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Non  audiendi  funt  homines  imperiti,  qui  huma.no  ingenio  majorem,  vel  inutilem,  et  rebus  gerendis  adverfum ,  tto Xvp,a,5eia.v 
crimihantur.  EJl  fcilicet  quadam  Scienliarum  cognatio  et  conciliato ;  unde  et  Ey>cvxAo7raiJ«av  vacant  Greed ;  ut  in  und 
perfeflus  did  nequeat,  qui  cceteras  non  attigerit.  Morhofi  Polyhift.  1.  i.  c.  i.  f.  i. 

Thofe  inexperienced  perfons,  who  make  it  a  charge  erf'  accufation  againft  variety  and  extenfive  learning,  that  it 
exceeds  the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  is  ufelefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranfafting  bufinefs,  deferve  no 
attention.  For  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  and  clofe  connexion  j  from  which  the  Greeks  ufe 
the  term  “  Encyclopaedia fo  that  no  one  can  be  perfect  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  reft.  •  i.: 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE  ILLUSTRATING 

OPTICS. 

THE  HUMAN  EYE,  BEING  THE  ORGAN  THROUGH  WHICH  THE  PRINCIPLES,  PHENO¬ 
MENA,  AND  THE  WHOLE  SCIENCE,  OF  OPTICS,  ARE  CONVEYED  TO  THE  MIND,  OCCUPIES 
THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  PRISMATICAL  COLOURS  EMBODIED  INTO  SEVEN  FEMALE  FIGURES, 
THREE  OF  WHICH  ARE  DISTINGUISHED,  AS  GENERATIVE  AND  PRIMITIVE  ELEMENTS,  BY 
A  CROWN  AND  AN  EMBROIDERED  MANTLE,  INTIMATING  THAT  THE  RAY  OF  LIGHT  IS 
COMPOSED  OF  YELLOW,  RED,  AND  BLUE,  ONLY;  AND  THAT  THE  OTHER  COLOURS  ARE 
MERE  COMPOSITIONS  OR  INTERMIXTURES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ONES  AT  THEIR  RESPEC¬ 
TIVE  CONTIGUITIES.  EACH  OF  THESE  FIGURES  HOLDS  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  ONE  OF 
THE  SEVEN  COLOURS  IN  THE  RAINBOW,  AS  FOUND  IN  THE  IMMENSE  STORE  OF  NEVER- 
CHANGING  NATURE,  AND  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ORDER: 

YELLOW 
VERT 
ORANGE 
BLUE 
RED 
INDIGO 
AND  VIOLET* 

THE  CORNERS  OF  THE  PLATE  CONTAIN  SEVERAL  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS;  AND,  AS 
THERE  WOULD  BE  NO  OPTICS  IF  THERE  WERE  NO  LIGHT,  THE  SUBLIME  EXPRESSION 
OF  THE  INSPIRED  WRITER  OF  GENESIS  IS  PLACED  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  COMPOSITION  IN 
IIEBRAICAL  CHARACTERS,  THE  SENSE  OF  WHICH  IS  IN  ENGLISH : 

And  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light.  Gen.  ch.  i.  v.  3. 

*  The  Violet  and  Indigo  tints  would  be  but  one  intermediate  colour  between  red  and  blue,  if  the  circular  and 
undivided  ray  of  light  were  not  fpread  on  a  flat  furface  by  the  operation  of  the  triangular  fliape  of  the  prifm. 


A  JONQUIL. 

A  GREEN  BOUGH. 

THE  MARIGOLD. 

THE  BLUE-BELL. 

THE  CORN-POPPY. 

THE  BLUE-BOTTLE. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THAT  NAME. 
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NEWCASTLE 

EWCASTLE-upon  -TY'NE,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  a  diftinft  county  by 
itfelf,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tyne,  within  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  England.  Julius  Agricola, 
the  general  of  Vefpafian,  eftablifhed  a  Roman  poll  here 
about  the  year  80.  Its  appellation  at  this  period  is  un¬ 
certain  ;  but  in  lefs  than  half  a  century  afterwards  we  find 
it  denominated  Pons  JElii,  from  the  bridge  built  over 
the  river  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when  he  conftriufted 
liis  celebrated  vallum,  or  wall,  which  terminated  here, 
and  has  been  traced  palling  the  weft  door  of  St.  Nicholas 
church.  The  rampart  formed  by  Agricola  alfo  ran 
through  a  part  of  the  town,  and  not  improbably  termi¬ 
nated  near  the  fite  of  the  caftle,  which  might  have  been 
originally  a  Roman  fort.  After  the  evacuation  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  the  hiftory  of  this  place  is  very  little 
known,  though  thpr<?  ie  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  a 
town  of  fome  importance  under  the  Northumbrian  mo- 
narchs  of  the  Saxon  line.  Grey,  in  his  Chorographia, 
fays,  “  the  town  of  Pampedon  (now  included  in  New- 
caftle)  is  very  ancient.  I  find  one  of  the  kings  of  North¬ 
umberland  that  had  a  lioufe  in  it,  which  we  now  call  Pan- 
don-hall.”  At  the  time  of  the  conqueft  it  occurs  under 
the  name  of  Munk-ceujire,  a  defignation  received  from 
the  .number  of  religious  foundations  which  had  been 
erefted  in  it  during  the  heptarchy.  In  1080,  the  caftle, 
whence  the  town  has  fince  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Newcaftle,  was  built  by  Robert  Curthofe,  fon  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  into 
Scotland  againft  king  Malcolm,  in  revenge,  for  having 
afforded  protection  to  Edgar  Atheling.  This  ftrufture, 
with  its  neceffary  appurtenances,  occupied  an  extent  of 
three  acres,  and  was  a  fortrefs  of  great  ftrength,  having 
been  defended  by  a  deep  foffe,  and  two  mafiive  walls. 
Only  fourteen  years  after  its  ereCtion,  it  was  feized  by  the 
adherents  of  earl  Mowbray,  the  laft  of  the  ancient  line  of 
the  earls  of  Northumberland,  who  had  revolted  againft 
William  Rufus.  That  prince,  laying  clofe  fiege  to  it, 
however,  with  a  ftrong  force,  foon  compelled  the  garrifon 
to  furrender.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  great  tower 
of  the  caftle  underwent  confiderable  repairs.  At  the  fame 
period,  alfo,  the  fortifications  were  much  ftrengthened  and 
augmented  5  and  the  whole  fitted  up  as  a  royal  refidence, 
John  Baliol  did  homage  in  the  great  hall  to  Edward  I. 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland  5  and  David  Bruce  was  long  de¬ 
tained  a  prifoner  here,  under  tbecharge  of  John  Copeland. 
Twelve  of  the  ancient  Northumbrian  barons  paid  caftle- 
guard  rents  and  comage  to  this  fortrefs,  being  the  tenures 
by  which  they  held  their  lands.  Thefe  were  abolifhed, 
Vot.XVII.  No,  11 S7. 
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together  with  the  tenure  by  knights’  fees,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  From  1605  to  16 16,  the  caftle  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  worlhipful  company  of 
tailors;  and  in  1618  it  was  granted  to  Alexander  Steven- 
fon,  one  of  the  pages  to  the  king,  on  a  leafe  for  fifty 
years  ;  but  this  was  afterwards  purchafed  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Sir  John  Morley,  mayor  of  the  town  in  1644,  gar- 
rifoned  this  edifice  in  fupport  of  the  parliamentary  caufe, 
and  withftooda  very  defperate  fiege  againft  the  Scots  army, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Callender  and  general  Levin. 
Since  that  time  it  has  gradually  fallen  to  decay.  Of  the 
outer  wall  nothing  remains  but  the  principal  entrance, 
called  the  Black  Gate ;  the  inner  wall  was  entirely  demo- 
lifhed  in  1S11.  The  Great  Tower,  a  mafiive  fquare  ftruc- 
ture,  is  Handing  ;  it  is  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  its  ex¬ 
terior  walls  meafure  near  fourteen  feet  in  thicknefs. 
There  are  no  fire-places  in  any  part  of  this  edifice,  except 
in  a  few  fmall  rooms,  apparently  gained  out  of  the  walls 
in  later  times.  The  dungeon  has  been  ufed,  for  time  im¬ 
memorial,  as  the  county-prifon  during  the  afiizes.  A 
very  bold  and  fpacious  circular  ftaircale  afcends  to  the 
fummit  of  the  tower;  and  adjoining,  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  a 
chapel  of  moft  beautiful  and  curious  architedture.  The 
corporation  have  lately  purchafed  this  building,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  throw  an  arched  roof  over  it,  and  to  pull  down 
all  the  old  houfes  built  againft  it. 

In  ancient  times,  the  town,  as  well  as  the  caftle,  was 
fortified  by  a  ftrong  w'all  and  ditch.  “  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  a  rich  citizen  of  Newcaftle  was  carried  off  from 
that  town  into  Scotland  ;  and,  being  at  laft  ranfomed,  he 
began  to  enclofe  Newcaftle  with  a  very  firm  wall,  and  the 
reft  of  the  inhabitants  following  his  example,  he  finifhed 
the  undertaking  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.”  This  wall 
had  feven  mafiive  gates,  and  feventeen  round  towers,  with 
fmaller  watch-towers  in  each  interval  between  them;  but 
all  the  gates  are  now  levelled,  except  two,  the  Weft 
Gate  and  New  Gate,  Leland  calls  the  Weft  Gate,  “a 
mightie  ftrong  thinge  of  four  wards  and  an  iron  gate;” 
and,  fpeaking  generally  of  the  wall,  he  adds,  “  the  ftrength 
and  magnificens  of  the  waulling  of  this  towne  far  paffeth 
all  the  waulls  of  the  cities  of  England,  and  moft  of  the 
townes  of  Europe.”  Above  the  Weft  Gate  is  the  hall  of 
one  of  the  incorporated  companies ;  New  Gate  is  occupied 
as  the  town-prifon. 

The  rife  of  Newcaftle  to  eminence  as  3  borough  feems 
to  have  taken  place  gradually.  William  Rufus  granted 
the  inhabitants  fome  privileges,  which  were  confiderably 
augmented  by  Henry  I.  and  John.  At  this  time  it  was 
governed  by  bailiffs  only  5  but  in  1251  a  mayor  was  ap- 
B  pointed. 
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pointed.  In  1400  the  town  was  firft  conftituted  a  county 
by  itfelf  by  Henry  Vi.  at  which  period  a  fheriff  and  fix  al¬ 
dermen  were  fubftituted  for  the  bailiffs.  A  recorder, 
dight  chamberlains,  two  coroners,  a  fword-bearer,  a  com¬ 
mon  clerk,  and  eight  ferjeants  at  mace,  were  added  in 
1516;  and  in  1559  the  aldermen  were  increafed  to  ten, 
and  the  twenty-four  eleftors  conftituted  a  common-coun¬ 
cil.  The  powers  of  juftices  were  conferred  on  the  mayor, 
the  aldermen,  and  recorder,  by  queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
king  James  I.  generally  confirmed  thefe,  and  all  the  former 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  corporation.  Newcaftle  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  chofen  by  the  free- 
burgefies  refident  and  non-refident;  but  this  freedom,  to 
which  the  right  of  election  is  annexed,  is  not  partial,  like 
Retford  and  other  places,  in  its  defcent  to  the  eldeft  fon, 
or,  like  Durham,  to  the  youngeft  fons  of  freemen,  but 
extends  to  all  the  fons  born  after  the  father  became  free. 
The  number  is  too  extenfive  to  fubmit  to  controul.  The 
■contefts  for  the  reprefentation  of  this  town  have  been 
numerous  ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  attended  with 
any  circumftances  which  would  arreft  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  anceftors  of  Mr.  Brandling,  one  of  the  late 
members,  have  reprefen  ted  the  place  lo  long  fince  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  in  feveral  parliaments  from 
that  period  to  thelaft  parliament  in  1812,  when  Cuthbert 
Ellifon,  efq.  fucceeded,  and  continues  in  the  prefent :  the 
other  member  is  fir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  bart.  There 
is  no  relolution  of  the  lioufe  of  commons  refpeCling  the 
right  of  ele&ion  ;  but  it  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  free  burgefies,  refident  and  non-refident.  The 
number  of  voters  is  2500 ;  and  the  returning-officer  is  the 
file  riff. 

This  town  abounded  with  religious  eftabliftiments  after 
as  well  as  before  the  conqueft.  In  1086,  a  BenediCtine 
nunnery  is  mentioned  as  exifting  here  ;  in  which  Agas, 
the  mother-in-law  of  Malcolm,  and  Chriftiana  her  fifter, 
took  the  veil  fubfequently  to  the  death  of  that  prince  and 
his  fon,  at  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Alnwick.  Another 
nunnery,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  faid  to  have 
been  founded  by  Henry  III.  ftood  in  the  field  behind  the 
prefent  Nun-gate.  At  the  dilfolution  it  was  exceedingly 
poor,  though  originally  poffefied  of  large  eftates.  The 
lioufe  of  the  Black  Friars  is  ftill  Handing;  as  is  alfo  the 
church  belonging  to  it,  in  which  Edward  Ealiul  alienated 
to  Edward  I.  the  five  Scottilh  counties  next  adjoining  to 
the  borders  of  England.  This  lioufe  was  granted  to  the 
mayor  and  burgell'es,  who  afterwards  transferred  it  to 
nine  of  the  ancient  trades  of  the  town,  feven  of  whom 
hold  their  public  meetings  in  it  to  the  prefent  day.  The 
priory  of  Auguftine  friars,  which  ftood  on  the  fite  of  the 
general  hofpital,  owed  its  origin  to  William  lord  Rofs, 
baron  of  Wark,  aboutthe  year  1291.  It  was  of  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  magnificence,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the 
kings  of  England  when  paffing  through  Newcaftle  on 
their  route  to  Scotland.  Here  was  a  priory  of  Francifoans, 
or  grey  friars,  eftabliflied  in  1300  by  the  family  of  the 
Carliols.  In  this  monaftery  the  celebrated  Duns  Scotus 
and  friar  Martin  took  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  refided 
during  many  years.  In  that  part  of  the  town  called  Con- 
ftable-Garth  was  a  houfe  of  brethren  de  Penitentia  Jefu 
Chrifti,  fubfequently  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  Car¬ 
melites,  who  had  their  firft  houfe  on  Wall  Knoll,  where 
was  alfo  an  hofpital  of  Trinitarians,  founded  by  William 
de  ACton  in  1361.  The  grammar-fchool  at  Weftgate  was 
formerly  the  church  of  an  hofpital  of  St.  Mary,  founded 
and  endowed  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Near  this  fpot 
ftood  another  hofpital,  alfo  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
which  at  the  -fuppreffion  maintained  a  mafter  and  fix  bre¬ 
thren.  An  hofpital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  was  fituated 
between  Vine-lane  and  Barras-bridge,  where  many  vef- 
tiges  of  it  are  yet  vifible.  ilt  was  built  and  endowed 
by  Henry  I.  for  a  mafter,  brethren,  and  filters,  who 
were  bound  to  receive  perfons  afflicted  with  the  le- 
profy.  King  James  incorporated  this  hofpital,  with  the 
'chapel  of  St.  Thomas  a  JBecket,  on  Tyne- bridge,  and 
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decreed  that  the  revenues  of  both  fnould  in  future  be  ap- 
propriated  to  the  fupport  of  a  warden,  and  three  poor  and 
aged  unmarried  burgeffes;  and  that  the  mayor  and  com¬ 
mon-council  Ihould  aCt  in  the  capacity  of  patrons.  On 
Sand-hills  was  an  hofpital  of  St.  Catharine,  commonly 
called  Thornton’s  Hofpital,  having  been  founded  by  Roger 
Thornton,  in  1403,  for  a  chaplain,  wffio  Ihould  alfo  be 
mafter,  nine  poor  men,  and  four  women.  This  houfe  is 
now  occupied  as  a  warehoufe,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
mayor  and  burgeffes.  Fordun,  and  fome  other  Scottilh 
•hiftorians,  alfert  that  there  was  in  this  town  a  monaftery 
of  Praemonftratenfians,  founded  by  David  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  An  ancient  houfe  in  Grindon  Chare,  traditionally 
called  the  Chapel  of  St.  John,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
their  convent.  On  St.  Lawrence’s  Quay  are  the  ruins  of 
a  chapel,  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  ereCled 
by  one  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland;  and  near  Barras- 
bridge  are  the  remains  of  another,  dedicated  to  St.  James. 
There  w’as  alfo,  before  the  dilfolution,  a  chapel  or  oratory 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  Newcaftle-bridge ;  and  in  another 
part  of  it  a  hermitage  tenanted  byareclufe.  Clofe  to  one 
end  of  Tyne-bridge  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  though  certainly  built 
before  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
has  lately  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

Newcaftle  is  a  town  of  confiderable  extent,  and  con¬ 
tains,  according  to  the  population- returns  of  1811,  3146 
houfes,  and  27,587  inhabitants.  The  higher  parts  of  it, 
which  are  molt  diftant  from  the  river,  difplay  a  number  of 
wide  and  refpeCtable  ftreets,  but,  in  the  lower  parts,  the 
ftreets  and  alleys  are  extremely  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  built. 
The  fuburbs  of  Sand-gate,  and  the  North-lhore,  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  keelmen,  who  amount  to  about  feven  or 
eight  thoufand  in  number. 

The  county  of  Newcaftle  includes  a  diftridt  of  ten  miles 
in  circuit,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  Within  the  town  are  four  parilhes,  the  limits  of 
which  were  diftinCtly  marked  out  in  1220.  All  the 
churches  and  chapels  are  fubjeclto  the  mother-church  of 
St.  Nicholas.  This  edifice  is  much  admired  for  the  ele¬ 
gant  arch i tenure  of  its  tower,  which  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  194  feet. 
The  remainder  of  the  ftraCture  is  of  more  ancient  date, 
having  been  ereCted,  in  1359,  upon  the  fite  of  one  ftill 
older,  founded  by  Ofmund  bifliop  of  Sarum,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground  in  1216.  In  the  library  of  this  church  are 
feveral  curious  manuferipts,  and  among  them  a  highly- 
illuminated  Bible,  formerly  belonging  to  Hexham-abbey. 
The  other  parifti-churches  in  Newcaftle  are  St.  Andrew’s, 
St.  John’s,  and  All  Saints :  the  two  firft  were  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  the  laft  is  of  modern  ereCtian,  and 
may  vie  with  any  church  in  England  in  refpeCt  of  interior 
decoration.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  chapels  at¬ 
tached  to  the  eftabliftiment.  Diffenting  meeting-houfes 
are  numerous,  almoft  every  clafs  of  religionifts  known  in 
the  ifland  having  one  or  more  places  in  this  town  appro¬ 
priated  to  public  worffiip.  The  moft  frequent  are  thofe 
belonging  to  Prelbyterians  in  communion  with  the  church 
of  Scotland.  The  grammar-fchool,  already  noticed  as 
occupying  the  premifes  of  St.  Mary’s  Hofpital,  can  rank 
among  its  pupils  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  characters 
of  this  and  the  laft  century,  feveral  of  whom  were  like- 
wife  natives  of  the  town.  A  charity-fchool  is  attached  to 
each  of  the  four  churches,  and  a  fifth  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne.  Sunday-fchools  are  foarcely  lefs  numerous 
than  the  feveral  places  of.  public  worfliip ;  and,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  thefe,  a  large  building  has  been  lately  ereCted 
for  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  fchool  on  the  Lancaftrian  plan, 
where  poor  children  of  every  feCt  and  denomination  may 
be  inftru.Cted  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  This 
laft  is  called  the  Royal  Jubilee  School,  and  was  built  to 
-commemorate  his  majefty’s  entry  into  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  reign.  Nor  are  the  health  and  fupport  of  the  poor  lefs 
attended  to  in  Newcaftle  than  their  education.  On  the 
.3  weft 
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weft  fide  of  the  town,  and  overlooking  the  river,  ftands 
an  infirmary,  in  which  nearly  twelve  hundred  difeafed 
individuals  are  annually  reftored  to  health  ;  and  in  Low 
Friar-ftreet  is  a  difpenfary,  eftablifhed  upon  the  moft  ju¬ 
dicious  and  liberal  principles.  A  houfe  of  recovery  for 
fever-patients  was  erefted  in  1804..  All  thefe  charities 
owe  their  fupport  to  voluntary  fubfcriptions  alone.  In 
an  extenfive  garden,  near  Wellgate,  a  range  of  very  com¬ 
modious  baths  was  built  by  Dr.  Hall,  fome  years  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  delign  furnilhed  by  William  Cranefon,  efq. 
architeft.  The  lying-inn  hofpital  is  fituated  in  Rofemary- 
lane  ;  and  there  is  likewife  an  inftitution  for  the  relief  of 
oor  women  lying-in  at  their  own  houfes.  The  other 
ofpitals  in  this  town  are  the  Freeman’s  Hofpital,  three 
fmaller  ones.  Handing  contiguous  to  it,  and  the  Keel- 
man’s  Hofpital,  the  funds  of  which  are  managed  under 
the  direction  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  palled  in  1788. 
Here  is  alfo  a  fpacious  afylum  for  lunatics,  belonging  to 
the  counties  of  Newcaftle,  Durham,  and  Northumberland. 

As  the  new  courts,  begun  in  1810,  are  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  the  exchange  and  town  court-houfe  ftill  conftitute 
one  large  llrufture,  which  was  built  in  1658,  and  is  laid 
to  have  coll  upwards  of  io,oool.  The  lower  ftory  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  offices'of  the  town-clerk,  the  merchant’s 
coffee-houle,  and  a  range  of  piazzas.  On  the  fecond  floor 
are  the  guildhall,  the  mayor’s  chamber,  the  merchant’s 
court,  the  archives  of  the  town,  and  the  revenue-office. 
In  the  guildhall  are  held  the  aflizes,  quarter- felfions,  and 
all  the  other  courts  of  the  town  and  county  of  Newcaftle, 
except  the  court  of  common-council,  which  is  held  in  the 
mayor’s  chamber,  where  may  be  feen  an  engine  called  the 
branks,  formerly  employed  in  the  punilhment  of  fcolding 
women.  The  manfion-houfe,  rebuilt  in  1691,  is  a  grand 
and  (lately  edifice,  fitted  up  in  a  handfome  llyle.  Here 
the  judges  and  their  attendants  are  lodged  and  enter¬ 
tained  during  the  felfions.  The  aflembly-rooms  and 
theatre-royal  are  both  handfome  and  commodious  build¬ 
ings  of  modern  ereftion.  The  old  play-houfe  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  concert-room  ;  and  the  old  aflembly-rooms 
are  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  Literary  and  Philofo- 
phical  Society,  which  was  inftituted  in  1793,  and  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  bell  eftablifhments  of  a  fimilar  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  On  the  quay-flde,  at  a  fliort  dillan.ce  from  the 
Exchange,  Hands  the  cuftom-houfe. 

The  manufactories  of  this  town  are  various  and  im¬ 
portant  j  confiding,  however,  principally  of  glafs,  Heel, 
iron,  and  rope-works.  Broad  and  narrow  woollen  cloths 
are  likewife  manufactured  in  confiderable  quantity  for 
home-confumption.  The  chief  exports  are  coals,  lead, 
glafs,  iron,  fait,  bacon,  butter,  and  tallow;  and  the  im¬ 
ports  include  almolt  every  article  of  foreign  or  Britilh 
produce  which  convenience  or  luxury  can  demand. 
The  collieries  in  this  vicinity  are  perhaps  the  moll  va¬ 
luable  and  extenfive  in  Europe,  and  afford  nearly  the 
whole  fupply  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  thofe  counties  on 
the  ealtern  coall  deficient  in  coal-ftrata.  (See  the  article 
Coal,  vol.  iv.  p.  704-712,.)  Moll  of  the  glafs-houfes 
and  roperies  belonging  to  the  town  llretch  along  the  Ihore, 
from  the  fuburbs,  for  two  miles  down  the  river.  The 
chief  iron-works  are  fituated  at  Swalwell,  three  miles 
above  the  town,  and  at  New  Greenwich,  on  the  fouth 
bank  of  the  river.  The  markets  here  are  held  on  Tuef- 
day  and  Saturday  weekly,  and  the  annual  fairs  on  the 
1 2th  of  Auguft,  the  29th  of  OCtober,  and  the  22d  of 
November.  Of  the  fairs,  the  two  fir  ft  continue  for  nine 
days  each,  and  the  other  for  one  only.  Many  improve¬ 
ments  have  lately  been  effeCled  in  the  difpolition  and  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  markets  ;  which  range  northwards  from  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  towards  Newgate-flreet.  A  new 
market  was  ereCled  at  the  expenfe  of  the  corporation  in 
1809. 

That  great  defideratum,  a  canal  from  Newcaftle  to 
Carlifie,  is  now  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  a  mea- 
fure,  the  advantages  of  which  all  parties  and  all  ranks 
feem  properly  to  appreciate.  A  fliort  time  ago,  a  meet- 
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ing  took  place  at  Newcaftle,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
purpofe  of  cutting  a  canal  from  that  town  to  Hexham. 
Thus  was  the  great  work  as  it  were  commenced.  Carlifle 
has  fince  come  forward  nobly  in  the  fame  great  caufe  ;  a 
caufe  of  importance  not  merely  to  the  northern  counties, 
but  to  almoil  every  part  of  England,  and  moft  particularly 
to  Ireland  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  On  the  2d  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1817,  a  public  meeting  took  place  at  the  town-hall, 
Carlifle,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  this  meafure  into  conli- 
deration.  The  earl  of  Lonfdale  took  the  chair,  and  the 
following  refolutions  were  agreed  to  :  “  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  it  would  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  that  a  communication  be  opened  between  the 
Well  Sei  and  the  faid  city  by  means  of  a  canal.  That,  with 
a  view  to  this  objeft,  every  gentleman  fubferibing  five 
guineas  be  a  member  of  a  committee  for  the  purpofe  of 
effecting  the  above  objeft,  with  power  from  time  to  time 
to  add  to  their  number.  That  the  committee  be  autho- 
rifed  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Rennie,  Mr.  Chapman,  or 
any  Ikilful  engineer,  to  conflder  and  revife  the  former  fur- 
veys  and  reports,  and  to  get  their  opinion  as  to  the  moft 
eligible  point  of  communication  between  the  city  of  Car- 
lifle  and  the  Solway  Firth,  and  an  eltimate  of  the  expenies, 
and  to  report  the  refult  to  a  future  meeting.  That  in 
forming-the  communication  between  Carlifle  and  the  Sol¬ 
way  Firth,  the  great  objeft  of  connefting  the  Eall  and 
Weft  Seas  Ihould  be  ftriftly  attended  to,  regarding  levels, 
&c.  as  fuch  a  project,  from  its  great  national  importance, 
mull  fooner  or  later  be  carried  into  effeft,  &c.”  On  the 
7th  of  November,  the  firft  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  ;  when  it  was  refolved,  that  Mr.  Chapman,  engineer, 
of  Newcaftle,  Ihould  be  inftrufted  to  make  an  accurate 
furvey  as  to  the  moft  proper  line  for  the  canal,  and  an  elli- 
mate  of  the  expenfe:  the  canal  to  be  fitLor  veflels  of  fe- 
venty  tons  burthen.  Several  hundreds  of  pounds  are  al¬ 
ready  fubferibed  towards  defraying  the  expenies  of  the 
furvey,  obtaining  the  aft,  &c.  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
when  both  ends  are  completed,  that  the  canal  will  loon 
be  made  to  communicate,  and  thus  complete  the  naviga¬ 
tion  acrofis  the  Darien  of  England. 

Newcaftle  is  fituated  fourteen  miles  north  of  Durham, 
ninety-four  north  of  York,  iijtty  three  fo nth -by- eall  of 
Berwick,  fixty  eall.  of  Carlifle,  one  hundred  fouth  of 
Edinburgh,  and  271  north  from  London.  Lat.  55.  o.  N. 
Ion.  1.  23.  W. 

The  prefent  appearance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
bears  a  ltrong  refemblance  to  the  Port  of  London,  in  the 
circumllances  of  the  river  being  crowded  with  a  vail  fleet 
of  Ihips  of  every  fize  and  defeription,  and  having  a  bridge 
thrown  over  it  in  a  fimilar  polition  to  London-bridge. 
This  llrufture  was  built  in  1781,  to  lupply  the  place  of  a 
former  bridge,  which  was  dellroyed  by  a  tremendous  fwell 
of  the  Tyne  in  1771.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Newcaftle  extend  only  to  the  middle  of  this 
bridge,  where  a  large  iron  gate  parts  it  from  the  county 
of  Durham  s  on  one  fide  of  this  gate,  therefore,  you  fee 
the  arms  of  Newcaftle,  and  on  the  other  thofe  of  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Durham. 

The  fuburbof  Gatefide,  or  Gatelhead,  which  you  reach 
immediately  upon  palling  the  gate,  is  a  fmall  town  built 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  which  Hopes  to  the  north,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  the  river  Tyne.  By  a  charter  granted  by 
bilhop  Pudley  in  1 164  to  “  his  burgeffes  of  Gatelhead,”  it 
is  provided,  that  “  each  lhall  have,  in  right  of  his  burgage, 
fimilar  liberties  to  thofe  enjoyed  by  the  burgeffes  of  New¬ 
caftle  in  right  of  their  burgages;  and  that  they  lhall  have 
free  paffage  within  the  liberties  of  the  palatinate  with  their 
goods,  clear  of  all  dues  and  exaftions.  Several  fucceed- 
ing  prelates  had  their  keepers  of  the  park  and  caftle  here. 
In  1557,  bilhop Tunllall  granteda charter  to  the  company 
of  glovers  within  the  borough  of  Gatelhead;  in  1602, 
bilhop  Matthew  incorporated  lundry  trades  ;  an  din  1661, 
bilhop  Cofin  conftituted  them  one  commonalty*  In  the 
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reign  of  Edward  VI.  this  borough  was  united  to  New- 
csflle ;  but  in  the  fucceeding  reign  it  was  redored  to  the 
fee  of  Durham,  See.  Previous  to  the  former  event,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  Strype’s  Annals,  that  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gefles  of  the  latter  place  purchafed  from  Thomas  Sutton, 
founder  of  the  Charter-houfe  in  London,  for  i2,oool. 
“  the  manor  of  Gatelhead,  with  all  the  manors,  coal-pits, 
and  coal-mines,  in  Gatelhead  and  Wickham,  with  the 
common  wades,  &c.”  The  trade  of  this  place  is  not 
very  extenfive ;  it  however  poffefles  feveral  manufacto¬ 
ries,  particularly  of  call  and  wrought  iron,  whiting,  See. 
The  population  was  dated  in  the  late  returns  at  8597, 
inhabiting  nor  houfes. 

Heaton-hall,  fituated  about  two  miles  eaft  from  New- 
caltle,  is  the  feat  of  tire  family  of  the  Bidleys  ;  and  near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  building,  fortified  on  the  north, 
and  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  places  of  king  John’s 
retreat  from  the  fury  of  his  rebellious  barons. — Walls- 
Eud,  the  Segedummi  of  the  Romans,  lies  dill  farther  to 
the  ead  ;  and  derives  its  prefent  appellation  from  the  cir- 
oumftance  of  the  great  done  barrier  erefted  by  Adrian 
terminating  clofe  to  the  village.  Some  remains  of  the 
Roman  fortrefs  appear  in  a  field  called  the  Well,  or  Wall 
Laws.  In  finking  the  pits  of  the  colliery  here,  many  cu¬ 
rious  and  valuable  relics  of  Roman  art  were  dug  up  by  the 
workmen. — At  Benwell,  two  miles  wed  from  Newcadle, 
was  the  Condercum  of  the  Notitia,  and  the  dation  of  the 
Ala  Adorum.  A  hypocaudum,  a  very  fine  urn,  (now 
in  Durham  library,)  and  a  variety  of  inlcribed  dones  and 
coins,  were  difeovered  here  at  different  periods  in  the  lad 
century. — Gosforth-houfe,  the  feat  of  C.  J.  Brandling, 
efiq.  is  a  fplendid  manlion,  fituated  about  four  miles  north 
from  the  town. 

Other  feats  in  this  neighbourhood  are  Stote-hall,  Eland- 
hall,  and  Blagdon-liall. —  Ogle  Cadle,  the  ancient  refi- 
dence  of  the  Ogles,  in  which  David  king  of  Scots  lay 
the  fird  night  of  his  captivity,  is  now  in  ruins. — Not  far 
from  hence,  adjoining  the  village  of  Walton,  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  very  remarkable  encampment,  fuppofed  to  be 
of  Danilh  or  Saxon  origin. 

The  importance  of  the  coal-trade  in  our  country  is  fo 
well  underdood,  that  nothing  need  be  faid  to  enforce  the 
conviction  of  it ;  but  lately,  the  humanity  alfo  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  been  deeply  aftcCled  by  events  which  have  happened 
in  the  profecution  of  this  bufinefs  ;  and  every  feeling 
heart  has  differed  on  perufing  accounts  of  difaders  fo 
dreadful  as  thofe  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  introduce. 

The  explofions  of  inflammable  air  in  coal-mines,  arife 
from  the  ignition  of  carburetted  hydrogen  evolved  from 
the  drata,  and  mixed  with  the  atmofpheric  air  that  cir¬ 
culates  through  the  mine.  Thefe  explofions  very  fre¬ 
quently  occasion  the  mod  fatal  effeCts,  dedroying  the  lives 
of  all  the  perfons  employed,  as  well  as  of  the  horfes,  and 
producing  great  mifehief  to  the  fubterranean  works. 
Some  mines  are  much  more  liable  to  accidents  from  this 
caufe  than  others.  In  fome  the  carburetted  hydrogen  ac¬ 
cumulates  flowly  from  the  want  of  due  circulation ;  in 
other  mines,  it  is  generated  very  rapidly,  iffuing  from  fif- 
fures  called  blowers,  which  occur  either  in  the  roof,  the 
.floor,  or  the  fides  of  the  mine. 

In  the  coal-fields  of  theTyne  and  the  Wear,  it  has  been 
edimated  that  fix  hundred  men  and  boys  were  dedroyed 
in  two  years  by  explofions  in  the  mines  ;  but  thefe  acci¬ 
dents,  unlefs  they  took  place  on  a  large  fcale,  were  as 
much  as  poflible  kept  from  public  notice,  partly  from  the 
fear  of  alarming  the  workmen,  and  partly  from  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  blame  to  the  viewers  and  managers  of  the 
works.  Of  thefe  melancholy  catadrophes,  few  regiders 
are  kept  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  in  the  year 
iSio  an  explofion  took  place  in  a  mine  in  the  parilh  of 
Felling  near  Newcadle,  which,  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  it  occafioned,  (101  lives  being  lod,)  excited  a 
general  fenfation  of  horror  throughout  the  country.  In 
rids  mine,  the  property  of  wealthy  and  liberal  owners,  no 
-expenfehad  been  fparecl  in  the  introduction  of  machinery 


and  the  mod  approved  methods  of  ventilation,  Not- 
withdanding  this,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1812,  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  exploded  in  two  difeharges  from  one  of  the  pits, 
which  was  Ihortly  followed  by  a  third  from  another  pit. 
The  depth  of  thefe  explofions  under  the  furface  obtunded 
the  found  of  the  reports ;  but  for  half  a  mile  round  the 
vibrations  of  the  earth  announced  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  before  the  noife  efcaped,and  an  alarm  was  created 
four  or  five  miles  round  by  low  and  hollow  rumblings  in 
the  air.  Immenfe  volumes  of  denfe  vapour  and  coal-dud, 
with  pieces  of  wood  and  coal,  were  driven  high  into  the 
atmofphere;  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  feveral  men  and 
boys  were  abfolutely  thrown  out  of  the  ffiaft.  The  coun¬ 
try  in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  enveloped  in  darknefs, 
and  every  kind  of  machinery  near  the  mouths  of  the  pits 
was  blown  to  pieces,  or  fet  fire  to.  Out  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  mine,  only  thirty- 
two  were  faved,  three  of  whom  afterwards  died.  The 
coal  being  fet  fire  to,  and  the  fubterranean  works  blown 
down  or  dedroyed,  the  owners  were  compelled  to  clofe 
the  mouths  of  the  pits  in  order  to  extinguifh  the  fire ;.  and 
it  was  not  till  the  feventh  or  eighth  of  the  following 
month  that  it  could  be  re-opened  to  extradl  the  bodies, 
which  were,  many  of  them,  too  much  mangled,  and  in 
too  putrefeent  a  date,  to  be  identified  by  the  relatives.  A 
feries  of  fimilar  difaders,  in  each  of  which  from  twenty 
to  thirty-five  human  beings  were  dedroyed,  occurred  foon 
afterwards  in  the  fame  didrifts  ;  and  even  in  the  Felling- 
mine  another  explofion  took  place  in  December  1813,  by 
which  twenty-three  men  and  boys,  and  twelve  horfes, 
were  killed.  The  only  method  that  had  been  adopted  to 
prevent  explofions,  befides  the  ufual  modes  of  ventilation 
for  clearing  the  mine,  was  the  fubditution  of  fleel-mills 
for  candles. 

The  Jieel-mill  is  an  indrument  for  producing  light  by 
the  collifion  of  flint  and  fleel :  it  confifls  of  a  brafs  wheel 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  fifty-two  teeth,  which 
works  a  pinion  w'ith  eleven  teeth.  On  the  axis  of  the  pi¬ 
nion  is  fitted  a  thin  jagged  deel  wheel,  from  five  to  fix 
inches  in  diameter;  againd  the  circumference  of  this 
wheel  the  (harp  edge  of  a  flint  is  fixed,  and  the  toothed 
wheel  has  a  handle,  which  is  turned  by  a  boy ;  the  whole 
machine  being  fixed  in  an  iron  frame  fulpended  by  a  lea¬ 
ther  belt.  The  deel  wheel  revolves  with  great  velocity, 
and  elicits  a  dream  of  fcintillations,  which  give  a  conft- 
derable  light.  Where  the  mines  were  fufpe&ed  to  con¬ 
tain  inflammable  air,  thefe  machines  were  uled  ;  but,  befides 
affording  only  an  undeady  light,  and  being  difficult  to 
manage,  many  indances  had  occurred  of  the  air  igniting 
from  the  fcintillations  of  deel-mills.  For  the  purpofe  of 
exploring  the  unworked  and  more  dangerous  parts  of  the 
mine,  the  deel-mill  was  both  an  inconvenient  and  in¬ 
complete  indrument;  but  until  the  year  1809  no  method 
of  lighting  had  been  attempted  which  might  fuperfede 
its  ul’e. 

About  that  time  Dr.  Reid  Clanny,  a  fcientific  and  in¬ 
genious  phyfician  at  Sunderland,  commenced  a  feries  of 
experiments,  with  a  view  to  infulate  the  gas  which  might 
explode  in  a  lamp,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with 
the  furrounding  air  in  the  mine.  With  this  intent,  he 
condrudled  a  lamp  in  which  the  combudion  of  the  oil  or 
tallow  is  fupported  by  the  ordinary  air  of  the  coal-mine 
fupplied  by  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  palling  through  a  ftra- 
tiim  or  refervoir  of  water  below  the  light ;  at  the  lame 
time,  a  portion  of  the  air  already  in  the  lamp  is  driven 
through  another  refervoir  in  the  upper  part  above  the 
light,  and  thus  the  air  fupplied  may  explode  within  the 
body  of  the  lamp  without  communicating  the  flame  to 
the  external  air,  however  highly  it  may  be  charged  with 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  The  moment  the  air  enters 
the  lamp  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  flame,  and  conf®- 
quently  onlyafmall  portion  of  it  can  be  exploded,  indead 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  lamp  ;  by  this  means  feveral 
obvious  advantages  are  fecured.  The  air  palling  in  a  brilk 
current  dole  by  the  flame  carries  the  fnuff  with  it,  fo  that 
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the  light  is  always'?clear  and  Ready.  The  other  parts  of 
the  lamp  were  air-tight,  and  the  whole  made  very  ilrong, 
with,  a  glafs  nearly  half  an  inch  thick  to  prevent  it  from 
being  broken  by  any  common  accident.  It  is  capable  of 
being  managed  by  a  boy  at  a  much  lefs  expenfe  than  the 
fteel-mill.  This  lamp,  excited  little  attention  among  the 
coal- workers  where  it  was  firft  made  known.  Had  not 
the  prejudices  againft  improvements  prevented  its  general 
introduction,  more  than  a  thoufand  lives  might  have  been 
preferved,  which  were  deftroyed  in  the  mining-diftrifts  of 
the  Tyne  and  Wear  in  a  few  years  after  its  difcovery.  In 
its  firft  form,  the  lamp,  though  fecure,  W'as  not  made  fuf- 
ficiently  light  to  be  portable  without  being  placed  on  a 
barrow'  ;  but  Dr.  Clanny  afterw'ards  improved  it  in  this 
refpeCt,  by  lubftituting  a  fmall  pair  of  bellow’s  to  be 
worked  under  the  right  arm  ;  the  lamp,  being  fufpended 
by  a  leather  belt  from  the  left  fide  of  the  boy  who  carried 
it,  might  in  this  way  be  moved  into  the  narrowed:  or  molt 
dangerous  parts  of  the  mine.  A  defcription  of  Dr.  Clanny’s 
fafety-lamp,  with  a  plate,  was  firft  given  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1813.  part  ii. 
p.  2.00. 

A  lamp  that  would  fupply  itfelf  with  atmofpheric  air 
was  ftill  a  defideratum  ;  when  Dr.  Clanny  difcovered,  in 
November  1815,  as  he  was  making  experiments  with  the 
original  fafety-lamp  in  an  atmofphere  of  fire-damp  in  the 
Horrington-mine,  near  Sunderland,  that,  if  the  infulation 
of  the  lamp  was  made  with  hot  water,  the  fire-damp 
burned  filently  at  the  wick,  and  did  not  explode  within 
the  lamp,  as  formerly.  This  he  afcertained  to  be  owdng 
to  the  fteam  ;  and  he  farther  difcovered,  that  one  part  in 
volume  of  fteam  to  two  of  the  moft  explofive  mixtures 
deftroyed  their  inflammability.  A  fimilar  effeCt  of  fteam 
had  been  before  noticed  by  Von  Grotthus,  in  the  82ft  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  but  had  not  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  ufeful  purpofe.  In  December  of  the  fame 
3'ear,  Dr.  Clanny  conftru&ed  a  fteam  fafety-lamp,  which 
lie  exhibited  to  the  Society  for  preventing  Accidents  in 
Coal-mines,  and  received  their  unanimous  thanks  ;  and 
in  1817  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  the  difcovery. 

In  the  hiftory  of  ufeful  inventions,  perhaps  noinftance 
of  fupinenefs  can  be  adduced,  among  thofe  interefted  in 
any  difcovery,  which  equals  the  inattention  fliowm  for  fe- 
veral  years  by  the  coal-workers  in  the  north  to  the  valua¬ 
ble  labours  of  Dr.  Clanny.  So  far  from  receiving  the  pa¬ 
tronage  he  highly  merited,  he  w'as  regarded  by  many  with 
a  ftrange  jealoufy,  as  an  officious  intruder  into  the  myf- 
teries  of  mining  ;  myfteries  which  he  had  no  right  to  in- 
veftigate.  To  Dr.  Clanny,  however,  the  firft  difcovery 
of  a  fafety-lamp  is  undoubtedly  due  :  and  his  lamp  had 
alfo  the  merit  of  firft  fuggefting  the  poffibility  of  infulat- 
ing  the  flame  in  the  different  lamps  which  have  fince  been 
conftruCted. 

In  confequence  of  the  unaccountable  fupinenefs  wre 
have  been  lamenting,  we  have  to  record  three  dreadful 
accidents  in  one  year.  We  copy  the  accounts  from  the 
Newcaftle  Chronicle  and  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

On  Wednelday,  the  3d  of  May,  1815,  an  accident  took 
place  in  the  Heaton-mine  colliery,  near  Newcaftle.  In 
the  courfe  of  time  the  old  workings  had  become  entirely 
filled  with  water,  which,  at  about  half-paft  four  o’clock 
on  Wednelday  morning,  broke  through  the  roof,  in  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  prefent  colliery,  (at  a  point  where 
the  ftrata  are  difturbed  by  a  dyke,)  and  inundated  the 
workings.  Some  of  the  men,  who  were  working  near  the 
fpot  where  the  water  forced  its  entrance,  ran  immediately 
to  the  ffiafts,  and  happily  efcaped.  On  their  way  they 
met  Mr.  Miller,  the  under-viewer,  and  informed  him  of 
what  had  happened.  He  ran  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  men 
who  were  working  in  the  higher  part  of  the  pit,  in  hopes 
that  they  might  be  able  to  effeCt  their  efcape  alfo ;  but  this, 
alas  !  was  not  permitted.  The  water  ruffied  in  with  dread¬ 
ful  rapidity  ;  and,  flowing  naturally  to  the  lowed:  parts  of 
the  workings,  cut  off  the  only  means  of  efcape  by  doling 
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the  lower  mouth  of  the  lhafts,  in  which  the  water  foon 
rofe  to  the  depth  of  nineteen  fathoms.  Every  poffibility  of 
retreat  to  thofe  left  behind  was  now  cut  off;  and,  fliock- 
ing  to  relate,  seventy-five  human  beings,  including 
Mr.  Miller,  were  Unit  up  in  the  workings  towards  the 
rife  of  the  colliery,  either  to  perilh  by  hunger,  or  die  for 
want  of  refpirable  air.  Some  faint  expectations  were  en¬ 
tertained  during  the  courfe  of  the  firft  day,  that  a  commu¬ 
nication  might  be  opened  to  thefe  unhappy  people,  by 
uncovering  and  defcending  through  one  of  the  old  lhafts, 
at  Heaton  Banks  ;  but,  before  the  fcaflolding  was  reached, 
the  furrounding  earth  fell  in,  and  every  glimpfe  of  hope 
vanilhed.  It  was  not  till  the  6th  of  January,  1816,  that 
the  firft  body  was  found  ;  it  was  that  of  an  old  man  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  waggon-way  ;  and  a  tad  worthy  of  notice 
is,  that  the  wafte-water  in  which  he  had  been  immerfed 
had  deftroyed  his  woollen  clothes,  and  corroded  the  iron 
parts  of  a  knife  he  had  in  his  pocket,  yet  his  linen  and  the 
bone-haft  of  the  knife  remained  entire.  Shortly  after, 
Mr.  Miller  the  under-viewer,  the  wafte-men,  and  a  few 
others,  were  difcovered  ;  they  had  met  a  fimilar  fate,  hav¬ 
ing  been  overtaken  by  the  w'ater  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  lhaft  to  which  they  had  been  haftening  to  fave 
themfelves.  But  the  lot  of  thefe  eight  perfons  may  be 
conlidered  fortunate,  fpr  their  fuft’erings  were  tranfient 
when  compared  with  thofe  which  awaited  the  unhappy 
beings  left  at  work  towards  the  rife  of  the  mine,  and  as 
yet  unconfcious  of  their  dreadful  fituation.  About  the 
1 6th  of  February,  the  higher  part  of  the  workings  were 
explored  ;  and  now  a  fcene  truly  horrible  was  prefented 
to  view ;  for  here  lay  the  corpfes  of  fifty-fix  human  beings, 
whom  the  water  had  never  reached,  being  lituated  thirty- 
five  fathoms  above  its  level.  They  had  colleCfed  together 
near  the  crane,  and  were  found  within  a  fpace  of  thirty 
yards  of  each  other;  their  pofitions  and  attitudes  were 
various  ;  feveral  appeared  to  have  fallen  forwards  from 
off  an  inequality,  or  rather  ftep,  in  the  coal  on  which  they 
had  been  fitting  ;  others,  from  their  hands  being  clalped 
together,  feemed  to  have  expired  while  addreffing  them¬ 
felves  to  the  protection  of  the  Deity  ;  two,  who  were  re¬ 
cognized.  as  brothers,  had  died  grafping  each  other’s  hand ; 
and  one  poor  little  boy  repoled  in  his  father’s  arms. 
Two  flight  cabins  had  been  haftily  conllruCted  by  nailing 
up  deal-boards,  and  in  one  of  thefe  melancholy  habita¬ 
tions  three  of  the  ftouteft  miners  had  breathed  their  lalt, 
and,  what  feems  Angular,  one  of  them  had  either  been 
ftripped  of  his  clothes  by  his  lurviving  companions,  or 
had  thrown  off  all  covering  from  mental  derangement. 
A  large  lump  of  horfe-flefli  wrapped  up  in  a  jacket,  nearly 
two  pounds  of  candles,  and  three  others  which  had  died 
out  when  half  burned,  were  found  in  this  apartment,  if 
it  can  be  fo  called.  One  man,  well  known  to  have  pof- 
feffed  a  remarkably  pacific,  difpofition,  had  retired  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  end  his  days  alone  and  in  quiet  ;  and  that  this 
would  be  the  cafe  was  predicted  by  many  of  his  fellow- 
workmen,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  mild  temper. 
Another  had  been  placed  to  watch  the  rife  or  fall  of  the 
water,  to  afcertain  which,  fticks  had  been  placed;  and  was 
found  dead  at  his  poll.  There  were  two  horfes  in  the 
part  of  the  mine  to  which  the  people  had  retired;  one 
had  been  flaughtered,  its  entrails  taken  out,  and  hind¬ 
quarters  cut  up  for  ufe;  the  other  was  faftened  to  a  ftake, 
which  it  had  almoft  gnawed  to  pieces,  as  well  as  a  corf  or 
coal-balket  that  had  been  left  within  its  reach.  Thirty- 
feven  horfes  were  loft  in  the  whole. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  mind  recovered  this  ftiock,  when 
another,  not  occafioned  by  water,  but  by  fire,  took  place 
at  Newbottle-colliery,  on  the  river  Wear.  This  lhaft 
was  nearly  diftitute  of  water;  the  mine  was  won  about 
four  years  ago  ;  one  lhaft,  called  the  Succefs  Pit,  is  about 
108  fathoms  deep.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  2,  1815,  a  cloud  of  duft  and  fmoke  wasfeen  to  iflue 
from  the  mouth  of  this  lhaft,  by  which  the  workmen  at 
bank  were  convinced  that  an  explofion  had  taken  place 
below  ground  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  trappers, 
C  who 
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who  was  not  above  fix  years  of  age,  cried  out  to  be  drawn 
up;  he  was  quickly  followed  by  fourteen  men  and  boys, 
moll  of  whom  were  Ihockingly  fcorched,  four  only  hav¬ 
ing  efcaped  the  effeCl  of  the  inflammable  gas.  But  a  Ihort 
time  was  allowed  to  elapfe  before  feveral  intrepid  pitmen 
defcended  into  the  mine,  where  they  found  the  corpfes  of 
fifty-feven  of  their  unfortunate  fellow-workmen  ftretched 
on  the  floor;  fome.  of  whom  appeared  to  be  burned  to 
death,  but  the  greater  number  to  have  been  fuflocated  by 
the  after-damp,  or  azotic  gas  left  by  the  combuftion  of 
the  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  gas.  Some  few  ftill  re¬ 
tained  figns  of  life,  but  expired  on  being  brought  into 
the  air.  From  thefe  circumftances  it  is  evident  the  blaft 
was  partial ;  for  many  of  the  men  had  quitted  the  boards 
where  they  had  been  at  work  apparently  unhurt,  but  met 
their  fate  on  the  waggon-way,  being  fuflocated  before 
they  could  reach  the  (haft.  Of  the  nineteen  horfes  in  the 
mine,  fix  only  were  killed  ;  thole  in  the  ftables  having 
furvived,  for  the  air-courfes  were  foon  reftored. 

In  about  three  w'eeks  afterwards,  an  explofion  of  the 
fame  nature  took  place,  at  Sheriff  Hill,  occafioned  both 
by  fire  and  water.  This  explofion,  however,  was  not  fo 
deftruClive  of  human  beings  as  either  of  the  former  of 
thofe  cataftrophes,  though  highly  diftreffing  in  its  confe- 
quences ;  for  on  the  prefent  occafion  all  the  managing 
and  experienced  miners  employed  in  the  concern  loll: 
their  lives.  The  mine  at  Sheriff-hill  is  fituated  on  the 
elevated  ground  forming  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  Vale 
of  Tyne,  oppofite  Newcaftle,  from  whence  its  diltance  is 
between  two  and  three  miles.  Here  the  low-main  coal  lies 
more  than  a  hundred  fathoms  from  the  furface,  and  in  it 
the  excavations  have  been  carried  on  for  a  confiderable 
number  of  years,  the  pitmen  being  now  employed  in 
hewing  away  the  pillars  left  at  the  firft  working  to  fup- 
port  the  roof.  On  the  morning  of  the  27  th  of  June,  1815, 
the  overman,  who  firlt  defcended  the  Ilabella  pit,  finding 
the  air  in  the  mine  to  be  impure,  with  proper  attention 
to  the  fafety  of  the  workmen  about  to  follow  him,  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  going  to  work  as  ufual  till  the  caufe  of 
the  obftruCtion  had  been  afcertained,  and  the  ventilation 
reftored  to  its  proper  courfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  three 
Mr.  Foggets,  refident  viewers,  with  five  overmen  and 
three  boys,  ventured  into  the  mine,  and  foon  difcovered 
the  ftagnation  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  occafioned  by  a 
body  of  water  efeaping  from  the  five-quarter  feam,  fituated 
eight  fathoms  above  the  low  main,  forcing-  away  a  large 
portion  of  roof,  and  bringing  with  it  a  quantity  of  “  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas.”  While  taking  meafures  to 
overcome  this  accident,  w'hich  had  been  long  dreaded,  the 
inflammable  air  by  degrees  dilpl.aced  the  atmofpheric  air; 
a  blaft  was  the  conlequence,  which  in  an  inftant  deftroyed 
all  thofe  who  were  near  it.  Mi-.  G.  Fogget,  having  been 
for  fome  time  in  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  had  quitted  the 
party  before  the  fatal  explofion  ;  but,  venturing  back  in 
hopes  of  faving  his  brothers  and  fon-in-law,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  azotic  gas,  or  after- clamp,  with  which  the  mine  was 
now  filled.  Nearly  eleven  hours  afterwards,  a  boy  who 
accompanied  him  was  found  lying  among’  the  water  and 
mud  in  a  ftate  of  infenftbility ;  but,  on  the  ufual  modes 
to  reftore  refpiration  being  adminiltered,  flowly  returned 
to'  life. 

What  can  we  add  to  thefe  faCts  ?  It  is  not  enough  that 
rnen  are  found,  who  voluntarily  venture  their  lives  in 
thefe  fubterranean  workings the  community  is  called  on 
to  fee  that  all  poflible  protection  be  afforded  them  ;  that  a 
preferring  hand,  fo  far  as  human  power  can  be  deemed 
preferving,  is  extended  ;  for  their  own  fakes,  for  their 
ramifies’  fakes,  for  the  nation’s  lake. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  at  length  effectually 
directed  to  the  lubjeCt.  A  few  gentlemen  had  formed  a 
fociety,  in  1813,  at  Sunderland,  entitled  A  Society  to 
prevent  Accidents  in  Coal-Mines;  Dr.  Gray,  reCtor  of 
Bi(hop-Weafmoutl),  an  aCtive  member  of  this  fociety,  in¬ 
vited  fir  H.  Davy,  in  the  dreadful  year  1815,  to  examine 
the  collieries,  with  a  view  to  ailift  the  efforts  of  the  fociety 


to  prevent  the  accidents  to  which  they  were  fubjedl. 
From  the  information  communicated  to  him  by  perfons 
employed  in  the  mines,  he  was  induced  to  commence  a 
feries  of  experiments  on  “  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,” 
which  led  to  feveral  unexpected  refults,  not  lefsintereft- 
ing  to  fcience  than  ufeful  in  their  application  to  the  arts. 
Before  proceeding  to  defcribe  thefe,  we  muft  notice  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Stephenfon,  an  engineer  in  the  Killing- 
worth-main  colliery,  who  previoully  to  this  time  had,  as 
he  aflerts,  (in  a  pamphlet  on  the  fubjeCt,  entitled  “  A 
Defcription  of  the  Safety-Lamp  invented  by  George  Ste¬ 
phenfon,”)  made  the  difcovery  that  inflammable  air  will 
not  explode  through  fmall  apertures.  In  the  fame  pam¬ 
phlet  he  ftates,  that  a  lamp  conftruCted  by  him  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  tried  in  the  above  colliery  on  the  21ft  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1815,  the  lamp  being  carried  in  fafety  into  a  part  of 
the  mine  where  a  ftrong  blower  of  inflammable  air  was 
ifluing.  The  experiment,  he  adds,  was  immediately  re¬ 
peated  in  the  prefence  of  two  perfons  employed  in  the 
works. 

Thefe  lamps,  judging  from  Mr.  Stephenfon’s  own  de¬ 
fcription,  yielded  but  a  feeble  light.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  improved  ;  but  thefe  improvements  bear  fo  clofe  a 
refemblance  to  parts  of  fir  H.  Davy’s  lamp,  hereafter  to 
be  defcribed,  that  we  conceive  Mr.  Stephenfon  mult  la¬ 
bour  under  no  fmall  difficulty  in  eftabiiftfing  his  claim  for 
their  original  invention.  The  queftion,  at  prefent  agi¬ 
tated  with  much  warmth,  can  only  be  decided  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  well-eftablifhed  dates  and  authentic  evidence; 
an  inveftigation  not  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  prefent 
work. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  infulation  obtained  in 
Dr.  Clanny’s  lamp  by  water,  firlt  fuggefted  to  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phenfon  the  poffibility,  that  fmall  apertures  might  inter¬ 
cept  the  exteniion  of  the  flame  as  effectually  as  water. 
On  this  fuggeftion  his  firlt  lamp  appears  conitruCted,  the 
tube  which  admitted  the  air  being  covered  with  a  Aide,  to 
diminifh  the  aperture  at  pleafure;  but  the  quantity  of  air 
which  could  be  fafely  admitted  through  one  aperture 
being  inadequate  to  the  fupport  of  the  flame,  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  only  way  to  enfure  both  light  and  fafety 
was  to  increafe  the  number  of  apertures,  diminifffing  the 
fize  of  each.  In  this  manner  it  appears  that  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
fon  proceeded  mechanically,  without  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  gas,  or  the  principles  on  which 
the  efteCts  were  produced.  We  think  however,  that,  as 
an  approximation  to  a  valuable  difcovery,  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
fon’s  lamp  entitled  him  to  the  patronage  and  fupport 
which  he  has  received.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  recollected, 
that  Dr.  Clanny  and  Mr.  Stephenfon  both  laboured  under 
the  difad  vantage  of  living  at  a  diltance  from  the  refidence 
of  ingenious  practical  mechanics  to  execute  their  inven¬ 
tions  in  the  molt  Ample,  cheap,  and  portable,  manner ;  an 
advantage  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis,  or  of  large  mechanical  manufactories. 

We  now  proceed,  without  interruption,  to  the  progrefs 
of  fir  Humphry  Davy’s  difcoveries. — The  hydrogen  gas 
united  to  certain  carbonic  matter  obtained  from  the  coal 
ftrata,  being  difpofed  to  take  fire,  when  of  a  certain  ftrength, 
from  the  contaCt  of  flame,  was  known  to  conftitute  the 
fire-damp,  which  had  been  fliown  by  Dr.  Henry  to  be 
“  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,”  of  the  fame  nature  in 
feveral  refpeCts  with  the  gas  obtained  from  the  diftillation 
of  coal.  It  is  produced  the  moft  abundantly  from  the 
deepeft  mines  ;  and  the  great  l'ources  of  it  are  certain 
fifl’ures  in  the  broken  ftrata  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dykes,  from  which  currents  of  it  iffue  in  great  quantity, 
and  fometimes  for  a  long  courfe  of  years.  The  abundance 
of  the  gas  thus  fpontaneoufly  extricated  from  the  ftrata, 
is  very  probably  to  be  accounted  for,  as  fir  H.  Davy  fug- 
gefts,  from  the  confolidation  of  the  coal  having  been 
effeCted  under  a  great  prefiure.  This  philofopher,  having 
fatisfied  liimfelf  on  the  fpot,  that  the  degree  of  light  ne- 
ceffary  for  working  the  mines  was  more  than  could  be 
obtained  by  the  ule  of  phofphorus,  or  of  electricity,  or 
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by  any  means  different  from  aCHve  inflammation,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  experiments  on  the  fire-damp  itfelf,  in 
order  to  difcover  whether  any  of  its  properties  might  pre- 
fe  it  the  means  of  defending  it  from  the  danger  of  explofion . 
The  pu reft  fire-damp  which  he  obtained  was  from  a  blower 
in  the  Hepburn  coalery ;  it  contained  only  T\-th  of  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  with  no  other  contamination  whatever.  The 
moft  impure  or  the  weakeft  fire-damp  contained  ^ths  of 
atmofpheric  air:  a  hundred  cubic  inches  of  the  firlt-men- 
tioned  fpecimen  weighed  exactly  19^-  grains  :  one  meafure 
of  it  required  to  its  complete  combuftion  by  the  eleCtric 
fpark,  nearly  two  meafnres  of  oxygen  ;  and  they  formed 
about  one  meafure  of  carbonic  acid.  From  a  number  of 
other  experiments  he  concluded,  that  the  opinion  ge¬ 
nerally  entertained  by  chemifts  refpe&ing  the  fire-damp 
is  perfectly  correct  ;  and  that  it  is  the  lame  fubftance  with 
the  inflammable  gas  of  marlhes,  the  true  nature  of  which 
was  firft  found  out  by  Mr.  Dalton,  who  (bowed,  that  it 
confifts  of  four  parts  of  hydrogen  in  weight  4,  and  one  of 
charcoal  in  weight  11-5. 

The  next  inquiry  was  into  the  combuftibility  or  ex- 
plofive  power  of  the  fire-damp,  when  diluted  with  different 
proportions  of  atmofpheric  air.  When  mixed  in  equal 
parts,  they  burnt  by  the  approach  of  a  lighted  taper,  but 
did  not  explode.  The  refults  of  a  number  of  other  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  fame  kind  made  it  appear,  that  the  mix¬ 
ture  which  poflefled  the  greateft  force  was  one  of  7  or  S 
parts  of  air  to  1  of  gas;  but,  neverthelefs,  the  report  pro¬ 
duced  by  fifty  cubical  inches  of  that  mixture,  was  lefs 
than  was  produced  by  five  cubical  inches  of  a  mixture  of 
2  parts  of  atmofpheric  air  with  1  of  hydrogen. 

It  then  occurred,  that  it  was  very  material  to  determine 
the  degree  of  heat  required  to  explode  the  fire-damp  when 
it  was  mixed  with  the  due  proportion  of  it.  It  was  found 
that  a  common  electrical  fpark  would  not  explode  five 
parts  of  air  and  one  of  fire-damp,  though  it  was  able  to 
explode  fix  parts  of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter. 
Very  ftrong  fparks  from  the  difcharge  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
feemed,  however,  to  have  the  fame  power  of  exploding 
different  mixtures  of  thofe  fluids  as  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
Well-burnt  charcoal,  ignited  to  the  ftrongeft  red  heat, 
did  not  explode  any  mixture  of  air  and  fire-damp ;  and 
charcoal  could  even  be  blown  np  to  whitenefs  by  an  ex¬ 
plofive  mixture  of  air  and  fire-damp,  without  producing 
inflammation.  An  iron  rod  at  the  higheft  red  heat,  and 
even  at  the  common  degree  of  white  heat,  was  equally 
inefficient ;  but,  when  in  brilliant  combuftion,  it  produced 
explofion.  Thus,  in  refpeCt  of  combuftibility,  it  was 
found  that  the  fire-damp  differs  materially  from  the  other 
inflammable  gafes.  Olefiant  gas,  mixed  with  fuch  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  air  as  to  render  it  explofive,  is  fired  both  by 
charcoal  and  iron  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat.  Gafeous 
oxyd  of  carbon,  which  explodes  when  mixed  with  two 
parts  of  air,  is  likewife  inflammable  by  red-hot  iron  and 
charcoal ;  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  fulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen. 

The  next  obje&  of  fir  Humphry’s  experiments,  was  the 
degree  of  expanfion  of  mixtures  of  air  and  fire-damp  during 
their  explofions,  and  likewife  their  power  of  communi¬ 
cating  flame  through  given  apertures  to  other  explofive 
mixtures.  He  found,  that  in  explofions,  at  the  moment 
when  the  expanfion  was  greateft,  the  volume  of  the  gas 
was  not  increafed  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  3  to  2. 
This,  we  muft  obferve,  is  a  much  fmaller  expanlion  than 
is  produced  by  the  heat  of  ignition  in  other  elaftic  fluids. 
In  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  the  expanfion  of  the  air  is 
eftimated  by  Robins  at  four  times  its  bulk  in  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
think  that  he  has  confiderably  under-rated  the  quantity 
of  it. 

Thefe  experiments  were  connected  with  the  propagation 
of  the  flame :  thofe  that  followed  were  more  immediately 
directed  to  that  objeCt.  In  the  conveyance  of  flame  from 
one  explofive  mixture  to  another,  he  found,  that  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  the  tube  of  communication  formed  a  great 


obftacle  ;  infomuch,  that  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  gas  from 
the  diftillation  of  coal,  and  8  parts  of  air,  could  not  be 
made  to  explode  in  a  glafs  tube  -J-th  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter;  although  the  above  mixture,  by  containing  fome 
olefiant  gas,  was  more  inflammable  than  the  common 
fire-damp.  In  like  manner,  when  he  exploded  mixtures 
of  fire-damp  and  air  in  a  jar,  communicating  with  the 
atmofphere  through  an  aperture  of  half  an  inch,  and  with 
a  bladder  having  in  it  an  exploding  mixture,  through  an 
aperture  of  £th  of  an  inch  ;  the  flame  palled  into  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  but  did  not  communicate  with  the  mixture  in 
the  bladder.  Here,  therefore,  was  a  limit  certainly  de¬ 
termined  to  the  width  of  the  apertures  by  which  flame 
could  be  communicated  from  one  explofive  mixture  to 
another.  This  was  a  difcovery  of  great  importance,  and 
obvioufly  pointed  at  a  method  by  which  the  flame  might 
be  reftrained  within  certain  bounds,  without  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  gafes  themfelves  being  entirely 
cut  off.  Sir  Humphry  concluded,  and  indeed  with  great 
probability,  that  this  phenomenon  depended  on  the  heat 
loft  during  the  explofion,  by  the  contact  of  a  large  cooling 
furface,  which  brought  the  temperature  of  the  firft  por¬ 
tions  exploded  below  that  required  for  the  firing  of  the 
contiguous  portions.  Thus  he  found,  that  metallic  tubes 
refitted  the  paflage  of  the  flame  better  than  glafs  tubes  of 
the  fame  diameter,  metal  being  a  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  glafs.  In  this  way,  the  high  temperature  required 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  fire-damp  furnilhed  the  means 
of  confining  the  flame  within  certain  bounds,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  material  of  the  combuftion  was  diffufed  all 
round,  and  the  parts  every-where  in  contact  with  one 
another.  A  more  difficult  problem  than  to  prevent  the 
communication  of  flame  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  one  more 
unlikely  to  be  refolved,  cannot  eafily  be  imagined.  A 
covering  for  the  flame  was  to  be  provided,  penetrable  to 
light,  and  penetrated  by  the  inflammable  fubftance  that 
was  on  fire  within,  and  yet  impenetrable  to  the  flame, 
which  it  muft  not  permit  to  efcape.  By  pufhing  the 
fame  experiments  farther,  fuch  a  covering  was  actually 
found;  and  it  was  difcovered  that  the  flame  of  the  fire¬ 
damp  would  not  pafs  through  very  fine  wire-fieves  or 
wire-gauze.  It  was  alfo  obferved  that  mixtures  of  azot 
and  carbonic  acid,  thrown  into  an  explofive  mixture  of 
air  and  fire-damp,  deprived  the  latter  of  its  power  of 
explofion.  Carbonic  acid  more  effectually  allayed  the 
exploding  power  than  the  azot,  probably  on  account  of 
its  greater  capacity  for  heat,  as  well  as  its  better  conduct¬ 
ing  power  proceeding  from  its  greater  denfity. 

The  fafety-lamps  and  fire-fieves  conftruCted  from  thefe 
experiments,  were  very  properly  fubjeCted  to  the  fevereft 
trials ;  to  trials,  indeed,  much  more  fevere  than  they 
could  ever  meet  with  in  the  mines.  “  I  fubmitted  the 
fafe-canals,  tubes,  and  wire-gauze  fire-fieves,”  fays  fir 
Humphry,  “  to  much  more  fevere  tefts.  I  made  them  the 
medium  of  communication  between  a  large  glafs  veflel 
filled  with  the  llrongeft  explofive  mixture  of  carburated 
hydrogen  and'  air,  and  a  bladder  half  full  of  the  lame 
mixture,  both  infulated  from  the  atmofphere.  By  means 
of  wires  pafling  near  the  flop-cock  of  the  glafs  veflel,  I 
fired  the  explofive  mixture  in  it  by  the  difcharge  of  a 
Leyden  jar.  The  bladder  a]  ways  expanded  at  the  moment 
the  explofion  was  made,  a  contraction  as  rapidly  took 
place,  and  a  lambent  flame  played  round  the  mouths  of 
the  fafety-apertures,  upon  the  glafs  veflel,  but  the  mixture 
in  the  bladder  did  not  explode  ;  and,  by  prefling  fome  of 
it  into  the  glafs  veflel,  fo  as  to  make  it  replace  the  foul 
air,  and  fubjeCting  it  to  the  eleCtric  fpark,  repeated  ex- 
plofions  were  produced,  proving  the  perfeft  fecurity  of 
the  fafety-apertures,  even  when  aCted  on  by  a  much 
more  powerful  explofion  than  could  poflibly  occur  from 
the  introduction  of  air  from  the  mines.” 

Thefe  experiments  led  to  feveral  excellent  contrivances, 
which  fimplified  themfelves  as  they  proceeded,  and  ended 
at  laft  in  the  Jafety-lamp,  made  of  wire-gauze,  in  the 
fhape  of  a  cage  or  cylinder.  The  apertures  in  the  gauze 
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Should  not  exceed  2%th  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and 
though  the  thicknefs  of  the  wire  is  not  of  much  impor¬ 
tance,  as  the  fire-damp  is  not  inflamed  by  ignited  or  red- 
hot  wire,  yet  from  -g^th  to  -g^th  of  an  inch  is  found  moft 
convenient.  The  wire  cylinder,  that  ferves  as  a  cover  to 
the  lamp,  and  is  fattened  to  it  by  a  fcrew  of  four  or  five 
turns,  Should  not  be  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 
If  it  is  larger,  the  combuftion  of  the  fire-damp  within 
renders  the  top  inconveniently  hot.  The  fize  of  the  lamp, 
according  to  the  dimenfions  in  the  figure  which  fir  Hum¬ 
phry  has  given,  is  one  inch  fix-tenths  for  the  diameter  of 
the  wire  cylinder,  and  fix  inches  and  a  half  for  its  length. 
This  is  fcrewed  down  on  a  cylindric  box,  containing  the 
oil  and  the  wick,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  gauze  cylinder  is  defended  by  fix  ftrong 
upright  wares,  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  this  box,  and 
fupporting  a  cylindric  top  of  metal,  to  which  is  fixed  the 
hook  or  ring  by  which  the  lamp  is  carried.  A  finall 
cylinder,  obliquely  projecting  from  the  fide  of  the  under 
part  of  the  lamp,  ferves  to  convey  the  oil  to  the  wick. 
The  whole  is  fo  perfectly  Ample,  fo  eafily  ufed,  and  fo 
little  in  danger  from  accidents  of  any  kind,  that  it  is 
Angularly  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  to  be  placed,  when  it  has  to  encounter  ignorance,  and 
the  carelefinefs  which  even  the  moft  imminent  danger 
cannot  reprefs  for  a  continuance  of  time. 

When  this  lamp  is  ufed,  and  where  the  fire-damn  has 
a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  the  whole  of  the  wire-cylinder 
is  filled  with  flame,  the  fire-damp  burning  with  a  greenilh- 
blue  colour;  fo  that  this  lamp  ferves  to  confume  the  damp, 
and,  of  confequence,  not  only  to  difcover  the  enemy,  and 
defend  from  his  attack,  but  alfo  finally  to  deftroy  him 
altogether.  In  no  inftance  could  the  motto  be  better 
applied,  Natura  propriis  armis  viSla. 

To  this  lamp  a  valuable  addition  has  been  lately  made 
by  the  application  of  a  lens  before  the  flame,  to  condenfe 
the  rays  of  light,  and  dire  ft  them  to  any  particular  fpot. 
It  has  the  farther  advantage  of  protefting  that  part  of  the 
wire-gauze  from  coal-duft,  by  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
choaked  and  obfcured  in  a  few  hours. 

In  fubfequent  experiments,  fir  H.  Davy  difcovered  that 
much  thicker  wires  and  larger  apertures  might  be  ufed 
than  were  at-firft  applied.  This  gave  to  the  lamp  greater 
ftrength,  and  tranfmitted  more  light.  Gauze  made  of 
brafs  wire  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  containing 
only  ico  apertures  in  the  fquare  inch,  did  not  communi¬ 
cate  exploiion  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  coal-gas  and 
twelve  of  common  air,  fo  long  as  the  wire  was  cool;  but 
as  foo.n  as  the  top  became  hot  an  exploiion  took  place. 
A  quick  lateral  motion  alfo  enabled  it  to  communicate 
exploiion.  With  196  apertures  to  the  fquare  inch,  the 
explofion  was  not  communicated  till  the  wire  became 
ftrongly  hot.  Iron-wire-gauze,  containing  240  apertures 
to  the  fquare  inch,  was  fafe  in  explofive  mixtures  of  coal- 
gas,  till  it  became  ftrongly  red-hot  at  the  top.  Iron-wire- 
gauze  of  576  apertures  to  the  fquare  inch,  or  the  g^th 
part  of  an  inch  each  in  diameter,  appears,  fays  fir  H.  Davy, 
to  be  fafe  under  all  circumftances,  in  explofive  mixtures 
of  coal-gas.  With  very  fine  wire-gauze,  mixtures  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  hydrogen  gafes  maybe  burned  without  explofion 
until  the  brafs  wire  begins  to  melt. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  fay  much  in  commendation  of  an 
invention  which  fpeaks  fo  forcibly  by  the  effefts  it  has 
already  produced.  It  has  been  received  by  the  miners  at 
Whitehaven  and  Newcaftle  as  a  gift  from  heaven,  which 
by  its  aCtion  equally  excited  their  thahkfulnefs  and  their 
attonilhment.  We  have  read  with  much  latisfafttion,  a 
paragraph  from  the  Newcaftle  Journal,  which  far  out¬ 
weighs  all  other  praife  :  that,  when  fir  H.  Davy  lately 
palled  through  that  town,  a  deputation  from  a  general 
meeting  of  thofe  interefted  in  the  coal-trade  of  the  Tyne 
and  Wear  waited  on  him  to  teftify  their  refpeft  and 
admiration  of  his  great  and  fplendid  difcovery  of  the 
ftifety-lamp  for  exploring  mines  when  charged  with  inflam¬ 


mable  gas.  “  Meflrs.  Watlon  and  Buddie,”  it  is  added 
(coal-viewers  very  much  diftinguilhed  for  their  Skill  and 
accuracy),  “  have  made  a  variety  of  trials  with  this  lamp, 
in  places  which  it  was  impoflible  to  approach  with  a  com¬ 
mon  candle  without  certain  deftruftion,  and  have  com¬ 
pletely  proved  its  Safety  and  utility.”  And  they  have  fince 
Shown  their  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  the  difcovery.  to 
their  interefts  and  thofe  of  humanity,  by  prelenting  fir 
Humphry  with  a  handlbme  fervice  of  plate,  of  the  value 
of  nearly  2000I.  which  took  place  on  the  nth  of  Oftober, 
1817,  when  a  grand  dinner  was  given  to  him  at  Newcaftle. 

In  the  July  preceding,  the  wire-gauze  lamp  had  been 
put  to  decifive  proof  in  one  of  the  collieries,  at  the  Hurlet, 
near  Paifley.  The  mine  had  been  abandoned  upwards  of 
twelve  months,  by  reafon  of  the  fire-damp.  The  gradual 
approach  to  the  dangerous  gas  w-as  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
cluded  flame  of  the  lamp  prelenting  a  lengthened  fpire, 
fo  as  to  brufh  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  on  palling  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  explofive  medium,  the  wire-gauze  became, 
luddenly  red  hot,  and  the  “  Davy”  continued  full  of 
foreign  flame  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  A  candle  in  this 
wafte  might  have  been  as  deftruftive  as  any  upon  record  ; 
for  it  exhibited  an  explofive  atmofpliere  from  the  very 
floor,  in  an  extent  of  three  or  four  acres.  A  dreadful 
explofion  occurred  fome  years  ago  in  this  mine,  by  which 
Seventeen  perfons  perished. 

But  this  excellent  invention  has  not  yet  come  into  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  ;  or  we  Ihould  not  have  read,  that,  lb  lately  as 
Dec.  19,  1817,  the  explofion  of  fire-damp  in  the  Plain  Pit 
at  Rainton  Colliery,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  occafioned 
the  lofs  of  feven-and-twenty  lives. 

From  Mons  in  Flanders  we  are  informed,  (Feb.  1818.) 
that  tliefe  lamps  had  been  tried  in  the  mines  and  pits  of 
that  country,  and  with  the  moft  complete  fuccefs. 

The  farther  experience  of  another  year,  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  fcale,  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  has  fully 
confirmed  the  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding 
Statements  ;  and  we  may  juftly  confider  the  fafety-lamp  a3 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  prefents  which  philolophy  has 
made  to  the  ufeful  arts. 

The  above  article  has  been  compiled  from — Brand’s 
Hift.  of  Newcaftle  ;  Wilkes’s  Britifh  Direftory ;  Davy  on. 
Fire-damp,  1816  ;  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1816,  1817;  Monthly 
..Mag.  vol.  xxxix.  xl.  xli.  xliv.  Gent.  Mag.  for  Dec.  1817  ; 
Edinburgh  Review,  N°5i. 

NEW'CHURCH,  a  town  of  Lancafliire :  three  miles 
weft  of  Colne. 

NEW'CHURCH,  a  village  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  New¬ 
port  in  the  Ille  of  Wight. — Near  this  is  the  little  village 
of  St.  Lawrence,  in  a  lltuation  remarkably  romantic,  con¬ 
futing  of  a  flip  of  land  fecluded  from  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
try  by  a  range  of  rocky  cliffs  refembling  an  immenle  ftone 
wall.  The  village  confilts  of  a  few  ftraggling  cottages, 
with  a  church  the  fmaileit  in  the  ifland.  The  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  village  is  by  a  fteep  road  cut  through  the  cliff. 

NEW'COMB  (Thomas),  an  Englifli  divine,  poet,  and 
tranflator,  of  conliderable  merit,  who  died  about  1764, 
being  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age. 

NEW'COME  (William),  a  learned  and  excellent  Irifti 
prelate  in  the  18th  century,  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
the  fecond  fon  of  the  Rev.  J-ofeph  Newcome,  vicar  of  St. 
Helen’s  at  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  and  reftor  of  Barton 
le  Clay  in  Bedfordshire.  Fie  was  born  at  the  latter  place, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1729.  He  received  his  education 
in  claflical  learning  at  Abingdon  grammar-fchool,  where 
he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  the  fuperior  excellence  of  his 
themes  and  other  fchool-exercifes.  In  the  year  1745, 
having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  elementary  learning,  be 
was  elefted  to  a  fcholarlhip  of  Pembroke-college,  Oxford. 
Here  his  very  extraordinary  diligence  and  clofe  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  different  departments  of  academical  learning 
were  eminently  confpicuous ;  and  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  at  the  ftatuteable  period,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1753, 
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•with  great  reputation.  At  the  fame  time  Mr.  Newcome 
recommended  himfelf  to  univerfal  efteem,  by  the  exem- 
plarinefs  of  his  moral  character,  and  the  amiable  decorum 
of  his  manners.  As  by  his  early  inclination  he  was  de- 
iigned  for  the  clerical  profeffion,  he  paid  a  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  fcriptural  knowledge, 
facred  criticifm,  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  collateral 
branches  of  learning  by  which  he  might  be  qualified  to 
fuftain  the  character  of  a  Chriltian  minifter  with  refpec- 
tability  and  ufefulnefs.  Afterwards  he  was  elefted  fellow, 
and  became  tutor,  of  Hertford-college  ;  and  among  other 
pupils  who  were  placed  under  his  care,  were  lord  Henry 
Seymour,  and  thelate  right  honourable  Charles  James  Fox, 
who  reflected  great  credit  on  the  inftrudtions  of  their  ex¬ 
cellent  tutor,  and  always  cherifhed  a  warm  refpeft  for  his 
perfon  and  memory.  While  he  continued  at  Hertford- 
college,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  occaiioned  the 
lofs  of  his  left  arm.  By  the  fudden  clofe  of  a  door  upon 
it,  he  received  fo  fevere  an  injury  that  a  mortification 
enfued,  and  it  was  found  neceflary  that  he  ffiould  fubmit 
to  an  amputation,  in  order  to  lave  his  life.  Mr.  Newcome 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doff  or  of  divinity, 
in  1765.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  in  the 
following  year,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  on  the  Irifh 
epifcopal  bench,  he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Dro- 
more.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  during  the  greateft 
part  of  nine  years,  diligently  and  faithfully  difcharging 
the  duties  of  his  epifcopal  office,  and  fecuring  the  refpeft 
of  all  parties,  and  of  all  religious  perfuafions,  by  the  affa¬ 
bility,  prudence,  candour,  and  moderation,  which  were 
the  invariable  guides  of  his  conduff.  Soon  after  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  this  fee,  he  entered  into  the  matrimonial  con¬ 
nexion  with  an  Englifn  lady  of  a  refpeffable  family,  who 
died  not  many  years  afterwards,  leaving  behind  her  one 
daughter.  Some  time  after  her  death  he  married  a  fecond 
Englilb  lady,  of  an  ancient  Berkfhire  family,  who  furvived 
him,  and  by  whom  he  had  l'everal  fons  and  daughters. 

In  the  year  1775,  under  lord  Harcourt’s  adminiftration. 
Dr.  Newcombe  was  tranflated  from  Dromore  to  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Ofl'ory.  Hitherto  he  had  not  been  known  to 
the  world  as  an  author,  excepting,  perhaps,  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  fome  fingle  fermons,  on  particular  occafions  ; 
but  he  now  made  preparation  for  laying  before  the  public 
fome  of  the  more  important  fruits  of  his  learned  and  well- 
direfied  ftudies.  The  firft  of  his  valuable  publications 
was  “  An  Harmony  of  the  Gofpels  ;  in  which  the  Englifh 
Text  is  difpofed  after  Le  Clerc’s  Manner,  with  fuch  various 
Readings  at  the  Foot  of  the  Page  as  have  received  Wet- 
ftein’s  Sanction  in  his  Folio  Edition  of  the  Greek  Tefta- 
ment.  Obfervations  are  fubjoined,  tending  to  fettle  the 
Time  and  Place  of  the  feveral  Tranfaftions,  to  eftablith 
the  Series  of  Faffs,  and  to  reconcile  fome  Inconfiftencies,” 
1778,  folio.  This  work  refleffs  great  honour  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  learning  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  on  the  pains 
which  he  has  taken  in  it,  by  the  exercife  of  calm  and 
rational  criticifm,  to  contribute  his  efforts  towards  the 
removal  of  the  difficulties  in  harmonizing  the  Gofpels; 
and  we  give  entire  credit  to  the  preliminary  declaration 
made  by  him  when  he  faid,  “  the  advancement  of  facred 
literature  is  the  end  of  my  ftudies,  and  the  object  of  my 
ambition.”  In  the  courfe  of  it,  the  biffiop  maintains  the 
common  opinion  that  our  Saviour’s  miniftry  continued 
at  leaft  three  years,  and  makes  fome  remarks  on  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley’s  Greek  Harmony,  publiffied  in  the  preceding  year, 
in  which  the  author  fupports  Mr.  Mann’s  hypothefis,  that 
our  Lord’s  miniftry  did  not  laft  more  than  one  year. 
Soon  after  the  bilhop’s  Harmony  appeared,  Dr.  Prieftley 
pubiiflied  one  in  Engliffi,  with  a  letter  prefixed  addrefied 
to  the  biffiop  of  Ofl'ory,  defending  the  hypothefis  which 
he  had  formerly  adopted.  In  the  year  1780,  Dr.  New- 
come,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  tranflated  to 
the  fee  of  Waterford,  anfwered  that  letter  in  a  diftindt 
publication,  entitled,  “  The  Duration  of  our  Lord’s 
Vox.,  XVII.  No.  115,7. 


Miniftry  particularly  confidered,”  & c.  umo.  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  reply  from  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  “  A  Second  Letter  to 
the  Bifliop  of  Waterford.”  To  this  fecond  letter  the 
biffiop  pubiiflied  an  anfwer  in  the  fame  year,  which  was 
followed  by  a  fecond  reply  from  his  opponent :  and  thus 
terminated  a  controverfy,  conduced  on  both  fides  with 
great  acutenefs  and  critical  (kill,  and  with  a  degree  of 
candour  and  good  manners  very  honourable  to  both  the 
difputants,  who  fat  down  each  fatisfied  with  his  own 
opinion. 

In  the  year  1782,  biffiop  Newcome  publiffied,  “  Obfer¬ 
vations  on  our  Lord’s  Condufi  as  a  Divine  Inftrudlor,  and 
on  the  Excellence  of  his  moral  Character  ;”  in  4to.  This 
fubjeft  he  has  treated  with  equal  judgment  and  piety, 
and  entered  into  the  true  fpirit  of  our  Saviour’s  character. 
An  improved  edition  of  this  work  was  publiffied  in  179 5, 
in  8vo.  In  the  year  1785,  our  prelate  rendered  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  lervice  to  biblical  fcholars  by  publifhing  what 
he  modeftly  calls,  “  An  Attempt  towards  an  improved 
Verfion,  a  metrical  Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation,  of 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,”  440.  The  manner  in  which 
this  arduous  tafk  has  been  executed  by  him,  affords  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
idiom  of  the  original,  as  well  as  of  his  judgment  and 
candour.  By  giving  to  his  verfion  a  metrical  form,  after 
the  example  of  bifliop  Lovvth  in  his  New  Tranflation  of 
Ifaiah,  he  has  preferved,  as  far  perhaps  as  could  be  done 
in  a  tranflation,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue;  and  he  has  rendered  his  performance  valuable 
to  the  expoiitors  of  the  facred  writings,  by  keeping  faith¬ 
fully  in  view,  both  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  his 
notes,  an  admirable  rule  which,  with  others,  he  has  laid 
down  as  neceflary  to  a  juft  and  true  tranflation  of  the 
Scriptures.  “  The  critical  fenfe  of  pafl'ages  ffiould  be 
confidered,”  fays  he,  “  and  not  the  opinion  of  any  deno¬ 
mination  of  Chriftians  whatever.  The  tranflators  ffiould 
be  philologifts,  and  not  controverfialifts.”  In  the  year 
1788,  bifliop  Newcome  gave  to  the  public, A11  Attempt 
towards  an  improved  Verfion,  a  metrical  Arrangement, 
and  an  Explanation,  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,”  in  440.  The 
work  bears  equal  teftimony  with  the  preceding,  to  the 
author’s  learning,  diligence,  and  impartiality.  In  a  very 
admirable  preface  to  this  work,  and  on  other  occafions, 
bifliop  Newcome  recommends  moft  earneftly  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  language,  on  account  of  the  vait  im¬ 
portance  of  the  treafures  which  it  unfolds  :  “  The  vene¬ 
rable  books  written  in  Hebrew  are  indeed  highly  curious 
and  inftruftive,  apart  from  religious  confiderations.  The 
hiftorian,  the  geographer,  the  chronologer,  the  antiquarian, 
the  naturalift,  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  legiflator,  the  ob- 
ferver  of  human  nature  in  its  original  fimplicity,  of  the 
fource3  whence  nations  fprang,  of  fociety  in  its  earlieft 
ftage,  and  of  ancient  Eaftern  manners  in  their  only  genuine 
reprefentation ;  will  here  find  their  refearches  amply  re¬ 
warded,  no  lefs  than  the  divine  who  raifes  his  eye  to  the 
adorable  ways  of  Providence  in  the  religious  and  civil 
hiftory  of  mankind.”  And  the  worthy  prelate  adds,  that 
“  Such  a  vein  of  Hebraifm  runs  through  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  that  even  tbefe  divine  oracles  cannot 
be  accurately  und.erftood,  nor  the  anomalies  of  their 
ftyle  explained,  without  fome  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
literature.” 

In  the  year  1792,  bifliop  Newcome  publiffied,  “A  Re¬ 
view  of  the  chief  Difficulties  in  the  Gofpel  Hiftory  relating 
to  our  Lord’s  Refurreflion :  intended  to  retract  fome 
Errors  contained  in  the  Author’s  Greek  Harmony,  and 
to  (how  that  Dr.  Benfon’s  Hypothefis  is  fatisfacfory ;” 
quarto.  In  this  piece,  which  difplays  a  very  uncommon 
fpirit  of  opennefs  and  candour,  biblical  fcholars  are  pre- 
fented  with  a  rational  and  perfpicious  elucidation  of  a 
difficult  and  important  part  of  the  evangelical  writings, 
accompanied  with  learned  and  ufeful  notes.  Another 
valuable  work  with  which  Dr.  Newcome  favoured  the 
public  in  the  year  1792,  is  entitled,  “  An  hiftorical  View 
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of  the  Englifli  Biblical  Tranflations ;  the  Expediency  of 
reviling  by  Authority  our  prelent  Tranflation ;  and  the 
Means  of  executing  fuch  a  Revilion  ;”  oftavo.  The  firft 
chapter  into  which  this  work  is  divided,  contains  a  hiftory 
of  the  Englifli  verfions  of  the  Bible  from  Wickliff  to 
James  I.  which  is  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  Lewis’s  Com¬ 
plete  Hiftory  of  the  feveral  Tranflations  of  the  Holy 
Bible  and  New  Teftament  into.  Englifli,  &c.  but  more 
diftinft  and  judicious  than  that  work,  and  abounding  in 
more  ufeful  information.  The  fecond  chapter  preterits 
us  with  a  methodical  and  entertaining  view  of  “  fuch 
authorities  as  have  occurred  on  the  fubjeft  of  our  au- 
thorifed  verfion  ;  whether  they  confider  its  merit  or  de¬ 
merit,  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  recommitting  it  to 
the  anvil.”  The  third  chapter  confifts  of  fatisfaftory 
anfwers  to  the  ordinary  objections  to  an  improved  verfion 
of  the  Bible,  which  the  biftiop  has  delivered  partly  in  his 
own  words,  and  partly  in  the  words  of  the  authorities 
before  introduced  by  him.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  Dr. 
Newcome  brings  forward  his  arguments  to  fliow  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  an  improved  verfion  ;  of  which  the  principal 
are,  the  flux  nature  of  living  languages,  and  the  vaft 
accelfion  to  the  biblical  apparatus  which  has  been  fur- 
nilhed  lince  the  period  when  the  prefent  verfion  was 
executed.  The  laft  chapter  contains  rules  for  conducting 
an  improved  verfion  of  the  Bible,  which  he  prefixed  to 
liis  verfion  of  the  minor  prophets,  with  confiderable  en¬ 
largements,  and  additional  illuftrations  from  later  critics. 
To  the  whole  is  added  a  lilt  of  the  various  editions  of 
the  Bible,  and  parts  of  the  Bible,  in  Englifli,  from  157.6 
to  1776. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1795,  under  the.adminiftration 
of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  our  prelate  was  railed  to  the  higheft 
dignity  in  the  Irifli  church,  by  being  tranflated  from 
Waterford  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Armagh,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Robinfon,  lord  Rokeby,  pri¬ 
mate  of  all  Ireland.  On  this  occafion  he  had  to  advance 
to  the  heirs  of  his  predecefior  the  large  fum  of  fifteen  or 
fixteen  thoufand  pounds,  under  a  parliamentary  arrange¬ 
ment  which  took  place  during  the  life-time  of  Dr.  Robin¬ 
fon.  So  confiderable  was  the  expenditure  of  that  prelate 
for  the  improvement  of  his  diocefe,  as  well  as  of  the 
cathedral  and  palace  at  Armagh,  exclulive  of  very  muni¬ 
ficent  donations  from  his  own  private  purle,  that  an  aft 
of  parliament  was  palled  empowering  him  to  eltablilh  a 
fpecies  of  mortgage  on  his  fee,  by  which  his  heirs  fliould 
receive  a  fine  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  from 
his  immediate'fuccefibr,  and  the  heirs  of  fucceeding  pre¬ 
lates  fmaller  fines,  decreafingin  a  fixed  ratio,  till  the  whole 
mortgage  fliould  be  difeharged.  The  large  fum  which 
archbilliop  Newcome  had  to  advance,  he  was  enabled  to 
pay  without  any  inconvenience  out  of  his  private  fortune, 
which  he  had  managed  with  prudential  economy,  while 
in  his  various  fituations  he  had  upheld  the  dignity  of  the 
epifcopal  charafter,  by  a  liberal  attention  to  the  demands 
of  benevolence  and  hofpitality.  In  his  new  fituation  he 
maintained  the  fame  charafter  which  had  rendered  him 
the  objeft  of  univerfal  refpeft  and  elleem  at  Dromore, 
Oflory,  and  Waterford.  It  is  true,  that  the  rank  to  which 
he  was  elevated  obliged  him  to  aflume  greater  ftate  in  his 
manner  of  living  and  appearance,  and  to  mix  more  in 
public  life,  than  was  perfeftly  agreeable  to  his  withes; 
but  lie  condufted  liimfelf  through  tliofe  feenes  with  the 
fame  propriety  which  governed  him  in  all  his  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  rejoicing  when  he  was  enabled  to  with¬ 
draw  from  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  domellic  felicity, 
and  the  purfuit  of  his  beloved  ftudies.  In  the  year  1795, 
the  archbiftiop  published  his  “  Primary  Charge,”  in  quarto, 
which  calls  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  a  very  important 
and  much  neglefted  part  of  the  paftoral  care,  that  of 
occafional  and  private  inftruftion.  With  equal  good 
fenfe,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  zeal  for  the  interefts 
of  practical  religion,  the  author  points  out  in  it  the  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  duty  which  he  recomtuends ;  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  private  inftruftion  which  'ante  from  the 
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ordinary  courfe  of  the  clerical  duty,  and  thofe  which 
accidentally  offer  themfelves;  and  the  manner  of  commu¬ 
nicating  inftruftion  to  different  descriptions  of  perfons. 
This  charge  was  the  laft  publication  of  the  worthy  prelate 
during  his  lifetime,  who,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  good 
men,  died  at  Dublin  on  the  nth  of  January,  1S00,  in  the 
feventy-firft  year  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  the  archbifliop’s  death,  the  ftores  of  biblical 
literature  were  enriched  by  the  publication  of  his  “At¬ 
tempt  towards  reviling  our  Englifli  Tranflation  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  or  the  new  Covenant  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  towards  illuftrating  the  Senfe  by  philological  and  ex¬ 
planatory  Notes;”  in  two  volumes,  large  oftavo.  This 
work  was  printed  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1796,  but  was 
relerved  for  publication  till  after  the  author’s  death,  be- 
caufe  he  was  unwilling,  at  his  advanced  period  of  life, 
to  engage  in  the  coutroverfies  to  which  his  alterations  of 
the  commonly-received  verfion  might  give  rife.  This 
work  has  been  made  the  bafis  of  an  “  Improved  Verfion 
of  the  New  Teftament,  publifhed  by  a  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Chriftian  Knowledge,  &c.”  much  to  the 
mortification,  as  we  have  heard,  of  fome  of  the  arch¬ 
bifliop’s  relatives.  The  archbiftiop  had  employed  a  con¬ 
fiderable  portion  of  his  time  on  an  “  Attempt  towards 
reviling  our  Englifli  Tranflation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;” 
and  he  bequeathed  his  interleaved  Bible,  in  four  volumes 
folio,  containing  the  refult  of  his  labours,  to  the  library 
at  Lambeth-palace.  We  underftand,  from  the  article  in 
the  General  Biography  to  which  we  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  foregoing  fafts,  that  there  exifts  fomewhere 
in  MS.  a  memoir  of  the  archbiftiop  drawn  up  by  himfelf, 
and  in  his  own  hand- writing,  in  which  he  gives  an  intereft- 
ing  account  of  the  progrefs  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  fenti- 
ments  relative  to  the  charafters  and  opinions  which  have 
occafioned  much  difeufiion  in  the  theological  world. 

NEW'COMEN  (Matthew),  a  nonconformift  divine, 
who  was  ejefted  from  the  living  of  Dedham  in  Eflex  in 
166a,  was  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  lie 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  He  was  likewife  a  member  of 
the  Weftminfter  aftembly  of  divines,  and  had  fome  con¬ 
cern  in  drawing  up  their  Catechifm.  Mr.  Newcomen  was 
one  of  the  five  perfons  who  wrote  “  Smeftymnuus,”  which 
was  a  treatife  againll  Bilhop  Hall’s  Vindication  of  Epif- 
copacy.  The  title  of  the  work  was  made  up  of  the  initials 
chriftian  and  furnames  of  the  feveral  authors,  viz.  Stephen 
Marftial,  Edmund  Calaniy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew 
Newcomen,  and  William  Spurftow.  After  Newcomen 
was  ejefted  for  his  adherence  to  confidence,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1666. 

NEW'DIGATE,  a  village  in  Surrey,  five  miles  foutli- 
eaft.  of  Dorking.  In  the  eaft  part  of  this  parifii  there  is  a 
medicinal  fpring  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  of  Epfom. 
The  Wyld  hereabouts  is  obferved  to  bear  excellent  oats, 
but  its  foil  does  not  agree  well  with  barley.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefe  parts  do  not  yoke  their  pigs,  to  prevent 
them  from  breaking  through  the  hedges,  but  run  lkewers 
of  two  or  three  inches  long  through  their  nofes.  Here 
is  a  hamlet  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  this 
pari  fli. 

Okeley,  near  the  head  of  the  Mole,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Newdigate,  is  a  village  fo  called  from  its  plenty  of  oaks  : 
in  its  church-yard  there  grow  rofe-bulhes  at  the  head  of 
feveral  of  the  graves,  according  to  a  cuftom  time  out  of 
mind  ;  viz.  That,  if  a  young  man,  or  maid,  lofe  their  lovers 
by  death,  before  marriage,  the  furvivor  plants  a  rofe-tree 
at  the  head  of  the  deceafed’s  grave ;  which  fome  fondly 
keep  up  many  years  at  their  own  colt.  Near  the  church 
is  the  moat  and"  mole  of  the  keep,  being  all  that  remains 
of  a  cattle,  laid  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes. 
The  poor  people  hereabouts  draw  rufhes  through  melted 
greafe,  to  lave  the  expenfe  of  candles.  The  famous  old 
Roman  military  way,  called  Stone-ftreet,  may  be  plainly 
traced  through  this  place  in  Monk’s  Farm,  two  miles  to 
the  foutli.  The  common  people  fay  the  devil  made  it, 
and  brought  the  flints  and  pebbles  of  it  from  the  beaches 
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sn  Suffex ;  it  being  a  prodigious  work,  ten  yards  broad 
an  fome  parts,  leven  in  mod,  a  yard  and  a  half  deep  in 
ftone,  and  near  three  miles  long. 

NEW'EKLOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Beraun  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-eall  of  Beraun. 

NEW'EL,  f.  The  upright  poll  round  which  the  (lairs 
are  carried,  being  that  part  of  the  ftaircafe  which  fullains 
the  (leps. — Let  the  (lairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a 
fair  open  newel ,  and  finely  railed  in.  Bacon. — A  new  tiling ; 
novelty : 

He  was  fo  enamoured  with  the  newel , 

That  nought  he  deemed  dear  for  the  jewel. 

SpenJeCs  Shop.  Cal.  Map. 

NEW'ELL,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-well  of  Pinfk. 

NEW'ENDEN,  a  village  in  Kent,  with  a  bridge  over 
the  Rother,  which  here  divides  the  county  from  Suffex ; 
four  miles  fouth-eall  of  Cranbrook.  It  was  anciently  a 
city,  and  the  chief  place  for  ftrength  in  this  fide  of  the 
county,  till  about  4885  when  the  firfl  king  of  the  South- 
Saxons  belieged  and  took  it  by  (form  from  the  Britons, 
ut  them  all  to  the  fword,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground; 
lit  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Here  was  a 
priory,  the  firfl  of  theCarmelite-friars  in  England,  founded 
in  1241  ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  parifh  called  Callje-Tall 
there  flood  a  caftle,  which  was  ruined  by  the  Danes  in  892. 
This  townfhip  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  an  under  bailiff. 
There  was  a  harbour  here  formerly  much  frequented,  for 
the  river  falls  nine  miles  off  into  the  harbour  of  Rye; 
but  it  is  now  a  poor  village,  where  an  alehoufe  is  the  belt 
houfe;  and  the  church,  which  is  ill-built,  is  out  of  repair. 
Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  here.  It  has  a  fair  on 
the  (irlt  of  July. 

NEW'ENHAM,  a  village  in  Bedfordfhire,  ea(l  of  Bed¬ 
ford;  had  formerly  a  monaftery. — A  village  in  Devon- 
(hire,  near  Axminfter;  had  formerly  a  monaftery.  Another 
village  in  Devonfliire,  near  Plympton.  —  A  village  in 
Hertfordfhire,  on  the  north  fide  of  Baldock. 

NEW'ENHAM.  See  Cape  Newenham,  vol.  iv. 

NEW'ENT,  a  fmall  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Gloucefter.  Its  original  appellation,  according  to  Leland, 
was  New  Inn;  from  a  building  erefited  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  travellers,  when  the  communication  was  firft 
opened  by  this  road  into  Wales.  An  alien-priory  was 
founded  in  this  town,  foon  after  the  Norman  invafion, 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery;  at  whofe  requeft  it  was  fub- 
jefted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  Benediftine  abbey  of 
Conneille  in  Normandy.  Henry  IV.  granted  its  poffef- 
fions  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Fotheringhay  in  North- 
amptonftiire,  to  which  they  continued  annexed  till  the 
diffolution.  On  the  (cite  of  this  priory  the  court-houfe 
was  built;  an  ancient  gateway,  and  fome  fmaller  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  monadic  building,  yet  remain.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  and  is  but  of  little  importance ;  though 
formerly  it  was  much  larger,  and  had  the  privileges  of  a 
borough ;  it  was  alfo  governed  by  a  bailiff,  whofe  office 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  difufe  about  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  A  houfe,  now  dilapidated,  dill  bears  the 
name  of  the  Booth-hall.  This  church  is  a  fpacious  itruc- 
ture,  of  the  archite&ure  of  various  periods;  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  three  times  partially  rebuilt.  Over  the  porch 
is  a  tower,  terminating  in  a  lofty  fpire,  eredled,  with  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  about  the  year  1675:  the  latter  is  fup- 
ported  by  ferews  without  pillars,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  theatre  in  Oxford.  This  town  and  its  vicinity 
were  diftinguiftied  by  many  military  Iranfaftions  during 
the  civil  wars.  The  parifh,  which  includes  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles,  produces  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal :  two  pits  have  been  recently  funk  by  fub- 
feription  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  feam  is  between  four  and 
five  feet;  the  depth  to  the  coal  about  forty-one  yards ;  and 
a  navigable  canal  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  carry  them 
to  Hereford;  &c.  - 

The  population  of  this  place,  according  to  the  cenfus 
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of  1811,  is  2538;  houfes,  511.  Market-day,  Friday ;  fairs, 
Wednesday  before  Eafter  and  Whitfuntide,  Auguft  12, 
and  Friday  after  September  19.  Newent  is  nine  miies 
north-weft  of  Gloucefter,  feveu  from  Ledbury  anil  Rofs, 
and  108  weft  from  London. 

NEW'ENTON.  See  Malmesbury. 

NEW'ERT,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the 
eaft  coalt  of  Louis.  Lat.  58.  N.  Ion.  6.  22.  W. 

NEW'FIDLER  SE'A,  a  lake  in  Hungary,  feventeen 
miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth. 

NEW'FOUND  MILL'S,  a  town  of  Virginia:  112  miles 
fouth  of  Wafliington. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  ifiand  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  feparated  from  the 
continent  of  North  America  by  the  Straits  of  Belleifle 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence;  of  a  triangular  form,  and, 
without  including  the  bendings  of  the  coaft,  about  900 
miles  in  circumference ;  firft  difeovered  by  Sebaftian  Cabot 
in  the  year  1497.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  two  Eu= 
gliftnnen,  of  the  name  of  Elliot  and  Thorn,  traded  thither, 
with  leave  from  the  crown  ;  and  to  fuch  advantage,  that 
Mr.  Hare,  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  mercantile  way, 
propofed  the  fcheme  of  making  a  fettlement,  and  perfuad- 
ed  feveral  of  his  friends  to  aftift  him  in  the  execution. 
The  expedition  was  extremely  unfortunate  ;  the  adven¬ 
turers  were  reduced  to  fuch  wretcheclnefs  through  famine, 
that  they  are  reported  to  have  devoured  each  other.  For 
fome  years  all  thoughts  of  profecuting  the  diltovery  were 
relinquiftied  by  the  English;  in  confequence  of  which 
intermiffion,the  French  and  Portuguefe  contrived  to  gain 
a  footing  on  the  ifiand,  and  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade 
in  fifli  and  furs.  In  1579,  Mr.  Cotton,  a  merchant  of 
Southampton,  employed  Capt.  Whitburn,  in  a  (hip  of  300 
tons,  to  fifli  for  cod  on  the  great  bank;  but  the  excefs  of 
cold  obliged  him  to  put  into  Trinity  Harbour,  where  he 
exerted  himfelf  fo  diligently,  that,  with  fifli  and  other  com¬ 
modities,  he  cleared  the  expenfes  of  the  voyage.  Tire 
fame  officer  was  again  employed  by  Mr.  Crook,  a  merchant 
of  Southampton,  to  repeat  the  voyage;  and,  during  his 
refidence  in  Newfoundland,  fir  Humphry  Gilbert  arrived 
with  a  fmall  fquadron  of  two  (hips  and  a  pinnace,  with  a 
conimifiion  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  take  poffefiion  of  the 
ifiand  for  the  crown;  though  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  evacuate  it,  and  fail  for  England  in  the  following  year; 
but  did  not  reach  it,  perilliing  in  aftorni.  In  the  year  1622, 
the  Englifii  again  returned  to  fettle  in  this  ifiand,  under 
the  conduft  of  Mr.  George  Calvert,  who,  with  more  fore¬ 
fight  than  his  predeceffor,  brought  with  him  all  kinds  of 
feeds,  grain,  and  pulfe,  and  immediately  fet  his  followers 
to  work  in  clearing  thofe  parts  which  feemed  bell  adapted 
to  culture;  and  accordingly  the  produce  of  his  feeds 
contributed  greatly  to  the  comfortable  fubfiftence  of  thefe 
new  adventurers,  befides  affording  a  (lock  forthe  enfuing 
years.  The  French  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  poffefiion 
of  Placentia,  and  with  it  of  the  principal  part  of  this 
ifiand  ;  but  without  any  moleftation  to  the  fettlements  of 
the  Englifii  on  the  eaftern  coafts  of  it :  and  the  veffels  of 
both  nations'  quietly  fiftied  together.  The  Ehglifli,  how¬ 
ever,  long  entertained  a  defire  of  making  themfelves  mailers 
of  Placentia,  as  the  only  fortified  town  in  the  ifiand,  as  alfo 
of  the  whole  fouthern  part  held  bythe  French.  They  had 
tried  force  and  negociation  tocompafs  their  ends;  but  all 
their  endeavours  ended  in  difappointment,  till  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  concluded  between  that  nation  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  France;  when  they  took  advantage  of  the  low 
(late  to  which  that  monarch  was  reduced,  and  infilled  on 
the  entire  and  abfolute  ceffion  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  ever 
fince  that  time  no  other  nation  has  fettled  there. 

The  inhabitants  relate,  that  the  ifiand  was  formerly 
peopled  by  a  race  of  favage  Indians,  who  fince  have  re¬ 
tired  to  the  continent;  nor  do  they  often  vifit  the  ifiand, 
and,  even  when  they  do,  they  (lay  but  a  very  fmall  time, 
returning  to  the  continent  from  whence  they  came.  This 
was,  indeed,  their  cuftom  before  ever  the  name  of  the 
French  or  Englifii  were  known  in  the  ifiand. 

The 
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The  climate  is  fevere  ;  and  the  foil,  at  lead  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  is  poor  and  barren. 
A  few  kitchen-vegetables,  with  ftrawberries  and  rafp- 
berries,  are  all  its  produce.  The  country  within-land  is 
mountainous,  and  abounds  with  timber;  there  are  feve- 
ra!  rivers  which  are  plentifully  ftored  with  various  forts 
of  fifh,  abundance  of  deep  bays,  and  many  good  ports. 
St.  John’s  and  Placentia  are  the  two  principal  fettlements, 
and  at  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  fort;  the  number  of  people 
who  remain  here  in  the  winter  hath  been  computed  at 
4000.  The  French,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  fifh  “  from  Cape  Bonavilta  on  the  eaft  fide,  round 
the  north  of  the  ifiand,  to  Point  Rich  on  the  weft  ;”  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  they  are  allowed  the  ifles  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  “  upon  which  they  are  to  dry 
their  fifh,  but  not  to  ereft  fortifications  of  any  kind.”  By 
the  treatyof  1783,  the  French  were  to  enjoy  their  fifheries 
on  the  northern  and  weftern  coafts,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  having  the  fame  privileges  as  before  their 
independence;  and  the  peace  of  Amiens  confirmed  the 
privileges- granted  to  the  French. 

The  great  importance  of  this  place  arifes  from  its  fifh- 
ery,  which  is  in  part  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  at  the 
feveral  harbours,  which  are  about  twenty  in  number,  who 
take  vaft  quantities  of  cod  near  the  coaft,  which  they 
bring  in  and  clire  at  their  leifure,  in  orderto  have  it  ready 
for  the  {hips  when  they  arrive.  But  the  great  and  exten- 
five  fifhery  is  on  the  banks  at  fome  diftance  from  the  ifiand. 
The  great  bank  lies  twenty  leagues  from  the  neareft  point 
of  land,  from  north  latitude  410  to  490,  ftretching  300 
miles  in  length  and  75  in  breadth.  To  the  eaft  of 
this  lies  the  Falfe  Bank  ;  the  next  is  ftyled  Vert,  or  the 
Green  Bank,  about  240  miles  long,  and  120  over;  then 
Banquero,  about  the  fame  fize ;  the  fhoals  of  Sand  Ifiand, 
Whale  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  St.  Peter’s,  with  feveral 
others  of  lefs  note,  all  abounding  with  fifh. 

The  cod  are  caught  only  by  a  hook  ;  an  expert  fifher 
will  take  from  250  to  300  and  upwards  in  a  day  ;  for  the 
fifh  never  bite  in  the  night :  the  labour  is  very  great.  The 
feafon  is  from  May  to  Oftober,  in  the  height  of  which 
there  are  from  500  to  700  fail  upon  the  banks  at  a  time. 
The  fifh  caught  in  the  1'pring-months  are  beft;  they  are 
cured  in  very  different  w'ays.  Some  are  ftyled  ivliite-fijh, 
others  mud- fifh,  which  are  flowed  and  falted  in  the  hold, 
and  wall  not  keep  long;  but  the  beft  and  mod  valuable 
are  the  dried  cod.  The  quantity  taken  is  prodigious  :  yet 
in  fome  feafons  and  in  different  places  varies  confiderabiy, 
as  the  fifh  frequently  change  their  llations.  The  fijhing- 
Jhips,  as  they  are  called,  lie  upon  the  banks,  with  the  help 
of  their  boats  take  and  cure  their  own  fifh,  and  as  foon  as 
they  are  full  fail  for  a  market.  The  fackjhips  proceed 
directly  to  the  ifiand,  where  they  purchafe  fifh  from  the 
inhabitants  either  by  barter  or  bills  of  exchange.  The 
principal  markets  for  cod  are  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
the  Weft  Indies.  The  value  of  this  fifhery  is  computed 
at  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually;  employing, 
befides  feveral  hundred  fhips,  many  thoufands  of  leamen, 
and  affording  a  maintenance  to  a  number  of  tradel’men  of 
different  occupations,  by  which  many  large  towns  on  the 
weft  fide  of  England  accumulate  much  wealth,  and  at  the 
fame  time  contribute  in  many  refpefts  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

The  great  utility  of  this  fifhery  was  very  early  feen,  and 
very  vigoroufly  purfued;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  we  had  250  fail  employed  therein. 
It  is  computed  that  three  quintals  of  wet  fifh  make  one 
quintal  of  dried  cod.  Befides,  the  livers  of  every  hundred 
quintals  make  a  hogfhead  of  oil ;  and,  exclufive  of  thefe, 
there  are  many  other  advantages  that  go  in  diminution  of 
the  expenfe.  The. fifhery,  as  we  have  laid  above,  produces 
differently  in  different  feafons;  but  it  is  judged  to  be  a 
very  good  one  when  it  produces  300,000  quintals  of  fifh 
and  3000  barrels  of  oil,  both  equally  faleable  and  valuable 
commodities.  As  every  fliip  carries  twelve,  and  each  of 
their ' boats  eight  men,  and  as  thefe  return  home  in  fix 


months,  there  cannot  be  a  more  noble  nurfery  for  flamers. 
The  artificers  and  traders  employed  in  building,  viftual- 
ling,  and  repairing,  thefe  veffels,  are  very  numerous  in  the 
refpeclive  ports  from  which  they  fail.  Thefe  circumftances 
juftify  the  particular  attention  paid  by  government  to  this 
branch  of  the  public  fervice  ;  in  refpeft  to  which  that  they 
may  be  W'ell  informed,  an  annual  and  very  diftinft  account, 
by  which  the  whole  is  feen  at  one  view',  is  delivered  by  the 
proper  officer  to  the  governor  of  Newfoundland. 

In  the  year  1775,  during  the  heat  of  the  American  war, 
an  aft  was  paffed  for  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  of  the  benefits  of  the  Newfoundland  fifheries. 
This  meafure  it  was  expefted  would  redound  greatly  to 
the  intereft  of  Great  Britain,  by  throwing  into  her  hands 
alone  the  profits  which  were  formerly  divided  with  the  co¬ 
lonies.  This  expeftation,  however,  proved  totally  void 
of  foundation.  The  number  of  fhips  fitted  out  that  year 
was  fcarcely  greater  than  ufual.  The  congrefs  had  alfo 
prohibited  them  from  being  fupplied  with  provifions  ;  fo 
that  not  only  thofe  on-board  the  fhips,  but  even  the  inha¬ 
bitants  on  the  ifiand  of  New'foundland  itfelf,  w'ere  in 
danger  of  perifhing.  Many  of  the  fhips  w'ere  therefore 
obliged  to  go  in  queftof  provifions,  inftead  of  profecuting 
the  bufinefs  on  which  they  came.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
inftead_of  any  increafe,  the  profits  of  the  fifhery  fuffered 
this  year  a  diminution  of  near  500,000!.  Along  with  this, 
fame  natural  caufes  co-operated,  which,  by  the  more  fu- 
perftitious,  w'ere  confidered  as  the  effefts  of  divine  wrath. 
A  raoft  violent  and  uncommon  ftorm  took  place  in  thefe 
latitudes  during  the  fifhing-feafon.  The  fea  rofe  full 
thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level;  and  that  with  fuch 
rapidity,  that  no  time  was  allowed  for  avoiding  its  fury. 
Upwards  of  feven  hundred  fifhing-boats  periflied,  with  all 
the  people  in  them  ;  and  fome  fhips  foundered,  with  their 
whole  crews.  Nor  w'as  the  devaftation  much  lefs  on  fhore, 
as  the  waters  broke  in  upon  the  land,  occafioning  vaft  lofs 
and  deftruftion. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Arftic  Zoology, 
gives  us,  from  what  appears  to  be  very  good  authority, 
the  following  account  of  this  ifiand.  “Within  the  circuit 
of  fixty  miles  of  the  fouthern  part,  the  country  is  hilly, 
but  not  mountainous.  The  hills  increafe  in  height  as 
they  recede  from  the  fea;  their  courfe  is  irregular,  not 
forming  a  chain  of  hills,  but  rifing  and  falling  abruptly. 
The  coafts  are  high,  and  the  fhores  moft  remarkably  bold. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  almoft  every  part  of  this  vaft 
ifiand.  The  country  is  much  wooded,  and  the  hills 
(fuch  as  have  not  flat  tops  to  admit  the  rain  to  ftagnate 
on  them)  are  clothed  with  birch,  with  hazel,  fpruce,  fir, 
and  pine,  all  fmall  ;  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  taking  off  the  bark  to  cover  the  fifli-ftages.  This 
peninfula  is  fo  indented  by  the  fine  and  deep  bays  of  Pla¬ 
centia,  St.  Mary,  Conception,  and  Trinity,  that  it  may 
be  penetrated  in  all  parts,  which  is  done  for  the  fake  of 
fowling,  or  the  procuring  of  fpars  for  mails,  oars,  &c. 
The  ifiand  is  on  all  fides  pierced  with  deep  bays,  which 
peninfulate  it  in  many  places  by  ifthmufes  moft  remarkably 
narrow.  The  mountains  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  near  the 
fea,  are  very  high,  and  terminate  in  lofty  headlands ;  fuch 
are  Chapeau  Rouge,  a  moft  remarkably  high  promontory, 
Cape  St.  Mary’s,  and  Cape  le  Hune.  Such  in  general  is 
the  formation  of  the  ifiand  ;  on  the  north-eaft,  moft  of  the 
hills  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country  terminate  pyra- 
midically,  but  form  no  chain.  The  interior  parts  of  the 
country  ccnfift  chiefly  of  moraffes,  or  dry  barren  ham¬ 
mocks,  or  level  land,  with  frequent  lakes  or  ponds,  and 
in  fome  places  covered  with  Hunted  black  fpruce.  The 
rivers  of  Newfoundland  are  unfit  for  navigation,  but 
they  are  of  ufe  in  floating  down  the  wood  with  the  fum- 
mer  floods.  Still  the  rivers  and  the  brooks  are  excel¬ 
lent  guides  for  the  hunters  of  beavers  and  other  animals, 
to  penetrate  up  the  country,  which  as  yet  has  never  been 
done  deeper  than  thirty  miles.  Near  the  brooks  it  is  that 
timber  is  commonly  met  with,  but  feldom  above  three  or 
four  miles  inland,  and  in  valleys ;  the  hills  in  the  northern. 
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dillrifil  being  naked  and  barren.  In  fome  parts  of  New¬ 
foundland  there  is  timber  fufticiently  large  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  merchant-ftrips :  the  hulk  is  made  of  juniper,  and 
the  pine  furniflies  malls  and  yards  ;  but  as  yet  none  has 
been  found  large  enough  for  a  mall  fora  large  cutter. 

“  The  filhery  is  divided  into  two  feafons  ;  that  on  the 
fhore,  or  the  Jhore-J'eafon,  commences  about  the  2,0th  of 
April,  and  ends  about  the  10th  of  O&ober;  the  boats  filh 
in  from  four  to  twenty  fathoms  of  water.  The  moll  im¬ 
portant,  the  bank-fjhing-feafon,  begins  the  10th  of  May, 
and  continues  till  the  lall  of  September,  and  is  carried  on 
in  thirty  to  forty-five  fathoms  depth  of  water.  Banking; 
veffels  have  failed  from  St.  John’s  to  the  bank  as  early  as 
the  1 2th  of  April.  At  firft  they  ule  pork  or  birds  for  a 
bait;  but,  as  they  catch  filh,  they  fupply  themfelves  with 
a  (hell-fifli  called  clams,  which  is  found  in  the  belly  of  the 
cod:  the  next  bait  is  the  lobfter;  after  that  the  herring 
and  the  launce,  which  laft  till  June,  when  the  capelan 
comes  on  the  coaft,  and  is  another  bait;  in  Augull  the 
fquid  comes  into  ufe,  and  finally  the  herring  again.  The 
greateft  number  of  cod-filh  taken  by  a  fingle  filherman  in 
the  feal’on  has  been  12,000,  but  the  average  is  7000.  The 
largell  fifii  which  has  been  taken  was  four  feet  three  inches 
long,  and  weighed  46lbs.  A  banking  veffel  of  10,000 
filh  ought  to  be  filled  in  three  weeks,  and  lb  in  proportion ; 
and  So  quintals  ( 1 12  lb.  each)  for  a  boat  in  the  fame  time. 
In  1785,  541  Englilli  veffels  filhed  on  the  bank,  a  number 
exceeding  that  of  the  French.  A  heap  of  dried  filh,  twenty 
feet  long  and  ten  wide,  and  four  deep,  contains  300  quin¬ 
tals.  An  extraordinary  fplitter  will  Ip  lit  five  quintals  of 
filh  in  an  hour.  The  average  in  that  time  is  two.  There 
is  no  filhing  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafon.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  filh  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  quit  the  banks  before  that  time,  as  in  general  they 
are  very  fcarce  when  the  filhing  veffels  go  upon  the  banks 
early  in  the  fpring.” 

Newfoundland  is  governed  by  a  vice-admiral  of  the 
Britilh  navy,  whole  jurifdiftion  extends  alfo  overthe  coall 
of  Labrador. 

A  pamphlet  was  printed  in  the  year  1814,  chiefly  for 
local  circulation,  by  Dr.  Carfon,  of  St.  John’s,  which 
places  the  importance  of  this  illand  in  the  moll  favoura¬ 
ble  point  of  view.  This  trail  was  written  in  confequence 
of  a  recent  ail  of  parliament  whereby  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  John’s  found  themfelves  aggrieved.  We  lhail  make 
a  few  extrails,  as  the  work  itfelf  is  fcarcely  known  in 
this  country. 

“Newfoundland  (fays  Dr.  Carfon)  is  fituated  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  in  longitude  52. 
to  59.  W.  in  latitude  46.  40.  to  51.  40.  N.  The  illand  is 
watered  by  many  fine  rivers,  fome  of  which  are  navigable 
for  more  than  twenty  leagues.  The  lakes  and  ponds  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  beautifully  romantic.  Of  the 
foil  little  is  known,  every pojjible difcouragement  having-been 
placed  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  There  are  only  a  very 
few  fpots  reclaimed  by  an  imperfeil  hulbandry.  The 
winters  are  not  fo  fevere  as  in  the  fame  latitude  in  the 
continent  of  America,  and  do  not  fet  in  fo  early.  The 
lall  week  of  lall  December,  the  thermometer  was  but  fel- 
dom  under  40,  and  only  one  night  as  low  as  freezing ;  at 
prefent,  January  the  5th,  there  is  neither  frolt  norfnow  on 
the  ground.  Iron,  copper,  and  even  more  precious  metals 
are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  illand.  Coal  is 
known  to  abound  in  one  diftrifl. 

“  In  political  and  commercial  points  of  view,  the  illand 
of  Newfoundland  merits  more  particular  attention.  Placed 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  a  fmall 
naval  power,  advantageoully  fituated,  would  be  able  to 
control  the  navigation  of  our  river.  The  extenfive  tradls 
of  land  along  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and 
along  the  chain  of  lakes  which  interfeft  this  part  of  the 
American  continent,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
are  fo  well  calculated  for  producing  herbage  and  corn, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  a  palloral  and  agricultural  life, 
with  a  falubrious  climate,  a  circumltance  fo  inviting  to 
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fettlers,  that  the  nations  on  the  confines  of  the  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  and  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  promifevin  a  fliort 
time  to  become  rich,  populous,  and  powerful.  In  the 
fame  proportion  as  they  increafe  in  population  and  in 
wealth,  the  illand  of  Newfoundland  will  become  of  more 
importance  to  the  commercial  interells,  and  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  interells  of-Great  Britain.  It  will  be  as  a  caitle  guard¬ 
ing  the  plains  that  lead  to  thefe  populous  and  fertile  regions. 
It  is  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  other  part  of  the  weltern 
liemifphere ;  with  Britain,  with  Portugal,  with  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  with  the  Well  India  illands,  with  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  and  South  America,  it  has  a  direfl  and  not 
a  dillant  navigation.” 

An  illand  fo  fituated,  fo  fortified  by  nature,  poffeffmg 
fuch  natural  fources  of  wealth,  fuch  capabilities  of  im¬ 
provement,  cannot  fail  to  interell  the  members  of  the 
Britilh  fenate.  Were  the  population,  dift'ufed  over  the 
extenfive  tradls  of  'Britilh  North  America,  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  Newfoundland,  it  would  add  more  (fays  Dr.  C.) 
to  the  wealth,  power,  and  political  influence,  of  the  mother 
country,  than  ten  times  the  population  fcattered  over  its 
extenfive  poffeflions  in  North  America.  A  dift'ufed  popu¬ 
lation  is  necefi’arily  feeble,  and  ill  calculated  for  attack  or 
defence.  Britijh  North  America  confiantly  requires  the  aid 
of  Britijh  foldiers.  Britijh  gold  is  expended  in  cultivating- 
thofe  fields  that  may  one  day  be  in  pojfejjion  of  its  enemies. 
One  million  of  people  concentrated  in  Newfoundland, 
well  informed,  and  poffeffmg  the  freedom-infpiring  fen- 
timents  of  Britons,  would  give  more  commercial  enterprife^ 
and  add  more  to  the  political  influence  of  Britain,  than 
ten  times  the  number  fcattered  over  its  extenfive  poffef- 
fions  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  In  Newfound¬ 
land  might  be  concentrated  a  power,  clad  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  which  the  weapons  of  its  enemies  could  not  pene¬ 
trate,  and  at  the  fame  time  well  calculated  to  pour  its 
thunder  on  the  heads  of  the  enemies  of  Britain. 

That  an  ifland  poffeffed  of  all  thefe  advantages,  and 
having  fo  many  capabilities  of  improvement,  a  commerce 
at  once  calculated  to  fill  the  coffers  and  to  add  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  Britilh  empire,  fhould  be  fo  completely 
neglefled  in  all  the  effential  points  of  colonization  and  of 
government,  while  fo  many  feeble,  puny,  and  rickety, 
fettlements,  are  graced  with  a  refident  government  and 
colonial  affembly,  is  a  matter  of  juft  furprife,  and  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  the  dictates  of  wifdom  or  found  policy. 

The  following  extract  from  apetitionof  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  John’s,  to  the  prince  regent,  merits  attention,  as  well 
from  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  prayer  of  it,  as  from  the 
points  of  local  liiftory  which  it  contains. 

“  Hitherto  unaccuftomed  to  approach  the  throne,  we 
are  now  induced  to  exercife  that  invaluable  privilege  for 
the  purpofe  of  reprefenting  to  your  royal  highnefs,  that 
the  town  of  St.  John’s  contains  ten  thoufand  inhabitants, 
and  that  upwards  of  five  hundred  fail  of  veffels  from 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  entered  the  harbour 
during  the  preceding  feafon.  That  the  ifland  has  been 
governed  by  laws  of  an  ancient  date,  calculated  at  the 
time  they  were  enafled  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  fifli- 
ery,  but  inapplicable  to  exilting  circurnftances.  Then, 
certain  trails  of  ground  in  this  town,  denominated Jkips ’ 
rooms,  were  appropriated  to  the  public  ufe,  and  fo  conti¬ 
nued  until  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  when  we  were 
furprifed  to  find  an  afl  had  paffed,  intituled,  An  Aft 
for  taking  away  the  public  ufe  of  certain  ftiips’  rooms  in 
the  town  of  St.  John’s,  in  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland, 
See.  See.  See. 

“That  our  governor,  fir  John  Thomas  Duckworth, 
K.B.  has  dil'poied  of  thefe  (hips’  rooms  on  building-leafes, 
on  terms  fo  exorbitant  and  unprecedented,  that  part  of 
them  have  been  leafed  at  the  rate  of  leven  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  per  annum,  producing  an  income  of  near  twro 
thoufand  pounds.  The  enormous  rents  obtained  for  thefe 
vacant  fpots  can  only  be  accounted  for,  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  his  majefty’s  mod  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjefls 
being  prevented  building  dwelling-lioufes,  and  on  fome 
E  occafions 
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occafions  even  repairing  thofe  already  built  when  falling 
into  decay.  That,  owing  to  this  impolitic,  and,  we  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  unneceffary,  reftriftion,  the  denfityof  popu¬ 
lation  has  become  fo  great,  as  to  endanger  the  health  and 
lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

“  We  beg  leave  further  to  ftate  to  your  royal  highnefs, 
that  the  town  of  St.  John’s,  with  the  exception  of  one 
houfe,  is  built  of  wood;  that  the  principal  ftreet  is  in 
one  place  not  more  than  fix  feet  wide;  that  all  our  ftreets 
are  narrow,  unpaved,  and  unlighted  ;  that,  during  three 
months  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  feverity  of  our  climate, 
we  are  fhut  out  from  all  intercourfe  with  our  neighbours. 
Imagination  could  not  pour  tray  a  more  dreadful  pi  Rare  of 
human  mifery,  than  would  he  realized,  rvere  this  town  in  the 
depth  of  winter  to  become  a  prey  to  conflagration.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  thefe  circumftances,  which  we  are  fure  will  for¬ 
cibly  imprefs  themfelves  upon  the  benevolent  mind  of 
your  royal  highnefs,  we  have  to  ftate  that  we  are  without 
a  police,  without  a  public  eftablilhment  for  the  education 
of  our  youth,  without  a  market-place,  and  without  any 
legal  proviiion  for  the  poor.  We  therefore  moft  humbly 
pray,  that,  as  parliament  has  not  made  any  appropriation 
of  the  moneys  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  fhips’  rooms, 
your  royal  highnefs  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  dir  eft 
that  fuch  meafures  may  be  taken  as  fhall  be  deemed  necef- 
fary  to  apply  the  fame  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
towm  and  harbour  of  St.  John’s  ;  and  we  moft  humbly  pe¬ 
tition  for  an  aft  of  the  legiflature,  to  eftablifh  a  police  for 
the  proteftion  of  our  lives  and  property,  with  power  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  difpofe  of  the  rents  of  the  fhips’  rooms,  in  paving, 
lighting,  and  widening,  the  ftreets,  eftablifhing  a  market¬ 
place,  endowingafeminary  for  the  education  of  our  youth, 
giving  relief  to  the  poor,  and  other  purpofes  of  public 
utility.” 

The  calamity  of  fire,  which  the  petitioners  fo  feelingly 
deprecate,  overtook  them  very  foon  after.  Between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  nine  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1816,  a  fire  was  difeovered  in  the  houfe  of  Edmund 
Walfli,  in  Gambler-ftreet,  St.  John’s,  about  two  doors 
from  the  fouth-fide  of  Duckworth-ftreet.  The  inflam¬ 
mable  materials  of  which  the  buildings  of  the  town  are 
Conftrufted,  excited  the  moft  alarming  appreher.fions. 
The  wind  blew  furioufly  from  the  fouth-eaft  quarter,  and 
rapidly  bore  the  flames  to  the  range  of  houfes  forming  the 
north-fide  of  Duckworth-ftreet,  while  the  all-devouring 
element  alfo  extended  its  ravages  to  the  fouth,  againft 
the  wind,  and  weftward  towards  the  clufter  of  new  build¬ 
ings  lately  erefted  on  the  extenfive  premifes  of  Meflrs. 
Crawford  and  Co.  and  by  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  inftant,  all  the  buildings  between  Sawyer’s  cor¬ 
ner,  at  the  eaft-end  of  Duckworth-ftreet,  and  the  new 
Methodift  Meeting-houfe,  at  Gill’s-fhute,  weftward,  and 
from  the  corner  building  on  the  King’s  Bench,  facing  the 
Ordnance-wharf,  to  the  ereftions  oppofite  Meflrs.  Hunters 
and  Co’s,  in  Water-ftreet,  comprifing  about  1  30  houfes, 
were  completely  deftroyed.  Occafional  fliowers  of  fnow 
and  rain  that  fell  during  the  conflagration  fomewhat  re¬ 
tarded  the  progrefs  of  the  flames  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
exertions. of  the  navy,  army,  and  public  departments,  is 
reprefented  as  beyond  praife.  Several  houfes  were  pulled 
down  before  the  flames  reached  them  ;  and  thus,  the  com¬ 
munication  being  cut  off,  the  injury  was  limited  to  the 
number  of  habitations  fpeciiied.  We  are  forry  to  fay 
that  the  lower  order  of  the  populace  gave  themfelves  up 
to  plunder,  inftead  of  aflifting  their  wretched  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  of  whom  1500  were  rendered  deftitute  during  a  ri¬ 
gorous  and  inclement  feafon,  by  this  awful  vifitation. 
Their  houfes  and  provifions  were  deftroyed  ; -and  what 
augmented  their  diftrefs,  was  the  impoflibility  of  veflels 
entering  the  port  with  fupplies,  in  confequence  of  the 
ice.  The  other  inhabitants  (hared  their  (tore  with  thefe 
unfortunates;  and  a  liberal  fubfeription  was  entered  upon, 
which  afforded  temporary  relief,  and  was  liberally  aided 
by  a  fimiktr  meafure  in  this  country.  The.  rapidity  with 
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which  the  houfes  were  confirmed  is  deferibed  as  ahnoft: 
inconceivable.  Many  of  their  inmates  had  barely  time 
to  efcape  naked,  or  merely  covered  with  blankets,  and 
flood  fhiveringin  the  ftorm  and  fnow,  while  all  that  they 
had  in  the  world  perifhed  before  their  eyes.  Report  fpeaks 
of  only  one  life  loft  on  this  melancholy  occafion.  The 
pecuniary  lofs  has  been  moderately  eftimated  at  upwards 
of  ioo,oool. 

This  calamity  followed  fo  clofe  upon  the  ftagnation  of 
trade,  which  was  general  at  the  beginning  of  the  peace, 
that  many  refpeftable  eftablifhments  were  broken  up,  moft 
of  the  fmall  traders  ruined,  and  the  lower  clafies  brought 
to  extreme  wretchednefs. 

In  thefe  reduced  circumftances,  that  unfortunate  fettle- 
ment  had  to  fuftain  the  overwhelming  effefts  of  two  other 
dreadful  conflagrations  on  the  7th  and  21ft  of  November, 
1817,  which  totally  deftroyed  200  houfes,  (tore- houfes,  &c. 
including  property  to  the  eftimated  amount  of  400,000  or 
500,000k  leaving  hundreds  of  refpeftable  inhabitants  in 
a  ftate  of  utter  deftitution. 

Such  a  feries  of  calamities  may  well  be  fuppofed  to 
produce  an  accumulation  of  mifery  which  no  language 
can  adequately  deferibe.  The  firft  of  thefe  fires  was  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  town  ;  and  a  fpace  of  ground 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  and  300  yards  in 
breadth,  was  perfeftly  cleared  of  all  the  houfes  that  flood 
thereon  ;  and  the  fecond  (on  the  21ft  of  November)  laid 
in  allies  a  great  part  of  the  weftern  half  of  the  town,  which 
had  been  contemplated  as  a  (belter  for  the  diftreffed  indi¬ 
viduals  who  fuftered  by  the  fire  of  the  7th.  The  princi¬ 
pal  depofitories  of  provifions  intended  for  the  winter- 
lupply  of  the  inhabitants  being  deftroyed,  an  alarming 
fcarcity  was  dreaded,  and  a  temporary  embargo  on  the 
export  of  provifions  ordered. 

Minds  irritated  by  repeated  calamities  are  very  prone 
to  harbour  unjuft  fufpicions ;  and  it  was  thought  by  many, 
that  thefe  conflagrations  were  the  work  of  malicious  per- 
fons.  But  by  the  laft  accounts  from  St.  John’s,  we  learn, 
that  the  grand  jury  of  that  ill-fated  fettlement,  after  a 
minute  examination  into  the  caufe  of  the  late  deftruftive 
fires,  have  declared  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
fufpicion  of  thefe  fires  having  been  wilful  and  malicious, 
is  groundlefs,  and  that  they  originated  folely  in  accident. 
The  prefiure  of  thefe  calamities,  however,  added  to  another 
bad  fifliing-feafon,  has  occafioned  the  following  notice  to 
be  publifhed  in  the  Newfoundland  Royal  Gazette,  fo  lately 
as  Oft.  13,  1818.  “  His  excellency  the  governor,  taking 

into  confideration  the  prefent  diftrefs  of  this  town,  arifing 
from  the  recent  misfortunes  to  which  it  has  been  fubjeft; 
and  the  failure  of  the  fnheries  this  feafon,  has  been  pleafed 
to  make  a  reduftion  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  government- 
rents  for  the  current  year,  provided  the  fame  be  imme¬ 
diately  paid  in.”  GibJ'on's  Geography,  vol.  iii.  Blunt's 
Wars  of  England,  vol.  vii.  Gent.  Blag.  1817.  Blonthly 
Blag.  Feb.  1816.  and  Jan.  1818.  Newfoundland  Blercantile 
Journal.  Royal  Gazette. 

NEWHA'VEN,  a  county  of  Connefticut,  in  America, 
extending  along  the  Sound  between  Middlefex-county  on1 
the  eaft  arid  Fairfield  on  the  weft  ;  about  fifty  miles  long 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty-eight  from  eaft  to  weft  ; 
divided  into  fourteen  townfhips,  and  containing,  in  the 
year  1800,  31,926  free  perfons,  and  256  flaves. 

NEWHA'VEN,  a  city,  the  feat  of  juftice  in  the  above- 
county,  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay,  which  makes  up 
about  four  miles  north  from  Long-Ifland  Sound  ;  and 
covers  a  large  plain,  which  is  encloled  on  three  iides  by- 
liigh  hills  or  mountains.  Two  fmall  rivers  bound  the- 
city  eaft  and  weft.  It  was  originally  laid  out  in  fquares, 
many  of  which  have  been  divided  by  crofs-ftreets  :  four- 
ftreets  run  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft,  and  are  eroded  by 
others  at  right-angles  ;  near  the  centre  is  the  public 
fquare,  in  and  about  which  are  the  public  buildings, 
which  are  a  ftate-houfe,  three  college-edifices,  a  chapel,, 
library,  &c,  three  churches  for  congregationalifts,  and 
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one  for  epifcopalians.  The  public  fquare  is  encircled 
with  rows  of  trees,  which  render  it  both  convenient  and 
delightful :  many  of  the  ftreets  are  alfo  ornamented  with 
trees,  giving  to  the  city  a  rural  appearance.  The  city 
contains  between  3  and  400  neat  houfes,  chiefly  of  wood. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  city  there  were,  in  1798,  547 
houfes,  and  upwards  of  4000  perfons,  of  whom  about 
one  in  feventy  dies  annually.  As  to  pleafantnefs  and 
falubrity,  Newhaven  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  town  in 
America.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  New 
York  and  the  Weft-India  iflands.  The  exports  for  one 
year,  ending  Sept.  1794,  amounted  in  value  to  171,868 
dollars.  Here  are  manufactures  of  card-teeth,  linen,  but¬ 
tons,  cotton,  and  paper.  This  place  and  Hartford  are  the 
feats  of  the  legiflature  alternately.  It  is  forty  miles  fouth- 
weft-by-fouth  of  Hartford,  152  from  Bofton,  and  183 
north-eaft  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  41.18.  N.  Ion.  72.  56.  W. 

NEWHA'VEN,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Vermont :  145 
miles  nofth-north-weft  of  Bofton,  and  feventy-five  north 
of  Bennington.  Lat.  44.  6.  N.  Ion.  73.  8.  S. 

NEWHA'VEN,  a  river  of  United  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Otter  Creek  five  miles  fouth  of  Newhaven,  in  the 
ftate  of  Vermont. 

NEWHA'VEN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Forth.  It  is  a  place  for  fifhing,  and 
of  late  has  been  much  refofted  to  for  fea- bathing  :  one 
mile  fouth  of  Leith. 

NEWHA'VEN,  or  Mee'ching,  a  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Suflex,  fituated  on  the  Englilh  Channel, 
having  a  fmall  but  convenient  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Oufe.  There  is  a  fmall  fort  at  the  entrance,  and 
above  that  is  the  town.  It  is  a  good  haven  for  fiiips  to 
run  into,  when  they  are  overtaken  by  tempeftuous  wea¬ 
ther,  as  it  poflefi.es  a  good  depth  of  water.  This  branch 
of  the  channel  is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  up  to  the  town 
of  Lewes,  by  means  of  the  river  Oufe,  and  the  haven  is 
generally  made  the  ftation  of  a  fmall  (loop  of  war,  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  fmuggling-trade,  which  fome  years  ago  was 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent  on  this  coaft.  It  is  feven 
miles  fouth  of  Lewes,  and  fifty-fix  fouth  of  London. 
Lat.  so.  47.  N.  Ion.  o.  4.  E. 

NEW'IN.  See  Nevin,  vol.  xvi.  p.  754. 

NEW'ING,  J'.  Yeft  or  barm.  Ainfworth. 

NEWTNGTON,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia:  five 
miles  north-weft  of  Savannah. 

NEW'INGTON,  a  townftiip  of  America,  formerly  part 
of  Portfmouth  and  Dover,  in  Rockingham- county,  New 
Hampftiire,  containing  481  inhabitants. 

NEWINGTON  BUTT'S,  a  large  village,  fituated  in 
the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Brixton,  and  county 
of  Surrey,  at  the  diftance.of  fomewhat  more  than  a  mile 
to  the  fouth  of  London-bridge.  The  parifti  is  of  very 
fmall  extent,  confifting  only  of  about  three  hundred  acres, 
of  which  a  third  is  covered  with  houfes,  and  the  remainder 
laid  out  in  gardens  and  pafturage.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  parifti  of  Lambeth  ;  on  the  eaft  and  north  by 
that  of  St.  George,  Southwark;  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Camberwell.  Newington  was  originally  fpelt  Newetnn , 
and  afterwards  Ntwenton.  It  occurs  firft:  as  Newington- 
Bults  in  a  record  dated  1558,  when  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  “  butts”  were  placed  here  for  archers  to  Ihoot  at. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  181 1,  this 
parifti  contains  4994  houfes,  and  23,853  inhabitants.  ■  By 
the  returns  of  1801,  the  former  were  only  eftimated  at 
4940,  and  the  latter  at  14,847,  fo  that  the  population  has 
increafed  more  than  a  third  of  its  total  amount  within  the 
laft  ten  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  the 
number  of  houfes  was  only  660. 

Mr.  Lyfons  is  of  opinion  that  the  church  of  this  parifti 
flood  originally  at  Walworth  ;  and  that,  on  its  removal 
to  the  prefen t  fite,  the  buildings  which  were  erefted 
around  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  New  Town.  The 
firft  church  was  a  very  fmall  ftruCture,  being  only  forty- 
three  feet  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft.  Notwithftanding 
many  expenfive  repairs,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  take 
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tliis  church  down  in  1720,  and  build  a  new  one,  which 
was  opened  in  the  following  year.  This,  however,  being 
found  inadequate  to  the  increafed  number  of  inhabitants, 
an  a£t  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  ereCting  another, 
which  was  completed  in  1793,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
It  is  eighty-feven  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-eight  in  breadth, 
with  a  curvature  at  the  eaft  end  for  the  chancel.  At  the 
weft  end  is  a  portico  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a  triangular 
pediment,  above  which  is  a  turret  and  cupola.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  of  brick,  in  the  modern  ftyle,  without  detached 
ailles.  This  church  is  a  reCtory,  and  one  of  the  peculiars 
of  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  The  advowfon  was  formerly 
in  the  archbiftiops;  but  Cranmer  gave  it  to  Henry  VIII. 
by  whom  it  was  fettled  on  the  bilhop  of  Worcefter  and  his 
fucceflors,  who  ftill  retain  it.  The  “  Houfe  of  God,”  of 
which  we  had  occafion  to  fpeak  under  the  article  London, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  514.  is  at  this  time  (Dec.  1818)  converted 
into  an  alehoufe,  to  accommodate  the  cuftomers  of  the 
Elephant  and  Caftle,  which  has  been  pulled  down,  and  is 
re-building. 

In  this  parifti  are  the  Drapers’  Alms-houfes,  for  four  men 
and  eight  women,  founded  by  Mr.  John  Walter,  in  1651. 
Newington  has  the  privilege  of  appointing  fix  of  its  own 
pariftiioners  ;  they  receive  5s.  each  monthly,  and  half  a 
chaldron  of  coals,  to  which  the  parifti- officers  add  a  week¬ 
ly  penfion  as  they  fee  fit.  The  remaining  fix  are  appointed 
by  the  Drapers’  Company.  The  ftatutes  of  thefe  alms- 
houfes  are  printed  at  large  in  Aubrey’s  Antiquities  of 
Surrey,  vol.  v.  p.  142. — There  is  another  fet  of  alms- 
houfes,  in  the  village  itfelf,  founded  by  the  fame  gentle¬ 
man,  for  lixteen  poor  men  and  women;  (he  likewife 
founded  a  third  let,  in  Old-ftreet,  in  1658,  for  eight  poor 
widows.) — For  an  account  of  the  Filhmongers’  Alms- 
houfes,  fo  well  known  in  this  place,  fee  the  article  London, 
p.  514,  15.  and  for  particulars  of  fome  adjoining  villages, 
fee  Milton,  vol.  xv.  p.  402. 

Walworth  is  only  a  hamlet  in  the  parifii  of  Newington- 
Butts,  between  that  and  Camberwell ;  but  it  has  lately 
fo  rapidly  increafed  in  buildings,  as  to  be  equal  in  fize  to 
many  towns.  It  confifts  principally  of  houfes  belonging 
to  the  opulent  citizens  of  London,  either  fiuch  as  have  re¬ 
tired  from  bufinefs,  or  under  the  notion  of  country- houfes , 
though  fo  clofe  to  the  town.  It  is  however  a  very  piea- 
faut  iituation.  This  was  probably  the  birth-place  of  the 
celebrated  fir  William  Walworth,  the  ftory  of  whofe  ex¬ 
ploit  in  Smithfield,  in  killing  Wat  Tyler,  is  handfomely 
painted  on  the  fign  of  one  of  the  public-houfes  here. 
In  Eaft-lane,  there  are  two  Baptift  meeting-houfes ;  and 
in  Weft-lane  is  one  for  Independents,  who  have  another 
in  Lock’s  Fields. 

Camberwell  is  an  extenfive  parifti,  including  the  villages 
of  Peckham  and  Dulwich.  From  the  Grove-houfe,  a 
noted  tavern  in  the  village  of  Camberwell,  is  an  afcend- 
ing  avenue  of  trees,  called  the  Grove,  near  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  which  is  the  villa  of  the  late  Dr.  Lettfom,  called 
Camberwell  Grove,  which  commands  a  fine  profpeCt  over 
the  metropolis  on  one  fide,  and  of  Shooter’s  Hill  and  the 
hills  of  Dulwich  and  Sydenham  on  the  other.  Befides 
the  pleafure-groundSjDr.  Lettfom  had  a  botanical  garden, 
and  a  fine  collection  of  exotics.  Denmark-hiil,  near  the 
Grove,  commands  likewife  a  beautiful  project.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  ftrufture ;  but  the  fouth  aifle  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1787. 

Peckham  is  a  hamlet  of  Camberwell,  between  that  and 
New  Crofs,  Deptford.  Here  is  a  feat,  built  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  by  fir  Thomas  Bond,  who,  being  engaged 
in  the  pernicious  fchemes  of  that  prince,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  when  the  houfe  was  plundered  by  the 
populace,  and  became  forfeited  to  the  crown.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  the  feat  of  lord  Trevor.  The  front  has  a  fpacious 
garden  before  it,  from  which  extend  two  rows  of  large 
elms.  The  kitchen-garden,  and  the  walls,  were  planted- 
with  the  choiceft  fruit-trees  from  France;  and  an  expe¬ 
rienced  gardener  was  fent  for  from  Paris  to  have  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  them  5  fo  that  the  collection  of  fruit-trees  i.r 
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this  garden  lias  been  accounted  one  of  the  heft  in  England. 
After  the  death  of  lord  Trevor,  this  feat  was  purchafed  by 
Mr.  Hill,  merchant,  of  London,  from  whofe  family  it  de- 
fcended  to  William  Shard,  efq.  who  flill  preferves  the  ex¬ 
ploded  ftyle  in  his  gardens ;  and  indeed  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  their  vicinity  to  the  houfes  in  Peckham  not  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  be  laid  open  according  to  the  modern 
tafte.  The  experienced  gardener  from  Paris,  mentioned 
above,  was,  probably,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated 
Le  Notre,  the  plan  of  the  wildernefs  in  thefe  gardens  being 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Elyfian  Fields  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries.  This  place  has  a  fair  on  the  21ft,  23d,  and 
23d,  days  of  Auguit;  and  fucceeds  that  of  Camberwell, 
which  is  on  the  iStb,  19th,  and  20th. 

Dulwich,  the  other  hamlet  of  this  parifli,  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  in  its  proper  place,  vol.  vi. 

NEW'INGTON  GREE'N,  a  village  in  Middlefex, 
between  Iilington  and  Stoke-Newington.  It  confifts  of  a 
liandfome  fquare,  with  a  grafs-plat  in  the  middle ;  is 
partly  in  the  parifli  of  Iilington,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Newington.  On  one  fide  of  it  is  a  meeting-houfe,  of 
which  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Price  was  minifter  for  many 
years.  An  old  houfe,  in  the  centre  of  the  fouth  fide,  is 
laid  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  Henry  VIII.  and  a  foot¬ 
path  in  the  neighbourhood  retains  the  name  of  King 
Harry’s  Walk.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  room  of 
this  houfe  are  the  arms  and  initials  of  James  I.  Over  the 
fire-place  are  the  arms  of  lord  Compton.  This  houfe  is 
now  divided. 

NEW'INGTON-STO'KE,  or  Stoke-Newington,  a 
parifli  and  village  in  the  hundred  of  Oflulton,  Middlefex, 
is  fituated  at  a  fhort  diftance  north-eafc  of  Iflington.  The 
parifli  is  bounded  by  thofe  of  Hackney,  Iflington,  Hornfey, 
and  Tottenham  ;  and  contains,  exclulive  of  the  ground 
covered  with  houfes,  about  500  acres  of  land,  chiefly  laid 
dowm  in  pafture.  The  manor  has,  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial,  been  attached  to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 
Thomas  Sutton,  efq.  who  occafionally  refided  at  the 
manor-houfe,  which  he  held  on  a  leale  of  ninety-nine 
years,  founded  the  Charter-houfe  in  this  village.  The 
church  is  a  low  ancient  edifice,  containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  monuments  and  infcriptions  ;  but  none  of  them 
feem  entitled  to  particular  notice.  Behind  it  is  a  ve¬ 
nerable  avenue  of  elms,  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Walk; 
but  it  does  not  appear  how  it  came  by  that  title.  .The 
prelent  manor-houfe  was  built  by  Mr.  Gunfton,  whole 
death  was  commemorated  by  Dr.  Watts  in  a  funeral 
poem.  This  excellent  man  ended  his  days  in  this 
houfe,  having  palled  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  lady  Abney,  filler  of  Mr.  Gunfton.  Newington 
has  been  honoured  with  the  refidence  of  feveral  other 
eminent  perfons,  among!!  whom  we  may  mention  Da¬ 
niel  Defoe,  author  of  Robinfon  Crufoe;  Thomas  Day, 
who  wrote  Sandford  and  Merton;  and  the  benevolent 
John  Howard,  whofe  compaflionate  fympathy  with  that 
unhappy  clafs  of  mortals  immured  within  prifon-walls, 
has  immortalized  his  name.  In  the  parilh-records  is  re- 
giftered  the  burial  of  Bridget,  eldeft  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  married  Gen.  Fleetwood. 

Here  is  a  chari ty-lchool,  eftablilhed  before  the  year  1729, 
and  fupported  partly  by  endowments,  and  partly  by  vo¬ 
luntary  contributions  and  colle61ions  at  cbarity-fermons  : 
twenty  boys  and  fifteen  girls  are  clothed  and  educated  in 
this  fchool ;  belides  which,  there  is  one  belonging  to  the 
Dilfenters,  where  fourteen  girls  receive  their  clothes  and 
education.  In  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  the 
number  of  houfes  in  this  parifli  was  eftimated  at  221,  and 
the  inhabitants  at  1462  in  number;  but  by  the  late  returns 
(1811)  it  appears  to  contain  364  houfes,  and  a  population 
of  2149  perfons.  Lyfons's  Environs  of  London,  vol.  iii. 
Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory ,  vol.  v.  Appendix.  Mrs.  Wake¬ 
field  's  Perambulations  in  London  and  its  Environs.  Lambert's 
Hijl.  of  London. 

NEW'ISH,  adj.  As  if  lately  made. — 1‘  drinketh  not 
newijh  at  all.  Bacon's  JSat.  Hijl, 
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NEW'LAND,  a  fmall  illand,  near  the  north-weft  coaft: 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alan  :  four  miles  below  Padftow. 

NEW'LAND,  a  town,  or  rather  a  fcattered  village,  in 
Gloucefterfliire,  near  Coleford,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Foreft  of  Dean,  on  the  borders  of  Monmouthlhire,  near 
the  Wye,  little  more  than  three  miles  from  Monmouth. 
Here  are  divers  coal-pits  and  iron-mines,  fome  of  them 
exhaufted,  which  are  fixty  or  feventy  feet  deep;  and  fome 
copper- works.  Befides  other  charitable  foundations,  there 
is  a  large  hofpital  in  this  parilh,  founded  for  fixteen  men 
and  women,  who  are  allowed  2s.  a-w’eek  each,  and  a  gown 
at  Chriftmas.  Its  chaplain,  who  is  obliged  alfo  to  be  lec¬ 
turer  atNewland,  receives  one  hundred  marks  early  from 
the  Haberdalhers’  Company  in  London.  One  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  this  parifli,  is  pofiefled  of  the  cradle  of  king 
Henry  V.  wrho  was  born  at  Monmouth:  the  whole  is  made 
of  oak,  and  the  part  where  the  infant  lay  is  an  oblong 
cheft  open  at  the  top,  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  head  and 
another  at  the  feet,  by  which  it  hangs  upon  hooks  fixed 
in  two  upright  pieces,  ftrongly  mortiled  in  a  frame  which 
lies  upon  the  floor  :  thus  fufpended,  the  cradle  is  eafily 
put  in  motion.  Each  of  the  upright  pieces  is  ornamented 
at  the  top  with  the  figure  of  a  dove,  gilt,  and  tolerably 
well  executed. 

The  Foreft  of  Dean,  in  which  the  parifli  of  Newland  is 
fituated  is  reckoned  to  be  thirty  miles  in  compafs,  and 
to  contain  23,000  acres  of  land,  and  4703  inhabitants. 
This  diftrift  is  inhabited  by  poor  miners  and  colliers; 
who,  as  the  Forejl  is  extra-parochial,  have  no  claim  on  the 
fervices  of  any  clergyman,  and  have  been  confequently 
left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  untutored  underftand- 
ings.  The  church  of  Newland  having  been,  from  im¬ 
memorial  ufage,  generally  confidered  as  the  parifli-church 
of  the  Foreft,  for  marriages,  baptifms,  and  burials,  the 
prefent  vicar,  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Prodtor,  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  vilit  the  fick.  In  the  difcharge  of  this 
charitable  office,  he  became  an  eye-witnefs  to  their  po¬ 
verty,  and  was  led  to  a  more  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
Hate  of  their  morals  and  religious  views,  which  produced 
in  his  mind  moll  painful  and  anxious  feelings.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  an  untutored  people  are  too  w'ell  known  to  need 
any  explanation.  Moved  by  companion  to  their  igno¬ 
rance,  Mr.  P.  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  reclaim 
them  from  the  error  of  their  ways  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe, 
appropriated  one  evening  in  the  week  for  viliting  the 
Foreft,  in  order  to  inftruct  them  there,  after  the  clofe  of 
their  daily  labours,  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion.  This  was  done  in  one  of  their  cottages  :  he  had 
no  other  means  of  communicating  inftrudlion  to  them, 
as  they  felt  themfelves  under  no  obligation  to  attend  di¬ 
vine  worlhip.  Mr.  Prodtor  thus  began  his  great  work  of 
„ moralizing  the  part  of  the  Foreft  adjacent  to  him  in  1804; 
and,  in  June  1 8 1 2,  he  laid  the  foundation-ftone  of  a  build¬ 
ing  to  be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  children  on  the 
plan  of  the  national  fchools  on  Dr.  Bell’s  fyftem.  The 
building  was  opened  on  Jan.  6,  1813  ;  and,  in  June  1814, 
290  children  had  been  admitted.  But  it  was  a  part  of 
this  reverend  gentleman’s  intention,  that  the  fame  edifice 
which  was  uled  as  a  fchool  for  fix  days  in  the  week  fhould 
be  appropriated  to  divine  fervice  on  the  fab  bath.  By  his 
indefatigable  exertions  he  foon  obtained  an  epifcopal  li- 
cenfe,  and  at  length  had  the  pleafure  to  witnefs  the  regu¬ 
lar  confecration  of  this,  thefirft  place  of  worlhip  of  any  fort 
or  denomination  ever  known  in  the  Foreft  of  Dean.  On 
Wednefday,  the  17  th  of  July,  1816,  the  lord  billiop  of  the 
diocefe,  after  a  previous  confirmation  held  in  the  parilh- 
church  ofNewland,  arrived  at  the  New  Chapel,  eredled  and 
endowed  by  voluntary  fubfcription  for  the  ufe  of  the  fo- 
refters  who  are  extra-parochial,  under  the  aufpices  and 
with  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Proflor,  vicar  of 
Newland.  This  edifice,  when  firft  erected,  would  con¬ 
tain  about  four  hundred  fouls ;  but  has  lately  been  en¬ 
larged,  and  will  now  hold  nearly  a  thoufand  perfons. 
There  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient  room,  annexed,  for  the 
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purpofe  of  inftru&ing  alarge  number  of  the  poor  forefters’ 
children  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  with 
an  appropriate  refidence,  for  teachers,  &c.  The  chapel 
was  not  only  filled  on  this  interefting  occafion,  but  was 
furrounded  by  numbers  who  could  not  gain  admittance. 
The  bilhop,affifted  by  his  chaplains,  performed  the  folemn 
office  of  confecration  of  the  chapel,  as  alfo  of  a  portion  ot 
inclofed  ground  for  the  purpofe  of  a  cemetery.  His  lord- 
ffiip  delivered  adifcourfe  from  the  pulpit,  moil  truly  pious 
and  applicable  to  the  ceremony,  after  which  the  congre¬ 
gation  retired,  when  the  right  rev.  prelate  adminiftered 
the  holy  communion  to  many  of  the  clergy  .prefent,  fe- 
veral  of  whom  had  attended  from  the  neighbouring  dio- 
cefes  to  witnefs  fo  interefting  a  ceremony. 

We  have  defignated  Newland-chapel  as  the  firft  place 
of  worlhip  erefted  in  the  Forell  of  Dean ;  for  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  this  “  labour  of  love”  on  the  tceji  fide  of 
the  Foreft,  had  preceded  that  on  the  north  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  H.  Berkin,  of  which  we  have  rendered  an  account 
under  the  article  Mitchelde  an,  vol.xv.  590,  1.  See  alfo 
the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1813,  14,  16.  and  the  Glouceller  He¬ 
rald  for  1816. 

NEW'LAND  (Peter),  the  fon  of  a  carpenter  at  Dim- 
mermeer,  near  Amfterdam,  was  born  in  1764.  In  his 
childhood  he  evinced  extraordinary  proofs  of  genius,  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  years  produced  fome  excellent  pieces  of 
poetry ;  and  was  even  then  able  to  folve  problems  in  ma¬ 
thematics  without  having  had  anyinilruClion  from  a  maf- 
ter.  The  Batavian  government  appointed  him  one  of  the 
commiffioners  of  longitude  ;  and  he  was  fucceffively  pro- 
felforof  mathematics  and  philofophy  at  Utrecht  and  Am¬ 
fterdam.  He  died  in  the  year  1794.  He  was  author  of 
feveral  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  1.  Poems  in  the  Dutch  Language.  2.  A  Tra£t 
on  die  Means  of  enlightening  a  People.  3.  On  the  ge¬ 
neral  Utility  of  the  Mathematics.  4.  Of  the  Syllem  of 
Lavoifier.  5.  A  Treadle  on  Navigation.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  treatifes  on  the  Form  of  the  Globe;  on  the 
Courfe  of  Comets,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  return  ; 
and  on  the  Method  of  afcertaining  the  Latitude  at  Sea. 

NEW'LANDS,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  once  celebrated  for  a  rich  copper-mine  which 
fupplied  the  kingdom  and  for  exportation;  but  in  the 
civil  wars  the  works  were  dc-llroyed,  and  the  miners  killed 
or  difperfed.  It  is  three  miles  louth-well  of  Kefwick. 

NEW'LIN,  a  townfiiip  of  America,  in  Cheller-county, 
Pexmfylvania,  on  the  Brandywine. 

NEW'LY,  adv.  Frefhly;  lately. — They  newly  learned 
by  the  king’s  example,  that  attainders  do  not  interrupt 
the  conveying  of  title  to  the  crown.  Bacon. 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 

Compar’d  to  that  was  next  her  chin  ; 

Some  bee  had  Hung  it  newly.  Suckling. 

In  a  manner  different  from  the  former: 

Such  is  the  power  of  that  fweet  paffion, 

That  it  all  fordid  bafenefs  doth  repel, 

And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  falhion 

Into  a  fairer  form.  Spenj’er's  Hymn  on  Love. 

In  a  manner  not  exifting  before. 

NEW'LY-BLOSSOMED,  adj.  Having  lately  put  out 
bloffonis : 

I’ve  feen  the  morning’s  lovely  ray 
Hover  o’er  the  new-born  day, 

With  rofy  wings  fo  richly  bright, 

As  if  he  fcorn’d  to  think  of  night  ; 

When  a  ruddy  ftorm,  whofe  fcoul 
Made  heaven’s  radiant  face  look  foul, 

Call’d  for  an  untimely  night 

To  blot  the  newly -bloffom' d  light.  Crafhaw. 

NEW'LY- GATH'ERED,  adj.  Freffi  gathered ;  re¬ 
cently  plucked. — He  rubb’d  it  o’er  with  7tewly-gather'd 
mint.  Dryden. 
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NEW'MAN,  a  town  of  the  date  of  South  Carolina  ; 
forty-one  miles  north-eaft  of  Charleftown. 

NEW'MANSTOWN,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the. 
county  of  Flint :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Afaph. 

NEW'MANSTOWN,  a  town  of  Pennfyl vania  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  Harrifburg,  and  feventy-two  well- 
north-weft  of  Philadelphia. 

NEWMAR'KET,  a  market-town,  fituated  partly  in 
Cambridgeflrire,  and  partly  in  Suffolk,  England.  It  con- 
fifts  of  two  parifhes,  one  being  in  each  county;  and  is 
thirteen  miles  diftant  from  Cambridge  and  fixty-one  from 
London.  The  houfes  are  chiefly  difpofed  in  one  long 
and  w’ide  ftreet,  in  which  are  the  two  parifli-churches  of 
St.  Mary’s  and  All  Saints.  The  town  has  been  twice 
nearly  deftroyed  by  fire  ;  the  firft  time  in  1683,  when  the 
king,  queen,  and  duke  of  York,  attended  the  races; 
the  fecond  conflagration  was  about  the  commencement 
of  the  laft  century.  According  to  the  population-return 
in  the  year  1811,  Newmarket  contained  332  houfes,  and 
1917  inhabitants.  A  market  is  held  on  Tuefdays  and 
Thurfdays ;  two  fairs,  October  28  and  Whit-Tuefday, 
When  the  town  obtained  its  charter  does  not  appear;  the 
earlieft  mention  of  it  on  record  is  in  the  year  1227  ;  and 
it  is  probable  it  took  its  name  from  a  market  then  re¬ 
cently  eftablilhed. 

Newmarket  Heath  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  horfemanlhip  as  one  of  the  fineft  race-courfes  in 
the  kingdom.  The  diverfion  of  horfe-racing,  though 
undoubtedly  p raft i fed  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  never  made  any  confiderable  progrefs,  but  ra¬ 
ther  became  extinft,  till  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  who 
again  introduced  it  from  Scotland,  where  it  came  into 
repute  from  the  fpirit  and  fwiftnefs  of  the  Spanifh  horfes. 
which  had  been  wrecked  in  the  veffels  of  the  armada,  and 
thrown  alhore  on  the  coafts  of  Galloway.  From  this 
period  it  became  more  falhionable;  and  Newmarket  had 
probably  a  racing-eftablifhment  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
that  monarch,  who  ere&ed  a  houfe  here,  which  was  de¬ 
ftroyed  in  the  civil  war;  but  was  rebuilt  by  that  diftin- 
guilhed  patron  of  the  turf,  Charles  II.  and  is  ftill  the  re¬ 
fidence  of  the  fovereign,  when  he  vifits  Newmarket.  The. 
idea  of  improving  the  breed  of  horfes  has,  in  a  certain 
degree,  induced  the  legiflature  to  encourage  this  fpecies 
of  gambling  ;  and  even  the  throne  feems  to  fan&ion  its 
continuance  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  plates  given  by  the 
nobility,  the  king  gives  two  annually.  The  races  are 
held  feven  times  in  the  year ;  the  whole  of  the  race-courfe 
is  in  Cambridgefliire. 

At  the  diitance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  New¬ 
market,  croffing  the  London-road,  runs  a  remarkable  ex-, 
cavation,  called  the  Devil’s  Ditch,  which  extends  nearly 
in  a  ftraight  line  for  feven  miles,  from  Wood-Ditton  to 
Reach,  in  the  parifli  of  Burwell ;  the  moll  perfect  part  is 
for  the  fpace  of  a  mile  in  the  vicinity  of  Reach  ;  the  works 
here  confift  of  a  deep  ditch,  with  an  elevated  vallum,  the 
Hope  of  which  meafures  fifty-two  feet  on  the  weft  fide, 
and  twenty-fix  on  the  eaft ;  the  whole  of  the  works  are 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  From  the  mode  of 
difpofing  the  excavated  earth,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr, 
Stukeley,  and  other  antiquaries,  that  the  ditch  was  made 
fome  centuries  before  the  time  of  Cscfar,  by  the  firft  in¬ 
habitants  who  fettled  eaftward,  in  order  to  fecure  them- 
felves  from  the  attacks  of  the  inland  aborigines.  Various 
other  conjectures  have  been  formed  refpecting  the  origin 
of  this  and  fimilar  earth- works  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  are  unqueftionably  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  Devil’s  Ditch  at  prefent  ferves  for  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  tire  diocefes  of  Norwich  and  Ely.  Lyfons's  Magna 
Britannia ,  vol.  ii. 

NEWMAR'KET,  a  fmall  market-town  and  parifli  in 
the  county  of  Flint,  North  Wales,  is  fituated  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  city  of 
St.  Afaph.  The  church  here  is  an  ancient  edifice ;  and  in 
the  cemetery  Hands  a  curious  Hone  crofs.  Here  are  held 
the  petty-leilions  for  the  hundred.  The  market  is  h olden 
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on  Saturday;  and  the  fairs,  of  which  there  are  four  annu¬ 
ally,  on  the  laft  Saturday  in  April,  the  third  Saturday  in 
July,  the  fourth  Saturday  in  October,  and  the  fecond  Sa¬ 
turday  in  December.  There  is  in  this  town  a  charity- 
fchool,  founded  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  a 
diftinguifhed  diffenting-minifter.  According  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  returns  of  1811,  the  whole  parilh  contained 
f>9  houfes,  and  469  inhabitants. 

NEWMAR'KET,  a  poft-town  of  the  county  of  Kil¬ 
kenny,  Ireland  :  129  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  from  Dublin, 
and  twelve  fouth-by-weft  from  Kilkenny. — A  poft-town 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  fituated  upon  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Fergus  108  miles  weft-fouth-weft  from  Dublin, 
and  fourteen  weft-by-north  from  Limeric. — A  fmall  mar¬ 
ket-town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  the  north-weftern 
part.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Alio,  which  afterwards 
unites  with  the  Dalua,  and  is  a  confiderable  thoroughfare 
to  the  county  of  Kerry  :  129I  miles  fouth-weft  from  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  about  thirty  north-by-weft  from  Cork. 

NEWMAR'KET,  a  town  of  Virginia :  twenty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Woodftock.— A  town  of  Virginia,  on  James 
River:  one  hundred  miles  above  Richmond. — A  town  of 
the  ftateof  Ohio:  465  miles  weft  of  Wafhington. — A  town 
of  New  Hampfhire  :  thirteen  miles  weft  of  Portfmouth. — - 
A  town  of  Maryland  :  thirteen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Frederickftown.  — A  town  of  Maryland,  on  the  Choptank : 
nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Cambridge. 

NEW'MILLS,  a  confiderable  borough  of  barony,  and 
a  market-town,  is  fituated  in  the  parifti  of  Loudoun  and 
county  of  Ayr,  North  Britain.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  but  did  not  receive  its  charter  of  erection  till  the 
reign  of  James  IV.  at  which  time  it  appears  from  the 
deed  itfelf  to  have  been  a  town  of  no  fmall  importance. 
The  fuperior  lords  were  the  earls  of  Loudoun  ;  and  in 
their  right  the  fuperiority  is  confequently  enjoyed  by  the 
countefis  of  Loudoun  and  Moira,  now  marciiionefs  of 
Haftings.  According  to  the  population-returns  of  1811, 
the  parifh  contained  461  houfes,  and  3170  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  1 500  may  occupy  the  town,  which  is  not  fo 
extenfive  as  formerly. 

NEW'MILLS,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey:  five  miles  eaft  of 
Philadelphia. 

NEW'NESS,  f.  Frefhnefs ;  latenefs ;  recentnefs ;  ftate 
of  being  lately  produced. — When  Horace  writ  his  fatires, 
the  monarchy  of  his  Casfar  was  in  its  newnefs,  and  the  go¬ 
vernment  but  juft  made  eafy  to  his  conquered  people. 
Dry  den's  Juvenal. 

In  thefe  difturbances. 

And  tmvnefs  of  a  wavering  government, 

To  avenge  them  of  their  former  grievances.  Daniel. 

Novelty ;  unacquaintance. — Words  borrowed  of  antiquity 
do  lend  niajefty  to  ftyle  ;  they  have  the  authority  of  years, 
and  out  of  their  intermifiion  do  win  to  themfelves  a  kind 
of  grace  like  newnej's.  B.  Jorjbn. — Something  lately  pro¬ 
duced. — There  are  fome  newneffes  of  Englifh,  tranflated 
from  the  beauties  of  modern  tongues,  as  well  as  from  the 
elegances  of  the  Latin  ;  and  here  and  there  fome  old  words 
are  fprinkled,  which,  for  their  fignificance  and  found,  de- 
ferved  not  to  be  antiquated.  Dryden's  Don  Sebajlian. — 
Innovation  ;  late  change : 

Away,  my  friends,  new  flight ; 

And  happy  newnej's  that  intends  old  right.  Shaliefpeare. 

Want  of  prablice. — His  device  was  to  come  without  any 
device,  all  in  white  like  a  new  knight;  but  fo  new,  as  his 
newne/s  fliamed  moft  of  the  others'  long  exercife.  Sydney. — 
Difference  from  the  former  manner. — Like  as  Chrift  was 
raifed  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
fo  we  alfo  fhould  walk  in  newnefs  of  life.  Rom.  vi.  4. 

NEW'NHAM,  a  market- town  in  Gloucefterfhire,  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  a  borough ;  but  is  now  governed  by  two  beams , 
or  conftables  ;  has  a  market  on  Friday,  and  fairs  on  the 
nth  of  June  and  18th  of  O&ober.  Here  is  a,  very  fafe 


ferry  over  theSevern,  which  is  near  a  mile  wide,  to  Arling- 
ham  on  the  oppofite  fide.  At  Ayleford,  in  this  parifti, 
are  extenfive  forges  for  working  bar-iron  and  iron-wire, 
Newnham  is  diftant  from  Gloucefter  twelve  miles,  Mit- 
chel  Dean  fix,  Chepftow  feventeen,  and  London  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixteen.  It  was  reckoned  a  kind  of  out-poft  to 
Gloucefter ;  and  here  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  fortifica¬ 
tion  erebted  againft  the  Welfn.  The  church  Hands  on  a 
commanding  cliff  near  the  river ;  the  arch  leading  into 
the  chancel  is  ornamented  with  zig-zag  mouldings ;  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  preferved  from  the  ruins  of  a 
more  ancient  ftrubhire,  which  ftood  at  a  place  called 
Nabb’s  Ends.  The  population  of  this  parifti  in  the  year 
1811  was  reported  to  parliament  as  932,  occupying  155 
houfes ;  the  latter  are  moftiy  ranged  in  one  long  ftreet. 
The  chief  employ  of  the  labouring  inhabitants  is  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  verdigris-manufaffory,  and  fome  fhip-build- 
ing.  A  glafs-houfe  was  erefted  here  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  but  is  now  dellroyed.  A  quay  for  vefiels  of 
150  tons  burthen  was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century;  and  fome  trade  is  carried  on  with  Briftol,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  other  parts  ;  but,  the  navigation  of  this  part  of 
the  river  being  unfavourable,  a  preference  has  been  given 
to  Gatcombe,  a  port  a  few  miles  lower  down  the  river. 

Weftbury  is  a  village  two  miles  north  eaft  from  Newn¬ 
ham,  four  fouth-eaft  from  Mitchel  Dean,  and  ten  fouth- 
weft  from  Gloucefter,  between  the  Foreft,of  Dean  on  the 
weft  and  the  Severn  on  the  fouth  and  eaft.  The  parifti  is 
reckoned  twenty-three  miles  in'  compafs.  Peacock’s- 
brook,  rifing  in  Yartleton-hill,  runs  through  it  into  the 
Severn.  Here  are  two  churches  in  the  fame  church-yard, 
viz.  the  Old  the  New. 

Flaxley  is  a  village  three  miles  from  Newnham  and  ten 
from  Gloucefter,  containing  very  extenfive  iron-works. 
Here  was  amagnificent  abbey,  built  in  the  reign  ofHenryl. 
anno  1110;  and  accidentally  deftroyed  by  fire  April  1, 
1771,  to  the  lofs  of  7000I. 

Saul  is  four  miles  from  Newnham,  fix  from  Durfley,  and 
nine  from  Gloucefter.  The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  deanery  of  Gloucefter :  it  is  a  low  building,  with 
an  embattlement  at  one  end. 

NEW'NHAM  PAD'DOX,  a  village  in  Warwickfhire, 
five  miles  from  Rugby.  It  was  anciently  called  Newn¬ 
ham  juxta  Monk’s  Kirby,  Newnham  Parva,  and  Cold 
Newnham. 

NEW'NHAM  RE'GIS,  or  King’s  Newnham,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Warwickfhire,  on  the  Avon,  oppofite  to  Rugby. 
Its  church  was  united  to  Lawford  in  1595.  Here  are  three 
fprings,  whofe  water  is  reckoned  a  good  medicine  for  the 
ftone:  being  drunk  with  fait  it  is  laxative,  but  with  fugar 
reftringent.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory. 

NEW'PORT,  a  large  borough  and  market-town  in  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  and  county  of  Southampton,  is  fituated 
near  the  centre,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis, 
of  the  ifland.  Richard  de  Redvers,  fecond  earl  of  Devon- 
fhire,  granted  the  firft  charter  of  privileges  to  Newport  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  but  this  contained  little  more  than 
a  grant  of  liberties  in  general  terms.  The  next  deed  was 
granted  by  the  countefs  Ifabella  de  Fortibus,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Edward  III.  and  alfo  by  feveral  fucceeding  mo- 
narchs.  This  grant  conferred  the  privilege  of  a  market 
and  tolls,  and  many  other  immunities;  but  the  town  was 
not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  whofe  char¬ 
ter  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  extended  by  Charles  II. 
Under  this  laft  deed  the  government  is  vefted  in  a  mayor, 
eleven  aldermen,  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  and  twelve 
burgeffes,  who  are  chofen  from  among  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants.  Two  members  are  fent  from  this  borough  to 
ferve  in  parliament ;  they  are  elefted  by  the  corporation, 
and  returned  by  the  mayor.  The  firft  return  was  made 
in  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I.  but  the  privilege  was  never 
again  afted  upon  till  the  27th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  it  was  reftored  through  the  intereft  of  fir  George 
Carey,  then  captain  of  the  ifland. 

The  corporation  was  formerly  under  the  influence  of 
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the  dukes  of  Bolton  ;  but,  upon,  the  demife  of  the  laft 
duke  but  one,  the  firft  lord  Holmes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  whole  refidence  and  eftates  were  in  the  Ille  of 
Wight,  became  patron  of  this  borough.  Upon  his  de- 
ceafe,  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Troughear,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  fortune,  and  affumed  his  name,  and  was 
alfo  created  a  peer  of  Ireland  by  the  fame  title.  The  fe- 
cond  lord  Holmes  had  alfo  the  command  of  this  corpora¬ 
tion  for  near  forty  years  ;  and,  being  fucceeded  upon  his 
death  by  the  late  Rev.  fir  Henry  Worfley,  of  Pitford,  bart. 
he  alfo  affumed  the  name  of  Holmes,  and  became  patron 
of  this  borough.  On  the  deceafe  of  this  gentleman,  his 
fon,  the  prefent  fir  Leonard  Troughear  Worfley  Holmes, 
bart.  became  the  fucceffor  to  his  fortune  and  influence. 
He  is  therefore  one  of  the  members  ;  (Charles  Duncombe, 
efq.  is  the  other;)  and  the  controul  of  the  boroughs  of 
Newport  and  Yarmouth  feem  now  to  have  become  here¬ 
ditary  in  this  family. 

An  anecdote  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  this  borough, 
■which  deferves  to  be  recorded  in  characters  of  gold. — On 
the  death  of  the  firlt  lord  Holmes,  a  very  powerful  attempt 
was  made  by  the  late  fir  William  Oglander,  and  fome 
other  neighbouring  gentlemen,  to  deprive  his  lordlhip’s 
nephew  and  fucceffor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Troughear  Holmes, 
of  his  influence  over  this  corporation.  The  number  of 
that  body  was  at  that  time  twenty-three,  there  being  one 
vacancy  amonglt  the  aldermen,  occafioned  by  the  recent 
death  of  lord  Holmes.  Eleven  of  them  continued  firm 
to  the  interefl:  of  the  nephew,  and  the  fame  number  was 
equally  eager  to  transfer  that  interefl  to  fir  William  Og¬ 
lander  and  the  Worfley  family.  A  Mr.  Taylor  of  this 
town,  one  of  the  burgeffes,  withheld  his  declaration  ; 
and,  as  his  vote  would  decide  the  balance  of  future  influ¬ 
ence,  it  was  imagined  that  he  only  fufpended  it  for  the 
purpofe  of  private  advantage.  Agreeable  to  that  idea',  he 
was  eagerly  fought  by  the  agents  of  each  party.  The  firft 
who  applied  is  faid  to  have  made  him  an  offer  of  2000I. 
Mr.  Taylor  had  aftually  made  up  his  mind  to  have  voted 
with  this  party  ;  but,  the  moment  his  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  were  attacked,  he  reverfed  his  determination, 
and  refolved  to  give  his  fuffrage  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
That  party, however,  like  their  opponents,  being  ignorant 
of  the  favour  defigned  them,  and  of  the  accident  to  which 
they  owed  it,  affailed  him  with  a  more  advantageous  offer. 
He  informed  them  that  he  had  but  juft  formed  the  refolu- 
tion,  in  confequence  of  a  fimilar  infult  from  their  adver- 
faries,  of  giving  them  his  fupport ;  but,  fince  he  had  dif- 
covered  that  they  were  both  aiming  at  power  by  the  fame 
means,  he  was  determined  to  vote  for  neither  of  them ; 
and,  to  put  himfelf  out  of  the  power  of  further  tempta¬ 
tion,  he  refolved  to  refign  his  gown  as  a  burgefs  of  the 
corporation  ;  which  he  accordingly  did  the  next  day. 

The  fituation  of  Newport  is  lofty,  and  extremely  agree¬ 
able  ;  being  watered  on  its  eaftern  fide  by  the  principal 
branch  of  the  river  Medina,  (whence  it  was  anciently 
called  the  borough  of  Medina,)  and  on  the  weft  by  a 
imall  rivulet,  which  rifes  at  Rayner’s-Grove,  about  three 
miles  off,  and  joins  the  Medina  at  the  Quay,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  navigable.  The  river  Medina  is  otherwife  called 
Cowes  River,  from  its  falling  into  the  fea  near  the  town 
and  caftle  of  Cowes,  feventeen  miles  below  Newport. 
Veffels  of  fmall  burden  can  come  up  to  the  very  quay 
here  ;  but  the  larger  are  forced  to  unlade  at  Cowes,  and 
have  their  merchandifes  carried  up  to  it  in  boats  or  barges. 
The  houfes  of  this  town  are  generally  conftrudled  of 
brick,  and  are  difpofed  into  five  parallel  ftreets  running 
eaft  and  weft,  and  interfered  by  three  others  at  right  an¬ 
gles.  According  to  the  original  plan,  it  was  intended 
that  there  Ihould  have  been  three  large  fquares,  at  the 
croffings  of  the  ftreets,  to  be  appropriated  as  market¬ 
places;  but  the  uniformity  of  this  defign  has  been  im¬ 
paired  by  various  encroachments.  In  the  largeft  of  thefe 
openings  Hands  the  town-hall,  where  meetings  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  feveral  courts  of  the  borough,  as 
well  as  the  knighten-court,  or  curia  militum,  are  held. 
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This  court  is  under  the  p  refute  acy  of  the  governor’s  How¬ 
ard,  or  his  deputy.  It  was  inftituted  in  the  feudal 
times,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  by  William  Fitz-Olborne, 
to  whom  the  Ifle  of  Wight  was  granted  by  king  William  I. 
foon  after  the  conqueil.  The  original  judges  were  fuch 
as  held  a  knight’s  fee,  or  part  of  a  fee,  in  capita  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  lordlhip.  The  prefent  judges  are  free¬ 
holders  holding  of  Caritbrooke  Caftle,  who  fit  in  rotation, 
three  or  more  at  a  time,  and  give  their  decifions  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  The  Monday  of  every  third 
week  is  the  day  on  which  this  court  meets  for  the  difpatch 
of  bufinefs ;  when  it  is  empowered  to  hold  “  pleas  of  all 
actions  of  debt  and  trefpafs  under  the  value  of  40s.  and 
upon  replevins  granted  by  the  fteward,  or  his  deputy. 
The  proceedings  are  of  the  fame  nature  as  thofe  in  our 
courts  of  equity,  and  are  carried  on  by  attorneys  admitted 
by  the  court.  The  actions  for  debt  are  tried  by  proof  of 
plaintiff  or  defendant ;  and  adlions  of  trefpafs  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  proof  only.” 

The  church  of  this  town,  alfo  Handing  in  one  of  the 
fquares,  is  a  low  ancient  edifice,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
and  hence  conjedtured  to  have  been  originally  founded 
about  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  different  ftyles  of  its 
architedture,  however,  evidently  Ihow  it  to  have  under¬ 
gone  very  material  alterations  at  various  periods  fince  its 
firft  eredtion.  It  is  only  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Caritbrooke. 
On  thepulpit,  which  is  ofwainfcot,  is  carved  a  number  of 
figures,  representing  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  liberal 
arts.  Among  the  many  diftinguithed  perfons  buried  here 
was  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  fecond  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
who  was  detained  a  prifoner  in  Caritbrooke  Caftle,  and 
died  there  of  a  broken  heart,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The 
leaden  coffin,  containing  her  remains,  was  difcovered, 
fome  years  ago,  in  a  vault  under  the  chancel.  The 
principal  monument,  in  point  of  grandeur,  is  that  of  fir 
Edward  Horfley,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  ifland  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Beiides  the  church  belonging 
to  the  eftablifliment,  there  are  meeting- houfes  in  this 
town  for  the  Roman-catholics,  the  Methodifts,  the  Ar- 
minians,  the  Baptifts,  and  the  Quakers.  Here  is  a  free 
grammar-fchool  for  a  limited  number  of  boys,  which  has 
now  almoft  dwindled  to  a  finecure.  The  fchool-room  is 
memorable  for  having  been  the  place  where  the  negocia- 
tions  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary  commif- 
fioners  were  difcuffed.  Another  fchool  for  clothing  and 
inftrudting  girls,  has  alfo  been  inftituted,  and  two  Sunday  - 
fchools ;  all  of  them  partly  fupported  by  endowments, 
and  partly  by  fubfcription.  The  places  of  public  amufe- 
ment  are  a  theatre,  and  an  elegant  building,  lately  eredled, 
appropriated  to  aflemblies  and  concerts.  A  philofophical 
fociety  was  eftablilhed  here  about  ten  years  ago. 

Newport  is  a  fcene  of  great  buftle  and  activity.  The 
market-days  are  Wednefday  and  Saturday,  when  provi- 
fions  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  except  fiffi,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  This  was  formerly  a  great  mart  for  grain, 
but  the  fale  of  that  article  has  coniiderably  diminilhed 
of  late  years.  A  fair  begins  on  Whit-Monday,  and  lafts 
three  days.  According  to  the  returns  of  1 81 1,  the  houfes 
in  the  town  are  eftimated  at  694,  and  the  inhabitants  at 
38 55  in  number. 

About  a  mile  north  from  Newport,  Hands  the  Houfe  of 
Induftry  for  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  was  eredled  about 
the  year  1772.  It  is  a  large  edifice,  conlifting  of  feveral 
ranges  of  buildings,  capable  of  accommodating  700  per¬ 
fons.  The  management  of  this  charity  is  veiled  in  a  cor¬ 
poration,  ftyled  “  The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  within  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,”  and  compofed  of  twenty-four  directors, 
and  thirty-fix  affiftants.  At  a  Ihort  diftance  hence  are 
the  Parkhurft-barracks  and  military-hofpital,  which  are 
fcarcely  inferior  to  any  fimilar  eftablilhments  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 

Carilbrooke  Caftle  lies  nearly  a  mile  fouth-weft  from 
the  borough,  and  one  is  of  the  moll  ancient  fortreffes 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Englilh  hiftory.  Its  origin  is 
by  fome  affigned  to  the  Britons,  and  by  others  to  the  Ro¬ 
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mans  ;  but  the  firft  authentic  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the 
Saxon  annals,  A.D.  530,  when  it  was  befieged  and  taken 
by  Cerdic,  the  firft  king  of  Wefl'ex,  whofe  nephew,  With- 
gar,  is  faid  to  have  rebuilt  it.  After  the  Conqueft,  it  was 
much  altered  and  enlarged  ;  and  fome  fortifications  were 
added  by  queen  Elizabeth.  King  Charles  I.  remained  a 
prifoner  here,  before  he  was  condufted  to  London  for 
trial ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Sufpiria  Regalia 
during  that  period.  The  greater  part  of  this  caftle  is  now 
in  ruins,  but  the  tower-gateway  and  parts  of  the  keep 
are  tolerably  perfect.  The  latter  is  occafionally  occupied 
by  the  governor  of  the  iiland.  The  whole  fortrefs  occu¬ 
pies  an  eminence;  and,  when  in  aperfefl  Hate,  mull  have 
been  very  ftrong.  In  the  keep  is  a  very  deep  well,  from 
which  the  garrifon  was  fupplied  with  water.  The  village 
adjoining  retains  few  marks  of  its  former  confequence, 
except  its  church,  which  was  built  by  William  Fitz- 
Ofborne,  already  mentioned  ;  and  is  a  fpacious  building, 
with  a  handfome  embattled  tower  at  the  weft  end.  Near 
the  church  ftand  the  remains  of  a  priory,  alfo  founded  by 
Fitz-Ofborne,  and  appropriated  by  him  as  a  cell  to  the 
Benediftine-abbey  at  Lyra  in  Normandy.  While  the 
caftle  of  Carifbrooke  was  inhabited  by  the  lords  of  the 
ifiand,  and  the  priory  retained  its  eccleliaftical  dignity, 
the  town  of  Carifbrooke  was  in  fafil  the  metropolis  of  the 
ifland,  and  Newport  no  more  than  a  poor  fifhing-village. 
But,  when  the  lordlhip  of  the  ifland  was  fold  to  the  crown, 
the  caftle  loft  its  confequence,  and  drew  no  refort  to  it ; 
and  in  the  enfuing  wars  with  France,  the  priory  was  fe- 
queftered  as  an  alien-priory.  The  town  of  Carilbrooke, 
thus  deprived  of  its  two  principal  fupports,  fell  to  decay; 
while  Newport  rofe  by  the  fuperior  advantages  of  its 
fituation. 

About  eight  miles  eaft  from  Newport  is  Brading,  a 
fmall  market-town  of  great  antiquity,  but  no  trade.  The 
road  to  it  affords  a  delightful  view  of  the  eaft  part  of  the 
ifland.  The  ftreets  are  very  clean,  and  have  lately  been 
paved  and  lighted. — The  village  of  Yaverland,  in  the 
Eaft  Medina,  fituated  between  Sandown-Fort  and  Bim- 
bridge-Down,  is  furrounded  by  the  parifli  of  Brading. 

The  following  villages  are  alfo  in  the  vicinity  of  New¬ 
port  ;  viz.  Godfhill,  diftant  five  miles  fouth  ;  Arreton, 
tour  miles  fouth- eaft;  Gatcombe,  three  miles  fouth- weft  ; 
Frefhwater,  twelve  miles  weft  ;  Cal  bourne,  five  miles  w'eft  ; 
Shalfleet,  feven  miles  weft  ;  Brixton,  eight  miles  fouth- 
weft ;  Wootton,  four  miles  north-eaft ;  Shorwell,  fix 
miles  fouth-weft ;  Shanklin,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  ;  Niton, 
fix  miles  fouth  5  Brooke,  nine  miles  fouth-weft;  Chale, 
fix  miles  fouth  ;  and  Shalcombe,  feven  miles  fouth-weft. 

St.  Helen’s  is  a  village  about  eight  miles  eaft  of  New¬ 
port,  and  gives  name  to  a  bay  which  is  of  confiderable 
note  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy  ;  and  in  time  of 
war  is  a  place  of  great  maritime  traffic,  the  Eaft-India  fleet 
generally  flopping  here  for  water  and  provilions.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  is  a  clutter  of  rocks  called  the  Mixen. 
The  houfes  in  St.  Helen’s  are  neatly  built  with  ftone,  and 
thatched  :  their  number,  at  the  time  of  the  late  return  to 
parliament,  was  100,  the  inhabitants  550.  The  ancient 
church  was  partly  taken  down  about  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  the  church-yard  having  been  encroached  on 
by  the  fea  ;  but  the  tower  was  fullered  to  remain  as  a  mark 
for  feamen.  The  new'  church  is  a  fmall  edifice,  Handing 
in  a  more  elevated  fituation  to  the  north-vvefc  of  the  town. 
In  this  parifh,  oppofite  St.  Helen’s  Road,  was  a  priory  for 
Cluniac  monks,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  made  fubordinate  to  an  abbey  in  Normandy. 
The  fite  of  the  ancient  building  is  now  occupied  by  the 
feat  of  the  late  fir  Nafti  Grofe,  whofe  manfion,  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Priory,  commands  extenfive  views  of  the  Hamp- 
fhire  and  Sulfex  coafts.  This  edifice,  which  was  much 
enlarged  by  that  learned  judge.  Hands  at  the  head  of  a 
fpacious  lawn,  that  declines  from  the  houfe  to  the  brink 
of  a  high  ridge,  the  fteep  bank  of  which  is  covered  with 
•wood  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  In  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  wood  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  watch-tower,  fup¬ 


pofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  priory.  The  whole  of  this 
demefne  is  formed  of  a  narrow  flip  of  ground,  extending 
about  a  mile  along  the  fhore. — At  a  fmall  diftance  north- 
weft  from  the  Priory  is  Fairy-Hill,  the  feat  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Oglander. 

For  farther  particulars  of  Newport  and  its  environs, 
we  refer  to  Wilkes’s  Britifh  Directory,  vol.  iii.  Albin’s 
Hift.  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight;  Worfley’s  Hift.  of  the  Ifte  of 
Wight;  and  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 

NEW'PORT,  a  borough-village  in  the  parifli  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  the  north  divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Eaft,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  is  fituated  214  miles  diftant  from 
London,  in  the  vicinity  of  Launcefton,  to  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  fuburb,  and  was  anciently  under  the  fame  ju- 
rifdidtion  ;  but,  having  been  granted  to  the  priory  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  it  obtained  fome  dillinft  privileges.  After  the 
diflolution,  tlie  inhabitants  were  encouraged  to  challenge 
the  feparate  right  of  returning  members  to  parliament ; 
and,  the  property  of  the  borough  being  then  veiled  in  the 
crown,  the  privilege  was  awarded  without  much  invefti- 
gation.  The  hiftory  of  this  borough  has  been  partly 
given  under  the  article  Launceston,  vol.  xii.  p.  299. 
As  to  corporation,  there  is  none  ;  the  number  of  voters 
is  nominally  62,  but  aflually  only  one,  namely,  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  This  borough  is,  in  fa  ft,  a  fmall 
part  of  the  town  of  Launcefton,  but  not  within  the  limits 
of  that  corporation,  being  feparated  by  a  fmall  rivulet, 
which  may  be  ftepped  over.  That  it  retained  the  name  of 
Dunheved,  as  well  as  Launcefton,  is  plain  from  the  firft 
return  of  members  ;  far,  anno  6  Edward  VI.  the  fheriff 
of  this  county  lent  up  members  for  Dunheved,  alias  New¬ 
port  ;  and  again  in  the  laft  parliament  of  Philip  and 
Mary  ;  and  anno  5  Elizabeth,  members  were  returned 
for  Dunheved,  as  well  as  for  Launcefton ;  and  in  one  of 
the  indentures  it  is  called  Villa  Dounheved,  alias  Laun¬ 
cefton,  though,  in  fome  of  the  intermediate  ones,  it  is 
named  Newport/icrfn  Launcefton,  and  in  others  Newport, 
as  at  this  day.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  is  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  owner  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  borough. 
The  remainder  of  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Tavy 
Houfe.  This  place,  under  the  names  of  Newport  and 
Launcefton,  fends  as  many  members  to  parliament  as  the 
city  of  London.  Like  Eaft  and  Weft  Looe  in  this  county, 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  in  Dorfetfliire,  Aid- 
borough  and  Borough-bridge  in  Yorklhire,  and  Bramber 
and  Steyning  in  Sulfex,  they  are  only  different  names  for 
the  lame  places  ;  fplit  into  two  boroughs  each,  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  the  times  they  were  created  to  lerve.  The 
vianders  are  the  returning  officers  ;  and  thefe  are  chofen 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  borough  at  his  court  leet.  Feb. 
13,  1700,  we  find  in  the  houfe  of  commons  a  petition  of 
John  Granville,  efq.  again  ft  the  return  of  Francis  Strat¬ 
ford,  efq.  in  confequence  of  the  arbitrary  conduft  of  the 
vianders,  “  who  declared,  before  the  eleftion,  they  would 
■return  the  faid  Francis  Stratford  if  he  had  but  ten  votes.” 
The  prefent  members  are,  William  Northey  and  Jonathan. 
Raine,efqrs.  Oldfield's  Representative  U ijl.  new  edit.  6  vols. 
Bvo.  1816. 

NEW'PORT,  a  fmall  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the  {hire,  at  the  diftance 
of  twelve  miles  from  Drayton,  and  139  from  London. 
The  Watling-ftreet,  or  great  Roman  road,  paffes  wifhin 
two  miles  of  this  place,  which  anciently  was  the  property 
of  the  Audleys,  and  afterwards  of  a  family  of  its  own 
name,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of  baron.  It  confifts 
chiefly  of  one  principal  ftreet,  of  confiderable  length,  and 
a  few  narrow  lanes  diverging  from  it.  The  church  Hands 
in  the  main  ftreet,  and  is  probably  "the  moll  incongruous 
example  of  ecclefiaftical  architefture  in  the  kingdom. 
The  body  is  an  ancient  ftone  itruCture  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  retains  enough  of  interior  embellilhmeut  to 
evince  its  former  magnificence ;  while  the  fide-aifles  are  of 
modern  eredlion,  and  built  with  brick,  after  the  model  of 
the  Greeks.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Peter  and  S.U 
Paul,  at  Shrewfbury,  were  the  original  patrons  of  this 
3  church  i 
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church  ;  but  it  was  purchafed  from  them  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  by  Thomas  Draper,  a  citizen  of  London,  who 
made  it  collegiate,  anu  placed  in  itacuftos  and  four  fel¬ 
lows  :  the  former  was  the  parilh-prieft.  William  Adams, 
efq.  a  native  of  the  town,  founded  the  free-fchool,  which 
is  a  ftately  edifice  of  brick,  and  has  a  library  attached  to  it 
for  the  life  of  the  fcholars.  The  lands  belonging  to  this 
inftitution  are  exempted  from  parliamentary,  parochial, 
or  any  other  kind  of,  taxes,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Pupils  are  qualified  here  for  the  univerfity. 
Near  the  fchoolftand  two  handfome  alms-houfes,  erefted 
and  endowed  by  the  fame  munificent  founder,  who  like- 
wife  gave  550I.  towards  the  building  of  a  town-houfe. 
Newport  fultained  very  ferious  damage  from  fire  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1665.  One  hundred  and  fixty  houfes,  with 
their  contents,  were  on  this  occafion  confumed  by  the 
deftroying  element.  The  market-day  is  Saturday;  and 
here  are  fix  fairs  annually.  This  town  contends  with 
Shiffnal  for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Tom  Brown.  See  vol.  iii.  p.442. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  the 
houfes  contained  in  this  parifh  amounted  to  323  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  inhabitants  to  2307.  In  thofe  of  x8n,  the 
former  are  eftimated  at  478,  and  the  latter  at  2114,  being 
anincreafeof  155  houfes,  and  a  decreafe  of  193  males,  for 
the  number  of  women  is  augmented.  This  indicates  a 
grofs  error  in  one  of  the  reports. 

NEW'PORT,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Effex,  formerly 
called  Newport  Pond.  It  joins  to  Debden,  in  the  road 
from  Stortford  to  Saffron  Walden  and  Cambridge  ;  and 
ftands  on  the  river  Grant,  or  Cam.  Here  was  anciently 
a  market,  till  removed  to  Saffron  Walden.  In  this  parifh 
was  the  monaftery  called  St.  Leonard’s  Hofpital,  for  the 
benefit  of  which,  a  fair  was  appointed  on  the  17th  of  No¬ 
vember,  which  is  commonly  called  Colt  Fair,  and  another 
on  Eafter-Monday.  It  is  thirty-nine  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  London. 

NEW'PORT,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  is  fituated  twenty-four  miles  from 
Monmouth,  and  147  from  London.  It  is  called  by  Gy- 
raldus  Novus-Burgus,  or  New  Town  ;  it  arofe  out  of  the 
declining  greatnels  of  Caerleon,  and  was  by  the  Welfh 
denominated  Cajtel-  Newydd,  or  New  Caflle.  Robert  earl 
of  Gloucefter,  natural  fon  of  Henry  I.  erected  a  caftle 
here  for  the  defence  of  his  poffeffions.  This  fortrefs  de- 
fcended  from  the  earls  of  Gloucefter,  through  feveral 
noble  families,  till,  on  the  attainder  of  Edward  duke  of 
Buckingham,  it  was,  together  with  thelordfliip,  feized  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  prefent  proprietor  is  William  Kemeys, 
elq.  of  Mayndec.  The  fhell  of  the  caftle,  which  ftands 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ufk,  is  a  maftive  ftrufture,  but  not  of 
large  dimenfions,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
of  greater  extent.  The  building  forms  nearly  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  and  is  conftru&ed  with  rubble,  coigned  with 
hewn  ftone.  The  fide  towards  the  town  confifts  fimply 
of  a  plain  wall,  which  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  that  it 
was  ereCled  folely  for  defending  the  paflage  acrofs  the 
river;  but  it  is  evident  that  formerly  the  works  were 
much  ftronger  on  the  fouthern  fide.  Towards  the  north, 
in  the  centre,  isafquare  tower,  which  ferved  for  the  keep 
or  citadel:  beneath  this  is  a  lally-port,  facing  the  river, 
with  a  pointed  . arch  and  a  groove  for  a  portcullis ;  and  on 
each  fide  is  a  large  mafiy  tower.  The  centre  contains  a 
fpacious  apartment  called  the  ftate-room ;  adjoining  to 
this  are  the  remains  of  the  baronial  hall.  One  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  towers,  though  in  a  dilapidated  ftate,  is  fitted  up 
as  an  habitation;  and  the  whole  fite  is  occupied  as  a 
farm  and  farm-yard.  Near  it  was  a  Roman  military  way, 
called  Julia  Strata ;  and  they  Ihow  a  ford  here  in  a  ftream 
called  Nant-Hentliam,  where  they  fay  king  Henry  II. 
found  no  fmall  advantage  by  his  freckled  face  ;  for  he  no 
fooner  palled  this  ford,  though  by  mere  accident,  but  the 
Welfh,  who  were  very  credulous  of  old  prophecies,  fub- 
mitted,  becaufe  their  oracle,  Merlin  Sylvefter,  had  fore¬ 
told  they  fliould  be  conquered  by  a  prince  of  that  com¬ 
plexion,  who  fhould  pafs  the  ford. 
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Newport  obtained  a  charter  of  privileges  from  Edward  II. 
further  grants  were  beftowed  by  fublequent  monarchs  ; 
and  by  a  charter,  dated  in  the  21ft  year  of  James  I.  it  is 
now  governed  by  a  corporation,  fty led  “  The  mayor,  al¬ 
dermen,  and  burgeftes,  of  the  borough  of  Newport,  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth.”  This  borough,  conjointly 
with  Ulk  and  Monmouth,  fends  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment;  the  eleitive  franchife  being  veiled  in  the  refident 
burgeftes.  The  town  confifts  principally  of  one  long 
narrow  ftreet,  extending  from  the  flat  bank  of  the  Ulk 
up  to  the  eminence  on  which  ftands  the  parilh-church  of 
St.  Woolas,  which  Leland  calls  St.  Guntle  Olave,  and 
which  is  the  only  place  of  worlhip  on  the  eftablilhment. 
This  edifice  confifts  of  a  lofty  fquare  tower,  a  nave  with 
two  aides,  a  chancel,  and  a  fmall  chapel,  now  ufed  only 
as  a  burial-place.  The  church  was  erefted  at  different 
periods.  Its  tower  was  built  by  Henry  III.  as  a  memorial 
of  his  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  their 
fuccefsful  oppofition  to  Simon  Mountfort  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter.  The  nave,  which  is  the  only  part  remaining  of 
the  original  ftrufture,  was  built,  if  not  in  the  Saxon,  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  earlieft  part  of  the  Anglo-Norman,  period. 

Leland  ftates  “  ther  was  a  houfe  of  religion  by  the  key, 
beneth  the  bridge.”  This,  Tanner  conjectured,  was  a 
monaftery  of  friars  preachers  ;  becaufe,  at  the  difl’olution, 
fuch  a  one  wras  granted  to  fir  Edward  Carn.  Some  re¬ 
mains  are  Hill  Handing,  and  confift  of  feveral  detached 
apartments,  and  the  northern  tranfept  of  the  conventual 
church  ;  the  gardens  of  the  monaftery  are  inclofed  by  the 
original  wall.  Newport-bridge,  a  ftone  ftru&ure  of  five 
arches  over  the  Ulk,  w'as  built  at  theexpenfe  of  the  county, 
under  the  direction  of  the  fon  of  the  celebrated  Edwards, 
who  ere6led  the  famous  bridge  of  one  arch,  called  Pont-y- 
Prydd. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  principally  fupported 
by  the  commercial  relations  of  the  port,  which  confift  of 
foreign,  coafting,  and  inland,  trade.  The  foreign  trade 
has  never  arrived  at  any  coniiderable  eminence  :  but  the 
coafting-trade  is  more  important :  the  exports  are  chiefly 
coals,  with  call  and  bar  iron  from  the  different  founderies 
in  the  w'eftern  mountains,  brought  to  the  quay  by  the 
Monmouthfhire  canal  ;  the  imports  are  deals,  furniture, 
and  all  kinds  of  fhop-goods.  The  inland  and  home  trade 
has  been  much  increaled  fince  the  completion  of  the  canal. 
The  total  number  of  velfels  cleared  out  in  the  year  end¬ 
ing  the  5th  of  Jan.  1818,  was  5139,  of  which,  4389  were 
coaftwife,  and  750  foreign  (including  Ireland);  and  in 
theyear  ending  the  5th  of  Jan.  1816,  4562,  of  which  3992. 
were  coaftwife,  and  570  foreign  ;  making  an  increafe  in 
the  laft  year  of  397  velfels  coaftwife,  and  180  foreign. 

The  population  of  Newport,  according  to  the  return 
to  parliament  in  the  year  1811,  w’as  2346,  occupying  453 
houfes.  The  market  is  on  Saturday;  fairs,  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day,  Whit-Thurfday,  Aug.  15,  and  Nov.  6. 

Tredonock  is  not  far  from  this  place,  w'here  is  pre- 
ferved  a  fair  and  entire  monument  of  a  Roman  foldier  of 
the  fecond  legion,  which  was  found  by  the  fexton,  in  dig¬ 
ging  a  grave,  and  is  particularly  defcribed  by  Gibfon,  in 
his  Additions  to  Camden.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Diredory, 
vol.  v.  Appendix. 

NEW'PORT,  oi’Tref  Draeth,  a  borough  and  mar¬ 
ket-town,  in  the  hundred  of  Cemaes,  and  county  of 
Pembroke,  South  Wales,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Nevern, 
at  the  cliftance  of  eight  miles  fouth-w'ell  from  the  town 
of  Cardigan,  and  235  weft  from  London.  This  town 
was  incorporated  by  one  of  the  Martins,  lords  of  Cemaes, 
who,  as  barons  marchers,  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  fo- 
vereignty.  The  caftle  Hood  on  a  knoll  above  the  town, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  principal  ftreet ;  and,  though  now 
a  complete  ruin,  Hill  retains  marks  of  former  llrength  and 
magnificence.  The  area  which  it  occupied  is  about  fifty 
paces  in  diameter,  and  nearly  circular.  The  grand  en¬ 
trance  was  by  a  gateway  between  two  noble  baftion- 
towers,  facing  the  north.  At  the  weft  end  are  the  remains 
of  another  bold  baftion,  whiift  two  others  are  on  thefouth 
and  eaft  fides.  The  Hate-rooms  and  family-apartments 
G  appear 
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appear  to  have  formed  the  fouth-eaft  portion  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  which  was  furrounded  by  a  very  broad  and  deep 
moat,  having  a  command  of  water.  Under  the  caftle  was 
a  gaol  for  the  confinement  of  felons  who  had  been  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  lofd's  tenants  ;  for  the  proprietor  of  this 
caftle  poffeffed  the  power  of  life  and  death  as  abfolntely 
as  the  monarch  himfelf.  Indeed  the  privileges  of  the 
lord  of  Cemaes  were  greater  than  thofe  exerciled  even  by 
the  lord  palatine  of  Pembrokefhire.  A  writ  of  error  ran 
out  of  the  king’s  courts  into  the  palatinate  ;  but  here 
the  parliament  renewed  errors.  Here  the  lord  marcher 
had  inteftates’  goods,  which  the  earls  palatine  had  not ; 
and  he  was  fworn  to  perform  contracts  like  any  free  and 
abfolute  prince,  whereas  the  earls  bound  themfelves  by 
covenant  as  other  fubjedls  w'ere  accuftomed  to  do. 

The  fituation  of  Newport  is  highly  pi6turefque.  Be¬ 
hind  the  caftle,  the  mountain  of  Carn-Englyn  rifes  with 
the  utmoft  boldnefs  ;  and  a  view  of  the  bay,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  town,  opens  beautifully  in  front.  From 
the  diftribution  of  the  ftreets,  interfering  each  other  at 
right  angles,  this  appears  to  have  been  once  a  very  confi- 
derable  place.  About  two  centuries  ago,  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  an  extenfive  trade  in  woollens  ;  but,  owing  to 
a  great  mortality  which  happened  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  the  town  fell  fo  much  to  decay, 
that  even  its  market  was  difcontinued.  The  market, 
however,  has  been  revived  for  many  years ;  and  of  late 
trade  has  again  begun  to  flourifn,  and  fill  up  a  few  of  the 
chafms  in  the  depopulated  ftreets  with  new  buildings. 
As  the  Nevern  is  navigable  for  nearly  two  miles  above  the 
town,  and  forms  a  commodious  bay  for  the  anchorage  of 
flapping  at  its  confluence  with  St.  George’s  Channel,  the 
pofition  of  Newport  would  be  extremely  favourable  for 
commerce,  but  for  a  bar  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  It  has,  betides,  the  advantage  of  having  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  large  quarries  of  Hate,  capable  of  being 
rendered  an  important  article  of  traffic,  as  there  is  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  that  material  throughout  a  great  extent  of  the 
weftern  coaft.  The  government  of  this  town  continues 
to  be  veiled  in  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  fix 
conftables,  in  conformity  to  its  original  charter.  Thefe 
are  empowered  to  hold  courts  for  the  recovery  of  final! 
debts,  and  alfo  for  the  punilhment  of  trivial  offences. 
The  petty-feflions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday ;  and  there  is  a  fair  for  cattle  on  the 
27th  of  July.  Here  was  anciently  a  large  houfe  of  friars 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine.  In  the  church,  a  very  old 
edifice  in  the  fhape  ofa  crols,  may  be  feen  two  monuments, 
fuppofed  to  commemorate  fir  William  Martin  and  his  lady, 
the  lord  Rhys’s  daughter.  The  living  is  a  difcharged 
rectory.  According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of 
1811,  this  parilh  contains  355  houles,  and  a  population 
of  14.33  perfons. 

NEWPORT,  a  poft-town  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  where  is  a  charter-fchool.  It  is  on  the  river 
Muikerna,  near  the  foot  of  the  Keeper  Mountain  :  eighty- 
fix  miles  fouth-weft  from  Dublin,  and  eight  north-eaft 
from  Limeric. 

NEW'PORT,  a  maritime  county  of  Rhode  Ifland, 
comprehending  Rhode  Ifland,  Canonicut,  Block,  Pru¬ 
dence,  and  feveral  other  fmall  iflands.  It  is  divided  into 
feven  townfliips,  and  contains  14,845  inhabitants. 

NEW'PORT,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county, 
and  the  femi-metropolis  of  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Ifland, 
iituated  on  the  fouth-weft  end  of  Rhode  Ifland,  five  miles 
from  the  fea.  This  town  was  firft  fettled  by  Mr.  William 
Coddington,  afterwards  governor,  and  the  father  of 
Rhode  Ifland,  with  feventeen  others,  in  1639.  Its  har¬ 
bour,  which  is  one  of  the  finell  in  the  world,  fpreads  weft- 
ward  before  the  town.  The  entrance  is  eafy  and  fafe ; 
and  a  large  fleet  may  anchor  in  it,  and  ride  in  perfedt  le- 
curity.  The  town  lies  north  and  fouth,  upon  a  gradual 
afcenr,  as  you  proceed  eaftward  from  the  water;  and  exhi¬ 
bits  a  beautiful  view  from  the  harbour,  and  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills,  which  lie  weftward  upon  the  Main.  Weft 


of  the  town  is  Goat  Ifland,  on  which  is  a  fort.  Between 
this  ifland  and  the  towm  is  the  harbour.  Newport  con¬ 
tained,  in  the  year  1790,  about  1000  houfes,  but  chiefly 
of  wood,  and  5530  inhabitants.  It  has  nine  houfes  for 
public  worlhip;  viz.  three  for  Baptifts,  two  for  Congre- 
gationalifts,  one  for  Epifcopalians,  one  for  Quakers,  one 
for  Moravians,  and  a  fynagogue  for  the  Jews.  The  other 
public  buildings  are,  a  ftate-houfe,  and  an  edifice  for  the 
public  library.  The  fituation,  form,  and  architecture,  of 
the  ftate-houfe,  give  it  the  preference  to  mod  public 
buildings  in  America:  it  Hands  fulficiently  elevated; 
and  a  long  wharf,  and  paved  parade,  lead  up  to  it  from 
the  harbour.  The  building  for  the  library  confifts  of  one 
large  room  thirty-fix  feet  long,  twenty-fix  feet  broad,  and 
nineteen  feet  high,  where  the  books  "are  kept,  with  two 
fmall  offices  adjoining.  In  the  year  1747,  Abraham  Red¬ 
wood,  efq.  gave  1294  volumes,  valued  at  500I.  fterling,  as 
the  foundation  of  a  library.  This  elegant  building  is  now 
much  out  of  repair;  and  one-third  of  the  books  in  the  li¬ 
brary  were  either  carried  off  or  deftroyed  by  the  Britifli 
foldiers,  during  the  war.  It  is  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Providence.  Lat.41.25.  N.  Ion.  71.15.  W. 

NEW'PORT,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  in  lat.  34.  43.  N.  Ion.  77.  5.  W. 

NEW'PORT,  a  townfhip  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Hants- 
county,  on  the  river  Avon. — A  townfhip  in  Chefhire- 
county,  New  Hampfhire,  eaft  of  Claremont ;  incorporated 
in  1761,  and  containing  1266  inhabitants. — A  townfhip 
in  Lower  Canada,  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Afcot,  including 
about  thirty  inhabitants. — A  fmall  poft-town  in  New- 
caftle-county,  Delaware,  on  the  north  fide  of  Chrif- 
tiana-creek,  three  miles  weft  of  Wilmington;  contain¬ 
ing  about  200  inhabitants,  and  carrying  on  a  confider- 
able  trade  with  Philadelphia  in  flour:  thirty-one  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Philadelphia. — A  townfhip  in  Luzerne- 
county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  eaft 
bridge  of  the  Sufquehannah-lake,  Wilkfborough. — A 
fmall  poft-town  in  Chefter-county,  Maryland :  ninety- 
four  miles  fouth-by-weft  of  Baltimore. — A  very  thriving; 
fettlement  in  Liberty-county,  Georgia,  fituated  on  a  na¬ 
vigable  creek :  thirty-four  miles  fouth  of  Savannah. 
This  place,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  “  Newport 
Bridge,”  is  the  rival  of  Sunbury,  and  commands  the 
principal  part  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  country. — A  place, 
with  a  poll-office,  in  Cooke-county,  Tenneffee:  529  miles 
from  Wafnington. 

NEWPORT  BA'Y.  See  Clew  Bay,  vol.  iv. 

NEWPOR  T  PAG'NELL,  a  market-town  in  thecounty 
of  Buckingham,  fituated  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  the 
county-town,  and  fifty-one  from  London,  on  the  road  to 
Northampton,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Oufe,  and  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  fmall  river  Lovet. 
The  town  has  been  of  confiderable  confequence  from  a  re¬ 
mote  period.  The  latter  term  in  its  name  was  derived  from 
the  Paganells,  or  Pagnels,  to  whom  the  manor  defcended 
from  William  Fitzanfculf,  who  poftefled  it  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft.  The  Paganells  had  a  caftle  at  New¬ 
port,  the  fite  of  which  is  ftill  called  the  Caftle  Mead  : 
Leland  and  Camden  both  mention  this  edifice;  but  there 
were  no  remains  of  the  building  even  in  Camden’s  time. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  wars  in  Charles  I’s  time, 
Newport  was  garriloned  by  prince  Rupert;  but  loon  after 
the  firft  battle  of  Newbury  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
royalifts,  and  proved  an  ufeful  ftation  to  the  parliamentary 
army  during  the  remainder  of  the  conteft.  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  the  fuppofed  Hudibras  of  Butler,  was  governor  in 
the  year  1645. 

The  parilh-church  of  Newport  is  an  ancient  and  fpacious 
ftrudture.  The  vicar  is  always  mailer  of  an  ancient  hof- 
pital,  originally  founded  by  John  de  Somery  in  the  year 
1280,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John:  it  was  refounded  by 
Anne,  queen  of  James  I.  and  from  her  named  Queen 
Anne’s  Hofpital.  Two  other  hofpitals  were  founded  here 
at  a  very  remote  period  ;  but  the  lateft  accounts  relative 
to  them  reach  no  farther  back  than  1270.  In  thechurch- 
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yard  are  feven  alms-houfes,  founded  and  endowed,  in 
1763,  by  John  Revis,  citizen  of  London, for  four  men  and 
three  women,  who  receive  iol.  per  annum  each,  befides 
clothes  and  fuel.  In  addition  to  thefe  charitable  inftitu- 
tions,  the  diftrefles  of  the  poor  are  mitigated  by  various 
donations  and  legacies.  In  the  return  made  under  the 
population-aft  of  the  year  1811,  this  town  was  ftated  to 
contain  556  houfes,  occupied  by  2515  perfons.  A  market 
was  either  originally  granted,  or  confirmed  by  charter,  to' 
Roger  de  Somery,  in  the  year  1270,  together  with  a  fair 
of  eight  days ;  the  market  was  again  confirmed  to  John 
Eotetort  in  i3'33-  The  market-day  is  Saturday;  the 
principal  articles  are  corn  and  provifions.  Here  are  now 
fix  annual  fairs.  The  labouring  claffes  of  the  people  are 
chiefly  fupported  by  lace-making;  it  is  eftimated  that 
more  lace  is  manufaftured  in  this  town  and  its  vicinity 
than  in  all  the  other  parts  of  England  :  a  fpecial  market 
is  held  on  every  YVednefday  for  its  fale  ;  and  great  quan¬ 
tities  are  vended  at  the  fairs. 

At  Tickford,  adjoining  to  this  town,  a  cell  for  Cluniac 
monks  was  founded  by  Fulk  Paganell,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus.  King  Henry  VIII.  fupprefled  this  mo- 
naftery  in  1525,  and  gave  it,  with  its  lands,  to  cardinal 
Wolfey.  It  afterwards  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was 
granted  by  James  I.  to  his  phyfician  Dr.  Atkins,  and  was 
the  feat  of  his  delcendants.  The  fife  of  the  priory  is  now 
occupied  by  a  neat  modern  houfe,  called  Tickford-abbey, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Hooton  :  there  are  no  remains  of  the 
conventual  buildings.  Mr.  Ilooton’s  family  have  a  bu¬ 
rial-place  in  a  retired  part  of  the  garden,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  cemetery  of  the  cell:  an  obeli fk 
lias  been  erefted  there  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Hooton.  Tickford  Park,  and  the  manor  of  Tickford- 
end,  which  were  part  of  the  Atkins  eftate,  are  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Vanliagen.  The  manor  of  Caldecot,  (a 
hamlet  of  this  parifli,)  which  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Tickford,  w’as  fold  by  the  Atkins  family,  in  1758,  to 
William  Backwell,  efq.  banker  of  London  ;  he,  in  1769, 
bequeathed  it  to  William  Harwood,  efq.  who  had  afiumed 
the  name  of  Backwell,  and  is  the  prefent  proprietor. 

At  Tyringham,  about  two  miles  from  Newport-Pagnell, 
is  the  feat  of  William  Praed,  efq.  The  manor  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  who  took  their  name  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  fo  early  as  the  year  1170  ;  and  it  continued  in  the 
family  til!  the  year  1685,  when  the  male  line  became  ex- 
tinft  by  the  death  of  fir  William  Tyringham  :  from  his 
daughter  it  has  defcended  to  Mr.  Praed,  who  has  pulled 
down  the  old  manor-houfe,  and  erefted  an  elegant  mo¬ 
dern  manfion,  from  the  defigns  of  John  Soane,  efq.  pro- 
feffor  of  architefture  to  the  Royal  Academy.  The  fame 
great  architeft  alfo  gave  defigns  for  a  lodge,  and  a  bridge 
acrofs  the  river  which  runs  through  the  park.  In  the 
ftair-cafe,  hall,  dining-room,  and  library,  the  artift  has 
difplayed  confiderable  tafte  and  judgment. 

About  a  mile  from  Tyringham  is  Gothurft,  in  which 
parilh  is  a  fine  old  manfion,  the  feat  of  Mils  Wright,  one 
of  whofe  anceftors  purchafed  it  in  1704.  The  houfe  is 
large,  and  its  chief  front  appears  to  have  been  built  in 
die  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  poflefied  by  the 
Digby  family  in  the  time  of  king  James  I.  and  contains 
fome  curious  portraits  of  fir  Everard  and  fir  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  other  branches  of  that  family.  LyJ'ons's  Magna 
Britannia. 

NEWPORT  PRATT',  a  feaport  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  fituated  on  a  river  which  runs  into 
Clew-bay,  near  its  mouth  :  eight  miles  weft;  of  Caftlebar. 
Lat.  53.  53.  N.  Ion.  9.  21.  W. 

NEWRAH  BRID'GE,  a  village  of  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  at  which  there  is  an  inn,  where  thofe 
who  vifit  the  interefting  fcenes  of  this  county  often  pro¬ 
cure  lodging.  It  is  about  two  miles  north-weft  from 
Wicklow,  and  twenty-two  miles  fouth  from  Dublin. 

NEW'RY,  a  confiderable  feaport  and  poft-town  of  the 
county  of  Down,  Ireland,  fituated  at  the  Newry-water, 
which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  and  which  was 
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rendered  navigable  to  this  town.  It  was  formerly  a  pafis 
and  military  port  of  confiderable  importance,  as  well  as 
the  feat  of  an  abbey,  whofe  head  wore  a  mitre,  and  the 
pofleflions  of  which  were  very  extenfive.  Thefe  were 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  knight-marlhal  Bagnall,  whofe 
name  often  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  that  period,  and  were 
formed  into  the  lordfhip  of  Newry,  which  ftill  belongs  to 
lord  Kilmorey,  of  the  Needham  family,  delcended  from  him. 
In  1689  it  was  burned  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  fecure 
his  retreat  to  Dundalk,  when  purfued  by  duke  Schomberg. 
Since  that  time  it  has  conliderably  increafed,  arid  ranks 
next  to  Belfaft  amongft  the  towns  of  Ulfter.  This  in- 
creafe  has  been  chiefly  oudng  to  its  canal,  by  which  a 
communication  has  been  formed  between  Lough  Neagh 
and  the  Bay  of  Carlingford,  by  means  of  which  veflels  of 
feventy  tons  are  enabled  to  pafs  through  the  heart  of 
Ulfter.  The  linen-manufafture  was 'carried  on  very  ex- 
tenfively,  and  large  quantities  of  linen  were  exported; 
but  this  trade  has  been  of  late  much  injured.  There  is  a 
very  confiderable  export  of  butter,  beef,  pork,  and  grain, 
efpecially  of  the  firft,  which  is  brought  from  the  counties 
of  Cavan  and  Monaghan,  and  even  from  that  of  Sligo. 
The  imports  confift  chiefly  of  thofe  commodities  which 
are  wafited  to  iupply  the  extenfive  range  of  country,  with 
which,  by  its  canal,  there  is  a  water-communication  ;  and 
thefe  articles  in  an  opulent  manufafturing  country  are 
daily  increafing.  Flax-feed  and  coal  are  amongft  the  molt 
confiderable.  There  are  alfo  fome  extenfive  manufaftories, 
and  other  lucrative  eftabliflnnents.  Newry  is  what  is 
called  a  pot-walloping  borough,  and  returns  a  member  to 
the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  number  of 
electors  is  confiderable,  but  the  influence  of  the  proprietor 
generally  prevails  at  an  eleftion;  and  accordingly  the 
vifcount’s  brother,  general  Francis  Needham  was  the  mem¬ 
ber  ;  but  has  within  thefe  few  days  (Nov.  26,  1818.)  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  title.  In  confequence  of  the  grant  before 
noticed,  the  prqprietor,  lord  Kilmorey,  not  only  receives 
the  tithes,  and  grants  marriage-licenles,  but  has  alfo  great 
civil  authority,  though  fome  of  his  privileges  have  been 
purchafed  by  the  ftate.  Newry  is  50-t  miles  north  from 
Dublin.  Lat.  54. 10.  N.  Ion.  6.15.  W. 

NEWS,  f.  without  the  lingular,  unlefs  it  be  confidered 
as  lingular;  Milton  has  joined  it  with  a  lingular  verb : 
[from  new;  nouvelles,  Fr.]  Frelh  account  of  any  thing. — 
When  Rhea  heard  thefe  news,  Ihe  fled  from  her  hufband 
to  her  brother  Saturn.  Ralegh's  FUJI,  of  the  World. — Evil 
news  rides  fall,  while  good  news  baits.  Milton. 

With  fuch  amazement  as  weak  mothers  ufe, 

And  frantick  gefture,  he  receives  the  news.  Waller. 

Something  not  heard  before. — It  is  no  news  for  the  weak, 
and  poor  to  be  a  prey  to  the  ftrong  and  rich.  V Ejlrange. 
— Papers  which  give  an  account  of  the  tranfaftions  of  tlie 
prefent  times  ;  as,  Have  you  read  the  news ? — The  titlfe  of 
one  of  the  Sunday  news-papers ;  as,  That  article  was  copied 
from  the  News. — The  term  news  is  ingenioully  accounted 
for  in  an  old  epigram: 

The  word  explains  itfelf  without  the  mufe; 

And  the  four  letters  tell  from  whence  come  NEWS; 
From  A7orth,  ifaft,  Well,  Nouth,  the  lolution’s  made; 
Each  quarter  gives  account  of  war  and  trade. 

NEW'S-GATHERER,  f.  One  who  collefts  news  for 
the  purpofe  of  detailing  it  again,  or  for  the  ufe  of  fome 
journal.-— They  have  news-gatherers  and  intelligencers  dif- 
tributed  into  their  feveral  walks,  who  bring  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
difcourfe  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Spcdator . 

NEW'S-MAN,  f.  A  man  who  carries  about  and  dif- 
tributes  news-papers  ;  as,  I  direfted  the  news-man  to  ferve 
me  regularly  with  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

NEW'S-MONGER,  f.  One  that  deals  in  news;  one- 
whofe  employment  it  is  to  hear  and  to  tell  news. — This 
was  come  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  laying  afide  his. 
father’s  will,  and  turning  ftock-jpbber,  news-monger 
3  and . 
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and  bufy-body,  meddling  with  other  people’s  affairs. 
Arbuthnot. 

Many  tales  devis’d, 

Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatnefs  needs  muft  hear, 

By  finding  pick-thanks  and  bafe  news-mongers.  Shahefp. 

NEW'S-PAPER,  f.  A  publication  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  t  ran  factions  of  the  prefent  times. — Advertife 
both  in  every  news-paper ;  and  let  it  not  be  your  fault  or 
mine,  if  our  countrymen  will  not  take  warning.  Swift. 

News-papers  have  tended  much  to  the  diflemination 
of  learning,  and  have  ferved  many  other  valuable  pur- 
pofes ;  and,  while  they  are  carried  on  with  candour,  im¬ 
partiality,  and  ability,  they  are  unqueftionably  a  great 
national  benefit.  When  this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe, 
and  it  often  happens,  they  difgrace  their  authors,  and  are 
highly  injurious  to  the  public. 

It  is  gratifying  to  our  national  pride  to  difcover,  that 
thefe  ufeful  and  entertaining  companions  of  our  leifure- 
hours,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  nobleft  indications 
of  Britifh  independence,  and  which  have  been  very  juftly 
and  emphatically  termed  “the  fafeguards  of  our  privileges,” 
were  firft  produced  in  England.  Mankind  are  indebted 
to  the  wifdom  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  prudent  policy  of 
lord  Burleigh,  for  the  earlieft  fpecimen  of  a  newspaper. 
During  the  year  1588,  when  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  in  the 
Englifh  channel,  to  prevent,  at  a  moment  of  general  anx¬ 
iety,  the  danger  of  falfe  reports,  by  publifhing  real  in¬ 
formation,  appeared  The  Englifh  Mercuric,  w'hich  was 
“  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Chriitopher  Barker,  her  Higli- 
nefs’s  Printer,  by  authority;”  and  which,  from  internal 
and  conclufive  evidence,  was  defigned,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  partly  written,  by  lord  Burleigh  himfelf.  This 
fubtle  politician  well  knew  how  by  thefe  means  to  point 
the  refentment  of  the  people  againft  Spain,  and  to  inflame 
their  love  for  Elizabeth  ;  and  we  may  accordingly  con¬ 
jecture,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs  in  this  early  Gazette 
Extraordinary  Were  inferted  under  the  direction  of  that 
minifter.  Lord  Orford  has  erroneoufly  given  credit  to 
Theophraft  Renaudot,  a  phyfician  of  Paris,  for  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Gazette,  which  he  ftates  to  have  been  firft 
publifhed  in  1631.  The  dates,  however,  demonftrate, 
that  the  pleafures  and  the  benefits  of  a  newfpaper  were 
enjoyed  in  England  more  than  forty  years  before  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Renaudot’s  Parifian  Gazette,  and  the  “  Eng¬ 
lifh  Mercurie”  will  remain  an  inconteflible  proof  of  the 
exiftence  of  a  printed  news-paper  in  England,  at  an  epoch 
when  no  other  nation  can  boaft  a  vehicle  of  news  of  a 
iimilar  kind  ;  we  fay  printed,  becaufe  written  news  had 
been  common  years  before,  and  few  men  of  rank  or  in 
commerce  but  had  “letters  of  news”  forwarded  to  them 
by  perfons  who  made  it  a  regular  fpecies  of  trade. 

Befides  the  news-paper  we  have  juft  noticed,  accounts  of 
any  particular  tranfaCtion  in  the  political  world,  or  of  any 
domeftic  occurrence  of  Angularity  or  intereft,  were  given 
to  the  public  in  fmall  pamphlets  of  a  Angle  fheet,  under 
various  titles.  Thus  we  have  “  Newes  from  Spain,”  1611; 
“  Newes  out  of  Germany,”  1612;  “  Strange  Newes  of  a 
prodigious  Monfter  borne  in  theTownefliip  of  Adlington,” 
1613  ;  with  many  others. 

The  number  of  news-papers,  from  the  firft  period  of 
their  appearance,  increafed  greatly;  the  people  were 
gratified  at  fo  eafy  a  mode  of  procuring  intelligence,  and 
the  printers  found  ample  recompence  for  their  pains  in 
affording  this  gratification.  Burton,  who  firft  publifhed 
his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  in  1620  or  21,  complains 
that,  “  if  any  read  now-a-day,  it  is  a  play-book,  or  a  pam¬ 
phlet  of  newes;"  and  Ben  Jonfon  pointedly  ridicules  the 
eager  curiofity  of  the  public,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  fupplied  by  the  printers,  in  his  “  Staple  of  News,” 
written  in  1625. 

The  news-papers,  which  had  before  appeared  only  occa- 
Aonally,  now  became  regular  publications.  In  1621,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Butter  printed  “The  Courant,  dr  Weekly  Newes 
from  Foreign  Parts,”  which  was  followed  up  by  “The 
certain  Newes  of  this  Prefent  Week,”  1622.  During  the 


eventful  period  of  the  civil  war,  a  variety  of  works  of  this 
defeription  appeared,  in  favour  of  the  two  parties  ;  many 
of  which  were  written  with  extraordinary  talent,  and 
circulated  with  uncommon  courage.  Of  thefe  the  chief 
author  was  Marchmont  Needham,  who  had  received  his 
education  in  Oxford,  and  who,  after  alternately  fiding  with 
the  court  and  the  parliament,  was  difeharged  from  writing 
public  intelligence  by  the  council  of  ftate  in  1660,  and 
finally  ended  his  career  in  Devereux-courf,  November; 
1678.  Wood  tells  us  he  was  a  “moft  feditious,  mutable, 
and  railing,  writer;”  and  fo  enraged  were  the  royal 
party,  that,  even  years  after  his  death,  “  many  could  not 
yet  endure  to  hear  him  fpoken  of;”  which  is  no  fmall 
proof  of  the  importance  attached  to  his  labours,  and  of 
his  popularity.  See  Needham,  vol.  xvi.  p.  673,  4. 

From  1622  to  1665.  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
various  publicationsofthis  nature  appeared,  a  lift  of  which, 
with  their  titles,  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  Literary 
Anecdotes.  In  the  latter  year,  The  Oxford  Gazette,  prin¬ 
ted  in  that  city,  and  fo  called  becaufe  the  king,  queen, 
and  court,  were  then  there,  was  projected ;  and,  on  the 
removal  of  the  royal  train  to  London,  was  continued  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  The  London  Gazette,  a  publication  which 
has  lafted  to  the  prefent  day. 

The  Evening  Poll  began  in  London  about  Midfummer 
1709,  and  was  publifhed  three  times  a-week,  Tuefday, 
Thurfday  and  Saturday.  The  Tatler,  of  which  the  firft 
N°  appeared  April  12,  1709,  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind 
of  news-paper,  fince,  befides  eftays  upon  moral  fubjeCts, 
it  contained  articles  of  news  and  advertilements.  The 
Spectator  alfo,  whichfucceeded  theTatler,  March  1, 1711, 
contained  advertifements,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  the 
ftamp-duty  on  news-papers,  which  commenced  on  the  ift 
of  Auguft,  1712,  and  reduced  thefale  of  it  to  about  one 
half. 

But  the  ftamp-duty,  which  was  at  firft  but  a  halfpenny, 
did  not  prevent  the  gradual  increafe  of  news-papers ;  and 
they  werefo  numerous  in  the  year  1731,  that  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  was  ftarted  upon  the  exprefs  principle  of 
giving  abftrafits  of  the  weekly  eftays  in  the  news-papers  of 
each  preceding  month  ;  for  the  title  of  the  firft  volume 
declares,  that  it  is  “  Collected  chiefly  from  the  public 
papers,”  and  bears  the  apt  motto  E pluribus unum,  illuftra- 
ted  by  a  hand  holding  a  bunch  of  various  flowers  tied 
together.  In  the  fecond  volume,  the  words  Prodeffe  et 
deleBare  are  prefixed ;  and  from  that  time  the  motto  has 
continued  uniform  to  the  prefent  day.  In  the  advertife- 
ment  to  the  firft  N°  of  that  Magazine,  Jan.  1731,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  “  News-papers  are  of  late  multiply’d,  as  to 
render  it  impoffible,  unlefs  a  man  makes  it  a  bufinefs,  to 
confult  them  all.  Upon  calculating  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  ’tis  found  that  (befides  divers  written  accounts ) 
no  lefs  than  200  half-iheets  per  month  are  thrown  from 
the  prefs  only  in  London,  and  about  as  many  printed 
elfewhere  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  fo  that  they  are  become 
the  chief  channels  of  amufement  and  intelligence.”  Aclv. 
to  Gent.  Mag.  Jan.  1731. 

We  ftiall  mention  a  few  of  the  news-papers  that  were 
in  circulation  about  this  time,  and  fome  years  afterwards. 

London  Journal,  a  weekly  paper,  eftabliflied  probably 
about  July  1718. 

Read’s  Weekly  Journal,  fuppofed  to  have  begun  about 
1725.  However,  it  fpeaks  of  having  been  eftablithad 
“many  years  before  the  Craftfman  appeared.”  Gent. 
Mag.  Aug.  1731. 

Craftfman,  weekly;  about  Midfummer  1726.  Concerning 
thetitleofthis  paper,  fee  Gent.  Mag.Dec.  1731,  p.  520, 1. 
Fog’s  Journal ;  Michaelmas  1728.  This  and  the  preceding 
were  oppofition-papers.  In  the  Weekly  Regifter  for 
Nov.  27,  1731,  they  are  thus  characterized  :  “Fog  and 
the  Craftfman  are  as  much  fpies  as  the  nature  of  their 
warfare  will  give  them  leave;  they  never  pretend  a  zeal 
for  the  commonwealth,  but  with  a  delign  to  betray  it. 
The  Craftfman  prays  very  heartily  for  the  king  and 
royal  family,  when  he  defigns  moft  to  deprive  them  of 
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the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  Fog  prates  moll  on  liberty 
and  property,  when  he  is  plotting  molt  for  their  de¬ 
finition,  and  drudging  for  the  pretender.  The  Craftf- 
jnan  is  an  old  whig  with  a  prodigious  complaifance  for 
the  high  clergy,  becaufe  they  are  his  admirers  :  Fog  is 
a  veteran  tory  that  has  adopted  the  whig  principles,  to 
ferve  a  turn,  and  yet  rails  againlt  the  bench  of  bilhops 
becaufe  they  have  not  canoniz’d  Sacheverel.  Both  have 
join’d  forces  for  the  common  caufe.  But  themerrieft  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  alliance  is,  that  they  both  fancy  they 
make  tools  of  each  other.  Fog  laughs  in  his  lleeve, 
that  he  divides  the  whigs  againlt  themfelves  ;  and  the 
Craftfman  fneers  in  return,  that  he  makes  tliejacobites 
the  dupes  for  his  preferment.” 

Applebee’s  Journal.  Daily  Courant. 

Univerfal  Speftator,  weekly;  Mich.  1728. 

Free  Briton,  every  Thurfday  ;  Nov.  1729. 

Weekly  Regilter,  every  Saturday;  begun  about  Lady- 
day,  1730. 

Grub-dreet  Journal,  publilhed  every  Thurfday,  but  feems 
to  have  had  two  Nos.  on  that  day,  as  (N°  1  Gent.  Mag.) 
N°  53  and  54  are  both  dated  Thurfday  Jan.  14.,  1731.  If 
fo,  it  mull  have  been  let  on  foot  about  Midfummer  1730. 
Britilh  Journal,  or  the  Traveller;  1730. 

Hyp-Do6tor;  Nov.  or  Dec.  1730. 

Henley’s  Orator’s.  Mifcellar.y  ;  March  13,  1731. 

Weekly  Mifcellany  ;  Dec.  16,  1732. 

Auditor,  twice  a-week;  began  Jan.  9,  1733.  A  paper 
fomething  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator. 

The  General  Evening  Poll,  firll  appeared  on  Tueflay, 
061.2,  1733,  price  three  halfpence;  publilhed  by  and 
for  J.  Roberts,  Warwick-lane. 

Farthing  Poll,  and  Halfpenny  Pod;  1740. 

Wright’s  Leeds  Intelligencer;  1751. 

Morning  Chronicle  ;  1768. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  average 
number  of  news-papers  printed  annually  throughout  the 
kingdom  amounted  to  9,464,790;  during  the  year  1775, 
i2, 680, 000;  177  6,  12,830,000;  1777,  13,150,642;  1778, 
13,240,059;  1779,  14,106,842;  1780,  14,217,371.;  1781, 
14,397,62°;  1792,  15,005,760.  They  are  now' dill  more 
numerous.  See  a  ilatement  for  the  year  1812  under  our 
article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  529. 

In  1814,  it  appears,  by  an  official  return,  that  129,500 
London  newfpapers  were  lent  out  to  the  colonies,  and 
215,762  to  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  that  62,300 
French  papers  were  received  in  England,  4368  Dutch,  3744 
German,  and  5304  of  other  nations.  Of  the  various 
Englifh  periodical  works,  about  6000  w'ere  fent  abroad. 
Peace  with  America  was  not  then  figned,  an  event  which 
no  doubt  has  added  greatly  to  the  export  of  new's-papers 
and  other  periodical  publications. 

At  the  time  that  an  additional  duty  on  advertifements 
was  propofed  (May  1815),  an  account  was  taken  of  the 
number  of  damps  for  new's-papers  Blued  in  the  three 
monthsending  the  id  of  May,  1814 :  it  was  6,677,127,  pro¬ 
ducing  97,374k  15s.  4-|d.  and  in  the  three  months  ending 
the  id  of  February,  1 8 1 5,  it  Was  5,890,67 1,  yielding  8  5,905k 
12s.  4^d.  making  about  25  millions  of  papers  per  annum, 
or  nearly  half  a  million  per  week,  among  about  200  feve- 
.  ral  publications  in  the  week,  or  1250  each  on  the  average. 
But,  as  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Morning  Advertifer, 
Times,  and  Courier,  together,  print  90,000  per  week, 
and  all  the  other  London  papers  print  as  many  more,  the 
too  country  papers  divide  but  70,000  among  them,  or 
average  but  700  copies. 

If  the  Americans  are  as  great  readers  of  books  as  they 
are  of  news-papers,  a  tade  for  literature  mud  be  gaining 
ground  very  rapidly  in  the  United  States.  Six  years  ago, 
there  were  351  newfpapers  publilhed  in  the  republic.  Of 
thefe,  were  printed  in  New  Hampdiire,  12  ;  Maffachufetts, 
32 ;  Rhode  Ifland,  7  ;  Conne6licut,  j  1 ;  Vermont,  10 ;  New 
York,  66;  New  Jerfey,  8  ;  Pennfylvania,  71 ;  Delaware,  2; 
Maryland,  ai ;  Columbia,  4;  Virginia,  23;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  10;  South  Carolina,  jo;  Georgia,  17;  Kentucky, 
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16;  Tenneffee,  6;  Ohio,  14;  Inginia,  1;  Miffiffippi,  4; 
Orleans,  10  ;  and  Louifiana,  1.  Before  the  revolution, 
only  9  papers  were  publilhed,  fo  that  342  have  fince  been 
added.  Of  thefe,  25  are  ilTued  daily;  16  thrice  a-week  ; 
33  twice  a-week  ;  and  278  weekly:  8  of  them  are  in  the 
German  language,  5  in  the  French,  and  2  in  the  Spanifh. 
In  1810,  157  were  called  federal,  1 58  democratic,  and  the 
red- neuter.  The  quantity  of  paper  made  and  confumed 
in  America,  for  news-papers  only,  amounted,  in  the  year 
1814,  to  500  tons,  or  50,000  reams;  the  number  of  papers 
annually  printed,  amounting  to  22,500,000. 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  we 
meet  with  an  intereding  article  upon  the  news-papers  of 
Spain  and  Spanifh  America ;  but,  in  the  extra6ts  we  ffiall 
make,  our  readers  mud  be  apprifed  that  the  intelligence 
derived  from  that  account,  reaches  no  later  than  the  year 
1800. 

The  olded  Spanifh  news-paper  w'e  are  acquainted  with, 
began  to  be  publilhed  about  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  earlier 
ones  might  be  found,  as  the  counts  de  Taxis,  who  went 
thither  from  Burgundy  as  hereditary  podmaders,  received, 
along  with  the  foie  dire6tion  of  the  pod,  likewife  an  elx- 
clufive  privilege  for  news-papers.  Buteven  now,  howfew 
and  how  wretched  are  the  Spanifh  news-papers!  Here, 
indeed,  where  religious  oppreffion  and  inquifitorial  li- 
cenfers  cripple  all  literary  enternrife,  we  cannot  expe6l 
an  abundant  harved  for  the  journalift. 

Gazeta  is  in  the  Cadilian  language  the  name  for  a  news<» 
paper.  Diario,  for  an  Intelligencer  or  Advertifer.  The 
Memorial- Mercurios-Correos  litterarios  and  Jeminarios  be¬ 
long  to  neither  of  thefe  clalfes  ;  for  in  them  accounts 
of  civil  and  political  occurrences  are  admitted  only  as 
dop-gaps,  or  in  monthly  datements  and  retrofpe6ls. 

In  Old  Spain,  though  there  are  twenty-one  Learned 
and  lixty-one  Economical  Societies,  only  two  political 
news-papers  are  publilhed  ;  viz.  the  Gazeta  de  Madrid  and 
the  Gazeta  de  Barcelona ;  both  of  which  appear  only  twice 
a-week,  in  quarto.  The  Gazeta  de  Madrid,  en  la  Imprenta 
Real,  has  remained  pretty  much  the  fame  fince  its  com¬ 
mencement  in  1704;  and  is  dill  printed  on  a  good  type 
and  paper,  and  with  the  paginal  numbers  running  on.  It 
is  likewife  the  official  court-gazette;  and  therefore  under 
the  particular  fuperintendance  of  a  fubaltern  member  of 
the  office  for  foreign  affairs.  The  editors,  of  late  years, 
were  not  deficient  either  in  talents  or  knowledge  ;  but  the 
dridtnefs  of  the  licenfers  and  date-policy  prevented  the 
proper  exertion  and  application  of  them.  Thus,  for 
indance,  the  defeat  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  was  not  permitted  to 
be  publilhed  in  the  Gazeta  till  four  weeks  after.  Articles 
from  Spanifh  America  were  not  very  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  Gazeta  de  Madrid  ;  and  thofe  that  were  in- 
ferted  were  generally  founded  on  the  uncertain  reports 
brought  over  by  the  matters  of  fliips.  During  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  hodilities  betwixt  the  French  and  Spanifh 
armies  in  the  Pyrenees,  this  Gazette  furnifhed  to  foreign 
news-readers  and  journalids  a  confiderable  fund  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  intelligence  refpe6ting  the  progrefs  of  the 
war,  which  was  employed  in  particular  by  the  Englilh 
news-writers. 

Whenever  politics  give  an  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
du6tion  of  religious  refledtions,  it  is  carefully  laid  hold  of 
by  the  editors  of  the  Gazette:  and  in  an  efpecial  manner 
are  they  fond  of  recording  accounts  of  converjions .  Thus 
in  the  paper  of  the  8th  of  December,  1788,  they  found 
means  to  introduce  a  defcription  of  extreme  undtion  ; 
and  the  notification  of  the  martyrdom  of  pope  Pius  VI. 
was  accompanied  by  a  well-written  biography  of  that  ill- 
treated  venerable  old  man. 

Scientific  articles  or  notices  often  fill  up  the  gaps  occa- 
fioned  by  erafures  of  the  licenfers ;  and  that  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  prove  interedingand  indrudtive  even  to  foreigners, 
Thefe  notices  are  fometimes  derived  from  government; 
except  the  datements  of  cures  and  chirurgical  operations, 
H  The 
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The  fet  for  the  year  179a  contains  important  ftatiftical 
-accounts  of  Cavanilles;  that  for  1796  extrafts  from  Ma- 
lefpina’s  Travels  ;  and  the  neweft,  much  interefting  mat¬ 
ter  relative  to  the  fcience  of  navigation,  the  progrefs  of 
aftronomy  and  phyfics  in  Paris,  and  botanical  and  mine- 
ralogical  intelligence  and  effays.  In  the  papers  for  the 
15th  and  2zd  of  April,  1800,  the  Memorias  del  Typo  Stub 
and  the  new  Hifloria  General  del  Peru  are  reviewed.  In 
almoft  every  number  we  likewife  find  notices  of  new  mu- 
fical  works  ;  as  likewife  advertifements  relative  to  the 
common  affairs  of  life. 

This  news-paper,  notwithftanding  its  political  fterility, 
fatisfies  almoft  all  Spain,  and  is  read  with  the  greateft  avi¬ 
dity  in  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  eipecially  in  time  of 
war.  Several  thoufand  copies  of  it  are  printed,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  it  ferve  to  fupport  the 
Imprenta  Ileal.  In  Madrid  it  is  with  the  moll  pompous- 
founding  exprefiions  offered  for  fale,  or  to  be-lent  to  read  : 
“  Gazeta !  Gazeta  nova  !  la  tengo ;  frelh  from  the  prel's  as 
water  from  the  fountain  !”  exclaim  the  news-hawkers. 

The  fecond  news-paper  of  Spain  is  the  Gazeta  de  Barce¬ 
lona,  fimilar  to  the  other  in  fize  and  contents,  but  the  print¬ 
ing  and  paper  are  worfe.  The  induftrious  Catalonians  be¬ 
came  tired  of  lending  their  money  to  Madrid  for  the 
Court-Calendar  and  the  Gazette;  and  tlierefore  encou¬ 
raged  the  printing  of  limilar  publications  in  their  own 
province.  The  Barcelona  Gazette,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  fome  French  news  received  by  lea  or  by  the 
way  of  Perpignan,  frequently  copies  word  for  word  from 
that  of  Madrid.  It  is  printed  Con  licencia  y  privilegio, 
and  appears  twice  a- week.  Of  the  articles  of  foreign 
intelligence,  the  molt  copious  are  thofe  from  London, 
Genoa,  and  Paris,  on  account  of  the  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  thefe  cities:  and  accounts  of  news  from  the 
capital  are  fotnetimes  more  circumffantial  even  than  in 
the  Gazeta  de  Madrid.  Provincial  occurrences,  and  ad¬ 
vertifements  of  books,  &c.  fill  one  third  of  the  whole. 
The  circulation  of  the  Barcelona  Gazeite  does  not  extend 
beyond  Catalonia,  except  to  the  iflands  of  Majorca,  Mi¬ 
norca,  and  Yvica,  where  the  lownefs  of  the  price,  arid 
the  nearnefs  of  the  place  where  it  is  publifhed,  caufe  if  to 
be  preferred  to  the  Madrid  Gazette. 

An  attempt  was  once  made  to  effablifha  political  news¬ 
paper  in  Valencia  ;  and  it  would  have  fucceedecl,  had  not 
the  government  interfered  to  fupprefs  it.  In  that  city, 
as  likewife  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  other  large  towns 
and  fea-ports,  Diarios  (Intelligencers  or  Advertiiers)  are 
publifhed,  in  which,  befides  the  ufual  articles  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  mifcellaneous  effays.  See.  on  fu bjects  of  general 
titility,  are  inferted. 

Two  much-efteemed  commercial  papers  are  likewife 
publifhed  in  Spain:  at  Madrid,  iince  1792,  the  Correa 
Mercantil  de  Ejpannay  de  far  Indian  (two  fheets  a- week, 
coffs  three  piaftres  two  reals)  ;  and  the  Correo  de  Cadiz, 
one  fheet  daily.  T'liefe  papers  fometimes  admit  fuch  po¬ 
litical  news  as  have  a  reference  to  commerce  ;  and  contain 
many  ufieful  treatifes,  ftatements,  and  contributions  to¬ 
wards  the  hiftory  of  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  her  colo¬ 
nies.  Since  the  month  of  November,  1796,  there  appears 
at  Madrid  a  weekly  agricultural  paper,  entitled  Seminario 
de  Agricultura. 

To  Spanifh  America,  the  Havannah,  Buenos-Ayres, 
and  thence  to  the  Philippine  Iflands,  many  copies  of  the 
Madrid  Gazette  are  lent  by  the  monthly  packet-boats.  But 
the  Spanifh  news-papers  are  very  rarely  read  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Spain.  To  the  king’s  ambafi'adors  and 
refidents  in  foreign  countries,  the  office  for  foreign  affairs 
Lends  the  Gazeta  de  Madrid  free  of  expenfe :  but  to  make 
the  poffage  lefs,  they  cut  out  the  political  articles  which 
do  not  relate  to  Spain. 

As  to  the  circulation  of  foreign  newfpapers  in  Spain  ; 
the  French  Journals  have  been  wholly  prohibited  by  the 
Koly  Inquifition  fince  the  14th  of  December  1789  :  the 
editor  of  the  Muniteur  hefitated  not  to  infert  in  his  paper 
cf  the  2d  of  January,  1790,  this  decree  of  condemnation 
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againft  himfelf.  Though  this  prohibition  remained  in 
force  notwithftanding  the  peace  and  treaty  of  alliance 
afterwards  concluded  ;  yet  the  Parifian  news-papers  are 
•carried  in  abundance  acrofs  the  Pyrenees,  efpecially  into 
Bilboa.  Many  copies  of  the  Gazette  de  Liede,  and  the 
Florence  Gazette,  are  likewife  brought  into  the  Spanifh 
fea-ports;  the  latter  chiefly  for  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  French  language.  In  Auguft  1814,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  Englifh  news-papers  was  prohibited  in  Spain,  on 
pain  of  ten  years’  imprifonment.  This  was  about  the  time 
of  the  re-eftablifhing  of  the  Inquifition  ;  one  reafon  given 
for  which  was,  that  the  late  refidence  of  heretics  (the 
Britifh  troops)  had  greatly  injured  the  caufe  of  the  true 
religion,  and  had  inclined  the  people  to  herefy. 

As  for  the  Spanilh  dominions  out  of  Europe,  political 
newfpapers  are  publiihed  at  Mexico  and  Santa-Fe.  The 
Gazeta  de  Mexico  appears  twice  a-week,  one  fheet  in  4to. 
almoft  like  that  of  Madrid,  but  printed  on  better  paper. 
It  contains  all  the  new  royal  edifts  ( Cordale ),  and  of  po¬ 
litical  and  commercial  intelligence  whateverrelates  to  tire 
country.  The  Gazeta  de  Santa-Fe- is  pretty  fimilar  as  to 
its  contents  to  that  of  Mexico.  Both  furnifh  much  im¬ 
portant  intelligence  towards  enlarging  our  ftatifticai 
knowledge  of  Spanifh  America.  The  viceroys,  however, 
have  not  favoured  or  promoted  this  branch  of  literature. 
When  in  1795  a  Spanifh  abbate  endeavoured  at  Lima  to 
eftablifli  a  third  Gazeta  for  Spanifh  America  ;  fuch  obfta- 
cles  were  thrown  in  his  way,  that  after  a  trial  of  one  year 
the  undertaking  was  given  up. 

The  total  number  of  journals  and  news-papers  atprefent 
publifhed  in  RufTia  is  33.  Thefe  are  : 

In  St.  Peterfburg.  1.  The  St.  Peterfburg,  or,  as  it  is  called 
abroad,  the  Court  Gazette,  publifhed  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  2.  The  fame  in  German.  3.  The  Journal 
relative  to  the  Progrefs  of  Science  among  the  People, 
publifhed  ever  fince  1803  by  the  Supreme  School  Direc¬ 
tory,  in  the  Ruffian  language.  4.  The  Technological 
Journal,  publifhed  in  quarto  numbers  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  iince  1804.  5.  The  Northern  Poft,  or  New  St. 

Peterfburg  Gazette,  in  Ruffian,  publifhed  by  the  Miniftry 
of  the  Interior.  6.  The  Gazette  of  the  Senate  of  St.  Pe¬ 
terfburg.  7.  The  fame  in  German.  8.  The  General 
Journal  of  Medicine,  publifhed  by  the  Medico-chirurgi- 
cal  Academy,  in  Ruffian,  in  monthly  numbers,  9.  The 
Son  of  the  Country  (Syn  Otetfcheftwa,)  an  hiltorical, 
political,  and  literaty,  journal,  publifhed  in  the  Ruffian 
language  fince  Oft.  1812,  under  the  higheft  patronage,  by 
M.  von  Gretfch,  fecretary  to  the  the  Committee  of  Cen- 
forfhip,  and  head  mailer  of  the  Gymnafium  of  St.  Peterf¬ 
burg.  It  appears  in  weekly  numbers,  on  Thurfdays;  and 
two  l'upplements,  containing  the  lateft  political  intelli¬ 
gence,  are  publifhed  on  the  poll-days.  The  editor  pays 
out  of  the  profits  of  this  journal  3000  rubles  per  annum 
towards  the  fupport  of  thofe  orphans,  whofe  fathers  fell 
during  the  campaigns  of  i8i2.and  1813.  10.  The  Patriot, 

an  hiftorico-political  newfpaper,  publiihed  fince  Nov.  1812, 
in  German,  by  Schroder,  the  bookleller.  n.  Le  Con- 
fervateur  impartial,  apolitical  paper,  in  French,  publifhed 
fince  Jan.  1813  by  the  miniftry  for  foreign  affairs,  appears 
in  half  and  whole  fheets  twice  a-week.  12  and  13.  The 
Ruffian  Invalid,  in  Ruffian  and  German,  a  political  paper, 
publifhed  fince  Feb.  1813,  by  the  chevalier  Pomian  Pela- 
rovius,  collegiate  counlellor  and  member  of  the  college 
of  juftice.  The  profits  of  this  paper  are  appropriated  to 
the  fupport  of  invalid  foldiers  and  poor  foldiers’  widow's. 
Though  the  receipts  in  1812  exceeded  30,000  rubles,  yet, 
after  the  deduftion  of  printing  and  other  expenfes,  no 
more  than  799  rubles  remained  for  the  invalids  :  but  this 
fum  was  fo  augmented  by  voluntary  contributions,  that 
the  editor  has  placed  1 50,000  rubles  at  intereft  in  the  bank, 
and  allows  penfions  to  upwards  of  icoo  invalids  and  fol¬ 
diers’  widows.  Every  true  patriot  wifhes  the  beft  fuccefs 
to  this  benevolent  undertaking.  The  contents  of  this 
journal,  however,  are  little  more  than  a  copy  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  papers,  lbmetimes  with  remarks  by  the  editor. 
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At  Mofcow.  14.  The  Mofcow  Gazette,  publifhed  by 
the  univerfity  of  Mofcow,  in  Ruffian.  15.  The  Statiftical, 
Geographical,  and  Hiftorical,  Journal,  has  appeared  in 
Ruffian,  in  monthly  numbers,  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
16.  The  European  Herald  (Weltnik  Jevvropy,)  a  journal 
begun  by  Karamfin  in  1802,  appears  twice  a-month,  in 
numbers  of  five  fheets  each,  in  the  Ruffian  language.  It 
embraces  literature,  the  arts,  hiftory,  and  politics.  From 
1805  to  1813  it  was  edited,  with  a  Ihort  interruption,  by 
profeffor  Katfchenowfki,  who  has  been  compelled,  by  a 
fevere  and  protracted  illnefs,  to  refign  the  management, 
by  which  the  work  has  fuftained  a  great  lofs.  17.  The 
Friend  of  Youth  and  of  every  Age,  (Drug  junofcheftwa  i 
wliakich  liet, )  has  appeared  feveral  years,  in  thick  monthly 
numbers,  in  Ruffian.  The  conductor  is  the  chevalier 
Nevvzorow,  collegiate  counfellor.  iS.  The  Ruffian  He¬ 
rald,  (Rulkoi  Weltnik,)  publiffied  in  monthly  numbers. 
19.  The  New  and  Complete  Farmer,  a  wretched  compila¬ 
tion,  in  monthly  numbers,  commencing  with  1814.  On 
the  invafion  of  the  French,  all  the  news-papers  and  jour¬ 
nals  at  Mofcow  were  iufpended,  but  they  were  refumed 
immediately  after  the  deliverance  of  the  city.  To  the 
honour  of  their  conductors,  they  fubfequently  fupplied 
their  readers  with  all  the  deficient  numbers. 

At  Kal'an.  20.  Kafan  Intelligencer, publifhed  inRuffian 
by  the  univerfity. — At  Aftracban.  21.  Oriental  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  publifhed  in  Ruffian  by  Weilkopf,  a  German. — ■ 
At  Wilna.  22.  Lithuanian  Courier,  (Kurier  Litewfki,)  in 
Polifh. — At  Riga.  23.  Riga  Gazette.  24.  Riga  Adver- 
tifer.  25.  Riga  Town  News.  26.  Domeftic  News.  27. 
Livonian  School  News,  conducted  by  Albanus,  director 
of  the  lchcol.  28.  The  Spectator,  by  Dr.  Merkel. — At 
Dorpat.  29.  The  Dorpat  Gazette.— At  Mittau.  30.  Mit- 
tau  Intelligencer.  31.  General  German  Gazette  for  Ruffia. 

■ — At  Pernau.  32.  Pernau  Intelligencer,  weekly.  The 
laft  ten  publications  are  all  in  German. — At  Abo.  33. 
Abo  General  Gazette,  in  Swedifh. 

As  we  are  apt  to  look  either  with  an  eye  of  contempt 
or  furprife  on  the  cuftoms  of  other  nations  which  differ 
from  our  own,  fo  we  cannot  help  being  pleafed  with  any 
which  bear  fome  degree  of  refemblance  to  thofe  of  our 
country.  The  pleafure  feems  to  be  ffronger,  the  further 
we  carry  our  views  back  into  ancient  times,  and  obferve 
this  analogy  of  falhions  ;  whether  the  veneration  ufually 
paid  to  antiquity  itfelf  heightens  the  fatisfaCfion,  or 
whether  we  regard  it  as  the  voice  of  Nature  pronouncing 
fuch  acuftom  rational  and  ufeful  by  the  confent  of  diffant 
ages.  To  apply  this  general  remark  to  a  particular  in- 
ftance  ;  every  body  muff  allow  that  our  news-papers  (and 
the  othercolleCtions  of  intelligence  periodically  publiffied), 
by  the  materials  they  afford  for  difcourfe  and  fpeculation, 
contribute  very  much  to  the  emolument  of  fociety  :  their 
cheapnefs  brings  them  into  univerfal  ule  ;  their  variety 
adapts  them  to  every  one’s  taffe.  The  fcholar  inftruCls 
himfelf  with  advice  from  the  literary  world-,  the  Fold ier 
makes  a  campaign  in  fafety,  and  cenlures  the  conduCt  of 
generals  without  fear  of  being  punilhed  for  mutiny  ;  the 
politician,  infpired  by  the  fumes  of  the  coffee-pot,  un¬ 
ravels  the  knotty  intrigues  of  miniffers  ;  the  induftrious 
merchant  obferves  the  courfe  of  trade  and  navigation  ;  and 
the  honeft  fliop-keeper  nods  over  the  account  of  a  robbery 
and  the  prices  of  goods,  till  his  pipe  is  out.  One  may 
eafily  imagine,  that  theufeand  amufement  refulting  from 
thefe  diurnal  hiftories,  render  it  a  cuftom  not  likely  to 
be  confined  to  one  part  of  the  globe,  or  one  period  of  time. 
The  relations  of  China  mention  a  Gazette  publifhed  there 
by  authority  ;  and  the  Roman  hiftorians  fometimes  quote 
the  Ada  Diurna,  or  Daily  Advertifers,  of  that  empire; 
and  the  Ada  Senalus,  or  Parliamentary  Journals. 

The  Ada  Diurna  were  journals  of  the  common  occur¬ 
rences  of  Rome,  as  the  trials,  elections,  punifhments,  build¬ 
ings,  deaths,  facrifices,  prodigies,  &c.  compofed  under  the 
diredfion  of  the  magiftrates,  committed  to  their  care,  and 
laid  up,  with  the  reft  of  their  records,  in  an  edifice  called 
the  Hall  of  Liberty.  They  were,  like  all  public  papers, 
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eafily  gained  accefs  to.  The  hiftorians  appear  to  have  col- 
ledlecl  materials  from  them  ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that 
copies  were  frequently  taken  by  particular  perfons,  and 
dilperfed  aboutthe  city,  orfent  to  their  friends  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  no  Roman  might  be  ignorant  even  of  the  mi¬ 
nuted  event  which  happened  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.  We  may  find  fome  ground  for  this  fuppofition  in 
the  correfpondence  between  Cicero  and  Coelius,  whil'ft  the 
former  w-as  governor  of  Cilicia  :  Coelius  had  promifed  to 
fend  him  the  news  of  Rome;  and,  in  order  to  difcharge 
his  commiflion  with  exadtnefs,  and  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  his  friend,  inclofes  in  his  firft  letter  a  kind  of  journal  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  city.  Tully,  it  appears,  would 
have  made  a  bad  figure  in  a  modern  coffee-houfe  conver- 
fation  ,  for  he  rallies  Coelius  about  it  very  humoroufly  in 
his  anfwer:  “  Do  you  think,”  fays  he,  “  that  I  left  it  in 
charge  with  you  to  fend  an  account  of  the  matches  of  gla¬ 
diators,  the  adjournments  of  the  courts,  and  fuch-like  ar  ■ 
tides,  which,  even  when  I  am  at  Rome,  nobody  ventures 
to  tell  me  ?  From  you  I  exped!  a  political  fketch  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  not  Chreffus’s  news-paper.”  Sue¬ 
tonius  fays,  that  Julius  Csefar,  in  his  confulfliip,  ordered 
the  Diurnal  Adis  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  People  to  be 
publifhed.  Auguftus,  indeed,  (the  fame  author  obferves,) 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  former  to  be  continued; 
but  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  his  prohibition  extended 
to  the  latter.  It  is  certainly  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  an 
abfolute  monarchy,  that  its  counfels  fhould  not  be  pub¬ 
licly  known  ;  but  the  amufing  and  trifling  topics  for  dif¬ 
courfe,  which  the  common  events  of  a  great  city  afford, 
are  fo  far  from  being  offenfive  under  fuch  a  conftitution, 
that  they  rather  ferve  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  enquiring  into  affairs  of  a  more  important  and  leered 
nature.  Antiquaries  pretend  to  have  difcovered  fome  of 
thefe  papers  :  thofe,  which  relate  to  the  585th  year  of 
Rome,  were  firft  publifhed  by  Pighius  in  his  Annals.  He 
tells  us,  that  they  were  given  him  by  James  Sufius,  who 
found  them  amongft  the  papers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  He 
does  notfeem  to  doubt  in  the  leaft  of  their  being  genuine, 
and  even  makes  ule  of  them  to  corredt  a  paflage  in  Livy. 
Dodwell  inl’erted  them  in  his  Camdenian  Ledtures,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fome  additional  ada  of  the  year  of  Rome  691. 
We  have  given  a  few  fhort  fpecimenss  under  the  article 
Acta,  in  our  firft  volume.  We  fliall  not  here  multiply 
our  extradfs,  becaufe  our  own  opinion  is  againft  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  thefe  papers  ;  but  the  reader,  who  willies  to 
lee  more  of  them,  may  confult  the  Preface  to  the  10th  vol. 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine;  1740. 

In  the  Zoologic  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  we  find,  under  the 
title  of  Meditations  on  a  Newfpaper,  a  very  amufing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  contents  and  ufes  of  thefe  daily  helps  to 
converfation. 

“  Every  man,  when  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  finds  that 
the  refledfions  fuggefted  by  the  preceding  day  have  been, 
if  not  wholly  obliterated, at  leaft  Iufpended,  by  fleep;  that 
new  topics  of  converfation  are  wanting,  and  that  furprife 
is  on  tip-toe  for  new  calls;  that  he  is  unwilling  to  recur 
to  the  bufinels  of  the  preceding  day,  becaufe  it  has  been 
exhaufted,  or  nlhamed  to  recoiled!  it  becaufe  it  has  difap- 
pointed  him.  A  family  thus  met  together  would  drink 
the  tea  of  Lethe,  and  Cat  the  toaft  of  taciturnity,  were 
they  not  happily  relieved  from  torpor  of  thought  and  im¬ 
movability  of  tongue,  by  the  entrance  of  a  news-paper.  It 
is  poffible,  indeed,  that  the  weather  might  furnifh  a  brief 
fubjedt  of  debate ;  but  the  wind  muff  blow  a  hurricane, 
and  the  rain  defcend  in  torrents,  to  be  worth  more  than  a 
moment’s  converfation.  When  the  news-paper  appears, 
however,  all  Europe  is  united  to  refrefh  the  languid  me¬ 
mory,  to  quicken  the  dull  thought,  and  give  expedition 
to  the  communicative  tongue. 

<!  Nothing  furely  was  ever  contrived  fo  fertile  in 
fources  of  refledlion  to  thofe  who  choofe  to  think,  or  of 
converfation  to  thofe  who  prefer  the  humbler,  though 
more  noify,  bufmefs  of  talking.  Firft,  a  long  lift  of  ex¬ 
pensive  amufemeqts  prel'ents  itfelf,  fraught  with  every 
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tempting  inducement.  Here  it  is  important  to  obferve 
how  a  play  is  caft,  what  great  performers  are  concerned, 
and  what  farce  or  entertainment  is  to  follow  ;  if  a  concert, 
what  pieces  are  to  be  performed,  and  by  whom.  From 
amufements  there  is  a  tranfition  to  works  of  charity,  to 
fubfcriptions  of  names'and  fums  of  money  for  benevolent 
purpofes.  Whether  the  arrangement  here  be  judicious,  or 
whether  thefe  ought  not  to  precede  amufements,  I  (hall 
not  Hop  to  enquire.  Perhaps  the  editor  trulls  to  the  good 
fenfe  of  his  readers,  that  what  he  mixes  heterogeneoufly, 
they  wall  feparate  and  arrange  judicioully.  Otherwife, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  deligned  confufion  in  the  ad- 
vertifement-part  of  a  paper,  which  would  not  be  eafdy 
reconciled  to  common  fenfe,  and  would  ferve  rather  to 
perplex  ourrefieftions  than  to  call  them  forth  to  any  uleful 
purpofe.  With  advertifements  a  paper  ufually  begins  and 
ends  ;  and  it  is  proper  therefore  that  we  confider  them 
fir  ft.  They  deferve  this  preference,  too,  on  another  ac¬ 
count.  Attentively  obferved,  they  will  be  found  a  very 
corredl  picture  of  the  times,  and  a  very  faithful  record  of 
the  transfer  of  property,  whether  by  fale  or  fraud. 

“  I  have  hinted  that  their  arrangement  is  apparently 
confuted.  We  fee  books  and  pills,  eftates  and  lap-dogs, 
perfumery  and  charity-fermons,  crowded  together  by  one 
of  thole  accidents  by  which  we  may  fuppofe  chaos  would 
be  produced.  Here  a  difconfolate  widow  advertifes  that 
(lie  carries  on  bufinefs  as  ufual  for  the  benefit  of  her  or¬ 
phan  family:  and  there  a  lad):  of  quality  offers  five  guineas 
for  the  recovery  of  a  lap-dog  which  ‘  anfwers  to  Chloe.’ 
A  perfon  wants  to  borrow  five  thouland  pounds  tipon  un¬ 
deniable  fecui  ity  ;  and  a  (table-keeper  offers  to  fell  a  horfe 
for  a  hundred  guineas  upon  his  bare  word.  Servants 
want  places,  in  which  ‘  wages  are  no  objeft  ;’  and  a  place 
tinder  government  may  be  heard  of,  where  wages  are  the 
only  objedt.  Humphrey  Jenkins  loll  his  pocket-book  in 
coming  out  of  the  playhoufe;  and  Sarah  Thomfon  has 
eloped  from  her  hufband,  who  will  pay  no  debts  of  her 
contradling,  ‘  as  witnefs  his  mark.’  In  one  place,  we 
have  notice  of  a  main  of  cocks ;  and  juft  by  it,  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  vacant  chaplainfhip  are  defired  to  apply. 

“  But,  of  ‘  all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,’  the  fick 
find  the  greateft  relief  in  a  news-paper?  How  it  is  that 
difeafes  (hould  prevail  in  fpite  of  all  the  infallible  medi¬ 
cines  that  are,  in  a  manner,  thruft  down  the  throats  of  the 
fick,  is  aftonifning.  It  would  appear  that  the  only  difor- 
der  patients  are  troubled  with,  is  an  incurable  obltinacy, 
which  prevents  them  from  taking  medicines  that  have 
‘  cured  thoufands,  who  have  been  difmifled  from  the  hof- 
pitals  in  a  moll  deplorable  ftate.’  Do  we  not  find  that,  in 
ibme  cafes,  one  fingle  box  of  pills  will  effedl  a  cure  ;  and, 
in  others,  that  the  patient  may  be  relieved  by  the  fmell 
only  ?  Will  not  thefe  medicines  £  keep  good  in  all  cli¬ 
mates  ?’  and  is  it  not  notorious  that  they  perform  their 
cures,  ‘  without  lofs  of  time,  or  hindrance  of  bufinefs  ?’ 
Why  then  do  we  hear  of  the  fick  and  the  dying  ?  Why 
are  not  our  hofpitals  turned  into  alms-houfes  for  decayed 
phyficians  and  apothecaries,  who  have  no  bufinefs  ? 

“  Nor  is  our  information  refpe&ing  the  prefervation  of 
health  lefs  important  than  that  for  the  cure  of  difeale.  If 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  fales  of  houfes  and  eftates,  we  (hall 
find  that  they  are  all  (ituated  in  counties  remarkably 
healthy,  with  plenty  of  fine  foft  water,  charmingly  fliel- 
tered,  richly  wooded,  hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  grove, 
where  the  eaft  wind  is  not  permitted  to  chill,  nor  the 
thunder  to  roll.  Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  chiefly  calculated 
for  perfons  who  can  afford  to  pay  rather  extravagantly  for 
the  prefervation  of  health  ;  but  this  can  be  no  objedl  with 
thofe  who  know  that  health  is  the  greateft  of  all  bleffings, 
and  that  in  this  way  it  may  be  handed  down  to  the  lateft 
pofterity.  The  clergy,  I  muft  obferve,  are  particularly  in- 
rerefted  in  thefe  advertifements.  The  reflories  are  all 
fituated  ‘  in  remarkably  healthy  fpots  ;’  and  *  the  prefent 
incumbent  is  nearly  eighty  years  old.’  What  greater  en¬ 
couragement  to  a  man  who  wifhes  to  do  good  extenfively, 
and  to  do  it  long,  efpecially  where  ‘  it  lies  in  the  vicinity 


of  a  pack  of  hounds’ — a  circumftance  of  which  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  reminded,  although  the  connexion  between  the 
bufinefs  of  the  pulpit  and  the  fports  of  the  field  is  not 
quite  fo  obvious  as  might  be  expedited  from  the  eloquence 
of' our  fafliionable  auctioneers— a  race  of  men  to  whofe  in¬ 
ventive  genius  we  owe  the  converfion  of  horfe-ponds  into 
beautiful  (beets  of  water,  ditches  imocanals,  and  gibbets 
into  hanging  woods.  But  the  ableft  men  cannot  do  every 
thing.  There  are  bounds,  even  in  thefe  times,  to  human 
genius. 

“  Now,  when  all  thefe  fubjefrs  are  introduced  at  the 
breakfaft-table,  what  a  copious  fource  of  con  verfiition  for 
the  reft  of  the  day,  efpecially  if  any  of  them  (hould  create 
a  defire  to  be  a  bidder,  or  purchafer.  What  hopes,  what 
fears,  what  enquiries,  what  confuitations  !  But  this  is 
not  neceffary  to  the  pleafure  a  news-paper  affords.  A 
man  may  give  a  very  able  account  of  an  eftate,  without 
the  lead  defire  of  purchafing  it;  and  a  whole  family  may 
difpute  on  the  merit  of  an  entertainment,  which  not  one 
of  the  party  means  to  partake  of.  It  is  poflible  to  com- 
paflionate  the  diftrefles  of  an  orphan -family,  without  con¬ 
tributing  fixpence  to  their  relief;  and  even  to  read  of  the 
cures  performed  by  a  famous  fyrup,  without  defiring  to 
tafte  a  drop  of  it.  Converfation  and  adtion  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  things ;  and,  if  a  news-paper  furnifiies  the  former, 
it  is  doing  much. 

<!  Before  quitting  the  advertifements,  it  may  be  .necef¬ 
fary  to  mention  two  defcriptions  of  perfons,  who  never 
appear  to  meet,  and  yet  who  never  ought  to  be  feparate; 
namely,  thofe  who  ‘  are  defirous  fo  lend  money,’ and  thofe 
who  are  equally  ‘  defirous  to  borrow  it.’  Why  people 
that  might  be  fo  mutually  ferviceable,  (hould  (land  in  op- 
pofite  columns  in  a  news-paper,  is  very  extraordinary. 
There  muft  be  feme  fecret  in  this,  which  we,  who  neither 
want  to  borrow  nor  lend,  are  unacquainted  with.  That 
the  party  wifhing  to  borrow  (hould  conceal  his  name,  is 
eafily  accounted  for  ;  prudential  reafens  require  that  a 
man’s  temporary  embarraflinents  (hould  be  concealed  as 
much  as  poffible ;  but  that  be  who  ‘  would  be  happy  to 
lend,’  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  ‘  to  accommodate,’ 
(hould  court  obfcurity,  is  not  fo  eafily  explained.  If  it 
be  from  a  motive  of  modefty,  it  is  highly  praifeworthy, 
as  modefty  always  is  ;  but  it  prevents  us  from  handing, 
down  the  names  of  thefe  benevolent  perfons  to  future 
ages,  as  they  deferve.  Pofterity  can  only  know  that  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  from  A.  B.  to  X.  Y.  have  been 
eminent  for  their  benevolence  in  accommodating  diftrefted 
perfons  with  ‘  fums  of  money  lying  at  their  bankers  from 
jool.  to  2o,oool.’  And  thus  I  clofe  my  meditations  on 
the  advertifements.  I  might  mention  more, indeed;  but, 
as  the  poet  fays. 

The  reft  appears  a  wildernefs  of  ftrange 
But  gay  confufion  ;  rofes  for  the  cheeks. 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothlefs,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plunder’d  of  their  fweets, 
Neiftareous  eflences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city-feafts,  and  fav’rite  airs, 
iEtherial  journeys,  fubmarine  exploits, 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  an  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wond’ring  for  his  bread.  Cowper. 

“  But  yet  all  thefe  would  probably  fail  of  their  effefl, 
were  they  the  only  contents  of  a  news-paper.  There  are 
thoufands  who  are  indifferent  to  a  change  of  fitnation  ; 
who  are  confined  to  bufinefs,  and  cannot  leave  it  ;  who 
love  a  good  dinner,  but  hate  medicine;  who  are  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  want  no  waffles  ;  who  are  cheerful,  and  want  no 
amufements;  or,  who  are  charitable,  and  want  no  puffs 
and  quackery  to  prompt  their  benevolence  ;  yet  who  want 
all  that  the  red  of  a  news-paper  fupplies,  that  dear  and 
exquifite  food,  news,  the  daily  bread  of  curiofity,  and  the 
panacea  of  all  the  evils  arifing  from  dullnefs  and  filence, 
the  fovereign  fpecific  that  applies  to  every  man’s  cafe. 

“  This  part  of  a  paper,  though  I  have  gonfidered  it  laff;, 
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Is  generally  confulted  firft ;  and  what  can  equal  the  glad- 
fome  inquifitivenefs  that  appears  in  the  eye,  when  it  firft 
rolls  gently  over  the  columns  of  a  frelh  news-paper  !  Such 
is  the  variety  of  this  department,  and  fuch  the  attachment 
ofeverymanto  his  favourite  purfuit,  that  a  tolerable  guefs 
may  be  formed  of  what  a  man  is,  by  attending  to  what  he 
firft  reads  in  a  paper.  The  fturdy  politician,  indeed,  is  a 
general  reader.  He  can  find  out  a  political  allufion  in 
every  paragraph.  If  a  lady  of  quality  makes  a  falfe  ftep, 
lie  can  defcant  on  the  privileged  orders  5  and,  if  the  price 
of  bread  has  rifen,  he  can  cenfure  parliament  for  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  the  corn-laws.  But  others  confine  them- 
felves  to  their  favourite  articles :  the  court-news  delights 
the  man  of  fafhion,  becaufe  he  knows  the  parties  ;  the  ladies 
are  anxious  for  marriages  and  births,  becaufe  they  may 
know  the  parties ;  the  young  and  gay  are  for  the  faftiion- 
able  tattle  of  marriages,  divorces,  duels,  new  dreffes,  elope¬ 
ments,  and  other  articles  of  the  amufing  kind  5  while  the 
grave  citizen  calls  a  folemn  glance  at  the  price  of  flocks, 
willies  he  had  bought  in,  or  hopes  he  may  foon  be  able  to 
fell  out.  And  there  are  a  pretty  numerous  clafs  to  wdiom 
robberies,  burglaries,  murders,  and  picking  of  pockets, 
afford  a  confiderable  gratification  in  the  detail. 

“  A  news-paper  being  thus  perufed,  by  every  man  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  tafte,  the  day  is  begun  with  a  proper  fund 
for  converfation.  The  wheels  are  again  fet  a-going,  and 
the  dulleft  has  fomething  to  fay,  or  fome  remark  to  make 
on  what  he  has  read.  If  news-papers,  then,  are  underva¬ 
lued,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  common  5  that  is,  they  are 
expedited  as  conftantly  as  the  returns  of  day  and  night. 
To  appreciate  their  true  value,  therefore,  we  have  only 
to  fuppofe  that  they  were  totally  to  be  difcontinued  for  a 
month,  or  even  a  week.  I  turn  with  horror  from  the 
frightful  idea  !  I  deprecate  fuch  a  Ihock  to  the  circulation 
of  table-talk.  It  would  operate  more  unfavourably  than 
the  gloom  of  November  is  faid  by  foreigners  to  operate 
on  the  nerves  of  Englilhmen  ;  and,  after  fuch  a  fufpenfe 
of  news,  I  am  afraid  the  papers  would  contain  nothing 
but  accounts  of  the  fudden  deaths  which  had  happened 
in  the  interval,  with  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  jury,  Died  for  want  of  intelligence !” 

Dr.  Franklin’s  playful  remarks  on  the  political  party- 
abufe  that  is  to  be  conftantly  found  in  news-papers, 
mull  not  be  omitted.  They  are  extradited  from  his  “  Pri¬ 
vate  Correfpondence,”  lately  publifned.  “  The  incon- 
fiftency  that  ftrikes  me  the  moll  is  that  between  the  name 
of  your  city,  Philadelphia,  (brotherly  love,)  and  the  fpirit 
of  rancour,  malice,  and  hatred,  that  breathes  in  the  news¬ 
papers  !  For  I  learn  from  thofe  papers,  that  your  Hate  is 
divided  into  parties;  that  each  party  afcribes  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  operations  of  the  other  to  vicious  motives  ;  that  they 
do  not  even  fufpeCt  one  another  of  the  fmallell  degree  of 
honefty ;  that  the  antifederalifts  are  fuch,  merely  from  the 
fear  of  lofing  power,  places,  or  emoluments,  which  they 
have  in  poffelfion  or  in  expedilation  ;  that  the  federalifts 
are  a  fet  of  confpirators,  who  aim  at  eftablilhing  a  tyranny 
over  the  perfons  and  property  of  their  countrymen,  and 
who  live  in  fplendour  on  the  plunder  of  the  people.  I 
learn  too  that  your  juftices  of  the  peace,  though  chofen  by 
their  neighbours,  make  a  villanous  trade  of  their  office,  and 
promote  difcord  to  augment  fees  and  fleece  their  eleClors  ; 
and  that  this  would  not  be  mended  by  placing  the  choice  in 
the  executive  council,  who  with  interefted  or  party  view's 
are  continually  making  as  improper  appointments :  wit- 
nefs  a  petty  fiddler,  fycophant,  and  fcoundrel,  appointed 
judge  of  the  admiralty;  an  old  woman  and  fomenter  ofje- 
dition,  to  be  another  of  the  judges  ;  and  a  Jeffries,  chief- 
juftice,  See.  Sec.  with  harpies,  the  comptroller  and  naval 
officers,  to  prey  upon  the  merchants,  and  deprive  them  of 
their  property  by  force  of  arms,  Sec.  I  am  informed  alfo 
by  thefe  papers,  that  your  general  affembly,  though  the 
amnual  choice  of  the  people,  ftiows  no  regard  to  their 
rights ;  but  from  finifter  views  or  ignorance  makes  laws  in 
direCl  violation  of  the  conftitution,  to  diveft  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  their  property  and  give  it  to  ftrangers  and  intru- 
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ders  ;  and  that  the  council,  either  fearing  the  refentment 
of  their  conftituents,  or  plotting  to  enflave  them,  had 
projected  to  difarm  them,  and  given  orders  for  that  pur- 
pofe  5  and  finally,  that  your  prefident,  the  unanimous 
joint  choice  of  the  council  and  affembly,  is  an  old  rogiue, 
who  gave  his  affent  to  the  federal  conftitution  merely  to 
avoid  refunding  money  he  had  purloined  from  the  United 
States.  There  is  indeed  a  good  deal  of  manifeft  incon- 
fiftency  in  all  this  ;  and  yet  a  ftranger,  feeing  it  in  your 
own  prints,  though  he  does  not  believe  it  all,  may  proba¬ 
bly  believe  enough  of  it  to  conclude  that  Pennfylvania  is 
peopled  by  a  fet  of  the  moll  unprincipled,  wicked,  rafcally, 
and  quarreifome,  fcoundrels  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 
I  have  fometimes  indeed  fufpecled,  that  thofe  papers  are 
the  manufacture  of  foreign  enemies  among  you,  who 
write  with  the  view  of  difgracing  your  country,  and 
making  you-  appear  contemptible  and  deteftable  all  the 
world  over ;  but,  then  I  wonder  at  the  indiferetion  of 
your  printers  in  publifliing  fuch  writings  !  There  is  how¬ 
ever  one  of  your  inconfillencies  that  confoles  me  a  little, 
which  is,  that,  though  living  you  give  one  another  the 
charafters  of  devils,  dead  you  are  all  angels  !  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  when  any  of  you  die,  to  read  what  good  hufbands, 
good  fathers,  good  friends,  good  citizens,  and  good  Chrif- 
tians,  you  were,  concluding  with  a  ferap  of  poetry  that 
places  you,  with  certainty,  every  one  in  heaven.  So 
that  I  think  Pennfylvania  a  good  country  to  die  in,  though 
a  very  bad  one  to  live  in.” 

The  expenfes  of  conducting  a  daily  news-paper  in 
London  are  great ;  but  the  profits  are  great  alfo.  A  few 
years  ago,  during  the  heat  of  the  war,  the  Times  was  faid 
to  be  worth  zo,oool.  a-year  to  the  proprietors.  Some  of 
the  expenfes,  befides  paper,  printing,  and  llamps,  were — 
Twelve  guineas  a- week  to  the  writer  of  the  leaded  leader, 
as  the  printers  call  it ;  that  is,  the  leading  article  direCtly 
under  the  London  head,  and  in  which  the  lines  are  fet 
farther  apart,  and  more  diftinCl,  than  in  the  advertife- 
ments  and  paragraphs  of  lefs  confequence — feven  guineas 
a-week  to  the  theatrical  reporter — the  fame  fum,  in  term- 
time,  to  the  law-reporter — a  vail  expenfe,  in  war-time,  to 
the  clerks  of  the  poft-office,  and  otherperfons,  for  foreign 
intelligence. 

“  A  large  Britifh  news-paper,”  obferves  a  modern  writer, 
“  its  pages  clofely  filled  with  commercial  wants  and  lup- 
plies,  with,  the  arrangements  of  private  convenience,  the 
folicitations  of  diftrefs,  the  acts  of  public  focieties,  the 
declarations  of  popular  meetings,  the  marriages  and 
deaths,  and  accidents  and  offences,  that  happen  in  the 
community;  the  jokes  of  the  day  that  are  current,  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  our  fleets,  the  debates  of  our 
houfes  of  parliament,  the  announcement  of  our  numerous 
literary  works,  and  ample  intelligence  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  is  perhaps  the  fined  thing  we 
have  to  (how,  as  a  proof  of  our  national  greatnefs,  and 
the  moll  truft-worthy  means  of  making  it  durable.  What 
an  immenfe  mafs  of  interefts,  and  connecting  communi¬ 
cation,  is  here  apparently  knitting  thellruClure  of  our  fo- 
ciety  together,  and  by  its  publication  diffufing  through¬ 
out  the  whole  a  fpirit  of  general  fympathy,  as  an  animat¬ 
ing  mind  to  the  well-compaCted  union  of  a  commonwealth 
of  rights  and  poffeffions  1” 

NEW'S-SHELF,  a  fhoal  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
Riou’s  Iftand,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  8.  50.  S.  Ion. 
zao.  4.7.  E. 

NEW'S-WRITER,  f.  A  writer  of  news;  a  writer  of 
politics  in  a  news-paper. — Their  papers,  filled  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  party- fpirit,  divide  the  people  into  different  fenti- 
ments,  who  generally  confider  rather  the  principles  than 
the  truth  of  the  news-writer.  Addifon. 

NEW'SHAM,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on 
the  Tees,  five  miles  from  Darlington,  Barnard’s  Callle, 
and  Richmond.  This  being  the  ufual  ford  over  the  river 
from  the  fouth,  the  bifliop  of  Durham  is  generally  met 
here,  at  his  firft  coming  to  the  fee ;  when  the  Lord  of 
Stockbourn,  juft  below  it,  being  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
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try  gentlemen,  advances  with  his  truncheon  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  river,  and  prefents  it  to  the  bifliop,  who  re¬ 
turns  it,  and  then  is  conduced  along  with  acclamations. 
Here  was  formerly  a  nunnery. 

NEW'STED,  a  village  of  Nottingham(hire,  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Papplewick,  in  the  foreft  of  Sherwood,  near  the 
head  of  the  little  river  Lynn,  to  the  left  of  the  market- 
town  of  Southwell.  Here  is  Newfted  Abbey,  feat  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Byrons.  It  was  a  fmall  priory 
founded  by  Henry  II.  and  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  fir 
John  Byron  ;  one  of  which  name,  having  fignalized  him- 
felf  very  remarkably  in  favour  of  Charles  I.  was  created 
a  baron  ;  which  honour  Hill  continues  in  the  family.  See 
the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  564.  This  houfe  is 
fituated  in  a  vale,  in  the  midft  of  an  extenfive  park,  finely 
planted.  On  one  fide  of  the  houfe  a  very  large  winding 
lake  was  made  by  the  late  lord  Byron,  and  is  a  noble 
water.  On  the  other  fide  alfo  is  a  very  fine  lake,  which 
flows  almoft  up  to  the  houfe.  The  banks  on  one  fide  are 
fine  woods,  which  fpread  over  the  edge  of  a  hill  down  to 
the  water  ;  on  the  other  fhore,  fcattered  groves,  and  park. 
On  the  banks  are  tw'o  caftles  wafhed  by  the  water  of  the 
lake;  they  are  uncommon,  though  pidturefque  ;  but  it 
feems  rather  unfortunate,  that  the  cannon  (hould  be  le¬ 
velled  at  the  parlour- windows.  A  twenty-gun  fhip,  with 
feveral  yachts  and  boats  lying  at  anchor,  throw  an  air  of 
molt  pleafing  cheerfulnefs  over  the  whole  fcene.  The 
riding  up  the  hill  leads  to  a  Gothic  building,  from  whence 
the  view  of  the  lakes,  the  abbey  and  its  fine  arch,  the 
plantations  and  the  park,  are  feen  at  once,  and  form  a  Very 
noble  landfcape. 

Not  far  from  this  is  Ainfley,  or  Annefley,  which  town 
gave  name  to  a  family  that  were  poffefled  of  it  from  the 
Norman  invafion  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  from  whence 
defcended  the  earls  of  Anglefea;  but,  for  want  of  heirs 
male,  the  title  became  extindt  in  the  year  1761  ;  and  the 
property  came  then  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  the 
Chaworths,  who  have  a!  good  feat  here,  well  wooded,  and 
watered  with  beautiful  filh-ponds.  Wilkes's  Briti/k  Di- 
re&oiry,  vol.  iv. 

NEWT,/  [epete,  Sax.  'Newt  is  fuppofed  by  Skinner 
to  be  contracted  from  an  evc.t ;  but  the  eft  is  now  diftin- 

■  guifiied  from  the  newt.  Ben  Jonfon  writes  it  neuft: 
“  Hath  not  a  lhail,  a  fpider,  yea,  a  neuft,  been  found 
there?”  B.Jonfon’s  Barthol.  Fair.]  A  fmall  lizard;  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  appropriated  fome  to  the  land,  arid 

■  florae  to  the  water;  they  are  harmlefs.  See  Lacerta, 
vol.  xii.  p.  45,  57.— Such  humidity  is  obferved  in  newts 
and  water-lizards,  efpecially  if  their  (kins  be  perforated  or 
pricked.  Brown. 

O  thou  !  whofe  felf-fame  mettle, 

Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 

The  gilded  newt  and  eyelefs  venom’d  worm.  Shahfpeare. 

NEW'TON,  a  townfliip  of  Lancafltire,  England:  three 
miles  north-eaft  of  Manchefter.- — A  townfliip  of  Chefliire: 
feven  miles  north-ealf  of  Stockport. — A  townfliip  of  Dur¬ 
ham  :  five  miles  weft  of  Stockton. 

NEW'TON,  a  pleafant  townfliip  of  North  America,  in 
Middlefex-county,  Maflachufetts,  on  Charles-river,  in¬ 
corporated  in  1691,  and  containing  1491  inhabitants: 
nine  miles  weft  of  Bofton.- — A  fmall  town  in  Chefter- 
county,  Pennfylvania :  tw'enty-lwo  miles  fouth  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. — A  townfliip  in  Rockingham- county,  New  Hamp- 
ftiire,  on  Pow'ow- river,  adjoining  Ameibury  in  Maflachu- 
fetts,  ten  or  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Exeter;  incorporated 
in  1749,  and  containing  450  inhabitants. — A  town  in  the 
ftate  of  Virginia  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Norfolk. 

NEW'TON  (Thomas),  who  flouriftied  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Edward  Newton  of 
Preftbury,  in  Chefliire,  where  he  was  bora.  He  received 
the  firft  rudiments  of  gramma  tical  learning  under  John 
Brownfword,  for  whom  he  app  ears  to  have  retained  the 
moft  ardent  affedtion.  So  great,  indeed,  were  his  refpedt 
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and  attachment  for  the  memory  of  this  gentleman,  that 
he  erefited  a  monument  to  him  in  the  church  of  Macclef- 
field,  in  Chefliire,  with  a  Latin  infeription.  Newton  was 
fent  very  young  to  Oxford,  from  whence,  in  a  fhort  time, 
he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  himfelf  in 
Queen’s  College,  and  became  fo  eminent  for  his  fkill  in 
Latin  poetry,  that  he  was  ranked  among  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  modern  poets  who  have  written  in  that  language. 
After  this  he  returned  to  his  native  county  ;  and,  having 
obtained  the  warm  and  zealous  patronage  of  Robert  earl 
of  Efiex,  he  taught  fchool,  and  at  the  fame  time  prac- 
tifed  phyfic  with  fuccefsat  Macclesfield.  He  was  likewife 
in  holy  orders  ;  and  afterwards  became  beneficed  at  Little 
Ilford,  in  Eflex,  where  he  alfo  exercifed  his  profeflion  as 
a  fchoolmafter,  and  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1607.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
belonging  to  that  village,  for  the  decoration  of  which  he 
left  a  confiderable  legacy.  He  wrote  and  tranfiated  many 
books,  and  among  the  latter  was  the  tragedy  of  Seneca, 
entitled  “  Thebais.”  He  undertook  alfo  the  publication 
of  the  other  tragedies  of  this  poet,  tranfiated  by  Key  wood, 
Neville,  Nuce,  & c.  Bing.  Dram. 

NEW'TON  (John),  an  Englifti  mathematician,  and 
divine  of  the  eflabliftied  church,  was  born  at  Oundle,  in 
Northamptonfliire,  in  the  year  1612.  Having  attained  a 
good  (hare  of  claflical  knowledge,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  entered  a  commoner  at  St.  Edmund’s  hall,  Oxford. 
In  the  year  1641,  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
the  latter  in  precedence  to  many  ftudents  of  quality,  on 
account  of  his  diftinguiftied  talents  in  the  feveral  branches 
of  literature.  He  was  particularly  attached  to  the  ftudy 
of  mathematics  and  aftronomy,  and  had  applied  himfelf 
fo  aftiduoufly  to  them,  as  to  have  obtained  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  in  thofe  departments  of  learning,  of  which  he  reaped 
confiderable  advantages  during  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
government  of  Cromwell.  The  fciences,  however,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  did  not  engrofs  fo  much  of  his  time  as 
to  prevent  him  from  becoming  great  in  his  profeflion  as 
a  divine,  which  qualified  him  for  thofe  preferments  in  the 
church  to  which  he  was  fucceflively  appointed.  In  the 
year  1661,  immediately  after  the  reiloration,  he  was 
created  D.D.  at  Oxford,  and  was  nominated  chaplain  to 
his  majefty,  and  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  Rofs  in  Here- 
fordfliire,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  on  Chriftmas-day 
1678,  when  he  was  about  fifty-fix  years  of  age.  By  An¬ 
thony  Wood  he  is  denominated  a  capricious  and  humo¬ 
rous  perfon  ;  but  his  writings  are  a  proof  of  his  great  ap¬ 
plication  to  ftudy  ;  of  which  we  may  mention  the  follow¬ 
ing:  1.  Aftronomia  Britannica,  exhibiting  the  Dodfrine 
of  the  Sphere  and  Theory  of  Planets  decimally  by  Trigo¬ 
nometry.  2.  Help  to  Calculation,  with  Tables  of  Decli¬ 
nation,  Afcenfion,  See.  3.  Trigonometria  Britannica, 
flowing  the  Conftrudtion  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants,  &c.  This  confifts  of  two 
books  ;  one  compofed  by  the  author,  and  the  other  tranf¬ 
iated  from  the  Latin  of  Heniy  Gellibrand.  4.  Chiliades 
centum  Logarithmorum.  5.  Geometrical  Trigonometry. 
6.  Mathematical  Elemens.  7.  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  the 
Carpenter’s  Rule.  8.  The  Art  of  Gauging.  Befides 
thefe,  Mr.  Newton  was  author  of  many  popular  works  for 
young  perfons,  which  were  probably  extremely  ufeful  at 
that  time,  though  they  have  long  (ince  been  luperfeded 
by  others  better  adapted  to  the  inftrudtion  of  youth  of 
both  fexes. 

NEW'TON  (Sir  Ifaac),  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
philofophers  and  mathematicians  whom  the  world  has 
produced,  was  born  on  Chriftmas-day  1642,  at  Woolf- 
thorpe,  a  hamlet  of  Colfterworth,  in  Lincolnfliire,  fix 
miles  fouth  of  Grantham.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Newton, 
who  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  cultivated 
his  own  little  paternal  eftate  ;  and  the  fubjedi  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  was  his  pofthumous  and  only  child,  being  born  about 
three  months  after  his  death.  About  two  years  after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Newton  married  a  fecond  hulband,  by  whom 
(he  had  three  children  ;  but  (he  did  not  negledt  the  edu- 
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cation  of  her  fon  Ifaac.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  fhe  fent 
him  to  the  grammar-fchool  at  Grantham,  where  he  made 
a  good  proficiency  in  the  languages,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  future  fiudies.  Even  in  this  place  he  gave 
early  marks  of  his  natural  genius.  “  Every  one,”  lays 
Dr.  Stukeley,  “  that  knew  fir  Ifaac,  or  have  heard  fpeak 
of  him  here,  recount  the  pregnancy  of  his  parts  when  a 
boy,  his  Arrange  inventions,  and  extraordinary  inclination 
for  mechanics  ;  that,  inftead  of  playing  among  the  other 
boys,  when  from  fchool,  he  always  bulled  himfelf  in 
making  knicknacks  and  models  of  wood  in  many  kinds; 
for  which  purpofe  he  had  got  little  laws,  hatchets,  ham¬ 
mers,  and  a  whole  Ihop.”  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1772.  Of  his 
infantine  bias  towards  calculation  and  philofophical  fub- 
je&s,  the  following  trait  is  related :  that  he  had  then  a 
rude  method  of  meafuring  the  force  of  the  wind  blowing 
againft  him,  by  obferving  how  much  further  he  could  leap 
in  the  direction  ofthe  wind,  or  with  it  blowing  on  his  back, 
than  hecould  leap  the  contrary  way,  orin  oppofition  to  the 
wind.  After  havingfpent  a  few  years  at  Grantham,  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  had  no  intention  of  educating  him  a  fcholar  or 
philofopher,  fen  t  for  him  home,  that  he  might  betimes  be  in— 
itruCted  in  rural  affairs,  and  rendered  capable  of  managing 
his  own  eftate.  But,  inftead  of  minding  the  bufinefs  ofthe 
farm,  he  was  always  ftudying  or  poring  over  books,  and 
often  by  Health,  without  his  mother’s  knowledge.  Being 
one  day  lent  to  market  at  Grantham,  an  uncle  of  his, 
who  was  a  clergymen,  difcovered  him  in  a  hay-loft, 
working  a  mathematical  problem  ;  which  circumllance, 
with  what  he  had  before  obferved,  fatisfied  our  divine 
that  his  nephew’s  inclination  for  learning  was  invincible. 
He  therefore  perfuaded  his  mother  to  let  her  fon  follow 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  to  fend  him  back  to  the  gram¬ 
mar-fchool.  In  1660,  when  Ifaac  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  entered  of  Trinity-college  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  of  which  his  uncle  had  been  a  member, 
and  wherehe  had  ftill  many  friends.  From  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  particular  attention  had  been  paid  in  the 
univerfity  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  geometry  and  algebra  had  become  generally  one 
branch  of  a  tutor’s  leCtures  to  his  pupil's.  To  thefe  fciences 
Mr.  Newton  chiefly  devoted  his  attention  ;  and  by  the 
uncommon  force  of  his  genius  made  fuch  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  rapid  progrefs  in  them,  that  he  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  engaged  the  intimate  friendfli'ip  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Ifaac  Barrow,  at  that  time  fellow  of 
Trinity-college,  and  one  of  the  moll  eminent  mathema¬ 
ticians  of  his  day.  The  book  with  which  he  commenced 
his  college-ftudies  was  “Euclid’s  Elements;”  but  it  did 
not  detain  him  long,  as  he  became  mafter  of  the  propo- 
fitions  almoft  as  foon  as  his  eye  was  run  over  them. 
Finding  it  fo  plain  and  eafy  to  him,  the  youthful  vigour 
of  his  underftanding  would  not  fuffer  him  to  fit  down  in 
order  to  contemplate  the  Angular  excellence  in  that  au¬ 
thor’s  manner  of  demonftration,  by  means  of  which  the 
whole  feries  and  connexion  of  the  truths  advanced  is 
continually  kept  in  view'  up  to  their  firft  principles.  This 
negleCt,  however,  he  was  fenfible  of  in  his  riper  years, 
and  with  great  ingemioufnefs  exprefled  his  regret  to  Dr. 
Pemberton,  for  his  “  miftake  at  the  beginning  of  his 
mathematical  ftudies,  in  applying  himfelf  to  the  works 
of  Des  Cartes  and  other  algebraical  writers,  before  he  had 
confidered  the  Elements  of  Euclid  with  that  attention 
which  fo  excellent  a  writer  deferves.”  The  truth  is,  when 
he  firft  went  to  college,  Des  Cartes’s  analytical  method 
was  all  in  vogue  ;  to  which  therefore  he  particularly 
attended,  as  well  as  to  Kepler’s  Optics,  Dr.  Wallis’s 
Arithmetica  Infinitorum,  &c.  making  feveral  improve¬ 
ments  on  them,  which  he  inferted  in  marginal  notes  as 
he  went  along,  according  to  his  ufual  method  of  ftudying 
any  author. 

Dr.  Wallis’s  treatife  more  efpecially  engaged  Mr.  New¬ 
ton’s  notice,  and  prefented  him  with  matter  which  fet 
his  boundlefs  invention  at  work,  and  opened  the  way 
into  his  “  New  Method  of  Infinite  Series  and  Fluxions.” 
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He  was  thus  employed  till  the  year  1664,  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  About  this  time,  obferving  that 
many  ofthe  moft  eminent  mathematicians  were  engaged 
in  the  bufinefs  of  improving  telefcopes,  which  was  a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  the  philofophical  world, 
he  defifted  for  a  time  from  the  purfuit  of  mere  abftract 
fpeculations,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  this  more  ufe- 
ful  fubjeCt.  Des  Cartes,  in  his  Dioptrics,  affuming  the 
commonly-received  notion  that  light  was  homogeneous, 
had  upon  this  principle  firft  difcovered  the  laws  of  re¬ 
fraction,  and  maintained,  that  the  perfecting  of  telef¬ 
copes  depended  on  the  difcovery  of  a  method  of  making 
the  glafles  in  elliptic,  parabolic,  and  hyperbolic,  figures. 
Newton,  therefore,  in  the  year  1 666,  applied  himfelf  to 
the  grinding  of  optic-glalfes  of  other  figures  than  fphc- 
rical,  not  entertaining,  as  yet,  any  fufpicion  of  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  light.  Not  fucceeding  in  various 
attempts  which  he  made  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  his  mind, 
he  procured  a  glafs  prifm,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining 
the  celebrated  phenomena  of  colours,  which  had  been 
lately  difcovered  by  Grimaldi.  The  vivid  brightnefs  of 
the  colours  produced  by  this  experiment,  at  firft  afford#d 
him  much  pleafure ;  but  afterwards,  examining  them 
philofophieally,  with  that  accuracy  and  circumfpeClion 
which  were  natural  to  him,  he  was  furprifed  at  perceiving 
them  in  an  oblong  form,  which,  according  to  the  recei¬ 
ved  rule  of  refractions,  ought  to  be  circular.  At  firft  he 
thought  it  poflible  that  this  irregularity  might  be  merely 
accidental ;  but  this  was  a  queltion  which  he  could  not 
leave  without  further  examination.  He  therefore  care¬ 
fully  directed  his  enquiries  to  this  fubjeCt;  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  them  difcovered  an  infallible  method  of  deci¬ 
ding  the  point,  which  produced  his  “New  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours.”  However,  this  theory  alone,  un¬ 
expected  and  furprifing  as  the  difcovery  of  it  was,  did  not 
fatisfy  him,  but  led  him  particularly  to  enquire  into  the 
ufe  that  might  be  made  of  it  in  improving  telefcopes, 
which  was  his  firft  defign.  With  this  view,  having  now 
difcovered  that  light  was  not  homogeneous,  but  a  hete¬ 
rogeneous  mixture  of  difrerently-refrangible  rays,  Ire 
computed  the  errors  arifing  from  this  different  refrangi- 
bility ;  and,  finding  them  to  exceed  fome  hundreds  of 
times  thefe  occafioned  by  the  circular  figure  of  the  glafles, 
he  laid  afide  his  glafs-wcrks,  and  directed  his  attention 
to  the  fubjeCt  of  reflections.  But,  while  he  was  occupied 
on  thefe  fpeculations,  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  at 
Cambridge,  in  1665,  obliged  him  fuddenly  to  quit  his 
books  and  ftudies,  and  to  retire  into  the  country. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  this  interruption  of 
his  purfuits,  Newton  lived  in  a  great  degree  fecluded 
from  converfation  and  books;  but  the  activity  of  his 
genius  would  not  permit  him  to  fpend  his  time  without 
engaging  in  important  philofophical  enquiries.  On  the 
contrary,  it  w'as  in  this  folitude  that  the  hint  firft  occur¬ 
red  to  him,  that  gave  rife  to  the  fyftern  of  the  world  which 
is  the  main  fubjeCt  of  his  Principia.  As  he  was  fitting 
alone  in  a  garden,  fome  apples  falling  from  a  tree  led 
his  thoughts  to  the  fubjeCt  of  gravity ;  and,  reflecting  on 
the  power  of  that  principle,  he  began  to  confider,  that, 
as  this  power  is  not  found  fenfibly  diminifhed  at  the  re- 
moteft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we 
can  rife,  neither  at  the  tops  of  the  loftieft  buildings,  nor 
on  the  fummits  of  the  higheft  mountains,  it  was  reafon- 
able  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  power  extending  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  was  ufually  thought.  “  Why  not  as  high  as 
the  moon  ?”  find  he  to  himfelf ;  “  and,  if  fo,  her  motion 
mull  be  influenced  by  it;  perhaps  fhe  is  retained  in  her 
orbit  by  it.  However,  though  the  power  of  gravity  is 
not  fenfibly  weakened  in  the  little  change  of  diftance  at 
which  we  can  place  ourfelves  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
yet  it  is  very  poflible,  that,  as  high  as  the  moon,  this 
power  may  differ  in  ftrength  much  from  what  it  is  here.” 
To  make  an  eftimate  what  might  be  the  degree  of  this 
diminution,  he  confidered  with  himfelf,  that,  if  the  moon 
be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  the  force  of  gravity,  no  doubt 
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the  primary  planets  are  carried  round  the  fun  by  the  like 
power;  and,  by  comparing  the  periods  of  the  feveral 
planets  with  their  diftances  from  the  fun,  he  found,  that, 
if  any  power  like  gravity  held  them  in  their  courfes,  its 
ftrength  multdecreafe  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
increafe  of  diftance. 

Soon  after  this,  Newton  returned  to  Cambridge,  where, 
in  the  year  1667,  he  was  elefted  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1669,  Dr.  Barrow 
refigned  to  him  the  buiinefs  connected  with  the  profefior- 
fhip  of  mathematics.  However,  as  his  thoughts  had  for 
fome  time  been  chiefly  employed  upon  optics,  he  made  his 
difcoveries  in  that  fcience  the  fubjedl  of  his  leftures  for 
the  three  firlt  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  chair. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  unexpected  occafion  drew  from 
him  a  difcovery  of  the  vaft  improvements  which  he  had 
made  in  geometry  by  means  of  his  new  analyfls.  During 
the  year  1668,  lord  Brouncker  had  publiflied  a  quadra¬ 
ture  of  the  hyperbola  in  an  infinite  feries,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Wallis’s  diviflon,  was  loon  afterwards  demon- 
ftrated  by  Nicholas  Mercator,  in  his  Logarithmo  technica. 
This,  being  the  firlt  appearance  of  a  feries  of  this  fort,  drawn 
from  the  particular  nature  of  the  curve  exprefi'ed  in  an 
abltraCted  algebraical  equation,  and  that  in  a  new  man¬ 
ner,  foon  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Barrow,  then  at 
Trinity-college.  This  learned  mathematician,  recollect¬ 
ing  that  he  had  met  with  a  fimilar  feries  in  the  writings  of 
Newton,  and  not  confined  to  the  hyperbola  only,  but 
extended  by  general  forms  to  all  forts  of  curves,  even 
fuch  as  are  mechanical,  communicated  to  him.  this  work 
of  Mercator.  Upon  the  fight  of  it,  our  author  brought 
to  him  thofe  papers  of  his  own  which  contained  his 
“  Analyfls  per  HJquationes  Numero  Terminorum  infini- 
tas.”  When  the  doCtor  had  perufed  it,  he  was  aftonilhed 
at  the  prodigious  performance,  and  immediately  acquain¬ 
ted  his  friend  Mr.  Collins  with  it;  at  wdiofe  requeft  he 
afterwards  obtained  our  author’s  leave  to  fend  him  the 
papers.  Thefe  were  tranfcribed  by  Mr.  Collins,  who  fent 
copies  of  them  to  fome  of  the  moll  eminent  of  his  ma¬ 
thematical  acquaintance.  It  was  not,  however,  till  many 
years  afterwards,  that  the  full  extent  to  which  our  author 
had  carried  his  invention  came  to  be  wrell  underftood. 
In  his  eloge  upon  our  author,  Fontenelle  obferves,  that 
it  was  natural  to  expeCt  that,  upon  feeing  Mercator’s 
book,  he  would  have  been  forward  to  open  his  treafure, 
and  thereby  fecure  to  himfelf  the  glory  of  being  the  firft 
difcoverer:  but  this  was  not  his  way  of  thinking;  on 
the  contrary,  we  know  from  himfelf,  that  he  thought 
that  Mercator  had  difcovered  his  fecret,  or  that  others 
would,  before  his  modefty  would  allow  him  to  confider 
himfelf  of  a  proper  age  to  adarefs  the  public. 

In  the  year  1672,  Newton  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and,  having  now  brought  his  “Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours”  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfection, 
he  communicated  it  to  the  fociety,  who  publiflied  it  in 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  that  year.  But,  not- 
withftanding  ail  the  precaution  which  the  author  had 
taken  in  preparing  it  for  public  view,  it  was  fo  new  and 
unexpected,  and  fo  totally  fubverfive  of  all  men’s  fettled 
opinions  on  the  fubjeCt ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  a 
great  degree  of  accuracy  was  necefiary  in  making  the  ex¬ 
periments  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  the  reafoning 
alfo  upon  thofe  experiments  was  fo  very  fubtleand  pene¬ 
trating  ;  that  it  no  fooner  made  its  appearance,  than  it 
■met  with  opponents  from  all  quarters.  Our  author  was 
thus  unexpectedly  drawn  into  difputes  concerning  the 
truth  of  it,  which,  as  he  had  a  great  averfion  to  contro- 
verfy,  were  very  unpleafant  to  him,  and  determined  him 
not  to  publifin  any  thing  further  upon  the  fubjeCt  for 
fome  time.  On  this  account  he  laid  by  his  Optical  Lec¬ 
tures,  after  he  had  prepared  them  for  the  preis,  and  his 
Analyfls  by  Infinite  Series,  which  was  intended  to  accom¬ 
pany  them.  In  this  conduct  he  evidently  aCted  againft 
his  own  fame;  but  that  confideration  had  little  weight 


with  him,  when  oppofed  to  the  enjoyment  of  unruffled 
ferenity  of  thought :  a  blefling  which  he  valued  above  all 
the  glory  that  mathematics  or  philofophy  could  confer 
upon  him.  Our  author  now  refumed  his  endeavours  to 
perfeCt  his  reflecting  telefcope;  and,  obferving  that  there 
was  no  abfolute  neceflity  for  the  parabolical  figure  of  the 
glafles,  fince,  if  metals  could  be  ground  truly  fpherical, 
they  would  bear  as  great  apertures  as  men  would  be  able 
to  polifli,  he  completed  another  inftrument  of  the  fame- 
kind.  This  anfwered  his  purpofe  fo  well,  that,  though 
it  was  only  fix  inches  long,  he  had  feen  Jupiter  with  it 
diltinCtly  round,  with  the  four  fatellites  then  difcovered; 
and  alfo  Venus  horned.  This  telefcope  he  fent  to  the 
Royal  Society,  at  their  requeff,  together  with  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  and  further  particulars  ;  which  were  publiflied 
in  the  Philolophical  TranfaCtions  for  1672.  Several  aS- 
tempts  were  alfo  made  by  the  fociety  to  bring  it  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  but,  for  w'ant  of  a  proper  compofition  of  metal, 
and  a  good  polifli,  they  failed  of  fuccefs ;  and  the  inven¬ 
tion  lay  dormant  till  Hailey  made  his  Newtonian  telefcope 
in  1723. 

During  the  year  1672,  likewife,  our  author  publiflied, 
at  Cambridge,  “Bernardi  Varenii  Geographia  generalis, 
in  qua  affeCtiones  generales  Telluris  explicantur;  auCta 
et  illuftrata  ab  If.  Newton;”  oClavo.  This  edition  was 
reprinted  in  1687;  and  at  a  later  period  with  larger  addi¬ 
tions,  chiefly  taken  from  our  author’s  writings,  by  Dr. 
James  Jurin.  From  this  time  till  1679,  our  author  main¬ 
tained  a  correfpondence,  by  letters,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Oldenburg,  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  John 
Collins,  Mr.  John  Flamfteed,  and  Dr.  Edmund  Halley; 
which  letters  contain  a  variety  of  curious  and  ufeful  ob- 
fervations.  In  the  year  1675,  Mr.  Hooke  having  laid 
claim  to  fome  of  his  inventions  in  his  New  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours,  our  author  vindicated  his  right  to 
them,  with  becoming  fpirit,  and  complete  fuccefs.  Du¬ 
ring  the  following  year,  at  the  requeft:  of  Mr.  Leibnita, 
lie  wrote  two  letters,  to  be  communicated  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  containing  an  explanation  of  his  invention  of 
infinite  feries,  and  took  notice  how  far  he  had  improved 
it  by  his  Method  of  Fluxions.  That  method,  however, 
he  ltill  concealed,  and  particularly  on  this  occafion,  by 
the  tranlpofition  of  the  letters  that  make  up  the  two  fun¬ 
damental  propofitions  of  it,  into  an  alphabetical  order. 
Thefe  letters  are  inferred  in  Collins’s  Commercium  Epif- 
tolicum. 

In  the  winter  between  1676  and  1677,  Newton  found 
out  the  grand  propofition,  that,  by  a  centripetal  force 
adling  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance,  a  planet 
mult  revolve  in  an  elliplis  about  the  centre  of  force 
placed  in  its  lower  focus,  and,  with  a  radius  drawn  to 
that  centre,  defcribe  areas  proportional  to  the  times.  In 
1680,  he  made  feveral  aftronomical  obfervations  on  the 
comet  that  then  appeared ;  which,  for  fome  time,  he  took, 
not  to  be  one  and  the  fame,  but  two  different  comets, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Flamfteed.  While  he 
continued  under  this  miftake,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hooke,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  line  defcribed 
by  a  falling  body,  fuppofed  to  be  moved  circularly  by  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  perpendicularly  by  the 
power  of  gravity.  This  letter  led  him  to  enquire  anew 
what  was  the  real  figure  in  which  fuch  a  body  moved ; 
and  this  enquiry  gave  occafion  to  his  refuming  his  former 
thoughts  concerning  the  moon.  As  Picart  had  meafured 
a  degree  of  the  earth  in  1679,  by  ufing  his  mealures  our 
author  concluded,  that  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit 
folely  by  the  power  of  gravity  ;  and,  confequently,  that 
this  power  decreafes  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
diftance,  as  he  had  formerly  conjectured.  Upon  this 
principle,  he  found  the  line  defcribed  by  a  falling  body 
to  be  an  elliplis,  having  one  focus  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  finding  by  this  means  that  the  primary  planets 
really  moved  in  fuch  orbits  as  Kepler  had  fuppofed,  he 
had  the  latisfaCtion  to  fee  that  this  enquiry,  which  he 
had  undertaken  at  firft  from  motives  of  mere  curiofity, 
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was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  greateft  purpofes. 
Upon  this  he  drew  up  about  a  dozen  propofitions  relating 
to  the  motions  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  fun, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1683.  Thefe  propofitions  ex- 
ercifed  the  ingenuity  of  the  greateft  mathematicians,  and, 
among  others,  of  Dr.  Halley,  who  found  himfelf  unable, 
as  well  as  the  reft,  to  carry  the  demonftration  of  them 
through  all  the  particulars.  Thus  baffled,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Cambridge  in  Auguft  1684,  in  order  to  con- 
fult  our  author,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  abfo- 
lutely  completed  the  proof;  which  he  tranfinitted  to  him 
in  the  month  of  November.-  Dr.  Halley  now  paid  the 
author  a  fecond  viiit,  and  obtained  his  confent,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  that  his  demonftration  Ihould  be 
entered  in  the  regifter- books  of  the  Royal  Society.  After 
this,  our  author  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  importunity 
of  Dr.  Halley,  and  the  requeft  of  the  fociety,  to  proceed 
to  the  completion  of  his  Principia.  The  third  book  of 
that  work,  being  only  a  corollary  of  fome  propofitions  in 
the  firft,  was  then  drawn  up  by  him  in  a  popular  way, 
with  the  intention  of  its  being  publiffled  in  that  form  ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  convinced  that  it  was  belt  not  to 
let  it  appear  without  ftriCt  demonftration.  At  length  the 
work  was  printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Halley,  and  was 
publi&ed  about  midfummer  1687,  under  the  title  of,  “Phi- 
lofophise  naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,”  quarto;  con¬ 
taining,  in  the  third  book,  the  Cometic  Aftronomy,  which 
had  been  lately  difcovered  by  him,  and  was  now  firft  given 
to  the  world.  This  treatil’e,  full  of  fuch  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
found  inventions,  was  compofed  by  him,  from  l'carcely  any 
other  materials  than  the  few  propofitions  above  mentioned, 
in  the  fpace  of  one  year  and  a  half.  The  fecond  edition  of 
it,  with  confiderable  additions  and  improvements  by  the 
author,  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1713,  in  quarto. 
Another  edition,  with  Hill  further  improvements  by  the 
author,  was  publiflred  at  London  in  quarto,  tinder  the 
care  of  Dr.  Henry  Pemberton  ;  and  was  reprinted  at 
Paris,  with  large  notes,  in  four  volumes,  quarto. 

This  great  work,  in  which  the  author  has  ereCted  a  new 
fyftem  of  natural  philofophy  upon  the  bails  of  the  molt 
fublime  geometry,  did  not  at  firft  meet  with  all  the  ap- 
plaufe  to  which  it  was  entitled.  One  reafon  for  this  was, 
that  Des  Cartes  had  then  got  full  poffeffion  of  the  world. 
He  had  rendered  his  philofophy  agreeable  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  adapted  it  to  common  conceptions :  it  there¬ 
fore  met  with  a  very  general  reception.  Newton,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  an  unparalleled  force  of  underftanding, 
had  purfued  nature  to  her  molt  fecret  abodes,  and  was  in¬ 
tent  to  demonftrate  her  refidence  to  others,  rather  than 
anxious  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  he  had  arrived  at 
it  himfelf.  He  finifhed  his  piece  in  that  elegant  concife- 
nefs,  which  had  juftly  gained  the  ancients  an  univerfal 
efteem.  In  faCt,  the  confequences  in  the  work  flow  with 
fuch  rapidity  from  the  principles,  that  the  reader  is  often 
left  to  fupply  a  long  chain  to  conneCt  them.  It  required, 
therefore,  fome  time  before  the  world  could  underftand  it. 
The  beft  mathematicians  were  obliged  to  ftudy  it  with 
care,  before  they  could  make  themlelves  mafters  of  it ; 
and  thofe  of  a  lower  order  durft  not  venture  upon  it,  till 
encouraged  by  the  teftimonies  of  the  more  learned.  But 
atlaft,  when  its  worth  came  to  be  fufficientiy  known,  the 
approbation  which  had  been  fc  llowly  gained  became  uni¬ 
verfal  ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  from  all  quarters,  but 
admiration  of  what  feemed  to  be  the  produdtion  of  a  ce- 
leftial  intelligence  rather  than  of  a  man.  “  Does  Mr. 
Newton  eat,  or  drink,  or  deep,  like  other  men  ?”  fiiid  the 
marquis  de  l’Hofpital,  one  of  the  greateft  mathematicians 
of  the  age,  to  the  Englifh  who  vilited  him  :  “  I  repre- 

fent  him  to  myfelf,”  he  added,  “  as  a  celeftial  genius, 
entirely  difengaged  from  matter.” 

Not  long  before  the  time  when  this  work  was  fent  to  the 
prefs,  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  were 
attacked  by  king  James  II.  who  fent  a  mandamus  to  ad¬ 
mit  father  Francis,  an  ignorant  benediftine  monk,  to  the 
Voj*.  XVII.  No.  1159. 
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degree  of  M.  A.  On  this  occafion,  Newton  appeared 
among  the  molt  zealous  and  aCtive  defenders  of  the  right* 
of  that  body  ;  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  high-commiffion  court,  where  they  maintained  their 
caufe  with  fuch  refolution  and  fteadinefs,  that  the  king 
thought  proper  to  drop  the  affair.  Our  author  was  alfo 
chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  univerfity  in  the 
convention-parliament  of  1688,  the  feffions  of  which  he 
attended  till  its  difiblution.  In  the  fame  parliament  fat 
Mr.  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  fame  college  with  Newton,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  abilities  and  merit.  That 
gentleman,  having  been  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  undertook  the  great  work  of  re-coining  the 
current  money  of  the  nation  ;  and,  knowing  no  perion  io 
well  qualified  to  conquer  the  difficulties  attending  it  as 
our  author,  obtained  for  him,  in  the  year  1696,  the  office 
of  warden  of  the  mint.  In  this  fituation  he  rendered  very 
important  fervice  to  the  nation,  and  was  very  properly 
rewarded,  three  years  afterwards,  with  the  appointment 
of  mafter  of  the  mint,  a  place  worth  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  he  held  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  Upon  this  promotion,  he  appointed 
Mr.  William  Whifton,  of  Clare  Hall,  his  deputy  in  the 
mathematical  chair  at  Cambridge,  allowing  him  the  entire 
profits  of  the  place;  and,  about  four  years  afterwards,  he 
procured  him  to  be  his  fucceft'or  in  that  poll.  In  1.699, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  having  made.  a. 
new  regulation  for  the  admiffion  of  foreigners  into  their 
fociety,  lie  was  immediately  elected  a  member  of  it ;  and 
in  1703  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
retained  that  honourable  ftation  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  year  1704,  Newton  publiflied,  at  London,  his 
“  Optics;  or,  a  Treatife  of  the  Reflections,  RefraCtions, 
Inflexions,  and  Colours,  of  Light ;”  quarto.  This  work 
is  the  refult  of  his  occafional  labours  for  thirty  years,  in 
bringing  the  experiments  on  which  his  “  New  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours”  is  founded  to  that  degree  of  certainty 
and  exaCtnefs,  which  alone  could  fatisfy  himfelf;  and,  in 
faCt,  this  feems  to  have  been  his  favourite  invention.  In 
the  fpeculations  concerning  infinite  feries  and  fluxions, 
and  the  power  and  rule  of  gravity  in  preferving  the  fblar 
fyftem,  there  had  been  fome,  though  dillant,  hints  given 
by  others  before  him  ;  but  he  was  abfoluteiy  the  firft  per- 
fon  who  conceived  the  idea,  and  engaged  in  the  fubtle  and 
delicate  ftudy,  of  the  anatomy  of  light,  who  diffeCted  a  ray 
of  light  into  its  primary  conftituent  particles  which  then 
admitted  of  no  furtherfeparation  ;  who  difcovered  the  dif¬ 
ferent  refrangibility  of  the  particles  thus  feparated,  and 
that  thefe  conftituent  rays  had  each  its  own  colour  inhe¬ 
rent  in  it ;  that  rays  falling  in  the  fame  angle  of  incidence 
have  alternate  fits  of  reflection  and  refraClion  ;  that  bodies 
are  rendered  tranfparent  by  the  minutenefs  of  their  pores, 
and  become  opaque  by  having  them  large;  and  that  the 
moft  tranfparent  body,  by  having  a  great  thinnefs,  will 
become  lei’s  pervious  to  the  light.  However,  what  had 
thus  employed  his  affiduous  researches  for  fo  many  years, 
was  far  from  being  confined  to  the  fubjeCl  of  light  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  it  feemed  to  comprehend  in  it  all  that 
we  know  of  natural  bodies.  He  had  difcovered,  that 
there  was  a  mutual  aCtion  at  a  diftance  between  light  and 
other  bodies ;  by  which  both  the  refleClions  and  refrac¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  inflections,  of  the  former  were  conllantly 
produced.  To  afcertain  the  force  and  extent  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  aCtion,  was  what  had  all  along  engaged  his 
thoughts,  and  what,  after  all,  by  its  extreme  l’ubtlety, 
efcaped  even  his  molt  penetrating  fpirit.  But,  though  he 
has  not  made  fo  full  a  difcovery  of  this  principle,  which 
direCts  the  courfe  of  light,  as  he  has  of  the  power  by 
which  the  planets  are  kept  in  their  courfes ;  yet  he  has 
given  the  beft  directions  poffible  for  thofe  who  may  be 
difpofed  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  furnilhed  abundant 
matter  to  animate  them  to  the  purfuit.  By  this  means  he 
has  opened  a  way  of  palling  from  optics  to  an  entire  fyftem 
of  phyfics  i  and,  if  we  look  upon  his  queries  as  furnilhing 
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us  with  the  hiftory  of  a  great  man’s  fird  thoughts,  even  in 
that  view  they  mud  be  entertaining  and  curious.  With 
the  approbation  of  Newton,  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
tranflated  the  Optics  into  Latin  ;  and  our  author  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  his  verlion, 
that  he  made  the  dodfor  a  prefent  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
or  a  hundred  pounds  for  each  of  his  children.  This 
tranflation  was  publilhed  at  London,  in  1706,  quarto; 
and,  our  author  printing  a  fecond  edition  of  his  book,  with 
improvements,  in  1718,  oftavo,  the  fecond  edition  of 
Dr.  Clarke’s  tranflation  was  likewife  publifhed,  in  1719, 
quarto.  A  French  tranflation  of  it,  by  Mr.  Peter  Code, 
was  publilhed  at  Amflerdam,  in  1720,  in  two  volumes, 
i2ino.  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1722. 

With  the  firfl  edition  of  his  Optics,  the  author  alfo 
publilhed  his  “  Quadrature  of  Curves”  by  his  new  ana- 
lyfis ;  to  which  lie  fubjoined  “  An  Enumeration  of  the 
Lines  of  the  Third  Order both  contained  under  this 
title:  “  Traftatus  duo  de  Speciebus  et  Magnitudine  Fi- 
gurarum  curvilinearum.”  This  was  the  fil'd  appearance 
in  print  of  his  “  Method  of  Fluxions.”  We  have  already 
feen  that  this  invention  was  intended  for  the  public  fo 
long  beforeas  the  year  1672  ;  but  was  then  laid  by  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  author  from  being  engaged  in  any  dif- 
pute  about  it.  However,  notwitbflanding  his  folicitude 
to  avoid  controverfy,  its  publication  at  prefent  proved 
the  fource  of  an  altercation  that  continued  many  years. 
Ever  lince  the  year  1684,  Mr.  Leibnitz  had  endeavoured 
to  imprefs  the  world  with  the  perfualion,  that  Newton 
liad  borrowed  this  invention  from  his  differential  method. 
Of  this  defign  ourauthor  was  aware, and  on  thataccount 
inferted  his  right  to  the  invention,  in  the  fcholium  to  the 
fecond  lemma  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  fil'd  edition  of 
the  Principia,  in  1687;  and,  as  he  now  publilhed  his 

Method,”  he  took  occafion  to  acquaint  the  world,  that 
he  had  difcovered  it  in  the  years  1665  and  16 66.  In  the 
account  which  was  given  of  this  treatile  in  the  Afta  Eru- 
ditorum  of  Leipfic,  this  invention  was  afcribed  to  Leib¬ 
nitz,  and  it  was  intimated  that  Newton  borrowed  it  from 
him.  In  our  life  of  Dr.  Keill,  profeflbr  of  aflronomy  at 
Oxford,  we  have  entered  into  a  particular  account  of  the 
zeal  and  fuccefs  with  which  that  mathematician  vindi¬ 
cated  the  honour  of  his  illudrious  countrymen.  When 
referring  to  this  difpute,  Fontenelle  fays,  “  Sir  Ifaac  was 
by  many  years  the  fil'd  inventor.  Mr.  Leibnitz,  on  the 
other  fide,  was  the  fird  who  publilhed  this  method  of  cal¬ 
culation  ;  and,  if  he  took  it  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  re- 
fembled  Prometheus  in  the  fable,  who  dole  fire  from  hea¬ 
ven,  that  he  might  communicate  it  to  men.” 

In  the  year  1705,  queen  Anne,  influenced  by  the  con- 
fidefation  of  Mr.  Newton’s  extraordinary  merit,  was 
pleafed  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Whidon,  by  our  author’s 
permiiTion,  publilhed  his  algebraical  lefilures,  under  the 
title  of  “  Arithmetica  Univerfalis,  five  de  Conrpofitione 
et  Refolutione  Arithmeticae  Liber,”  oftavo  ;  which  was 
tranflated  into  Englilh  by  Mr.  Raphfon.  A  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  of  it,  with  improvements  by  the  author,  having 
been  printed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Machin,  profelfor  of 
aflronomy  at  Grefham  College,  and  fecretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  Raphfon’s  tranflation  was  revifed  and  corre&ed 
by  Mr.  Cunn  ;  and  an  improved  edition  of  it,  illuflrated 
with  notes,  was  publilhed  by  Dr.  Wilder,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1769,,  in  two  volumes,  oftavo.  A 
Latin  edition  of  the  fame  .work,  with  a  commentary,  by 
Cadilion,  afterwards  made  its  appearance  at  Amflerdam, 
in  two  volumes,  quarto.  Dr.  Pemberton  tells  us  that 
the  author  called  this  work,  which  exhibits  another 
fpecimen  of  the  extraordinary  force  of  his  genius,  by 
the  name  of  “  Unive.rfal  Arithmetic,”  in  oppoiition  to 
the  injudicious  title  of  “  Geometry,”  given  by  Des 
Cartes  to  the  treatife  in  which  he  Ihows  how  the  geo¬ 
metrician  may  aflifl  his  invention  by  fuch  kind  of  com¬ 
putations.  In  the  year  1711,  our  author’s  “  Analyiis 
per  Quantitatum  Series,  Fluxjones,  et  Difl'ereritias,  cum’ 
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Enumeratione  Linearum  tertli  Ordinis,”  was  publilhed 
at  London,  in  quarto,  by  William  Jones,  efq.  F.R.S. 
who  met  with  a  copy  of  the  fird  of  thefe  pieces  among 
the  papers  of  Mr.  John  Collins,  to  whom,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  it  had  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Barrow. 
It  w'as  publilhed  in  confequence  of  the  difpute  relating 
to  the  invention  of  fluxions;  which  alfo  occafioned  the 
printing,  in  1712,  by  the  co.nfent  of  fir  Ifaac,  of  a  col- 
leftion  of  letters  by  him  and  others  in  that  controverfy, 
under  the  title  of  “  Commercium  Epidolicum  D.  )o- 
hannis  Collins,  et  aliorum,.  de  Analyfi  promota,  juliu 
Societatis  Regite  in  Lucent  editum.” 

In  the  year  1714,  Mr.  Ditton  and  Mr.  Whidon  having 
petitioned  parliament  for  encouragement  to  a  new  me¬ 
thod  by  which  they  propofed  to  difcover  the  longitude  at 
fea  by  fignals,  the  houfe  of  commons  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  it  into  confideration  ;  who,  after  applying 
to  our  author,  and  obtaining  his  written  opinion  upon  the 
fubject,  thought  proper  to  rejeft  the  prayer  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners.  During  the  following  year,  Mr.  Leibnitz,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  credit  to  the  pretenfion  that  the  me¬ 
thod  of  fluxions  had  been  borrowed  from  his  differential 
method,  attempted  to  baffle  fir  Ifnac’s  mathematical  Ikill 
by  his  famous  problem  of  the  trajectories,  which  he  pro¬ 
pofed  to  the  Englilh  by  way  of  challenge  ;  but,  though  it 
w'as  the  mod  difficult  propoiition  which  his  ingenuity, 
after  much  dud)',  was  able  to  devile,  the  folution  of  it 
proved  fcarcely  more  than  an  amufement  to  our  author. 
The  problem  was  received  by  him  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  mint;  and, 
though  he  was  extremely  fatigued  with  bufinefs,  yet  he 
finilhed  the  folution  of  it  before  he  retired  to  bed. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  king  George  I.  to  the  Britilli 
throne,  fir  Ifaac  was  particularly  noticed  at  court ;  and  it 
was  for  the  immediate  fatisfa&ion  of  that  prince,  to  whom 
Leibnitz  was  a  privy-counfellor  at  Hanover,  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  put  the  lad  hand  to  the  difpute  about 
the  invention  of  fluxions.  In  this  court  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caro¬ 
line,  who  took  great  delight  in  literary  and  philofophical 
enquiries,  and  the  converfation  of  men  diflinguilhed  by 
their  talents  and  knowledge.  With  that  of  our  author 
Ihe  was  always  peculiarly -gratified,  deriving  from  it  that 
full  fatisfa&ion  in  every  difficulty,  which  Ihe  had  in  vain 
fought  for  elfewhere  ;  and  Ihe  was  frequently  heard  to 
declare  publicly,  that  fhe  “  thought  herfelf  happy  in 
coming  into  the  world  at  a  junfture  of  time  which  put 
it  in  her  power  to  converfe  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton.”  It 
was  at  the  folicitation  of  this  princefs  that  he  drew  up  an 
abdract  of  his  “  Chronology;”  and  communicated  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  abbe  Conti,  a  Venetian  nobleman  then  in 
England,  upon  a  promife  to  keep  it  fecret.  But  the 
abbe,  who,  when  in  this  country,  profeffed  a  particular 
friendfhip  for  fir  Ifaac,  while  he  was  privately  doing  him 
all  the  injury  in  his  power  in  the  difpute  with  Leibnitz, 
was  fo  difhonourable,  when  he  returned  to  the  continent, 
as  to  difperfe  feveral  copies  of  it,  and  to  procure  a  perfon 
to  tranflate  it  into  French,  as  well  as  to  attempt  a  confu¬ 
tation  of  it.  This  verlion  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1-2 5; 
and  a  copy  of  it,  without  the  remarks,  under  the  title  of 
“  Abrege  de  Chronologie  de  M.  le  Chevalier  Newton,  fait 
par  lui-meme,  et  traduit  fur  le  manufcript  Anglois,”  was 
lent  to  our  author  by  the  booklelier  who  printed  it,  under 
the  pretence  of  aiding  his  confent  to  the  publication  ; 
but,  though  he  gave  a  direct  denial,  the  whole  of  the  work 
was  fent  into  the  world  in  the  fame  year.  Upon  this  he 
found  it  neceflary  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  himfelf,  which 
was  inferted  in  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  Philofo¬ 
phical  Tran  factions,  under  the  title  of  “  Remarks  upon 
the  Obfervations  made  upon  a  Chronological  Index  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  tranflated  into  French  by  the  Obfer- 
vator,  and  publifhed  at  Paris.”  Of  this  paper,  a  French 
tranflation  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1726,  with  a  letter  of  the 
abbe  Conti  in  anlwer  to  it.  In  the  fame  year,  likewife, 
fomedifiertations  were  publifned  at  Pfiris  by  fatherSouciet, 
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again  ft  fir  Ifaac's  Chronological  Index  ;  a  reply  to  which, 
by  Dr.  Halley,  was  given  in  the  397th  number  of  the 
Phil.  Tranf. 

Our  incomparable  philofopher  enjoyed  a  regular  and 
pretty  equal  ftate  of  health  until  he  attained  his  eightieth 
year,  when  he  became  fubjeft  to  an  incontinence  of  urine, 
which  was  thought  to  be  occafioned  by  aftone  in  his  blad¬ 
der,  and  was  confidered  to  be  incurable.  However,  by 
obferving  a  drift  regimen,  and  ufing  other  precautions, 
he  procured  confiderable  intervals  of  eafe  during  the  re¬ 
maining  years  of  his  life  ;  but  not  without  enduring 
fome  fevere  paroxyfms,  which  occafioned  large  drops  of 
fweat  to  roll  down  his  face.  During  thefe  attacks,  he  was 
never  heard  to  utter  the  leaft  complaint,  nor  to  exprefs 
any  impatience  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  a  moment’s  eafe, 
he  would  Ifnile  and  converfe  with  his  ufual  cheerful- 
nefs.  Till  this  time,  he  had  always  read  and  written  for 
feveral  hours  in  a  day;  but  he  was  now  rendered  incapa¬ 
ble  of  this  application,  and  was  alfo  obliged  to  rely  upon 
Mr.  Conduit,  who  had  married  one  of  his  nieces,  for  the 
dil'charge  of  his  duties  at  the  Mint.  On  the  morning  of 
the  1 8th  of  March,  1726-7,  he  read  the  news- papers,  and 
converfed  for  a  confiderable  time  with  Dr.  Mead,  his 
phyfician,  having  then  the  perfeftufe  of  all  his  faculties ; 
but  he  was  finally  deprived  of  them  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fucceeding  night,  and  he  breathed  his  laft  on  the  20th 
of  the  lame  month,  when  he  was  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age.  The  laft  honours  were  paid  to  his  remains  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  his  extraordinary  merit,  and  that  high 
eftimation  in  which  he  was  defervedly  held  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  His  body  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalem-cham- 
ber,  adjoining  the  houfe  of  lords;  and  on  the  28th  of 
March  was  conveyed  to  Weftminfter-abbey,  the  lord- 
chancellor,  the  dukes  of  Montrofe  and  Roxburgh,  and 
the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Suffex,  and  Macclesfield,  lupport- 
ing  the  pall.  He  was  interred  at  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  on  the  left  hand;  where  a  ftately  monument, .with 
a  raoft  elegant  inscription  upon  it,  was  erefted  to  his 
memory. 

This  great  ornament  of  his  country  and  of  human  na¬ 
ture  was  in  perfon  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  be  fat  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  pleafing,  and  venerable  at  the  fame  time,  efpe- 
cially  when  he  took  oft’  his  peruke,  and  fiiowed  his  white 
hair,  which  was  pretty  thick.  He  had  never  occalion  to 
make  ufe  of  fpeftacles  ;  and  he  loll  but  one  tooth  during 
the  whole  of  his  life.  His  charafter  has  been  drawn  by 
Dr.  Pemberton,  Fontenelle,  and  others,  from  whole 
writings  we  lhall  feleft  a  few  particulars,  neceffary  to 
complete  the  memoirs  of  this  illuftrious  man. 

In  contemplating  his  genius,  it  is  noteafyto  determine’ 
which  of  thefe  endowments  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  his 
compofition;  fagacity,  penetration,  llrength,  or  diligence. 
He  entertained,  however,  a  very  modelt  opinion  of  his 
own  abilities;  and,  in  anfwer  to  one  of  his  friends  who 
laid  fome  handfome  things  of  his  extraordinary  talents, 
he  allured  him,  in  an  eafy  and  unaffefted  way,  that,  if  he 
had  done  any  thing  worth  notice,  and  of  lervice  to  the 
world,  it  was  owing  more  to  his  induftry  and  patience  of 
thought,  than  to  any  extraordinary  fagacity.  “  I  keep 
the  fubjeft conftantly  before  me,”  laid  he;  “  and  wait  till 
the  firft  dawnings  open  llowly,  by  little  and  little,  into  a 
full  and  clear  light.”  Itisfaid  of  him,  that,  whenever  he 
had  any  mathematical  problems  or  folutions  in  his  mind, 
he  would  never  quit  the  fubjeft  on  any  account.  When 
he  has  been  getting  up  in  a  morning,  he  has  fometimes 
begun  to  drels,  and  with  one  leg  in  his  breeches  fat  down 
again  on  the  bed,  where  he  has  remained  for  hours.before 
he  has  got  his  clothes  on.  Dinner  has  been  often  three 
hours  ready  for  him,  before  he  could  be  brought  to  table. 
Among  the  other  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him  on  this 
head,  it  is  related  that  one  day,  his  intimate  friend  Dr. 
Stukeley,  happening  to  call  at  his  houfe,  was  Ihown  into 
the  room  where  firlfaac  ufually  dined,  and  where  a  boiled 
chicken  had  been  for  fome  time  waiting  for  him  under  a 
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cover;  but  he  was  then  too  bufily  engaged  in  his  ftudy  to 
attend  to  fuch  matters.  At  length  the  doftor,  not  having 
dined  himfelf,  and  finding  that  fir  Ifaac  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  fiat  down  to  table,  and  completely  finilhed  the 
chicken  ;  after  which  he  put  the  bones  in  the  difh,  and 
replaced  the  cover.  In  a  little  while  our  philofopher 
came  out  of  his  ftudy,  and,  telling  his  friend  that  he  was 
both  weary  and  hungry,  took  up  the  cover;  but,  finding 
only  the  bones  of  the  fowl  left,  obferved  to  his  friend, 
with  a  fmile,  “  I  thought  I  had  not  dined,  but  I  now  find 
that  I  was  miltaken.” 

However,  careful  as  fir  Ifaac  was  to  preclude  all  inter¬ 
ruption  when  engaged  in  intenfe  application,  he  was  not 
fo  far  abforbed  in  philofophical  purfuits  as  to  be  incapable 
of  attending  to  any  other  objeft.  On  the  contrary,  he 
could  arreft  his  thoughts  in  the  midft  of  his  moll  intricate 
refearches,  when  other  affairs  demanded  his  attention; 
and,  as  loon  as  he  had  leifure,  refume  the  fubjeft  at  the 
point  where  he  had  left  off.  This  he  feems  to  have  done, 
not  fo  much  by  any  extraordinary  llrength  of  memory,  as 
by  the  force  of  his  inventive  faculty,  to  which  every 
thing  opened  itfelf  again  with  eafe,  if  nothing  intervened 
to  ruffle  him.  The  readinels  of  his  invention  made  him 
not  think  of  putting  his  memory  much  to  the  trial;  but 
this  was  the  offspring  of  a  vigorous  intenfenefs  of  thought, 
out  of  which  he  was  but  a  common  man.  He  fpent, 
therefore,  the  prime  of  his  age  in  thefe  abftrufe  refearches, 
when  his  fituation  in  a  college  gave  him  leifure,  and  while 
ftudy  vt'as  his  proper  profeffion  ;  but,  as  foon  as  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Mint,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  that  office ;  and  fo  far  quitted  mathematics  and 
philofophy,  as  not  to  engage  in  any  purfuits  of  either 
kind  afterwards.  Dr.  Pemberton  tells  us,  that  he  found 
fir  Ifaac  had  read  fewer  of  the  modern  mathematicians 
than  one  could  have  expedted ;  but  his  own  prodigious 
invention  fupplied  him  with  what  he  might  have  occafion 
for  in  any  fubjeft  which  he  undertook.  He  often  cen- 
fured  the  handling  of  geometrical  fubjefts  by  algebraic 
calculations ;  and  frequently  praifed  Slufius,  Barrow,  and 
Huygens,  for  not  being  influenced  by  that  bad  talle 
which  then  began  to  prevail.  He  ufed  to  commend  the 
laudable  attempt  of  Hugo  de  Omerique,  to  rellore  the 
ancient  analylis ;  and  very  much  efteemed  Apollonius’s 
book,  “  De  Seftione  Rationis,”  for  giving  us  a  clearer 
notion  of  that  analyfis  than  we  had  before.  Dr.  Barrow 
he  elceeined,  as  having  Ihown  a  compafs  of  invention, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of  the  moderns;  we  add,  our 
author  himfelf  excepted.  But  he  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  Huygens’s  fly le  and  manner;  and  thought  him 
the  molt  elegant  of  any  mathematical  writer  in  modern 
times,  and  the  molt  juft  imitator  of  the  ancients,  of  whole 
talle  and  form  of  demonftration  fir  Ifaac  always  profeffed 
himfelf  a  great  admirer.  Dr.  Pemberton  likewife  ob- 
ferves,  that  his  memory  was  much  decayed  in  the  laft 
years  of  his  life ;  though  there  was  no  foundation  for  an 
opinion  which  was  propagated,  that  he  did  not  then  un- 
derftand  his  own  writings.  This  opinion  might  perhaps 
arife,  from  his  not  being  always  ready  to  fpeak  on  the 
fubjefts  of  them,  when  it  might  be  expefted  that  he 
ftiould  ;  which  the  dobtor  attributes  to  an  occafional  ab- 
fence  of  mind,  not  uncommon  to  men  of  genius.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  behaviour  which  he  had  met  with  from 
Mr.  Leibnitz,  the  abbe  Conti,  and  others,  had  led  him  to 
the  exercile  of  much  caution  when  converfing  before 
ftrangers,  which  had  increafed  into  a  habit  of  referve  as 
he  advanced  in  life. 

Our  author’s  temper  is  laid  to  have  been  fo  mild  and 
equal,  that  fcarcely  any  accident  could  difturb  it.  One 
inllance  in  particular  is  mentioned  of  this  difpofition. 
He  had  a  favourite  little  dog,  called  Diamond,  which  was 
one  day  left  behind  in  his  ftudy  when  he  was  called  out 
into  the  adjoining  room.  Upon  his  return,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  the  animal  had  overthrown  a  4 
■  lighted  candle  among  fome  papers,  containing  the  almoft 
finilhed  labours  of  many  years,  by  which  means  they  were 
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fet  on  fire  and  almofi:  entirely  confumed.  This  lofs,  as  it 
took  place  when  fir  Ifaac  was  far  advanced  in  life,  was  ir¬ 
retrievable  ;  yet,  inftead  of  venting  his  refentment  on  the 
author  of  themifchief,  he  only  rebuked  him  with  this  ex¬ 
clamation  :  “  O  Diamond  !  Diamond  !  thou  little  knoweft 
themifchief  thou  haft  done  !” 

With  refpeft  to  his  religious  fentiments,  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  truth  of  divine  revelation,  and  a  ferious 
rational  Chriftian.  His  difcoveries  concerning  the  frame 
and  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  he  employed  to  demonftrate, 
againft  atheifm  of  all  kinds,  the  being  of  a  God,  and  to 
illuftrate  his  power  and  wifdom  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  and  he  applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  attention 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred  writings,  and  confidered  the 
feveral  parts  of  them  with  uncommon  exaftnefs.  He  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  but 
was  an  utter  enemy  to  intolerance  towards  non-conformifts. 
He  judged  of  men  by  their  manners  ;  and  the  true  fchif- 
matics,  m  his  opinion,  were  the  vicious  and  immoral. 
On  doctrinal  topics  he  took  the  liberty  of  judging  for 
himfelf,  and  differed  in  fome  points  from  the  eftablifhed 
creed:  he  did  lb,  particularly,  on  the  queftion  concern¬ 
ing  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  having  adopted,  as  we  learn  from 
the  teftimony  of  Hopton  Haynes,  efq.  who  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  him  in  the  office  of  the  Mint,  the 
Unitarian  fentiment. 

He  didmot  riegleft  the  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
which  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony,  and  a  profitable  em¬ 
ployment,  improved  by  a  prudent  economy,  put  in  his 
power.  When  decency  upon  any  occafion  required  ex- 
penfe  and  ffiow,  he  was  magnificent  without  grudging  it, 
and  with  a  good  grace  ;  but  at  all  other  times,  that  pomp 
which  feems  great  to  low  minds  only  was  utterly  re¬ 
trenched,  and  the  expenfe  referved  for  better  ufes.  He 
never  married  ;  “  and,  perhaps,”  fays  Fontenelle,  “  never 
'had  leifure  to  think  of  it,  taken  up  as  he  was  at  firft  in 
profound  and  continual  ftudy,  and  afterwards  employed 
in  an  .important  and  conliderable  poll,  which  left  no 'va¬ 
cancy  in  his  life,  nor  any  occafion  for  domeftic  fociety.” 
At  his  death,  his  perfonal  eftate  amounted  to  thirty-two 
thoufand  pounds,  which  came  among  his  heirs-at-law,  he 
having  died  inteftate,  thinking,  as  Fontenelle  tells  us, 
that  a  legacy  was  no  gift. 

_  After  fir  I faac’s  death,  feveral  treatifes  on  fubjefts  in 
hiftory,  antiquities,  divinity,  chemiftry,  and  mathematics, 
were  found  among  his  papers,  fome  of  which  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  In  1727,  appeared  “  A  Table  of  the 
Allays  of  Foreign  Coins,”  drawn  up  by  him,  and  pub- 
lilhed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  book  on  that  fub- 
jeft.  In  1728,  Mr.  Conduit  publilhed  his  “  Chronology 
of  ancient  Kingdoms  amended ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
ffiort  Chfonicle,  fronrthe  firft  Memory  of  Things  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  the  Conqueft  of  Perfia  by  Alexander  the  Great 
4to.  In  1733,  carne  out  his  “  Obfervations  on  the  Pro¬ 
phecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypfe  of  St.  John  ;”  4to. 
In  1736,  Mr.  John  Colfon,  afterwards  profeffor  of  ma¬ 
thematics  at  Cambridge,  publilhed  an  Englilh  tranllation 
of  his  “  Method  of  Fluxions,  and  Analyfis  by  infinite 
Series,”  4to.  accompanied  with  a  perpetual  commentary, 
occafioned  by  bilhop  Berkeley’s  attack  on  that  work.  In 
1737,  was  printed  an  Englilh  tranllation  of  a  Latin  “  Dil- 
fertation  upon  the  facred  Cubit  of  the  Jew's,”  which  was 
found  fubjoined  to  an  unfinilhed  work  of  our  author,  en¬ 
titled,  Lexicon  Propheticum.  In  1742,  appeared  his  “  Ta¬ 
bles  for  p'urchafing  College-Leafes,”  iamo.  In  1744,  a 
colleftion  of  feveral  of  his  pieces  was  publilhed  at  Lau- 
fanne,  under  the  title  of  “  Newtoni  If.  Opufcula  Mathe- 
matica,  Philof.  et  Philol.  collegit  I.  Caftilioneus,”  in  8 
vols.  4to.  In  1745,  Mr.  John  Steward  publilhed  an  Eng¬ 
lilh  tranllation  of  his  Two  Treatifes  on  the  Qradrature  of 
Curves,  and  Analyfis  by  Equations  of  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  cf  Terms,  in  4to.  accompanied  with  a  large  commen¬ 
tary.  In  1746,  were  printed  “  If.  Newtoni  Elementa 
Perfpeftivae Uniyerfalis ;”  8vo.  In  1756,  there  were  pub- 
liihed,  “  Four  Letters  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
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containing  fome  Arguments  in  Proof  of  a  Deity;”  SvO, 
References  to  fome  others  of  his  tnifcellaneous  pieces  and 
letters  maybe  found  in  the  General  Dift.  and  a  variety  of 
papers  written  by  him,  on  philofophical  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  fubjefts,  are  inferted  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vols.  vi-xi. 
The  whole  of  his  works  were  collefted  together,  and  pub- 
liffied,  with  a  commentary,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horfley,  late 
bilhop  of  St.  Afaph,  in  1784,  in  5  vols.  4to.  Preface  to 
Pemberton's  View  of  Newton's  Philofophy .  Hutton's  Math. 
Diet.  Enfield's  Hijl.  Phil.  Gen.  Biog\ 

NEW'TON  (Richard),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  the  founder  of  Hertford-college,  Oxford, 
was  born  at  Yardley-Chafe,  in  Northamptonlhire,  in  the 
year  1675.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminlter  fchool,  and  at 
a  proper  time  w’as  eledted  to  a  ftudentlhip  of  Chriftchurch 
college,  Oxford.  Here  he  took  his  degrees  of  M.  A.  and 
B.  A.  but  at  what  particular  period  is  not  known  ;  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  D.  D.  in  the  year  1710.  For  fome  time  he  filled 
the  office  of  college-tutor,  during  which  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  and  afterwards  became  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  lord  Pelham,  having  under  his  care  the  two 
brothers  of  his  lordftiip,  who  were  afterwards  diftinguilhed 
as  ftatefmen,  viz.  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  and  Mr.  Pelham; 
and  both  thefe  illuftrious  perfons  ever  after  entertained 
for  him  a  very  high  regard.  Dr.  Newton  had,  however, 
an  independent  and  noble  fpirit,  which  prevented  him 
from  foliciting  a  favour,  even  from  his  own  pupils,  when 
they  had  the  power  of  ferving  him.  Mr.  Pelham,  when 
prime-minifter,  it  has  been  laid,  employed  him,  more 
than  once,  to  draw  up  the  king’s  fpeeches;  and,  when 
that  ftatefman  was  alked  why  he  did  not  place  Dr.  Newton 
in  aftation  worthy  of  his  merits  ?  he  replied,  How  could 
I  doit?  he  never  alked  me.”  If  his  labours  as  a  tutor 
and  politician  did  not  obtain  for  him  the  debt  of  juftice; 
his  reputation  for  learning,  and  the  excellence  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  clergyman,  were  the  means  of  his  preferment ; 
Dr.  Compton,  bilhop  of  London,  collated  him  to  the 
reftory  of  Sudbury  in  Northamptonlhire ;  and  in  1710  he 
was,  through  Dr.  Aldrich,  indufted  principal  of  Hart- 
hall,  which  he  retained  with  the  living  of  Sudbury,  where 
he  relided  feveral  years.  At  this  time  Hart-hall  was  an 
appendage  to  Exeter-college :  from  aftate  of  dependence 
Dr.  Newton  conceived  the  projeft  of  refcuing  it,  and  of 
erecting  it  into  an  independent  college.  In  the  purfuit 
of  this  laudable  purpofe  he  had  to  encounter  much  op- 
pofition,  particularly  from  Dr.  Conybeare.  The  ftruggle 
between  them  lafted  fome  years  ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that 
in  no  conteft  were  two  able  men  more  equally  matched  5 
and  that  the  papers  which  palled  between  them,  like  Ju¬ 
nius’s  Letters,  deferved  to  be  collefted,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  their  ftyle,  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  argu¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Newton  did,  however,  fucceed  in  accom- 
plilhing  the  objeft  which  he  had  in  view,  and  in  the  year 
1740  obtained  a  charter,  converting  Hart-hall  into  Herts- 
ford-college;  of  which,  at  a  great  expenfe  to  himfelf, 
and  with  conliderable  aid  from  his  friends,  he  was  the 
founder  and  firft  head.  He  was  aftenvards  promoted  to 
a  canonry  of  Chrift-church,  and  held  it  with  his  princi- 
pallhip  of  Hertford-college  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  year  175  3,  when  he  had  attained  to  thefeventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  as  polite  a  fcholar,  and  as  accom- 
plilhed  a  gentleman,  as  almoft  any  perfon  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  With  the  modern  languages,  as  well  as 
the  ancient  ones  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  In  clofenefs  of  argument'and  perfpicuity  of 
ftyle,  he  had  no  fuperior.  “Never,”  fays  his  biographer, 
“  was  any  private  perfon  employed  in  more  trulls,  nor  were 
trulls  ever  difeharged  by  any  man  with  more  integrity.” 
Though  attached  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  he  lived  in  habits  of  friendlhip  with  many  who  dif- 
fented  from  that  church  :  he  vifited  and  highly  efteemed 
the  celebrated  Doddridge;  he  faw,  and  with  pleafure  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  they  both  aimed  at  the  fame  great  end,  in 
fitting  young  men  for  the  important  work  of  the  Chriftian 
miniitry.  On  his  death-bed,  Dr.  Newton  ordered  all  his 
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writings  to  be  deftroyed,  excepting  a  feleX  number  of 
Sermons  which  he  intended  for  the  prefs.  Thefe,  with 
three  or  four  others  that  had  been  publifhed  in  his  life¬ 
time,  were  collected  in  an  oXavo  volume  in  1784:  he  was 
author  alfo  of,  z.  A  Scheme  of  Difcipline,  &c.  for  Hart- 
hall.  3.  Univerfity  Education,  or  an  Explication  and 
Amendment  of  the  Statute  which  prohibits  the  Ad  midion 
of  Scholars  going  from  one  Society  to  another,  &c.  4. 

Pluralities  Indefenfible,  &c.  and,  after  his  death,  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  Dr.  Sharp,  published,  from  his  manufcripts,  5. 
The  Characters  of  Theophraftus,  with  a  ftriXly-literal 
Tranllation  of  the  Greek  into  Latin,  &c.  with  Notes. 
Bent.  Map;,  1783,  1784.  Ency.  Brit. 

NEW'TON  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifh  prelate,  was 
born  at  Lichfield  in  the  year  1704.  He  received  the  firft 
part  of  his  education  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free- 
fchool  of  his  native  town,  whence  he  was  removed  toWeft- 
minlter  fchool  in  1717,  and  was  nominated  a  king’s  fcho- 
lar.  Having  continued  there  fix  years,  he  was  eleXed  to 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  refided  eight 
months  in  every  year,  affiduoufly  occupied  in  his  ftudies 
till  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  after  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  fellowfhip  of  his  college,  and  then  came  to  fettle 
in  London.  He  was  obtained  deacon  in  December  1729, 
and  pried;  in  the  following  year  by  Dr.  Gibfon,  bilhop  of 
London.  For  fome  time  he  officiated  as  curate  at  St. 
George’s  church,  Hanover- fquare.  His  fird  preferment 
was  that  of  reader  and  afternoon-preacher  at  Grofvenor- 
chapel,  in  South-Audley-dreet ;  in  which  fituation  he 
became  acquainted  with  lord  Carpenter,  who  took  him 
into  his  family  as  tutor  to  his  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Tyrconnel.  In  1738  he  was  appointed 
morning-preacher  at  the  chapel  in  Spring-gardens,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
feveral  families  of  confequence,  among  which  was  that  of 
Mr.  Pulteney,  and  thus  opened  his  way  to  preferment. 
When  Mr.  Pulteney  was  created  earl  of  Bath,  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  was  appointed  his  fird  chaplain  ;  and,  through  his 
lordffiip’s  intered,  in  1744,  he  was  preferred  to  the  reXory 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  Cheapfide.  Upon  this  promotion 
he  quitted  the  chapel  in  Spring-gardens  ;  and  his  fellow- 
fhip  at  college  became  vacant.  At  the  Commencement  in 
J745  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  During  the 
rebellion  of  this  year  he  was  didinguiffied  by  the  zeal 
with  which  he  defended  the  caufe  of  his  king  and  coun¬ 
try  in  the  pulpit;  and  he  publifhed  a  fermon  which  he 
preached  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  two  others. 
In  1747  he  was  chofen  leXurer  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
fquare.  In  1749  Dr.  Newton  publifhed,  by  fubfcription, 
his  fplendid  edition  of  Milton’s  Paradife  Loll,  in  2  vols. 
4>to.  accompanied  with  notes  ;  and  he  prefixed  to  it  a  life 
of  the  author,  intending  to  include  the  fubdance  of  all 
the  preceding  lives  of  Milton,  with  improvements  and 
additions.  This  was  an  extremely-popular  work,  and 
palled  through  eight  impreffions  during  the  life  of  the 
editor.  After  this  Dr.  Newton  publifhed  the  Paradife 
Regained,  and  other  poems  of  Milton,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  with  notes,  the  refult  of  the  communications  of  per- 
fons  of  the  greated  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
From  thefe  editions  of  Milton  he  gained  more  in  a  pecu¬ 
niary  way  than  the  author  did  from  all  his  works  toge¬ 
ther;  but  his  greated  gain,  in  his  own  edimation,  was 
that  which  he  acquired  by  their  introducing  him  to  the 
friendfiiip  and  intimacy  of  two  fuch  men  as  biffiop  War- 
burton  and  Dr.  Jortin.  In  1751,  Dr.  Newton  preached  a 
fermon  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover-fquare,  upon  the  occa- 
fibn  of  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  of  Wales.  In  1754  he  lod  his 
father,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  within  a  few  days 
he  met  with  a  dill  more  fevere  affliXion  in  the  death  of 
his  wife,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  mod  happily  about  feven  years.  This,  he  faid, 
was  the  fevered  lofs  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  it  had  nearly 
overwhelmed  him.  At  this  time  he  was  fortunately  en- 
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gaged  in  writing  his  “  Differtations  on  the  Prophecies,” 
an  employment  which  he  found  well  calculated  to  draw 
him  from  himfelf,  find  thus  alleviate  his  forrows.  The 
fird  volume  of  this  work  was  publilhed  in  the  following 
winter;  but  the  others  did  not  appear  till  about  three 
years  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time  the  author  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  preach  the  leXure  founded  by  Mr.  Boyle.  His 
Differtations  were  originally  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  fer- 
mons,  but  were  afterwards  new-modelled,  and  confirmed 
by  proper  authorities.  They  met  with  a  favourable  re¬ 
ception  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  gone  through  a 
great  number  of  impreffions,  and  have  been  tranfiated 
into  feveral  languages.  In  1757,  Dr.  Newton  was  nomi¬ 
nated  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  rnajedy,  while 
he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  dation  in  the  princefs  of 
Wales’s  houfehold,  and  foon  afterwards  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Wedminder.  This  preferment  was  fpeedily 
followed  by  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  l’ub-almoner 
to  the  king,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  unfolicited 
favour  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  archbifhop  of  York,  who  alfo  gave 
him  the  precentordiip  of  his  church.  In  1761,  he  was 
nominated  biffiop  of  Bridol,  and  canon-refidentiary  of 
St.  Paul’s,  with  a  permiffion  to  hold  his  city-living  in 
commendam.  In  1764  he  was  thought  of  by  miniders  as 
a  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  vacant  fee  of  London  ;  but  the 
king  had  given  that  kind  of  promife  for  biffiop  Terrick, 
during  lord  Bute’s  adminidration,  which  he  thought  him¬ 
felf  now  obliged  to  fulfil.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  preffed 
to  accept  the  primateffiip  of  Ireland  ;  but,  being  turned 
of  fixty  years  of  age,  he  thought  proper  to  decline  the 
offer,  thinking  it  w'as  too  late  in  life  to  change  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  form  an  entirely-new  fet  of  connexions,  and 
the  more  fo  as  his  health  was  very  precarious. 

In  1768  he  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  when  his  am¬ 
bition  was  amply  latisfied,  and  he  immediately  refigned 
the  reXory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  Scarcely  had  he  taken 
pofieffion  of  his  deanery-houfe  when  he  was  feized  with  a 
violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  fliortnefs  of  breath  ; 
and  though,  contrary  to  general  expeXation,  he  recovered 
his  health  in  fome  mealure,  yet  his  naturally-delicate 
conflitution  was  fo  ffiattered  by  the  feverity  of  that  at¬ 
tack,  that  he  was  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  fame 
complaints.  Indeed,  he  was  fcarcely  ever  able  to  go 
through  a  month’s  refidence  at  St.  Paul’s,  without  falling 
ill  in  the  courle  of  it ;  and  this  happened  fo  frequently, 
that  his  medical  friends  were  obliged  to  interdiX  him 
from  officiating  any  more  in  that  cold  church,  and  his 
majefty  was  pleafed  to  lay  his  injunXions  upon  him  for 
the  fame  purpole.  However,  he  fo  far  difcharged  his 
duty,  as  to  refide  during  the  greater  part  of  every  year  in 
his  deanery-houfe,  where  he  was  at  hand  to  give  direc¬ 
tions,  to  correX  irregularities,  and  to  confult  with  the 
members  of  his  church  upon  any  neceflary  occafion. 
Every  fummer  he  went  to  Briftol,  and  fpent  fome  months 
in  his  diocefe,  till  the  year  1776,  wffien  his  growing  in¬ 
firmities  obliged  him  to  relinquiffi  that  praXice.  He  now 
purchafed  a  houfe  on  Kew-green,  for  a  fummer-retreat ; 
and  during  the  winter  he  confined  himfelf  entirely  to  his 
deanery-houfe,  where  his  only  exercife  was  walking  in 
his  rooms,  which  he  did  repeatedly  in  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  reading  and  writing.  Company  he  never  wanted, 
nor  was  ever  at  a  lofs  how  to  fill  up  his  vacant  time.  Be- 
fides  the  relources  which  he  had  in  himfelf,  he  pofleffed  a 
never-failing  fund  of  employment  and  entertainment  in 
his  books,  prints,  and  piXures.  Thefe  were  the  only  ex- 
penfive  articles  of  his  life  ;  and  efpecially  the  latter,  in 
which  he  indulged  to  fome  kind  of  excels.  As  he  was 
known  to  be  fuch  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  made  an  application  to  him,  through  their  prefident, 
fir  Jolhua  F.eynolds,  reprefenting,  that  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing,  notwithflanding  the  prelent  encouragement  given  to 
it  in  England,  would  never  grow  up  to  maturity  and  per- 
feXion,  unlefs  it  could  be  introduced  into  churches  as  in 
foreign  countries;  that,  to  make  a  beginning,  they  offered 
their  fervices  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  decorate  St. 
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Paul’s  with  fcripture-lliftories,  having  chofen  fix  of  their 
members  to  paint  each  a  picture  for  this  purpofe  ;  that 
none  fiiould  be  put  up  but  fuch  as  Should  be  previously 
approved,  not  only  by  the  academy,  but  alfo  by  the  dean 
and  chapter;  and  that  they  Should  be  put  up  at  the  charge 
of  the  academy,  without  any  expenfe  to  the  members  of 
the  church.  With  this  generous  and  noble  offer  the 
dean  and  chapter  were  all  equally  pleafed ;  and  the  dean, 
in  the  fullnefs  of  his  heart,  went  to  give  an  account  of  it 
to  his  majefty,  whofe  confent  and  approbation  he  readily 
obtained.  But  the  bifliop  of  London,  Dr.  Terrick,  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  meafure,  and  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it,  as 
what  would  excite  much  clamour  and  prejudice  in  the 
multitude,  and  be  represented  as  an  artful  Step  towards 
the  introdudtion  of  popery.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was,  that  the  dean  was  confulted  before  the  bishop.  See 
the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.407,  8.  To  his  great 
regret,  therefore,  the  worthy  dean  was  forced  to  abandon 
a  Scheme  into  which  he  had  entered  with  no  little  ardour. 

From  the  time  of  his  taking  up  his  refidence  at  Kew- 
green,  bishop  Newton’s  life  was  little  more  than  one  con¬ 
tinued  Struggle  with  bodily  infirmities,  with  pain  and 
ficknefs  ;  which  he  fuftained  with  the  utmoft  fortitude 
and  resignation.  Occasionally,  the  remedies  prescribed 
by  his  medical  friends  gave  him  intervals  of  eafe  ;  but, 
in  February  1782,  the  Severity  of  the  weather  increafed 
his.  complaints  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  ufual  methods 
which  were  taken  for  his  relief  failed  of  producing  the  de- 
fired  effect.  At  length  he  died  Suddenly  on  the  14th  day 
of  that  month,  in  the  feventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  got  up  and  been  dreffed,  and  then  enquired  the  hour, 
bidding  his  man  open  the  Shutter  and  look  at  the  dial  of 
St.  Paul’s.  The  Servant  anfwering  that  it  was  upon  the 
Stroke  of  nine,  the  biShop  made  an  effort  to  take  out  his 
watch,  with  an  intent  to  Set  it;  but  funk  down  in  his 
chair,  and  expired  without  a  Sigh  or  the  leaft  vifible  emo¬ 
tion,  his  countenance  Still  retaining  the  fame  placid  ap¬ 
pearance  which  was  So  peculiar  to  him  when  alive. 

This  prelate  was  Steadily  devoted  to  the  belt  interests 
of  virtue  and  religion  ;  and  his  life  was  an  exemplary  pat¬ 
tern  of  piety  and  diligence.  What  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  him  was  a  Simplicity  of  mind  and  manners.  With 
refpeft  to  the  general  merit  of  his  writings,  they  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  moSt  ufeful,  if  not  the  molt  learned 
and  brilliant,  productions  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
They  are  plain,  rational,  and  instructive.  They  bear 
marks  of  great  industry,  piety,  and  a  good  understanding. 
They  confiSt  of,  1.  Dilfertations  on  the  Prophecies.  2. 
Ninety  Differtations  on  Some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  on  various  moral  and  theological  Subjects. 
3.  Sermons  and  Charges.  The  whole  were  collected  to¬ 
gether  by  the  author,  and  printed  in  3  vols.  4to.  with  his 
life  prefixed  to  them,  drawn  by  his  own  hand  :  and  they 
have  Since  made  their  appearance  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

NEWTO'NTAN,  adj.  [from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  philofophy  taught  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton. 

NEWTO'NIAN,  f.  One  who  profefles  or  admires  fir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  his  philolbphy. 

NEW'TON  upon  A'YR,  a  feaport-town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Ayr,  but  a 
burgbofbaronydiStinCtfromit;  incorporated  by  Robert  I. 

NEW'TON-BUSH'EL,  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Devon.  It  conlifts  of  two  parishes,  now  united,  viz, 
Newton-Bufhel  and  Newton-Abbot.  The  houfes  are  very 
indifferently  built,  and  the  Streets  badly  paved.  The 
principal  Street  is  much  obstructed  by  an  old  market- 
houfe  and  Shambles,  Said  to  be  ereCted  by  Waller,  after 
the  civil  wars,  as  a  kind  of  indemnity  for  his  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  their  eftablifhed 
market.  The  parilh-church  Stands  about  a  mile  to  the 
weft  of  the  town  ;  but  there  are  two  chapels  of  eafe  within 
it.  The  population  Survey  of  the  year  1811,  returns  this 
town  as  containing  193  houfes,  occupied  by  1001  perfons. 
This  town  Stands  on  the  river  Teign,  eight  miles  from 
Totnefs,  twelve  from  Exeter,  fifteen  from  Chigford,  fix 
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from  Chudleigh,  eight  from  Penton,  Teignmouth,  and 
AShburton,  twelve  from  Morton,  Sixteen  from  Dartmouth, 
and  188  fouth-weft  from  London.  It  is  a  large  but  meanly- 
built  town  ;  with  a  good  market  on  Wednesday,  for  corn, 
cattle,  &c.  and  a  Smaller  market  on  Saturday,  for  provi¬ 
sions.  Fairs,  June  24,  the  firft  Wednesday  in  September, 
and  November  6. 

To  the  weSt  of  Newton,  about  a  mile,  is  Bradley,  an 
ancient  manfion,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Buflels,  or 
Bufhels,  from  whom  the  town  derives  its  Second  appella¬ 
tion,  and  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Lane.  The  houfe  dis¬ 
plays  Some  interefting  Specimens  of  ancient  architecture  ; 
and  the  Surrounding  Scenery  is  highly  piCturefque  and 
romantic. 

About  a  mile  South  of  the  town  is  Ford,  a  houfe  built 
in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  by  fir  Richard  Reynell,  an 
eminent  lawyer.  In  1625,  Charles  I.  took  up  his  abode 
here.  The  houfe,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Courtenay 
family,  Stands  in  a  retired  lawn,  and  oppofite  to  it  is  a 
Small  deer-park.  Contiguous  to  it  is  a  charitable  institu¬ 
tion,  called  the  “  Widowes  Houfe,”  founded  by  Lucy, 
wife  of  fir  Richard  Reynell,  for  the  reception  of  four  cler¬ 
gymen’s  widows. 

NEW'TON  DOUG'LAS,  or  Newton  Stewart,  a 
considerable  burgh  of  barony  in  the  Shire  of  Wigton, 
Scotland,  is  Seated  on  the  river  Cree,  which  is  navigable 
within  two  miles  of  the  town.  This  place  owes  its  origin 
to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Stewarts,  earls  of  Galloway, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Newton-Stewart.  The  Supe¬ 
riority  of  the  village,  and  neighbouring  eftate,  however, 
having  come  into  the  poSSeSfion  of  William  Douglas,  efq. 
he  granted  to  it  a  charter,  under  the  chancery-feal,  con¬ 
stituting  it  a  burgh  of  barony,  by  its  prefent  appellation. 
A  very  flourishing  manufacture  of  cotton  is  carried  on 
here  ;  and  here  are  a  number  of  tan-works,  and  a  carpet- 
manufaCtory.  Over  the  river  is  thrown  a  bridge,  which 
affords  a  ready  communication  with  the  country  on  the 
eaft ;  and,  as  it  is  now  a  Itage-to  wn  on  the  great  road  from 
Edinburgh,  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages,  there  is 
every  reafon  to  conclude  it  will  Shortly  become  one  of  the 
firft  towns  in  this  portion  of  Scotland.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  it  contains  524  houfes, 
and  a  population  of  2847  perfons.  Beauties  of  Scotland , 
vol.  ii. 

NEW'TON  NOT'TAGE,  a  village  in  Glamorganshire, 
on  the  South  fide  of  the  Briftol  Channel,  between  Cow- 
bridge  and  Pile,  reforted  to  for  bathing.  Between  the 
church  and  bathing-houSe  is  a  remarkable  Spring,  which 
ebbs  and  flows,  being  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  channel,  to  which  it  is  upon  a  level;  but  when 
the  tide  is  higheft  the  well  is  loweft,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  tide  is  loweft  the  water  in  the  well  is  at  its 
greateft  height.  From  this  well  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  are  Supplied  with  water. 

One  mile  to  the  South-weft  is  the  borough  of  ICenfig, 
which,  though  a  Straggling  place,  and  inhabited  by  none 
but  farmers,  contains  about  fifty  refident  and  Seventy 
out-dwelling  burgeffes,  each  of  whom  has  a  vote  for  the 
member  of  the  Glamorganshire  boroughs.  Great  part  of 
the  land  near  the  fea-fide  at  this  place  is  overwhelmed  with 
hills  of  Sand,  which  are  continually  Shifting  from  place  to 
place,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Wilkes's 
Britijh  DireHory,  vol.  ii. 

NEW'TON  in  the  WIL'LOWS,  a  borough-town  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of 
one  broad  Street.  Here  is  an  old  hall  built  of  wood,  with 
much  painted  glafs  Still  remaining  in  its  windows;  it 
Stands  on  a  rocky  foundation  ;  and  behind  it  the  rock  is 
hollowed  out  in  a  very  Singular  manner,  appearing  to 
have  had  Subterraneous  paflages,  which,  by  removing  the 
Surface  of  the  rock,  are  now  laid  open.  Adjoining  to 
this  hall  is  a  Small  rifing  ground,  which  was  formerly  nearly 
Surrounded  by  a  moat,  of  which  here  is  Still  a  Small  rem¬ 
nant.  Tne  tradition  is,  that  it  was,  at  Some  remote  pe¬ 
riod,  the  refidence  of  a  king.  Newton  contained  in  the 
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year  1811,  according  to  the  parliamentary  furvey,  1589 
inhabitants,  occupying  269  houfes. 

Newton  in  the  Willows  is  five  miles  from  Warrington, 
feven  from  Wigan,  eighteen  from  Prefton,  forty-five  from 
Lancafter,  and  188  from  London,  in  the  road  from  War¬ 
rington  to  Wigan.  It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcrip- 
tion,  governed  by  a  fteward,  bailiff,  and  burgefles,  and 
returns  two  members  to  parliament,  which  it  has  done 
ever  fince  the  ift  year  of  Elizabeth.  The  fteward  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  bailiff,  are  the  returning  officers. 
In  Sept.  1797,  there  was  a  conteft  between  Mr.  Langford 
Brooke  and  Mr.  Patten,  for  this  borough  ;  and  this  was 
the  firft  time  the  borough  had  been  contefted  fince  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  5  and  till  this 
time  there  had  been  no  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  refpeCting  the  right  of  eleClion.  It  was  then  deter¬ 
mined,  (Dec.  11,  1797,)  “  that  the  right  of  eleCHon  for 
the  borough  of  Newton,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lan¬ 
cafter,  is  exclufively  vefted  in  the  freemen  or  burgefles  of 
the  faid  borough  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  any  perfon  feifed  of  a 
corporal  eftate  of  freehold  in  any  houfe,  building,  or  lands, 
within  the  borough,  of  the  value  of  forty  (hillings  a-year 
and  upwards  5  and,  in  cafe  of  joint-tenants  or  tenants  in 
common,  no  more  than  one  perfon  has  a  right  to  vote 
for  one  and  the  fame  houfe  or  tenement.”  The  number 
of  voters  is  about  iixty  nominally,  but  aCiually  only  one ; 
namely,  the  proprietor,  Thomas  Leigh,  efq.  of  Lyme,  who 
nominates  both  members,  one  of  whom  is  himfelf. 

Here  was  formerly  a  market  on  Saturday,  now  difcon- 
tinued.  Fairs,  May  17,  and  Auguft  1 1  and  12,  for  horned 
cattle,  which  are  brought  out  of  Scotland,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  England,  and  fold  here  in  vaft  numbers  to  the 
drovers  who  fupply  London  and  the  eaftern  counties :  on 
the  fecond  days  of  thefe  fairs  are  fold  horfes,  &c.  Here 
is  a  manufacture  of  fuftian,  and  another  of  cotton.  The 
chapel  has  a  clock  5  and  there  is  a  crofs  (formerly  a  mar- 
ket-crofs)  in  the  cemetery.  There  is  a  charity-fchool, 
where  about  eighty  boys  and  girls  are  educated  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  has  a  feat  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  in  the  road  to  Affiton.  Another  charity- 
fchool  was  founded  here  in  1707  by  one  Hornby,  a  yeo¬ 
man  of  the  town. 

At  a  place  called  the  Red  Bank,  near  Newton,  in  Au¬ 
guft  1648,  a  detachment  of  Cromwell’s  army  defeated  a 
party  of  Highlanders  on  their  march  from  Prefton ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  prifoners  were  hanged  in  a  field 
near  the  fcene  of  action,  which  ftill  bears  the  name  of 
Gallows  Croft.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales ,  vol.  ix. 
JBritiJh  Diredory ,  vol.  v.  Appendix. 

NEW'TOWN,  a  feaport-town  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  the  I  fie  of  Wight.  It  was  anciently  called  Franclie- 
ville ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  prefent  name 
when  rebuilt,  after  being  deflroyed  by  the  French.  The 
harbour,  at  high  water,  is  capable  of  receiving  veffels  of 
500  tons,  and  affords  the  beft  fhelter  for  veffels  of  any  in 
the  ifland  ;  but  is  little  frequented. 

Of  the  three  boroughs  of  the  Ifie  of  Wight  which  have 
the  privilege  of  representation,  Newtown  claims  the  pre¬ 
cedency,  on  the  fcore  of  priority  of  exiftence;  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  confiderable,  as  it  is  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  mod  ancient,  places  in  the  ifland.  It  is 
about  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Newport.  At  prefent, 
like  Old  Sarum,  it  is  fcarcely  equal  to  a  common  village  j 
for  it  contains  only  about  ten  cottages,  and  of  courfe  very 
few  inhabitants.  It  has  indeed  a  corporation,  confiding 
of  a  titular  mayor,  and  twelve  burgefles,  who  are  chofen 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor;  but  this  body  confifts  not  of 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  but  of  proprietors  of  certain 
burgage-tenures.  This,  being  a  decayed  borough,  confut¬ 
ing  of  only  a  few  cottages,  and  paying  no  more  than  three 
fhillings  and  eight-pence  to  the  land-tax,  may  be  ranked 
with  Old  Sarum,  Gatton,  and  Midhurft  ;  yet  it  fends  as 
many  members  to  parliament  as  the  county  of  Middlefex, 
which  pays  a  fixth  part  of  the  land-tax  of  the  whole  king- 
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dom;  or  the  county  of  York,  which  contains  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  near  a  million  perfons,  and  has  nearly  twenty 
thoufand  electors  on  the  freeholders’  book.  The  right  of 
voting  here  is  in  thirty-three  burgage-tenures,  which 
have  been  fplit  into  thirty-nine,  and  are  the  property  of 
the  following  perfons  : 

The  Hon.  Charles  Anderfon  Pelham,  in  right  of  his 


wife,  as  heirefs  to  the  late  fir  Richard  Woriley  -  12 

Sir  John  Barrington  -  8 

Sir  L.  T.  W.  Holmes  -  -  -  -  -  7 

Edward  Worfley,  efq.  -----  - 

Sir  William  Oglander  -  2 

Heirs  of  John  Urry,  efq.  -  -  -  -  2 

Co-heirs  of  John  Leigh,  efq.  1 

Maurice  Biffet,  efq.  -----  1 

Barrington  Pope  Blachford,  efq.  -  -  -  1 

Heir  of  William  Hill,  efq.  -  % 

William  Harvey,  a  hufbandman  1 
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The  Hon.  Mr.  Pelham  and  fir  John  Barrington  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  united  ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  affiftance  of 
Mr.  Blachford,  who  is  nephew  to  the  latter,  they  have  a 
decifive  majority.  Mr.  Pelham  is  one  of  the  members. 
One  eleCtor  only  refides  in  the  place,  and  one  other  was 
difqualified  by  Mr.  Crewe’s  bill.  Two  of  thefe  burgage- 
holds  were  purchafed  by  the  late  fir  Richard  Worfley  of 
the  prefent  lord  Mount -Edgecomb’s  father  for  a  thoufand 
guineas,  though  only  two  decayed  cottages. 

In  the  peniion-lift  of  Charles  II.  this  paragraph  ap¬ 
peared  :  “  Sir  John  Holmes,  fir  Robert’s  brother,  and 
member  for  Newtown,  a  cowardly  baffled fea- captain,  twice 
boxed,  and  once  whipped  with  a  dog-whip,  was  chofen  in  the 
night  without  the  head  officer  of  the  town,  and  but  one 
burgefs  prefent  5  but  voted  this  laft  election,  and  will  be 
re-eleCted.” 

The  town  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  be¬ 
tween  Yarmouth  and  Weft  Cowes.  The  market  (former¬ 
ly  on  Saturday)  is  difufed;  but  it  has  one  fair  on  July  22. 
It  is  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Southampton,  and  ninety-five 
miles  weft-by-fouth  of  London.  Oldfield's  Reprefentative 
Hifi.  and  Willies' s  Britijh  Diredory,  vol.  iii. 

NEW'TOWN,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  North  Wales,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  bank  of 
the  river  Severn,  at  the  diftance  of  nine  miles  fouth-weft 
from  Montgomery,  and  176  north-weft  from  London, 
It  is  a  pleafant  place;  but  moft  of  the  buildings  being 
partly  ereCted  with  timber  give  it  rather  the  appearance 
of  meannefs.  The  market  here  is  held  on  Tuefday  every 
week  ;  and  there  are  five  well-attended  fairs  annually. 
The  ancient  name  of  this  place  was  Llan-Fair-Ynhede- 
vvain,  orSt.  Mary  in  the  cantrefof  Cydewain  ;  the  increafe 
of  houfes  and  population  having  given  origin  to  its  pre¬ 
fent  appellation.  The  woollen  trade  is  carried  on  here, 
and  in  the  vicinity,  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  many 
perfons  areftill  employed  in  the  various  procefles ;  though 
it  muft  be  confefled  that  the  number  of  thefe  has  been 
much  reduced  of  late  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
Flannel  is  the  chief  article  of  produce,  and  is  fupplied  in 
every  degree  of  finenefs.  In  the  church,  which  is  an 
ancient  edifice,  not  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  is  an 
alter-piece  painted  by  Dyer  the  poet ;  and  an  antique  font 
and  fcreen,  both  of  which  are  laid  to  have  bees  brought 
from  the  abbey  of  Cwmhir,  in  Radnorfliire.  The  petty- 
feffions  for  the  upper  divifion  of  the  hundred  are  held  in 
this  town,  which  appears  to  have  more  than  doubled  its 
population  fince  1801.  According  to  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  that  year,  the  whole  parifii  contained  only  203 
houfes,  and  990  inhabitants;  but,  by  the  late  returns 
(1811),  the  former  are  eltimated  at  438,  and  the  latter 
at  2025  in  number.  Such  are  the  effeCts  of  an  increa- 
fing  trade,  which  has  no  doubt  been  confiderably  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  canal-navigation  opened  between  this  town 
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and  the  Grand  Trunk,  by  means  of  theMontgomerylhire 
canal.  ■* 

Adjoining  to  the  town  Hands  Newtown-Hall,  a  feat  of 
the  Prices,  of  the  royal  tribe  of  Elyltan  Glodrydd.  The 
late  owner,  fir  John  Price,  was  extremely  eccentric.  He 
married  three  wives,  and  kept  the  firft  two  after  their 
demife  in  an  embalmed  ftate,  placing  them  in  his  chamber, 
one  on  each  fide  of  his  bed.  The  third  wife,  however, 
■with  a  becoming  fpirit,  refufed  the  knight  the  honour  of 
her  hand,  till  he  had  removed  the  defundt  rivals,  and 
committed  them  to  a  proper  place  of  interment. 

Caerfws,  a  fmall  village  about  five  miles  weft  from 
Newtown,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation, 
though  not  enumerated  in  any  of  the  Itineraries,  as  the 
fields  around  bear  evident  traces  of  ancient  ftreets ;  and 
fome  hewn  ftones  and  bricks,  fuch  as  the  Romans  ufed 
in  the  conftruftion  of  their  cities,  are  frequently  difco- 
vered.  On  the  north  and  weftfides  there  yet  remain  deep 
hollows,  which,  from  their  arrangement,  are  conjectured 
to  be  portions  of  the  fofle  or  ditch  once  furrounding 
the  precinCt  of  the  ftation.  Two  encampments  are  placed 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile 
is  a  third,  of  very  large  dimenfions  and  peculiar  conftruc- 
tion  ;  all  of  them  undoubtedly  Roman.  On  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  laft  is  an  immenfe  mount  of  a  conical  (liape, 
furrounded  by  a  very  wide  and  deep  fofle.  The  ufe  of 
this  appendage  cannot  well  be  afcertained,  unlefsit  may 
be  confidered  as  having  been  the  fcite  of  an  exploratory 
tower.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  fofle  is  an  oblong  area, 
varying  confiderably  in  breadth,  and  defended  on  all  Tides 
by  a  lofty  vallum,  which  conftitutes  the  fcarp-fide  of  a 
deep  ditch.  This  leads,  at  one  extremity,' by  a  porta,  or 
entrance  way,  into  a  reCfangular  camp ;  and  at  the  other 
is  connected,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  with  a  conical  mount. 
The  whole  is  encircled  by  a  large  outer  rampart  and  fofle, 
To  that  it  muft  have  been  a  pofition  of  very  great  ftrenth  ; 
a  circumftance  inferring  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
importance. 

North-eaft  from  Newtown,  to  the  weft  of  the  road 
leading  to  Montgomery,  ftand  the  ruins  of  Dulforwyn- 
cnftle.  This  fortrefs  occupied  the  fummit  of  a  moun¬ 
tainous  ridge,  exceedingly  precipitous,  and  nearly  fur- 
rounded  by  a  woody  dingle.  It  was  built,  according  to 
Dugdale,  by  David  ap  Llewellyn,  a  prince  who  reigned 
from  the  year  1240  to  1246;  but  the  works  of  John  Da¬ 
fydd  Rhys  aflign  to  it  a  much  earlier  date,  ftating  it  to 
have  been  eredied  by  Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn,  fome  time 
between  theyears  1065  and  1073.  In  1278  it  was  granted, 
by  Edward  I.  to  Roger  de  Mortimer,  along  with  the 
caftles  of  Kedewen  and  Keri,  to  be  held  in  capita,  by  the 
fervice  of  three  knights’  fees.  The  origin  of  the  name 
of  this  place,  which  fignifies  “the  Meadows  of  the 
Maiden,”  has  been  a  fubjeCt  of  much  curious  inquiry 
among  antiquaries.  Pennant  confiders  it  having  an  al- 
lufion  to  the  legendary  ftory  of  Sabrina,  related  by  Jeffrey 
of  Monmouth,  and  fo  finely  defcribed  by  Milton  in  his 
Mafk  of  Comus.  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua.  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvii. 

NEW'TOWN,  a  poft-town  of  America,  in  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  elevated 
fpot,  and  fettled  in  1708  :  eighty  miles  north-eaft  of  New 
York. — A  town  on  Staten-ifland,  New  York:  nine  miles 
fouth-weftof  New  York. — Atownfhip  in  Queen’scounty, 
New  York,  including  all  the  iflands  in  the  Sound  oppo- 
fite  to  thedame,  and  containing23i2inhabitants,  of  whom 
512  are  flaves  :  about  eight  miles  eaft  of  New  York. — A 
townfhip  in  Weft  Chefter  county,  New  York  ;  of  whofe 
inhabitants,  276  are  eledtors.— A  poft-town  in  Tioga 
county,  New  York,  fituated  between  the  fouth  end  of 
Seneca-lake  and  Tioga-riVer,  taken  from  Chemung-coaft 
on  the  eaft,  and  incorporated  in  1792;  containing  1333 
inhabitants. — A  townfhip  in  Gloucefter  county,  Newjer- 
•fey.' — A  poft-town  and  feat  of  juftice  in  Suffex-county, 
Newjerfey,  about  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sandyfton.  It 
contains  a  large  Prefbyterian  church,  a  ftone  court-houfe, 
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and  gaol.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is  carried  on  in  a 
furnace  and  four  forges.  Here  is  a  remarkable  cave  called 
the  Devil’s  Hole;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  feveral  ponds, 
coveringfrom  five  toone  hundred  acres:  108  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Philadelphia. — A  poft-town  and  capital  of  Bucks- 
county,  Pennfylvania;  containing  a  Prefbyterian  church., 
a  ftone  gaol,  a  court-houfe,  and  an  academy  j  fettled  in 
1725:  ten  miles  weft  of  Trenton. — Two  other  town- 
fhips  of  this  name  are  fituated,  the  one  in  Delaware- 
county,  the  other  in  that  of  Cumberland,  having  1427 
inhabitants. —  A  fmall  town  of  Virginia,  fituated  in 
Frederick-county,  between  the  north  and  fouth  branches 
of  Shenandoah-river:  leven  miles  fouth  of  Winchef- 
ter. 

NEW'TOWN  AR'DES,  a  poft-town  of  the  county 
of  Down,  Ireland,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  Strangford-lough.  It  was  incorporated  by 
James  I.  and,  before  the  union,  fent  two  members  to  the 
houfe  of  commons.  It  is  eighty-eight  miles  north  by 
eaft  from  Dublin,  and  eight  eaft  from  Belfaft. 

NEW'TOWN  BAR'RY,  a  fmall  town  or  village  of 
the  county  of  Wexford.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Sid¬ 
ney,  on  the  confines  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  is  laid 
to  be  one  of  the  prettieft  villages  in  Ireland.  Its  fairs  are 
much  frequented.  It  is  forty-eight  miles  fouth  by  weft 
from  Dublin,  and  twelve  north  by  weft  from  Ennifcorthy. 

NEW'TOWN  BREDA',  a  village  of  the  county  of 
Dowrt,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  church,  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  all  travellers.  It  is  three  miles 
and  a  quarter  fouth-fouth-eaft  from  Belfaft,  and  twenty 
north- weft  from  Downpatrick.  1 

NEW'TOWN  GLEN'S,  a  poft-town  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  fituated  on  Cafliendal,  or  Red-bay,  in  the 
North  Channel.  It  is  109  miles  north  by  eaft  from  Dut  - 
lin,  and  twenty-nine  north  by  eaft  from  Belfaft. 

NEW'TOWN  HAMILTON,  a  poft-town  of  the 
county  of  Armagh,  in  the  diftriCt  of  the  Fews  Moun¬ 
tains  :  fifty-three  miles  north  by  weft  from  Dublin,  and 
twelve  and  a  half  north  by  weft  from  Dundalk. 

NEW'TOWN  KEN'NEDY,  or  Mount  Kennedy,  a 
poft-town  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  adjoining  which  is 
the  fine  feat  of  lord  Rofl’more.  It  is  feventeen  miles  fouth 
by  eaft  from  Dublin. 

NEW'TOWN  LIMAVAD'DY,  a  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  fituated  on  the  river  Roe, 
with  a  considerable  linen-manufaCtory :  eleven  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Coleraine,  and  fourteen  north-eaft  of  Lon¬ 
donderry. 

NEW'TOWN  NUT'LER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  En- 
nilkellen. 

NEW'TOWN  STEW'ART,  a  poft-town  of  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  fituated  on  the  river  Moyle.  Near  this  is 
Baron’s  Court,  a  fine  feat  of  the  late  marquis  of  Aber- 
corn  :  ninety-three  miles  north-north-weft  from  Dublin, 
and  eight  fouth-eaft  from  Strabane. 

NEWTY'A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  :  thirty- 
miles  eaft  of  Rungpoor. — A  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Con- 
can  :  forty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Goa. 

NEXA'PA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guatimala:  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Salvador.  Lat.  23. 
56.  N.  Ion.  90.  W. 

NEXA'PA,  or  St.  Ya'go  de  Nexapa,  a  town  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  in  the  province  of  Guaxaca  :  fifty  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Guaxaca.  Lat.  17.19.  N.  Ion.  97.46.  W. 

NEX'ELOE,  a  fmall  iiland  of  Denmark,  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  Zealand.  Lat.  55.47.  N.  Ion.  11.19.  E. 

NEX'I,y!  Among  the  Romans,  perfons  free-born,  who, 
for  debt,  were  delivered  bound  to  their  creditor,  and 
obliged  to  ferve  him  till  they  could  pay  the  debt. 

NEX'IBLE,  adj.  [nexibilis,  Lat.]  That  may  be  knit 
together.  Cockeram. 

NEXIL'ITY,  f.  [ nexilitas ,  Lat.]  Clofenefs,  corapaft- 
nefs  of  ftyle.  Bailey. 

NEX'LE.  See  Nezle. 
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NEX'OE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bornholm,  with  a  harbour  for  fmall 
Blips. 

NEX'ON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Vienne  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Limoges. 

NEX'PA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Guaf- 
teca:  fixty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Panuco. 

NEXT,  adj.  [next,  Saxon,  by  a  colloquial  change  from 
nelly*?  or  nyhy*?,  the  fuperlative  of  neh  or  nyh  ;  neeft, 
Scottifh.]  Neareft  in  place  ;  immediately  fucceeding  in 
order. — Want  fupplieth  itfelf  of  what  is  next,  and  many 
time?  the  next  way.  Bacon. 

The  queen  already  fat 
High  on  a  golden  bed  ;  her  princely  gueft 
Was  next  her  fide,  in  order  fat  the  reft.  Dryden. 

The  next  in  place  and  punifliment  were  they. 

Who  prodigally  throw  their  fouls  away.  Dryden. 

Neareft  in  time : 

The  good  mah  warn’d  us  from  his  text, 

That  none  could  tell  whofe  turn  fhould  be  the  wear#.  Gay. 

Neareft  in  any  gradation. — If  the  king  himfelf  had  ftaid 
at  London,  or,  which  had  been  the  next  beft,  kept  his 
court  at  York,  andfent  the  army  on  their  proper  errand, 
his  enemies  had  been  fpeedily  fubdued.  Clarendon.— ¥\- 
nite  and  infinite,  being  by  the  mind  looked  on  as  modifi¬ 
cations  of  expanfion  and  duration,  the  next  thing  to  be 
confidered,  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them.  Locke. 

There,  bleft  with  health,  with  bufinefs  unperplext, 

This  life  -we  relifli,  and  enfure  the  next.  Young. 

NEXT,  adv.  At  the  time  or  turn  immediately  fucceed¬ 
ing. 

Th’  unwary  nymph 

Defir’d  of  Jove,  when  next  he  fought  her  bed. 

To  grant  a  certain  gift.  Addifon's  Ovid. 

NEY-IIO'AM,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Cay. 

NEY'BA,  a  river  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  ofEntre 
Duero  e  Minho,  which  runs  into  the  fea  five  miles  fouth 
of  Viana. 

NEY'BA,  a  river  of  Hifpaniola,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  St.  Domingo. 

NEY'BA,  oi*Neyva,  a  town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  a  diftrifil  in  New  Grenada,  on  the  Madalena : 
no  miles  north-eaft  of  Popayan,  and  feventy-five  fouth- 
fouth-weft  ofStaFe  de  Bogota.  Lat.  3. 10.  N.  Ion.  74. 16.  W. 

NEY'DORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria:  feven  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Falkenftein. 

NEY'ER,  a  diftri£t  or  circar  of  Hindooftan,  between 
the  Tandy  deferts  of  Cutch  and  the  river  Puddar,  about 
feventy  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad. 

NEY'ERING,  a  river  of  Carniola,  which  runs  into  the 
Save  two  miles  Ruckenftein. 

NEY'ERN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilfen  : 
thirty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pilfen,  and  feventy- 
five  fouth-weft  of  Prague.  Lat.  49. 16.N.  Ion.  13.  2.  E. 

NEY'HAUS,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Putzeinftorff. 

NEY'KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fix  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Neuftatt. — Another,  four  miles  north  of  Schwan- 

naftatt. 

NEY'LAND,  See  Nayland,  vol.  xvi. 

NEY'LEAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Hof. 

NEY'M ARCK,  a  town  of  Auftria :  fix  miles  fouth  of 
Ips. 

NEY'MARKT,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fix  miles  w’eft  of 
Efterding. — Another,  three  miles  fouth  of  Freillatt. 

NEY'PERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  two  miles 
weft  of  Hardeburg. 

NEY'RAC,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Aveiron  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Rhodez. 
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NEY'SIDEL,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  three  miles  fouth  of 
Vienna. 

NEY'SSE.  See  Neisse,  vol.  xvi. 

NEY'STADT,  a  town  of  Auftria :  eight  miles  weft 
of  Ips. 

NE  Y'STIST,  a  towm  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria :  eight  miles 
fouth  of  Pettau. 

NEY'TRECHT.  See  Neitra,  vol.  xvi.  p.  695. 

NEY'VA.  See  Neyba. 

NEZ  de  JO'BOURG,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  France, 
in  the  Englilh  channel :  about  a  league  fouth  of  Cape 
Anderville.  Lat.  49.  40.  N. 

NEZ  de  QUER'QUEVII.LE,  a  cape  on  the  wreft  coaft 
of  France,  in  the  Englilh  channel:  three  miles  north-weft 
of  Cherbourg. 

NEZ'ENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Limburg  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Markt  Einerfheim. 

NEZ'IN,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Tchernigov,  confiderabie  for  its  fur-trade  :  twenty-eight 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tchernigov.  Lat.  50.  3.  N.  Ion.  31. 52.  E. 

NEZIN'SKOI,  a  fort  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ural,  in  ruins:  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Orenburg. 

NEZIT'ZA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  which  runs  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  twenty- 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Ponoi. 

NEZLE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  the  refidence  of  a  lheik  : 
two  miles  fouth  of  Fayoum. 

NEZ'LET  el  GIN'DI,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile  :  feven  miles  north  of  Atfieh. 

NGAN-CHAN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Koei-tcheou.  The  territory  of  this  city  is  very  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  contains  three  cities  of  the  fecond  order, 
and  five  of  the  third,  with  feveral  garrifoned  forts  to  keep 
in  awe  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  w’ho  are  indepen¬ 
dent  and  liveon  the  mountain’s.  The  valleys  and  plains 
are  well  watered,  and  would  be  very  fruitful  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  induftrious :  1005  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  26. 12.  N.  Ion.  105.  31.  E. 

NGAN-COU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chan-fi  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Pin-leang. 

NGAN-FOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi  :  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Yuen-tcheou. 

NGAN-HO'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang:  forty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Tchang-te. 

NGAN-KI',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Tche-kiang:  597  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
30.  40.  N.  Ion.  1 19. 16.  E. 

NGAN-KI',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Fo-kien  :  three  miles  north-welt  of  Siuen. 

NGAN-KIANG-SE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Hou-quang:  thirty-eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Yuen-tcheou. 

NGAN-KIEOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Chang-tong:  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ping-tou. 

NGAN-KING-FOU',  a  city  of  China,  and  capital  of 
the  weftern  part  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  It  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  particular  viceroy,  who  keeps  a  large  garri- 
fon  in  a  fort  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yang-tle  - 
kiang.  Its  fituation  is  delightful;  its  commerce  and 
riches  render  it  very  confiderabie  ;  and  every  thing  that 
goes  from  the  fouthern  part  of  China  to  Nan-king  mult 
pafs  through  it.  All  the  country  belonging  to  it  is  level, 
pleafant,  and  fertile.  It  has  under  its  jurifdiftion  fix 
cities  of  the  third  clafs.  It  is  575  miles  fouth  of  Peking, 
Lat.  30.  37.  N.  Ion.  116.  14.  E. 

NGAN-LO',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Hou-quang.  This  city  ftands  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
Han,  in  a  vaft  plain,  equally  pleafant  and  fruitful ;  its 
trade  contributes  greatly  to  the  riches  and  welfare  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  has  in  its  diftrift  two  towns  of  the  fecond 
order,  and  five  of  the  third:  575  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Peking.  Lat.  31. 14.  N.  Ion.  111.  24.  E. 

NGAN-NGIN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi:  thirty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Yao-tcheou. 
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NG  AN-PIN-TCHING',  a  final  1  ifland  in  the  Chinefe 
Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Formofa.  Lat.  23.  N.  Ion.  119. 
34- E. 

NGAN-SA'I,  a  town  of  China  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-fi,  on  the  Yen  river*,  eight  miles  north- weft  of 
Yen-ngan. 

NGAN-SU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li :  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Pao-ting. 

NGAN-TIN',  a  town  of  China,  o£  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-li,  on  the  river  Tfin-kien  :  thirty-five  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Yen-ngen. 

NGAN-TIN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Quang-fi  :  1087  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
2.3. 49.  N.  Ion.  107.  31.  E.  > 

NGAN-TING',  a  town  of  China  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-fi  :  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Ling-tao. 

NGAN-TONG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Kiang-nan,  on  the  river  Hoang  :  eighteen  miles  north- 
north-etfft  of  Hoai-ngan. 

NGAN-Y',  a  town  of  China,,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi  :  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Nan-tchang. 

NGAN-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Hou-quang  :  twenty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Fong.  ■ 

NGAN-YUEN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Kiang-fi  :  forty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kan-cheou. 

NGEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Cftang- 
tong  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Te. 

NGEN-PING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Quang-tong :  fixty-three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Tchao-king. 

NGI-TCHEOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Chen-fi  :  thirty-three  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Fou. 

NGIN-HA'I,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Chang-tong,  near  the  fea  :  307  miles  vveft-fouth-weft  of 
Peking.  Lat.  37.25.  N.  Ion.  121.  34..  E. 

NGIN-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Chang-tong  :  thirteen  miles  north  of  Yen-tcheou. 

NGO-HI'EN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  third  clafs,  in  the 
province  of  Chang-tong,  remarkable  only  for  producing  a 
drug, of  which  thecompofition  will  no  doubt  appear  as  lin¬ 
gular  as  the  numerous  properties  afcribed  to  it.  Near  this 
city  isa  well  formed  by  nature,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  fe- 
venty  feet  in  depth,  and  which  has  a  communication,  as 
the  Chinefe  fay,  with  fome  fubterranean  lake,  or  other  large 
refervoir.  The  water  drawn  from  it  is  exceedingly  clear, 
and  much  heavier  than  common  ;  and,  if  it  be  mixed  with 
muddy  water,  it  purifies  it  and  renders  it  limpid,  by  pre¬ 
cipitating  ail  its  impurities  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel. 
This  water  is  employed  in  making  the  vgo-lda,  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  kind  of  glue  procured  from  the  Ikin 
of  a  black  afs. 

The  animal  is  killed  and  flayed,  and  the  Ikin  is  fteeped 
for  five  days  in  water  drawn  from  this  well.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  it  is  taken  out  to  be  fcrap’ed  and  cleaned  ;  it 
is  afterwards  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  which  are  boiled  over 
allow  fire,  in  the  fame  kind  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a  jelly,  which  is  {trained,  while  warm,  through  a  cloth, 
to  free  it  from  all  the  grofs  matter  which  could  not  be 
melted.  When  this  glue  is  cool,  and  has  acquired  a 
confidence,  it  is  formed  into  fquare  cakes,  upon  which 
the  Chinefe  imprint  characters  and  coats  of  arms,  or  the 
figns  of  their  (hops. 

This  well  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  China;  it  is 
always  Ihut,  and  fealed  by  the  governor  of  the  place  with 
his  own  feal,  until  the  cuftomary  day  of  making  the  em¬ 
peror’s  glue.  This  operation  generally  lafts  from  the  au¬ 
tumnal  harveft  till  the  month  of  March.  During  that 
time,  the  neighbouring  people  and  merchants  treat  for  the 
purchafe  of  the  glue  with  thofe  who  guard  the  well,  and 
with  the  people  who  make  it.  The  latter  manufacture  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can,  on  their  own  account;'  with  this  . 
difference,  that  it  is  not  fo  pure,  and  that  they  are  lefs 
fcrupulous  in  examining  whether  the  afs  be  fat,  or  of  a 
very  black  colour  :  however,  all  the  glue  made  here  is  as 
much  efteemed  at  Peking  as  that  which  the  mandarins 
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who  are  on  the  fpot  tranfmit  to  court  and  to  their  friends. 
As  this  drug  is  in  the  greateft  requeft,  and  as  the  quantity 
of  it  made  at  Ngo-hien  is  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
whole  empire,  there  are  not  wanting  people  who  coun, 
terfeit  it  elfe  where,  and  who  manufacture  a  fpurious  kind 
from  the  {kins  of  mules,  horfes,  and  camels,  and  fome- 
times  even  from  old  boots.  It  is,  however/very  eafy  to 
diftinguifh  that  which  is  genuine;  it  has  neither  a  bad 
fmell  nor  a  difirgreeable  tafte  when  applied  to  the  mouth  ; 
it  is  brittle  and  friable,  and  always  of  a  deep  black  colour, 
fometimes  inclining  to  red.  The  qualities  of  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  kind  are  entirely  different ;  both  its  tafte  and  fmell 
are  difagreeable,  and  it  is  vifcous  and  flabby  even  when 
made  of  the  {kin  of  a  hog,  which  is  that  which  imitates 
the  true  kind  the  beft. 

The  Chinefe  attribute  a  great  number  of  virtues  to  this 
drug.  They  allure  us  that  it  diflolves  phlegm,  facilitates 
the  play  and  elafticity  of  the  lungs,  gives  a  free  refpira- 
tion  to  thofe  .who  breathe  with  difficulty  ;  that  it  comforts 
the  breaft,  increafes  the  blood,  ftops  dyfenteyies,  provokes 
urine,  and  ftrengthens  children  in  the  womb.  Without 
warranting  the  truth  of  all  thefe  properties,  it  appears 
at  leaft  certain,  by  the  teftimony  of  the  miffionaries,  that 
this  drug  is  lerviceable  in  dileafes  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
taken  with  a  decoction  of  fimples,  and  fometimes  in 
powder.  Ency.  Brit. 

NGUIAN'QUE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Koval,  and  fometimes  called  the  capital. 

NIIANDIRO'BA,yi  in  botany,  SeeFEUiLLEA. 

NHING,  a  city"  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi:  675  miles  fouth  of  Peking.  Lat.  29.  N.  Ion. 
1 14I  3.  E. 

NHING-ILO'A,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Fo-kien  :  thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ting- 
tcheou. 

NHING-KOU'E,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan,  fituated  on  a  river,  which  runs  into  the  Yang- 
tie.  The  country  about  it  is  very  uneven,  being  fur- 
rounded  by  mountains;  but  its  hills  are  very  pleafant, 
and  the  mountains,  covered  with  woods,  produce  excel¬ 
lent  medicinal  plants.  Here  are  many  manufactures  of 
paper;  and  it  has  fix  towns  of  the  third  order  under  its 
jurifdifilion  :  537  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peking.  Lat. 
31. 2.  N.  ion.  1 1 8. 24.  E. 

NHING-LOU7,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in- 
Ho-nan  :  feventeen  miles  weft  of  Kou-te. 

NHING-TE',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Fo-kien:  forty  miles  north  of  Fou-tcheou. 

.  NHING-TOU',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-fi  :  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ki-iigap. 

NHING-YANG',  a  town  of  China,  61  the  third  rank, 
in  Fo-kien:  fifty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Tching-tcheou. 

NHING- YUEN',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Hou-quang:  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Tao-tcheou. 

NI'AB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
Sea :  feventy-two  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Shade,  and  fifty- 
eight  north  of  Abu  Arifch. 

NIABA'NI,  a  river  of  Weft  Florida,  which  runs  into 
Lake  Maurepas  in  lat.  30. 17.  N.  Ion.  90. 26.  E. 

NIABUS'SAN,  a  town  of  Bengal :  forty-two  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Burdwan.  Lat.  22.45.  N.  Ion.  87. 25.  E. 

NIAGA'RA,  a  town  and  fort  of  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  New  York,  on  the  fouthern  fhore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  fort  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  river,  and 
is  now  in  the  pofteffion  of  the  United  States;  and  on  the 
oppofite  or  Britifli  fide  is  the  town,  mod  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Niagara,  although  it  has  been 
named  Newark  by  the  legifiature.  The  original  name  ox 
the  town  was  Niajara;  it  was  afterwards  called  Lenox , 
then  Naffau ,  and  afterwards  Newark^  This  town  has 
been,  and  (till  is,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada ;  but  it  has  been  propofed  to  remove  the  feat  of 
government  from  this  town  to  Torento,  which  was 
deemed  a  more  eligible  fpot  for  the  meeting  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  as  being  further  removed  from  the  frontiers 
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of  the  United  States.  The  projected  change,  however, 
was  not  relifhed  by  the  people  at  large,  as  Niagara  is  a 
much  more  convenient  place  of  refort  to  moft  of  them 
than  Torento.  This  change,  however,  was  merely  pre¬ 
paratory  to  another,  which  was  the  fettlement  of  the  feat 
of  government  in  a  new  city,  under  the  name  of  London, 
which  was  to  have  been  built  on  the  river  formerly  called 
La  Trenche,  but  now  denominated  the  Thames,  that  runs 
into  Lake  St.  Clair.  The  fort  was  built  by  the  French  in 
the  year  1725  ;  but  was  taken  by  the  Englifh,  under  fir 
William  Johnfon,  in  1759  ;  and  furrendered  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1796,  by  the  Britifh. 

The  town  of  Niagara  hands  on  the  fumrnit  of  the  weft- 
ern  bank  of  the  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  water’s 
edge;and  contains  a  court-houfe,  gaol,  and  a  building  in¬ 
tended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  legiflative  bodies. 
The  houfes, with  few  exceptions,  are  built  of  wood  ;  thofe 
next  the  lake  are  poor,  but  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town 
are  feveral  excellent  buildings,  inhabited  by  the  principal 
officers  of  government.  Few  places  in  North  America 
have  rilen  more  rapidly  than  Niagara  ;  and,  after  acquir¬ 
ing  the  addition  of  almoft  all  its  houfes  in  five  years,  it  is 
hill  enlarging  in  fize,  on  account  partly  of  the  increafe  of 
the  back-country  trade  along  the  fhores  of  the  lakes,  and 
partly  of  the  furprifing  emigrations  of  people  from  the 
hates.  The  quantity  of  furs  collected  at  Niagara  is  con- 
fiderable;  and,  the  neighbourhood  being  populous,  it  is  of 
courfe  a  place  of  no  fmall  trade  ;  but,  the  town  in  which 
this  trade  is  carried  on  being  on  the  Britifh  fide  of  the 
line,  the  few  merchants  that  lived  within  the  limits  of 
the  fort  immediately  crofted  over  to  the  other  fide,  as  foon 
as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  fort  was  to  be  given  up.  On 
the  margin  of  Niagara- river,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  hands  a  building  called  Navy-hall, 
creeled  for  the  accommodation  of  the  naval- officers  on  the 
lake  during  the  winter-feafon,  when  their  veflels  are  laid 
up.  Oppolite  to  it  there  is  a  fpacious  wharf  to  proteCt  the 
veflels  from  the  fea  during  the  winter,  and  -alfo  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  landing  of  merchandife  when  the  navigation  is 
open.  All  cargoes  brought  up  the  lake,  that  are  deftined 
for  Niagara,  are  landed  here.  Adjoining  the  wharf  are 
extenfive  ftores  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  alfo  to  pri¬ 
vate  perfons. 

The  fort  of  Niagara  hands  immediately  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  on  a  point  of  land,  one  fide  of  which  is 
waflied  by  the  river,  and  the  other  by  the  lake.  Towards 
the  water  it  is  hockaded  ;  and  behind  the  hockade,  on  the 
river-.fide,  a  large  mound  of  earth  rifes  up,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  embrafures  for  guns;  on  the  land-fide  it  is  fe- 
cured  by  feveral  batteries  and  redoubts,  and  by  parallel 
lines  of  fafcines.  At  the  gates,  and  in  different  parts, 
there  are  hrong  blockhoufes  ;  and  facing  the  lake,  within 
the  hockade,  hands  a  large  fortified  hone  houfe.  The 
>  fort  and  outworks  occupy  about  five  acres  of  ground;  and 
a  garrifon  of  500  men,  and  30  or  40  pieces  of  ordnance,’ 
would  be  neceflary  to  defend  it  properly.  The  federal  gar¬ 
rifon,  however,  confihs  only  of  50  men.  From  its  fituu- 
tion  the  town  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  dif- 
tant  Ihores ;  and,  as  it  is  fo  much  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  one  might  imagine  that  it  muh  be  a  remark¬ 
ably  healthy  place,  but  it  is,  in  faCV,  lamentably  the  re¬ 
verie,  the  inhabitants  being  very  fubjeCt  to  the  ague.  In¬ 
deed,  not  only  the  town  of  Niagara  and  its  vicinity  are 
unhealthy  places,  but  almoft  every  part  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  of  the  territory  of  the  hates  bordering  upon  the  lake, 
is  likewife  unhealthy.  The  fickly  feafon  commences  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  terminates  about  the  firh  week 
in  September,  as  foon  as  the  nights  become  cold.  The 
moh  common  diforders  are  intermittent  fevers.  Lat.  43. 
14.  N.  Ion.  79.  1.  W, 

NIAGA'RA  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  iffues 
from  the  eahern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  after  a  courfe 
of  thirty-fix  miles  djfcharges  itfelf  into  Lake  Ontario. 
This  river  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Upper  Canada.  For  the  firh  few  miles  from 


Lake  Erie,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  it  is  deep  enough  for  veflels  drawing  nine 
or  ten  feet  water;  but  the  current  is  fo  extremely  rapid 
and  irregular,  and  the  channel  fo  intricate,  on  account  of 
the  numberlefs  large  rocks  in  different  places,  that  no 
other  veflels  befide  batteaux  ever  attempt  to  pafs  along  it. 
As  you  proceed  downwards,  the  river  widens  ;  no  rocks 
are  to  be  feen,  either  along  the  Ihores  or  in  the  channel, 
and  the  waters  glide  fmoothly  along,  though  the  current 
ftill  continues  very  ftrong.  The  river  runs  thus  evenly, 
and  is  navigable  with  fafety  for  batteaux  as  far  as  Fort 
Chippeway,  about  three  miles  above  the  Falls. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  ranked  among  the  greateft 
natural  curiofities  of  the  known  world.  They  occur  at 
the  diftance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  town  or  Niagara. 
Mr.  Weld,  in  his  Travels  through  Lower  Canada,  has 
prefented  to  his  readers  four  engraved  views  of  them 
Falls,  taken  from  different  points  of  obfervation.  The 
moft  ftupendous  of  thefe  is  on  the  north-weftern  (or  Bri¬ 
tifh)  fide  of  the  Niagara  River,  commonly  called  the 
“  Great  or  Horfe-fltoe  Fall,”  from  its  bearing  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  fhape  of  a  horfe-fhoe.  The  height  of 
this  is  only  142  feet,  whereas  th^  two  others  (the  river 
being  divided  by  iflands  into  three  diftinCt  collateral  falls) 
are  each  160  feet  high;  but  to  its  inferior  height  it  is 
principally  indebted  for  its  grandeur  ;  the  precipice,  and 
of  courfe  the  bed  of  the  river  above  it,  being  fo  much 
lower  at  one  fide  than  at  the  other,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  of  the  river  finds  its  way  to  the  low  fide,  and 
rufhes  down  with  greater  velocity  at  that  fide  than  it  does 
at  the  other,  as  the  rapids  above  the  precipice  are  ftrongeffc 
there.  From  the  ce,ntre  of  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall,  arifes  a 
prodigious  cloud  or  mill:,  that  may  be  feeh  at  the  diftance 
of  feveral  miles,  and  that  exhibits,  when  the  fun  fliines 
above  it,  a  beautiful  rainbow.  The  extent  of  this  fall, 
afcertained  by  the  eye,  is  eftimated  at  no  lefs  than  600 
yards  in  circumference.  The  ifland  which  leparates  it 
from  the  next  fall  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  350  yards  wide; 
the  fecond  fall  is  about  five  yards  wide;  the  next  ifland 
about  thirty  yards  ;  and  the  third,  commonly'called  the 
“  Fort  Schloper  Fall,”  from  its  being  fituated  towards 
the  fide  of  the  river  on  which  that  fort  ftands,  is  com¬ 
puted  at  the  fame  meafure  with  the  large  ifland.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  precipice,  therefore,  including  the 
iflands,  is,  according  to  thefe  eftimates,  1335  yards. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  line  of  the  Falls  all  together 
exceeds  an  Englifh  mile.  The  quantity  of  water,  carried 
down  the  Falls,  is  prodigious  ;  being  found  by  a  mode-' 
rate  calculation  to  be  670,255  tons  per  minute.  The  Fort 
Schloper  Fall  is  fkirted  at  bottom  by  milk-white  foam,- 
which  afcends  in  thick  volumes  from  the  rocks ;  but  it  is 
not  feen  to  rife  above  the  fall  like  a  cloud  of  f'rnoke,  as  is 
the  cafe  at  the  Horfe-fhoe  Fall ;  neverthelefs,  the  f'pray  is 
fo  confiderable,  that  it  defcends  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the 
river  like  rain.  Below  thefe  Falls,  the  whirlpools  and 
commotions  of  the  waters  are  fo  tremendous,  as  to  render 
navigation  impracticable  for  fix  miles;  and  immediately- 
above  them  the  river  is  much  narrower  than  it  is  higher 
up.  The  river,  however,  runs  evenly,  and  is  navigable 
for  batteaux  as  far  as  Fort  Chippeway,  which  is  about 
ti?ree  miles  above  the  falls;  but,  upon  a  nearer  accefs, 
the  waters  are  fo  much  agitated,  that,  unleTs  a  boat  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  is  dexteroufly  managed, 
it  mull  be  dafbed  to  pieces;  however,  with  fuch  manage¬ 
ment  it  may  pafs  down  to  an  ifland  which  divides  the 
river  at  the  Falls.'  Since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  firft 
difcovered,  they  have  very  much  receded,  on  account  of 
the  difrupture  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  precipice.  It 
is  not  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  they  were  originally 
fituated  at  Queenftown.  Tradition  reports  that  the  Great 
Fall,  inftead  of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe, 
once  projefted  in  the  middle;  but  for  a  century  paft  it 
has  remained  nearly  in  the  prefent  form. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  much  lefs  difficult  of  accefs 
now  than  they  were  fome  years  ago  ;  and  an  -American 
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paper  (Sept.  1818)  informs  us,  that  a  contract  has  been 
made  to  ere£t  a  temporary  bridge  from  the  American  Ihore 
to  Goat  Ifland,  to  enable  travellers  to  view  the  Falls 
without  eroding  to  the  Canada  Ihore  ;  and  a  flight  of  flairs 
is  conftru&ing,  perfe&ly  fafe  and  commodious,  by  which 
ladies  may  delcend  two  hundred  feet  from  the  precipice, 
and  reach  with  eafe  and  fafety  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  where 
a  boat  is  kept  to  crofs  the  Niagara.  The  raoft  favourable 
feafon  for  vifiting  them  is  about  the  middle  of  September; 
for  then  the  woods  are  feen  in  all  their  glory,  beautifully 
variegated  with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn  ;  and  the  fpe&a- 
tor  is  not  then  annoyed  with  rattle-fnakes,  nor  with  muf- 
quitoes,  which  fwarm  fo  thickly  in  the  fummer,  that,  to 
ufe  a  common  phrafe  of  the  country,  you  might  cut  them 
with  a  knife.  The  cold  nights  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  effectually  banifh  tliefe  noxious  inleCls.  See  Weld, 
vol.  ii.  and  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vi.  p.  574,  5. 

NIAGAW',  a  town  of  Bengal :  twelve  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Noony. 

NIAGEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  forty- 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

NIAGU-R',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Rut- 
tun  pour  :  twenty-feven  miles  north-weft  of  Ruttunpour. 

NIAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal:  twenty- 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Rogonatpour.  Lat.  23.  45.  N. 
Ion.  86.  25.  E. 

NIAI'SERY,  f.  \_niais,  Fr.  filly.]  Simplicity;  childilh- 
uefs.  Cole. 

NI'AK,  a  town  of  New  York,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudfon  :  twenty-three  miles  north  of  New  York. 

NI'AK,  an  ifland  on  the  fouth-\  *sft  coaft  of  Eaft  Green¬ 
land.  Lat.  59.45.  N.  Ion.  43.  30.  W. 

NIAKDEL'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Archangel :  fixty-two  miles  north-north-welt  of 
Kola. 

NIALEL',  f.  in  botany,  a  fine  lofty  evergreen  tree, 
whofe  fruit,  not  unlike  a  bunch  of  grapes,  is  faid  by 
Rheede  (Hort.  Malab.  iv.  37.)  to  be  efteemed  a  delicacy. 
Linnaeus  has  not  referred  it  to  any  known  plant.  Jufiieu 
gueffes  it  to  be  really  a  fpecies  of  Vitis. 

NIAL'MA,  a  town  of  Thibet :  feventy-fix  miles  north 
of  Catmandu.  Lat.  29.23.  N.  Ion.  85.  27.  E. 

NIA'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad :  eight 
miles  weft  of  Beder. 

NIAPAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Boglipour. 

NIAPON',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Whidah :  ten  miles 
eaft  of  Sabi. 

NIARAN'  KENTCHIAN',  a  mountain  of  Thibet. 
Lat.  28.25.  N.  Ion.  83.44.  E. 

NI'AS,  a  fmall  ifland,  near  the  w-eft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  women,  who 
are  purchafed  as  flaves  by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  re- 
fiding  in  Batavia,  and  other  places.  Lat.  1.  N.  Ion.  97.  E. 

NI'AS,/!  A  young  hawk ;  an  eyas.  See  Eyas. — Laugh 
at,  fweet  bird  ?  is  that  the  fcruple  ?  come,  come;  thou  art 
a  niaij'e.  B.Jonfon's  Dev.  an  Afs. 

NIASAB  AD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Schir- 
van,  with  a  harbour  on  the  Cafpian  Sea :  forty  miles  fouth 
ofDerbend.  Lat.  41.  18.  N. 

NIB,  J'.  [neb,  Sax.  the  face ;  nebbe,  Dut.  the  bill.]  The 
bill  or  neck  of  a  bird.  See  Neb. — The  point  of  any  thing, 
generally  of  a  pen. — A  tree  called  thebejuco,  which  twines 
about  other  trees,  with  its  end  hanging  downwards,  tra¬ 
vellers  cut  the  nib  off  it,  and  prefently  a  lpout  of  water 
runs  out  of  it  as  clear  as  cryftal,  Derhatn. 

NIB'BED,  adj.  Having  a  nib. 

NIBBIO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lario  :  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Como. 

'To  NIB'BLE,  v.  a.  [from  nib,  the  beak  or  mouth.  Dr. 
Jolinjon. —  It  has  been  thought  allied  to  the  Greek  yvenriu, 
vellico;  and  gnibble ,  it  is  oblerved,  is  the  old  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  this  word.  See  Barret’s  Alv.  1 580.  So  Junius 
cites  the  Belg.  knabbelen,  or  hnibbelen,  “  quod  ficutiiis  fre- 
quentativumeft  a  knawen,  ita  gnibble,  Anglis  eft  a  gnaw."} 
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Tobite  bylittleat  atime;  to  eat  flowdy. — Had  not  he  bet¬ 
ter  have  born  Wat’s  nibbling  of  his  plants  and  roots  now, 
than  the  huntfman’s  eating  of  him  out  of  houfe  and  home  ? 
L'  Eftrange. 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  fheep, 

And  flat  meads  thatch’d  with  ftover  them  to  keep.  Shakejp. 
To  bite  as  a  fifh  does  the  bait : 

The  roving  trout  fucks  in  the  twining  bait, 

And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat.  Gap. 

To  NIB'BLE,  v.  n.  To  bite  at. — This  fifh,  plunging 
himfelf  in  mud,  and  then  lifting  up  his  head  a  little,  calls 
out  the  fixing ;  which  the  little  fifties  taking  for  a  W'orm, 
and  nibbling  at  it,  he  immediately  plucks  them  both  in 
together.  Crew's  Muf. 

They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold, 

And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grandaine  gold.  Dnjden. 
To  carp  at;  to  find  fault  with.- — Inftead  of  returning  a 
full  anlwer  to  my  book,  he  manifeftly  falls  a  nibbling  at 
one  Angle  paffage  in  it.  Tillotjbn. 

NIB'BLE,  f.  A  word  ufed.by  anglers,  denoting  the  aCt 
of  the  fith  trying  the  bait,  as  it  were;  not  immediately 
fwallowing  it. 

NIB'BLER,  J'.  One  that  bites  by  little  at  a  time. — The 
tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait.  S/uthefpeare's 
Pajfionate  Pilgrim. — A  carper. — You  tell  me  what  the 
wits  fay  of  your  book.  I  luppofe  you  mean  thofe  identi¬ 
cal  dunces,  who  have  been  at  war  with  fenfe  for  thefe  laft 
twenty  years,  as  they  were  with  wit  for  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore.  But  thefe  are  nibblers  at  the  outfide.  I  can  tell  you 
of  a  London  divine  that  has  gone  deeper,  and  has  returned 
your  book  in  a  great  rage  to  the  bookfeller.  Warburtonto 
Hard. 

NI'BE,  a  towm  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland  :  nine 
miles  w'eil-fouth- weft  of  Aalborg. 

NIB'ELES,  J".  An  Abyflinian  inftrument ;  a  kind  of 
common  flute,  joined  to  a  bag  which  receives  the  wind; 
in  fhort,  a  fpecies  of  bagpipe. 

NIB'HAZ,  [Heb.  the  feeing  barker.]  An  idol-god  of 
the  Avites,  who,  it  is  faid,  was  w'orlhipped  in  the  like- 
nefs  of  a  dog.  Poflibly  he  is  the  fame  with  the  Egyptian 
Anubis ;  or  perhaps  is  the  fame  with  Nebo,  and  his  name 
may  fignify  “  the  all-feeing  Nebo.”  2  Kings  xvii.  31. 

NIBIA'NO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza  :  iixteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Piacenza. 

NIBRO'ECK,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department 
of  Guelderland  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Deventer. 

NIBS-A'AE,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  which 
runs  into  the  North  Sea  below  Ripen. 

NI'BU,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  :  165 
miles  north-u'eft  of  Jedo. 

NIC-KOWSE,  or  Ben-Cowse,  a  towm  of  Algiers,  in 
the  province  of  Conftantina;  lurrounded  with  a  mud- 
wall,  and  defended  by  a  garrifon  and  three  pieces  of  can¬ 
non.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Zwowiah,  under  the 
protection  of  Seedy  Lallan,  their  tutelar  faint,  to  whofe 
memory  they  pay  great  refpeCl ;  and  the  revenues  of  whofe 
fanCtuary  maintain  20ofcribes.  It  is  fituated  in  a  valley, 
with  a  circle  of  mountains  at  a  moderate  diftance  from  it. 
A  rivulet  glides  by  it  to  the  weft ;  but,  being  impregna¬ 
ted  with  too  many  nitrous  particles,  the  water  is  feldom 
made  ufe  of  in  the  offices  of  the  table  or  kitchen.  We 
have  the  traces  here  of  a  large  city,  with  the  remains,  as 
ufual,  of  pillars,  broken  walls,  and  cifterns ;  but  at  pre¬ 
lent  the  Nic-Kowlians  make  themfelves  famous  for  the 
tombs,  which  they  pretend  to  fliow,  of  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
whom  they  ftrenuoufly  maintain  to  have  been  Muffulmen, 
and  to  have  lleptat  this  place.  It  is  twenty-three  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Seteef,  and  fixty-three  fouth-weft  of 
Conftantina. 

NICZE'A,  the  ancient  name  of  Nice,  a  town  of  Italy, 
on  the  confines  of  Liguria.  It  was  a  colony  from  Mar- 
feilles,  fituated  on  the  lea-coaft,  about  a  league  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Var.  It  held  a  diftinguilhed  rank  among 
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the  Greek  towns  of  the  Gauls,  when  the  Romans  under¬ 
took  the  conqueft  of  Provence,  about  158  years  B.  C. 
The  ancient  Marfilians  gave  it  the  name  of  Ni/ieh,  which 
fignified  Victory,  in  commemoration  of  the  advantages 
which  they  had  gained  in  this  place  over  the  Ligurians. 
-■From  Strabo  we  learn,  that  long  before  his  time  Nice  had 
a  number  of  veffels,  an  arfenal,  and  many  warlike  ma¬ 
chines,  of  which  the  Romans  availed  themfelves  in  the 
conqueft  of  Provence.  In  the  time  of  this  geographer, 
the  Marfilians  were  ftill  mafters  of  it ;  but  they  did  not 
poflefs  it  long  after  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Many  ancient 
infcriptions  prove  that  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans.  But,  although  it  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Marfilians,  it  loft  much  of  its  fplendour  under  the 
Roman  emperors;  fo  that  by  the  authors  of  the  lower  em¬ 
pire  it  is  merely  defcribed  as  the  Port  of  Nice,  or  the  Caftle 
af  Nice.  Its  fplendourand  its  commerce  vaniftied  together. 

NIC-fiE'A,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  upon  the  Lake  Afca- 
nius,  according  to  Strabo,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  “Pri- 
maria  Bithinias  Urbs.”  In  his  time  it  was  of  a  fquare 
figure,  and  about  fixteen  ftadia  in  circumference.  It  was 
encompafied  with  a  very  fertile  plain.  It  was  called  An- 
tigonea  by  Antigonus,  fon  of  Philip  ;  but  Lyfimachus  af¬ 
terwards  called  it  Nicesa,  in  compliment  to  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  According  to  Stephanus,  it  was 
originally  a  colony  of  the  Bottiazi,  a  people  of  Thrace, 
and  called  Ancore.  Now  Nice  in  Afia  the  Lefs,  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  firft  general  council. 

NICvE'A,  a  town  of  India,  on  this  fide  the  Ganges, 
an  the  left  bank  of  the  Hydafpes,  over-againft  Bucephala, 
founded  by  Alexander  after  the  victory  obtained  by  him 
over  Porus,  upon  the  banks  of  the  faid  river. — A  town 
of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  founded  by  the  Etrurians  after 
they  had  gained  the  empire  of  thefea,  and  taken  po'fleftion 
of  the  ifles  adjacent  to  Etruria. — A  town  of  Locris,  near 
Thermopylae  ;  one  of  the  keys  of  that  pafs.  It  flood  on 
the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

NICAG'ORAS,  a  fophift  of  Athens,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Philip.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  illuftrious 
men,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  and  molt 
learned  men  of  his  age. 

NI'CAISE  (Claude),  a  man  of  letters,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  at  Dijon  in  1623.  He  embraced  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  profeflion  ;  and,  after  a  preliminary  education  in 
his  own  province,  came  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  into 
the  univerfity,  and  ftudied  theology  in  the  college  of  Na¬ 
varre.  In  1655  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Rome,  where  he  took 
prieft’s  orders,  and  formed  connexions  with  all  the  emi¬ 
nent  literati  and  artifts  of  that  capital.  After  a  refidence 
in  Italy  of  leveral  years,  during  which  he  vifited  Naples 
and  other  interefting  parts  of  the  country,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  literary  pur- 
fuits,  and  efpecially  to  correfpondences  with  the  learned 
of  different  nations.  No  man  in  Europe  of  his  time  feems 
to  have  had  fo  much  occupation  of  that  kind  ;  and  he  was 
Regarded  as  the  general  intelligencer  for  all  matters  of  let¬ 
tered  curiofity  upon  the  continent.  His  friendly  and 
obliging  difpofition,  and  the  correffnefs  of  his  morals, 
preferved  him  in  general  efteem,  till  his  death  in  1701,  at 
the  age  of  feventy-eight.  He  had  collected  a  numerous 
and  well-chofen  library.  The  time  occupied  in  his  lite¬ 
rary  commerce  prevented  him  from  giving  to  the  world 
more  than  a  few  difiertations  on  fubje&s  of  antiquity,  and 
fome  letters.  Gen .  Biog. 

NICA'MA,  or  Nigama,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
to  which  Ptolemy  gave  the  title  of  metropolis,  fituated 
near  the  fouthern  mouth  of  the  river  Chaberis,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  peninfula  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
north  of  the  Promontorium  Calligicum. 

NIC  AN'DER,  an  ancient  Greek  phyfician,  grammarian, 
and  poet,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Attalus  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  was  a  native  of  Colophon.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  prieft  of  the  Clarian  Apollo.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  variety  of  works,  hiftorical,  poetical,  and  medical,  of 
which  were,  Accounts  of  the  Affairs  of  the  ^Ftolians 
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(among  whom  he  long  refided,  fo  that  he  has  been  called 
the  JEtolian),  the  Boeotians,  and  the  Colophonians  ;  Geor¬ 
gies ;  Metamorphofes ;  and  leveral  works  relative  to  me¬ 
dicine.  Two  of  the  latter  are  the  only  remains  of  this 
learned  author.  Thefe  are  poems  in  Greek,  entitled  Tht- 
riaca ,  and  Alexipharmaca.  The  firft  deferibes  ferpents 
and  other  venemous  animals,  with  the  remedies  for  their 
bites  ;  the  fecond  deferibes  poifons  of  all  kinds  and  their 
fuppofed  antidotes.  Thefcientific  value  of  thefe  pieces  is 
very  fmall,  as  they  are  full  of  idle  and  unauthenticated  no¬ 
tions,  and  void  of  method  and  reafoning ;  but  they  con¬ 
vey  lome  curious  information  of  the  opinions  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  ferve  to  identify  the  Greek  names  of  plants 
and  animals.  They  have  been  very  frequently  publilhed 
in  the  originals  and  in  tranflations.  They  are  contained 
in  the  Corpus  Poet.  Graze.  Genev.  1606  ;  and  Bandini 
publilhed  an  edition  at  Florence  in  1769  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian,  with  various  notes  and  commentaries.  An 
excellent  edition  of  the  Alexipharmaca  was  given  by  J. 
Gotti.  Schnieder,  Halle,  1792,  8vo.  Several  references  to 
Nicander’s  loft  Georgies  are  to  be  met  with  in  Athenasus. 
Voffii  Hijl.  Poet.  Grccc. 

NICAN'DRA,  /’.  [fo  named  from  the  fubjeff  of  the 
preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decan- 
dria,  order  monogynia.  Generic  chara&ers — Calyx  :  pe- 
rianthium  one-leafed,  turbinate,  thick,  coloured,  four- 
parted  ;  fegments  wide,  concave,  blunt;  the  two  oppolite 
outer  ones  larger,  and  the  two  internal  ones  lefs.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one-petalled  ;  tube  very  Ihort ;  border  deeply  ten- 
cleft  ;  fegments  oblong,  imbricate,  curved  inwards  at  top, 
rigid.  Nedtary,  a  Ihort  membranaceous  ring,  furrounding 
the  bafe  of  the  germ.  Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  very  Ihort, 
connefted  with  the  neftary,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; 
antherse  linear,  four-cornered,  acute, eredf, approximating. 
Piftillum  :  germen  ovate  ;  ftyle  Ihort ;  lligma  peltate,  or¬ 
bicular,  fix-rayed.  Pericarpium :  berry  roundilh,  fix- 
grooved,  three-celled.  Seeds  :  very  many,  very  fmall, 
angular. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  turbinate,  coloured, 
four-parted  ;  corolla  one-petalled,  ten-cleft ;  germen  en¬ 
circled  with  a  membranaceous  ring  ;  ftigma  peltate,  or¬ 
bicular,  fix-rayed ;  berry  roundifh,  fix-grooved,  three- 
celled,  many-feeded. 

Nicandra  amara,  the  only  known  fpecies.  Stem  fimple, 
ftraight,  hard,  woody,  knotty,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger. 
Leaves  fimple,  entire,  fmooth,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  wide 
above,  rounded,  and  pointed  at  the  end,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  five  inches  wide,  with  a  protuberant  midrib  un¬ 
derneath.  Flowers  terminating,  on  one,  two,  or  three, 
peduncles,  the  bafe  enveloped  in  a  {heath.  Each  pedun¬ 
cle  bears  two  or  three  little  parcels  of  three,  four,  or  five, 
oppolite  flowers,  having  alfo  a  little  {heath  at  their  bafe; 
each  flower  has  its  pedicel,  with  two  feales  at  its  origin  : 
the  calyx  is  of  a  golden  colour;  corolla  white.  The  fruit 
is  yellow',  flelhy,  the  fize  of  a  cherry.  Native  of  Guiana, 
in  the  extenfive  forefts  ;  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  fruiting  in  Odiober.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  bit¬ 
ter  :  the  leaves  and  tender  twdgs  are  ufed  in  venereal  cafes, 
and  where  there  is  fufpicion  of  poifon  :  in  a  large  dole  it 
is  highly  emetic.  Aublet's  Guiana,  t.  151. 

NICA'NOR,  a  general  of  Antioclius,  king  of  Syria. 
He  made  war  againft  the  Jews,  and  Ihowed  himfelf  un¬ 
commonly  cruel.  Macc. 

NICARACOO'L,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconaa  : 
fifty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Hydrabad. 

NICARAGUA,  a  province  of  Mexico,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Honduras,  on  the  Eaft  by  the  North  Sea,  or 
the  fouth  by  Cofta  Rica  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Guatimala  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  win¬ 
ter  in  this  province  is  rainy  and  tempeftuous ;  the  lummer 
exceflively  hot,  but  healthy.  It  is  reckoned  the  molt 
woody  part  of  New  Spain.  It  produces  good  flax  and 
hemp,  together  with  the  wood  ufed  by  the  dyers  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  called  Nicaragua  wood  ;  but  little  wheat.  It 
abounds  with  black  cattle  and  hogs ;  but  iheep  are  fcarce. 
Balm,  cotton,  fugar,  American  pepper,  liquid  amber,  apt! 
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turpentine,  are  here  produced  in  very  great  plenty  ;  \yith 
which, and  the  produceoftheirfdver-mines,the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  coniiderable  trade  with  Panama  and  Nombre  de 
Dios.  It  abounds  in  turkeys  and  parrots.  The  country  it- 
felf  is  fo  pleafant,  as  well  as  fruitful,  that  it  is  confidered  as 
the  garden  of  America;  the  hills  and  fands  of  the  rivers 
abound  with  gold,  and  the  fields  and  woods  are  perfumed 
with  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers ;  fo  that,  when  the 
Spaniards  firft  vilited  it,  they  called  it  Mahomet's  Par adife. 
The  natives  are  accounted  Angularly  ingenious,  efpecially 
as  mulicians  and.goldfmiths.  The  capital  of  this  exten- 
live  province  is  Leon,  called,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  others 
of  the  fame  name,  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  which  fee.  Gra¬ 
nada,  formerly  called  Nicaragua,  and  erroneoufly  fo  de¬ 
nominated  in  our  maps,  is  another  little  town,  on  the 
great  lake  of  Nicaragua. 

NICARAGU'A,  the  chief  lake  in  Spanifli  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  is  about  170  Britilh  miles  in  length,  from  north- 
weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  about  half  that  breadth.  This 
grand  lake  is  fituated  in  the  above  province,  towards  the 
fouth  of  the  ifthmus,  and  has  a  grand  outlet,  the  river  of 
St.  Juan,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  while  a  fmaller  ftream 
is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  flow  into  the  Pacific.  Under  the 
direction  and  exertions  of  an  enterprifing  people,  there¬ 
fore,  this  lake  might  fupply  the  long-wifhed-for  paflage, 
in  the  moft  direCl  courfe,  from  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Pacific.  This  lake  is  navigable  for  {hips  of  the  line  ;  and 
the  river  of  St.  Juan  is  alfo  navigable  through  its  whole 
courfe  for  large  fhips.  On  the  other  fide  the  fpace  to  be 
cut,  in  order  to  complete  the  communication,  would  not 
exceed,  according  to  the  beft  and  moft  recent  maps,  ten 
or  twelve  Englifh  miles ;  and,  in  order  to  open  a  grand 
navigation,  might  coft  about  2.00, oool.  fterling.  The 
lake  itfelf  would  afford  the  ineftimable  advantage  of  a 
large  internal  port,  capable  of  being  defended  by  for- 
trelfes  on  both  fides.  This  lake  is  remarkable  for  nu¬ 
merous  farms  on  its  fhores,  abounding  in  horfes  and  bea¬ 
vers  ;  each  having  a  little  port,  where  canoes  and  barks 
arrive,  and  load  with  great  difpatch.  There  are  feveral 
pi&urefque  illands,  fome  of  which  are  volcanic.  The 
water  in  this  lake  is  faid  to  ebb  and  flow  like  the  fea  ;  it 
abounds  with  fifh,  but  is  infefted  with  crocodiles. 

NICA'RIA,  an  iiland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
eighteen  miles  long  and  three  wide;  anciently  called 
Icaria,  and  the  fea  between  it  and  Mycone,  the  Icarian 
Sea,  from  Icarus,  the  fon  of  Daedalus  ;  about  twenty- 
feven  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Mycone.  Lat.  37.  38.  N. 
Ion.  26.  1 5.  E. 

NICAS'TRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ;  the 
fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Reggio.  Here  is  an  ancient 
caftle,  in  which  Henry,  the  rebellious  fon  of  Frederic  II. 
was  fome  time  kept  confined.  In  the  year  1638,  this 
place  was  nearly  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Cofenza,  and  fixty-fix  north-eaft  of 
Reggio.  Lat.  38.  3.  N.  Ion.  16.  37.  E. 

NICA'TOR,  a  furname  of  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  from 
his  having  been  unconquered. 

NICA'VA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
360  miles  north-weft  of  Jedo. 

NICAU'AR,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  fifty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Trinkomaly. 

NIC'CA,  atown  of  the  ifland  of  Cherfo,  in  the  Adriatic : 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Cherfo. 

NIC'COLI  (Niccolo),  a  meritorious  contributor  to  the 
reftoration  of  learning  in  Italy,  w'as  the  fon  of  a  merchant 
of  Florence,  in  which  city  he  was  born  in  1364.  In 
obedience  to  his  father’s  commands,  he  palled  fome  of 
the  firft  years  of  his  life  in  commercial  purfuits  ;  but,  as 
foon  as  he  was  enabled  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  he 
devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  literature.  He  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  all  the  learned  men  at  Florence  at  that 
time  ;  and,  fuch  was  the  ardour  with  which  he  purfued 
improvement,  that  he  went  to  Padua  for  the  foie  purpofe 
of  copying  the  works  of  Petrarch,  which  were  then  in 
high  efteem.  Tranfcribing  manufcripts  was  a  great  part 
of  the  labour  of  a  fcholar  before  the  invention  of  printing; 
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and  a  number  of  works  copied  or  corrected  by  Niccoli  are 
ftill  extant.  With  thefe,  and  others  that  he  purchafed, 
he  formed  a  feleCt  and  copious  library  for  that  age  ;  and, 
with  a  liberality  fuperior  to  that  of  many  collectors,  he 
granted  the  free  ufe  of  his  ftores  to  all  who  requefted  it. 
He  alfo  purchafed  coins,  gems,  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity,  which  he  was  equally  liberal  in  imparting  to 
the  public.  He  was  conliderably  inftrumental  in  pro¬ 
moting  that  difcovery  of  ancient  authors  which  was  the 
moft  important  fervice  then  to  be  rendered  to  letters. 
Poggio  has  recorded  the  pecuniary  aififtance  afforded  to 
himfelf  in  his  learned  refearches  by  Niccoli,  who  was  alfo 
the  patron  of  Leonardo  Bruni,  Aretino,  Carlo  Marfuppini, 
and  Ambrogio  Camaldolefe.  It  was  likewife  chiefly 
through  his  means  that  Manuel  Chryfoloras,  Guarino 
Veronefe,  Aurifpa,  and  Filelfo,  were  invited  to  Florence 
as  public  profeflors.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  one  who 
fo  well  deferved  the  gratitude  of  fcholars,  fliould  have 
given  occafion,  by  his  behaviour,  to  the  fevere  inveCtives 
of  fome  ofthofe  with  whom  he  had  been  clofely  connected. 
The  difpofition  to  indulge  in  violent  and  calumnious 
abufe,  which  was  then  peculiarly  prevalent  among  men  of 
letters,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  charges  againft 
Niccoli  are  exaggerated  by  Guarino,  Filelfo,  and  Bruni ; 
yet  the  freedom  of  his  cenfures,  and  his  jealoufy  of  fupe¬ 
rior  abilities,  may  have  been  the  caufes  of  that  expulfion 
of  the  Florentine  profeflors  which  is  imputed  to  him.  It 
appears,  alfo,  that  fome  irregularities  of  his  private  con- 
duff  involved  him  in  difreputable  contentions  with  his 
own  family.  If  an  idea  of  him  were,  indeed,  to  be  formed 
from  Poggio’s  funeral  eulogy,  there  is  not  a  virtue,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  to  which  he  might  not  lay  claim.  His  me¬ 
rits  as  a  benefactor  to  literature  cannot,  however,  be  dis¬ 
puted  ;  and  he  confulted  its  interefts  after  his  death  by 
the  bequeft  of  his  library  to  the  public.  This  is  affirmed 
to  have  been  the  firft  public  library  opened  fince  the 
times  of  antiquity;  his  intention,  however,  could  not 
have  been  carried  into  effeCt,  had  not  the  great  Cofmo  de 
Medicis  undertaken  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  his  credi¬ 
tors,  which  were  numerous.  Niccoli  died  in  3437,  at  the 
age  of  feventy-three.  He  wrote  nothing  except  a  fliort 
treatife  on  the  orthography  of  the  Latin  language.  Shep¬ 
herd's  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini.  Gen.  Biog. 

NIC'COLS  (Richard),  an  Englifh  poet  of  fome  efti- 
mation,  born  in  London,  of  genteel  parents,  in  3584; 
and  in  3602,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entered  a  ftudent  in 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  flayed  but  a  fliort 
time  before  he  removed  to  Magdalen  Hall.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  1606.  After  remaining  here  fome  years, 
and  being  efteemed  among  the  moft  ingenious  men  of  his 
day,  according  to  Wood,  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  lived 
in  London,  where  he  “obtained  an  employment  fuitable 
to  his  faculty.”  What  this  employment  was,  we  are  left 
to  conjecture.  The  moft  material  of  his  works  are  his 
additions  to  the  Mirror  for  Magiftrates,  a  book  moft  po¬ 
pular  in  its  time,  fuggefted  originally  by  Boccace  De 
Cafibus  Principum ;  containing  a  feries  of  pieces  by 
Sackville,  Baldwyne,  Ferrers,  Churchyard,  Phayer,  Hig¬ 
gins,  and  Drayton.  It  was  ultimately  completed,  and  its 
contents  new-arranged,  by  Niccols,  (with,  however,  fome 
culpable  alterations,)  whofe  Supplement  to  the  edition 
of  3610  has  the  following  title  :  “A  Winter  Night’s  Vi¬ 
llon;  being  an  Addition  of  fuch  Princes,  efpecially  famous, 
who  were  exempted  in  the  former  Hillorie.  By  Richard 
Niccols,  Oxon.  Mag.  Hall.  &c.  &c.”  To  this  likewife  is 
improperly  fubjoined  “  England’s  Eliza  ;  or.  The  victo¬ 
rious  and  triumphant  Reigne  of  that  Virgin  Emprefle,  of 
facred  Memorie,  Elizabeth,  Queene  of  England,  France, 
and  Irelande,  See.  See."  His  other  writings  are,  “The 
Cuckow,”  a  poem,  Lond.  3607.  “Monodia;  or,  Wal¬ 
tham’s  Complaint  upon  the  Death  of  the  moft  vertuous 
and  noble  Lady,  late  deceafed,  the  Lady  Honor  Hay ;” 
Lond.  3635.  And  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of 
“  The  TwynnesTragedye,”  which  is  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  Stationers’ Company  on  the  15  th  of  February,  1631. 
Wood's  Athcn.  Biog.  Dram. 

4  NIC'COLUM, 
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NIC'COLUM,  f.  Nickel.  See  the  article  Minera¬ 
logy,  vol.  xv.  p.  504,  5. 

NICE,  a  county  or  province,  fituated  on  the  frontiers 
of  Italy  and  France.  It  made  anciently  a  part  of  Gallia 
Narbonenjis,  and,  in  after-times,  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Provence;  from  which  it  was  feparated,  and  united  to 
Savoy,  in  1388  ;  which  was  farther  confirmed  and  ratified 
by  Louis  III.  king  of  Naples,  as  count  of  Provence,  in 
the  year  1419.  Molt  geographers  placed  it  in  Italy  ;  but 
lurely,  if  the  Alps  be  the  boundary  of  feparation  between 
Gaul  and  Italy,  that  could  not  be  juft,  as  the  county  of 
Nice  is  fituated  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  Alps  from 
Italy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Piedmont,  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth  by  the  ftate  of  Genoa  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  on  the  weft  by  Provence,  to  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  annexed;  lying  in  lat.  44.  o.  N.  Ion.  7.  20.  E.  and 
being  forty-five  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  from  weft  to  eaft.  It  contains  the  following 
fix  diftrifils,  or  counties  :  1.  The  county  of  Tenda,  about 
twelve  leagues  north-north-eaft  of  Nice,  confifting  of 
mountains  and  agreeable  valleys,  with  a  fmall  town  of 
the  fame  name,  on  a  declivity  bathed  by  a  rivulet  that 
has  a  foutherly  courfe,  and  runs  into  the  feaat  Ventimig¬ 
lia.  The  paflage  of  Tenda  acrofs  the  mountain  is  more 
difficult  than  that  of  mount  Cenis.  2.  The  county  of 
Broglio,  with  a  fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  lying  among 
the  mountains ;  thirty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Nice. 
This  county  is  feparated  from  France,  excepting  only 
where  the  line  of  divifion  runs  along  the  fummits  of  the 
mountains,  by  the  rapid  Var  and  the  Efteron.  3.  The 
marquifate  of  Dolce  Aqua,  watered  by  the  Navia,  and 
fruitful  in  wine  and  oil ;  it  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name, 
defended  by  a  fort.  4.  The  county  of  Nice,  lying  on 
the  fea-coalt,  in  lat.  43.  45.  N.  remarkable  for  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  its  climate.  5.  The  principality  of  Oneglia, 
forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Nice,  environed  by  the 
Genoefe  territories,  and  divided  into  three  valleys  abound¬ 
ing  in  wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  Oneglia  is  a  little  trading- 
town  on  the  lea-coaft.  6.  The  valley  of  Barcelonetta, 
yielding  good  pafture,  lies  at  the  north-weft  extremity  of 
the  principality,  on  the  frontiers  of  Dauphiny  and  Pro¬ 
vence.  This  province  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  France 
in  1792,  and  (till  the  counter-revolution  of  1814)  formed 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 

NICE,  Nic^a,  Nexaia,  or  Nizza,  a  city  andfea-port, 
the  capital  of  the  above  province,  fituated  on  a  rock  near 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paglione, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Var.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
eight  pariffi-churches,  thirteen  religious  houfes,  and 
18,475  inhabitants.  Towards  the  weft  it  is  fortified  with 
a  wall  and  ditch,  and  defended  by  a  caftle.  The  ftreets  of 
the  old  town  are  narrow  and  crooked  :  but  thofe  of  the 
new  town  are  wide  and  ftraight,  with  handfome  houfes. 
The  fuburbs,  moll  of  which  are  in  ruins,  are  princi¬ 
pally  inhabited  by  foreigners.  Its  harbour  is  convenient 
for  fmall  veffels,  but  expofed  to  the  fouth  wind.  The 
adjacent  country  is  pleafant  and  delightful,  the  whole 
plain  being  highly  cultivated  with  vines,  pomegranates, 
almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
The  hills  are  fhaded  to  the  top  with  olive-trees,  among 
which  villas  and  country-houfes  are  interfperfed.  Winter 
here  is  warm  and  agreeable ;  in  March  and  April  cold 
eaft  and  north-eaft  winds  prevail ;  autumn  is  ufually  wet ; 
and  fummer  intolerably  hot.  The  air  in  general  is  ferene, 
dry,  elaftic,  and  impregnated  with  fait.  At  Cimea,  two 
miles  from  Nice,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphithe¬ 
atre,  temple,  aquedufit,  bath,  &c.  The  enjoyments  fur- 
niflied  by  this  delightful  country  are  not  without  their 
alloy.  In  fummer  the  heat  is  intenfe  ;  and  reptiles  and 
vermin  abound,  fuch  as  vipers,  fnakes,  and  Icorpions ; 
fleas,  bugs,  and  particularly  gnats,  become  intolerable 
nuifances  throughout  the  year.  This  town  was  founded 
by  the  Pliocaeans,  after  they  had  built  Marfeilles,  about 
500  years  B.  C.  on  their  return  from  an  expedition  againft 
the  Salii  and  the  Ligurians j  and  was  named  Niccea,  which 
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fee.  It  has  undergone  many  viciffitudes  in  the  later  pe¬ 
riods  of  its  decline.  It  luffered  very  much  in  the  year 
1543,  when  it  was  befieged  by  land  by  the  army  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  and  theTurkilh  fleet,  under  Barbaroffa,  prefled  on 
it  by  fea:  it  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  nearly  reduced  to 
allies.  Having  previoufly  changed  mailers,  the  citizens 
availed  themfelves  of  the  liberty  granted  them  by  La- 
dillaus,  to  choofe  their  own  protefilor,  and  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Amadeus  VII.  count  of  Savoy.  The  go¬ 
vernment  was  a  fpecies  of  democracy.  The  inhabitants 
are  divided  into  four  clafles,  the  nobles,  the  merchants, 
the  artifans,  and  the  hulbandmen,  each  clals  defiling 
yearly  a  conful,  and  ten  counfellors.  In  the  year  1792 
the  French  took  pofleifion  of  Nice,  and  the  inhabitants 
feemed  difpofed  to  unite  cordially  with  their  new  mailers  ; 
for,  in  September  1793,  when  an  Englilh  veflel  arrived 
here  with  a  flag-of-truce,  and  a  proclamation  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  exhorting  them  to  accept  the  royal  conftitution  of 
1789,  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  replied,  “  that  French 
republicans  would  never  become  Haves;  and  that  no  far¬ 
ther  anfwer  would  be  made  to  royalifts,  except  from  the 
mouths  of  cannon.”  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  fill  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  fixteen  others  were  cut  off  from  France  upon 
the  reftoration  of  the  king.  Lat.  43.41.  N.  Ion.  7.  18.  N. 

NICE.  See  Nizza  de  la  Paglia. 

NICE,  or  Nicea,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea  :  eighteen  miles  eall-north-eall  of  Mifitra. 

NICE,  an  ancient  town  of  Alia,  in  Natolia,  now 
called  Ij'nic,  with  a  Greek  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  large,  populous,  and  well-built  place  ;  and  even 
now  is  not  inconfiderable. 

This  place  is  famous  on  account  of  the  firft  general 
council,  hence  called  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  aflem- 
bled  here  in  the  yearof  Chrift  325,  having  been  convened 
by  Conftantine  in  order  to  fettle  the  differences  and  con- 
troverfies  which  had  taken  place  among  the  Chriftians. 
It  was  fummoned  by  letters  conveyed  by  Conftantine  in 
the  year  324  into  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire,  to¬ 
gether  with  orders  for  furnilhing  the  bilhops  with  beafts, 
or  carriages,  and  for  bearing  the  expenfes  of  their  journey. 
The  bilhops  who  met  in  this  council  were,  according  to 
Eufebius’s  ftatement,  more  than  250,  belide  prelbyters 
and  deacons,  acolythifts  and  others,  whofe  number  could 
not  be  ealily  counted.  But  we  have  different  eftimates 
of  the  number  of  bilhops  who  attended  on  this  occafion. 
The  number  generally  allowed  is  that  of  Theodoret,  who 
reckons  them  at  318.  How  long  this  council  fat  is  not 
abfolutely  certain.  Some  have  given  it  a  permanence  of 
two  or  three  years  ;  but  moll  learned  moderns  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  fat  fomewhat  above  two  months,  beginning 
the  19th  of  June  and  rifing  the  25th  of  Augull,  325. 
The  three  points  debated  and  determined  in  this  council 
were,  the  Arian  controverfy,  the  time  of  keeping  Ealler, 
and  the  affair  of  Miletius  in  Egypt.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  this  council,  but  the  Creed,  the  Synodical  Epiftle,  and 
twenty  Canons.  This  council  has  received  great  com¬ 
mendations  from  many,  both  ancients  and  moderns. 
Epiphanius  reckoned  the  two  great  benefits  which  the 
church  received  from  Divine  Providence  by  means  of 
Conftantine,  to  have  been,  a  determination  of  faith  againft 
Arians,  and  a  certain  rule  for  keeping  Ealler.  Moderns 
have  confidered  this  council  not  only  as  the  firft  ecume¬ 
nical  council,  but  alfo  as  the  moll  celebrated  council 
fince  the  time  of  the  apollles.  It  has,  however,  been 
cenfured  by  fome  of  former,  as  well  as  later,  ages. 
As  for  the  Miletian  controverfy  or  ichifm,  which  was 
to  be  terminated  by  this  council,  it  requires  no  par¬ 
ticular  mention.  As  to  the  time  of  keeping  Ealler,  the 
council  determined  that  it  ffiould  be  obferved  by  all  on 
the  Sunday  which  immediately  followed  after  the  14th  of 
the  moon  that  happened  next  after  the  vernal  equinox; 
which  equinox  happened  that  year  on  the  21ft  day  of 
March.  (See  Easter.) 

But  the  principal  determination  of  the  council  of  Nice 
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relates  to  the  Arlan,  controverfy ;  and  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  compoled  and  efiabliflied  as  a  proper  fummary  of  the 
Chriftian  faith  againft  the  Arians.  This  is  alfo  called  the 
Conjlantinopolitan  Creed,  becaufe  it  was  confirmed,  with 
fome  few  alterations,  by  the  council  of  Conftantinople, 
A.D.  381.  (See  our  book  of  Common  Prayer.)  The 
greater  part  of  this  creed,  viz.  as  far  as  the  words  “  Holy 
Ghoft,”  was  formed  and  fettled  by  the  council  of  Nice  ; 
which  council  alfo  added  the  following  claufe :  “The 
holy  catholic  and  apoftolic  church  anathematizes  thofe 
who  fay  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not, 
and  that  before  he  was  begotten  he  was  not,  and  that  he 
was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  another  fubftance  or 
dfence,  and  is  created,  or  changeable,  or  alterable.” 
(Socrat.  Ecc.  Hift.  i  8.)  Ourchurch  has  dropped  the  ana¬ 
thematizing  claufes  at  the  end  ;  and  one  cannot  help 
wifhing,  fays  Dr.  Jortin,  that  the  Nicene  fathers  had  done 
the  fame.  The  reft  of  this  creed,  after  “  Holy  Ghoft," 
was  added  at  the  council  of  Conftantinople,  except  the 
■words  “and  the  Son,”  which  follow  the  words  “who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father;"  and  they  were  inlerted  A.D. 
447.  The  addition  made  at  Conftantinople  was  occafion- 
ed  by  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  by 
Macedonius  and  his  followers;  and  the  Creed,  thus  en¬ 
larged,  was  immediately  received  by  all  orthodox  Chrif- 
tians.  The  infertion  of  the  words  “and  the  Son”  was 
made  by  the  Spanilh  bifhops,  and  they  were  foon  after 
adopted  by  the  Chriftians  in  France.  The  bilhops  of 
Rome  for  fome  time  refilled  to  admit  thefe  words  into 
the  creed;  but  at  laft,  in  the  year  883,  when  Nicholas  I. 
was  pope,  they  were  allowed,  and  from  that  time  they 
haveftood  in  the  Nicene  Creed  in  all  the  weftern  churches; 
but  the  Greek  church  has  never  received  them. 

NICE,  adj.  [Goth,  hnafquia,  loft;  hnefc,  neyc  Sax. 
tender,  effeminate,  from  hneycian,  to  foften ;  neifche, 
old  Engl,  effeminate,  Gloff.to  Wickliffe ;  nice,  old  Fr.  filly, 
weak,  fimple.]  Accurate  in  judgment  to  minute  exaft- 
nefs:  fuperfluoufly  exaft.  It  is  often  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
culpable  delicacy. — She  is  fo  nice  and  critical  in  her 
judgement,  fo  fenfible  of  the  fmalleft  errour,  that  the 
maid  is  often  forced  to  drefs  and  undrefs  her  daughters 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Law. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  fo  nice, 

Produc’d  his  play,  and  begg’d  the  knight’s  advice.  Pope. 

Delicate;  fcrupuloufly  and  minutely  cautious. — Having 
been  compiled  by  Gratian,  in  an  ignorant  age,  we  ought 
not  to  be  too  nice  in  examining  it.  Baker. 

Of  honour  men  at  firft,  like  women,  nice, 

Raife  maiden  fcruples  at  unpra&is'd  vice.  Ld.  Halifax. 
Faftidious ;  fqueamifli : 

God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  fo  with  new  delights, 

As  may  compare  with  heaven  ;  and  to  tafte 

Think  not  I  (hall  be'  nice.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Eafdy  injured;  delicate: 

With  how  much  eafe  is  a  young  mufe  betray’d  ? 

How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  ?  RoJ'cominqn. 

Formed  with  minute  exadlnefs  : 

Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  pafiions 

Shall  rife  and  fall  by  virtue’s  nicejl  rules.  Addfon's  Cato. 

Requiring  fcrupulous  exadtnefs. — Suppofing  an  injury 
done,  it  is  a  nice  point  to  proportion  the  reparation  to  the 
degree  of  the  indignity.  L'EJlrange. — Refined  : 

A  nice  and  fubtle  happinefs  I  fee 

Thou  to  thyfelf  propofeft  in  the  choice 

Of  thy  aflociates,  Adam.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Having  lucky  hits ;  as  in  the  following  paflage  of 
Shakefpeare;  a  fignification  not  in  ufe,  Dr.  Johnfon  fays. 
It  is  here  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  rather  in  the  fenfe  of  trifling, 
toying,  wanton;  and  fo  in  the  Mirror  for  Magiftraies. 
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When  my  hours 

Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ranfom  lives 
Of  meforjefts.  Shakefpeare' s  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Shore’s  wife  was  my  nice  cheat. 

The  holy  whore,  and  eke  the  wily  peat.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Foolifli ;  weak;  effeminate. — Men  wax  nice  and  effemi¬ 
nate.  Barret's  Alv.  1580. 

A  ni/ce  heart !  fie  for  fhame ! 

A  coward  heart,  of  love  unlered. 

Whereof  art  thou  fo  foreafered  ?  Gower  Conf.  Am. 
Trivial;  unimportant: 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge. 

Of  dear  import.  Shakefpeare' s  Rom.  and  Jul. 

Delicious. — Look,  how  nice  he  makes  it!  Barret's  Alv. 
— Handfome  ;  pleafing:  a  colloquial  expreflion  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  England. 

To  make  Nice.  To  be  fcrupulous:  perhaps from/«ire 
le  delicat,  Fr. 

He  that  ftands  upon  a  flippery  place, 

Makes  nice 01  no  vile  hold  to  flay  him  up.  Skakefp.  K  John. 

NI'CELY,  adv  Accurately;  minutely;  fcrupuloufly. 
• — He  ought  to  ftudy  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue, 
that  he  may  underhand  his  own  country-fpeech  nicely, 
and  fpeak  it  properly.  Locke. — The  next  thing,  of  which 
the  doles  ought  to  be  nicely  determined,  are  opiates.  Ar- 
butknot  on  Coins. 

Knaves  in  this  plainnefs 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 

Than  twenty  filly  ducking  obfervants, 

That  ftretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shakefpeare' s  K.  Lear. 

What  mean  thofe  ladies  which,  as  though 

They  were  to  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  go 

So  nicely  about  the  bride  ?  Doime. 

Delicately. — The  inconveniences  attending  the  beft  of 
governments  we  quickly  feel,  and  are  nicely  fenfible  of 
the  fliare  that  we  bear  in  them.  Atterbury. 

NI'CENESS,  J'.  Accuracy;  minute  exaftnefs. 

Where’s  now  that  labour’d  nicenefs  in  thy  drefs, 

And  all  thofe  arts  that  did  the  lpark  exprefs  ?  Dryden. 

Superfluous  delicacy  or  exadlnefs. — A  ftrangenfeene/s  were 
it  in  me  to  refrain  that  from  the  ears  of  a  perfon'  repre- 
fenting  fo  much  worthinefs,  which  I  am  glad  even  to  rocks 
and  woods  to  utter.  Sidney. 

Only  fome  little  boats  from  Gaul  that  did  her  feed 
With  trifles,  which  fhe  took  for  nicenefs  more  than  need. 

Drayton. 

NICEPHO'RIA,  f  [from  the  Gr.  n nri,  a  victory,  and 
tptpu,  to  bear.]  A  rejoicing  or  triumph  on  account  of  a 
vidtory.  Scott. 

NICEPHO'RIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who  places 
it  between  Maube  and  Maguda.  Pliny  fays,  that  Alex¬ 
ander  availed  himfelfof  the  advantageous  fituation  of  this 
place  for  building  a  town  ;  and  Steph.  Byz.  fays,  that  it 
was  afterwards  re-eftablilhed  by  the  emperor  Conftantine. 
It  was  fituated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  near 
the  place  where  the  Billicha  difeharged  into  this  river. 
M.  d’Anville  conceives  it  to  have  been  the  place  which 
was  called  Callinicum  or  Callinicus,  and,  under  the  em¬ 
peror  Leon,  Leontopolis  ;  now  Racca. — Alfo  a  town  of 
Afia  Minor,  near  the  Propontide,  which,  according  to 
Arrian,  was  a  fortified  place,  in  which  were  temples. 

NICEPHO'RIUS,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which,  according 
to  Tacitus,  watered  and  guarded  the  town  of  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  Tigris. 

NICEPH'ORUS,  the  name  of  three  Emperors  of  the 
Eaft.  See  the  article  Rome. 

NICEPH'ORUS,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  was  a  native  of  that  city, 

and 
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and  Ion  of  Theodoras,  fecretary  to  the  emperor  Conftantine 
Copronymus.  He  poffefi'ed  excellent  natural  abilities, 
and  a  well-informed  mind,  and  became  confidential  fecre¬ 
tary  to  the  emperor,  and  his  mother  Irene.  He  attended 
in  his  official  capacity  at  the  fecond  council  of  Nice,  in  the 
year  787,  where  his  talents  and  influence  were  zealoufly 
exerted  in  defence  of  image-worlhip.  Becoming  afterwards 
difgufled  with  the  court,  he  withdrew  into  retirement  at 
a  monaftery  on  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  but  did  notenter 
as  a  member  of  the  religious  community.  In  the  year 
806,  upon  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Tarafius,  he  was 
elected  his  fucceflor  in  that  dignity  while  he  was  yet  a 
layman.  In  the  year8n,  he  fent  a  letter  containing  a 
confeffion  of  his  faith  to  pope  Leo  III.  In  the  year  814, 
an  edift  having  been  promulgated  by  the  emperor  Leo  the 
Armenian,  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the  worfliip  of  images, 
the  patriarch  made  ufe  of  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  Upon 
this,  the  emperor,  finding  that  neither  advice  nor  admo¬ 
nition  had  any  effeCt  in  inclining  the  patriarch  to  fubmif- 
fion,  palled  a  decree  of  depofition  and  banifhment  againll 
him  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  year.  The  chief  part 
of  his  exile  was  fpent  in  a  monaltery  which  had  been 
founded  by  himfelf  in  an  ifland  of  the  Propontis,  where 
lie  was  confined  till  his  death  in  the  year  828.  He  is  ho¬ 
noured  as  a  confeflor  by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  The  moftconfiderableof  the  works  written  by 
him,  is  “  An  Abridgment  of  Hiftory,”  commencing 
with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  and  ending  with 
the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Irene.  It  was  firft  publifiied  at 
Paris  by  father  Petau,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  his  own 
verfion  and  notes,  1616,  oftavo ;  and  it  is  inferted  in  the 
firft;  volume  of  the  Corpus  Hiftorias  Byzantinas,  1648, 
folio ;  and  alfo  fubjoined  to  TheophylaCl  Simocatta's  Hif¬ 
tory.  The  next  worjc  attributed  to  him,  is  “  A  Chro¬ 
nological  Catalogue  of  all  the  Patriarchs,  Kings,  and 
Princes,  of  the  Jews,  Kings  of  Perfiaand  Macedon,  Roman 
Emperors,  &c.”  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his 
time.  It  firft  appeared  in  a  Latin  verfion,  by  Anaftafius 
the  Librarian.  The  original  Greek  was  firft  given  by 
Scaliger,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Eufebius’s  Chroni- 
con  ;  and  father  James  Goar  publilhed  it,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  at  the  end  of  Syncelli  Chronicon,  1652,  folio. 
Nicephorus  was  alfo  the  author  of  three  books  which  he 
terms  “  Antirrhetics,”  againll  the  council  held  at  Con- 
ftuntinople  under  Conftantine  Copronymus,  which  abo- 
lilhed  the  ufe  of  images ;  of  which  ample  fragments,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  are  inferted  in  the  firft  and  fecond  vo¬ 
lumes  of  father  Combefi’s  Auftuar.  1648,  folio.  Of  the 
genuinenefs  of  “  The  Stichometry”  attributed  to  our 
author,  fome  critics  have  entertained  doubts,  and  in 
particular  Dr.  Pearl’on,  as  appears  from  the  firft  part  of 
his  Vindic.  Ignatii.  However,  the  voice  of  the  greater 
number,  among  whom  are  Fabricius,  Cave,  Mill,  and 
Lardner,  is  in  its  favour.  Of  this  piece  there  are  various 
editions,  the  moll  accurate  of  which  are  given  by  Mont- 
faucon,  in  his  Bibl.  Coiflin.  It  contains  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  facred  Scripture,  which  is  of  ufe  to  lliow 
that  the  Jewilh  canon  was  generally  efteemed  facred  by 
Chriltians  ;  and  that  the  other  books  of  the  OldTeftament, 
which  are  now  called  Apocryphal,  were  not  of  equal 
authority,  though  they  were  read  fometimes  in  fome 
churches,  and  often  quoted  by  chriftian  writers.  It  alfo 
affords  evidence,  that  there  never  were  any  Chriftian 
writings,  efteemed  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  thole 
which  are  now  received  by  us  as  facred  and  canonical. 
Many  additional  particulars  concerning  the  writings  of 
this  patriarch  may  be  feen  in  Cave's  HiJ’t.  Lit.  vol.  ii. 

NICEPH'ORUS  (Blemmida),  a  learned  Greek  priell 
and  abbot  of  a  monaftery  at  Mount  Athos  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  held  in  high  veneration  on  account  of  his  great 
fan&ity  and  extraordinary  felf-denial.  He  had  been  tutor 
to  Theodore  Lafcaris,  who  fucceeded  John  Ducas  on  the 
imperial  throne.  In  the  year  1255,  on  the  death  of  the 
patriarch  Germanus,  the  emperor  was  defirous  of  raifing 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1160. 
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his  old  mailer  to  that  dignity  ;  but  this  honour  Nicepho¬ 
rus  lteadily  refilled,  preferring  the  peaceful  retirement  of 
the  cloifter  to  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  that  exalted 
llation.  He  was  more  favourable  towards  the  Latin 
church  than  any  other  celebrated  Greek  during  this  cen¬ 
tury;  and  defended  fome  of  its  dogmas  in  oppofition 
to  the  members  of  his  own  communion.  It  is  fuffi- 
ciently  apparent,  however,  from  thole  very  pieces  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  Catholics  to  prove 
his  coincidence  with  them  in  fentiment,  that  he  dif¬ 
fered  widely  from  them  on  many  points,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  concerning  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
On  this  fubjeft,  two  books  of  his  are  (till  extant,  one  ad- 
dreffed  to  Theodore  Lafcaris,  and  the  other  to  James 
archbilhop  of  Bulgaria,  which  are  preferved  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  the  appendix  to  the  firft  volume  of  Oderic  Ray- 
nald’s  continuation  of  the  Annal.  Eccl.  of  Baronins; 
and  alfo  in  the  firft  volume  of  Leo  Allatius’s  Orthodoxse 
Grascas  Script.  The  laft-mentioned  editor,  in  the  fecond 
book  of  his  treatife  “  Concerning  the  Agreement  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,”  has  alfo  inferted,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  a  “  Letter”  written  by  Nicephorus,  after  he 
had,  with  dilgrace,  turned  out  of  the  church  belonging 
to  his  monaftery,  Marchefina,  the  miftrefs  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  John  Ducas,  as  unworthy  of  being  admitted  in  to  fo  holy 
a  place.  To  the  fame  author  is  attributed  “  An  Epitome 
of  Logic  and  Natural  Pliilofophy,”  publilhed  in  Greek,  at 
Auglburg,  i6o5,o£tavo.  For  the  lubjedls  of  feveral  of  his 
pieces,  yet  remaining  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  Bavarian,  and 
other  libraries,  the  reader  may  confult  Cave's  lliJt.Lit.v ol.ii. 

NICEPH'ORUS  (Calliftus),  furnamed  Xanthopulus, 
was  a  learned  monk  of  Conftantinople,  who  flourilhed  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  a  ltudious  man,  and  for 
many  years  employed  himfelf  in  the  diligent  perulal  of 
the  books  in  the  celebrated  library  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia.  When  young,  he  undertook  to 
write,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  new  “  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory,”  collefted,  as  he  informs  us,  out  of  Eulebius  of 
Caefarea,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Philoftorgius,  Theodoret, 
Evagrius,  and  others  ;  and  he  completed  his  work  before 
he  was  quite  thirty-fix  years  of  age.  It  was  addreffed  to 
the  emperor  Andronicus  Palasologus  the  elder,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  twenty-three  books,  extending  from  the  birth 
of  Chriftto  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Philofopher, 
in  the  year  911.  Only  eighteen  of  thefe  books  have 
reached  our  times,  which  bring  down  the  hiftory  to  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  or  the  year  1610.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  elegance  with  which  it  is  written,  the  author 
has  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  ecclejiajlical  Thu¬ 
cydides  by  fome  critics ;  while  others,  from  the  marvel¬ 
lous  tales  and  fables  which  are  interfperfed  in  it,  have 
given  him  the  name  of  the  theological  Pliny.  The  only 
manufeript  of  it  yet  difcovered  belonged  to  the  library  of 
Matthias  king  of  Hungary  at  Buda,  where,  on  the  capture 
of  that  city,  it  became  part  of  the  plunder  collected  by  a 
Turk,  w’ho  carried  it  to  Conftantinople.  Here  it  was 
purchafed  at  a  public  fale  by  a  Chriftian;  and,  after  pafs- 
ing  through  different  hands,  was  added  to  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna.  It  was  firft  given  to  the  public  in  a 
Latin  verfion  by  John  Lange,  printed  at  Baiil  in  1553, 
folio;  and  it  was  republiflied  by  him  in  1561,  with  notes. 
It  underwent  fubfequent  impreffions  at  Antwerp,  Paris, 
and  Frankfort.  In  1630,  Fronton  du  Due  publilhed  an 
edition  of  it,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  in  2  vols. 
folio,  adopting  the  verfion  of  Lange,  and  correcting  the 
notes.  Belides  this  work,  Nicephorus  was  the  author  of 
“A  Catalogue  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  Emperors,”  and 
another  “  Catalogue  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  Patriarchs, 
both  in  Greek  iambic  verfe,  which  father  Labbe  has  pub¬ 
lilhed  in  the  preliminary  obfervations  prefixed  to  his  trea¬ 
tife  De  Script.  Byzantin.  and  an  “  Abridgement  of  the 
Scriptures,”  in  Greek  iambic  verfe,  which  was  printed  at 
Bafil,  in  1536,  8vo.  alfo  bears  his  name.  To  the  lame  au¬ 
thor  our  countryman  Dr.  Hody  has  attributed  a  little 
piece,  which  he  publilhed  at  Oxford,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
O  during 
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during  his  controverfy  with  Dr.  Dodwell,  under  the  title 
of  “  Ahglicani  Schifmatis  Redargutio,”  See.  1691,  4to, 
Gen.  Blog. 

NICEPH'ORUS  (Gregoras),  one  of  the  Byzantine 
liiftorians,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  a  favourite  of  Andronicus  Palasologus  the  elder,  who 
made  him  librarian  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  church, 
and  fent  him  on  an  embafly  to  the  prince  of  Servia.  He 
followed  that  emperor  after  his  depofition,  and  was  with 
him  at  his  death.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  court  of 
Andronicus  the  younger,  where  he  was  the  caufe  of  the 
refufal  of  the  Greeks  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  the 
legates  of  pope  John  XXII.  In  the  difputes  between 
Barlaam  and  Palamas,  he  took  the  part  of  the  former  and 
of  Acyndinus,  whom  he  warmly  fupported  in  the  council 
held  at  Conftantinople  in  1351.  On  this  account  he  was 
put  in  prifon,  but  was  liberated  on  the  return  of  John 
Palasologus.  Nicephorus  wrote  eleven  books  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  Hiftory,  comprehending  a  period  of  145  years, 
from  Theodore  Lafcaris  I.  to  the  death  of  the  younger 
Andronicus,  in  1341.  This  was  firll  printed  at  Balil  in 
1561,  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Jerome  Wolff.  A  more 
correct  edition,  with  a  new  verfion,  was  publilhed  from 
the  Louvre  prefs  in  1702,  by  M.  Boivin,  jun.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  attachment  to  the  elder  Andronicus  has  made  him 
partial  to  his  caufe;  and  Cantacuzenus  charges  him  with 
much  mifreprefentation  refpefclinghimfelfand  the  younger 
Andronicus.  Gregoras  alio  wrote  the  life  of  his  uncle 
John  metropolitan  of  Herac'lea;  and  compofed  fcholia  on 
Synefius  De  Infomniis,  which  have  been  publilhed,  be- 
fides  other  pieces  ftill  in  manufeript.  Gen.  Blog. 

NICERON'  (John  Francis),  a  French  monk  and  inge¬ 
nious  mathematician,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1613. 
He  early  difplayed  a  love  for  learning ;  and,  by  the  progrels 
which  he  made  in  his  elementary  ftudies,  afforded  fair 
promife  of  future  excellence.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  Minims ;  and,  before  he  had 
gone  through  his  courfe  of  philofophy,  difeovered  that 
his  predominant  inclination  was  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ma¬ 
thematical  fciences,  to  which,  after  he  had  completed  his 
theological  courfe,  he  devoted  all  the  time  that  was  not 
neceffarily  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his  profeflion.  The 
fcience  of  optics  was  what  principally  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  left  behind  him,  in  different  houfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  order,  particularly  that  at  Paris,  fome  excellent 
performances,  which  afforded  latisfaftory  evidence  of  his 
profound  (kill  in  this  branch  of  the  mathematics.  He 
was  twice  lent  on  bufinefs  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  philofophical  claffes.  Afterwards  he  was 
nominated  to  accompany  father  Francis  de  la  Noue,  vicar- 
general  of  the  order,  in  his  vifitation  of  all  the  convents 
of  Minims  in  France.  Qur  young  monk  fell  fick  at  Aix 
in  Provence,  and  died  there  in  the  autumn  of  1646,  when 
he  was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  This  event  was 
lamented  as  a  confiderable  lofs  to  the  republic  of  letters. 
Pie  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  which  are  held 
in  high  eftimation  ;  1.  The  Interpretation  of  Cyphers, 
or,  a  Rule  for  the  perfe£l  Underftanding  and  certain  Ex¬ 
planation  of  all  Kinds  of  Ample  Cyphers,  taken  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Sieur  Anthony  Maria  Cofpi,  Secretary  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  enlarged,  and  particularly 
accommodated  to  the  French  and  Spanilh  Languages  $ 
1641,  8vo.  2.  Curious  Perfpe&ive ;  or,  artificial  Magic 
produced  by  the  wonderful  Efrefls  of  Optics,  Catoptrics, 
and  Dioptrics,  &c,  *638,  folio;  which  was  only  intro- 
duffory  to,  3.  Thaumaturgus  Opticus ;  five,  admiranda; 
Optices,  Catoptrices,  et  Dioptrices,  Pars  prima,  de  iis  quas 
fpeftantad  vifionem  direftam;  1646,  folio.  On  this  work 
he  was  employed  fix  years,  and  was  prevented  by  his  death 
from  proceeding  to  the  completion  of  the  intended  fecond 
and  third  parts,  relating  to  the  effeffs  of  refledtion  from 
plane,  cylindrical,  and  conical,  mirrors,  and  the  refradfion 
of  eryllals.  This  talk  his  friend  father  Merfenne  under¬ 
took,  not  only  by  corredling  what  father  Niceron’s  papers 
in  Latin  and  French  would  kirnilh  toward-s  it,  but  by  lup- 
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plying  what  might  be  neceffary  to  perfedf  it.  But  the 
other  occupations  of  this  learned  mathematician,  during 
the  two  remaining  years  of  his  own  life,  prevented  him 
alfofrom  finifliing  the  work,  which,  upon  his  death,  was 
committed  for  that  purpofe  to  M.  de  Roberval,  profeffor- 
royal  of  mathematics  at  Paris.  Gen.  Biog. 

NICERON'  (John  Peter),  a  man  of  letters,  defeended 
from  an  ancient  and  refpedtable  family,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1685.  He  entered  into  the  congregation  of  Barnabites, 
in  which  he  took  his  vows  at  the  age  of  twenty;  and,  after 
completing  his  courfe  of  ftudies  at  Montargis,  he  was 
fent  to  Loches  as  profeffor,  firit  of  the  languages,  and 
then  of  theology.  He  took  prieft’s  orders  in  1708  ;  and 
paffed  fome  years  in  teaching  rhetoric  and  philofophy  at 
Montargis,  at  the  fame  time  performing  the  paftoral  duties 
of  his  fundfion.  In  1716,  he  was  called  to  refide  at  Paris, 
where  he  thenceforth  occupied  himfelf  in  literary  pur- 
fuits,  to  which  he  was  always  greatly  attached.  Befides 
the  learned  languages,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  modern  tongues  of  Europe  ;  a  circumftance  of  infi¬ 
nite  advantage  in  the  compolition  of  thofe  works  which  he 
has  given  to  the  public,  and  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
afiiduity  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  after  a 
fhort  illnefs,  July  8,  1738,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  His 
works  are,  1.  he  grand  Feh-ifuge ;  or,  a  Differtation  to 
prove  that  common  water  is  the  bell  remedy  in  fevers,  and 
even  in  the  plague,  tranllated  from  the  Englilh  of  John 
Hancock  minifter  of  St.  Margaret’s,  London  ;  in  nmo. 
This  little  treatife  made  its  appearance,  amongft  other 
pieces  relating  to  this  fubjedl,  in  1720  ;  and  was  attended 
with  a  fuccefs  which  carried  it  through  three  editions ;  the 
laft  came  out  in  1730,  in  2  vols.  121U0.  entitled,  A  Trea¬ 
tife  on  Common  Water;  Paris,  printed  by  Cavelier.  2. 
The  Voyages  of  John  Ouvington  to  Surat,  and  divers 
parts  of  Alia  and  Africa ;  containing  the  hiftory  of  tire 
revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  fome  obfer- 
vations  upon  filk-worms ;  Paris,  1725,  2  vols.  nmo.  3. 
The  Converfion  of  England  to  Chriftianity,  compared 
with  its  pretended  Reformation  ;  a  work  tranllated  from 
the  Englifh;  Paris,  1729,  8vo.  4.  The  Natural  Hiftory 
of  the  Earth,  tranllated  from  the  Englilh  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  by  M.  Nogues,  dodlor  in  phyfic  ;  with  an  anfwer 
to  the  objections  of  Dr.  Camerarius ;  containing  alfo  fe- 
veral  letters  written  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  a  methodical 
diftribution  of  folfils,  tranllated  from  the  Englilh  by  Ni- 
ceron ;  Paris,  1735,  4to.  5.  Memoires  pour  fervir  a 
l’Hiftoire  des  Hommes  Illuftres  dans  la  Republique  des 
Lettres,  avec  un  Catalogue  raifonne  des  leurs  Ouvrages. 
Of  this  publication  the  firit  volume  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1727,  nmo.  and  the  reft  were  printed  in  fuccellion  to  the 
forty-third  ;  but  in  the  three  laft  there  are  feveral  articles 
not  written  byNiceron.  This  is  confiaered  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  literary  biography,  although  the  ftyle  is  negli¬ 
gent,  and  no  great  degree  of  fagacity  is  Ihown  in  charac- 
terifing  the  different  perfons  who  are  its  fubjedls.  He 
has  applied  the  title  of  iUwJlrious  men  to  a  number  of 
authors,  many  of  whom  are  obfeure  or  contemptible ;  but 
the  refearches  into  the  hiftory  of  publications  are  ufeful, 
and  often  curious.  Ency.  Bvit. 

NICE'TAS  (David),  a  Greek  hillorian,  a  native,  as 
fome  relate,  of  Paphlagonia,  who  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Ignatius,  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Conftantinople,  which  was  tranllated  into  Latin 
by  Frederic  Mntius,  bilhop  of  Termoli ;  he  compofed  alfo 
feveral  panegyrics  in  honour  of  the  apoftles  and  other 
faints,  which  are  inferred  in  the  laft  continuation  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  by  Combefis. 

NICE'TAS,  furnamed  Serron,  a  learned  Greek  pre¬ 
late  who  flouriftied  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  contemporary  and  correfpondent  of  Theo. 
phyla<5l,  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  as  appears  from  let¬ 
ters  of  that  prelate  to  him  which  are  ftill  extant.  He  was 
made  deacon  and  mailer,  or  teacher,  of  the  great  church 
at  Conftantinople ;  from  which  fituation  he  was  promoted, 
at  firft  to  the  archbiihopric  of  Serron,  or  of  the  Serraj  in 
4  Macedonia, 
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Macedonia,  and  afterwards  to  the  metropolitan  fee  of 
Heraclea  in  Thrace.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  upon  Six¬ 
teen  of  the  Orations  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  of  which  a  Latin 
verfion,  from  a  mutilated  and  imperfedt  copy,  was  given  by 
James  Billy  in  his  edition  of  that  father’s  works.  The 
fame  editor  alfo  gave  a  Latin  verfion  of  the  Notes  of  Ni¬ 
cetas  upon  fome  Poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  which 
were  publiilied  in  Greek  at  Venice,  in  1563,  4to.  under  the 
affumed  name  of  Cyrus  Dadybrenjis ,  a  bifhop  of  Paphla- 
gonia.  Nicetas  was  the  author  of  “  Canonical  Anfwers” 
to  queftions  propofed  by  a  certain  bifhop,  named  Conftan- 
tine,  which  John  Leunclavius  publifhed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Jur.  Graec.  Rom.  He  is 
faid  by  fome  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  “  A  Catena 
upon  the  Book  of  Job,”  from  the  commentaries  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Greek  fathers  ;  while  others  maintain  that  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  attributed  to  Olympiodorus.  A  Latin  verfion 
of  this  work  was  given  by  Paul  Comitolo,  1 587,  410.  and 
it  was  publiilied  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  London,  by  Pa- 
tricius  Junius,  in  1637,  folio.  Nicetas  is  alfo  thought  to 
have  been  the  author  of  “  Catenae  upon  the  Pfalms,  and 
Song  of  Songs,”  printed  at  Bafil  in  1552  ;  and  of  others 
on  Luke,  Matthew,  &c.  Gen.Biog. 

NICE'TAS  (Achominatus),  furnamed  Choniates,  a 
modern  Greek  hillorian,  born  at  Chone  in  Phrygia,  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
filled  a  dignified  Ration  in  the  court  of  Conftantinople. 
At  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Franks,  in  1204,  he 
withdrew  with  a  young  woman  whom  he  refcued  from  the 
enemy,  and  married  her  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he 
died  in  1206.  He  wrote  a  period  of  Byzantine  Hiftory, 
from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  where  Zonaras 
ceafes,  to  the  year  1203,  being  eighty-five  years,  in  twenty- 
one  books,  w'hich  are  ftill  extant.  They  were  printed  with 
the  verfion  of  Jerome  Wolff  at  Bafil  in  1557;  and  were 
inferted  in  the  Louvre  edition  of  the  Byzantine  Hiftorians, 
of  1647.  To  this  writer  alfo  are  attributed  the  five  firft 
books  of  the  “  Treafure  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,”  tranf- 
lated  by  Morel,  and  printed  in  1580. 

NICETE'RIA,  a  feftival  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  the 
vidlory  which  Minerva  obtained  over  Neptune,  in  their 
difpute  about  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

NI'CETY.  J'.  Minute  accuracy  of  thought. — Nor 
was  this  nicety  of  his  judgment  confined  only  to  litera¬ 
ture,  but  was  the  fame  in  all  other  parts  of  art.  Prior. — 
Accurate  performance  or  obfervance. — As  for  the  work- 
manlhip  of  the  old  Roman  pillars,  the  ancients  have  not 
kept  to  the  nicety  of  proportion  and  the  rules  of  art  fo 
much  as  the  moderns.  Addifon  on  Italy. — Faftidious  deli¬ 
cacy;  fqueamifhnefs. — So  love  doth  loathe  difdainful 
nicety.  Spenfer. 

He  them  with  fpeeclies  meet 

Does  fair  intreat;  no  courtfing  nicety. 

But  fimple  true,  and  eke  unfeigned  fweet.  Spenfer. 

Minute  obfervation;  punctilious  difcrimination ;  fub- 
tilty. — If  reputation  attend  thefe  conquells,  which  de¬ 
pend  on  the  finenefs  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  if  the  wit  of  men  fo  employed  fiiould  perplex  and 
fubtilize  the  fignification  of  founds.  Locke. — His  conclu- 
fions  are  not  built  upon  any  niceties,  or  folitary  and  un¬ 
common  appearances,  but  on  the  molt  fimple  and  obvi¬ 
ous  circumftances  of  thefe  terreftrial  bodies.  Woodward. — 
Delicate  management;  cautious  treatment; 

Love  fuch  nicety  requires, 

One  blaft  will  put  out  all  his  fires.  Swift. 

Effeminate  foftnefs.— Niceties,  in  the  plural,  is  generally 
applied  to  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 

NICE'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne:  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Tonnerre. 

NICH'ABURG,  a  town  of  Periia,  in  Chorafan,  famous 
for  a  mine  of  turquoife-ftones  in  its  neighbourhood  : 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Mefchid. 

NICH'E,  /.  in  architecture,  a  hollow  funk  into  a  wall,  for 
the  commodious  placing  of  a  ftatue.  The  word  is  French, 
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from  the  Italian  nicchio,  a  fith-thell ;  the  ftatue  being  en- 
clofed  as  in  a  fliell,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  the  Ihell 
wherewith  the  tops  of  fome  of  them  are  adorned. — Niches, 
containing  figures  of  white  (tone  or  marble,  fhould  not  be 
coloured  in  their  concavity  too  black.  Wotton. 

They  not  from  temples  nor  from  gods  refrain. 

But  the  poor  lares  from  the  niches  feize, 

If  they  be  little  images  that  pleafe.  Dryden. 

On  the  fouth  a  long  majeftick  race 
Of  ^Egypt’s  priefts  the  gilded  niches  grace.  Pope. 
Station  in  life. — The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  eftates  are 
well  enough  qualified  to  read  pamphlets  againft  religion 
and  high-flying  ;  whereby  they  fill  their  niches,  and  carry 
themfelves  through  the  world  with  that  dignity  which 
beft  becomes  a  fenator  and  a  fquire.  Swift's  Micellanies . 

NICH'ED,  adj.  placed  in  a  niche. 

NICH'IL.  See  Nihil. 

NIC'HOLAiF,  an  improving  town  of  Ruflia,  at  the 
diftance  of  forty  miles  from  Cherfon,  fituated  on  the  Bog, 
which  is  here  a  fine  river  without  either  bar  or  cataraCf. 
The  ftreets  of  Nicholaef  are  wide ;  its  atmolphere  is  healthy ; 
and  the  patronage  of  government,  joined  to  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  many  foreigners  refiding  here,  bids  fair  to  render 
itfoon  the  third  city  of  Ruflia.  Yet  not  many  years  have 
elapfed  fince  Nicholaef  was  a  village.  Clarke's  Travels  in 
Iiujfia. 

NIC'HOLAS,  [Gr.  a  conquerer  of  the  people.]  A 
man’s  name. 

NIC'HOLAS,  (St.)  wliofe  feftival  is  noticed  in  our  re¬ 
formed  calendar,  was  once  in  this  country,  as  he  is  ftill  in 
moll  parts  of  the  continent,  held  in  the  higheft  venera¬ 
tion.  His  true  and  genuine  hiftory  marks  him  to  have  been 
confpicuous  through  life  for  piety,  meeknefs,  charity,  and 
every  other  of  the  fofter  and  more  amiable  qualities.  Hei 
was  born  in  the  fourth  century,  at  Patura,  a  city  of  Lycia, 
of  reputable  parents,  who  early  initiated  him  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Chriltian  faith,  which  he  praflifed  in  fo  ex¬ 
emplary  a  manner  as  to  receive  the  patronage  of  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  through  him  become  the  head  of  the 
church,  or  bifhop,  of  Myra.  He  died  about  the  year  392. 
His  legendary  life  abounds  too  greatly  with  abfurd  ftate- 
ments_  of  miraculous  powers  to  warrant  recital,  beyond 
what  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  various  patronages  which  fuperftition  formerly  af- 
figned  to  him,  and  which  are  yet  credited  by  thofe  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches.  Milner,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Win- 
chefter,  defcribes  a  curious  font  preferved  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city ;  and  applies  the  carvings  on  it  to  the  life  and 
miracles  of  this  faint. 

When  he  was  an  infant,  and  confequently  dependent 
upon  the  fuftenance  with  which  Providence  has  fo  boun¬ 
tifully  provided  the  female  parent,  he  never  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  receive  fuch  natural  fupport  on  Wednefdays  or 
Fridays  ;  a  virtuous  and  exemplary  attention  to  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  church,  which  marked  him  (juftly,  could  we 
but  believe  the  fable)  “as  a  pattern  for  future  infants,” 
and  caufed  him  to  be  regarded  as  their  peculiar  faint  and 
patron,  under  the  endearing  title  of  “  Child-Bifhop.” 

St.  Nicholas, as  the  child  or  boy  bifhop,  is  ufually  depidled 
in  Roman-catholic  countries,  furrounded  by  naked  chil¬ 
dren  ;  or,  in  fome  inftances,  with  the  emblematical  device 
of  “  two  boys  in  a  tub ;”  the  caufe  of  which  latter  has 
been  very  minutely  explained  by  an  Italian  author,  who, 
for  the  edification  of  the  papifts,  publiilied  this  faint’s  life 
in  the  year  1645.  “  The  fame  of  St.  Nicholas’s  virtues 
was  lo  great,”  fays  the  ingenious  writer,  “  that  an  Afiatic 
gentleman,  on  fending  his  two  fons  to  Athens'for  educa¬ 
tion,  ordered  them  to  call  on  the  bifhop  for  his  benedic¬ 
tion  ;  but  they,  getting  to  Myra  late  in  the  day,  thought 
proper  to  defer  their  vifit  until  the  morrow,  and  tookup 
their  lodgings  at  an  inn,  where  the  landlord  to  fecure 
their  baggage  and  effedts  to  himfelf,  murdered  them  in 
their  fleep,  and  then  cut  them  into  pieces,  faking  them, 
and  putting  them  into  a  pickling-tub,  with  fome  pork 
which  was  there  already,  meaning  to  fell  the  whcle  as  fuch. 

The 
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The  bifhop,  however,  having  had  a  vifion  of  this  impious 
fanfabtion,  immediately  reforted  to  the  inn,  and,  calling 
the  holt  to  him,  reproached  him  for  this  horrid  villany. 
The  man,  perceiving  that  he  was  difcovered,  confelfed  his 
crime,  and  entreated  the  bifhop  to  intercede  in  his  behalf 
to  the  Almighty  for  his  pardon;  who,  being  moved  with 
companion  at  his  contrite  behaviour,  confeftion,  and  tho¬ 
rough  repentance,  befought  Almighty  God  not  only  to 
pardon  the  murderer,  but  alfo,  for  the  glory  of  his  name, 
to  reftore  life  to  the  poor  innocents  who  had  been  fo  in¬ 
humanly  put  to  death.  The  faint  had  hardly  finifhed  his 
prayer,  when  the  mangled  and  detached  pieces  of  the  two 
youths  were,  by  divine  power,  re-united;  and,  perceiving 
themfelves  alive,  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  holy 
man,  to  kifs  and  embrace  them  ;  but  the  bilhop,  not  buf¬ 
fering  their  humiliation,  exhorted  them  to  return  their 
thanks  to  God  alone  for  this  mark  of  his  mercy,  and  gave 
them  good  advice  for  the  future  conduct  of  their  lives; 
and  then,  adding  to  it  his  bleffing,  fent  them,  with  great 
joy,  to  prol'ecute  their  liudies  at  Athens.” 

Many  free  fchools  were  eftablifhed  for  the  inftrubtion  of 
youth  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Nicholas,  their  great 
friend;  and,  before  the  reformation,  the  election  of  what 
was  known  by  the  title  of  boy-bilhop,  or  epifcopus  puero- 
rum ,  in  our  feveral  cathedrals,  has  been  generally  conli- 
dered  to  have  fprung  from  the  alleged  extraordinary  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  faint  to  infantine  virtue;  though  it  mult 
be  confelfed  that  it  has  been  more  probably  accounted  for. 
In  the  early  ecclefiaftical  polity  of  the  Romilh  church,  it 
was  ufual,as  frequently  explained,  to  fiibftitute  Chriftian 
rites  for  others  of  a  heathenilh  nature  which  they  found 
in  exiftence,  in  order  the  more  fecurely  to  induce  a  change 
in  the  religious  creed  of  our  barbarous  forefathers,  when 
probably  a  more  rational  mode  would  not  have  been 
effeblive.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  when  the  end 
had  been  accomplifhed  which  was  originally  intended, 
the  practice  was  not  immediately  difcontinued,  inftead  of 
having  been  tolerated,  and  buffered  to  hold  out  for  deri- 
fion,  the  bilhops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  very  church 
that  had  originated  their  exigence  for  an  exprefs  con¬ 
trary  purpofe.  This  holiday,  however,  not  only  conti¬ 
nued  after  the  idolatries  of  the  heathens  had  for  ages 
ceafed,  but  even  until  the  middle  of  the  lixteenth  century, 
under  the  additional  various  titles  of  Fejtum  Kalendarium, 
Hypodiaconorum ,  Stultorum,  and  Libertas  Dccembrica.  At 
that  period,  or  perhaps  later,  the  people  ufed  to  affemble 
in  the  church  in  mafks,  to  elebt  their  child-pope,  or  boy- 
bilhop,  pradtifing  every  fpecies  of  profligate  mockery,  and 
indulging  in  the  extremes  of  licentioufnefs ;  the  priefts 
themfelves  joining  in  the  abomination,  and  even  exceed¬ 
ing  the  laity  in  ridiculing  their  holy  function.  At  w'hat 
precife  time  this  cuftom  was  firft  inftituted,  has  eluded 
refearch,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  origi¬ 
nated  on  the  continent,  from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted 
to  this  country.  So  early  as  1290,  a  -boy-bilhop  and  his 
prebendaries  received  forty  drillings  for  performing  vef- 
pers  before  Edward  I.  at  Heton,  near  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne.  In  “  the  inventorye  of  chyrch-goades”  belonging 
to  the  paridi  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  Billingfgate,  is  inl’erted 
the  following  item,  “a  myter,  for  a  bidrop  at  Seint  Ny- 
clrolas  tyde,  garnilhed  with  fylver  and  anelyd,  and  perle 
and  counterfete  Hones.” 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Mudc,  affords  an 
account  of  the  ceremony  at  Sarunr,  which,  with  fonre 
fmall  variation,  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to  our  cathe¬ 
drals  at  large.  “  He,”  the  boy-bidrop,  “  was  to  be  elected 
from  among  the  chorifters,  on  the  anniverfary  of  St. 
Nicholas,  being  the  6th  day  of  December;  was  inverted 
with  great  authority, and  had  the  ftateof  a  diocefan  bidrop, 
from  the  time  of  his  eleftion  until  Innocents’  Day,  as  it 
is  called,  being  the  28th  of  the  fame  month.  He  was  to 
bear  the  name  and  maintain  the  ftate  of  a  bidrop,  habited 
with  a  crofier  or  palloral  ftaff  in  his  hand,  and  a  mirtre 
on  his  head.  His  fellows,  the  reft  of  the  children  of  the 
dhoir,  were  to  take  upon  them  the  ftyle  and  office  of  pre¬ 
bendaries,  and  yield  to  the  bidiop  canonical  obedience  j 
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and,  further,  the  fame  fervice  as  the  very  bidrop  hinrfelf, 
with  his  dean  and  prebendaries,  had  they  been  to  officiate, 
were  to  have  performed,  the  very  fame,  nrafs  excepted, 
was  done  by  the  chorifter  and  his  canons,  upon  the  eve 
and  holiday.  TlreUfe  of  Sarum  required  alfo,  that  upon 
the  eve  of  Innocents’-day,  the  clroriller-bidrop  with  his 
fellows,  llrould  go  in  folemn  proceffion  to  the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  copes,  and  with  burning  tapers  in  their 
hands ;  and  that,  during  the  proceffion,  three  of  the 
boys  diould  fnrg  certain  hymns  mentioned  in  the  rubric. 
The  proceffion  was  made  through  the  great  door  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  church,  in  fuch  order,  that  the  dean  and 
canons  went  foremoft,  the  chaplain  next,  and  the  bifhop, 
with  his  little  prebendaries,  laft ;  agreeable  to  that  rule  in 
the  ordering  of  all  proceffions,  which  affigns  the  rearward 
ftation  to  the  moil  honourable.  In  the  choir  was  a  feat 
or  throne  for  the  bifhop;  and,  as  to  the  reft  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  they  were  difpofed  on  each  fide  of  the  choir,  upon 
the  uppermoft  afcent.  And  fo  careful  was  the  church  ta 
prevent  any  diforder,  which  the  rude  curiofity  of  the 
multitude  might  occafion  in  the  celebration  of  this  lin¬ 
gular  ceremony,  that  their  llatutes  forbade  all  perfons 
whatfoever,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication, 
to  interrupt  or  prefs  upon  the  children,  either  in  the 
proceffion  or  during  any  part  of  the  fervice  directed  by 
the  rubric  ;  or  any  way  to  hinder  or  interrupt  them  in 
the  execution  or  performance  of  what  it  concerned  them 
to  do.  Farther  it  appears,  that  this  infant-bifhop  did,  to 
a  certain  limit,  receive  to  his  own  ufe  rents  and  other 
emoluments  of  the  church.  In  cafe  the  little  bifhop  died 
within  the  month,  his  exequies  were  folemnized  with 
great  pomp;  and  he  was  interred,  like  other  bifliops,  with 
all  his  ornaments.”  One  inftance  of  which  attention,  fir 
John  might  have  added,  to  the  remains  of’a  boy  who  died 
during  the  continuance  of  his  jurifdiblion,  may  be  feen. 
near  the  w'eft  end  of  Sarum  cathedral,  where  is  the  figure 
of  a  youth,  clad  in  the  epifcopal  habit,  Handing  on  a 
monfter,  with  a  lion’s  head,  and  the  tongue  and  tail  of  a 
dragon;  in  allufion  to  the  expreffion  of  the  pfalmift — 
Thou  Jhalt  tread  on  the  lion  and  the  dragon. 

To  thefe  mockeries  of  an  ecclefiaftical  import  fucceeded 
others  having  a  political  tendency,  over  which  the  Abbot 
of  Unreafon,  Abbot  of  Mifrule,  or,  as  he  was  fubfe- 
quently  called,  the  Lord  of  Mifrule,  held  pre-eminent 
lway.  See  Lord  of  Misrule,  vol.  xiii.  663,  4/5.  and 
the  articles  there  referred  to. 

St.  Nicholas  wras  likewife  venerated  as  the  protestor  of 
virgins ; .and  there  are,  or  were  until  lately,  numerous 
fantaftical  cuftoms  obferved  in  Italy  and  various  parts  of 
France,  in  reference  to  that  peculiar  tutelary  patronage. 
In  feveral  convents  it  was  cuftomary,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Nicholas,  for  the  boarders  to  place  each  a  filk  flocking  at 
the  door  of  the  apartment  of  the  abbefs,  with  a  piece  of 
paper  inclofed,  recommending  themfelves  to  “  Great  St. 
Nicholas  of  her  Chamber;”  and  the  next  day  they  were 
called  together  to  witnefs  the  faint’s  attention,  who  nevSr 
failed  to  fill  the  ftockings  with  fvveetmeats,  and  other  trifles 
of  that  kind,  with  which  thefe  credulous  virgins  made  a 
general  feaft.  Many  of  the  Italian  nobles  had  a  practice 
called  zapata,  (the  Spanifli  for  a  flioe,)  which  tomewhac 
refembled  this  foolery.  Carefully  watching  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  they  ufed  to  place  in  the  flippers  or  ftockings.  of 
perfons  they  wilhed  to  honour,  fome  prefent  of  drets  or 
trinkets,  which,  on  the  morning  of  this  taint’s  day,  was 
meant  to  furprife  and  gratify  their  vifitors.  Both  ulages 
appear  to  have  taken  their  rife  from  the  fame  fable.  A 
gentleman,  it  would  appear,  of  noble  delcent,  had,  by 
tome  cafual  misfortune,  become  fo  reduced  by  penury 
and  want,  as  even  bafely  to  propofe  to  his  three  daughters 
to  abandon  themfelves  to  a  life  of  profligacy,  for  their 
mutual  fupport.  St.  Nicholas,  thocked  at  fuch  threatened 
degradation  of  the  female  charabter,  refolved  to  interpofe 
his  kind  afliftance  for  the  relief  of  thefe  diltreffed  damlels, 
and  accordingly  threw  into  the  chamber  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  a Jloching  containing  a  portion  for  his  eldelt  daugh¬ 
ter,  who,  thus  happily  provided  for,  was  fpeedily  difpofed 
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of  in  wedlock  ;  the  fecond  in  due  time  received  the  like 
aid,  and  afterwards  the  third,  by  which  means  they  were 
all  rendered  happy  in  the  choice  of  their. hearts!  Hence 
probably  the  ceremony  of  “  throwing  the  Hocking”  on  a 
wedding  night. 

St.  Nicholas,  ftyled  in  feveral  of  the  legends  <JThe 
glorious  Confeffor,”  was  not  the  patron  of  infants  and  of 
virgins  only  ;  he  had  alfo  the  peculiar  honour  of  being 
worfhipped  by  fea-faring  men  of  every  denomination.  In 
illuftration  of  this  fa6t,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  there 
is  fcarcely  a  place  of  any  note  around  our  coaft,  or  ad¬ 
joining  the  principal  rivers,  but  has  fome  facred  edifice 
dedicated  to  him.  The  firft  churches  built  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  others  of  the  molt  ancient  fea-ports, 
were  put  under  his  prote&ion,  and  enriched  by  offerings 
from  mariners,  fifhermen,  &c.  as  well  as  by  merchants 
trading  beyond  fea.  In  other  countries  the  like  atten¬ 
tions  were  paid  to  the  faint,  as  being  peculiarly  propitious 
to  all  connected  with  a  fea-faring  life;  and  we  find  that 
Charles  the  Third  of  Naples  inftituted  an  Order  for  the 
advancement  of  navigation,  called  the  Argonauts  of  St. 
Nicholas;  (fee  the  article  Knighthood,  vol.  xi.  p.  811.) 
while  in  Ruffia  in  particular,  numerous  places  of  devo¬ 
tion  were  dedicated  to  this  faint,  to  afford  voyagers  of 
every  kind  ample  opportunities  of  praying,  or  returning 
thanks  for  profperous  voyages.  He  is  indeed  generally 
held  as  the  great  patron  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  Even  the 
Mufcovite  Laplanders  have  been  taught  to  hold  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  in  veneration;  and  to  this  day  place  in  the  coffins  of 
their  deceafed  relatives  fmall  images  of  this  faint,  whom 
they  regard  as  one  of  the  moft  able  and  ftrenuous  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  dead. 

The  reafon  of  St.  Nicholas  having  been  the  faint  moft 
revered  by  mariners,  is  accounted  for  by  that  part  of  his 
life,  written  by  the  monks,  whereby  we  are  allured  that 
lie  not  only  by  his  prayers  abated  a  tempeft,  and  preferved 
the  ffiip  in  which  he  was  voyaging  to  the  Holy  Land,  but, 
upon  another  occafion,  perfonally  appeared  to  fome  mari¬ 
ners,  Who,  in  a  ftorm,  had  invoked  his  aid,  and  faved  them 
from  perilling,  although  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he 
was  then  living,  and  in  a  diftant  region  1  Numerous 
churches,  not  on  the  coaji,  were  alfo  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Nicholas ;  but  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  principally  from  the  power  of  the  Dominicans,  who, 
for  caufes  which  have  eluded  refearch,  adopted  him  as 
their  peculiar  tutelar  faint ;  while  the  dedication  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  this  faint  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  by  Henry  VI.  is  attributed  to  the  circumitance  of 
that  prince  having  been  born  on  the  anniverfary  of  St. 
Nicholas,  who,  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  was 
therefore  confidered  as  having  prefided  at  his  birth. 
Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria.  Time's  Telefcope,  1814.,  1815. 

NIC'HOLAS  I.  (Pope),  who  is  furnamed  the  Great, 
was  the  fon  of  one  Theodore,  and  a  native  of  Rome,  where 
he  was  ordained  fub-deacon  by  pope  Sergius  II.  and  dea¬ 
con  of  the  Roman  church  by  pope  Leo  IV.  So  high  was 
the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  thefe  offices,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  pope  Benedict  III.  in  the  year  858, 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  people,  elected  him  to 
the  vacant  dignity.  When  the  emperor  Louis  II.  who 
had  lately  left  Rome,  heard  of  this  event,  he  returned  to 
that  city,  and  affifted  in  perfon  at  the  confecration  of  the 
new  pontiff.  Some  days  afterwards,  being  told  that  the 
pope,  attended  by  the  Roman  nobility,  was  coming  to 
vifit  him,  he  went  out  to  meet  him,  and,  after  difmounting, 
took  hold  of  the  pope’s  bridle,  and  condelcended  to  lead 
his  horfe  for  fome  diftance  on  foot ;  as  he  alfo  did  at  the 
pope’s  departure.  When  emperors  and  kings  could  fub- 
mit  to  degrade  themfelves,  by  paying  fuch  extraordinary 
marks  of  refpeft  to  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  it  is  not  at  all 
furprifing  that  thefe  priefts  foon  began  to  look  upon  them¬ 
felves  as  the  lords  of  the  univerfe,  and  upon  the  princes 
of  the  earth  as  their  vaffals.  One  of  the  firft  ohjefts  of 
importance  which  engaged  the  attention,  of  the  new  pope, 
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was  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  Conftantinople,  which  had 
divided  the  eaftern  bifhops  into  two  parties,  and  feemed 
to  furnifh  him  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exer- 
cifing  his  power  and  authority  over  that  rival  fee.  The 
emperor  Michael,  incenfed  againft  the  patriarch  Ignatius, 
on  not  finding  him  fufficiently  obfequious  to  his  pleafure. 
commanded  him  to  be  driven  from  his  fee,  declared  law¬ 
fully  depofed,  and  fent  into  exile.  At  the  fame  time  Pho- 
tius,  who  was  univerfally  regarded  as  a  man  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  abilities,  and  as  the  rival  of  the  ancients  them¬ 
felves  in  every  branch  of  literature,  was  elefted  his  fuc- 
ceffor;  and,  fince  he  was  then  a  layman,  he  was  hurried 
through  the  ecclefiaftical  degrees  required  by  the  canons, 
and  confecrated  within  fix  days.  Thefe  events  occafioned 
no  little  difturbance  in  the  eaftern  churches,  efpecially  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Conftantinople;  fome  of  the  bifhops 
adhering  to  Ignatius,  and  others  acknowledging  Photius, 
Finding  the  bifhops  thus  divided,  Photius  refolved  to 
apply  to  the  pope,  and  endeavour  to  procure  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  election.  With  this  view  he  perfuaded  the 
emperor  to  fend  a  folemn  embaffy  to  Rome,  to  entreat  his 
liolinefs  to  fend  legates  into  the  eaft,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ftoring  with  him  the  decayed  difcipline  of  the  church,  and 
utterly  extirpating  the  lierefy  of  the  Iconoclafts.  With 
the  ambaffadors,  Photius  fent  four  bifhops,  who  were  in- 
ftrufted  to  give  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  what  had  paffed 
at  Conftantinople,  as  he  thought  might  induce  the  pope 
to  efpoufe  his  caufe.  After  receiving  the  ambaffadors,  and 
attending  to  the  account  given  by  the  bifhops,  Nicholas, 
by  the  advice  of  a  council,  determined  to  comply  with  the 
emperor’s  requeft  ;  and  nominated  two  bifhops,  Rodoald 
of  Porto,  and  Zachary  of  Anagni,  his  legates  to  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  eaft.  As,  however,  he  had  heard  nothing 
from  Ignatius  himfelf,  he  would  not  acknowledge  Photius 
till  his  ambaffadors  had  obtained  the  neceffary  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  points  at  iffue  between  them,  which  they  were 
ordered  to  refer  for  final  decifion  to  the  judgment  of  the 
apoftolic  fee.  With  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  emperor 
and  to  Photius,  the  legates  fet  out  for  Conftantinople; 
but  no  fooner  was  Michael  apprifed  that  his  holinefs  had 
not  acknowledged  Photius,  than  he  ordered  them  to  be 
confined  on  their  arrival,  and  ftriftly  guarded  to  prevent 
their  having  any  communication  with  the  friends  of  Igna¬ 
tius.  After  detaining  them  in  this  fituation  between  three 
and  four  months,  partly  by  menaces  and  partly  by  pro- 
mifes  of  great  rewards,  he  engaged  them  to  acknowledge 
his  patriarch,  and  to  exert  all  their  intereft  and  credit  in 
liis  favour.  Upon  this  a  numerous  council  was  alfembled 
at  Conftantinople,  in  861,  the  members  of  which  endea¬ 
voured  to  extort  from  Ignatius  a  refignation  of  his  dig¬ 
nity;  and,  when  they  found  him  refolute  in  his  reful’al, 
they  palled  a  fentence  of  depolition  againft  him,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  legates,  while  Ignatius  appealed  to 
the  pope.  Afterwards  he  was  treated  with  great  barba¬ 
rity  by  his  rival,  from  whofe  power  he  wasfo  fortunate  as 
to  efcape,  and  to  conceal  himfelf  till,  the  dread  of  an  in- 
furredlion  among  the  populace  obliged  the  emperor  to 
permit  him  to  refide  in  his  monaltery.  In  his  appeal 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  the  pope,  he  gave  him  a  minute 
account  of  every  thing  that  palled  on  the  occafion  of  his 
expulfion,  and  the  intrufion  of  Photius ;  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  council  which  depofed  him ;  and  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  apoftolic  legates.  About  the  fame  time  the 
pope  received  the  afts  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  council 
by  the  fecretary  of  the  emperor,  together  with  letters 
from  that  prince  and  Photius.  Upon  comparing  thefe 
a<fts  and  letters  with  the  account  fent  to  him  by  Ignatius, 
Nicholas  determined  to  fupport  that  patriarch,  and  to  dis¬ 
avow  the  proceedings  of  his  legates ;  and,  in  order  to 
fhow  to  all  the  world,  in  the  moft  public  manner,  his  dif- 
approbation  of  their  conduft,  he  immediately  alfembled 
a  council  at  Rome  in  863,  and  folemnly  declared,  in  the 
prefence  of  Leo  the  imperal  ambaflador,  that  they  had 
afted  contrary  to  liis  inftrudtions;  that  they  were  not 
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authorifed  to  confirm  the  depofition  of  Ignatius,  and  the 
election  of  Photius;  and  that  he  never  had  confented, 
nor  ever  would  content,  to  the  one  meafure  or  the  other. 

It  was,  mod  probably,  during  the  time  when  the  buli- 
nefs  relating  to  the  fee  of  Conftantinople  was  agitating, 
that  the  quarrel  took  place  between  pope  Nicholas  and 
John  arclibifhop  of  Ravenna;  though  we  are  not  informed 
precifely  in  what  year  it  happened.  Cave  places  it  under 
the  year  86 1.  According  to  Anaftafius,  John,  acting 
more  like  a  lawlefs  tyrant  than  a  bifliop,  had  excommuni¬ 
cated  feveral  perfons  without  juft  caufe,  and  feized  on 
•their  eftates.  He  had  alfo  pofleffed  himlelf  of  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Roman  church,  and  had  arbitrarily  depofed 
and  imprifoned  prefbyters  and  deacons  of  the  province  of 
,/Emilia,  under  the  immediate  jurifdiftion  of  the  apoftolic 
fee.  What  was  hill  more  aggravating,  he  had  diverted 
devout  people  from  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the  holy 
apoltles  ;  and  was  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  the  pope 
had  no  power  to  fummon  him  to  Rome.  This  interference 
with  the  interefts,  and  opppfition  to  the  authority,  of  the 
papal  fee,  Nicholas  could  not  digeft  ;  and  therefore,  after 
citing  John  three  times  to  a  council  at  Rome,  upon  his 
non-appearance,  pronounced  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  againfl  him.  The  archbilhop,  not  intimidated  in  the 
leaft  at  this  fentence,  immediately  determined  to  maintain, 
even  at  Rome,  the  independency  of  his  fee ;  and  he  fet 
out  accordingly  for  that  city,  accompanied  by  feveral 
perfons  of  diftindtion,  whom  the  emperor  Louis  had  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  him  in  the  character  of  his  envoys,  and 
to  countenance  him  on  his  arrival  there.  Thefe  envoys, 
however,  the  pope  contrived  to  gain  over,  and  then  fent 
the  arclibifhop  an  order  to  appear  on  a  given  day  before 
the  council  which  had  condemned  him,  and  there  give 
ai}  account  of  his  conduft.  To  this  order  the  prelate 
paid  no  regard,  but  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Ravenna.  Alarmed  at  his  return,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  firft  diftinftion  in  that  city,  as  well  as 
in  the  province  of  ./Emilia,  haftened  to  Rome,  attended 
by  crowds  of  people,  in  order  to  lay  their  grievances  be¬ 
fore  the  pope.  They  even  entreated  his  holinefs  to  viiit 
that  city  and  diocefe  in  perfon,  and  redeem  them  by  his 
prefence  from  the  infuft'erable  oppreffions  under  which 
they  groaned. '  With  this  requeft  the  pope  complied  ;  and, 
being  informed  upon  the  fpot  of  the  tyranny  and  rapine 
of  the  archbilhop,  reftored  to  every  perfon  the  property 
of  which  he  had  been  plundered,  and  ifl'ued  a  decree 
confirming  what  he  had  done.  John  had  not  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  pope  ;  but,  when  he  heard  of  his  approach, 
fled  to  Pavia,  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  emperor, 
vyvho  refuted  there.  To  his  great  mortification,  neither 
the  bifliop  .nor  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who 
had  heard  of  his  being  excommunicated,  would  admit 
him  into  their  houfes,  nor  fuller  any  necefiaries  to  be  fold 
to  him  and  his  attendants,  nor  even  fo  much  as  converfe 
with  them.  The  treatment  which  the  archbilhop  met 
with  from  the  emperor  was  not  lefs  mortifying:  for  that 
prince  refufed  to  admit  him  to  his  prefence,  and  fent  him 
his  advice,  to  fubmit  and  obtain  the  absolution  of  the  pope, 
if  he  hoped  for  his  favour.  Finding  himlelf  thus  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  mercy  of  his  holinefs,  John  at  length  re- 
folved  to  fatisfy  him,  and  with  that  yiew fet  out  forRome, 
with  envoys,  .who pi  the  emperor,  at  his  parneft  requefl, 
had  appointed  to  attend  him  thither.  Here  he  fucceeded, 
by  tears  and  prayers,  and  e.xpreflions  of  great  contrition 
for  his  pait  offences,  in  appealing  the  wrath  of  the  pontiff, 
and  was  abfolve.d  by  him  from  the  fentence  .of  excommu¬ 
nication  ;  but  not'  before  he  had  appeared  at  a  council 
fummoned  by  the  pope  on  that  occalion,  and  there  lub- 
fcribed  and  fworp  to  a  nioft  humiliating  aft  of  fubmiffion. 
Thus  at  laffthe  fee  of  Ravenna  became  entirely  lubjeCjed 
to  that  of  Rome. 

We  ha.ve  juff  feen  that,  in  a  pouncil  held  at  Rome  in  the 
year  863,  pope  Nicholas  excommunicated  Photius,  wbohad 
fupplanted  Ignatius  in  the  fee  of  Conftantinople,  as  an  u.fur- 
per.  When  information  of  this  procedure  was  brought  to 


the  emperor  Michael,  lie  fent  a  letter  to  his  holinefs,  filled 
with  the  fevered  inveftives,  reproaches,  and  menaces :  to 
which  Nicholas,  returned  by  the  meflengerwho  broughtit 
a  long  reply,  ftill  extant,  confiding  of  anfwers,  one  by 
one,  to  the  various  articles,  or,  as  he  dyles  them,  b}af-. 
phemies  againdGod  and  St.  Peter,  contained  in  it.  Soon 
afterwards  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  emperor,  and 
nominated  legates,  who  were  direfted  to  proceed  to  Con- 
dantinople,  and  to  deliver  it  into  his  own  hands :  but,  as 
foon  as  they  entered  the  territories  of  the  empire,  their 
further  advance  was  prohibited  by  an  officer,  who  told 
them,  that  the  emperor  did  not  want  them,  and  that  they 
might  therefore  return  home,  All  intercourfe  being  now 
broken  off  between  Conffantinople  and  Rome,  Photius 
determined  to  keep  no  meafures  with  the  pope,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  the  emperor  the  aflembling  of  a  council  at  Con- 
ffantinople,  for  the  purpofe  of  depoiing  and  excommuni¬ 
cating  Nicholas  with  the  fame  folemnity  with  which  the 
pontiff'  had  depofed  and  excommunicated  him  at  Rome.. 
The  emperor  liavingconfented,  acouncilmet  accordingly 
by  his  order,  confiding  of  feveral  bilhops  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  jurifdiftion  of  the  fee  of  Conftantinople,  and  of 
perfons  who  were  called  legates  from  the  patriarchal  fees 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerufalem.  Before  this 
aflembly  the  pope  was  arraigned  of  innumerable  crimes, 
and,  being  pronounced  guilty,  was  fialemnly  depofed,  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  excom¬ 
municated,  with  all  who  fliould  communicate  with  him. 
Photius  alfo  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  patriarchs  and 
bilhops  of  the  eaft,  charging  the  Roman  church  with  fe¬ 
veral  erroneous  doftrines,  and  various  praftices  repugnant 
to  the  canons  of  the  univerfal  church,  and  exhorting  then* 
to  concur  with  him  in  an  oecumenical  council,  for  the 
purpofe  of  reforming  that  corrupted  church.  The  talk  of 
anfwering  thefe  charges,  Nicholas  devolved  on  Hincmar 
and  the  Gallican  bilhops  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  a  change 
of  affairs  in  church  and  Hate  took  place,  in  confequence 
of  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Michael,  and  Bafil’s  becom¬ 
ing  foie  head  of  the  empire,  for  :  on  the  very  next  day 
after  this  event,  Bafil  ordered  Photius  to  be  depofed  and 
confined  to  a  monaftery  ;  and  then,  fending  for  Ignatius, 
he  reinftated  him  in  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Of  this 
change  an  account  was  immediately  lent  to  Rome  ;  but 
our  pontiff'  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  fatisfaftion  which 
the  tidings  of  it  would  have  afforded  him.  He  died  in 
the  year  867,  after  he  had  prelided  over  the  Roman  church 
nine  years  and  between  fix  and  feven  months. 

Nicholas  was  a  perfon  of  confiderable  abilities  and 
learning,  and  particularly  excelled  as  a  canonift.  By  fome 
writers  he  has  been  compared  to  Leo  I.  and  Gregory  I. 
and  pronounced  equally  worthy  with  them  of  the  furname 
of  Great.  In  ambition  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  fall 
Ihort  of  them  ;  and  he  made  it  the  fluffy  of  his  pontificate, 
to  fubjugate  all  other  fees  to  his  own,  and,  by  depreciating 
the  authority  of  the  princes,  to  raife  his  own  power  above 
theirs,  and  that  of  the  church  above  the  ftate.  Hence  his 
fuccefl'ors  in  the  papal  fee  were  induced  to  bellow  on  him 
the  honours  of  fajntfhip.  He  is  commended  by  Anafta¬ 
fius  for  his  charity  to  the  poor,  and  the  magnificent  pre- 
fents  which  he  made  to  the  churches  at  Rome,  particularly 
that  of  St.  Peter.  The  public  works  of  his  pontificate 
were,  the  repairing  of  an  aqueduft  which  conveyed  water 
to  the  Vatican  balilic,  and  the  re-building  of  the  city  of 
Oltia,  which  was  ftrengthened  with  new  works  to  relift  the 
fudden  attacks  of  the  Saracens.  Of  his  “  Letters,”  nearly 
a  hundred  have  reached  our  times,  which  are  inl'erted  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Colleft.  Concil.  and  they  were 
publilhed  feparately  at  Rome,  in  1542,  folio. 

NICHOLAS  II.  (Pope),  whole  original  name  was 
Gerard,  was  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  became  bifliop  of 
Florence,  JVhen,  in  the  year  1058,  the  death  of  pope 
Stephen  IX.  at  Florence  was  known  at  Rome,  a  ftrong 
party,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  counts  of  Tulculum, 
determined  tq  choofe  for  his  fucceflor  John  Mincius, 
bilhop  of  Veletri ;  and,  placing  him  upon  the  pontifical 

throne. 
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throne,  gave  him  the  name  of  Benedict  X.  As,  however, 
he  had  been  chofen  and  confecrated  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  confent  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  Germany,  a  de¬ 
putation  was  difpatched  from  fome  of  the  chief  citizens 
and  clergy  of  Rome  to  the  emprefs  Agnes,  with  affu- 
rances  that  they  had  no  concern  in  that  uncanonical 
election,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  as 
pope  the  perfon  whom  the  king  fhould  be  pleafed  to  no¬ 
minate.  This  deputation  was  well  received  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  court ; and  the  king  nominated  the  bifhop  of  Florence, 
as  one  who  was  equally  acceptable  to  the  Italians  and 
Germans.  Rome  being  now  in  tli,e  poffeffion  of  Benedict 
and  his  party,  the  cardinals  and  the  reft  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  who  had  retired  from  the  city  that  they  might  not 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  Benedict,  met  at  Sienna,  where, 
in  OCtober  1058,  with  the  confent  of  the  Roman  people, 
they  unanimoufly  eleCted  Gerard  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
Immediately  after  his  election,  hefummoned  a  council  to 
affemble  at  Sutri,  in  order  to  concert  the  proper  meafures 
for  expelling  Benedict  from  the  feat  of  the  papal  govern¬ 
ment.  This  council  was  attended  by  molt  of  the  Italian 
bilhops,  and  by  Godfrey  duke  of  Tufcany,  whom  the 
king  had  ordered  to  efcort  the  new  pope  to  Rome,  and  to 
fee  him  placed  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  council 
with  one  voice  declared  Gerard  lawfully  eleCted;  and 
then  thundered  out  a  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  Benedict.  That  anti-pope,  fully  fenfible  of  his 
inability  to  conteft  for  the  tiara  againft  the  powerful  pro- 
teCtors  of  his  opponent,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of 
the  fentence  pronounced  againft  him,  retired  into  privacy, 
and  relinquifhed  the  field  to  his  rival.  Information  of 
his  retreat  having  been  carried  to  Gerard,  he  came  to 
Rome,  attended  by  the  bilhops  of  the  council  and  duke 
Godfrey,  where  he  was  received  with  all  pofiible  marks  of 
refpeCt  and  efteem,  and  folemnly  enthroned  in  January 
J059,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  II.  A  few  days 
after  this  event,  Benedict,  being  admitted  into  his  pre- 
fence,  threw  liimfelf  at  his  feet,  acknowledging  himfelf 
an  ufurper,  and  entreating  forgivenefs,  protefting  at  the 
lame  time,  that  he  had  never  afpired  at  the  pontifical  dig¬ 
nity,  but  had  been  compelled  to  accept  of  it.  Moved  by 
his  profelfions  of  repentance,  Nicholas  abfolved  him  from 
the  excommunication,  but  diverted  him  of  all  his  eccle- 
fiaftical  functions,  and  obliged  him  to  fpend  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  only  to  lay-communion. 

In  the  firit  year  of  his  pontificate,  Nicholas  convened 
a  council  at  the  Lateran  palace,  to  which  all  the  bilhops 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  were  invited,  in  order 
to  take  into  confideration  the  belt  means  for  fupprefting 
the  opinions  of  the  famous  Berenger  relating  to  the  eu- 
charift,  who,  notwithftanding  his  former  recantations  of 
them,  ftill  continued  to  teach  them  in  private,  and  daily 
gained  many  followers.  On  this  occafion,  he  fummoned 
Berenger  himfelf  to  attend  and  maintain  his  opinions, 
giving  him  affurances  that  no  violence  fnould  be  offered 
to  him.  When  the  council  met,  the  pope  prefided  at  it 
in  perfon  ;  and  Berenger  is  faid  to  have  defended  his  opi¬ 
nions  for  fome  time,  but  at  length  to  have  made  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  error,  and  declared  his  readinefs 
to  fign  fuch  a  confeflion  of  faith  as  the  pope  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  ftiould  dictate  to  him.  The  council,  pleafed  at  his  fub- 
miflion,  directed  cardinal  Humbert  to  draw  up  a  formu¬ 
lary  for  his  fignature,  containing  doCtrines  direCtly  oppo- 
fite  to  thofe  for  which  he  contended.  This  he  fubfcribed 
in  their  prefence ;  and  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  fent 
into  all  the  countries  where  all  his  doCtrines  had  been  pro¬ 
pagated,  as  teftimonies  to  his  recantation;  but,  on  his  return 
to  France,  he  re-abjured  what  he  had  fubfcribed,  and 
zealoully  taught  and  defended  his  former  opinions.  The 
pope  wrote  to  him  letters  of  exhortation,  but  to  no  pur- 
pole  :  the  controverfy  was  prolonged  by  a  multitude  of 
writings  on  both  fides,  and  the  followers  of  Berenger 
increafed. 

By  the  fame  council  at  the  Lateran  a  decree  was  palled 
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concerning  the  election  of  the  pope,  confining  it  to  the 
cardinals  ;  and  only  leaving  to  the  people,  the  clergy,  and 
the  emperor,  the  power  of  confirming  the  election 
which  they  had  made.  Several  canons  were  alfo  made  in 
it  againft  fimony,  inceftuous  marriages,  the  marriages  of 
priefts,  and  various  abufes  which  preceding  popes  had 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  extirpate.  During  the  fame  year 
in  which  this  council  was  held,  the  pope  fent  Peter  Da¬ 
mian,  cardinal-billiop  of  Oftia,  and  Anfelm,  biihop  of 
Lucca,  with  the  character  of  his  legates,  to  affift  Guido 
archbilhop  of  Milan  in  correcting  l'everal  abufes  which 
prevailed  in  that  church,  efpecially  fimony  and  the  incon¬ 
tinence  of  priefts;  and,  a  few  days  after  the  council  broke 
up,  he  fet  out  for  Melfi,  the  capital  of  Apulia,  where  he 
prelided  in  perfon  at  a  council  which  palled  many  fevere 
laws  for  the  fame  purpofe.  While  he  was  at  Melfi,  he 
received  an  embaffy  from  the  famous  Robert  Guifcard, 
the  Norman,  who  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole 
of  Apulia,  and  fpread  his  conquefts  over  the  greateft  part 
of  Calabria.  That  warrior  was  1'enfible  of  the  advanta¬ 
ges  which  he  and  his  nation  would  derive  from  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  friendlliip  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  en¬ 
treated  for  an  interview  with  his  holinefs,  with  a  view  to 
difcufs  matters  which  were  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
both  parties.  To  this  requeft  Nicholas  readily  acceded, 
being  equally  defirous  with  the  Normans  that  a  good  un¬ 
demanding  lliould  be  eftablilhed  between  fo  warlike  a 
nation  and  the  apoftolic  fee.  Robert,  therefore,  and  Ri¬ 
chard  count  of  Averfa,  attended  by  the  flower  of  the 
Norman  nobility,  waited  on  the  pope  at  Melfi,  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  refpeCt  and 
efteem.  After  a  few  conferences,  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  the  pope  lliould  abfolve  the  Normans  from 
the  excommunication  which  they  had  incurred,  and  con¬ 
firm  to  Robert  and  his  heirs  the  dukedoms  of  Apjulia  and 
Calabria,  which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Greeks,  and 
alfo  the  illand  of  Sicily,  after  he  ftiould  expel  the  Greeks 
and  Saracens  out  of  it.  It  was  alfo  agreed,  that  the  pope 
lliould  confirm  to  Richard  of  Averla  and  his  heirs  the 
city  and  principality  of  Capua,  out  of  which  he  had 
lately  driven  the  lawful  prince.  On  the  other  hand, 
Robert  and  Richard  agreed  to  acknowledge  themfelves 
vaflals  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  to  fwear  an  inviolable  alle¬ 
giance  to  pope  Nicholas  and  his  fuccelfors,  and  to  pay 
yearly  tribute  as  a  mark  of  their  fubjeCtion.  “  By  what 
authority,”  fays  Dr.  Mollieim,  “Nicholas  confirmed  the 
Norman  princes  in  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  provinces,  is 
more  than  we  know;  certain  it  is,  that  he  had  no  fort  of 
property  in  the  lands  which  he  granted  fo  liberally  to  the 
Normans,  who  held  them  already  by  the  odious  right  of 
conqueft.  Perhaps  the  lordly  pontiff  founded  this  right 
of  ceilion  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of  Conftantine  ;  or, 
probably,  fed  need  by  the  artful  and  ambitious  fuggeftions 
of  Hildebrand,  who  had  himfelf  an  eye  upon  the  pontifi¬ 
cate,  and  afterwards  filled  it  under  the  adopted  name  of 
Gregory  VII.  he  imagined  that,  as  Chrift’s  vice-regent, 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  king  of  kings,  and  had  the 
whole  univerfe  for  his  domain.  It  is  well  known  that 
Hildebrand  had  a  fupreme  afeendant  in  the  counfels  of 
Nicholas,  and  that  the  latter  neither  undertook  nor  exe¬ 
cuted  any  thing  without  his  direction.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  was  the  feudal  grant  made  to  Guifcard  by  this  pope, 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of 
theTwo  Sicilies,  and  of  the  fovereignty  over  that  kingdom 
which  the  Roman  pontiffs  conftantly  claim,  and  which 
the  Sicilian  monarchs  annually  acknowledge.” 

From  Melfi  the  pope  proceeded  to  Beneventum,  where 
he  held  another  council;  and  he  then  fet  out  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  Normans,  who 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Prtenefte,  Tufculum,  and  Nc- 
mentum,  to  fubmit  to  the  Pvoman  fee,  from  which  they 
had  revolted;  and  thefe  warriors  glfo  deftroyedthe  llrong 
holds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  many  petty  • 
tyrants  that  furrounded  the  city  of  Rome  on  all  fides.  In 
the  year  1060,  Nicholas  fent  Stephen,  cardinal-priert,  into 
-  v  France,' 
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France,  with  the  character  of  his  legate;  where  heprefided 
in  a  council  aflembled  at  Tours,  with  the  defign  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  abufes  which  prevailed  in  the  Gallican  church,  and 
were  connived  at  by  the  bilhops  in  thofe  parts.  In  the  year 
106 1 ,  Nicholas  held  a  council  inthe  Lateran  palace,  at  which 
were  prefent  Aldred  archbilhop  of  York,  and  Guifo  and 
Walter,  bilhops  eleft  of  Wells  and  Hereford.  Aldred 
had  been  tranflated  from  Worcefter  to  York,  and  he  un¬ 
dertook  the  journey  to  Rome,  that  he  might  receive  the 
pall  at  the  pope’s  hands,  who  however  would  not  grant 
it,  but  upon  the  condition  that  Aldred  fhould  refign  the 
fee  of  Worcefter,  which  he  was  defirous  of  retaining  with 
his  higher  preferment.  The  two  other  bilhops  accompa¬ 
nied  him,  that  they  might  be  ordained  by  the  pope  himfelf, 
who  performed  that  ceremony  in  the  prefence  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.  Soon  after  this  council  broke  up,  Nicholas  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  died  in  the  fame  year,  after  a  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  two  years  and  between  fix  and  feven  months.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  teftimony  of  cardinal  Damian,  he  was  a 
man  of  learning,  of  a  lively  genius,  and  of  great  refolution 
in  the  purfuit  of  any  undertaking  on  which  he  had  deter¬ 
mined.  He  alfo  fays  that  he  waschafte  beyond  fufpicion, 
and  that  his  generofity  to  the  poor  knew  no  bounds. 
There  are  nine  of  his  “  Letters”  ftill  extant ;  one  of  which, 
direfted  to  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  king  of  England,  con¬ 
tains  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
church  of  Weftminfter;  and  the  reft  chiefly  relate  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  France. 

NICHOLAS  III.  (Pope),  whofe  former  name  was  John 
Cajetan,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a  defcendant  from  a 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Urfini.  When  he  was 
raifed  to  the  purple,  he  was  made  cardinal-deacon  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Carcere  Tulliano.  Upon  the  death  of  pope 
John  XXL  at  Viterbo  in  theyear  1277,  the  cardinals  fliowed 
little  difpofition  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  fuccefl'or;  the 
Italians  oppofing  the  election  of  a  Frenchman,  and  the 
French  of  an  Italian.  It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the 
conftitution  of  Gregory  X.  concerning  the  conclave, 
(namely,  that  the  cardinals  fhould  be  fliut  up  till  they  had 
completed  the  eledi  >n,)  had  been  revoked  by  the  late 
pope,  and  that  the  cardinals  now  contented  themfelves 
with  meeting  only  once  a-day  on  this  bufinefs,  and  then 
returned  to  their  refpeftive  habitations.  When  they  had 
fpent  two  whole  months  without  coming  to  any  refolution, 
the  magiftrates  of  Viterbo,  thinking  it  unlikely  that  they 
would  come  to  an  agreement  fo  long  as  they  enjoyed  their 
liberty,  placed  them  under  confinement  in  the  town- 
lioufe  ;  and  even  then  a  vacancy  of  more  than  fix  months 
liadelapfed,  before  their  choice  was  declared  to  have  fallen 
on  cardinal  Cajetan.  Soon  after  his  eledion,  which  took 
place  in  November  1277,  he  repaired  to  Rome  in  order 
to  be  ordained,  as  he  was  only  in  deacon’s  orders  ;  and 
upon  his  being  crowned  he  took  the  name  of  Nicholas, 
from  the  faint  who  gave  the  title  to  his  cnrdinalate.  Be¬ 
fore  his  coronation  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Rudolph,  in 
order  to  prevent,  if  poflible,  the  war  which  threatened  to 
break  out  between  himand  Charles  kingofSieily.  Charles 
had  been  appointed  vicar  of  the  empire  in  Tufcany,  by 
pope  Clement  IV.  during  the  difpute  between  the  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  the  king  of  Caftile,  refpeding  the  imperial 
dignity.  As,  however,  Rudolph  was  now  acknowledged 
by  all  king  of  the  Romans,  he  maintained  that  the  office 
of  vicar  of  the  empire  had  ceafed,  and  that  all  the  power  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  devolved  on  him.  This  power  Charles  re- 
fufed  to  relinquiffi,  and  Rudolph  was  preparing  to  drive 
him  from  Tufcany  by  force  of  arms.  The  pope’s  objed, 
therefore,  was  to  perfuade  Rudolph  to  fufpend  his  in¬ 
tended  march  into  Italy,  and  to  refer  thefubjed  in  difpute 
to  the  judgment  of  the  apoftolic  fee. 

In  theyear  1278,  ambafladors  arrived  at  Rome  from  the 
Greek  emperor  Michael  Palgeologus  and  his  fon  Andro- 
nicus,  to  confirm  the  uryejh  agreed  upon  at  the  council  of 
Lyons  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Nicholas 
received  them  in  the  moft  honourable  manner;  and  they 
(wore  to  all  the  articles  which  were  fubfcribed  by  the 


former  ambafladors  at  the  council  above  mentioned.. 
They  had,  indeed,  made  an  effort  to  obtain  the  pope’s  con¬ 
nivance  at  the  Greeks  omitting  in  the  fymbol  the  words 
“  and  from  the  Son  ;”  but  in  this  defign  they  failed,  and' 
the  pope  exprefsly  commanded  his  nuncios,  who  accom¬ 
panied  them  on  their  return  to  Conftantinople,  abfoluteljr 
to  infill  on  the  addition  of  that  article  to  the  Creed.  In 
the  fame  year,  Rudolph  confirmed  to  the  pope  all  the 
grants  made,  or  which  were  pretended  to  have  been  made, 
by  former  emperors  to  the  apoftolic  fee;  which  thus  be¬ 
came  poflefled  of  the  whole  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the 
province  of  Remandiola,  afterwards  called  the  Romagna. 
He  alfo  obtained  the  concurrence  of  all  the  electors  of  the 
empire  to  his  diploma  of  confirmation.  In  return  for  this 
liberality,  the  pope  obliged  the  king  of  Sicily  to  refign  the 
vicariate  of  Tufcany,  declaring  that  the  office  was  annulled 
by  the  lawful  eledion  of  Rudolph  to  the  dignity  of  king 
of  the  Romans. 

By  depriving  Charles  of  his  power  in  Tufcany,  Nicholas, 
not  only  rendered  an  acceptable  fervice  to  the  emperor, 
but  alfo  gratified  the  hatred  which  he  had  conceived  to 
the  king  of  Sicily.  One  caufe  of  this  hatred  was  the 
death  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  married  a  niece  of 
Nicholas  while  cardinal,  whom  Charles,  as  fenator  of 
Rome,  had  caufed  to  be  beheaded  for  taking  the  part  of 
Conradin  againft  him,  though  moft  of  the  Roman  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  among  the  reft  our  cardinal  himfelf,  had  inter¬ 
ceded  for  his  life.  Another  caufe  was,  the  king’s  indig¬ 
nant  and  haughty  rejection  of  a  propofal  made  by  the  pon¬ 
tiff,  foon  after  his  promotion  to  the  popedom,  for  a  match 
between  his  nephew  and  a  daughter  of  Charles.  From 
this  time  he  omitted  no  occafion  that  offered  of  fhowing 
his  enmity  to  the  king,  and  of  joining  the  emperor  againft 
him.  He  obliged  Charles  to  refign  the  dignity  of  fenator 
of  Rome,  conferred  upon  him  by  pope  Clement  IV.  and 
then  iflued  a  bull,  forbidding  any  emperor,  king,  prince, 
duke,  marquis,  count,  or  baron,  as  well  as  their  children, 
brothers,  or  nephews,  from  being  thenceforth  elected  to 
that  office.  The  fame  bull  ordained,  that  the  fenatorial 
dignity  fhould  not  be  conferred  on  any  perfon  for  life,  but 
only  for  one  year;  at  the  end  of  which  another  perfon 
fhould  be  chofen,  unlefs  the  pontiff  for  the  time  being 
thought  fit  to  continue  the  former  in  his  dignity.  But, 
notwithftanding  this  bull,  Nicholas  got  the  Romans  to 
choofe  himfelf  fenator  for  life.  So  far  was  he  carried  by 
his  hatred  to  king  Charles,  that,  to  his  indelible  difgrace, 
he  became  a  party  in  projecting  that  barbarous  and  fliock- 
ingconfpiracy  formed  by  John  of  Procida  and  Peter  king 
of  Arragon  to  drive  Charles  out  of  the  ifland,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  vcj'pers.  (See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Natles,  vol.xvi.  p.  538.)  But,  before  this  confpi- 
racy  was  ripe  for  being  carried  into  execution,  Nicholas 
died  at  Suriano  near  Viterbo,  in  1280,  after  a  pontificate 
of  two  years  and  nearly  nine  months.  His  moral  cha¬ 
racter  is  faid  to  have  been  unexceptionable  ;  and  he  is 
commended  for  his  great  generofity  to  the  poor,  his  libe¬ 
rality  in  building  and  repairing  churches,  his  encourage¬ 
ment  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and  the  ftriClnefs  with 
which  he  caufed  the  canons  of  the  church  to  be  obferved 
in  all  places  immediately  fubjeCt  to  his  fee.  But,  with  all 
his  commendable  qualities,  he  carried  the  practice  of  ne- 
potifm  to  an  extravagant  excefs,  bellowing  all  the  bell  and 
moll  lucrative  employments  upon  his  relations,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  his  bufinefs  to  raife  and  enrich  them.  He  granted 
many  privileges  to  the  religious  orders,  particularly  to  the 
Francifcans  ;  and,  in  the  year  1279,  publilhed  that  fa¬ 
mous  bull  vulgarly  called  the  Conftitution  exiit,  from  the 
firft  word  in  it,  which  confirmed  the  rule  of  St.  Francis, 
and  contained  an  accurate  and  elaborate  explication  of 
the  maxims  it  recommended  and  the  duties  it  prefcribed. 
By  this  ediCl,  the  pontiff  renewed  that  part  of  the  rule 
which  prohibited  all  kinds  of  property  among  the  Fran¬ 
cifcans,  every  thing  that  bore  the  lealt  refemblance  of  a 
legal  pofleffion,  or  a  fixed  domain  ;  but  he  granted  to 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ule  of  things  necefiary,  filch 
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as  houfes,  books,  and  other  conveniences  of  that  nature, 
the  property  of  which,  in  conformity  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Innocent  IV.  was  to  refide  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
Nor  did  he  flop  here;  but  prohibited,  under  the  fevered 
penalties,  all  private  explications  of  this  new  law,  led 
they  fhould  excite  difputes,  and  furnilh  matter  of  conten¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  referved  the  power  of  interpreting  it  to  him- 
felf  alone,  and  to  his  fucceffors  in  the  pontificate. 

NIC'HOLAS  IV.  (Pope),  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Jerome  of  Afcoli,  was  defcended  from  parents  in  hum¬ 
ble  life,  and  born  at  the  town  whence  he  took  his  furname, 
iituated  in  the  Marche  of  Ancona.  He  entered  at  an  early 
age  into  the  order  of  Minorites  ;  and  acquired  fuch  repu¬ 
tation  by  his  learning  and  exemplary  life,  that  he  was 
raifed  to  the  pod  of  general  of  the  fraternity.  Before  he 
attained  this  honour,  pope  Gregory  X.  fent  him  on  a 
million  to  Condantinople,  for  the  purpofe  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  an  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches ;  and  from  thence  into  Tartary,  to  promote  the 
converfion  of  infidels.  Afterwards  he  was  created  cardi¬ 
nal  by  pope  Nicholas  III.  and  by  Martin  IV.  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  fee  of  Paledrina.  Upon  the  death  of  Ho- 
norius  IV.  in  the  year  1287,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
conclave  was  given  in  favour  of  the  bilhop  of  Paledrina, 
who  twice  declined  the  papal  dignity ;  but  was  compelled, 
after  being  eleded  a  third  time,  to  accept  of  it.  At  his 
coronation,  out  of  gratitude  to  Nicholas  III.  who  had 
created  him  a  member  of  the  facred  college,  he  took  the 
name  of  Nicholas  IV.  • 

Soon  after  his  election,  he  interel’ced  himfelf  with  great 
zeal  in  the  caufe  of  Charles  prince  of  Salerno,  who  was 
kept  prifoner  by  Alphonfus  king  of  Arragon  ;  and  he 
fent  legates  to  that  monarch,  to  treat  about  the  prince’s 
liberty,  and  alfo  to  fummon  Alphonfus  to  appear  at  Rome 
within  a  limited  time.  In  the  mean  while  Charles,  im¬ 
patient  at  his  confinement,  figned  a  treaty  by  which  he 
obtained  his  freedom  upon  hard  terms,  and,  after  vifiting 
his  dominions  in  Provence,  returned  into  Italy.  Hearing 
that  the  pope  was  at  Rieti,  he  repaired  thither  in  the  year 
1289,  and  laid  before  his  holinefs  the  terms  on  which  he 
had  been  permitted  to  quit  Arragon.  Thefe  terms  Ni¬ 
cholas  pronounced  null ;  abfolved  Charles  from  his  oath 
to  obferve  them  ;  and  crowned  him,  with  great  folemnity, 
king  of  Apulia  and  Sicily.  In  the  year  1290,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  pope,  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon;  by  one  article  of  which 
Alphonfus  agreed  to  lend  no  afliftance  to  his  brother 
James,  who  had  ufurped  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  to 
recall  all  the  Arragonefe  in  his  fervice.  This  peace  was 
broken  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  death  of  Alphonfus, 
when  James  fucceeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Arragon, 
and  refufed  to  give  his  ratification  to  the  treaty  which  his 
brother  had  concluded.  At  length,  in  1292,  Nicholas, 
finding  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  his  repeated  admoni¬ 
tions  to  furrender  the  ifland  of  Sicily  to  Charles,  folemnly 
excommunicated  him  three  feveral  times,  and  all  the  Si¬ 
cilians  who  adhered  to  him. 

This  pope,  befides  maintaining  the  pretenfions  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  church  with  the  moll  refolute  zeal  and  ob- 
ftlnate perfeverance,  difpatched  nuncios  and  miflionaries  to 
propagate  the  catholic  faith  among  the  Sclavonians,  the 
Tartars,  the  Armenians,  and  other  eallern  nations,  and 
he  addreffed  letters  in  defence  of  it  to  the  emperor  of 
Ethiopia.  The  objed,  however,  which  of  all  others  chiefly 
occupied  his  thoughts  and  laborious  efforts,  was  the  defpe- 
rate  ffate  of  the  Chriltians  in  the  Eaft,  who  were  now  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greateft  extremities  of  mifery  and  weaknefs. 
In  1289,  the  city  of  Tripoli  being  taken  by  thefultan  of 
Babylon,  and  the  inhabitants  either  put  to  the  fword  or 
carried  into  captivity,  he  raifed  four  thoufand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horfe  at  his  own  expenfe,  and  hired  twenty 
galleys  of  the  Venetians  to  tranfport  them  into  the  Eaft. 
In  1291,  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  having  taken  by  ilorm  the 
city  of  Ptolemais,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  cruelly 
mafiacred  all  the  Chriftians  who  fell  into  his  hands ;  which 
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fo  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  Sidon,and  the  other 
cities  in  Syria,  that,  leaving  them  a  prey  to  the  enemy, 
they  tranfported  themfelves  to  the  illand  of  Cyprus. 
Thus  was  the  Holy  Land  irrecoverably  loft,  nothing  being 
left  to  the  Chriftians  in  the  Eaft,  after  fuch  an  immenfe 
wafte  of  treafure  and  blood,  but  this  ifland  and  Armenia 
the  Lefs.  Nicholas  left  nothing  in  his  power  unat¬ 
tempted  to  repair  thofe  Ioffes,  and  he  endeavoured  to  fet  on 
foot  a  general  crufade.  All  his  efforts,  however,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  vain  ;  and  he  felt  fuch  extreme  mortification  at 
the  lofs  of  Paleftine,  and  his  inability  to  unite  the  Chrif- 
tian  princes  in  a  league  for  its  recovery,  that  it  greatly 
contributed  to  haften  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
April  1292,  when  he  had  prefided  over  the  Roman  church 
four  years  and  between  one  and  two  months. 

Very  high  commendations  are  bellowed  by  the  writers 
of  the  time,  on  this  pope,  for  humility,  good-nature,  and 
contempt  of  all  worldly  grandeur.  As  he  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  himfelf,  he  encouraged  it  in  others,  em¬ 
ploying,  and  rewarding  with  uncommon  generofity,  fuch 
as  excelled  in  any  branch  of  literature.  He  expended 
large  fums  in  ornamenting  Rome  with  feveral  ftately  build¬ 
ings,  in  widening  the  llreets,  in  building  new  churches, 
and  in  repairing  others.  On  a  magnificent  maufoleum 
which  pope  Sixtus  V.  ereded  to  his  memory,  it  is  recorded 
in  his  praife,  that  “  Men  of  probity  and  men  of  learning 
were  his  only  relations.” 

NIC'HOLAS  V.  (Pope),  originally  known  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  of  Sarzana,  was  the  fon  of  a  poor  phy- 
fician  at  Sarzana,  a  fmall  town  on  the  borders  of  Tufcany 
and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  whence  he  derived  his  fur- 
name.  As  he  early  difcovered  promifing  talents  and  a 
love  for  learning,  he  attraded  the  notice  of  cardinal  Ni¬ 
cholas  Albergati,  who  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
fupplied  him  with  the  expenfes  neceffary  for  purfuing  his 
ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Bologna.  Here  he  applied  to 
the  different  branches  of  academical  learning  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  diligence  and  fuccefs  ;  and  acquired  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  being  one  of  the  moll  learned  divines  and  able  dif- 
putants  of  his  time.  Being  introduced  to  the  court  of 
pope  Eugenius  IV.  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  good 
opinion  and  elteem  of  that  pontiff,  who  employed  him  in 
all  the  difputes  between  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  at  the 
councils  of  Ferrara  and  of  Florence.  On  thefe  occafions 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  very  high  reputation  as  a  fcho- 
lar,  divine,  and  man  of  prudence  ;  and  his  merits  were  re¬ 
warded,  in  the  year  144-5,  by  his  promotion  to  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  Bologna.  In  1446,  he  was  lent,  by  pope  Eu¬ 
genius,  together  with  John  de  Carvajal  bilhop  of  Placen¬ 
tia,  to  the  diet  held  at  Frankfort,  in  order  to  perfuade  the 
German  princes  to  terminate  the  fchifm  which  had  long 
broken  the  unity  of  the  church,  by  acknowledging  that 
pontiff;  and  fo  well  fatisfied  was  the  pope  with  his  con- 
dud  and  that  of  his  coadjutor  on  this  occafion,  that,  on 
their  return  to  Rome  in  the  fame  year,  they  were  both 
promoted  to  the  purple.  Our  cardinals  had  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  facred  college  little  more  than  two  months, 
when,  by  the  death  of  Eugenius,  a  vacancy  took  place  in 
theapoftolic  fee.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1447,  all  the  car¬ 
dinals  who  were  at  Rome  entered  into  the  conclave  for 
the  eledion  of  a  fucceffor  ;  and  on  the  fame  day,  with 
one  confent,  raifed  cardinal  de  Sarzana  to  that  dignity. 
The  coronation  of  the  new  pope  took  place  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  the  fame  month,  when  he  affumed  the  name  of 
Nicholas,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  benefador,  cardinal  Ni¬ 
cholas  Albergati. 

Before  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  a  growing  difpofition 
was  fpreading  among  the  Chriftian  Hates  and  princes,  to 
terminate  the  fchifm  in  the  church  that  originated  in  the 
difputes  between  that  pontiff'  and  the  council  of  Bafil, 
which  fet  up  a  rival  pope  in  oppofition  to  him,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  who  took  the  title  of 
Felix  V.  For  fuch  a  crifis  there  was  need  of  a  pontiff  of 
Nicholas’s  charader  for  learning  and  prudence,  and  who 
was  equally  efteemed  for  his  probity  and  peaceable  difpo- 
Q  fition. 
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fition.  Accordingly,  the  emperor  Frederic  iflued  an  edi<5l, 
ordering  all  the  fubjedls  of  the  empire  to  obey  Nicholas  V. 
as  the  only  true  vicar  of  Chrilt  upon  earth  ;  and,  after  the 
example  of  the  emperor,  almoft  all  the  Chriltian  dates  and 
princes  united  in  acknowledging  Nicholas  for  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff.  Among  thefe,  Charles  VII.  king  of  France 
particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  by  affembling  all  the 
prelates  and  barons  of  the  kingdom  at  Lyons,  to  delibe¬ 
rate  about  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  fchifm. 
With  this  view,  they  refolved  to  fendambaffadors  to  Felix 
at  Laufanne,  to  perfuade  him  to  refign  his  dignity ;  who 
found  him  not  unwilling  to  make  that  facrifice  for  the 
peace  of  the  church,  on  certain  conditions.  Thefe  con¬ 
ditions  they  tranfmitted  to  Nicholas  ;  who,  finding  them, 
as  he  declared,  not  only  juft  and  reafonable,  but  equally 
advantageous  to  both  parties,  agreed  to  them  without  any 
hefitation.  The  principal  of  them  were,  that  Felix  fhould 
.  hold  the  firft  place  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  be  per¬ 
petual  legate  of  the  holy  fee  in  Germany  ;  that  fo  long  as 
he  lived  he  fhould  be  allowed  to  wear  the  pontifical  habit ; 
that  all  excommunications,  fufpenfions,  &c.  inflifted  by 
either  party  fhould  be  revoked  ;  that  the  cardinals  of  both 
parties  fhould  retain  their  dignities,  and  the  other  pof- 
feffors  of  ecclefiaftical  dignities  or  offices,  of  both  obe¬ 
diences,  fhould  enjoy  them  undifturbed ;  that  all  colla¬ 
tions,  indulgences,  and  other  graces,  granted  on  both 
fides,  fhould  be  confirmed ;  and  that,  within  the  term  of 
feven  months,  Nicholas  fhould  aflemble  a  general  council 
within  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France.  After  Ni¬ 
cholas  and  Felix  had  mutually  iffued  bulls  confirming 
thefe  terms,  in  April  1449  the  latter  renounced,  in  due 
form,  the  pontifical  dignity,  in  the  prefence  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fathers  of  the  council  of  Bafil,  which  had  been 
transferred  to  Laufanne  ;  and  they  unanimoufly  eledted 
Nicholas  in  his  room.  Thus,  by  the  moderation  of  both 
parties,  an  end  was  put  to  this  fchifm,  and  Nicholas  was 
universally  acknowledged  the  true  and  lawful  pope. 

In  the  following  year,  the  fixth  jubilee  was  celebrated 
at  Rome;  and,  though  the  city  was  crowded  with  pil¬ 
grims  during  the  whole  year,  by  the  prudent  regulations 
which  Nicholas  adopted  they  were  furnifhed  with  all  ne- 
ceflary  fupplies  upon  reafoiiable  terms,  and  all  diforders 
and  quarrels  were  prevented.  However,  an  unforefeen 
accident  happened,  which  gave  him  great  concern  :  one 
day  as  the  crow'd  was  pafling  over  the  bridge  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  it  unexpectedly  broke  down  ;  by  which  means  two 
hundred  perfons  were  either  drowned  or  trampled  to 
death.  In  the  year  1452,  the  emperor  Frederic  and  the 
emprefs  Eleonora,  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  German 
nobility,  came  to  Rome,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  greateft  marks  of  refpedl  and  efteem,  and  crowned  by 
the  pope  with  all  the  ufual  folemnities. 

In  the  year  1453,  Nicholas  received  the  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  Conftantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  Some  his¬ 
torians  mention  this  fa£t  as  the  greateft  affiiftion  that 
befel  the  pope  ;  but  Gibbon,  fpeaking  on  the  fubjedt,  fays, 

“  The  weftern  princes  were  involved  in  endlefs  and  do- 
meftic  quarrels  ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff  was  exafperated 
by  the  falfehood  or  obftinacy  of  the  Greeks.  Inftead  of 
employing  in  their  favour  the  arms  and  treafures  of  Italy, 
Nicholas  V.  had  foretold  their  approaching  ruin,  and  his 
honour  feemed  engaged  in  the  accomplifhment  of  his  pro¬ 
phecy.  Perhaps  he  was  foftened  by  the  laft  extremity  of 
their  diftrefs ;  but  his  companion  was  tardy  :  his  efforts 
were  faint  and  unavailing;  and  Conftantinople  had  fallen 
before  thefquadrons  of  Genoa  and  Venice  could  fail  from 
their  harbours.”  From  this  time  Nicholas  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  pontificate  in  endeavours  to  allay  the  civil 
wars  and  commotions  which  took  place  in  Italy,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  Chriltian  princes  who  were  then  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  to  unite  them  in  one  league  againftthe  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Chriltian  church.  In  his  efforts  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  unfuccefsful ;  and  the  difappointment  is  faid  to 
have  haftened  his  death,  which  happened  in  1455,  after  he 
had  completed  the  eighth  year  of  his  pontificate.  “  The 
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fame  of  Nicholas  V.”  fays  the  author  juft  quoted,  “  has 
not  been  adequate  to  his  merits.  From  a  plebeian  origin, 
he  raifed  himfelf  by  his  virtue  and  learning  :  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  prevailed  over  the  intereft  of  the  pope  ;  and 
he  fharpened  thofe  weapons  which  were  foon  pointed 
againft  the  Roman  church.  He  had  been  the  friend  of 
the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  the  age :  he  became  then- 
patron ;  and  fuch  was  the  humility  of  his  manners,  that 
the  change  was  fcarcely  difcernible  either  to  them  or  to 
himfelf.  If  he  prefled  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  gift,  it 
was  not  as  the  meafure  of  defert,  but  as  the  proof  of  be¬ 
nevolence  ;  and,  when  modeft  merit  declined  his  bounty, 

■  Accept  it,’  he  would  fay,  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  his 
own  worth;  ‘you  will  not  always  have  a  Nicholas  among 
you.’  The  influence  of  the  holy  fee  pervaded  Chriften- 
dom  ;  and  he  exerted  that  influence  in  the  fearch,  not  of 
benefices,  but  of  books.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  libraries,  from  the  darkeft  monafteries  of  Germany 
and  Britain,  he  collected  the  dully  manufcripts  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity  ;  and  wherever  the  original  could 
not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was  tranfcribed,  and  tranf¬ 
mitted  for  ufe.  The  Vatican,  the  old  repoiitory  for  bulls 
and  legends,  for  fuperftition  and  forgery,  was  daily  reple- 
nifhed  with  more  precious  furniture  ;  and  fuch  was  the 
induftry  of  Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years  he 
formed  a  library  of  5000  volumes.  To  his  munificence 
the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the  verfions  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Diodorus,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and 
Appian  ;  of  Strabo’s  Geography;  of  the  Iliad;  of  the 
moft  valuable  works  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  ;  of  Ptolemy 
and  Theophraftus,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.’7 
— The  authorities  for  the  foregoing  articles  are  Gibbon ; 
Bou  ev's  Hijl.  of  the  Popes ;  Cave's  Hijl.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  and 
Mojheim. 

NIC'HOLAS,  furnamed  the  Grammarian,  Patriarch 
of  Conftantinople  in  the  eleventh  century,  whole  remains 
are  held  in  efteem  by  the  Greek  church,  was  raifed  to  that 
dignity  in  the  year  1084,  according  to  moft  writers; 
though  Riccioli  and  Baronins  place  that  event  under  the 
year  1089.  He  was  a  man,  fays  Zonaras,  not  unlkilled  in 
literature,  though  his  acquaintance  with  it  was  not  pro¬ 
found.  He  died  in  the  year  1 11 1.  Two  of  his  “  Synodal 
Decrees”  relating  to  marriage,  another  on  canonical  obe¬ 
dience,  and  a  long  letter  which  he  addrefled  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexius  Comnenus,  intended  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  take  away  bilhoprics  from  metropolitans,  are 
inferted,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Leunclav.  Jus  Gr£ec„ 
Rom.  lib.  iii.  and  “  Synodal  Anfwers”  to  various  quef- 
tions  propofed  to  him  by  different  monks,  reliding  out  of 
Conftantinople,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  may  be  feen  in  the 
Works  of  Theodore  Balfamon,  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1620. 
Cave's  Hijl.  Lit.  vol.  ii. 

NIC'HOLAS  of  Clairvaux,  a  monk  of  the  Ciftercian 
order  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  difciple  and  fecre- 
tary  of  St.  Bernard.  He  quitted  the  monaftery  whence 
he  derived  his  furname,  and  removed  into  Italy,  where  he 
died  in  the  monaftery  of  Montiramey,  about  the  year  1180. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  “  Letters,”  publilhed 
by  John  Pickard,  a  canon  regular  of  St.  Vidlor  at  Paris, 
and  inferted  in  the  twenty-fecond  volume  of  the  Bibl. 
Patr.  They  abound  in  wit,  and  are  written  in  a  very 
pleafing  ftyle  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  contain  any  thing  re¬ 
markable,  relating  either  to  dodtrinal  topics  or  matters 
of  church-difcipline,  they  ferve  to  throw  light  on  the 
hiftory  of  the  times.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  “  Difcourfes,”  dedicated  to  Henry  count  of  Campania, 
which  are  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Cilterc. 
and  Baluze  has  publilhed  two  additional  Letters  of  his, 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Mifcellan.  Cave's  Hi/l.  Lit. 
vol.  ii. 

NIC'HOLAS  (Eymericus),  a  famous  Spanifti  inquifitor- 
general  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born  at  Girone  in 
Catalonia,  about  the  year  1 320.  He  embraced  the  mo- 
naftic  life  in  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  ;  and,  after  diftin- 
guifliing  himfelf  as  a  preaching-friar,  was  made  inquL 
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fitor-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  in  the  year  1356, 
by  pope  Innocent  VI.  In  the  year  1371,  he  came  to 
Avignon,  and  was  created  his  chaplain,  and  judge  of  he- 
refies,  by  pope  Gregory  XI.  He  died  at  Girone  in  1393, 
having  held  the  poll:  of  inquifitor-general  during  nearly 
forty-four  years,  and  when  he  was  about  the  age  of eighty. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  extraordinary  work,  entitled 
Dire&korium  Inquijltorum,  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
firft  part  treats  concerning  articles  of  faith.  The  fecond 
concerning  the  punilhments  of  heretics,  inflifted  by  the 
canon-laws  and  decretals ;  the  difference  between  herefy 
and  error  ;  the  different  kinds  of  herefies  ;  of  thofe  who 
are  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  inquifition;  and  of 
fuch  crimes  as  are  beyond  its  cognizance.  The  third 
part  defcribes  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  proceffes  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunals  of  the  holy  office,  the  power  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  officers,  and  the  witneffes,  criminals,  and  the 
manner  of  executing  judgment  upon  them.  This  work 
was  firft  printed  at  Barcelona  in  1503,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome  in  1578,  with  the  correftions  and  commentaries  of 
Francis  de  Penna,  in  folio  ;  fince  which  time  it  has  gone 
through  more  than  one  edition.  It  was  made  confider- 
able  ufe  of  by  Limborch,  in  drawing  up  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Inquifition;  and  it  abundantly  juftifies  that  author  in 
the  darkeft  (hades  which  he  has  given  to  his  pifture  of 
that  horrid  tribunal.  Cave's  Hiji.  Lit.  vol.  ii. 

NIC'HOLAS  (Henry),  a  German  myftic  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  and  founder  of  the  fanatical  left  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Houfe  or  Family  Love,  was  a  native  of 
Munfter  ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  either  of 
liis  birth  or  of  his  death.  He  refided  a  long  time  at  Am- 
fterdam,  and  fome  time  at  Embden.  He  firft  drew  the 
notice  of  the  public  about  the  year  1540;  and  pretended 
that  he  had  a  conimiffion  from  heaven,  to  teach  men  that 
the  effience  of  religion  confided  in  the  feelings  of  divine 
love  ;  that  all  other  theological  tenets,  whether  they  re¬ 
lated  to  objefts  of  faith,  or  modes  of  worftiip,  were  of  no 
fort  of  moment;  and,  confequently,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  mod  perfeft  indifference  what  opinions  Chriftians 
entertained  concerning  the  divine  nature,  provided  their 
hearts  burned  with  the  pure  and  facred  flame  of  piety  and 
love.  He  was,  as  he  pretended,  greater  than  Mofes  and 
Chrift,  becaufe  Mofes  had  taught  mankind  to  hope,  Chrift 
to  believe,  but  he  to  love  ;  which  laft  being  of  more  worth 
than  both  the  former,  he  was  confequently  greater  than 
both  thefe  prophets.  For  this  reafon,  he  faid,  thatMofes 
abode  in  the  court  of  th e Janfluary,  Chrift  had  the  minif- 
tration  of  faith  in  the  holy  place,  and  he  himfelf  that  of 
love  in  the  mojl  holy  place ;  fo  that  he  was  not  like  John 
the  Baptift,  a  forerunner  of  Chrift,  but  Chrift  was  rather 
a  type  of  him.  He  talked  in  incoherent  terms  of  his  hu¬ 
manity,  and  of  the  exiftence  of  his  deity;  as  likewife  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  which  was  to  be  raifed  and  efta- 
bliftied  in  the  time  of  his  miniftry ;  applying  to  his  own 
perfon  thofe  prophecies  of  fcripture  which  related  to 
Chrift.  He  had  many  difciples  in  Holland,  chiefly  from 
the  fanatical  branches  of  the  feft  of  anabaptifts  ;  and  his 
notions  fpread  to  England,  where  his  followers  had  pri¬ 
vate  aflemblies  for  devotion,  and  felt  the  feverity  of  go¬ 
vernment  under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Nicholas 
was  the  author  of,  1.  The  Looking-glafs  of  Righteouf- 
nefs.  2.  The  Gofpel  of  the  Kingdom.  3.  The  Earth  of 
Peace,  &c.  The  molt  learned  of  all  the  authors  who 
wrote  againft  the  Family  of  Love,  was  Dr.  Henry  More, 
in  his  “  Grand  Explanation  of  the  Myftery  of  Godlinefs,” 
book  vi.  chap.  12-18  ;  to  which  we  refer  thofe  readers 
who  wifli  for  further  particulars  concerning  the  tenets  of 
thefe  enthufiafts.  Gen.  Biog. 

NICHOLAS,  in  geography,  a  county  of  Kentucky, 
containing  2863  inhabitants. 

NICHOLAS  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  Lat.  23. 15.  N.  Ion.  79.40.  W. 

NICHOLAS  PO'INT,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Java.  Lat.  5.  51.  S.  Ion.  105.  54.  E. 

NICHOLAS  VIL'LE,  the  county-town  of  Nicholas- 
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county,  in  Kentucky  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lexing¬ 
ton.  It  has  a  court-houfe,  and  a  few  dwelling-houfes. 

NICHOLL'E  de  la  CROIX  (Louis-Anthony)  a 
French  ecclefiaftic  and  geographical  writer  of  fome  merit, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1704,  and  died  there  in  1760, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-fix.  He  publillied,  1.  A  French  verfion 
from  the  Italian  of  Ballerini’s  Method  of  Study,  deduced 
from  the  Works  of  St.  Auguftine,  1760,  izmo.  2.  Mo¬ 
dern  Geography,  1756,  reprinted  with  conliderable  aug¬ 
mentations  in  1763,  in  2  vols.  iamo.  by  Barbeau  des 
Bruyeres.  3.  An  Abridgment  of  Geography,  for  the  Ufe 
of  Young  Perfons,  umo.  which  is  a  compendium  of  the 
preceding  work.  Gen.  Biog. 

NIC'HOLLS  (Dr.  Frank,)  an  ingenious  anatomift  and 
phyfiologift,  was  born  in  London  in  1699.  He  received 
his  fchool-education  at  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  en¬ 
tered  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  followed  the 
phyfic-line,  and  was  elefted  reader  of  anatomy.  After 
vifiting  Paris  for  improvement,  he  fettled  in  London,  and 
gave  anatomical  leftures  with  fuccefs  and  reputation. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  in  1728,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Oxford  in  1729.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  1743  ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  fir  Hans  Sloane,  he  fucceeded  him  as  one  of  the 
king’s  phyficians.  He  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
literary  retirement,  and  died  Jan.  14,  1778,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Dr.  Nicholls  was  eminent  for  his  (kill  in  making 
anatomical  inje.ftions,  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  eroded  preparations  of  the  vifcera.  He  publiffied 
the  following  works  :  1.  Compendium  Anatomico-cecono- 
micum,ea  omnia  comprehendens  quae  ad  corporis  humani 
ceconomiam pertinent,  1 7 36, 4to.  2'.  De Anima Medica Pre- 
leftio,  1750,  4to.  republilhed  in  1673.  In  this  piece,  which 
is  written  in  very  elegant  Latin,  he  endeavours  to  fupport 
the  hypothefis  maintained  by  Helmont,  Stahl,  and  others, 
of  a  vital  foul  or  principle  afting  fpontaneoufly  and  ra¬ 
tionally  in  the  prefervation  of  health  and  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  To  the  fecond  edition  is  added,  “  An  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,”  illuftrated  by  engravings,  in  which  the 
ingenious  author  endeavours  to  eltablifli  a  fuccelfion  and 
fynchronifm  of  motions  in  the  heart  different  from  that 
laid  down  by  Harvey.  Dr.  Nicholls  alfo  inferted  feveral 
papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  of  which  the 
mod  remarkable  is  an  account  of  the  appearances  in  the 
body  of  the  late  king,  whofe  death  was  occafioned  by  the 
uncommon  circumftance  of  a  rupture  of  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart.  Life  of  Dr.  Nicholls  by  Dr.  Laurence. 
Gent.  Mag. 

NIC'HOLS  (William),  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England  and  various  writer,  was  born  at  Dorington  in 
Buckinghamffiire,  in  the  year  1664.  At  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  he  was  fent  from  the  grammar-fchool  to  the  Uni¬ 
verfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a  batler,  or  com¬ 
moner,  of  Magdalen-hall.  Afterwards  he  removed  to 
Wadham-college,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1683. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  probationer-fellow 
of  Merton-college ;  and  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1688. 
About  this  time  he  received  .holy  orders,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  to  Ralph  earl  of  Montague.  In  1691, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Silfey,  near  Chichefter, 
in  Suflex.  During  the  following  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  B.D.  and  to  that  of  D.  D.  in  1695.  He 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  writing  pious 
and  praftical  works,  defences  of  Chriftianity,  and,  in 
particular,  defences  of  the  doftrines  and  difcipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  together  with  illuftrations  of 
Liturgy  and  Articles.  Notwithftanding  his  zeal  for  the 
church,  however,  his  fervices  were  fo  far  overlooked, 
even  by  thofe  who  profeffed  to  be  the  great  patrons  of 
orthodoxy,  that  he  complained,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  of  his  being  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  drudgery 
of  editing  Mr.  Selden’s  works,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little 
money  with  which  to  purchafe  the  books  neceffary  for 
carrying  on  his  liturgical  labours.  He  died  in  the  year 
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1712,  about  the  age  of  forty-eight.  He  was  the  author  of, 
1.  An  Anfwer  to  an  heretical  Book,  called,  “  The  Naked 
Gofpel,”  which  was  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  Convocation  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxon,  See.  with 
fome  Reflections  on  Dr.  Bury’s  new'  edition  of  that 
Book;  1691,  4to.  2.  A  lhort  Hiftory  of  Socinianifm, 
printed  with  the  preceding.  3.  An  Effay  on  the  Con¬ 
tempt  of  the  World,  1694,  8vo.  of  which  a  fecond  edition 
appeared  in  1704,  with  a  preface  add  relied  to  the  deifts, 
and  vicious  libertines  of  the  age.  4.  The  Duty  of  Infe¬ 
riors  towards  their  Superiors,  in  five  Difcourfes,  &c.  to 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Differtation  concerning  the  divine 
Right  of  Princes,  1701,  8vo.  5.  An  Introduction  to  a 
devout  life,  by  Francis  Sales,  Bifliop  and  Prince  of  Geneva ; 
tranflated  and  reformed  from  the  Errors  of  the  Romifli 
edition  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  the  fpiritual  Books  in  the  Romilh  Church  ; 
1701,  8vo.  6.  A  Conference  with  a  Theift,  in  five  parts, 
1703,  8 vo.  of  which  a  third  edition  was  publifhed  in 
1723,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  the  addition  of  “Two  Confer¬ 
ences,  one  with  a  Machiavelian,  and  the  other  with  an 
Atheift,”  all  carefully  reviled  and  prepared  for  the  prefs 
by  the  author.  7.  The  Religion  of  a  Prince;  Ihewing 
that  the  Precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  belt 
Maxims  of  Government;  1704,  8vo.  8.  Defenfio  Eccle- 
fiffi  Anglicanae,  1707,  nmo;  an  Englilh  tranflation  of 
which,  by  the  author,  w>as  publilhed  after  his  death,  1715, 
nmo.  9.  A  Comment  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  Adminiftration  of  the  Sacraments,  &c.  1710,  folio; 
10.  A  Supplement  to  that  Work,  1711,  folio,  n.  Hifto- 
rioe  Sacra;  Libri  VII.  ex  Antonii  Cocceii  Sabellici  Enea- 
dibus  Concinnatum  in  ufum  Scholarum  et  Juventutis 
Chriftianae,  1711,  nmo.  12.  A  Commentary  on  the  firft 
fixteen  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  1712,  folio, 
See.  13.  In  the  year  1712,  a  volume  of  Manufcript  Let¬ 
ters,  in  correfpondence  between  the  author  and  Jablon- 
Iki,  Oftervald,  Wetftein,  &c.  in  the  Latin  language, 
was  prefented  by  his  widow  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  is  preferved  in  the  library  at  Lambeth.  Wood's 
Athcn.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  Gen.  Blog. 

NIC'HOLSON  (William),  an  Englilh  mathematician 
and  various  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  1753,  in  London, 
where  his  father  praCtifed  the  law,  as  a  folicitor  in  the 
Inner  Temple.  The  fon  received  his  education  at  a 
fchool  in  the  north  of  Yorklhire  ;  but  at  the  age  of  fix¬ 
teen  he  entered  into  the  Eaft  India  fervice,  in  which  he 
made  two  voyages  before  the  year  1773.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  in  the  country-trade  in  India  ;  but  in 
1776  he  was  engaged  on  the  continent  as  a  commercial 
agent  to  the  late  Mr.  Wedgewood.  Soon  after  this  he 
fe'ttled  in  London,  and  became  a  teacher  of  mathematics; 
to  which  profeffion  he  added  that  of  an  author,  tranllating 
from  the  French  with  great  facility,  and  publifhing  be- 
fides  manyufeful  compilations  of  his  own,  chiefly  on  hif- 
torical  and  fcientific  fubjeCts.  In  1781,  he  printed  an  “  In¬ 
troduction  to  Natural  Philofophy,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  which 
work  was  fo  well  received,  as  to  fuperfede  Rowning’s 
Syftem  of  Natural  Philofophy,  which  had  long  been  an 
elementary  book  for  ftudents.  The  year  following  Mr. 
Nicholfon  publilhed  a  new’  edition  of  Ralph’s  Survey  of 
the  Public  Buildings  of  London  and  Wertminfter,  with 
additions.  This  work  was  fucceeded,  in  1783,  by  a  tranf¬ 
lation  from  the  French  of  the  Hiftory  of  Ayder  Ali  Khan, 
Nabob  Buhader,  or  New  Memoirs  concerning  the  Eaft 
Indies;  with  hiftorical  notes,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1784,  our 
author  brought  out  his  “  Navigator’s  Afliftant,  containing 
the  Theory  and  PraCtice  of  Navigation.”  This  compen¬ 
dium  of  a  moft  ufeful  fcience  was  intended  to  fupplant 
that  very  fuperficial  though  popular  book,  the  Practical 
Navigator,  by  John  Hamilton  Moore  :  it  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  unfortunately,  that  Mr.  Nicholfon’s  work  was  too 
refined  and  laboured  for  the  clafs  of  perfons  to  whom  it  was 
addrefled  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
that  this  Afliftant  was  negleCted,  while  the  eafy  treatife  of 
Moore,  which  gave  the  conclufions  without  reafon,  and 
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lays  no  tax  upon  the  judgment  or  the  memory,  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  its  ground.  In  1784,  we  find  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
fon  publifhing  “  An  Abftract  of  the  Arts  relative  to  the 
Exportation  of  Wool;”  to  which  fubjeCt  he  was. led  by 
his  acquaintance  with  the  clothiers.  The  next  year  he 
printed  a  “  Review  of  the  Controverfy  between  Kirwan 
and  the  French  Academicians  on  the  SubjeCl  of  Phlo- 
gifton and  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  the 
fame  year,  is  a  paper  of  his  containing  “The  principles 
and  illuftration  of  a  method  of  arranging  the  differences 
of  Logarithms,  on  lines  graduated  for  the  purpofe  of 
computation.”  In  the  following  volumes  of  the  Tranf¬ 
aCtions,  are  tw’o  papers  of  Mr.  Nicholfon’s  :  one,  “  The 
Defcription  of  an  Inftrument  which  produces  the  two 
ftates  of  EleCtricity  without  friftion,  or  communication 
with  the  earth  ;”  the  other,  “  Experiments  and  Obferva- 
tions  on  EleCtricity.”  In  1778,  appeared  his  tranflation 
of  Fpurcroy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hiftory  and  Chemif¬ 
try,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  to  which,  the  year  following,  he  added 
a  fupplemental  volume  “  On  the  Firft  Principles  of  Che¬ 
miftry.”  In  1790,  Mr.  Nicholfon  tranflated  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  manufcript,  “  Memoirs  and  Travels  of  the  Count  de 
Benyowlky,”  2  vols.  410.  The  next  year  came  out  the 
tranflation  of  Chaptal’s  Elements  of  Chemiftry,  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  In  1795  appeared  “  The  Dictionary  of  Chemiftry,” 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  which,  in  1808,  were  compreffed 
into  one  clofely-printed  oCtavo,  more  valuable  than  the 
original  work.  In  1797,  appeared  the  firft  number  of  his 
“  Journal  of  Natural  Philofophy,  Chemiftry,  and  the 
Arts  5”  which  was  printed  originally  in  the  quarto  form, 
but  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  more  portable  one  of 
an  oCtavo.  About  the  year  1799,  he  opened  a  fchool  in 
Soho  for  twenty  pupils,  which  inftitution  he  carried 
on  feveral  years  ;  but  it  at  laft  declined,  chiefly  owing,  as 
we  believe,  to  the  attention  paid  by  Mr.  Nicholfon  toother 
objedts  ;  particularly  the  Weft  Middlefex  Water  Works, 
the  plan  of  which  originated  with  him,  as  alfo  did  that 
for  the  fupply  of  Portfmouth  and  Gofport.  He  was  alfo  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  fimilar  undertaking  for  the  borough  of  South¬ 
wark;  and,  befldes  thefe  different  concerns,  he  prepared 
drafts  of  patents  for  mechanical  inventions.  In  1799,  he 
printed  a  work  tranflated  from  _the  Spanifli,  “  On  the 
Bleaching  of  Cotton  Goods,  by  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  and,  in  1801,  appeared,  “A  general  Syftem  of  Che¬ 
mical  Knowledge,  with  a  fetof  Synoptic  Tables,  from  the 
French  of  Fourcroy,”  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  one  m  folio. 
In  1808,  he  lent  his  name  to  a  work  entitled,  “  The  Bri- 
tilh  Encyclopedia,”  in  6  vols.  8vo.  This  work  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  London  bookfellers,  in  oppofition  to  one 
then  publilhed  under  the  name  of  Dr.  George  Gregory  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  faCt,  that  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
are  aferibed  had  little,  if  any,  fliare  in  the  compilations, 
and  that  both,  though  rivals,  were  executed  by  the  fame 
hand,  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce.  In  1810,  Mr.  Nicholfon  had 
fome  dilpute  relative  to  the  work  in  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  as  engineer  to  the  Portfea  Ifland  Water  Work 
Company,  on  which  he  publilhed  “  A  Letter  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Portfea  Water  Works,  occafioned  by  an 
application  made  to  them  by  the  Afiigns  under  an  ACt  for 
bringing  water  from  Farlington.”  This  truly  ingenious 
and  indefatigable  man  died  in  June  1815,  having  fhared 
the  common  fate  of  projectors,  to  be  continually  em¬ 
ployed  without  enjoying  any  material  advantage  from 
his  labours.  Though  inceffantly  occupied  in  ufeful  con¬ 
cerns,  and  ardent  in  promoting  the  interefts  of  fcience, 
he  was  generally  embarraffed  in  his  circumftances ;  and, 
notwithftandinghis  uncommon  induftry,  he  lived  in  trou¬ 
ble,  and  died  poor.  New  Monthly  Blag,  for  Aug.  1815. 

NICHOM'ACHUS,  one  of  the  feven  Greek  writers  on 
mufic  that  have  been  preferved,  and  collected  and  pub- 
liflied  by  Meibomius,  whofuppofes  him  to  have  flourilhed 
in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  He  is  the  only  Greek  theorift 
of  the  Pythagorean  feCt  whofe  writings  are  come  down  to 
us.  He  was  clofely  followed  by  Boethius,  as  may  be  feen. 
in  his  fifth  chapter  De  Mufica.  The  treatife  of  Nicho- 
i  machus 
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machus  is  called  a  Manual,  and  divided  into  two  books. 
In  the  firft:  he  treats  of  the  elements  of  harmony,  (by 
which  the  ancients  meant  melody,  or  mufical  intervals  fit 
for  fong  or  melody ;)  of  the  two  kinds  of  human  voice, 
i.  e.  that  of  fpeech  and  that  of  fong;  of  the  mufic  of  the 
fpheres,  or  harmonical  proportions  in  the  diftances,  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  motion,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  of  the  expref- 
fion  of  founds  by  the  ratio  of  numbers ;  of  the  feven  firings 
of  the  ancient  lyre,  to  which  Pythagoras  added  an  eighth, 
or  the  oftave  ;  how  the  ratio  of  arithmetical  founds  was 
invented;  of  the  diapafon,  or  oftave,  in  the  diatonic  ge¬ 
nus  ;  of  the  divifion  of  the  fcale  by  Timaeus  Philolaus  ; 
of  the  bis-diapafon,  or  double  oftave  in  the  diatonic  ge¬ 
nus  ;  and  of  the  progreflion  and  divifion  of  founds  in  the 
three  genera.  The  fecond  book  contains  a  {ketch  of  the 
liiftory  of  mufical  inventions,  of  the  lyre  by  Mercury,  of 
Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Terpander,  &c.  names  and  ratios  of 
mufical  founds  in  the  three  genera. 

NICHOUAN',  a  town  ofPerfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak: 
twenty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Confar. 

•  NIC'IA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  falling  into  the 
Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now  called  Lenza,  and  feparates 
the  duchy  of  Modena  from  Parma. 

NIC'IAS,  an  Athenian  of  confiderable  note,  eftimable 
as  a  man,  but  unfortunate  as  a  general.  He  was  a  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Peloponnefian  wars;  and,  having  been  de¬ 
feated  and  taken  pnfoner  by  the  Syracufans,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  the  year4i3  B.  C.  See  the  article  Greece, 
vol.  viii.  p.  877-885. 

NIC'IAS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  flourifiied 
about  32a  years  before  the  Chriftian  era  ;  and  was  uni- 
verfally  extolled  for  the  great  variety  and  noble  choice  of 
his  fubjefts,  the  force  and  relievo  of  his  figures,  his  fkill  in 
the  diftribution  of  the  lights  and  fhades,  and  his  dexterity  in 
reprefenting  all  forts  of  four-footed  animals,  beyond  any 
mafter  of  his  time.  His  moft  celebrated  piece  was  that  of 
Tartarus  or  Hell,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Homer,  for  which 
king  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  offered  him  60  talents,  or 
11,2501.  which  he  refufed,  and  generoufly  prefented  it  to 
his  own  country.  He  was  much  efteemed  likewife  for  his 
excellent  talent  in  fculpture. 

NICK,/  [ niche ,  Teut.  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.]  Exaft 
point  of  time  at  which  there  is  neceffity  or  convenience. 
— This  nick  of  time  is  the  critical  occafion  for  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  a  point.  L'Ejlrange . — That  great  inftrument  of 
ffate  fuffered  the  fatal  thread  to  be  fpun  out  to  that  length 
for  fome  politic  refpefts,  and  then  to  cut  it  off  in  the  very 
nick,  Howell's  Vocal  Forejl. 

And  fome  with  fymbois,  figns,  and  tricks, 

Engrav’d  in  planetary  nicks, 

With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  them 

Down  from  their  orbs,  arreit  and  catch  them.  Hudibras. 

A  notch  cut  in  any  thing;  [corrupted  from  nock  or  notch.] 

• — Though  but  a  flick  with  a  nick.  F otherlnf  s  Atkeom.  1622. 
A  fcore ;  a  reckoning;  from  reckonings  kept  anciently 
upon  tallies,  or  notched  flicks. — Launce,  his  man,  told 
me,  he  loved  her  art  of  all  nick.  Shakefpeare's  Two  Gent, 
of  Ver.- — A  winning  throw;  [from  niche,  Fr.  a  ludicrous 
trick.] 

Come,  [even's  the  main, 

Cries  Ganymede  ;  the  ufual  trick 

Seven,  flur  a  fix,  eleven  a  nick.  Prior. 

NICK,  an  evil  fpirit  of  the  waters  in  the  northern 
mythology  of  elder  times ;  and  in  later,  transferred  to  the 
devil  himfelf,  by  the  English,  with  the  addition  of  old. 
Nocca  or  Nicken  was  a  deity  of  the  waters,  which  the  an¬ 
cient  Danes  and  Germans  worfliipped  ;  whom  they  repre- 
fented  as  appearing  in  a  monftrous  fhape,  prefaging  Ship¬ 
wreck  and  death, and  ftranglingperfons  that  were  drowning. 
Keyfler  fuggefts  the  Germ,  neigen,  fignifying,  as  the  Latin 
necare,  to  kill. — Mr.  Warburton  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is 
a  blunder  of  the  editors,  to  fuppofe  the  devil  was  called 
Old  Nick,  from  Nick  Machiavel,  who  lived  in  the  fix- 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  n6u 
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teenth  century  ;  whereas  they  could  not  but  know,  that 
our  Englilh  writers,  before  Machiavel’s  time,  ufed  the 
word  Old  Nick  very  commonly  to  fignify  the  devil ;  and 
that  it  came  from  our  Saxon  anceltors  who  called  him  old 
Nicka.  The  Goths,  I  will  add,  called  the  devil  Nidkog, 
and  the  god  of  the  fea  Nocka,  and  fome  Nicken.  Shering- 
ham  de  Gentis  Angl.  Orig.  cap.  xiv.  Dr.  Grey's  Notes  on 
Hudibras. 

To  NICK,  v.  a.  To  hit;  to  touch  luckily  ;  to  perform, 
by  fome  flight  artifice  ufed  at  the  lucky  moment. — Take 
any  paflion  of  the  foul  of  man,  while  it  is  predominant 
and  afloat,  and  juft  in  the  critical  height  of  it,  nick  it  with 
fome  lucky  or  unlucky  word,  and  you  may  certainly  over¬ 
rule  it.  South. 

Is  not  the  winding  up  of  witnefs 

A  nicking  more  than  half  the  bus’nefs  ?  Hudibras. 

To  cut  in  nicks  or  notches  : 

My  mafter  preaches  patience,  and  the  while 

His  man  with  fcifl'ars  nicks  him  like  a  fool.  Shakefpeare. 

To  fuit,  as  tallies  cut  in  nicks. — Words,  nicking  and  re- 
fembling  one  another,  are  appliable  to  different  fignifica- 
tions.  Camden's  Remains. — To  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice j 
to  difappoint  by  fome  trick  or  unexpected  turn  : 

The  itch  of  his  affeftion  fliould  not  then 

Have  nick'd  his  captainfliip  at  fuch  a  point.  Shakefpeare. 

NICK-NA'ME,  f.  [ nom  de  nique,  Fr.]  A  name  given 
in  feoff  or  contempt ;  a  term  of  derifion  ;  an  opprobrious 
or  contemptuous  appellation.' — The  time  was  when  men 
were  had  in  price  for  learning ;  now  letters  only  make  men 
vile.  He  is  upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  con¬ 
temptible  nick-name.  li.  Jonfon. 

To  NICK'-NAME,  v.a.  To  call  by  an  opprobrious  ap¬ 
pellation  : 

You  nick-name  virtue  vice  ; 

For  virtue’s  office  never  breaks  men’s  troth.  Shakefpeare , 

NICKAJACK',  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  on  the 
Tenneffee-river.  Lat.  33.  50.  N.  Ion.  85.  57  W. 

NICK'EL.  See  the  article  Mineralogy,  vol.  xv.  p. 
5°4>  5- 

NICK'ELHAJEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Salfeldt. 

NICK'ELSDORF,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Culm  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Strafburg. 

NICK'ELSTADT,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Liegnitz :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lieg- 
nitz. 

NICK'ENICK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle  :  twelve  miles  weft  of  Coblentz, 
NICK'ER,/  One  who  watches  an  opportunity  to  pil¬ 
fer,  or  praftife  fome  knavifh  artifice.  A  low  word.—T) id 
not  Pythagoras  flop  a  company  of  drunken  bullies  from 
ftorming  a  civil  houfe,  by  changing  the  ftrain  of  the  pipe 
to  the  fober  fpondteus  ?  And  yet  your  modern  muficians 
want  art  to  defend  their  windows  from  common  nickers. 
Arbuihnot  and  Pope's  Mart.  Scrib. 

NICK'ER-TREE.  See  Guilandina. 
NICK'ERSFELDEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz¬ 
burg  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Munnerftatt. 

NICK'ING,  f.  The  lucky  performance  of  any  bufinefs. 
The  aft  of  cutting  in  notches;  the  ftate  of  being  cut  in 
notches. 

Breaks  watchmen’s  heads,  and  chairmen’s  glaffes, 

And  thence  proceeds  to  nicking  faflies,  Prior. 

NICKIO'BING,  a  town  of  North  Jutland,  fituated  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Mors,  with  a  good  harbour 
in  the  Lymford  Gulf:  thirty-eight  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Wiborg.  Lat.  56.  54.  N.  Ion.  8.  52.  E. 

NICLOWI'TA,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Znaym  :  ten  miles  north  of  Znaym. 

NICji'MID.  See  Ismid,  vol.  xi. 
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NICOBA'RS,  or  Nancaveris,  a  group  of  iflands,  in 
the  Eaftern  Sea,  fituated  between  lat.  8.  and  9.  N.  and  in 
Ion.  94.  20.  E.  to  the  northernmoft  point  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra.  The  pofition  of  three  of  thefe  iflands  forms 
one  of  the  fafell  harbours  in  India,  where  (hips  of  all  fizes 
may  ride  with  the  greateft  fecurity,  flieltered  from  all 
winds,  about  half  a  mile  from  fliore;  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  two  entrances,  that  may  ferve  for  getting  in 
and  out,  both  with  a  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft  monfoon, 
having  a  clear  deep  channel  on  each  fide.  The  largeft  of 
thefe  iflands,  called  Nancaveri,  or  Nancoury,  is  about 
five  or  fix  leagues  in  circumference,  and  better  inhabited 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  fecond  is  called  Sowry, 
or  Cliowry;  and  the  other  Tricut;  all  clofely  fituated; 
and  about  ten  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  them  is  ano¬ 
ther  called  Catchoul.  Almoft  the  whole  of  thefe  iflands 
is  uncultivated  5  though  therearemany  large  valleys  that 
might  be  rendered  very  fruitful  with  little  trouble,  the 
foil  being  naturally  fertile,  w'here  the  cocoa-nut  and  all 
other  tropical  fruits  come  fpontaneoufly  to  the  higheft 
perfection,  together  with  yams  and  fweet  potatoes,  for 
obtaining  which  it  is  only  neceflary  to  fcratch  the  earth 
fuperficially,  and  the  feeds  fo  planted  come  forth  in  a  few 
days.  Tricut,  which  is  the  flatteft  of  thefe  iflands,  is 
divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  two,  where 
they  have  their  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  and  areca  trees; 
thefe  laft  being  very  abundant  all  over  the  iflands.  The 
furrounding  fea  abounds  with  exquifite  fifh,  fhell-fifh,  as 
cockles  and  turtles  ;  and  a  moft  fplendid  dilplay  of  beau¬ 
tiful  fhells  of  the  rareft  fort  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  fliore. 
Ambergris  is  found  here,  and  the  inhabitants  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  art  of  adulterating  it;  but  the  method  of  dis¬ 
covering  whether  it  be  adulterated  with  any  heterogeneous 
fubftance,  fuch  as  wax  or  refin,  is  to  place  a  final!  bit  of 
it  upon  the  point  of  a  hot  knife;  and  if  it  evaporates, 
without  leaving  any  calx,  and  dilfufes  a  ftrong  fragrant 
fmelljit  is  certainly  genuine. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are  of  a  copper  colour, 
with  fmall  oblique  eyes,  fmall  flat  nofes,  large  mouths, 
thick  lips,  and  black  teeth ;  well  proportioned  in  their 
bodies,  rather  fliort  than  tall,  with  large  ears,  in  the  lobes 
of  which  are  large  holes :  they  have  black  ftrong  hair, 
which  they  cut  round  ;  the  men  have  little  or  no  beard  ; 
the  hinder  part  of  their  head  is  much  flatter  than  ours  ; 
they  never  cut  their  nails,  but  they  fliave  their  eye¬ 
brows.  A  long  narrow  cloth,  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  round  their  waift  and  between  their  thighs,  with 
one  extremity  hanging  behind,  (which  has  led  foide 
ignorant  perfons  to  report  that  they  had  tails,  and  to  mif- 
lead  even  Linnaeus,)  is  their  only  drefs.  The  women  re¬ 
ferable  the  men  in  colour  and  drefs,  but  are  of  fmaller 
ftature.  Both  fexes  are  very  fond  of  drefs,  whenever  they 
can  obtain  it.  They  live  in  huts  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves 
fupported  on  bamboos,  about  five  or  fix  feet  high  from 
the  ground  :  they  enterthefe  by  aladder,  and  the  floor  is 
made  partly  of  planks  and  partly  of  fplit  bamboos.  Sfx 
or  eight  people  generally  occupy  one  hut ;  and  fkulls  of 
wild  boars  form  the  moft  valuable  articles  of  furniture. 
The  occupation  of  the  men  confifts  in  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  their  huts,  and  alfo  in  fifliing  and  trading  to  the 
neighbouring  iflands.  The  women  are  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  victuals  and  cultivating  the  ground  ;  they  alfo 
paddle  in  the  canoes  when  the  men  go  out.  Adultery  is 
accounted  highly  ignominious ;  and  infome  cafes  punilh- 
able  not  only  with  a  difgraceful  difmiflion,  but  even  with 
death  ;  although  the  recriprocal  lending  of  their  wives  of 
the  fame  caft  is  very  common.  A  woman  that  has  three 
children  is  reckoned  very  fruitful ;  few  bear  more  than 
four.  Few  perfons  in  thefe  iflands,  particularly  among 
the  males,  live  to  be  older  than  forty  or  forty-eight  years. 
They  are  themfelves  fo  fenfible  of  the  fcanty  population 
of  their  iflands,  that  they  ftudy  to  increafe  it  by  inviting, 
and  even  feducing,  fome  Malabars  or  Bengalefe  to  remain 
^amongft  them,  when  brought  thither  by  the  country- 
Ihips,  and  of  whom  there  are  in  almoft  all  villages  fome 


to  be  found,  who  maybeeafily  difeerned  from  the  natives 
by  their  figure,  features,  colour,  and  language. 

The  natives  entertain  the  higheft  opinion  of  fuch  as  are 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  they  believe,  that  all  Euro¬ 
peans,  by  this  qualification  only,  are  able  to  perform  a£ts 
more  than  human  ;  and  that  the  power  of  divination, 
controlling  the  winds  and  ftorms,  and  directing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  planets,  is  entirely  at  our  command. 

Behind  or  clofe  by  their  huts,  the  dead  are  buried  : 
all  the  relations  and  acquaintance  cry  for  fome  hours 
before  the  corpfe  is  put  into  the  grave,  where  it  is  in¬ 
terred  with  all  poflible  folemnity,  and  in  the  beft  drefs 
they  can  mufter,  and  with  abundance  of  food.  After 
the  body  is  covered  with  earth,  a  poll  is  raifed  and  fixed 
in  the  ground  over  the  head  of  the  deceafed,  about  four 
feet  high,  to  the  top  of  which  they  fufpend  ftripes  of 
cloth  with  meal  and  areca-nuts,  and  ftrew  cocoa-nuts  all 
around.  This  fupply  of  food  for  the  deceafed  is  even 
after  continued;  a  cocoa-tree  is  alfo  cut  down  for  every 
perfon  that  dies.  As  foon  as  a  man  is  dead,  every  one 
of  the  mourning-vifitors  brings  a  large  pot  of  toddy. 
The  women  fit  round  the  corpfe  howling  and  crying,  and 
by  turns  they  go  and  put  their  hands  on  the  breaft  and 
belly  of  the  deceafed,  who  is  covered  with  ftriped  cloth  ; 
the  men  are  feated  at  a  little  diftance,  drinking,  and  in¬ 
viting  all  the  vifitors  to  do  the  fame  ;  endeavouring  thus 
to  dilpel  their  grief  by  a  complete  general  intoxication, 
which  never  lafts  lefs  than  a  couple  of  days  after  the  in¬ 
terment. 

The  different  changes  of  the  moon  are  productive  of 
great  feftivity  and  mirth  among  the  Nicobarians,  when 
the  doors  of  their  huts  are  decorated  with  branches  of 
palms  and  other  trees  :  the  infide  is  alfo  adorned  with 
feftoons  made  of  flips  of  plantain-leaves.  Their  bodies 
are,  in  like  manner,  decorated  with  the  fame  ornaments  ; 
and  the  day  is  fpent  in  finging,  and  dancing,  and  eating, 
and  drinking  toddy,  till  they  are  quite  ftupified.  The 
idea  of  years,  and  months,  and  days,  is  unknown  to 
them,  as  they  reckon  by  moons  only,  of  which  they 
number  fourteen,  feven  to  each  monfoon.  At  the  fair- 
feafon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  north-eaft  monfoon,  they 
fail  in  large  canoes  to  the  Carnicobar. ?,  called  by  them 
C/iampaloon.  (See  Carnicobar,  vol.  iii.)  The  objeCt  of 
this  voyage  is  trade;  and  for  cloth,  filver  coin,  iron,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  fome  other  articles,  which  they  obtain  from 
Europeans,  together  with  fowls,  hogs,  cocoa,  and  areca- 
nuts,  the  produce  of  their  own  illand,  they  receive  in 
exchange,  canoes,  fpears,  ambergris,  tortoife-fhell,  and 
fo  forth. 

Ten  or  twelve  huts  form  a  village.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  on  any  one  of  thefe  ifl?.nds  does  not  exceed 
feven  or  eight  hundred.  Evfry  village  has  its  head-man, 
or  captain,  as  they  term  him,  who  is  generally  the  oldeft. 
Few  difeafes  are  k.tiown  amongft  them ;  and  the  venereal 
not  at  all :  the  fmall-pox  vifits  them  occafionally,  but  not 
of  the  cor.nuent  kind :  what  is  more  prevalent  amongft 
them,  is  the  cedematous  fwelling  of  one  or  both  of  the  legs, 
known  in  the  weft  of  India  under  the  name  of  the  Cochin- 
leg ■,  from  the  place  where  this  diforder  generally  prevails. 
This  endemial  difeafe  may  be  imputed  to  ill-chofen  and 
badly-prepared  diet,  the  bad  choice  of  habitations,  and  an 
extremely  indolent  inactive  life.  Fevers  and  cholics  are 
alfo  frequent  among  them.  When  a  perfon  falls  lick,  he 
is  immediately  removed  to  the  houfe  of  one  of  their  priefts, 
or  conjurors,  Who  orders  the  patient  to  be  laid  in  a  lupine 
pofture  for  fome  time;  then  fried  ion  with  fome  oily  fub¬ 
ftance  is  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  often 
repeated  ;  which  remedy  they  indifcriminately  ufe  for  all 
complaints,  never  adminiftering  medicines  internally. 

The  only  quadrupeds  on  thefe  iflands  are  hogs  and 
dogs  :  of  the  former,  however,  only  the  fows  are  kept, 
and  they  are  fed  principally  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  its  kernel,  which  renders  the  meat  of  a  firmnefs 
and  delicious  tafte,  even  fuperior,  both  in  colour  and  fla¬ 
vour,  to  the  beft  Englifli  veal.  It  may  be  worthy  remark, 

that. 
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that,  although  the  neighbouring  Carnicobar  woods  abound 
with  monkeys  of  different  fpecies,  none  are  to  be  feen  in 
tliefe  iflands,  notwithftanding  their  having  been  repeat¬ 
edly  brought  over:  they  neither  propagate,  nor  do  they 
live  for  any  time.  Among  the  feathered  tribe,  wild 
pigeons  are  pretty  abundant  from  June  to  September,  on 
account  of  a  berry  which  is  then  ripe,  and  on  which  they 
feed  with  great  eagernefs:  at  the  fame  time  pheafants  and 
turtle-doves  are  frequently  found  ;  but  the  conftant  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  woods  are  a  fpecies  of  the  green  parrot, 
or  parroquet,  with  a  black  bill  and  collar.  Mr.  Haenfel, 
the  Danifh  miflionary,  mentions  alfo  the  Hirundo  efcu- 
lenta,  whofe  nefts  are  fo  highly  prized  by  Indian  epicures. 
See  Birds-nests,  vol.  iii.  p.  56.  But  this  gentleman  has 
ventured  to  fuggeft  an  opinion  refpeCting  the  material  of 
which  they  are  compofed  ;  and  in  this  view  his  obferva- 
tioris  are  worthy  of  being  tranfcri'oed  :  “  Thefe  birds  are 
called  hinlene  by  the  natives,  and  build  in  fifl’ures  and  ca¬ 
vities  of  rocks,  efpecially  in  fucli  as  open  to  the  fouth. 
In  the  latter,  the  fined  and  whited  neds  are  found,  and  I 
have  fometimes  gathered  fifty  pounds  weight  of  them  on 
one  excurfion  for  that  purpole.  They  are  fmall,  and 
fhaped  like  other  {wallows’  neds.  If  they  are  perfect,  72 
of  them  go  to  a  catty,  or  ij  pound.  The  bed  fale  for 
them  is  in  China.  After  the  mod  diligent  invedigation, 
I  was  never  able  fully  to  difcover  of  what  fubdance  they 
are  made,  nor  do  any  of  the  opinions  of  naturalids,  with 
which  I  have  become  acquainted,  appear  fatisfa&ory  to 
me ;  neither  have  the  authors  alluded  to  ever  feen  the 
birds.  They  have  remarkably  fliort  legs,  and  are  unable 
to  rife,  if  they  once  fall  or  fettle  on  the  ground:  I  caught 
many  in  this  date  ;  and,  after  examining  them,  threw 
them  up  into  the  air,  when  they  immediately  flew  away. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  as  fome  fuppofe,  obtain  their  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  coafl,  or  from  rocks  in  the  fea.  My  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  the  neds  are  made  of  the  gum  of  a  peculiar 
tree,  called  by  fome  the  Nicobar  cedar,  and.  growing  in 
great  abundance  in  all  the  fouthern  iflands.  Its  wood  is 
hard,  black,  and  very  heavy.  Erom  December  to  May,  it 
is  covered  with  bloffom,  and  bears  a  fruit  fomewhatreiem- 
bling  a  cedar  or  pine-apple,  but  more  like  a  large  berry 
full  cf  eyes  or  pudules,  difcharging  a  gum  or  refinous 
fluid.  About  thefe  trees,  when  in  bloom  or  bearing  fruit, 
I  have  feen  innumerable  flocks  of  thefe  little  birds,  flying 
and  fluttering  like  bees  round  a  tree  or  flirub  in  full  flower ; 
and  am  of  opinion,  that  they  there  gather  the  materials 
for  their  neds.  I  relate  the  faft,  having  often  watched 
them  with  great  attention  ;  but  will  not  venture  to  affirm 
that  I  have  made  a  full  difcovery.” 

Among  the  reptiles,  ferpents  claim  particular  notice. 
Several  of  them  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  H.  but  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  druck  him  as  a  Angular  fpecies  :  “  It  is  of  a  green 
colour,  has  a  broad  head  and  mouth  like  a  frog,  very  red 
eyes,  and  its  bite  is  fo  venomous,  that  I  faw  a  woman  die 
within  half  an  hour  after  receiving  the  wound.  She  had 
climbed  a  high  tree  in  fearch  of  fruit,  and,  not  obferving 
the  animal  among  the  branches,  was  fuddenly  bitten  in 
the  arm.  Being  well  aware  of  the  danger,  die  immedi¬ 
ately  defcended  ;  but,  on  reaching  the  ground,  reeled  to 
and  fro  like  one  in  a  date  of  intoxication.  The  people 
brought  her  immediately  to  me ;  and,  while  I  was  apply¬ 
ing  bliders  and  others  means  for  extracting  the  poifon, 
fhe  died  under  my  hands.” 

The  climate  is  pure,  and  might,  with  a  little  trouble 
in  cultivation  and  clearing  the  woods,  be  rendered  very 
falubrious.  Condant  fea-breezes  fan  their  fliores,  thus 
preferving  them  from  oppreffive  heat.  Vegetation  conti¬ 
nues  without  intermiffion.  The  woods  are  very  thick, 
confiding  of  cocoa  and  areca  palms,  and  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber-trees  of  various  kinds,  fome  of  them  of 
enormous  fize.  All  the  valleys  and  fides  of  the  hills,  to 
a  confiderable  height,  are  thickly  covered  with  them,  in- 
fomuch  that  the  light  of  the  fun  has  not  been  able  for 
ages  to  penetrate  through  their  foliage.  They  are  in 
many  places  fo  clofely  interwoven  with  immenfe  quanti- 
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ties  of  rattan  and  bufh-rope,  that  they  appear  as  it  were 
fpun  together ;  and  it  is  almod  perfectly  dark  in  the 
woods.  Mod  of  the  plants  and  trees  bear  fruit,  which 
falls  down  and  rots.  Thefe  circumdances  contribute  to 
render  the  climate  unhealthy,  the  free  current  of  air 
being  impeded  ;  but  an  increafing  and  induflrious  popu¬ 
lation  would  foon,  as  in  America,  remedy  this  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  and  with  great  advantage  to  themfelves,  as  loine 
of  the  larger  trees  are  of  a  very  compaCt  texture,  and  well 
calculated  for  fliip-building:  one  is  mentioned  that  mea- 
fured  nine  fathoms,  or  fifty-four  feet,  in  circumference. 
Bul^  the  natives  are  mod  careful  of  the  cocoa  and  areca 
trees  ;  the  lad  being  chiefly  for  their  own  confumption, 
as  they  chew  it  all  day  long  with  tobacco,  betel-leaf,  and 
fhell-lime :  the  former  is  not  only  ufeful  for  their  own 
and  their  hogs’  nourifhment,  but  alfo  an  objeCt  of  trade. 
Mod  of  the  country-fliips,  that  are  bound  to  Pegu  from 
either  of  the  coads  of  India,  touch  at  the  Nicobar-illands, 
in  order  to  procure  a  cargo  of  cocoa-nuts,  which  they  pur- 
chafe  at  the  rate  of  four  for  a  tobacco-leaf,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  for  a  yard  of  blue  cloth,  and  a  bottle  of  cocoa-nut 
oil  for  four  leaves  of  tobacco.  The  tropical  fruits  grow 
in  thefe  iflands  exquifitely  flavoured,  the  pine-apple  in 
particular  :  wild  cinnamon  and  faffafras  grow  there  alfo  ; 
the  coffee-tree  in  two  years  yields  fruit  j  yams  are  to  be 
found  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  only,  and  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  indead  of  the  larum.  The  tree  called 
by  the  natives  larum,  and  by  the  Portuguefe  mellori,  is 
very  abundant,  and  produces  an  excellent  bread-fruit, 
different  from  the  kind  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Af¬ 
rica,  and  alfo  from  that  of  Otaheite.  This  tree  is  a  fpecies 
of  the  Pandanus  ot  botanids ;  and  produces  a  fruit 
weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds ;  whereas  that  of  Ota- 
lieitean  bread-fruit  is  not  larger  than  a  three-penny  loaf. 
Some  of  thefe  plants  have  been  brought  from  Nicobar, 
and  placed  in  the  Ead-India  Company’s  botanical  garden 
at  Bengal ;  and  the  greated  encouragement  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fo  precious  a  vege¬ 
table;  fora  fruit  weighing  even  twenty  or  thirty  pounds, 
and  containing  a  farinaceous  fubdance  both  palatable 
and  nutritive  in  a  high  degree,  would  perhaps,  if  it  were 
common  in  thefe  provinces,  for  ever  fecure  the  natives  of 
them  from  the  horrors  of  famine  ;  and  the  Pandanus  of 
Bengal  might  be  brought,  perhaps,  to  equal  perfection 
with  that  of  Nicobar,  if  due  care  were  taken  to  plant  the 
male  and  female  trees  in  the  fame  place,  indead  of  leaving 
the  female  to  bear  an  imperfefi  and  unproductive  fruit, 
and  the  didant  male  to  fpread  itfelf  only  by  the  help  of 
its  radicating  branches. 

As  the  natives  of  Nicobar  are  naturally  indolent,  their 
dances  are  as  dull  and  inanimate  as  can  be  conceived,  as 
well  for  the  flownefs  and  heavinels  of  their  motions,  as 
for  the  plaintive  monotonous  tune  that  accompanies 
them;  with  noindrument  but  their  mournful  low  voices, 
which  are  in  perfeCt  unifon  with  the  motion  of  then- 
bodies.  Men  and  women  form  a  circle,  by  putting  their 
hands  on  each  others  fhoulders :  they  move  ilowly,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  inclining  fometimes  to  the  right, 
and  fometimes  to  the  left.  The  whole  of  their  mufic  con- 
fids  of  the  few  following  notes: 
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The  bafis  of  the  language  fpoken  by  thefe  iflanders  is 
chiefly  Malay,  with  fome  words  borrowed  fronrEuropeans, 
and  other  drangers;  but  they  have  no  expreflion  for  the 
numbers  beyond  forty. 

Thefe  iflands  were  vifited  by  fome  Moravian  tniflionaries 
in  the  year  1758;  and  their  attempts  at  converting  the 
natives  were  continued,  or  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
till  the  year  1789,  when  they  finally  abandoned  the  place, 
their  endeavours  having  totally  failed.  Eleven  worthy 
Huflionaries  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  cli¬ 
mate., 
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mate,  on  the  fpot ;  and,  fhortly  after  the  return  of  the 
others  to  Tranquebar,  when  theobjedft  of  converfion  was 
abandoned  in  thefe  iflands,  thirteen  more  perifhed  ;  and 
the  only  furviving  miffionary,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Haenfel, 
publifhed  in  1813,  a  work  from  which  we  have  already 
made  fome  extracts.  When  the  particulars  there  ftated 
are  confidered,  the  amiable  perfeverance  of  the  miflionaries 
will  be  more  a  matter  of  furprife  than  their  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  :  fince  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  have  not  yet 
reached  that  ftate  of  civilization  which  mud  precede  the 
fuccefsful  preaching  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  the  fafts  there 
recorded  fhow  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Quakers,  who,  in  their 

■  plans  for  the  converfion  of  favages,  aim  in  the  firft:  place 
at  leading  them  to  adopt  the  purfuits  and  habits  of  civi¬ 
lized  man.  To  proclaim  the  truths  of  Chriftianity  to  fucli 
half-humanized  beings  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar- 
iflands  is  indeed  to  throw  pearls  before  fwine.  Mr.  Haen- 
fel’s  fketch  of  their  charabler  will  confirm  this  opinion. 
He  not  merely  reprefents  them  as  “  addicted  to  the  vileft 
lufts  without  any  fenfe  of  fliame,”  but  as  fo  deftitute  of 
every  religious  fentiment,  that  “  they  have  not  even  a 
word  in  their  language  to  exprefs  their  idea  of  God.”  It 
is  added,  moreover,  that  thefe  iflanders  do  not  defire  to 
know  any  thing  about  their  Creator:  “  When  we  told 
them,  (continues  this  miffionary,)  that  we  were  come  hi¬ 
ther  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  their  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  to  bring  them  the 

■  glad  tidings  of  falvation,  and  begged  them  only  to  take 
it  to  heart,  and  reflect  on  what  we  thus  made  known  to 

-them  in  the  name  of  God,  they  laughed  at  us.  They  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  could  not  believe  that  the  fufferings  of 
one  man  could  atone  for  the  fins  of  another  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  they  were  -wicked,  what  we  told  them  of  a  cruci¬ 
fied  Saviour  would  not  help  them  ;  but  they  infilled  that 
they  were  good  by  nature,  and  never  did  any  thing  wrong. 
as  we  well  knew." 

We  cannot  help  lamenting  that  fo  many  amiable  men 
fhould  have  facrificed  their  lives  to  fo  little  purpofe;  and 
we  truft  that  no  indifcreet  zeal  will  fend  others  on  the 
fame  errand  to  this  unhealthy  region,  till  a  fairer  profpedt 
opens  than  was  prefented  to  thefe  Danifli  miflionaries. 
Haenfel'' s  Letters  on  the  Nicobar  Iflands.  AJiatic  IteJ  ear  dies, 
voi.  iii. 

NICOCH'ARES,  a  Greek  comic  poet  in  the  age  of 
Ariftophanes. 

NJC'GCLES,  a  king  of  Paphos,  who  reigned  under  the 
protection  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  He  revolted  from 
his  friend  to  the  king  of  Perfia ;  upon  -which  Ptolemy  or¬ 
dered  one  of  his  fervants  to  put  him  to  death,  to  ftrike  ter¬ 
ror  into  the  other  dependent  princes.  The  fervant,  un¬ 
willing  to  murder  the  monarch,  advifed  him  to  kill  him- 
felf.  Nicocles  obeyed,  and  all  his  family  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample  ;  310  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

NIC'QCLES,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  called  phy- 
ficians  a  happy  race  of  men,  becaufe  light  publifhed  their 
good  deeds  to  the  world,  and  the  earth  hid  all  their'faults 
-and  imperfections. 

Ni'COCOR,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cayor,  near  the  fea  :  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Amboul. 

NICOC'RATES,  a  king  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  who 
made  himfelf  known  by  the  valuable  collection  of  books 
which  he  had.  Aihen.  1. 

NICO'CREON,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the  philofopher  Anax- 
arch  us  to  be  pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar. 

NICODE'MUS,  [Greek.]  A  man’s  name.  A  follower 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  He  was  a  Jewifh  Pharifee,  and  a  ruler 
among  his  people.  At  firft,  though  he  conceived  fome 
efteem  for  our  Saviour,  yet  he  was  alhamed  to  profefs  it, 
and  fo  came  to  him  by  night  for  inftruCtion.  When  he 
had  complimented  our  Saviour  with  fome  honorary  titles, 
as  an  excellent  teacher,  and  hinted  his  defire  to  learn 
fomewhat,  Jefus  told  him,  he  could  not  become  a  true 
member  of  his  church,  except  he  was  born  again,  and  his 
nature  wholly  renewed.  Grofsiy  ignorant  of  regenera- 
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tion,and  of  the  OldTeftament  oracles  relative  thereto,  Ni- 
codemus  afked,  How  one  could  re-enter  into  his  mother’s 
womb,  and  be  born  again  ?  Jefus  alked,  If  he  was  a  teacher 
in  Ifrael,  and  knew  not  thefe  things  ?  and  told  him,  that 
the  new  birth  he  fpoke  of,  was  effe&ed  by  fpiritual  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  that,  if  he  could  not  believe  what  was  fo  often 
experienced  on  earth,  how  would  he  believe  information 
concerning  heavenly  and  eternal  things  ?  He  informed 
him,  that,  as  the  brazen  ferpent  was  lifted  up  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  for  the  general  means  of  cure  to  the  ferpent-bit- 
ten  Hebrews,  fo  himfelf  fliould  be  quickly  lifted  up  on  the 
crofs,  for  the  falvation  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  John 
iii.  1-21.  Nicodemus,  when  afterwards  he  fat  in  the  fan- 
hedrim,  and  heard  the  members  raging  at  their  officers  for 
not  apprehending  our  Saviour,  and  deriding  the  people 
who  believed  on  him,  as  ignorant  and  accurfed,  alked. 
If  it  was  according  to  the  law,  which  they  pretended  to 
know  fo  well,  to  condemn  a  man  before  they  heard  him  ? 
Thefe  furious  bigots  alked  Nicodemus,  If  he  too  was  a 
Galilean  ?  and  bade  him  read  the  Scriptures,  and  he  would 
find,  that  never  a  prophet  came  out  of  Galilee  ;  (forget¬ 
ting  that  both  Jonah  and  Nahum  came  out  of  it.)  When 
our  Saviour  was  crucified,  Nicodemus  ftill  more  openly 
avowed  himfelf  a  Chriftian,  and  affifted  Jofeph  of  Ari- 
mathea  to  inter  the  facred  corpfe.  John  vii.  45-52.  xix. 
39,  40.  A  fpurious  gofpel,  called  by  fome  the  A6is  of 
Pilate,  is  alcribed  to  Nicodemus;  but  it  is  plainly  marked 
with  forgery. 

NICOLA'I  (John),  a  learned  French  Dominican  monk, 
was  born  at  Monza,  a  village  in  the  diocefe  of  Verdun, 
near  Stenay,  in  the  year  1594.  When  only  twelve  years 
old,  he  Was  placed  in  a  convent  of  Dominicans ;  and  he 
took  the  vows  at  the  age  of  fixteen.  Afterwards  he  was 
fent  to  Paris,  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  lite¬ 
rary  acquirements,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  ofD.D. 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  year  1632.  For 
twenty  years’  he  filled,  with  high  reputation,  the  chair  of 
profelfor  of  divinity  in  the  houfe  belonging  to  his  order, 
of  which  he  was  elected  prior  hi  1661.  He  died  in  1673, 
at  the  age  of  feventy-eight.  He  fpehta  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  in  commenting  on  the  works  Of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whofe  principles  he  attempted  to  reconcile  with 
fuch  as  differ  widely  from  the  genuine  notions  of  the 
Auguftinian  fchool :  hence  his  criticifms  have  been  warmly 
contefted  by  the  followers  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Augui- 
tine.  In  1657,  he  publilhed  “  S.  Thomte  Aquinatis  Ex- 
pofitio  continua  fuper  Quatuor  Evangeliftas,  &c.”  folio, 
with  numerous  notes  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  publiffi  the 
other  works  of  that  doctor,  in  fucceeding  years,  till  at 
length  he  edited  the  whole,  in  19  vols.  folio.  He  alfo 
publifhed  the  “  Pantheologia”  of  father  Rainier  of  Pifa, 
which  is  a  theological  dictionary,  having  the  fubjedts  ar¬ 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order  :  with  the  corrections  and 
fupplementary  matter  of  father  Nicolai,  it  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  Lyons  in  1655,  in  3  vols.  folio;  and  again,  in  1670, 
with  new  additions.  Father  Nicolai  was  alfo  the  author 
of,  3.  Gallia;  Dignitas  adverfus  prsepofterum  Catalanke 
aflfertorum  vindicata,  &c.  1644,  4to.  written  by  way  of 
reply  to  father  Mefplede’s  “  Cataiania  Gallias  vindicata.” 

4.  A  tranflation  into  indifferent  French  verfe  of  the  alle¬ 
gorical  Latin  poem  by  Charles  Beys,  entitled,  “Ludo- 
vici  XIII.  Jufti  noncupati,  Gallise  et  Navarrae  Regis,  tri- 
umphalia  Monumenta,”  1649,  folio  ;  for  which  perform¬ 
ance  the  court  gave  hirn  a  penfion  of  fix  hundred  livres. 

5.  Feftivus  Fratrum  prasdicatorum  S.  Jacobi  pro  natali 
regio  plaufus,  &c.  i6($i,  4to.  6.  De  Jejunii  Chriftiani  et 
Chriftianse  abftinentiae  vero  ac  legitimo  ritu,  &c.  Difler- 
tatio.  7.  Four  Dlflertations,  in  Latin,  on  the  ftubject  of 
baptifm,  as  praCtiied  in  the  ancient  churches,  written  in 
controverfy  with  father  de  Launoy;  and  various  Diflerta¬ 
tions,  Thefes,  &c.  in  controverfy  with  MM.  Arnauld  and 
Nicole.  In  the  Bibliotheque  of  the  writers  belonging  to 
theorder  of  St.  Dominic,  a  treatife  is  attributed  to  him, 
entitled  “  De  Ritu  antiquo  et  hodierno  Bacchanaliorum," 
which  Gronovius  has  given,  with  his  name,  in  the-feventh 
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volume  of  his  Antiq.  Grace.  This  work  was  feparately 
rinted  at  Helmftadt  in  1679  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
een  the  production  of  a  John  Nicolai,  who  was  for  a 
confiderable  time  profeffor  at  Tubingen,  and  publilhed 
many  other  differtations  in  antiquities,  and  among  the 
reft  one  entitled  “  Joannis  Nicolai  Libelhis  de  Lu<5tu 
Chriftianorum,  feu  de  Artibus  ad  Sepulturam  pertinen- 
tibus,”  &c.  1739.  8 vo.  Moreri.  Gen.Biog. 

NICOLA'I  (Melchior),  a  learned  German  Lutheran 
divine  and  profeffor,  was  born  at  Schorndorf  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  year  1578.  His  father,  who  was 
a  counfellor  of  that  city,  fent  him  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at 
Stutgard,  and  afterwards  at  the  convent  of  Blaubevern. 
He  then  fent  him  to  the  univerilty  of  Tubingen,  where 
hedillinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  diligence  of  his  application, 
and  in  1598  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  the 
year  1601,  he  was  made  deacon  of  Weiblingen,  and  after 
live  years  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  paftor  in  the  fame 
church ;  the  duties  of  which  he  difeharged  with  great 
fidelity  and  acceptance  for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  was  made  dean  of  Marbach  ;  and  two  years  af¬ 
terwards  was  nominated  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  pro¬ 
feffor  extraordinary  of  divinity  in  the  univerilty  of  Tu¬ 
bingen,  and  conftituted  infpedlor  of  the  ducal  ftipendia- 
ries.  In  1619,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  about 
three  j'ears  afterwards  was  prefented  to  the  abbey  of 
Ahuffen.  In  1624,  he  was  made  abbot  of  Lorch,  and 
appointed  at  the  fame  time  a  counfellor  of  the  duchy. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  was  prelented  to  the  abbey  of 
Adelberg,  and  nominated  luperintendant-general  of  all 
the  churches  in  that  diltrift.  In  1729,  he  was  obliged  to 
refign  his  preferment  at  Adelberg,  in  confequence  of  an 
imperial  ediCl,  which  decreed  that  all  the  abbeys  in  the 
country  of  Wirtemberg  (hould  be  delivered  up  to  eccle- 
iiaftics  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion.  Upon  this  he  was 
recalled  to  Tubingen,  where  he  was  made  profeffor  in  or¬ 
dinary  of  divinity  ;  and  in  1638,  after  the  death  of  Luke 
Ofiander,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  offices  of  vice-chancel¬ 
lor  and  fuperintendant,  which  he  retained  till  the  year 
1650.  He  was  then  removed  to  Stutgard,  where  he  was 
appointed  provoft  of  the  whole  duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
pnvy-counfellor  to  the  duke,  and  vifitor  of  the  univerfity, 
fchools,  and  convents.  He  died  in  1659,  in  the  eighty- 
firft  yfear  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Confide- 
ratio  Theologica  quatuor  Queftionum  de  profundiffima 
itsiacTH  Jefu  Chrilli,  1622,  4to.  2.  Jubar  Coeleftis  Veri- 
fatis,  1652,  4to.  3.  Aphorifmi  Theologiei.  4.  Compen¬ 
dium  dida&icum  et  elenchticum,  1653,  8vo.  5.  Sola 
Tides  juftificans,  ex  prasleCtionibus  in  Epjftolam  ad  Ga- 
latas  demonftrata,  1650,  4to.  and  a  variety  of  controver¬ 
sial  works  in  Latin  and  German,  many  of  which  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  Frehevt  T/ieatrum  Vir.  Erud.  Clar. 

NICOLA'I  (Philip),  a  celebrated  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  at  Mengerlhufen  in  the  county  of  Wal- 
cieck,  in  the  year  1556.  His  father,  who  was  minifter  of 
that  place,  finding  that  he  poffeffed  a  ftrong  inclination 
for  learning,  gave  him  able  mailers,  under  whom  he  made 
a  rapid  proficiency* in  elementary  knowledge;  and,  when 
he  was  of  a  proper  age,  fupported  him  at  a  confiderable 
expenfe,  while  purfuing  his  academical  ftudies  in  the 
principal  German  univerfities.  In  1 576,  he  was  called  to 
the  exercife  of  the  miniftry  at  his  native  place;  and,  in 
*583,  he  was  prefented  to  the  abbey  of  Hardeck.  Three 
years  afterwards  his  enemies  found  means  to  eje£t  him 
from  this  preferment,  for  reafons  of  which  we  have  no 
account;  and  his  next  fituation  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  a  domeltic  chaplain  to  fome  family  at  Cologne.  In 
•1587,  the  count  of  Waldeck  gave  him  the  appointments 
of  his  chaplain  and  confelfor.  Being  defirous  of  taking 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  the  year  1590  he  went  to  the  uni- 
vesffity  of  Marpurg,  where  he  paffeu  through  the  requifite 
exercifes  for  that  purpofe  with  great  credit,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  graduating  by  an  exprefs  order  of  the  land¬ 
grave  of  Heffe,  unlefs  he  would  nrll  retraft  what  he  had 
advanced  in  a  treatife  which  he  had  publilhed  againft  the 
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fundamental  doClrines  of  Calvinifm.  Difdaining  to  in¬ 
jure  his  confcience  by  fubmitting  to  fuch  a  requilltion,  he 
was  for  the  prefent  deprived  of  the  honour  to  which  he 
afpired.  However,  in  1594,  he  was  admitted  to  that  de¬ 
gree  by  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  with  great  applaufe. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  fettled  in  the  paftoral  office  at 
Unna  in  Wellphalia.  In  1601,  he  accepted  of  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  ienate  of  Hamburg,  to  become  pallor  of  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine  in  that  city;  and,  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  in  that  fituation,  greatly  elteemed  as  a 
man,  and  admired  as  a  preacher.  He  died  in  the  year 
1608,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  He  publilhed,  1.  An  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Tellament,  in  8vo.  2.  Commenta- 
riorum  de  Regno  Chrilli,  Vaticiniis,  Propheticis  et  Apof- 
tolicis  accommodatorum,  lib.  ii.  8vo.  3.  TraClatus  de 
Ccena  Domini.  4.  Theoria  Vita;  AJternse,  4to.  5.  Com- 
mentariorum  de  Rebus  Antiquis  Germanicarnm  Gen¬ 
tium,  lib.  vi.  6.  A  multitude  of  Thefes,  Diflertations, 
Sermons,  and  do&rinal,  practical,  and  controverfiai,  Trea¬ 
ties,  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages.  After  his 
death,  his  works  were  collected  together,  and  republished  ; 
the  Latin  pieces  forming  two  volumes  folio,  and  the 
German  four  volumes  of  tire  fame  lize.  Freheri  Theatrum 
Vir.  Erud.  Clar. 

NICOLA'I  (Chrillopher  Frederic),  an  ingenious  Ger¬ 
man  writer,  was  born  in  March  1733,  at  Berlin,  where  his 
father  was  a  bookleller.  He  poffeffed  a  llrong  memory 
and  ready  comprehenlion  ;  and,  after  iludying  fome  time 
at  Halle  and  Berlin,  he  was  fent,  about  the  year  1749, to 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  to  learn  the  bufinefs  of  booklelling. 
I11  this  fituation  he  devoted  hisleifure  time  to  literary  im¬ 
provement ;  and  by  diligence  and  perfeverance  acquired 
d  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Engliffi, 
languages.  He  made  himfelf  acquainted  alfo  with  the 
mathematics,  fome  parts  of  fpeculative  philofophy,  hif- 
tory,  and  particularly  that  of  literature ;  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  form  his  tafte  by  reading  the  moll  approved 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modern.  In  1752  he  returned 
to  Berlin  to  his  father’s  lhop  ;  but  Hill  retained  the  fame 
defire  of  indulging  in  literary  purfuits,  though  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  it  was  now  attended  with  much  greater  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  the  bufinefs  of  his  father,  which  was  very  ex- 
tenfive,  required  his  attendance  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  he  employed  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  l'tudy. 
This  conlilled  chiefly  in  reading  old  authors,  efpecially 
the  Engliih  poets,  to  which  he  had  a  peculiar  attach¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  firll  fruit  of  his  refearcbes  was  a  Dilferta- 
tion,  printed  at  Halle  in  1753,  on  the  quellion  whether 
Milton  borrowed  any  part  of  his  Paradife  Loll  from  fofrie 
of  the  modern  Italian  poets,  as  has  been  afferted.  About 
this  time  alfo  he  became  acquainted  with  the  bell  German 
poets;  and,  as  there  were  then  two  literary  parties  in 
Germany,  one  of  which  followed  Gottfched,  and  the 
other  Bodmer,  both  of  whom  he  confidered  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  he  wrote  “  Letters  on  the  prefent  State  of  Polite 
Literature,”  publilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755. 
This  fmall  work,  which  was  written  with  great  freedom, 
and  in  which  he  found  fault  both  with  Bodmer  and 
Gottfched,  but  not  without  affigning  his  reafons,  ex¬ 
cited  great  attention,  and  made  the  author  known  to 
Lelfing,  who  entertained  opinions  then  very  uncommon 
in  Germany.  This  acquaintance  was  foor.  converted  into 
the  moll  intimate  friendlhip;  and  through  the  means  of 
Leffing  he  became  known  alfo  to  Mendelfon,  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  warmell  attachment  for  him.  Thefe  three 
friends  met  feveral  times  a-week  to  convene  on  literary 
\fubjefls,  and  by  thefe  means  contributed  to  each  other’s 
improvement. 

In  the  beginning  of  1757,  Nicolai,  as  foon  as  he  had 
fettled  with  his  brothers  in  regard  to  their  patrimony, 
carried  into  execution  his  defign  of  renouncing  trade  al¬ 
together,  and  living  on  a  very  limited  income,  which,  if 
managed  with  economy,  he  conceived  would  belufficient 
for  his  fupport.  Being  now  entirely  at  leiiure  to  gratify 
his  delire  lor  ftfidy*  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  fine 
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arts  and  architecture,  for  which  he  conceived  a  tafte  by 
reading  the  works  of  Winkelmann ;  and  from  his  friend 
Marpurg  he  obtained  inftruClion  in  the  principles  of  mu- 
fical  compofition.  While  living  in  this  difengaged  man¬ 
ner,  indulging  ideal  fchemes  of  future  employment,  a  cir- 
(  cumftance  happened  which  recalled  him  to  common  cares. 
His  elder  brother,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  father’s  bufi- 
nefs,  died  a  bachelor  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  and  he  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  undertaking  the  bufinefs  himfelf,  in 
order  that  he  might  conduCt  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1758,  he  conceived,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Leffing  and  Mendel fon,  the  idea  of  “  Letters 
refpefiring  the  neweft  State  of  Literature,”  which  were 
publifhed  from  1759  to  I7^5>  ^nd  which  produced  a  great 
effeft  in  Germany,  in  promoting  bold  and  free  difculfion. 
Nicolai,  however,  was  not  able  perfonally  to  take  much 
lhare  in  thefe  letters,  becaufe  the  bufinefs  of  his  trade  en¬ 
gaged  fo  much  of  his  time,  that  little  remained  for  writing. 
Having  afterwards  difengaged  himfelf  from  an  annual 
journey  on  bufinefs  to  Dantzic,  which  always  occupied 
two  months,  and  called  in  more  affiftance,  he  carried  into 
execution,  in  1765,  his  long  meditated  plan  of  a  “  Ge¬ 
neral  German  Bibliotheque,^for  which  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  writers  in  every  part  of  Germany.  This  im¬ 
portant  undertaking  was  attended  with  fuccefs,  becaufe 
a  great  number  of  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  German  pro- 
feifors  and  literati  took  a  (hare  in  it.  By  means  of  this 
journal  the  German  provinces  were  more  clofely  con¬ 
nected  together  in  a  literary  point  of  view  ;  many  pre¬ 
judices  were  fuccefsfully  combated,  and  a  fpirit  of  free 
examination  was  diffufed.  It  may,  therefore, with  juftice 
be  laid,  that,  during  an  exigence  of  more  than  forty  years, 
it  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  progrefs  of  fcience 
in  Germany.  The  care  of  editing  this  work,  though  la¬ 
borious,  proved  of  great  fervice  to  Nicolai,  as  it  obliged 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  every  branch  of  fcience,  and 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ardent  de- 
flre  for  knowledge.  He  became  connected  alfo,  by  its 
means,  with  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  eminence. 

When  the  arrangements  for  his  Bibliotheque,  which 
coft  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  were  completed,  and  it  began 
to  have  a  confiderable  fale,  he  employed  all  his  leilure 
time,  after  the  year  1770,  in  making  himfelf  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ftate  of  Pruflia,  in  regard  to  its  finances 
and  trade,  and  to  ftudy  the  character  and  commercial 
maxims  of  Frederic  the  Great,  who  at  that  time  fat  on  the 
throne;  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
known  to  forne  of  the  principal  men  in  office,  and  others 
more  immediately  around  the  perfon  of  the  king.  By 
thefe  means  he  was  able,  after  the  king’s  death,  to  publifh 
fome  numbers  of  a  vvork  entitled,  “  CharaCteriftic  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  that  Prince,”  and  to  contradict  or  reClify  various 
tales  injurious  to  his  character.  In  the  year  1770  he  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  celebrated  minifter  of  ftate,  count 
Hertzberg,  whofe  efteem  he  gained  by  his  fondnefs  for 
the  hiliory  of  Brandenburgh,  to  which  the  minifter  was 
greatly  attached.  He  obtained  permiflion,  therefore,  in 
the  year  1777,  to  confult  the  royal  records,  from  which 
he  procured  materials  to  reCtify  and  improve  his  “  To¬ 
pographical  and  Hiltorical  Account  of  Berlin  and  Potz- 
dam,”  printed  for  the  firlt  time  in  1769.  For  four  years, 
notwithftanding  his  other  occupations,  he  laboured  feve- 
ral  hours  daily  in  the  record-office,  in  order  to  colleft  cu¬ 
rious  information,  not  only  for  the  hiftory  of  the  capital, 
which  before  had  been  fo  defective,  but  for  the  ancient 
hiftory  in  general,  and  the  ftate  of  cultivation,  induftry, 
and  morals,  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  like  fupport  from  all  the  departments  at  Berlin, 
when  he  undertook,  in  the  year  1791,  to  correCt  the  mif- 
reprefentations  of  Dr.  Zimmermann  in  regard  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

While  endeavouring,  however,  to  colleCl  ftatiftical, 
hiltorical,  and  diplomatical,  knowledge,  he  was  often  en¬ 
gaged  with  ideas  of  a  very  different  kind.  From  his  ear- 
lielt  years  he  had  difplayed  great  acutenefs,  as  well  as  a 


lively  imagination  ;  and,  when  he  began  to  travel  and  to 
mix  more  in  fociety,  it  had  always  been  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  objeCts  to  ftudy  mankind,  and  to  obferve  their 
different  difpofitions.  When  he  remarked  Angular  cha¬ 
racters,  he  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  a  romance 
or  a  comedy,  and  fuch  plans  he  retained  in  his  mind  fome 
time,  with  a  defire  to  carry  them  into  execution ;  but  they 
were  often  fuppreffed  by  the  dry  occupations  of  bufinefs. 
In  the  year  1773  he  produced  the  firft  fruits  of  this  incli¬ 
nation,  in  his  “Life  and  Opinions  ofSebaldus  Nothanker,’” 
his  objeCt  in  which  was  to  expofe  and  ridicule  perfecu- 
tion,  and  to  recommend  toleration  and  a  free  fpirit  of  en¬ 
quiry.  In  the  year  1724  he  printed  his  “  Hiftory  of  a 
Fat  Man  and  in  1799  his  “  Familiar  Letters  from  Ade¬ 
laide  B - to  her  Friend  Julia  S - .”  He  employed 

the  greater  part  of  the  year  1781  in  travelling  through 
Germany  and  Svvifl'erland,  in  the  company  of  his  eldeft 
fon  ;  and  he  afterwards  publifhed  a  voluminous  account 
of  his  tour,  which  contained  not  merely  a  dry  journal, 
but  obfervations  on  the  induftry,  religion,  and  manners, 
of  the  people  in  the  different  places  he  vifited.  In  this 
work  every  thing  is  exhibited  according  to  its  real  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  the  mod  fcrupuloiis  regard  to  truth,  for 
which,  from  his  earlieft  years,  Nicolai  had  always  fliown 
the  ftrongeft  attachment.  The  author,  therefore,  ex- 
preffed  his  ideas  with  the  utmoft  freedom,  and  on  that 
account  was  involved  in  various  difputes,  which  obliged 
him  to  write  many  polemical  traCls,  either  to  defend  the 
truth  or  to  vindicate  his  own  chapafter. 

As  no  literary  work  efcaped  his  notice,  in  confequence 
of  his  connection  with  the  German  Bibliotheque,  it  was 
naturally  attracted,  in  the  year  1781,  by  Kant’s  Criticifm 
of  Pure  Reafon  ;  and,  though  he  always  did  juftice  to  the 
author,  he  never  could  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  fome 
of  the  moft  efiential  principles  of  his  philofophy,  which 
was  given  out  by  its  partifans  as  the  only  true  fyltem.  He 
therefore  declared  openly  againft  it,  firft  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  his  travels  ;  and  he  endeavoured  afterwards  to 
exhibit,  in  their  natural  ridiculous  form,  the  childifh 
conceits  of  many  of  its  adherents,  and  the  mifapplication 
which  they  made  of  it,  in  his  romance  entitled,  “  The 
Life  and  Opinions  of  Sempronius  Gundibert,  a  German 
Philofopher.”  He  read  alfo,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  efiays  on  various  phiio- 
fophical  fubjefts,  fome  of  which  were  printed.  In  the 
year  1794  he  was  eleCted  a  member  of  the  academy.  A 
umilar  honour  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  1781  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich.  In  1799  the  philofo- 
phical  faculty  at  Helmftadt  fent  him  the  diploma  of  a 
doftor  of  philofophy  and  mafter  of  arts  ;  and  in  1804  he 
wras  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfburgh 
to  be  its  correfpondent.  He  enjoyed  the  friendfliip  of 
many  eminent  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  refpeCtable 
perfons  of  all  ranks  ;  and  many  who  were  at  firft  his  op¬ 
ponents  became  afterwards  his  friends,  and  did  juftice  to 
the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.  During  his  whole  life  he 
was  never  confined  to  his  bed,  and  was  always  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  manage  his  bufinefs,  though  it  required  confi¬ 
derable  activity.  A  violent  giddinefs,  however,  in  his 
head,  occafioned  by  a  fedentary  life  and  overftrained  exer¬ 
tion  of  his  mental  powers,  added  to  fome  unexpected 
caufe  of  chagrin,  produced  fuch  an  effeCt  on  his  mind, 
that  for  fome  weeks,  though  in  the  full  poffeffion  of  con- 
fcioufnefs,  he  imagined  that  hefaw  and  heard  apparitions 
orfupernatural  agents.  This  circumltance,  very  remark¬ 
able  both  in  a  plychological  and  medical  point  of  view, 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  a 
diflertation,  which  was  printed  in  the  New  Berlin  Monthly 
Journal.  In  1804,  when  in  his  feventy-firft  year,  he  loft: 
the  ufe  of  his  left  eye,  and  did  not  long  furvive  that  mif- 
fortune. 

Nicolai,  without  difpute,  rendered  great  fervice,  in 
many  refpeCts,  to  the  German  literature.  The  critical 
journals,  to  which  the  General  German  Bibliotheque 
gave  rife,  promoted  freedom  of  thinking,  and  tended  in 
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no  fmall  degree  to  dift'ufe  more  enlightened  notions  in 
theology  and  philofophy,  as.  well  as  a  more  correct  tafte 
in  polite  literature  among  the  Germans.  He  poflefted  a 
great  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge  ;  found  and  enlightened 
judgment;  indefatigable  induftry,  and  many  other  excel¬ 
lent  qualities,  which  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  belt 
German  writers.  His  romances  are  not  indeed  diftin- 
guifhed  by  much  animation  of  ftyle  ;  but  his  narrative  is 
agreeable,  and  his  characters,  on  the  whole,  are  well 
drawn.  One  of  his  biographers  remarks,  that  “  he  was 
confidered  at  Berlin  as  a  deiti;”  but  he  adds,  that  “  he  lived 
on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  pallors  of  his  communion, 
and  that  the  molt  learned  among  the  clergy  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  he  was  born  fpoke  of  him  with  elteem.”  Gen. 
Biog.  Suppl. 

NICOLA'ITAN,  f.  One  of  a  feft,  who,  according  to 
ancient  writers,  taught  the  lawfulnefs  of  lewdnefs  and 
idolatrous  facrifices. —  By  .Nicolaitans  in  Scripture  are 
thought  to  be  meant,  in  general,  lewd  and  profligate  per- 
fons,  who  aim  at  nothing  but  their  own  fecular  advantage. 
Bp.  Percy. — Thou  hateft  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans. 
Rev.  ii.  6. — That  vile  and  impure  left  of  the  Nicolaitans. 
South's  Sermons. 

The  Nicolaitans  (fays  Mr.  Ephraim  Chambers)  are 
one  of  the  molt  ancient  fefts  in  the  Chriftian  church  ; 
thus  denominated  from  Nicolas,  a  perfon  ordained  a  dea¬ 
con  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem  together  with  St.  Stephen. 
Their  diftinguilhing  tenet,  as  reprefented  by  ecclefiaftical 
hillorians,  is,  that  all  married  women  ftiould  be  common, 
to  take  away  all  occafion  of  jealouly.  Other  authors  tax 
Nicholas  with  other  impurities  ;  but  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  imputes  them  all  to  his  difciples,  who,  he  fays, 
abufed  their  mailer’s  words. 

In  the  charge  urged  againft  the  Nicolaitans  (Rev.  ii.  6, 
14,  15.)  they  are  not  reproached  with  erroneous  opinions 
concerning  the  Deity,  but  with  thelicentioufnefs  of  their 
praftice,  and  the  contempt  of  that  folemn  law  which  the 
apoftles  had  enaCted  (ACts  xv.  29.)  againft  fornication, 
and  the  ufe  of  meats  offered  to  idols.  It  is,  however,  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  writers  of  the  fecond  and  the  following  cen¬ 
turies,  Iremeus,  Tertullian,  Clemens,  and  others,  affirm, 
that  the  Nicolaitans  adopted  the  fentiments  of  the  Gnof- 
tics,  concerning  the  two  principles  of  all  things,  the  teons, 
and  the  origin  of  this  terreftrial  globe.  The  authority  of 
thefe  writers,  fays  Molheim, We-uld  be  entirely  fatisfaClory 
in  this  matter,  were  there  not  fome  reafoii  to  imagine, 
that  they  confounded,  in  their  narrations,  two  feCts  very 
different  from  each  other;  viz.  that  of  the  Nicolaitans, 
mentioned  in  the  Revelations  ;  and  another,  founded  by 
a  perfon  named  Nicolaus,  in  the  fecond  century,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Gnoftics.  Chambers's  Cyclopcedia. 

NIC'OLAS,  a  final]  illand  near  the  north  coall  of  Cuba. 
Lat.  23.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  79.  40.  W. 

NICOLAU',  or  Nikolo'wice,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the 
principality  of  Ratibor :  ten  miles  fouth-eail  of  Miflowitz, 
and  twenty-feven  eaft  of  Ratibor. 

NICOLA'US  DAMASCE'NUS,aphilofopherand  hifto- 
rian,  was  in  great  efteem  in  the  age  of  Auguftus,  by  w'hom, 
as  well  as  by  king  Herod,  he  was  admitted  to  intimate 
friendlhip.  He  was  born  at  Damalcus,  of  the  Peripatetic 
fed,  and  was  very  extenfively  learned.  Many  of  his 
writings  are  referred  to  by  Suidas  and  others,  of  which 
only  fome  fragments  are  come  down  to  our  times.  A 
Hiftory  of  Aflyria,  of  his  compofition,  is  quoted,  which 
isfaid  to  have  been  part  of  an  Univerfal  Hiftory,  in  many 
books,  referred  to  by  Jofephus,  Suidas,  and  AthenEeus. 
Somepaflages  ofthis  are  cited  by  Jofephus,  whoimpeaches 
the  author’s  veracity  with  refped  to  the  account  of  Herod, 
written  during  the  life  of  that  prince.  Strabo  quotes 
from  him  certain  matters  relative  to  India.  Henry  de 
Valois  publiflied  at  Paris,  in  1634,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  collections  from  different  works  of  this  author  made 
by  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  and  brought  from  the 
Ifle  of  Cyprus  by  Peirefc. 

NICOLA Y'KEN,  or  St.  Nicholas,  a  town  of  Pruffia, 
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in  the  province  of  Natangen  :  fixty-eight  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaftof  Konigfburg.  Lat.  53.  38.  N.  Ion.  21. 43.  E. 

NICO'LE  (Claude),  ufually  called  the  Prefident  Nicole, 
born  at  Chartres  in  France,  1611,  and  died  in  1685.  His 
works  (in  2  vols.  4to.)  confift  of  tranflations  into  French 
verfe  of  feveral  works  of  Ovid,  Horace,  Perfius,  Martial, 
Seneca  the  Tragedian,  Claudian,  and  others. 

NICO'LE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  divine,  was 
born  at  Chartres  in  the  year  1625.  As  he  exhibited  early 
indications  of  a  lively  genius,  a  happy  memory,  and  a 
docile  difpofition,  his  father,  who  was  a  good  ciaiTical 
fcholar,  took  delight  in  undertaking  the  province  of 
his  tutor.  So  rapid  was  his  proficiency,  that  at  the  ag-e  of 
fourteen  he  was  well  grounded  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  had  read  the  beft  authors  of  profane  anti¬ 
quity.  Having  laid  this  foundation,  in  1642,  Peter  was 
lent  to  Paris,  for  the  purpofe  of  purfuing  his  academic 
fludies.  After  going  through  his  courfe  of  philofophy, 
in  1644  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  then 
entered  upon  his  courfe  of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne. 
While  he  was  purfuing  this  courfe,  he  learned  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  and  entered  into  a  ft  rift  intimacy  with 
the  celebrated  folitaries  of  Port-Royal,  whofe  diftinguifh- 
ing  principles  he  adopted.  After  he  had  finiflied  the  ufual 
three  years  in  the  divinity-clafs,  in  1649  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  in  that  faculty,  and  fuftained  the  proba¬ 
tion  thefis,  called  thel'entative,  with  very  diftinguifhed  re¬ 
putation.  Fie  then  prepared  himfelf  to  proceed  licen¬ 
tiate  ;  but  the  difputes  which  at  that  time  agitated  the 
faculty  of  divinity  at  Paris,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  five  pro~ 
pojitions  deduced  from  the  writings  of  Janfenius,  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  content  himfelf  with  his  bachelorffiip. 
Having  now  more  of  his  time  at  his  own  command,  his 
engagements  with  the  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal  became 
more  frequent  and  ciofe  ;  till  at  length  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  their  community,  where  he  continued  for  feve¬ 
ral  years,  and  affifted  the  celebrated  Arnauld  in  writing 
the  numerous  pieces  which  he  publiflied  in  defence  of  the 
bifhop  of  Ypres  and  his  principles.  In  1664,  he  and  Mi 
Arnauld  went  to  relide  with  M.  Varet  at  Chatillon,  near 
Paris,  where  our  author  employed  his  pen  in  writing  both 
againft  the  Calvinifts  and  the  relaxed  cafaijls.  From  time 
to  time  he  left  this  retreat,  and  relided  at  Port-Royal,  at 
Paris,  and  other  places.  In  the  year  1677,  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  pope  Innocent  IX.  in  favour  of  the  bifhops 
of  St.  Pont  and  Arras,  and  againft  the  relaxed  cafuijis , 
drew  down  on  his  head  a  ftorm  which  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  into  retirement.  He  firft  went  to  Chartres, 
where  his  father  was  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and,  after  fet¬ 
tling  his  affairs  fecretly,  took  refuge  fora  fliort  time  with 
his  friend  M.  de  Buzenval,  bifhop  of  Beauvais.  In  1679, 
he  found  it  neceffary  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  when 
he  went  firft  to  Bruffels,  afterwards  to  Liege,  and  from 
thence  to  Orval,  and  other  places.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Harlay,  archbifhop 
of  Paris,  facilitated  his  return  into  his  native  country  j 
and  fome  time  afterwards  he  obtained  the  archbifhop’s 
leave  for  his  living  privately  at  Chartres,  where  he  went 
by  the  name  of  M.  de  BerCy,  and  occupied  himfelf  dili¬ 
gently  in  his  ftudies.  In  1683,  he  obtained  the  prelate’s 
permiifion  for  his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  in  adding  to  his  numerous  lift  of  publi¬ 
cations.  During  fome  of  his  laft  years  he  entered  the  lifts 
in  two  celebrated  difputes  concerning  monaftic  ftudies 
and  quietifm  ;  defending  the  fentiments  of  Mabillon 
in  the  former,  and  thofe  of  Bofluet  in  the  latter,  with 
temperance  and  difpaffionate  argument.  In  1693,  find¬ 
ing  nis  infirmities  greatly  increafing,  he  refigned  a  fmall 
benefice  which  M.  de  Buzenval  had  given  him  within 
the  jurifdiftion  of  Beauvais  ;  and,  after  languifhing  for 
two  years  longer,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  a  ftroke  of  apo¬ 
plexy  in  1695,  when  about  feventy  years  of  age. 

M.  Nicole  is  entitled  to  the  praile  of  being  one  of  the 
moft  polifhed  and  correft  writers  in  his  native  tongue. 
Among  his  irumerous  productions  are,  1.  Moral  Eilays, 
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34  vols.  nmo.  including  three  volumes  of  Letters,  and 
five  of  Moral  Reflexions  on  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels 
throughout  the  Year.  2.  Theological  InftruXions,  9  vols. 
32010.  confifting  of  two  volumes  on  the  Sacraments,  two 
on  the  Creed,  one  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  two  on  the  De¬ 
calogue,  and  two  containing  “  A  Treatife  on  Prayer.” 
3.  A  Treatife  on  Human  Faith,  1664,  4to.  the  joint  pro- 
duXion  of  MM.  Nicole  and  Arnauld.  4.  The  Perpetuity 
of  the  Faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  refpeXing  the  Eucharift, 
1670,  1672,  and  1674,  3  vols.  4to.  in  which  he  had  fome 
afliftance  from  M.  Arnauld.  5.  Well-grounded  Prejudices 
againfl:  the  Calvinifts.  6.  A  Treatife  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  which  is  afnafterly  work  on  the  Catholic  fide  of 
the  queftion.  7.  The  pretended  Reformed  conviXed  of 
Scliifrn  ;  together  with  other  controverfial  pieces  againfl: 
the  Proteftants.  8.  Imaginary  and  vifionary  Letters, 
1657,  2  vols.  nmo.  intended  to  refute  and  expofe  the  re¬ 
veries  of  Maret  de  St.  Sorlin.  9.  Several  treatiles  on  ge¬ 
neral  Grace,  colleXed  together  in  4  vols.  nmo.  with  the 
writings  of  Arnauld,  Quefnel,  and  otlier  divines,  who 
combated  that  fyftem.  10.  A  vaft  number  of  articles  in 
defence  of  Janfenius  and  Arnauld,  and  againfl:  the  Re¬ 
laxed  Cafuilts,  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  correX  lift 
in  the  feventh  edition  of  Alarm . 

NICO'LE  (Francis),  a  very  celebrated  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Paris  in.  the  year  1-683.  He  early  difcovered  a 
ftrong  attachment  to  mathematical  ltudies,  and,  being 
blefled  with  an  able  inftruXor,  he  made  a  moft  fuccefsful 
progrefs,  and  became  intimately  converlant  with  the 
higher  branches  of  geometry.  He  was  firft  brought  into 
notice  by  deteXing  the  fallacy  of  a  pretended  quadrature 
of  the  circle.  The  author  of  this  quadrature  was  fo  con¬ 
fident  in  the  merit  of  his  fuppofed  ciifcovery,  that  he  de- 
pofited  3ooolivresin  the  hands  cfa  public  notary  at  Lyons, 
to  be  paid  to  any  perfon  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  fliould  demonftrate  his  folution  to 
be  erroneous.  Nicole  undertook  the  talk,  and  fo  effec¬ 
tually  expofed  the  author’s ‘errors,  that  the  Academy 
.awarded  him  the  prize,  without  the  fmalleft  hefitation. 
The  premium  thus  obtained  he  prefented  to  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  of  Lyons.  In  the  year  1707,  the  Academy  nomi¬ 
nated  him  mechanician  ;  in  1716,  adjunX  ;  in  1718,  aflo- 
ciate;  and,  in  1724,  penfioner.  He  retained  his  penfion 
til!  his  death  in  1758,  when  he  was  about  feventy-five 
years  of  age.  Though  a  profound  geometrician,  he  mixed 
with  the  beft  company,  and  was  himfelf  a  lively  and  ami¬ 
able  companion.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  inferted  in 
the  different  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  They  are  all  mathematical,  and  chiefly  in  the 
higher  departments  of  learning:  a  lift  of  them  is  given  in 
Hutton's  Math.  Did. 

NICOLE'TE,  a  town  of  Canada,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
bank  of  Lake  St.  Pierre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Nico- 
lete,  which  runs  into  this  lake  in  lat.  46.  12.  N.  Ipn.  72. 
30.  W. 

NICOLI'NO  (Grimaldi),  il Cavaliere,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Nicolini.  This  great  finger,  and  ftill 
greater  aXor,- arrived  in  England  in  the  year  1708,  which 
forms  an  era  in  the  annals  of  our  lyric  theatre;  as. he  was 
the  firft  vocal  performer  of  the  higheft  clafs  from  Italy 
that  trod  our  ftage,  and  gave  us  a  tafte  at  once  for  fine 
finging  and  fine  aXing.  He  was  a  native  of  Naples  ;  his 
voice  was  at  firll  z/uprano,  but  afterwards  defcended  into 
a  full  and  rich  contralto.  Quadrio  has  ranked  him  very 
properly  among  the  'great  opera-fingers  who  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  between  1690  and  1700: 'for  in  2697  and  1698  we  find 
him  the  principal  finger  in  the  Neapolitan  opera?,  and  in 
1699  and  1700  at  Rome,  where  indeed  he  made  his  debut 
in  1694.  From  this  period  till  his  arrival  in  England, 
whither  he  was  drawn,  as  Cibber  informs  us,  chap.  xi.  by 
the  report  of  our  paftion  for  foreign  operas,  “  without  any 
particular  invitation  or  engagement,”  lie  fung  at  Venice; 
Milan,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  where  the  mufical  drama 
was  eitablilhed.  Before  his  abilities  as  a  finger  are  conli- 
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dered,  let  us  remind  the  reader  of  fir  Richard  Steele’s 
eloge  upon  him,  in  theTatler,  N°  1 1 5,  as  an  aXor  ;  where, 
after  calling  the  opera  (it  was  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius) 

“  a  noble  entertainment,”  he  adds,  “  for  my  own  part  I 
was  fully  fatisfied  with  the  fight  of  an  aXor,  who,  by  the 
grade  and  propriety  of  his  aXion  and  gefture,  does  honour 
to  the  human  figure.  Every  one  will  imagine  I  mean 
fignior  Nicolini,  who  fets  olf  the  charaXer  he  bears  in  art 
opera  by  his  aXion,  as  much  as  he  does  the  words  of  it  by 
his  voice.  Every  limb  and  every  finger  contributes  to 
the  part  he  aXs,  infomuch  that  a  deaf  man  may  go  along 
with  him  in  the  fenle  of  it.  There  is  fcarce  a  beautiful 
pofture  in  an  old  (ta'cue  which  he  does  not  plant  himfelf 
in,  as  the  different  circumftances  of  the  ftorygive  occafion 
for  it.  He  performs  the  moft  ordinary  aXion  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  the  greatnels  of  his  charaXer,  and  fhews  the 
prince  even  in  the  giving  of  a  letter,  or  difpatching  of  a 
meU'enger.  Our  beft  aXors  (Continues  he)  are  fomewh’at 
at  a  lois  to  fupport  themfeives  with  proper  gefture,  as 
they  move  from  any  confiderable  diftance  to  the  front  of 
the  ftage  ;  but  I  have  feen  the  perfon,  of  whom  I  am  now 
fpeaking,  enter  alone,  at  the  remoteft  part  of  it,  and  ad¬ 
vance  from  it  with  fuch  greatnefs  of  air  and  mien,  as 
feemed  to  fili  the  ftage,  and  at  the  feme  time  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  audience  with  the  majefty  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance.” 

The  opera-prices  were  raifed  on  the  arrival  of  this  per¬ 
former,  the  firft  truly  great  finger  who  had  ever  fung  in 
our  theatre,  to  1 5s.  for  the  boxes  on  the  ftage,  lialf-a- 
guinea  the  pit  and  other  boxes,  and  firft  gallery  five  fhil- 
lings.  Nicolini  was  a  phenomenon  that  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  at  this  time  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  Addil'on, 
not  in  very  good  humour  with  operas  fo  foon  after  the 
failure  of  his  Rofiunond,  celebrates  the  abilities  of  Nico¬ 
lini  as  an  aXor  in  the  SpeXator,  Nc  13,  after  feveral  hu¬ 
morous  papers  on  the  combat  with  the  lion  in  the  opera 
of  Hydal'pes,  with  very  high  and  ferious  panegyric  :  “  It 
gives  me  a  juft  indignation,”  fays  he,  “  to  fee  a  perfbn 
whofe  aXion  gives  new  majefty  to  kings,  refolution  to 
heroes,  and  foftnefs  to  lovers,  thus  finking  from  the  great¬ 
nefs  of  his  behaviour,  and  degraded  into  the  character  of 
the  London  ’prentice.  I  have  often  wiflied  that  our  tra¬ 
gedians  would  copy  after  this  great  mailer  in  aXion. 
Could  they  make  the  fame  ufe  of  their  arms  and  legs,  and 
inform  their  faces  with  as  fignificant  looks  and  paflions. 
How  glorious  would  an  Englifh  tragedy  appear  with  that 
aXion  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced 
thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  exprellions,  of  an 
Italian  opera.”  In  1712,  when  Nicolini  appeared  in  the 
opera  of  Antiochus  for  the  laft  time  before  his  departure 
for  Itaiy,  as  was  imagined  for  ever,  Mr.  Addil'on,  in  the 
SpeXator  for  June  14th,  N°  405,  fays,  “  I  am  lorry  to 
find,  by  the  opera-bills  for  this  day,  that  we  are  likely  to 
lofe  the  greateft  performer  in  dramatic  msfic  that  is  now 
living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared  upon  a  ftage.  I 
need  not  acquaint  my  readers  that  I  am  fpeaking  of  fig¬ 
nior  Nicolini.  The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excel¬ 
lent  artift  for  having  fliewn  us  the  Italian  mufic  in  its 
perfeXion,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  approbation  he 
lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own  country,  in  which  the 
compoler  endeavoured  to  do  juftice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
words,  by  following  that  noble  example  which  has  been 
fet  him  by  the  greateft  foreign  mafters  in  that  art.”  This 
is  allufive  to  the  opera  qf  Calypfo,  with  the  fifth  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  the  lealon  was  doled,  June  25, 1712.  Nico- 
iini,  however,  returned  to  England  ;  and,  in  the  year 
17 1 5,  we  find  him  perform  ingin  Handel’s  opera  of  Rinaldo, 
and  receiving  his  accuftomed  applaufe.  He  continued 
here  till  the  year  1717,  when  he  returned  to  Italy  for  the 
laft  time  ;  but  continued  in  favour  there  as  an  aXor,  after 
his  vocal  powers  were  faded,  and  a  new  ftyle  of  dinging 
was  eftablifhed  ;  for  in  1723  we  ftiil  find  him  at  Rome 
with  the  Tell,  in  Leo’s  Timocrate.  Burneifs  Hilt,  of 
Mufic. 

NIC'OLO  del  ABA'TE,  born  at  Modena  in  151^, 

was 
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•was  the  difciple  of  Antonio  Begarelli,  a  Modenefe  fculp- 
tor,  whofe  models  Corregio  is  faid  to  have  often  made  ufe 
of  in  his  works.  Little  is  known  of  his'  progrefs  at  Mo¬ 
dena,  except  that,  in  partnerfhip  with  his  fellow-fcholar 
Alberto  Fontana,  he  painted  the  pannels  of  the  butcher’s 
hall  in  that  place  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  for  the 
church  of  the  Benediftines,  the  celebrated  piflure  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  now  in  the  gallery 
at  Drefden  ;  with  fome  frefco-paintings  drawn  from 
Ariofto  and  Virgil,  in  the  palace  of  Scandiano.  Of  his 
works  at  Bologna,  tradition  has  left  a  very  diftinguilhed 
account,  though  little  or  nothing  exifts  of  them  now  but 
the  large  fymbolic  picture  in  the  Via  di  St.  Mamolo, 
which  Malvafia  calls  a  hieroglyphic  ;  a  Nativity  of  Chrift, 
under  the  portico  of  the  Leoni  palace  ;  and  four  conver- 
lation-pieces  and  concertos,  of exquifite  tafte  and  urbanity, 
in  the  frieze  of  an  upper  apartment  in  the  Academical  In- 
ftitute,  which  have  been  engraved. 

Notwithftanding  the  innate  vigour,  the  genial  facility, 
and  independent  ftyle,  of  Nicolo  Abate,  he  owes  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  his  name,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  his  technic 
coalition  with  Francefco  Primaticcio,  and  to  the  facility 
with  which  he  executed  the  comprehenfive  and  luxuriant 
plans  of  that  clalfic  machinift  :  even  his  own  name  was 
funk  in  the  title  of  that  patron,  rather  than  partner  of 
his  labours,  and  he  is  called  Nicolo  del  Abate,  becaufe 
Primaticcio  was  abbot  of  St.  Martin,  near  Troyes.  He 
went  to  France  at  his  call  in  1552,  and  his  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hand  which  executed,  in  frelcos  of  unparalleled  vigour 
and  glow,  the  extenfive  Tides  and  ceilings  of  the  galleries 
and  apartments  at  Fontainebleau,  from  the  defigns  of  Pri¬ 
maticcio.  The  fubjefts  were  epic  and  mythologic  :  in  the 
great  gallery,  the  adventures  of  Ulyffes,  in  58  compart¬ 
ments,  below;  and  the  gods  of  Homer,  in  15  of  various 
dimenfions,  above.  This  magnificent  work,  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  difgrace  of  the  barbarian  of  an  architect  who  gave, 
and  the  Goth  of  a  minifter  who  liftened  to,  the  advice, 
was  dilapidated  and  levelled  with  the  ground  in  Dec.  1738, 
to  make  room  for  a  new  fabric  ;  and  nothing  remains  but 
a  few  pidtures  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander,  in  the  apartment 
of  madame  d’Eftampes,  which  was  left  Handing.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Ulyffes  have  been  etched  by  Theodore  van 
Fulden  ;  and  fome  of  the  lunettes  and  larger  compofi- 
tions  of  the  gallery,  have  been  engraved  by  G.  Mantuano, 
Anthony  Gamier,  and  Stephen  de  Laulne.  Fujeli's  Pil- 
hington. 

NICOI.G'SIO  (John  Baptift),  a  Sicilian  geographer  of 
merit,  who  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1670.  He  was  well 
Prilled  in  the  mathematics  and  geography  7  and,  by  his  fci- 
entific  works,  recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  and 
efteem  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  The  principal  of  thefe 
are,  1.  Hercules  Siculus,  five  Studium  Geographicum, 
&c.  in  2  vols.  2.  Guida  alio  Studio  Geographico.  3.  La 
Theorica  del  Globo  Terre  ft  re.  4.  Orbis  Defcriptio,  in 
ten  large  maps.  5.  A  Defcription  of  the  Dominions  of 
the  Church.  6.  A  Defcription  of  the  Kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples.  7.  Maps  and  Charts,  with  Notes,  illuftrative  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Alexander  by  Quintius  Curtius,  See. 

NIC'OLSBURG,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Brunn.  Lat.  48.  52.  N. 
Ion.  16.  33.  E. 

NIC'OLSON  (William),  a  prelate  diftinguifhed  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  his  country, 
was  born  about  1655  at  Orton  in  Cumberland,  in  which 
county  his  father  was  a  parilh-re&or.  He  ftudied  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford;  and,  foon  after  quitting  the 
univerfity,  was  fent  by  fir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  fecretary 
of  ftate,  (probably  his  relation,)  to  travel  on  the  continent. 
From  his  obfervations  in  this  tour  he  was  enabled  to  draw 
up  a  copious  defcription  of  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  printed  in  Pitt’s  Atlas,  1680-81.  On  his  return 
from  his  travels,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  became  fel¬ 
low  of  his  college,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  the  bifnop 
of  Carlifle,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  and  an  archdeaconry, 
with  a  vicarage,  in  his  diocefe.  In  1696  he  publiflied  the 
Vol.XVII.  No.  1162. 
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firll  part  of  his  **  Englifh  Hiftorical  Library,”  a  work  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  Ihortview  and  character  of  moll  of  our 
national  hiftorians  whofe  writings  are  extant,  either  in 
print  or  manufeript.  It  was  followed  by  a  fecond  part  in 
1697,  and  a  third  in  16 99  ;  and  all  the  parts  were  pub- 
lilhed  together,  correfted  and  augmented,  in  1714,  folio. 
In  1702  he  publifhed  a  “  A  Scottifh  Hiftorical  Library” 
of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  in  that  year  he  was  promoted  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Carlifle.  An  attack  having  been  made 
upon  his  Englifh  Library  by  Atterbury,  then  preacher  at 
the  Rolls,  in  his  work  on  the  Rights, -Powers,  and  Privi¬ 
leges,  of  an  Englilh  Convention,  Dr.  Nicolfon  replied  to 
it  in  “  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  White  Kennet,”  1702. 
In  1717  he  was  engaged  in  an  unpleafant  difpute,  refpeft- 
ing  fomething  he  was  reported  to  have  faid  in  relation  to 
the  famous  fermon  of  Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bilhop  of  Bangor, 
which  occafioned  the  Bangorian  controverfy ;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  difeuflion,  bilhop  Nicolfon  and  Dr.  White  Ken¬ 
net  publicly  and  pofitively  contradicted  each  other  as 
to  an  occurrence  between  them.  This  circumftance  is 
thought  to  have  occafioned  the  bilhop’s  removal  to  Ire¬ 
land,  where  he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Londonderry  in 
1718.  His  enquiries  in  that  country  gave  rife  to  his  “  Irifli 
Hiftorical  Library,”  printed  at  Dublin  in  1724.  He  mani- 
fefted  his  attention  to  the  interefts  of  his  fee  by  erefting  a 
building  in  the  palace-garden  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
records  and  other  manuferipts  relating  to  it.  In  January 
1726-7  he  was  tranllated  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Caftiell ; 
but,  before  he  could  take  poffeflion  of  it,  he  died  at  Lon¬ 
donderry  in  the  February  following.  The  three  Hiftori¬ 
cal  Libraries,  with  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Kennet,  were  pub- 
lilhed  together  in  an  edition  called  the  third,  Lond.  1736, 
folio.  They  form  a  valuable  work  to  the  Undents  of  na¬ 
tional  hiftory,  though  they  are  not  without  confiderable  er¬ 
rors  and  omiflions,  efpecially  in  the  Irifli  part,  on  account 
of  the  author’s  ignorance  of  the  Irifli  language.  Befides 
this  performance,  by  which  the  bilhop  is  principally  known, 
lie  publiflied  fome  occaflonal  fermons,  and  fome  papers 
on  antiquarian  fubjefts.  He  left  in  manufeript  a  Hiftory 
of  Cumberland,  from  which  large  materials  have  been 
taken  for  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  that  county, 
publiflied  by  Jof.  Nicolfon,  efq.  and  Richard  Burn,  LL.D. 
in  1778.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

NICOME'DE,  or  Nicome'des,  a  faint  and  martyr, 
whofe  memory  is  preferved  in  our  calendar,  was  a  pupil 
of  St.  Peter,  and  one  of  the  moft  zealous  and  amiable  of 
the  firft  converts.  When  the  perfecution  raged  again!!: 
the  Chriftians  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  he  exerted  him¬ 
felf  in  an  exemplary  manner,  vifiting  them  in  their  pri- 
fons,  and  aiding  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities;  for 
which, and  for  affording  to  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  therites 
of  fepulture,  he  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs,  or  leaden 
plummets.  Of  the  birth,  precife  time  of  death,  or  other 
particulars,  of  this  good  man,  nothing,  except  the  general 
fafls  already  noticed,  have  been  transmitted  to  pofterity ; 
why,  therefore,  his  anniverfary  has  been  fixed  for  the  ill 
of  June,  cannot  be  decided  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  any  reafon 
be  afligned  why  our  reformers  continued  to  notice  his  fef- 
tival,  unlefs  it  were  to  induce  a  contemplation  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  bufferings  of  a  contemporary  with  the  apoftles, 
and  thereby  to  imprefs  on  the  memory  and  fenfibility  of 
mankind,  the  great  exertions  and  noble  firmnefs  of  all 
thole,  whofe  labours  and  endurances  eftablilhed,  for  our 
benefit,  an  holy  faith,  which  may  be  now  enjoyed  by  every 
individual,  undifturbed  by  thofe  oppreffions  againft  which 
“  the  noble  army  of  martyrs”  had  to  contend.  Brady's 
Claris  Calendaria. 

NICOME'DES,  an  ancient  geometrician,  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  inventor  of  the  curve  called  conchoid , 
which  ferves  equally  for  the  refolution  of  the  two  pro¬ 
blems  relating  to  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  and  the  tri- 
feftion  of  an  angle.  It  was  much  ufed  by  the  ancients, 
in  the  conftruftion  of  folid  problems.  Newton  alfo  ap¬ 
proved  of  it  for  trifefting  angles,  or  finding  two  mean 
proportionals,  and  for  conftrufting  fome  other  folid  pro- 
T  blems  j 
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blems ;  as  "may  be  feen  in  his  Univerfal  Arithmetic. 
That  Nicomedes  flouriflied  not  long  after  the  time  of  Era- 
tofthenes,  may  be  concluded  from  his  palling  jokes  on  that 
geometrician,  on  account  of  the  mechanifm  of  his  mefo- 
labe and  alfo  from  the  circumltance  that  Gemimis,  who 
lived  in  the  fecond  century  B.C.  wrote  upon  conchoids, 
of  which  Nicomedes  was  then  allowed  to  be  the  inventor. 
Thefe  fafts  are  fufficient  to  overthrow  the  hypothefis  of 
thole  writers  who  have  alligned  to  him  fo  late  a  date  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the  Chriftian  asra.  Hutton's 
Math.  Did.  under  the  article  Conchoid. 

NICOME'DES,  or  Mesomedes,  a  famous  mufician, 
who  flouriflied  about  the  year  145  of  the  Chriftian  era,  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  Antoninus.  He  was  the  firft  who  drew 
up  a  body  of  rules  for  performing  on  the  lyre.  The  em¬ 
peror,  however,  retrenched  his  falary  as  a  mufician  of  the 
court,  telling  him  that  it  would  be  lhameful,  and  even 
cruel,  if  thofe  w'hofe  labours  were  of  no  ufe  to  the  ftate 
fhould  partake  of  his  benefits. 

NICOME'DES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Bithynia.  They  performed  nothing  worthy  of  hif- 
torical  notice.  See  Bithynia. 

NICOME'DIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  metropolis  of 
Bithynia,  built  by  Nicomedes  the  grandfather  of  Prufias. 
It  is  fituated  on  a  point  of  the  Sinus  Aftacenus  (Pliny)  ; 
furnamed  the  Beautiful  (Athenaeus)  ;  the  largeft  city  of 
Bithynia,  (Paufanias,)  who  fays  it  was  formerly  called 
Aft  a  cus ;  though  Pliny  diftinguilhes  Aftacum  and  Nico- 
media  as  different  cities.  Nicomedia  was  very  famous, 
not  only  under  its  own  kings,  but  under  the  Romans  :  it 
was  the  royal  reiidence  of  Dioclefian,  and  of  Conftantine, 
while  Conftantinople  was  building,  if  we  may  credit  Ni- 
cephorus.  It  is  Hill  called  Nicomedia,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  of  the  Propontis  in  the  Hither  Afia.  Lat.  41.20.  N. 
Ion.  30.  o.  E.  It  is  a  place  of  confequence  ;  carries  on  a 
trade  in  filk,  cotton,  glals,  and  earthen-ware,  and  is  the 
fee  of  a  Greek  archbilhop. 

NI'CON,  a  faint  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  calendars,  lived 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  acquired  the  furname  of  Meta- 
noite,  from  the  frequent  introdu&ion  into  his  difcourfes 
of  the  Greek  word  /xetcci'oeite,  “  repent.”  When  very 
young,  againft  the  confent  of  his  parents,  he  entered  a 
monaftery  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia,  and 
gained  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  fanftity,  by  the  ex- 
ceflive  rigour  with  which  for  a  long  time  he  praftiled  the 
aufterities  of  the  cloifter.  In  the  year  961,  he  was  fent 
on  a  million  into  Armenia,  for  the  purpofe  of  converting 
to  the  Chriftian  faith  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries ;  in  which  his  labours  are  laid  to  have 
been  eminently  fuccefsful.  From  Armenia  he  went  to 
the  ifland  of  Crete,  where  his  zeal  in  preaching  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  been  attended  with  wonderful  effefts  ;  which 
would  have  been  better  entitled  to  credit  if  the  relations  of 
them  had  not  been  intermixed  with  legendary  tales  of  the 
n  umerous  miracles  which  he  performed.  Afterwards  Nicon 
retired  to  Lacedemon ;  whence  he  was  called  to  Corinth, 
where  the  fuperftitious  people  were  perfuaded  that  his 
prayers  would  have  the  efficacy  of  putting  a  flop  to  the 
incurfions  of  the  favage  Bulgarians  into  their  country. 
He  died  in  the  year  998,  His  life,  which  was  written  by 
a  Lacedemonian  abbot,  father  Sirmond  tranflated  into 
Latin  ;  and  Baronius  has  freely  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  Annales,  under  the  years  961 — 998.  To 
this  Nicon  is  attributed  a  curious  and  interefting  little 
treatife  in  the  Greek  Language  “  On  the  impious  religion 
of  the  molt  wicked  Armenians,”  which  will  be  found  of 
ufe  in  illuftrating  the  ftate  of  manners,  as  well  as  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftory,  of  that  country.  It  is  inferted,  in 
Latin,  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  and 
is  alfo  given  in  Cotelerius’s  Patr.  Apoftol.  To  this  piece 
is  prefixed,  in  the  Bibl.  Patr.  a  fragment,  in  Latin,  of  a 
letter  to  a  monk,  “On  unjuft  and  precipitate  Excom¬ 
munications,”  which  has  alfo  been  attributed  to  our 
author.  That  letter,  however,  mult  have  been  written 
by  a  later  Nicon,  fince  mention  is  made  in  it  of  Nicholas 
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the  Grammarian,  who  was  patriarch  of  Conftantinople 
in  1084. 

There  was  alfo  another  Nicon,  a  monk  of  Paleftine, 
who  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantine  Ducas, 
about  the  year  1060,  collected  a  “  Pandect  of  Interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Divine  Commands,”  in  two  books,  which 
has  never  been  publilhed,  though  faid  to  be  well  worthy 
of  being  given  to  the  world.  It  is  Itill  preferved  in  feve¬ 
ral  libraries,  and,  among  others,  in  the  king’s  library  at 
Paris.  Gen.  Biog. 

NI'CON,  or  Niki'ta,  a  diftinguilhed  prelate  of  the 
Greek  church,  whom  fome  of  the  Ruffians  ftili  abhor  as 
antichrift,  and  others  adore  as  a  faint,  was  born  in  1613, 
of  obfcure  parents,  in  a  village  belonging  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Niffinei  Novogorod.  Educated  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Macarius,  where  his  ftudies  were  diredled  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  influenced  by  the  ex¬ 
hortations  of  his  preceptors,  he  imbibed  at  a  very  early 
period  the  ftrongeft  attachment  to  a  monaftic  life.  Being 
thwarted  in  his  inclination  by  the  authority  of  his  father, 
he  entered  into  the  married  ftate;  and,  being  thus  pre¬ 
cluded  from  admiffion  into  a  convent,  he  was  ordained  a 
fecular  prieft.  With  his  wife  he  fpent  ten  years;  firft  as 
a  pariffi-prieft  in  fome  country-village,  and  afterwards  at 
Mofcow  in  the  fame  capacity;  but,  having  loft  three  chil¬ 
dren  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  his  difguft  for  the  world 
and  propenlity  to  folitude  returned  with  redoubled  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and,  having  perfuaded  his  wife  to  take  the  veil,  he 
entered  into  the  monaftic  order.  He  chofe  for  his  retreat 
a  fmall  ifland  of  the  White  Sea,  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
perfons,  who  formed  a  kind  of  ecclefiaftical  eftabliffiment, 
as  remarkable  for  the  aufterity  of  the  rules  as  for  the  foli¬ 
tude  of  the  fituation.  Twelve  monks  occupied  feparate 
cells,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  diftant  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  church,  which  flood  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland. 
Thefe  lonely  anchorites  affembled  every  Saturday  evening- 
in  the  church,  where  they  affifted  in  the  performance  of 
divine  fervice  during  the  whole  night,  and  the  next  day 
till  noon,  and  then  retired  to  their  refpeftive  habitations. 
This  pradftice  was  repeated  on  certain  feftivals  ;  at  other 
times  each  reclufe  occupied  his  cell  undifturbed  by  mutual 
intercourfe.  Their  food  was  bread,  and  fiffi,  which  they 
caught  themfelves,  or  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
continent.  Such  was  the  fituation  to  which  Nicon  retired 
as  congenial  to  the  gloomy  ftate  of  his  own  mind,  and 
where  he  contradled  that  cloiftered  pride  which  gave  an 
alloy  to  his  virtues,  and  proved  the  greateft  deleft  in  his 
charafter  when  raifed  to  an  exalted  ftation.  After  a  Ihort 
refidence  in  this  ifland,  he  accompanied  the  chief  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  eftabliftunent  to  Mofcow  to  raife  a  colleftion 
for  the  purpofe  of  building  a  new  church ;  but  he  had 
fcarcely  returned  from  this  expedition  when,  at  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  chief,  whom  he  had  offended  during  the 
journey,  he  was  compelled  by  the  other  monks  to  retire 
from  the  ifland.  He  embarked,  during  tempeftuous  wea¬ 
ther,  in  an  open  boat,  with  only  one  perfon  ;  and,  after 
being  tolled  about  in  continual  danger  of  perilhing,  was 
at  length  driven  upon  an  ifland  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Onega.  From  this  ifland  he  repaired  to  a  monaftery  on 
the  continent,  and  was  admitted  into  the  fociety ;  but, 
inftead  of  inhabiting  an  apartment  in  the  convent,  he 
conftrufted  a  feparate  cell  on  an  adjacent  ifland,  where 
he  lived  upon  the  fiffi  which  he  caught  with  his  own  hands, 
and  never  vifited  the  monaftery  but  during  the  time  of 
divine  lervice.  In  confequence  of  this  reclufe  and  rigid 
way  of  life,  he  was  held  in  high  efteem  by  his  brethren  ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  the  fuperior,  was  unanimoufly  elefted 
to  fill  the  vacant  dignity.  In  this  capacity  he  continued 
three  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  being  induced  by  fome 
family-affairs  to  vifit  Mofcow,  he  was  accidentally  pre- 
fented  to  the  czar  Alexey  Michaelovitch,  who,  captivated 
with  his  talents  and  learning,  detained  him  at  Mofcow 
under  his  immediate  proteftion.  In  the  courfe  of  lefts 
than  five  years  he  was  fucceffively  created  archimandrite 
or  abbot  of  the  Novopatlkoi  convent,  archbilhop  of  No¬ 
vogorod, 
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vogorod,  and  patriarch  of  Ruffia  ;  promotions  which  he 
delerved  by  his  extraordinary  qualities,  allowed  even  by 
liis  enemies  ;  undaunted  courage,  irreproachable  morals, 
exalted  charity,  comprehenfive  learning,  and  command¬ 
ing  eloquence.  While  archbifhop  ofNovogorod,  to  which 
dignity  he  was  railed  in  1649,  he  gave  a  memorable 
inftance  of  firmnefs  and  difcretion.  During  a  popular 
tumult,  the  imperial  governor,  prince  Feodor  Kilkof,  took 
refuge  in  the  archiepifcopal  palace  againft  the  fury  of  the 
infurgents,  who,  burfting  open  the  gates,  demanded  with 
threats  of  fpeedy  vengeance,  that  the  governor  fhould  be 
inftantly  delivered  up  to  them.  Nicon,  inflead  of  com¬ 
plying  with  their  demand,  advanced  boldly  into  the  midft 
of  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  peace.  The  populace, 
inflamed  tomadnefsby  his  appearance,  attacked  him  with 
Rones,  dragged  him  try  the  hair,  and  infulted  him  with 
every  fpecies  of  violence  and  indignity.  Being  conveyed 
to  the  palace  in  a  Rate  of  infenfibility,  he  was  recovered 
by  immediate  affiftance  ;  but,  regardlefs  of  the  danger 
from  which  he  had  juft  efcaped,  lie  perlifted  in  his  refo- 
lution  either  to  appeafe  the  tumult,  or  perifh  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  the  town-houfe, 
where  the  infurgents  were  afl'embled  ;  and,  by  a  firm  but 
pathetic  addrefs,  having  perluaded  them  to  difperfe,  tran¬ 
quillity  was  inftantly  reftored.  This  calm,  however,  was 
of  no  long  duration  :  the  tumult,  thus  allayed  by  the  fpirit 
and  eloquence  of  Nicon,  being  again  fomented  by  the 
ringleaders,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  czar,  and 
propofed  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
But  Nicon  continued  his  efforts  ;  and,  his  exhortations 
proving  at  length  fuccefsful,  many  of  the  deluded  mul¬ 
titude  flocked  around  him,  intreating  him  to  intercede 
for  them  with  their  enraged  fovereign;  and,  though  the 
remainder  of  the  infurgents  blocked  up  the  avenues  to 
the  town,  he  contrived,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  fend 
information  to  the  czar.  Being  in  veiled  with  a  commiffion 
from  Mofcow  with  full  powers,  he  finally  quelled  the  re¬ 
bellion,  and  without  much  feverity;  for,  though  to  him 
was  committed  the  trial  of  the  rebels,  the  leader  of  the 
fedition  was  the  only  perfon  wrho  fuft’ered  death  :  ten  of 
his  moll  mutinous  adherents  were  knooted  and  banifhed, 
and  a  few  we're  condemned  to  a  fliort  imprifonment.  On 
this  occafion,  Nicon  nobly  forgave  the  outrages  commit¬ 
ted  againft  himfelf,  and  executed  the  important  office  en- 
trufted  to  him  with  as  much  judgment  as  lenity.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  this  fpirit,  he  gained  the  refpecl  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  conciliated  their  affedtion  by  adlsof  unbounded 
charity.  He  built  and  endowed  alms-houfes  for  widows, 
old  men,  and  orphans ;  exerted  himfelf  to  relieve  the 
indigent;  was  the  zealous  protedlor  of  the  lower  clafles 
againft  the  oppreflion  of  the  great ;  and,  during  a  fevere 
famine,  appropriated  the  revenues  of  his  fee  to  alleviate 
the  diftrelfes  of  the  poor. 

Nicon  was  no  lefs  confpicuous  in  the  viligant  difcharge 
of  his  patriarchal  office,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1652, 
when  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  ellablifhed 
fchools  for  the  inftrudtion  of  priefts  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  enriched  the  patriarchal  library 
with  rare  ecclefiaftical  and  claflical  manufcripts,  brought 
from  a  convent  at  Mount  Athos.  Ha’ving  found,  by  a 
careful  revifal  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  a  collation  of 
the  various  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  that 
there  were  many  errors  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Bible 
and  Liturgy  ufed  for  divine  lervice,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  czar  to  fummon  a  general  council  of  the  Greek  church 
at  Mofcow,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  Sclavonian  verfion  of  the  Bible  was  exadl,  and  that 
the  numerous  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  later  copies 
fhould  be  corrected.  He  fuperintended  the  printing  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  Sclavonian  Bible,  which  was  become 
exceedingly  rare.  He  removed  from  the  churches  the 
pictures  of  deceafed  perfons,  to  which  many  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  offered  blind  adoration;  he  abolifned  fome  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  had  been  carried  to  fuperftitious  excefs,  and 
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did  more  towards  a  reformation  of  the  church  than  the 
united  efforts  of  all  his  predecefl'ors. 

Nicon  wras  no  lefs  dillinguifhed  for  his  talents  in  a  civil 
capacity;  and,  being  confulted  by  the  czar  on  all  occafions, 
he  foon  became  the  foul  of  his  councils,  and  gained  a 
complete  afcendancy  in  the  cabinet.  The  influence  which, 
from  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  he  thus  obtained  in 
the  czar’s  councils,  has  induced  Voltaire,  in  his  erroneous 
account  of  this  patriarch,  to  affert,  that  “  he  wiflied  to 
raife  his  own  chair  above  the  throne;  and  that  he  not 
only  ufurped  the  right  of  fitting  clofe  to  the  czar  in  the 
fenate,  but  pretended  that  neither  peace  nor  war  could 
be  made  without  his  confent.”  This  idle  affertion  has 
been  adopted  by  the  compiler  of  the  article  Russia  in 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory;  but  nothing  can  be  more  void  of 
foundation. 

Having  now  attained  to  the  higheft  fummit  of  grandeur 
to  which  a  l'ubjedt  could  arrive,  he  fell  a  vidtim  to  popu¬ 
lar  difcontent,  and  to  the  cabals  of  a  court.  The  remo¬ 
val  of  the  painted  images  from  the  churches  gave  offence 
to  a  large  party  among  the  Ruffians,  luperftitioufly  ad- 
didted  to  the  worfhip  of  their  ancellors;  the  coYredlion  of 
the  errors  in  the  Liturgy  and  Bible,  the  abolition  of  fome 
ceremonies,  and  the  admiflion  of  a  few  others,  introduced 
perhaps  without  due  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  occafioned  a  fchifm  in  the  church;  and  many 
perfons,  averfe  to  all  innovation,  formed  a  confiderable 
fedl,  under  the  appellation  of  “  Old  Believers,”  who,  ri¬ 
ling  in  feveral  parts,  occafioned  much  difturbance  to  the 
ftate.  All  thefe  circumftances  were  afcribed  to  Nicon  by 
his  enemies,  who  were  become  at  this  time  numerous; 
for  he  had  excited  the  hatred  of  an  ignorant  and  indolent 
clergy  by  the  eftablifhment  of  Greek  and  Latin  feminaries ; 
he  had  railed  the  envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  prime  minifter 
and  courtiers  by  his  predominance  in  the  cabinet ;  and 
by  the  liaughtinefs  of  his  deportment  he  had  offended  the 
czarina  and  her  father,  who  were  implacable  in  their  re- 
fentment.  All  thefe  parties  uniting  into  one  great  com¬ 
bination,  Nicon  haftened  his  fall  by  a  fupercilious  de¬ 
meanour,  which  occafionally  bordered  on  arrogance  ;  by 
trufting  folely  for  fupport  to  the  redlitude  of  his  conduct 
and  the  favour  of  his  fovereign,  and  by  difdaining  to 
guard  againft  what  he  confidered  as  the  petty  intrigues  of 
a  court.  The  only  thing  which  feemed  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  his  difgrace  was  thelofs  of  Alexey’s  protection,  and 
this  was  at  length  effected  by  the  gradual  but  fecret  infi- 
nuations  of  the  czarina  and  her  party,  who  finally  availed 
themfelves  of  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  Poland,  of  which 
the  patriarch  is  faid  to  have  been  the  principal  advifer. 
Nicon,  finding  himfelf  excluded  from  the  prefence  of  his 
fovereign,  and  difdaining  to  hold  the  higheft  office  in  the 
kingdom  when  he  had  loft  the  confidence  of  his  mailer, 
aftoniflied  the  public  by  a  voluntary  abdication  of  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  in  the  month  of  July,  1658.  He  was 
permitted,  however,  to  retain  the  title  of  patriarch,  while 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  performed  by  the  bifhop  of 
Novogorod :  and  he  chofe  for  the  place  of  his  refidence, 
after  this  event,  the  convent  of  Jerufalem,  which  had 
been  built  and  endowed  by  himfelf.  On  his  arrival  he  re- 
afl’umed  his  reclufe  way  of  life,  and  praCtifed  the  moft 
rigid  mortifications.  The  hermitage  he  inhabited  is  thus 
defcribed  by  an  author  who  vifited  the  fpot  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  laft  century:  “A  winding  flair-cafe,  fo 
narrow  that  one  man  could  hardly  pafs,  leads  to  the  little 
chapel  of  about  a  fathom  in  the  l'quare,  in  which  the  pa¬ 
triarch  ufed  to  perform  his  folitary  worfhip.  The  room 
in  which  he  lived  was  not  much  larger ;  in  it  hung  a  broad 
iron  plate,  with  a  crofs  of  brafs  fixed  to  a  heavy  chain, 
weighing  above  twenty  pounds,  all  which  the  faid  patri¬ 
arch  wore  about  his  neck  for  twenty  years  together.  His 
bed  was  a  fquare  ftone,  two  ells  in  length,  and  fcarcely 
one  in  breadth,  over  which  was  fpread  nothing  but  a  cover 
of  ruflies.  Below,  in  the  houfe,  was  a  fmall  chimney  in 
which  the  patriarch  ufed  to  drefs  his  own  vidtuals.”  Ni¬ 
con,  however,  did  not  wafte  his  whole  time  in  the  per¬ 
formance 
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formance  of  ufelefs  aufteritiesj  he  employed  himfelf  in 
compiling  a  regular  feries  of  Ruffian  annalifts,  from 
Neftor,  the  earlieft  hiftorian  of  that  country,  to  the  reign 
of  Alexey  Michaelovitch.  After  comparing  and  collating 
numerous  manufcripts,  he  digefted  the  whole  collection, 
in  chronological  order,  into  a  work  which  is  called  fome- 
times,  from  its  author,  “The  Chronicle  of  Nicon  j”  and 
fometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  begun  and  depofi- 
ted,  “  The  Chronicle  of  the  Convent  of  Jerufalem.” 
This  compilation,  the  labour  of  twenty  years,  is  juftly 
efteemed  by  the  beft  Ruffian  hiftorians,  as  a  work  of  the 
greateft  authority  ;  and  was  confidered  by  the  venerable 
author  as  of  fuch  importance  to  the  hiftory  of  his  country, 
that,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  he  begins  the  per¬ 
formance  by  anathematizing  all  thofe  whofhould  attempt 
to  alter  the  minuteft  expreflion.  The  innocent  manner 
in  which  he  pafl'ed  his  time  could  not  proteft  him  from  the 
perfecution  of  his  enemies,  who  were  apprehenfive  that 
while  he  retained  the  name  of  patriarch  he  might  be  rein- 
ftated  in  his  former  dignity.  Repeated  complaints  were 
therefore  urged  again  ft  him,  and  new  crimes  were  inven¬ 
ted  to  render  him  ftill  more  obnoxious.  He  was  accufed 
of  difrefpeftful  expreffions  in  regard  to  the  czar,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and  of 
holding  a  treafonable  correfpondence  and  receiving  bribes 
from  the  king  of  Poland.  The  czar,  continually  befet  by 
the  patriarch’s  enemies,  was  prevailed  on  to  proceed  to 
the  moll  violent  meafures.  He  convoked,  in  1666,  a  ge¬ 
neral  council  of  the  Greek  and  Ruffian  clergy  at  Mofcow, 
who,  after  a  fliort  deliberation,  formally  depofed  Nicon 
from  the  patriarchal  office,  and  banifhed  him  to  a  diftant 
convent.  The  principal  cauf’e  affigned  for  this  meafure 
was,  that  Nicon,  by  a  voluntary  abdication  having  meanly 
defected  his  flock,  was  unworthy  to  fill  the  patriarchal 
chair.  In  conformity  to  this  fentence,  Nicon  was  degra¬ 
ded  to  the  condition  of  a  common  monk,  and  imprifoned 
in  the  convent  of  Therapont,  in  the  government  of  Bie- 
lozoro.  His  confinement  was  for  fome  time  exceedingly 
rigorous,  becaufe,  confcious  of  his  own  integrity,  he  per- 
fifted  in  a  denial  of  his  guilt,  and  refufed  to  accept  a  par¬ 
don  for  crimes  which  he  had  never  committed  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  Alexey  in  1676,  Feoder,  his  fuccefl'or,  permitted 
Nicon  to  remove  to  the  convent  of  St.  Cyril,  where  he 
enjoyed  complete  liberty.  In  1681  he  obtained  permiffion 
to  return  to  the  convent  of  Jerufalem,  that  he  might  end 
his  days  in  that  favourite  fpot ;  but  expired  upon  the  road 
near  Yaroflaf,  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  having 
furvived  his  depofition  fifteen  years.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  to  the  convent  of  Jerufalem,  and  buried  with 
all  the  folemnities  ufual  at  the  interment  of  patriarchs. 
Core's  Travels  in  Poland,  Rujfia,  fyc.  Gen.  Blog. 

NICO'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  lituated  on 
the  EuxineSea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ifter. — A  town  placed 
by  Strabo  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tyras,  or  Dniefter, 
about  140  ftadia  from  its  mouth.  It  was  probably  the 
fame  with  the  preceding. 

NI'COP,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria: 
forty-two  miles  north-north-weft;  of  Ternova,  and  forty- 
five  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Nicopoli. 

NI'.COPHRON,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  fome  time 
after  the  age  of  Arillophanes. 

NICOP'OLI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube  ;  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Trajan,  after 
a  victory  over  the  Dacse.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuf- 
fragan  of  Sophia,  and  the  refidence  of  a  fangiac :  164 
miles  north-weft  of  Adrianople,  and  276  north-weft  of 
Conftantinople.  Lat.  43.45  N.  Ion.  24.  8.  E. 

NICOP'OLI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Roma¬ 
nia,  on  the  Melto :  ninety  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Salo- 
niki,  and  feventy-four  fouth  of  Filippopoli. 

NICOP'OLI,  or  Gianich,  a  town  of  Turkifh  Armenia, 
built  by  Pompey  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Erzerum. 

NICOP'OLIS,  or  Nicotoli,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  Greece,  in  Epirus  ;  founded  by  Auguftus  as  a 
monument  of  the  vi&orv  obtained  at  Adtium  over  An- 
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tony.  Pliny  reprefents  it  as  a  free  town  :  Tacitus  gives  it 
the  title  of  a  Roman  colony.  Strabo  informs  us  that 
Auguftus,  having colle&ed  into  this  place  the  inhabitants 
of  the  deferted  towns  in  its  vicinity,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Nicopolis;  and,  by  way  of  diftinguifhing  it  from  feveral 
other  towns  of  the  fame  name,  called  it  Achaice  Nicopolis, 
or  A  cl  hi  Nicopolis. 

NICOP'OLIS,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  previoufly  called 
Emniaus.  It  was  burnt,  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  by  Quintilius  Varus,  after  having  taken  part  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Jews.  This  town  was  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  village: 
fixfy  ftadia  from  Jerufalem.  It  was  granted  to  800  vete¬ 
ran  foldiers  by  the  emperor  Vefpafian,  after  the  ruin  of. 
Jerufalem,  A.  D.  71.  The  town  was  called  Nicopolis,  in 
commemoration  of  the  vidtory  of  the  Romans  over  the 
Jews.  Under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
this  town  was  celebrated,  and  ftruck  feveral  medals.  The 
name  of  Emmaus  is  given  to  this  town  by  Ptolemy  in  his 
Geography,  and  it  was  called  Nicopolis  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  ruined  after  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  but  re-efta- 
blifhed  under  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus;  and 
the  name  of  this  latter  emperor  was  added  to  its  own. 

NICOP'OLIS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the  environs  of 
Alexandria.  Jofephus  places  it  at  twenty  ftadia  from 
Alexandria,  in  Judaea.  According  to  Dion  Caflius,  Au¬ 
guftus  was  its  founder,  who  gave  it  the  fame  name,  and 
conferred  upon  it  the  privilege  of  the  fame  games  with 
the  town  of  Nicopolis  in  Epirus. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Alia, 
in  Cilicia,  fituated  in  the  mountains,  on  the  river  Pina- 
rus,  north-eaft  of  its  mouth. — A  town  of  Armenia  Minor, 
built  by  Pompey,  according  to  Strabo.  Ptolemy  places 
it  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains.  By 
way  of  diftindfion  from  other  towns,  it  was  called  Nico¬ 
polis  Pompeii. — A  town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Cilicia  Propria, 
between  Ceftabula  and  Epiphania,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
Strabo  places  it  in  the  number  of  towns  which  are  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Iflus. 

NICOP'OLIS,  or  Nicopolis  ad  Hje'mum,  a  town  of 
Thrace,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus,  towards  the  fon rce 
of  the  river  latrus  3  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Prafidiuin 
and  Oftaphos. 

NICOP'OLIS,  or  Nicopolis  ad  Is'trum,  a  town  of 
Lower  Moelia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  latrus,  on  the 
Danube.  In  order  to  diftinguilh  it  from  Nicopolis  upon 
the  Haemus,  built  alfo  upon  the  latrus,  it  was  called  Ni¬ 
copolis  ad  Danulium,  or  Nicopolis  ad  Ijirnm.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  fays,  that  itwas  founded  byTrajan,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Dacians.  See  Nicopoli. 

NICOP'OLIS,  or  Nicopolis  ad  Nes'sum,  a  town  of 
Thrace,  founded  by  Trajan,  fome  leagues  from  the  mouth, 
and  to  the  left,  of  the  river  Neflus.  Ptolemy  places  it 
between  Pantallia  and  Topiris.  Whether  this  was  the 
place  where  Paul  informs  Titus  he  was  determined  to 
winter,  or  whether  it  was  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  on  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  we  cannot  pofitively  determine ;  though 
we  chiefly  incline  to  the  former.  See  Tit.  iii.  12. 

NICO'SIA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona : 
twelve  milesl  outh  of  Cefalu,  and  thirty-two  north-weft 
of  Catania. 

NICO'SIA,  a  town  and  capital  of  the  illand  of  Cyprus, 
fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  illand,  in  the  middle  of  a 
vaft  plain  ;  and  furrounded  by  hills  and  mountains,  which 
bound  it  on  all  fides  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles.  Here 
are  ftill  to  be  feen,  the  foundations  of  a  citadel,  eredted 
by  king  James,  the  firft  of  the  Lufignans ;  and  the  remains 
of  a  conventual  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Dominic,  in 
which  are  buried  feveral  fovereigns;  and,  among  others, 
Hugo  IV.  to  whom  Boccace  dedicated  his  book  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  gods.  The  city  of  Nicofia,  under  the 
family  of  the  Lufignans,  was  the  refidence  of  the  kings, 
and  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  eredled  by  Innocent  III.  in 
the  year  121a,  at  the  requelt  of  Alicia,  wife  to  Hugo,  firft 
king  of  Cyprus.  It  contained  a  great  many  monafteries, 
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no  fewer  than  300  churches,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The  city  of  Nico- 
iia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  was,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  The  king  ot  Cy¬ 
prus  was  carried  prifoner  to  Egypt ;  and,  though  his 
liberty  and  crown  were  reftored  to  him,  he  remained  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  conqueror.  The  Porte  having  afterwards 
triumphed  over  the  fultan,  the  king  of  Cyprus  ceafed  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  fovereign  of  Egypt,  but  only  to  make 
the  fame  acknowledgment  to  the  grand  fignior ;  and  this  he 
continued  to  do  till  the  ifiand  was  taken  by  the  Venetians. 

From  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great  till  this 
event,  which  happened  in  the  year  1567,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  city  was  nine  miles  ;  but  the  Venetians 
found  it  too  extenfive,  and  reduced  it  to  three,  becaufe 
they  thought  that  this  would  render  the  conqueft  of 
it  lefs  eafy.  They  fortified  it  alfo  with  eleven  baftions 
and  three  gates;  all  the  reft  they  razed  to  the  foundation, 
nothing  was  refpefted  :  they  even  demolilhed  temples, 
palaces,  and  the  raoft  beautiful  monuments ;  and  the 
gloomy  policy  of  thefe  people  loon  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  the  year 
1570  was  fatal  to  the  city  of  Nicoiia,  and  to  the  whole 
ifiand.  Selim  II.  who  then  ruled  the  Ottoman  empire, 
projefted  the  conqueft  of  Cyprus.  In  the  month  of  June, 
of  the  fame  year,  Muftapha,  the  Turkilh  general,  entered 
it  at  the  head  of  100,000  infantry  and  10,000  horfe.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Nicofia  was  laid  wafte  with  fire  and 
fword;  and,  on  the  26th  of  July,  a  memorable  fiege  was 
commenced,  which  continued  forty-five  days;  at  length, 
reduced  to  the  greateft  extremity,  the  city  was  taken  by  a 
general' aflault,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  September.  Of 
50,000  people  who  had  retired  within  the  walls  for  fhelter, 
20,000  were  maflacred,  and  the  reft  put  in  irons.  When 
the  city  was  taken,  they  found  in  it  250  pieces  of  cannon. 
It  is  now  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  as  it  formerly  was 
of  the  kings  of  Cyprus  ;  but  the  palaces  of  the  fovereigns, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  architefture,  are  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Turks  to  deftruftion.  The  fuperb  church 
of  Santa  Sofia,  in  which  the  Chriftian  kings  were  crowned, 
has  been  converted  into  a  mofque  ;  and  the  habitation  of 
thefe  fovereigns,  partly  demoliftied,  and  partly  re-edified 
in  the  eaftern  tafte,  is  the  refidence  of  the  modem,  or  go¬ 
vernor.  The  fituation  of  the  town  is  agreeable  ;  ftreams 
are  here  abundant ;  and  it  is  furrounded  byline  gardens. 
The  adjacent  foil  is  excellent ;  and,  cultivated  by  the  in- 
duftry  and  activity  of  freemen,  would  refume  the  afpedl 
of  profperity.  Befides  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  already 
mentioned,  it  had  another  church,  viz.  that  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  which  is  now  a  bezcjlen,  or  a  kind  of  hall,  in  which 
the  principal  Turkilh,  Greek,  and  Armenian,  merchants 
^flemble  to  tranfaft  commercial  bufinefs.  The  hazin',  or 
market-place, is  extenfive,  much  frequented,  well  fupplied 
with  provifions,  and  kept  in  a  neat  and  clean  ftate.  Lat. 
35.  1 2.  N.  Ion.  33.  2.  E. 

NICO'T  (John),  lord  of  Villemain,  and.mafter  of 
requefts  of  the  French  king's  houfehold,  was  born  at  Nil- 
ynes,  and  was  fent  ambaflador  to  Portugal  in  1559 ;  whence 
lie  brought  the  plant  which,  from  his  name,  was  called 
Nicotiana,  but  is  now  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  tobacco.  Hedied  at  Paris  in  1603.  He  wrote  a  French 
and  Latin  Dictionary  in  folio;  a  Treatile  on  Navigation  ; 
and  other  works. 

NICOT'ERA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra, 
the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  fuffragan  of  Reggio,  near  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean  :  thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Reggio.  Lat  38.  33.  N.  Ion.  16. 16.  E. 

NICO'TIAN,  f.  [from  Nicot .]  Tobacco.  See  Nico- 
tiana. — Your  nicotian  is  good  too.  B.  JoufoiCs  Evcnj 
Man  in  bis  Humour. 

NICO'TIAN,  ndj.  Denoting  tobacco.— This  gourmand 
facrifices  whole hetacombs  to  his  paunch,  and  whiffs  him- 
felf  away  in  nicotian  incenle  to  the  idol  of  his  vain  intem¬ 
perance.  Bp.  Halt. 

NICOTIA'NA,/  [received  its  name  in  honour  of 
VoL.XVIl.  No.  xiCa. 
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John  Nicot,  of  Nifmes,who,  during  his  refidence  at  Lilbon 
in  1560,  received  fome  of  the  feed  from  a  Dutchman,  who 
had  it  from  Florida,  and  part  of  this  he  fent  to  France.] 
Tobacco;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  luridae,  (lolaneas, 
Jujf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  ovate,  half  five-cleft,  permanent.  Corolla:  one- 
petalled,  funnel-form;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  bor¬ 
der  fomewhat  fpreading,  half  five-cleft,  in  five  folds. 
Stamina  :  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  almoft  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  afcending;  antherae  oblong.  Piftillum  :  germ 
ovate  ;  ftyie  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla  5  ftigma 
capitate,  emarginate.  Pericarpiurn :  capfule  fubovate, 
marked  with  a  line  on  each  fide,  two-celled,  two-valved, 
opening  at  top ;  receptacles  half-ovate,  dotted,  faftened 
to  the  partition.  Seeds  numerous,  kidney-form,  wrinkled. 
— Effential  Character.  Corolla  funnel-form,  with  a  plai¬ 
ted  border;  ftamina  inclined;  capfule  two-valved,  two- 
celled. 

1.  Nicotiana  fruticofa,  or  fltrubby  tobacco:  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fubpetioled,  embracing  ;  flowers  acute,  item  fru- 
tefcent.  This  rifes  with  very  branching  ftalks  about  five 
feet  high.  Lower  leaves  afoot  and  a  half  long,  broad  at 
the  bale,  where  they  half  embrace  the  ftalks,  and  about 
three  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  terminating  in  long 
acute  points.  The  ftalks  divide  into  many  linaller  branches, 
terminated  by  loofe  bunches  of  flowers  of  a  bright  purple 
colour,  fucceeded  by  acute-pointed  feed-veflels.  The 
feeds  werefent  to  Mr.  Miller  For  Brafil  tobacco.  Linnaeus 
obferves,  that  it  refembles  N.  tabacum  fo  much,  as  to 
give  room  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  fcarcely  any  thing  more 
than  a  variety  of  it,  with  a  permanent  bale.  He  fets  it 
down  as  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  China. 
It  is  probably  not  indigenous  of  the  former.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  in  Cochin-china  it  is  cultivated  every-where  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Loureiro,  it  has  its  proper  vernacular  names, 
and  is  regarded  as  indigenous.  It  was  cultivated  here  in 
1699,  by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort,  according  to  theKew 
Catalogue.  Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us,  that  great 
quantities  of  tobacco  are  planted  in  the  low  grounds  of 
China,  through  which  the  embafly  palled;  and  that  there 
is  no  traditional  account  of  its  being  introduced  into  that 
country,  or  into  India,  where  it  islikewife  cultivated  and 
ufed  in  vaft  abundance.  In  neither  country  are  foreign 
ulages  fuddenly  adopted.  It  is  pollible,  that,  like  the 
ginfeng,  it  may  be  naturally  found  in  particular  fpots, 
both  in  the  old  and  new  world.  Mieuhoff  (in  1662)  fays, 
that  the  weed  called  tobako  by  the  Malayans  and  Javanefe 
after  the  Portuguefe,  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  Indies. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  plant  cultivated  in  the  eaft 
is  ihrubby  or  herbaceous  ;  but  NieuhofF informs  us,  that 
about  Batavia  it  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  with 
leaves  of  eighteen  inches  long  and  eight  broad;  and 
Loureiro  delcribes  the  Item  as  four  feet  high,  fomewhat 
Ihrubby,  thick,  round,  white,  hairy,  upright,  branched. 
Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  waved,  wrinkled, 
foft,  juicy,  fubfeflile,  half-embracing,  alternate.  Flowers 
whitifti  red,  on  upright  terminating  racemes.  Border  of 
the  corolla  fpreading,  with  the  fegments  acute. 

fi.  N.  alba,  or  white-flowered  tobacco.  This  rifes  about 
five  feet  high:  the  lialk  does  not  branch  fo  much  as  that 
of  the  former.  The  leaves  are  large  and  oval,  about  fif¬ 
teen  inches  long  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  but  dimi- 
nilh  gradually  in  fize  to  the  top  of  the  {talk,  and  with 
their  bafe  half  embrace  it.  The  flowers  grow  in  clofer 
bunches  than  thole  of  the  former,  and  are  white :  they 
are  fucceeded  by  (hort  oval  obtufe  feed-veflels.  It  flowers 
and  perfefts  feeds  about  the  fame  time  with  the  former. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  of  the  ifiand  of  Tobago, 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  Mr.  Philip  Miller  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar. 

2.  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  or  Virginian  tobacco:  leaves 
lanceolate-ovate  feflile  decurrent,  flowers  acute.  Virgi¬ 
nian  tobacco  hasaiarge,  long,  annual  root;  an  upright, 
itrong,  round,  hairy  ftalk,  branching  towards  the  top ; 
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leaves  numerous,  large,  pointed,  entire,  veined,  vifcid, 
pale  green  ;  flowers  in  loofe  clufters  or  panicles.  Seeds 
very  numerous,  fmall,  ovate,  fubreniform,  with  raifed  lines 
or  nerves  beautifully  netted,  of  a  yellowith  bay  colour. 

Mr.  Miller  has  made  three  fpecies  of  the  Virginian  to¬ 
bacco. 

cs.  N.  latifflma,  the  great  broad-leaved,  or  Oronoko ; 
which  he  fays  was  formerly  the  molt  commonly  fown  in 
England,  and  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  common 
broad-leaved  tobacco  of  Cafpar  Bauhin  and  others,  but 
is  very  different  from  it.  The  leaves  are  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  broad ;  their  furfaces  very  rough 
and  glutinous,  and  their  bates  half  embrace  the  ftalk.  In 
a  rich  moift  foil  the  ftalks  are  more  than  ten  feet  high, 
and  the  upper  part  divides  into  fmaller  branches,  which 
are  terminated  by  loofe  bunches  of  flowers,  Handing  ereCt  : 
they  have  pretty  long  tubes,  and  are  of  a  pale  purplifh 
colour.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  This  is  the  fort  which  is  commonly 
brought  to  market  in  pots. 

(3.  N.  tabacum,  broad-leaved,  or  fweet-fcented.  The 
Ilalks  of  this,  which  is  the  broad-leaved  tobacco  of  Cafpar 
Bauhin,  feldom  rife  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
divide  into  more  branches.  The  leaves  are  about  ten 
inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad,  fmooth,  acute, 
feflile ;  the  flowers  are  rather  larger,  and  of  a  brighter 
purple  colour.  It  flowers  and  perfects  ieeds  at  the  lame 
time. 

y.  N.  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  Virginian  tobacco  ; 
riles  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  four  or  five  feet  high. 
The  lower  leaves  are  a  foot  long,  and  three  or  four  inches 
broad:  thofe on  the  ftalks  are  much  narrower,  lefl'ening 
to  the  top,  and  end  in  very  acute  points,  fitting  dole  to 
the  ftalks ;  they  are  very  glutinous.  The  flowers  grow  in 
loofe  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks;  they  have  long 
tubes,  and  are  of  a  bright  purple  or  red  colour.  They 
appear  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former,  and  their  feeds 
ripen  in  the  autumn. 

Thel'e  are  all  natives  of  America.  Tobacco  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  England  before  1570,  as  appears  from  Lobel. 
According  to  Linna:us,it  was  known  in  Europe  from  1 560. 
Hernandez  de  Toledo  is  laid  to  have  fent  it  into  Spain 
and  Portugal,  when  Nicot,  being  refident  in  the  latter 
from  the  molt  Chriftian  king  Francis  II.  lent  it  to  Catha¬ 
rine  de  Medicis,  as  a  plant  of  the  new  world,  pofleffing 
extraordinary  virtues.  Gefner,  in  his  Epiftolae  medici- 
nales,  fol.  79,  dated  Nov.  5,  1565,  relates  fome  trials  which 
he  made  on  it;  and  adds,  “a'Gallis  Nicotianam  vocari 
audio,  nomine  legati  cujufdam  qui  Galliae  intulerit,  ab 
aliis  Pontianam.”  He  had  then  only  learnt  from  Thevet 
that  it  was  ufed  in  America  for  fmoking.  Sir  William 
Bilker  in  his  Chronicle,  (p.  400,  ed.  9,  1696,)  affirms  that 
tobacco  was  brought  into  England  from  the  Weft  Indies 
by  Ralph  Lane,  in -the  2.8th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  1586. 
But  this  account  mull  be  underftood  of  fmoking  the  herb  ; 
or  elfe  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  cultivation  of  it  in  1570, 
as  related  by  Lobel.  Hakluyt,  in  his  Remembrances 
made  in  the  year  1582,  fays,  that  “  the  feed  of  tobacco 
hath  been  brought  hither  out  of  the  Weft  Indies,  that  it 
groweth  here,  and  with  the  herb  many  have  been  eafed  of 
the  rewmes,  See." 

Tobacco  it  is  well  known  is  of  a  narcotic  quality, 
which  it  generally  difeovers,  even  in  fmall  quantity, 
when  firft  applied.  A  very  little  of  it,  fnuffed  up  the  note, 
will  fometimes  produce giddinefs,  ftupor,  and  vomiting; 
and,  when  applied  in  different  ways,  in  larger  quantity, 
there  are  many  inftances  of  its  more  violent  effects,  even 
of  its  proving  a  mortal  poifon.  In  all  thefe  inftances  it 
operates  in  the  manner  of  other  narcotics  :  but  along  with 
its  narcotic  qualities  it  poffeffes  alfo  a  ltrongly  ftiniulant 
power,  perhaps  with  refpeCl  to  the  whole  fyftem,  but  ef- 
pecially  with  refpeft  to  the  ftomach  and  inteftines;  fo  as 
readily,  even  in  no  great  doles,  to  prove  emetic  and  put¬ 
ative.  The  practices  of  taking  tobacco  in  fnuff,  by  lino- 
ing,  and  chewing,  have  now  been  common  in  Europe 
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above  two  hundred  years.  Like  other  narcotics,  the  fef® 
of  it  may  be  introduced  by  degrees,  fo  that  its  peculiar 
effeCts,  even  from  large  quantities,  may  fcarcely  appeal1: 
it  has  however  its  limits,  fo  that  in  perfons  who  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  taking  it,  going  only  a  little  beyond 
the  dofe  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  very  violent 
effefts  are  fometimes  produced.  The  effects  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  modes  of  thus  uling  tobacco  depend  chiefly  upon  its 
narcotic  power,  and  certain  circumftances  accidentally 
attending  its  application  to  the  nofe  and  mouth.  But,  on 
account  of  its  llimulating  quality,  it  is  fometimes  em¬ 
ployed,  chiefly  by  the  vulgar,  to  excite  vomiting,  but 
more  commonly  as  a  purgative  in  clyfters,  or  by  throwing 
the  fmoke  up  the  anus.  Externally  an  infufion  of  to¬ 
bacco-leaves  has  been  ufed  with  advantage  as  a  lotion  for 
obllinate  ulcers;  but  many  inftances  of  its  having  been 
abforbed  and  proving  a  violent  poifon,  diffuade  from  fuch 
a  practice,  efpecially  as  there  are  other  medicines  of 
equal  efficacy,  that  may  be  employed  with  much  more 
fafety.  Bergius  recommends  it  for  a  fomentation  in  the 
paraphymolis.  The  fmoke  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in 
the  way  of  injection,  for  obftrudtions  and  inveterate  con- 
ftipations  of  the  belly,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Sydenham, 
and  is  alfo  recommended  in  cafes  of  fufpended  animation. 
Refpe&ing  its  poifonous  effects,  in  the  Ephern.  Nat.  Cur. 
(dec.  2.  ann.  10.)  we  are  told,  that,  by  the  imnioderateufe 
of  fnuff,  fomnolency,  and  at  length  fatal  apoplexy,  was 
induced.  Hell  wig  gives  two  inftances  of  the  fame  kind, 
occafioned  by  fmoking  feventeen  or  eighteen  pipes  of  to¬ 
bacco.  Its  effects  by  ablorption  from  external  u(e  may 
be  teen  in  the  fame  Ephemerides  (ann.  2.  Sc  4.)  and  in 
Alfton’s  Materia  Medica.  The  oil  of  tobacco  applied 
to  a  wound,  is  faid  by  Redi  to  be  as  fatal  as  the  poifon  of 
a  viper.  Albinus  however  did  not  find  that  this  was  the 
cafe  with  the  animals  on  which  he  tried  the  experiment. 
This  oil,  given  to  pigeons,  produced  fatal  effects,  and 
was  conllantly  attended  with  vomiting. 

3.  Nicotiana  undulata,  or  New  Holland  tobacco  :  ra¬ 
dical  leaves  obovate,  cbtufe,  fomewhat  wavy;  ftem-leavee 
ftiarp-pointed  ;  corolla  falver-fliaped,  very  obtufe.  Na¬ 
tive  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  of  the  fouthern  part 
of  New  Holland.  It  came  to  Kew  in  1800,  and  is  peren¬ 
nial  in  the  green-houle,  flowering  all  fummer  long.  The 
fettlers  at  Port  Jackfon  are  faid  to  ufe  this  herb  as  tobacco. 
It  is  downy,  vifcid,  and  feetid.  Leaves  and  whole  herb 
much  fmaller  than  in  the  Virginian  tobacco.  Flowers  ra- 
cemofe,  drooping,  large,  white,  with  a  green  tube;  fra¬ 
grant  at  night,  like  the  Mirabilis  longiflora. 

4.  Nicotiana  plumbaginifoiia,  or  leadwort-leaved  to¬ 
bacco  :  radical  leaves  ovate,  contradledat  the  bafe  ;  ftem- 
leaves  lanceolate,  clafping  the  Hem  ;  all  undulated  ;  co¬ 
rolla  falver-ffiaped,  acute.  The  native  country  of  this 
fpecies  is  unknown.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  fome  Ita¬ 
lian  gardens  ;  and  there  were  flowering  fpecimens,  in  May 
1804,  in  the  Hove  of  the  late  lady  Amelia  Hume.  The 
Item  is  much  branched  from  the  very  bottom.  Leaves 
broader  than  in  the  laft,  with  which  fpecies,  the  flowers 
1110ft  agree  in  colour,  fize,  and  arrangement,  but  differ 
eflentially  in  the  acutenefs  of  their  fegments :  the  calyx 
alfo  is  wider. 

5.  Nicotiana  axillaris,  or  axillary  tobacco  :  leaves  op- 
poiite,  ovate,  flat,  nearly  feflile  ;  ftalks  axillary,  folitary, 
tingle-flowered  ;  corolla  obtufe  ;  fegments  of  the  calyx 
deep,  lpatulate.  Gathered  by  Commerfon  at  Monte 
Video,  and  communicated  by  Thouin  to  the  younger 
Liniueus.  Leaves  rather  above  an  inch  long,  and  near 
an  inch  wide,  downy,  and  apparently  vifcid,  like  the  reft: 
of  the  herbage.  Fruit  unknown.  It  is  evident  that  fome 
uncertainty  mull  attend  the  genus  of  this  plant,  till  the 
whole  of  the  fructification  is  known. 

6.  Nicotiana  triftis,  or  dull-purple  tobacco:  leaves 
lanceolate,  wavy,  clafping  the  ftem  ;  corolla  falver-fliaped, 
its  tube  not  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  obtufe  limb.  Gathered  by  Commerfon 
at  Monte  Video.  The  whole  herb  is  vifcid  and  downy. 

Stem 
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Stem  fomewhat  branched,  from  one  to  two  feet,  or  more, 
in  height.  Radical  leaves  roundifh-ovate,  or  obovate  ; 
thofe  on  the  ftem  lanceolate,  dilated,  and  clafping  the  Hem 
at  their  bafe;  all  wavy,  or  fomewhat  crifped  at  the  margin. 
Flowers  racemofe,  the  lower  ones  accompanied  by  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifhed  leaves;  corolla  of  a  dull  purple,  falver- 
Ihaped. 

7.  Nicotiana  ruftica,  common  or  Englifh  tobacco  : 
leaves  petioled,  ovate,  quite  entire  ;  flowers  obtul'e.  The 
ftalks  of  this  feldom  rife  more  than  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  fmooth,  alternate,  upon  (hort  footltalks.  Flowers 
in  fmall  loofe  bunches  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  yellow  colour,  appearing  in  July,  and  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  capfules,  ripening  in  the  autumn.  This  is 
commonly  called  Englilh  tobacco  from  its  having  been  the 
firft  introduced  here,  and  being  much  more  hardy  than 
the  other  forts,  infomuch  that  it  has  become  a  weed  in 
many  places.  It  came,  however,  originally  from  America 
by  the  name  of  petum.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  his  return 
from  America,  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  the  fmoking 
of  tobacco  into  England.  In  the  houfe  wherein  he  lived 
at  Iflington,  is  his  arms,  with  a  tobacco-plant  on  the  top 
of  thefhield.  Parkinfon  fays,  that,  although  this  kind  of 
tobacco  be  not  thought  fo  ftrong  or  fweet  for  fuch  as  take 
it  by  the  pipe,  yet  he  had  known  fir  WalterRaleigh,  when 
he  wras  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  make  choice  of  this  fort,  to 
make  good  tobacco  of,  which  he  knew  fo  rightly  to  cure, 
as  they  call  it,  that  it  was  held  almoft  as  good  as  that  which 
came  from  the  Indies,  and  fully  as  good  as  any  other  made 
in  England.  It  was  cultivated  in  1731  by  Mr.  Miller. 

|3.  N.  rugofa,  of  Miller,  rifes  with  a  ftrong  ftalk  near 
four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the 
preceding,  but  are  greatly  furrowed  on  their  furface,  and 
near  twice  the  fize,  of  a  darker  green,  and  on  longer  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flow'ers  are  of  the  fame  lhape,  but  larger. 

It  is  remarkable  that  tobacco  has  prevailed  over  the  ori¬ 
ginal  name  petum  in  all  the  European  languages,  with 
very  little  variation,  and  even  in  Tartary,  Japan,  &c. 
Tobacco  is  derived  from  the  ifland  of  Tobago.  Petume 
is  the  Brafilian  name. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  a  few  days  after  the  falling 
of  one  of  the  towers  of  that  very  ancient  building  Kirk- 
ftall-abbey,  (which  happened  in  Jan.  1779,)  there  were 
difcovered,  imbedded  in  the  mortar  of  the  fallen  fragments, 
feveral  little  fmoking-pipes,  fuch  as  were  ufed  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  for  tobacco  ;  a  proof  that,  prior  to  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  that  plant  from  America,  the  praftice  of  in¬ 
haling  the  fmoke  of  fome  indigenous  vegetable  prevailed 
in  England.  Kirkftall-abbey  was  erefted  about  the  year 
1147,  four  hundred  years  before  tobacco  was  known  in 
Europe.  Whitaker's  Loidis  and  Elmente. 

8-  Nicotiana  paniculata,  or  panicled  tobacco  :  leaves 
petioled,  cordate,  quite  entire  ;  flowers  panicled,  blunt, 
ciub-fhaped.  The  ftalk  of  the  panicled  tobacco  rifes 
more  than  three  feet  high,  dividing  upwards  into  many 
fmaller  panicled  branches,  which  are  round  and  a  little 
hairy.  Leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  broad, 
upon  pretty  long  footftalks.  Flowers  in  loofe  panicles  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  :  tube  about  an  inch  long,  and 
club-fhaped  ;  brim  flightly  cut  into  nine  obtufe  reflex 
fegments ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundilli  capfules.  Linneeus  remarks,  that 
it  differs  from  N.  ruftica  in  having  a  more  tender,  higher, 
panicled,  ftalk;  narrower  corollas,  with  a  very  (hort  blunt 
border,  and  a  long  club-lhaped  tube  ;  and  acute  calyxes 
and  capfules.  Native  of  Peru.  Cultivated  in  1739,  by 
Mr.  Miller;  who  fays  that  it  was  found  in  the  Valley  of 
Lima  by  Feuillee,  in  1710  ;  and  that  (ince  that  the  feeds 
were  fent  from  Peru  by  the  younger  juflieu  to  Paris. 

9.  Nicotiana  urens,  or  Hinging  tobacco  :  leaves  cor¬ 
date,  crenate  ;  racemes  recurved  ;  ftem  hifpid,  (tinging. 
Fructification  in  racemes  directed  one  way  and  revoiute, 
with  bell-(haped  corollas,  and  cordate  leaves  like  thofe  of 
N.  ruftica,  but  crenate,  and  the  whole  tree  prickly.  Na¬ 
tive  qf  South  America. 


10.  Nicotiana  glutinofa,  or  clammy-leaved  tobacco: 
leaves  petioled,  cordate,  quite  entire  ;  flowers  in  racemes, 
pointing  one  way,  and  ringent.  Stalk  round,  near  four 
feet  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  branches  from  the 
lower  part.  Leaves  large,  hea-rt- (haped,  and  a  little 
waved,  very  clammy,  Handing  upon  long  footftalks. 
Flowers  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  of  a  dull 
purple  colour  :  calyx  unequally  cut,  one  of  the  fegments 
being  twice  the  fize  of  the  others.  The  feeds  were  fent 
from  Peru  with  the  former  by  the  younger  Juflieu.  Cul¬ 
tivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759.  This  and  the  preceding 
flower  from  July  to  September. 

11.  Nicotiana  pufiila,  or  primrofe-leaved  tobacco; 
leaves  oblong-oval,  radical;  flowers  in  racemes,, acute. 
This  has  a  pretty  thick  taper  root,  which  (trikes  deep  in 
the  ground  ;  at  the  top  of  it  come  out  fix  or  feven  leaves, 
fpreading  on  the  ground,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the 
common  primrofe,  but  a  deeper  green.  The  ftalk  rifes 
about  a  foot  high,  branching  into  three  or  four  divifions, 
at  each  of  which  is  placed  one  fmall  leaf.  The  branches 
are  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour.  This  fort  was  difcovered 
by  Dr.  Houltoun  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  he  fent  the  feeds  to 
England. 

12.  Tabacum  minimum,  (Ger.  Em.  358.)  appears  to 
be  another  fpecies,  hitherto  unfettled,  with  a  branched 
leafy  ftem,  a  fpan  high  ;  leaves  ovate,  on  footftalks,  op- 
pofite  ;  and  lialked,  acute,  greeniftr-yellow,  flowers: — 
The  N.  minima  of  Molina,  (Poir.  in  Lam.  Di£l.  iv.  481.) 
is  probably  another  fpecies,  or  perhaps  the  fame. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  forts,  except  N°  7 
and  8,  require  the  lame  culture,  and  are  too  tender  to 
grow  from  feeds  fown  in  the  full  ground  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  in  this  country,  but  muft  be  railed  on  a  hot¬ 
bed.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown  upon-a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
March  ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove, 
they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  new  hot-bed  of  mode¬ 
rate  warmth,  about  four  inches  afunder  each  way,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  after  which  let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very 
weak,  and  be  thereby  lefs  capable  of  enduring  the  open 
air;  water  them  frequently,  but,  while  they  are  very 
young,  it  (hould  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tities;  though,  when  they  are  pretty  ftrong,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  have  it  often,  and  in  plenty.  In  this  bed  the 
plants  (hould  remain  until  the  middle  of  May,  by  which 
time,  if  they  have  fucceeded  well,  they  will  touch  each 
other,  therefore  they  (hould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
air  gradually  ;  after  which  they  muft  be  taken  up  care¬ 
fully,  preferving  a  large  ball  of  earth  to  each  root,  and 
planted  into  a  rich  light  foil,  in  rows  four  feet  afunder, 
and  the  plants  three  feet  diftance  in  the  rows,  obferving 
to  water  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care  (but  only  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds)  until  the  plants  begin  to  fhow  their 
flower-ftems  ;  at  which  time  cut  oft'  the  tops  of  them,  that 
their  leaves  may  be  the  better  nouriflted,  whereby  they 
will  be  rendered  larger,  and  of  a  thicker  fubftance.  In 
Auguft  they  will  be  full  grown,  when  they  (hould  be  cut 
for  ufe;  for,  if  they  are  permitted  to  (land  longer,  their 
under  leaves  will  begin  to  decay.  This  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  fuch  plants  as  are  propagated  for  ufe ;  but  thofe 
plants  which  are  defigned  for  ornament,  (hould  be  planted 
in  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  and  permitted  to 
grow  their  full  height,  where  they  will  continue  flowering 
from  July  till  the  froft  puts  a  flop  to  them. 

The  7th  and  8th  (orts  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  in  March,  upon  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  whence  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  any 
part  of  the  garden,  and  will  thrive  without  farther  care. 
The  three  laft,  being  fomewhat  more  tender  than  the 
others,  (hould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  on  a  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  tranfplant  them  on  another*  • 
moderate  hot-bed,  water  them  duly,  and  give  them  a  large 
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(hare  of  free  air  in  warm  weather.  When  the  plants  have 
obtained  a  good  (hare  of  ftrength,  tranfplant  them  into 
feparate  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
to  bring  them  forward.  About  the  middle  of  June  fome 
of  the  plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  beds  of  rich  earth  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  one 
or  two  plants  in  pots,  to  be  placed  in  the  flove,  in  cafe  the 
feafon  fhould  prove  bad,  that  they  may  ripen  their  feeds. 

In  America,  when  a  regular  plantation  of  tobacco  is 
intended  ;  the  beds  being  prepared  and  well  turned  up 
with  the  hoe,  the  feed,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs,  is 
mixed  with  afhes,  and  fown  upon  them,  a  little  before  the 
rainy  feafon.  The  beds  are  raked,  or  trampled  with  the 
feet,  to  make  the  feed  take  the  fooner.  The  plants  ap¬ 
pear  in  two  or  three  weeks.  So  foon  as  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  four  leaves,  the  ftrongeft  are  drawn  up  carefully, 
and  planted  in  the  field  by  a  line,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
three  feet  from  each  plant.  If  no  rain  fall,  they  fliould 
be  watered  two  or  three  times.  Every  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  the  plants  muft  be  looked  over,  in  order  to  deftroy  a 
worm  which  fometimes  invades  the  bud.  When  they  are 
about  four  or  five  inches  high  they  are  to  be  cleared  from 
weeds  and  moulded  up.  As  foon  as  they  have  eight  or 
nine  leaves,  and  are  ready  to  put  forth  a  (talk,  the  top  is 
nipped  off,  in  order  to  make  the  leaves  longer  and  thicker. 
After  this  the  buds  which  fprout  at  the  joints  of  the 
leaves  are  all  plucked,  and  not  a  day  is  fuffered  to  pats 
without  examining  the  leaves,  to  deftroy  a  large  caterpil¬ 
lar,  which  is  fometimes  very  deftrudtive  to  them.  When 
they  are  fit  for  cutting,  which  is  known  by  the  brittienefs 
of  the  leaves, they  arecut  with  aknifeclofe  to  the  ground  ; 
and,  after  lying  fome  time,  are  carried  to  the  drying  fhed, 
or  houfe,  where  the  plants  are  hung  up  by  pairs,  upon 
lines,  leaving  a  fpace  between,  that  they  may  not  touch 
one  another.  In  this  ftate  they  remain  to  fweat  and  dry. 
When  perfectly  dry,  the  leaves  are  ftripped  from  the  ftalks, 
and  made  into  fmall  bundles,  tied  with  one  of  the  leaves. 
Thefe  bundles  are  laid  in  heaps,  and  covered  with 
blankets.  Care  is  taken  not  to  overheat  them,  for  which 
reafon  the  heaps  are  laid  open  to  the  air  from  time  to  time, 
and  fpread  abroad.  This  operation  is  repeated  til!  no 
more  heat  is  perceived  in  the  heaps  ;  and  the  tobacco  is 
then  flowed  in  calks  for  exportation. 

In  China,  where  the  life  of  tobacco  both  in  fnuff  and 
for  fmoking  is  very  general,  buildings  are  not  thought 
neceffary,  as  they  are  in  the  Weft  Indies,  for  curing  it  ; 
there  being  little  appreiienfion  of  rain  to  injure  the  leaves 
when  plucked.  They  are  hung  on  cords  to  dry,  without 
any  fhelter,  upon  the  fpot  in  which  they  grew.  Each 
owner,  with  his  family,  takes  care  of  his  own  produce. 
This  indicates  both  the  nature  of  the  climate  little  fub- 
jeft  to  moifture,  and  the  general  division  of  property  into 
minute  parcels.  Thus  the  Chinefe  grow  tobacco  enough 
for  their  own  confumption,  and  will  not  allow  any  to  be 
imported,  fo  as  to  difcourage  their  own  cultivators.  The 
prohibition  to  import  it,  which  has  long  exifted  in  that 
country,  was  lately  notified  to  the  American  conful  at 
Canton  in  the  following  manner  : 

Note  to  the  American  ConJ'ul,  Mr.  Will  Lodes. 

“  May  he  be  promoted  to  great  powers  ! 

“  We  acquaint  you,  that  the  foreign  opium,  the  dirt 
which  is  ufed  for  fmoking,  is  prohibited  by  command. 
It  is  not  permitted  that  it  fhall  come  to  Canton.  The 
fhip  which  brings  it  will  be  immediately  fequeftrated.  We 
beg  you,  good  brother,  to  inform  the  honoured  prefident 
of  your  country  of  the  circumllance  ;  and  to  make  it 
known,  that  the  dirt  ufed  for  fmoking  is  an  article  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  celeftial  empire. 

“  Paunkbyqua  Mowqua,  &c.  Kai-Hing,  2zd  year, 
5th  month,  aid  day.”  Canton,  May  22,  x8i8. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  open  fields  in  fevera)  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  might  doubtiefs  be  grown 
to  advantage  in  England,  if  it  were  not  prohibited  by  adt 
of  parliament.  This  is  one  remarkable  inftance  of  the 


continuance  of  a  monopoly,  in  favour  of  the  merchant, 
at  the  coft  of  the  landed  intereft.  For  the  encouragement 
of  the  plantations  in  North  America,  it  was  firft  deemed 
expedient  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the 
mother-country.  The  12  Car.  II.  c.  34..  impofed  a  duty 
of  forty  fhillings  per  rod,  or  pole,  upon  all  grounds 
planted  with  tobacco.  This  heavy  duty,  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  foil  and  climate,  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
a  fufficient  protection  to  the  colonies;  for,  three  years  af¬ 
terwards,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  increafe  the  penalty, 
and  add  others.  By  15  Gar.  II.  c.  7.  the  duty  was  raifed 
to  twelve  pounds  a-rod ;  and  even  this  feemed  to  have 
been  inefficient ;  for  the  22,  23,  Car.  II.  c.  26.  orders  all 
conftables  and  other  officers,  under  penalties,  to  enter  the 
grounds,  and  pluck  up  and  deftroy  the  tobacco-plants, 
after  Hating,  that,  notwithftanding  the  former  afts,  the 
culture  of  tobacco  was  increafing.  This  llatute  appears 
to  have  effectually  put  a  flop  to  it  in  England  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  American  war,  the  aft  not  being 
deemed  to  affeCl  Scotland,  a  confiderable  cultivation  of 
the  plant  took  place  there,  chiefly,  we  believe,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keifo,  where  above  1000  acres  are  faid 
to  have  been  fuccefsfully  planted  in  this  manner.  To 
prevent  this,  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  73.  was  palled,  extend¬ 
ing  the  penalties  of  the  former  flatutes  to  Scotland,  and 
with  decifive  effeCl.  It  fhould  feem  that  this  policy  was 
not  capable  of  thriving  on  the  weft  of  St.  George’s  Chan¬ 
nel  ;  for  the  prohibition  was  repealed  as  to  Ireland  by  the 
19  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  expedient 
to  encourage  the  filler-kingdom  in  the  growth  of  every 
thing  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  interefts  of  the 
larger  ifland.  The  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  fhare  of  abfurdity  is  perceivable  in  this  policy,  as 
far  as  we  have  hitherto  traced  it ;  but  a  greater  incon- 
fiftency  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  whole  objeCt  of  the 
prohibition,  or  nearly  the  whole,  was  the  encouragement 
of  our  colonies  in  North  America.  But  they  were  now 
no  longer  ours  ;  they  had  become  to  all  intents  a  foreign 
Hate  ;  nay,  a  Hate  peculiarly  the  objeCt  of  jealoufy,  and 
efpecially  of  commercial  jealoufy;  and  yet  we  continued, 
and  to  this  day  maintain,  in  their  favour,  the  prohibition 
of  tobacco-planting  in  our  own  dominions  !  and,  having 
once  prevented  the  Englifh  farmer  from  growing  it,  to 
encourage  our  fellow-fubjedt  the  colonial-planter,  we  ftili 
continue  the  prohibition  to  encourage  the  planter  be¬ 
come  an  alien,  and  &ven  while  he  is  an  enemy.  Now,  it 
feems  extremely  reafbnable,  were  it  only  for  the  fake  of 
confillency,  to  repeal  the  prohibition,  and  allow  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  farmer  to  grow  tobacco  if  he  finds  his  profit  in  it. 
Two  objedlions  have  been  urged  againft  this  meafure.  It 
is  faid  that  the  foil  and  climate  are  not  adapted  to  tobacco¬ 
planting.  We  do  not  believe  they  are  fitted  for  the 
culture  of  a  very  fine  fpecies ;  but  that  good  tobacco 
might  be  grown  is  clear,  from  the  evidence  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1816.  It  is  grown  in 
Holland ;  and  the  evidence  fnowed,  that  ours  was  better 
than  the  Dutch.  It  is  laid  to  require  very  good  land  5  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Young  Hates  the  expenfe  of  the  rent  and 
planting  an  acre  at  five  pounds  each  ;  the  value  of  the 
crop  being,  at  an  average,  fifteen  pounds.  Certainly,  un- 
Jefs  the  cultivation  is  peculiarly  coftly,  this  is  a  very  va¬ 
luable  crop ;  it  is  equal  to  a  wheat-crop  at  the  high  price 
of  100s.  and  it  cannot  be  a  very  fcourging  crop,  for  the 
evidence  defcribes  it  as  always  followed  by  wheat.  Mr. 
Young’s  reafons  for  believing  that  it  could  not  be  grown 
to  advantage,  refolve  themfelves  very  much  into  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  procefs,  and  the  inferiority  of  Britilh  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  tobacco.  But  there  feems  no  reafon  to  doubt  that 
the  former  could  be  got  over ;  and  that  the  latter  would  be 
balanced  by  its  greater  cheapnefs,  which  would  adapt  it 
to  the  confumption  of  the  lower  clafl'es.  At  all  events, 
the  hiftory'oi  the  prohibition  fhows,  that  there  was  atone 
time  a  very  material  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this 
kind  of  tillage  ;  arid  the  removal  of  the  penalties  would 
belt  fhow,  whether  it  could  now  be  turned  to  account 
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upon  an  extended  Scale.  The  only  other  reafon  againft 
this  meafure  is,  the  apprehenfion  that  the  revenue  might 
Suffer.  About  two  millions  a-year  are  raifed  upon  to¬ 
bacco  by  cuftoms  and  excife  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  a  lower 
duty  would  be  necefiary  to  protect  the  tobacco  of  home- 
growth.  There  feems  reafon  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  fame  duty  being  impofed,  the  favingof  the  expenfe  of 
the  voyage  would  be  Sufficient  to  give  the  preference  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  the  flighteft-attention  to  the  ftrudture  of  the 
a£ls  for  raifing  duties  upon  hops,  will  fuffice  to  prove, 
that  tobacco-grounds  might  be  fubjedfed,  without  any 
difficulty,  to  a  Similar  duty.  In  the  midft  of  our  prefent 
agricultural  diftrefi'es,  no  experiment  ffiould  be  hailily  re- 
jedted  which  promifes  a  fair  chance  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  it 
can  be  ffiown  that  ferious  rilks  would  be  incurred  by  try¬ 
ing  it.  In  the  prefent  cafe  it  fliould  feem,  that  the  Simple 
failure  of  the  experiment  is  the  word:  effedl  that  could  fol¬ 
low  from  making  it. 

NICOU'RIA,  a  rocky  iflet  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
near  the  north  coaft  of  Amorgo. 

NICO'YA,  or  St.  Luca'r,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Cofta  Rica,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  inhabitants  lend  from  hence  to  Pa¬ 
nama,  fait,  honey,  maize,  wheat,  fowls,  and  the  purple 
juice  of  a  Ihell-filh  found  in  the  Bay  of  Salinas,  about 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  the  town.  The  Spaniards  have  alfo  a 
pearl-filhery.  It  is  eighty  miles  weft  of  Carthago.  Lat. 
10.  3 6.  N.  Ion.  85.  50.  W. 

NIC'SAR,  or  Niksar,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania,  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop  ;  fituated  in  a  valley, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  watered  by  the  Kalki 
Irmak,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Amafia,  and  is 
thus  conveyed  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  approaches  to  Nikfar  are  faid  to  exceed,  if  poffible, 
in  beauty  and  rich  vegetation,  thofe  to  Karakiftar.  It  is 
a  long  town,  crowned  by  a  ruined  fort  of  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent;  the  walls  and  towers  appear  to  be  works  of  the  Sa¬ 
racenic  age,  and  at  a  diftance  exhibit  a  pidturefque  ob- 
jedt ;  though  they  would  now  afford  but  an  impotent  de¬ 
fence.  Aftream  from  the  hills  rulhes  through  the  valley, 
and  turns  the  wheels  of  many  mills  for  cutting  the  pines 
into  planks.  The  houfes  are  no  longer  terraced ;  their 
roofs  are  moftly  of  wood,  (helving,  and  covered  with  tiles. 
The  ancient  Neocaefarea  may  be  eafily  recognifed  under 
the  name  of  Nikfar;  and  it  is  interefting  as  the  city  and 
bilhopric  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  found  there 
but  17  Chriftians,  and  left  but  17  Pagans.  He  built  a 
church  in  this  city,  under  Philip,  who  commenced  his 
reign  in  the  year  24.1 ;  and  this,  according  to  Tillemont, 
was  the  firft  of  which  hiftory  gives  us  any  certain  account. 
This  town  is  placed  by  Morier,  in  his  “  Journey  through 
Perfia,  &c.”  at  thirty  miles  from  Tocat.  Lat.  39.25.  N. 
Ion.  85.  So.  E. 

_  NICTA'RIA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  vizy ,  a  vi&ory.]  A  fes¬ 
tival  and  facrifice  on  obtaining  a  vidtory. 

To  NIC'TATE,  v.u.  [riido,  Lat.]  To  wink. — There 
are  Several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  which  are  wanting  in 
man  ;  as  the  Seventh  orfufpenfory  mufcle  of  the  eye,  the 
niblatirig  membrane,  and  the  ftrong  aponeurofes  on  the 
fides  of  the  neck.  Ray. 

NICTA'TION,  f.  A  twinkling  of  the  eye.  Coekeram. 

NICTAU',  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  at  Annapolis. 

NIC'TITATING  MEM'BRANE,  in  anatomy,  a  thin 
membrane  which  covers  the  eyes  of  Several  creatures ;  de¬ 
fending  them  without  a  total  obftrudtion  of  vifion.- — The 
obfervation  may  be  repeated  of  the  mufcle  which  draws 
the  nictitating  membrane  over  the  eye.  Its  office  is  in  the 
front  of  the  eye  ;  but  its  body  is  lodged  in  the  back  part 
of  the  globe,  where  it  lies  fafe,  and  where  it  incumbers 
nothing.  Raley's  Nat.  Theol. 

NICUE'SA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  in  lat.  1 3.  42.  N. 

NID,  a  river  of  England,  which  paffes  by  Ripley, 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1162.  * 
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Knareffiorough,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Oufe  Seven  miles 
above  York. 

NI'DA,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Natangen  : 
twelve  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Lick. 

NIDAU'.  See  Nydau. 

NID'DA,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Upper  Heffe  ; 
thirty-eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Mentz,  and  twenty 
north-eaft  of  Franckfort  on  the  Maine.  Lat.  50.  26.  N. 
Ion.  9.  2.  E. 

NID'DA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Maine  at  Hochft. 

NID'DUI,  in  the  Jewifti  cuftoms,  is  ufed  to  Signify 
“  feparated  or  excommunicated.”  This,  according  to 
Some,  was  to  be  underftood  of  the  minor  Sort  of  excom¬ 
munication  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews.  He  that  had  in¬ 
curred  it  was  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his  relations,  at 
leaft  to  the  diftance  of  four  cubits  :  it  commonly  conti¬ 
nued  a  month.  If  it  was  not  taken  off  in  that  time,  it 
might  be  prolonged  for  60 or  even  90  days;  but  if,  within 
this  term,  the  excommunicated  perfon  did  not  give  Satis¬ 
faction  ,  he  fell  into  the  cherem,  which  was  a  Second  fort 
of  excommunication  ;  and  thence  into  the  third  Sort, 
called Jhummata,  or Jhematta,  the  rnoft  terrible  of  all.  But 
Selden  has  proved  that  there  were  only  two  kinds  of  ex- 
communication,  viz.  the  greater  and  lei's  ;  dud  that  thefe 
three  terms  were  ufed  indifferently.  Chambers. 

NIDDYCOR'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura: 
thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Coilpetta. 

NTDE,/  [nidus,  L at.  a  neft.]  A  brood;  as,  a  wide  of 
pheafants. 

NI'DECKEN,  or  Niedecken,  late  a  town  .of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Roer,  fituated  on  a  rock,  and 
Surrounded  by  rocks  ;  now  reftored  to  Pruffia.  It  is  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Juliers.  Lat.  so.  44.  N. 
Ion.  6.  25.  E. 

NI'DEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province’of  Samland, 
on  the  Frifch  Nerung:  twenty  five  miles  South  of  Memel. 

NI'DENSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Heffe  : 
Seven  miles  South  of  Caffel. 

NID'EREHNHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine :  twelve  miles  South-weft  of 
Stralburg. 

NI'DERNDORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria:  twelve  miles 
north- north- weft  of  Grein. 

NI'DERVILLER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meurte  :  two  miles  eaft  of  Sarrebourg,  and 
fix  South-weft  of  Phallbourg. 

NI'DERWASSER,  a  Small  river  of  Germany,  which 
runs  into  the  Wutach. 

NI'DERWOLTZ,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria:  eight 
miles  north-eaft  of  Muehrau. 

NID'GET,  f.  [corrupted  from  nithing  or  nidihg ;  the 
opprobrious  term  with  which  the  man  was  anciently 
branded  who  refufed  to  come  to  the  royal  ftandard  in 
times  of  exigency.  Johnfon. — In  colloquial  language  a 
nidget  is  a  trifier ;  and  So  the  old  Fr.  nigeur,  which  Cot- 
grave  renders  “  a  fop,  a  nidget,  a  trifier;”  and  we  had 
formerly  the  fubftantive  nidgeries  for  fooleries.  Todd.\  A 
coward ;  a  daftard. — There  was  one  true  Englilh  word  of 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  force  than  them  all,  now  out  of 
all  ufe  ;  it  fignifieth  no  more  than  abjeft,  bafe-minded, 
falSe-hearted,  coward,  or  nidget.  Camden's  Rem. — If  at  all 
ufed  at  prefent,  it  is  as  a  familiar  corruption  of  an  ideol 

NIDIFICA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  building  nefts.— That 
place,  and  that  method  of  nidification ,  doth  abundantly 
anfwer  the  creature’s  occafions.  Derliam. 

NID'IFICE,/  [from  nidify .]  A  neft,  a  bird’s  neft.  Cole. 

To  NID'IFY,  v.  n.  [from  the  Lat.  nidus,  a  neft,  and 
facio,  to  make :  but  not  ufed.]  To  make  a  neft.  Cole. 

NID'ING,/  [Sax.  a  w'orthlefs  perfon ;  from  niS,  vile- 
nefs.]  A  coward  ;  a  daftard  ;  a  bafe  fellow. — There  was 
one  true  Englilh  word  of  as  great,  if  not  greater,  force 
than  them  all  :  it  is  niding.  For  when  there  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  rebellion  againft  king  William  Rufus ;  and  Ro- 
X  .  chefter- 
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chefter-caftle,  then  the  moll  important  and  ftrongeft  fort 
of  this  realm,  was  ftoutly  kept  againft  him  ;  after  that  he 
had  but  proclaimed  that  his  fubjefts  Ihould  repair  thither 
to  his  camp,  upon  no  other  penalty  but  that  whoever  re- 
fufed  to  come  Ihould  be  reputed  a  niding ;  they  fwarmed 
to  him  immediately  from  all  fides.  Camden's  Rem. — He  is 
worthy  to  be  called  a  niding,  one,  the  pulfe  of  whofe  foul 
beats  but  faintly  towards  heaven,  as  having  taken  but 
Weak  imprelfions  of  the  image  of  his  Maker,  who  will  not 
run  and  reach  his  hand  to  bear  up  his  temple.  Howell's 
InftruB.  for  Trav. 

NID'ING,  udj.  An  old  word  :  abjefl ;  bafe-minded  ; 
cowardly.  Carew. 

NIDJIBABAD',  orNiDjiBGUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  country  of  Oude.  This  place  was  built  by  Najab- 
ud-Dowlah,  as  a  convenient  mart  between  Hindooftan 
and  Cachemire.  It  is  eighty  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Delhi,  and  ninety-fix  north-north-weft  Bareilly.  Lat.  29. 
35.  N.  Ion.  78.41.  E. 

NIDOISAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire  :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Segre. 

NI'DOR,  or  Nidour,  f.  [ nidor ,  Lat.  nideur,  Fr.] 
Scent;  favour. — When  the  flefh-pots  reek,  and  the  un¬ 
covered  difhes  fend  forth  a  nidor  and  hungry  fmells.  Bp. 
Taylor's  Sermons. — The  material  demons  do  ftrangely 
gluttonize  upon  the  nulours  and  blood  of  facrifices.  Hal- 
lywell's  Melampron,  1681. 

NIDORO'SE,  or  Nid'orous,  adj.  Refembling  the 
fmell  or  tafte  of  roafted  fat. — The  figns  of  the  functions 
of  the  ftomach  being  depraved,  are  eruftations  with  the 
tafte  of  the  aliment,  acid,  nidorofe,  or  foetid,  refembling 
the  tafte  of  rotten  eggs.  Arbuthnot. — Incenfe  and  nidor o us ' 
fmells,  fuch  as  of  facrifices,  were  thought  to  intoxicate 
the  brain,  and  to  difpofe  men  to  devotion  ;  which  they 
may  do  by  a  kind  of  contriftation  of  the  fpirits,  and 
partly  alfo  by  heating  and  exalting  them.  Bacon. 

NIDOROS'ITY,  J'.  Erublation,  with  the  tafte  of  un- 
digefted  roaft-meat. — The  cure  of  this  nidorofity  is, by  vo¬ 
miting  and  purging.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

To  NID'ULATE,  v.  n.  To  build  a  neft.  Not  in  ufe. 

NIDULA'TION,  /.  The  time  of  remaining  in  the  neft. 
— The  ground  of  this  popular  praflice  might  be  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  concerning  the  virtue  prognoftick  of  thefe 
birds  ;  as  alfo,  the  natural  regard  they  have  unto  the 
winds,  and  they  unto  them  again  ;  more  efpecially  re¬ 
marking  in  the  time  of  their  nidulation,  and  bringing 
forth  their  young.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

NI'DUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Britain, 
marked  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary  between  Bomium  and 
Ifcalegua  Augufta,  or  Caerleon.  Nidum  is  fixed  by  Cam¬ 
den,  Gate,  and  Baxter,  at  Neath  in  Glamorganfhire ;  but 
the  real  courfe  of  the  road  from  Maridunumto  Ifcalegua 
Augufta  is  confeffedly  very  uncertain. 

NI'DUS  A'VIS,  in  botany.  See  Ophrys. 

NIE'BLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
on  the  river  Tinta,  containing  three  parifhes  and  a  con¬ 
vent,  with  about  3000  inhabitants.  Thought  to  be  founded 
on  the  fite  of  an  ancient  town  called  Cuniflorges.  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  fmall  Moorifh  kingdom,  and  taken  by  the 
Chriftians  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  eleven  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Moguer.  Lat.  37.19. N.  Ion.  6.46.  W. 

NIEBOLOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Galicia:  thirty- 
two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Halitfch.  - 

NIEBUD'SCKEN,  a  town  of  Pruflian  Lithuania  :  five 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Gumbinnen. 

NIECE,/  [niece,  niepce,  Fr.  neplis,  Lat.]  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  brother  or  lifter;  which,  in  the  civil  law,  is  the 
third  degree  of  confanguinity ;  and,  in  the  common  law, 
the  fecond.  Chambers. 

My  niece  Plantagenet, 

Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Glofter. 

Shahefpeare's  Rich.  III. 

NIECHOROSS'CZA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Kiev  :  fifty-fix  miles  weft-fouth-welt  of  Kiev, 
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NIECHOROZ',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  :  fixty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kiev. 

NIED,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  Drontheim- 
bay  near  Drontheim. 

NIED,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Maine 
near  Hochft. 

NIED,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Chateau  Sa- 
lins,  in  the  department  of  the  Meurte,  and  runs  into  the 
Sarre,  near  Sierfberg,  in  the  department  of  the  Mofelle. 

NI'EDENBERGE,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Neuftadt  :  four  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Ziegenbruck. 

NI'EDER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  about  five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Gedern,  and  runs  into  the  Nidda  fix 
miles  weft  of  Windecken. 

NI'EDER-AU'LA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Hersfeld  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Hersfeld. 

NI'EDERBRONN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  feven  miles  north-north- weft 
of  Haguenau,  and  twelve  fouth-weft  of  Weiffemburg. 

NI'EDERNHALL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Hohenlohe:  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Ohringen, 
and  twelve  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Mechmuhl. 

NI'EDERNHALL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Kocher:  eight  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  Mechmuhl,  and  ten  l’outh-fouth-weft  of  Mer- 
gentheim. 

NI'EDEROLM,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  (now 
diffevered)  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre ;  containing 
591  inhabitants. 

NI'EDERWANGER,  or  Schon'wengern,  a  town  of 
Weftphalia,  in  the  county  of  Mark  :  four  miles  eaft  of 
Blankenftejn. 

NIEDZWIF.DTO'ZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Novogrodek  :  twenty-fix  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Sluck. 

NI'EHTE,  or  Nahte,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Elbe  eight  miles  weft  of  Zerbft. 

NIE'HUS,  or  Neuhausz,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxe  Lauenburg  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Thomm- 
damm. 

NI'EL,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland. 
Lat.  55.  58.  N.  Ion.  5.  32.  W. 

NIELECOHO'LO,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat. 
42.  x.N.  Ion.  124.  17.  E. 

NIEM  AN'OWICZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Troki  :  forty-eight  miles  north  of  Grodno. 

NI'EMBURG.  See  Nimburg. 

NI'EMECK,  a  town  of  Saxony  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft 
ofBelzig,  and  eighteen  north  of  Wittemberg.  Lat.  52. 4.  N. 
Ion.  12.  40.  E. 

'NI'EMECK,  a  town  of  Saxony:  two  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Bitterfield. 

NI'EMECZ,  or  Nemes,  a  ftrong  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  fituated  on  a  mountain,  at  the  foot 
of  which  runs  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  joins  the 
Moldava.  It  is  feventy-fix  miles  weft- north- weft  of  JafTi, 
and  284  north  eaft  of  Belgrade.  Lat.  47.  23.  N.  Ion.  25. 
58.  E. 

NIEMEC'ZYN,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Wilna:  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Wilna. 

NIE'MEN,  a  river  which  rifes  a  few  miles  fouth  of 
Minlk  in  Lithuania,  paffes  by  Grodno  and  Kowno,  w'here 
it  joins  the  Wilna  ;  it  foon  after  enters  Pruffia,  changing 
its  name  to  Memel.  In  Pruffia  it  paffes  by  Ragnit  and 
Tillit,  feven  miles  below  which  latter  town  it  divides 
into  feveral  branches,  the  two  chief  of  which  are  the 
Ruffe  and  the  Gilge. 

NIE'MERSAT,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Samland,  near 
the  Baltic  :  eight  miles  north  of  Memel. 

NIE'MI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia:  forty- 
four  miles  north  of  Tornea. 

NIEMOD'LIN,  or  Falkenberc,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  principality  of  Oppeln :  fourteen  miles  weft  of  Op- 
peln,  and  fourteen  lo uth-fouth-eaft  of  Brieg.  Lat.  50. 
35.  N.  Ion.  17.  zz.  E. 
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NIEMUR'OW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Belcz  :  thirty-, fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Belcz. 

NI'EN-BECK'EN,  or  Neu'en  BEi'xEN,a  town  ofWeft- 
phalia,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Paderborn  :  two  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Lippfpring. 

NI'ENBERG,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg:  fix 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Wipperfurt. 

NI'fcNBORG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Munfter,  on  the  Dinckel  :  twenty-one  miles  north- 
weft  of  Munfter.  Lat.  52.  9.N.  Ion.  6.  51.  E. 

NI'ENBURG,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Hoya,  on  the  Wefer  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Hoya.  Lat.  52.  38.  N.  Ion.  9.  21.  E. 

NI'ENBURG,  or  Mun'ch  Ni'enburg,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  Cothen,  feated  on  the 
Saale,  containing  a  palace  belonging  to  the  prince,  ereCted 
csut  of  a  convent  of  monks,  and  having  a  particular  church 
of  its  own.  In  this  place  formerly  ftood  a  caftle,  men¬ 
tioned  fo  early  as  in  a  record  of  the  year  975.  In  1577  a 
fynod  was  held  here,  confifting  of  the  Anhalt  clergy,  re¬ 
lative  to  a  concordat.  It  is  eight  miles  north-weft  of 
Cothen,  and  three  north-eaft  ofBernburg.  Lat.  51.  53.  N. 
Ion.  11.  50.  E. 

NI'ENDBROK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  two 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Krempe. 

NI'ENDORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein :  five 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Gluckftad. 

NI'ENHOFF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein:  eleven 
ihiles  north-north-weft  of  Arenlboek. 

NI'ENHUS,  or  Nieuhaus,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Bentheim,  fituated  on  the  Dinckel,  which,  not 
far  from  this  place,  falls  into  the  Vechte.  The  ftrong  cita¬ 
del  which  formerly  ftood  here  is  at  prefent  quite  fallen  to 
ruin.  It  is  feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Covorden,  and 
fixteen  north-weft  of  Bentheim.  Lat.  52.  33.  N.  Ion.  6. 
go.  E.  1 

NI'ENHUFE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein :  ten 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rendlburg. 

NI'ENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  : 
three  miles  north- weft  of  Krempe. — Another  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Holftein  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Oldenburg. — 
Another  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein:  four  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Weflingburen. 

NI'ENRADE,  or  Drech'roide,  a  town  of  Weftphalia, 
in  the  county  of  Mark  :  two  miles  north-eaft  of  Werdohl, 
and  twenty  fouth  of  Dortmund.  Lat.  51.  12.  N.  Ion.  7. 
50.  E. 

NIEOU-TCHU'ANG,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary: 
three  hundred  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  41.  N. 
Ion.  122.  18.  E. 

NIE'PA,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba:  fifty-five  miles  north  of  St.  Yago. 

NIE'PER.  See  Dnieper. 

NIEPOLOM'ICE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracow  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Cracow. 

NI'ER,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
which  runs  into  the  Suire  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  don¬ 
na  ell. 

NIEREDOW'A,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Troki  :  ten  miles  north  of  Birza. 

NI'EREMBERGQohn-Eufebius  de),a  learned  Spani/h 
Jefuitand  voluminous  writer,  was  defcended  from  a  noble 
Tyrolefe  family,  and  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1590. 
Beingdefigned  by  his  father  for  the  legal  profeftion,  he  was 
fent  toftudy  jurilprudence  at  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca; 
but  he  there  conceived  a  difguft  at  the  world,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  embrace  the  religious  life;  accordingly,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  fociety  of  Jefus  in  the  year  1614.  During  his 
noviciate,  and  after  he  had  taken  the  vows,hediftingui(hed 
hinifelf  by  the  diligence  of  his  application  to  his  ftudies, 
and  the  excefiive  mortification  and  rigorous  difcipline  to 
which  he  fubje&ed  liimfelf.  Natural  hiftory,  divinity, 
and  the  facred  fcriptures,  were  the  fubje&s  to  which  his 
chief  attention  was  devoted.  His  zeal  frequently  carried 
him  on  millions  into  the  Toledo  mountains,  where  he  is 
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faid  to  have  been  eminently  fuccefsful  in  promoting  the 
interefts  of  religion,  by  the  eloquence  of  his  inftruCtions 
and  the  ardour  of  his  piety.  He  filled  the  chair  of  natural 
hiftory  in  the  royal  fchool  at  Madrid,  for  fourteen  years, 
with  very  high  reputation  ;  and  afterwards,  during  three 
years,  read  leCtures  illuftrative  of  the  facred  fcriptures. 
At  the  fame  time  he  was  held  in  high  eftimation  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  confidences,  and  was  attended  in  his  confeftional 
by  vaft  numbers  of  diftinguilhed  characters  in  the  highelt 
ranks.  During  the  laft  fixteen  years  of  his  life  he  was 
affeCted  by  complaints  which  kept  him  in  inceftant  pain, 
and  entirely  difabled  him  for  aCtive  exertions  and  itu- 
dious  purfuits  ;  but  he  fuftained  his  afflictions  with  ad¬ 
mirable  fortitude  and  fubmiffion,  till  releafed  by  death  in 
1658,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  fixty-eight.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  prodigious  number  of  works,  in  the  Latin 
and  Spanifh  languages,  feveral  of  which  have  been  tranl- 
lated  into  French,  and  foine  into  Arabic.  The  following 
are  fome  of  the  principal :  1.  De  Arte  Voluntatis,  lib.  vi;’. 
1621,  8vo.  2.  De  Adoratione  in  Spiritu  et  Veritate,lib.iv. 
1631,  8vo.  3.  Hiftoria  Naturae  maxima  Peregrinx,  lib.xvi. 
1635,  folio.  4.  De  Origine  Sacrae  Scripturx,  lib.  xii.  in 
ouibus  multa  Scripturae  Loca  explanantur,  et  Antiqui- 
tates  ex  Sacra  Profanaque  Eruditione  eruuntur,  1641, 
folio.  5.  Stromata  Scripturae  Sacrae,  in  quibus  enarrantur 
Vitae  variorum,  &c.  1642,  folio.  6,  DoCtrinae  Afceticx, 
feu  Spiritualium  inftitutionum  PandeCtae,  &c.  1643,  folio. 
7.  Theopoliticus,  five  brevis  Elucidatio  et  Rationale  di- 
vinorum  O'perum,  &c.  1641,  8vo.  8.  Homiliae  Catenate 
ex  vetuftis  Patribus,  SS.  DoCloribus,  et  eruditis  Scripto- 
ribus;  1646,  folio.  9.  Succus  Prudentiae  Sacro-politicx, 
&c.  1659,  1 2100.  Solvelli  Bill.  Script.  Soc.Jefn. 

NI'ERS,  a  river  of  France,  which  nfes  near  Gueldres, 
and  runs  into  the  Meufe  near  Gennep. 

NIES'AWAY,  oi-Nieso'via,  a  town  ofPerfia,  in  the 
province  of  Scliirvan,  with  a  harbour,  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  the  Cafpian  Sea  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Derbend,  and  fifty-four  eaft  of  Schamachie. 

NIESOLO'NE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  thirty- 
four  miles  north-weft  of  Zytomiers. 

NIESS,  a  mountain  in  the  environs  of  Berne  in  Swifler- 
land.  It  is  the  laft  mountain  in  a  high  calcareous  chain 
of  hills,  of  which  the  Stockholm,  the  Neuneren,  and  the 
Ganterilh,  have  been  illuftrated  by  the  botanical  labours 
of  the  celebrated  Haller.  Niefs  ftands  on  the  borders  of 
the  Lake  Thun,  and  feparates  the  Valley  of  Frutingen 
from  that  of  Simme.  It  is  very  interefting  to  the  curious 
traveller,  on  account  of  the  fine  view  fi'min  its  top;  and 
to  naturalifts,  becaufe  it  joins  the  Alps.  Towards  its 
foot,  beds  of  date  have  been  difcovered ;  it  is  of  calcareous 
ftone  higher  up ;  and  near  its  top  is  found  a  fpecies  of 
pudding- ftone,  filled  with  fmall  fragment's  of  broken  pe¬ 
trifactions. 

NIEST,  a  river  of  Hefie,  which  runs  into  the  Fulda 
two  miles  below  Caffel. 

NI'ESTER.  See  Dniester. 

NIESUCHWIESCHOW'ZA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in 
Volhynia  :  thirty-three  miles  north-weft  of  Lucko. 

NI'ESWIEZ,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Novogrodek  :  twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  oluck. 

NI'ESYCE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minflc  :  forty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Minfk. 

NIE'TRO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf 
of  Tarento  in  lat.  39.  12.  N.  Ion.  17.  24.  E. 

NJEU'HOFF,  King  of  Corfical  SeeNEUHOFF,  vol.xvi. 
NIEU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente  :  three  miles  north  of  Rochelle. 

NIEU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Vienne  :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Limoges. 

NIE'VA,  an  ifland  fouth-weft  of  Miftake  Bay,  in  Hud- 
fon’s  Straits. 

NIEU'KERK,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  near  the  Zu}-der 
Zee:  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Harderwyck,  and  fix 
north-north-eaft  of  Amersfort. 

NIEU'LANT  (Adrian  van),  a  landfcape-painter  of 
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fome  eminence,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  died  at 
Amfterdam  in  the  year  1601. 

NIEU'LANT  (William  van),  a  Dutch  engraver,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1585.  He  became  thedif- 
ciple  of  Roland  Savery  ;  but,  after  quitting  his  mailer,  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  redded  three  years  in  that  city  with 
his  countryman  Paul  Bril.  He  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Low  Countries,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Amfterdam, 
where  his  pidtures  where  held  in  high  eftimation,  and 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1635. 

NIEU'PORT,  a  town  of  Holland,  on  the  Leek  :  feven 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Gorcum,  and  fifteen  eaft  of 
Rotterdam. 

NIEU'PORT,  a  feaport-town  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  whole  ancient  name  was  Santhooft ,  but 
changed  when  Philip  comte  of  Flanders  built  a  harbour, 
in  the  year  1168.  It  lies  near  the  fea-fhore,  on  a  branch 
of  the  river  Yperlee,  which,  joining  with  the  river  Colme, 
forms  a  canal  which  runs  into  the  fea.  The  harbour  is 
dry  at  low  water.  The  principal  defence  of  the  place 
confifts  of  its  lluices1,  by  which  they  can  lay  all  the  coun¬ 
try  under  water.  I11  the  year  1383,  the  town  was  burned 
by  the  rebels  of  Ghent.  In  1488,  it  fuftained  a  fiege 
againft  Philip  duke  of  Cleves,  in  which  the  women  fliowed 
a  wonderful  degree  of  courage.  It  took  part  in  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Netherlands,  but  was  reduced  in  the  year  1583, 
by  the  prince  of  Parma.  On  the  22ft  of  July,  1600,  a  fa¬ 
mous  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  archduke  Al¬ 
bert  and  prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  Hates  then  befieging  the  place  :  the  Spaniards 
loft  130  fcandards  and  colours,  600  prifoners,  and  2000 
men  killed  in  the  field  of  battle.  After  the  peace  was 
concluded  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1713,  between  France 
and  England,  the  French  ceded  Nieuport  to  the  Englilh, 
who,  in  the  year  1715,  furrendered  it  to  his  imperial  and 
catholic  majefty  Charles  VI.  It  wras  again  taken  by  tire 
French-in  the  year  1745,  apd  reftored  at  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  French  revolution  brought  this  place 
again  under  the  dominion  of  that  nation  :  it  was  taken 
by  the  republicans  in  1794;  and  thenceforth  formed  a 
part  of  the  department  of  the  Lys,  till  the  late  peace, 
when,  being  reftored  to  Auftria,  it  was  by  that  power 
ceded  to  the  newly-made  king  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  filhermen,  and  the  chief  trade 
making  nets,  and  cordage  for  veffels.  It  is  nine  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Oftend,  and  twenty  north-weft  of  Ypres. 
Lat.  51.  7.  N.  Ion.  z.  33.  E. 

NIEU'WE  DIE'P,  a  harbour  of  the  north  coaft  of 
Holland,  fix  miles  eaft  of  the  Helder.  It  is  the  intention 
■of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  to  undertake  at  his  own 
expenfe,  and  for  the  public  good,  the  conftruftion  of  a 
canal  from  this  place  to  Baickltool,  near  Amfterdam.  The 
canal  will  be  about  thirteen  leagues  in  length  ;  and  the 
new  communication  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  with  the  Y, 
which  wadies  the  w'alls  of  Amfterdam,  will  be  in  its 
confequences  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the  trade  of 
that  city,  and  of  the  whole  of  this  newly- eredled  king¬ 
dom. 

NIEU'WELD,  and  The  Ghoup,  are  continuations  of 
the  Roggeveld-mountain,  in  the  diftrift  of  Stellenbofch 
and  Drakenftein,  which  adjoin  the  Cape  diftrict,  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Africa.  Thefe  divilions  join  others  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  diftrift  of  Graaf  Keynet.  They 
have  lately  been  deferted,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
Bosjefman  Hottentots,  who  dwell  clofe  behind  them. 

NIEU'WENTYT,  (Bernard),  a  celebrated  Dutch  phi- 
lofopher  and  mathematician,  was  the  fon  of  a  minifter  at 
Weftgraafdyk,  in  North  Holland,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1654.  It  was  his  father’s  wifti  that  he  Ihould  be 
educated  to  his  own  profeflion ;  but,  when  he  found  that 
his  fon  was  difinclined  tofucha  deftination,  he  very  pro¬ 
perly  buffered  him  to  follow'  the  bent  of  his  own  genius. 
The  firft  fcience  to  which  young  Nieuvventyt  particularly 
directed  his  ltudy  w'as  logic,  in  order  to  fix  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  form  his  judgment,  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of  right 
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reafonirtg;  and  in  this  fcience  he  grounded  himfelf  upon 
the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  with  whofe  philofophy  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  In  the  next  place,  he  engaged  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  with  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  w'hich  he  became  intimately  converfant.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  and  the  branches 
of  knowledge  more  immediately  connected  with  that  fci¬ 
ence  ;  and  he  afterwards  went  through  a  courfeof  reading 
on  jurifprudence.  In  the  ftudy  of  all  thefe  fciences  he 
fucceeded  fo  well,  as  defervedly  to  acquire  the  character 
of  a  good  philofopher,  a  good  mathematician,  and  an 
able  juft  magiftrate.  From  his  writings  it  alfo  appears 
that  he  did  not  permit  his  various  fubjedls  of  enquiry  to 
divert  his  thoughts  from  a  due  attention  to  the  great  and 
fundamental  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
So  engaging  were  his  manners,  that  they  conciliated  the 
efteem  of  all  his  acquaintance;  by  which  means  he  fre¬ 
quently  drew  over  to  his  opinion  thofe  who  differed  wide¬ 
ly  from  him  in  lentiment.  With  fuch  a  character  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  credit  and  influence  in  the  council  of  the 
town  of  Puremerende,  where  he  refided  ;  and  alfo  in  the 
Hates  of  that  province,  who  refpe&ed  him  the  more,  be- 
caufe  he  never  engaged  in  any  cabals  or  factions,  but 
recommended  himfelf  only  by  an  open,  manly,  and  upright, 
behaviour.  Had  he  afpired  after  fome  of  the  higher  of¬ 
fices  of  government,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  merits 
would  have  fecured  to  him  the  fuffrages  of  his  country¬ 
men;  yet  he  preferred  to  fuch  honours  the  cultivation  of 
the  fciences,  contenting  himfelf  with  being  counfellor 
and  burgomafter,  without  courting  oracceptingany  other 
polls,  which  might  interfere  with  his  ftudies.  He  died  in 
1718,  at  the  age  'of  fixty- three,  having  been  twice  mar¬ 
ried.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  among  wdiich 
are,  1.  Confiderationes  circa  Analyfeos  ad  Quantitates 
infinite  parvas  applicatje  Principia,  &c.  1694,  8vo.  in 
which  he  propofed  fome  difficulties  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
analyfis  of  infinitefimals.  2.  Analyfis  Infinitorum,  feu 
Curvelineorum  proprietates,  ex  Polygonorum  dedudlas; 
1696,  4to.  which  is  a  fequel  to  the  former,  and  attempts 
to  remove  thofe  difficulties.  3.  Confiderationes  Secundse 
circa  Calculi  Differentialis  Principia,  et  Refponfio  ad  Vi- 
rum  nobiliflum  G.  G.  Leibnitium,  &c.  1696,  4to.  occa- 
fioned  by  an  attack  of  Leibnitz  on  the  author’s  Analyfis, 
in  the  Leipfic  Journal  for  1695.  4.  A  Treatife  on  the 
new  Ufe  of  the  Tables  of  Sines  and  Tangents,  1714.  5. 

The  proper  Ufe  of  the  Contemplation  of  the  Univerfe, 
for  the  Convidiionof  Atheifts  and  Unbelievers,  1715,  4ter. 
of  which  a  French  tranflation  was  publiffied  at  Paris,  in 
1725,  quarto,  entitled,  “  L’Exiftence  de  Dieu  demontree 
par  les  Merveilles  de  la  Nature,”  and  alfo  an  Englilh  one 
at  London,  in  1716,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  under  the  title  of,  “  The 
religious  Philofopher,  or  the  right  Ufe  of  contemplating  the 
Works  of  the  Creator.”  6.  A  Memoir,  infertedina  Dutch 
Journal,  entitled  Bibliotheque  de  l’Europe,  for  the  year 
1 7 1 6,  in  defence  of  the  preceding  work  againft  a  criticifm  of 
M.  Bernard,  in  the  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres. 
7.  A  Letter  to  M.  Bothnia  de  Burmania,  on  his  Article 
concerning  Meteors,  inferted  in  the  Nouvelles  litter,  du 
22  Avril,  1719.  About  a  month  before  his  death,  he  put 
the  finifliing  hand  to  an  excellent  refutation  of  Spinoza, 
which  was  publilhedin  Dutch  at  Amfterdam,  in  1720, 4to. 
Hutton's  Math.  Did.  Gen.  Biog. 

NIEU'WERSLUYS,  a  fort  of  Holland,  on  the  Vecht: 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Muyden. 

NIEWIA'ZA,  a  river  of  Samogitia,  which  runs  into 
the  Niemen  fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Wielona. 

NIEW'UDGE,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Chumbul. 

NIEZEBAT'.  See  Niasabad. 

NIF,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia:  iixteen 
miles  eaft  of  Smyrna. 

NI'FAN,  or  Niean,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Oman  :  eighty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Haffek. 

NIF'FO,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Grain  Coaft. 

NI'FLE,  f.  \11ifle,  Norm.  Fr.  a  thing  of  no  value.]  A 

1  trifle. 
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■trifle.  Yet  ufedin  Lancafhire. — He  ferved  them  with  nijles 
and  with  fables.  Chaucer's  Sompn.  Tale. 

To  NI'FLE,  v.n.  To  trifle,  to  fpend  time  to  little  pur- 
pofe. 

NI'FO  (Agoftino),  a  celebrated  philofopher  and  man 
•of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  was  a 
native  either  of  Jopoli  in  Calabria,  or  Sefla  in  the  Terra 
.di  Lavoro.  He  received  his  education  chiefly  at  Tropea 
in  Abruzzo  ;  and,  quitting'his  father’s  houfe,  which  was 
rendered  uncomfortable  to  him  by  a  mother-in-law,  he 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  undertook  the  inftruCtion  of 
youth.  He  accompanied  fome  of  his  fcholars  to  Padua, 
where,  in  1492.,  he  was  chofen  profeifor  extraordinary  of 
philofophy.  He  afterwards  was  advanced,  to  the  profeflor- 
fhip  in  ordinary,  and  to  thefirfl:  chair.  During  his  abode 
nt  Padua,  he  had  imbibed  from  Niccolo  Vernia  the  opinion 
of  Averrhoes  concerning  the  unity  of  fpiritual  fubftance, 
nnd  that  there  is  only  one  foul  and  intellect  which  ani¬ 
mates  all  nature.  This  he  maintained  in  a  treatife,  “  De 
IntelleCtu  &  Dasmonibus,”  which  brought  upon  him  a 
formidable  attack  from  the  theologians,  under  which  he 
might  have  funk,  had  not  Barazzi,  bifliop  of  Padua, 
kindly  interpofed,  and  induced  him  to  correCt  fome  of 
the  offenfive  paflages  of  his  work.  To  give  further  proof 
of  his  orthodoxy,  Nifo  publithed  a  refutation  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Pomponazzi  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Leav¬ 
ing  Padua,  he  refided  fome  time  at  Seffa,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  feveral  children  ;  and  he  regarded  this  place 
fo  much  as  his  home,  that  he  ufually  ftyled  himfeJf  Suef- 
fanus.  His  reputation  now  fpread  throughout  Italy,  and 
he  was  fuccefllvely  invited  to  various  fchools  of  learning. 
The  prince  of  Salerno  engaged  him  to  teach  philofophy 
for  fome  time  in  that  city.  About  1510,  he  appears  to  have 
held  a  chair  in  theuniverflty  of  Naples.  In  1513,  he  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  Leo  X.  who  regarded  him  with  parti¬ 
cular  favour,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Count  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  extraordinary  privilege 
of  ufing  the  name  and  arms  of  the  Medici.  For  the  good 
graces  of  this  pontiff  he  was  probably  indebted,  not  only 
to  his  philofophical  acquifitions,  but  to  his  jocular  and 
facetious  turn  in  converfation,  and  to  a  levity  which 
tendered  him  a  happy,  fubjeft  of  ridicule  to  the  wits  of 
that  court.  He  was  a  profeifor  at  Rome  in  the  college  of 
Sapienza,  and  for  fome  time  he  occupied  a  chair  at  Bo¬ 
logna.  In  1519  he  removed  to  Pifa,  where  he  was  offered 
a  falary  of  leven  hundred  gold  florins.  The  prince  of 
Salerno  drew  him  again  to  that  city  in  1525,  in  which,  or 
at  Sefla,  he  appears  to  have  palled  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain  ;  for,  whilft  fome 
flx  it  in  1237,  others  adduce  a  dedication  of  his  to  Paul 
III.  in  1 545  as  a  proof  he  was  then  living.  There  feems, 
however,  to  be  good  evidence  that  he  died  at  Sefla,  in 
January  1538.  Nifo  was  a  man  of  a  mean  and  forbid¬ 
ding  alpeft,  with  the  ruftic  pronounciation  of  his  country; 
but  full  of  pleafantry  when  animated  in  company.  He 
■was  free,  and  not  very  decorous,  in  manners;  and  made 
himfelf  ridiculous  in  his  old  age  by  his  amorous  extrava¬ 
gances,  either  real  or  affeCted.  He  lived  much  among 
the  great,  and  feems  to  have  been  in  eafy  circumftances ; 
he  poflelfed  a  fine  and  valuable  library,  This  author 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  relative  to  the  peripatetic 
philofophy,  afironomy,  medicine, rhetoric,  ethics,  politics, 
&c.  which  are  all  at  prelent  configned  to  oblivion,  fothat 
a  catalogue  of  them  would  be  fuperfluous.  Commenta¬ 
ries  and  tranflations  of  the  works  of  Ariftotle  and  Aver¬ 
rhoes  compofe  the  greater  part.  Some  are  on  lighter  to¬ 
pics;  and  in  two  of  them  he  has  tranfgrefled  the  bounds 
of  decency.  It  is  to  his  praife  that  he  refuted  the  im¬ 
postures  of  aftrologers ;  and  was  the  firft  to  deliver  Eu¬ 
rope  from,  the  terrors  of  a  deluge  which  they  had  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  year  1 524.  7 toj'coe's  Leo  X. 

NIG-TSING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Pe-tche-li ;  twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  King. 

NIGANISH',  a  town  or  valley  on  the  ealt  coall  of  the 
jfland  of  Cape  Breton.  Lat.  46. 40.  N.  Ion,  60.  15.  W. 
Voi.  XVII.  No.  Ii6j. 
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NIGA'TA,  a  fea-port  of  Japan,  on  the  north  coall  of 
the  illand  of  Niphon.  Lat.  37.  30.  N.  Ion.  1 39.  10.  E. 

NIG'DEH,  or  Nikde,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Caramania,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a 
caftle  j  forty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Akferai.  Lat.  38.  7. 
N.  Ion.  35.  10.  E. 

NIGEL'LA,  f.  [from  the  blacknefs  of  the  feeds.] 
Fennel-flower  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs.poly- 
andria,  order  pentagynia,  natural  order  of  multifiliquas  ; 

( ran unculaceae,  Jnff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  r  none. 
Corolla:  petals  five,  ovate,  flat,  blunt,  fpreading,  more 
contracted  at  the  bafe;  neCtaries  eight,  placed  in  a  ring, 
very  fliort:  each  two  lipped  ;  outer  lip  larger,  lower,  bifid, 
fiat,  convex,  marked  with  two  dots;  inner  lip  lhorter, 
narrower,  from  ovate  ending  in  a  line.  Stamina :  filaments 
numerous,  awl-lhaped,  lhorter  than  the  petals ;  antherae 
comprefled,  blunt,  ereCt.  Piltillum  :  germs  five  to  ten, 
oblong,  convex,  comprefled,  ereCt,  ending  in  ftyles  which 
are, awl-lhaped,  angular,  very  long  but  revolute,  perma¬ 
nent;  ftigmas  longitudinal,  adnate.  Pericarpium:  cap- 
fules  as  many  as  there  were  germens,  oblong,  comprefled, 
acuminate,  connected  on  the  infide  by  the  future,  gaping 
on  the  infide  at  top.  Seeds  very  many,  angular,  rugged. 
— Effential  C/car  after.  Calyx  none  ;  petals  five;  neCtaries 
five  (or  more),  two-lipped,  within  the  corolla ;  caplules 
5-10,  connected  (or  feparate,  beaked,  opening  inwards, 
Gartner).  There  are  fix  fpecies. 

I.  With  five  ftyles. 

1.  Nigella  damafcena,  or  common  fennel-flower,  devil 
in  a  built,  or  love  in  a  milt:  flowers  furrounded  with. a 
leafy  involucrum.  This  riles  with  an  upright  branching 
italk,  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Leaves  long  and  finely  cut, 
like  fennel.  Flowers  large,  pale  blue  with  a  five-leaved 
involucrum  under  ea,ch,  longer  than  the  flower.  They 
are  fucceeded  by  larger  fwelling  feed-vefiels,  with  five 
horns  at  the  top.  It  varies  with  white  and  blue  flowers ; 
both  Angle  and  double,  which  laft  is  frequently  fown  in. 
gardens  with  other  annuals  for  ornament.  Gasrtner 
defcribes  the  capfule  as  Ample  fubglobular,  filiform, 
five-beaked,  five-xelled,  inflated;  that  is,  the  cells  being 
vertically,  by  means  of  a  very  "thin  tranlparent  white 
membrane,  divided  into  a  larger  empty  chamber,  and 
an  inner  {mail  one  with  feeds  in  it.  Seeds  in  each  ceil 
about  twenty-four,  ovate-acuminate,  marked  with  a  rib 
on  one  fide,  wrinkled,  raifed-dotted,  black.  Albumen 
flefliy,  thick,  pale-water-coloured  ;  embryo  yellowifh  ; 
cotyledons  fubfoliaceous ;  radicle  roundish,  centripetal. 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  among  corn.  It  was  cul¬ 
tivated  here  in  1570,  as  appears  by  Lobel.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  September;  and  is  repreiented  on  the  an¬ 
nexed  engraving,  at  fig.  1. 

2.  Nigella  ariftata,  or  Athenian  fennel-flower:  flowers 
furrounded  with  a  leafy  involucrum ;  nectaries  and  anthers 
awned  ;  capfules  turbinate,  rough.  This  is  more  branched 
than  the  preceding;  but  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  involucrum, 
are  fmaller;  the  petals  are  heart-lhaped,  with  long  claws, 
and  pointed  ;  the  under  lip  of  the  neCtaries  is  a  beautiful 
objeCt  when  fomewhat  magnified,  being  almoft  triangu¬ 
lar,  pale  yellow,  with  a  broad  tranfverfe  blue  ftripe,  bor¬ 
dered  with  purple,  and  having  two  afcending  horns  in 
front,  annulated  with  red  ;  the  whole  clothed  with  long 
hairs.  Gathered  by  Dr.  I.  Sibthorp,  near  Athens. 

3.  Nigella  fativa,  fmall  fennel-flower,  or  gith  :  piftils 

five  ;  capfules  muricated,  roundiflt ;  leaves  fomewhat  hairy; 
involucrum  none.  This  riles  to  the  fame  height  as  the 
firft  fpecies  ;  but  the  leaves  are  not  fo  finely  cut,  and  are 
a  little  hairy.  At  the  top  of  each  (talk  is  one  flower,  com- 
pofed  of  five  white  petals,  which  are  (lightly  cut  at  their  end 
into  three  points ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  fwelling 
feed-veflels  with  five  horns  at  the  top,  filled  with  fmall 
pale-coloured  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  commoa 
in  Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  Dr.  Sibthorp  deter¬ 
mines  this  fpecies  to  be  the  real  of  Diofcorides; 

and  records,  in  his  manuferipts,  that  the  modern  Greeks 
Hill  retain  the  cuftom,  mentioned  by  this  ancient  writer, 
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of  fprinkling  its  feeds  upon  tlieir  bread.  In  England  it 
is  feldom  Cultivated  but  for  curiofity,  being  lefs  handfome 
than  flome  other  kinds.  It  varies  with  double  flowers.^ 

Mr.  Miller  has  two  other  fpecies.— N.  Cretica:  riling 
with  a  branching  ftalk  a  foot  high,  with  fhorter  and 
broader  leaves.  At  the  top  of  each  branch  is  one  flower, 
without  any  involucre. — N.  latifolia  rifes  with  a  branching 
ftalk  a  foot  high,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  larkfpur.  It 
has  ten  piftils  ftiorter  than  the  petals,  and  a  great  number 
of  green  ftamens  with  blue  anthers.  The  feed- veftels  are 
like  thofe  of  the  preceding.  This  having  ten  piftils  may 
poffibly  be  a  variety  of  N.  Hifpanica. 

4.  Nigella  arvenfis,  or  field  fennel-flower  :  piftils  five, 
petals  entire,  capfules  turbinate.  This  rifes  with  flender 
italics  near  a  foot  high,  either  Angle  or  branching  out  at 
the  bottom,  and  having  a  few  very-fine-cut  leaves,  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  dill.  Each  branch  is  terminated  by 
one  liar-pointed  flower,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  without 
any  leafy  involucre.  They  are  fucceeded  by  capfules, 
having  five  fliort  horns,  inclining  different  ways  at  the 
top,  and  are  filled  with  rough  black  feeds.  There  is  a 
variety  with  white  flowers  ;  and  another  with  double 
flow'ers.  The  feeds  are  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  thofe  of 
N.  fativa;  but  they  are  not  fo  aromatic,  nor  have  they  the 
fame  pleafant  finell.  Native  of  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Swiflerland.  Cultivated  here  in  1713.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  September. 

II.  With  ten  ftyles. 

5.  Nigella  Hifpanica,  or  Spanilh  fennel-flower:  piftils 
ten,  equalling  the  corolla.  This  rifes  near  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  finely  cut;  but  thofe  on 
the  ftalks  are  cut  into  broader  fegments.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  thole  of  the  other  fpecies,  and  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  with  green  veins  at  the  back;  neCtaries  of  a  fea- 
green  colour.  The  piftils  are  of  equal  length  with  the 
petals ;  they,  with  the  ftamens,  are  of  a  deep  purple  or 
puce  colour.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  the  South 
of  France :  and  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with  double  flowers. 
It  appears  from  Parkinfon,  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in 
1629.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

6-.  Nigella  orientalis,  or  yellow  fennel-flower  :  piftils 
ten,  longer  than  the  corolla.  This  rifes  with  a  branching 
ftalk  a  foot  arid  a  half  high.;  with  pretty  long  leaves, 
finely  divided.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
the  branches:  the  petals  are  yellowifh  ;  at  the  bafe  of 
thefe  are  placed  eight  nectaries,  between  which  arife  a  great 
number  of  ftamens,  with  an  unequal  number  of  germs, 
from  five  to  eight  or  nine,  oblong  and  compreffed.  The 
capfules  are  joined  togetheron  their  inner  fide,  terminate 
in  horns,  open  longitudinally,  and  contain  many  thin 
comprefled  feeds,  having  borders  round  them.  Native  of 
Syria,  as  in  corn-fields  about  Aleppo.  Cultivated  in  1731, 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

P vopngativn  and  Culture.  All  rhefe  plants  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  lowing  their  feeds  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  (for  they  feldom  fucceed  well 
if  tranfplanted  ;)  therefore,  in  order  to  have  them  inter¬ 
mixed  amongft  other  annual  flowers  in  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  the  feeds  ftiouid  he  Town  in  patch.es  at 
proper  diftances  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  pull  up 
thoie  which  grow  too  dole,  leaving  but  three  or  four  of 
them  in  each  patch,  obferving  alio  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require.  In  July 
they  will  produce  their  flowers,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen 
in  Auguft,  when  they  ftiouid  be  gathered  and  dried  ;  then 
rub  out  each  l’ort  feparately,  and  preferve  them  in  a  dry 
place.  The  feafon  for  lowing  thefe  feeds  is  in  March  ; 
but,  if  you  low  fome  of  them  in  Auguft,  foon  after  they 
ripe,  upon  a  dry  foil  and  in  a  warm  fituation,  they  will 
abide  through  the.  winter,  and  flower  ftrong  the  liicceeding 
year;  By  fowing  the  feeds  at  different  times,  they  may  be 
continued  in  beauty  mod  part  of  the  fumfn'er.  They  are 
allannunl  plants',  perilhing  loon  after  they  have  perfe.Cfed 
their  feeds  ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  upon  the  bor- 
•ders,  will  come  up  without  any  farther  care.  The  varie- 
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ties  with  double  flowers  are  chiefly  fown  in  flower-gardens?- 
thoie  with  Angle  flowers  are  rarely  admitted  into  any  but 
botanic  gardens.  Thefirft  and  fourth  are  the  moft  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  with  us.  See  Garidella. 

NIGELN',  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Sam- 
land  on  the  Curifch  Nerung  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Memel. 

NIGEMO'W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Galicia;  fourteen 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Halicz. 

NI'GER,  [Lat.  black.]  A  man’s  name. 

NI'GER  (C.  Pefcennius  Juitus),  a  celebrated  governor 
in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour  in  the  Roman  armies 
while  in  a  private  Ration.  At  the  death  of  Pertinax  he 
was  declared  emperor  of  Rome,  A. D.  195,  He  reigned 
about  a  year.  See  the  article  Rome. 

NI'GER,  a  river  of  Africa,  defcribed  by  the  Moors 
under  the  name  of  Neel  Abeed ,  or  the  River  of  Slaves, 
and  Neel  Kibbeer,  the  Great  River;  and  called  by  the 
Negroes  Joliba,  or  the  Great  Waters;  but  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Guru,  or  Jin.  It  takes  its  rife  at 
a  final!  village  denominated  Sankari,  in  the  high  lands  of 
Jullonkoodoo,  about  fix  days’  journey  fouth-weft  from 
Bammakoo.  From  this  moft  elevated  point  in  the  weft- 
ern  quarter  of  Africa,  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  degrees 
of  weft  longitude,  the  Niger  and  Gambia  turn,  in  oppo- 
fite  directions,  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  Few  geographical 
fads  have  been  more  queftioned  in  modem  times  than 
the  courle  of  the  great  inland  river  of  Africa,  generally 
underftood  by  the  name  of  Niger.  According  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  many  of  the  ancients,  this 
river  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  an  opinion  which  was  long 
forgotten,  and  in  more  modern  times  it  was  believed  to 
flow  from  eaft  to  weft ;  but,  from  the  recent  difeoveries  of 
the  indefatigable  Mr.  Park,  who  liimfelf  faiv  this  majeftic 
river,  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  is  now  fully  eftablifhed, 
that  its  courfe  is  from  iveji  to  eaft.  See  the  article  Africa,  . 
vol.  i.  p.  186. 

Although  Herodotus  erroneoufly  fuppofed  this  river  to 
be  the  remote  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  reaforis 
on  this  circumftance  accordingly  ;  this  argument  ferves 
to  exprefs,  in  a  more  forcible  manner,  the  fuppofed  di¬ 
rection  of  its  courfe.  Pliny  alfo  believed  that  the  Nile 
came  from  the  weft  ;  but  he  is  far  from  identifying  it  with 
the  Niger,  which  he  deferibes  as  a  diftinCt  river,  and  he 
feenis  to  afford  us  a  probable  conclufion  refpefting  its 
courfe,  for  he  fpeaks  of  the  Bernbotus  as  running  into 
the  Weftern  Ocean  ;  meaning  to  exprefs  by  it  either  the 
Gambia  or  Senegal  rivers,  and  not  the  Niger.  Ptolemy 
is  politive  in  deferibing  the  Niger  as  a  feparate  ftream  from 
the  Senegal  and  Gambia ;  and  his  Niger  is  made  to  ex¬ 
tend  from  weft  to  eaft,  over  half  the  breadth  of  Africa, 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  courfe  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  not  certain  who  Ratted  the  oppolite  opinion  refpeCt- 
ing  the  courfe  of  this  river.  Edrifi,  however,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  not  only  conducted  the  Nile  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  or  Niger,  weftward,  and  into  the  Atlantic,  but  alfo 
derived  it  from  the  Egyptian  Nile,  in  direCt  contradiction 
to  the  opinion  of  Herodotus.  Abulfeda  followed  Edriii 
in  the  lame  erroneous  opinion  refpeCting  the  Niger; 
which  he  calls  a  twin-river  with  that  of  Egypt,  and  alfo 
the  Nile  of  Ghana.  The  fen t invents  of  the  moderns  feem 
to  have  been  chiefly  adopted  in  deference  to  the  authority 
of  Edriii.  Accordingly,  the  early  Portuguefe  difeoverers 
adopted  the  fame  idea;  and,  having  deduced  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  African  geography  from  Arabian  authors, 
afterwards  let  the  faihion  in '  what  related  to  this  branch 
ol  geography.  So  that,  in  defpite  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  the 
ancients  in  general,  the  great  inland  river  of  Africa  was 
defcribed  to  run  to  the  weft,  and  to  form  the  head  of  the 
Senegal-river  ;  nay  more,  it  was  at  Idft  fuppofed  to  be  the 
parent  itock  of  all  the  great  wejiern  rivers  of  Africa. 

The  Niger,  from  the  place  of  its  firft  rife,  appears  to  run 
near  100  miles  in  a  northerly  courle,  before  it  turns  finally 
to  the  eaftward  ;  arid  its  courfe  is  fuch  as  to  intercept  all 
the  ftreams  that  defeend  from  the  Kong-moUntains  on 

the 
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tire  foutb.  At  the  loweft  point  to  which  Mr.  Park  traced 
this  river,  and  which  (although  about  420  Britifh  miles 
11  direct  diftance  from  its  fource)  could  only  be  reckoned 
ithe  early  part  -of  its  courfe,  it  was  3  very  confiderable 
body  of  water  ;  the  large!!,  he  fays,  which  he  had  feen 
(in  Africa),  and  it  abounded  with  crocodiles.  The  rainy 
feafon  was  but  juft  begun;  and  the  river  might  have 
been  forded  at  Sego,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
barra,  where  its  bed  expands  to  a  vaft  breadth.  To  Pliny 
it  was  well  known  that  the  Niger  fwelled  periodically, 
like  the  Nile,  and  at  the  fame  feafon;  and  this  fail  is 
alfo  proved  by  Mr.  Houghton’s  report  and  by  Mr.  Park’s 
obfervations.  Pliny  alfo  fays  that  its  productions  were 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Nile. 

The  Niger  defcends  from  the  high  level  of  Mandingo 
into  Bambarra,  on  the  eaftward,  with  a  rapid  and  furious 
courfe,  at  Bammakoo,  about  150  miles  below  its  fource; 
after  which  it  glides  fmoothly  along,  and  affords  an  un¬ 
interrupted  navigation  to  Houfi'a,  and  probably  by  Kaffina 
to  Wangara.  The  only  remaining  queftion  pertains  to 
its  termination;  and  the  fourth  appendix  of  the  laft  vo¬ 
lume  of  Park’s  Journal,  lately  publifhed,  fince  his  (fup- 
pofed)  death,  contains  a  fummary  of  the  different  theories 
or  opinions  upon  that  fubjeft,  drawn  up  with  great  fa- 
gacity  and  diltin&nefs.  The  moft  ancient  opinion,  and 
that  which  has  been  recently  adopted  by  major  Rennel, 
is,  that  it  has  no  exit  into  the  ocean,  but  difrufes  itfelf  in 
an  inland  lake,  from  which  it  is  evaporated.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  is,  that  the  exiftence  of  ftich  a  lake,  orinland 
fea,  is  not  alleged,  or  even  reported,  by  any  of  the  nati  ves, 
and  is,  on  all  accounts,  extremely  unlikely.  The  fecond 
hypothecs  is,  that  it  falls  into  the  Nile,  and  conftitutes 
the  Weftern  or  White  branch  of  that  river.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  confidered,  and  with  reafon,  as  the  moft  impro¬ 
bable  of  all  the  conjectures  ,  fince  the  faCt,  if  it  were  fo, 
•could  fcarcely  be  unknown  to  the  caravans  which  go 
from  TombuCtoo  to  Cairo ;  and  fince  the  level  at  which  the 
weftern  branch  falls  into  the  Nile,  which  is  far  above  the 
CataraCts,  is  infinitely  higher  than  the  Niger  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  retain,  after  a  courfe  of  near  2500  miles.  The 
third  fuppolition  is  that  which  was  finally  adopted  by 
Park  ldmfelf,  that  it  takes  a  direction  to  the  fouth,  ami 
ultimately  terminates  in  the  great  river  Congo  3  which, 
from  the  account  which  is  given  of  it,  mult  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  ftreams  in  the  world,  run¬ 
ning  with  a  rapidity  of  five  or  fix  miles  an  hour,  and  a 
width  of  nearly  an  Englifti  mile,  for  many  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  a  depth  of  not  lefs  than  fifty  fa¬ 
thoms.  The  greatnefs  of  theftream,  it  is  contended,  in¬ 
dicates  a  very  long  and  circuitous  courfe ;  and  it  is  ltated 
by  Park  himfelf,  on  the  information  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Maxwell,  that  its  feafon  of  flooding  correfponds  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Niger,  upon  a  fair  calculation  of  the  dif¬ 
tance  and  velocity.  The  objections  to  this  hypothefis  are 
chiefly  the  enormous  length  of  courfe  which  it  would  thus 
be  neceffary  toafcribe  to  the  Niger;  being  upwards  of  4000 
miles,  and  exceeding  confiderably  the  known  extent  of 
any  river  in  the  world  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  underftand- 
ing  how  it  ftiould  be  able  to  penetrate  acrofs  the  vaft  chain 
of  the  Kong-mountains,  which  are  almolt  afcertained  to 
extend  over  that  whole  parallel  of  latitude  which  muff:  on 
this  fuppofition  be  traverfed  by  the  head-waters  of  the 
Congo.  Thefe  difficulties  we  do  not  think  by  any  means 
infuperable ;  and  there  are  faCts  unqueftionably  in  geo¬ 
graphy,  by  the  fair  analogy  of  which  they  may  be  eafily 
accounted  for.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothefis  ;  and,  at  all  events,  we 
truft  that  the  notoriety  to  which  this  vaft  river  of  Congo 
is  npw  in  a  manner  for  the  firft  time  introduced  by  the 
publication  before  us,  will  induce  either  enterprifing  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  fome  of  thofe  meritorious  affociations  w  hom 
it  more  materially  concerns,  to  explore  the  great  avenue 
into  interior  Africa,  which  it  feems  to  lay  open.  From 
the  ftatements  .of  Mr.  -Maxwell,  the  intelligent  corref- 
pondent  of  Mr.  Park,,  it  appears  that  this  river  is  com- 
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monly  ufed  to  bring  down  commodities  to  the  coaft,  from 
a  diftance  of  upwards  of  fix  hundred  miles,  for  the  whole 
of  which  traCt  it  affords  a  fafe  and  commodious  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  in  all  probability  much  farther;  while  it  would 
rather  feem  that  no  European  has  yet  afeended  above  one 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  If  this  be  the  fame  river 
with  the  Niger,  the  co-operation  of  an  afeending  or  de¬ 
fending  party  would  evidently  offer  great  facilities  and 
advantages  ;  while,  if  it  fiiould  turn  out  to  be  a  different 
ftream  altogether,  the  accefs  to  the  interior  would  thus 
be  doubled.  The  laft  hypothefis  with  regard  to  the  myf- 
terious  Niger  is,  that  it  turns  to  the  fouth-weft  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  its  ’courfe  than  is  implied  in  the  preceding 
theory,  and,  dividing  into  various  branches,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  at  the  northern  point  of  the  Bay  of  Guinea,  in 
that  fucceflion  of  ftreams  which  water  the  alluvial  trait, 
from  the  Rio  del  Rey  on  the  eaft,  to  the  Benin  River  on 
the  weft.  This  hypothefis  alfo  poffefies  confiderable  pro¬ 
bability;  and  indeed  may  be  confidered  as  a  modification 
of  that  which  identifies  the  Niger  with  the  Congo.  It 
labours,  indeed,  under  the  additional  difficulty  of  affum- 
ing  that  the  various  ftreams,  by  which  it  is  here  fuppofed 
to  difeharge  itfelf,  are  actually  ramifications  of  one  main 
river;  and  the  objections  arifing  from  the  obftacle  of  the 
Kong-mountains,  is  equally  applicable  to  both  ;  as  is  alfo 
another  of  no  mean  weight,  viz.  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  Mahometanifm,  either  among  the  nations  on  the  Congo 
or  thofe  in  the  northern  part  of  Guinea;  although  the  part 
of  the  Niger  which  has  been  explored  is  frequented  by- 
crowds  of  priefts  and  devotees  of  that  perfuafion  ;  whofe 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith  could  fcarcely  have- 
failed  of  having  led  fome  of  them,  by  fo  eafy  a  communi¬ 
cation,  to  the  populous  regions  on  its  lower  courfe.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  African  A  ifociation.  Park's  Journal  (1805) 
and  Life,  Bond.  1815.  Edinburgh  Rev.  N°48. 

NI'GER,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  Sea  a  little  below  Clay  in  Norfolk. 

NIGG,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kincarr 
dine,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  in  a  bay  to 
which  it  gives  name  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Aberdeen,  and 
twelve  north-north-eaft  of  Stonehaven. 

NIGG,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Rofs: 
nine  miles  fouth  of  Tain. 

NIG'GARD,  f  [niiiggr,  Icel.]  A  mifer  ;  a  curmud¬ 
geon  ;  a  fordid,  avaricious,  parfimonious,  fellow. — Then 
let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gravel  to  weeds  or  mud'. 
Let  fome  unjult  niggards  make  weres  to  fpoil  thy  beauty. 
Sidney. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence  5 

For  the  worlt  avarice  is  that  of  ffenfe.  Pope. 

NIG'GARD,  adj.  Sordid;  avaricious;  parfimonious: 

One  flie  found 

With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature  crown’d. 

Of  gentle  blood  ;  but  one  whole  niggard  fate 

Had  let  him  far  below  her  high  eftate.  Drydcn. 

Sparing ;  wary : 

Moll  free  of  queftion,  but  to  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply.  Shahejpeare's  Hamlet 

To  NIG'GARD,  v.  a.  To  flint ;  to  fupply  fparingly. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 

And  nature  mult  obey  neceffity  ; 

Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  reft.  Shahej’peare. 

NIG'GARDISE,  f.  Niggardlinefs  ;  avarice —The 
gardije  and  milerable  wretchednefs  of  the  ft  swards  will 
not  afford  it.  Favour's  Antiij.  Tr.,over  Novelty,  1619. 

For  he,  whofe  dales  in  wilful]  woe  are  worne, 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  defpife, 

That  will  not  ufe  his  gifts  for  thankleile  nigardife.  Spenfer. 

NIG'G  ARDISH,  adj.  Having  fome  difpofition  to  ava¬ 
rice.  Jlarret's  Alv.  1580. 

iHG'GA-RDUWESS,  f.  Avarice;  fordid  parfimony.— 

Niggardlinefs 
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Niggardlinefs  is  not  good  hufbandry ;  nor  generofity  pro- 
fuiion.  Addifon. 

NIG'GARDLY,  adj.  Avaricious ;  fordidly  parfimo- 
nious. — Where  the  owner  of  the  houfe  will  be  bountiful, 
it  is  not  for  the  fleward  to  be  niggardly.  Bp.  Hall. — Love,  a 
penurious  god,  very  niggardly  of  his  opportunities,  mull  be 
watched  like  a  hard-hearted  treafurer.  Dryden. — Tiberius 
was  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper;  he  ufed  only  to  give 
to  his  attendants  their  diet.  Arlmtlmot  on  Coins. 

Providence,  not  niggardly  but  wife, 

Here  lavifhly  beftows,  and  there  denies, 

That  by  each  other’s  virtues  we  may  rife.  Granville. 

Sparing;  wary. — T  know  your  mind,  and  I  will  fatisfy  it; 
neither  will  I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  anfwerer,  going  no 
farther  than  the  bounds  of  the  queftion.  Sidney. 

NIG'GARDLY,  adv.  Sparingly;  parfimonioufly. — I 
have  long  loved  her,  followed  her,  ingrofs’d  opportunities 
to  meet  her  ;  feed  every  llightoccafion  that  could  but  nig¬ 
gardly  give  me  fight  of  her.  Shake jpeare's  M.  W.  ofWindJbr. 

NIG'GARDNESS,  Avarice;  fordid  parfimony. — 
Againlt  him  that  is  a  niggard  of  his  meat  the  whole  city 
fhalrmurmur;  and  the  teftimonies  of  his  niggurdnejs  fhall 
slot  be  doubted  of.  Ecclvf.  xxi.  24. 

NIG'GARDSHIP,  J'.  Avarice.  Not  in  life.  Huloet  and 
Barret. — This  was  but  mifery  and  wretched  niggard/hip  in 
a  man  of  fuch  honour.  Sir.  T.  Elyot's  Gov. 

NIG'GARDY,  /.’  Niggardnefs.  Objolete. — Difdeigneth 
all  covetiie,  and  hateth  all  nigardie.  Gower. 

To  NIG'GLE,  v.n.  [probably  from  the'Fr.  niger,  to 
trifle,  to  play  the  fool.  Cotgrave.']  To  play  with;  to  trifle 
■with  : 

Take  heed,  daughter. 

You  niggle  not  with  confcience  and  religion, 

In  ftyling  him  an  innocent,  from  your  fear 

And  fhame  to  accufe  yourfelf.  Maffinger. 

NIGH,  prep .-  [ newha ,  Goth,  neah,  neh,  Sax.  and  fo  nee 
in.  old  Eng.]  At  no  great  diltance  from  : 

Nigh  this  recefs,  with  terrour  they  furvey 

Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannick  fvvay.  Garth. 

NIGH,  adv.  Not  at  a  great  diltance,  either  in  time  or 
place,  orcourfeof  events :  when  it  is  ufed  of  time,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  time  future. — He  was  lick  nigh  unto  death.  Phil. 
ji.  27. — To  a  place  near. — Mordecai  lent  letters  both  nigh 
and  far.  Ejiher  ix.  20. 

-I  will  defer  that  anxious  thought. 

And  death,  by  fear,  fhall  not  be  nigher  brought.  Dryden. 

Aim  oft ;  as,  He  was  nigh' dead. 

NIGH,  adj.  Near;  not  diftant;  not  remote :  either  in 
time  or  place. — When  the  fig-tree  putteth  forth  leaves, 
ye  k^w  that  fummer  is  nigh.  Matth.  xxiv.  32. — Allied 
clofely  by  blood. — He  committed  the  protection  of  his 
fon  Afanes  to  two  of  his  nigh  kinfmen  and  allured  friends. 
Rnolles: — His  uncle  or  uncle's  fon,  or  any  that  is  high  of 
kin  unto  him  of  his  family,  may  redeem  him.  Lev.  xxv.49. 

To  NIGH,  v.  n.  [nehpan,  Sax.  to  approach.]  To  ap¬ 
proach  ;  to  advance;  to  draw  near. —  Whanne  he  had 
entrid  into  Capernaum,  the  centurien  neighede  to  him, 
and  priede  him,  and  feid,  Lord,  my  child  lijth  in  the  hous 
fyke  on  the  palelye.  Wicliffe's  Matth.  viii. 

The  dewy  night  now  doth  nye, 

I  hold  it  belt  for  us  home  to  hye.  Spenfer's  Shop.  Cal. 

To  NIGH,  v.  a.  To  come  near  to;  to  touch. — To  nigh 
a  thing,  is  to  be  clofe  to  it,  to  touch  it.  North.  Graft:. — 
Love  gan  nigh  me  nere.  Chancer. — A  knave  catchpoll 
nyghed  us  nere.  Old  Morality  of  Hycke-Scorncr. 

But  Cloudefley  cleft  the  apple  in  twaine. 

His  fon  he  did  not  nee.  Song  of  Adam  Bell. 

NI'GHER,/  An  Indian  word  for  any  fortified  city  of 
at  lead  eight  cofs  in  length  and  breadth, 

NI'GHLY,  adv.  Nearly;  within  a  little. — A  man  born 
•blind,  now  adult,  was  taught  by  his  touch  todUlinguilh 


between  a  cube  and  a  fphere  of  the  fame  metal,  and  nigkbj 
of  the  fame  bignefs.  Locke. 

NI'GHNESS,  J'.  Nearnefs  ;  proximity. — He  could  not 
prevail  with  her  to  come  back;  till  about  four  years  after, 
when  the  garrifon  of  Oxon  was  furrendered,  (the  nighnejs 
of  her  father’s  houfe  to  which  having  for  the  moll  part  of 
the  mean  time  hindered  any  communication  between 
them,)  Iheof  her  own  accord  returned.  A.  Wood's  Ace.  of 
Milton,  FaJ't.  Ox.  under  1635. 

NIGHT,  f.  [ nauts ,  Goth,  mire,  Sax.  unit,  Fr.]  The 
time  of  darknefs;  the  time  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife. — The 
duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  dutchefs,  will  be  here 
this  night.  Shakefpeare' s  K.  Lear. — In  the  morning  he  fhall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  divide  the  fpoil.  Gen.  xlix.  27- 
Let  them  fleep,  let  them  fleep  on. 

Till  this  ftormy  night  be  gone. 

And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn  ; 

Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn ; 

And  they  waken  with  that  light, 

Whofe  day  fhall  never  fleep  in  night.  Cra/haw. 

Dire  Tiliphone  there  keeps  the  ward, 

Girt  in  her  fanguine  gown  by  night  and  day, 

Obfervant  of  the  fouls  that  pals  the  downward  way.  Dryd. 
The  end  of  the  day  of  life  ;  death. — She  clos’d  her  eyes  in 
everlafting  night.  Dryden. — State  or  time  of  ignorance  or 
obfeurity  : 

When  learning,  after  the  long  Gothick  night, 

Fair  o’er  the  vveftern  world  diffus’d  her  light.  Anon. 

State  of  being  not  underftood  ;  unintelligibility. — Nature 
and  Nature’s  works  lay  hid  in  night.  Pope. — It  is  much 
ufed  in  compofition. 

2VNight,  adverbially.  In  this  night;  at  this  night. 
— There  came  men  in  hither  to-night  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael,  to  fearch  out  the  country.  Jojh.  ii.  2. 

Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  Hebrews  and 
other  eaftern  nations  into  three  parts,  or  watches.  The 
Romans,  and  after  them  the  Jews,  divided  the  night  into 
four  parts,  or  watches  ;  the  firft  of  which  began  at  fun- 
fet,  and  lafted  till  nine  at  night,  according  to  our  way  of 
reckoning  ;  the  fecond  lafted  till  midnight ;  the  third  till 
three  in  the  morning;  and  the  fourth  ended  at  fun-rife. 
The  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans  divided  their  time  not 
by  days,  but  by  nights;  and  the  people  of  Iceland  and 
the  Arabs  do  the  fame  at  this  day.  The  like  is  obferved 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  length  and  Ihortnefs  of  night,  or  of  darknefs,  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  pofition  of  the  place  ; 
and  the  caufes  of  this  variety  are  now  well  known.  (See 
Astronomy.)  Under  the  equator,  the  nights  are  always 
equal  to  the  days.  Under  the  poles,  the  night  continues 
half  a-year. 

Night,  in  fcripture-language,  is  ufed  for  the  times  of 
lieathenifh  ignorance  and  profanenefs,  (Rom.  xiii.  12.) 
for  adverfity  and  affliction,  (If.  xxi.  12.)  and,  laftly,  for 
death,  (John  ix.  4.) 

NI  GHT-BIRD,  f.  A  bird  that  flies  only  in  the  night, 
— There  be  a  fort  of  birds  that  fly  only  in  the  night* 
called  from  thence  night-birds  and  night-ravens,  which 
are  afraid  of  light,  as  an  enemy  to  fpy,  to  alfault,  or  betray, 
them.  Hammond. 

NI'GHT-BORN,  adj.  Produced  in  darknefs : 

And  in  his  mercy  did  his  power  oppofe 

’Gainlt  Errour’s  night-born  children.  Mir. for  Mag. 

My  folemn  night-born  adjuration  hear; 

Hear,  and  I’ll  raife  thy  fpirit  from  the  duft, 

While  the  liars  gaze  on  this  enchantment  new. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

NI'GHT-BRAWLER,  J\  One  whoraifes  dillurbances 
in  the  night: 

You  unlace  your  reputation, 

And  fpend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 

Of  a  night-brawler.  Sltakejpearc's  Othello. 

NI'GHTN 
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NI'GHT-CAP,  f.  A  cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in  undrefs. — • 
The  rabblement  houted,  and  clapt  their  chopt  hands,  and 
threw  up  their  fweaty  night-caps.  Shakefpeare's  Jul.  Ccef. — 
Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  difpofition  of 
the  air  to  tempefts  fooner  than  the  vallies  below ;  and 
therefore  they  fay  in  Wales,  when  certain  hills  have  their 
night-caps  on,  they  mean  mifchief.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hift. 

How  did  the  humbled  Twain  deteft 
His  prickly  beard  and  hairy  bread  ! 

His  night-cap  border’d  round  with  lace 

Could  give  no  foftnefs  to  his  face.  Swift. 

NI'GHT-CROW,  f.  A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night: 

The  owl  (hriek’d  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  fign  ; 

The  night-crow  cry’d,  a  boding  lucklefs  time.  Shahefpeare. 

NI'GHT-DEW,  f.  Dew  that  wets  the  ground  in  the 
night : 

All  things  are  hulh’d,  as  Nature’s  felf  lay  dead, 

The  mountains  feem  to  nod  their  drowfy  head  ; 

The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  fongs  repeat, 

And  fleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  fweat ; 

E’en  lufl  and  envy  deep.  Dry  den's  Ind.  Bmp. 

NI'GHT-DOG,  f.  A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night; 
ufed  by  deer-dealers. — When  night-dogs  run,  all  forts  of 
deer  are  chafed.  Shahefpeare. 

NI'GHT-DRESS,  f.  The  drefs  worn  at  night : 

The  fair  ones  feel  fuch  maladies  as  thefe, 

When  each  new  night -drefs  gives  a  new  difeafe.  Pope. 

NI'GHT-FARING,  f.  Travelling  in  the  night : 
Will-a-Wifp  mifleads  niglit-faring  clowns. 

O’er  hills,  and  finking  bogs,  and  pathlefs  downs.  Gay. 

NI'GHT-FIRE,  f.  Ignis  fatuus;  Will-a-Wifp: 

Foolifh  night-fires,  women’s  and  children’s  wilhes, 

Chafes  in  arras,  gilded  emptinefs  : 

Thefe  are  the  pleafures  here.  Herbert. 

NI'GHT-FLY,  f  Moth  that  flies  in  the  night : 

Why  rather,  deep,  ly’ft  thou  in  fmoaky  cribs, 

And  huflit  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  dumber, 

Than  in  the  perfum’d  chambers  of  the  great, 

And  lull’d  with  founds  of  fweetefl  melody  ?  Shahefpeare. 

NI'GHT-FOUNDERED,  adj.  Lod  or  diftrefled  in  the 
night : 

Either  feme  one  like  us  night-foundered  here, 

Or  elfie  fome  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  word, 

Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.  Milton'  sComus. 

NI'GHT-GOWN,  /!  A  loofe  gown  ufed  for  an  undrefs. 
— They  have  put  me  in  a  filk  nightgown,  and  a  gaudy  fool’s 
cap.  Addifon's  Guardian. 

To  meagre  mufe-rid  mope,  adud  and  thin, 

In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loofe  lkin.  Pope. 

NI'GHT-HAG,  J'.  Witch,  fuppofed  to  wander  in  the 
night : 

Nor  uglier  follows  the  night-hag,  when,  call’d 
In  fecret,  riding  through  the  air  die  comes, 

.Lur’d  with  the  lmell  of  infant-blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches.  Milton's  P.  L. 

NI'GHT-HAWK,  f.  A  name  fometimes  given  to  the 
Caprimulgus,  or  goat-fucker. 

NIGHT- MAGISTRATE,  f.  A  condable  of  the 
night ;  the  head  of  the  watch-houfe.  Scott. 

NFGHT-MAN,  f.  One  who  carries  away  ordure  in  the 
night. 

NI'GHT-MARE,  f.  [plight,  and,  according  to  Tem¬ 
ple,  mara,  a  fpirit  that,  in  the  northern  mythology,  was 
related  to  torment  or  fudocate  lleepers.  Su.  Goth,  mara, 
a  fpeftre  of  the  night ;  macre.  Germ,  one  of  the  fates ; 
from  marren,  to  didurb.  Sereni/es.]  A  morbid  oppreflion 
in  the  night,  refembling  the  preffure  or  weight  upon  the 
Vox..  XVII.  1163. 
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bread. — .The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are,  dulnefs, 
drowfinefs,  vertigoes,  tremblings,  oppreflion s  in  fleep,  and 
night-mares.  Abut  knot  on  AJiments. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  would, 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  name  he  told ; 

Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  Shahefpeare. 

NI'GHT-PIECE,  f.  A  picture  fo  coloured  as  to  be 
fuppofed  feen  by  candle-light;  not  by  the  light  of  the 
day. — He  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-pieces, 
that  feemed  to  Ihow  themfel  ves  by  the  candles  which  were 
lighted  up  ;  and  were  fo  inflamed  by  the  fun-fliine  which 
fell  upon  them,  that  I  could  fcarce  forbear  crying  out  fire. 
Addifon. 

NFGHT-R AIL,  f  [night,  and  rejl,  Sax.  a  gown  or 
robe.]  A  loofe  cover  thrown  over  the  drefs  at  night. — An 
antiquary  will  fcorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or  night-rail; 
but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father  of  the  church  on  the 
vitta  and  peplus.  Addifon  on  Medals. 

To  furvey 

Embroider’d  petticoats;  and,  ficknefs  feign’d. 

That  your  night-rails  of  forty  pounds  a-piece 
Might  be  feen  with  envy  of  the  vifltants.  Ma finger. 

NIGHT-RA'VEN,  f.  A  bird  fuppofed  of  ill  omen,  that 
cries  loud  in  the  night. — There  be  a  fort  of  birds  that  fly 
only  in  the  night,  called  from  thence  night-birds  and 
slight-ravens,  which  are  afraid  of  light,  as  an  enemy  to  fpy, 
to  a  (fault,  or  betray,  them.  Hammond,  iv.  658. 


NI'GHT-REST,  f.  Repofe  of  the  night. — Domeflick 
awe,  night-reft ,  and  neighbourhood.  Shakefpeare's  Tim.  of 
Athens. 


NI'GHT-ROBBER,  f.  One  who  deals  in  the  dark.— 
Highways  (hould  be  fenced  on  both  (ides,  whereby  thieves 
and  night-robbers  might  be  more  eafily  purfued  and  en¬ 
countered.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

NFGHT-RULE,  J\  [night,  and  rule,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  revel,  formerly  written  reuel.]  A  frolic  of 
the  night: 

How  now,  mad-fpirit  ? 

What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ?  Shalufp. 

NI'GHT-SHADE,  f.  The  darknefs  of  the  night.  Not 
in  ufe. — Through  the  darke  night-Jhade  herfelfe  (he  drew 
from  fight.  Phcer's  Tv.  of  Virgil,  1562. 

NFGHT-SHINING,  adj.  Showing  brightnefs  in  the 
night. — None  of  thefe  nodtiluca,  or  night -Jhining  bodies, 
have  been  obferved  in  any  of  the  antient  fepulchres. 
Wilkins's  Dccdalws. 

NI'GHT-SHRIEK,  f.  A  cry  in  the  night: 

I  have  aim  oil  forgot  the  tafte  of  fears  : 

The  time  has  been,  my  fenfes  would  have  cool'd**** 

To  hear  a  night-Jhriek  ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  difmal  treatife  roufe  and  ftir, 

As  life  were  in’t.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

NI'GHT-SPELL,  f.  A  charm  againft  the  accidents  cf 
the  night. — Spell  is  a  kind  of  verfe  or  charme,  that  in 
elder  times  they  ufed  often  to  fay  over  every  thing  that 
they  would  have  preferved  ;  as  the  nigkt-fpell  for  thieves, 
and  the  wood-fpell.  E.  K.  on  Spenfer' s  Shep.  Cal. 

I  crouch  thee  from  elves,  and  from  whites : 

Therewith  the  nigkt-Jpel  faid  he  anon  rightes.  Chaucer . 

NIGHT-TRIPPING,  adj.  Going  lightly  in  the  night: 
Could  it  be  prov’d, 

That  fome  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang’d. 

In  cradle  clothes,  our  children  where  they  lay, 

Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine.  SJiakeJpeare , 

NI'GHT- VISION,  f.  A  vilion  of  the  night. — Then 
was  the  fecret  revealed  unto  Daniel  in  a  night-vifion . 
Dan.  ii.  19. 
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NI'GHT-WAKINGj  a/lj.  Watching  duringthe  night : 

Yet,  foul  night-waking •  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 

\yhijf  in  his  holdfaft  foot  the  weak  moufe  panteth. 

ShahcJ'peare. 

NI'GHT- WALK,  f.  Walk  in  the  night.— If  in  his 
night-walk  he  met  with  irregular  Scholars,  he  took  their 
names,  and  a  promife  to  appear,  unfent-for,  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Walton's  Ufa.  of  Sander  Jim. 

NI'GHT- WALKER,  f.  One  who  roves  in  the  night 
upon  ill  deligns. — Men  that  hunt  fo,  be  privy  Itealers,  or 
night-walkers.  A  felt  a m . 

Conftables  are  authorifed  by  the  common  law  to  arreft 
night-walkers  and  fufpicious  perfons,  Sec.  Watchmen 
may  alfo  arrefl;  night-walkers,  and  hold  them  until  the 
morning:  and  it  is  faid,  that  a  private  perfon  may  arrefl; 
any  fufpicious  night-walker,  and  detain  him  till  he  give 
a  good  account  of  himfelf.  One  may  be  bound  to  the 
good  behaviour  for  being  a  night-walker;  and  common 
night-walkers,  or  haunters  of  bawdy-houfes,  are  to  be  in¬ 
dicted  before  juftices  of  peace,  &c.  But  it  is  not  held 
lawful  for  a  conftable,  Sec.  to  take  up  any  woman  as  a 
night-walker  on  bare  fufpicion  only  of  being  of  ill  fame, 
unlefs  the  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  fome  un¬ 
lawful  a£t.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  4.  5  Ed.  III.  c.  14. 

NI'GHT-WALKING,  adj.  Roving  in  the  night. — 
They  fhall  not  need  hereafter,  in  old  cloaks  and  falfe 
beards,  to  hand  to  the  courtefy  of  a  night-walking  cud¬ 
gel  ler  for  eaves-dropping.  Milton. 

NI'GHT- WALKING,/.  The  aft  of  walking  in  deep; 
noEtambulation.  See  Somnambulism.  —  After  hard 
meats,  it  [deep]  increafeth  fearful  dreams,  incubus,  night- 
walking ,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietnefs.  Burton's 
Anat.  of  Mel. 

NIGHT-WAN'DERER,  f.  One  that  wanders  by  night. 
Huloet. — Every  body  will  be  ready  to  take  him  up  for  a 
night-wanderer,  and  to  chaftife  him  for  being  out  of  his 
way.  More's  Covj.  Cahb. 

A  wandering  fire, 

(Which  oft,  they  fay,  fome  evil  fpirit  attends,) 

Hovering,  and  blazing,  with  delutive  light, 

Mideads  the  amaz’d  night-wanderer  from  his  way.  Milton. 

NIGHT-WAN'DERING,  adj.  Roving  in  the  night. 
—  Eight-wandering  weefels  fliriek  to  lee  him  there. 
Skakpfpeare's  Rape  of  Lncrece. 

NI'GHT- WARBLING,  adj.  Singing  in  the  night : 

Now  is  the  pleafant  time, 

The  cool,  the  filent,  lave  where  lilence  yields 

To  the  night-warbling  bird.  Milton's  P.  L. 

NI'GHT- WATCH,  f.  A  period  of  the  night  as  diftin- 
guifhed  by  change  of  the  watch. — I  remember  thee  upon 
my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night-watches.  Pjalm 
Ixiii.  6. — A  watchman,  a  guardian  of  the  night. 

NI'GHT-WATCHER,  f.  One  who  watches  through 
the  night  upon  fome  ill  defign.  Huloet. — One  who  lies 
awake  through  illnefs  or  anxiety. 

NI'GHT-WATCHING,  f.  A  prafitice  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  which  belongs  to  theoldell  regulations  of  police. 
So  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon  we  find  mention  made  of 
it,  and  likewife  in  the  Pfalms  of  David.  (Song  of  Solomon, 
iii.  3.  Pfal.  cxxvii.  1.)  Sentinels  were  ftationed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  in  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  and 
they  w'ere  kept  to  their  duty  by  the  vifitations  of  the  thef- 
viothetce.  There  were  alfo  triumviri  nofiurni  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  as  appears  from  the  commentaries  of  Heubach  on 
the  police  of  the  Romans.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
defign  of  thefe  inftitutions  was  rather  the  prevention  of 
fires,  than  the  guardingagainlt  alarms  or  dangers  by  night ; 
although  attention  was  likewife  paid  to  thefe  in  procels  of 
time.  The  apprehenfion  of  fires  was  the  pretext  of  Au- 
guftus,  when  he  wilhed  to  ftrengthen  the  night-watch  for 
iupprefling  nocturnal  commotions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  calling  out  the  hours  became  an 
eftablilhed  praitice  before  the  ere&ion  of  city-gates,  and 
probably  had  its  rife  in  Germany;  yet  it  would  have  been 
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attended  with  advantages  in  ancient  Rome,  where  there 
were  no  public  clocks,  nor  any  thing  in  private  houfes  to 
indicate  the  hours.  The  periods  for  foidiers  to  mount 
guard  were  determined  by  water-clocks;  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  they  blew  a  horn,  and  by  means  of  this  fignal 
each  individual  might  afeertain  the  hour  of  the  night. 
It  feems  evident,  however,  that  thefe  regulations  were 
only  attended  to  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  city  of  Paris,  night-watching  was  eftablilhed  as 
at  Rome,  in  the  very  commencement  of  its  monarchy; 
and  De  la  Mare  quotes  the  ordinances  of  Clofhaire  II. 
upon  this  fubjeft,  in  the  year  595.  The  citizens  at  firft 
kept  watch  in  rotation  ;  but  this  practice  was  afterwards 
fet  afide,  and,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  fum  of  money, 
a  permanent  watch  was  eftablilhed.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  and  indefatigable  Beckmann,  the  eftablilhment  of 
Angle  watchmen,  to  call  out  the  hours  through  the  Itreets, 
was  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  only  copied  by  furrounding 
nations  in  more  modern  times.  John  George,  eledtor  of 
Brandenburg,  in  1588,  appointed  watchmen  at  Berlin  ; 
and  Mabillon  deferibes  it  as  a  practice  peculiar  to  that 
country.  Horns  are  made  ufe  of  by  watchmen  in  fome 
places,  and  rattles  in  others;  the  former  being  molt  pro¬ 
per  for  villages,  and  the  latter  for  cities. 

The  Chinefe,  fo  early  as  the  ninth  century,  had  watch¬ 
men  polled  on  their  towers,  who  announced  the  hours 
both  by  day  and  night,  by  ftriking  forcibly  on  a  fufpended 
board,  which  in  that  country  is  faid  to  be  in  ufe  to  the 
prefent  period;  and  at  Peterlburgh  in  Rulfia,  the  watch¬ 
men  employ  a  fufpended  plate  of  iron  for  a  fimilar  pur- 
pofe.  In  this  manner  alfo  Chriftians  are  afl’embled  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  Levant,  for  the  purpofe  of  attending  divine 
fervice  ;  and  monks  were  thus  awakened  in  monafteries 
at  the  molt  early  periods,  to  attend  to  the  proper  hours 
of  prayer. 

We  find  mention  made  of  fteeple-w'atchmen  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  year  1563,  a 
church-fteeple  was  eredted  in  Leifnig,  and  an  apartment 
built  in  it  for  a  permanent  watchman,  who  was  obliged 
to  proclaim  the'hours  every  time  the  clock  ltruck.  Per¬ 
manent  watchmen  were  kept  in  many  of  the  fteeples  at 
Ulm  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  fame  thing  was  prac- 
tifed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  at  Oettingen,  and  many 
other  places ;  and  Montaigne  was  aftonilhed  at  finding  a 
man  on  the  fteeple  of  Conftance,  who  kept  watch  upon 
it  continually,  and  who  on  no  pretext  whatever  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  down.  Beckmann' s  Hijl.  of  Inventions,  iii. 
425.  Zool.  Mug.  v.  245. 

NI'GHT-WITCH,  f.  A  night-hag.  Huloet. 

NI'GHTED,  adj.  Darkened;  clouded;  black  : 

It  was-great  ignorance,  Glolter’s  eyes  being  out. 

To  let  him  live  :  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone; 

In  pity  of  his  mifery  to  difpatch 

His  nighted  life.  Sha/uf peace's  K.  Lear. 

Good  Hamlet,  call  thy  flighted  colour  oft", 

And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark.  Shahefp. 

NI'GHTFALL,  f.  The  clofe  of  day;  the  beginning  of 
night.  Swift  lomewhere  ufes  this  word. 

NI'GHTINGALE,/  [mhtegale,  Sax.  from  night,  and 
gaian,  to  fing.  In  Chaucer,  this  bird  is  faid  to  crie  and 
gale.']  A  fmall  bird  that  fings  in  the  night  with  remark¬ 
able  melody  ;  philomel.  See  Motacilla  lulcinia. — Al¬ 
though  the  wezon,  throtle,  and  tongue,  be  the  inftru- 
ments  of  voice,  and  by  their  agitations  concur  in  thofe 
delightful  modulations,  yet  cannot  we  alfign  the  caufe 
unto  any  particular  formation ;  and  I  perceive  the  nightin¬ 
gale  hath  fome  difadvantage  in  the  tongue.  Brown. 

The  nightingale,  if  Ihe  Ihould  fing  by  day, 

When  every  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  nntfician  than  the  wren.  Shakejpeare. 

A  word  of  endearment: 

My  nightingale  ! 

We’ll  beat  them  to  their  beds.  Shahefp.  Ant.  andCleop. 

NI'GHTINGALE 
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NI'GHTINGALE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  illand  in  the 
Eallern  Indian  Sea,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Madura.  Lat. 
7.  1 5.  S.  Ion.  1 14.  E. 

NI'GHTINGALE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean.  See  Islands,  vol.  xi. 

NI'GHTISH,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  night ;  attached 
to  the  night : 

When  hawks  fhall  dread  the  filly  fowl, 

And  men  efteem  the  nightijh  owl.  Turberville's  Sonn.  1567. 

NI'GHTLY,  adj.  Done  by  night;  adling  by  night ; 
happening  by  night : 

Soon  as  the  flocks  (hook  off  the  nightly  dews, 

Two  fwains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful,  and  the  mufe, 
Pour’d  o’er  the  whit’ning  vale  their  fleecy  care.  Pape. 

NI'GHTLY,  adv.  By  night: 

Thee,  Sion!  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

That  wafh  thy  hallow’d  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 

Nightly  I  viiit.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Every  night : 

Soon  as  the  evening  (hades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 

And  nightly  to  the  lift’ning  earth 

Repeats  the  ftory  of  her  birth.  Addifon's  Spe£t. 

NI'GHTSHADE,  f.  See  Solanum. 

And  I  ha’  been  plucking  (plants  among) 

Hemlock,  henbane,  adder’s  tongue, 

Night/hade,  moon-wort,  libbards-bane.  B.  Jovfon. 

NI'GHTSHADE,  American.  See  Phytolacca  and 
Rivina. 

- — — — — ,  Bafe.  See  Rivina. 

- -,  Deadly.  See  Atropa. 

- - ,  Enchanters.  See  Circ^ea. 

■ - - - ,  Malabar.  See  Basella. 

- ,  Three-leaved.  See  Trillium. 

NI'GHTWARD,  adj.  Approaching  towards  night. — 
Their  niglitward  ftudies,  wherewith  they  clofe  the  day’s 
work.  Milton  on  Education. 

NIG'IDIUS-  FIG'ULUS  (Publius),  one  of  the  molt 
learned  men  of  ancient  Rome,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cicero,  was  a  profefied  advocate  for  the  doc¬ 
trines  advanced  and  defined  by  Pythagoras.  He  is 
reprefented  by  Cicero  as  an  accurate  and  penetrating 
enquirer  into  nature,  and  as  one  to  whom  is  to  be 
afcribed  the  revival  of  that  philofophy  which  had  for¬ 
merly  flouriflied  for  feveral  ages  in  the  Pythagorean 
fchools,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  He  was  alfo  a  conflder- 
able  proficient  in  mathematical  andaftronomical  learning; 
but, like  his  mafter,  applied  the  knowledge  of  nature  to  the 
purpofes  of  impofture.  He  held  frequent  deputations  with 
Cicero  and  his  friends  on  philofophical  fubjefts.  His  at¬ 
tachment  to  fcience  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging 
in  civil  affairs,  and  afpiring  to  polls  of  honour,  and  aul 
thority  in  the  Hate.  Cicero  was  indebted  to  him  for  con- 
liderable  afiiftance  in  unravelling  and  defeating  Cataline’s 
confpiracy ;  and  he  alfo  received  important  fervices  from 
him  in  the  time  of  his  adverfity.  Nigidius,  in  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Csefar,  attached  himfelf  to  the  party 
of  the  former;  and,  upon  Csefar’s  acceflion  to  the  fupreme 
power,  he  was  banilhed  from  Rome,  and  died  in  a  (late  of 
exile.  He  wjote  feveral  books  on  various  fubjedts,  of 
which  fragments  only  have  come  to  our  hands,  which  may 
be  feen  in  the  Varise  Leftiones  of  Janus  Rutgers,  and  in 
the  Comment,  de  Hill,  by  Anthony  Ricoboni.  After  the 
time  of  Nigidius,  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  was  much 
negledled,  few  perfons  being  able  to  decipher,  with  accu¬ 
racy,  the  obfcure  dogmas  of  this  myilerious  fed:.  Enfield's 
,  Hi  ft.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  J 

NIGLA'RIENjJi  in  Greek  Mulic,the  name  of  a  languid 
and  effeminate  nome  or  chant,  with  which  Ariltophanes 
reproaches  its  author,  Philoxenes. 
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NIGO'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Panaro  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-well  of  Modena. 

NIGOU'DEN,  a  river  of  Hindoollan,  w-hich  runs  into 
the  Tungabadra  twelve  miles  north  of  Bifnagar. 

NIGRES'CENT,  adj.  [nigrefcens,L at.]  Growing  black; 
approaching  to  blacknefs. 

NIGRIFAC'TION,  or  Nigrifica'tion,  f.  [ niger  and 
facio,  Lat.]  The  ad  of  making  black. 

To  NIG'RIFY,  v.  n.  [from  the  Lat.  niger,  black,  and 
facio,  to  make;  but  not  ufed.]  To  make  black.  Bailey. 

NIGRI'NA,/  in  botany.  See  Chloranthus  and  Gk- 
rardia. 

NI'GRINE,  or  SPHENE,yl  An  ore  of  Titanium.  See 
vol.  xv.  p.  516. 

NIGRI'TIA.  See  Negroland,  vol.  xvi.  p.  689. 

NIG'ROMANCY,y!  The  black  art;  necromancy.  See 
vol.  xvi.  p.  666. 

NIGUM'BO.  See  Negombo,  vol.  xvi. 

NI'HIL,  f.  [Lat.]  Nothing;  among  the  fchool  philofo- 
phers,  it  is  what  has  no  real  ej'e,  and  which  is  only  con¬ 
ceived  negatively,  and  denominated  by  a  negative. 

Nihil  capiat  per  billam,  or  per  breve,  in  law,  is  a 
form  ufed  when  judgment  is  given  againlt  the  plaintiff, 
fo  as  to  bar  his  adion,  or  overthrow  his  writ  or  bill. 

Nihil,  or  Nil  debet,  is  the  ufual  plea  in  an  adion  of 
debt ;  but  it  is  no  plea  in  an  adion  of  covenant,  or  breach 
afligned  for  non-payment  of  rent,  &c. 

Nihil  dicit  is  a  failing  of  a  defendant  to  put  in  an  an- 
fwerto  the  plaintiff’s  plea  by  the  day  afligned  ;  on  which 
omiflion  judgment  is  given  againll  him  of  courfe,  (juod 
nihil  dicit,  becaufe  he  alleges  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Nihls,  or  Nichils,  are  iffues  which  the  fheriff,  that  is 
appofed  in  the  exchequer,  fays  are  nothing  worth,  and 
illeviable,  from  the  infulficiency  of  the  parties  that  fhould 
pay  them. 

NIHIL'IFY,  v.  n.  [from  the  Lat.  nihil,  nothing,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  To  flight,  to  account  as  nothing.  Cole. 

NIHIL'ITY,  /!  [niliilite,  Fr.  from  nihilum,  Lat.]  No- 
thingnefs  ;  the  (late  of  being  nothing. — Not  being  is  con- 
fidered  as  excluding  all  fubltance,  and  then  all  modes  are 
alfo  neceffarily  excluded  ;  and  this  we  call  pure  nihility, 
or  mere  nothing.  Watts's  Logic. 

NIHU'SIUS  (Barthold),  a  German  catholic  divine  and 
titular  bifhop,  who  acquired  reputation  by  his  writings, 
was  born  at  Wolpe,  in  the  duke  of  Brunfwick’s  territo¬ 
ries,  in  the  year  1589.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
religion  ;  and,  after  ftudying  for  fome  time  in  the  colleges 
of  Verden  and  Goflar,  went  to  the  univerlity  of  Helmftadt 
about  the  year  1607.  His  circumftances,  however,  being 
very  narrow,  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  entering  into 
the  fervice  of  Martinus,  profeffor  of  logic,  who  allowed 
him  fome-  hours  every  day  for  fludy,  and  alio  gave  him  the 
advantage  of  his  inftruflions.  By  the  progrefs  which 
Nihulius  made,  he  reflefted  credit  on  his  talents  and  in- 
dultry,  and  obtained  a  recommendation  to  the  patronage 
of  the  bifhop  of  Ofnaburgh,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion. 
He  took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  philofophy  in  the  year 
1612  ;  and  afterwards  chiefly  lupported  himfelf,  for  fome 
years,  by  giving  private  lectures  to  rich  fcholars  in  the 
univerfity.  In  the  year  1616,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to 
two  gentlemen,  whom  he  attended  to  the  univerfity  of 
Jena ;  and,  when  the  term  of  his  engagement  with  them 
expired,  he  obtained  a  fimilar  employment,  with  a  hand- 
fome  llipend,at  the  court  of  Weimar.  Here  he  conceived  a 
difgufl  againll  the  Lutheran  church,  owing,  it  is  faid,  to 
fome  affronts  which  he  received,  or  his  being  dilappointed 
of  preferment  ;  and  he  retired  to  Cologne,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion  about  the 
year  1622.  His  firft  employment  was  that  of  director  of 
the  college  of  profelytes ;  and  he  afterwards  entered  the 
lifts  in  defence  of  the  catholic  caufe  againll  Horneius  and 
Calixtus,  two  celebrated  protellant  divines  at  Helmftadt. 
For  an  account  of  the  articles  which  he  publifhed  in  this 
controverfy,  we  refer  to  Baylt.  About  the  year  1626,  he 
returned  to  the  country  of  Brunfwick  to  be  direflor  of  a 
4  convent 
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convent  of  nuns ;  and,  in  1729,  he  was  made  abbot  of 
Ilfield.  From  this  abbey  he  was  driven  by  the  Swedes  in 
1633  ;  when  he  withdrew  into  Holland,  where  he  was  ftill 
a  refident  in  the  year  1649.  Returning  afterwards  into 
Germany,  he  was  made  fuftragan  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Mentz,  with  the  title  of  Bifhop  of  Myfia;  and  he  died  in 
the  exercife  of  this  office  in  1657,  when  he  w'as  in  the 
fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of,  1, 
Tradtatus  Cliorographicus  de  nonnullis  Alias  Provinciis, 
ad  Tygrim,  Euphratem,  et  Mediterraneum,  ac  Rubrum 
Mare.  2.  Comment.  Logic,  de  Enunciationibus  et  Syl- 
logiftnis  Modalibus.  3.  Epigrammata,  &c.  But  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works  were  in  the  controverfy  mentioned  above. 
Gen.  Biog\ 

NI'JAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada: 
twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Almeria. 

NI'KA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Mazanderan  :  fifteen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Fehrabad. 

NIKALIN'ZIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Galicia:  forty- 
four  miles  fouth  of  Halicz. 

NIK'DE.  SeeNiGDEH. 

NIK'ELSTADT,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Liegnitz.  This  place  obtained  its  character  on  the 
flattering  profpebt  of  a  gold-mine,  which  however  proved 
vain,  and  the  place  decayed.  It  is  fix  miles  fouth-eall  of 
Liegnitz.  _ 

NIK'ERA,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  6.  N.  Ion.  57.  ao.  W. 

NIK'IA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedonia: 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Akrida. 

NIK'IOS,  a  town  of  Egypt:  five  miles  north  of  Menuf. 
NIKIO'PING,  or  New  Mart,  a  feaport  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  Sudermanland,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  near  the  Baltic.  It  is  a  well-built  ftaple-town,  and 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  and 
was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Su- 
dermanland.  The  air  is  fo  temperate  and  falubrious,  that 
in  times  of  a  contagion  the  royal  family,  and  thefeveral 
boards  and  offices,  have  frequently  removed  from  Stock¬ 
holm  to  this  place.  Its  inhabitants  are  above  12,000 
fouls;  and  the  city  is  divided  into  two  (nearly  equal) 
parts  by  a  large  river,  over  which  a  ftone  bridge  was  built 
in  the  year  1728.  Nikioping  was  almoft  confumed  by 
fire  in  1661  ;  and  fuffered  extremely  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Ruffians  in  1719.  Here  was  formerly  a  very  ancient  caftle, 
demoliffie'd  in  1 66 5  ;  the  kings  of  Sudermanland  refided 
in -it,  and  it  was  fo  ftrongly  fortified  that  it  was  accounted 
little  inferior  to  thole  of  Stockholm  or  Calmar.  It  has  two 
handfome  churches,  a  commodious  harbour,  feveral  ma¬ 
nufactories  of  cloth  and  Morocco  leather,  a  brals  hammer- 
mill  ;  and  it  drives  a  confiderable  trade  by  fea.  Its  chief 
magiftrates  are  two  burgo-mafters.  The  governor  of  Su¬ 
dermanland  alfo  refides  in  a  palace  in  this  city.  The 
Swedilli  language  is  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  in  its  greateft 
purity  at  Nikioping  and  its  environs.  Without  this  town 
is  a  royal  inclofure,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  extremely 
fertile.  It  is  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm.  Lat. 
58.  45.  N.  Ion.  16.  53.  E. 

NIKITINSKA'IA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ekaterinofiav :  fixty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Ekaterinoflav. 

NI'KITSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Mofcow' :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mofcow. 

NIKLE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  branch  of  the 
Nile:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Faoua. 

NIKOLAEVSKA'I A,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobollk  :  fixty-eight  miles  weft  of  Omlk. 

NIKOLAEV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Vologda  :  thirty-fix  miles  louth-eaft  of  Totma. 

— Another,  in  the  government  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Un- 
debs  :  fixty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tomlk. — Another, 
feventy-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Enifeifk. 

NIK'OLAI,  or  Mikolow,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
lordlliip  of  Plefz:  twelve  miles  north  of  Plefz, and  twenty  - 
feveneaft-north-eaftofRatibor.  Lat.  50.8. N.  Ion.  18.50. E. 
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NIKOLA'JEV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Ingul,  near  the  Bog,  founded  in 
1791.  This  town  increafed  very  rapidly;  and  the  ad¬ 
miralty  has  been  removed  hither  from  Cherfon.  It  is 
fixty-three  miles  north-weft  of  Cherfon.  Lat.  46.  ca..  N. 
Ion.  31.  55.  E. 

NI'KOLSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda,  and  province  of  Uftiug,  on  the  Jug:  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Uftiug.  Lat.  59.  55.  N.  Ion.  45.  34.  E. 

NIKOL'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel:  fifty-two  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Archangel. 
— Another,  on  the  Onega:  feventy-two  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Oneg. — Another,  fifty-tw'o  miles  fouth  of  Mezen. — 
Another,  in  the  government  of  Vologda  :  twenty-four 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Vologda. — Another,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Upha,  on  the  Ural :  eighty  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Orenburg. — Another,  in  the  government  of  To¬ 
bollk:  forty  miles  north  of  Tomlk. 

NIK'SAR.  See  Nicsar,  p.  77. 

NIL,  /",  in  botany.  SeeCoN  volvulus  and  Indigofera. 
NIL  CUN'D,  a  town  of  Thibet :  leventy-five  miles 
north  of  Catmandu.  Lat.  29.  18.  N.  Ion.  84.  57.  E. 

NI'LAB,  a  name  given  to  the  river  Indus  or  Sinde,  in 
Thibet. 

NI'LAS,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Culia- 
can  :  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Culiacan. 

NILE,  a  famous  river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  the 
Gebel-el-Rumr,  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  a  diftridi 
called  Donga,  near  the  village  of  Geeffi,  in  lat.  10.  59.  N. 
Ion.  36.  55.  30.  E.  It  is  firft  known  by  the  name  of  Bahr-el-- 
Abiad,  or  the  WhiteRiver;  and  about  lat.  16.  N.  is  joined 
by  the  Bahr-el- Azrek,  or  Blue  River;  the  former  tinged 
with  red,  and  the  latter  clear ;  and,  after  feveral  wind¬ 
ings  and  turnings,  and  being  united  with  various  other 
ftreams,  it  enters  Egypt  at  Afl’ouan,  or  Syene.  In  its 
courfe  it  walhes  the  walls  of  many  cities  and  towns  ;  and, 
having  divided  Egypt  into  two  parts,  it  difcharges  itfelf 
byfeven  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean  in  lat.  31.25.  N. 
The  comparative  courfe  of  the  Nile  may  be  eftimated  at 
about  2000  Britifn  miles,  thus  ft  vaili  ng  the  longeft  Afiatic 
rivers,  and  being  only  exceeded  by  the  Ob,  Kian-ku,  and 
Iloan-ho  ;  alfo  by  the  Maranon,  and  probably  by  the 
Milfouri.  This  river  forms  fome  confiderable  cat  a  rafts, 
the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  Granadil  in  Nubia  in  lat.  22.  N. 
before  it  gains  the  level  of  Egypt,  after  paffing  fome  rapids 
to  the  fouth  of  Syene. 

Alvarez  long  ago  obferved,  that  the  rife  of  the  Nile  in 
Egypt  is  occafioned  by  the  violent  rains,  which,  during 
the  fummer,  de'uge  the  fouthern  regions;  and  he  might 
alfo  have  added,  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  African 
Alps,  which  give  fonree  to  the  real  Nile,  or  Bahr-el- 
Abiad ;  for,  as  the  Atlas  is  covered  with  perpetual  fnow’, 
which  alfo  crowns  the  Andes  under  the  equator,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  central  ridge  of  Africa  prefents  the  fame 
features,  and  that  an  ancient  geographer  might  have  been 
frozen  to  death  in  his  torrid  zone.  Befides  this,  Abyffinia, 
through  which  the  Abyffinian  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Azrek, 
pafles,  is  one  of  the  moft  mountainous  and  precipitous 
countries  in  the  world. 

The  fertility  of  Egypt,  which  is  for  the  greateft  part  a 
narrow  vale,  through  which  the  Nile  pafles,  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  aferibed  to  the  inundations  of  this  river;  but  this 
is  applicable  in  a  ftrift  fenfe  only  to  parts  of  the  Delta ; 
whereas  in  other  diftridls  there  are  canals,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  lands  are  generally  watered  by  machines.  Mr.  Gray’s 
defcription  of  Egypt,  as  immerfed  under  the  influx  of  the 
Nile,  though  exquilitely  poetical,  is  far  from  being  juft. 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  river  is  confined  by  high  banks,  which 
prevent  any  inundation  into  the  adjacent  country.  This 
is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Lower  Egypt,  except  at  the  extremities 
of  the  Delta,  where  the  Nile  is  never  more  than  a  few  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  where  of  courfe  in¬ 
undation  takes  place.  But  the  country,  as  we  may  ima¬ 
gine,  is  without  habitations.  The  fertility  of  Egypt, 
fays  Mr.  Browne,  the  intelligent  and  obferving  traveller 
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now  cited,  arifes  from  human  art.  The  lands  near  the 
river  are  watered  by  machines  ;  and,  if  they  extend  to 
any  width,  canals  have  been  cut.  The  foil  in  general  is 
fo  rich  as  to  require  no  manure.  It  is  a  pure  black  mould, 
free  from  Hones,  and  of  a  very  tenacious  unftuous  nature. 
When  left  uncultivated,  fiffures  have  been  obferved, 
arifing  from  extreme  heat,  of  fuch  depth  that  a  fpear  of 
fix  feet  could  not  reach  the  bottom.  Rain  in  Egypt  is  a 
very  uncommon  phenomenon  ;  the  heat  alfo  is  extreme, 
particularly  from  March  to  November;  and,  as  a  fupply 
of  water  was  fo  defirable,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
ufual  period  of  the  Nile’s  inundation  fhould  be  expefted 
with  fo  much  anxiety,  and  that  inftruments  fhould  be 
conftrufted  for  meafuring  its  increafe.  Until  the  fummer 
folftice,  this  increafe  is  not  much  perceived  ;  but  it  conti¬ 
nues  advancing  till  near  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  often 
even  in  September.  The  mehliias,  or  nilometer,  at  Ele- 
phantina,  formerly  denoted  to  what  degree  the  inunda¬ 
tion  would  rife ;  the  experience  of'  ages  had  afforded 
marks  known  to  thofe  whofe  trufl  it  was  to  watch  ;  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  were  inftantly  informed,  and 
the  neceffary  labours  for  the  good  of  agriculture  were 
regulated  accordingly.  When  the  Arabs  conquered 
Egypt,  the  nilometer  was  at  the  fmall  town  of  Halovan, 
facing  Memphis.  Ainrou  deftroyed  that  ftately  capital. 
Some  ages  after,  a  nilometer  was  built  at  one  extremity  of 
the  ifland  of  Raouda;  and  the  column  to  meafure  the 
water  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  a  low  chamber,  the 
walls  of  which  are  exceedingly  folid,  and  the  bottom  on 
a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  The  nilometer  has 
never  fince  been  changed  ;  and  officers  are  now  appointed 
to  examine  the  progrefs  of  the  inundations,  which  is  daily 
proclaimed  in  the  ltreets  of  Cairo  by  the  public  criers,  to 
whom  the  people  interelfed  in  the  event  give  fome  flight 
reward,  and  it  becomes  the  news  of  the  day.  As  Egypt 
pays  no  tribute  to  the  grand  fignior  if  the  waters  do  not 
rife  to  fixteen  cubits,  the  Egyptians  often  difguife  the 
truth,  and  do  not  proclaim  they  have  rifen  to  that  height 
till  they  have  furpaffed  it.  The  day  of  this.  proclamation 
is  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  a  foleinn  feaft  among  the  Egyptians. 

The  greateft  breadth  of  this  majeftic  river  may  be  com¬ 
puted  at'iooo  feet,  or  about  a  third  of  a  mile.  Its  mo¬ 
tion  is  even  flower  than  that  of  the  Thames,  and  does  not 
exceed  three  miles  an  hour.  The  water  is  always  muddy  ; 
in  April  and  May,  when  it  is  cleareff,  it  has  Hill  a  cloudy 
hue  ;  when  it  overflows,  the  colour  is  a  dirty  red.  It  is 
replete  with  a  variety  of  Mi ;  but,  except  good  and  large 
eels,  none  of  the  fiffi  have  a  ffcri<5t  fimilitude  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean.  In  the  year  1817,  Monf.  Girard,  of  the  Royal 
French  Inftitute,  publifhed,in  a  Treatife  on  the  Valley  of 
Egypt,  an  analyfis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  fo  celebrated 
by  the  fertility  it  communicates  to  the  foil  of  that  country. 
It  appears,  from  chemical  experiments  made  by  M.  Reg- 
nault,  that,  of  100  parts  in  the  mud,  there  are  in  general 
11  of  water,  9  of  carbon,  6  of  oxyd  of  iron,  4  of  iilex,  4 
of  carbonat  of  magnefia,  18  of  carbonat  of  lime,  and  48 
of  alumen;  but  the  quantities  of  filex  and  alumen  vary 
according  to  the  places  where  the  mud  is  taken  ;  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  contains  a  great  deal  of  fand,  while 
in  that  at  a  diftance  the  argil  is  almoft  pure.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  this  earth  in  the  mud  renders  it  proper  for 
the  purpofes  of  the  arts.  They  make  excellent  bricks  of 
it,  and  vafes  of  different  forms;  it  enters  into  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  pipes ;  the  glafs-makers  employ  it  in  the  con- 
Itru&ion  of  their  furnaces;  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  parts  cover  their  houfes  with  it,  and  confider  it  as  a 
fufficient  manure  for  their  lands. 

It  is  not  eafy,  we  are  told,  to  conceive  a  more  plea- 
furable  mode  of  travelling  than  that  by  the  Nile  when  it 
overflows.  The  great  body  of  water,  perfectly  calm  and 
unruffled,  the  banks  on  each  fide  covered  with  the  rich 
produft  of  the  hufbandman’s  labour,  form  a  fcene  in  every 
lenfe  alluring.  The  paffengers  are  protefted  by  a  Ample 
awning  of  branches  from  the  immediate  a<5tion  of  the 
fun  ;  and  the  great  heat  of  the  tropical  latitude  is  affuaged 
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by  a  gentle  breeze,  which  generally  continues  during  four 
or  five  meridian  hours.  The  mariners  chant  refponfive 
to  the  motion  of  their  oars  ;  and  the  veffel  offers  an  apt 
emblem  of  finding  fortune  in  her  moll  profperous  career. 
The  narrow  vale,  through  which  the  Nile  purfues  its 
courfe  in  Egypt,  is  bounded  on  either  fide  with  barren 
rocks  and  mountains.  The  towns  and  cultivation  are 
chiefly  on  the  eaftern  bank;  behind  which  are  vaft  ranges 
cf  mountains,  extending  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  abounding 
with  marble  and  porphyry,  but  almoll  deftitute  of  water, 
and  inhabited  only  by  Bedouins.  Acrofs  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  is  a  folitary  road  to  Coffeiron  the  Red  Sea.  On  the 
weft,  the  hills  lead  to  a  vaft  iandy  defert,  in  which  are  the 
two  Oafes  5  a  name  applied  to  iflands  fituated  in  fand. 

The  fources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  caufes  of  its  inunda¬ 
tion  and  fertilizing  powers,  have  been  fubjefts  of  fpecu- 
lation  and  of  hiftorical  detail  from  almoft  the  remoteft  pe¬ 
riod  of  antiquity.  Thofe  who  wiffl  to  acquaint  themfelves 
with  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  may  confult  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  The  Nile,  during 
the  three  months  of  its  inundation,  l'upplies  Egypt,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  rain,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  for 
the  reft  of  the  year;  and,  as  it  thus  facilitates,  or  rather  in 
a  confiderable  degree  fuperfedes,  labour,  it  has  beenftyled 
the  fource  of  plenty  and  happinefs,  and  even  of  life  itfelf. 

If  Albuberque,  the  Portuguefe,  had  been  able  to  execute 
his  projeft  of  turning  its  courfe  from  Ethiopia  into  the 
Red  Sea,  this  country,  which  is  now  fo  rich,  would  have 
become  a  favage  defert,  furrounded  by  folitudes.  See  the 
article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  367.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Egyptians  fhould  always  have  pro- 
feffed,  and  that  they  fhould  ftill  retain,  a  kind  of  reli¬ 
gious  veneration  for  the  Nile.  They  have  called  it  holy, 
blefi'ed,  and  facred  ;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  new 
waters,  that  is,  on  the  opening  of  the  canals,  mothers  are 
feen  plunging  their  children  into  the  ftream,  from  a  be¬ 
lief  that  thefe  waters  have  a  petrifying  and  divine  virtue, 
fuch  as  the  ancients  are  faid  to  have  attributed  to  every 
river.  See,  for  farther  particulars,  the  article  Egypt, 
vol.  vi.  p.  367,  385.  Gibfon’s  Geography,  vol.  ii.  and 
Bruce’s  Travels. 

The  Nile  was  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  great  gods 
of  the  Egyptians.  To  this  beautiful  river  they  gave  the 
name  ot  Oceanus,  Ypeus,  andNilus;  but  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  called  Eg-yptus,  (fee  vol.  vi.  p.  293.)  and  it  was  alfo 
denominated  Siris,  which,  by  abbreviation,  is  the  fame 
name  with  Ofiris,  beeaufe  in  reality  it  reprefented  that 
god.  Of  all  the  feftivals  they  celebrated  in  honour  of 
this  river,  that  of  opening  the  canals,  at  the  time  of  its  in¬ 
undation,  was  the  moft:  iolemn  and  magnificent.  At  this 
feftival  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  affilted  in  perfon,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  minifters,  by  all  the  grandees  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people. 
They  anticipated  their  obligations  to  this  river  for  the 
benefits  which  its  inundation  was  to  produce  by  throw¬ 
ing  into  it,  in  the  form  of  facrifice,  barley,  corn,  fugar, 
and  other  fruits.  It  is  faid  that  on  this  joyful  occaiion 
they  made  a  facrifice  of  a  young  virgin,  whom  they 
drowned  in  this  river.  A  cuftom  ftill  fubfiftirig  at  this 
day,  fays  Savary,  feems  to  prove  that'  the  Egyptians  for¬ 
merly  facrificed  a  young  virgin  to  the  god  of  the  Nile; 
for  they  now  make  a  ftatue  of  earth  in  the  fhape  of  a  girl, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  “  the  betrothed  bride,” 
upon  the  dyke  of  the  “  Khalig  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,”  which  they  throw  into  the  river  previoufly  to  the 
opening  of  the  canal.  At  the  feftival,  when  this  cuftom  is 
obferved,  the  pacha  defeends  from  the  caftle,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  whole  court,  and  repairs  in  pomp  to  Foftat, 
where  the  canal  commences  that  traverfes  Grand  Cairo. 
He  places  himfelf  under  a  magnificent  pavilion,  prepared 
at  the  head  of  the  dyke.  The  beys,  preceded  by  their 
mufic,  and  followed  by  their  mamalukes,  compofe  his  re¬ 
tinue  :  the  chiefs  of  their  religion  appear  mounted  on 
horfes  richly  caparifoned.  All  the  inhabitants,  on  horfe- 
back,  on  foot,  and  in  boats,  are  anxious  to  affilt  at  this  ce- 
A  a  remony. 
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remony.  The  land  and  the  water  are  covered  by  upwards 
of  300,000  men.  The  boats  are  in  general  agreeably 
painted,  well  carved,  and  ornamented  with  canopies  and 
flags  of  different  colours.  Thole  of  the  women  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  their  elegance,  their  richnefs,  the  gilded 
columns  that  fupport  the  canopy,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
blinds  let  down  over  the  windows.  Everybody  remains 
filent  until  the  moment  when  the  pacha  gives  the  fignal. 

In  an  inftant  the  air  is  filled  with  fhouts  of  joy,  the  trum¬ 
pets  found  a  flourifh,  and  the  timbrels  and  other  inftru- 
ments  refound  from  every  fide.  When  the  dam  is  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  waters  flow  towards  Grand  Cairo,  the 
viceroy  throws  into  the  canal  pieces  of  gold  and  fllver, 
which  are  picked  up  by  fkilful  divers.  During  the  amufe- 
ments  of  this  day  the  inhabitants  feem  to  be  in  a  flate  of 
intoxication.  Mutual  compliments  and  congratulations 
pafs,  and  on  every  fide  are  heard  fongs  of  thankfgiving. 

A  crowd  of  dancing-girls  run  along  the  banks  of  the 
Khalig,  and  enliven  the  fpeflators  by  their  dances.  The 
fucceeding  nights,  after  the  canal  has  filled  the  great 
fiquares  of  the  capital,  afford  more  agreeable  fpeflacles. 
In  the  evening  each  family  is  collected  in  boats,  orna¬ 
mented  with  carpets  and  rich  cuftnons;  the  ftreets,  the 
molques,  and  the  minarets,  are  illuminated.  The  largeft 
fquare  in  the  city,  nearly  half  a  league  in  circumference, 
forms  an  immenfe  bafon,  furrounded  by  the  palaces  of  the 
beys,  lighted  with  lamps  of  various  colours.  Several 
tlioufand  boats,  with  mads  from  which  lamps  are  fuf- 
pended,  produce  a  moving  illumination,  the  afpefls  of 
which  are  continually  varying.  The  coolnefs  of  the 
night,  the  ferenity  of  the  Iky,  and  various  other  circum- 
ftances,  concur  to  render  the  fcene  interefting  and  de¬ 
lightful. 

NILEM'BI  NEVR,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  dominions  of  Candy,  about  fix  or  feven  miles  fouth 
of  Candy;  whither  the  king  occafionally  retreats,  and 
where  he  has  a  palace  and  ftore-houfes. 

NI'LEUS,  a  fon  of  Codrus,  who  conduced  a  colony  of 
Ionians  to  Alia,  where  he  built  Ephefus,  Miletus,  Priene, 
Colophon,  Myus,  Teos,  Lebedos,  Clazomense,  &c.  Pau- 
Janias. 

To  NILL,  v.  a.  [from  ne  will;  nillan,  Sax.]  Not  to 
will  ;  to  refufe  ;  to  rejeft : 

Certes,  faid  he,  I  nill  thine  offer’d  grace, 

Ne  to  be  made  fo  happy  to  intend  ; 

Another  blifs  before  mine  eyes  I  place. 

Another  happinefs,  another  end.  Spenfer. 

To  NILL,  v.  n.  To  be  unwilling  ;  not  to  agree  : 

Your  father  hath  confented 
That  you  fhall  be  my  wife;  your  dowry  ’greed  on  ; 

And,  will  you  nill  you,  I  will  many  you.  Shakefpeare. 

NILL,  f  The  Alining  fparks  of  brafs  in  trying  and 
melting  the  ore. 

NILL'ING,/!  The  aft  of  refufing,  performed  by  the  will. 
NILL'ING,  adj.  Unwilling.  Bailey. 

NILOM'ETER,  f.  [from  Nile,  and  the  Gr.  to 

meafure.]  An  inftrument  by  which  the  ancients  meafured 
the  height  of  the  waters  in  the  river  Nile. 

NI'LUS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  interior  country  of 
Arabia,  which  furniftied  myrrh  and  incenfe,  according  to 
Strabo. 

To  NIM,  v.  a.  [niman,  Sax.]  To  take.  In  cant,  to  fteal. 
The  old  pret.  and  part,  ufed  by  Chaucer,  is  nome,  fimply 
for  took  and  taken. — To  nim  is  ftill  to  take  up  Iw/lily,  in 
the  north  of  England,  according  to  Grofe.  Todd. — They 
could  not  keep  themfelves  honeft  of  their  fingers,  but 
would  be  nimming  fomething  or  other  for  the  love  of 
thieving.  L' Eftrange. 

They’ll  queftion  Mars,  and  by  his  look 

Dete.fl  who  ’twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloak.  Htulibras. 

NIMBIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  nimbus,  a  ftorm, 
and  fero,  to  bring.]  Producing  florins.  Bailey. 
NIM'BLE,  adj.  [from  nim ;  or  numan,  Sax.  tractable.] 


NIM 

Quick  ;  aftive;  ready;  fpeedy;  lively;  expeditious.— -You 
have  dancing-fhoes  with  nimble  foies.  Shakejpcare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

Through  the  mid  feas  the  nimble  pinnace  fails 
Aloof  from  Crete  before  the  northern  gales.  Pope. 

NIM'BLE-FOOTED,  adj.  Scampering: 

Where’s  his  fon, 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Shakefpeare. 

NIM'BLE-JOINTED,  adj.  Aftive  ;  handy  at  labour  t 
They,  being  nimbler -jointed  than  the  reft. 

And  more  induftrious,  gathered  more  flore.  Spenfer. 

NIM'BLE- WITTED,  adj.  Quick;  eager  to  fpeak. — 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimble-ivitted  coun¬ 
cillor  at  the  bar,  who  was  forward  to  fpeak,  did  interrupt 
him  often,  faid  unto  him,  There  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
twixt  you  and  me  :  a  pain  to  me  to  fpeak,  and  a  pain  to 
you  to  hold  your  peace.  Bacon. 

NIM'BLENESS,  f.  Quicknefs;  a&ivity  ;  fpeed ;  agi¬ 
lity;  readinefs  ;  dexterity;  celerity;  expedition;  fwift- 
nefs.— Ovid  ranged  over  all  Parnaffus  with  great  nimble - 
nej's  and  agility;  but,  as  he  did  not  much  care  for  the  toil 
requifite  to  climb  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  roving  about  the  bottom.  Addijbn's  Guardian. 

We,  lying  ftill, 

Are  full  of  reft,  defence,  and  nimblenefs.  Shakefpeare. 
NIM'BLESS,  f.  Nimblenefs : 

Seemed  thofe  little  angels  did  uphold 

The  cloth  of  ftate,  and  on  their  purpled  wings 

Did  beare  the  pendants  through  their  nimblejj'e  bold.  Spenf. 

NIM'BLY,  adv.  Quickly;  fpeedily ;  actively. — The 
liquor  we  poured  from  the  cryftals,  and  fet  it  in  a  digeft- 
ing  furnace  to  evaporate  more  nimbly.  Boyle. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady’s  chamber, 

To  the  lafeivious  playing  of  a  lute.  Shakefpeare' s  Rich.  III. 

NIM'BO  ET'CHAUK,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  thirty-fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Ramgur. 

NIM'BOSE,  adj.  \_nimbofus,  Lat.]  Tempeftuous,  ftormy. 
Not  in  ufe. 

NIMBOS'ITY,  f  Storminefs.  Bailey. 

NIM'BURG,  or  Ni'emburg,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Bolefiaw,  near  the  Elbe.  In  the  year  1634. 
the  Saxon  troops  took  this  town  by  aflault :  fourteen 
miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Jung  Buntzel,  feventy  fiouth- 
eaft  of  Drefden,  and  twenty-fix  eaft-north-eaft  of  Prague. 
Lat.  50.  8.  N.  Ion.  15.  6.  E. 

NIM'BUS,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  circle  obferved  on  certain 
medals,  around  the  heads  of  fome  emperors  ;  anfwering 
to  the  areolae,  or  circles  of  light,  drawn  around  the  images 
of  faints.  The  nimbus  is  feen  on  the  medals  of  Maurice, 
Phocas,  and  others,  of  the  upper  empire. 

Nimbus,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  fcarf  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  women  wore  on  their  foreheads.  Nim¬ 
bus  was  likewife  ufed  for  the  money  thrown  among  the 
people  on  any  public  occafion. 

NIM'ECK.  See  Niemeck,  p.  78. 

NIM'EGUEN,  a  very  ancient,  rich,  ftrong,  and  populous, 
city  of  Holland,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Waal. 
It  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Magus  king  of  the 
Gauls.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Lower  Guelderland,  and 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  whole  duchy  ;  it  is  alfo 
the  chief  town  of  Betuwe,  or  Batavia,  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Batavi,  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Roman 
hiftory.  It  has  thirteen  gates,  and  is  defended  by  an 
ancient  fortrefs  called  Vlack-Hof,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar ;  and  feveral  other 
fortifications.  It  was  anciently  a  free  city.  The  em¬ 
peror  Charlemagne,  having  rebuilt  the  caftle  in  the  year 
775,  made  it  the  fecond  imperial  city  of  Lower  Ger¬ 
many;  Aix-la-Chapelle  being  the  firli,  and  Thionville 
the  third.  William  III.  king  of  the  Romans,  feparated  it 
from  the  empire,  and  united  it  to  the  comte  of  Holland, 
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In  1248;  but  being  in  want  of  money,  he  fold  it,  in  1270, 
with  its  territory,  for  21,000  marks  of  fiver,  to  Otho  III. 
comte  of  Guelders,  vvhofe  fuccelfors  remained  mailers  till 
the  States  of  Holland  revolted  againft  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  eftabliflied  their  independence  in  1609. 

In  1672,  Nimeguen  followed  the  fate  of  the  other'cities 
of  Guelderland,  being  taken  by  the  French,  in  whole 
hands  it  remained  two  years,  when  they  abandoned  it. 

In  the  year  1702,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  marechal 
Boufflers,  commanders  of  the  French  army,  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  it  again  ;  but  were  defeated  by  a  party  of 
Dutch  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Athlone. 

The  churches  of  Nimeguen  are  in  general  handfome 
ftrudtures;  the  town-houfe  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  magnificence.  In  this  city  was  held  the  celebrated 
congrefs  of  plenipotentiaries  of  almoll  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  the  30th  of  July, 
1678  ;  between  Spain  and  France,  on  the  6th  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  and  France,  and  between  the  emperor 
and  Sweden,  in  January  1679.  This  city  is  fifty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Amtlerdam.  Lat.  51. 53.  N.  Ion.  5.  47.  E. 

NI'MES,  Nem's,  or  Miho'mic,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Boleflaw  :  forty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dref- 
den,  and  thirty-eight  north  of  Prague. 

NI'MES.  See  Nismes. 

NIMET'ACUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  on  the  route  from  Caftellum  to 
Colonia  Agrippina,  between  Minaniacum  and  Camara- 
cum  :  eighteen  miles  from  the  former,  and  fourteen  from 
the  latter. 

NIMETU'LAHITES,  f.  A  kind  of  religious  among 
the  Turks,  fo  called  from  Nimetulahi,  their  inftitutor. 
When  a  Turk  would  be  admitted  into  the  order,  he  is  to 
(hut  himfelf  up  clofe  in  a  chamber  forty  days,  reftridted  to 
four  ounces  of  food  per  day.  The  term  expired,  the  Ni- 
metulahites  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  a  Moorilh 
dance,  accompanied  with  an  infinity  of  ridiculous  gefti- 
culations,  till  the  violence  of  the  exercife,  with  his  former 
regimen,  throws  him  down  on  the  ground.  This  fall  is 
conftrued  an  extacy,  during  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
a  vifion.  The  Nimetulahites  meet  every  Monday  in  the 
night-time,  and  fing  hymns,  repeat  prayers,  &c. 

NIMGOU'TA,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Kirin  :  640  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin. 
Lat.  44.  23.  N.  Ion.  129.  21.  E. 

NIMI'ETY,  f.  [iiimietas,  fchool  Lat.]  The  ftate  of 
being  too  much.- — They  become,  though  never  fo  good, 
by  their  nimiety,  faftidious.  Inftrud .  for  Oratory,  1682. 

NIM'IOUS,  adj.  [nimius,  Lat.]  Exceffive;  being  too 
much.  Bailey. 

NIMIQUA'S,  or  Namaquas,  a  nation  of  Southern 
Africa.  They  border  on  the  Hottentots  properly  fo  called, 
and  are  confidered  as  a  tribe  of  that  people.  They  are 
defcribed  by  Mons.  le  Vaillant,  as  follows  : 

“When  I  entered  the  Nimiqua  country,  mydefign  was 
to  inveftigate  every  thing  that  had  been  faid  of  it  at  the 
Cape.  How  many  tales  had  I  not  heard  of  this  nation  ! 
what  wonderful  things  concerning  its  manners,  its  arts, 
its  treafures,  &c.  The  reader  knows  already  what  to 
think  of  its  pretended  mines  of  gold  and  filver :  and  the 
tales  of  its  arts  and  its  laws  are  on  a  par  with  thofe  of  its 
mines. 

“  Kolben  is  the  man  who  has  ftamped  authority  on  all 
thefe  fables.  Even  I,  having  no  idea  refpedting  thefe  dif- 
tant  and  unknown  people,  gave  fome  credit  to  the  dreams 
of  this  writer.  In  confequence,  as  I  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  vifited  the  Hottentots,  I  every¬ 
where  fought  the  traces  of  that  flourifhing  agriculture, 
“  which  they  underftand  incomparably  better  than  the 
Europeans  of  the  Cape,  who  frequently  apply  to  them 
for  advice  on  the  fubjedl.”  I  was  defirous  of  feeing  fome 
of -thofe  folemn  marriage-ceremonies,  which  a  prieft  per¬ 
forms,  and  which  he  legitimates  by  fprinkling  the  newly- 
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united  couple  with  his  urine.  I  wifhed  to  vifit  the  pub¬ 
lic  prifons  of  thefe  people  ;  and  be  prefent  at  the  fittings 
of  their  tribunals,  and  the  decrees  of  their  fovereign 
council.  Perhaps  I  had  deftroyed  monfters  enough  in 
Africa  to  afpire  to  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  that 
order  of  knighthood,  the  progrefs  and  ceremonials  of 
which  the  hiftorian  has  defcribed  with  no  lefs  pomp  than 
minutenefs.  Alas  !  all  thefe  fplendid  chimeras  vanifhed 
before  me.  Religion,  police,  laws,  military  tallies,  orders 
of  battle,  treaties  of  peace,  experienced  generals,  pri- 
foners  of  war,  vanquifhers  and  vanquifhed,  were  all  ro¬ 
mances,  exifting  only  in  the  brain  of  the  author,  and  in 
the  taverns  where  they  had  been  told  him  by  thofe  who 
made  him  their  fport. 

“  Thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  his  • 
voyage,  theabbe  de  la  Caille  made  fome  (lay  at  the  Cape  ; 
and  thus  was  enabled,  on  fome  points  at  lead,  to  pafs 
judgment  on  the  work.  He  fpoke  of  it  as  he  ought,  and 
as  it  deferves.  Since  la  Caille,  other  travellers  have  given 
their  opinions  of  Kolben  ;  and  the  learned  now  know  how 
far  they  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of  that  traveller.  To 
liften  to  him,  in  all  the  Hottentot  tribes,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  mothers  have  the  inhuman  prejudice  of  refolving 
not  to  have  twins,  and  the  abominable  cuftom  of  deftroy- 
ing  one  of  the  two.  If  the  twins  confift  of  two  boys, 
or  two  girls,  they  kill  the  weaker  of  the  two  ;  if  a  boy 
and  girl,  the  girl,  he  fays,  is  the  viftim;  and  he  blufhes 
not  to  avow  that  he  has  witnefled  thefe  crimes.  Now,  I 
aver  that  this  charge  is  the  blacked  calumny  againft  na¬ 
ture  that  ever  defiled  the  pen  of  a  writer  deftitute  of  mo- 
defty.  The  fight  of  the  two  twins  of  one  of  the  wives 
of  the  chief  was  fufficient  to  convince  me  of  this.  How¬ 
ever,  as  thefe  children  might  have  been  an  exception  to 
the  general  law  for  fome  particular  reafon,  I  refolved  to 
interrogate  theirfather  refpedting  this  pretended  maflacre. 
Every  morning  before  I  went  a-hunting  he  came  to  fee 
me,  with  his  two  wives,  and  regale  himfelf  with  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  and  a  fmall  glafs  of  brandy.  Though  his  language 
was  different  from  that  of  the  Hottentots  on  the  weftern 
coaft,  yet,  in  the  two  months  I  had  fpent  in  the  country, 

I  had  learned  to  underftand  it  a  little,  and  make  myfelf 
underftood.  One  day,  as  I  was  fitting  on  the  grafs  near 
my  tent  with  him  and  his  two  wives,  I  turned  the  con- 
verfation  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  twins ;  and  alked  his  wife 
whether,  if  (he  (liould  have  twins  again,  (lie  would  not 
deftroy  one  of  them  ?  This  queftion  appeared  to  offend 
her:  (he  kept  filence,  and  fell  into  a  deep  mufing.  But 
her  hulband,  turning  towards  me,  and  reminding  me 
that  I  had  feveral  times  alked  him  fimilar  queftions,  de¬ 
clared  with  warmth  that  fuch  a  facrifice  was  impofiible. 
Thus  we  fee  how  unjuft  are  the  whites,  who,  believing 
Kolben,  accufe  the  Nimiquas  of  a  crime  fo  abominable  as 
to  be  an  outrage  againft  the  common  mother  of  all  beings. 

I  will  here  add,  that  the  Nimiquas  not  only  do  not  make 
away  with  one  of  their  twins  when  they  have  them,  but 
preferve  and  bring  up  all  their  children.  This  duly  is  fo 
natural,  that  I  could  not  have  made  them  comprehend  an 
idea  repugnant  to  it. 

“  Befides  the  grand  and  revolting  charge  of  which  I 
have  juft  fpoken,  I  had  heard,  relpefting  the  Greater 
Nimiquas,  another  abfurd  fable,  the  falfehood  of  which  I 
equally  verified.  This  was  not  told  me  at  the  Cape,  like 
the  preceding  one  :  I  had  it  from  Klaas  Bailer,  who,  being 
born  near  Orange  River,  might  have  known  fome  things 
refpedling  thefe  people  with  certainty.  According  to  him, 
the  fathers,  to  (how  what  aftedlion  they  bear  their  chil¬ 
dren,  feed  their  eldeft  in  a  particular  manner,  as  being  of 
right  the  firft  objedl  of  paternal  care.  For  this  purpofe, 
they  put  him  in  a  coop,  as  it  were :  that  is,  they  (hut  him 
up  in  a  trench  made  under  their  hut,  where,  being  de¬ 
prived  of  motion,  he  lofes  little  by  perfpiration,  while 
they  feed  and  cram  him  in  a  manner  with  milk  and 
greafe.  By  degrees  the  child  fattens,  and  gets  as  round 
as  a  barrel ;  and,  when  he  is  come  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  not 
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to  be  able  to  walk,  but  to  bend  under  his  own  weight, 
the  parents  exhibit  him  to  the  admiration  of  the  horde  ; 
who,  from  that  period,  conceive  more  or  lefs  efteem  and 
confideration  for  the  family,  according  as  the  monfter  has 
acquired  more  or  lefs  rotundity.  Such  was  the  account 
given  me  by  Klaas  Barter;  and,  though  it  appeared  to 
me  altogether  improbable,  yet  the  narrator  related  fo 
many  particulars  of  which  he  pretended  to  have  been  an 
e.ye-witnefs ;  he  had  fo  little  intereft  in  impofing  upon 
me;  and  the  human  mind,  in  uncultivated  and  ignorant 
nations,  appears  fometimes  capable  of  fuch  fenfelefs  cuf- 
toms  and  prejudices-;  that,  notwithftanding  my  reluctance, 
I  could  not  avoid  believing  it.  Soon,  however,  I  was  un¬ 
deceived.  Wherever  I  alked  any  queftions  on  the  fubjeCt, 
I  faw  that  the  people  to  whom  I  addreffed  myfelf  were 
ready  to  laugh  in  my  face.  Still,  as  it  appeared  rtrange  to 
me,  that  a  man  fliould  talk  of  what  he  had  feen,  when  he 
had  in  reality  feen  nothing  ;  as  it  was  portible  that  the 
fable  might  have  fome  foundation,  without  being  true 
in  all  its  particulars  ;  I  was  willing  to  convince  inylelf 
what  could  have  given  rife  to  it ;  and  every  time  I  vifited 
a  horde  I  took  care,  under  different  pretences,  to  examine, 
one  after  another,  all  the  huts  of  the  kraal,  and  to  alk 
which  was  the  eldeft  child  of  the  family  :  but  I  no-where 
faw  any  thing  that  indicated  either  this  pretended  coop, 
or  this  pretended  cramming.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  a 
tale  may  have  originated  among  the  planters  refiding  on 
the  Namero,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country  of 
the  Nitniquas  ;  that  it  was  a  pleafantry  of  fome  wit  of  the 
place  on  the  leannefs  of  thefe  people,  which  indeed  is 
extreme;  and  that  Klaas  Barter,  the  fon  of  a  Hottentot 
and  a  planter,  having  had  it  inftilled  into  him  in  his  in¬ 
fancy,  at  length,  like  other  romancers,  afferted  that  he 
had  feen  what  he  had  only  been  told. 

“  In  fize,  the  Greater  Nimiquas  are  taller  than  the 
other  Hottentot  tribes.  They  appear  even  to  exceed  in 
height  the  Gonaquas,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  in 
reality.  Their  (lender  bones,  delicate  air,  thin  fhape,  and 
fmall  legs,  every-thing,  in  fliort,  even  to  their  cloaks, 
which  reach  from  their  (boulders  to  the  ground,  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  illufion.  On  feeing  the  bodies  of  thefe  men 
as  (lender  as  the  ftern  of  a  tree,  you  would  alntoft  fuppofe 
them  to  have  parted  through  the  inftrument  of  a  wire- 
drawer.  Lefs  deep  in  colour  than  the  Caffres,  they  have, 
at  the  fame  time,  more  pleafing  features  than  the  other 
Hottentots,  becaufe  their  nofe  is  lefs  flattened,  and  their 
cheeks  lefs  prominent.  But  their  cold  and  unmeaning 
countenances,  their  phlegmatic  and  immoveable  'air,  give 
them  a  particular  character  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guirtied.  But  the  women  do  not  (hare  this  tranquil  apa¬ 
thy.  Gay, lively,  fportive,  and  loving  much  to  laugh,  you 
would  fuppofe  them  to  be  formed  of  different  materials. 
It  is  eafy  enough  to  conceive,  that  a  man  and  wife  may 
live  peaceably  together,  notwithftanding  fuch  difference 
of  difpofition;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  underftand  or  explain 
how  fuch  melancholy  fathers  can  beget  daughters  fo  gay, 
or  fuch  fprightly  w-omen  bear  fons  lb  dull. 

“  The  kroj's  differs  not  at  all  in  drape  from  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  cloak;  only  it  is  longer.  Many  of  them  ufe  the  (kins 
of  the  hyaena,  the  jackal,  or  the  ifatis,  when  they  are 
lucky  enough  to  procure  a  fufficiency  to  make  a  krofs. 
They  ornament  them  with  glafs  beads,  and  plates  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  they  obtain  from  the  Hottentots  of  the  colony. 
I  found  among  them  a  particular  fort  of  thefe  beads,  con¬ 
fiding  of  little  long  tubes  of  different  colours,  and  tranf- 
parent.  Thefe  being  unknown  at  the  Cape,  I  widied  to 
know  whence  thefavages  procured  them.  They  informed 
me  that  they  got  them  by  barter  with  other  neighbouring 
nations,  who  had  them  only  at  the  fecond-hand  ;  and  that 
they  came  originally  from  the  blacks  who  dwelt  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Indian  fea,  to  the  eaft  of  Africa,  by  whom 
they  were  fabricated.  If  the  beads  of  which  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  were  Hones  or  gems  coloured  by  nature,  it  might  be 
believed  that  the  blacks  of  the  weft,  after  having  reduced 
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them  to  little  pieces,  might  know  how  to  (hape  and  per¬ 
forate  them,  as  the  favages  of  Guiana  do  with  the  Ama¬ 
zonian  ftone.  I  have  found  coloured  fubftances  in  feve- 
ral  rocks  on  the  weft  of  Africa,  and  there  may  be  the  fame 
on  the  eaft.  But  thefe  in  queftion  are  enamels;  that  is 
to  fay,  glafs  made  by  fufion  and  formed  by  blowing.  Now, 
as  fuch  an  operation  requires,  not  only  for  the  melting, 
but  alfo  for  the  compoiition  of  colours,  confiderable  (kill, 
implements,  chemical  knowledge,  &c.  I  think  it  may  be 
affirmed, without  any  great  raftinefs,  that  the  negroes  of 
the  eaft  were  never  mailers  of  fuch  an  art;  and  that  the 
enamels  they  fell  to  their  neighbours  probably  come 
from  the  Portuguefe  colonies  of  Mofambique.  I  have  in 
my  cabinet  one  of  thefe  girdles  of  glafs  beads;  and  I 
can  affert  that  it  is  neither  of  French  nor  Dutch  manu¬ 
facture.  Befides  the  kind  of  decoration  which  I  have 
juft  defcribed,  the  Greater  Nimiquas  ufe  another;  that  of 
daubing  their  hair  with  a  thick  layer  of  greafe,  mingled 
with  the  powder  of  different  odoriferous  woods.  Many 
of  them  tattoo  their  faces,  arms,  and  even  bodies;  but 
the  latter  cuftom  is  not  fo  prevalent  among  them  as 
among  other  people  more  to  the  north. 

“  As  to  religion,  divine  worship,  priefts,  temples,  and 
the  idea  of  an  immortal  foul,  they  are  all  non-entities  to 
them.  Of  thefe  fubjefts,  like  all  the  reft  of  the  favages 
their  neighbours,  they  have  not  the  (lighted  notion. 
Nature  has  told  them  fufliciently  plain,  not  to  do  to  ano¬ 
ther  what  they  would  not  another  (hould  do  to  them ; 
and  their  little  affociations,  which  are  a  commencement 
of  civilization,  lead  them  in  this  relpeCl  farther  than  many 
cultivated  people,  by  enjoining  them  to  do  to  others  as 
they  would  be  done  by. 

“  After  what  I  have  faid  of  the  phlegmatic  temper  of 
the  Nimiquas,  it  will  be  fuppofed  that  they  are  by  no 
means  warlike-.  Yet,  like  the  furrounding  nations,  they 
have  their  affagays  and  poifoned  arrows  ;  and,  like  them, 
can  handle  thefe  arms  udrh  dexterity.  They  portefs  alfo 
thofe  war-oxen,  fo  formidable  in  battle,  and  fo  favourable 
to  the  cowardice  or  inactivity  of  the  combatants.  They 
have  even  a  peculiar  implement  of  war  which  their  neigh¬ 
bours  have  not :  this  is  a  large  buckler,  of  the  height 
of  the  perfon  who  bears  it,  behind  which  the  Nimiqua  can 
completely  conceal  himfelf.  But,  befides  that  his  natural 
apathy  prevents  him  from  giving  or  taking  offence,  he  is  in 
reality  pufillanimous  and  cowardly  from  the  coldnefs  of 
his  difpofition.  To  utter  only  the  name  of  Ilouzouana 
before  him  is  fufRcient  to  make  him  tremble.  This  name 
is  that  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  born  brave  and  warlike, 
and  diftinguifhed  from  other  African  nations  by  peculiar 
features. 

“  Their  mufical  inftruments  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  other  Hottentots  ;  but  their  dancing  is  very  different, 
and  refembles  the  temper  of  the  nation.  If  the  coun¬ 
tenance  have  received  from  nature  features  that  can 
exprefs  our  paftions,  the  body  has  alfo  its  attitudes  and 
movements  that  paint  our  temper  and  feelings.  >  The 
dance  of  the  Nimiqua  is  frigid  like  himfelf;  and  fo  de¬ 
void  of  grace  and  hilarity,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  gaiety  of  the  women,  it  might  be  called  the  dance 
of  the  dead.  Thefe  tortoifes,  to  whom  dancing  is  a  fa¬ 
tigue,  (how  little  eagernefs  for  any  thing  but  wagers, 
games  of  calculation  and  chance,  and  all  the  fedentary 
amulements  which  require  patience  and  reflection,  of 
which  they  are  more  capable  than  they  are  of  motion.” 
Second  Journey  into  the  Interior  of  Africa. 

NIMIQUI'PAR,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hiaqui :  1 56  miles  eaft  of  Riochico. 

NIM'MER,  f  A  thief,  a  pilferer. — Blank  fchemes  to 
difcover  trimmers.  Hudibras. 

NIM'MIZSCH,  or  Nimptsciien,  a  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Leipfic :  two  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Grimma. 

NIMRHAs'UM,  in  ancient  geography,  Kerche,  a  town 
of  theTauric  Cherfonefus,  having,  according  to  Strabo, 
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a  good  port.  It  was  fituated  north-weft  of  Acra,  nearly 
eaft  ofZephyrium,  and  fouth-fouth-weft  of  theBofphorus 
or  Panticapteum.  ' 

NIMPTSCH,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Brieg,  near  the  Lohe,  with  a  caftle  on  an  eminence.  The 
Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  have  each  a  church  : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Brieg,  and  twenty-four 
fouth  of  Brefiau.  Lat.  50.  37.  N.  Ion.  16.45.  E. 

NIM'RAH,  or  Nimrim,  a  city  of  the  Gadites,  fome- 
wlrere  about  the  head  of  the  river  Arnon.  Num.  xxxii.  3. 
36.  But,  if  Nimrim  ftood  where  Jerome  places  Bename- 
rium,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  an(i  a  little  north-eaft  of  Zoar,  it 
muft  have  been  a  different  place  from  Nimrah.  Thefe 
places  feem  to  have  had  their  names  from  the  plenty  of 
“leopards”  about  them.  The  waters  of  Nimrim  were 
defolate,  when  the  fathers  therein,  or  the  inhabitants 
ail  the  banks  thereof,  were  cut  off,  or  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  by  the  Affyrians  and  Chaldeans.  If  xv.  6.  Jer. 
xlviii.  34. 

NINI'RITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Neu- 
ftadt :  four  miles  north  of  Neuftadt. 

NIM'ROD,  in  Scripture-hiftory,  the  fixth  fon  of  Cufh, 
and  in  all  appearance  much  younger  than  any  of  his  bro¬ 
thers:  for  Mofes  mentions  the  fons  of  Raamah,  his  fourth 
hrother,  before  he  fpeaks  of  him.  What  the  facred  hifto- 
rian  fays  of  him  is  fhort ;  and  yet  he  fays  more  of  him 
than  of  any  other  of  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  till  he  comes 
to  Abraham.  He  tells  us,  that  Nimrod  began  to  be  a  might 1/ 
one  in  the  earth  ;  that  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord, 
even  to  a  proverb;  and  that  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar.  Gen.  x.  8-10. 

From  this  account  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
extraordinary  ftrength  and  valour.  Some  reprefent  him 
as  a  giant ;  all  confider  him  as  a  great  warrior.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thought,  that  by  the  words  a  mighty  hunter,  is  to 
be  underftood  that  he  was  a  great  tyrant;  But  lome  of 
the  rabbins  interpret  thofe  words  favourably,  faying,  that 
Nimrod  was  qualified  by  a  peculiar  dexterity  and  ftrength 
for  the  chafe,  and  that  he  offered  to  God  the  game  which 
he  took  ;  and  feveral  of  the  moderns  are  of  opinion  that 
this  paffage  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  his  tyrannical  op- 
preffions,  or  of  hunting  of  men,  but  of  beafts.  It  muft 
be  owned,  that  the  phrafe  before  the  Lord  may  be  taken 
in  a  favourable fenfe,  and  as  a  commendation  of  a  perfon’s 
good  qualities ;  but  in  this  place  the  generality  of  expo¬ 
sitors  underhand  it  otherwile. 

Hunting  muft  have  been  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  times  juft  after  the  difperfion,  when  all 
countries  were  over-run  with  wild  beafts,  of  which  it  was 
neceflary  they  fhould  be  cleared,  in  order  to  make  them 
habitable;  and,  therefore, nothing feemed  more  proper  to 
procure  a  man  efteern  and  honour  in  thofe  ages  than  his 
being  an  expert  hunter.  By  that  exercife,  we  are  told, 
the  ancient  Perfians  fitted  their  kings  for  war  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  hunting  is  ftill,  in  many  countries,  confidered 
as  one  part  of  a  royal  education. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fhort  hiftory  of  Nimrod  which 
carries  the  lead  air  of  reproach,  except  his  name,  which 
fignifies  a  rebel ;  and  that  is  the  circumftance  which  feems 
to  have  occafioned.  the  injurious  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  of  him  in  all  ages.  Commentators  being  pre- 
poffeffed  in  general,  that  the  curfe  of  Noah  fell  upon  the 
pofterity  of  Ham,  and,  finding  this  prince  ftigmatized  by 
his  name,  have  interpreted  every  paffage  relating  to  him 
to  his  difadvantage.  They  reprefent  him  as  a  rebel  againft 
God,  in  perfuading  the  defeendants  of  Noah  to  difobey 
the  divine  command  to  difperfe,  and  in  letting  them  to 
build  the  tower  of  Babel,  with  an  impious  defign  of 
fealing  heaven.  They  brand  him  as  an  ambitious  ufur- 
per,  and  an  infolent  oppreffor  ;  and  make  him  the  author 
of  the  adoration  of  fire,  of  idolatrous  worfliip  given  to 
men,  and  the  firft  perfecutoron  the  fcore  of  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  fome  account  him  a  virtuous  prince,  who, 
far  from  advifing  the  building  of  Babel,  left  the  country, 
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and  went  into  Affyria,  becaufehe  would  not  give  his  con- 
fent  to  that  project. 

Nimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  firft  king 
after  the  flood;  though  fome  authors,  fuppofinga  planta¬ 
tion  or  difperfion  prior  to  that  of  Babel,  have  made  kings 
in  feveral  countries  before  his  time.  Mizraim  is  thought, 
by  many  who  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  to  have  begun  his  reign  much  earlier  than 
Nimrod  ;  and  others,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  fpoken  in  Affyria,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Canaan, 
affirm  thofe  countries  to  have  been  peopled  before  the 
confufion  of  tongues. 

The  four  cities  Mofes  gives  to  Nimrod  conftituted  a 
large  kingdom  in  thofe  early  times,  when  few  kings  had 
more  than  one;  but,  whether  he  became  poffeffed  of  thofe 
cities  by  conqueft  or  otherwife  does  not  appear.  It  is 
moft  probable  he  did  not  build  Babel,  all  the  pofterity  of 
Noah  feeming  to  have  been  equally  concerned  in  that  at¬ 
tempt;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  built  the  other  three, 
though  the  founding  of  them,  and  many  more,  with  other 
works,  are  attributed  to  him  by  fome  authors.  It  may  feem 
alfo  a  little  ftrange  that  Nimrod  fhould  be  preferred  to 
the  regal  dignity,  and  enjoy  the  moft  cultivated  part  of 
the  earth  then  known,  rather  than  any  other  of  the  elder 
chiefs,  or  heads  of  nations,  even  of  the  branch  of  Ham. 
Perhaps  it  was  conferred  on  him  for  his  dexterity  in  hun¬ 
ting;  or,  it  may  be,  he  did  not  affume  the  title  of  king 
till  after  his  father  Cufh’s  death,  who  might  have  been 
fettled  there  before  him,  and  left  him  the  fovereignty ; 
but  we  incline  to  think  that  he  feized  Shinar  from  the 
defeehdants  of  Shem,  driving  out  Afliur,  who  from  thence 
went  and  founded  Nineveh,  and  other  cities  in  Affyria. 
Gen.  x.  1 1. 

The  Scripture  does  not  inform  us  when  Nimrod  began 
his  reign.  Some  date  it  before  the  difperfion  ;  but  fuch  a 
conjefture  does  not  feem  to  fuit  with  the  Mofaical  hiftory; 
for  before  the  difperfion  we  read  of  no  city  but  Babel ,  nor 
could  there  well  be  more,  while  all  mankind  were  yet  in 
a  body  together ;  but,  when  Nimrod  affirmed  the  regal 
title,  there  feem  to  have  been  other  cities;  a  circumftance 
which  (hows  it  was  a  good  while  after  the  difperfion.  The 
learned  writers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  place  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign  thirty  years  from  that  event ;  and  in  all 
likelihood  it  fhould  be  placed  rather  later  than  earlier. 

Authors  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  find  Nim¬ 
rod  in  profane  hiftory  :  fome  have  imagined  him  to  be  the 
fame  with  Belus,  the  founder  of  the  Babyloniffi  empire  ; 
others  take  him  to  be  Ninus,  the  firft  Aflyrian  monarch. 
Some  believe  him  to  have  been  Evechous,  the  firft  Chal¬ 
dean  king  after  the  deluge;  and  others  perceive  a  great 
refemblance  between  him  and  Bacchus,  both  in  actions 
and  name.  Some  of  the  Mohammedan  writers  fuppofe 
Nimrod  to  have  been  Zohak,  a  Perfian  king  of  the  firft 
dynafty:  others  contend  for  his  being  Cay  Caus,  the 
fecond  king  of  the  fecond  race  ;  and  fome  of  the  Jews, 
fay  he  is  the  fame  with  Amraphel  the  king  of  Shinar, 
mentioned- by  Moles.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in  thefe 
conje&ures,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  of  his  immediate 
fucceffors. 

The  Scripture  mentions  nothing  as  to  the  death  of 
Nimrod  ;  but  authors  have  taken  care  that  fuch  an  effen- 
tial  circumftance  in  his  hiftory  fhould  not  be  wanting. 
Some  of  the  rabbins  pretend  he  was  flain  by  Efau,  whom 
they  make  his  contemporary.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he 
was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was 
overthrown  by  tempeftuous  winds.  Others  fay  that,  as  he 
led  an  army  againft  Abraham,  God  fent  a  fquadron  of 
gnats,  which  deftroyed  moft  of  them,  and  particularly 
Nimrod,  whole  brain  was  pierced  by  one  of  thofe  infedls. 
Anc.  Univ.  Hift. 

NIMS,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifesnear  Schoneck,  in 
the  department  of  the  Forefts,  and  runs  into  the  Prum 
near  its  union  with  the  Sour. 

NIM'SHI,  [Heb,  refeued  from  danger.]  A  feripture- 
name. 
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NIN-ANGA'NI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gomphrena. 

NIN-O',  in  chronology,  the  name  of  the  era  moll  com¬ 
monly  ufed  among  the  japanefe.  It  commences  with  the 
reign  of  Sin-ma,  the  founder  of  their  monarchy,  660 
years  before  the  Chrillian  era. 

NI'NAF,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  fourteen,  miles  north  of  Cairo. 

NINCOMPOO'P,  J’.  [a  corruption  of  the  Latin  non 
compos.']  A  fool ;  a  trifler. — An  old  ninnyhammer,  a  do¬ 
tard,  a  nincompoop,  is  the  bell  language  fhe  can  aftord  me. 
Adclifon. 

NIN'DIA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Burd  wan. 

NI'NE,  adj.  [niun,  Goth,  mgon,  Sax.]  One  more  than 
eight;  one  lei’s  than  ten. — The  faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to 
afteCtation,  and  not  to  the  want  of  underftanding.  Swift. 
The  weird  fillers 
Thus  do  go  about,  about, 

Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 

And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine.  Shake fpeare's  Macbeth. 

NINE,  f.  The  number  or  figure  reprefenting  five  ancT 
four;  as,  Put  a  nine  in  that  place  ;  Call  out  the  nines  to 
prove  your  fum. — The  lall  of  the  radical  numbers  or  cha¬ 
racters,  from  the  combination  of  which  any  definite  num¬ 
ber,  however  large,  may  be  produced. — It  is  obferved  by 
arithmeticians,  that  the  products  of  nine  compofe  always 
either  nine  orfome  lefler  products  of  nine,  if  you  add  to¬ 
gether  all  the  characters  of  which  any  of  the  former  pro¬ 
ducts  are  compofed  :  thus  of  18,  27,  36,  which  are  products 
of  9,  you  make  9,  by  adding  1  to  8,  2  to  7,  3  to  6.  Thus 
369  is  a  produCt  alfo  of  9;  and  if  you  add  3,  6,  and  9,  you 
make  18,  a  lefler  produCt  of  9.  Hume. 

NINE.  See  Nen,  vol.  xvi. 

NINE-FEET  F.AR'BOUR,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Florida.  Lat.  27.  N.  Ion.  82.  50.  W. 

NI'NE-FOLD,  adj.  Nine  times ;  any  thing  nine  times 
repeated ; 

This  huge  convex  of  fire, 

Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Nine-fold..  Milton's  P.  L. 

NI'NE-HOLES,  a  boyilli  game,  played  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Mr.  Strutt  fays, 
“  I  have  not  met  with  any  delcription  of  this  paftime ;  but 
I  apprehend  it  refembled  a  modern  one  frequently  prac¬ 
ticed  at  the  outfkirts  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  faid  to  have 
been  inllituted,  or  more  properly  revived,  about  twenty 
years  back,  as  a  fuccedaneum  for  Ikittles,  when  the  ma- 
giftrates  caufed  the  {kittle-grounds  in  and  near  London  to 
be  levelled,  and  the  frames  removed.  The  game  is  fimply 
this  :  Nine  holes  are  made  in  a  fquare  board,  and  difpofed 
in  three  row's,  three  holes  in  each  row,  all  of  them  at  equal 
diftances,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart;  to  every 
hole  is  affixed  a  numeral,  from  one  to  nine,  fo  placed  as  to 
form  fifteen  in  every  row.  The  board,  thus  prepared,  is  fix¬ 
ed  horizontally  upon  the  ground,  andfurrounded  on  three 
fides  with  a  gentle  acclivity.  Every  one  of  the  players, 
being  furniftied  with  a  certain  numberof  fmall  metal  balls, 
{lands,  in  his  turn,  by  a  mark  made  upon  the  ground, 
about  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  board  ;  at  which  he  bowds 
the  balls;  and,  according  to  the  value  of  the  figures  be¬ 
longing  to  the  holes  into  which  they  roll,  his  game  is  reck¬ 
oned  ;  and  he  who  obtains  the  higheft  number  is  the 
winner.  Dr.  Johnfon  confounds  this  paftime  with  that 
of  liayles,  and  fays,  e  It  is  a  kind  of  play  Hill  retained  in 
Scotland,  in  which  nine  holes,  ranged  in  threes,  are  made 
in  the  ground,  and  an  iron  bullet  rolled  in  among  them.’ 

“  I  have  formerly  feen  a  paftime  praCtifed  by  fchool- 
boys,  called  nine-holes,  or  marble-board.  It  was  played 
with  marbles,  which  they  bowled  at  a  board,  fet  upright, 
refembling  a  bridge,  with  nine  fmall  arches,  all  of  them 
numbered ;  if  the  marble  {truck  againft  the  fides  of  the 
arches,  it  became  the  property  of  the  boy  to  whom  the 
board  belonged  ;  but,  if  it  went  through  anyone  of  them, 
the  bowler  claimed  a  number  of  marbles  equal  to  the 


number  upon  the  arch  it  paffed  through.”  Three-holes  is 
alfo  played  with  marbles.  A  marble  is  to  be  {hot  fome  cer¬ 
tain  diftance  into  the  firft  hole,  from  the  firft  into  the  fe- 
cond,  See.  See.  Sports  and  Pa/limes,  p.  204.,  5. 

_  NINE  I'SLANDS,  a  clufterof  fmall  iflands  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  ;  fo  called  by  Capt.  Carteret.  Lat.  4.  40.  S. 
Ion.  1 54.  30.  E. 

NINE  MEN’s  MOR'RICE.  See  Morrice,  vol.  xvi.  p.17. 

NINE-MILE  HOU'SE,  a  village  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  Ireland;  well  known  to  thofe  who  travel  the 
great  louthern  road,  as  the  ftage  between  Kilkenny  and 
Clonmell.  It  is  feventy-one  miles  fouth-weft  from  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  eleven  north-eaft  from  Clonmell. 

NI'NE-PENCE,  f.  A  lilver  coin  valued  at  nine-pence. 
— Three  filver  pennies,  and  a  nine-pence  bent.  Gay's  Pafl. 

NINE-PIN  COL'LAR ,  J\  A  fort  of  horfe-collar  which 
is  made  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  the  ninepin. 

NI'NE-PINS,  J\  A  play  where  nine  pieces  of  wood  are 
fet  up  on  the  ground  to  be  thrown  down  by  a  bowl.  See 
Skittles. — A  painter  made  bloffoms  upon  trees  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  fchool-boys  playing  at  nine-pins  upon  ice  in 
July.  Peacham. 

For  as  when  merchants  break,  o’erthrown 

Like  nine-pins  they  ftrike  others-down.  Hudibras. 

NI'NE  PINS,  two  fmall  iflands  on  the  Mergui  Archi¬ 
pelago,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Saddle  Ifland. 

NINE-SCO'RE,  adj.  Nine  times  twenty.  — Eugenius 
has  two  hundred  pounds  a-year;  but  never  values  him- 
felf  above  nine-Jcom,  as  not  thinking  he  has  a  right  to  the 
tenth  part,  which  he  always  appropriates  to  charitable  ufes. 
Adclifon' s  Sped. 

NiNETEE'N,  adj.  Nine  and  ten  ;  one  lefs  than  twenty. 
— Nineteen  in  twenty  of  perplexing  words  might  be  chang¬ 
ed  into  ealy  ones,  fuch  as  occur  to  ordinary  men.  Swift. 

NINETEE'NTH,  adj.  The  ordinal  of  nineteen;  the 
ninth  after  the  tenth. — In  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzaradan.  2 
Kings,  xxv.  8. 

NI'NETIETI-I,  adj.  The  ordinal  of  ninety  ;  the  tenth 
nine  times  told. 

NI'NETY,  adj.  Nine  times  ten. — Enos  lived  ninety 
years,  and  begat  Cainan.  Gen.  v.  9. 

NINETY-SIX', a  dillriCt  of  the  upper  country  of South- 
Carolina,  weft  of  Orangeburg  diftriCl,  and  comprehends 
the  counties  of  Edgefield,  Abbeville,  Laurens,  and  New¬ 
bury.  It  contains  33,674  white  inhabitants,  fends  twelve 
reprelentatives  and  four  fenators  to  the  ftate-legiflatiire, 
three  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  for  each  county, 
and  one  member  to  congrefs.  It  produces  confiderable 
quantities  of  tobacco  for  exportation.  The  chief  town  is 
Cambridge,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Ninety-Six,  be- 
caufe  it  was  fo  many  miles  diftant  from  Keowe  in  the 
Cherokee  country  ;  and  it  was  originally  fiirrounded  with 
a  ftockade,  as  a  protection  againft  the  Indians.  In  1780, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Britiflij  by  whom  it  was  further  forti¬ 
fied  with  fixteen  falient  angles,  a  ditch,  frieze,  and  abbatis. 
The  town  is  fifty-one  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Columbia. 
Lat.  34.  8.  N.  Ion.  82.  2.  W. 

NIN'EVEH,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capital  city  of 
Aflyria,  founded  by  Athur  the  fon  of  Shem,  (Gen.  x.  n.) 
or,  as  others  read  the  text,  by  Nimrod  the  fon  of  Cufli. 

However  this  be,  yet  it  muft  be  owned  that  Nineveh 
was  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  the  moft  famous,  the  1110ft 
potent,  and  largeft,  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  exaftly  to  affign  the  time  of  its  foundation ;  but  it 
cannot  be  long  after  the  building  of  Babel.  It  was  fitu- 
ated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
the  prophet  Jonas,  who  was  fent  thither  under  Jeroboam 
II.  king  of  Ifrael,  and,  as  Calmet  thinks,  under  the  reign 
of  Pul,  father  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Aflyria,  Nineveh 
was  a  very  great  city,  its  circuit  being  three  days’ jour¬ 
ney  ;  (Jonah  iii.  3.)  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  has  given  us 
the  dimenfions  of  it,  lays,  it  was  480  ftadia  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  or  47  miles ;  and  that  it  was  furrounded  with  lofty 
1  walls 
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walls  and  towers;  the  former  being  200  feet  in  height, 
and  fo  very  broad  that  three  chariots  might  drive  on 
them  abreaft;  and  the  latter  200  feet  in  height,  and  1500 
in  number;  and  Strabo  allows  it  to  have  been  much 
larger  than  Babylon.  Diodorus  Siculus  was,  however, 
certainly  miftaken,  or  rather  his  tranfcribers,  as  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiilory  think,  in  placing  Nineveh 
on  the  Euphrates;  fince  all  hiftorians,  as  well  as  geogra¬ 
phers,  who  fpeak  of  that  city,  tell  us  in  exprefs  terms 
that  it  Rood  on  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  Jonah’s  mif- 
fion  thither,  it  was  fo  populous,  that  it  was  reckoned  to 
contain  more  than  120,000  perfons  who  could  not  dif- 
tinguiih  their  right  hand  from  their  left,  (Jonah  iv.  11.) 
which  is  generally  explained  of  young  children  that  had 
not  yet  attained  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  ;  fo  that,  upon  this 
principle,  it  is  computed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
were  then  above  600,000  perfons.  This  city  was  very 
early  noted  for  wealth,  idolatry,  and  other  wickednefs. 
When  Jonah  the  prophet,  about  A.  M.  3142,  warned  the 
inhabitants,  that,  if  they  did  not  repent,  they  fliould  be 
deftroyed  within  forty  days,  they  were  mightily  affe&ed  ; 
a  Fa  ft  of  three  days  was  appointed,  and  they  cried  loudly 
to  God  for  the  preventing  of  this  ftroke.  He  heard  their 
prayers,  and  long  delayed  their  ruin. 

Ufher,  Rollin,  and  others,  will  have  Nineveh  to  have 
been  deftroyed  under  one  Sardanapalus,  the  foil  of  Pul, 
by  Arbaces  the  Mede,  and  Belefis  the  Chaldean.  But  no 
ancient  author  mentions  a  double  deftrudlion  of  Nineveh  ; 
and  the  relations  of  its  deftru£lion,  though  by  different 
authors  referred  to  different  times,  and  placed  under 
kings  of  a  different  name,  are  fo  fimilar,  that  we  cannot 
but  fuppofe  they  relate  to  the  fame  event.  Indeed,  the 
Scripture  exprefsly  declares,  that  Nineveh’s  ruin  would 
be  fo  complete  as  to  need  no  repetition.  The  kings  of 
Aflyria  had  collected  into  it  the  moll  of  the  wealth  of  the 
eaft,  (Nah.  ii.  9,  12.)  Nahum  defcribes  the  ruin  of  Nine¬ 
veh  in  the  molt  graphical  manner:  that  the  rivers  fliould 
break  through  the  walls,  (chap.  i.  8.  ii.  6.)  that  their 
troops  and  inhabitants  fliould  be  quite  difpirited,  (chap, 
iii.  13.)  and  feized  in  their  drunkennefs,  (chap.  i.  10.  iii. 
11.  18.)  their  allies  fhould  defert  them,  or  their  mer¬ 
chants  forfake  the  city,  (chap.  iii.  16.)  and  their  own 
officers,  through  drunkennefs  or  ftupidity,  defert  their 
flation,  (ver.  17.)  and  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans  ride 
with  torches  through  the  city  in  the  night,  (ii.  3,  4.) 
The  Medes  and  Perfians  had  feveral  times  laid  liege 
to  this  city,  and  were  diverted  by  various  accidents  ; 
but,  after  the  mafl'acre  of  the  Tartars  in  Media,  they 
repeated  the  fiege  ;  Cyaxares  and  Nebuchadnezzar  being 
the  commanders.  After  they  had  lain  before  it  three 
years,  vhe  river  Tigris,  or  Lycus,  exceedingly  fwollen, 
broke  down  two  miles  and  a  half  of  the  wall.  When 
-the  waters  affuaged,  the  befiegers  ruflied  into  the  city, 
and  murdered  the  inhabitants,  who  lay  buried  in  their 
drunkennefs,  occafioned  by  an  advantage  which  they 
had  juft  before  gained  over  the  enemy.  When  the  king, 
whole  name  we  fuppofe  was  Sardanapalus,  heard  the 
city  was  taken,  he  fhut  up  himfelf  and  his  family,  and 
wealth,  it  is  faid  to  the  value  of  about  25,000,000,000 
fterling,  in  the  palace,  and  then  fet  fire,  to  it,  and  de¬ 
ftroyed  all  that  was  in  it.  It  is  faid  it  was  fifteen  days 
before  the  flames  were  quenched.  This  happened  about 
A.  M.  3403.  B.  C.  606.  This  city  was  never  rebuilt; 
another  Nineveh,  orNinus,  was  built  near  it,  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  at  prefent 
there  is  fcarce  a  veftige  to  be  difcerned,  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  Nah.  i.  ii.  iii.  Zeph.  ii.  13-15.  Modern  tra¬ 
vellers,  however,  fay  that  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh 
may  ftill  be  feen  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Tigris,  oppo- 
ftte  to  the  city  of  Moful.  (SeeMosuL.)  But  this  aflertion 
is  far  from  feeming  probable  ;  for  every  trace  of  it  feems 
to  have  fo  totally  difappeared,  even  fo  early  as  A.  D.  627, 
that  the  vacant  fpace  afforded  a  fpacious  field  for  the  cele¬ 
brated  battle  between  the  emperor  Heraclius  and  the  Per¬ 
fians.  There  are  few  things  in  ancient  hiftory  which  have 


more  puzzled  the  learned  world,  than  to  determine  the 
fpot  where  this  city  flood.  Mr.  Ives  informs  us,  that 
fome  have  imagined  it  flood  near  Jonah’s  tomb  ;  while 
others  fix  it  at  another  place,  fome  hours’  journey  up  the 
Tigris.  Thefe  different  opinions,  however,  feem  perfectly 
reconcilable  ;  for  it  appears  at  leaft  probable,  that  ancient 
Nineveh  took  in  the  whole  of  the  ground  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  ruined  places.  Mr.  Ives  adds,  that 
“  what  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that  much  of  this 
ground  is  now  hilly ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  rubbifh  of 
the  ancient  buildings.  There  is  one  mount  of  200  or  300 
yards  fquare,  which  Hands  fome  yards  north-eaft  of  Jonah’s 
tomb  ;  whereon  it  is  likely  a  fortification  once  flood.  It 
feems  to  have  been  made  by  nature,  or  perhaps  both  by 
nature  and  art,  for  fuch  an  ufe.”  Brown's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  vol.  i.  ii. 

NIN'EVITE,_/1  An  inhabitant  of  Nineveh. 

NING,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chen-fi, 
on  the  Mali-en  river;  503  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking. 
Lat.  35.  36.  N.  Ion.  107.  29.  E. 

NING,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Yun¬ 
nan  :  1182  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  24. 
20.  N.  Ion.  102.  42.  E. 

NING-HIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Chen-fi :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Yung-Hing. 

NING-HIA-OUE'I,  a  fortrefs  of  China,  in  Chen-fi,  on 
the  borders  of  Tartary :  five  hundred  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  38.  32.  N.  Ion.  105.  39.  E. 

NING-KOU'E,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Kiang-nan  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nhing-koue. 

NING-KIANG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank, 
in  Chen-fi  :  665  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peking.  Lat.  32.  45.  N. 
Ion.  106.  E. 

NING-PO',  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Tclie- 
kang.  This  city,  which  Europeans  have  called  Liam-po, 
is  a  very  good  port,  on  the  eaftern  fea  of  China,  over 
againft  Japan.  It  is  a  city  of  the  firft  order,  and  has  four 
towns  of  the  third  under  its  jurifdidlion  :  it  is  fituated  on 
the  confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers,  which  after  their 
union  form  a  channel,  reaching  to  the  fea,  and  is  deep 
enough  to  bear  vefl’els  of  200  tons.  One  of  thefe  rivers, 
which  the  Chinefe  call  Kin,  comes  from  the  fouth; 
the  other,  called  Yao,  from  w'eft-north-wefl.  Thefe  rivers 
water  a  plain,  furrounded  almoft  on  all  lides  with  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  form  a  fort  of  an  oval  bafin,  whofe  diameter 
from  eaft  to  weft  (drawing  a  line  acrofs  the  city)  may  be 
about  twenty  miles ;  that  from  north  to  fouth  is  much 
greater.  The  plain,  which  refembles  a  garden  for  its 
levelnefs  and  cultivation,  is  full  of  towns  and  houfes,and 
divided  by  a  great  number  of  canals,  made  by  the  waters 
which  fall  from  the  mountains.  It  is  662  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  29.  54.  N.  Ion.  120.  14.  E. 

NING-YU'EN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  fituated  on 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  gulph  of  Leao-tong : 
twenty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin. 

NING-YU'EN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Chen-fi:  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Kong-tchang. 

NING-YU'EN,  a  river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  runs 
into  the  Gulf  of  Leao-tong,  a  little  below  Ning-yuen. 

NING'HEN,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eighteen  miles  north 
of  Burdwan. 

NIN'GO,  or  Allampi,  a  diftridl  or  kingdom  of  Africa, 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name :  forty- 
three  miles  weft-fouth-well  from  the  river  Volta.  Lat. 
5.  18.  N.  Ion.  o.  36.  W. 

NIN'GUM,  or  Mingum,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Italy,  upon  the  route  from  Aquilea  to  Salona,  be¬ 
tween  Tergefte  and  Pucentium  ;  twenty-eight  miles  from 
the  firft,  and  eighteen  from  the  fecond. 

NIN'IAN,  commonly  called  St.  Ninian,  a  holy  man 
among  the  ancient  Britons.  He  refided  at  or  near  a  place 
called  by  Ptolemy  Leucopibia,  and  by  Bede  Candida  Cafa; 
but  the  Englifli  and  Scotch  called  it  Whithorne.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  converted  the  Scots  and 
Pidls  to  the  Chriltian  faith;  which  he  did  during  the 
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reign  of  Tlieodofius  the  younger.  Eede  informs  us,  that 
he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  in  a  ftyle  un¬ 
known  to  the  Britons  of  that  time  j  and  adds,  that 
during  his  time  the  Saxons  held  this  province  ( Galluvidia , 
now  Galloway),  and  that,  as  in  confequence  of  the  labours 
of  this  faint  the  converts  to  Chriftianity  increafed,  an 
epifcopal  fee  was  eftablilhed  there.  Dr.  Henry,  conlider- 
ing  that  “  few  or  none  of  the  writings  of  the  mod:  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Britifh  church  are  now  extant,  and  fince  little 
being  faid  of  them  by  their  cotemporaries,  we  can  know  lit¬ 
tle  of  their  perfonal  hiftory,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  eru¬ 
dition,”  gives  a  fhort  account  of  fome  of  them.  Of  St. 
Ninian  he  fays,  “  he  was  a  Briton  of  noble  birth  and  ex¬ 
cellent  genius.  After  he  had  received  as  good  an  educa¬ 
tion  at  home  as  his  own  country  could  afford,  he  tra¬ 
velled  for  his  further  improvement,  and  fpent  feveral 
years  at  Rome,  which  was  then  the  chief  feat  of  learning 
as  well  as  of  empire.  From  thence  he  returned  into 
Britain,  and  fpent  his  life  in  preaching  the  gol'pel  in 
the  molt  uncultivated  parts  of  it,  with  equal  zeal  and 
fuccefs.” 

NINI'AN’s  (St.),  a  confiderable  town  and  extenfive 
parilh  in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river 
Forth,  in  the  county  of  Stirling.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
the  parilh  was  Eggles ;  nor  is  it  exactly  known  at  what 
time,  or  from  whom,  it  obtained  its  prefent  appellation. 
The  town  is  two  miles  from  Stirling,  and  is  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  tartan,  alfo  for  its  tanneries;  and,  though 
it  contains  a  population  of  4.000  perfons,  is  Hill  under  the 
jurifdiCtion  of  the  county-magiftrates  only.  Like  mod  of 
the  other  parilhes  bordering  on  the  Forth,  that  of  St. 
Ninian  is  naturally  divided  into  three  regions,  differing 
materially  from  each  other  in  point  of  foil,  fertility,  and 
climate.  Thefe  are  the  carfe-lands,  which  approximate 
neareftto  the  river,  the  middle  or  dry  lands,  and  the  muir- 
lands.  In  the  two  firft-mentioned  diftriC-ts  the  country 
exhibits  an  appearance  of  high  cultivation,  and  derives 
much  piCturefque  effeCt  from  the  windings  of  the  Forth, 
and’the  variety  of  plantations  and  feats  with  which  they 
abound.  To  the  hiftorian  and  the  antiquary  St.  Ninian’s 
is  a  fruitful  theme.  Having  been  in  very  remote  times 
fituated  near  the  confines  of  no  lefs  than  four  kingdoms, 
it  was,  beyond  doubt,  frequently  the  Icene  of  contention 
.between  them  ;  and  was  fometimes  in  the  poffeflion  of  one, 
and  fometimes  of  another.  In  fucceeding  ages,  it  became 
the  theatre  of  fome  of  the  moll:  glorious  events  in  the 
annals  of  Scottilh  hiftory.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn  was  fought  within  this  parilh  on  the  24-th  of 
June,  1314;  and  is  Hill  commemorated  in  the  names  of 
many  fpots,  as  well  as  by  feveral  monuments  ereCted  by 
the  victorious  army.  The  pofition  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  Bruce  is  diftinCtly  marked  by  numerous  veftiges  of 
military  art.  On  Brocks-brae  is  an  immenfe  ftone,  called 
the  Bore-ftone,  faid  to  have  fupported  the  ftandard  of  the 
Scottilh  monarch  ;  and  on  Plain-muir,  immediately 
behind  the  houfe  which  lately  belonged  to  Bain  Whyt, 
efq.  is  a  final  1  circular  fortification,  pointed  out  as  the 
fcite  of  king  Edward’s  tent.  The  battle  of  Sauchie-burn, 
fo  fatal  to  the  caufe  of  James  III.  was  likewife  decided 
in  this  parilh,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  field  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn.  The  houfe  called  Beaton’s-mills,  where  the 
wounded  monarch  fought  refuge  after  the  engagement, 
and  was  put  to  death,  is  Fill  Handing. 

The  parilh  of  St.  Ninian’s  extends,  at  a  medium  com¬ 
putation,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  lix  in  breadth  ; 
and  abounds  with  ffrata  of  lime-ftone  and  coal  ;  though 
thefe  minerals  are  only  wrought  in  a  few  particular  fpots. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  it  con¬ 
tains  1371  houfes,  and  7636  inhabitants;  being  an  in- 
creafe,  fince  1801,  of  eleven  houfes  and  786  perfons.  Sin¬ 
clair's  Statijiical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xviii. 

NIN'NY,  f.  [ nino ,  Span,  a  child.]  A  fool ;  a  fimpleton. 
— What  a  pied  ninny' s  this  ?  ShakeJ’peare' s  Tempejl. 

The  dean  was  fo  (habby,  and  look’d  like  a  ninny, 

That  the  captain  fuppos’d  he  was  curate.  Swift, 
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NIN'NY-HAMMER,  f  A  fimpleton. — Have  you  no 
more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus,  that  has  faved  that 
clod-pated,  numlkulled,  ninny-hammer  of  yours  from  ruin, 
and  all  his  family  ?  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 

NI'NO,  a  town  of  Curdiftan  :  fifty  miles  weft  of  Erbil. 

NINON'  de  L’ENCLO'S.  See  L’Enclos,  vol.  xii. 

NINO'VE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  fituated  on  the 
Dender,  with  only  one  parilh-church,  which  is  a  hand- 
fome  ftructure,  rebuilt  in  the  year  1718.  It  was  anciently 
independent  of  Flanders,  and  governed  by  its  own  lords  : 
it  was  firft  furrounded  with  walls  in  1194;  had  five  gates 
and  a  caftle,  now  demoliihed.  Ninove  fuffered  much 
during  the  wars;  having  been  feveral  times' lacked  arid 
pillaged.  It  is  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ghent,  and 
thirteen  weft  of  Bruffels. 

NINSE'A,  a  finall  ifland  near  the  north  coaft  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  Lat.41.17.  N.  Ion.  9.  29  E. 

NIN'SI,  f  in  botany.  See  Panax  and  Sium. 

NINTH,  aclj.  That  which  precedes  the  tenth;  the  firft 
after  the  eighth  ;  the  ordinal  of  nine. — Upon  a  llriCt  ob- 
fervarion  of  many,  I  have  not  found  -any  that  fee  the 
ninth  day.  Broicn's  Vulg.  Err. 

NI'NTHLY,  a dv.  In  the  ninth  place.  Sherwood. 

NI'NUS,  the  firft  king  of  the  Affyrians,  was,  it  is  laid, 
the  fon  of  Belus.  It  is  added,  that  he  enlarged  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  ;  conquered  Zoroafter  king  of  the  BaCtrians; 
married  Semiramis.of  Afcalon  ;  fubdued  almoft  all  Afia ; 
and  died,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  lift  -two  years,  about 
1150  B.C.  but  all  thefe  fa£ts  are  uncertain.  See  Assyria, 
vol.  ii. 

NIN'YAS,  a  fon  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  king  of 
Affyria,  who  fucceeded  his  mother  when  (lie  voluntarily 
abdicated  the  crown.  Some  fuppofe  that  Semiramis  was 
put  to  death  by  her  own  fon,  becaufe  the  had  encouraged 
him  to  commit  inceft.  The  reign  of  Ninyas  is  remarkable 
for  luxury  and  extravagance.  The  prince  left  the  care  of 
the  government  to  his  favourites  and  minifters  ;  gave 
himfelf  up  to  pleafure,  riot,  and  debauchery;  and  neveb 
appeared  in  public.  His  fucceffors  imitated  the  example  of 
his  voluptuoufnefs ;  and  therefore  their  name  or  hiftory 
are  little  known  till  the  age  of  Sardanapalus.  See  Assy¬ 
ria,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

NI'O,  or  Nios,  an  ifland  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
anciently  known  under  the  name  of  Ios,  becaufe  it  was 
peopled  by  Ionians,  is  lofty,  mountainous,  but  jnterfeCted 
by  fome  valleys  and  fome  plains  not  very  extenfive;  and 
is  little  more  than  forty  miles  in  circuit.  Its  population 
includes  3700  perfons  of  the  Greek  church  ;  governed  by 
a  Greek  waiwode,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and  who 
maintains  order,  and  adminifters  juftice,  conjointly  with 
lix  primates,  whom  the  inhabitants  eleCt  every  year  in  a 
general  affembly.  This  ifland  would  have  alrnoft  efcaped 
notice,  if  Homer,  palling  from  Samos  to  Athens,  had  not 
anchored  in  its  harbour,  and  died  there  a  few  days  after. 
The  inhabitants  paid  the  refpect  to  his  memory  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  monument;  no  veftige  of  which  now  remains.  See 
Homer,  vol.  x.  p.  258.  Moll  of  the  medals  of  Nio  bear 
a  palm-tree  on  the  reverfe ;  though  this  tree  is  no  longer 
cultivated  in  the  ifland,  as  the  climate  is  not  fufficiently 
warm.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  cultivators  ;  few  of 
thfem  being  mariners  or  merchants  ;  and,  as  they  are  aCtive 
and  laborious,  water  the  grounds  intended  to  fupply  her¬ 
bage  and  fruits,  and  well  manure  the  foil,  they  render  it, 
though  naturally  far  from  being  fertile,  in  a  confiderable 
degree  productive.  The  women  employ  themfelves  in 
fpinning  the  cotton  which  they  gather,  and  in  knitting 
ftockings  and  caps  for  fale.  This  ifland  furnilhes  wine, 
not  only  to  all  its  inhabitants,  but  alio  to  thole  veffels 
which  anchor  in  the  harbour.  When  the  feafon  is  good, 
they  gather  about  50,000  okes  of  oil,  of  indifferent  qua¬ 
lity.  Cotton,  to  the  amount  of  from  eight  to  ten  thou  land 
okes,  and  alfo  ftockings  and  caps,  are  annually  exported 
for  Ancona  and  Venice  ;  and  fome  cotton-cloths  are  ma¬ 
nufactured  and  conlumed  in  the  ifland.  A  finall  quan¬ 
tity  of  wax  and  honey  is  exported.  The  ifland  breeds 
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400  fmall-fized  oxen,  6000  goats,  and  300  (beep.  Cheefe 
15  an  article  of  exportation,  but  of  little  importance.  The 
harbour  is  on  the  fouth-fouth-weft  fide  of  theifland;  and 
the  town,  feated  on  an  eminence,  is  half  a  league  from  it ; 
it  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  feems  to  occupy  the  fcite  of 
the  ancient  city.  Sonnini  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
liofpitable  and  affable;  whereas  Tournefort,  in  his  time, 
has  defcribed  the  Niots  as  thieves  and  robbers.  The  fes¬ 
tival  of  St.  Gregory,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  in  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  in  fome  others  of  the  Archipelago,  is 
confecrated  to  cock-roaches,  which  are  here,  particularly 
in  fummer,  very  difgufting  and  troublefome  ihfefts.  They 
alfo  note  the  feftival  of  St.  John  the  Baptift  ;  and  they 
abftain  from  undertaking  any  bufinefs  of  importance  on 
the  fame  day  of  the  week  throughout  the  whole  year,  be- 
caufe  fuperftition  leads  them  to  imagine  that  its  iflue  would 
be  unprofperous.  Lat.  36.46.N.  Ion.  5.24.  Olivier.  Son- 
mm. 

NI'OBE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of  Tanta¬ 
lus,  and  wife  of  Amphion  king  of  Thebes  ;  by  whom  fhe 
had  feven  fons  and  as  many  daughters.  Having  become 
fo  proud  of  her  fertility  and  high  birth  as  to  prefer  her- 
felf  before  Latona,  and  to  flight  the  facrifices  offered  up 
by  the  Theban  matrons  to  that  goddefs,  Apollo  and 
Diana,  the  children  of  Latona,  refented  this  contempt. 
The  former  flew  the  male  children,  and  the  latter  the  fe¬ 
male ;  upon  which  Niobe  was  ftruck  dumb  with  grief, 
and  remained  without  fenfation.  Cicero  is  of  opinion, 
that  on  this  account  the  poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned 
into  ftone. 

The  ftory  of  Niobe  is  beautifully  related  in  the  fixth 
book  of  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid.  That  poet  thus 
defcribes  her  transformation  into  ftone  : 

Widow’d  and  childlefs,  lamentable  ftate  ! 

A  doleful  fight,  among  the  dead  fhe  fat ; 

Harden’d  with  woes,  a  ftatue  of  defpair,  _ 

To  ev’ry  breath  of  wind  unmov’d  her  hair ; 

Her  cheek  ftill  redd’ning,  but  its  colour  dead, 

Faded  her  eyes,  and  fet  within  her  head. 

No  more  her  pliant  tongue  its  motion  keeps. 

But  Hands  congeal’d  within  her  frozen  lips. 

Stagnate  and  dull,  within  her  purple  veins, _ 

Its  current  flopp’d,  the  lifelefs  blood  remains. 

Her  feet  their  ufual  offices  refufe. 

Her  arms  and  neck  their  graceful  geftures  lofe  : 

Aflion  and  life  from  every  part  are  gone, 

And  ev’n  her  entrails  turn  to  folid  ftone. 

Yet  ftill  fie  weeps ;  and,  whirl’d  by  ftormy  winds, 

Borne  through  the  air,  her  native  country  finds  ; 

There  fix’d,  fhe  ftands  upon  a  bleaky  hill ; 

There  yet  her  marble  cheeks  eternal  tears  diftil. 

A  very  beautiful  Grecian  fculpture  of  this  ftory  is  ftill 
extant.  Here  Niobe  is  reprefented  as  in  an  ecftacy  of 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  offspring,  and  about  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  ftone  herfelf.  She  appears  as  if  deprived  of  all 
fenfation  by  the  excefs  of  herforrow,  and  incapable  either 
of  fhedding  tears  or  of  uttering  any  lamentations,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  Cicero  in  the  third  book  of  his  Tuf- 
culan  Quefcions.  With  her  right  hand  fhe  clafps  one  of 
her  little  daughters,  who  throws  herfelf  into  her  bofom  ; 
which  attitude  equally  fliows  the  ardent  affeftion  of  the 
mother,  and  expreffes  that  natural  confidence  which 
children  have  in  the  protection  of  a  parent.  The  whole 
is  executed  in  fuch  a  wonderful  manner,  that  this,  with 
the  other  ftatues  of  her  children,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
among  the  moft  beautiful  works  of  antiquity  ;  but  he 
doubts  to  which  of  the  Grecian  artifts,  Scopas  or  Praxiteles, 
he  ought  to  afcribe  the  honour  of  them.  We  have  no 
certain  information  at  what  period  this  celebrated  work 
was  tranfported  from  Greece  to  Rome,  nor  do  we  know 
where  it  was  firft  erefted.  Flaminius  Vacca  only  fays, 
that  all  thefe  ftatues  were  found  in  his  time  not  far  from 
the  gate  of  St.  John,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  placed 
by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
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de  Medici  near  Rome.  An  ingenious  and  entertaining 
traveller  (Dr.  Moore),  fpeaking  of  the  ftatue  of  Niobe, 
fays,  “  The  author  of  Niobe  has  had  the  judgment  not 
to  exhibit  all  the  diftrefs  which  he  might  have  placed  in 
her  countenance.  This  confummate  artift  was  afraid  of 
difturbing  her  features  too  much,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  point  where  he  was  to  expeCl  moft  fympathy  was  there, 
where  diftrefs  co-operated  with  beauty,  and  where  our 
pity  met  our  love.  Had  he  fought  it  one  ftep  farther  in  ex- 
predion,  he  had  loft  it.” 

In  the  following  epigram  this  ftatue  is  aferibed  to 
Praxiteles : 

'Ey.  ©sol  0ev  o’CivXiQov.  Ex  S'e  At 0o»o 

Zwr,i>  IIga|iTE?i>)?  ey.'jra.'Kiv  iijiyu.o-a.ro. 

While  for  my  children’s  fate  I  vainly  mourn’d. 

The  angry  gods  to  mafiy  ftone  me  turn’d  ; 

Praxiteles  a  nobler  feat  has  done, 

He  made  me  live  again  from  being  ftone. 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
4th  book  of  the  Anthology,  is  unknown.  The  elder 
Scaliger,  in  his  Farrago  Epigrammatum,  aferibes  it  to 
Callimachus;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  conjefture. 

NI'ON,  a  town  of  Swifterland,  and  capital  of  an  exten- 
five  bailiwick  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  near  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  ;  the  refidence  of  a  bailiff;  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  town,  and  called  Noviodunum.  In  the  town  and 
environs  many  medals,  urns,  and  antiquities,  have  been 
difeovered.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  beautiful  porcelain. 
It  is  eleven  miles  north  of  Geneva.  Lat.  46.24.  N.  Ion. 
6.  6.  E. 

NI'ONS,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Drome :  twenty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Orange,  and  twenty-one  fouth-eaft  of  Mon- 
telimart.  Lat.  44.  22.  N.  Ion.  5.  13.  E. 

NIORT',  a  town  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Two  Sevres,  on  the  river  Sevre  Niortoife: 
three  pofts  and  a  half eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Fontenay  le  Comte, 
and  nine  and  a  half  fouth-weft  of  Poitiers.  Lat.  46.  19.  N. 
on.  o.  23.  W. 

NIO'TA,  f.  [a  barbarous  name  adopted  by  Lamarck 
and  Poiret,  from  the  Hortus  Malabaricus.]  In  botany, a 
genus  of  the  clafs  monogynia,  order  oCtandria,  natural 
order  guttiferae,  Jujf.  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  peri- 
anthium  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  four  fhallow  rounded 
fegments,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  four,  equal,  ob¬ 
long,  fpreading,  broad  at  the  bafe.  Stamina  :  filaments 
eight,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  awl-fhaped,  equal, 
rather  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ;  antherse  incumbent,  ar- 
row-lhaped.  Piftillum :  germen  fuperior,  four-lobed, 
probably  four-celled  ;  ftyle  central,  awl-fhaped,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  fitnple.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  l’o- 
litary,  ovate,  withafhort  oblique  point,  thick  and  woody, 
of  one  cell,  apparently  not  burfting.  Seed  :  folitary, 
oval,  filling  the  cavity. — Ejfential  Charatter.  Calyx  in 
four  rounded  fegments  ;  petals  four,  fpreading,  much 
longer  than  the  calyx;  germen  four-lobed,  ftigma  fim- 
ple  ;  capfule  folitary,  ovate,  woody,  of  one  cell,  filled  by 
the  folitary  feed. 

Niota  pendula,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Gathered  by  Com- 
merfon  in  Madagafcar.  Rheede  fays  his  plant  grows  in 
fandy  ground  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  as  well  as  in  Cey¬ 
lon.  He  defcribes  it  as  a  lofty  tree,  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
body  ;  the  wood  white  and  bitter.  So  we  find  it  in  Com- 
merfon’s  lpecimen.  The  leaves  in  that  fpecimen  are  al¬ 
ternate,  on  ftalks  nearly  an  inch  long,  elliptic-oblong,  or 
fomewhat  obovate,  obtule,  with  a  very  flight  blunt  point, 
entire,  coriaceous,  fmooth  and  (hining,  four  inches  long, 
and  above  one  broad,  furnifhed  with  one  rib,  and  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  finely-reticulated  veins.  Flowers  about  as 
large  as  thofe  of  an  orange,  to  which  genus  the  younger 
Linnaeus  fufpe&ed  this  plant  might  belong;  the  petals 
are  elliptic-oblong,  obtufe,  folding  laterally  over  each 
other  in  the  bud,  finely  downy  externally;  Rheede  fays 
they  are  on  one  fide  of  a  yellowifh  white,  on  the  other 
C  c  (we 
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(we  prefume  the  inner)  nearly  blood-coloured  ;  ftamens 
orange,  with  red  anther®.  He  defcribes  the  flowers  as 
without  fraell,  the  leaves  and  feed  intenfely  bitter.  La¬ 
marck’s  figure  is  diminifhed,  except  the  fruit,  which 
agrees  with  Rheede’s,  and  is  as  big  as  a  moderate  walnut. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  both  thefe  authors  defcribe  the 
very  fame  fpecies,  though  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus, 
(vi.  t.  18.)  five  petals  are  reprefented,  with  only  as  many 
ftamens.  This  new  genus  fhould  be  inferted  near  to  Al- 
lophyllus  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem. 

NIO/TA  NIO'DEM  VAL'LI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ce- 

ROPEGIA. 

To  NIP,  v.  a.  [ nijpen ,  Teut.]  To  pi.nch  off  with  the 
nails;  to  bite  with  the  teeth. — In  oranges  and  lemons, 
th s  nipping  of  their  rind  giveth  out  their  fmell  more. 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hift. — To  cut  oft’  by  any  flight  means.— The 
fmall  {hoots  that  extraft  the  fap  of  the  moll  leading 
branches,  mull  be  nipt  off.  Mortimer. — Toblaft;  to  de- 
ftroy  before  full  growth. — Had  he  not  been  nipped  in  the 
bud,  he  might  have  made  a  formidable  figure  in  his  own 
works  among  pofterity.  Addijon. 

This  is  theftate  of  man  :  to-day  he  ptits  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  bloffoms. 

And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him; 

The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft ; 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely 
His  greatnefs  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root; 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  Shakefpeare's  Hen.  VIII. 

To  pinch  as  froft. — It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  fhepherd  blows  his  nail ; 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  lings  the  flaring  owl.  Shahefpeare. 

To  vex  ;  to  bite  : 

And  fliarp  remorfe  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip, 

That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play.  Spenfer. 

To  fatirife;  to  ridicule;  to  taunt  farcaftically. — Quick 
wits  commonly  be  in  defire  new-fangled  ;  in  purpofe  un- 
conflant;  bold  with  any  perfon  ;  bufy  in  every  matter; 
foothing  fuch  as  be  prefent,  nipping  any  that  is  abfent. 
Af cham's  Schoolmafier. 

But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  lip 

To  hear  the  javel  fo  good  men  to  nip.  Spenj'.  Hubb.  Tale. 

NIP,  f.  A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth. ■ — I  am  fharply 
taunted,  yea,  fometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs. 
Afc/tam. — A  fmall  cut : 

What !  this  a  fleeve  ?  ’tis  like  a  demi-cannon  ; 

What!  up  and  down  carv’d  like  an  apple-tart  ? 

Here’s  fnip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  llilh,  and  flafti, 

Like  to  a  cenfer  in  a  barber’s  fliop.  ShakeJ'peare. 

A  blalt  : 

So  hafty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 

Scorning  the  midwifry  of  ripening  fhow’rs, 

In  l’pite  of  frolls,  fpring  from  th’  unwilling  earth, 

But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth.  Stepney. 

A  taunt;  a  farcafm. 

NI'PA,  f.  [the  Malay  name.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  monoecia,  order  monadelphia,  natural  order 
of  palm®,  or  palms.  Generic  characters — I.  Male  flowers 
lateral,  below  the  females  on  the  fame  plant.  Calyx  : 
fpathes  oblong,  concave,  acuminate,  coriaceous ;  outer 
larger,  inner  gradually  inclofing ;  perianthium  proper 
ndne.  Corolla  :  petals  fix,  linear,  equal,  form  fpreading 
reflex.  Stamina :  filaments  one,  filiform,  ereCt,  the  length 
ofthe  petals ;  anther®  at  the  top  of  the  filament  perforated, 
twelve-grooved,  oblong.  II.  Females  terminating.  Ca¬ 
lyx  :  fpathes  as  in  the  male.  Corolla:  none.  Piltillum  : 
germen  angular  (often  five-angled),  obliquely  truncate, 
fmooth ;  flyle  and  ftigma  none;  but  in  their  ftead  a 
groove  on  each  fide.  Pericarpium:  drupes  very  many, 
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aggregate  in  a  head  the  fize  of  the  human  head,  angu¬ 
lar  ;  angles  unequal,  acute,  or  blunt,  attenuated  below, 
blunted  above  and  fmooth. — Effential  Char  after.  Male 
fpathe.  Corolla  fix-petalled.  Female  fpatlie.  Corolla 
none ;  drupes  angular. 

Nipa  fruticans,  a  folitary  fpecies.  Trunk  in  the  young 
palm  none,  but  of  fome  feet  in  height  in  an  adult  ftate. 
Leaves  pinnate;  pinnas  ftriated,  margined,  acuminate, 
fmooth.  Flowers  male  and  female  on  the  fame  palm; 
but  diftinft  on  different  peduncles.  Males  feveral,  late¬ 
ral,  inferior,  on  dichotomous  peduncles,  in  fpilces.  Fe¬ 
males  terminating,  aggregate,  in  a  globular  head,  feflile. 
Peduncles  and  pedicels  panicled,  dichotomous.  Native 
of  Java  and  other  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  where  the 
leaves  are  ufed  for  covering  houfes  and  making  mats. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  both  raw  and  preferved.  Firlt  deferibed 
by  Thunberg  in  the  Aft.  Stockh.  1782. 

NEPAL.  See  Nefaul,  vol.  xvi. 

NIPASHEE',  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lat.  62.  10.  N. 
Ion.  10 1.  W. 

NIP'EGON,  a  large  river  ofNorth  America,  which  run£" 
into  Lake  Superior. 

NI'PES,  a  town  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Petite  Goave. 

NIPHA'TES,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  which  divides  Ar¬ 
menia  from  Aflyria,  and  from  which  the  Tigris  takes  its 
rife. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Armenia,  falling  into  the  Tigris. 

NI'PHON,  or  Hiphon,  the  principal  ifland  of  Japan, 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  form  is  very  irregular, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  jaw-bone,  with  a  vaft  number  of 
windings,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  its  true  cir¬ 
cumference;  only  it  is  computed  to  be  1500  miles  atleaft. 
Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  660  miles,  and  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth,  where  broadeft,  about  400  ;  but  in 
other  parts  only  between  1 50  and  200.  It  was  divided,  in 
the  times  of  the  dab-os,  into  fifty-three  or  fifty-five  king¬ 
doms,  all  tributary  to  them  ;  but,  fince  the  cubos  deprived 
thefe  monarchs  of  their  fecular  power,  thofe  divifions 
have  not  only  undergone  very  great  changes,  but  have 
fince  been  in  a  ftate  of  continual  fluftuation.  Each  of 
thefe  hath  its  capital,  befides  a  number  of  other  confi- 
derable  towns.  The  five  principal  cities  in  this  ifland  are 
Meaco,  Jeddo,  Ofacca,  Surunga,  and  Saccai.  Lat.  33.  45. 
to  40.  N.  Ion.  130.  to  140.  E. 

NIP'ISIGHIT  BA'Y,  a  name  given  to  the  fouthern 
projection  of  Chaleur-bay  ;  and  a  river  of  this  name 
falls  into  it  from  the  fouth-weft,  by  a  broad  bay-like 
mouth. 

NIP'ISSING,  a  lake  of  Upper  Canada.  Lat.  46. 12.  N. 
Ion.  10.  30.  W. 

NIP'PER,yi  A  fatirift.  Oat  of  life. — Ready  backbiters, 
fore  nippers,  and  fpiteful  reporters  privily  of  good  men. 
Af chain. 

Nippers,  in  the  manege,  are  four  teeth  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  a  horfe’s  mouth,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw:  a  horfe  puts  them  forth  between  the  fecond 
and  third  year.  Alfo  an  inllrument  in  ufe  among  fmiths 
and  farriers,  being  a  kind  of  pincers,  wherewith,  in  fhoe- 
ing  a  horfe,  they  cut  the  nails  before  they  rivet  them. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  in  taking  off  a  flioe. 

NIP'PERKIN,  f.  [nappo,  Ital.  a  cup.]  A  little  cup  5  a 
fmall  tankard.  Lye. 

NIP'PINGLY,  ado.  With  bitter  farcafm. 

NIP'PLE,  J'.  [nypele,  Sax.]  The  teat;  the  dug;  that 
which  the  fucking  young  take  into  their  mouths. — In 
creatures,  that  nourifh  their  young  with  milk,  are  adapted 
the  nipples  of  the  breaft  to  the  mouth  and  organs  of  luc- 
tion.  liay  on  the  Creation. 

The  babe  that  milks  me, 

I  would,  while  it  was  ftniling  in  my  face. 

Have  pluckt  my  nipple  from  his  bonelefs  gums.  Shakefp. 
It  is  ufed  by  Chapman  of  a  man  : 

As  his  foe  went  then  fuffis’d  away, 

Thoas  Aitolius  threw  a  dart,  that  did  his  pile  convey 
Above  his  nipple,  through  his  lungs.  Chapman. 

The 
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The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  feparated. — In 
moll  other  birds  there  is  only  one  gland,  in  which  are 
divers  little  cells  ending  in  two  or  three  larger  cells,  lying 
under  the  nipple  of  the  oil-bag.  Derham 's  P h yji co - T hcol. 

NIP'PLE-WORT.  See  Lapsana. 

NI'QUIB,  f.  in  the  Indian  armies,  the  fame  as  what  we 
call  a  corporal. 

NIR-CARAM'BU,  f.  in  botany.  SeeJussiEUA. 

NIR-NOT'SUT.  See  Volkameria. 

NIR-PUL'LI.  See  Indigofera  and  Tradescantia. 

NIRANE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad  :  fix- 
teen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Currah. 

NI'RENJ,  f.  [Indian.]  A  reciter  of  tales  or  hiftories. 

NIR'EUS,  a  king  of  Naxos,  fon  of  Charops  and  Ag- 
laia,  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  He  was  one  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs  during  the  Trojan  war.. 

NI'RIS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan: 
feventy-five  miles  eaft  of  Schiras,  210  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Ifpahan. 

NIRNO'VA,  a  river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs  into  the 
Pruth. 

NIR'VA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
eighty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Meaco. 

NIRU'A,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Caraccas:  thirty  miles  north- weft  of  Segovia  Nueva. 

NIRU'RI,/  in  botany.  See  Phulanthus. 

NIS,  [ne  is;  Sax.  nip]  Is  not.  Obfolete. — Leave  me 
thofe  hills,  where  harbrough  nis  to  fee.  Spenfer's Shep.  Cal. 

NI'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  celebrated  plain  of 
Media,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  famous  for  its  horfes. 

NI'SA.  See  Nesa,  vol.  xvi. 

NISABU'R.  See  Neisapour,  vol.  xvi. 

NISAMPA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Bahar  : 
twenty-three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Patna. 

NI'SAN,  f.  A  month  of  the  Hebrews,  anfwering  to  our 
March,  and  which  fometimes  takes  from  February  or 
April,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  It  was  the 
firft  month  of  the  facred  year,  at  the  coming  out  of  Egypt ; 
(Exod.  xii.  2.)  and  it  was  the  feventh  month  of  the  civil 
year.  By  Mofes  it  is  called  Abib.  The  name  Nifan  is 
only  fince  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  return  from  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Babylon. 

On  the  firft  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  failed  for  the 
death  of  the  children  of  Aaron  ;  (Lev.  x.  1,  2,  3.)  On 
the  tenth  day  was  celebrated  a  fait  for  the  death  of  Miriam 
the  filler  of  Mofes  ;  and  every  one  provided  himfelf  with 
a  lamb  for  the  palfover.  On  this  day  the  Ifraelites  palled 
over  Jordan  under  the  condudt  of  Jofliua;  (Jofh.  iv.  19.) 
On  the  fourteenth  day,  in  the  evening,  they  lacrificed  the 
pafcal  lamb;  and  the  day  following,  being  the  fifteenth, 
was  held  the  folemn  palfover;  (Exod.  xii.  18.  &c.)  On 
the  fixteenth  they  offered  the  flieaf  of  the  ears  of  barley 
as  the  firft  fruits  of  the  harvelt  of  that  year;  (Levit.  xxiii. 
9.  &c.)  The  twenty-firft  was  the  oftave  of  the  palfover, 
which  was  folemnized  with  particular  ceremonies.  On 
the  twenty-fixth  the  Jews  failed  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Jolhua ;  and  on  this  day  they  began  their  prayers  to 
obtain  the  rains  of  the  fpring.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
they  called  to  mind  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

NISA'O,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  falls  into  the  fea  on  thefouth  fide, 
feven  miles  weft  of  Nigua-river. 

NISA'RI,  anciently  Nifyros,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  facing  Cape  Crio,  from  which  it  is  diftant  only 
three  leagues.  It  feems  to  have  been  feparated  from  the 
ifland  of  Stancho ;  and  of  its  origin  the  ancient  poets 
have  given  the  following  allegorical  account :  Neptune, 
it  is  faid,  being  in  purfuit  of  a  giant,  detached  a  piece  of 
the  ifland  of  Cos,  in  order  to  overwhelm  him ;  and  this 
piece,  under  which  the  giant  was  crufhed,  became  the 
ifland  of  Nifari,  on  which  a  temple  to  Neptune  was  erefled, 
in  order  to  commemorate  its  formation.  Under  this  al¬ 
legory  we  may  difcoverthat  the  effort  of  Neptune  to  con¬ 
quer  the  refinance  of  the  giant,  means  no  more  than  the 
violence  of  an  irruption  of  the  waters,  which,  burfting 
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through  every  obftacle,  worked  for  themfelves  a  paflage 
acrols  the  lands  of  Cos  or  of  Stancho.  Nifari  is  an  ifland 
of  fmall  extent,  elevated,  and  ftony  :  it  prelents  warm 
waters,  and  other  veftiges  of  volcanoes  ;  grind-ftones  are 
very  common,  and  it  produces  feveral  forts  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  abundance  ;  but  it  wants  a  harbour  where  veffels 
can  call  anchor  in  fafety.  Nifari  is  diftant  twenty  miles 
from  Rhodes.  Lat.  36.  35.  N.  Ion.  27.  E. 

NISCH'LITZ,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau  :  four  miles  weft-fouth-well  of  Schwibufin. 

NIS'DORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz  :  ten  miles  north  of  Kamnitz. 

NISEMAS'SE,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eaftern 
Indian  Sea.  Lat.  8.  15.  N.  Ion.  128.  42.  E. 

NI'SEY,  f.  [from  the  Fr.  niais.~]  A  filly  fellow.  Scott. 

NISH,  one  of  the  fmaller  Weltern  Iflands  of  Scotland. 
Lat.  56.  14.  N.  Ion.  5.  48.  W. 

NISHAMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal,  and  chief  place 
of  the  circar  of  Pooftole  :  150  miles  north  of  Calcutta. 
Lat.  25.  5.  N.  Ion.  88.  38.  E. 

NISH'AMPSHACK,  a  river  of  New  Brunfwick,  which 
runs  into  the  St.  John  in  lat.  46.  1.  N.  Ion.  66.  45.  W. 

NI'SI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea  fifteen 
miles  fouth  of  Medina. 

NI'SI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea. 
Lat.  37.  10.  N.  Ion.  22.  E. 

NI'SI  PRI'US,/  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  which  lieth  in 
cafes  where,  the  jury  being  impannelled,  and  returned  be¬ 
fore  the  juftices  of  the  bench,  one  of  the  parties  requells  to 
have  fuch  writ,  for  the  eafe  of  the  county,  whereby  to 
will  the  flieriff  to  caufe  the  inqueft  to  come  before  the 
juftices  in  the  fame  county,  at  their  coming  thither.  It 
is  called  a  writ  of  itiji  prius ;  and  its  eftedt  is,  that  the 
flieriff  is  hereby  commanded  to  bring  to  Weftminller  the 
men  impannelled,  at  a  certain  day,  before  the  juftices, 
nifi  prius  jufticiarii  domini  regis  ad  affijas  capiendos  venerint ; 
that  is,  “  unlefs  the  juftices  go,  before  that  day,  into  fuch 
bounty  to  take  aflifes.”  This  they  are  fure  to  do,  in  the 
vacations  preceding  each  Eafter  and  Michaelmas  terms, 
and  there  difpofe  of  the  caufe  ;  which  faves  much  expenfe 
and  trouble  to  the  parties,  the  jury,  and  the  witnefles. 
See  Assise. 

NIS'IBIN,  or  Nisbin,  anciently  Nifibis,  a  fortrefs  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government  of'Moful:  feventy 
miles  north-well  of  Moful.  Lat.  37.  N.  Ion.  40.  30.  E. 

NIS'IBIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  very  ancient, 
very  noble,  and  once  of  very  confiderable  ftrength, 
fituated  in  a  dillridl  called  Mygdonia,  in  the  north  of 
Mefopotamia,  towards  the  Tigris,  from  which  it  is  diftant 
two  days’ journey.  Some  afcribe  its  origin  to  Nimrod, 
and  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  Achad  of  Mofes.  The  Macedo¬ 
nians  called  it  Antioehia  of  Mygdonia  (Plutarch)  ;  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Malius  (Strabo).  It  was  the  Roman 
bulwark  againlt  the  Parthians  and  Perfians.  It  fultained 
three  memorable  lieges  againlt  the  power  of  Sapor,  A.  D. 
338,  346,  and  350;  but  the  emperor  Jovianus,  by  an  ig¬ 
nominious  peace,  delivered  it  up  to  the  Perfians,  A.D.  363. 

Mr.  Ives,  who  palled  through  this  place  in  1758,  tells 
us,  that  “  it  looked  pretty  at  a  dillance,  being  feated  on 
a  confiderable  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  river, 
formerly  called  the  Mygclonius,  with  a  Hone  bridge  of 
eleven  arches  built  over  it.  Juft  by  the  river,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  or  hills  (for  the  town  is  feated  on  two),  begin 
the  ruins  of  a  once  more-fiourifliing  place,  which  reach 
quite  up  to  the  prefent  town.  From  every  part  of  this 
place  the  moll  delightful  profpedls  would  appear,  were 
the  foil  but  properly  cultivated  and  planted  ;  but,  inftead 
ofthofe  extenfive  woods  offruit-trees  which  Rawolffpeaks 
of  as  growing  near  the  town,  not  above  thirty  or  forty 
ftraggling  trees  of  any  kind  can  be  perceived  ;  and,  in- 
llead  of  that  great  extent  of  arable-land  on  which  he 
dwells  fo  much,  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  acres 
are  now  remaining.  The  town  itfelf  is  delpicable,  the 
ftreets  extremely  narrow,  and  the  houfes,  even  thofe 
which  are  of  Hone,  are  mean.  It  fuffered  grievoufly  by 
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the  famine  of  1757,  lofing  almoft  all  its  inhabitants  either 
by  death  or  defertion.  The  ftreets  prefented  many  mi- 
ferable  objefts,  who  greedily  devoured  rinds  ofcucumbers, 
and  every  other  refufe  article  of  food  thrown  out  into 
the  highway.  Here  the  price  of  bread  had  rifen  near 
4.000  per  cent,  within  the  laft  fourteen  years. 

NIS'IDA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  which 
lies  not  a  great  way  from  the  main  land.  It  is  a  kind  of 
large  garden,  laid  out  in  Hopes  and  terraces,  and  brings 
its  proprietors  a  confiderable  yearly  income.  Towards 
the  fouth  it  has  a  fmall  harbour,  called  Porto  Pavone ;  and 
on  a  neighbouring  rock  Hands  a  lazaretto,  where  Ihips 
bound  for  Naples  are  obliged  to  perform  quarantine. 
This  ifland  abounds  in  rabbits,  and  large  black  fnakes. 
The  chief  produce  is  oil.  It  is  five  miles  weft-fouth-weft 
of  Naples. 

NISI'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Lavora: 
feven  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Cuma. 

NIS'LER,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  which 
joins  the  Sieg  near  its  fource. 

NIS'MA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Naum- 
burg  :  fix  miles  eall  of  Zeitz. 

NI'SMES  or  NImes,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Gard.  It  is  large,  and  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  covered  with  vineyards  and 
orchards  of  fruit,  at  fome  diftance  from  a  fmall  river  cal¬ 
led  the  Vijlre.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  feat  of  a 
particular  government,  a  court  of  conventions,  a  confu- 
lar  jurifdi&ion,  &c.  It  contained  a  feminary,  a  college, 
an  academy  of  ancient  hiftory  and  belles  lettres,  feveral 
hofpitals,  a  citadel,  and  32,594.  inhabitants,  a  third  of 
them  fuppofed  to  be  proteftants.  The  manufactures  are 
various;  thole  of  cloth  and  filk  are  very  large;  20,000 
pair  of  ftockings  are  faid  to  be  made  annually.  The  city 
is  ancient,  and  was  formerly  very  large  and  magnificent, 
before  it  was  taken  andfacked  by  the  Goths.  Confidera¬ 
ble  veftiges  of  Roman  magnificence  yet  remain,  and  are 
fpoken  of  by  travellers  with  admiration ;  among  others, 
are  an  amphitheatre  (which,  according  to  M.  Beaumont, 
would  hold  16,599  perfons),  a  temple  of  Diana,  a  grand 
tower,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  maufoleum,  a  public  foun¬ 
tain,  and  a  maifon  quarree,  which  laft  is  a  temple  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  in  exquifite  tafte,  raifed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Nifmes,  in  the  year  of  Rome  754.,  to  the  memory 
of  Caius  and  Lucius,  Tons  of  Agrippa :  five  pofts  and 
three  quarters  nortjy-eaft  of  Montpelier,  and  ninety  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.  43.50.  N.  Ion.  4.  26.  E. 

Under  the  article  Meaux,  vol.  xiv.  p.  614,  we  alluded 
to  the  perfections  of  the  proteftants  by  their  catholic 
brethren  at  Nifmes,  Montpellier,  Touloufe,and  Marfeilles, 
but  more  particularly  at  Nifmes;  and  referring  to  this 
article  for  the  details.  As  the  difturbances  have  now 
ceafed,  we  refrain  from  entering  upon  a  fubjeCt  fo  painful 
to  our  feelings.  The  particulars  are  well  known  to  our 
readers  through  the  medium  of  the  news-papers  and  ma¬ 
gazines.  We  will  only  remind  fuch  of  our  readers  as, 
from  the  beft  of  motives,  wifti  to  do  away  all  political 
diftinCtions  between  proteftants  and  catholics  in  this 
country,  that  the  fcenes  we  allude  to,  exhibiting  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  catholics  are  prone  to  avail  themfelves  of 
power  when  they  have  it,  were  ailed  no  longer  ago  than 
the  year  1 81  5. 

NISQUEU'NIA,  or  Nestigiuna,  a  fettlement  on  Mo¬ 
hawk  river,  between  Albany  and  Sheneilady ;  founded 
by  a  fociety  called  Shakers. 

NIS'ROCH,  a  god  of  the  Aflyrians.  Sennacherib  was 
killed  by  two  of  his  fons  while  he  was  paying  his  adora¬ 
tion  to  his  god  Nifroch  in  his  temple ;  (2  Kings  xix.  37.) 
It  is  not  known  who  this  Nifroch  was.  The  Septua- 
gint  calls  him  Mefrach;  Jofephus  calls  him  Arajkes;  the 
Hebrew  of  Tobit,  publiflied  by  Munfter,  calls  him  Dagon. 
The  Jews  have  a  ftrange  notion  concerning  this  deity,  and 
fancy  him  to  have  been  a  plank  of  Noah’s  ark.  Some  think 
the  word  iignifies  a  dove ;  and  others  underftand  by  it  an 
£«glc,  which  has  given  occafion  to  an  opinion,  that  Jupiter 
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Belus,  from  whom  the  AfTyrian  kings  pretended  to  be  de¬ 
rived,  was  worfhipped  by  them  under  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
and  called  Nifroch.  Our  poet  Milton  gives  this  name  to 
one  of  the  rebel  angels : 

In  the  aflembly  next  tip-ftood 
NiJ'roc/i,  of  principalities  the  prince.  Par.  Lojl,  book  vi. 

NIS'SA,  a  river  of  Servia,  which  joins  the  Ibar  thirty 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Nifla. 

NIS'SA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia,  fitua¬ 
ted  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  confifting  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Fortrefs,  and  furrounded  with  walls  and  ramparts. 
It  contains  feveral  mofques,  baths,  and  fountains :  the 
houfes  are  of  clay  and  wood.  In  1599,  it  was  taken  by 
the  waiwode  of  Walachia.  In  1689,  prince  Louis  of  Baden 
defeated  the  Turks  here,  and  took  the  town  ;  but  the  year 
following  the  Turks  recovered  it.  In  the  year  1737,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  but  retaken  by  the  Turks 
the  year  following  :  245  miles  north-weft  of  Adrianople, 
and  150  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ragufa.  Lat.  43.  31.  N.  Ion. 
21.  36.  E. 

NIS'SA,  or  Nizza,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo : 
twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Caltello  de  Vide,  and  twenty- 
one  eaft  of  Abrantes. 

NIS'SER,  alake  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Chriftian- 
fand  :  thirty-five  miles  weft  of  Skeen. 

NISSO'LIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Jacquin,  in  honour  of 
William  Niflole,  M.D.  of  Montpellier,  who  deferibed 
plants  in  Mem.  Par.  1711,  &c.  the  plant  fo  named  by 
Tournefort  having  proved  to  be  a  fpecies  of  Lathyrus.J 
In  botany  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria, 
natural  order  of  papilionaceae,  or  leguminofas.  Generic 
characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  bell-fliaped, 
five-toothed,  with  the  upper  teeth  deeper.  Corolla: 
papilionaceous;  banner  roundifti,  fubemarginate,  reflex, 
with  the  fides  reflex;  wings  oblong,  blunt,  ereit,  broader 
at  top,  fpreading  in  front;  keel  clofed,  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  wings.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  united 
into  a  cylinder,  cloven  above;  antherae  roundifli.  Pif- 
tillum :  germ  oblong,  comprefled;  ftyle  awl-fliaped,  af- 
cending  at  a  right  angle;  ftigma  capitate,  obtufe.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  caplule  oblong,  round,  running  out  into  a 
ligulate  wing.  Seed  ufually  one,  oblong,  round,  blunt. 
— EjQential  Charafler.  Calyx  five-toothed  ;  caplule  one- 
feeded,  ending  in  a  ligulate  wing.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Niflolia  arborea,  or  tree-niflola :  Item  arboreous  erebl. 
This  is  an  inelegant  tree,  twelve  feet  high,  the  branches 
of  which,  being  often  weak  and  bending,  require  fup- 
port.  Leaves  deciduous,  pinnate  or  ternate,  having  two 
leaflets  on  a  fide  or  one  only  with  an  odd  one,  ovate, 
bluntly  acuminate,  quite  entire.  Alining,  thin,  the  end 
one  largeft,  the  inner  ones  fmaller,  oppofite  or  alternate. 
Flowers  fmall,  feflile,  without  feent,  and  almoft  without 
colour,  numerous.  Native  of  Carthagena  in  New  Spain, 
in  the  woods,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Niflolia  fruticofa,  or  fiirubby  niflolia  :  Item  flirubby, 
twining.  This  is  a  thornlefs  flirub,  with  numerous  twin¬ 
ing  ftems  and  branches,  climbing  the  trees  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  feet.  Leaves  numerous,  alternate,  pinnate,  fiub- 
villofe,  three  or  four  inches  long,  having  two  leaflets  on 
each  fide  and  an  odd  one;  thefe  are  fubovate,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  bluntifli  with  a  fmall  briftle-fliaped  point,  fimooth, 
petioled,  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Common  peduncles 
fliort,  many-fiowered,  numerous,  on  the  younger  branch- 
lets  axillary,  and  at  the  fame  time  at  their  extremities 
coming  out  from  naked  tubercles,  making  altogether  a 
leafy  panicle,  often  a  foot  long,  and  handfome.  Flowers 
peduncled,  fmall,  yellow,  inodorous.  Native  of  Cartha¬ 
gena  in  woods  and  coppices;  flowering  in  September. 
Jacquin  would  not  oppofe  any  one  who  fhould  make  two 
dillinil  genera  of  thefe  two  fpecies.  Cultivated  in  1766, 
by  Robert  James  lord  Petre. 

3.  Niflolia  ferruginea,  or  rufty  niflolia:  ffein  flirubby, 
climbing;  clufters  compound  5  leaves  clothed  with  rufty 
down  beneath.  Gathered  by  Aubleton  the  banks  of  the 
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river  Sinemari,  in  Guiana,  flowering  and  fruiting  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November.  The  Items  twine  about  the  tailed: 
trees  to  their  very  tops.  The  leaflets  are  about  four  pair 
with  an  odd  one,  gradually  larger  upwards,  veiny,  clothed 
with  nifty  down  at  the  back.  Clufters  compound,  large, 
terminal ;  the  ftalks  and  calyx  covered  with  rufty  down  ; 
petals  violet-coloured.  The  natives  call  this  plant  qni- 
nata.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  exudes  a  red  tranfparent 
aftringent  gum;  probably  like  that  of  Pterocarpus  draco. 
See  Iathyrus. 

NISSU'WA,  or  Naza'wa,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Oman  :  eighty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mu  (chat. 

NIS'TER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which'  runs  into  the 
Sieg  near  Schonitz. 

NI'SUS,  a  fon  of  Hyrtacus,  born  on  mount  Ida  near 
Troy.  He  came  to  Italy  with  ./Eneas,  and  fignalized  him- 
felf  by  his  valouragainft  the  Rutulians.  He  was  united  in 
the  cloleft  friendlhip  with  Euryalus,  a  young  Trojan  ;  and 
with  him  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  enemy’s 
camp.  As  they  were  returning  victorious,  after  much 
bloodfhed,  they  were  perceived  by  the  Volcians,  who  at¬ 
tacked  Euryalus.  Nifus,  in  endeavouring  to  refcue  his 
friend  from  the  enemy’s  darts,  periflied  himfelf  with  him  ; 
and  their  heads  were  cut  oft’  and  fixed  on  a  fpear,  and 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Theirdeath  was  greatly 
lamented  by  all  the  Trojans;  and  their  great  friendlhip, 
like  that  of  Pylades  and  Oreltes,  or  of  Theleus  and  Piri- 
thous,  is  become  proverbial.  Virg.  JEn. 

NI'SUS,  a  king  of  Megara,  fon  of  Mars,  or  more  pro¬ 
bably  of  Pandion.  He  inherited  his  father’s  kingdom 
with  his  brothers,  and  received  as  his  portion  the  country 
of  Megaris.  The  peace  of  the  brothers  was  interrupted 
by  the  hoftilities  of  Minos,  who  wifhed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  fon  Androgens,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Athenians.  Megara  was  belieged,  and  Attica  laid 
wafte..  The  fate  of  Nifus. depended  totally  upon  a  yellow 
Jock,  which,  as  long  as  it  continued  on  his  head,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  words  of  an  oracle,  promifed  him  life,  and 
fUccels  to  his  affairs.  His  daughter  Scylla  (often  called 
JSiJeia  'Virgo)  faw  from  the  walls  of  Megara  the  royal  be- 
fieger,  and  became  defperately  enamoured  of  him.  To 
obtain  a  more  immediate  interview  with  thisobjeCI  of  her 
paflion,  the  ftole  away  the  fatal  hair  from  her  father’s  head 
as  he  was  afleep.  The  town  was  immediately  taken  ;  but 
Minos  difregarded  the  fervices  of  Scylla,  and  flie  threw 
herfelf  into  the  fea.  The  gods  changed  her  into  a  lark  ; 
and  Nifus  aiiumed  the  nature  of  the  hawk,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  gave  him  lei  f  death,  not  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s 
hands.  Thele  two  birds  have  continually  been  at  variance 
with  each  other;  and  Scylla,  by  her  apprehenfions  at  the 
fight  of  her  father,  leems  to  fuffer  the  punifliment  which 
her  perfidy  deferved. 

NISY'ROS,  an  ifland  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  at  the  weft  of 
Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the’fame  name.  It  was  originally 
joined  to  the  ifland  of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny;  and  bore 
the  name  of  Porphyris.  Neptune,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
have  leparated  them  with  a  blow  of  his  trident,  and  to 
have  then  overwhelmed  the  giant  Polybotes,  was  vvor- 
.  j'hipped  there,  and  called  Nifyveus. 

NIT ,f.  [buret!,. Sax.]  The  egg  of  a  loufe,  or  other  fmall 
animal.— 1  hewhame,  or  burrei-fly,  is  vexatious  to  holies 
in  fummer,  not  by  flinging  them,  but  only  by  their  bom- 
.bylious  noife,  or  tickling  them  in  flicking  their  nits,  or 
eggs,  on  the  hair.  Berham's  Plryftco-Theql. 

NIT.CHOU',  a  river  which  riles  in 'a  mountain  of 
Thibet,  and  runs  into  the  Burramoooter  at  Ghergong. 

NIT  CHOU'  KON  KIA'MEN,  a  poft  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tar.y.  Lat.  44.  16.  N.  Ion.  106.  49.  E. 

NITCU'DY,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into  the 
Manzorah  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Oudigher. 

NI'TENCY,  J.  [from  the  Lat.  niteo,  to  fhine.]  Luftre; 
.clear  brightnefs, 

NI'TENCY,  f.  [from  the  Lat  nilor,  to  endeavour.]  En¬ 
deavour;  fpring  to  expand  itfelf.  — ' The  atoms  of  fire  ac¬ 
celerate  the  motion  of  thele  particles  ;  from  which  acce- 
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leration  their  fpring,  or  endeavour  outward,  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  ;  that  is,  thofe  zones  will  have  a  ftrong  nitency  to 
fly  wider  open.  Boyle. 

NITH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rifes  in  Ayrfhire, 
and,  paffmg  through  Dumfrieslhire,  enters  Solway-frith 
about  ten  miles  below,  Dumfries.  Lat.  55.  2.  E.  Ion.  of 
the  mouth,  3.  32.  W. 

NITH'SDALE,  or  Nithisdale,  a  diftriCl  of  Dumfries- 
lliire  in  Scotland,  lying  to  the  weftward  of  Annandale. 
It  is  a  large  and  mountainous  tracf,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  river  Nith.  This  country  was  formerly  Ihaded 
with  noble  forefts,  which  are  now  almoft  deftroyed  ;  fo 
that,  at  prefent,  nothing  can  be  more  naked,  wild,  and 
favage.  Yet  the  bowels  of  the  earth  yield  lead,  and,  as 
is  laid,  filver  and  gold  :  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
fheep  and  black  cattle;  and  here  are  ftill  fome  confiderable 
remains  of  the  ancient  woods,  particularly  that  of  Holy- 
wood,  three  miles  from  Dumfries,  noted  for  a  handfome 
church,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  and 
alfo  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  aftrologer, 
hence  called  Joannes  fie  Sacro  BoJ’co.  Mr.  Pennant  calls 
it  a  beautiful  vale,  improved  in  appearance  by  the  bold 
curvatures  of  the  meandering  ftream  ;  and  for  fome  fpace, 
he  fays,  it  is  adorned  with  groves  and  gentlemen’s  feats. 

NITH'ARD,  an  hiftorian  of  the  ninth  century,  was 
the  fon  of  Angilbert,  abbot  of  St.  Riquier,  and  of  Bertha, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne.  He  was  born  be¬ 
fore  the  year  790,  and  was  probably  educated  at  the  court 
of  his  grandfather.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  poft  of  duke  or  count  of  the  maritime  coaft  ; 
and  that,  in  this  quality,  heferved  in  the  armiesof  Charle¬ 
magne.  Tie  was  much  attached  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
and  lik^vvile  to  his  fon  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France. 
By  this  prince  he  was  deputed  in  840  to  his  brother  the 
emperor  Lothaire,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  differences 
between  them  ;  and  in  842  he  was  one  of  the  commiffion- 
ers  of  Charles  in  regulating  the  partition  of  territory  with 
Louis  of  Germany.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours  to 
preferve  peace  between  rhefe  brothers  difgufted  him  with 
the  court,  from  which  he  retired,  and  is  thought  to  have 
embraced  the  monaftic  life  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Riquier; 
though  others  fuppofe  that  he  continued  to  ferve  in  the 
army,  and  was  only  buried  in  that  monaftery.  Nithard 
was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work,  containing  the  hiftory 
of  the  divifions  between  the  fons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
It  was  divided  into  four  books,  of  which  the  three  firlt 
were  written  in  842;  the  fourth  is  loft.  His  Latin  ftyle 
is  obfcure  and  einbarraffed ;  but  his  narrative  is  methodi¬ 
cal,  and  he  was  well-informed  in  all  he  relates.  This 
hiftory  was  firft  publilhed  by  M.  Pithou,  in  his  Annaliiun 
&  Hillorias  Francorum  Scriptores  coetanei,  1594;  and 
afterwards  more  correftly  by  Duchefne  and  Bouquet,  in 
their  Collettion  of  French  Hiftorians.  It  was  tranflated 
into  French  by  Coufin,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Wellern 
Empire.  Gen.  Biog. 

NITH'ING,  orNiDiKG,y.'  A  coward,  daftard,  poltroon. 
See  Niding,  p.  77. 

NI'TI  TOD'DA  VAL'LI,  /.’  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

NIT'ID,  (idj.  [nitidus,  Lat.]  Bright;  ftiining;  luftrous. 
— Wereftore  old  pieces. of  dirty  gold  to  a  clean  and  nit  id 
yellow,  by  putting. them  into  fire  and  aqua  fortis,  which 
take  off  the  adventitious  filth.  Boyle 011  Colours.- — Applied 
to  perfons,  gay,  fpruce,  fine. — Amongft  thele  doth  the 
nitid  fpark  fpend  out  his  time  :  this  is  the  gallant’s  day  ! 
Reeve's  God's  Plea  for  Nineveh ,  1657. 

NITID'ITY,  f.  Splendor;  brightnefs. 

NITID'ULA,  f.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infefls  of 
the  order  coleoptera.  Generic  characters — Antennae  cla- 
vate,  the  club  folid  ;  (hells  margined  ;  head  prominent; 
thorax  a  little  flattened,  margined.  There  are  fortv- 
three  fpecies,  divided  into  two  feCrions ;  viz.  thofe  that 
have  a  cylindrical  lip,  and.  thofe  that  have  a  fquare  lip. 
In  the  former  diviffon  there  are  thirty-three  fpecies  ;  in 
the  latter  only  ten.  Thefe  lall  form  the  tribe  Elophorus 
of  Fabricius.  The  infe&s  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Eu~ 
D  d  rope ; 
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rope  5  a  few  of  . them  of  South  America,  and  Tome  are 
common  to  our  own  country.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  di- 
vifion  are,  for  the  raoft  part,  aquatic  infects,  found  in 
ftagnant  waters,  or  under  duck-weed  ;  the  reft  are  to  be 
traced  on  plants  and  flowers. 

I.  Lip  Cylindrical. 

1.  Nitidula  bipuftulata :  oval  and  black;  the  fhells  have 
a  red  dot.  It  inhabits  this  country,  and  others  parts  of 
Europe.  Deftroys  carcafes,  meat,  and  bacon,  on  which 
it  feeds. 

2.  Nitidula  quadri-puftulata  :  brown  and  oval  ;  (hells 
marked  with  tw  o  red  (pots.  It  inhabits  Germany,  and  is 
larger  than  the  laft.  The  fhells  are  fometimes  fpotted  on 
the  margin;  the  legs  are  rufous. 

3.  Nitidula  obfcura  ;  oval,  black,  dufky.  It  inhabits 
Germany ;  and  is  reprefented  on  the  preceding  Plate,  at 

fig- 2’  . 

4.  Nitidula  abbreviata  :  oval,  black,  and  rather  dufky  ; 
fhells  fmooth,  obtufe,  abbreviated.  Inhabits  New  Zealand. 

5.  Nitidula  marginata ;  oval ;  fhells  grooved,  the  edge 
and  fpots  on  the  difk  ferruginous.  It  is  found  in  Italy. 
The  body  is  beneath  pitchy;  the  thorax  black,  with  a 
broad  ferruginous  border. 

6.  Nitidula  aeftiva :  teftaceous,  fubvillous ;  thorax  tranf- 
verfe,  emarginate  ;  eyes  black.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of 
various  parts  of  Europe  ;  reprefented  at  fig.  3. 

7.  Nitidula  obfoleta  :  oval,  teftaceous  ;  fhells  fmooth  5 
thorax  emarginate. 

8.  Nitidula  ferruginea  :  oval,  fubvillous,  ferruginous  ; 
fliells  ftriate.  This  is  an  Englifh  infe<5l,  and  found  on  the 
lycoperdon. 

9.  Nitidula  imperialis  :  oval,  black  ;  fliells  with  con¬ 
nected  white  fpots,  forming  two  ftreaks  ;  the  edge  is  ru¬ 
fous.  It  is  found  in  Germany. 

10.  Nitidula  ftrigata  :  oval,  brown  ;  edge  of  the  thorax 
and  fhells  line  at  the  bafe,  and  ftreak  acrofs  the  tip  of 
the  latter  fulvous.  Found  in  Saxony. 

1 1.  Nitidula  decem-guttata  :  oval,  brown  ;  edge  of  the 
thorax  and  five  fpots  on  the  fliell  pale.  Inhabits  Germany. 

12.  Nitidula  varia  :  oval;  thorax  and  fliells  varied  with 
black  and  ferruginous.  It  is  found  particularly  at  Keil. 
See  fig.  4. 

13.  Nitidula  fordida  :  oval,  black;  thorax  and  fliells 
dull  ferruginous.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Germany; 
and  refembles  the  preceding. 

14.  Nitidula  fiexuofa :  oval,  black;  edge  of  the  thorax 
and  flexuous  fpot  on  the  fhells  yellow.  It  is  found  in 
France. 

13.  Nitidula  bicolor:  ferruginous;  fliells  black,  with  a 
ferruginous  band  at  the  bafe,  and  dot  at  the  tip.  Inha¬ 
bits  Keil. 

16.  Nitidula  colon  :  black  ;  fliells  varied  with  ferrugi¬ 
nous  ;  thorax  emarginate.  Inhabits  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

17.  Nitidula  limbata  :  black;  edge  of  the  thorax,  and 
border  of  the  fhells,  ferruginous!  Inhabits  Saxony;  and  is 
a  very  fmall  infeft. 

18.  Nitidula  haemorrhoidalis :  black;  (hells  ferruginous 
at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Hamburgh. 

ig.  Nitidula  difcoides  :  black  ;  difk  of  the  fliells  ferru¬ 
ginous;  thorax  margined.  It  is  found  in  England,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Germany. 

20.  Nitidula  reticularia :  black;  fliells  fmooth ;  thorax 
margined. 

21.  Nitidula  puftulata  :  black;  fhells  truncate;  three 
dots  on  the  fliells  ;  tail  and  legs  rufous.  Inhabits  Ger¬ 
many,  on  flowers;  and  is  a  fmall  infeCt. 

24.  Nitidula  litua  :  teftaceous  ;  fhells  with  a  black 
arched  blotch.  It  inhabits  Saxony,  and  is  fmall. 

23.  Nitidula  teftacea  :  thorax  teftaceous,  with  a  black 
fpot ;  fliells  teftaceous,  with  a  black  band  in  the  middle, 
dotted  with  teftaceous.  Found  in  Keil. 

24.  Nitidula  floralis  :  black ;  fliells  teftaceous,  the  fu¬ 
ture  black.  An  inhabitant  of  different  parts  of  South 
America. 
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25.  Nitidula  aenea :  braffy-green  ;  antennae  and  legs 
black.  Inhabits  England. 

26.  Nitidula  viridefcens  :  braffy-green  ;  legs  rufous. 
It  inhabits  Keil. 

27.  Nitidula  hemiptera :  ferruginous ;  fliells  abbre¬ 
viated,  teftaceous,  immaculate.  Found  in  fome  of  the 
South-American  iflands. 

28.  Nitidula  dimidiata :  black;  fhells  abbreviated, 
brown;  legs  ferruginous.  This  is  a  very  minute  infeft  ; 
and  is  alfo  found  in  the  South-American  iflands. 

29.  Nitidula  truncata:  teftaceous;  fjiells  truncate,  with 
a  black  fpot  at  the  bafe.  It  is  found  in  Germany. 

30.  Nitidula  rufipes:  black,  polifned  ;  legs  pale.  This 
is  an  Engiifh  infedt. 

31.  Nitidula  fetacea :  ochraceous,  immaculate;  eyes 
black  ;  fliells  very  fmooth. 

32.  Nitidula  peCtoralis :  brown;  head  and  legs  ferru¬ 
ginous  ;  club  of  the  antennae  yeilow. 

33.  Nitidula  pilofa :  black;  fhells  villous;  antenna; 
and  legs  ferruginous.  It  inhabits  Germany. 

II.  Lip  fquare. 

34.  Nitidula  aquatica:  brown  ;  thorax  rough,  and  with 
the  fhells  braffy-brown.  This,  as  well  as  the  next,  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  and  in  this  country  in 
ftagnant  waters. 

35.  Nitidula  nubila  :  grey;  thorax  and  fliells  grooved 
and  rugged. 

36.  Nitidula  elongata :  thorax  punftured,  braffy;  fliells 
brown,  with  longitudinal  railed  lines.  Found  in  the  ftag¬ 
nant  waters  of  Germany. 

37.  Nitidula  crenata  :  brown  ;  thorax  rugged  ;  fhells 
grooved,  crenate.  This  is  alfo  found  in  Germany. 

38.  Nitidula  humeralis :  brown  ;  thorax  fmooth  ;  fliells 
crenate,  ftriate,  with  a  humeral  teftaceous  dot.  It  inha¬ 
bits  Germany;  and  is  fmall. 

39.  Nitidula  flavipes :  black;  thorax  grooved  ;  ftriate, 
fhells  and  legs  teftaceous.  It  inhabits  Sweden,  in  ftagnant 
waters. 

40.  Nitidula  pygmtea :  thorax  margined,  nearly  fmooth, 
black  ;  fliells  ftriate,  the  tip  and  legs  ferruginous. 

41.  Nitidula  minima:  thorax  fmooth;  fliells  ftriate; 
body  brown,  immaculate.  This  is  found  in  England, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  5  and  is,  as  its  name  denotes, 
very  minute. 

42.  Nitidula  ccccinelloides :  black;  head,  thorax,  and 
fliells,  fumate.  Found  in  Europe. 

43.  Nitidula  fufea:  brown-teftaceous ;  fliells  punfiu red, 
ftriate;  antenna;  and  legs  teftaceous.  It  inhabits  this 
country,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

NITO'CRIS,  in  Scripture  hiftory,  the  mother  of  Bel- 
fliazzar,  whofe  father  was  Evil  Merodach,  and  his  grand¬ 
father  Nebuchadnezzar.  She  w'as  a  woman  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  abilities ;  (lie  took  the  burden  of  all  public  affairs 
upon  herfelf;  and,  while  her  fon  followed  his  pleafures, 
did  all  that  could  be  done  by  human  prudence  to  fuftain 
the  tottering  empire.  She  perfe&ed  the  works  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  begun  for  the  defence  of  Babylon; 
raifed  ftrong  fortifications  on  the  fide  of  the  river,  and 
caufed  a  wonderful  vault  to  be  made  under  it,  leading 
from  the  old  palace  to  the  new,  twelve  feet  high  and  fif¬ 
teen  wide.  She  Iikewife  built  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Euphrates, 
and  accompliflied  feveral  other  works,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  aferibed  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Philoftrates,  in  de- 
feribing  this  bridge,  tells  us,  that  it  was  built  by  a  queen 
who  was  a  native  of  Media;  whence  we  may  conclude 
this  illuftrious  queen  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Mede. 
Nitocris  is  faid  to  have  placed  her  tomb  over  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  gates  of  the  city,  with  an  infeription  to 
the  following  effect :  “  If  any  king  of  Babylon  after  me 
fhall  be  in  diftrefs  for  money,  he  may  open  this  fepulchre, 
and  take  out  as  much  as  may  ferve  him  ;  but,  if  he  be  in 
no  real  neceflity,  let  him  forbear,  or  he  fhall  have  caufe  to 
repent  of  his  prefumption.”  This_monument  and  inferip¬ 
tion  are  faid  to  have  remained  untouched  till  the  reign  of 
Darius,  who,  coniidering  the  gate  was  ufelefs,  no  ma^i 
4  .  caring 
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caring  to  pafs  under  a  dead  body,  and  being  invited  by  tire 
hopes  of  an  immenfe  treafure,  broke  it  open  ;  but,  inftead 
of  what  he  fought,  is  faid  to  have  found  nothing  but  a 
corpfe  ;  and  another  infcription,  to  the  following  effedt : 

“  Hadft  thou  not  been  moft  infatiably  avaricious  and 
greedy  of  the  moft  fordid  gain,  thoU  wouldeft  never  have 
violated  the  abode  of  the  dead.” 

NITRA'RIA,  f.  [lb  named  by  Schober,  a  Ruffian 
botanift,  who  travelled  under  the  fandtion  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  Siberia,  and  who  iirft  difcovered  this  plant  on 
the  fqualid  nitro-faline  parts  of  the  defert  extending  from 
the  north  of  the  Cafpian  fea  to  about  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
latitude.  He  alfo  found  it,  affuming  rather  a  different 
appearance,  in  the  fait  plains  of  Siberia,  between  the 
Irtis  and  Ob  rivers,  by  the  fait  lakes  near  tlie  Jenifea, 
and  in  the  regions  beyond  the  lake  Baikal  ]  In  botany,  a 
genius  of  the  clafs  dodecandria,  order  monogynia,  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  ficoideae,  Jnff.  Generic  charadters — Calyx: 
perianthium  one-leaved,  five-cleft,  ereft,very  fhort,  perma¬ 
nent.  Corolla:  petals  five,  oblong,  fpreading,  channelled, 
arched  at  top  with  an  inflex  dagger-point.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  fifteen,  awl-fnaped,  almoft  eredt,  the  length  of  the 
corolla:  antherae roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germen  ovate,  ending 
in  a  thickifli  ftyle,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  fim- 
ple.  Pericarpium:  drupe  one-celled,  ovate-oblong,  acu¬ 
minate.  Seed  one,  three-celled,  ovate,  acuminate.  (The 
germ,  when  immature,  is  three  celled  ;  nut  fcrobiculate, 
one-celled,  fix-valved  at  top ;  ftyle  very  lhort,  trifid.  Gart¬ 
ner.) — EJJential  CliuraSler.  Calyx  five-cleft ;  corolla  five- 
petalled,  with  the  petals  arched  at  the  top ;  ftamina  fifteen 
or  more ;  drupe  one-feeded. 

i.  Nitraria  Schoberi,  or  thick-leaved  nitraria,  leaves  en¬ 
tire,  obtufe.  We  have  already  noticed  that  there  are  two 
varieties  of  this  fhrub :  one  in  the  north  of  the  Cafpian, 
with  the  ftems  almoft  upright, almoft  unarmed,  and  larger 
in  all  its  parts.  The  other  in  the  falt-plains  of  Siberia,  prof- 
trate,  thorny,  fmaller,  and  more  tender  in  all  its  parts. 

a..  The  Cafpian  variety,  which  is  what  Schoberdefcribed, 
rifes,  with  feveral  ftems  that  are  an  ell  in  height,  from  a 
thick  woody  root,  covered  with  a  whitilh-grey  bark,  fpinef- 
cent  at  the  end,  as  are  alfo  the  branches,  and  brittle. 
Leaves  in  alternate  buds  up  to  the  flowers,  fefiile,  in  bun¬ 
dles  four  or  five  together,  flefhy,  fucculent,  oblong,  atte¬ 
nuated  at  the  bale,  quite  entire,  glaucous  green.  In  the 
autumn,  and  in  drying  the  plant,  they  very  eafily  fall  off, 
leaving  a  dufky  fpot  at  the  place.  They  appear  to  be  very 
fmooth ;  but,  when  examined  by  a  glafs,  they  are  found 
to  have  very  fine  proftrate  hairs  fcattered  over  them.  The 
terminating  cymes  of  the  branchlets  are  dichotomous, 
naked,  hairy,  faftigiate  ;  the  extremities  bear  three  or  four 
fefiile  flowers,  pointing  the  fame  way,  and  forming  a  fort  of 
fpike;  perianthium  in  the  flow'er  fcarcely  vifible,  confiding 
of  five  thick  toothlets  furrounding  the  receptacle;  in  the 
fruit  more  evident,  and  fomewhat  bell-fhaped  ;  petals 
white,  fpreading  very  much; concave,  blunt  and  cowled  at 
the  end,  with  a  flender  toothlet  turned  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  flower;  ftamens  twelve  to  fifteen,  the  length  of 
the  corolla  ;  antheras  oblong,  yellow,  bifid  at  the  bate. 

(3.  The  Siberian  variety,  which  Steller  and  Gmelin 
chiefly  obferved,  from  a  woody  root  frequently  exhibits  a 
large  knob  or  tuber,  fometimes  as  big  as  the  human  head, 
warted  and  veined.  From  this  twenty  and  more  ftems 
fpread  in  a  ring;  they  are  proftrate,  and  even  prefled  clofe 
to  the  ground,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  with  the 
branches  moft  elegantly  difpofed  like  a  winged  leaf.  The 
ftems  are  more  flender  than  in  the  preceding,  more  elon¬ 
gated,  ftraighter,  whitifli  grey,  with  the  branches  alternate, 
ftpreading  very  much,  lying  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  much  fmaller  than  the  Cafpian  plant,  very  like  them 
in  form,  or  more  fucculent  and  fait.  Flower,  in  all  its 
parts  fmaller,  but  the  calyx  more  evident.  The  incipient 
fruit  as  in  the  other ;  but  the  ripe  drupe  much  fmaller, 
ftaining  paper  of  a  very  dark  blue.  Nut  by  no  means 
conical-acuminate,  but  ovate,  and  fubtrigonal,  which  the 
Cafpian  nut  is  not;  it  has,  however,  the  fix  grooves  ap¬ 
proximating  by  pairs,  and  the  little  holes  which  are  fome¬ 


times  indeed  fcarcely  vifible.  In  the  fat  very-falt  lands 
by  the  lake  Koraekoffkoi  in  Siberia,  Pallas  obferved  fhrubs 
of  Nitraria  that  were  much  ftouter,  with  the  ftems  almoft 
equal  to' the  Cafpian  variety;  the  leaves  wider,  five  front 
each  bud,  fometimes  entire,  fometimes  varioufly  cut.  Not 
having  an  opportunity  of  obferving  it  in  flower,  he  could 
not  determine  what  other  differences  there  might  be  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  others. 

Murray  has  given  a  full-length  defcription  of  this  rare 
fhrub;  but  the  above  from  Pallas  is  pofterior  to  Murray’s, 
and  made  from  wild  plants,  not  diftorted  and  changed  by 
culture.  Pallas  informs  us,  that  the  berries,  though  ftalt- 
ifh  and  infipid,  are  eaten  in  the  Cafpian  defert;  but  in  that 
arid  loil  they  are  almoft  the  only  luxury.  Camels  feed  on 
the  twigs.  The  Ruffians  near  the  Cafpian  call  this  fhrub 
famanickn,  and  the  Turcomans J'nga/i.  Both  varieties  feem, 
from  Chevalier  Murray’s  account,  to  have  been  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Gottingen ;  one  of  them  flowered  there, 
and  Murray’s  defcription  was  made  from  that  plant.  Lin- 
neus'  had  the  fhrub  twenty  years  before  it  flowered  in 
Sweden  ;  and,  during  ten  years,  having  in  vain  tried  to 
make  it  flower  in  the  garden  at  Upfal,  he  at  length  fuc- 
ceeded  by  watering  the  plant  with  fait  water;  it  flowered 
however  at  Gottingen  without  this  affiftance.  It  flowers 
at  Kevv  through  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer.  From 
the  very  fucculent  and  faline  properties  of  its  leaves, 
Murray  conjectures  that  it  might  be  employed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  extraction  of  foda. 

z.  Nitraria  tridentata  :  (Desfont.  inUft.  Annal.  xvi.  ioi.) 
leaves  three-toothed  at  their  tips.  Native  of  moift  anti 
fandy  (pots  near  the  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sufa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  defert. 
All  we  know  of  this  is  from  Desfontaines,  quoted  above; 
who  defcribes  it  as  having  “  fpinous  branches,  flefhy 
leeves,  and  a  nut  with  only  one  cell  inftead  of  three.” 

NI'TRATS,  /!  in  ch'emiftry ;  falts  formed  by  nitric 
acid  with  the  different  faline  bafes.  The  chief  of  thefe 
is  nitrat  of  potafh,  or  common  nitre.  See  Nitrum  nati- 
vum;  and  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  236-243. 

NI'TRE,  J\  [nitre,  Fr.  nitrum,  Lat.]  A  cryftalline, 
pellucid,  but  fomewhat  whitifli,  fubftance,  of  an  acrid 
and  bitterifli  tafte,  imprefling  a  peculiar  fenfe  of  coldnefs 
upon  the  tongue.  This  fait,  though  it  affords,  by  means 
of  fire,  an  acid  fpirit  capable  of  diffolving  almoft  every 
thing,  yet  manifefts  no  fign  of  its  containing  any  acid  at 
all  in  its  crude  ftate.  Nitre  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
falts  which  are  naturally  blended  in  imperceptible  parti¬ 
cles  in  earths,  ftones,  and  other  foflil  (ubftances,  as  the 
particles  of  metals  are  in  their  ores  :  it  is  fometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  found  pure,  in  form  of  an  efflorefcence,  either  on  its 
ores  or  on  the  furface  of  old  walls.  The  earth  from 
which  nitre  is  made,  both  in  Perfia  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
is  a  kind  of  yellowifh  marl  found  in  the  bare  cliffs  of  the 
fides  of  hills  expofed  to  the  northern  and  eaftern  winds, 
and  never  in  any  other  iituation.  See  Nitrum,  and  the 
article  Chemistry. 

The  natrum,  or  nitre  of  the  ancients,  is -a  genuine, 
native,  and  pure,  fait,  extremely  different  from  our  nitre, 
and  from  all  other  native  falts;  being  a  fixed  alkali  plainly 
of  the  nature  of  thofe  made  by  fire  from  vegetables ;  yet 
being  capable  of  a  regular  cryftallization,  which  thofe 
falts  are  not.  It  is  found  on  or  very  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  thin  flat  cakes,  fpungy,  light,  and  friable  ; 
and,  when  pure,  of  a  pale  brownilh-white  colour.  In 
Scripture  we  find  that  the  fait  called  nitre  would  ferment 
with  vinegar,  (Prov.  xxv.  20.)  and  had  an  abfterfive  qua¬ 
lity  ;  properties  which  perfedtly  agree  with  this  fait,  but 
not  with  laltpetre,  as  do  many  different  qualities  afcribed 
to  it  by  the  ancients.  Bill  on  Fofiils. — Though  thou  walk 
thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  fope,  yet  thine  ini¬ 
quity  is  marked  before  me,  faith  the  Lord  God.  Jer.  ii.  22. 
Some  tumultuous  cloud, 

Inftindt  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him.  Milton. 

Some  deep  their  feed,  and  fome  in  cauldrons  boil, 

With  vigorous  nitre  and  with  lees  of  oil.  Drijden.. 
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NI'TRIC,  adj.  Mixed  or  impregnated  with  nitre,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  nitre. 

NI'TRIC  A'CID.  See  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  161. 
215,  238. 

NI'TRITS,  f.  See  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  243. 

NITRO-MURIATTC  A'CID.  This  acid  is  formed 
by  mixing  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  together,  or  by 
diflolving  muriat  of  ammonia  in  nitric  acid.  In  the  latter 
procefs  part  of  the  nitric  acid  decompofes  the  fait,  while 
the  other  part  afts  upon  the  difengaged  muriatic  acid,  to 
form  the  nitro-muriatic  acid.  This  acid  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  who  called  it  aqua  regia,  from  its  property 
of  diflolving  gold.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted 
to  be  oxymuriatic  acid ,  formed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  the  muriatic  acid.  See  Chemistry,  vol.  iv. 
p,  217,  218. 

This  acid,  compounded  in  different  proportions,  and 
diluted  with  water,  has  been  lately  introduced  into  medi¬ 
cal  practice  as  a  remedy  for  fyphilis  and  for  difeafes  of  the 
liver.  It  is  ufed  either  internally,  or  as  a  bath,  or  by 
fpongjng  the  body  all  over  with  the  dilution.  The  modes 
•of  applying  it,  and  its  effects,  are  very  fully  explained  by 
Dr.  H.  Scott  (in  the  Medico-Chirurg.  Tranf.  1817.)  who 
tried  its  effects  repeatedly  upon  himfelf,  and  with  great 
benefit. 

“  I  left  India  (fays  Dr.  Scott)  in  very  bad  health,  and 
long  remained  ill  in  this  country.  During  this  period  I 
often  reflected  on  my  experience  with  the  acids;  and  re- 
iolved,  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  fliould  occur,  to  return 
to< the  ufe  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  to  fatisfy  my 
mind  on  the  fubjeft  from  further  obfervation.  Above  a 
year  ago  I  came  to  London,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  employed  to  a  confiderable 
extent.  At  fir  ft,  I  mixed  three  parts  of  nitrous  acid  with 
one  of  muriatic,  in  order  to  imitate  the  acid  I  had  ufed 
in  India.  Of’ late,  however,  I  have  employed  the  acids 
in. equal  weights,  and  I  give  a  preference  to  this  propor¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  may  be  others  ftill  more  efficacious,  which 
time  will  difcoyer. 

“  Although  I  had  reafon  in  India  to  be  latisfied  with 
the.  general  effects  derived  from  this,  acid,  yet  confider- 
abic inconvenience  attended  its  internal  ufe.  If  it  were 
not  given  with  great  caution,  it  injured  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth,  though  not  their  roots  as  mercury  does.  Even 
in  fimall  quantities,  it  dilagreed  with  forne  ltomachs ;  and 
few  individuals  indeed  could  continue  it  fufficiently  long, 
or  in  lufficient  quantity,  to  remove  from  the  fyftem  the 
fymptoms. of  fec.ondary  fyphilis.  Thefe  difficulties  made 
me  anxious  to.  afcertain  whether  or  not  the  acid,  exter¬ 
nally  applied,  would  produce  good  effe&s.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  employed  it  in  this  manner  in  various  cafes;  and  I 
immerfed  my  own  body  up  to  the  chin  in  a  bath  of  this 
acid,  fufficiently  diluted  with  water.  I  fortunately  have 
preferved  the  memoranda,  that  I  made  at  the  time,  of 
which  the.  following  is  a  copy. 

“  Bombay ;  27th  April,  1798. — I  bathed  to-day  in  an 
acid  bath,  which  was  merely  acidulous.  If  covered  the 
whole: body  below  the  head.  I  ftaid  in  it  for  half  an  hour, 
and  it  was  nearly  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  I  feel 
no  particular  effeft  from  this  bath  :  it  is  fully  as  pleafant 
a-s  water,  and  cleanfes  the  fkin  like  a  foap. 

«  April  28th.  I  bathed  again  to-day,  keeping  the  bath 
at- the  fame  temperature,  or  making  it  rather  higher,  of 
the  fame  ftrength  with  regard  to  acid.  I  ftaid  in  it  half 
an  hour.  I  ftil!  feel  no  material  effeCt  from  the  bath. 
Pulfe  after  bathing  76°.  The  only  apparent  action  of  the 
acid  is  on  fuch  animal  matters  as  are  unprotected  by  life, 
with  which  it  forms  an  acid  foap.  Would  it  not  deprive 
feathers  of  their  oily  finell  r 

“  29th.  Bathed  again,  and  continued,  as  before,  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  bath.  To-day  the  bath  was-  hardly  fo 
hot  as  the  body.  About  half  an  hour  after  bathing  vefrer- 
day,  I  became  fenfible  of 'an.  odd  fenfation  about  my 
gums,  my  jaws,  and  my  teeth. 

5  “  ,30th.  Bathed  again,  and  frayed  half  an  hour  in  the 


bath.  It  was  rather  warmer  than  my  body.  Since  yef- 
terday  I  have  been  fenfible  of  fome  uneafinefs  in  my 
throat  on  fwallowing.  I  feel  a  difpofition  to  falivation  at 
times  :  but  I  am  otherwife  well.  My  gums,  both  above 
and  below,  are  fomewhat  reddened. 

“  May  ift.  Since  yefterday  I  have  felt  fome  pain  in  my 
throat,  efpecially  on  fwallowing.  This  pain  feems  to 
follow  the  courle  of  the  cefophagus.  During  the  whole 
of  this  forenoon  I  had  a  fenfe  of  burning •  over  the  roof 
of  my  mouth  and  down  the  gullet.  This  fenfation  is 
like  what  arife.s  from  having  chewed  an  acrid  vegetable 
fubftance  ;  and  is  fo  unpleaf'ant,  that,  unlefs  it  leave  me 
by  to-morrow,  I  fliall  bathe  no  more.  To-day  I  bathed 
as  ufual,  fraying  in  the  bath  for  half  an  hour.  It  has  been 
to-day,  and  in  general,  lb  acid,  as  to  make  my  Ikin  l’marfc 
a  good  deal  in  many  places. 

“  2d.  My  mouth,  &c.  though  not  in  the  lead  ulcerated, 
is  fomewhat  pained.  I  am  fufficiently  convinced  of  the 
great  power  of  this  bath,  and  fliall  bathe  no  more.  My 
digeftion  is  improved;  and  I  feel  that  my  liver,  unclogged 
by  difeafe,  is  doing  its  office  with  facility,  which  for  fome 
time  pall’ has  not  been  the  cafe  with  me. 

“  June  61I1.  For  a  fortnight  after  giving  up  the  bath, 
I  was  fenfible  of  fome  of  its  effeCts  about  my  mouth,  and 
my  pulfe  remained  too  quick.  I  am  now  remarkably  well. 
My  liver  feems  to  be  found,  and  I  have  experienced  a 
happier  change  than  I  ever  did  from  mercury. 

“  When  I  came  to  London,  and  had  it  in  my  power 
to  have  the 1  nitro-muriatic  bath  employed  for  various 
ftates  of  difeafes,  I  was,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  very  anxious 
to  known  if  it  could  be  as  commonly  applicable  in  this 
climate  as  itis  within  the  tropics.  I  have  been  much  pleafed 
to  difcover  that  it  gives  here  the  very  fame  refults  that  l 
formerly  derived  from  it ;  nor  are  the  maladies  for  which 
it  may  bring  relief,  lefs  genera]  in  this  country  than  in 
India.  On  the  contrary,  they  feem  to  be  Hill  more  abun- 
dant. 

“  The  acid  that  I  have  ufed  of  late  is  formed  by  mixing 
together  equal  parts  of  the  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  and. 
muriatic  acid.  If  thefe  acids  be  in  the  ftate  of  concen¬ 
tration  that  they  ufually  poflefs  in  the  (hops,  and  if  the 
quantifies  be  confiderable,  a  great  volume  of  gas  is  evolved 
on  their  coming  into  contaCt,  which  taints  every  part  of  a 
lioufe,  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs,  and  difagree- 
able  to  the  fmell.  To  avoid  all  this  inconvenience,  I  put 
a  quantity  of  water,  at  leaft  equal  in  bulk  to  both  the 
acids,  into  a  bottle,  and  I  add  the  acids  to  it  feparately. 
This  method  does  not  only  prevent  the  unpleafimt  odour, 
but  it  tends  to  retain  the  chlorine,  on  which  its  efFedts 
depend.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nitro-muriatic  acid 
acts  very  readily  on  the  metals  and  earth  ;  nothing  there¬ 
fore  but  glafs,  or  extremely  well-glazed  vefiels  of  porce¬ 
lain,  lhould  be  ufed  to  contain  it.  Wooden  tubs  for 
bathing  anfwer  very  well ;  and  they  lhould  always  be  made 
as /mall  as  pojjible,  compatibly  with  their  holding  the 
body,  or  the  limbs  that  we  wifii  to  expofe  to  the  bath. 
From  their  being  final  1,  we  lave  acid,  and  are  able  to  heat 
the  bath  with  eafe.  In  India  I  have  often  expofed.  the 
whole  body  below  the  head  ta this  bath;  but  here  I  have 
been  fatisiied  in  genera!  by  keeping  the  legs  and  feet'ex- 
poied  to  it.  In  order  to  warm  the  bath  after  the  firft, 
time,  I  have  commonly  made  a  third  Or  a  fourth  part  of 
it  be  thrown  away,  and  the  lofs  replaced  by  boiling  water, 
and  a  proportional  quantity  of  acid.  To  lave  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  acid,  I  have  occasionally  warmed  a  portion  of 
the  bath  in  porcelain  veifels  /placed  near  the  fire;  but  I. 
fear  this  may  diminilh  its  efteits. 

“  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  directions  with  regard  to 
the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  hath.  I  have  commonly  made 
it'about  asfrrongas  very  weak  vinegar,  try  fling  to  the 
tafte  alone.  The  frrength  lhould  be  regulated  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  irritability  of  the  patient’s  fkin,  I  may  lay,  that, 
although  I  like  to  know  that  it  is  frrong  enough  to  prick 
the  fkin  a  very  little,  after  being  expofed  to  it  from  fifteen 
•to  thirty  minutes,  yet  I  believe  that  even  fuel!  an  effect 
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as  this  is  unneceflary.  The  time,  too,  of  remaining  in  the 
bath,  in  order  to  produce  the  greateft  effect,  is  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  I  have  kept  the  legs  and  feet  expofed  to  it  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  ;  but  with  more  delicate  people  not 
above  one-half,  or  one-third,  of  that  time.  I  have  re¬ 
peated  thefe  baths  daily,  or  even  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

“  I  mud  now  obferve  that  the  mere  fponging  the  Ikin 
with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  fufficiently  diluted  with  water, 
gives  rife  to  the  very  fame  effedts  with  bathing,  and  is 
more  eaiily  applied.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  may  be 
employed  in  the  fponging,  though  I  have  found  that  a 
much  lefs  time  does  produce  very  material  effects.  When 
the  bathing  or  fponging  is  carried  to  a  coniiderable  extent, 
and  when  the  fyftem  is  much  under  its  influence,  a  fenfe 
of  weaknefs  comes  on  occafionally,  fome  nervous  irrita¬ 
tion  and  reftleflnefs  are  felt,  a  tafte  of  metal  (generally 
compared  to  that  of  copper)  becomes  fenfible  ;  a  fenfe  of 
pain  occurs  in  fome  part  of  the  palate  or  mouth,  which  is 
not  permanent,  but  comes  and  foon  goes  off  again.  At 
length  little  fpecks  or  fmall  ulcerations,  extending  no 
deeper  than  the  cuticle,  are  feen  on  the  interior  furface 
of  the  mouth,  and  over  the  tongue,  fo  that  fome  degree 
of  excoriation,  or  rawnefs,  is  at  laft  produced.  This  is 
attended  by  a  confiderable  difcharge  of  faliva,  with  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  feeling  or  lownefs  of  depreffion.  Thefe  ef¬ 
fects  refemble  thole  of  mercury,  but  they  are  not  the 
fame.  The  excoriation  from  the  nitro-muriatic  acid 
never  reaches  deeper  than  the  cuticle  :  it  never  gives  rife 
to  fcetid  ulceration  of  any  kind  ;  nor  does  it  produce  the 
leaft  offenfivefmell  of  the  breath  nor  in  the  mouth.  The 
effedts  of  it  in  this  way  are  furprifingly  fugitive.  Atone 
hour  the  difcharge  of  faliva  may  be  exceflive  5  the  next 
it  will  flop,  and  perhaps  fuddenly  come  on  again.  The 
excoriations  in  the  mouth  generally  go  away  in  a  day  or 
two,  if  the  remedy  be  difcontinued,  and  appear  no  more. 
While  the  mouth  in  this  way  is  affedted  by  the  acid,  the 
teeth  partake  of  uneafinefs  ;  but  I  never  faw  this  in  a  con¬ 
fiderable  degree,  nor  have  I  known  any  injury  done  to 
the  teeth  or  their  fockets.  Thefe  laft-mentioned  effedts 
are  feldom  met  with  to  the  extent  that  I  have  defcribed, 
and  need  not  be  excited  unlefs  fome  peculiar  circumftances 
require  an  unufual  power,  fuch  as  the  fymptoms  of  fy- 
philis.  I  have  lately  added  more  and  more  of  the  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  in  proportion  to  the  nitric,  and  the  effedts  have 
proportionally  increafed.  I  now  make  ufe  of  equal  parts 
of  the  acids.  Would  not  the  greateft  power  of  the  remedy 
be  obtained  by  thofe  proportions  that  produce  the  greateft 
quantity  of  chlorine  ?  for  from  that  element  I  believe  all 
its  effedts  arife. 

“  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  appears  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  to  affedt  the  glands,  and  to  alter  their  Accretions ;  and 
on  this  power  a  great  part  of  its  value  in  derangements  of 
the  liver  feems  to  depend.  It  fometimes  very  fuddenly 
increafes  the  fecretion  of  bile  ;  and  this  effect  may  be  kept 
up  for  a  length  of  time.  It  increafes  the  perfpiration, 
and  often  to  a  great  extent.  Whether  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid  be  applied  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  ftornach,  or  to 
the  external  furface  of  the  body,  the  effedt  is  the  fame  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree.  As  a  very  general  rule  for 
its  employment,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  whenever  the 
mercurial  preparations  are  indicated,  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid  will  be  found  ufeful ;  with  this  difference,  that,  in 
cafes  where  mercury  is  highly  injurious  from  delicacy  or 
peculiarity  of  conftitution,  or  from  other  caufes,  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  may  be  employed  with  fafety  and  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  fhould  not  at  prefen  t  recommend  it 
in  acute  difeafes,  with  the  exception  of  fome  kinds  of 
fever,  and  of  hepatitis  of  every  character.  Where  the 
pulfe  is  quick,  and  where  there  is  an  inflammatory  ten¬ 
dency,  I  think  it  would  be  injurious. 

“  I  wasfirft  led  to  the  ufe  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  from 
an  attention  to  the  difeafes  of  the  liver,  fo  common  in  India. 
The  derangements  of  that  organ,  and  of  its  fecretion, 
open  a  vaft  field  for  inquiry,  which  has  been  but  imper- 
fedtly  explored.  With  regard  to  acute  hepatitis,  if  pure 
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and  unmixed,  the  propriety  of  employing  the  nitro-mu¬ 
riatic  acid  might  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  the  fame  obfer- 
vation  may  be  applied  to  mercury.  I  think,  however, 
that  I  never  met  with  a  cafe  of  acute  hepatitis  that  did  not 
partake  of  the  chronic  affedtion,  either  at  its  commence¬ 
ment  or  foon  afterwards.  I  know,  from  experience,  that, 
within  the  tropics,  where  I  lived  fo  long,  a  proper  ufe  of 
mercury  is  never  to  be  negledted  in  either  affedtion  of 
that  organ.  I  have  not  trufted  to  the  acid  where  I 
thought  the  rifle  of  abfeefs  confiderable ;  but  without 
delay  have  employed  mercurials,  and  every  other  means 
in  my  power,  to  prevent,  if  poflible,  a  termination  fo  la¬ 
mentable.  I  fliould  now  not  hefitate  to  add  this  new 
power  to  the  other  means  ;  and  have  no  doubt,  if  really 
infufficient  of  itfelf,  it  would  greatly  aid  us  in  affording 
fecurity  and  relief. 

“  Chronic  hepatitis  is  a  far  more  common  difeafe  than 
the  acute  ;  but  it  may  be  confidered  as  always  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both.  One  portion  of  the  lame  liver  is 
often  infenfible,  enlarged,  and  inadtive,  while  another 
part  of  it  is  fuffering  from  all  the  fymptoms  of  acute  he¬ 
patitis,  and  going  on  to  the  formation  of  pus.  It  is  this 
mixed  difeafe  that  we  meet  with  fo  generally  in  India,  as 
well  as  in  this  country;  and  it  is  this  ftate  of  the  liver 
which  gives  rife  to  fo  great  a  variety  of  anomalous  fymp- 
toins.  For  this  chronic  affedtion,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid  applied  to  the  Ikin  is  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  and  the  fafeft  remedy.  A  few  hours,  or  even  a 
fingle  hour,  will  fometimes  bring  relief ;  but  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  continue  the  remedy  till  the  fyltem  be  fufficiently 
affedted  by  it,  and  to  repeat  it  occafionally  till  the  patient 
has  recovered  Ms  ufual  degree  of  Jlrength.  This  is  a  rule, 
in  affedtions  of  the  liver,  of  the  utmoft  importance.  A 
ftate  of  weaknefs,  however  produced,  is  the  great  remote 
caufe  of  thofe  chronic  affedtions  ;  fo  that  we  may  remove 
the  difeafe,  but,  till  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  be  reftored,  we  have  no  fecurity  againft  a  return 
of  it. 

“  A  difeafed  ftate  of  the  bile  has  a  wonderful  influence 
on  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  ;  it  gives  rife  to  pain  and 
giddinefs  of  the  head  ;  a  great  diflike  to  motion,  and  a 
fenfe  of  weaknefs,  rather  than  adtual  weaknefs  ;  cramps 
come  on  in  the  legs  while  afleep  ;  the  foies  of  the  feet  are 
tender  and  painful,  and  at  times  the  fick  rather  drag 
them  than  raife  them  when  they  walk.  A  moft  able  and 
intelligent  friend,  who  was  lately  relieved  very  fuddenly 
by  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  from  a  ftate  of  long-con¬ 
tinued  nervous  irritation,  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  mi- 
fery  he  had  fuffered  for  years,  arofe  from  a  depraved  ftate 
of  the  biliary  fecretion.  His  obfervations  on  himfelf  are 
curious,  and  very  important.  He  had  long  taken  notice 
that  the  bile,  though  at  times  ample  in  quantity,  was  in- 
foluble  in  water ;  and  that  the  faeces  had  loft  entirely  the 
faecal  odour.  The  folubility  in  water,  with  this  peculiar 
odour,  gradually  returned  from  the  ufe  of  the  remedy, 
while  at  the  fame  time  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  was  fuddenly  corredted.  But  I  think  there  is 
fufficient  evidence  that  this  acid,  in  fome  cafes,  adfs  di- 
redtly  on  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  for  in  fome  people  I  have 
feen  it  very  fuddenly  produce  a  fenfe  of  compofure,  of 
quiet,  and  of  happinefs,  and  for  days  together  they  have 
been  fenfible  of  a  degree  of  an  agreeable  intoxication.  I 
need  hardly  fay  that  melancholy  and  defpondency  of  mind 
are  often  connedted  with  a  peculiar  ftate  of  the  bile,  for 
this  has  been  obferved  in  all  ages.  This  ftate  of  mind  I 
have  often  feen  removed  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the  nitro-mu¬ 
riatic  bath  ;  and  people  of  both  fexes  have  aflured  me,  that 
they  think  it  had  preferved  them  from  the  crime  of  fui- 
cide,  to  which,  during  the  horrors  of  their  feelings,  they 
had  an  alarming  tendency. 

“  That  ftate  of  the  bile  already  mentioned,  in  which  it 
feems  to  be  deficient  in  quantity,  and  probably  at  the 
fame  time  unhealthy  in  its  nature,  is  very  common.  Of 
all  hepatic  affedtions,  I  think  this  attended  with  the  moft 
pain  and  diftrefs  of  the  bowels.  This  diforder  of  the  bi- 
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liary  fyftem  frequently  gives  rife  to  a  flux,  which  I  have 
known  to  go  on  for  many  months,  and  even  for  years. 
I  have  generally  feen  a  deficiency  of  bile  without  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  flux,  and  often  even  accompanied  by  a  confti- 
pated  ftate  of  the  primae  vias.  Such  a  condition  of  the 
liver  and  bile  does  frequently  give  rife  to  molt  uneafy  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  ftomach  ;  a  tendency  to  acidity  or 
heartburn ;  little  ulcerations  over  the  furface  of  the 
mouth  and  cefophagus,  and  perhaps  extending  down¬ 
wards  through  the  whole  track  of  the  inteftinal  canal. 
This  aphthous  difeafe  is  very  diftrefling  and  dangerous, 
though  I  have  been  very  fuccefsful  in  curing  it  by  the 
nitro-muriatic  acid.  I  know  of  no  other  remedy  for  this 
aftedtion  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  as  the  common 
means  of  cure  feem  to  me  to  be  very  far  from  fufficient. 

“  From  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the  bile,  the  memory  is  often 
aft'edted,  and  a  degree  of  ftupidity,  and  even  of  idiotcy, 
comes  on.  From  this  caufe,  too,  the  hair  at  times  grows 
harlh  and  hard  to  the  feeling  ;  and  I  have  feen  it,  like  the 
fkin,  become  foft  and  flexible  from  the  ufe  of  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.  In  all  biliary  derangements  the  rule  is 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  that  there  is 
no  fecurity  again/l  a  relapfe  till  the  health  and  Jlrength  are 
fully  rejlored;  and  that,  till  then,  J'ome  repetitions  of  the 
remedy  are  neeejfary.  But  the  good  effects  of  the  nitro- 
muriatic  practice  can  never  be  appreciated  until  it  has 
been  difcontinued  for  feveral  weeks,  or  rather  months. 
During  the  ufe  of  the  bathing  or  fponging,  the  pulfe  is 
often  very  quick,  and  patients  grow  thinner,  even  when 
they  feel  better.  At  times,  too,  they  often  complain  of 
more  than  ufual  uneafinefs  in  the  liver,  or  in  the  region 
of  it ;  they  often  lofe  their  flefti,  and  look  very  yellow. 
The  remedy  feems  to  alter  and  agitate  that  organ.  The 
flow  of  bile,  when  once  excited,  goes  on  for  a  number  of 
days;  and,  with  fome  people,  not  without  inconvenience. 
If  it  do  not  affedt  the  bowels  as  a  laxative,  it  is  highly  ne- 
ceflary  at  this  time  to  employ  fome  fubftance  that  has  this 
power,  fuch  as  the  fulphate  of  magnefia,  l'enna,  or  aloes. 
In  time,  however,  it  is  commonly  found  that  the  health, 
the  ftrength,  and  the  colour  of  the  Ikin,  are  much  im¬ 
proved. 

“  It  is  no  fmall  advantage  of  this  pradtice,  that  we  can 
apply  the  power  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  ftrongeft  can 
bear,  or  in  quantities  fo  minute,  that  the  moft  lenfitive 
and  nervous  being  can  hardly  be  injured  by  it.  I  have 
immerfed  many  to  the  chin  in  this  bath  ;  and  I  have  been 
afraid,  in  other  cafes,  to  wet  more  than  a  Angle  hand 
with  the  acid.  The  length  of  time,  too,  that  the  acid 
remains  in  contact  with  the  Ikin,  may  be  infinitely  varied. 
We  have  thus  a  power  extremely  divifible,  and  applicable 
to  alinoft  every  degree  of  refiftance  or  fenfibility.  When 
the  acid  produces  very  confiderable  effedts,  it  is  right, 
after  a  few  days,  to  flop  its  ufe  for  a  week  or  two  ;  as,  if 
ufed  long,  it  gives  rife  to  unneceflary  uneafinefs  from  bi¬ 
lious  difcharges  or  bilious  feelings. 

“  I  have  laid  that  drinking  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  has 
the  very  fame  effedts  with  its  external  ufe.  When  taken 
in  this  way,  it  fliould  be  very  much  diluted  with  water. 
Indeed  it  Ihould  tafte  but  very  flightly  acid,  and  be  drunk 
in  fmall  portions  at  a  time.  I  need  hardly  fay,  that  it  is 
very  neceftary  to  take  care  that,  even  in  this  weak  ftate, 
it  be  not  allowed  to  touch  the  teeth.  The  mouth  ihould 
be  immediately  walhed  after  fwallowing  it,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  employed  that  is  ufed  with  the  mineral  acids,  to 
prevent  injury  from  its  external  action.  This  way  of 
tiling  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  often  very  convenient  and 
falutary,  and  in  many  cafes  may  deferve  a  preference  to 
any  other.  I  think  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  fome 
ftates  of  indigeftion,  and  when  we  with  to  produce  effedts 
gradually  and  infenfibly.” 

Some  inquiries  follow  concerning  the  modus  opcrandi, 
of  which,  however,  Dr.  Scott  candidly  confeffes  his  ig¬ 
norance;  but,  that  the  power  depends  on  the  chlorine,  as 
Sir  H.  Davy  terms  it,  he  has  no  doubt.  This  is  further 
explained  in  the  following  fupplementary  note  ; 


“  Since  I  wrote  the  preceding  paper,  feveral  of  my 
friends  have  become  convinced  with  me,  that  the  very 
fame  effedts  arife  from  a  diluted  folution  of  chlorine  in 
water,  as  are  produced  by  the  nitro-muriatic  acid.  Our 
late  experience  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt,  if  any  could 
have  exifted,  that  chlorine  alone  is  the  fource  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  effedts.  We  have  fponged  the  Ikin  with  a  folution 
of  chlorine  in  water,  and  in  many  cafes  have  obtained 
the  fame  refults  as  arife  from  a  fimilar  application  of  the 
nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  folution  of  chlorine  to  which 
I  allude,  is  water  through  which  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas  has  been  made  to  pafs,  until  It  could  retain  no  more 
of  it.  This  inode  of  applying  chlorine  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  not  irritating  the  moft  fenfible  fkins  fo  much  as 
the  diluted  nitro-muriatic  acid  might  do;  but  even  this 
folution  I  have  diluted  with  about  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  before  I  applied  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
aqueous  folution  of  chlorine,  procured  by  mixing  the 
acids  together,  is  far  lefs  offenfive  than  its  folution  got 
by  the  common  means  of  pafling  the  gas  through  water. 
Some  degree  of  affinity  feems  in  the  firltcafe  ftill  to  fubfilt 
between  it  and  the  other  elements  of  the  acids,  by  which 
its  fenfible  qualities  are  diminifhed  to  a  certain  extent. 
We  are  under  great  obligations  to  fir  Humphry  Davy,  for 
the  light  he  has  lately  thrown  on  this  fubjedt,  by  which 
the  effedts  of  the  aqua  regia  of  the  chemifts  are  clearly 
accounted  for. 

“  If  it  be  confidered  that  the  moft  adtive  of  all  the  mer¬ 
curial  preparations  in  ufe  are  calomel  (fubmuriate  of 
mercury,)  and  corrofive  fublimate,  (oxymuriate  of  mer¬ 
cury,)  we  may  afcribe  this  great  activity  to  the  chlorine 
of  the  compofition.  Why  the  fanative  powers  of  the 
mercurial  preparations  were  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the 
metal  alone,  I  cannot  conceive.  In  like  manner  the  che¬ 
mifts  for  a  long  time  negledted  the  water  that  might  be 
mixed  with  the  materials  of  their  experiments,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  water  gave  rife  to  effedts  that  miffed  them 
in  all  their  reafonings.  I  am  now  nearly,  I  think,  in  a 
condition  to  fliow  what  effedts  in  the  fyftem  arife  from 
mercury  as  a  metal,  and  what  effedts  are  derived  from  the 
other  element  of  the  mercurial  preparations,  whether  this 
metal  in  them  be  combined  with  oxygen  or  with  chlorine.” 

Mr.  Charles  Bell  (Surgical  Obfervations)  goes  ftill  far¬ 
ther  in  his  admiration  of  this  laft-mentioned  fubftance  j 
and  is  of  opinion,  that  “  not  a  particle  of  the  acid  enters 
the  fyftem,  and  that  the  whole  effedts  arife  from  the  chlo¬ 
rine?”  Surely  fuch  a  fuggeftion  is  premature.  Is  there 
any  reafon  why  thefe  fubftances  fliould  not  be  abforbed 
when  the  flcin  is  broken  ?  or  what  do  we  know  of  the 
medical  effedts  of  chlorine,  the  exiftence  of  which  has 
only  lately  been  afcertained  ?  If  the  acids  are  not  ab¬ 
forbed,  may  we  not  fufpebt  that  the  whole  benefit  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fumes  entering  by  the  lungs.  Let  us  re¬ 
coiled!,  too,  what  the  celebrated  abbe  Elyfee  performed 
with  Bareges  water,  and  afterwards  with  his  artificial 
Bareges  water,  which  was  brought  in  “  common  wine- 
bottles  from  the  apothecaries  and  chemifts.”  Here  the 
acid  ufed  was  the  fulphureous.  But  it  is  time  to  difmifs 
the  fubjedt,  w'hich,  however,  we  cannot  do  without  wiffi- 
ing  the  profeflion  to  coniider  the  queftion  as  hitherto  em¬ 
pirical,  and  to  diredt  their  experiments  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  the  refult  to  certain  laws,  after  which  the 
pradtice  may  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  phyfical.  London 
Med.  and  Phyf.  Journal.  Dec.  1817. 

NITROGEN,  f.  in  chemiftry,  a  Ample  oxydable  body, 
by  fome  chemifts  called  azol,  from  its  property  of  deftroy- 
ing  life.  This  name  appears  improper,  fince  feveral  other 
gafes  have  the  fame  elfedt  upon  animals.  Before  the  dif- 
covery  of  Cavendifli,  our  knowledge  of  this  gas  was  little 
more  than  negative.  It  was  then  believed  to  be  the  bafe 
of  the  nitric  acid  ;  but  the  certainty  was  not  eftablilhed 
till  the  gas  was  combined  with  oxygen,  by  pafling  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eledtric  fparks  through  the  two  gafes.  This  is  the 
only  pofitive  knowledge  we  yet  poffefs  of  this  fubftance. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  12$,  hydrogen  beinar  1.  The  weight 
x  of 
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of  its  atom  is  5,  hydrogen  being  t.  See  Chemistry, 
vol.  iv.  p.  176. 

NITROS'ITY,  f.  Quality  of  nitre.  Not  in  vfe. 
NI'TROUS,  adj.  Impregnated  with  nitre ;  confiding  of 
nitre. — The  northern  air,  being  more  fully  charged  with 
thofe  particles  fuppofed  nitrous,  which  are  the  aliment  of 
fire,  is  fitted  to  maintain  the  vital  heat  in  that  activity 
which  is  fufficient  to  move  fuch  an  unwieldly  bulk  with 
due  celerity.  Ray. — Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  gather  nitrous  fatnefs  more  than  either 
of  them  have  feverally.  Bacon. 

He,  to  quench  his  drought  fo  much  inclin’d, 

May  fnowy  fields  and  nitrous  paftures  find. 

Meet  (lores  of  cold  fo  greedily  purfu’d, 

And  be  ref  re  fil’d  with  never-wafting  food.  BTachmore. 
NI'TROUS  A'CID.  See  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  21 6. 
NI'TRUM,  f.  Nitre  ;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  falts. 
Generic  characters — Of  a  fliarp,  bitterifti,  cooling,  tafte; 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  and  the  l’olution  not  made  turbid 
by  a  mixture  of  foda  ;  not  eftervefcing  with  diluted  acids, 
but,  when  faturated  with  concentrated  fulphuric  acid, 
emitting  fharp  fuffocating  red  vapours;  detonates  vio¬ 
lently  when  made  red  hot,  and  charcoal  is  thrown  upon 
it.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Nitrum  nativum,  nitre,  faltpetre,  or  nitrat  of  potafti ; 
fixed,  pure,  not  deliquefcing  in  the  air;  when  difloived 
and  (lowly  evaporated,  cryftallizing  into  fix-fided  prifms, 
terminated  at  each  end  by  an  unequal  fix-fided  pyramid. 
Found  in  Virginia,  Spain,  Sicily,  India,  Perlia,  and  China  ; 
white,  of  a  cooling  tafte  and  refilling  putrefaction  :  is  very 
brittle,  and  foluble  in  feven  times  its  weight  of  water  ; 
when  expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat  it  melts,  and  congeals  by 
cooling  into  an  opake  mafs  ;  detonates  very  violently  with 
combuftible  bodies,  particularly  with  phofphorus.  Its 
principal  ufe  is  in  the  compofition  of  gun-powder,  which 
is  made  by  mixing  together  feventy-fix  parts  of  nitre, 
fifteen  of  charcoal,  and  nine  of  fulphur.  It  is  called  jal 
petra,  or  faltpetre,  from  its  being  often  found  attached  to 
the  ftone  walls  of  buildings. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1814,  Part  II.  there  is  a  paper 
by  Dr,  Kidd,  profefior  of  chemiltry  at  Oxford,  entitled 
“  Obfervations  refpeCting  the  natural  Production  of  Salt¬ 
petre  on  the  Walls  of  fubterraneous  and  otherBuildings.” 
The  circumftance  which  occafioned  Dr.  Kidd’s  obferva¬ 
tions  was  the  appearance  of  an  efflorefcence  of  nitre,  on 
fome  part  of  the  walls  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Afhinolean 
Mufeum  in  Oxford.  He  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
conftruCtion  of  the  building,  its  fituation,  its  materials, 
which  are  calcareous  freellone,  the  parts  on  which  the 
efflorefcence  ufually  appears,  and  other  faCts  connected 
with  it  which  might  feern  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
caufe.  Of  thefe  the  mod  important  is  the  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere  ;  and  the  chief  objeCt  of  this  paper  is  to  point 
out  the  connection  between  thefe  circumltances.  It  is 
ftated  that  this  formation  of  nitre  never  occurs  except 
where  lime  is  prelent,  chiefly  on  buildings  conftruCted  of 
limeflone,  but  occafionally  on  bricks  that  are  formed  of 
a  calcareous  clay.  From  obfervations  made  on  the  fame 
part  of  the  wall,  and  continued  regularly  for  feveral 
months,  Dr.  Kidd  found  that  a  clear,  frofty,  and  dry, 
(late  of  the  atmofphere  tended  principally  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  fait ;  but  that,  in  the  molt  favourable  circum¬ 
ltances,  it  can  never  increafe  beyond  a  certain  limit.  In 
a  moift  atmofphere,  the  formation  is  very  flow,  or  is  en¬ 
tirely  fufpended  ;  and  even  the  fait  which  had  been  formed 
gradually  difappears.  This  difappearance  has  even  taken 
place  during  frolt ;  and  it  does  not  feem  to  be  owing  to 
the  fait  being  abforbed  into  the  ftone.  The  nitre  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  walls  in  queftion  was  found,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  to  be  nearly  pure  nitrat  of  potafii.  In  confider- 
ing  the  theory  of  this  procefs,  the  author  obferves  that 
the  only  fublcances  which  appear  to  be  efientially  neceffary 
are  atmofpherical  air  and  limeflone.  “  The  component 
parts  of  nitrat  of  potafti,  of  which  the  faltpetre  under 
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confideration  almoft  entirely  confifts,  are  nitric  acid,  water, 
and  potafii ;  which  may  be  refolved  into  the  following 
elements;  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  potaflium; 
and  all  thefe  elements  are  experimentally  known  to  be 
prefent  in  the  fituations  where  faltpetre  is  formed,  with 
the  exception  of  potaflium.  In  the  fuppofition  then  that 
the  faltpetre  is  a  produCt  and  not  an  eduCt  of  the  above 
procefs,  fince  no  potafii  can  be  detected  either  in  the  air 
or  limeflone,  the  potaflium  muft  either  be  contained  in  a 
free  ftate  in  the  atmofphere  or  in  tjhe  limeflone,  which  from 
its  remarkable  attraction  for  oxygen  is  inadmiflible ;  or  it 
muft  be  a  component  principle  of  fome  one  of  the  elements 
prefent ;  or  laftly,  it  muft  be  itfelf  a  compound  of  two  or 
more  of  the  principles  of  thofe  elements,  or  of  two  or  more 
of  the  elements  themfelves.” 

The  calcareous  caverns  which  abound  in  the  ftate  of 
Kentucky,  furnilh  large  quantities  of  nitre.  The  earths 
which  exilt  in  thefe  caverns,  and  which  contain  both  the 
nitrat  of  potafti  and  the  nitrat  of  lime,  are  lixiviated  ;  and 
the  lixivium  is  then  made  to  pafs  through  wood-afiies,  by 
the  alkali  of  which  the  nitrat  of  lime  is  decompofed.' 
After  due  evaporation,  the  nitre  is  permitted  to  cryftallize. 
One  of  the  molt  remarkable  of  thefe  caverns  is  in  Madifon^ 
county,  on  Crooked  Creek,  about  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft 
from  Lexington.  This  cavern  extends  entirely  through 
a  hill,  and  affords  a  convenient  paffage  for  horfes  and 
waggons.  Its  length  is  646  yards,  its  breadth  is  gene¬ 
rally  about  40  feet,  and  its  average  height  about  10  feet. 
One  bufhel  of  the  earth  in  this  cavern  commonly  yields 
from  one  to  two  pounds  of  nitre;  and  the  fame  fait  has 
been  found  to  exift  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet ;  even  the 
clay  is  impregnated  with  nitrat  of  lime.  Kentucky  alfo 
furnifiies  nitre  under  a  very  different  form,  and  confti- 
tuting  what  is  there  called  the  rock-ore,  which  is  in  faCt 
a  fand-ftone  richly  impregnated  with  nitrat  of  potafii. 
Thefe  fand-ftones  are  generally  fituated  at  the  head  of 
narrow  valleys  which  traverfe  the  fides  of  deep  hills. 
They  reft  on  calcareous  flrata,  and  fometimes  prefent  a 
front  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high.  When  broken 
into  fmall  fragments,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the 
ftone  foon  falls  into  fand,  one  bufliel  of  which,  by  lixi- 
viation  and  cryftallization,  frequently  yields  iolbs.  and 
fometimes  more  than  2olbs.  of  nitrat  of  potafii.  The 
nitre  obtained  from  thefe  rocks  contains  little  or  no  nitrat 
of  lime,  and  is  faid  to  be  fuperior  for  the  manufacture  of  gun¬ 
powder  to  that  extracted  from  the  afore-mentioned  earths. 
Mafles  of  native  nitre,  nearly. pure,  and  weighing  feveral 
pounds,  are  fometimes  found  in  the  fiffures  of  thefe  fand- 
ftones,  or  among  detached  fragments.  Indeed,  it  is  faid 
that  thefe  mafles  of  native  nitre  fometimes  weigh  feveral 
hundred  pounds.  Similar  caverns  occur  in  Tenneffee,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Cleaveland's 
Elementary  Treatife  on  Geology ;  Bolton,  N.  A.  1816. 

2.  Nitrum  humofum  :  fixed,  not  deliquefcing  in  the 
air,  when  difloived  and  (lowly  evaporated  cryftallizing  into 
fix-fided  prifms  terminating  at  each  end  in  a  fix-fided  un¬ 
equal  pyramid,  efflorefcing,  mixed  with  mould  or  chalk. 
Found,  generally  in  a  ftate  of  white  efflorefcence,  on 
moift  old  walls  which  are  but  little  expofed  to  the  aCtion 
of  the  fur.  and  winds,  as  in  wells,  grottos,  &c.  efpecialiy 
thofe  which  face  towards  the  fea. 

3.  Nitrum  cubicum  :  fixed,  when  difloived  and  eva¬ 
porated  concreting  into  rhombic  cryftals.  Found,  though 
rarely,  in  caves  with  the  laft,  efflorefcing  from  the  moift 
fides  of  walls. 

4.  Nitrum  flammans  :  evaporating  in  fmoke  when 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals  ;  emitting  an  alkaline  odour 
when  rubbed  together  with  quicklime,  deliquefcing  in. 
the  air.  Found  with  the  Nitrum  humofum. 

NI'TRY,  adj.  Nitrous: 

Winter  my  theme  confines;  whofe  nitry  wind 

Shall  cruft  the  flabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind.  Gay. 

NIT'TA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  s 
fifty  miles  north -north- weft  of  Jeddo. 

NITTAN'Y. 
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NITTAN'Y,  a  mountain  of  Pennfylvania,  between 
the  river  J.uniatta  and  the  weft  branch  of  the  Sulquehanna. 

NITTENAU',  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Regen :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north -north-eaft  of  Ratilbon. 

NIT'TILY,  adv.  [from  nit.']  Loufily. — One  Bell  was 
put  to  death  at  Tyburn  for  moving  a  new  rebellion  5  he 
was  a  man  nittily  needy,  and  therefore  adventurous. 
Hayward. 

NIT'TLING,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg :  five 
miles  fouth  of  Munnerftatt. 

NIT'TY,  adj.  Abounding  with  the  eggs  of  lice. — I’ll 
know  the  poor  egregious  nitty  rafcal.  B.  Jonfon's  Puetajier. 
—An  epithet  of  contempt,  perhaps  from  nitid. — O  dap¬ 
per,  rare,  compleat,  fweetwittte  youth  !  Marjlon's  Sat.  1598. 

NI'TU-TOD'DA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

JMIT'ZENSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  K.enneberg:  two  miles  north  of  Salzungen. 

NI'VAL,  adj.  [nivalis,  Lat.]  Abounding  with  fnow. 

NI'VE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  runs  into  the  feaat  Bayonne. 

NIVEL'LE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  heretofore  ca¬ 
pital  of  Walloon  Brabant,  which  had  anciently  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  coining  money  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Bruflels, 
and  feventy-five  weft-north-weft  of  Namur. 

NIVEL'LE  (Gabriel  Nicholas),  was  born  at  Paris  about 
the  year  1687.  Feeling  an  early  inclination  to  retirement 
and  ftudy,  he  entered  the  feminary  of  St.  Magloire,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  where  he 
continued  till  that  community  was  difperled  in  1723. 
After  this  he  was  nominated  prior  commendatory  of  St. 
Gereon,  in  the  diocefe  of  Nantes.  In  the  year  1730,  he 
•was  imprifoned  for  four  months  in  the  Baftile,  on  account 
of  his  oppofition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus.  He  died  in  1761, 
at  the  age  of  feventy-four.  He  is  principally  known  by  a 
work  entitled  “  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  in  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,  on  the  Subjeil  of  the  Con- 
ftitution  Unigenitus,”  in  7  vols.  umo.  and  fome  other 
pieces  connected  with  the  fame  fubjeit.  Gen.  Biog. 

NIVEL'LE  DE  LA  CHAUSSE'E,  (Peter  Claude),  an 
eftimable  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1692,  of 
an  ancient  and  refpeilable  family.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Jefuits’  College,  and  ftudied  rhetoric  and 
philofophy  at  Pleftis.  Though  the  nephew  of  a  farmer- 
general,  with  the  career  of  wealth  and  honours  open  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  rather chofe  to  indulge  his  tafte  for  literature. 
He  wrote  verfes,  which  obtained  the  applaufes  of  the 
friends  to  whom  they  were  fhown  ;  and  he  early  con¬ 
tracted  an  acquaintance  with  La  Motte,  who  encouraged 
him  in  the  cultivation  of  his  talents.  When  that  emi¬ 
nent  author,  however,  publilhed  his  Fables,  Nivelle  was 
one  of  his  critics  ;  and,  on  the  publication  of  La  Motte’s 
fyftem  of  profe-poetry,  he  attacked  him  more  warmly  in 
his  “  Epitre  de  Clio  a  M.  de  Berey,”  a  poem  which  was 
much  applauded.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  next 
turned  his  thoughts  to  dramatic  compofition,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  comedy  entitled  “  La  Faufle  Antipathie.”  This 
piece  was  fufficiently  fuccefsful  to  encourage  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  and  his  next  comedy,  “  Le  Prejuge  a  la  Mode,”  was 
received  with  an  applaufe  that  furpafled  his  expectations. 
This  was  followed  by  “  L’Ecole  des  Amis,”  and  by  the 
tragedy  of  “Maximian.”  His  reputation  had  now  gained 
him  admiflion  into  the  French  academy,  and  had  alfo 
made  him  an  object  of  that  envy  which  feems  more  than 
ordinarily  aCtive  among  the  French  men  of  letters.  He 
therefore  chofe  to  bring  out  his  next  comedy  of  “  Mela- 
nide,”  as  the  work  of  a  young  unknown  author.  By  this 
artifice  he  eluded  oppofition,  and  obtained  a  fuccefs  well 
merited  by  the  performance,  which  is  reckoned  his  maf- 
ter- piece.  His  “  Ecole  des  Meres”  is  indeed  by  fome  pre¬ 
ferred  to  it ;  and  his  “  Gouvernante”  is  the  favourite 
with  others.  Of  all  thefe  works  it  is,  according  to 
d’Alembert,  the  peculiar  and  diftinguilhing  character, 
that  they  form  a  fchool  of  morals;  that  they  breathe  vir¬ 
tue,  and  infpire  the  love  of  it.  On  this  account,  though 
they  were  by  no  means  devoid  of  comic  humour  and  lively 
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aClion,  they  were  ridiculed  by  his  rivals  under  the  title 
of  cit- tragedies,  and  crying-comedy.  Piron,  jealous  of  the 
fuccefs  of  Melanide,  in  the  fame  year  that  his  own  Metro- 
manie  appeared  on  the  ftage,  threw  out  many  farcafms  on 
the  fermonizing  ftrain  of  this  author;  and  faid  one  day  to 
a  friend,  “  You  are  going,  then,  to  hearfather  La  Chauflee 
preach?”  This  jeft  was  not  forgotten;  and  Nivelle, 
though  otherwife  a  man  of  amiable  difpofition,  oppofed 
the  election  of  Piron  when  a  candidate  for  a  feat  in  the 
academy.  He  tried  his  powers  in  other  departments  of  the 
drama  ;  and  compofed  a  kind  of  romantic  paftoral,  enti¬ 
tled  “Amour  pour  Amour;”  and  even  farces  and  pieces 
of  low  humour,  probably  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  for  want  of  comic  powers  that  his  former  pieces  had 
fo  ferious  a  caft.  His  fame  is,  however,  entirely  founded 
upon  his  grave  comedies ;  for,  in  the  fingle  tragedy  which 
he  attempted,  he  was  judged  to  fall  fliort  of  the  ftrength 
and  elevation  requifite  for  that  fpecies  of  compofition. 
This  meretorious  writer  died  of  a  pulmonary  diforder  in 
1754,  at  the  age  of  fixty-two,  having  difplayed  in  his  lalt 
moments  the  tranquillity  of  a  fage,  confcious  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  ufe  he  had  made  of  the  faculties  bellowed  upon  him. 
His  theatrical  works  were  publilhed  at  Paris  in  five  vo¬ 
lumes  izmo.  1763.  D'Alembert.  Eloges  Acad. 

NI'VEOUS,  adj.  Snowy;  refembling  fnow. — Cinabar 
becomes  red  by  the  acid  exhalation  of  fulpbur,  which 
otherways  prefents  a  pure  and  niveous  white.  Brown. 

NIVERNOI'S,  before  the  revolution  a  province  of 
France,  of  which  Nevers  was  the  capital.  Now  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne. 

NIVERNOI'S  (Louis-Jules  Mancini,  Duke  of),  a  ftatef- 
man  and  polite  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1716.  After 
ferving  fome  time  in  the  army,  he  was  nominated  ambaf- 
fador  to  Rome,  and  then  to  Berlin,  where  he  made  him- 
felf  very  acceptable  to  the  great  Frederic.  In  1763  he 
was  entrufted  with  the  important  negociation  of  the  de¬ 
finitive  peace  at  London.  On  all  thefe  occafions  he  main¬ 
tains  the  character  of  a  prudent  and  enlightened  minifter, 
who  united  amenity  of  manners  with  the  dignity  of  his 
ftation.  After  his  return  to  Paris  he  devoted  himfelf  en¬ 
tirely  to  letters  ;  and  made  himfelf  advantageoully  known 
by  feveral  ingenious  publications  in  profeand  verl’e,  which 
gave  him  admiflion  to  the  French  Academy,  and  that  of 
Infcriptions.  In  his  profe-works  he  difplayed  a  fpirit  of 
philofophy,  and  the  principles  of  good  tafte  and  found 
criticifm.  His  verfes  are  diftinguilhed  for  facility,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  ingenuity;  and  his  lighter  pieces  a!  molt  rival 
thofe  of  Voltaire  in  eafe  and  vivacity.  His  moll  confider- 
able  performance  was  a  collection  of  Fables,  many  of 
which  are  equal  to  thofe  of  La  Motte,  which  they  refera¬ 
ble  in  general  character.  This  amiable  nobleman  lived  to 
be  a  fufferer  from  the  revolution,  and  was  committed  to 
prifon  in  the  tyrannical  reign  of  Robefpierre.  He  reco¬ 
vered  his  liberty  on  the  fall  of  that  monlter,  and  died  in 
1798,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  works  were  publilhed 
colleCtively  in  eight  volumes  oftavo,  1796. 

NIVERNOIS  BA'Y,  a  large  bay  at  the  eaftern  extre¬ 
mity  of  Lake  Ontario. 

NIV'ERS,  an  eminent  French  mufician,  mufic-mafter, 
and  organiil  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris,  publilhed,  in  1667,  a 
Treatife  on  Compofition,  and  many  other  works  on 
chanting,  plain  chant,  the  Gregorian  chant,  See.  and, 
when  the  fyllable  ft  was  fir  ft  propofed  for  the  7th  of  the 
key  of  C  natural,  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  gammut  of  Ji, 
and  an  elementary  trail,  called  “  Mufique  des  Enfans,” 
together  with  twelve  books  for  the  organ.  Laborde. 

NIVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltriCt  of  Beauvais. 

NIUKCHEV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Uftiug,  on  the  Sula  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Uft 
Silelfk. 

NIURUN'DA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  rifes  in  the 
province  of  Harjeadalen,  and  firft  takes  the  name  of  Li- 
unga,  till  it  arrives  at  Hu  fro,  in  the  province  of  Medel- 
padia.  Here  it  changes  its  name ;  and,  after  crofting  the 

province. 
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province,  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  five  miles  fouth 
of  Sundfwall. 

NIURUN'DA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Medelpadia  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Sundfwall. 

NI'WA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Welt  Bothnia,  on  the 
Tornea:  fixteen  miles  north  of  Tornea. 

NI'WEGAL,  a  village lyingon  thecoaft,  in  Pembroke- 
fliire,  South  Wales,  remarkable  only  for  the  difcovery  of 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  the  Humps  of  trees  appearing  be¬ 
low  low-water  mark,  after  and  during  a  ftorm  in  the  year 
1590,  notwithstanding  the  country  all  round  is  now 
entirely  barren  of  wood. 

NIX  MAR'TIS,  f.  Snow  of  Iron  ;  a  fubflance,  or  pre¬ 
paration,  not  noticed  in  any  of  our  dictionaries  or  treatifes 
of  chemiftry.  We  find  the  term  no-where  explained  but 
in  Keyfler’s  Travels.  He  fays,  “  It  is  of  a  beautiful 
white  colour,  coniifts  of  very  fair  and  glittering  filaments, 
as  if  made  of' the  pureft  filver.  •  It  is  found  beneficial  in 
feveral  cafes,  efpecially  in  gonorrhoea.  It  is  properly  the 
pureft  particles  of  iron.  Zanchinelli  fays  it  confifts  of  a 
little  quicklilver,  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  l’ulphur,  and 
a  great  deal  of  falts.”  He  adds.  “  The  nix  martis  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  filings  of  fteel  diffolved  in  antimony,  and 
refined  till  by  a  gentle  fire  it  has  been  lufliciently  fub- 
limed,  after  which  it  cryftallizes.” 

NIX'APA.  See  Nexafa. 

NIXID'II,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  gods  who  were 
fuppofed  to  prefide  over  women  in  child-birth. 

NIX'ONTON,  a  town  of  North-Carolina,  capital  of 
Pafquotank  county,  on  a  creek  of  Albemarle  Sound:  170 
miles  fouth  of  Wafhington.  Lat.  36.  14.  N.  Ion.  76.  29.  W. 

NI'ZA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alen- 
tejo:  fifteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Portalegre. 

NI'ZAM,/.  A  title  beftowed  by  the  Great  Mogul  on 
one  of  his  principal  viziers,  on  his  being  appointed  to  the 
command  and  adminiftration  of  certain  provinces.  The 
word  means,  an  adj lifter,  a  regulator,  an  arranger,  or  ma¬ 
nager,  &c.  Thus,  Nizam  ul  Mooluc  fignifies  the  protestor 
of  the  county}  and  Nizamut  the  office  of  nizam. 

Nizam  feems  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  the 
man  rather  than  of  the  office ;  and  the  celebrity  of  a 
vizier  called  Nizam,  who  flouriffied  in  the  reign  of  Malek 
Shah  Gelaleddin,  (1072-1092,)  has  probably  occafioned 
this  converfion.  Gibbon  fpeaks  of  this  ftatefman  in  the 
following  terms:  “Nizam,  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious 
minifters  of  the  eaft,  was  honoured  by  the  caliph  as  an 
oracle  of  religion  and  fcience;  he  was  trufted  by  the  ful- 
tan  as  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and  juftice. 
After  an  adminiftration  of  thirty  years,  the  fame  of  the 
vizier,  his  wealth,  and  even  his  fervices,  were  transformed 
into  crimes.  He  was  overthrown  by  the  infidious  arts 
of  a  woman  and  a  rival ;  and  his  fall  was  haftened  by  a 
raffi  declaration,  that  his  cap  and  ink-horn,  the  badges  of 
his  office,  were  connected  by  the  divine  decree  with  the 
throne  and  diadem  of  the  fultan.  At  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years,  the  venerable  ftatefman  was  difmified  by  his 
mafter,  accufed  by  his  enemies,  and  murdered  by  a  fanatic : 
the  laft  words  of  Nizam  attefted  his  innocence,  and  the 
remainder  of  Malek’s  life  was  ftort  and  inglorious.” 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  lvii. 

NIZAMBAD'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cicacole  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Cicacole. 

NIZAMPATAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Guntoor,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Kiftnah,  on 
thecoaft  of  the  bay  of  Bengal:  thirty-four  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Mafulipatam.  Lat.  15.  55.  N.  Ion.  80.  48.  E. 

NIZAMPET',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Aurungabad  :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Aurungabad. 

NIZA'O,  a  river  of  Hifpaniola,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
three  miles  eaft  of  Cape  Nizao. 

NIZEGOROD'SKOE,  a  province  of  Ruffia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Koftromlkoe,  on  the  weft  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Vladimir  and  Tambov,  on  the  fouth  by  Pen- 
zenlkoe,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  governments  of  Kafan 
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and  Simbirlk ;  about  160  miles  in  length,  and  100  in 
breadth.  Lat.  54.  10.  to  57.  N.  Ion.  42.  to  46.  E. 

NIZ'NEI  NOVOGOROD',  the  capital  of  the  above 
province. 

NIZNOTOSMAN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Archangel,  on  the  Dwina:  forty-eight  miles 
eaft  of  Schenkurlk. 

NI'ZY,  or  Nisy,  J'.  [from  niais.  Whence  the  Fr.  nice, 
in  a  contemptuous  fenfe.  Kelham  mentions  the  Norm. 
Fr.  nefji ,  an  idiot.  A  learned  writer  notices  the  Heb. 
nibseh,  a  word  of  reproach,  to  exprefs  the  utmoft  con¬ 
tempt  of  any  man’s  perfon  ;  and  he  lays,  “  if  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that  the  b  of  the  ancients  had  a  very  loft  pronun¬ 
ciation  in  fome  cafes,  in  all  probability  the  w'ord  liill  lives 
in  our  language,  and  is  the  fame  with  nifey."  Harris  on 
the  53d  chap,  of  Ifaiah,  p.  102.  It  may  be,  however,  of 
the  lame  origin  with  Zany,  which  fee.]  A  dunce;  a  lim- 
pleton.  A  low  word. 

True  critics  laugh,  and  bid  the  trifling nifij 

Go  read  Quintilian.  Anon. 

NIZ'ZA  de  la  PA'GLIA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tanaro,  on  the  river  Belbo :  feven 
miles  north-weft  of  Acqui,  and  fourteen  fouth-eaft  of 
Afti.  Lat.  44.  48.  N.  Ion.  8.  28.  E. 

NIZZO'LI  (Mario),  an  elegant  fcholar  of  Italy,  was 
born  in  1498,  in  or  near  Brefcello  in  the  duchy  of  Modena. 
Of  his  education  nothing  is  known  ;  but  it  appears  that 
about  1522  he  was  invited  to  relide  with  the  count  Gian- 
francefco  Gambara  of  Brefcia,  a  munificent  patron  of 
letters.  To  this  nobleman  Nizzoli  acknowledges  the 
higheft  obligations  for  fupporting  him  by  his  liberality, 
and  favouring  his  literary  ftudies;  and  their  connexion 
appears  to  have  lafted  nearly  twenty  years.  His  work  en¬ 
titled  Tkcfaurus  Ciceronianus  was  undertaken  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  this  patron,  and  printed  for  the  firft  time  in  his 
houfe  in  1535.  Nizzoli  was  for  fome  time  private  tutor 
to  the  marquis  di  Soragna;  and  was  next  profelfor  of 
eloquence  in  the  univerfity  of  Parma,  where  he  wrote  his 
work  “  De  veris  Principiis  et  vera  Ratione  Philofophandi,” 
publifhed  in  1553.  From  Parma  he  removed  in  1562  to 
Sabionetta,  where  prince  Vefpafiano  Gonzaga  had  founded 
a  new  univerfity.  To  this  inftitution  he  was  appointed 
diredtor  and  profeflor,  by  a  patent  which  fpeaks  very 
honourably  of  his  learning  and  morals.  At  its  opening, 
Nizzoli  delivered  a  Latin  oration,  which  was  printed  in 
the  following  year.  How  long  he  refided  at  Sabionetta, 
or  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  does  not 
appear.  In  an  infcription  to  his  memory  at  Brefcello 
dated  in  1 576,  he  is  faid  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
eight.  Nizzoli  was  one  of  the  molt  elegant  Latin  writers 
of  his  time.  His  Thefaurus  Ciceronianus,  feveral  times 
re-publilhed  with  additions,  and  entitled  “  Apparatus 
Latina:  Locutionis,”  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  ufeful 
work,  though  criticifed  by  Henry  Stephens.  In  his  work 
on  the  true  Principles  of  Philolophiiing,  he  vehemently 
attacked  the  peripatetic  dodtrines,  and  particularly  ex- 
poled  the  barbarifms  of  the  fcholaftics,  to  which,  from 
his  great  love  of  Ciceronian  purity,  he  was  a  bitter  enemy. 
Of  this  performance  a  new  edition  was  given  by  Leibnitz, 
with  an  illuftrative  preface.  Drucker. 

NO,  adv.  [na,  Saxon.]  The  word  of  refufal :  contrary 
to  yea  or  yes. — If  you  will  not  confider  thefe  things  now, 
the  time  will  Ihortly  come  when  you  ffiall  confider  them 
whether  you  will  or  no.  Calamy's  Sermons. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 

Whom  ne’er  the  word  of  no,  woman  heard  fpeak, 

Being  barber’d  ten  times  o’er,  goes  to  the  feaft.  Shakefp. 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  lhall  be  expreft 
In  ruflet  yeas  and  honeft  kerfy  noes.  Shakespeare. 

The  word  of  denial,  oppofite  to  conceffion  or  affirmation. 
— I  think  it  would  not  fort  amifs,  to  handle  the  queftion, 
whether  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
F  f  without 
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without  another  caufe  of  hoftility,  be  lawful  or  no,  and  in 
what  cafes  ?  Bacon. — It  fometimes  confirms  a  foregoing 
negative : 

My  name’s  Macbeth. — 

— The  devil  himfelf  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. — No,  nor  more  fearful.  Shahefp. 
Never  more 

This  hand  (hall  combat  on  the  crooked  (bore: 

No;  let  the  Grecian  powers,  oppreft  in  fight, 

Unpity’d  perifli  in  their  tyrant’s  fight.  Dry  den's  Homer. 

It  fometimes  (Irengthens  a  following  negative: 

No,  not  the  bow  which  fo  adorns  the  (kies 
So  glorious  is,  or  boafts  fo  many  dies.  Waller. 

NO,  f.  A  denial.  The  word  of  denial ;  as,  He  gave  me 
a  tremendous  no. 

NO,  adj.  Not  any;  none. — Let  there  be  no  ftrife  be¬ 
tween  me  and  thee.  Gen.  xiii.  8.— It  feems  an  adjedlive 
alfo  in  thele  phrafes,  no  longer,  no  more,  no  where ;  though 
fometimes  it  may  be  fo  commodioully  changed  to  not,  that 
it  feems  an  adverb  ;  as,  the  days  are  yet  no  (Sorter. — 
When  we  faw  that  they  were  no  where,  we  came  to  Samuel, 
i  ■Sam.  x.  14. 

In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands  to  join 

In  fweet  embraces ;  ah  !  no  longer  thine.  Dryden. 

In  old  plays,  it  was  often  ufed  ironically  to  point  out  an 
excefs. — You  are  no  pure  rogues.  Middleton  and  Dehlier's 
Roaiing  Girl. — Oh,  here’s  no  foppery.  Death  !  I  can 
endure  the  flocks  better.  B.  donjon's  Every  man  in  his 
Humour. 

No  one.  None;  not  any  one. — No  one  who  doeth 
good  to  thofe  only  from  whom  he  expedls  to  receive  good, 
can  ever  be  fully  fatisfied  of  his  own  fincerity.  Smalridge. 

NO,  or  No-Am'mon,  a  populous  city  of  Egypt;  but 
where,  is  not  agreed.  It  could  not  be  Alexandria,  as 
that  was  not  built  when  No  was  ruined.  Calmet  will 
Lave  it  to  be  Diofpolis,  in  the  Delta,  which  had  Buliris 
on  the  fouth,  and  Mendefium  on  the  north.  Vitringa 
inclines  to  think  it  Nopli,  or  Memphis  ;  but  we  rather 
think  it  was  Thebes,  or  Diofpolis,  which  is  much  the 
fame  in  fignification  as  No-ammon,  the  Habitation  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  as  that  idol  had  a  famous  temple  here. 
Brown’s  Dili,  of  the  Bible. 

NO  MAN’S  LAND,  a  fmall  5 (land  near  the  coaft  of 
America,  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
Lat.41.15.N-  Ion.  71.5.  W. 

NO  MAN’S  LAND,  in  fea-language,  a  fpace  between 
die  after-part  of  the  belfry  and  the  fore-part  of  a  (hip’s 
boat,  when  the  faid  boat  is  flowed  upon  the  booms,  as  in 
a  deep-waifted  veffel.  Thefe  booms  are  laid  from  the 
forecaftle  nearly  to  the  quarter-deck,'  where  their  after- 
ends  are  ufually  fuftained  by  a  frame  called  the  gallows, 
which  conlifts  of  two  ftrong  polls,  about  fix  feet  high, 
with  a  crofs  piece  reaching  from  one  to  the  other,  athwart 
(hips,  and  ferving  to  fupport  the  ends  of  thofe  booms, 
malls,  and  yards,  which  lie  in  referve  to  fupply  the  place 
of  others  carried  away,  &c.  The  fpace  called  No  Man’s 
Land  is  ufed  to  contain  any  blocks,  ropes,  tackles,  &c. 
which  may  be  neceffary  on  the  forecaftle.  It  probably 
derives  this  name  from  its  fituation,  as  being  neither  on 
the  (larboard  nor  larboard  fide  of  the  (hip,  nor  on  the* 
wade  or  forecaftle;  but,  being  fituated  in  the  middle,  par¬ 
takes  equally  of  all  thofe  places. 

NO'  NAME,  a  lake  of  North-America,  about  fifty  miles 
Jong,  and  thirty-five  broad.  Lat.  60.  N. 

NOACAL'LY,  a  river  of  Bengal,  which  runs  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  in  lat.  22.  45.  N.  Ion.  g%.  16.  E. 

NO'AD,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Madura:  eighteen 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Coilpetta. 

NOA'DA,  a  town  of  Bengal  >.  fifty  miles  north-weft  of 
JSkyngur. 

JMOADI'AH,  [Heb.  a  witnefs.]  A  man’s  name. 
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NOAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-three  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Doefa. 

NO' AH,  a  patriarch  and  prophet,  was  the  fon  of  Lantech, 
a  defcendant  from  Seth  the  third  fon  of  Adam,  and  born 
in  the  year  2948  B.  C.  In  his  days  a  general  corruption 
of  manners  prevailed  among  the  human  race';  but  he  had 
the  fortitude  to  preferve  himfelf  uncontaminated  by  the 
evil  examples  which  furrounded  him,  and  to  fecure  the 
divine  approbation  by  his  piety  and  virtue.  He  under¬ 
took  the  office  of  a  public  preacher,  and  endeavoured  by 
his  exhortations  and  admonitions  to  reform  their  morals, 
and  to  reftore  true  religion  among  them.  His  labours 
proving  in  vain,  and  their  wicked nefs  having  arrived  at 
the  higheft  pitch,  God  determined  to  exhibit  a  fignal  tef- 
timony  of  his  difpleafure  againlt  vice,  and  fentenced  them 
to  deftrudlion  by  an  univerfal  deluge.  But,  as  Noah  had 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord ,  God  was  pleafed  to 
felefl  him  and  his  family,  for  the  purpofe  of  perpetuating 
the  human  fpecies,  and  of  preferving  the  various  clafi'es 
of  living  creatures  from  becoming  extinct  by  that  dread¬ 
ful  cataftrophe.  With  this  view,  Noah  was  divinely  di¬ 
rected  to  build  an  ark,  or  veflel,  of  three  decks  or  (lories, 
divided  into  apartments,  and  lufficiently  capacious  to  con¬ 
tain  his  family,  a  pair  of  all  unclean  animals,  or,  probably, 
fuch  as  were  not  fit  for  food,  and  feven  pair  of  all  the 
clean  fpecies,  which  might  ferve  for  human  fuftenance, 
together  with  the  provilion  requiiite  for  their  fupport 
during  the  period  of  the  threatened  judgment.  This  veflel 
he  was  ordered  to  cover  with  bitumen,  both  within  and 
without,  to  keep  out  the  water.  When  it  was  completed 
and  furnifhed  with  the  proper  neceflaries,  and  all  the 
animals  were  colleCled,  feven  days  before  the  deluge 
Noah  was  direded  to  enter  the  ark,  with  his  family  and 
the  animals,  to  be  properly  fettled  againft  that  event.  At 
length  the  dreadful  day  arrived  which  was  to  difplay  the 
commencement  of  the  divine  vengeance  on  a  guilty  world ; 
when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broke  up,  which 
able  modern  naturalifts  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  preter¬ 
natural  eruption  of  w'ater  from  the  fouthern  ocean,  and 
an  uncommon  torrent  of  rain  began  to  defcend,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  forty  days,  till  the  tops  of  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains  were  overflowed,  and  a  general  deftruftion  brought 
upon  mankind  and  all  living  creatures,  thofe  only  ex¬ 
cepted  which  were  prefervea  in  the  ark.  This  tremen¬ 
dous  ruin  of  the  old  world  took  place  in  the  year  2349 
B.  C.  wdien  Noah  was  600  years  of  age.  After  the  flood 
had  prevailed  an  hundred  and  fifty  days,  the  waters 
began  gradually  to  fubfide ;  and  in  the  feventh  month 
after  the  commencement  of  the  deluge,  the  ark,  which 
had  hitherto  floated  on  their  furface,  refted  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ararat,  fuppofed  to  be  the  mountains  which  go 
by  that  name  in  Armenia.  In  the  tenth  month  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  vifible ;  and  forty  days  afterwards 
Noah  fent  out  of  the  ark  a  raven  and  a  dove,  the  latter  of 
which  only  returned  to  him,  for  want  of  food.  Seven 
days  afterwards  he  fent  forth  the  dove  a  fecond  time, 
which  returned  in  the  evening,  with  the  leaf  of  an  olive- 
tree  in  its  bill,  (howing  that  what  had  been  the  cultivated 
dillridts  of  the  earth  were  now  emerging  from  the  inun¬ 
dation.  After  the  expiration  of  other  feven  days,  he  fent 
forth  the  dove  a  third  time,  which  returned  to  him  no 
more,  thereby  indicating  that  the  earth  was  in  a  proper 
(late  to  afford  nutriment  to  the  animals  which  he  bad 
preferved.  Noah  now  made  the  neceflary  preparations 
for  quitting  the  ark,  which  he  left  on  the  firlt  day  of  the 
601ft  year  of  his  age,  with  his  wife,  his  three  fons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japbeth,  and  their  wives,  and  the  animals  which 
were  to  Hock  the  new  world;  The  firft  thing  which  he 
did  upon  liis  landing,  was  to  eredl  an  altar,  on  which  he 
offered  a  burnt-facrifice  of  every  clean  beaftand  of  every 
clean  fowl,  by  way  of  thankfgiving  for  the  merciful  de¬ 
liverance  which  he  had  experienced.  With  this  expreflion 
of  his  gratitude  the  Divine  Being  was  well  pleafed,  and 
blefled  Noah  and  his  family;  commanding  them  to  mui- 
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tiply  and  replenifli  the  earth,  giving  them  power  over  all 
living  creatures,  and  a  permiffion  to  eat  of  them  as  freely 
as  of  the  produce  of  the  ground.  However,  they  were, 
■forbidden  to  eat  the  blood  of  animals,  or  to  died  that  of 
man.  At  the  fame  time  God  gave  them  a  gracious 
a  durance,  that  he  would  not  again  deftroy  the  earth  by  a 
flood,  directing  them  to  confider  the  phenomenon  of  the 
rainbow  as  a  token  of  this  promife.  After  coming  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  Noah  applied  himfelf  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  he  alfo  planted  a  vine¬ 
yard.  From  the  grapes  of  this  plantation  he  afterwards 
exprefled  wine,  the  firft  making  of  which  is  by  fome  af- 
cribed  to  him.  However,  he  does  not  appear  as  yet  to 
have  been  aware  of  its  ftrength  ;  for,  having  been  tempted 
'by  its  agreeable  tafte  to  drink  of  it  too  freely,  he  became 
•completely  inebriated,  and  fell  afleep  in  an  indecent  and 
naked  pofture.  In  this  fituation  he  was  feen  by  his  fon 
Ham,  who,  in  (lead  of  reverently  covering  his  father's 
nakednefs,  went  out  to  his  brethren  Shem  and  Japheth, 
and  endeavoured  to  divert  them  at  the  expenfe  of  their 
venerable  parent ;  but  thofe  worthier  fons  of  the  patriarch, 
influenced  by  true  filial  piety  and  refpeX,  took  a  mantle 
on  both  their  (boulders,  and;  going  backwards,  concealed 
their  father's  fhame.  When  Noah  awoke,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  conduX  of  his  refpeXive  fons,  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  undutiful  part  which  Ham  had  aXed, 
he  pronounced  an  imprecation  againft  him,  declaring 
that  Canaan,  his  youngeft  fon,  and  who  was  probably 
moll  dear  to  him,  fhould  be  the  fervant  of  Shem  and 
Japheth  ;  while  he  poured  out  his  bed  bleflings  on  both 
the  latter,  for  their  proper  behaviour  on  that  occafion. 
This  imprecation  and  thefe  bleflings  were  prophetical, 
and  remarkably  fulfilled  in  the  pofierity  of  the  fons  of 
Noah;  many  of  the  defendants  of  Ham,  who  peopled 
Africa*  having  been  reduced  to  a  frate  of  flavery ;  while 
the  mo  ft  illufirious  nations  of  Alia  and  Europe  have 
fprung  from  the  defendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  Noah 
died  in  1998  B.  C.  in  the  950th  year  of  his  age.  Nume¬ 
rous  traditions,  fome  of  them  highly  abfurd,  have  been 
propagated  concerning  this  patriarch  by  the  oriental 
Chriftians,  the  jews,  and  the  Mahometans ;  feveral  of 
which  may  be  found  in  D'Herbelot's  Bibl.  Orient.  Gen.  v. 
-ix.  e  Pet.  ii,  5.  Ancient  Un.  Hijl.  vol.  i,  chap.  j,  Blair's 
Chronology. 

NOAI'LLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne.:  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Poitiers, 

NOAI'LLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Beauvais. 

NOAI'LLES  (Louis-Antbony  de),  an  illufirious  French 
prelate  and  cardinal,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  the  firft  duke 
de  Noailles,  and  horn  in  the  year  1651,  He  received  an 
education  worthy  of  his  high  birth ;  and  diftinguilhed 
.himfelf  not  only  by  his  literary  improvement,  but  by  the 
ardour  of  his  piety  from  his  early  years.  Being  inclined 
to  the  clerical  profefljon,  he  purlued  his  ftudies  at  the 
tmjverfity  of  Paris;  and,  after  taking  the  degree  of  licen¬ 
tiate  at  the  Sorbonne  with  great  reputation,  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doXor  in  the  year  1676.  Apprifed  of 
his  merit,  in  167^  the  king  prefen  ted  him  to  the  fee  of 
Cahors ;  from  which  he  was  tranflated,  in  the  following 
year,  to  that  of  Chalons  on  the  Marne.  In  both  thele 
iituations  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  dife barged  the  duties  of  his  paftoral  func¬ 
tion,  by  his  diffufive  charity,  and  other  Chriftian  virtues. 
When,  in  the  year  1695,  the  archbifhopric  of  Paris  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Francis  de  Harlai,  Louis  XIV. 
fixed  upon  the  bilhop  of  Chalons  for  his  fuccefior.  In 
his  new  charge,  he  fteadily  purfued  the  fame  courfe  which 
he  had  followed  in  his  other  lees,  (flowing  himfelf  the 
vigilant  and  affectionate  paftor  of  his  flock,  and  publifiiing 
excellent  rules  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.  Among 
other  objeXs  that  engaged  his  zeal  was  the  rooting  out 
of  Quietifm,^ which  was  gaining  ground  in  his  diocefe. 
With  this  view  he  proceeded  againft  the  perfons  who 
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entertained  thofe  notions  by  judicial  fentences ;  and  he 
alfo  drew  his  pen  againft  them.  In  1697,  lie  publiflied 
“  Paftoral  InftruXions  on  the  SubjeX  of  Chriftian  Perfec¬ 
tion  and  the  inward  Life,  againft  the  Illufions  of  falfe 
Myftics.”  He  likewife  publilhed  a  Paftoral  Letter  againft 
the  Janfenifts,  containing  a  condemnation  of  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  abbe  Barcos,  entitled  An  Expolltion  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  on  the  SubjeX  of  Grace.  The  Jefuits, 
however,  were  not  fatisfied  with  what  he  wrote  againft 
their  opponents,  remembering  that  in  the  year  1685, 
when  biftiop  of  Chalons,  he  gave  his  approbation  to  Father 
Quefnel’s  Moral  RefieXions,  which  were  favourable  to 
fome  of  the  notions  of-the  bilhop  ofYpres,  and  finding 
that  he  ftill  continued  to  patronize  that  work.  They 
therefore  determined  to  direX  their  attack  againlt  the 
archbilhop ;  and  one  of  their  fociety,  Father  Doucin,  gave 
the  lignal  of  war  by  publifiiing,  in  1698,  the  famous  pro¬ 
blem,  “  Whom  are  we  to  believe?  M.  d’e  Noailles  arch- 
bifiiop  of  Paris,  while  condemning  the  Expofition  of  Faith  ; 
or,  M.  de  Noailles  bifiiop  of  Chalons,  while  approving  the 
Moral  Reflexions  ?”  The  publication  of  this  piece  gave 
rife  to  an  enmity  between  the  Jefuits  and  the  archbifiiop, 
which  was  difplayed  on  both  lides,  on  various  occafions, 
during  the  remainder  of  our  prelate’s  life.  In  the  year  ' 
1700,  he  prefided  at  an  aflembly  of  the  clergy,  in  which 
he  procured  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  propofitions. 
to  be  condemned,  extraXed  from  the  works  of  different 
cafuifts,  many  of  whom  were  Jefuits.  Afterwards  lie  pre¬ 
fided  in  feveral  genera!  aifemblies,  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary;  of  the  clergy  of  France. 

.During  the  year  1700,  at  the  inftance  of  the  king,  M.  de 
Noailles  was  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal ;  and  011 
this  occafion  Louis  XIV.  faid  to  him,  “  I  have  more  plea- 
fure  in  procuring  for  you  the  cardinal’s  hat  than  you 
have  in  receiving  it."  Notvvithftanding  this,  the  king 
was  afterwards  prejudiced  againft  him  by  father  Tell ier, 
the  Jefuit,  Pope  Clement  XI.  was  alfo  fe. t  againft  him, 
and  ifi’ued  his  famous  hull  of  Unigenitus,  on  occafion  of 
Quefnel's  book,  which  Noailles  had  fanXioned.  The  car¬ 
dinal  was  exiled ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  Tellier  was 
baniflied  in  his  turn,  and  the  cardinal  recalled.  He  died 
in  the  year  1729,  at  the  advanced  age  of  feventy-eiglit. 

His  learning,  in  general,  was  very  refpeXable;  and  he 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred 
feriptures,  the  fathers,  and  divinity  pofitive  and  moral. 

Of  fociety  lie  was  an  ufeful  and  amiable  member;  in  con- 
verfation  he  was  interefting  and  entertaining;  and  lie  had 
a  heart  fenfible  to  friendflup,  and  full  of  candour,  frank- 
nefs,  and  benevolence.  So  numerous  were  the  objeXs  of 
his  charitable  attention,  that  they  fwallovved  up  the  whole 
of  his  large  income ;  and  when,  after  his  death,  his  move¬ 
ables  were  difpofed  of,  and  his  expenfes  paid,  the  remain¬ 
ing  property  did  not  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred 
livres.  In  right  of  his  archbiftiopric  of  Paris,  lie  was 
duke  of  St.  Cloud  and  peer  of  France  ;  and  he  was  alfo 
commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Giioft,  patron  of  the 
houfe  and  fociety  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  fuperior  of  the 
college  of  Navarre,  He  publi/hed  fome  other  Paftoral 
Letters  and  InftruXiens,  befides  thofe  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Gen,  Biog. 

NGAKJPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  twenty- 
five  miles  well-fouth-weft  of  Arrah, 

NOA'LE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  :  nine  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Trevigio. 

NOANAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  province  of 
Tipera  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Cornillab.  Lat.  23,  45.  N. 

Ion.  91.  20.  E. 

NOANAGUR',  or  Cutchnagur,  a  town  of  Hjndoo- 
ftan,  and  capital  ofadiftriX,  in  the  county  of  Guzerat, 
near  the  gulf  of  Cutch:  178  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Amedabad,  and  108  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Janagur.  Lat. 

22,  22.  N,  Ion.  62.  30.  E. 

NOANAMAS',  a  town  of  South- America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Choco,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians:  170  miles 

north 
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north  of  Popayan,  and  150  fouth-weft  of  Santa  Fe  de  An- 
tioquia.  Lat.  5.  15.  N.  Ion.'  76.  46.  W. 

NOANAMAS',  a  river  of  South-America,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  4.  45. -N. 

NOANGONG',  a  town  of  Bengal;  thirty  miles  fouth 
of  Rajemal. 

NOAN-PIN',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
the  province  of  Quang-fi :  1177  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Pe-king.  Lat.  22.  47.  N.  Ion.  xo6.  4.  E. 

NOA'RA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona  ; 
■ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Patti. 

NOB,  a  facerdotal  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or 
Ephraim.  St.  Jerome  fays,  that  in  his  time  it  was  entirely 
deftroyed,  and  that  the  ruins  of  it  might  be  feen  not  far 
from  Diofpolis.  When  David  was  driven  away  by  Saul, 
he  went  to  Nob,  and  afked  the  high  prieft  Ahimelech  for 
Pome  provifion  and  arms;  the  prieft  gave  him  the  ftiew- 
bread  which  had  been  lately  taken  oft' the  holy  table,  and 
the  fword  of  Goliah.  Saul,  being  informed  of  this  by 
Doeg,  caufed  all  the  priefts  of  Nob  to  be  (lain,  and  the 
city  to  be  deftroyed.  1  Sian.  xxi.  xxii. 

NO'BA,  a  frnall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  welt  coaft  of  Aroo.  Lat.  5.  5.  S.  Ion.  135.  13.  E. 

NO'BAH,  a  city  beyond  Jordan.  It  took  the  name  of 
Nobah  from  an  Ifraelite  of  this  name  who  had  made  a 
conqueft  of  it ;  (Numb,  xxxii.  42.)  Gideon  purfued  the 
Midianites  as  far  as  this  city;  (Judg.  viii.  2.)  Eufebius 
fays,  that  there  is  a  defolate  place  of  this  name  about 
eight  miles  from  Heilibon  towards  the  fouth.  But  this 
could  not  be  the  Nobah  now  mentioned,  becaufe  it  was 
much  farther  to  the  north. 

NOB'BER,  a  frnall  poll-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  O’Carolan  the  Irilh 
bard  :  335  miles  north-north- weft  from  Dublin. 

NOB'FLEUR,  or  Frur,  a  frnall  iiland  in  the  Perfian 
gulf.  Lat.  26.  10.  N.  Ion.  54.  20.  E. 

NOBIL'IARY,  J'.  A  colleftion,  or  hiftorical  account, 
of  the  noble  families  of  a  province,  or  nation.  Chorier 
has  publilhed  a  nobiliary  of  Dauphine ;  and  Caumartin 
anotherof  Provence.  The  Germans  are  particularly  careful 
of  their  nobiliaries,  to  keep  up  the  purity  of  their  families. 

NOBILIS'SIMUS,  or  Most  Noble,  a  title  given  to  the 
princes  of  the  imperial  family  in  ancient  Rome.  F.  Dou- 
cine  advances,  that  this  title  was  firll  given  under  the 
emperor  Juftin  ;  others  find  the  title  N.  C.  that  is  Nobi- 
lijirtius  CieJ'ar,  on  medals  long  before  that  time,  even  as 
early  as  Trajan.  Spanheim  and  Joubert,  indeed,  fet  this 
title  on  medals  no  higher  than  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Younger;  though  it  appears  earlier  in  fome  infcriptions ; 
jo  that  even  M.  Tillemont  is  miftaken,  where  he  fays, 
the  quality  of  nobiliffimvs  is  not  to  be  found  in  hiftory 
before  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  who  firll  gave 
it  to  his  two  brothers ;  after  which  it  was  attributed  to 
fuch  of  the  emperor’s  children  as  were  not  CaTars.  Triftan 
adds,  that  the  Csefars  bore  the  title  of  iwbilijjimi  in  all 
ages  ;  but  that  the  nobiliffimate  firft  became  a  diftinft  in¬ 
dependent  dignity  in  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 

To  NOBIL'ITATE,  v.  a.  [iwbilito,  Lat.]  To  ennoble  ; 
to  make  noble. 

NOBILITA'TIQN,  f.  The  aft  of  ennobling. — Both 
the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  Divine  Majefty  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  alfo  the  perfeftion,  nobilitation,  and  falvation, 
of  the  fouls  of  men.  More's  Antid.  againft  Idolatry. 

NOBIL'ITY,  f.  [ nobilitas ,  Lat.]  Antiquity  of  family 
joined  with  fplendour. — When  I  took  up  Boccace  un¬ 
awares,  I  fell  on  the  fame  argument  of  preferring  virtue 
to  nobility  of  blood,  and  titles,  in  the  ftory  of  Sigifmunda. 
Dryden. 

Long  galleries  of  anceftors 
Challenge  nor  wonder  or  elteem  from  me  ; 

Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility.  Dryden. 

Rank  or  dignity  of  feveral  degrees,  conferred  by  fove- 
Teigns. — Nobility  in  England  is  extended  to  five  ranks ; 
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duke,  marquis,  earl,  vifcount,  baron.  Join  Jon.— The  per- 
fons  of  high  rank  ;  the  perfons  who  are  exalted  above  the 
commons ; 

It  is  a  purpos’d  thing, 

To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility.  Shakefpeare's  Ccrriol. 
Dignity;  grandeur;  greatnefs. — Bafe  men,  being  in  love, 
have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is  native 
to  them.  S/iakeJpeare's  Othello. 

But  ah,  my  mule,  I  would  thou  hadft  facility 
To  work  my  goddels  fo  by  thy  invention, 

On  me  to  call  thole  eyes  where  Ihine  nobility.  Sidney. 
They  thought  it  great  their  fovereign  to  contronl. 

Ami  nam’d  their  pride  nobility  of  foul.  Dryden. 

The  privileges  of  the  Englilh  nobility  are  very  con- 
fiderable:  they  are  all  efteemed  as  the  king’s  hereditary 
counfellors ;  and  are  privileged  from  arrefts,  unlefs  for 
treafon,  felony,  breach  of  peace,  condemnation  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  contempt  of  the  king.  No  fupplicavit  can  be 
granted  againll  them  ;  no  capias,  or  exigent,  fued  againft 
them  for  aftion  of  debt  or  trefpafs;  and  no  eftbign  lies 
againft  them  :  in  criminal  cafes  they  are  only  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  peers,  who  are  not  put  to  their  oath,  but 
their  verdift  “  upon  their  honour”  fuffices.  They  alfo 
anfwer  to  bills  in  chancery  upon  their  honour,  and  not 
upon  their  oath ;  but,  when  they  are  examined  as  witnefles, 
either  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes,  they  mull  be  fworn.  And 
Guillim  obferves,  that,  if  an  appeal  of  murder  or  felony 
be  ufed  by  a  commoner  againft  a  peer,  he  (hall  be  tried  by 
commoners,  not  peers.  In  their  abfence  from  parliament, 
they  are  allowed  a  proxy  to  vote  for  them;  and  in  all 
places  of  trull  they  are  allowed  to  conftitute  deputies,  by 
reafon  of  the  necefiity  the  law  fuppofes  them  under  of 
attending  the  king’s  perfon.  The  honour  of  peers  is  fo 
highly  tendered  by  the  law,  that  it  is  much  more  penql  to 
fpread  falfe  reports  of  them  and  certain  other  great  officers 
of  the  realm,  than  of  other  men  ;  fcandal  againft  them 
being  called  by  the  peculiar  name  of  J'candalum  mag- 
natum,  and  fubjefted  to  peculiar  punilhments  by  divers 
ancient  ftatutes;  as,  3  Edw.  I.  c.  34.  2  Ric.  II.  c.  5. 

12  Ric.  II.  c.  1 1.  &c. 

Although  moll  of  our  orders  of  knighthood  may  be 
coniidered  as  appendages  which  confer  a  fort  of  military 
nobility,  efpecially  that  of  the  garter,  yet  we  cannot 
be  llriftly  laid  to  have  amongft  us  that  fpecies  of  dif- 
tinction  that  was  peculiarly  known  in  France,  &c.  under 
the- immediate  title  of  Noble  fe  Militaire.  In  order  to 
reward  military  merit,  an  edift  was  .ifiued  by  the  French 
court  at  Fontainebleau,  in  November  1750,  and  regiftered 
on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  whereby  a  nobleffe  militaire,  or  military  nobility,  was 
created  ;  the  acquifition  of  which  depended  wholly  upon 
martial  charafter,  but  did  not  require  any  letters  patent 
for  the  purpofe  of  ennobling  the  individual. 

By  the  ill  article  of  this  “  perpetual  and  irrevocable 
edift,”  as  it  was  then  called,  it  was  decreed,  That  no  per¬ 
fon,  ferving  in  the  capacity  and  quality  of  officer  in  any 
of  the  king’s  troops,  ftiould  be  liable  to  the  land  or  poll 
tax,  fo  long  as  he  continued  in  that  fituation.  2dly.  That 
all  general  officers,  not  being  otherwife  ennobled,  but 
being  aftually  and  bona  fide  in  the  fervice,  ffiould  be 
coniidered  as  noble,  and  remain  fo,  together  with  fiheir 
children  born,  or  to  be  born,  in  lawful  wedlock.  3dly. 
That  the  rank  of  general  officer  ftiould  of  itfelf  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  confer  the  full  right  of  nobility  upon  all  thofe 
who  ftiould  arrive  at  that  degree  of  military  promotion  ; 
and  that  their  heirs  and  fuccefiors,  as  well  as  their  chil¬ 
dren,  aftually  born  and  lawfully  begotten,  ffiould  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  lame  diitinftion  ;  and  that  all  general  officers 
ftiould  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  nobility  from 
the  date  of  their  commiffions.  This  was  a  great  grievance, 
as  far  as  concerned  the  trading  part  of  the  community, 
the  agriculturifts,  and  the  tiers  etat  in  general,  by  throw¬ 
ing  all  the  weight  of  the  taxes  upon  them  exclufively ;  for 
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the  real  hereditary  nobility  paid  none,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  church  paid  none.  Further  provifions 
of  this  edift  may  be  feen  in  James’s  Military  Dictionary ; 
and  the  whole  of  it  in  a  treatife  Des  Elemens  Militaires, 
vol.  iii. 

As  to  the  real  nobility,  it  is  declared,  by  an  edi6t  of 
the  French  king,  that  trade  fhall  not  derogate  from  no¬ 
bility,  provided  the  perfon  do  not  fell  by  retail.  In  Bre¬ 
tagne,  by  ancient  cuftom,  a  nobleman  lofes  nothing  by 
trading  even  in  retail :  for  he  re-affumes  all  his  rights  as 
foon  as  he  ceafes  to  traffic,  his  nobility  having  flept  all 
the  time. 

In  Germany,  a  woman,  not  noble  by  birth,  doth  not 
become,  v.  gr.  a  countefs,  or  baronefs,  by  marrying  a 
count,  or  baron  :  a  lady  of  the  higher  degree,  indeed,  be¬ 
comes  a  princefs  by  marrying  a  prince  5  but  this  does  not 
hold  of  a  lady  of  the  lower  nobility.  With  us,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  lady,  of  whatever  degree,  gains  the  rank  of 
the  lord  who  choofes  to  marry  her ;  and  there  have  occurred 
three  inftances  within  thefe  few  years  of  noblemen  who 
have  thus  bellowed  rank  upon  aCtreffes.  A  lad)',  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  ennoble  or  raife  the  rank  of  her  lord  1 
witnefs,  the  dowager  duchefs  of  Dorfet,  who  re-married 
with  lord  Whitworth.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix. 
p.  416,  17. 

NO'BLE,  udj.  [Fr.  from  nobilis ,  Lat.]  Of  an  ancient 
and  fplendid  family. — Choofing  rather  to  die  manfully, 
than  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  to  be  abufed 
otherwife  than  befeemed  his  noble  birth.  2  Mac.  xiv.42. — 
Exalted  to  a  rank  above  commonalty  : 

He  claim’d  no  title  from  defcent  of  blood. 

But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him  good.  Dryden. 

Great ;  worthy;  illuftrious  :  both  men  and  things. — Thus 
this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an  example  of  a  noble 
courage,  and  a  memorial  of  virtue.  2  Mac.  vi.  31. — Thofe 
two  great  things,  that  fo  engrofs  the  defires  and  defigns  of 
both  the  nobler  and  ignobler  fort  of  mankind,  are  to  be 
found  in  religion;  namely,  wifdom  and  pleafure.  South. 

To  vice  induftrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Exalted ;  elevated  ;  fublime : 

My  lhare  in  pale  Pyrene  I  relign 

And  claim  no  part  in  all  the  mighty  nine : 

Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crown’d,  belong 
To  nobler  poets  for  a  nobler  fong.  Dryden. 

Magnificent ;  ftately  :  as,  a  noble  parade. — Free  ;  gene¬ 
rous;  liberal;  ingenuous. — Thefe  were  more  noble  than 
thofe  in  Theffalonica,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with 
all  readinefs  of  mind.  Ads  xvii.  n. — Principal  ;  capital: 
as,  The  heart  is  one  of  the  noble  parts  of  the  body. 

NO'BLE,  f.  One  of  high  rank. — In  England,  the  word 
noble is  of  a  narrower  import  than  in  other  countries; 
being  confined  to  perfons  above  the  degree  of  a  knight ; 
whereas,  abroad,  it  comprehends  not  only  knights,  but 
what  we  fimply  call  gentlemen.  Chambers. 

See  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  Haves, 

See  all  our  fools  afpiring  to  be  knaves.  Pope. 

To  NO'BLE,  v.  a.  To  ennoble.  Not  in  ufe. — Thou  no- 
bledejl  fo  far  forth  our  nature.  Chaucer's  See.  Nonnes  Tale. 

NO'BLE,  f  A  coin  rated  at  fix  findings  and  eight- 
pence ;  the  fum  of  fix  and  eight-pence.  —  Upon  every 
Writ  procured  for  debt  or  damage,  amounting  to  forty 
pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is  fix  findings  and  eight- 
pence,  is,  and  ufually  hath  been,  paid  to  fine.  Bacon. 

Many  fair  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  thofe 
That  fcarce,  fome  two  days  fince,  were'  worth  a  nolle. 

■  ■  Shakefpeare. 

The  noble  was  anciently  a  real  coin,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  rofe-noble.  Authors  obferve,  that  there  has 
not  been  any  piece  of  gold  or  filver  of  this  name  coined 
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with  us  fince  9  Hen.  V.  They  were  firft  coined  by  Edw.  III. 
in  1334.  The  noble  contained  8od.  the  fame  with  the 
prefent  money  of  account.  Its  half  was  called  obolus, 
containing  4od.  its  fourth  part  the  quadrans ,  or  farthing 
in  thofe  days,  sod. 

NO'BLE  (Euftache  le),  a  copious  and  very  mifcella- 
neous  writer,  remarkable  for  the  viciffitudes  of  his  life 
and  fortune,  was  born  in  1643  of  a  diftinguilhed  family  at 
Troyes.  Brought  up  to  the  law,  he  rofe  by  bis  talents  to 
the  poll  of  procureur-general  in  the  parliament  of  Metz. 
He  was  in  the  height  of  reputation  when  he  underwent  a 
charge  of  having  forged  a£ts  of  court  for  his  own  emolu¬ 
ment.  Being  committed  to  the  Chatelet,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  an  amende-honorable,  and  baniflnnent  for  nine 
years.  From  this  fentence  he  appealed,  and  was  tranfi- 
ferred  to  the  Conciergerie.  In  that  prifon  was  then  con¬ 
fined  Gabrielle  Perreau,  known  by  the  name  of  La  Belle 
Epiciere,  whom  her  hulband  had  Ihutupfor  mifeonduft. 
Le  Noble  became  fond  of  her,  and  undertook  to  be  bet- 
advocate  ;  and  a  connexion  enfued  between  them,  the 
confequences  of  which  caufed  the  woman  to  be  lent  to  a 
convent  to  lie  in.  She  afterwards  made  her  efcape;  and 
le  Noble,  who  found  means  to  get  out  of  the  Concier¬ 
gerie,  joined  her,  when  they  palled  fome  time  together, 
frequently  changing  their  abode  through  fear  of  difico- 
very.  Le  Noble  was  at  length  re-taken,  and  remanded 
to  prifon,  where  he  was  tried  on  the  former  charge,  and 
in  1698  was  condemned  to  the  fame  amende  and  banilh- 
ment.  He  however  obtained  permiffion  to  remain  in 
France,  on  the  condition  of  ceafing  to  execute  any  ju¬ 
diciary  office.  His  punilhment  produced  no  amendment 
of  his  life,  which  continued  as  diffipated  and  irregular  as 
ever,  till  his  death  in  1711,  at  the  age  of  fixty-eight.  He 
was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  indigence,  that  he  was 
buried  at  the  charge  of  the  parilh,  though  his  works  are 
faid  to  have  produced  above  100,600  crowns  to  his 
printers.  Thele  have  been  collected  in  19  vols.  121110. 
and  may  be  divided  into  three  dalles  :  Firlt,  the  ferious, 
confifting  of  hiltorical  and  political  pieces,  and  even  of 
works  relative  to  religion  ;  of  thefe,  his  “  Entretiens 
Politiques  fur  les  Affaires  du  Terns,”  a  periodical  publi¬ 
cation,  was  highly  popular  at  its  firft  appearance,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  keen  and  lively  fallies,  and  low  pleafantries. 
Secondly,  the  romantic,  compriling  a  number  of  works, 
halfhiltory,  half  romance,  in  which  there  are  fome  in- 
terefting  paffages,  but  in  general  they  are  trivial  and 
flight  effufions.  Thirdly,  the  poetical,  confiding  of 
tranllations,  fables,  tales,  comedies,  epiftles,  &c.  Thefe 
have  very  little  merit  as  poems,  but  the  application  of 
fome  of  them  to  the  purpofe  of  pafquinade  gave  them 
temporary  popularity.  Gen.  Biog-. 

NO'BLEBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Maffachufetts,  in  the 
province  of  Maine  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Newcaftle. 

NO'BLEBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  York  : 
150  miles  north  of  New  York. 

NO'BLEMAN,  J'.  One  who  is  ennobled: 

The  nobleman  is  he,  wliofe  noble  mind 

Is  fill’d  with  inborn  worth.  Dryden' s  Wife  of  Bath. 

.  NO'BLENESS,  f.  Greatnefs;  worth;  dignity;  magna¬ 
nimity. — He  that  does  as  well  in  private,  between  God 
and  his  own  foul,  as  in  public,  hath  given  hirnfelf  a  tef- 
tomy  that  his  purpofes  are  full  of  honefty,  noblenefs,  and 
integrity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Greatnefs  of  mind,  and  noblenefs,  their  feat 

Build  in  her  lovelieft.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Splendour  of  defcent ;  luftre  of  pedigree. — Statelinefs. _ 

For  noblenefs  of  ftru&ure,  and  riches,  it  [the  abbey  of 
Reading]  was  equal  to  moftin  England.  A/hmole. 

NO'BLESS,  f  [iioblejfe,  Fr.]  Nobility.  This  word  is 
not  now  ufed  in  any  fenfe.  JohnJbn. — It  certainly  was  in 
ufe,  as  Mr.  Mafon  alfo  has  obferved,  at  the  time  Dr. 
Johnfon  made  this  remark ;  and  has  been  fince  fupported 
by  good  authorities.  Todd. — True  noble ffe  confifts  in  a  li- 
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beral  education,  and  honourable  purfuits  and  employ¬ 
ments,  followed  even  from  the  cradle.  Wealth  may  con¬ 
fer  this;  but  it  mull  be  hereditary,  not  acquired.  The 
u Ditart  himfelf,  whatever  may  be  his  talents  or  opulence, 
will  feldom  have  the  fentiments  and  inclinations  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  Michelis  Principles  of  Legiflation. 

Fair  branch  of  noblefs,  flower  of  chivalry, 

That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed  make.  Spenfer. 

Dignity;  greatnefs : 

Thou,  whofe  noblefs  keeps  one  ftature  (till, 

And  one  true  pollute,  though  befieg’d  with  ill.  B,  Jonfon. 

Noblemen  colledively  ;  now  commonly  written  and  pro¬ 
nounced  noblefs'e.— His  fancies  fpread  wonderfully  among 
the  noblejje.  Warburton  on  Prodigies  —The  intendant  ot 
Gafcony,  among  other  magnificent  feftivities,  treated  the 
■noble (fe  of  the  province  with  a  dinner  and  defert.  Horace 
Walpole, — My  enquiries  and  obfervations  did  not  prefent 
to  me  any  incorrigible  vices  in  the  noblejje  ot  I  ranee. 
Burke. 


Let  us  hade  to  hear  it,  _ 

And  call  the  noblefs  to  the  audience.  tshaliejpeare. 

NO'BLE WOMAN,  f  A  female  who  is  ennobled.— 
Thefe  nobleiuomen  malkers  fpake  good  French  unto  the 
Frenchmen  ;  which  delighted  them  very  much,  to  hear 
thefe  ladies  fpeak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  Cavendj/h's 

Life  of  Wolfey.  .  *  . . 

NO'BLY,  adv.  Of  ancient  and  fplendid  extraction : 

Only  a  fecond  laurel  did  adorn 

His  colleague  Catulus,  though  nobly  born  : 

He  lhar’d  the  pride  of  the  triumphal  bay, 

But  Marius  won  the  glory  of  the  day.  Dryden. 

Greatly;  illuftrioufly;  magnanimoufly  : 

This  fate  he  could  have  Tcap’d,  but  would  not  lofe 

Honour  for  life,  but  rather  nobly  chofe 

Death  from  their  fears  than  fafety  from  his  own.  Denham. 


Grandly ;  fplendidly. — There  could  not  have  been  a  more 
magnificent  defign  than  that  of  Trajan’s  pillar.  Where 
could  an  emperor’s  allies  have  been  16  nobly  lodged,  as  in 
the  midft  of  his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  fo  exalted 
a  monument  ?  Addifon  on  Italy. 

NO'BODY,  f.  No  one;  not  anyone. — It  fell  to  Coke’s 
turn,  for  whom  nobody  cared,  to  be  made  the  facrifice  ; 
and  he  was  out  of  his  office.  Clarendon. — If  in  company 
you  offer  fomething  for  a  jell,  and  nobody  feconds  you  on 
your  own  laughter,  you  may  condemn  their  talle,  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  better  judgements  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  you 
make  a  very  indifferent  figure.  Swift's  Mifcell. 

NOBODY  KNOWS  WHAT',  a  name  given  by  Capt. 
Cook  to  the  northern  arm  of  Dulky  Bay. 

NOBRE'GA  (Manoel  da),  the  head  of  the  fil'd  Jefuits 
that  ever  fet'foot  in  South  America,  a  country  in  which 
that  body  of  people  exerted  themfelves  more  beneficially 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  He  was  a  native  of 
Portugal;  ftudied  firft  at  Coimbra,  and  afterwards  at  Sa¬ 
lamanca;  and  then,  returning  to  Coimbra,  he  graduated 
in  canon-law.  His  father  and  uncle  held  high  official  na¬ 
tions  at  court,  which  feemed  to  promife  him  almoft  any 
degree  of  preferment ;  but  failing  to  obtain  fome  univer- 
fity-rank  on  which  his  heart  was  let,  and  which  ought  to 
have  been  awarded  him,  he  rejedte'd  the  world,  as  he 
thought  the  world  had  rejected  him  $  and  entered,  in  this 
lit  of  difguft,  the  newly-eftablilhed  order  of  Jefuits  in 
1544.  When  it  was  determined  that  Jefuit-milfionaries 
fhould  be  fent  to  Brafil,  Nobrega  was  nominated  head  of 
the  million ;  and  he,  with  five  others,  fet  fail  with  Thome 
de  Soula,  the  firft  governor-general  of  Brafil,  in  February 
1549.  They  immediately  began  that  fiyltem  of  kindnef's 
and  conciliation  towards  the  natives  of  South  America 
from  which  the  Jefuits  never  deviated,  and  on  which 
they  eftablilhed  their  empire  in  Paraguay.  Nobrega  was 
as  able  a  ftatelrnan  as  he  was  a  miffionary  5  and  to  him  it 


was  owing  that  the  French  did  not  fucceed  in  eftablilhing 
themfelves  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  dividing  Brafil  with  the 
Portuguefe,  or  perhaps  ejecting  them.  He  was  nomi¬ 
nated  vice-provincial  of  Brafil  in  1550  ;  and  provincial  in 
1553,  when  that  country  was  made  a  feparate  province. 
He  died  in  1570,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  but  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  a  miffionary  life.  Gen.  Biog. 

NOBSQUAS'SIT,  or  Nobscusset,  the  north-eaft  part 
of  Yarmouth,  in  Barnftaple-county,  Maffachufetts ;  in 
which  are  twenty-five 'fait- works,  that  annually  produce 
500  bulhels  of  marine  fait. 

NOBUTPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Benares  : 
twenty-one  miles  eaft  of  Benares. 

NOCA'RIO,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Corfica  :  twelve 
miles  north-eaft  of  Corte. 

NO'CE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Adige  ten  miles  north  of  Trent. 

NO'CE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Bellefme. 

NOCE'A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea: 
twenty  miles  eaft:  of  Mifitra. 

NO'CENT,  adj.  [nocens,  Lat.]  Guilty  ;  criminal. — ■ 
God  made  us  naked  and  innocent,  yet  we  prefently  made 
ourfelves  nocent.  Hewyt's  Sermons,  1658. — Secretly  Catelby 
reforts  to  you  to  enquire  whether  it  were  lawful,  confi- 
dering  the  neceffity  of  the  time,  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prife  for  the  advancement  of  the  Catholick  religion, 
though  it  were  likely  that,  among  many  that  were  nocent , 
fome  ftiould  perilh  that  were  innocent.  Ld.  Northampton's 
Proceed,  againft  Garnet,  1606. — A  great  fcruple  arofe  even, 
in  the  minds  of  the  moft  confident  affaffinates,  whether 
the  nocent  and  the  innocent  might  be  deftroyedand  perilh 
together.  Bp.  Pearf on's  Sermon,  Nov.  5,  1673. — Hurtful; 
mifchievous. — They  meditate  whether  the  virtues  of  the 
one  will  exalt  or  diminilh  the  force  of  the  other,  or  cor¬ 
rect  any  of  its  nocent  qualities.  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

The  limbeck  draws 

Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.  Philips. 

NO'CENT,  f.  One  who  is  criminal.  Not  now  in  ufe. — 
Catelby,  coming  unto  Garnet,  alketh,  whether  for  the 
good  and  promotion  of  the  Catholick  caufe  againft  hers^ 
ticks,  it  be  lawful  or  nor,  amongft  many  nocents,  to  de¬ 
ft:  roy  and  take  away  fome  innocents  alfo.  Sir  E.  Coke's 
Proceed,  agaivjl  Garnet. 

NO'CERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto ; 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  immediately  under  the  pope:  fixteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Spoleto.  Lat.  43.  7.  N.  Ion.  S2.48.E. 

Noceriana  Terra,  Earth  of  Nocera ,  a  white  earth, 
being  a  fpecies  of  bole,  ufed  in  medicine  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  not  known 
in  the  Englilh  fhops.  It  is  found  at  Nocera,  whence  its 
name.  It  is  now  dug  principally  about  Macerata,  a  city- 
in  the  marquilate  of  Ancona;  and  is  in  great  efteein  in 
malignant  fevers,  and  againft  the  bites  of  venomous  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  a  denfe  earth,  of  a  greyilh-white,  very  hard, 
and  of  an  infipid  talle,  and  does  not  effervefee  with  acid 
menftruums. 

NOCERA  delli  PAGA'NI,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  Ca¬ 
labria  Citra ;  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Salerno. 
It  contains  twelve  parilh-churches,  and  fix  convents. 
This  city  was  anciently  called  Nuceria  Alphatoma:  it  was 
a  Roman  colony,  and  had  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
It  appears  a  duller  of  villages;  and,  according  to  their 
own  account,  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  difperfed  into 
forty  patches  of  habitations.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  received  the  name  of  Nocera  delli  Pagan i  to  diftinguilb 
it  from  the  town  of  Nocera  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
mentioned  above  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  owe  its  appellation 
to  a  colony  of  Saracens,  brought  hither  by  Frederic  of 
Swabia.  The  houfes  are  conftrufted  of  two  kinds  of 
ftone  :  the  common  walls  are  built  with  yellow  tufa,  dug 
out  of  the  hills  that  lie  about  a  mile  to  the  eaft  of  the 
town  ;  which  ftone  feems  unquertionably  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  confolidation  of  fubftanc.es  thrown  out  of 
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Vefuvius,  becaufe,  on  opening  thefe'  quarries,  the  work¬ 
men  have  frequently  difcovered  tombs,  vafes,  and  coins, 
locked  up  in  the  body  of  the  llony  ftratum.  The  cafes  of 
their  doors  and  windows  are  made  of  a  black  Hone  drawn 
from  the  hill  of  Fiano,  two  miles  to  the  north  :  it  lies 
eight  feet  below  the  furface,  in  a  bed  or  vein  140  feet 
thick,  refting  upon  a  bale  of  fand.  This  feems  evidently 
to  be  a  llream  of  lava  congealed.  Nocera  has  often  been 
confounded  with  Lucera  by  negligent  or  ignorant  chro¬ 
niclers.  The  moll  remarkable  event  that  occurs  in  its 
hillory  is  the  fiege  of  its  caftle,  A.  D.  1384.  It  is  twenty- 
jive  miles  fouth-louth-well  of  Cofenza,  and  twenty  fouth- 
-ealt  of  Naples.  Lat.  40.44.  N.  Ion.  14.  27.  E. 

NOCE'TI  (Charles),  an  Italian  Jefuit  who  flourilhed 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Pontre-Moli  in 
Tufcany,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  informed.  After 
taking  the  vows,  and  completing  his  academical  ftudies, 
he  was  appointed  profelfor  of  divinity  in  the  college  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Jefuits  at  Rome.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  coadjutor  to  father  Turano,  penitentiary  of  St. 
Peter;  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  examiners  of  bi- 
fliops.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1759.  He  was  the 
author  of  Veritas  Vindicata,  in  2  vols.  which  is  a  criticilin 
ott  the  Theologia  Chrilliana  of  Father  Concina,  and  has 
excited  confiderable  attention  among  the  Italian  divines. 
Noceti  alfo  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Mufes ; 
and  acquired  fome  reputation  by  publilhing  a  volume  of 
Eclogues,  and  poems  on  the  Rainbow  and  on  the  Au¬ 
rora  Borealis.  Gen.  Biog. 

NO'CIVE,  adj.  [nocivns,  Lat.]  Hurtful ;  definitive. — 
Be  it  that  fome  nocive  or  hurtful  thing  be  towards  us,  mull 
fear  of  neceflity  follow  thereupon  ?  Hooker. 

NOCK,/  [ nocke ,  Teut.  noccliia,  Ital.]  A  flit ;  a  nick; 
a  notch  :  as  of  an  arrow,  bow,  or  fpindle.  Huloet. — The 
good  fleacher  that  mended  his  bolte  with  cutting  of  the 
■nocke.  Martin's Marr.  of  Priejls,  1554. — The  fundament : 

When  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 

Off  dropt  the  fympathetic  fnout.  Hudihras. 

To  NOCK,  v.  a.  To  place  upon  the  notch  : 

Then  tooke  he  up  his  bow 

And  noclit  his  (haft,  the  ground  whence  all  their  future 
griefe  did  grow.  Chapman. 

NOCKAMIX'ON,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Buck’s 
county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  846  inhabitants. 

NOCK'ED,  adj.  [from  nock.']  Notched.  Sherwood. 

Arrows — 

Nockid  and  featherid  aright.  Chaucer's  Rom.  R. 

NO'COR,  a  river  of  Morocco,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean  in  lat.  35.  15.  N. 

NOCTAMBULA'TION,  J’.  [ nox  and  ambitlo,  Lat.] 
The  aft  of  walking  in  deep.  See  Somnambulism. 

NOC'TAMBULE,Noctam'bulist,  orNocLAM'BULO, 
one  who  walks  in  his  lleep. — Refpiration  being  carried  on 
in  deep,  is  no  argument  againlt  jts  being  voluntary. 
What  lhall  we  fay  of  nodamhulos  ?  Arbutlvnot  on  Air. 

NOCTAN'TER,  /  in  law,  is  the  name  of  a  writifluing 
out  of  the  chancery,  and  returnable  in  the  king's  bench  ; 
given  by  the  llatute  of  Well.  2.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  46.  by  virtue 
of  which  llatute,  where  any  one,  having  right  to  ap¬ 
prove  walle-ground,  See.  makes  and  erefts  a  ditch  or  a 
hedge,  and  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  night-time,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  known,  by  a  verdift  of  aflife  or  jury,  by  whom  ;  if 
the  neighbouring  vills  will  not  indift  fuch  as  are  guilty, 
they  lhall  be  dillrained  to  make  again  the  hedge  or  ditch 
at  their  own  cods,  and  to  anfwer  damages. 

The  word  nodanter  “  in  the  night-time,”  is  fo  necef- 
fary  in  an  indiftment  of  burglary,  that  it  hath  been  ad¬ 
judged  infufficient  without  it. 

NOCTID'IAL,  adj.  [nodis,  night,  and  dies,  day,  Lat.] 
Comprifing  a  night  and  a  day. — The  nodidial  day,  the 
lunar  periodick  month,  and  the  folar  year,  are  natural  and 
univerfal ;  but  iocommenfurate  each  to  another,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  reconciled.  Holder. 
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NOCTIF'EROUS,  adj.  [noxanAfero.]  Bringing  night, 

NOC  riL'UCA,  /.'  [from  the  Lat.  nox ,  night,  and  luceo, 
to  fliine.]  A  kind  of  phofphorus  Alining  in  the  night, 
without  any  light  being  upon  it.  Such  is  the  phofphorus 
made  of  urine;  by  which  it  (lands  diltinguilhed  from 
lome  other  fpecies  of  phofphorus,  which,  before  they 
fliine,  mull  be  expofed  to  the  fun-beams  ;  fuch  is  the 
Bononian-llone,  &c.  See  Phosphorus. 

NOCTIL'UCOUS,  adj.  Shining  in  the  night. — This 
appearance  was  occalioned  by  myriads  of  nodilucous  Ne¬ 
reids,  that  inhabit  the  ocean,-  and  on  every  agitation  be¬ 
come  at  certain  times  apparent,  and  often  remain  Iticking 
to  the  oars  5  and,  like  glow-worms,  give  a  fine  light. 
Pennant. 

NOCTIV'AGANT,  adj.  Wandering  in  the  night. 

NOCTIVAGA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  rambling  or  wan¬ 
dering  in  the  night.— Could  he  not  remember  what  be¬ 
fell  him,  when,  upon  the  entrance  of  his  adventures, 
this  vertigo  of  nodivagation  and  watching  his  arms  feized 
him  ?  Gaifton  on  D.  Quixote. — The  towmfmen  acknow¬ 
ledge  6s.  8d.  to  be  paid  for  nodivagation.  A.  Wood's  Life  of 
Ilimfelf. 

NOC'TUARY,  f.  An  account  of  what  pafles  by  night. 

■ — I  have  got  a  parcel  of  vifions  and  other  mifcelianies  in 
my  no£tuar>j,  wdiich  I  lhall  fend  to  enrich  your  paper. 
Addifon. 

NOCTURN',  f.  An  office  of  devotion  performed  in  the 
night. — The  reliques  being  conveniently  placed  before 
the  church-door,  the  vigils  are  to  be  celebrated  that 
night  before  them,  and  the  nodurn  and  the  matins  for 
the  honour  of  the  faints  whofe  the  reliques  are.  Stillin°-- 
fleet. 

NOCTUR'NAL,  adj.  Nightly. — I  beg  leave  to  make 
you  a  prefent  of  a  dream,  which  may  lerve  to  lull  your 
readers  till  fuch  time  as  you  yourfelf  lhall  gratify  the  pub- 
lick  with  any  of  your  nodurnal  difeoveries.  AddiJ'on. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  difplay 
Nodurnal  beams  that  emulate  the  day.  Hnjdsn. 

NOCTUR'NAL,  f.  An  inllrument  by  which  obferva- 
tions  are  made  in  the  night. — That  projeftion  of  the  liars 
which  includes  all  the  liars  in  our  horizon,  and  therefore 
reaches  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  and  a  half  of  fouthern 
latitude,  though  its  centre  is  the  north  pole,  gives  us  a 
better  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  appear  every 
night  to  us  ;  and  it  may  ferve  for  a  nodurnal,  and  Ihew 
the  true  hour  of  the  night.  Watts. 

NOCTUR'NOUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  night.  Scott. 

NO'CUM,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  circar  of  Sir- 
liind  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Tannafar. 

NOC'UMENT,  J\  \nocumentum,  Lat.]  Harm.  Not  in 
life. — All  thefe  noyful  nocuments  are  the  holy  fruites  of  the 
whordome  of  that  church.  Bale  on  the  Rev.  1550. 

NUC'UOUS,  adj.  [nocuus,  Lat.]  Noxious ;  hurtful. 

To  NOD,  v.  n.  [Of  uncertain  derivation  :  vtvu,  Gr.  nuto, 
Lat.  amneidio,  Wellh.  Dr.  JohnJ'on. — It  is  the  pall  partici¬ 
ple  of  the  Sax.  hnigan,  to  hang  the  head.  The  pall  tenfe 
of  hmgan  is  hnah  :  by  adding  to  hnah,  or  nah,  the  par¬ 
ticipial  termination  ed,  we  have  naked,  nah'd,  nacl  («  broad) 
or  nod.  Tooke’s  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  198.  Todd.]  To  decline 
the  head  with  a  quick  motion  ! 

On  the  faith  of  Jove  rely, 

When  nodding  to  thy  fuit  he  bows  the  Iky.  Dnjden. 

To  pay  a  flight  bow  : 

Caffius  mull  bend  his  body, 

If  Caefarcarelefsly  but  nod  on  him.  Shakejpeccre. 

To  bend  downwards  with  quick  motion : 

He  climbs  the  mountain  rocks, 

Fir’d  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow.  Thonifon. 

To  be  drowfy.— Your  two  predeceffors  were  famous  for 
their  dreams  and  vifions,  and,  contrary  to  all  other  authors, 
never  pleafed  their  readers  more  than  when  they  were' 
nodding.  Addifon. 
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To  NOD,  v.  a.  To  bend  ;  to  incline. — Cleopatra  hath 
naddedhSm  to  her:  he  hath  given  his  empire  up  to  a  whore. 
Shahej'peare's  Ant.  and  Cleop. — To  fhake  : 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  fhake  your  hearts  : 

Your  enemies,  with  nodding •  of  their  plumes, 

Fan  you  into  defpair.  Shaliefpeare' s  Coviol. 

MOD,/.  A  quick  declination  of  the  head. — Children 
being  to  be  reftrained  by  the  parents  only  in  vicious 
things  ;  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them  when 
they  do  amifs.  Locke  on  Education. 

A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  god  ; 

Nations  obey  my  word,  and  wait  my  nod.  Prior. 

A  quick  declination  : 

Like  a  drunken  faiioron  a  mall:, 

Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 

Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep.  Shaliefpeare. 

The  motion  of  the  head  in  drowfinefs. — Every  drowfy  nod 
/hakes  their  doftrine,  who  teach  that  the  foul  is  always 
thinking.  Locke. — A  flight  obeifance. — Will  he  give  you 
the  nod?  Shakejpeare’ s  Troil.  and  Crejf. — Since  the  wifdom 
of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my  cap  than  my  heart,  I 
will  praftife  the  infinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them  molt 
counterfeitly.  Shahej'peare's  Coriol. 

NOD,  or  the  Land  of  Nod.  It  was  to  this  country 
that  Cain  withdrew  after  his  fratricide;  (Gen.  iv.  16.) 
The  Septuagint,  as  well  as  Jofephus,  read  Naid  inflead  of 
Nod,  and  have  taken  it  for  the  name  of  a  place.  It  is  not 
eafdy  know'll  what  country  this  was,  unlefs  perhaps  of 
Nyfe,  or  Nyfea,  towards  Hyrcania.  St.  Jerome  and  the 
Chaldee  interpreters  have  taken  the  word  Nod  in  the 
fenfe  of  an  appellative,  for  vagabond  or  fugitive :  “  He 
dwelt  a  fugitive  in  the  land.”  But  the  Hebrew  reads,  He 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod. 

NO'DAB,  a  country  bordering  upon  Iturea  and  Idu- 
nisea,  but  now  unknown.  We  read  in  the  Chronicles, 
that  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  aflifled  by  thofe  of  Gad  and  Ma- 
naffeh,  had  a  war  againft  the  Hagarites,  the  Jeturites,  and 
the  people  of  Nephifh,  and  of  Nodab,  in  which  the  If- 
raelites  had  the  advantage  ;  (iChron.  v.  19.)  But  the 
time  and  the  other  particulars  of  this  war  are  unknown. 

NO'DAR,  or  Nou'dar,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alen- 
tejo :  twenty-one  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mourao,  and  twenty- 
four  eaft  of  Moura. 

NODA'TION,  /  [from  nodo,  Lat.]  The  ftate  of  being 
knotted,  or  the  aft  of  making  knots.  Cockeram. 

Nodated  Hyperrola,  a  name  given  byfirlfaac  New¬ 
ton  to  a  kind  of  hyperbola,  which,  by  turning  round,  de- 
cuflates  or  erodes  itfelf. 

NOD'DEN,  adj.  [from  nod.]  Bent,  declined. — To  the 
barn  the  nodden  /heaves  they  drove.  ThomJ'on's  Caft.  of  Ind. 

NOD'DER,  f.  One  who  makes  nods. — A  fet  of  nodders, 
winkers,  and  whifperers,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  ftrangle  all 
other  offspring  of  wit  in  their  birth.  Pope. — A  drowfy 
perfon. — We  have  fliown,  that,  according  to  Mofes  his 
philofophy,  the  foul  is  fecure  both  from  death,  and  from 
deep  after  death,  which  thofe  drowfy  nodders  over  the 
letter  of  the  feripture  have  very  ofcitantly  collefted. 
More's  Conj.  Cabb.  1653. 

NOD'DING,  /  The  aft  of  reclining  the  head  with  a 
quick  motion  ;  the  aft  of  deeping  by  fhort  naps. 

NOD'DLE,  J'.  [hnol,  Sax.]  A  head  ;  in  contempt. — 
Come,  mailer,'  I  have  a  projeft  in  my  noddle,  that  (hall 
bring  my  hriftrefs  to  you  back  again,  with  as  good  will 
as  ever  die  went  from  you.  L'Efi range. 

Her  care  fhall  be, 

To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg’d  ftool.  Shakefp. 

NOD'DLES  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  pleafant  idand  in  Boilon 
harbour. 

NOD'DY,  f.  [from  naudin,  Norm.  Fr.]  A  fimple- 
ton ;  an  idiot!— The  whole  race  of  bawling  fluttering 
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noddies,  by  what  title  foever  dignifled,  are  a-kin  to  the 
afs  in  this  fable.  L'E/lrange. 

And  he  that’s  not  in  print  they  hold  a  noddi/, 

Becaufe  themfelves  are  noddies  flill  in  print.  Davies. 
A  bird;  the  Sterna  ftolida. — A  game  at  cards;  perhaps 
cribbage. — Why  ihould  not  the  thrifty  and  right  worfhip- 
ful  game  of  pod  and  pair  content  them,  or  the  witty  in¬ 
vention  of  noddy?  B.  Jonfon's  Mafques. 

NOD'DY-BOARD,  f.  A  cribbage-board. — Room  for 
frefli  gamefters  ;  here  is  a  chefs-board  to  my  hoft’s  nod dy- 
board,  Moors  and  Chriftians.  Gayton  on  Don  Quixote. 

NO'DE,/  [nodus,  Lat.]  A  knot;  a  knob.  A  dwelling 
on  the  bone. — If  nodes  be  the  caufe  of  the  pain,  foment 
with  fpirits  of  wine,  wherein  opium  and  faffron  have  been 
diflolved.  Wife  man. — Interfeftion.  See  the  article  Astro¬ 
nomy. — Allthefe  variations  are  finilhed  in  nineteen  years,, 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  courfe  of  the  nodes;  i.  e.  the 
points  in  the  ecliptic  where  the  ihoon  crofleth  that  circle 
as  die  pafleth  to  her  northern  or  fouthern  latitude  ;  which 
nodes  are  called  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon.  Holder. 

NO'DEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Sam- 
land,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  :  fourteen  miles  north  of 
Pillau. 

NO'DERMALM,  an  idand  of  Sweden,  on  which  (lands 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Stockholm.  On  it  are  a  palace  and 
opera-houfe,  an  ancient  arfenal  now  converted  into  a 
theatre,  three  churches,  an  obfervatory,  &c. 

NOD'HA,  a  town  of  Perda,  in  the  province  of  Mecran  : 
fixty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kidge. 

NODHE'A,  a  town  of  Perda,  in  the  province  of  Kerman: 
feventy-flve  miles  north-north- eaft  of  Sirgian. 

NO'DINGEN,  an  illand  of  Sweden,  near  the  weft  coaft, 
in  the  North  Sea.  Lat.  57. 1 6.  N.  Ion.  1 1 .  50.  E. 

NO'DINGEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland 
twelve  miles  north  of  Gothenburg. 

NODO'SE,  adj.  [ nodofus ,  Lat.]  Knotty;  full  of  knots. 

NODOS'ITY,  /  Complication;  knot.  —  Thefe  the 
midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them  into  a  knot  clofe 
unto  the  body  of  the  infant;  from  whence  enfueth  that 
tortuodty,  or  complicated  n odofity,  we  call  the  navel. 
Brown's  Vnlg.  Err. 

NO'DOUS,  adj.  Knotty;  full  of  knots. — Thisisfeldom 
affefted  with  the  gout ;  and,  when  that  becometh  nodons, 
men  continue  not  long  after.  Brown. 

NOD'ULE,  /  [ nodalus ,  Lat.]  A  fmall  lump. — Thofe 
minerals  in  the  ftrata  are  either  found  in  grains,  or  elfe 
they  are  amafled  into  balls,  lumps,  or  nodules ;  which  no¬ 
dules  are  either  of  an  irregular  flgure,  or  of  a  figure  fome- 
wliat  more  regular.  Woodward's  Nat.  Lift. 

NOD'ULED,  adj.  Having  little  knots  or  lumps : 

Diffeft  with  hammers  flne 

The  granite  rock ;  the  nodul'd  flint  calcine.  Darwin. 

NO'DUS,  or  Node,  f.  in  dialling,  denotes  a  point  or 
hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  fhadow  or  light 
whereof,  either  the  hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without  fur¬ 
niture,  or  the  parallels  of  the  fun’s  declination,  and  his 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  See.  in  dials  with  furniture,  are  drown. 
Nodus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
or  in  the  window,  for  the  making  of  a  dial  on  the  floor,, 
wall,  or  the  like. 

NOD'Z,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Ornans. 

NO'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of 
Touloufe,  and  eight  fouth  of  Muret. 

NO'EL,  a  man’s  name. 

NO'EL,  two  iflands  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Siam.  Lat.  10.  33.  to  10.47.  N.  Ion.  96.  30.  to  96. 48.  E. 

NO'EL.  See  Novvel. 

NO'EL,/  [French.]  A  kind  of  air,  dmilar  to  our 
Chriftmas  carols,  fung  by  the  common  people  in  France 
at  the  Nativity.  The  airs  of  Noels,  fays  M.  Roufleau, 
ought  to  have  a  ruftic  and  paftoral  character,  agreeable  to 
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the  fimplicity  of  the  words,  and  that  of  the  Ihepherds 
fuppofed  to  have  fung-  them  in  going  to  render  homage  to 
the  infant  Jefus  in  the  manger. 

NO'EL-VAL'LI,  j.  in  botany.  See  Dalborgia. 

NOE'LI  TA'LI.  See  Antidesma. 

NO'EM.  See  Cynosurus  coracanus. 

NCEOM'AGUS  LEXUVIO'RUM,  in  ancient  geogra¬ 
phy,  is  thought  to  be  the  Civitas  Lexoviorum  of  the  lower 
age.  Now  Lijieux,  a  city  in  Normandy. — Another  of 
the  Tricaftini  ;  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  ;  thought 
to  be  St.  Pol.  de  Trois  Chateaux ,  fix  miles  to  the  welt  of 
Nyons  in  Dauphine. 

NOE'SA  BAR'ON,  an  illand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Java,  about  twenty  five  miles  in 
circumference.  Lat.  6.  36.  S.  Ion.  nip  E. 

NOE'SA  CAM'BAZ,  or  Pu'lo  Can'nibaz  an  illand 
in  the  Ealtern-Indian  Sea,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Java  ; 
about  forty-five  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  7. 42.  S.  Ion. 
109.  22  E. 

NOE'SA  COM'BA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea.  Lat.  5.  20.  S.  Ion.  117.  E. 

NOE'SA  LAO'ER,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ceram.  Lat.  3.  34.  S.  Ion. 
129.  10.  E. 

NOE'SA  NES'SING,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  north  coaft  of  Timor.  Lat.  8.  9.  S. 
Ion.  126.  30.  E. 

NOE'SA  PIN'NOS,  (hoals  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  5.12.  S.  Ion.  128.2.  E. 

NOE'SA  SE'RAS,  four  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eaftern 
Indian  Sea.  Lat.  5.  15.  S.  Ion.  116.58.  E. 

NOE'TUS,  after  whom  his  followers  were  called  Noe- 
tians,  is  claffed  by  the  orthodox  fathers  among  the  here¬ 
tics  of  the  third  century.  Bafnage  places  him  about  the 
year  240  ;  Fabricius  about  245.  Epiphanius,  in  his  work 
againft  herefies,  fays,  that  he  was  of  Ephefus  in  Afia;  but, 
in  his  lummary  or  recapitulation,  he  fays  that  he  was  of 
Smyrna.  In  his  larger  work  he  fays,  that  he  “taught  a 
dodtrine  not  held  by  the  prophets,  or  apoftles,  or  the 
church  after  them.  For  fuch  was  his  pride,  that  he 
dared  to  fay  that  the  Father  fuffered  ;  and,  with  the  like 
arrogance,  he  faid  that  he  himfelf  was  Mofes,  and  that  his 
brother  was  Aaron.”  For  perlifting  in  thefe  notions  he 
was  expelled  the  church,  together  with  thofe  who  were 
of  the  fame  opinion  with  him.  St.  Auguftine  afcribes  to 
him  the  notion,  “  that  Chrift  was  alfo  the  Father  himfelf 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft;”  and  in  his  article  of  theSabellians, 
he  fays,  that"  they  are  reckoned  to  have  borrowed  their 
opinion  from  Noetus.  Nor  do  I  know  any  good  reafon 
why  Epiphanius  Ihould  make  two  herefies  of  them,  for 
their  opinions  feem  to  be  the  fame;  only  Sabellius  .was 
better  known  than  Noetus ;  for  very  few,  at  that  time, 
knew  any  thing  of  the  Noetians,  but  theSabellians  were 
often  mentioned.”  Theodoret  fays, that  he“  was  of  Smyrna. 
He  revived  the  herefy  which  one  Epigonus  firft  publillied, 
and  Cleomenes  maintained  after  him.  The  fum  of  their 
herefy  is  this  :  that  there  is  one  God  and  father,  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  all  things,  not  appearing  when  he  thinks  fit,  ap¬ 
pearing  when  he  pleafeth  ;  and  that  the  fame  is  in vilible 
and  vifible,  begotten  and  unbegotten;  utibegotten  from 
the  beginning,  begotten  when  he  pleafed  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  ;  impaffible  and  immortal,  and  again  pallible  and 
mortal :  for,  when  he  was  impaffible,  they  fay,  lie  willingly 
fuffered  on  the  crofs.  Him  they  call  both  Son  and  Fa^ 
ther,  as  occaiion  offers.”  Upon  the  whole,  the  authors 
of  the  General  Biography  are  of  opinion,  “  that  a  com¬ 
panion  of  the  different  teftitnonies  of  ancient  writers  will 
render  it  probable,  as  the  judicious  Lardner  modeftly  ex- 
preffes  himfelf,  that  Noetus,  and  others  who  agreed  with 
"him,  believed  in  one  divine  perfon  only,  and  denied  a 
diftin£t  and  proper  perlonality  of  the  Word  and  Spirit;” 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  but  external  denominations  given  to  God  in  confe- 
quence  of  different  operations ;  that,  as  Creator,  he  is 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1165. 
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called  Father ;  as  Incarnate,  Son ;  and  as  defcending  on 
the  apoftles,  Holy  Ghojl. 

NOE'WE,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Tenneffee  :  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Knoxville. 

NOFUENT'ES,  a  town:  of  Spain,  in  old  Caftile :  fix 
miles  north  of  Frias. 

NOG,  f.  [abbreviation  of  wogg-m.]  A  little  pot.  Skin¬ 
ner. — Ale.  Grofe. 

Walpole  laid  a  quart  of  nog  on’t, 

He’d  either  make  a  hog  or  dog  on’t.  Swift's  Plot  Difcov. 

Nog  of  a  Mill,  the  little  piece  of  wood,  which,  rub¬ 
bing  againft  the  hopper,  makes  the  corn  fall  from  it. 
Cotgrave  and  Sherwood. 

NOGA'LES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura :  twenty 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Badajoz. 

NOGA'R  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Benaco:  thirteen  miles  weft  of  Legnano. 

NOGA'RA,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol:  nine 
miles  north-ealt  of  Trent. 

NOGARCOT',  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Ne- 
paul,  with  a  celebrated  pagoda  :  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Catmandu,  and  feventy-five  fouth-weft  of  Tankia.  Lat. 
28.  11.  N.  Ion.  86.  8.E. 

NOGA'RO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  di ftridt  of 
Condom  :  twenty-one  miles  fouth-weft  of  Condom  ;  con¬ 
taining  1 559  inhabitants.  Lat.  43. 45.  N.  lon.o.  2.  E. 

NOGARO'LA  (Louis),  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  was 
defeended  from  an  illuftrious  family, and  born  at  Verona 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  lixteenth  century.  He 
applied  with  great  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage ;  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  various 
Latin  verfions  of  books  written  in  that  tongue,  which  he 
gave  to  the  public.  In  1545,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
three  commiffioners  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of 
fupplying  Verona  with  provifions  in  a  time  of  fcarcity;  and 
foon  afterwards  he  was  fent  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
where  he  gained  much  applaufebyadifcourfe  pronounced 
by  him  before  that  aflembly,  which  was  committed  to  the 
prefs.  In  1554,  he  was  one  of  the  ambafladors  deputed 
by  the  city  of  Verona  to  compliment  that  excellent  phi- 
lofopherand  celebrated  llatefman  Francis  Venieri,  on  his 
exaltation  to  the  dignity  of  doge  of  Venice;  on  which, 
occaiion  Nogarola  was  made  a  knight  of  that  republic. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  city,  in  the  year  1555,  he 
was  appointed  prelident  of  the  juril'diftion  over  the  work¬ 
people  in  the  lilk-manufaftories.  He  died  at  Verona,  in* 
the  year  1559.  In  the  year  1532,  he  publilhedat  Verona, 
in  quarto,  a  Latin  tranllation  of  a  work  attributed  to  St. 
John  Damafcenus,  which  had  appeared  in  Greek  during 
the  preceding  year,  on  the  fubjeft  “  De  iis  qui  in  fideni 
dormierunt.”  In  1549,  he  publillied  at  Venice,  “  Apof- 
tolicae  Inftitutiones,  in  parvum  libellum  colleftas,”  4to. 
to  which  he  annexed  his  dilcourfe  delivered  before  the 
council  of  Trent.  In  1552,  he  printed  at  the  fame  place, 
in  quarto,  a  Latin  treatife  relating  to  the  periodical  in- 
creafe  of  the  Nile,  from  a  fcarce  work  printed  at  Milan  in 
1526,  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  “Timotheus,  five  de 
Nilo,”  &c.  This  work  was  followed  by  “Platonicae  Plu- 
tarchi  Quasftiones  in  Latinum  verfiae,  &  Annotationibus 
illuftratae,”  printed  at  Venice  in  1552,  4to.  Hetranfiated 
the  work  of  Ocellus  Lucanus  “  De  univerfa  Natura  ;” 
which  made  its  appearance  at  Venice  in  1559;  and  was 
reprinted  at  Heidelberg  in  1598,  and  at  Cambridge  in 
1671.  A  new  tranllation  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1646,  by  Charles  Emmanuel  Vizzani,  in  which 
he  has  inferred  the  learned  notes  of  Nogarola.  Our  au¬ 
thor  alfo  publilhed  a  Latin  “  Letter  to  Adam  Fumano, 
Canon  of  Verona,  on  the  Perfons  of  illuftrious  Italian 
Families  who  have  written  in  Greek;”  which  is  given  in 
the  Venice  edition  of  the  work  of  Ocellus,  in  the  Opuf- 
cula  Mythologica,  See.  publilhed  at  Cambridge  in  1671, 
and  in  the  Supplementa  et  Obfervationes  ad  Voflium  de 
H  h  '  Hiltoricis 
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Hiftoricis  Grsecis  et  Latinis,  by  John  Albert  Fabricius, 
publilhed  at  Hamburg  in  1769.  The  other  works  of 
Nogarola  are,  7.  Scholia  ad  Themiftii  Paraphrafim  in 
Ariftotelis  Librum  Tertinm  de  Anima ;  Venice,  1 570,  with 
a  Latin  tranflation  of  that  w'ork.  8.  Difputatio  funer 
Reginse  Britannorum  Divortio,  4to.  9.  Oratio  pro  Vin- 
centinis  ad  Maximilianum.  Gen.  Biog. 

NOGARUO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe : 
nineteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Verona. 

NO'GAT,  a  river  of  Pruffia,  which  branches  off  from 
the  Vilhila  about  fix  miles  below  Gniewie,  paffes  by  Ma- 
rienburg,  & c.  and  runs  into  the  Frifch  Haff  fix  miles 
north  of  Elbing. 

NO'GAT,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  theViftula,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Old  Viilula,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Frifch  Haff,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  Nogat,  and  on  the 
weft  by  theViftula;  about  thirty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  from  five  to  fifteen  broad.  It  is  well 
watered  and  fertile. 

NOGA'TA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo : 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Taifero. 

NOGAY'ANS,  called  alfo  Mankats,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Tartars  ;  which,  according  to  the  Arabic 
and  Grecian  writers,  owes  its  origin  to  a  Mongole  chief¬ 
tain  named  Nogay,  who,  towards  the  ciofe  of  the  13th 
century,  was  fent  with  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  by  a  khan 
of  Kaptfchak  to  conquer  the  countries  lying  beyond  the 
Euxine,  and  who  adiually  fubje&ed  the  regions  from  the 
Don  to  the  Danube;  but  afterwards  fhook  off  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  khans  of  Kaptfchak,  and  became  the 
founder  of  an  empire,  which  was  foon  deftroyed  under 
his  fucceffors.  After  the  annihilation  of  this  ftate,  the 
name  of  its  founder  continued  in  the  nation  which  he 
had  governed  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Nogayans 
fpread  themfelves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Ural,  and  thence 
again  as  far  as  the  Irtifli,  and  were  not  driven  out  of  thefe 
regions  by  the  Kalmuks  till  the  era  of  the  Ruffian  fove- 
reignty.  They  now  inhabit  the  Steppes  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Caucafian  mountains  and  the  Euxine  quite  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Danube;  and  confift  of  feveral  larger 
and  fmaller  Items,  which  at  times  are  known  to  change 
their  place  of  abode,  and  even  their  names.  The  Nogay¬ 
ans  fubjedft  to  Ruflia,  are  partly  in  what  was  formerly 
called  the  Eaftern  Nogay  or  the  Crimean  Steppe,  partly 
in  the  Kuban,  and  partly  difperfed  about  the  Volga,  and 
in  other  regions  of  the  empire.  The  Eaftern  Nogaya 
forms  the  northern  larger  half  of  the  province  of  Taurida, 
denominated  by  the  Ruffians  the  Crimean  Steppe.  It  is 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  peninfula  of  the  Crim,  and 
was  formerly  much  larger;  but,  in  1739,  by  the  peace  of 
Belgrade,  more  than  half  of  it  came  under  the  Ruffian 
fceptre,  which  part  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflaf.  The  remainder,  which  had  likewife 
formed  a  part  of  the  ftates  of  the  Crimean  khans,  fell  to 
Ruffia,  on  hc*V  taking  poffeffion  of  the  Crim  in  1783;  and 
this  now  conftitutes  the  circles  Melitopol  and  Dneprovfk 
in  the  province  of  Taurida.  The  Eaftern  Nogaya  has 
fliared  the  fortune  of  the  Crim,  and  has  been  inhabited 
by  the  fame  people.  The  Nogayan  Tartars  now  form  a 
confiderable  part  of  its  population. 

The  fecond  and  at  prefent  the  only  main  feat  of  the 
Nogayans  is  the  Jyuban,  or  Cuban.  The  Kubanian 
Nogays,  called  alfo  the  Little  or  Black  Nogays,  are  dis¬ 
tributed  into  various  hordes  or  Items,  of  which  the  Kafay- 
aut  and  the  Naurus-aut  are  the  molt  remarkable,  corn- 
poling  together  about  10, coo  families.  It  is  faid  that 
the  population  of  all  the  eaftern  and  Kubanian  Nogays 
amounted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  upwards  of  500,000  families ; 
but  this  is  probably  an  exaggerated  account.  Beiides 
thefe,  who  are  lately  come  under  the  Ruffian  fovereignty 
(Cuban  beingtaken  poffeffion  of  by  the  Ruffians  in  1783), 
there  are,  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  other  remains 
and  colonies  of  this  nation  of  Nogays.  They  are  hof- 
pitable  and  fociable,  and  all  profels  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  we  yet  find  among  them 
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that  infirmity  of  which  Herodotus,  in  treating  of  the 
Scythians,  makes  mention  in  thefe  words:  “  When  the 
Scythians  were  mafters  of  Alia,  they  went  thence  towards 
Egypt ;  but,  when  they  had  reached  Syria  and  Paleftine, 
Pfametichus  king  of  Egypt  went  to  meet  them,  and  by 
prefents  and  entreaties  prevailed  on  them  not  to  advance; 
they  returned,  therefore,  by  way  of  Afkalon  into  Syria, 
and  left  the  country  without  doing  any  further  mifchief, 
excepting  that  fome  who  remained  behind  plundered  the 
temple  of  Urania.  This  temple,  from  all  accounts  that  I 
have  been  able  to  collecl,  was  the  moll  ancient  which  this 
goddefs  ever  had,  and  that  in  Cyprus  owes  its  origin  to 
it,  according  to  the  admiffion  of  the  Cvprians  themfelves: 
tlie  temple  of  Cythera  was  likewife  erefted  by  Phoenicians, 
natives  of  Syria.  The  goddefs  hereupon  fent  a  feminine 
difeafe  among  thofe  Scythians  who  had  plundered  her  tem¬ 
ple  at  Alkalon,  and  this  punifhment  was  perpetuated  for 
ever  among  their  pofterity.  The  Scythians  fay  that  this 
difeafe  was  a  chaftilement  for  the  facrilege  ;  and  Arrangers 
who  vifit  the  country  of  the  Scythians  witnefs  it  in  the 
ftate  of  thofe  who  are  called  by  thofe  people  Enaraeans.” 
Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatife  on  Air  and  Vapour,  in  which 
he  gives  many  particulars  concerning  the  Scythians,  alfo 
fpeaks  of  thefe  Enaraeans:  “  There  are  likewife  among 
the  Scythians,”  fays  he,  “  perfons  who  come  into  the 
world  as  eunuchs,  and  do  all  the  work  of  women  ;  they 
are  called  Enaraeans,  or  womanijh.  The  people  of  their 
country  confider  this  defett  as  a  vifitation  of  the  gods, 
and  pay  relptdl  to  thefe  Enaraeans  in  order  to  divert  a 
fimilar  misfortune  from  themfelves.  For  my  part,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  evil  is  no  more  fent  by  the  Deity  than  any 
thing  elfe  we  fee  ;  for  I  think  that  every  effedt  has  its  caufe, 
and  that  nothing  can  happen  without  one.”  Reineggs 
is  the  firft  modern  who  found  this  kind  of  infirmity 
among  the  Nogays;  only  with  this  difference,  that  they 
are  not  born  with  it,  but  that  itarifes  from  incurable  de¬ 
bility  after  difeafes,  or  from  increafing  age.  The  fkin  then 
grows  u'rinkled,  the  fcanty  beard  falls  off,  and  the  man 
aftumes  a  completely  feminine  appearance.  In  this  ftate 
he  is  obliged  to  fhun  the  company  of  men,  and  to  afiociate 
with  women,  whom  he  perfeSlly  refembles. 

La  Motraye,  a  very  valuable  traveller,  expreffes  the 
greateft  aftonifnment  at  having  found  in  almoft  the  fame 
climate,  and  in  the  very  fame  atmofphere,  the  Circaflians, 
the  handfomeft  people  in  the  world,  among  the  Nogays 
and  Kalmuks,  who  are  actually  monfters  in  uglinefs. 
That  perfection  and  beauty  of  nature  which  is  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  very  horfes  of  the  Tcherkeflians,  or  Cir- 
caffians,  being  fuch  a  perfedl  contrail  to  thofe  of  the 
Nogays  and  Kalmuks,  increafed  the  furprife  of  the  tra¬ 
veller.  This  obfervation,  which  is  very  ftriking,  proves 
on  one  hand,  how  little  influence  the  climate  has  upon 
the  figure;  and,  on  the  other,  the  conftancy  wherewith 
beauty  and  uglinefs  are  perpetuated  in  certain  races,  no 
lels  among  mankind  than  the  inferior  animals.  Gent.  Mag. 
Tooke's  Ruffia,  vol.  i.  Klaproth's  Travels  in  Caucajus. 

NOGEL'N,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Sam- 
land  :  fifty-two  miles  north  of  Koniglberg. 

NOGEN'T  le  BERNA'RD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarte  :  eighteen  miles  north-north-eall 
of  Le  Mans. 

NOGENT  L’ARTAU'T,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aifne :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Chateau 
Thierry. 

NOGENT  sur  MAR'NE,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Paris :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Paris. 

NOGENT  le  ROI',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Marne  ;  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Chau- 
mont  en  Bafigny,  and  eleven  north  of  Langres. 

NOGENT  le  ROI',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eure,  near  the  Eure:  twelve  miles  north  of 
Chartres,  and  twelve  fouth-eaft  of  Dreux. 

NOGENT  le  ROTROU',  a  town  of  France,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure 
and  Loire,  on  the  Huifne  :  twenty-feven  miles  fouth-weft 

of 
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of  Chartres,  and  twenty-fix  north-weft  of  Chateaudun. 
Lat.  48.20.  N.  lon.o.  55.  E. 

NOGENT  ROU'LEBOIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Dreux.  The  place  contains 
3290  inhabitants. 

NOGENT  sur  SEI'NE,  a  town  of  France,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Aube  : 
twenty-nine  miles  north-weft  of  Troyes,  and  nine  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Provins  Lat.  48.  30.  N.  Ion.  3.35.  E. 

NOGENT  sur  VERNISSO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loiret :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Mon- 
targis. 

NOGG,  f  A  provincial  word  often  ufed  to  fignify 
ftrong  beer. 

NOG'GEN,  adj.  Hard;  rough;  hard). — He  put  on  a 
hard  coarfe  nog-geti  fhirt  of  Pendrels.  Efcape  of  K,  Charles. 

NOG'GIN,  J'.  [from  Jtogg.]  A  fmall  mug,  containing 
a  quarter  or  half  a  pint. — Of  drinking-cups  divers  and 
fundry  forts  we  have;  fome  of  maple,  fome  of  holly: 
mazers,  broad-mouthed  difhes,  noggins,  whilkins,  piggins, 
&c.  Heijwood's  Drunkard  opened,  1635. — Frog  laughed  in 
his  fleeve,  gave  the  fquire  the  other  noggin  of  brandy,  and 
clapped  him  on  the  back.  Arbuthnot. 

NOG'GING,  f.  [in  building.]  A  partition  framed  of 
timber  fcantlings,  with  the  interftices  filled  up  by  bricks. 
Mafon. 

NOG'HE,  a  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  :  fifty  miles  north  eaft  of  Sennaar. 

NOGONG',  a  town  of  Bengal,  capital  of  the  circar  of 
Barbuckpour :  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Moorlhedabad. 
Lat.  24.  48.  N.  Ion.  88.  53.  E. 

NOGUE'RA  PALLERE'SA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which 
runs  into  the  Segra  four  miles  north  of  Belaguer. 

NOGUE'RA  RIBAGOR9A'NA,  a  river  of  Spain, 
which  runs  into  the  Segra  ten  miles  fouth  of  Balaguer. 

NOHN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle:  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Sar  Louis,  and  fix- 
teen  north-eaft  of  Thionviile. 

NOHO'THA,  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  runs  into  the 
Sanpoo  twenty-one  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Tankia. 

NOHUKUN',  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  rifes  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yucatan,  and  runs  into  the  bay  of  Honduras 
by  feveral  mouths  in  lat.  17.  30.  N.  Ion.  90.  16.  W. 

NOHUT'TA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eighteen  miles  weft 
of  Nattore.  Lat.  24.  28.  N.  Ion.  88.  46.  E. 

NOHUTTA,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  five  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Mahmudpour. 

NOHUT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty- 
three  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Durbungah.  Lat.  25.  59.  N. 
Ion.  86.  40.  E. 

NOl'A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto: 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nardo. 

NOl'A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Balilicata :  twelve  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Turfi. 

NOl'A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari :  fix 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Converfano,  and  twenty-five 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Bari. 

NOI'ANCE.  See  Noyance. 

To  NOIE.  See  To  Nov. 

NO'IER.  See  Noyer. 

NOIE'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra : 
feven  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Salerno. 

NOI'LSBERG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz:  eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Leitmeritz. 
NOI'OUS.  See  Nqyous. 

To  NOINT,  v.  a.  [from  oindre,  Fr.]  To  anoint. — 
Noiuted  with  fweet  fmells  and  odours.  Huloet. 

NOIR  (Cape),  a  cape  on  the  northern  fide  of  Chaleur- 
bay,  about  feven  leagues  well-north-weft  of  Bonaventure. 
— A  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Milo.  Lat. 
36.  47.  N.  Ion.  24.  22.  E.  See  alfo  Cape,  vol.  iii. 

NOIR  (John  le),  a  celebrated  French  divine,  and  an 
able  though  intemperate  defender  of  the  principles  of 
Janfenius,  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  counfellor 
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of  the  prefidial  court  of  Avigno,  but  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  known.  Poflefting  excellent  natural  abilities,  which 
were  improved  by  a  liberal  education,  he  was  ordained 
prieft,  and  acquired  very  high  reputation  at  Pari^,  la 
Fleche,  Belefme,  and  various  other  cities,  by  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  a  preacher.  In  reward  of  his  merit,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  canonry  and  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Seez.  Jealous  of  his  fame,  and  hoftile  to  him 
on  account  of  his  having  adopted  the  auguftinian  dodtrine 
of  grace,  the  Jefuits  left  no  means  unattempted  of  injuring 
his  credit,  and  even  directed  againft  him  the  fury  of  a 
number  of  fanatics  who  appeared  in  Normandy.  Thefe 
fanatics  aftembled  at  Argentan,  where  le  Noir  was  preach¬ 
ing  a  courle  of  Advent  and  Lent  fermons;  and,  having 
eredted  an  image  of  the  virgin  at  the  crofting  of  two 
ftreets,  chanted  litanies  before  it  every  evening,  into 
which  were  introduced  the  words,  “  Virgo  extirpatrix 
Janfenillarutn.”  Under  the  feet  of  this  image  was  the 
figure  of  a  large  black  ferpent,  by  which  they  meant  to 
defignate  the  prebendary  of  Seez.  Some  time  afterwards 
they  came  in  proceftion  to  Seez,  with  a  fanatical  licentiate 
of  divinity  at  their  head;  and,  as  foon  as  they  entered  the 
city,  the  men  began  to  chant,  after  the  manner  of  the 
litany,  “  Lord,  deliver  us  from  the  Janfenifts  ;”  to  which 
the  women  added  in  turn,  te  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 
The  civil  power,  however,  now  thought  proper  to  inter¬ 
fere  ;  and,  after  committing  the  ring-leaders  to  prifon,  dif- 
perfed  the  reft.  Before  the  prifoners  could  obtain  their 
liberty,  befides  being  enjoined  a  levere  penance,  they 
were  obliged  to  wait  on  the  prebendary  of  Seez  at  his 
houfe,  and  aik  his  pardon. 

After  this,  M.  le  Noir  had  a  conteft  with  his  bifhop, 
who  advanced  a  claim  of  firft-fruits  on  the  incumbents 
dependent  upon  his  chapter.  This  claim  our  preben¬ 
dary  refilled  with  unbending  firmnefs,  as  well  as  fome 
other  exadlions  attempted  by  his  diocefan  ;  and  he  ex¬ 
erted  great  fpirit  in  expofing  and  checking  abufes  which 
had  thefandfion  of  the  bifhop’s  licence.  Provoked  at  his 
intrepid  oppofition  to  his  defigns,  the  bifhop  of  Seez 
obtained  a  lettre  de  cachet  in  the  year  1663,  by  which  M. 
le  Noir,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  in  his  fermons 
advanced  erroneous  notions,  was  for  a  time  exiled  to 
Fougeres  in  Britanny.  In  1665,  the  manner  in  which 
the  bifhop  endeavoured  to  enforce  fubmiftion  to  the 
formulary  occafioned  new  quarrels  between  him  and  his 
canons;  which  provoked  M.  le  Noir  to  publifh  charges  of 
various  errors  againft  that  prelate.  Among  others,  one 
was  founded  on  his  refufal  to  pay  any  attention  to  our 
prebendary  when  he  denounced  to  him  a  catechifin  pub- 
lilhed  in  his  diocefe,  by  the  Sieur  Enguerran,  under  tire 
title  of  “  Le  Chretien  Champetre,”  in  which  it  is  ftated, 
“  Tha't  there  are  four  divine  perfons  who  are  the  proper 
objedts  of  the  devotion  of  the  faithful ;  namely,  Jefus 
Chrift,  St.  Jofeph,  St.  Anne,  and  Sr.  Joachim.”  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  refufal,  M.  le  Noir  accufed  the  bifhop  judi¬ 
cially  of  favouring  the  propagators  of  fuch  errors,  and  of 
holding  feveral  notions  which  he  believed  to  be  heretical. 
On  this  fubjedt  he  publifhed  feveral  pieces,  in  which  he 
overleaped  all  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  the  language 
which  he  applied  to  the  bifhop  of  Seez,  and  alfo  to  his 
metropolitan  Harlay  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  whom  he  re- 
prelented  to  be  in  collufion  with  his  fuffragan.  After¬ 
wards  he  oppofed  the  bifhop  of  Seez  when  about  to  take 
polfeftion  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Rouen,  upon  the  tranl- 
lation  of  Harlay  to  the  lee  of  Paris.  The  procefs  againft 
his  diocefan  was  referred  by  the  king’s  council  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  judges,  before  whom  it  lay  many  years.  In 
1682,  he  oppofed  the  eledlion  of  Harlay,  archbifhop  of 
Paris,  to  the  office  of  prefident  in  the  aflembly  of  the 
clergy,  under  the  plea  that  he  had  not  yet  cleared  himfelf 
fro'm  the  fulpicion  of  herely,  and  was  confequently  in¬ 
eligible  by  the  canons.  In  the  following  year  M.  le  Noir 
wasarrefted,  and  committed  prifoner  to  the  Bafti  lie,  where 
a  procefs  was  carried  on  againft  him  before  fpecial  com- 
miftiaries,  who  pronounced  him  guilty  of  publifhing  de¬ 
famatory 
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famatory  writings,  and  adjudged  him  to  make  the  amende 
honorable  before  the  metropolitan  church  of  Paris,  and 
then  to  be  fent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  The  fir  ft  part  of 
this  fentence  was  executed  upon  him;  but  the  puni/h- 
ment  of  the  galleys  was  commuted  for  imprifonment. 
Pie  was  firft  confined  at  St.  Male’s  ;  afterwards  for  five 
years  in  the  citadel  of  Breft  ;  and  laftly  at  Nantes,  where 
he  died  in  169a.  He  was  the  author  of  1.  A  Collection  of 
Requefts,  or  Cafes,  &c.  in  folio,  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Janfenifts ;  which  difplay  a  paflionate  eloquence, 
with  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  law,  and  will  be  found 
v'feful  by  the  ecclefiaftical  hiltorian.  2.  The  Guide  to 
the  Cloifter,  tranflated  from  a  work  attributed  to  St  Ber¬ 
nard.  3.  The  indifputable  Advantages  of  the  Church 
over  the  Calvinifts,  in  the  Controverfy  between  M. 
Arnauld  and  the  Minirter  Claude,  1673,  8vo.  4.  The 
new  Political  Light ;  or,  the  new  Gofpel  of  Cardinal 
Palavicini,  revealed  by  himfelf  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent;  1676,  nmo.  which  occafioned  the  fup- 
preflion  of  a  French  translation  of  that  hiftory  which  was 
about  to  be  publilhed.  5.  The  Herefy  of  the  Epifcopal 
Dominion  eftablilhed  in  France,  nrao.  6.  The  courtly 
Bifhop,  izmo.  7.  Proteft  againft  the  Affemblies  of  the 
Clergy  in  1681,  410.  See.  Moreri. 

NOIRE AU',  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Orne  about  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Clecy. 

NOIRET A'B LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Roanne 

NOIR'MOUNT  PO'INT,  a  cape  at  the  entrance  of 
St.  Aubin’s  Bay,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Jerfey. 

NOIRMOUTIE'R,  an  ifiand  feparated  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  France  by  a  ftrait,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
in  width,  three  leagues  long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  one 
league  wide.  This  ifiand,  being  a  celebrated  place  of 
refort  for  the  French  royaljfts  of  La  Vendee,  was  taken  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1794,  by  the  republicans  ;  800  royalifts 
were  killed,  and  1200  made  prifoners.  Lat.  46.  58.  N. 
Ion  2.  9.  W. 

NOIRMOUTIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vendee,  with  an  harbour  and  bay  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Noirmoutier,  and  defended  by  a 
fort,  called  Fort  St.  Pierre.  Lat.  o.  47.  N,  Ion.  2,  10.  W. 

NOISE,/,  [old  Fr.  which  Menage  derives  from  the 
Lat.  noxia,  or  noxa,  employed  in  the  fenfe  of  fcolding, 
itrife  ]  Any  kind  of  found.' — Noi/'es,  as  of  waters  falling 
down,  founded  about  them,  and  fad  vifions  appeared 
unto  them.  Wif.  xvii.  4. — Whether  it  were  a  whiftling 
found,  or  a  melodious  noije  of  birds  among  the  fpreading 
branches,  thefe  things  made  them  fwoon.  WiJ\  xvii.  1 8.— 
Great  motions  in  nature  pafs  without  found  or  noife. 
The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  mod  rapid  motion,  without 
noife  to  us  perceived  ;  though  in  fome  dreams  they  have 
been  laid  to  make  an  excellent  muftek.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

A  halting  noife,  as  horrid  and  as  loud 

As  thunder  makes  before  it  breaks  the  cloud.  Waller. 

Outcry;  clamour;  boafting  or  importunate  talk. — What 
noife  have  we  had  about  tranfplantation  of  dileafes,  and 
transfulion  of  blood  !  Baker  on  Learning. — Occafion  of 
talk. — Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague 
which  has  made  fo  much  noife  through  all  ages,  and  neveF 
caught  the  leait  infection.  Addfon's  Spett.—-A  concert ; 
and  thole  who  performed  a  concert.  In  both  meanings 
Ebfolete. — There  be  guefts  and  meat  now  5  Jiojv  fhall  we 
do  for  imifick  ?  The  fmej.l  of  the  venifon,  going  through 
the  ftreet,  wall  invite  one  noife  of  fidlers  or  other.  B.  Jon- 
Jbn's  Epiceme. — See  if  thou  canft  find  out  Sneak’s  noife ; 
Mrs.  Tearfheet  would  fain  hear  fome  mufijck.  Shahejpearp. 
Divinely  warbled  voice, 

Anlwering  the  ftringed  noife.  Milton's  Ode  Nativ. 

To  NOISE,  v.n.  To  found  loud  : 

/hole  terrours,  which  thou  fpeak’ft  of,  harm’d  me  not  : 
never  fear’d  they  could,  though  noftng  loud,  Milton. 
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To  NOISE,  v.  a.  To  fpread  by  rumour,  or  report. — All 
thefe  layings  were  nofed  abroad  throughout  all  the  hill- 
country.  Lake  i.  65. 

NOI'SE-MAKER,  /  Clamourer. — The  iflue  of  all  this 
noife  is,  the  making  of  the  nuife-mahers  frill  more  ridicu¬ 
lous.  L'  Eflrange. 

NOI'SEFUL,  adj.  Loud  ;  clamorous. — A  rook-yard  in 
a  fpring-morning  is  neither  fo  ill  nor  nofful  as  is  one  of 
thefe.  Feltham's  Ref.  , 

That  eunuch,  guardian  of  rich  Holland’s  trade, 

Whofe  nofful  valour  does  no  foe  invade.  Dryden. 

JSIOI'SELESS,  adj.  Silent;  without  found: 

On  our  quick’ft  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noifelefs  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Shalufpedre. 

So  noifelefs  would  I  live,  fuch  death  to  find; 

Like  timely  fruit,  not  fhaken  by  the  wind, 

But  ripely  dropping  from  the  faplefs  bough.  Dryden. 

NOI'SINESS,  f  Loudnefs  of  found;  importunity  of 
clamour. 

NOI'SOME,  adj.  [noiofo,  Ital.]  Noxious;  mifehievous  ; 
unwholefome. — The  brake  and  the  cockle  are  nofome  too 
much.  Tnffer. 

All  my  plants  I  fave  from  nightly  ill 
Of  nofome  winds  and  blafting  vapours  chill.  Milton. 
Offenfive;  difgufting. — An  errour  in  the  judgement  is 
like  an  impoftem  in  the  head,  which  is  always  nofome,  and 
frequently  mortal.  South. 

The  feeing  thefe  effects  will  be 
Both  nofome  and  infefrious.  Shakefpeare's  Cymb. 

NOI'SOMELY,  adv.  With  a  fetid  flench  ;  with  an  in¬ 
fectious  fteam.  —  The  fir,  whereof  that  coffin  is  made, 
yields  a  natural  redolence,  alone;  now  that  it  is  fluffed 
thus  nvfumely,  all  helps  are  too  little  to  countervail  that 
feent  of  corruption.  Bp.  Hall's  Occaf  Medit. 

NOI'SOMENESS,  f.  Aptnefs  to  difguft;  offenfivenefs. 
— Not  fubjeCl  to  any  foggy  nofomcnejs  from  fens  or 
marfhes.  Wotton  on  Architedlure. 

NOI'SY,  adj.  Sounding  loud. —  Clamorous;  turbu¬ 
lent.— Although  he  employs  his  talents  wholly'  in  his 
clofet,  he  is  fure  to  raife  the  hatred  of  the  noij'y  crowd. 
Swift. 

O  leave  the  nofy  town  5  O  come  and  fee 

Our  country  cots,  and  live  content  with  me  !  Dryden. 

NOI'SY  le  SEC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Paris  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Paris. 

NOIX,  I'SLE  AUX,  or  Nut  Island,  a  fmall  ifiand 
near  the  north  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain. 

NOIZAI',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire:  fix  miles  north  weft  of  Amboife. 

NO'KA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ;  fourteen 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Saferam. 

NOKISSI'MA,  or  Burning  Island,  a  fmall  Japanefe 
ifiand.  Lat.  34.  15.  N.  Ion.  139.  20.  E. 

NO'KRE-KOB,  a  mountain  of  Grand  Bukharia,  lb 
called  from  the  filver-mines  which  it  contains:  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  eaft  of  Balk. 

NOK'SELA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  forty-five  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Nattore. 

NO'LA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which  became 
a  Roman  colony  before  the  firft  Punic  war.  It  was  founded 
byaTufcan,  or,  according  to  others,  by  an  Euboean  colony. 
It  is  faid  that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nola  in 
his  Georgies  ;  but  that,  when  he  was  refufed  a  glafs  of 
water  by  the  inhabitants  as  he  pafled  through  the  city, 
he  totally  blotted  it  out  of  his  poem,  and  fubftituted  the 
word  ora ,  in  the  225th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Georgies. 
Nola  was  befieged  by  Hannibal,  and  bravely  defended  by 
Marcellus.  A.uguftus  died  there  on  his  return  from  Nea- 
polis  to  Rome.  Bells  were  firft  invented  there  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  from  which  reafon  they 
1  have 
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Jiaye  been  called  Npla,  or  Campana,  in  Latin.  The  in¬ 
ventor  was  St.  Paulinus,  the  bifhop  of  the  place,  who 
died  A.  D.  4.31.  though  many  imagine  that  bells  were 
known  long  before,  and  only  introduced  into  churches 
by  that  prelate.  Before  his  time,  congregations  were 
called  to  the  church  by  the  noife  of  wooden  rattles  called 
fa  era  lig\m. 

Nola  is  now  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  La- 
vora.  It  is  Hill  a  handfome  town,  the  fee  of  a  bifnop,  fuf- 
fragan  of  Naples.  Thefilk  fpun  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
much  efteemed :  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Naples.  Lat.  4.0. 
53.  N.  Ion.  14.  20.  E. 

NOLACHUC'KY,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
the  Tennafee  in  lat.  35.  46.  N.  Ion.  83.  4.  W. 

NOLA'NA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnseus  from  nola,  a 
little  bell,  on  accbunt  of  the  bell-fhaped  form  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  afperifoliae,  or  lurida?,  (bor- 
raginere,  Jujf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthium 
one-leafed," turbinate  at  the  bafe,  five-parted;  five-cor¬ 
nered;  fegments  cordate,  acute,  permanent.  Corolla: 
one-petalled,  bell-fhaped,  plaited,  fpreading,  fomewhat 
five-lobed,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  five,  awl-fhaped,  ereCt,  equal,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla;  antherse  fagittate.  Piltillum :  germens  five, 
roundifli ;  ftyle  among  the  germens,  cylindric,  ftraight, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  capitate.  Pericarpitim  : 
properly  none;  (drupes  five,  decumbent,  three  or  five- 
celled.  Gartner.)  Seeds :  five,  with  a  fucc.ulent  rind, 
roundifli,  with  the  inner  bafe  naked,  immerfed  in  the  re¬ 
ceptacle,  two-celled  and  four-celled;  (folitary.  Gartner.) 
— Effential  Char  a  tier.  Corolla  bell-fhaped  ;  ftyle  among 
the  germens;  feeds  five;  berried,  two-celled  3  (drupes  five, 
three  or  five-celled,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.  Gartner.) 

Nolana  proftrata,  or  trailing  nolana  ;  the  only  fpecies. 
The  root  is  annual,  Ample,  filiform,  often  three  feet  long, 
blackifh.  Stem  a  foot  long,  herbaceous,  proftrate,  round- 
lfh,  -very  frnooth,  with  white  dots  fcattered  over  it. 
Branches  alternate,  the  lower  ones  the  length  of  the  ftalk. 
Leaves  alternate,  two  together,  reflex,  rhomb-ovate,  quite 
entire,  blunt,  fomewhat  flefhy,  an  inch  long,  fomewhat 
papulofe,  even,  flat,  veined,  unequal,  alternately  larger 
and  fmaller.  Miller  remarks,  that  they  come  out  Angle 
at  fome  joints,  by  pairs  at  others,  and  frequently  three  or 
four  at  the  upper  joints.  Petioles .  ancipital,  fcarcely 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  frnooth,  thofe  belonging  to  the 
upper  leaves  vaguely  ciliate.  Peduncles  lateral,  folitary, 
fpreading  a  little,  an  inch  long,  one-flowered,  round  ; 
thicker  at  top,  hairy.  Flow'ers  inferior  ;  corolla  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  with  dark  purple  veins  at  the  throat ;  calyx 
pale  purple  ;  filaments  purple  ;  antherse  blackifh-blue  ; 
piftil  white,  with  a  black  germen ;  receptacle  red.  The 
Item  and  petioles  are  green  with  purple  fpots.  The  leaves 
are  dark  green.  This  plant  is  reprefented  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Engraving,  at  fig.  5. 

There  is  much  ambiguity  refpefiting  the  natural  order 
to  which  Nolana  fliould  be  referred.  Linnaeus  placed 
it  among  the  Ajperifolia,  obferving,  however,  that  it  has 
no  lefs  affinity  to  the  Lurida.  Juflieu  remarks,  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  Convolvulus  ;  the  leaves  alternate, 
and,  as  in  the  Solaned,  geminate,  with  the  flowers  extra- 
axillary  ;  and  that  it  is  allied  to  the  Borraginea  by  its 
five-capfuled  fruit,  but  that  in  habit  and  flower  it  more 
refembles  the  Solanea  and  Convolvuli.  Gaertner  is  deci¬ 
dedly  of  opinion  that  Nolana  fliould  range  in  the  order  of 
Solanacea.  The  feeds  were  fent  to  Linn  a;  us  by  David 
Van  Royen,  profeflor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year  1761,  under  the  name  of  Belladonna.  Its 
native  country  was  not  known  ;  but  was  conje&ured  to 
be  Spain.  It  proves  however  to  be  Peru.  Mr.  Miller 
cultivated  it  in  1761.  He  fay?  that  he  received  the  feeds 
from  Mr.  Forfkahl,  one  of  the  perfons  who  were  fent  by 
the  late  king  of  Denmark  to  make  difeoveries  in  the  eaft ; 
and  thence  concludes  erroneoufly  that  it  grows  naturally 
in  Egypt.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 
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The  plants  may  be  r^ufed  by  lowing  the. feeds  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  in  March.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  tranf- 
plant  them  fingly  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunge  them  into  a  frefli  hot-bed  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward,  otherwife  they  will  not  ripen  their  feeds  in  this 
country.  When  their  flowers  open  in  July,  they  fliould 
have  a  large  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  to  prevent  their  flowers  from  falling 
away  without  producing  feeds.  With  this  management 
the  plants  will  continue  flowering  till  the  early  frofts  de  ¬ 
ft  roy  them ;  and  ripe  feeds  will  be  produced  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September. 

NOLAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d’Or  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Beaune,  and  fourteen 
fouth-eaft  of  Arnay  le  Due. 

NOL'DIUS  (Chriftian),  a  learned  Danifli  divine  and 
able  profeflor  of  theology,  was  born  at  Hoybia,  in  Scania, 
in  the  year  1626.  He  was  fent  to  be  inftru&ed  in  gram¬ 
mar-learning  at  Lunden  ;  whence  he  was  removed,  in 
1644,  to  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen.  Here  he  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  the  progrefs  which  he  made  in  his  aca¬ 
demical  ftudies,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of 
the  metropolis.  In  1650,  he  was  nominated  re&orof  the 
college  at  Landfcroon  ;  and  in  the  following  year  took 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1654,  he  religned  his  charge  at 
Landfcroon,  determined  on  travelling  into  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  improvement.  He  firft  vifited  the  moft  celebrated 
universities  of  Germany,  and  obtained  introduction  to 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  divines,  and  other  diftinguiftied 
literary  characters,  in  that  country:  afterwards  he  vifited 
Holland,  England,  and  France;  and  in  1C57  returned  to 
his  native  country  to  fettle  his  family-affairs.  Flavin r-- 
accomplilhed  this  buiinefs,  within  three  months  he  let 
out  for  Holland  a  fecond  time,  and  purfued  his  ftudies 
nearly  three  years  in  the  univerfities  of  Franeker  and 
Leyden.  In  1660,  he  accepted  the  poll  of  tutor  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  fons  of  the  lord  of  Gerftorff,  grand-mafter 
of  the  palace  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and,  four  years 
afterwards,  he  was  ordained  minifter,  and  was  called  to 
fill  the  divinity-chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen. 
To  this  poll  the  king  was  pleafed  to  add  the  honourable 
one  of  reCtor  of  that  feminary.  Noldius  died  in  1683,  at 
theadvanced  age  of  fifty-feven.  He  was  a  man  inceflantly 
occupied  in  his  ftudies  ;  and  fubjeCts  requiring  the  moft 
profound  refearch  had  for  him  peculiar  attractions.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  who  ventured  fo  far  to 
oppofe  the  popular  notion  of  demonology,  as  to  main¬ 
tain  that  devils  could  not  work  miracles  for  the  purpofe 
of  introducing  or  countenancing  vice.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of,  1.  Concordantias  particularum  Hebrseo  Chaldai- 
cum,  See.  an  excellent  and  much-efteemed  work,  of 
which  the  bell  edition  is  that  of  Jena,  in  1734, 410.  2.  Sa- 
crarum  Hiftoriarum  et  Antiquitatum  Synopfis.  3.  Leo-§s 
diftinguendi ;  feu,  de  Virtute  et  Vitio  DiltinCtionis  Opus. 
4.  Hiftoria  Idumtea ;  feu,  de  Vita  et  Geftis  Herodum  Dia¬ 
tribe.  5.  Logica.  6.  A  new  Edition  of  Jofephus’s  Hif- 
tory,  &c.  Freheri  T/ieatr.  Vir.  Erud.  Clar. 

NOLENGU',  f  in  botany.  See  Impatiens. 

NO'LENS,  adj.  [Latin.]  Unwilling.  Baileu. 

NO'LENS  VO'LENS,  adv.  [Latin.]  At  all  adventures, 
whether  willing  or  unwilling.  Bailey. 

NO'LI,  a  leaport-town  of  Liguria.  The  harbour  is 
defended  by  a  fort ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  filhermen, 
yet  it  is  the  fee  of  a  biftiop:  fifty-eight  miles  eall-north- 
eaft  of  Nice,  and  twenty-five  fouth-weft  of  Genoa.  Lat. 
44.  1 1.  N.  Ion.  8.  28.  E. 

NO'LI  ME  TAN'GERE,  f.  [Lat.  touch  me  not.]  A 
plant.  See  Impatiens  and  M omordic a.' —Noli  me  tan- 
gere  may  be  planted  among  your  flowers  for  the  rarity  of 
it.  Mortimer. — A  kind  of  cancerous  fwelling,  often  ex- 
afperated  by  applications.  See  Surgery. 

NO'LIN’s  CREEK,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs 
into  Green  River  in  lat.  36.  57.  N.  Ion. 86.  36.  E. 

NOLI'NA, [fo  named  by  Michaux,  in  compliment 
to  “  P.  C.  Nolin,  a  Frenchman,  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
American  plants  more  efpecially,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
I  i  botany 
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botany  as  well  as  agriculture”  Mich.  Boreal- Amer.  i.  207.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  trigynia, 
natural  order  coronariae,  Linn,  (junci,  Juff.)  Generic 
characters — Calyx:  none.  Corolla:  of  one  petal,  infix 
deep  fpreading  nearl'y-equal  oval  fegments.  Stamina  : 
filaments  fix,  awl-fliaped,  (horter  than  the  corolla  5  an- 
therte  oblong,  fomewhat  heart-lhaped,  flightly  notched  at 
the  top.  Piftillum:  germen  fuperior,  triangular  ;  ftyle 
very  fliort ;  ftigmas  three,  obtufe,  recurved.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  roundilh,  with  three  angles,  membranous,  of 
three  cells,  the  partitions  from  the  inflexed  margins  of 
the  valves.  Seeds  :  folitary,  obovate,  fmaller  than  the 
cell  and  attached  to  its  bafe,  feldom  more  than  one  per¬ 
fected  in  each  capfule. 

Nolina  Georgiana,  the  only  fpecies  quoted  ;  a  native 
of  Georgia  in  North  America.  Bulb  tunicated,  perennial. 
Leaves  feveral,  radical,  fpreading  in  every  direction,  from 
five  to  nine  inches  long,  a  line  broad,  graffy,  thick  and 
rigid,  rough  at  the  edges.  Stalk  clothed  below  with  a 
few  fcattered  awl-lhaped  leaves,  two  feet  high  or  more, 
diftantly  and  loofely  branched  above ;  its  branches  race- 
mofe;  flower-ftalks  aggregate.  Flowers  minute,  whitifh. 

NOLIN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Viatka  :  forty  miles  fouth  of  Viatka.  Lat.  57.  44.  N. 
Ion.  50.  14.  E. 

NOLI'TION,  f.  [nolitin,  Lat.]  Unwillingnefs ;  oppofed 
to  volition  ■ — Proper  aCts  of  the  will  are,  volition,  nolition, 
choice,  refolution,  and  command,  in  relation  to  fubordi- 
nate  faculties.  Hale. 

NOLL,/  [hnol,  Sax.]  Ahead;  a  noddle. — An  afs’s 
noil  I  fixed  on  his  head.  Shakefpeare. 

NOL'LE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Po  :  eight  miles  north  of  Turin,  and  two  north-weft  of 
Cirie. 

NOL'LE  PROSE'QUI,  a  term  ufed  in  law,  where  a 
plaintiff  in  any  aCtion  will  not  proceed  any  further  ;  and 
may  be  before  or  after  verdiCt,  though  it  is  ufually  before  ; 
and  it  is  then  ftronger  againft  the  plaintiff  than  a  nonfuit, 
which  is  only  a  default  in  appearance,  but  this  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  acknowledgment  that  he  hath  no  caufe  of  aftion. 
2  Lil.  218. 

The  king  may,  by  his  attorney-general,  enter  a  nolle 
profequi  on  an  information ;  but  it  lhall  not  ftop  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  informer.  But  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
cannot  enter  a  nolle  profequi  on  an  indictment,  without 
leave  of  the  attorney-general.  And,  if  an  informer  caufe 
a  nolle  profequi  to  be  entered,  the  defendent  (hall  have 
cofts,  &c.  by  flat.  4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  18. 

NOL'LEN,  a  town  of  the  Middle  Mark  of  Branden¬ 
burg:  three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  ofZoflen. 

NOL'LET  (John  Anthony),  a  French  ecclefiaftic  and 
celebrated  natural  philofopher,  was  born  at  Pitnpre,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Noyon,  in  the  year  1700.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Clermont  in  the  Beauvoifin,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Beauvais,  where  he  laid  fuch  a  foundation 
in  claflical  learning,  that  his  parents  were  encouraged  to 
fend  him  to  Paris,  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  philolophy 
at  the  univerfity.  Their  wi(h  was  that  he  Ihould  embrace 
the  ecclefialtical  profeftion,  and  he  readily  acceded  to  it. 
From  a  very  early  age  he  had  fhown  a  talle  for  the  pur- 
luits  of  natural  fcience,  in  which  he  afterwards  fo  highly 
.diftinguilhed  himfelf ;  for  the  prefent, however,  he  checked 
his  ruling  paffion,  as  being  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
ftudies  more  appropriate  to  his  deftined  character,  and 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  fcholaftic  theo¬ 
logy.  In  1728  he  was  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders,  and 
foon  became  a  licenfed  preacher.  He  had  not  followed 
this  profeftion  very  long  before  he  felt  an  inclination  for 
the  fciences,  which  was,  in  a  Ihort  time,  irrefiftible  ;  and 
he  now  devoted  his  fine  talents  almoft  wholly  to  the  ftudy 
of  natural  phiiofophy.  He  became  known  and  attached 
to  M.  du  Fay  and  Reaumur,  and  with  their  aftiftance  he 
made  a  rapid  progrels  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  for 
which  thofe  philofophers  were  diftinguilhed.  By  the 
former  he  was  received  as  an  affociate  in  his  eleCtrical  re- 
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fearches,  and  the  latter  refigned  to  him  his  laboratory. 
In  1734  he  accompanied  his  friends  du  Fay,  du  Hamel, 
and  Juftieu,  on  a  vifit  to  England,  where  he  was  admitted 
a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  T wo  years  after¬ 
wards  he  made  a  tour  into  Holland,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  connection  with  Gravelande  and  Muffchenbroek. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  relumed  a  courfe  of  experi¬ 
mental  phiiofophy,  which  he  commenced  101735,  and  which 
he  continued  during  the  long  fpace  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  courfes  delivered  by  Nollet  gave  rife  to  the  adoption 
of  fimilar  plans  in  other  branches  of  fcience,  fuch  as  che- 
miftry,  anatomy,  natural  hiftory,  &c.  In  1738  a  public 
profefforlhip  of  experimental  phiiofophy  was  eftablilhed 
at  Paris  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fleury,  and  the 
abbe  Nollet  was  the  firft  perfon  who  received  that  appoint¬ 
ment.  During  the  following  year,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  appointed  him  adjunCf  mechanician  to  that  body; 
and  in  1742  he  was  admitted  an  affociate.  In  1739,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  being  defirous  of  eftablilhing  a  pro¬ 
fefforlhip  of  phyfics  at  Turin,  invited  the  abbe  Nollet 
to  perform  a  courle  of  experimental  phiiofophy  before  the 
royal  family,  with  which  he  complied.  From  Turin  he 
made  a  tour  in  Italy,  where  he  made  many  obfervations, 
and  collected  fome  excellent  faCts  refpeCting  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1744116  was  called  to 
Verfailles  to  give  le&ures  to  the  dauphin  in  natural  phi¬ 
iofophy,  at  which  the  king  and  royal  family  were  fre¬ 
quently  prefent.  In  the  year  1749,  the  abbe  Nollet  took 
a  fecond  journey  into  Italy,  whence  many  wonderful  ac¬ 
counts  had  been  circulated  throughout  Europe,  of  the 
communication  of  the  medicinal  virtues  by  electricity, 
which  feemed,  at  that  time,  to  be  fupported  by  numerous 
well-attefted  faCts.  To  examine  into  thefe  eleClrical  mi¬ 
racles,  as  they  were  then  thought,  and  to  be  affured  of 
their  truth  or  fallacy,  was  a  grand  motive  with  our  author 
in  parting  the  Alps  at  this  time,  and  in  vifiting  the  phi¬ 
lofophers  who  had  publilhed  accounts  of  thofe  experi¬ 
ments.  But,  though  he  engaged  them  to  repeat  their  ex¬ 
periments  in  his  prefence,  and  upon  himfelf,  he  was  foon 
convinced  that  the  pretended  faCls  were  deceptions  or 
great  exaggerations ;  and  that  no  method  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of  medicine  could 
by  eleClricity  be  made  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  human 
body.  The  abbe  did  not  confine  his  enquiries  to  thefe 
faCls  only,  but  extended  them  alfo  to  all  the  branches  of 
natural  phiiofophy,  the  arts,  and  agriculture.  After  his 
return  to  France,  the  king,  in  1753,  eftablilhed  aprofeffor- 
Ihip  of  experimental  phiiofophy  at  the  college  of  Navarre, 
and  nominated  the  abbe  Nollet  to  fill  that  port.  In  the 
year  1757  the  king  bellowed  upon  him  the  brevet  of  mailer 
of  natural  philolophy  and  natural  hiftory  to  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  in  the  fame 
year  appointed  him  profelforof  natural  phiiofophy  to  the 
fchools  of  artillery  and  engineers.  Soon  after  this  laft 
inftance  of  preferment,  he  was  received  a  penfionary  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  celebrated  natu- 
ralift  and  experimental  philofopher  died  in  1770,  deeply 
regretted  by  that  part  of  the  public,  of  all  countries,  who 
were  capable  of  appreciating  his  worth,  as  well  as  by  the 
numerous  friends  whofe  attachment  he  had  fecured  by 
the  amiablenefs  of  his  manners  and  the  goodnefs  of  his 
heart.  Independently  of  a  vail  number  of  papers  pub- 
lilhed  by  the  abbe  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Me- 
moires  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  from  the  year  1740 
to  1767,  he  was  author  of,  1.  Recherches  fur  les  Caufes 
particulieres  des  Phenomenes  eleCtriques,  1749,  i*mo. 
2.  Lettres  fur  1’EleClricite,  3  tom.  izmo.  1749,  1760,  and 
1767.  3.  Legons  de  Phyfique,  6  tom.  121110.  1764.  4. 

Effai  fur  1’EleClricite  des  Corps,  12U10.  5.  L’Art  des 

Experiences,  3  tom.  nmo. 

NOL'LIN  (Dennis),  a  French  biblical  critic  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
originally  educated  to  the  bar,  and  acquired  reputation 
in  the  character  of  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
However,  he  loon  relinquilhed  the  legal  profeftion,  and 
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direfted  his  whole  attention  to  theftudyof  the  Scriptures : 
he  fpared  neither  pains  nor  expenfe  in  collecting  fuch 
works  as  might  aflift  him  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
them ;  and  his  library  is  faid  to  have  contained  a  greater 
number  of  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  tranflations  and  of 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  than  had  ever  before  be¬ 
longed  to  an  individual.  This  valuable  and  curious  col¬ 
lection,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  printed,  he  left  at  his 
death  to  be  difpofed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his 
parifh.  That  event  took  place  in  the  year  1710.  He  was 
the  author  of,  1.  A  Letter  from  N.  Indes,  a  Divine  of 
Salamanca,  propofing  a  Method  for  correcting  the  Greek 
Septuagint  Verfion,  with  an  Illuftration  of  fome  difficult 
PafTages  ;  1708,  umo.  2.  A  Letter  to  M.  1’Abbe  B.  re¬ 
lative  to  the  new  Edition  of  the  Septuagint  by  John-Erneft 
Grabe ;  inferted  in  the  Supplement  du  Journal  des  S$avans 
for  the  month  of  December  1710.  3.  Two  Diflertations  ; 

one  on  the  French  Bibles  to  the  Year  1 341,  and  the  other, 
illuftxative  of  a  literary  Phaenomenon.  4.  A  Critical 
Letter  on  an  anonymous  Differtation,  and  the  Letters  of 
M.  Richard  Simon,  refpefting  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  ;  1710,  nmo.  Gen.  Biog. 

NOL'PE  (Peter),  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  was 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1601.  The  circumftances  of  his 
life  are  rather  obfcure  ;  but  his  works  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  talent.  He  is  fpoken  of  as  a  painter  ;  but 
apparently  his  engravings  are  far  more  numerous  than  his 
piClures.  He  worked  with  the  point  and  graver,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  united  them  ;  but  fome  of  his  plates  are  executed 
with  the  graver  only,  which  inftrument  he  handled  with 
much  more  facility  than  tafte.  He  engraved  portrait,  hif- 
tory,  and  landfcape  ;  but  excelled  moft  in  the  latter,  for 
he  was  but  imperfectly  mailer  of  the  human  form,  whereas 
his  landfcapes  poflefs  a  certain  air  of  boldnefsand  freedom, 
which  manifeft  a  praCtiled  hand,  though  not  a  mind  of 
profound  information. 

NOL'SOE,  one  of  the  fmaller  Faroer  Iflands :  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Ofteroe.  Lat.  65.  10.  N.  Ion.  6.  38.  W. 

NOLT.  [Though  this  word  occurs  in  Fairfax,  it  feems 
likely  to  be  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  N’ote,  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  lie  wote. ]  Know  not. — But  lo  !  (from  whence  I 
nolt)  a  falcon  came.  Fairfax. — See  N’ote. 

NOM  de  JE'SUS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Zebu,  one  of 
the  Philippine  Iflands  ;  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of 
Manilla. 

NO'MA,  /.  [from  ueya,  Gr.  to  eat  away.]  In  furgery, 
a  phagedenic  ulcer,  or  a  fpecies  of  herpes. 

NOM'AD,  or  Nomad'ic,  aelj.  [no made,  Fr.  from  the 
Gr.  ny.u,  to  feed.]  Rude;  lavage;  having  no  fixed  abode, 
and  fhifting  it  for  the  convenience  of  pafturage. — We  are 
glad  to  find  thefe  laftand  moft  authentick  oblervations  on 
this  nomad  tribe,  thus  brought  together  into  one  view. 
Brit.  Crit. 

NOM'ADES,  a  name  given  to  feveral  nations,  or  peo¬ 
ple,  whole  whole  occupation  was  to  feed  and  tend  their 
Hocks ;  and  who  had  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but  were 
conllantly  fliifting  according  to  the  conveniences  of  paf- 
turage. 

The  moft  celebrated  among  the  Nomades  were  thofe  of 
Africa,  who  inhabited  between  Africa,  properly  fo  called, 
to  the  eaft,  and  Mauritania  to  the  weft.  They  are  alfo 
called  Numidce,  or  Numidians.  Salluft  fays,  they  were  a  co¬ 
lony  of  Perfians,  brought  into  Africa  with  Hercules.  The 
Nomades  of  Alia  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

TheNomades  of  Arabia,  according  to  Pliny,  (l.vi.  c.  28.) 
occupied  a  territory  eaft  of  the  deferts  of  Palmyra,  and  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  fouthern  coaft  as  far  as  the  Afphaltite 
Lake  ;  next  to  them  were  the  Attali,  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  make  incurfions  on  the  country  of  the  Chal- 
dseans,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Arabian 
Nomades,  and  the  Attali,  were  bounded  fouthward  by 
the  Scenites,  who,  according  to  Euftathius,  (in  Dionyf. 
p.  1 21.)  inhabited  the  diftriCt  between  Ccelefyria  and  the 
Euphrates.  Strabo  (1.  xvi.)  places  thefe  people  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  Pliny. 
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The  Nomades  of  Scythia  were  the  inhabitants  of  Little 
Tartary;  who  (fill  retain  the  ancient  manner  of  living. 
The  Scythian  Nomades,  according  to  Pliny,  (1.  iv.  c.  12.) 
inhabited  the  country  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  ; 
and  they  were  feparated  from  the  Georgii  by  the  river 
Panticapes.  Strabo  fays,  that  they  lived  in  waggons  in- 
ftead  of  houfes. 

NOMA'ES,  or  Noma'o,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Joao  de 
Pefqueira,  and  twelve  fouth-weft  of  Torre  de  Moncorvo. 

NOM'ANCY,/  [compounded  of  nomen,  Lat.  name, 
and  i^octTetet,  Gr.  divination.]  The  art  of  divining  the 
fates  of  perfons  by  means  of  the  letters  that  form  their 
names. — Nomancy,  or,  as  it  fl’.ould  rather  be  called,  notni- 
nomancy,  or  onomatomancy ,  feems  to  be  nothing  elfe  but 
the  cabbaliftic  gematria.  Chambers. 

NOM'ARCH,  or  Nomar'cha,/  in  antiquity,  the  go¬ 
vernor  or  commander  of  a  nome. — Egypt  was  anciently 
divided  into  feveral  regions,  or  quarters,  called  nomes  7 
and  the  officer,  who  had  the  adminiftration  of  each  nome 
from  the  king,  was  called  nomarcha,  from  the  Gr.  yoyac, 
a  divifion,  and  a.px'h  command.  Chambers. 

NOM'BLES,y.  The  entrails  of  a  deer.  See  Numbles. 

NOM'BRE  de  DI'OS,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Darien,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  to  which 
it  gives  name.  This  town  was  deftroyed  in  its  infancy  by 
the  Indians  of  Darien.  Some  years  after,  however,  it  was 
rebuilt;  and  the  inhabitants  maintained  their  ground  till 
the  year  1584,  when  orders  arrived  from  Philip  II.  for 
their  removing  to  Porto  Bello,  as  being  much  better 
fituated  for  the  commerce  of  that  country.  It  is  thirty 
miles  eaft  of  Porto  Bello.  Lat.  9.36.  N.  Ion.  79.  35.  W. 

NOMBRE  de  DI'OS,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Zacatecas.  TheSpanifh  general  who  fubdued  it 
having  granted  the  property  of  fome  of  the  filver-mines 
to  the  natives,  it  drew  fo  many  people  hither,  that  it  foon 
became  the  moft  populous  town  in  the  province.  It  is 
eighty-five  miles  north-w'eft  of  Zacatecas.  Lat.  24.  6.  N. 
Ion.  104.  32.  W. 

NOMBRE  de  DI'OS,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Bifcay  :  120  miles  north  of  Parral. 

NOMBRE  de  DI'OS,  or  Tameopal'la,  a  river  of 
Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  17.  10.  S. 

NOMBRE  de  JE'SUS,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Quito:  thirty-five  miles  north-weft  of  St. 
Jofef  de  Huates. 

NOMBRE  de  MARI'A,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Quito :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  St. 
Jofef  de  Huates. 

NOM'BRIL,  f.  [Fr.  the  navel.]  In  heraldry,  the  centre 
of  an  efcutcheon,  or  the  point  next  below  the  fefs-pointa 
— Suppofing  the  efcutcheon  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
below  the  fefs  ;  the  firlt  of  thefe  divifions  is  the  nombril, 
and  the  lower  the  bafe.  Chambers. 

NOM'BRIL,  adj.  Belonging  to  that  divifion  of  an  ef¬ 
cutcheon  next  below  the  fefs. 

NO'ME,ji  [voyo;,  Gr.  from  viy.u,  to  feed,  and  todiftri- 
bute.]  Province  ;  traCl  of  country;  an  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment,  or  divifion. — He  told  his  brethren,  that  they  and 
his  aged  father  Ihould  dwell  near  him  ;  and  he  placed 
them  with  Pharaoh’s  own  fliepherds  in  the  Heliopolitan 
nome,  which  bordered  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the 
metropolis  was  On,  or  Heliopolis.  This  country,  being 
fituated  fome  leagues  diftant  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
was  not  lubjeCt  to  the  annual  inundations  of  that  river, 
and  therefore  was  a  more  proper  place  of  refidence  for 
fliepherds  and  the  pafturage  of  flocks,  than  any  other  oF 
the  Egyptian  nomes.  Maurice's  Hift.  of  Hindofan. 

The  origin  of  the  nomes,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
was  this  :  the  inhabitants  being  refractory,  and  much  in¬ 
clined  to  infurreCtions,  in  order  to  prevent  thefe,  the 
kings  divided  the  whole  country  into  different  provinces, 
or  nomes,  and  eftablifhed  the  worfliip  of  fome  particular 
animal  in  each  of  them,  prohibiting,  at  the  fame  time, 
fuch  animal  to  be  eaten  within  the  bounds  where  it  was 

worfhipped.. 
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worlhipped.  Hence,  as  every  province  was  intoxicated 
with  its  own  particular  form  and  objeft  of  worlhip,  it 
entertained  the  big-heft  contempt  for  that  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  took  a  pleafure  in  profaning  the  animal 
which  among  them  had  divine  honours  paid  it.  This  re¬ 
ligious  opposition  had  the  defired  effedl  ;  for,  all  mutual 
confidence  being  thereby  cut  off,  there  were  no  more  in¬ 
fur  re<5i  ions  againft  the  government.  Mem.  Acad.  Infcrip. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  51. 

NO'MENCLATOR,  f.  [Latin.]  One  who. calls  things 
or  perfons  by  their  proper  names. — Are  envy,  pride,  ava¬ 
rice,  and  ambition,  fuch  ill  nomeuclators,  that  they  cannot 
furnilh  appellations  for  their  owners  ?  Swift. — They  were 
driven  to  have  their  riomenclators,  controllers,  or  remem¬ 
brancers,  to  tell  them  the  names  of  their  fervants,  and 
people  about  them,  fo  many  they  were.  Hahewill  on  Pro¬ 
vidence. 

NO'iVIENCLATOR,  or  Nomenculator,  f.  Among 
the  Romans,  was  ufuaily  a  Have,  who  attended  perfons 
that  ftood  candidates  for  offices,  and  prompted  or  fug- 
'  gefted  to  them  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  they  met, 
that  they  might  court  them,  and  call  them  by  their  names  : 
which  among  that  people  was  the  higheft  piece  of  civility. 
— There  were  a  fet  of  men  in  old  Rome,  called  by  the 
name  of  nomeuclators ;  that  is,  in  Englifh,  men  who  could 
call  every  one  by  his  name.  Guardian,  N°  107. 

NOMEN  CL  A'TRESS,  f.  A  female  nomenclator.— I 
have  a  wife  who  is  a  nomenclatrtjs,  and  will  be  ready  on 
any  occalion  to  attend  the  ladies.  Guardian,  N°  107. 

NOMENCLATURE,  f.  Name.— To  fay,  where  no¬ 
tions  cannot  fitly  be  reconciled,  that  there  wanteth  a  term 
or  nomenclature  for  it,  is  but  a  ftiift  of  ignorance.  Bacon's 
‘Nat.  Hiji. — A  vocabulary;  a  dictionary ;  a  catalogue  ot 
feveral  of  the  more  ufual  words  in  any  language,  with 
their  fignifications  ;  compiled  in  order  to  facilitate  the  life 
and  retaining  of  fuch  words  to  thole  who  are  to  learn  the 
tongue.— We  have  Latin,  Greek,  French,  & c.  nomencla¬ 
tures.  Chambers. 

Nomenclature  is  a  word  more  commonly  employed 
to  denote  the  language  peculiar  to  any  particular  fcience, 
or  art.  The  nomenclature  of  botany  was  firft  reduced  to 
fixed  principles  by  Linnaeus  ;  and  it  is  to  the  modern  no¬ 
menclature  of  chemiftry,  fo  admirable  both  for  its  inge¬ 
nuity  and  comprehenfivenefs,  that  the  rapid  progrefs 
which  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  philofophy, 
during  the  laft  five  and  twenty  years,  is,  in  a.  great  mea- 
fure,  to  be  aferibed.  Nor  need  we  be  furprifed  at  this, 
for,  “as  ideas  are  preferved  and  communicated  by  means 
of  words,  it  necefiarily  follows,  that  we  cannot  improve 
the  language  of  any  fcience,  without  at  the  fame  time  im¬ 
proving  the  fcience  itfelf;  neither  can  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  improve  a  fcience,  without  improving  the  language, 
or  nomenclature,  which  belongs  to  it.  However  certain 
the  fadts  of  any  fcience  maybe,  and  however  juft  the  ideas 
we  may  have  formed  of  thefe  fadts,  we  can  only  commu¬ 
nicate  falfe  or  imperfedt  impreflions  of  thefe  ideas  to  others, 
while  we  want  words  by  which  they  may  be  properly  ex- 
preffed.”  Such  is  the  remark  of  the  celebrated  Lavoifier; 
and  in  all  the  circumftnnces  attendant  on  the  reform  in 
the  fcience  and  language  of  chemiftry,  his  reafoning  is 
molt  fully  verified.  The  grand  outline  of  the  modern 
nomenclature  was  Iketched  and  delivered  to  the  world  by 
Fourcroy,  Morveau,  Eerthollet,  and  himfelf.  This  took 
place  in  the  year  1787 ;  and  the  changes  which  have  fince 
been  made  have  all  been  of  that  trifling  nature,  as  to 
leave  the  bafis  of  the  fyftem,  founded  by  thele  philolophers, 
entire  and  undifturbed.  Their  firft  ftep  was  to  give  to 
each  of  the  fubftances  fuppofed  to  be  uncompounded,  or 
elementary,  Ample  and  appropriate  names.  In  moll  in- 
flances  they  adopted  thofe  that  had  been  long  in  ule,  it 
having  been  made  a  law  by  them,  “  fcrupuloufly  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  ancient  names  in  all  cafe3  wherein  the  fubjedt, 
denominated  and  long  known,  prefented  in  its  ancient 
denomination  no  one  of  the  vices  which  they  were  defi- 
jrous  of  avoiding.”  But  the  difeovery  of  the  conftituent 
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parts  of  watery  and  of  the  atmofphere,  rendered  the 
adoption  of  certain  new  titles  neceflary  ;  and  in  conftrudt- 
ing  thefe  they  were  guided  by  fome  prominent  peculiarity 
prefented  by  each  of  the  elementary  bodies.  The  two 
ingredients,  for  example,  of  which  water  is  compofed, 
received  the  appellations  o oxygen  and  hydrogen;  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  former  poflelfing  the  exclulive  power  of" 
imparting  acidity  to  certain  of  its  coinbCtftions,  and  from 
the  latter  being  the  “  generative  principle”  of  water.  The 
roots  in  thofe  cafes  from  which  the  derivation  is  effedted, 
were  the  Greek  words  ofu?,  acid,  and  v§ag,  water;  the  verb 
•yeivoy.ca,  to  beget  or  generate,  being  added  to  each.  In 
all  the  additions  which  have  been  lubfequently  made  to 
the  elementary  catalogue,  the  principle  thus  laid  down 
has,  either  in  letter  or  fpirit,  been  uniformly  acknow¬ 
ledged.  It  was  not  in  every  inftance  that  the  charadteriftic 
properties  of  the  fubftance  were  fufficiently  ftriking  to 
enable  the  difeoverer  to  derive  the  propofed  name  from 
thefe;  but,  in  defedt  of  fuch  aid,  either  the  place  where 
the  compound  affording  the  new  body  was  found  has 
fuggelted  the  term,  or  fome  other  circumftance  equally 
connedted  with  its  hiftory.  See  the  old  and  new  nomen¬ 
clatures  contrafted  under  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.iv, 
p.  148-153. 

NOMEN'TUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  Latium.  Pliny  and  Virgil  have  mentioned  this  town, 
which  gave  name  to  a  Roman  way,  which  palled  by  it 
from  Rome,  and  joined  the  Salar  way  at  Eratum.  The 
ruins  of  this  town  occupy  a  confiderable  extent.  Now 
La  Mentana. 

NOM'ENY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurte,  on  the  Seille:  fix  miles  eaft  of  Pont  a.  Mouf- 
fon,  and  twelve  weft-north-weft  of  Chateau  Safins. 

NO'MI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  iftand  of  Niphon : 
fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kanazava. 

NO'MII,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of  Arca¬ 
dia,  on  which  was  a  temple  conl’ecrated  to  Pan  the  No- 
mian,  according  to  Paufanias. 

NOM'INA  VILLA'RUM;  an  account  of  the  names 
of  all  the  villages,  and  the  polfefibrs  thereof,  in  each 
county,  drawn  up  by  feveral  Iheriffs  9  Edward  II.  and 
returned  by  them  into  the  exchequer;  where  it  is  ftill  pre¬ 
ferved. 

NOM'INAL,  adj.  [ nominalis ,  Lat.]  Referring  to  names 
rather  than  to  things  ;  not  real ;  titular. — The  nominal 
definition  or  derivation  of  a  word  is  not  fufficient  to  de- 
feribe  the  nature  of  it.  Pearfon. — The  nominal  elfence  of 
gold  is  that  complex  idea  the  word  gold  Hands  for  ;  as  a 
body  yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fufible,  and 
fixed.  But  the  real  efience  is  the  conftitution  of  the  in- 
fenlible  parts  of  that  body  on  which  thole  qualities  depend. 
Locke. — Were  thefe  people  as  anxious  for  the  dodtrines 
elfential  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for  the 
nominal  diftinction  of  adhering  to  its  interefts  ?  Addifon. 
Profound  in  all  the  nominal 

And  real  ways  beyond  them  all.  Hudibras. 

NOM'INAL,  or  Nom'inalist,  f.  One  of  the  fcholaf- 
tic  philolophers,  who  maintained  that  words  or  names 
only  were  to  be  attended  to  in  all  logical  difquilitions. — 
They  were  called  Nominuls,  becaufe  they  held  univerfals 
to  be  not  res,  but  notnina.  Bp.  Morton's  DiJ'charge,  1633. — < 
Rofcelinus  introduced  a  new  dodtrine,  “  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  univerlal,  but  words  and  names.”  By  his  eloquence 
and  abilities,  and  thofe  of  his  difciple  Abelard,  the  doc¬ 
trine  fpread,  and  thofe  who  followed  it  were  called  No- 
mindlifts.  Reid. — The  Nominalijls  were  great  dealers  in 
words;  whence  they  were  vulgarly  denominated  word- 
J'ellers.  They  had  the  denomination  Nominalifts,  becaufe, 
in  oppofition  to  the  Realijls,  they  maintained,  that  words, 
not  things,  were  the  object  of  dialedtics.  Chambers. 

This  fed!  had  its  firft  rife  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  pretended  to  follow  Porphyry  and  Ariftotle ; 
but  it  was  not  till  Occam’s  time  (in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury)  that  they  bore  the  name.  The  chief  of  this  fedt,  in 
1  the 
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tlie  eleventh  century,  was  a  perfon  called  John,  who,  on 
account  of  his  logical  fubtilty,  was  called  the  Sopjiijl,  and 
his  principal  difciples  were  Robert  of  Paris,  Rol'celine  of 
Compeigne,  and  Arnoul  of'Laon. 

This  new  opinion  gave  great  offence  to  the  philofophers 
and  divines  of  the  eleventh  century,  perhaps  chiefly  be- 
caufe  Rofceline,  by  applying  it  to  the  doftrine  of  the 
Trinity,  brought  upon  himfelf  a  fufpicion  of  herefy. 
Many  young  perfons,  however,  ftrenuoufly  adhered  to  the 
fide  of  the  Nominalifts;  and  the  feft,  through  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  ability  of  Abelard  and  others,  obtained  many 
followers.  Some  of  thefe,  to  avoid  cenfure,  changed  their 
ground  fo  far  as  to  maintain,  that  univerfais  confift  in  no¬ 
tions  and  conceptions  of  the  mind,  formed  by  abftraftion  ; 
■whence  they  were  called  Conceptual ijts.  The  Realifts,  too, 
were  of  different  opinions,  fome  leaning  towards  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Plato,  and  others  towards  that  of  Ariftotle. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  controverfy  Hill  continued. 
At  the  beginning  the  Nominals  had  the  upper  hand  ;  but 
the  Realifts,  though  greatly  divided  among  thernfelves, 
were  fupported  by  men  of  great  abilities  ;  fuch  as  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  T.  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  The 
Nominal  feet  became  hereby  into  difrepute  ;  till  William 
Occam,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  again  revived  it,  and 
filled  France  and  Germany  with  the  flame  of  deputation. 
This  feft,  enjoying  the  countenance  and  favour  of  Lou  isXI. 
almoft  univerfally  flouriflied  in  Germany.  Having  joined 
the  party  of  the  Francifcan  monks,  who  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  John  XXIII.  that  pope  himfelf,  and  his  fucceffors 
after  him,  left  no  means  untried  to  extirpate  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  Nominalifts,  which  was  deemed  highly  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  church  ;  and  hence  it  was, 
that  in  the  year  1339,  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  edift,  folemnly  condemned  and  prohibited  the  philo- 
fopliy  of  Occam,  which  was  that  of  the  Nominalifts.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  Nominalifts  flouriflied  more  than 
ever.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  controverfy  was 
continued  with  unabating  vigour  and  animofity;  indeed 
the  difputants  were  not  content  with  ufing  merely  the 
force  of  eloquence,  but  had  frequently  recourfe  to  more 
Jioftile  and  dangerous  weapons ;  and  battles  were  the 
confequence  of  a  philofophical  queftion,  which  neither 
fide  underftood.  In  moft  places,  however,  the  Realifts 
maintained  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over  the  Nominalifts. 
While  the  famous  Gerfon  and  the  moft  eminent  ot  his 
difciples  were  living,  the  Nominalifts  were  in  high  efteem 
and  credit  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris;  but,  upon  the  death 
of  thefe  patrons,  the  face  of  things  was  much  changed  to 
their  difadvantage.  In  the  year  1474,  Louis  XI.  by  the 
inftigation  of  his  confeflor,  the  bifhop  of  Avranches,  iffued 
•out  a  fevere  edift  againft  the  doftrines  of  the  Nominalifts, 
and  ordered  all  their  writings  to  be  feized  and  fecured, 
that  they  might  not  be  read  by  the  people,  requiring  the 
academic  youth  to  renounce  their  doftrines  ;  upon  this, 
the  leaders  of  the  fedt  fled  into  Germany  and  England, 
whence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  they  met 
with  a  ftrong  reinforcement  in  Luther,  Melandfhon,  and 
others.  However,  the  fame  monarch  mitigated  this  edidt 
the  year  following,  and  permitted  fome  of  the  books  of 
that  fedt  to  be  delivered  from  their  confinement.  In  the 
year  1481,  he  not  only  granted  a  full  liberty  to  the  Nomi¬ 
nalifts  and  their  writings,  but  all’o  reftored  that  philofo¬ 
phical  fedt  to  its  former  authority  and  luftre  in  the  uni- 
verfity.  Mojheim,  vol.  iii. 

The  Nominalifts  were  the  founders  of  the  univerfity  of 
Leipfic  :  there  are  many  yet  abroad  who  pique  thernfelves 
on  being  Nominals.  See  Realists. 

NOMINA'LIA,  f.  [Latin.]  The  feftivals  celebrated 
by  the  Romans  when  they  gave  names  to  their  children. 

To  NOM'INALIZE,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  a  noun. — • 
Verbs,  (where  elfe  circumlocution  mull  be  ufed,)  nomi- 
nalized,  do  admit  one  termination  familiarly.  Injlrutt.for 
Orat.  1682. 

NOMINALLY,  adv.  By  name;  with  regard  to  a  name; 
Vol. XVII.  No.  xtfM. 
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titularly. — This,  nominally  no  tax,  in  reality  comprehends 
all  taxes.  Burke. 

To  NOM'INATE,  v.  a.  [ nomino ,  Lat.]  To  name;  t© 
mention  by  name. — One  lady,  I  may  civilly  fpare  to  nomi- 
nate,  for  herfex’s  fake,  whom  he  termed  the  fpider  of  the 
court.  Wotton. 

Suddenly  to  nominate  them  all. 

It  is  impoflible.  Shakefpeare's  Hen.  VI. 

To  entitle;  to  call : 

Aread,  old  father,  why  of  late 

Didft  thou  behight  me  born  of  Englifh  blood, 

Whom  all  a  fairy’s  fon  doen  nominate!  Spenfer. 

To  fet  down;  to  appoint  by  name. — Never  having  in¬ 
tended,  never  defigned,  any  heir  in  that  fenfe,  we  cannot 
expedl  he  Ihould  nominate  or  appoint  any  perfon  to  it. 
Locke. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  fuch  a  day,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 

Of  your  fair  flelh  to  be  cut  off.  Shakefpcare. 

NOM'INATELY,  adv.  Particularly. — Locus  rcligiofus 
is  that  which  is  afiigned  to  fome  offices  of  religion,  and  no- 
minatcly  where  the  body  of  a  dead  perfon  hath  been  bu¬ 
ried.  Spelman. 

NOMINA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  mentioning  by  name. 
— Hammond  was  named  to  be  of  the  aflfembly  of  divines; 
his  invincible  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and  obedience  to  his 
mother,  the  church,  not  beingfo  valid  arguments  againft' 
his  nomination,  as  the  repute  of  his  learning  and  virtue 
were  on  the  other  part,  to  have  fome  title  to  him.  Fell's 
Life  of  Hammond. — The  power  of  appointing. — In  Eng¬ 
land  the  king  has  the  nomination  of  an  arch  bifhop  ;  and, 
after  nomination,  he  fends  a  conge  d’elire  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  to  eleft  the  perfon  elefted  by  him.  Ayliffc. — De¬ 
nomination. — Divers  ebarafters  are  given  to  leveral  per¬ 
fons,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  ail  others  of 
the  fame  common  nomination.  Pearfon  on  the  Creed,  Art.  3. 
Firft,  fliew  your  nomination. 

Of  my  name  to  make  declaracion, 

Without’any  diflimulacion, 

I  am  call’d  Friendlhip.  Wcver's  Moral,  of  Lujly  Juventus, 

Nomination,  in  ecclefiaftical  law,  is  the  power  (by 
virtue  of  fome  manor  or  otherwife)  of  appointing clerk 
to  a  patron  of  a  benefice,  by  him  to  be  prefented  to  the 
ordinary.  The  right  of  nomination  a  man  may  have  by 
deed  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  if  the  patron  refufe  to  prefent  the 
nominee,  or  prefent  another,  he  may  bring  a  rjuare impedit. 
Where  one  hath  the  nomination,  and  another  the  prefenta- 
tion,  if  the  right  of  prefentation  Ihould  afterwards  come 
to  the  king,  it  is  laid  he  who  hath  the  nomination  will  be 
entitled  to  the  prefentation  alfo.  Right  of  nomination 
may  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  as  well  as  prefentation; 
where  the  nominator  corruptly  agrees  to  nominate,  within 
the  flatute  of  firnony,  &c.  See  Advowson,  vol.  i. 

NOM'INATIVE,  adj.  Naming.  In  grammar,  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  the  cafe  that  primarily  deiignates  the  name  of  any 
thing,  and  is  called  right,  in  oppolition  to  the  other  cafes 
called  oblique. — The  nominative  cafe  cometh  before  the 
verb.  Lilly. — He  dares  not  thinke  a  thought  that  the  no¬ 
minative  cafe  governes  not  the  verb.  Ovcrbury. 

NOM'INATIVE,  yi  That  cafe  of  a  noun  in  which  it 
Hands  as  the  agent  or  fubjeft  of  a  verb. — Wherever  this 
word  occurs  as  a  J'ubJiantive,  cafe  is  evidently  underftood. 
Mafon's  Suppl. 

NOMINATOR,  f.  [Latin.]  One  that  names  or  ap¬ 
points  to  a  place. — While  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  creating 
new  confuls,  one  of  the  nominators  fuddenly  fell  down 
dead  :  however,  Gracchus  proceeded,  and  finifhed  the 
creation.  Benlletfs  Phil.  LipJ'. 

NOMINE'E,  f.  A  perfon  nominated  to  any  place  or 
office. 

NO'MION,/  in  mufic,  a  kind  of  love-fong  with  the 
Kk  Greeks,. 
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Greeks.  The  nomical  mode  was  that  ftyle  which  was 
fa c red  to  Apollo,  god  of  verfe  and  fong,  in  which  every 
effort  was  tried  to  render  the  air  brilliant,  and  worthy  of 
the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  confecrated. 

NOM'ISNY  BAY,  a  bay  in  the  river  Potomack,  on 
the  coaft  of  Virginia.  Lat.  38.  11.N.  Ion.  76.  50.  W. 

NO'MIUS,  a  furname  given  to  Apollo,  becaufe  he  fed 
(vsjjiu)  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus  in  Theflaly. 

NOMOCAN'ON,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  popo*;,  law,  and  y.ctvuv, 
canon,  or  rule.]  A  collection  of  canons,  and  of  imperial 
laws  relative  or  conformable  thereto.  The  firft  Nomo- 
canon  was  made  by  Johannes  Scholafticus,  in  554..  Pho- 
tius,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  883,  compiled  another 
Nomocanon,  orcollation  of  the  civil  laws  with  the  canons  : 
this  is  the  molt  celebrated.  Balfamon  wrote  a  commentary 
on  it  in  1180. 

Nomocanon  alfo  denotes  a  collection  of  the  ancient 
canons  of  the  apoftles,  councils,  and  fathers  *,  without  any 
regard  to  imperial  conftitutions.  Such  is  the  Nomocanon 
publifhed  by  M.  Cotelier. 

NOMOG'R  APHER, ,f  [from  nomography.']  One  who 
writes  on  thefubjeCt  of  laws. 

NOMOG'RAPHY,/  [from  the  Gr.  pop 0;,  a  law,  and 
to  write.]  A  treatile  ordefcription  of  laws. 

NOMOPHYLA'CES,  f.  [Greek.]  Among  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  magiftrates  who  were  to  fee  the  laws  executed, 
being  not  unlike  to  our  Iherift’s.  They  had  the  execution 
of  criminals  committed  to  their  care,  as  alfo  the  charge 
of  fuch  as  were  confined  prifoners.  They  had  alfo  power 
to  feize  thieves,  kidnappers,  and  highwaymen,  upon  fuf- 
picion;  and,  if  they  confeffed  the  faft,  to  put  them  to 
death  ;  if  not,  they  were  obliged  to  profecute  them  in  a 
judicial  way. 

Nomophyl  aces  were  likewife  officers  belonging  to  the 
Olympic  games,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  inftruft  thofe 
who  were  to  contend  in  all  the  laws  of  the  games. 

NOMOTH'ESY,/  [from  the  Gr.  popo ;,  a  law,  and 
?pQnpp,  to  put.]  The  inltitution  of  laws ;  the  publication 
of  laws.  Cole. 

NOMOTHE'TA,  f.  A  lawgiver.  The  nomothetae, 
among  the  Athenians,  were  a  thoufand  in  number,  and 
chofen  by  lot  out  of  fuch  as  had  been  judges  in  the  court 
Helisea.  Their  office  was  not  (as  their  name  feems  to 
imply)  to  enaft  new  laws  by  their  own  authority,  for 
that  could  not  be  done  without  the  approbation  of  the 
lenate,  and  the  people’s  ratification  ;  but  to  infpeft  the  old, 
and,  if  they  found  any  of  them  ufelefs  or  prejudicial  as 
the  ftate  of  affairs  then  flood,  or  contradictory  to  others, 
they  caufed  them  to  be  abrogated  by  an  aCt  of  the  people. 
Befides  this,  they  were  to  take  care  that  no  man  fliould 
plough  or  dig  deep  ditches  within  the  Pelafgian  wall  j  to 
apprehend  the  offenders,  and  fend  them  to  thearchon. 

NOMOTHET'ICAL,  adj.  Legiflative. — Suppofe  a  mo¬ 
narch,  who  hath  a  fupreme  nomothetical  power  to  make  a 
law,  and,  when  it  is  made  and  written,  fhould  lay  it  up  in 
“  archivis  imperii,”  fo  that  it  be  not  known  nor  publifhed 
to  his  fubjeCls ;  it  is  manifeft  that  fuch  a  law  neither  is 
nor  can  be  obliging  till  he  takes  care  for  the  publifhing  of 
it.  Bp.  Barlow's  Remains. 

NON,  or  Nun,  or  Vled  de  Nun,  a  province  of  Africa, 
to  the  fouth  of  Sus,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  fandy 
deferts.  The  emperor  of  Morocco  arrogates  to  himfeif  the 
fo-vereignty  of  this  country,  but  his  real  authority  is  here 
extremely  feeble.  This  vaft  but  defert  province  affords  not 
a  Angle  harbour  or  anchoring-place  along  a  coaft  of  180 
miles,  that  is,  quite  to  Cape  Bojador.  It  is  inhabited  by 
different  tribes  of  Arabs,  whofe  camps  are  fcattered  over 
fuch  parts  of  the  interior  country  as  are  capable  of  culti¬ 
vation.  The  fide  next  the  fea  is  a  fandy  fliore,  lined  with 
rocks  under  water,  over  which  the  waves  break  violently. 
Ships  are  often  driven  on  this  coaft  by  rapid  currents, 
formed  between  the  continent  and  the  Canary  Iflands  j 
and  Spanifh,  Englifh,  and  French,  veffels  are  frequently 
ftiipwrecked.  When  fuch  a  misfortune  happens,  the  fate 
efthe  unhappy  mariners  is  moft  deplorable  j  they  are  im- 
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mediately  feized  and  ftript  by  the  Arabs,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  laws  obferved  among  themfelves  in  their  rob¬ 
beries,  take  from  each  other  their  flaves  and  booty  by 
open  force.  The  wretched  prifoners  are  expofed  to  hun¬ 
ger,  thirft,  the  caprice  of  their  mafters,  and  every  humilia¬ 
tion  of  mifery.  To  the  fhame  of  humanity,  they  are 
bought  ftnd  fold,  and  frequently  exchanged  for  camels, 
or  other  beafts,  in  the  markets  of  the  deferts.  The  em¬ 
peror  of  Morocco  ufes  all  his  influence  to  procure  thefe 
unfortunate  fufferers  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  ;  but  the 
flownefs  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  obftacles  met  with 
at  every  ftep,  render  their  ilfue  very  uncertain  ;  and  fliould 
they  even  be  furrendered  to  this  prince,  his  juftice  and 
generofity  mull  again  be  long  and  patiently  folicited,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  finally  fet  at  liberty. 

The  province  of  Vied  de  Nun  has  a  confiderable  trade. 
After  having  palled  the  deferts  that  feparate  it  from  Mo¬ 
rocco,  we  find  many  trails  of  land  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  which  produce  gums  and  excellent  wax.  As  thefe 
people  are  fo  far  removed  from  the  reach  of  tyranny  as  to 
live  in  a  kind  of  independence,  luxuries  are  more  indulged 
in  among  them ;  and  they  make  ufe  of  many  European 
commodities,  efpecially  linen.  Several  of  thefe  Arab  tribes 
are  more  affable  and  honell  than  the  other  Moors.  They 
trade  to  Mogador;  and  it  is  probable  they  have  a  more 
immediate  communication  with  the  faftories  of  Senegal. 

NON,  or  Nun,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  above  province, 
two  days’  journey  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  oppofite  to  the 
cape  of  the  fame  name. 

NON,  or  Nun,  a  cape  of  the  fame  province,  difcovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  fo  named  by  them,  becaufe  thofe  who  doubled 
it  firft  never  returned.  Lat.  28.  38.  N.  Ion.  11.  5.  W. 

NON,  adv.  [Latin.]  Not.  It  is  never  ufed  feparately, 
but  fometimes  prefixed  to  words  with  a  negative  power. 

NON-ABIL'ITY,/  Inability  5  alegal  exception againft 
a  perfon. 

NON-ACCEP'TANCE,  f.  The  refufal  of  acceptance. 

NON-ACT',^  A  forbearance  from  aftion;  the  con¬ 
trary  to  aft. — It  is  not  a  non-adl  which  introduces  a  cuf- 
tom,  a  cuftom  being  a  common  ufage.  Ay  life's  Parergon. 

NON-ADMIS'SION,  f.  A  refufal  of  admittance.— In 
the  imperial  chamber  this  anfwer  is  not  admitted,  viz.  I 
do  not  believe  it  as  the  matter  is  alleged.  And  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  non-admiffion  is,  its  great  uncertainty.  AylifFe. 

NON- APPE'ARANCE,  j.  The  omifiion  of  timely  knd 
proper  appearance  ;  a  failure  of  appearance. — The  non- 
appearance  of  perfons  to  fupport  the  united  fenfe  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  can  never  be  conftrued  as  a  general 
diffidence  of  being  able  to  fupport  the  charge  againft  the 
patent  and  patentee.  Swift. 

NON-ASSUM'PSIT,  in  law,  a  plea  in  perfonal  actions, 
whereby  a  man  denies  any  promife  made,  &c.  or  that  he 
made  any  fuch  promife  within  fix  years,  which  is  an  effec¬ 
tual  bar  to  the  complaint. 

NON-ATTEN'DANCE,  f.  The  not  giving  perfonal 
attendance. — Non-attendance  in  former  parliaments  ought 
to  be  a  bar  againft  the  choice  of  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  it.  Ld.  Halifax. 

NON-ATTEN'TION,/!  [from  non  and  attention.']  The 
want  of  proper  and  timely  attention. — This  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  turbulence  of  paflions  upon  the  various 
and  furprifing  turns  of  good  and  evil  fortune  in  a  long 
evening  at  play ;  the  mind  being  wholly  taken  up,  and 
the  confequence  of  non- attention  lb  fatal.  Swift.  _ 

NON-CLATM,/.'  [in  law.] — Nopi-claitn  is  the  omiflion 
or  negleft  of  him  that  ought  to  challenge  his  right  within 
a  time  limited.  Tennes  de  la  Ley. 

NON-COMPLI'ANCE.  Refufal  to  comply  with  any 
requeft. — The  firft  aft  of  non-compliance  fendeth  you  to 
gaol  again.  Ld.  Halifax. 

NON-COM'PQS  MEN'TIS.  A  phrafe  denoting  a  per¬ 
fon  not  to  be  of  found  memory  or  underftanding.  As 
to  the  treatment  of  fuch  perfons,  fee  the  articles  Idiocy, 
Insanity,  and  Lunacy. 
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NON-CON',  f.  [abbreviation  of]  Non-conformift : 

So  at  pure  barn  of  loud  non-con, 

(Where  with  my  granam  I  have  gone,) 

When  Lobb  had  lifted  all  his  text. 

And  I  well  hop’d  the  pudding  next, 

«  Now  to  apply”  has  plagu’d  me  more 

Than  all  his  villain  cant  before.  Prior. 

NON-CONCUR'RENCE,  f.  A  refufal  of  concurrence. 
_ For  an  account  at  large  of  bilhop  Sanderfon’s  laft  judge¬ 
ment  concerning  God’s  concurrence  or  non-concurrence 
with  the  aCtions  of  men,  and  the  pofitive  entity  of  fins  of 
commiflion,  I  refer  you  to  his  letters.  Pierce. 

NON-CONFOR'MING,  adj.  Not  joining  in  the  efta¬ 
blilhed  religion. — A  non- conforming  minifter  of  eminence. 
Burke. 

NON-CONFOR'MIST,  f.  One  who  refufes  to  comply 
with  others. — Is  it  juft,  is  it  handfome,  that  I  (hould 
be  a  non- conformijl  either  in  the  public  forrow  or  joy  ? 
Barrow. —  One  who  refufes  to  join  in  the  eftablilhed 
worlhip. — On  his  death-bed  he  declared  himfelf  a  non- 
conformifl,  and  had  a  fanatick  preacher  to  be  his  fpiritual 
guide.  Swift. 

Non-conformifts,  in  England,  are  of  two  forts.  Firft, 
Such  as  abfent  themfelves  from  divine  worlhip  in  the 
eftablilhed  church  through  total  irreligion,  and  attend 
the  fervice  of  no  other  perfualion.  Thele,  by  the  ftatutes 
i  Eliz.  c.  2.  23  Eliz.  c.  x.  and  3  Jac.  I  c.  4.  forfeit  one 
flailing  to  the  poor  every  Lord’s  day  they  fo  abfent  them- 
lelves,  and  20I.  to  the  king  if  they  continue  fuch  default 
for  a  month  together.  And,  if  they  keep  any  inmate  thus 
irreligioully  dilpofed  in  their  houfes,  they  forfeit  iol.  per 
month.  The  fecond  fpecies  of  non-conformifts  are  thofe 
who  offend  through  a  miftaken  or  perverfe  zeal.  Such 
were  efteemed,  by  the  Englilh  laws  enaCted  lince  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  to  beFapiftsand  Proteftant  diffenters  : 
both  of  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  equally  fchifmatics, 
In  not  communicating  with  the  national  church. 

By  the  corporation-aft,  flat.  13  Car.  II.  ft.  2.  c.  1.  no  per- 
fon  can  fee  legally  ele&ed  to  any  office  relating  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unlefs,  within  one 
year  before,  be  has  received  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  he  is  alfo  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fupremacy  at  the  fame  time  that  he  takes  the  oath  of 
office;  or,  in  default  of  either  of  thefe  requifites,  fuch 
election  Ihall  be  void.  By  flat.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  6,  however,  no 
perfon  fhall  be  removed  from  a  corporate  office  to  which 
he  has  been  duly  eleCted,  or  otherwife  profecuted  for  his 
omiffion  to  take  the  facrament,  nor  incur  any  incapacity 
or  penalty,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  be  fo  removed  or  the  pro- 
fecution  commenced  within  fix  months  after  his  being 
eLeCted  into  the  office. 

By  the  ttfl-aft,  ftat.  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  all  officers  civil 
and  military,  and  perfons  having  places  of  truft  under  his 
majefty  in  England,  Wales,  Berwick,  Jerfey,  or  Guernfey, 
or  in  the  navy,  are  directed  to  take  the  oath,  and  make 
the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation,  in  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench  or  Chancery,  the  next  term,  or  at  the 
next  quarter  feffions ;  or  by  fubftitutes  within  fix  months 
after  their  admiffion  ;  and  alfo  within  the  fame  time  to 
receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  according  to 
theufage  of  the  church  of  England,  in  fome  public  church, 
immediately  after  divine  fervice  and  fermon  ;  and  to  de¬ 
liver  into  court  a  certificate  thereof  figned  by  the  minifter 
and  churchwardens ;  and  alfo  to  prove  the  fame  by  two 
credible  witneffes ;  upon  forfeiture  of  500I.  and  difability 
to  hold  the  office. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  toleration-aft,  1  W.  &  M. 
c..  18.  though  it  exempts  diffenters  and  others  from  certain 
penalties,  does  not  difpenfe  either  with  the  tell  or  cor¬ 
poration  a£ts  as  far  as  they  impofe  the  obligation  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament  on  perfons  ferving  in  offices  or  cor¬ 
porations.  As  to  the  juftice,  or  the  policy,  of  the  laws 
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againft  Proteftant  Diffenters,  and  againft  Papifts,  fee  th* 
article  Liberty  of  Conscience,  vol.  xii.  p.  586-601. 

NON-CONFOR'MITY,  /.  Refufal  of  compliance.— 
The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  difcovered  by  reafon  or 
revelation,  carries  the  higheft  authority  with  it;  a  con¬ 
formity  or  non-conformity  to  it,  determines  their  aCtions 
to  be  morally  good  or  evil.  Watts's  Logick. — Refufal  to 
join  in  the  eftablilhed  religion. — Since  the  liturgy,  rites, 
and  ceremonies,  of  our  church,  are  fo  much  ftruck  at, 
and  all  upon  a  plea  of  confcience,  it  will  concern  us  to 
examine  the  force  of  this  plea,  which  our  adverfaries  are 
ftill  fetting  up  as  the  grand  pillar  and  butterefs  of  non¬ 
conformity.  South's  Sermons. — The  lady  will  plead  the 
toleration  which  allows  her  non-conformity  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  Addifon's  Speftator. 

NON-DESCRIPT',  adj.  Undefcribed :  ufed  alfo  as  a 
fubftantive  for  any  natural  production  that  has  not  been 
defcribed.  A  modern  word. 

NON-EN'TITY,  f.  Non-exiftence ;  the  negation  of 
being. — When  they  fay  nothing  from  nothing,  they  muft 
underftand  it  as  excluding  all  caufes.  In  which  fenfe  it 
is  moll  evidently  true  ;  being  equivalent  to  this  propo- 
fition,  that  nothing  can  make  itfelf,  or,  nothing  cannot 
bring  its  no-felf  out  of  non-entity  into  fomething.  Bentley. 
— A  thing  not  exifting. — There  was  no  fuch  thing  as  ren¬ 
dering  evil  for  evil,  when  evil  was  truly  a  non-entity,  and 
no- where  to  be  found.  South. 

NON-EXIS'TENCE,yl  Inexiftence  ;  negation  of  being. 
• — How  uncomfortable  w'ould  it  be  to  lie  down  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  Hate  of  non-exiflence!  How  delightful  is  it  to  think 
that  there  is  a  world  of  fpirits  ;  that  we  are  furrounded 
with  intelligent  living  beings,  rather  than  in  a  lonely 
unconfcious  univerfe,  a  wildernefs  of  matter!  Baxter  on 
the  Soul. 

When  non-exiflence  burfts  its  clofe  difguife, 

How  blind  are  mortals  not  to  own  the  fkies  ?  Boi/fe. 

The  thing  not  exifting. — A  method  of  many  writers, 
which  depreciates  the  elteem  of  miracles  is,  to  falve  not 
only  real  verities,  but  alfo  non-exiflences.  Brown's  Vulg. 
Errors. 

NON  est  FAC'TUM.  The  general  iffue,  or  anfwer, 
in  an  aCtion  on  bond  or  other  deed,  whereby  the  de¬ 
fendant  denies  that  to  he  his  deed  whereon  he  is  impleaded. 
— None  but  the  party,  his  heirs,  executors,  See.  can  plead 
Aon  eftfaftum.  Jacob. 

NON-FE'ASANCE.  An  offence  of  “  omiffion  of  what 
ought  to  be  done;”  as  in  not  coming  to  church,  & c. 
which  need  not  be  alleged  in  any  certain  place ;  for 
generally  lpeaking  it  is  not  committed  any-where. 

NON  est  INVEN'TUS.  The  ffierifPs  return  to  a  writ, 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  bailiwick. 

NON-JU'RING,  adj.  \_non,  and  juro,  Lat.  to  fwear.] 
Belonging  to  thofe  who  will  not  fwear  allegiance  to  the 
Hanoverian  family. — This  objection  was  offered  me  by 
a  very  pious,  learned,  and  worthy,  gentleman  of  the  non- 
juring  party.  Swift. 

NON-JU'ROR,  f.  One  who,  conceiving  James  II.  un- 
juftly  depofed,  refufes  to  fwear  allegiance  to  thofe  who 
have-  fucceeded  him. — The  non-conformifts,  were  then 
exactly  upon  the  fame  foot  with  our  non-jurors  now, 
whom  we  double-tax,  forbid  their  conventicles,  and  keep 
under  hatches,  without  thinking  ourfelves  poffeffed  with 
a  perfecuting  fpirit,  becaufe  we  know  they  want  nothing 
but  the  power  to  ruin  us.  Swift. 

Non-Jurors,  generallyfpeaking,  are  perfons  that  refufe 
to  take  the  oaths  to  the  government,  who  are  liable  to 
certain  penalties  ;  and  for  a  third  offence  to  abjure  the 
realm,  by  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  1.  Parfons,  vicars,  &c.  are 
to  take  the  oaths,  and  give  their  affent  to  the  declaration 
14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  or  they  fhall  not  preach,  under  the 
penalty  of  40I.  &c.  (17  Car.  II.  c.  2.)  Ecclefiaftical  per¬ 
fons  not  taking  the  oaths  on  the  Revolution,  were  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  to  hold  their  livings :  but  the  king  was 

empowered 
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empowered  to  grant  fuch  of  the  non-juring  clergy  as  he 
thought  fit,  not  above  twelve,  an  allowance  out  of  their 
ecclefiaftical  benefices  for  their  fubfiftence,  not  exceeding 
a.  third  part,  (i  W.  Sc  M.  felf.  i.  c.  8.)  Perfons  refilling 
the  oaths  lhall  incur,  forfeit,  and  fufter,  the  penalties  in- 
fti&ed  on  popilh  recufants;  and  the  court  of  exchequer 
may  iffue  out  procefs  againft:  their  lands.  See.  7  &  8 
Will.  III.  c.  27.  See  the  fiat.  2  Geo.  I.  c.  13. 

The  non-jurors,  or  high-church  men,  were  particularly 
diftinguiflied  by  the  following  principles :  1.  They  main¬ 
tained  the  dodlrine  of  palfive  obedience.  2.  That  the 
hereditary  fucceflion  to  the  throne  is  of  divine  inftitution  ; 
and,  therefore,  can  never  be  interrupted,  fufpended,  or 
annulled,  on  any  pretext.  3.  That  the  church  is  l'ubjedt 
to  the  jurifdidtion,  not  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  but  of 
God  alone,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  religious  nature. 
4.  That,  consequently,  the  bilhops  depofed  by  king  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  remained,  notwithlianding  their  depolition,  true 
bilhops  to  the  day  of  their  death  ;  and  that  thofe  who 
were  fubftituted  in  their  places  were  the  unjult  pofl'efi’ors 
of  other  men’s  property.  5.  That  thefe  unjuft  polfellbrs 
of  ecclefiaftical  dignities  were  rebels  againft  the  ftate,  as 
well  as  fchil'matics  in  the  church  ;  and  that  all,  therefore, 
who  held  communion  with  them,  were  alfo  chargeable 
with  rebellion  and  fchifm.  And,  6.  That  this  fchifm, 
which  rends  the  church  in  pieces,  is  a  molt  heinous  fin, 
whofe  punilhment  mult  fall  heavy  on  all  thofe  who  did 
not  return  fincerely  to  the  true  church,  from  which  they 
have  departed.  Chambers. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  faid  that  there  are  any  non-jurors 
now  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  all  penal¬ 
ties  have  been  removed  both  from  Papifts  and  Protef- 
tants,  formerly  of  that  denomination,  as  well  in  Scotland 
as  in  England.  The  members  of  theepifcopal  church  of 
Scotland  have  long  been  denominated  non-jurors;  but 
perhaps  they  are  now  called  fo  improperly,  as  the  ground 
of  their  difference  from  the  eftablilhment  is  more  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ecclefiaftical  than  political  principles.  Ency.  Brit. 

NON  LI'QUET,  [Lat.  it  does  not  appear.]  In  law',  a 
verdidt  given  by  a  jury,  when  a  matter  is  to  be  deferred 
to  another  day  of  trial.  The  fame  phrafe  was  tiled  among 
the  Romans:  after  hearing  a  caufe,  fuch  of  the  judges  as 
thought  it  not  fufficiently  clear  to  pronounce  upon,  call 
a  ballot  into  the  urn  with  the  two  letters  N.  L.  for  non 
liquet. 

NON-NAT'URALS,  f.  Thofe  things  which  are  not 
naturally,  but  by  accident  or  abufe,  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 
Phyficians  reckon  thefe  to  be  fix  ;  viz.  air,  meat  and  drink, 
fleep  and  watching,  motion  and  reft,  retention  and  excre¬ 
tion,  and  the  paffions  of  the  mind. — The  fix  non-naturals 
are  fuch  as,  neither  naturally  conftitutive  nor  merely  de- 
ltru  clive,  do  prelerve  or  deltroy  according  unto  circum- 
ftances.  Brown. 

NON-OBSTAN'TE^tfr.  [Latin.]  Notwithlianding  any 
thing  to  the  contrary.  A  law-phrqfe. 

NON-OBSTAN'TE,  f  A  licenfe  from  the  king  to  do 
that  which  could  not  be  lawfully  done  without  it. — If  in 
any  one  point,  never  fo  Email,  we  may  fet  afide,  or  fuper- 
lede,  the  rule  delivered  down  to  us  from  the  beginning 
with  our  on-ohftimtcs  and  notwithllandings.  Biblioth. 
Bill. 

I  alk  no  difpenfation  now 
To  falfify  a  tear,  or  figh,  or  vow  ; 

I  do  not  fue  from  thee  to  draw 

A  non-oljlante  on  nature’s  law.  Donne's  Poems. 

Non-objiante  is  a  claufe  frequent  in  ftatutes  and  letters 
patent ;  importing  a  licenfe  from  the  king  to  do  a  thing, 
which  at  common  law  might  be  lawfully  done  ;  but,  being 
reftrained  by  adl  of  parliament,  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  fuch  licenfe.  Vaug-h.  347.  Plowd.  501.  But  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  non-obf  antes,  which  fets  the  prerogative  above 
the  laws,  was  effectually  demolilhed  by  the  bill  of  rights 
at  the  revolution,  and  abdicated  Weltminfter-hall  when 
king  James  abdicated  the  kingdom.  It  is  enadted  by 
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1  W.  &  M.  2  c.  a.  that  no  difpenfation,  by  non-obftante ,  of 
or  to  any  ftatute,  or  any  part  thereof,  lhall  be*  allowed, 
but  that  the  fame  lhall  be  held  void  and  of  none  effedt, 
except  a  difpenfation  be  allowed  in  fuch  ftatute. 

Non-obstantes,  in  the  Romilh  canon-law,  make  the 
third  part  of  the  provifions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  begin¬ 
ning  with  non-obf  antibus,  and  comprifing  abfolutions  from 
cenfures,  rehabilitations,  and  necelfary  difpenfations  for 
the  enjoyment  of  benefices.  None  inferior  to  the  pope 
can  life  the  claufe  non-obftante. 

NON-ORGAN'ICAL,  adj.  Having  no  organs  ;  deftitute 
of  organs  or  inllruments  of  motion. 

NON-PAY'MENT,  f.  Default  of  payment. — An  appa¬ 
ritor  came  to  the  church,  and  informed  the  parfon,  that 
he  mull  pay  the  tenths  to  fuch  a  man;  and  the  bilhop 
certified  the  ecclefiaftical  court  under  his  feal,  on  the  non* 
payment  of  them,  that  he  refufed  to  pay  them.  Ayliff'e. 

NON-PERFOR'MANCE,  f.  Negledl  of  what  '  ought 
to  be,  or  to  have  been,  done. — A  mere  inclination  to 
matters  of  duty,  men  reckon  a  willing  of  that  thing; 
when  they  are  jultly  charged  with  an  adtual  non-per¬ 
formance  of  w'hat  the  law  requires.  South. 

NON-PLEV'IN,  f.  A  law  term;  default  in  not  re¬ 
plevying  land  in  due  time. 

NON-POVV'ER,  /.’  Impotence.  Chaucer. 

NON-PROFI'CIENCY,  f.  The  negledl  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Bailey. 

NON-PROFI'CIENT,yi  One  who  has  madenoprogrefs 
in  the  art  or  lludy  in  which  he  is  engaged. — God  hath  in 
nature  given  every  man  inclination  to  feme  one  particular 
calling  ;  which  if  he  follow',  he  excells  ;  if  he  crofs,  he 
proves  a  non-prof  cient.  Bp.  Hall's  Holy  Obferv. 

NON-PROS'.  See  Nolle  Prosequi,  p.  122. 

NON-REGARD'ANCE,  f.  The  want  of  proper  regard : 

Since  you  to  non-regar dance  call  my  faith. 

Live  you  the  marble-breafted  tyrant  Hill.  Shakefpeare, 

NON-RES'IDENCE,  f.  Failure  of  refidence.— If  the 
character  of  perlons  chofen  into  the  church  had  been 
regarded,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  non-reji- 
dcnce.  Swift. 

NON-RES'IDENCY,  f.  Non-refidence.— Behold  alfo 
there  a  lay  non-ref  dency  of  the  rich,  which,  in  times  of 
peace,  too  much  negledling  their  habitations,  may  l’eem 
to  have  provoked  God  to  negledl  them.  Holyday. 

NON-RES'IDENT,  f.  One  who  negledls  to  live  at  the 
proper  place. — As  to  non-ref  dents,  there  are  not  ten  cler¬ 
gymen  in  the  kingdom  who  can  be  termed  non-ref  dents. 
Swift. 

NON-RES'IDENT,  adj.  Not  refiding  in  the  proper 
place. — Her  houfehokl  is  her  charge;  her  care  to  that 
makes  her  feldom  non-refulent:  Overbury's  Char  all. 

NON-RESIS'  LANCE,  f.  The  principle  of  not  oppofing 
the  king  ;  ready  obedience  to  a  iuperiour. — If  the  dodtor 
had  pretended  to  have  Hated  the  particular  bounds  and 
limits  of  non-ref  (lance,  he  would  have  been  much  to 
blame.  Sir  Jofeph  Jeltyll  at  Sacheverel's  Trial. 

NON-RESiS'TANT,  adj.  Not  refilling;  unoppofing. 
— This  is  that  CEdipus,  whofe  wifdom  can  reconcile  in¬ 
continent  oppolites,  arid  teach  patfive  obedience  and 
non-ref  ftant  principles  to  defpife  government,  and  to  fiy 
in  the  face  of  fovereign  authority.  Arbutknot. 

NON-SA'NE,  adj.  [iion Janus,  Lat.]  Unfound. — Perfons 
of  non-Jane  memory  are  not  totally  prohibited  either  to 
convey  or  purchafe,  but  Jub  modo  only.  Blachfoiw. 

NON-SEN'SITIVE,  One  that  wants  fenfe  or  percep¬ 
tion. — Whatfoever  we  preach  of  contentednefs  in  want, 
no  precepts  can  fo  gain  upon  nature  as  to  make  her  a 
non-fenfitive.  Feltham's  Ilcf. 

NON-SOL'VENCY,/  Inability  to  pay. — Probably  fome' 
of  the  purchafers  may  be  content  to  live  cheap  in  a  worfe 
country,  rather  than  be  at  the  charge  of  exchange,  and 
agencies,  and  perhaps  of  non-Jblvencics  in  abfence,  if  they 
let  their  lands  too  high.  Swift's  PropoJ'al  for  paying  the. 
National  Debt, 
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NON-SOL'VENT,  adj.  Who  cannot  pay  his  debts. 
NON-SOL'VENT,  J'.  One  who  is  not  able  to  pay  his 
debts. 

NON-SOLU'TION,  f.  Failure  of  folution. — Athenseus 
inftances  enigmatical  propofitions,  and  the  forfeitures  and 
rewards  upon  their  folution  and  non-folution.  Broome. 
NON-SPA'RING,  adj.  Mercilels  ;  all-deltroying : 

Is’t  I  expofe 

Thofe  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  the  non-J'paring  war?  Shdkefpedre's  All's  Well. 

NON  SUM  INFORMA'TUS.  A  formal  anfwer  made 
of  courfe  by  an  attorney,  that  he  is  not  inftru&ed  or  in- 
for?ned  to  fay  any  thing  material  in  defence  of  his  client : 
by  which  he  is  deemed  to  leave  it  undefended,  and  fo 
judgment  pafleth  againft  his  client. 

NON-TEN'URE,  f.  A  plea  in  bar  to  a  real  aftion,  by 
faying,  that  he  (the  defendant)  lioldetli  not  the  land  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  plaintiff’s  count  or  declaration,  or  at  lead 
fome  part  thereof.  And  our  books  mention  non-tenure 
general  and  fpecial  :  general,  where  one  denies  ever  to 
have  been  tenant  of  the  land  in  queflion ;  and  fpecial, 
alleging  that  he  was  not  tenant  on  the  day  whereon  the 
writ  was  purchafed.  Jacob's  Law  Dift. 

NON-TER'M,yl  The  vacation  between  term  and  term  ; 
formerly  called  “  the  time  or  days  of  the  king’s  peace.” 

NON-U'SER, A  law  term;  negleft  of  official  duty. 
— An  office  may  be  forfeited  either  for  mif-ufer,  or  non- 
ufer.  Blachjione. 

NO'NA,  a  feaporttown  of  Dalmatia,  the  fee  of  a  biffiop, 
fuffragan  of  Spalatro,  anciently  called  Onona,  or  Onomim. 
It  was  once  a  fplendid  city,  but  is  now'  a  mean  place. 
The  ruins  of  Nona,  which  ought  to  furnifh  abundant  ma¬ 
terials  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  antiquaries,  are  fo  bu¬ 
ried  by  repeated  devaftations  to  which  that  unhappy  city 
has  beenexpofed,  that  fcarcelyany  veftigeof  them  appears 
above  ground.  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  that  indicates  the 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  times;  neither  are  there  any  re¬ 
mains  of  barbarous  magnificence  to  put  one  in  mind  of 
the  ages  where  the  kings  of  the  Croat  Slavi  had  their  refi- 
dence.  It  lies  on  a  fmall  ifland,  furrounded  by  a  harbour; 
which,  in  former  times  was  capable  of  receiving  large  fliips, 
but  is  now  become  a  fetid  pool,  by  means  of  a  little  muddy 
river  that  falls  into  it  after  a  courfe  of  about  fix  miles, 
through  the  rich  abandoned  fields  of  that  diftridl.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  turned  this  water  into  another  chan¬ 
nel,  and  made  it  run  through  the  valley  of  Drafnich  into 
the  fea  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  bank  raifed  by  them  for 
that  purpofe  are  Hill  to  be  feen.  It  is  twenty-eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Scardona.  Lat.  44.  28.  N.  Ion  15.  35.  E. 

NONACES'SIS,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  Roman  coin,  in  value 
about  five  (hillings  and  leven-pence. 

NONA'CRIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Arca¬ 
dia,  which  received  its  name  from  a  wife  of  Lycaon. 
There  was  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Evander  is  fometimes  called  Nonacrius  keros , 
as  being  an  Arcadian  by  birth  ;  and  Atalanta  JSonacria,  as 
being  a  native  of  that  place. 

NO'N^5J  et  DEC'IM^l,/.  Payments  anciently  made  to 
the  church  by  thofe  who  were  tenants  of  church-farms. 
The  nonce  were  a  rent  or  duty  claimed  for  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  hulbandry,  (quite  diftinft  from  the  nonagium  men¬ 
tioned  below  ;)  the  decimce  were  claimed  as  tithes. 

NON'AGE,yi  [won  and  age.~\  Minority;  time  of  life 
before  legal  maturity. — Love  knows  no  nonage,  nor  the 
mind.  Crajhaw. — We  have  a  miftaken  apprehenfion  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  calling  that  fo  which  in  truth  is  the  world’s  non¬ 
age.  Glanville. — After  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a 
Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were 
in  being;  and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  till  thefe 
laft  appeared.  Dryden. — The  term  of  nonage  is  different, 
with  regard  to  different  things.  In  matters  of  inheritance, 
a  man  is  in  his  nonage  till  twenty-one  years ;  for  marriage, 
only  to  fourteen.  C/iambers. 
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In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  fpread 
Their  fpringing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head, 

Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nurlling  fpare.  Dryden 

NO'NAGE,/!  \nonagium,  Lat.J  The  ninth  partofaman’s 
moveable  goods,  anciently  paid  in  the  nature  of  a  mortu¬ 
ary  ;  being  claimed  by  the  clergy  upon  the  death  of  thofe 
of  their  pariffi..  At  firft  this  was  a  third  part  of  the  goods, 
and  was  called  terliagium;  till,  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VI. 
it  was  reduced  to  a  ninth.  Chambers. 

NON'AGED,  adj.  not  arrived  at  due  maturity  ;  being 
in  nonage : 

Shade  not  that  dial  night  will  blind  too  foon  ; 

My  nonag'd  day  already  points  to  noon  ; 

How  iimple  is  my  fuit,  how  fmall  my  boon  !  Quarles. 

The  mufe’s  love  appears 
In  nonag'd  youth,  as  in  the  length  of  years. 

B>  •own's  Brit.  Pajl. 

NONAGES'IMAL,  or  Nonagesimal  Degree,  called 
alfo  the  Mid-Heaven,  is  the  higheft  point,  or  goth  degree, 
of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  its  interfedlion  with  the 
horizon  at  any  time;  and  its  altitude  is  equal  to  the  angle 
which  the  ecliptic  makes  with  the  horizon  at  their  inter- 
feftion,  or  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  zenith  from  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic.  It  is  much  ufed  in  the  calculation  of  folar 
eclipfes. 

NON'AGON,  f.  A  figure  having  nine  fides  and  angles. 
In  a  regular  nonagon,  or  that  whofe  angles  and  fides  are 
all  equal,  if  each  fide  be  1,  its  area  will  be  6.1818242— ^of 
the  tangent  of  700,  to  the  radius  1. 

NONANCOU'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eure  :  (even  miles  weft  of  Dreux,  and  twelve 
eaft  of  Verneuil. 

NONAN'T,  atowm  ofFrance,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne:  eighteen  miles  north  of  Argentan. 

NONANTO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy  :  ten  miles  north-eaft 
of  Modena. 

NONAS'PE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon :  eighteen 
miles  eaft  of  Alcaniz. 

NONASPHiE'RA,  f.  in  the  old  aftronomy,  the  ninth 
fphere,  the primum  mobile. 

NONATEL'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Oribasia  and 
Psychotria. 

NONCE,  f.  [the  origin  of  this  word  is  uncertain. 
Skinner  imagines  it  to  come  from  own  or  once  ;  or  from 
nutz,  Germ,  need  or  uje.  Junius  derives  it  lefs  probably 
from  noiance;  to  do  for  the  nonce  being,  according  to  him, 
to  do  it  merely  for  mij'chief.  Johnfon . — Tyrwhitt  and  Rit- 
fon  fuppofe  it  to  be  from  the  Latin  pro-nunc ;  viz.  for  the 
nunc,  i.  e.  for  the  now,  the  occafion  ;  the  Lat.  wme  being 
corrupted  into  nonce;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  adds,  that  “  fo 
anon  came  from  the  Latin  ad-nunc."  But  anon  has  a  very 
different  origin;  and  Mr.  Todd  obferves,  that  the  ety¬ 
mology  which  Serenius  gives  of  nonce  feems  moft  proba¬ 
ble  :  “  Icel.  netina,  nenning,  will,  inclination  ;  Su.  Goth. 
nenna,  nennas,  to  prevail  with  one’s  felf  to  do  a  thing,  to 
have  a  mind  to  do  it an  etymology  to  which  Dr  Jamie- 
fon  had  alfo  inclined  before  he  faw  the  obfervation  of 
Serenius.  Our  word  was  formerly  written  nones  or  nanes  ; 
as  nones  by  R.  of  Gloucefter  and  Chaucer,  and  nanes  in 
the  old  Romance  of  Ywaine  and  Gawin.  This  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  northern  etymon.  Mr.  Chalmers,  however, 
has  fuppofed  it  to  be  from  the  Fr.  nonce,  a  nuncio,  the  pre¬ 
late  whom  the  pope  ufed  to  (end  “  for  his  fpecial  purpofes, 
for  the  nonce noncier,  in  the  Rom.  de  la  Rofe,  for  an- 
noncef.~\  Purpofe  ;  intent ;  defign.  Notnowinuje. — They 
ufed  at  firft  to  fume  the  fiffi  in  a  lioufe  built  for  the  nonce. 
Carew. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot. 

And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I’ll  have  prepar’d  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce.  Shakejpeare's  Hamlet. 

NONCEL'LO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  Fri¬ 
uli,  and  runs  into  the  Livenza  with  the  Meda. 
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NONCOV'ERY,  or  Nancavery,  (fee  p.  62.)  One  of 
the  Nicobar  Iflands,  fituated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Camor- 
ra,  the  intermediate  fea  forming  an  excellent  harbour, 
which  might  be  made  very  ufeful.  The  ifland  is  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  form,  of  no  great  extent,  and  almoll  covered  with 
wood.  The  inhabitants  are  few  in  number  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
duce,  except  timber  and  hogs,  very  insignificant.  Lime- 
llone  is  abundant.  Lat.  8.  5.  N.  Ion.  94.  2.  E. 

NON'DAL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Fin¬ 
land:  ten  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Abo. 

NON'DORF,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fix  miles  north- weft  of 
Sonneberg. 

NON'E,  adj.  [ne one ;  nan  ne  ane,  Sax.]  Not  one  ;  ufed 
both  of  perlbns  and  things. — Ye  (hall  flee  when  none  pur- 
fueth  you.  Lev.  xxvi.  17. — Another,  which  is  none  of  the 
leaft  advantages  of  hope  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preferving 
v.s  from  fetting  too  high  a  value  on  prefent  enjoyments. 
Addifon. 

That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine, 

I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes  : 

Thy  fweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine  ; 

Thou  art  my  ftar,  ffiin’ft  in  my  (kies.  Carew. 

Not  any  :  no  was  in  this  fenfe  ufed  anciently  before  a  con- 
fonant,  and  none  before  a  vow'el. — Before  the  deluge,  the 
air  was  calm;  none  of  thofe  tumultuary  motions  of  va¬ 
pours,  which  the  mountains  and  winds  caufe  in  ours. 
Jim-net. — Not  other. — This  is  none  other  but  the  houfe  of 
God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  Gen.  xxviii.  17. 

None  of  fometimes  fignifies  only  emphatically  nothing. 
— My  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice :  and  Ifrael 
would  none  of  me.  Pf.  Ixxxi.  11. 

None  is  always  ufed  when  it  relates  to  a  fubftantive 
going  before  ;  as,  We  (hail  have  no  wine  ;  wine  we  lhall 
have  none. 

None  feems  originally  to  have  fignified,  according  to 
its  derivation,  not  one,  and  therefore  to  have  had  no  plu¬ 
ral  ;  but  it  is  now  ufed  plurally  : 

Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 

That  heaven  would  want  lpeftators,  God  want  praife. 

Milton. 

NO'NE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Rio- 
torto  at  the  town  of  None. 

NO'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Po,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  None  and  Riotorto  :  eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Carmagnola,  and  (even  (outh-fouth- 
weft  of  Turin. 

NO'NE,  /!  One  of  the  (even  canonical  hours  in  the 
Romifti  church.  None,  or  the  “  ninth  hour,”  is  the  lalt 
of  the  lefler  hours  that  is  faid  before  vefpers  ;  and  anfwers 
to  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  (ingle  office,  and 
that  for  the  dead,  ends  at  nones  ;  which,  father  Rofweyd 
obferves,  was  anciently  the  hour  for  the  breaking  up  of 
the  fynaxis,  or  ufual  meetings  at  church  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians.  The  hour  of  none  was  alfo  the  ufual  time  for 
taking  the  repali  on  faft-days  ;  though  fome  would  keep 
the  faft  till  night. 

NO'NES,  f.  [from  nonus,  Lat.]  Certain  days  in  each 
month  of  the  old  Roman  calendar. — The  nones  were  fo 
called,  becaufe  they  reckoned  nine  days  from  them  to  the 
ides.  Rennet's  Rom.  Antiq. 

The  nones  were  the  fifth  day  of  the  months  January, 
February,  April,  June,  Auguft,  September, November, and 
December ;  and  the  feventh  of  March,  May,  July, and  O&o- 
ber:  thefefour  laft  months  having  fix  days  before  the  nones, 
and  the  others  only  four;  becaufe  thefe  alone,  in  the  ancient 
conftitution  of  the  year  by  Numa,  had  thirty-one  days 
days  apiece  ;  the  reft  have  only  twenty-nine,  and  Febru¬ 
ary  thirty.  But  when  Casfar  reformed  the  year,  and  made 
other  months  contain  thirty-one  days,  he  did  not  like- 
wife  allot  them  fix  days  of  nones.  See  Calends  and  Ides. 

NON'E  SO  PRETTY.  See  Saxifraga. 

NON'ESUCH.  See  Lychnis  and  Trifolium. 
NON'ESUCH,  a  river  of  America,  in  the  province  of 
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Maine,  which  runs  into  the  fea  in  lat.  4.3.  30.  N.  Ion.  70. 
20.  W. 

NON'ESUCH,  one  of  the  fmaller  Bermuda  iflands. 

NON'ESUCH.  See  Epsom,  vol.  vi. 

NON'ESUCH  HAR'BOUR,  a  harbour  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Antigua.  Lat.  4.3,30.  N.  Ion.  61. 23.  W. 

NO'NIUS  (Marcellus),  a  grammarian  and  peripa¬ 
tetic  philolopher,  who  flourifhed  about  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  native  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli.  He  is  known 
by  a  work,  entitled  “  De  Proprietate  Sermonis,”  which 
has  gone  through  feveral  editions,  of  which  the  beft 
is  that  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1614..  “This  au¬ 
thor,”  fays  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionary,  “  has  little  claim  to  the  praife  of  accurate 
learning  or  judgment ;  and  the  work  itfelf  is  chiefly  va¬ 
luable  for  the  paffages  which  he  cites  from  authors  no 
where  ell’eto  be  met  with.” 

NO'NIUS  (Peter),  in  Spanifh  Nunez,  a  learned  Portu- 
guefe,  and  one  of  the  ableft  mathematicians  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Alcacer.  He  was  preceptor  to 
Henry,  king  Emmanuel’s  fon  ;  and  taught  the  mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra.  He  publifhed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works,  by  which  he  gained  great  reputation.  1. 
De  Arte  Navigandi.  2.  Annotationes  in  Theorias  Plane- 
tarum  Purbachii ;  which  are  greatly  efteemed.  3.  A  trea- 
tife  De  Crepufculis.  4.  A  treatife  on  Algebra.  Itisob- 
ferved  in  Furetiere’s  Dictionary,  that  Peter  Nonius,  in 
1530,  firft  invented  the  angles  of  45  degrees  madein  every 
meridian,  and  that  he  called  them  rhumbs  in  his  language, 
and  calculated  them  by  fpherical  triangles.  Nonius  died 
in  1577,  aged  80. 

NO'NIUS,  f.  The  name  which  is  often  given  to  the 
common  device  for  fubdividing  the  arcs  of  quadrants  and 
other  aftronomical  inftruments,  from  the  perfuafion  that 
it  was  invented  by  Nonius  or  Nunez,  of  whom  fome  ac¬ 
count  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  article.  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  aftronomers  of  the  prefent  age,  transferring  the 
honour  of  the  invention  from  Nunez  to  Peter  Vernier,  a 
native  of  Franche  Comte,  have  called  this  method  of  di- 
vifion  by  his  name.  See  Vernier.  Mr.  Adams,  howe¬ 
ver,  in  his  Geometrical  and  Geographical  Eflays,  has 
lately  (hown,  that  Clavius  the  Jefuit  may  dilpute  the  in¬ 
vention  with  them  both.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that 
Nunez  (farted  the  idea,  Clavius  improved  it,  and  Vernier 
carried  it  to  its  prefent  lfate  of  perfection.  The  method 
of  Nunez,  defcribed  in  his  treatile  De  Crepufculis,  printed 
at  Lifbon  in  1542,  confifts  in  defcribfng  within  the  fame 
quadrant  45  concentric  circles,  dividing  the  outermoft 
into  90  equal  parts,  the  next  within  into  89,  the  next  into 
88,  & c.  till  the  innermolt  was  divided  into  46  only.  O11 
a  quadrant  thus  divided  the  plumb-line  or  index  muft 
crols  one  or  other  of  the  circles  very  near  a  point  of  divi- 
fion  ;  whence,  by  computation,  the  degrees  and  minutes  of 
the  arch  might  be  ealily  afcertained.  This  method  is 
alfo  defcribed  by  Nunez  in  his  treatife  De  Arte  atque  Ra- 
tione  Navigandi,  where  he  would  fain  perfuade  himfelf 
that  it  was  not  unknown  to  Ptolomy.  But,  as  the  degrees 
sre  thus  divided  very  unequally,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  attain  exaftnefs  in  the  divifion,  efpecrafly  when  the 
numbers  into  which  the  arches  aie  to  be  divided  are  in- 
compoiite  (of  which  there  are  no  lefs  than  nine),  the  me¬ 
thod  of  diagonals,  firft  publifhed  by  Thomas  Digges,  efq. 
in  a  treatife  entitled  Alas  feu  Scalas  Mathematicae,  printed 
at  London  in  1573,  and  faid  to  be  invented  by  one  Rich¬ 
ard  Chenfeler,  was  lubftituted  in  its  room.  Nonius’s 
method  was,  however,  improved  at  different  times  and  by 
different  perfons  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  if 
Vernier  faw  either  the  original  or  any  of  the  improvements 
(and  there  can  be  littledoubt  ofhis  having feen  them  all), 
his  merit  is  only  that  of  having  applied  to  an  ufeful  prac¬ 
tical  purpofe  the  fpeculative  invention  of  another  perfon. 
Ency.  Brit.  Monthly  Rev.  vol.  xi. 

NON'NETTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Ilfoire,  and  twelve  north- north- weft  of  Brioude. 
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NON'NIUS,  or  Nunnez  (Louis),  a  learned  phyfician, 
was  the  fon  of  a  Spanifti  furgeon  fettled  at  Antwerp.  He 
lludied  at  Louvain, -and  became  diftinguifhed  for  his  claf- 
fical  erudition,  as  well  as  his  profeffional  knowledge. 
His  writings  are  chiefly  of  the  phylological  clafs.  i.  Hif- 
pania,  8vo.  1607.  relating  chiefly  to  the  ftate  of  ancient 
Spain,  2.  Ichthyophagia,  five  de  Pifcium  efu  Commenta- 
rius,  8vo.  1616.  in  this  work  he  confiders  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  phyficians  concerning  the  ufe  of  fifti  in  food, 
and  agrees  with  them  in  reprefenting  it  as  a  falutary  ali¬ 
ment  to  fedentary  and  aged  perfons,  and  thofe  of  a  weak 
conftitution.  3.  De  Re  Cibaria,  4to.  1627,  1644;  wherein 
he  confiders  alimentary  fubftances  in  general,  both  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable.  The  chief  value  of  this  work,  which 
is  curious  and  entertaining,  confifts  of  the  abundant  il- 
luftrations  of  the  Latin  poets,  particularly  Horace,  Juve¬ 
nal,  and  Martial,  arifing  from  the  opinions  and  practices 
of  antiquity  which  he  has  collefted  on  this  head.  5.  In 
1620,  he  printed  an  extenfive  commentary,  in  folio,  on 
the  Medals  of  Greece,  of  Julius  Caefar,  Auguftus,  and 
Tiberius,  publiflied  many  years  before  by  Golzius.  7. 
Some  medical  trafts  of  this  phyfician  appeared  with  Be- 
verwyck’s  book  De  Calculo,  1638.  8.  He  alfo  wrote 

fome  poems,  of  little  merit.  Gen.  Biog. 

NON'NUS,  a  Greek  poet  who  flouriflied  in  the  fifth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  works  fo  different  in  their  fubjedl  that 
they  have  by  fome  been  adjudged  to  different  authors, 
jut  critic§  generally  agree  that  they  belong  to  the  fame. 
His  “  Dionyfiacs,”  a  poem  of  forty-eight  books,  contains 
i  hiftory  of  the  birth,  adventures,  victories,  and  apotheo- 
iis,  of  Bacchus,  and  comprehends  a  vaft  mifcellany  of 
heathen  mythology  and  erudition.  It  is  wild  and  rhap- 
fodical  in  its  plan,  and  inflated  in  its,  diftion  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  extravagantly  commended  by  fome 
critics,  a  founder  judgment  has  pronounced  it  charafte- 
rifed  by  the  falfe  taife  which  accompanied  the  declining 
age  of  literature.  The  other  work  of  Nonnus  is  a  metri¬ 
cal  “  Paraphrafe  of  the  Gofpel  of  St.John.”  In  the  matter 
of  his  explanations  he  chiefly  follows  Chryfoltom  ;  and  it 
is  thought  that  he  has  rather  obfcured  than  elucidated 
his  author.  Of  his  ftyle  very  different  judgments  have 
been  formed  ;  for,  while  Du  Pin  charges  it  with  being- 
turgid  and  dithyrambic,  like  that  of  his  Dionyfiacs,  others 
have  praifed  its  clearnefs  and  attic  elegance.  This  work 
is  valuable  as  affording  fome  important  various  readings, 
which  have  been  collected  by  editors  of  the  NewTefta- 
ment.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  omits  the  incident  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery.  The  Dionyfiacs  of  Nonnus 
were  firft  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1569.  They  were  re¬ 
printed  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Eilhard  Lubin  at  Hanau 
in  1605,  and  afterwards  by  Cunseus  in  1610.  Of  his  pa¬ 
raphrafe  there  have  been  a  number  of  editions,  of  which 
the  bell  is  that  of  Dan.  Heinfius,  L.  Bat.  1627.  VoJJii 
Poet.  Gr. 

NO'NO,  a  town  of  Abyflinia  :  100  miles  fouth  of  Mine. 

NONOA'BA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay :  105 
miles  weft  of  Parral. 

NONPAREIL',  f.  [French.]  Excellence  unequalled. 

My  lord  and  mailer  loves  you  :  O  fuch  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd  tho’  you  were  crown’d 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty.  Shakespeare's  Tw.  Night. 

A  kind  of  apple.— Printers’  letter  of  a  small  si2e,  of  which  the  present  two 
lines  are  a  specimen. 

NONPAREIL',  adj.  Peerlefs.  Bullokar. — In  the  mean 
time  the  rnoft  nonpareil  beauty  of  the  world,  beauteous 
knowledge,  ftandeth  unregarded,  or  cloiftered  up  in  mere 
fpeculation.  Whitlock' s  Mann,  of  the  Eng.  1654. 

NON'PLUS,  f  [Latin.]  Puzzle  ;  inability  to  fay  or  do 
more.  A  low  word. — The  nonplus  of  my  reafon  will  yield 
a  fairer  opportunity  to  my  faith.  South. — One  or  two  rules 
on  which  their  conclufions  depend,  in  moft  men  have  go- 
-  verned  all  their  thoughts :  take  thefe  from  them,  and  they 
are  at  a  lofs,  and  their  underftanding  is  perfectly  at  a  non¬ 
plus.  Locke. 
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To  NON'PLUS,  v.  a.  To  confound;  to  puzzle;  to  put 
to  a  Hand  ;  to  flop. — Nor  is  the  composition  of  our  own 
bodies  the  only  wonder;  we  are  as  much  nonplvft  by  the 
moft  contemptible  worm  and  plant.  Glanville's  Scepjis. — • 
That  fin  that  is  a  pitch  beyond  all  thofe,  mull  needs  be 
fuch  an  one  as  muft  nonplus  the  devil  himfelf  to  proceed 
farther.  South. — Tom  has  been  eloquent  for  half  an  hour 
together,  when  he  has  been  nonplufed  by  Mr.  Dry’s  defi¬ 
ring  him  to  tell  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove. 
Spedator. 

His  parts  were  fo  accompli (h’t, 

That  right  or  wrong  he  ne’er  was  nonplujl.  Hudihrus. 

NON'SENSE,  f.  [lion  and  fcnfe.  This  word  is  laid  by 
P.  Heylin,  in  1636,  to  be  new  and  uncouth.  But  Mr. 
Malone  obferves  that  Anthony  Stafford,  in  his  Medita¬ 
tions  printed  in  i6ij,  ufesit;  writings  it,  however,  non- 
JenJe,  apparently  as  a  new  word.  It  continued  to  befo  writ¬ 
ten,  I  may  add,  long  after;  and  had  the  accent  on  fenfe ; 
as  in  an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Donne,  at  the  end  of 
his  Poems.  This  word,  Mr.  Todd  fays,  is  not  in 
Shakefpeare.]  Unmeaning  or  ungrammatical  language. — 
Many  copies  difperfed  gathering  new  faults,  I  law  more 
nonfenfe  than  I  could  have  crammed  into  it.  Dry  den. — 
This  non  fenfe  got  into  all  the  following  editions  by  a  mif- 
take  of  the  ftage  editors.  Pope  on  Shakefpeare. 

Till  underflood,  all  tales. 

Like  nonfenfe,  are  not  true  nor  falfe.  Iludihras. 

Trifles  ;  things  of  no  importance.  A  low  word. 

What’s  the  world  to  him  ? 

’Tis  nonfenfe  all.  Thomfon. 

NONSEN'SICAL,  adj.  Unmeaning;  foolifh. — They 
had  produced  many  other  inept  combinations,  or  aggre¬ 
gate  forms  of  particular  things,  and  nonfcnfical  fyftems  of 
the  whole.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

NONSEN'SICALLY,  adv.  Fooliflily  ;  ridiculoufly. — Ne¬ 
ver  was  any-thing  more  nonfenfically  pleafant.  L’Eftrange's 
Tr.  of  Quevedo. 

NONSEN'SICALNESS,/  Ungrammatical  jargon;  fool- 
ilk  abfurdity. 

NON'SUIT,  f.  Stoppage  of  a  fuit  at  law  ;  a  renouncing 
of  the  fuit  by  the  plaintiff,  moft  commonly  upon  the  dif- 
covery  of  fome  error  or  defefl,  when  the  matter  is  fo  far 
proceeded  in,  as  the  jury  is  ready  at  the  bar  to  deliver 
their  verdidl. — If  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of  delays  againft 
the  rules  of  law  in  any  ftage  of  the  aftion,  a  nonfuit  is  en¬ 
tered.  Blaclftone. 

To  NON'SUIT,  v.a.  To  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  le¬ 
gal  procefs,  for  fome  failure  in  the  management. — The 
addreffes  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  the  council,  and 
the  declarations  of  moft  counties  and  corporations,  are 
laid  afide  as  of  no  weight,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Ireland  nonfuited,  in  default  of  appearance.  Swift. 

Before  thejury  gave  their  verdift  on  a  trial,  it  was  for¬ 
merly  ufual  to  call  or  demand  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  an- 
fwer  the  amercement  to  which  by  the  oid  law  he  was  lia¬ 
ble  in  cafe  he  failed  in  his  fuit.  And  it  is  now  ufual  to 
call  him,  whenever  he  is  unable  to  make  out  his  cafe,  ei¬ 
ther  by  reafon  of  his  not  adducing  any  evidence  in  lupport 
of  it,  or  any  evidence  arifing  in  the  proper  county.  If, 
upon  the  plaintiff’s  being  called,  neither  he,  nor  any  body 
for  him,  appears,  he  is  nonfuited,  the  jurors  are  difehar- 
ged,  the  adlion  is  at  an  end,  and  the  defendant  ftiall  re¬ 
cover  his  cofts.  The  reafon  of  this  pra£tice  is,  that  a 
nonfuit  is  more  eligible  for  the  plaintiff  than  a  verdift 
againft  him  5  for  after  a  nonfuit,  which  is  only  a  default, 
he  may  commence  the  fame  fuit  again  for  the  fame  caufe 
of  action  ;  but  after  a  verdift  had,  and  judgment  confe- 
quent  thereupon,  he  is  barred  from  attacking  the  defen¬ 
dant  upon  the  fame  ground  of  complaint.  Bl.  Comm. 
vol.  iii.  1 

NON'TRON,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne  ;  twenty- 
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one  miles  north  of  Perigueux,  and  thirty  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Limoges.  Lat.  45.  32.  N.  Ion  0.44.  E._ 

NON'ZA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica:  eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Baftia. 

NOO'DLE,/  [from  noddle,  or  noddy.]  A  fool  ;  a  fim- 
pleton. 

NOODT  (Gerard),  a  learned  jurift,  was  born  in  1647 
at  Nimeguen.  He  was  educated  at  his  native  city,  in  the 
univerfity  of  which  he  ftudied  in  the  various  branches  of 
literature  and  fcience.  He  particularly  attached  himfelf 
to  jurifprudence  under  the  profeflor  of  law,  Peter  de 
Greve  ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  courfe  fuftained  two 
public  deputations.  He  afterwards  vifited  the  univerfities 
of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Franeker;  at  the  laft  of  which  he 
took  the  degree  of  dodftor  of  law  in  1669.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Nimeguen  he  waschofen  ordinary  profeflor  of  law, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1679  he  was  placed  in  the 
chair  of  law  at  Franeker  ;  and,  after  twice  declining  an 
invitation  from  Utrecht,  he  at  length  accepted  the  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  law  in  that  univerfity  in  1684;  but,  in  1686, 
he  removed  to  the  fame  ftation  at  Leyden,  which  was 
his  final  refidence.  He  was  twice  redtor  of  that  univerfity ; 
and  died  there  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  feventy-eight. 

Gerard  Noodt  was  a  man  of  a  pacific  and  tranquil  dif- 
pofition,  extremely  laborious,  and  animated  with  a  truly 
philofophical  fpirit.  He  fullered  patiently  all  objections 
to  his  opinions  from  his  ftudents  ;  and,  in  cafes  where  no 
fatisfadlory  folution  of  difficulties  could  be  found,  he 
chofe  rather  frankly  to  confefs  his  ignorance  than  to  reft 
in  dubious  explanations.  His  writings,  upon  fomeof  the 
inoft  important  topics  of  jurifprudence,  were  publifhed 
coileftively  by  himfelf  in  a  quarto  volume  at  Leyden,  in 
1713,  and  afterwards,  with  additions,  in  1724,  folio.  A 
more  correCt  and  complete  edition  was  given  at  Leyden 
in  2  vols.  folio,  in  1735,  with  the  author’s  life  by  M. 
JBarbeyrac.  His  two  treatifes,  “  De  Jure  Surnrni  Imperii 
&  Lege  Regia,”  and  “  De  Religione  ab  Imperio,  Jure 
Gentium,  libera,”  were  tranfiated  into  French  by  Bar- 
beyrac,  and  publifhed  feparately ;  the  latter  under  the 
title  of,  “  Difcours  fur  la  Liberte  de  Confidence.”  In 
the  firft  of  thefe  treatifes  the  author  fupports  republican 
principles  of  government;  in  the  fecond  he  carries  to¬ 
leration  in  matters  of  religion  to  the  fulleft  extent.  Gen. 
Biog. 

NOO'GA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Indian 
Sea  in  lat.  28.  30.  S. 

NOOGOO',  one  of  the  fmall  Friendly  iflands  :  three 
miles  north-eaft  of  Tongataboo. 

NOOGOONAMOO',  one  of  the  Hapaee  iftands,  a  little 
to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Haano. 

NOOHEE'VA,  or  Federal  Island,  one  of  the  Ingra¬ 
ham  iflands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  S.  58. S.  Ion.  140. 
5.  W. 

The  following  curious  account  has  been  taken  from  a 
Bombay  news-paper  of  the  year  1817.  “Mr.  Powell, 
commander  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  informs  us  of  the 
interefting  circumftance  of  his  having  recovered  from  a 
rock,  twenty-one  miles  north-weft  of  Nooheva,  a  man 
that  had  been  its  folitary  inhabitant  for  nearly  three 
years.  His  account  ftated,  that  early  in  1814  he  proceed¬ 
ed  thither  from  Nooheva,  with  four  others,  all  of  whom 
had  left  an  American  fliip  there,  for  the  purpofe  of  pro¬ 
curing  feathers  that  were  in  high  eftimation  among  the 
natives  of  Nooheva ;  but,  lofing  their  boat  on  the  rock, 
three  of  his  companions  in  a  ftiort  time  perilhed  through  fa¬ 
mine,  and  principally  from  third,  as  there  was  no  water 
but  what  was  fupplied  by  rain.  His  fourth  companion  con¬ 
tinued  with  him  buta  few  weeks ;  whenhe  formed  a refolu- 
tion  of  attempting  to  fwim,  with  the  aid  of  a  fplintered 
fragment  that  remainedof  their  boat,  to  theifland;  in  which 
effort  he  mult,  no  doubt,  have  perilhed.  They  had  ori¬ 
ginally  taken  fire  with  them  from  Nooheeva,  which  he  had 
always  kept  continually  burning.  The  flelh  and  blood 
of  wild  birds  Were  his  foie  aliment ;  with  the  latter  he 
£j  uenched  his  thirft  in  feafons  of  long  droughts,  and  the 
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fkulls  of  his  departed  companions  were  his  only  drinking- 
veflels.  The  difcovery  made  of  him  from  the  Queen 
Charlotte  was  purely  accidental :  the  rock  was  known  to 
be  defolate  and  barren  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  fire,  as 
the  veffel  paffed  it  in  the  evening,  attrafted  notice,  and 
produced  an  enquiry,  which  proved  fortunate  for  the  for¬ 
lorn  inhabitant  of  the  rock,  in  procuring  his  removal  to 
Nooheeva,  whither  Mr.  Powell  conveyed  him,  and  left  him 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilfon,  who  had  relided  there  for 
many  years,  and  with  whom  the  hermit  had  had  a  previous 
acquaintance. 

NOOK,  j.  [from  een  hoeck,  Teut.  a  corner.  In  fome 
parts  of  the  north  of  England,  this  word  is  pronounced 
newk.  Nook-Jhotten,  which  Shakefpeare  ufes  for  /hooting 
out  into  nooks,  is,  in  fome  places,  according  to  Mr.  Pegge, 
a  modern  application  to  a  wall  in  a  bevel,  and  not  at  right 
angles  with  another  wall.]  A  corner  ;  a  covert  made  by 
an  angle  or  interfedtion. — The  favages  were  driven  out  of 
their  great  Ards,  into  a  little  nook  of  land  near  the  river 
of  Strangford;  where  they  now  poflefs  a  little  territory. 
Davies. — In  an  old  deed  of  fir  Walter  de  Pedwardyn, 
twelve  acres  and  a  half  were  called  a  nook  of  land;  but 
the  quantity  is  generally  uncertain.  Chambers. 

Safely  in  harbour,  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call’dft  me  up.  Shakefpeare' sTempeJl. 

Thus  entred  Ihe  the  light-excluding  cave, 

And  through  it  fought  fome  inmoft  noolie  to  fave 
The  gold.  Chapman. 

NOO'KEETAH,  a  town  of  Bengal :  forty-five  miles 
north-eaft  of  Nattore. 

NOOMS  (Reynier,  or  Remigius),  better  knowm  by  his 
cognomen  Zeeman,  i.e.  Seaman,  was  born  at  Amfterdam, 
in  the  year  1612.  He  was  originally  a  failor;  but4  having 
an  innate  love  and  natural  talent  for  fine  art,  he  accuftom- 
ed  himfelf  to  imitate  on  paper  what  he  faw  ;  and,  by  pur- 
fuing  this  mode  of  ftudy  in  the  fchool  of  nature  alone, 
gradually  became  a  marine  painter  and  engraver  of  con- 
fiderable  rank  and  ability.  As  the  imitative  powers  of 
the  failor  difclofed  themfelves,  his  countrymen  could  not 
but  behold  his  productions  with  fome  degree  of  pleafing 
wonder;  nor  was  due  encouragement  withheld.  Atone 
period  of  his  life  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Berlin  ;  and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  twelve  of  his  engravings  of  Hup¬ 
ping,  See.  which  were  publifhed  here  by  Tooker,  he  refi- 
ded  for  a  time  in  London,  but  finally  returned  to  Am¬ 
fterdam,  where  he  executed  a  cdnfiderable  number  of 
plates  from  his  owndefigns  in  a  bold  and  intelligent  ftyle. 
They  confift  of  flapping  and  marine  views,  ornamented 
with  good  figures,  and  doled  by  back-grounds,  which 
are  often  beautifully  executed  and  appropriately  intro¬ 
duced. 

NOON,/,  [non,  Sax.  naivn,  Welfli ;  none,  Erfe ;  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  no?ia,  Lat.  the  ninth  hour,  at 
which  their  ccena,  or  chief  meal,  was  eaten  :  w'hence  the 
other  nations  called  the  time  of  their  dinner ,  or  chief 
meal,  though  earlier  in  the  day  by  the  fame  name.  Jokn- 
fon. — The  ninth  hour  or  noon,  was  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon :  thus  the  nones,  a  name  given  to  certain 
prayers,  began  at  twelve,  and  ended  at  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  which  was  called  high  noon.  See  Gloffi  to  Wicliffe, 
edit  Baber.  Serenius  fays  that  the  ancient  Icelanders  di¬ 
vided  the  day  into  four  intervals,  of  w'hich  noon,  fo 
called,  was  that  from  twelve  to  three.  Todd.]  The  middle 
hour  of  the  day  ;  twelve  ;  the  time  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
meridian;  mid-day. — If  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards 
the  fun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  fun. 
produces  in  me.  Locke. 

In  days  of  poverty  his  heart  was  light, 

He  funghis  hymns  at  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Harte, 

It  is  taken  for  midnight: 

Full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night 

He  faw  a  quire  of  ladies.  Dryden. 

NOON, 
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NOON,  adj.  Meridional : 

How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight,  bell, 

That  iron  tongue  of  death  !  with  folemn  knell, 

On  folly’s  errands  as  we  vainly  roam. 

Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  finds  our  thoughts  from  home. 

Young. 

NOON-DA'Y,  f.  Mid-day— The  dimnefs  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  eyes,  Ariftotle  fitly  compares  to  thofe  of  an  owl  at 
noon-day.  Boyle. 

The  bird  of  night  did  fit, 

Ev.’n  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place, 

Hooting  and  (hrieking.  ShaheJ'peare' s  Jul.  Caf. 

NOO'N-DAY,  adj.  Meridional: 

The  fcorching  fun  was  mounted  high. 

In  all  its  luitre  to  the  noon-day  fky.  Addifon's  Ovid. 

NOO'N-SHUN.  SeeNuNSHEON. 

NOO'N-STEAD,  f.  The  ftation  of  the  fun  at  noon  : 

The  free  fun, 

That  tow’rds  the  noon-Jlead  half  his  courfe  had  run. 

Drayton. 

NOO'N-TIDE,  f.  Mid-day;  time  of  noon: 

•Sorrow  breaks  feafons  and  repofing  hours, 

Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-  tide  night.  S/iakefj). 

NOO'N-TIDE,  adj.  Meridional. — Noon-tide  repaft,  or 
afternoon’s  repofe.  Milton. 

The  noon-tide  yellow  we  in  vain  require; 

’Tis  black  in  ltorm,  or  red  in  lightning  fire.  Prior. 

NOONGO'LAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  : 
twelve  miles  eaft  of  Goragot. 

NOONGOT'TY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sohagepour  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  So¬ 
fa  age  pour. 

NOO'NING,  f.  Repofe  at  noon  ;  noon-reft ;  fleeping  in 
the  day-time.  Huloet. —  Repaft  at  noon. — If  he  be  difpofed 
to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  an  evening’s  draught,  or  a 
bottle  after  midnight,  lie  goes  to  the  club,  and  finds  a 
knot  of  friends  to  his  mind.  Addifon's  Spedl.  No.  72.. 

NOONOYAN',  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mindanao.  Lat.  7.40.  N.  Ion.  122.20.  E. 

NOO'NY,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  circar  of  Hendooa: 
fifty-five  miles  weft  of  Moorlhedabad,  and  thirty-four 
north  of  Nagore.  Lat.  28.  N.  Ion.  87.  7.E. 

NOOPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  fifty- 
five  miles  eaft  of  Surat,  and  142  weft  of  Burhanpour. 
Lat.  21.  11.  N.  Ion.  73.  50.  E. 

NOORAL'DGEN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore: 
thirty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lahore. 

NOORBATORN'ZIA,  a  town  of  Thibet:  five  miles 
fouth  of  Painom  Jeung. 

NOORGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  : 
eight  miles  weft  of  Fyzabad. 

NOORGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude: 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  Lucknow. 

NOORMEHA'L,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore  : 
forty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Sultanpour. 

NOORNAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  : 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  Comillah. 

NOORPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a 
diftriCl,  in  the  fubah  of  Lahore  :  feventy  miles  north-eaft 
of  Lahore.  Lat.  32.  12  N.  Ion.  75.  5.  E. 

NOORPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Dacca. 

NOORT  POI'NT,  the  north  cape  of  the  port  of  Co- 
quimbo,  in  Chili. 

NOOSE,  f.  [probably  from  nodus,  Lat.  a  knot.]  A 
running  knot,  which  the  more  it  is  drawn  binds  the  clo- 
fer. — A  rope  and  anoo/eare  no  jelling  matters.  Arbuthuot. 

They  run  their  necks  into  a  noofe. 

They’d  break  ’em  after,  to  break  loofe.  Hudibras. 

To  NOOSE,  v.a.  to  tie  in  a  noofe ;  to  catch ;  to  entrap. 
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■ — The  fin  is  woven  with  threads  of  different  fizes,  yet  the 
leaft  of  them  ftrong  enough  to  noofe  and  entrap  us.  Gov. 
of  the  Tongue. 

NOO'TKA,  or  King  George’s  Island,  an  ifiand  in 
Nootka  Sound.  Lat.  49.  35.  N.  Ion.  126.  40.  W. 

NOO'TKA  SOU'ND,  firft  called  by  captain  Cook,  on 
his  difcovery  of  it  in  April  1778,  King  George’s  Sound, 
a  bay  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
North  America  ;  the  entrance  of  which  is  fituated  in  the 
eaft  corner  of  Hope-bay,  in  lat.  49.  33.  N.  Ion.  233.  12.  E. 
This  found  was  entered  by  Cook  between  two  rocky  points, 
lying  eaft-fouth-eaft  and  weft-north-weft  from  each  other, 
at  the  diftance  of  between  three  and  four  miles.  Within 
thefe- points  the  Sound  widens  confiderably,  and  extends 
in,  to  the  northward,  four  leagues  at  leaft,  exclufively  of 
the  feveral  branches  towards  its  bottom,  which  were  not 
afcertained.  The  middle  of  the  Sound  prefents  a  number 
of  iilands  of  various  fizes.  Here,  as  well  as  clofe  to  fome 
parts  of  the  fhore,  the  depth  of  water  is  from  47  to  90  fa¬ 
thoms,  and  even  more.  The  harbours  and  anchoring- 
places,  within  its  circuit,  are  numerous.  The  cove  in 
which  the  Britilh  fliips  lay  was  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Sound,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  largeft  of  the  iflands. 
Although  covered  from  the  fea,  it  is  expofed  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  winds,  which  occafionally  blow  with  deftruflive  vio¬ 
lence.  The  land  that  borders  on  the  fea-coaft  is  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  height,  and  level ;  but  within  the  Sound  it  riles 
every  where  into  fteep  hills,  terminating  in  round  or 
blunted  tops,  with  fome  (harp  prominent  ridges  on  their 
fides.  Their  height  is  moderate  ;  and  even  the  higheft  of 
them  are  entirely  covered  to  their  fummits  with  the 
thickeft  woods,  as  well  as  every  flat  part  towards  the  fea. 
Some  few'  fpots,  which  are  bare,  indicate  the  general 
rocky  difpofition  of  thefe  hills.  The  only  foil  upon  them 
is  a  kind  of  compoft,  produced  from  rotten  moffes  and 
trees,  about  two  feet  deep.  The  little  coves  have  beaches 
compofed  of  fragments  of  rock,  intermixed  with  pebbles; 
and  they  are  furnilhed  with  large  maffes  of  fallen  wood, 
driven  in  by  the  tide,  together  with  rills  of  frelh  water, 
fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  a  (hip,  apparently  fupplied  from 
the  rains  and  fogs  that  hover  about  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
The  water  of  thefe  rills  is  perfectly  clear,  and  eafily  dif- 
folves  foap. 

The  climate,  as  far  as  our  navigators  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  of  it,  is  infinitely  milder  than  that  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
America  finder  the  lame  parallel  of  latitude.  The  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  thermometer,  even  in  the  night,  was  never 
lower  than  420,  and  in  the  day  it  very  often  rofe  to  6o°. 
Froft  u'as  not  perceived  in  any  part  of  the  low  ground,  but 
vegetation  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs.  The  trees, 
which  grow  very  vigoroully,  and  to  a  large  fize,  are  chiefly 
the  Canadian-pine,  white  cyprefs,  the  wild  pine,  and  two 
or  three  other  forts  of  pine  lefs  common.  Of  other  vege¬ 
table  productions  there  is  little  variety.  Among  the 
rocks,  and  at  the  verge  of  the  w'oods,  were  found  ftraw- 
berry-plants,  fome  ralpberry,  currant,  and  goofeberrv, 
bullies,  in  a  flourilhing  ftate,  with  a  few  finall  black-alder 
trees.  There  are  likewife  a  fpecies  of  fow-thiftle,  goofe- 
grafs,  fome  crow’s-foot  with  a  fine  crimfon  flower,  and 
two  forts  of  anthericum,  one  with  a  large  orange  flower, 
and  another  with  a  blue  one.  In  the  fame  fituations  were 
found  fome  wild  rofe-buflies  juft  budding,  young  leeks 
with  triangular  leaves,  afmall  fort  of  grafs,  water-crefles, 
and  andromeda  in  great  abundance.  Within  the  woods 
were  moffes  and  ferns  of  different  forts.  As  captain  Cook 
and  his  companions  lay  in  a  cove  on  an  ifland,  they  ob- 
ferved  in  the  woods  there  only  two  or  three  racoons,  mar¬ 
tins,  and  fquirrels  ;  and  the  account  they  give  us  of  the 
quadrupeds  is  taken  merely  from  the  Ikins,  which  were 
brought  by  the  natives  for  fale ;  and  thefe  were  often  in 
a  very  mutilated  ftate,  and  fcarcely  enabled  them  to  de¬ 
termine  to  what  animals  they  belonged.  The  moll  com¬ 
mon  were  bears,  deer,  foxes, and  wolves.  The  fea-animals 
feen  off  the  coaft  were  whales,  porpoifes,  and  feals.  The 
fea-otter  alfo  abounds  here ;  and  the  fur  of  this  animal  is 
M  in  fofter 
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fofterand  finer  than  that  of  any  others;  fo  that  the  difco- 
very  of  this  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
where  fo  valuable  an  article  of  commerce  may  be  obtained, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  Birds  are  fcarce,  both 
as  to  fpecies  and  number;  and  thofe  that  were  feen  were 
remarkably  (hy,  owing  perhaps  to  their  being  continually 
harraffed  by  the  natives,  either  to  eat  them,  or  to  become 
pofTeffed  of  their  feathers  to  be  worn  as  ornaments.  Thofe 
which  frequent  the  woods  are  crows  and  ravens,  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thofe  in  England,  a  bluifli  jay  or  magpie, 
common  wrens,  the  Canadian  or  migrating  thrufh,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  brown  eagles  with  white  heads 
and  tails :  amongfl  thofe  which  were  diflinguifhable  by 
their  dried  fkins,  or  certain  fragments,  were  a  final  I,  fpe¬ 
cies  of  hawk,  a  heron,  and  the  large-crefled  American 
king-fifher  ;  alfo  different  fpecies  of  wood-peckers,  fome 
fmall  birds  of  the  finch  kind,  the  fand-piper,  and  hum¬ 
ming-birds  :  off  the  coafl  were  feen  gulls,  and  fliags,  wild- 
ducks,  fwans,  and  plovers.  Fifh  arc  more  plentiful  than 
birds,  though  the  variety  is  not  great:  the  principal  forts 
are  the  common  herring  and  fardine,  which  come  in  large 
fhoals,  and  at  Rated  feafons ;  breams,  both  the  filver-co- 
loured  and  gold-brown  coloured,  are  next  to  the  former 
in  quantity  ;  and  fliarks  fometimes  frequent  the  found. 
The  other  marine-animals  are  a  fmall  cruciated  medufa  or 
blubber,  ffar-fifh,  fmall  crabs,  and  the cuttle-fifh.  About 
the  rocks  are  large  mufcles,  fea-ears,  and  (hells  of  large 
chamte  ;  and  the  lmaller  forts  are  trochi,  mu  rices,  rugged 
whelks,  and  fnails.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  fmall 
cockles  and  limpets.  In  the  found,  or  upon  the  coaff, 
there  is  red  coral,  as  it  was  found  in  the  canoes  of  the 
natives.  The  only  animals  of  the  reptile  kind  obferved 
here,  and  found  in  the  woods,  were  brown  fnakes,  with 
whitifh  (tripes  on  the  back  and  fides,  which  are  harmlefs; 
and  brownifh  water-lizards.  The  infe£l-tribe  forms  a  nu¬ 
merous  clafs  ;  but  of  minerals,  no  ores  of'any  metal  were 
feen,  if  we  except  a  coarfe,  red,  earthy  or  ochry,  fub- 
ftance,  ufed  by  the  natives  in  painting  themfelves,  which 
may  probably  contain  a  little  iron  ;  with  a  white  and 
bluifh  pigment,  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Befides  the 
(tone  or  rock  that  conftitutes  the  mountains  and  (hores, 
which  fometimes  contains  pieces  of  very  coarfe  quartz, 
here  were  found  a  hard  black  granite,  a  greyi(h  whet- 
ftone,  the  common  oil-flone  of  our  carpenters.  The  na¬ 
tives  alfo  ufe  the  tranfparent  leafy  glimmer,  or  Mufcovy- 
glafs,  and  rock-cryflal. 

The  perfons  of  the  natives  are,  in  general,  under  the 
common  flature,  but  not  (lender  in  proportion;  being 
commonly  pretty  full  or  plump,  though  not  mufcular. 
The  vifage  of  mod  of  them  is  round  and  full,  and  (ome- 
times  alio  broad,  with  high  prominent  cheeks ;  and, 
above  thefe,  the  face  is  frequently  much  deprefl'ed,  or 
falling  in  between  the  temples ;  for  they  have  a  cuilom, 
fo  common  in  the  eaft,  of  depreffing  the  head  into  a  taper 
form,  which  gives  them  fome  refemblance  to  the  Chinefe 
and  Tartars.  The  head  of  the  infant  is  bound  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  with  a  kind  of  fillet  of  feveral  folds,  as  low  down  as 
the  eyes,  in  order  to  give  it  a  certain  form,  which,  at  this 
tender  age,  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  It  might  be  fup- 
pofed  that  fuch  a  tight-drawn  ligature  mufl  caufe  confi¬ 
derable  pain  to  the  child  ;  but  our  late  voyagers  never 
obferved  that  any  of  the  infants,  in  fuch  a  Rate  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  fugar-loaf  heads,  fullered  any  vilible  pain  or 
inconvenience.  Though  the  cufiom  of  comprefling  the 
head  in  this  manner  gives  them  an  unpleafant  appearance, 
by  drawing  up  the  eye-brows,  and  fometimes  producing 
the  difagreeable  elfehl  of  fquinting,  as  well  as  of  flatten¬ 
ing  the  nofe  and  diflending  the  noflrils,  they  are  by  no 
means  an  ill-looking  race  of  people.  They  have  fmall 
eyes,  black,  and  rather  languifhing  than  fparkliog;  the 
mouth  round,  with  large  round  thicki’fli  lips ;  the  teeth 
tolerably  equal  and  well  (et,  but  not  remarkably  white. 
They  have  either  no  beards  at  all, .which  is  moR  commonly 
the  cafe,  or  a  fmall  thin  one  upon  the  point  of  the  chin, 
which  is  owing  not  to  a  natural  defeat  of  hair,  but  to  its 


being  plucked  out;  fome,  and  particularly  the  old  men, 
have  not  only  confiderable  beards  all  over  the  chin,  but 
whifkers  or  muflachios.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  remarks  of  M.  de  Pauw,  Dr.  Robertfon,  and  other 
writers,  exemplified  in  the  defe<5l  of  beards  among  the 
American  Indians,  are  unfounded.  Their  eye-brows  are 
fcanty  and  narrow  ;  but  the  hair  of  the  head  is  abundant, 
and  alf’o  very  coarfe  and  Rrong;  and,  without  a  ling! e 
exception,  black,  Rraight,  and  lank,  or  hanging  down 
over  the  fhoulders.  The  neck  is  fhort ;  the  arms  and 
body  clutnfy;  and  the  limbs  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts,  as  well  as  crooked,  or  ill-made,  with  large 
feet  badly  (haped,  and  projecting  ankles.  It  is  not  eaiy 
to  diftinguilh  their  true  colour,  as  their  bodies  are  in- 
cruRed  with  paint  and  dirt ;  but  where  it  could  be  per¬ 
ceived,  the  whitenefs  of  the  (kin  appeared  almoR  to  equal 
that  of  the  Europeans,  efpecially  thofe  in  fouthern  lati¬ 
tudes.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  feems  to  be  cha- 
rafterifed  by  countenances  exhibiting  a  dull  phlegmatic 
want  of  exprefiion.  The  women  refemble  the  men  in  fize, 
form,  and  colour,  nor  are  the  fexes  eafily  diRinguifhable ; 
of  the  females,  none  even  of  thofe  who  are  in  the  prime 
of  life  have  the  leaR  pretenlions  to  be  called  handfome. 
Their  common  drefs  is  a  flaxen  garment,  or  mantle,  or¬ 
namented  on  the  upper  edge-by  a  narrow  flrip  of  fur,  and 
at  the  lower  edge  by  fringes  or  taflels ;  this  paffes  under 
the  left  arm,  and  is  tied  over  the  right  (houlder  by  a  Rring 
before  and  another  behind,  near  its  middle.  Over  this, 
which  reaches  below’  the  knees,  is  worn  a  fmall  cloak  of 
the  Tame  .fubflance,  likewife  fringed  at  the  lower  part. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  cap,  of  the  figure  of  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  or  like  a  flower-pot,  made  of  fine  matting, 
having  the  top  frequently  ornamented,  with  a  round  or 
pointed  knob,  or  bunch  of  leathern  taflels,  and  faRened 
under  the  chin.  Befides  this  drefs,  which  is  common  to 
both  fexes,  the  men  frequently  throw  over  their  other 
garments  the  (kin  of  a  bear,  wolf,  or  fea-otter,  with  the 
hair  outw’ard  ;  in  rainy  weather  they  throw  a  coarfe  mat 
about  their  fhoulders;  and  they  have  alfo  woollen  gar¬ 
ments  which  are  little  ufed.  As  they  rub  their  bodies 
conltantly  over  with  a  red  paint,  made  of  a  clayey  or  coarfe 
ochry  fubflance,  mixed  with  oil,  their  garments  contract 
a  rancid  oR'enfive  fmell,  and  a  greafy  naftinefs.  Thefe 
garments,  and  alfo  their  heads,  fwarm  with  vermin,  which 
they  pick  ofl'  with  great  compofure,  and  eat.  Although 
their  bodies  are  always  covered  with  paint,  their  faces  are 
often  Rained  with  a  black,  a  brighter  red,  or  a  white,  co¬ 
lour,  by  way  of  ornament ;  and  this  gives  them  a  ghaflly 
difgufling  afpeft.  They  alfo  flrew  the  brown  martial  mica 
upon  the  paint,  which  makes  it  glitter.  The  ears  of 
many  of  them  are  perforated  in  the  lobe  with  a  large  hole, 
and  with  two  others  higher  up  on  the  outer  edge;  and  in 
thefe  holes  they  hang  bits  of  bone,  quills  fixed  on  a  lea¬ 
thern  Rring,  fmall  (hells,  bunches  of  woollen  taflels,  or 
pieces  of  thin  copper.  The  feptum  of  the  nofe  is  alfo 
fometimes  perforated,  through  which  they  draw  a  piece 
of  foft  cord ;  and  others  wear,  in  the  fame  place,  fmall 
■thin  pieces  of  iron,  brafs,  or  copper,  (haped  almofl  like  a 
horfe-ihoe,  the  narrow  opening  of  which  receives  the  fep¬ 
tum,  fo  as  that  the  two  points  may  gently  pinch  it ;  and 
the  ornament  thus  hangs  over  the  upper  lip.  About 
their  wrifls  they  wear  bracelets  or  branches  of  white  bugle 
beads,  made  of  a  conic  fhelly  fubflance,  bunches  of  thongs, 
with  taflels,  or  a  broad  black  (hining  horny  fubflance  of 
one  piece.  About  their  ankles  they  alfo  wear  many  folds 
of  leathern  thongs,  or  the  finews  of  animals  twilled  to  a 
confiderable  thicknefs.  On  extraordinary  occafions,  when 
they  exhibit  themfelves  as  flrangers,  in  vifits  of  ceremony, 
and  when  they  go  to  war,  they  wear  the  (kins  of  animals, 
as  of  bears  and  wolves,  curioudy  ornamented ;  and  on 
the  head  a  quantity of  withe,  or. half-beaten  bark  wrapped 
about  it,  with  large  feathers,  particularly  thofe  of  eagles, 

•  interfperfed  with  fmall  white  feathers.  The  face  is  alfo 
varioufly  painted,  with  different  colours  and  galhes,  or 
belineared  with  a  kind  of  tallow,  mixed  with  paint,  formed 
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into  various  figures,  and  appearing  like  carved  work. 
Their  hair  is  alfo  feparated  into  fmall  parcels,  and  tied  at 
intervals  of  about  two  inches  to  the  end  with  thread  ;  and 
others  tie  it  together.  Thus  dreffed,  they  exhibit  a 
favage  and  incongruous  appearance,  which  is  much 
heightened  by  monftrous  decorations,  confiding  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  carved  wooden  mafks  or  vizors,  applied  to  the 
face,  the  head,  or  forehead.  Thefe  grotefque  appearances 
refemble  either  human  faces,  the  heads  of  birds,  or  thofe 
of  land  and  fea  animals.  It  is  not  certain  what  views 
they  have  in  affuming  thefe  extravagant  mafquerade  or¬ 
naments  ;  poffibly  they  may  adopt  them  on  particular  re¬ 
ligious  occafions,  or  for  diverlion  ;  or  for  intimidating 
their  enemies,  or  as  decoys  to  animals  in  the  chafe.  The 
only  drefs  among  the  people  of  Nootka,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  war,  is  a  thick  leathern  mantle  doubled,  which  feems 
to  be  the  (kin  of  an  elk,  or  buffalo  tamed.  This  forms  a 
kind  of  coat  of  mail,  or  complete  defenfive  armour.  They 
alfo  wear  a  kind  of  leathern  cloak,  covered  with  rows  of 
dried  hoofs  of  deer,  difpofed  horizontally,  appended  by 
leathern  thongs  and  covered  with  quills,  which,  when  they 
move,  makes  a  kind  of  rattling  noife,  alrnoft  equal  to 
that  of  many  fmall  bells.  Thefe  people,  thus  formida¬ 
ble  in  their  appearance  when  they  affurne  their  military 
garb,  have  not  the  lead  appearance  of  ferocity  in  their 
countenances  when  diverted  of  it ;  but  feem  to  be,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  cleftitute  of  that  animation  and  vi¬ 
vacity  which  would  render  them  agreeable  as  focial 
beings.  Such  is  their  difpofition,  that,  even  in  the  greateft 
paroxylms  of  their  rage,  they  feem  unable  to  exprefs  it 
fufficiently,  either  with  warmth  of  language  or  fignifi- 
cancy  of  gefture.  The  above  account,  and  the  annexed 
Plate,  are  copied  from  Cook’s  Voyages. 

Although  there  is  too  much  re'afon,  from  their  bring¬ 
ing  to  fale  human  (kulls  and  bones,  to  infer  that  they 
treat  their  enemies  with  a  degree  of  brutal  cruelty,  this 
circumftance  feems  to  be  only  an  indication  of  general 
agreement  of  character  with  that  of  almoft  every  tribe 
of  uncivilized  men,  and  furnifhes  no  jurt  occafion  for  re¬ 
proaching  them  with  peculiar  inhumanity.  They  appear 
to  be  a  docile,  virtuous,  good-natured,  people;  but,  not- 
withftanding  the  phlegm  of  their  temper,  quick  to  refent 
injury,  and  as  prompt  to  forgive  it.  Their  other  paf- 
iions,  and  particularly  their  curiofity,  feem  to  lie  dormant. 
Neverthelefs  they  are  not  wholly  unfufceptible  of  the 
tender  paflions.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  alleged  that  they 
are  fond  of  mufic,  which  is  moftly  of  the  grave  or  ferious 
kind.  They  fing  in  numbers  together;  and  their  fongs 
are  generally  (low  and  folemn,  with  a  cadence  or  melody 
powerfully  foothing.  Befides  their  full  concerts,  fonnets 
of  the  fame  grave  cart  are  frequently  fung  by  fingle  per¬ 
formers,  who  keep  time  by  rtriking  the  hand  againft  the 
thigh.  The  mufic,  however,  is  fometimes  varied  from  its 
predominant  folemnity  of  air;  and  ftanzas  are  fung  in  a 
more  gay  and  lively  (train,  and  even  with  a  degree  of  hu¬ 
mour.  The  only  inftruments  of  mufic  which  were  ob- 
ferved  among  them  were  a  rattle,  and  a  fmall  whiftle, 
about  an  inch  long,  incapable  of  any  variation,  from  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  hole.  The  rattles  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
made  in  the  (hape  of  a  bird,  with  a  few  pebbles  in  the 
belly  ;  and  the  tail  is  the  handle. 

In  traffic,  fome  of  them  betray  a  knavifti  difpofition, 
and  carry  off  goods  without  making  any  return.  But  in 
general,  fays  Capt.  Cook,  we  had  abundant  reafon  to 
commend  the  fairnefs  of  their  conduCl.  Such,  however, 
was  their  eagernefs  to  poffefs  iron  and  brafs,  and  Indeed 
any  kind  of  metal,  that  few  of  them  could  refill  the 
temptation  to  (leal  it,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered  ; 
nor  did  they  pilfer  any  but  that  which  they  could  convert 
to  ufeful  purports,  and  had  a  real  value  in  their  eftimation. 
Amongft  themfelves,  dealing  is  a  very  common  praClice, 
and  is  the  occafion  of  many  of  their  quarrels. 

In  the  two  towns,  or  villages,  which  feemed  to  be  the 
only  inhabited  parts  of  the  Sound,  the  number  of  occu¬ 
piers  amounted  to  about  zooo.  The  houfes  are  difpofed 
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in  ranges,  rifing  one  above  the  other;  the  larged  being 
in  front  and  the  others  of  fmaller  fize.  Thefe  ranges  are 
interrupted  or  disjoined  at  irregular  diftances,  and  they 
are  feparated  by  wider  intervals.  They  are  built  of  very 
long  and  broad  planks,  reftirig  upon  the  edges  of  each 
other,  and  fattened  by  withes  of  pine-bark.  Their  height 
at  the  fides  and  ends  is  feven  or  eight  feet ;  but  the  back 
part  is  a  little  higher,  fo  that  the  planks  flant  forward,  and 
thus  are  kept  loofe,  that  they  may  be  put  clofe  to  exclude 
rain,  or  feparated  for  letting  in  light  and  difcharging  the 
fmoke.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  they  are  wretched  hovels, 
conftruCted  with  little  or  no  ingenuity.  Their  furniture 
confirts  chiefly  of  a  great  number  of  cherts  or  boxes,  piled 
upon  each  other;  and  containing  their  fpare  garments, 
(kins,  mafks,  and  other  things  which  they  chiefly  value. 
Their  other  domeftic  utenfils  are  moftly  fquare  and  ob¬ 
long  pails  or  buckets,  to  hold  water  and  other  things  ; 
round  wooden  cups  and  bowls,  and  fmall  (hallow  wooden 
troughs,  about  two  feet  long,  out  of  which  they  eat  their 
food  ;  and  baflcets  of  twigs,  bags  of  matting,  &c.  Their 
fifhing-implements  and  other  articles  are  laid,  without 
order,  in  other  parts  of  the  houfe:  their  (leeping-benches 
have  nothing  but  the  mats.  The  naftinefs  and  ftench  of 
their  houfes  is  equal  to  the  confufion.  They  rather  re¬ 
femble  hog-fties  than  human  habitations  ;  every  thing 
within  and  without  (linking  of  fi(h,  train-oil,  and  fmoke. 
Many  of  their  houfes,  notvvithftanding  their  diforder  and 
filth,  are  decorated  with  images,  formed  of  trunks  of 
large  trees,  four  or  five  feet  high,  fet  up  fingly  or  by  pairs 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  with  the  front  carved 
into  a  human  face,  the  arms  and  hands  cut  out  upon  the 
fides,  and  varioufly  painted  ;  fo  that  they  are  truly  mon¬ 
ftrous  figures.  A  mat  is  generally  hung  before  each  of 
thefe  images,  which  the  natives  are  not  wfiliing  to  re¬ 
move  ;  and,  when  they  unveiled  thern,  they  (poke  of  them 
in  a  very  myfterious  manner.  It  is  their  cuitom  to  make 
offerings  to  thefe  images,  and  they  expeCl  others  to  do  the 
fame.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  are  reprefen- 
tatives  of  their  gods,  or  fymbols  of  fome  religious  or  fu- 
perftitious  objeCt ;  but  Cook  fays,  they  were  held  in  flight 
eftimation,  as  for  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron  or  brafs  he 
could  have  purchafed  all  the  gods  (if  the  images  were 
fuch)  in  the  place. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  men  feems  to  be  that  of 
fiftaing,  and  killing  land  or  fea  animals  for  the  fuftenance 
of  their  families  ;  and  the  women  occupy  themfelves  in 
manufacturing  their  woollen  or  flaxen  garments,  or  in 
preparing  the  fardines  for  drying.  The  women  alfo  go 
in  fmall  canoes  to  gather  mufcles  and  other  (hell-filli. 
The  young  men  feemed  to  be  the  moft  indolent  in  this 
community  ;  for  they  lay  about,  balking  themfelves  in 
the  fun,  or  wallowing  in  the  (and,  like  hogs,  wdthout  any 
covering.  But  this  difregard  of  decency  was  confined  to 
the  men:  the  women  were  always  clothed,  and  behaved 
with  the  utmoft  propriety.  Thefe  people  fpend  much 
time'in  their  canoes  in  the  fummer-feafon  ;  eating  and 
deeping  in  them,  efpecialiy  in  thofe  of  the  largelt  fort, 
which  indeed  are  much  more  comfortable  habitations 
than  their  houfes.  Their  chief  food  confifts  of  fifli,  muf¬ 
cles,  fmaller  fliell-fifh,  and  fea-animals.  Their  moft  com¬ 
mon  vegetables  are  two  forts  of  liliaceous  root,  which 
have  a  mild  fweetifli  talle,  are  mucilaginous,  and  are  eaten 
raw.  Another  root  rertmbles  our  liquorice,  and  another 
a  fern-root.  They  have  alfo  other  roots,  which  they  eat 
raw.  It  is  their  common  praClice  to  road  or  broil  their 
food,  for  they  feem  to  be  unacquainted  with  our  method 
of  boiling.  They  are  as  filthy  in  their  mode  of  eating  as 
they  are  in  their  perfons  and  their  houfes.  The  troughs 
and  platters  in  which  they  put  their  food  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  wa(hed  fince  they  were  firft  made.  Every  thing 
folid  is  torn  to  pieces  with  their  teeth;  and,  having  no 
idea  of  cleanlinefs,  they  eat  the  roots  which  they  dig  from 
the  ground,  without  (baking  off  the  dirt  that  adheres  to 
them. 

Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  flings,  fpears, 
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fliort  truncheons  of  bone,  and  a  fmall  pick-axe  like  the 
American  tomahawk;  it  is  a  done,  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  by  the  other  fattened  into 
a  handle  of  wood  :  the  handle  refembles  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  human  figure,  and  the  (tone  is  fixed  in  the 
mouth,  fo  as  to  reprefent  an  enormoufly-large  tongue  ; 
and,  to  make  the  refemblance  ftronger,  they  affix  human 
hairs  to  it.  That  their  w'ars  are  frequent  and  bloody  is 
evident,  from  the  number  of  human  lkulls  which  they 
offered  for  fale.  Their  manufactures  and  mechanical  arts 
are  more  extenfive  and  ingenious,  both  as  to  defign  and 
execution,  than  might  have  been  expedited  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  in  fo  bad  a  ftate  of  civilization,  and  of  fo  indolent  a 
temper.  Their  flaxen  garments  are  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  pine-tree,  beaten  into  a  hempen  ftate.  Their  woollen 
garments  have  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  to  woven  cloth, 
though  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  loom. 
The  wool  is  taken  from  different  animals,  as  the  fox  and 
brown  lynx.  The  ornamental  figures  in  thefe  different 
garments  are  difpofed  with  great  tafte,  and  dyed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours.  Their  fondnefs  for  carving  is  manifefted 
in  every  thing  that  is  made  of  wood.  Small  whole  human 
figures,  representations  of  birds,  fifh,  land  and  fea  animals, 
models  of  their  houfehold  utenfilsand  of  theircanoes,  are 
found  among  them  in  great  abundance.  They  alfo  praCtife 
drawing  for  various  purpofes.  The  whole  procefs  of  their 
whale-fifhery  is  painted  on  the  caps  they  wear.  Their  rude 
performances  in  this  way  ferve  to  ftiow,  that,  though 
there  be  no  appearance  of  the  knowledge  of  letters  amonglt 
them,  they  have  fome  notion  of  commemorating  and  re- 
prefenting  aftions  in  a  permanent  manner,  independently 
of  wdiat  may  be  recorded  in  their  fongs  and  traditions. 
Their  canoes  are  of  a  Ample  ftruCture,  but  well  adapted 
to  every  ufeful  purpofe.  The  largeft,  which  carry  twenty 
people  or  more,  are  formed  of  one  tree.  Many  are  forty 
feet  long,  feven  broad,  and  about  three  deep.  From  the 
middle,  towards  each  end,  they  become  gradually  nar¬ 
rower,  the  after-part,  or  ftern,  ending  abruptly  or  per¬ 
pendicularly,  with  a  fmall  knob  on  the  top  ;  but  the  fore¬ 
part  is  lengthened  out,  ftretching  forward  and  upw'ard, 
ending  in  a  notched  point  or  prow',  confiderably  higher 
than  the  fides  of  the  canoe,  which  run  nearly  in  a  ftraight 
line.  They  are  moftly  without  ornament ;  nor  have  they 
any  feats,  or  fupporters,  on  the  in  tide,  except  feveral 
round  flicks,  fomewhat  thicker  than  a  cane,  placed  acrofs, 
at  mid-depth.  They  are  very  light,  and  by  means  of  their 
breadth  and  flatnefs  they  fwim  firmly,  without  an  out¬ 
rigger,  which  none  of  them  have,  and  in  which  refpeCt 
they  differ  from  thofe  of  other  countries.  Their  paddles 
are  fmall  and  light,  and  in  managing  them  they  are  very 
dextrous.  Their  implements  for  fifhing  and  hunting, 
which  are  ingenioufly  contrived  and  w>ell  made,  are  nets, 
hooks  and  lines,  harpoons,  gigs,  and  an  inftrument  like 
an  oar  ;  which  laft  is  about  twenty  feet  long,  four  or  five 
inches  broad,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Each  edge, 
for  about  tw'o-thirds  of  its  length,  the  other  part  being 
a  handle,  is  fet  with  fliarp  bone-teeth,  about  two  inches 
long.  Herrings  and  fardines,  and  fuch  other  fmall  fifli  as 
come  in  flioals,  are  attacked  with  this  inftrument,  which 
is  ftruck  into  theftioal,and  the  fifli  are  caught  either  upon 
or  between  the  teeth.  Their  hooks  are  made  of  bone  and 
wood;  and  the  harpoon,  which  is  excellently  contrived, 
is  compofed  of  a  piece  of  bone,  cut  into  two  barbs,  in 
which  is  fixed  the  oval  blade  of  a  large  mufcle-fliell,  in 
which  is  the  point  of  the  inftrument.  To  this  is  fattened 
a  rope  of  about  two  or  three  fathoms;  and  for  throwing 
this  harpoon  they  ufe  a  fliaft  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  long,  to  which  the  line  or  rope  is  attached,  and  to 
one  end  of  it  the  harpoon  is  filled,  fo  as  to  feparate  from 
the  thaft,  and  leave  it  floating  upon  the  water  as  a  buoy, 
when  the  animal  darts  away  with  the  harpoon.  In  kill¬ 
ing  land-animals  of  the  fmaller  fort,  they  ufe  arrows ;  and 
engage  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  with  their  fpears.  In 
decoying  animals  they  cover  themfelves  with  a  fkin,  and 
run  nimbly  about  upon  all  fours,  making  at  the  fame 


time  a  kind  of  noife  or  neighing  ;  and  on  thefe  occafions 
they  put  on  the  matks,  or  carved  heads,  as  well  as  the  real 
dried  heads,  of  the  different  animals.  Their  ropes  are 
made  either  from  thongs  of  fkins  and  finews  of  animals, 
or  of  the  flaxen  fubftance  which  is  the  material  of  their 
mantles.  The  chiffel  and  the  knife  are  the  only  inftru- 
ments  of  iron  which  they  ufe.  Their  iron  tools  are  ftiar- 
pened  upon  a  whetftone,  and  always  kept  bright.  The 
mod  probable  method  by  which  they  get  their  iron  is  by 
trading  for  it  with  other  Indian  tribes,  who  either  have 
immediate  communication  with  European  fettlements 
upon  that  continent,  or  receive  it,  perhaps,  through  fe¬ 
veral  intermediate  nations.  Mr.  Gore  even  procured  two 
filver  fpoons,  of  a  conftruClion  fimilar  to  what  may  be 
obferved  in  fome  Flemifli  pictures,  from  a  native  who 
wore  them  round  his  neck  as  an  ornament.  It  is  moft 
probable  that  thefe  had  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
way  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  Canada;  or  even  from  the 
north-weftern  parts  of  Mexico. 

Their  language  is  neither  harfh  or  difagreeable,  any 
farther  than  proceeds  from  their  ufing  the  h  and  h  with 
more  force  than  we  do;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  abounds 
rather  with  labial  and  dental  than  with  guttural  founds. 
The  fimple  founds,  that  are  either  wholly  wanting,  or 
rarely  uied,  are  thofe  reprefented  by  the  letters  b,  d,  f,g , 
r,  and  v.  In  their  language  there  feem  to  be  few  preposi¬ 
tions  or  conjunctions ;  and  it  is  altogether  deftitute  of 
even  a  Angle  interje&ion  to  exprefs  furprife  or  admiration. 
The  affinity  it  may  bear  to  other  languages,  we  have  not 
been  able  fufficiently  to  trace,  not  having  proper  fpecimens 
to  compare  it  with  ;  but,  from  the  few  Mexican  words 
we  have  procured,  there  is  an  obvious  agreement  through¬ 
out  the  language,  in  the  frequent  terminations  of  the 
words  in  l,  tl,  or  z. 

A  fmall  affociation  of  Britifti  merchants  refidentin  the 
Eaft  Indies  had,  early  in  the  year  1786,  formed  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  opening  a  trade  to  this  part  of  the  world,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupplying  the  Chinefe  market  with  furs.  The 
principal  point  towards  which  thefe  expeditions  were  di¬ 
rected,  was  Nootka  Sound  ;  and  the  adventurers,  being 
in  fome  degree  fatisfied  with  their  traffic,  took  meafures, 
in  the  year  1788,  to  fecure  to  themfelves  a  permanent 
fettlement.  But  the  Spaniards  were  jealous  of  the  in- 
trufion  of  the  Englifh  into  a  part  of  the  world  which  they 
had  long  been  deiirous  to  regard  as  their  exclufive  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  accordingly  a  frigate  was  difpatched  from  the 
province  of  Mexico,  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  commerce.  The^panifh  frigate  arrived  in  May  1789, 
and  captured  two  Englifh  veffels  in  the  following  July,  at 
the  fame  time  taking  poffeffion  of  the  little  fettlement 
which  had  been  formed  upon  the  coaft.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  appeared  likely  to  involve  us  in  an  expenfive  war. 
Happily,  however,  for  both  countries,  and  perhaps  for 
Europe,  the  matter  w’as  amicably  fettled,  as  related  under 
the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  774,  5.  See  alfo  Mante’s 
Hift.  of  the  Wars  of  England,  vol.  vii.  Cooke’s  Third 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.  and  Meares’s  Voyage  to  the  North-Weft 
Coaft  of  America. 

NOOVIL'LA,  a  town  of  Eaft  Florida:  fifty-four  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  St.  Mark. 

NOP',  or  No'pe,  f.  A  kind  of  bird;  the  Loxia  rubi- 
cilla. — The  redfparrow,  the  nope,  the  redbreaft,  and  the 
wren.  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

NOPH,  [Heb.  a  honeycomb.]  The  name  of  a  coun¬ 
try  mentioned  in  Ifaiah  ;  fuppofed  to  be  Memphis,  in 
Egypt. 

NO'PELN,  or  Chris'tianopel,  a  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  province  of  Blekingen  :  it  is  fortified,  and  almoft 
furrounded  by  the  Baltic,  in  the  manner  of  a  peninfula. 
In  1603,  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  gave  it  a  charter 
of  privileges,  and  called  it  by  Jus  name.  But  it  loft  thofe 
privileges  in  the  year  1610,  when  it  was  taken  by  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  who  was  at.  that  time  hereditary  prince,  or 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Carlfcrona, 
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NOQ'UET’s  BA'Y,  a-  bay  of  Canada,  on  the  'north- 
well  coaft  of  Lake  Michigan  :  forty-five  miles  long,  and 
eighteen  wide.  Lat.  45.  25.  N.  Ion.  86.  20.  W. 

NOR,  conjunct,  [we  or.]  A  particle  marking  the  fecond 
or  fubfequent  branch  of  a  negative  propoiition  ;  correlative 
to  neither  or  not. — I  neither  love  nor  fear  thee.  Shakefpeare. 

■ — Neither  love  will  twine,  nor  hay.  Marvel. — Two  nega¬ 
tives  are  fovnetimes  joined,  but  not  according  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  our  prefent  language,  though  rightly  in  the 
Saxon  : 

Mine  eyes,  when  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not , 

Nor,  I  am  fure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt.  Shakefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

Neither  is  fometimes  included  in  nor,  but  not  elegantly. — 
Simois  nor  Xanthus  Avail  be  wanting  there.  Dryden. 
Before  her  gates  hill  wolves  and  lions  lay ; 

Which  with  her  virtuous  drugs  fo  tame  (lie  made, 

That  wolfe  nor  lion  would  one  man  invade.  Chapman. 

Povv’r,  difgrace,  nor  death,  could  ought  divert 

Thy  glorious  tongue,  thus  to  reveal  thy  heart.  Daniel. 

Nor  is  in  poetry  ufed  in  the  firft  branch  for  neither. — I  nor 
love  myfelf  nor  thee.  B.  JonJ'on. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight, 

Or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel.  Milton's  P.  L. 

I,  whom  nor  avarice  nor  pleafures  move ; 

Yet  mull  myfelf  be  made  a  (lave  to  love.  Waljh. 

NO'RA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weft- 
manland  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-north- weft  of  Upfal. 

NORAD'DIN,  the  fon  of  Sanguin,  or  Emadeddin, 
fultan  of  Aleppo  and  Nineveh.  When  his  father  was 
(lain  by  his  eunuchs  at  the  fiege  of  Calgembar,  in  1145, 
Noraddin  and  his  brother  Seiffeddin,  divided  the  dates 
between  them.  The  former  obtained  the  fovereignty  of 
Aleppo,  and  by  his  prudence  became  one  of  the  mod  po¬ 
tent  princes  in  the  Eaft.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  very 
greatly  again  ft  the  Chriftians  in  the  time  of  the  Crufades, 
and  defeated  Jofcelyn  count  of  Edeffa,  and  Raymond 
prince  of  Antioch,  after  which  he  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Egypt.  He  died  in  1174.  He  is  chara&erifed  as  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  and  many  inftances  are  related  of 
his  liberality. 

NORAGUA'CHI,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cinaloa  :  130  miles  north-eaft  of  Cinaloa. 

NORA'GUES,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  4.  50  N.  Ion.  53-.  6.  W. 

NORA'IE  (La),  a  town  of  Canada,  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence:  twenty-fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Montreal. 

NORAMPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  fifteen  miles 
Couth -eaft  of  Calcutta. 

NORANTE'A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ascium  and  Marc- 

GR  AVIA. 

NOR'BA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Latium,  at  Come  diitance  to  the  left  of  the  Appian  Way. 
Its  ruins  are  Hill  viiible ;  and  confift  of  a  wall  about  five 
or  fix  miles  in  circuit,  gates,  towers,  and  other  traces  of 
buildings. 

NOR'BA  CAsSARE'A  (now  Alcantara  in  Eftrama- 
dura),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Lufitania,  fituated  towards 
the  north- weft,  on  the  Tagus.  Pliny  calls  it  Norlenfis 
Colonia,  which  proves  that  it  was  a  Roman  colony. 

NOR'BARKE,a townofSweden,in  Dalecarlia:  twenty- 
two  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Htdemora. 

NORBEKI'TEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen,  011  the  left  bank  of  the  Pregel  :  forty-eight 
miles  eaft  of  Kbnigfberg. 

NOR'BERG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Weftmanland,  near  which  are  the  bed  iron-mines  in  the 
province:  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Stroemftiolm. 

NOR'BERT,  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
founder  of  the  Prsmortre  order  of  Auguftinian  monks, 
was  defeended,.  on  his  father’s  and  mother’s  fide,  from 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1x67. 


Come  of  the  mod  illuftrious  families  of  Germany,  and 
born  at  Santen,  a  village  belonging  to  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  in  the  year  1082.  He  was  educated  in  the  palace 
of  Frederic  archbiftiop  of  Cologne;  and  was  afterwards 
called  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  whom  he 
was  related.  Having  made  choice  of  the  ecclefiaftical  life, 
he  received  deacon’s  and  prieft’s  orders  in  the  fame  day  ; 
and  was  made  a  canon  of  his  native  place,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
moted  to  feveral  other  benefices.  Afterwards  the  em¬ 
peror  created  him  his  almoner,  and  offered  him  the  in- 
veftiture  of  the  biftiopric  of  Cambray,  which  he  refufed. 
He  was  diftinguiOied  by  a  pleafing  perfon,  agreeable  man¬ 
ners,  wit,  and  vivacity,  which  rendered  his  company 
much  fought  after;  and,  from  frequently  mixing  with 
the  gay  and  diffipated  courtiers,  he  was  inlenfibly  cor¬ 
rupted  by  their  bad  example,  and  difgraced  his  profellioii 
by  partaking  in  their  irregularities  and  vices.  Being 
feized,  however,  with  compun6tion,  he  had  the  fortitude 
to  divorce  himfelf  from  his  feducing  connections ;  re- 
figned  his  different  preferments;  fold  his  patrimony,  and 
diftributecl  the  proceeds  among  the  poor.  He  now  zea- 
loufly  devoted  himfelf  to  the  office  of  preaching;  wan¬ 
dering  about  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  purpofe  of  combating  heretics,  and  reforming 
the  vicious  and  profligate.  Having  in  the  courfe  of  his 
rambles  arrived  at  Laon  in  Picardy,  Bartholomew,  bifhop 
of  that  fee,  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  known,  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  a  fequeftered  dale,  named  Premontre,  to 
which  he  retired  in  tiie  year  1120,  and  there  founded  an 
inftitution  of  canons-regular,  which  took  its  title  from 
the  name  of  the  fecluded  fpot.  Hither  he  attracted  vail 
crowds  by  the  popularity  of  his  fermons,  and  gained 
many  difciples,  who  fubmitted  to  his  code  of  difeipline, 
formed  on  the  refolutions  of  St.  Auguftine,  with  the  fe- 
vere  inj  undlion  of  perpetual  lilence,  and  permiffion  to 
have  only  one  frugal  meal  each  day.  This  order  was  con¬ 
firmed,  in  1 126,  by  pope  Honorius  II.  Soon  afterwards 
Norbert  fucceeded  in  founding  eight  other  monafteries, 
which  adopted  his  difeipline.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
fent  for  to  Antwerp,  to  combat  a  fanatic  of  the  name  of 
Tanchelin,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  enemies,  under 
the  pretence  of  introducing  reformation  into  the  church, 
gave  full  fcope  to  the  indulgence  of  his  ambition  and  fen- 
fiuality.  In  the  year  1127,  having  taken  a  journey  into 
Germany,  the  people  and  clergy  of  Magdeburg,  by  their 
importunity,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  of  the  arch- 
bifliopric  of  their  city.  In  the  year  1131-,  he  was  prefent 
at  the  council  of  Rheims,  which  confirmed  the  eleilion 
of  pope  Innocent  II.  and  he  accompanied  the  emperor 
Lotharius  to  Rome,  when  he  advanced  with  an  army  to 
expel  from  the  feat  of  papal  government  Anacletus  II. 
the  rival  of  that  pontiff.  He  died  at  Magdeburg  in  1134, 
when  only  fifty-two  years  of  age.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
placed  him  in.  the  catalogue  of  faints  in  the  year  1584. 
None  of  his  writings  are  extant,  excepting  a  fhort  moral 
difeourfe,  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation  to  the  monks  of 
his  order,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  tvventy-firft  volume 
of  the  Bibl.  Patr..  Caves's  Hijl.  Lit.  vol.  ii. 

NOR'BERT,  a  capuchin  friar,  famous  for  his  adven¬ 
tures  and  his  hollility  to  the  Jefuits,  was  the  fon  of  a 
.weaver  at  Bar-le-Duc,  of  the  name  of  Parifot,  where  he 
.was  born  in  the  year  1697.  He  embraced  the  monadic 
life  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael  in  the  year  1716;  and  in 
1734,  when  the  provincial  went  to  Rome,  to  affift  at  the 
election  of  a  general  of  the  order,  he  was  felefted  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  the  capacity  of  fecretary.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fuch  ability,  that  he 
attracted  the  notice  and  fecured  the  favour  of  forme  of  the 
cardinals,  who  obtained  for  him  the  pod  of  attorney- 
general  of  the  foreign  millions.  In  the  year  1736,  we  find 
him  at  Pondicherry  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  M.  Dupleix  the  governor, .who  made  him 
parilh-priell  of  that  city.  Here  he  quarrelled  with  the 
Jefuits,  by  whofe  intrigues  he  was  deprived  of  that  living 
upon  which  he  removed  from  the  Eaft  Indies  to  America. 
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In  this  country  he  exerc'ifed  the  miniflerial  fun&ions  Tor 
t  wo  or  three  years,  and  in  174.4.  returned  to  Rome.  Father 
Norbert  now  employed  himfelf  in  drawing  up  an  account 
ofthe  religious  rites  of  the  Malabar  Chriflians  ;  and,  that 
he  might  not  be  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  he  withdrew  to  Lucca,  where  he  completed  and  pub- 
Jilhed  his  work,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  “  Hiflorical  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Millions  into  the 
Indies.”  This  work,  though  the  flyle  of  it  is  faulty  and 
inelegant,  abounds  in  curious  fafts,  and  excited  a  great 
fenfation  at  its  fil'd  appearance,  by  difcovering  the  means 
made  ufe  of  by  the  milfionaries  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus 
in  order  to  increafe  their  number  of  converts,  by  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  retain,  with  their  new'  principles,  the  fuper- 
ilitions  and  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed  in  their 
childhood.  This  difcovery  highly  exafperated  the  Jefuits 
againfl  him;  and  was  indeed  fo  much  dilapproved  of  by 
many  of  his  own  community,  that,  to  avoid  the  eftedfs 
of  their  refentment,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  retire  to  Ve¬ 
nice,  whence  he  went  to  Holland,  and  from  that  country 
to  England,  where  he  eflablilhed,  within  three  miles  of 
London,  two  manufactories  of  tapeflry,  one  in  imitation 
of  the  tapeflry  of  the  Gobelins,  and  the  other  of  that  of 
Chaillot.  Afterwards  he  removed  into  Prulfia,  and  from 
thence  into  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick.  Here  he  received, 
in  1759,  a  brief  from  the  pope  which  permitted  him  to 
afi’ume  the  habit  of  a  fecular  pried.  Taking  the  name  of 
the  abbe  Plaid,  he  now  went  to  France,  which  he  foon 
quitted,  and  repaired  to  Portugal.  In  this  country  his 
quarrel  with  the  Jefuits,  and  their  hatred  to  him,  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  court,  which  bedow'ed  on  him  a  conli- 
derable  penfion.  Having  completed. in  this  afylum  his 
great  w'ork  againd  the  Jefuits,  he  revifited  France,  where 
lie  committed  it  to  the  prefs  in  6  vols.  4-to.  Afterwards 
he  re-entered  the  order  of  Capuchins  at  Commercy  ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  again  quitted  their  community, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  a  village  in  Lorraine,  where  he 
finifhed  his  wandering  life  in  1770,  when  he  was  about 
feventy-three  years  of  age.  Gen.  Bing. 

NOR'BORG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  idand  of 
Aden.  Lat.  55.  3.  N.  Ion.  9.  4.6.  E. 

NOR'BURY,  a  village  in  Staftordlhire,  on  the  fouth- 
wed  tide  of  Ecclelhall.  Here  is  an  echo,  which,  taken  440 
yards  north-ead  from  the  manor-houfe,  near  a  little  bank 
under  a  wood-fide,  repeats  in  a  dill  day  10  or  11  fyllables 
-very  diflin&ly,  and  12  or  13  if  fpoken  very  quick.  It  is 
marked  that  the  banks  of  the  Black  Meer,  in  this  paridi, 
grow  forward  every  year  over  the  furface  of  the  water,  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  yards  every  feven  years.  England's 
Gazetteer. 

NOR'BURY,  a  village  in  Surry.  See  Leatherhead, 
-yol.  xii.  p.  427, 

NOR'CIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  l’uffragan  of  the  pope.  This  city  is 
governed  by  its  own  magidrates  :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
ead  of  Spoleto,  and  forty-eight  north-ead  of  Rome.  Lat. 
42.  37.  N.  Ion.  13,  4.  E. 

NORD  LI'BRE.  See  Conpe',  vol.  v. 

NORD  FIO'RD,  a  bay  on  the  north  coad  of  Iceland, 
Lat.  66.  N.  Ion. .17.  46.  N. 

NOR'DBERG  (Joran),  dodlor  of  theology,  and  chap¬ 
lain  to  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  the  year  1677.  After  completing  his  education 
at  the  univerlity  of  Upfal,  he  entered  into  holy  orders  in 
1703  ;  and,  being  appointed  chaplain  extraordinary  to 
the  artillery,  joined  the  Swedilh  army,  then  encamped  be¬ 
fore  Thorn,  and  remained  with  it  during  the  campaigns 
in  Poland  and  Saxony  till  the  year  1 709.  In  the  courfe  of 
that  period,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  mod  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  the  German  literati  at  Dantzic,  Brellau,  Leip- 
fic,  Wittenberg,  and  Halle;  and  was  promoted  to  be  fird 
chaplain  to  the  royal  life-guards  and  chaplain  to  the  court. 
After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Ptiltowa,  lie  was.  taken 
prifoiver  by  the  Rudians;  but  was  indulged  with  pertnif- 
fion  to  remain  in  the  fame  place  with  count  Piper,  the 
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Bwedifli  minider,  alfo  a  captive,  whom  he  accompanied  In 
all  the  removals  he  experienced  during  his  long  confine¬ 
ment.  Being  exchanged  in  1715,  he  returned,  through 
Finland,  to  Stockholm  ;  and  next  year  repaired  to  his  So¬ 
vereign  at  StraKund;  and  afterwards  attended  him  to 
Scandinavia,  and  in  his  expedition  to  Norway.  About 
the  end  of  the  above  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  living 
of  St.  Clara  and  St.  Olaus  at  Stockholm  ;  and  in  1731  was 
feledled  to  compote  a  Hidory  of  Charles  XII.  a  talk  which 
he  executed  in  a  very  ample  manner,  partly  from  his  own 
knowledge,  and  partly  from  information  communicated 
to  him  by  various  perfons  who  had  accompanied  rise 
northern  hero  in  his  campaigns.  The  manufcript,  during 
the  progrefs  of  the  work,  was  fubmitted  to  the  revilion  of 
queen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  king’s  fider ;  who  corrected 
it  in  feveral  places,  and  made  additions  to  it  with  her  own 
hand.  It  then  underwent  a  further  examination  by  a 
commifiion  nominated  for  that  purpofej  and,  having  re¬ 
ceived  its  fandlion,  was  publilhed  at  Stockholm  in  1740, 
in  2  vols.  folio;  and  was  afterwards  tranllated  into  Ger¬ 
man  and  French.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Nordberg 
fudered  very  much  from  bad  health  ;  and  died  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  1744.  He  was  always  held  in  great  edeem  by  his 
fovereign,  and  after  his  death  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
queen  his  fuccefior.  His  dyle  is  dry  and  tedious ;  and  his 
literary  labours,  in  general,  difplay  more  induflry  than, 
talent.  His  other  works,  befides  his  hidory,  confid 
chiefly  of  funeral-fermons,  of  which  he  leems  to  have 
written  a  great  many.  Gezelii  Biugraphijka  Lexicon. 

NOR'DEN,  a  feaport-town  of  Ead  Frielland,  lituated 
about  three  miles  from  the  German  Sea,  and  the  olded 
town  in  Ead  Frielland;  open,  but  large,  and  commercial, 
containing  a  good  harbour:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Emden. 
Lat.  53.  34.  N.  Ion.  7.  10.  E. 

NOR'DEN  (Frederic  Louis),  a  naval  officer  in  the 
Daniih  fervice,  was  born  at  Gluckfladt,  in  Holflein,  in  the 
year  1708.  He  was  (killed  in  mathematics,  (hip-building, 
and  all  the  branches  of  agriculture.  In  1732  he  obtained 
a  penfion  to  enable  him  to  travel  for  the  purpofe  of  flu¬ 
dying  the  condruftion  of  (hips,  particularly  the  galleys 
and  other  rowing-veflels  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
fpent  about  three  years  in  Italy ;  and,  Chriflian  VI.  being 
defirous  of  obtaining  a  circumdantial  account  of  Egypt, 
Mr.  Norden,  while  at  Florence,  received  an  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  travels  into  that  country.  He  publilhed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Travels  into  Egypt  and  Nubia  in  the  year 
1756,  which  were  tranllated  into  theEnglilh  by  Dr.  Peter 
Templeman.  In  the  war  between  England  and  Spain, 
Mr.  Norden,  then  a  captain  in  the  Daniih  navy,  attended 
count  Ulric  Adolphus,  a  lea-captain,  to  England  ;  and 
they  went  out  volunteers  under  fir  John  Norris,  and  after¬ 
wards  under  fir  Chaloner  Ogle.  During  his  refidence  in 
London,  Mr.  Norden  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  and  gave  the  public  drawings  of  lome  ruins  and 
coloflal  flatues  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  an  account  of 
the  lame  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1741,  After 
this  he  undertook  a  tour  into  France,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
J  741- 

NOR'DENBURG,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  province  of 
Natangen,  on  a  lake;  founded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights 
in  1305:  eighteen  miles  north. north-ead  of  Radenburg, 
and  forty-five  fouth-ead  of  Koniglherg.  Rat.  54,  j6.N. 
Jon.  ai.  45.  E. 

NORDERNA'Y,  an  illand  in  the  German  Occam  near 
the  coad  of  Ead  Frielland,  about  four  miles  long,  and  two 
where  broaded.  Lat.  53.  40.  N,  Ion.  7.  8.E. 

NQR'DFOF,,  a  lake  of  Norway,  thirty-twq  miles  in 
circumference :  fifty  miles  wed  of  Chrifliana, 

NORDHAL'BEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bilfiopric 
of  Bamberg:  thirty-fix  miles  north-ead  of  Bamberg,  and 
feventeen  wefl-north-wefl  of  Hof.  Lat.  50.  23,  N,  Ion. 
11.  37.  E, 

NOR'DI-IAUSEN,  a  city  of  Germany?  lituated  on  the 
Zorge,  between  the  county  of  Kohenfleiq  qnd  the  lord- 
fllip  of  Klettenberg,  and  diyided  into  Old  and  New,  In 
$  it 
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it  are  feven  Lutheran  churches,  and  a  well-built  orphan- 
houfe.  This  city  carries  on  a  good  corn-trade  to  the 
Upper  Harz,  and  diftiis  great  quantities  for  brandy,  with 
manufactures  of  marble  and  alabafter,  the  materials  for 
which  are  brought  from  Stollberg  and  Hohenftein.  It 
was  a  free  imperial  city  from  its  firft  foundation  ;  but  the 
emperor  Rodolphus  II.  in  1600,  conferred  it  on  the  elec¬ 
toral  houfe  of  Saxony,  which,  in  1697,  made  an  abfolute 
stud  perpetual  cefiion  of  it  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Bran- 
denburg;  but  in  1717,  that  houfe,  in  confideration  of  the 
fum  of  50,000  rix-dollars,  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  emoluments.  In  1802,  it  was  given 
again  among  the  indemnities  to  the  king  of  Pruftia ;  in 
1807,  it  was  annexed  to  Weftphalia  ;  and  we  believe  the 
iate  peace  has  reftored  it  to  Pruflia.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles 
north  of  Erfurt.  Lat.  51.  28.  N.  Ion.  10.  56.  E. 

NOR'DHEIM,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  principality 
of  Calenberg,  on  the  Ruhme,  which  at  this  place  divides 
itfelf  into  two  branches  :  over  each  of  them  is  a  bridge  of 
ftone,  and  the  whole  river  runs  into  the  Leine.  Nord- 
lieim  is  the  third  in  order  of  the  great  towns  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Calenberg.  It  has  only  one  parilh-church  ; 
but  contains,  likewife,  a  grammar-fchool,  and  fome  ma¬ 
nufactures.  It  was  erefted  into  a  town,  in  1252,  by  Al¬ 
bert  the  Great.  It  is  ten  miles  north  of  Gottengen.  Lat. 
51.  40.  N.  Ion.  9.  57.  E. 

NOR'DHEIM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
feven  miles  north  of  Bifchoffsheim. 

NOR'DHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lordfliip  of 
Schwarzenberg  :  three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Schain- 
feld. 

NOR'DINGEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermanland  : 
twenty-one  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Hernofand. 

NOR'DINGBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  territory  of 
Rothenburg;  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Rothenburg. 

NORDKIO'PING,  oi-Norkiofing,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Eaft  Gothland,  on  the  river  Motala, 
founded  in  980.  It  is  a  ftaple-town,  next  to  Stockholm 
in  extent,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  It  contains  five 
churches,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants;  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade ;  and  has  a  new  and  commodious  quay. 
Here  are  alfo  two  copper-mills,  a  hammer-mill  for  brats, 
feveral  paper-mills,  fifty  corn-mills,  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  See.  Here  is  likewife  a  falmon-fifhery.  It  is  fieventy- 
fix  miles  fouth-well  of  Stockholm.  Lat.  58.  36.  N.  Ion. 
j6.  4.  E. 

NORDKIR'CHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bi- 
thopric  of  Munfter  :  fix  miles  north  of  Werne. 

NOR'DI.AND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lapland,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  on 
the  fouth  by  Upland  and  Dalecarlia,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Norway,  Dalecarlia,  and  Lapland.  Nordland,  in  the 
times  of  paganifm,  was  a  diftinCt  monarchy,  to  which 
feveral  vaflal-kings  were  tributary.  This  country  has  the 
advantage  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
plenty  of  timber  and  venifon  it  affords ;  but  its  rocks  and 
mountains  leave  but  afmall  extent  of  land  fit  for  tillage. 
Here  are,  however,  fome  fertile  fpots  and  verdant  paftures, 
which  are  agreeably  interfperfed  with  lakes,  rivers,  and 
woods.  This  province,  befides  the  timber  it  yields,  has 
feveral  rich  mines,  forges,  or  hammer-mills,  and  other 
works  for  metal.  Its  Takes  and  rivers  abound  in  fifh ; 
and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  in  the  country.  Here 
are  greater  flights  of  wild-geefe  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Birch-trees  and  oak  do  not  grow  wild  be¬ 
yond  Upland,  fo  that  thole  trees  are  very  fcarce  here. 
$ome  fcattergd  traCls  of  land  in  this  country  are.inhabited 
by  the  Finlanders.  Nordlapd  has  nine  towns;  compre¬ 
hends  feven  provinces;  and  is  fuppoled  to  contain  95,000 
fpuare  miles,  and  150,000  inhabitants,  including  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Lapland.  .The  provinces  are,  Gaifrickland,  Hel- 
fingland.MedelpadjJemptland,  Harjedalia,  Angermannia, 
and  Weftro-Bothnia.  Lat.  6p.  1067.  39,  N. 

NORDLE'DA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen;  four 
miles  fouth  of  Otterndotf, 
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NOR'DLINGEN,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Eger,  in  a 
fertile  country,  particularly  abounding  in  pafturage, 
which,  till  the  year  1238,  flood  on  the  adjacent  hill  of 
Emerandlberg,  but  was  that  year  confumed  by  fire,  upon 
which  it  was  built  on  its  prefent  fite.  It  was  free  and  im¬ 
perial  from  1251  till  1802,  when,  with  other  indemnities, 
it  was  given  to  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria.  The  burghers  here 
are  almoft  all  of  them  Lutherans  ;  and  thofe  of  that  reli¬ 
gion,  exclufive  of  the  parochial  church,  are  poffeffed  of 
two  others,  one  of  which  Hands  near  the  hofpital,  and  a 
Latin  fchool ;  but  the  Roman-catholics  celebrate  public 
worlliip  in  the  church  near  the  German-houfe,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  land-commanders  of  Ellingen  in  Franconia, 
and  which,  in  the  year  1387,  fell  to  the  Teutonic  Order. 
The  magiftracy,  alio,  are  Lutheran.  It  is  fifty-four  miles 
eaft  of  Stuttgart,  and  thirty  norch-north-weft  of  Augf- 
burg.  Lat.  48.  49.  N.  Ion.  10.  31.  E. 

NORDMA'LING,  a  feaport-town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Angermanland,  in  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  34.  N.  Ion.  19.  24.  E. 

NOR'DMARSCH,  a  fmall  iiland  of  Denmark,  in  the 
North  Sea  :  three  miles  north-weft  of  Nordftrand. 

NOR'DON,  or  Nordebourg.  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the 
provinceofNatangen:  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  ofKonigfberg. 

NOR'DORP',  or  Nordtorp,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Holftein  :  fifteen  miles  l'outh-weft  of  Kiel,  and  thirty-five 
north  of  Hamburg. 

NOR'DRE  RONNER'NE,  a  clufter  of  iflets  and  rocks 
in  the  Cattegat,  about  four  miles  from  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  the  iiland  of  Leflbe.  Lat.  57.  22.  N.  Ion.  10.  55.  E. 

NOR'DSTRAND,  an  iiland  of  Denmark,  in  the  North 
Sea,  fituated  near  the  coaft  of  Slefwick.  This  iiland  has 
frequently  fuffered  by  inundations  of  the  fea,  particularly 
in  1634,  when  the  whole  country  was  overflowed,  and  the 
impetuofity  of  the  waves  was  fo  great,  that  6408  perfons, 
1332  houfes,  30  wind-mills,  6  churches,  and  50,000  head 
of  cattle,  were  fwept  away  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  iiland 
deftroyed.  It  formerly  contained  twenty-two  pariihes, 
and  abounded  in  corn  and  cattle:  one  pariih  only  now 
remains.  Lat.  54.  37.  N.  Ion.  8.  48.  E. 

NORE,  a  noted  place  in  the  river  Thames,  at  the  point 
of  a  fand-hank,  which  runs  off  from  the  iiland  of  Grain, 
to  the  eaitward  from  it,  on  which  was  formerly  a  buoy, 
and  a  light  is  now  fixed  on  a  floating- veffel.  Lat.  51.  27.  N. 
Ion.  o.  44.  E. 

NORE,  or  Neor,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifesat  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  in  the 
Queen's-county,  very  near  the  rife  of  the  Suire.  After 
making  a  fweep  to  the  eaitward,  it  takes  a  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  direction  through  the  Queen's-county  and  that  of 
Kilkenny,  pafling  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  towns  of 
Thomeitown  and  Iniftioge,  and  joining  the  Barrow, 
which  rifes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  fame  mountains,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  New  Rofs. 

NORE  (Black),  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  coaft  of 
Somerfetihire,  in  the  mouth  oftheSevern  :  five  miles  fouth- 
weft  from  the  mouth  of  the  Avon. 

NOREG'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia:  eight  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Oviedo. 

NO'RENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  New  Mark 
of  Brandenberg :  twenty-one  miles  ealt-north-eail  of  Star- 

fard,  and  forty-three  weft-fouth-weft  of  New  Stettin. 
,at.  53.27. N.  Ion.  15.  33.  E. 

NO'RES  (Jafon  de),  a  man  of  letters  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Nicolio,  in  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus,  of  a 
diftinguifhed  family,  faid  to  have  come  originally  from 
Normandy.  In  his  youth  he  ftudied  at  Padua,  where  he 
graduated.  After  his  return  to  Cyprus,  hearing  of  the 
death  of  his  friend  Triton  Gabrielli,  a  learned  man  whofe 
houfe  he  had  frequented  at  Padua,  he  put  into  Latin  the 
Commentaries  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  Triton,  ami  publithed  them  at 
Venice  in  1553,  with  the  addition  of  a  Brief  Compendium 
of  Cicero’s  three  books  De  Oratore.  When  Cyprus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1570,  Nores  retired  to  Ve¬ 
nice, 
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nice,  with  the  lofs  of  all  his  property,  and  lived  there  for 
fome  years,  probably  fupported  by  the  liberality  of  feme 
of  the  nobles.  In  1577  he  was  appointed  by  thofe  of  his 
nation  to  plead  for  them  before  the  doge  ;  and  not  only  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  a  fettletnentin  the  city  of  Pola  with  many 
privileges,  but  procured  for  liimfelf  Un  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  moral  philofophy  at  Padua.  He  there  wrote 
the  greated  part  of  his  works,  and  continued  to  exercife 
his  profeflional  charge  till  his  death  in  1590. 

Jafon  de  Notes  wrote  feveral  works  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  befides  that  already  mentioned.  The  chief  of  his 
Italian  works  are,  1.  The  Poetics,  Padua,  1588,  4to.  2. 
A  Treatife  on  Republics,  1578,  4to.  which  he  forms  on 
the  model  of  that  of  the  Venetians,  his  mailers.  3.  A 
Treatife  on  the  World  and  its  Parts,  Venice,  1571,  8vo. 
4.  Introduction  to  three  books  of  Aridotle’s  Rhetoric; 
Venice,  1584,  4to.  5.  A  Treatife  on  what  Comedy,  Tra¬ 
gedy,  and  Epic  Poetry,  may  receive  from  Moral  Philofo¬ 
phy.  His  Latin  works  are,  6.  Inditutio  in  Philofophiam 
Ciceronis;  Padua,  1576,  8 vo.  7.  Brevis  et  diltin&a  fumma 
Praeceptorum  de  Arte  Difcendi,  ex  libris  Ciceronis  col- 
leCta  ;  Venice,  1553,  8vo.  8.  De  Conditutione  partium 
humanas  et  civilis  Philofophiae,  4to.  9.  Interpretafio  in 
artenr  poeticam  Horatii,  &c.  In  all  his  works  we  remark 
great  perfpicuity  and  accuracy,  profound  erudition,  happy 
exprellions,  an  elevated  and  fometimes  forcible  ftyle. 
As  he  was  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  Ariftotle, 
both  in  philofophy  and  letters,  he  made  an  attack  upon 
the  Pallor  Fido  of  Guarini  at  its  firll  appearance,  which 
gave  occafion  to  a  long  and  warm  controverfy. 

His  days  were  fhortened  by  grief  for  the  banilhment  of 
liis  Ion  Peter,  who  had  killed  a  noble  Venetian  in  a  quarrel. 
This  fon,  however,  afterwards  role  to  didin&ion  in  the 
court  of  Rome:  he  was  fucceflively  fecretary  to  feveral 
cardinals ;  at  once  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  bulinefs  ; 
he  left  behind  him  fome  valuable  manuferipts;  among 
others,  the  life  of  Paul  IV.  in  Italian. 

NOR'FOLK,  a  county  of  England,  fo  called  from  its 
northern  fituation  in  refpeCt  of  Suffolk,  (though  fituated 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland,)  is  bounded  on  the  ealt 
and  north  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Suffolk, 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  rivers  Waveney  and  the 
Little  Oufe  ;  and  on  the  well  it  is  feparated  from  Cam- 
bridgelhire  by  the  Greater  Oufe,  and  from  a  fmall  part  of 
Lincolnfhire  by  the  Wallies.  The  area  thus  enclofed  is 
nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  difplays  almoll  a  flat  fur- 
face  :  i.  e.  it  has  no  prominent  hills  nor  deep  valleys. 
It  is  fo  furrounded  by  its  marine  and  river  boundary, 
that  it  may  be  confidered  almoll  an  ifland,  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  adjacent  land  to  the  fouth  folely  by  a 
narrow  caufeway,  railed  through  the  inarlhes,  near  Lop- 
ham.  The  iongelt  diameter  is  in  the  direction  of  eall  to 
welt,  from  Yarmouth  to  Wilbeach  ;  and  the  conjugate 
diameter,  north  and  fouth,  from  Wells  to  Billingford. 
Templeman  ellimates  the  former  to  be  57  miles,  and  the 
latter  35.  He  alfo  Hates  the  contents  to  be  1426  fquare 
geographical  miles;  but  Mr.  Kent,  whole  lkill  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  furveying  appears  preferable,  dates,  in  his 
General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  the  greateft 
length  to  be  59  miles,  and  the  greatell  breadth  to  be  38, 
comprifmg  an  area  of  1710  fquare  miles,  and  1,094,400 
Hat utt -acres.  Mr.  Young,  not  being  fatislied  with  this 
llatement,  had  the  latell  furvey  of  the  county  carefully 
meafured ;  the  refult  of  which  meafurement  gives  1830 
fquare  miles  for  fuperficies  ;  and  this  countenances  Mr. 
Howlett’s  opinion,  that  Norfolk  is  larger  than  Effex, 
which  is  ellimated  to  contain  1,240,000  llatute-acres. 
It  is  divided  into  thirty-three  hundreds,  containing  one 
city  (Norwich),  four  fea-ports,  twenty-five  other  market- 
towns,  and  756  parilhes;  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
county  in  the  kingdom. 

From  the  fituation  of  the  county,  parts  of  it  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ocean,  and  others  to  a  large  extent  of  marlh¬ 
land,  the  air  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  at  the  early 
part  of  fpring.  North  and  north-ealterly  winds,  it  has 
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been  -obferved,  are  more  prevalent  here  than  In  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  are  feverely  felt,  and  vege¬ 
tation  is  confequently  backward.  Whoever  has  vifited 
this  county  in  the  fpring,  and  has  previoufly  examined 
the  operations  of  nature  in  the  midland  didriCls,  will  be 
furprifed  at  the  backward  appearance  of  the  crops,  and  at 
the  fight  of  nature  dwindling  under  the  apparent  influence 
of  even  a  genial  fun.  In  the  hundred  of  Marlhland,  and 
other  fenny  parts  of  the  county,  the  air  is  not  only  cold, 
but  exceedingly  damp;  and  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeft 
to  intermitting  fevers.  Thefe  are  endemial  ;  fo  that  ftran- 
gers,  on  their  firft  refidenee,  are  generally  attacked  with 
agues ;  on  which  occafion  they  are  proverbially  faid  to  be 
“  arreded  by  the  bailiff  of  Marfhland.”  The  county  to 
the  north  and  north-well  of  Thetford,  forming  the  greater 
part  of  Norfolk,  confiding  of  a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil,  is 
peculiarly  falubrious  and  pleafant. 

The  face  of  Norfolk  may  be  confidered  as  lefs  varied 
in  its  features  than  that  of  any  traCl  of  country  of  equal 
extent  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  ge¬ 
neral  furface  is  fomewhat  broken  into  moderate  eleva¬ 
tions  and  depreflions  ;  where  turf-clad  hills  and  fertile 
valleys  are  diverfified  by  woods,  coppices,  hedge-rows, 
and  other  enlivening  fylvan  decorations.  The  cottages 
and  fmall  farm-houfes  are  many  of  them  of  wattle  and  dab, 
or  lath  and  plafter,  and  covered  with  thatch  :  there  are 
fome,  however,  neatly  built  of  brick,  and  roofed  with 
date  or  pantile.  Numerous  good  houfes  of  opulent  yeo¬ 
men,  and  the  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  adorn 
many  parts  of  the  county.  The  furface,  Mr.  Kent  ob- 
ferves.  except  about  Norwich,  and  on  the  coall  near  Sher- 
ringham  and  Cromer,  is  chiefly  a  dead  flat,  the  afpeCt 
uniform  ;  and,  as  the  mod  intereding  parts  lie  to  the 
fouth-wed,  where  flrangers  generally  enter  the  county, 
it  mud  offer  to  them  a  dreary  and  forbidding  appearance. 
The  entrance  from  the  fouth,  by  way  of  Colcheder,  how¬ 
ever,  brings  the  traveller  into  a  fine  rich  country,  towards 
the  north  and  north-ead  ;  and  thefe  parts,  being  enclofed, 
well  cultivated,  and  abounding  with  timber,  more  than 
mod  maritime  didriCls,  exhibit  a  variety  of  cheerful  feenes 
and  pleaiing  views.  Marlhland  may  be  confidered  as  a 
diflriCt  by  itfelf,  confiding  of  ooze  formed  by  depofition 
from  the  lea.  To  this  may  be  added  a  narrow  trade  of 
fimilar  land  on  the  eadern  part  of  the  coad  near  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  Yare  and  Waveney.  This  extends  a  con- 
liderable  didance  up  the  county  towards  Norwich ;  the 
whole  of  which,  in  winter,  is  generally  under  water,  and 
in  the  fpring  it  is  expedient  to  drain  it  for  the  purpofes 
of  depaduring.  There  are  alfo  large  t raids  of  fwampy 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodham,  frequently  inundated 
by  land-floods,  and  producing  little  but  fedge  and  reeds. 
In  the  fouth-wed  part  of  the  county  is  an  extenfive  traCl 
of  land,  which  forms  part  of  that  inunenfe  fenny  diltriCl 
which  extends  out  of  this  county  into  thole  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Northampton,  and  Huntingdon,  alfo  into  Suffolk 
and  Lincolnlhire. 

Norfolk,  by  fome  writers,  has  been  deferibed  as  a  well- 
wooded  county ;  and  by  others  as  almoll  wholly  deditute 
of  that  intereding  vedure:  both  opinions  have  proceeded 
from  a  fuperficial  or  partial  view  of  the  diflriCt.  In  fome 
parts  the  hedge-rows  abound  with  numerous  trees,  which, 
at  a  didance,  by  aggregation,  give  an  idea  of  extenfive 
woods;  and  in  others  the  great  expanfe  of  heath  and 
uninclofed  lands,  dripped  of  every  timber-tree,  exhihit  a 
drearinefs  which,  unrelieved  by  lylvan  feenery,  tends  to 
imprefs  the  mind  with  the  idea  that  Vertumnus,  as  well 
as  Pomona,  have  negleCted  or  refufed  to  take  this  diflriCt 
under  their  protection.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
woods,  but  they  are  partially  fcattered  through  the 
county.  The  principal  are  thole  of  Foxley,  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  Eynsford  ;  fome  to  the  wedward  of  Wymond- 
ham,  in  Forehoe;  Shottelham,  in  Hendead ;  Alhwellthorpe, 
Hampnell,  and  Bunwell,  in  Deepwade;  Hethel,  Hetherfel, 
and  Hetteringham,  in  Humbleyard.  A  laudable  fpirit 
has  prevailed  of  late  among  the  proprietors  of  large  eflates 
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to  plaitt,  not  merely  For  embellifhment,  but  for  ufe.  Ex- 
tenlive  plantations  of  timber-trees  have  been  made  in 
many  parts,  but  more  particularly  in  the  north-vveftern. 

The  coaft  of  Norfolk  varies  confiderably  in  its  outline 
and  fubftance  from  the  fouth  and  weftern  fhores  of  the 
ifland.  No  deep  indented  bays,  nor  finuous  creeks,  inter- 
fe6l  the  land  ;  no  beetling  rocks  and  bold  impending  crags 
here  form  an  adamantine  barrier  to  the  affailing  waves: 
and,  though  a  continuation  of  that  great  bed  of  chalk, 
which,  commencing  in  the  high  cliffs  of  Dorfetfhire, 
paffes  through  the  kingdom,  and  terminates  here,  yet  it 
forms  on  this  part  of  the  coaft  no  proud  elevations  nor 
confpicuous  heights.  The  fliores  are  generally  flat.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Cromer  is  a  fmall  bay,  where  fome  bold 
headlands  prefent  themfelves :  and  fome  wooded  hills 
make  a  little  variety  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sherring- 
liam.  Exclufive  of  thefe,  which  are  on  a  fmall  fcale, 
Hunftanton-cliff,  commonly  denominated  St.  Edmund’s 
Point,  from  king  Edmund  having  landed  there  when  he 
took  poffeffion  of  Eaft  Anglia,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
only  rocky  prominence  of  much  note  on  the  coaft.  The 
other  eminences  conftft  of  clay,  and  are  conftantly -be¬ 
coming  a  prey  to  the  depredations  of  the  ocean.  Much 
of  the  coaft  is  compofed  of  a  low  fandy  beach,  covered 
with  gravel  and  loofe  pebbles,  here  called  fliingles  ;  which, 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  are  frequently  thrown  up 
in  immenfe  heaps.  Thefe,  by  the  continual  accumula¬ 
tions  of  fand,  are  formed  into  banks,  which  are  kept 
together  by  the  matted  roots  of  what  is  called  fea-reed 
grajs.  Numerous  banks  of  this  kind  lie  off  the  coaft  far 
out  at  fea;  and,  being  only  difcoverable  at  ebb  or  quarter- 
tides,  they  are  juftly  the  dread  of  mariners,  and  frequently 
prove  fatal  to  coafting  veffels.  Of  thefe,  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  is  the  large  bank  running  parallel  with  the  coaft 
off  Yarmouth;  between  which  and  the  fliore  is  a  deep 
channel,  where  veffels  ride  fafely  during  tempeftuous 
weather.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  Yarmouth  Roads. 
The  ranges  of  fand-hills  on  this,  like  thofe  on  the  oppofite 
coafts  of  Holland,  tend  to  preferve  a  valuable  portion  of 
country  from  continual  inundation.  A  line  of  thefe, 
called  the  Meals,  or  Marum  Hills,  commences  at  Caifter, 
two  miles  north  of  Yarmouth,  and  extends,  with  oc.- 
cafional  interruptions,  to  Happifbury  Point,  where  two 
light-houfes  have  lately  been  erected,  and  thence  to 
Cromer  Bay,  where  what  are  called  the  Mud  Clifts  begin, 
and  line  the  northern  fttore  to  Lynn  Regis.  Thefe  fand- 
banks  are  not  all  permanent ;  they  lometimes  ftiift  their 
liation  by  a  fub-marine  route.  Suddenly  they  difappear, 
and  as  fuddenly  rife  up  in  a  new  ftiape  at  fome  diftant 
point,  a  curious  inftance  of  which  happened  on  the  coaft 
near  Yarmouth  about  two  centuries  ago  ;  which  will  be 
noticed  in  a  fubfequent  account  of  Yarmouth. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Norfolk  are  the  Great  Oufe,  the 
Little  Oufe,  the  Waveney,  the  Bure,  the  Wenfurn,  the 
Yare,  and  the  Nar.  Moft  of  thefe  rivers  rife  in  marfliy 
lands;  and,  running  through  a  comparatively  level  coun¬ 
try,  the  fall  is  confequently  fmall,  and  their  pace  flow ; 
lb  that  they  contribute  to  keep  the  adjacent  grounds  in  a 
fwampy  ftate,  and  to  (ill  the  atmofphere  with  denfe 
vapours.  Swelled  by  land-floods  above,  and  their  mouths 
commonly  choaked  by  flit,  thrown  up  by  the  violence  of 
the  tide  below,  they  often  overflow  the  low  lands,  and  in 
their  courfe  form  numerous  fmall  lhallow  lakes  or  pools, 
which  are  provincially  termed  Broads  and  Meers.  Thefe 
are  plentifully  flocked  with  fifh,  and  much  frequented  by 
water-fowls.  The  principal  of  them  are  in  that  diftridt 
through  which  the  Bure,  the  Wenfurn,  and  the  Waveney, 
have  their  courfe.  Breedon  or  Breydon  Broad,  to  the 
louth  of  Yarmouth,  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Hickling  Broad  is  nearly 
three  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  wide.  That  of 
Rockland  is  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  In  the  vicinity  of  thefe  are  feveral  others  of  fmaller 
extent,  and  of  irregular  dimenftons.  There  are  others  at 
Quidenham,  Difs,  and  Hingham.  In  the  fenny  diftridls 
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many  temporary  ones  are  formed  during  the  winter  fea- 
fons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  numerous  decoys 
for  catching  wild  fowl.  Some  curious  experiments  on  the 
qualities  of  the  water  of  the  mere  at  Difs,  by  Mr.  Wife- 
man  of  Difs,  and  Charles  Hatchett,  efq.  F.  R.S.  may  be 
feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxxviii.  for  the  year  1798. 

With  refpedt  to  inland  navigation,  little  more  has  yet 
been  done  in  this  county  than  widening  and  cleanfing  the 
beds  of  the  natural  rivers,  and  rendering  them  fubfervient 
to  the  purpofes  of  internal  conveyance.  A  canal  has  been 
completed  from  Wifbeach  in  Cambridgefliire,  to  Outwell 
Creek  and  Salter’s  Load  in  Norfolk,  an  extent  of  about 
fix  miles,  to  render  the  navigation  of  the  river  Nene  more 
effe&ual.  (See  Canal  Navigation,  vol.  iii.  p.  691.) 
A  few  years  ago  a  propofition  was  brought  forward,  and 
met  with  confiderable  fupport,  for  making  the  river 
Wenfurn  navigable  from  Norwich  to  Fakenham  :  but  the 
difficulties  attending  the  plan,  and  the  experifes  likely 
to  be  incurred  in  its  execution,  appeared  to  preponderate 
over  the  probable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  by 
thofe  parts  of  the  country  through  which  the  line  was 
propofed  to  extend.  Had  the  fcherne  been  carried  into 
execution,  “  it  would  have  added  (fays  Mr.  Colhoun) 
more  confiderable  advantage  to  the  county  of  Norfolk 
than  arifes  from  any  of  the  river-navigations  before  enu¬ 
merated.”  There  are  feveral  fmall  cuts  from  the  navi¬ 
gable  rivers  to  private  eftates  for  the  purpofes  of  carrying 
corn  to  the  markets,  and  freighting  back  manure  for  tire 
improvement  of  lands. 

From  the  nature  of  the  various  foils,  the  roads  of  Nor¬ 
folk  might  be  expedled  to  be  bad;  but  the  reverfe  of  this 
is  generally  the  cafe.  By  a  comparative  ftatement,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Kent,  “  they  are  better,  in  their  natural 
ftate,  in  this  than  in  almoft  any  other  county.”  At  the 
time  king  Charles  II.  paid  a  vifit  to  the  earl  of  Yarmouth 
at  Oxnead,  in  the  year  1671,  when  roads  had  not  been 
improved  hy  the  aid  of  tolls,  he  is  faid  to  have  remarked, 
“  that  Norfolk  ought  to  be  cut  out  in  (trips  to  make  roads 
for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.”  Except  in  the  marflies  and 
fens,  the  roads  are  free  from  ftoughs  and  deep  ruts;  and 
though  the  fuperftratum  is  chiefly  fand,  yet  it  refills  the 
preffure  of  carriage-wheels  a  little  beneath  the  furface : 
and  the  plentiful  I'upply  of  gravel  afforded  in  almoft  every 
part  facilitates  their  repair  at  a  moderate  expenfe.  This 
county  claims  the  credit  of  having  made  the  firlt  road,  in 
compliance  with  the  turnpike-adl.  The  number  of  turn¬ 
pike  roads  in  the  county  is  faid  to  be  feventeen,  including 
an  extent  of  about  250  miles.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
many  public  ways,  thirty  and  forty  feet  wide,  which  are 
equally  commodious  for  travelling,  without  the  inter¬ 
ruption  and  expenfe  of  toll-bars;  having  mile-llones  and 
finger-pofts  erefted'  upon  them  for  the  diredlion  of  tra¬ 
vellers.  Some  of  thefe  are  kept  in  order  by  parochial 
rates,  and  others  are  repaired  by  private  gentlemen. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  in  this  county,  and  of 
a  fuperior  quality.  Owing  to  the  drynefs  of  the  foil,  in 
the  fandy  and  loamy  diftridts,  and  the  range  afforded  by 
the  uninclofed  parts,  turkeys  are  numerous;  and  the 
mode  of  feeding  them  produces  a  delicacy  of  flavour 
which  has  flamped  a  kind  of  impofing  pre-eminence  on 
every  bird  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Norfolk  turkey. 
The  confumption  of  thefe  is  very  confiderable,  both  in 
this  and  the  adjacent  counties  ;  and  yet  fuch  is  the  abun¬ 
dance,  that  immenfe  quantities  are  lent  to  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  computed,  that  more 
turkeys  are  bred  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Suffolk 
than  in  the  whole  kingdom  befides.  They  are  commonly 
driven  on  foot  to  London,  and  to  other  diftant  places. 
During  one  feafon,  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  thefe 
flocks,  of  fome  hundreds  each,  have  been  noticed  to  pafs 
Stratford-bridge,  on  the  river  Stour,  in  their  way  to  the 
metropolis;  befides  what  proceeded  by  different  routes 
to  the  fame  market.  Norfolk  furnifhes  alfo  large  fup- 
plies  of  geefe,  which  are  bred  in  the  fenny  parts  of  the 
county.  The  dealers  have  taught  thefe  awkward  birds 
O  o  to 
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to  travel  on  foot  as  well  as  turkeys ;  and  prodigious  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  fent  annually  to  London  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Downham,  Wilbeach,  and  Lynn.  The 
drivingof  tliefe  to  market  commences  about  the  beginning 
ot  Auguft,  when,  the  harveft  being  generally  houfed,  the 
Hubbles  furnilh  provifion  on  the  road,  where  they  feed 
during  the  night.  Turkey-polts,  goflings,  chickens,  &c. 
ufed  to  be  conveyed  by  light  caravans;  but  now  they  are 
principally  fent  by  the  ftage-coaches. 

Of  fuch  animals  as  are  ferce  natures,  the  rabbit  claims 
the  precedence,  becaufe  it  is  made  an  objefl  of  trade  to 
a  confiderable  extent  in  this  county.  Thefe  profitable 
little  animals  are  here  extremely  numerous;  occafioned 
not  only  by  their  natural  fecundity,  which  is  proverbial, 
but  alfo  by  the  congeniality  of  the  foil  with  their  peculiar 
habits.  So  prolific  are  they,  that  it  is  with  difficulty,  in 
fome  places,  that  they  are  kept  from  increafing  to  an 
alarming  extent,  as  anciently  they  did,  according  to  Pliny, 
in  the  Balearic  ifles  :  numbers  breed  about  Caftle  Riling, 
Thetford,  Winterton,  and  Sherringham  ;  but  Metlnvold- 
lieath  is  a  celebrated  place  for  the  fineit  and  beft  flavoured. 
This  fpot  was  noticed  as  a  rabbit-warren  fo  early  as  the 
reign  of  king  Canute,  A.  D.  1016. 

What  is  denominated  game  is  very  plentiful  in  this 
county.  Hares,  pheafants,  and  partridges,  are  very  abun¬ 
dant,  and  are  protefted  with  great  jealoufy  and  care  by 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Norfolk.  Thefe  are 
noted  fportfmen  ;  and,  where  fo  much  game  prevails, 
there  are  alfo  many  poachers.  Hence  profecutions  on 
the  game-laws  are  very  frequent  in  this  county. 

The  meers  and  marfhes  of  Norfolk  are  alfo  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  woodcocks,  widgeon,  teal,  ducks,  and  other 
aquatic  fowl.  But,  among  the  curious  birds  either  re- 
fidents  or  occafional  vifitors  of  Norfolk,  that  which  moft 
deferves  notice,  becaufe  nowalmoft  become  a  total  ftranger 
to  the  ifland,  is  the  Otis  tardi,  or  great  buffard.  It  is 
the  largelf  of  the  Britifh  land-fowl ;  the  male  bird  on  an 
average  weighing,  according  to  Pennant,  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  expands  his  wings  nine  feet  in  breadth  ;  his 
length  is  about  four.  He  ufually  inhabits  the  heath- 
lands  and  moors.  They  appear  occafionally  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  in  the  wold  of  Yorkshire,  and  foutlnvard  on  Salif- 
bury  Plain  in  Wiltfhire,  and  on  the  down  of  Dorfetfhire. 
Some  are  found  on  the  weftern  fide  of  this  county.  They 
are  very  fhy  birds,  avoiding  the  haunts  of  men;  and, 
though  powerful  on  the  wing,  they  feldom  fly  far  without 
retting,  and  are  never  known  to  wander  above  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  fpot  where  they  were  firft  fledged. 
That  fingular  and  proteus-like  fpecies  of  the  fand-piper, 
the  Tringa  pugnax,  is  found  in  this  county.  The  males 
are  called  niffs,  and  the  female  reeves;  both  are  diftin- 
guiflied  by  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  back  of  their  necks, 
by  which  they  may  be  diferiminated  from  all  other  birds. 

Environed  by  a  great  extent  of  fea-coaft,  abounding  in 
rivers  and  dreams,  accompanied  by  numerous  broads  and 
meers,  Norfolk  is  well  fupplied  with  frefh  and  falt-water 
fifh.  The  Bure,  and  its  attendant  broads,  abound  with 
various  kinds ;  fuch  as  pike,  tench,  trout,  perch,  &c, 
The  latter  are  indeed  fo  plentiful  at  times,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  at  Ranworth  report  they  have  witneflbd  a 
hundred  and  twenty  bufliels  having  been,  by  two  nets, 
caught  in  one  day.  In  the  Yare,  or  in  the  Wenfum,  is 
found  a  fingular  fpecies  of  perch,  the  Perea  cornua,  called 
a  ruffe;  which  Dr.  Caius  has  Latinized  into  afpredo.  It 
is  fmaller  and  more  flender  than  the  common  perch,  and 
feldom  exceeds  fix  inches  in  length.  Two  great  pifeatory 
concerns  are  carried  on  along  the  coalt  and  the  fand- 
banks  in  the  North  Sea,  the  mackerel  and  the  herring 
fifheries.  The  mackerel,  a  gregarious  and  migratory  fifh, 
appear  in  vafl  fhoals  on  this  coaft  in  the  fpring  and  fum- 
mer,  and  during  the  feafon  furnifh  an  abundant  fupply  of 
food  to  the  inhabitants,  &c.  at  a  very  moderate  expenfe. 
But  the  herring-fiftiery  is  the  mod  important  and  moll 
profitable  purfuit.  It  commences  in  September,  and  con¬ 
tinues  about  three  months  ;  at  which  time  vafl  quantities 


are  caught,  cured  by  pickling  or  drying,  and  exported  to 
diflant  places  See  the  article  Fishery,  vol.  vii.  p.41 3-1 5. 

Few  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  fo  devoid  of  l'ubterraneous 
treafures  as  Norfolk.  No  mineral  or  foffil  fubflances  have 
been  found  fufficient  to  excite  a  mining  fpirit;  no  veins 
of  that  invaluable  fubftance,  coal ;  nor  any  extent  of  flra- 
tification  of  ufeful  flone.  The  fub-flrata  of  the  county, 
as  far  as  refearches  have  difeovered,  confifl  of  clunch, 
chalk  in  which  flints  are  imbedded,  gault,  gravel,  fand, 
flit,  and  peat-earth.  On  Moufehold-heath,  and  in  fome 
other  places,  there  is  an  expanfive  fub-flratum  of  clunch, 
or  indurated  chalk,  which  is  ufed  for  walls,  and  burnt 
for  lime.  It  appears  to  have  been  formerly  applied  in 
buildings,  particularly  for  coignes,  mullions,  and  tracery 
of  windows;  and  for  fepulchral  ornaments,  and  other 
works  of  fculpture,  anteriorto  the  general  ufe  of  alabafler 
and  marble.  The  chalk-pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich 
abound  with  thofe  large  beautiful  black  flints  which  com¬ 
pote  the  walls  of  many  buildings  in  that  city;  and  the 
deep  pits  on  Moufehold-heath  are  probably  the  places 
whence  they  were  dug.  In  the  gault,  or  argillaceous 
ftrata,  has  been  found  a  clay  which  manufactures  into  an 
excellent  kind  of  earthen- ware.  Brick-clay  abounds  in 
various  places,  and,  with  fand,  forms  bricks  of  equal 
quality  to  thofe  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  flit,  or  fea-fand,  finely  pulverized,  which 
is  found  at  various  depths,  is  ufed  for  repairing  the  roads. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  fen-lands,  the  peat-earth  fur- 
nilhes  the  poor  people  with  an  abundant  fupply  of  fuel. 

On  the  lhore  near  Thornham,  at  low  water,  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  large  foreft  having  been  at  fome  period  in¬ 
terred  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves.  Stools  of  numerous 
large  timber-trees,  and  many  trunks,  are  to  be  feen ;  but 
fo  rotten,  that  they  may  be  penetrated  by  the  fpade. 
Thefe  lie  in  a  black  mafs  of  vegetable  fibres,  confining 
of  decayed  branches,  leaves,  ruflies,  flags,  & c.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  once-fylvan  traCl  mult  have  been  great,  from 
what  is  difcoverable ;  and  at  high  water,  now  covered  by 
the  tides,  is  in  one  fpot  from  five  to  fix  hundred  acres. 
No  hint  of  the  manner  or  the  time  in  which  this  fub- 
merfion  happened  can  be  traced.  Nothing  like  a  bog  is 
ooze,  and  the  whole  beach  befides  is  compofed  of  a  fine 
near;  or  marine  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  bring 
an  inftance,  equally  remarkable,  where  the  land  has 
gained  on  the  fea,  or  rather  where  the  fea  has  receded 
from  the  land.  On  the  eallern  coafl  of  this  county, 
where,  upwards  of  feventeen  centuries  ago,  (A.D.  45,) 
the  Roman  fail  brought  the  invaders  to  the  Icenian  fliore, 
and  where  their  fliips  rode  at  anchor,  now  Hands  the 
town  of  Great  Yarmouth,  containing  about  18,000  in¬ 
habitants  !  The  flat  country,  for  feveral  miles  behind 
the  town,  evidently  appears  to  have  been  anciently  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  in  fome  places,  which  now 
confifl  of  marflies,  pieces  of  anchors,  large  iron  rings,  and 
other  fhip-implements,  have  frequently  been  found  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  near  the  rife  of  land  on  which  flood  the  once- 
famous  Roman  garrifon  Garianonum,  founded,  in  the  time 
of  Claudius,  by  the  Roman  commander  Publius  Oftorius 
Scapula,  about  the  year  50;  the  ruins  of  which  (now 
called  Burgh  Caftle)  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  good  prefer- 
vation  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
the  caftle  of  Bungay,  (both  now  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  coaft,)  were  anciently  waftied  by  that  part  of  the  ocean 
afterwards  called  Hierus  Fiuvius.  The  fea  is  confidered 
to  have  retreated  from  this  place  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confeflor;  and  this  is  corroborated  by  an  ancient 
map  of  Garienfis  Oftium,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  appeared 
in  the  year  1000,  in  which,  where  Yarmouth  now  {lands, 
was. only  a  fand:  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  map,  “  a  fande 
in  the  mayne  fea  at  that  tyme.”  This  map  is  Hill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  hutch,  or  cheft,  belonging  to  the  corporation 
of  the  town.  As  the  fea  continued  to  recede  from  this 
land,  fifliermen  began  to  build  huts  ;  and,  as  it  was  ex¬ 
cellently  fituated  for  the  purpofe  of  fifliing,  the  huts  and 
buildings  increafed  with  the  increafing  land  5  and  fuch 
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power  had  the  place  acquired  in  the  time  of  king  John, 
that  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  1207,  he  granted  a 
charter,  incorporating  the  town  with  many  privileges; 
and  the  country  round  it  gradually  increafed  in  extent, 
cultivation,  and  confequence,  to  its  prefent  Hate. 

The  agriculture  of  Norfolk  is  in  a  highly-refpe£lable 
Hate;  and,  when  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  condition 
of  the  country  about  fifty  years  ago,  are  taken  into  a 
comparative  account,  the  ability  and  induftry  for  which 
the  hulbandmen  of  this  diftrift  have  been  fo  long  famed, 
will  be  jullly  acknowledged.  The  firft  thing  that  attracts 
the  eye  of  the  ftranger  in  Norfolk  is  the  fine  tilth  of  the 
foil,  and  the  fuccelfion  of  crops.  The  mode  of  cultivating 
the  arable  lands  is  worthy  of  general  imitation,  wherever 
it  can  be  adopted.  The  plough,  which  is  of  an  admirable 
conftrufilion,  is  drawn  by  two  horfes  harnefled  abreaft ; 
and  thefe  are  guided  by  the  perfon  who  holds  the  plough. 
Inftead  of  working  the  animals  feven  or  eight  hours, 
without  drawing  the  bit,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  fome  coun¬ 
ties,  they  are  here  worked  eight  hours  in  winter,  and  ten 
in  fummer,  by  two  journeys,  as  they  are  termed,  which 
enables  them  to  do  confiderably  more  than  they  would 
by  one  journey.  The  ploughings  are  repeated  till  the 
land  is  in  high  tilth,  when  it  is  completely  pulverized 
with  drags  and  harrows,  which  are  violently  drawn,  by 
the  horfes  being  kept  on  a  trotting  pace.  The  ridiculous 
cuftom  of  letting  the  land  lie  idle  one  year  in  every  three, 
for  the  advantage  of  what  is  termed  fallowing ,  is  here 
very  properly  exploded.  The  neceftity  of  it  is  fuperfeded, 
and  the  reafons  for  it  done  away,  by  a  judicious  courfe  of 
cropping;  fo  that  one  crop  may  fertilize,  as  another  ex- 
haufts.  The  mode  of  cropping  in  general  practice,  is 
what  is  termed  “a  fix-courfe  drift ;”  viz.  firft  year,  wheat; 
fecond,  barley,  with  or  without  clover;  third,  turnips; 
fourth,  barley  or  oats,  with  or  without  clover;  fifth, 
clover  mown  for  hay;  fixth,  grazed  and  ploughed  up  for 
wheat  again.  The  average  crops  of  the  whole  county 
may  be  ftated  at  three  quarters  of  wheat,  and  four  of 
barley,  and  other  articles  in  proportion,  per  acre. 

Butter  is  made  here  in  conliderable  quantities,  and  ex¬ 
ported  under  the  name  of  Cambridge  butter.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  fyftem  being  arable,  the  grafs-lands  of  Norfolk 
have  been  too  generally  negledted  :  but,  by  the  late  prac¬ 
tice  of  marling,  they  are  now  greatly  improved  ;  and,  by 
the  adoption  of  under-draining  and  irrigation,  the  grazing- 
land  is  experiencing  very  conliderable  advantages.  But 
the  part  of  hulbandry  in  which  Norfolk  Hands  pre-emi¬ 
nent,  and  which  has  led  to  eftablilhed  excellence,  is  the 
management  of  its  turnip-crops.  This  valuab'e  winter- 
root  was  only  cultivated  in  gardens  in  this  country  till 
the  reign  of  George  I.  when  vifcount  Townlhend,  who 
bad  attended  the  king  to  Hanover  as  fecretary  of  ftate, 
obferving  the  profit  and  utility  of  the  field-cultivation  of 
turnips  in  that  eleftorate,  on  his  return  brought  with 
him  the  feed,  and  recommended  it  to  his  tenants  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  who  occupied  land  of  a  fimilar  quality  to  that  of 
Hanover.  The  experiment  fucceeded  equal  to  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  practice  gradually  fpread  over  the  county, 
and  made  its  way  into  feveral  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  important  root  has  been  progreflively  rifing  to  its 
prefent  ftate  for  upwards  of  feventy  years.  A  good  acre 
of  turnips  in  Norfolk  will  produce  between  thirty  and 
forty  cart-loads,  as  heavy  as  three  horfes  can  draw ;  and 
an  acre  will  fatten  a  Scotch  bullock  from  forty  to  fifty 
ftone,  or  eight  Iheep.  But  the  advantage  of  this  crop 
ends  not  here;  for  it  generally  leaves  the  land  fo  clean, 
and  in  fuch  fine  condition,  that  it  almoft  infures  a  good 
crop  of  barley,  and  kind  plant  of  clover;  and  the  clover 
is  a  moft  excellent  preparative  for  wheat;  fo  that,  in  the 
fubfequent  advantages,  the  value  of  the  turnip  can  fcarcely 
be  eftimated. 

No  county  has  exhibited  a  greater  variety  and  number 
of  implements  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  hulbandry 
than  Norfolk,  nor  evinced  more  readinefs  in  applying 
them  to  practice.  Among  wheel-carriages,  the  non-de- 


fcript  one,  called  a  wizzard,  or  hermaphrodite,  is  Curious. 
It  is  the  common  cart,  to  which,  in  harveft,  or  under 
prefling  circumftances,  a  couple  of  temporary  fore-wheels 
are  plated  under  the  fhafts,  and  two  oblique  ladders  to 
the  frame,  by  which  it  is  made  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a 
waggon  :  in  fmall  farms  it  is  a  real  objeCt  of  utility  ;  and, 
in  large  ones,  of  great  afliftance  in  a  bufy  feafon.  Drills 
are  of  all  kinds;  but  a  drill-roller  is  perhaps  peculiar-to 
this  county.  It  is  a  large  call-iron  cylinder,  with  pro¬ 
jecting  rings  round  it,  at  about  ten  inches  diftance  from 
each  other.  This  being  drawn  over  the  ploughed  land, 
makes  indentations,  and  the  feed  fown  broad-caft,  chiefly 
falls  into  the  drills,  and  is  thus  more  regularly  and  better 
depofited  than  in  the  common  mode  of  flowing. 

The  powers  of  fteatn  were  fil’d  applied  to  the  purpofes 
of  agriculture  in  this  county,  and  t lie  firft  (team-engine 
was  fet  up  by  Col.  Buller  of  Haydon.  It  pofl'effes  the 
power  of  ten  horfes;  turns  a  large  threlhing-machine,  a 
corn-mill,  a  chaft'-cutter,  and  performs  at  the  fame 
time  feveral  other  labours  of  manual  hulbandry.  On 
Mr.  Coke’s  farm,  an  improvement  on  temporary  fencing 
has  been  adopted,  worthy  of  univerfal  imitation.  It 
is  the  application  of  movable  gates  and  polls  with  hur¬ 
dles,  for  partially  eating-off  turnips,  or  depafturing  graft- 
lands.  Regaining  land  from  the  fea  has,  in  feveral 
inltances,  been  fuccefsfully  praCtifed.  At  Tichweil, 
300  acres  were  embanked  in  the  year  1786:  in  1790, 
868  acres  were  embanked  and  encloled  in  the  parilhes  of 
Terrington  St.  Clement,  and  Terrington  St.  John.  But 
the  chief  improvement  of  this  kind,  which  has  hitherto 
been  made,  was  performed  in  Marlhland  by  count  Ben- 
tinck,  who,  in  the  profecution  of  his  plan,  loft  his  life. 
His  flon  has,  however,  continued  to  purfue  it;  and  per- 
feverance  has  crowned  him  with  ample  fuccefs.  Thd 
count’s  embankment  extends  about  four  miles  in  length. 

The  firft  militia-battalion  in  England  was  raifed  in 
this  county. 

Anterior  to  the  Roman  colonization  of  Britain,  the 
diftriCt  now  called  Norfolk,  with  the  contiguous  country, 
was  peopled  by  a  tribe  of  Britons  called  Iceni,  and 
another  clafs  denominated  Ceiiomanni.  According  to 
Whitaker,  (Hill,  of  Manchefter,  vol.  i.)  the  latter  oc¬ 
cupied  Caftor,  near  Norwich,  as  their  vent  a,  or  chief  city. 
Thefe,  as  well  as  the  Trinobantes,  who  were  placed  to  the 
fouth  of  the  former,  were  repeatedly  affailed,  and  often  fub- 
dued,  by  the  Romans;  and,  the  latter  being  ultimately 
conquered,  the  whole  eltablilhed  feveral  military  polls, 
or  ftations,  in  this  diftrift,  as  permanent  habitations  for 
themfelves,  and  to  overawe  the  conquered  natives. 
Five  of  thefe  ftations  were  formed  and  garrifoned  within 
the  limits  of  this  county,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  viz. 
Branudonum,  Garianonum,  Venta-Icenorum,  Sitomagus, 
and  Ad-Tuam  ;  befides  which,  feveral  fubordinate  Caltra- 
JElliva  and  Stativa-Hiberna  were  alfo  formed.  Of  the 
latter  kind,  according  to  fome  writers,  were  Buxton, 
Caftor  near  Yarmouth,  Buckenham,  Caftle-Acre,  and 
Elham.  In  addition  to  the  five  chief  ftations  already 
mentioned,  fome  writers  have  confidered  Ichborough, 
north  of  Brandon,  as  a  fixth;  and  have  identified  it  as 
the  Iciani  of  the  Itinerary.  Roman  coins,  and  other 
veftiges,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
particularly  at  Brompton,  Buckenham,  and  at  Thetford  ; 
but  thefe  furnilh  no  decifive  proof  that  fuch  places  have 
either  been  occupied  by  the  Romans  as  ftationary  or  as 
exploratory  camps. 

At  South  Creak,  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  where 
a  defperate  battle  was  fought  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  the  Danes,  are  veftiges  of  a  circular  encampment, 
which  Hill  retains  the  name  of  Blood-gate.  Near  Weeting 
are  the  remains  of  another,  confiding  of  a  vallum  and 
fofs,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fofs.  Near  it  are  places 
of  fepulture,  called  “  Grimes  Graves.”  At  Narborou°-h 
is  a  fmall  circular  fort,  faid  to  have  been  occupied,  if  not 
thrown  up,  by  the  Danes,  when  they  landed  on  this  part 
of  the  coalt,  A.  D.  1003. 
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Of  the  via  mill  fares,  or  great  Roman  roads,  made  for 
the  convenience  of  carriages,  and  facilitating  the  march¬ 
ing  of  the  army,  few  perfect  veftiges  remain  in  Norfolk. 
But,  as  feveral  important  ftations  were  formed  within  the 
county,  do  doubt  can  be-  entertained  that  fuch  roads 
once  exifted,  though  the  traces  of  molt  of  them  are  now 
obliterated.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  open 
this  kind  of  communication  between  all  their  ftations ; 
and  many  appearances  of  fuch  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Cambridge  which  abut 
upon  this,  and  in  a  direction  as  if  they  had  come  from 
the  eaftern  part.  But  . of  the  cldmini  minor es,  or  vicinal 
roads,  fome  traces  are  ftill  vifible.  What  is  called  Pedders- 
way,  pafting  from  Thetford  by  Ichborough,  Swaffham, 
Caftle-Acre,  Fring,  Ringfhead,  to  the  fea  near  Brancafter, 
appears  one  of  this  fort.  The  road  leading  by  Long- 
Stratton  to  Tafburg  was  probably  another;  whilft  a  third 
branched  off  from  this  to  the  north-weft,  going  through 
Marfhland,  Upwell,  and  Elm,  to  Wifbeach.  What  is 
called  the  Milky  Way  has  been  confidered  Roman  ;  but 
it  is  more  probably  of  later  date,  and  was  poflibly  made 
for  the  convenience  of  the  devotees  who  went  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Walfingham.  It  is 
traceable  in  feveral  places,  and  is  pretty  perfeCt  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grimes-Graves. 

Several  barrows  or  tumuli  are  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Creek,  Amnor,  Rudham,  Sedgeford,  Stifkey,  Long- 
Stratton,  Weeting,  Norwick,  and  Walfingham.  In  fome, 
which  have  been  opened,  different  relics  have  been  dif- 
covered,  as  human  bones,  wood-afhes,  and  urns  made  of 
baked  clay.  Thefe  were  lometimes  encompafled  with 
large  ftones,  forming  a  fort  of  cell  or  kiftvaen  ;  and  in 
fome  of  the  barrows  have  been  difcovered  miftile  inftru- 
ments,  with  implements  which  are  confidered  by  fome 
antiquaries  to  have  been  originally  employed  in  facrifice. 

The  diocefe  ofNorwich  comprifes  the  counties  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk,  except  four  peculiars  in  the  latter  county  ; 
three  of  which  belong  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  viz.Had- 
leigh,  Monk’s  Ulich,  and  Moulton  ;  and  Frekenham  to 
the  fee  of  Rochefter.  It  includes  alfo  fifteen  or  fixteen 
parifhes  in  Cambridgefhire.  Spelman  fays,  the  diocefe 
contain  mi  parifhes;  andBeatfon,  in  hisPolitical  Index, 
repeats  the.  fame  enumeration.  But  this,  if  meant  of  un- 
confolidated  livings,  mud  be  very  erroneous,  as,  A.  D. 
3371,  bifhop  Henry  Spencer  certified  to  the  king,  that 
there  were  in  his  diocefe  1321  parifhes  ;  and,  if  meant  to 
include  pluralities  as  parifhes,  it  will  then  be  far  from 
accurate.  Various  changes  have,  however,  taken  place 
in  this  refpeCt;  and  the  number  is  occafionally  fluctuating 
from  different  caufes.  The  number  of  eftabliftied  clergy 
refident  in  the  diocefe,  according  to  a  calculation  made 
in  the  year  1772,  was  beneficed  clergy  550,  curates  150; 
from  which  it  is  evident  there  muft  be  a  number  of  plu¬ 
ralities.  Mr.  Young  remarks,  that  not  half  the  clergymen 
refide  at  their  livings.  The  diocefe  is  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  bifhop  is  a  fuffragan  to  that  metro¬ 
politan.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  fee,  as  refpeCts  its  internal 
regulations,  is  vefted  in  the  bifhop,  who  appoints  the  four 
archdeacons  as  his  afliftants,  (no  fuffragans  having  been 
chofen  fince  the  time  of  bifhop  Nix,)  a  chancellor,  a 
regiftrar,  and  other  officers  of  his  confiftorial  court. 

At  an  early  period  this  fee  enjoyed  extenfive  privileges 
as  well  as  great  revenues.  To  enumerate  them  would 
fill  feveral  pages.  The  bifhop  poffeffed  all  the  ufual 
powers  granted  to  lay-baronies :  the  liberty  of  coinage,  ex¬ 
emption  from  all  taxes,  tallage,  and  cuftoms,  except  thofe 
of  the  city  of  London  ;  jura  regalia  within  his  manors, 
a  coroner  and  a  prifon  for  his  liberty,  and  all  mul&s, 
.amerciaments  from  his  tenants;'  the  right  of  choofing  a 
juftice  for  the  precinCt  of  his  palace,  and  of  adding  himlelf 
as  one  of  the  king’s  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  city, 
county,  and  liberty.  All  thefe  were  confirmed  by  a 
charter  of  infpexiinus,  granted  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
March  29,  A.D.  1512.  But,  through  many  ancient  fta- 


tutes  becoming  obfolete,  the  abolition  of  feudal  cuftoms* 
and  various  fubfequent  parliamentary  regulations,  many 
of  thefe  privileges  are  abridged,  if  not  difannulled.  There 
is,  however,  one  which  the  bifhops  of  Norwich  have 
exercifed  time  immemorial  ;  and,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  this 
diocefe,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  is  the  power  of 
uniting  any  two  cures  within  the  diocefe,  at  the  time  of 
inftitution,  without  regard  to  their  value,  and  that  either 
by  perfonal  or  perpetual  union.  The  perfonal  union 
lafts  only  during  the  life  of  an  incumbent,  and  anfwers 
to  an  archiepifcopal  difpenfation,  requiring  in  this  diocefe 
only  the  bilhop’s  confent.  The  perpetual  union  is  made 
with  the  joint  confent  of  patron,  incumbent,  and  biftiop  ; 
and  is  equal  to  a  confolidation.  The  biftiop  is  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  and  fits  in  the  upper  houfe,  not  only  in  right 
of  his  barony,  but  as  titular  abbot  of  St.  Bennet’s,  in 
Holme ;  and  is  the  only  abbot  at  prefent  in  England. 

Norfolk  teemed  with  religious  lioufes ;  out  of  1 14.8  mo- 
nafteries  feized  by  Henry  VIII.  after  his  denial  of  the 
papal  fupremacy,  feventy-nine  religious  or  charitable 
foundations  were  fupprefted  in  this  county.  Norfolk 
contained  alfo  feveral  alien  priories,  which  were  diflolved 
before  the  general  fuppreftion ;  and  a  few  decayed  hof- 
pitals,  whole  revenues  had  been  fequeftered  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  other  ufes. 

From  the  various  circumftances  already  mentioned,  it 
may  with  great  probability  be  inferred,  that  Norfolk  con¬ 
tains  various  and  numerous  fpecimens  of  eccleliaftical 
architecture;  and,  from  the  many  military  tranfaftions 
which  occurred  within  this  diftrict,  the  antiquary  may 
expeCt  to  meet  with  feveral  caftellated  remains. 

Of  the  large  and  magnificent  Norman  churches,  a  few 
fine  examples  are  to  be  found  in  this  country,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  the  cathedral  church  ofNorwich.  This 
noble  edifice  difplays  feveral  interefting  fpecimens  of  maffy 
columns  and  femicircular  arches,  with  numerous  appro¬ 
priate  mouldings,  capitals,  .bales,  & c.  In  the  ruined 
churches  of  Wymondham,  Attlebury,  Binham,  Caftle- 
Acre,  and  St.  Margaret’s  at  Lynn,  are  feveral  examples 
of  nearly  the  fame  ftyle  and  age;  and  all  difplay  con- 
liderable  grandeur  of  defign  with  liability  of  conftruCtion. 
Examples  of  a  later  and  more  elegant  ftyle  of  architecture 
are  feen  in  St.  Nicholas  chapel  at  Lynn,  and  the  Lady 
Mount  chapel  at  the  fame  place ;  in  the  fragment  of 
Walfingham  priory  church  ;  in  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
Mancroft  and  St.  George’s,  See.  at  Norwich  ;  in  thofe  of 
Hingham,  Aylelham,  Cromer,  Fakenham,  Eaft  Deerham, 
Swaffham,  See.  Several  of  thefe  buildings  are  ornamented 
with  fereens,  pifeinas,  monuments,  fonts,  Sec.  Of  the 
latter,  particularly  fine  fpecimens  are  to  be  found  in  the 
churches  of  Binham,  Norwich,  Walfingham,  and  Wy¬ 
mondham. 

The  round  towers,  of  which  feveral  ftill  remain  in  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk,  have  been  called  Danijh  by  fir  James  Bur- 
rough  and  by  fome  other  antiquaries ;  and  their  being- 
found  principally  in  this  part  of  the  ifland  ftrengthens 
that  opinion.  Though  of  a  circular  form,  they  are  dif- 
fimilar  in  fize  and  height  to  the  pillar-towers  of  Ireland, 
and  are  ftill  more  unlike  the  circular  churches.  The 
architefture,  if  their  conftruCtion  be  entitled  to  this  term, 
is  very  Ample  or  rude  ;  they  confift  of  a  plain  wall  of  flint, 
rubbifh,  ftone,  and  mortar,  with  very  finall  openings  or 
windows  in  them.  The  latter  are  towards  the -top ;  and 
have  femicircular  heads  divided  into  two  apertures,  with 
a  column  between.  The  parifti-church  of  Bexwell  near 
Downham,  and  that  of  Bychamwell  near  Swaffham,  have 
round  towers.  Befides  the  acknowledged  high  antiquity 
of  that  form,  there  is  in  each  a  circumftance  certainly  not 
common:  both  have  been  furntounted  by  oCtagon  tops 
about  the  age  of  Henry  VII.  In  that  of  Bexwell  are 
ten  finall  windows  with  femicircular  heads  furrounding 
the  upper  part,  but  they  are  now  bricked  up.  In  that'at 
Bychamwell  are  four  pointed  apertures,  nearly  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  the  windows  in  the  other  tower :  the 
arched  parts  of  thefe  and  the  iides  are  formed  by  plain 
1  lquared 
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fJ|iiared  ftones,  and  the  former  are  difpofed  in  the  fliape 
•of  an  acute  triangle.  The  tower  is  of  very  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  the  pointed  loops  or  windows  are  coeval  with 
the  original  building.  Mr.  King,  author  of  Munimenta 
Antiqua,  confiders  thefe  ftruftures  to  be  Saxon  ;  and  fays, 
“  another  of  thefe  round  Saxon  towers  is  at  Wittingham 
church,  nearTrowfe  in  Norfolk,  only  its  top  has  been 
raifed  in  height  and  repaired.” 

The  buildings  of  a  county  are  ufually  conftrufted  with 
the  natural  materials  of  the  diftrift ;  whence  the  geological 
charafter  of  a  province  may  be  generally  afcertained  by 
its  public  ftruftures.  Thus,  Norfolk  producing  fcarcely 
any  ftone,  the  builders  were  obliged  to  fubftitute  flints, 
as  being  very  abundant.  Thefe,  being  ufually  found  in 
fmall  irregular  pieces,  were  not  eafily  adapted  to  flat  fur- 
faces,  or  to  facilitate  the  making  of  a  wall.  In  large  caftel- 
lated  ftruftures,  where  the  walls  were  required  to  be  very 
thick,  they  proved  fuperiorto  any  other  fubftance  ;  but  in 
thofe  buildings  they  were  commonly  enclofed  with  fquared 
ftones,  and  ftrongly  cemented  with  fluid  mortar.  In  this 
manner  they  are  ufed  in  the  walls  of  Garianonum  and  of 
Venta  Icenorum ;  alfo  in  Norwich-caftle,  Caftle  Riling, 
and  in  l'everal  old  churches  in  this  county.  In  the  former 
Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the  Archaeologia,  dates,  that  “  alternate 
courfes  of  fquared  flints  were  employed.”  The  fame 
fcientific  architeft  further  obferves,  that  “  no  material 
whatever  can  exceed  the  durability  of  flints;  for  we  do 
not  find  an  inftance  any  where  of  their  perifning  by  frofty 
or  wet  weather;  and,  when  fquared  or  laid  with  care, 
they  are  extremely  beautiful.  In  building,  notwith Hand¬ 
ing,  they  have  but  little  bond,  and  depend  much  on  the 
mortar  or  cement  they  are  fixed  with  ;  for,  if  wet  by  any 
means  gets  behind  them,  the  fro  ft  foon  levels  the  work. 
Many,  indeed  molt,  of  our  churches  and  public  buildings 
in  this  county  are  built  almoft  wholly  of  this  material; 
but  the  raoft  remarkable  I  have  obferved  in  flints  faced 
and  fquared,  and  laid  in  fmall  regular  courfes,  is  the  con¬ 
vent-gate  to  Norwich  cathedral,  which  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  where  the  walls  to  the  eaft  and  the 
fouth  have  a  tracery-work  formed  with  free-ftone,  and 
the  intervals  are  filled  with  fquare  flints;  and  fbme  about 
Erpingham’s-gate,  built  in  penance  for  Lollardifm  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on 
the  louth  fide  of  St.  Michael’s  Coflany  church,  which  is 
indeed  a  mafter-piece,  (where  the  ftone  tracery  is  beauti¬ 
fully  filled  with  black  flints,  fo  as  to  referable  the  old 
cabinets  we  fometimes  fee  inlaid  with  ivory,)  was  built 
about  the  year  1500;  and  a  building  in  St.  Andrew’s 
parifh,  which  is  recorded  as  a  very  rare  and  beautiful 
piece  of  flint-work,  built  in  1403,  by  William  Appleyard, 
who  was  the  firft  mayor,  and  ferved  the  office  in  this 
lioufe,  which  was  afterwards  fold  to  the  corporation,  and 
is  the  prefent  Bridewell.  Many  country  churches  have 
been  alfo  built  in  this  way,  as  at  Cromer,  &c.  in  Norfolk, 
and  many  in  Suffolk  and  Eflex.  The  art  of  fquaring  the 
flints  in  this  curious  manner  is  now  almoft  totally  neg¬ 
lected  ;  though  I  am  convinced  it  might  very  foon  be 
brought  to  perfection  again,  from  the  facility  I  obferved 
the  workman  acquire  by  a  little  praftice  in  repairing 
under  my  fuperintendance,  in  bifhop  Bagot’s  time,  a 
tower  belonging  to  the  palace.” 

Different  parts- of  this  county  communicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles  to  the  peerage  :  Norfolk  dukedom  and  earl¬ 
dom  to  Howard,  hereditary  earl-marfhal  of  England  and 
premier  peer  next  to  the  blood  royal,  who  is  alfo  Baron 
Howard  of  Caftle  Riling.  Norwich  earldom  to  Gordon 
duke  of  Gordon  in  Scotland.  Suffield  barony  to  Harbord. 
Thetford  vifcounty  to  Fitzroy  duke  of  Grafton.  Wal- 
fingham  barony  to  De  Grey.  Winterton  Iriffi  earldom 
and  barony  to  Tumour.  Yarmouth  earldom  to  Con  way  - 
Seymour  marquis  of  Hertford.  Of  Blicking,  Hobart  ba¬ 
rony  to  Hobart  earl  of  Buckinghamfhire.  Of  Calthorpe, 
Calthorpe  barony  to  Calthorpe.  Of  Hillborough,  Nelfon 
barony  to  Nelfon  earl  Nelfon  ;  the  barony  of  Nelfon  of 
Burnham  Thorpe  became  extinCl  on  the  death  of  the 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1167. 
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heroic  native  of  that  place.  Of  Kimberley,  Wodehoufe 
barony  to  Wodehoufe.  Of  Rainham,  Townffiend  mar- 
quifate  and  vifcounty ;  and  of  Lynn  Regis,  Townfhend 
barony  to  Townfliend.  Of  Walpole  and  of  Wolterton, 
Walpole  barony  to  Walpole  earl  of  Orford. 

Norfolk,  according  to  the  laft  cenfus,  contains  291,999 
inhabitants;  of  whom  138,089  are  males,  and  153,910 
females,  dwelling  in  52,807  houfes  ;  and  confiding  of 
62,805  families,  of  whom  31,454  are  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  23,802  in  trade,  and  8,279  in  neither.  The 
people  are  generally  ftrong  and  aCtive,  fugacious  and 
acute.  That  they  are  fo  robuft,  is  the  more  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  becaufe  the  common  people  live  much  on  pud¬ 
dings,  Norfolk  dumplings.  They  were  formerly  reckoned 
to  be  very  quarrelfome  and  litigious.  In  confequence  of 
this  difpofition,  lawyers  fwarmed  among  them  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  a  ftatnte  was  made  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  to  reftrain  their  number.  The  manufactures 
of  the  county  are  chiefly  woollen  and  worited  ftuft's  and 
dockings,  for  wdiich  they  are  well  fupplied  with  wool 
from  the  vaft  flocks  of  theep  bred  in  it.  Norfolk  fends 
twelve  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  knights  for  the 
ffiire,  two  citizens  for  Norwich,  and  two  burgelfes  for 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  Lynn  Regis,  Great  Yarmouth, 
Thetford;  and  Caftle  Riling.  The  county  has  fent  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament  lince  the  firft  fummons  for  knights  of 
the  lhire  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  has  been  contefted 
between  the  court  and  country  parties  at  almoft  every 
general  election  for  many  parliaments  ;  but  the  refult  has 
always  been  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  That 
highly-diftinguiffied  character,  Thomas  William  Coke, 
of  Holkham,  efq.  who  ranks  as  the  firft  commoner  in 
point  of  wealth,  and  fecond  to  none  in  the  pride  of  in¬ 
dependence,  has  always  been  the  fuccefsfui  champion  of 
the  caufe  he  fo  honourably  efpoufes.  The  other  member 
is  now  E.  Wodehoufe,  efq.  who  fucceeded  the  late  fir 
Jacob-Henry  Altley,  bart. 

The  charitable  inftitutions  are  very  numerous  in  this 
county  ;  and,  as  in  other  counties,  have  been  much  abufed. 
A  very  interefting  “  Account  of  the  different  Charities 
belonging  to  the  Poor  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  abridged 
from  the  Returns  under  Gilbert’s  Aft  in  1786,  and  from 
the  Terriers  in  the  Office  of  the  Bilhop  of  Norwich,”  was 
publiffied  in  1813  by  Mr.  Zackary  Clark,  a  quaker,  and 
edited  by  the  amiable  and  benevolent  Mr.  Clarkfon.  We 
fhall  have  occafion  to  avail  ourfelves  of  this  work  under 
the  articles  Norwich,  Thetford,  Walsingham,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  &c.  and  we  hope  and  truft  that,  during  the  pre¬ 
fent  feifion  of  parliament,  thefe  charities  (fuch  at  leaft  as 
relate  to  education)  will  undergo  a  thorough  revifion. 
Other  authorities  for  the  prefent  article  and  for  thofe  juft 
mentioned  are — An  Effay  towards  aTopographical  Hillory 
of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  by  F.  Blomefield,  11  vols.  8vc. 
A  general  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  by  A. 
Young,  8vo.  1804.  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
the  County  of  Norfolk,  by  N.  Kent,  8vo.  1796.  Beauties 
of  England,  vol.  xi.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  ix.  and  xviii. 
Oldfield’s  Reprefentative  Hift.  vol.  iv.  Monthly  Mag. 
May  1806.  Gent.  Mag.  Oft.  and  Nov.  1818. 

NOR'FOLK,  a  county  in  Upper  Canada,  bounded  north 
and  eaft  by  the  county  of  Lincoln  and  the  river  Thames, 
on  the  weft  by  lake  Erie,  until  it  meets  the  Barbue  (called 
the  Orwell  river),  thence  by  a  line  running  north  16  de¬ 
grees  weft  until  it  interfefts  the  Thames,  and  thence  up 
the  faid  river  until  it  meets  the  north-weft  boundary  of 
the  county  of  York. 

NOR'FOLK,  a  populous  maritime  county  of  Mafla- 
chufetts,  in  N.  America,  lately  taken  from  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  lying  to  the  fouthward 
round  Jhe  harbour  and  town  of  Bolton  :  it  contains  twenty 
townffiips,  of  which  Dedham  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  27,216, 

NOR'FOLK,  a  populous  county  of  Virginia,  bounded 
north  by  James’s  river,  which  divides  it  from  Warwick. 
It  contains  7758  free  inhabitants,  and  4735  flaves. 
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NOR'FOLK,  a  port  of  entry,  poft-town,  and  feat  of 
juftice,  in  the  above  county,  on  the  eaftfide  of  Elizabeth- 
river,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  eaftern 
branch.  It  is  the  moft  confiderable  commercial  town  in 
Virginia.  The  harbour  is  fafe  and  commodious,  and 
large  enough  to  contain  300  {flips.  It  contains  about 
500  dwelling-houfes,  a  court-houfe,  goal,  an  epifcopal 
and  methodift  church,  a  theatre,  and  an  academy.  The 
number  of  free  inhabitants  is  4222,  and  that  of  flaves  is 
2724.  .It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  feveral  aldermen. 
It  carries  on  a  briflc  trade  with  the  Weft  Indies,  Europe, 
.and  the  different  ftates;  and  conftitutes  with  Portfmouth, 
which  {lands  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  a  port  of 
■entry.  The  exports  for  the  year,  ending  September  30, 
1794,  amounted  in  value  to  1,660,752  dollars.  A  canal  is 
formed  from  the  north  branch  of  Albemarle-found  in 
North  Carolina  to  the  waters  of  the  fouth  branch  of 
Eiizabeth-river  nine  miles  from  Norfolk;  and  merchant- 
.veffels  of  the  largeft  fize  may  go  within  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  canal:  114  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Lat.  36.  55.  N.  Ion.  76.  28.  W. 

NOR'FOLK,  a  townfhip  in  Lichfield  county,  Con¬ 
necticut:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Lichfield,  on  the  Maffa- 
.chufetts  line;  containing  1749  inhabitants. 

NOR'FOLK  (New),  a  traCt  of  country  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  North  America,  extending  from  Crofs-found  to  New 
Cornwall. 

NOR'FOLK  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  five  leagues  in  circuit,  difcovered  by 
Capt.  Cook  in  October  1774,  and  fo  called  by  him  in 
honour  of  the  noble  family  of  Howard.  The  captain  and 
his  companions  found  it  uninhabited,  and  were  the  firft 
perfons  who  ever  landed  upon  it.  They  met  with  many 
trees  and  plants  common  at  New'  Zealand,  and  more 
efpecially  the  flax-plant,  which  is  here  more  luxuriant 
than  in  any  part  of  that  country;  but  the  chief  produce 
is  a  fort  of  fpruce-pine,  which  grows  very  abundantly, 
and  to  a  large  fize,  and  very  ftraight  and  tall.  For  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  fhore,  the  ground  was  fo 
thickly  covered  with  fhrubs  and  plants  as  hardly  to  be 
penetrable  further  inland.  The  foil  feemed  rich  and  deep. 
Here  were  found  the  fame  kind  of  pigeons,  parrots,  and 
parroquets,  as  at  New  Zealand,  rails,  and  fome  fmall  birds. 
The  fea-fowl  canfill  of  W'hite  boobies,  gulls,  tern,  See. 
which  breed  undifturbed  on  the  fliores  and  in  the  cliffs 
-of  the  rocks.  The  ifland  affords  frefti  water;  and  alfo 
cabbage-palm,  wood-forrel,  fow-thiftle,  and  famphire. 
The  cabbage  of  the  tree  fo  called  is  not  only  a  whole- 
fome  vegetable,  but  very  palatable,  and  affords  an  agree¬ 
able  repaft.  Thefe  cabbage-trees,  or  palms,  were  not 
thicker  than  a  man’s  leg,  and  from  ten  to  tu'enty  feet 
high.  They  are  of  the  lame  genus  with  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  (fee  Areca;)  like  it,  they  have  large  pinnated 
leaves;  and  the  cabbage  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  bud  of 
the  tree ;  each  tree  producing  but  one  cabbage,  which  is 
at  the  crown,  where  the  leaves  fpring  out,  and  is  inclofed 
in  the  ftem.  The  cutting  of  the  cabbage  effectually  de- 
ftroys  the  tree ;  fo  that  no  more  than  one  can  be  had 
from  the  fame  ftem.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  fome  others 
of  the  palm-kind,  produce  cabbage  as  well  as  thefe.  The 
coaft  does  not  want  fifl),  fome  of  which  are  excellent.  It 
was  high  water  at  the  full  and  change,  about  one  o’clock  ; 
and  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  upon  a  perpendicular,  about 
four  or  five  feet. 

A  fettlement  was  made  on  this  ifland  by  a  detachment 
from  Port  Jackfon,  under  the  conduCt  of  lieutenant  King, 
in  the  year  1788  •.  but  in  anfwer  to  fome  enquires  made 
by  governor  Phillip,  Mr.  King  fays,  that  “  there  is  no 
place  round  the  ifland  at  which  a  veffel  of  thirty  or  forty 
tons  can  remain  at  anchor  in  fecurity  all  the  year  round, 
without  removing  to  the  lee-fide  of  the  ifland,  as  the 
wind  changes.  Anchorage  is  good  all  round  the  ifland, 
as  the  bottom  is  a  coral-land  ;  and  a  harbour  might  be 
made  by  cutting  a  channel  through  the  reef,  about  400 
feet  long;  but  it  would  be  necelfary  to  blow  up  fome 
/unken  rocks,  to  facilitate  the  entry.” 


“  Norfolk  Ifland,  (fays  governorPhillips,)  "  if  not  ori¬ 
ginally  formed,  like  many  other  fmall  iflands,  by  the 
eruption  of  volcanic  matter  from  the’bed  of  the  fea,  muft 
doubtlefs  have  contained  a  volcano.  This  concluiion  is 
formed  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  pumice-ftone  which  is 
fcattered  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  mixed  with  the  foil.  The 
crater,  or  at  leaft  fome  traces  of  its  former  exiftence,  will 
probably  be  found  at  the  fummit  of  a  fmall  mountain 
which  rifes  near  the  middle  of  the  ifland.  To  this  moun¬ 
tain  the  commandant  has  given  the  name  of  Mount  Pitt. 
The  ifland  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  At  or  near  Mount 
Pitt  rifes  a  ftrong  and  copious  ftream,  which,  flowing 
through  a  very  fipe  valley,  divides  itfelf  into  feveral 
branches,  each  of  which  retains  fufficient  force  to  be 
tiled  in  turning  mills;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  ifland 
fprings  have  been  difcovered.  The  climateis  pure,  falu- 
brious,  and  delightful  ;  preferved  from  opprefiive  heats 
by  conftant  breezes  from  the  fea  ;  and  of  fo  mild  a  tem¬ 
perature  throughout  the  winter,  that  vegetation  continues 
there  without  interruption,  one  crop  fucceeding  another. 
Refrefliing  {bowers  from  time  to  time  maintain  perpetual 
verdure  :  not  indeed  of  grafs,  for  none  has  yet  been  feen 
upon  the  ifland  ;  but  of  the  trees,  flirubs,  and  other  ve¬ 
getables,  w  hich  in  all  parts  grow  abundantly.  On  the 
leaves  of  thefe,  and  of  fome  kinds  in  particular,  the 
Iheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  not  only  live,  but  thrive  and 
fatten  very  much.  To  the  falubrity  of  the  air  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  this  little  colony  can  bear  ample  teftimony, 
from  the  uninterrupted  ftate  of  good  health  which  has 
been  in  general  enjoyed.  When  our  fettlers  landed, 
there  W'as  not  a  Angle  acre  clear  of  W'ood  in  the  ifland, 
and  the  trees  were  fo  bound  together  by  that  kind  of 
creeping  flirub  called  Jvpple  jack,  interwoven  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  penetrate  far 
among  them.  Fiflt  are  caught  in  great  plenty,  and  in 
the  proper  leafon  very  fine  turtle.  The  woods  are  inha¬ 
bited  by  innumerable  tribes  of  birds,  many  of  them  very- 
gay  in  plumage.  The  moft  ufeful  are  pigeons,  which  are 
very  numerous  ;  and  a  bird  not  unlike  the  Guinea-fowl, 
except  in  colour  (being  chiefly  white);  both  of  which  were 
at  firft  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  hand. 
Of  plants  that  afford  vegetables  for  the  table,  the  chief 
are  cabbage- palm,  the  wild  plantain,  the  fern-tree,  a 
kind  of  wild  fpinage,  and  a  tree  which  produces  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  fruit,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  currant.  But 
the  productions  which  give  the  greateft  importance  to 
Norfolk  Ifland  are  the  pines  and  the  flax-plant:  the  former 
rifing  to  a  fize  and  perfection  unknown  in  other  places, 
and  promifingtlie  moft  valuable  fupply  of  malts  and  fpars 
for  our  navy  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  the  latter  not  lefs  efti- 
mable  for  the  purpofes  of  making  fail-cloth,  cordage,  and 
even  the  fineft  manufactures,  growing  in  great  plenty, 
and  with  fuch  luxuriance  as  to  attain  the  height  of  eight 
feet.  The  pines  meafure  frequently  180  feet  in  height, 
and  are  fometimes  nine  or  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trunk.  They  rife  to  about  eighty  feet  with¬ 
out  a  branch  :  the  wood  is  faid  to  be  of  the  beft  quality, 
almoft  as  light  as  that  of  the  beft  Norway  malls;  and  the 
turpentine  obtained  from  it  is  remarkable  for  purity  and 
whitenefs.  The  fern-tree  is  found  alfo  of  a  great  height 
for  its  fpecies,  meafuring  from  feventy  to  eighty  feet,  and 
affords  excellent  food  for  the  flieepand  other  fmall  cattle. 
When  the  flax-plant  can  be  worked,  it  might  furnilh  a 
fufficiency  of  cordage  for  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  it  needs  no  cultivation,  as  the  ifland  abounds  with 
it,  and  frelh  leaves  {hoot  from  the  roots,  A  number  of 
banana-trees  have  been  found  in  the  ifland.  The  fugar- 
cane  grows  very  ftrong,  and  is  likely  to  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  vines,  oranges,  and  lemon-trees,  are  in  a  thriving 
ftate;  the  banana-trees  found  growing  on  the  ifland  thrive 
very  well,  and  thofe  which  have  been  planted  out  frora 
the  old  trees  come  to  perfection ;  indeed  fome  of  them 
have  already  yielded  good  fruit.  That  ufeful  article  of 
food,  potatoe,  thrives  amazingly,  and  two  crops  a-year 
may  be  obtained  with  eafe.  I  have  feen  120  potatoes  at 
one  root,  eighty  of  which  were  larger  than  an  hen’s  egg. 

Every 
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Everykindof  garden-vegetable  grows  well,  and  comes 
to  great  perfection:  cabbages  weigh  from  io  to  27 
pounds  each  :  melons  and  pumpkins  grow  alfo  very  fine. 
Cotton  and  indigo  thrive  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifiand. 
Rice  has  been  fown  twice,  but  the  fouth-eaft  winds 
blighted  a  great  part  of  it ;  that  which  efcaped  the  blight 
yielded  a  great  increale.  Laftly,  a  plant  producing  pep¬ 
per,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  oriental  pepper,  has 
been  difcovered  lately  in  the  ifiand,  growing  in  great 
plenty.  The  quantity  of  ground  cleared  and  cultivated 
in  March  1790,  was  thirty  acres  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  about  eighteen  acres  cleared  by  free  people  and 
convicts  for  their  gardens.”  Notwithftanding  this  fa¬ 
vourable  account,  it  has  been  at  length  thought  fit  to 
abandon  the  fettlement  entirely.  Norfolk  Ifiand  lies  in 
I  at.  29.  2.  30.  S.  Ion.  168.  1 6.  See  Cook’s  Second  Voyage, 
vol.  ii.  Governor  Phillips’s  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay  ;  and 
our  article  New  Holland,  vol.  xvi.  p.  774. 

NORFOLK  SOU'ND,  a  bay  on  the  north-well  coail  of 
America.  According  to  the  account  of  captain  George 
Dixon,  it  is  fituated  in  lat.  57.  3.  N.  Ion.  135.  36.  W.  It 
is  a  very  extenfive  place,  but  how  far  it  llretches  to  the 
northward  is  not  known.  There  may  poflibly  be  a  paf- 
fage  through  to  the  Bay  of  Iflands,  but  neither  is  this 
certain.  The  Ihore,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  coaft, 
abounds  with  pines ;  there  are  alfo  great  quantities  of 
the  witch-hazel.  There  are  various  kinds  of  flowering 
trees  and  flirubs,  wild  goofeberries,  currants,  and  rafp- 
berries  ;  wild  parfley  is  found  here  in  great  plenty,  and 
it  eats  excellently  either  as  a  falad  or  boiled  amongll 
foup.  The  faranne,  or  wild  lily-root,  grows  alfo  in  great 
plenty  and  perfection.  There  are  a  very  few  wild  geefe 
or  ducks  feen  here,  but  they  are  Ihy  and  difficult  of  ap¬ 
proach.  The  women  here,  as  wrell  as  at  Port  Mulgrave, 
and  Hippah,  one  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  iflands,  ornament, 
or  rather  diftort,  their  lips  by  perforating  them  with  a 
great  piece  of  wood  or  bone;  and,  as  Dixon  fays,  it  ftiould 
jfeem,  that  the  female  who  is  ornamented  with  the  largeft 
piece  of  wood  is  generally  molt  refpected  by  her  friends, 
and  by  the  community  in  general.  Lat.  57.  3.  N.  Ion. 
from  Paris  135.  36.  W. 

NOR'GHES,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  principality  of 
Georgia,  which  was  taken  in  1395  by  Timur  Bee,  who 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  and  razed  the  walls. 

NOR'HAM,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  infulated  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
giving  name  to  a  trad  of  country  called  Norhamjhire.  It 
is  a  place  of  antiquity;  and  laid  to  have  been  anciently 
called  Uhlunford,  and  built  in  the  year  830,  by  Egfrid 
biftiop  of  Lindisfarn  ;  the  remains  of  king  Ceolwulf  were 
removed  from  Lindisfarn,  and  interred  here.  The  church 
had  formerly  the  privilege  of  a  fanCluary  :  the  caftle  of 
Norham  was  built  in  the  year  1121,  by  Ralph  Flambert 
bifliop  of  Durham,  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  above  the 
Tweed  :  in  1138,  it  was  taken  by  the  Scots,  and  deftroyed ; 
in  1174,  it  was  reftored  by  Hugh  Pudfey  bifhop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  furrendered  by  him  to  the  crown.  In  1215,  it 
was  befieged,  but  not  taken,  by  Alexander  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  In  the  year  1290,  a  convention  was  held  here,  pre¬ 
vious  to  king  Edward’s  arbitration  between  Bruce  and 
Baliol,  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  In  1318, 
it  was  again  befieged,  without  fuccefs,  by  the  Scots,  who 
took  it  in  1322,  but  held  it  only  ten  days,  being  then  re¬ 
taken  by  king  Edward.  In  1 326,  an  unfuccefsful  attempt 
was  made;  but,  in  1327,  the  Scots  took,  it  by  ftorm,  and 
deftroyed  a  great  part  of  the  caftle  and  town.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  repaired  by  Fox  biftiop  of  Durham  ;  and,  before 
the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  the  Scots  again  attempted  to 
take  it,  and  deftroyed  part  of  the  outworks.  It  is  fix 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Berwick,  and  330  north  of  London. 

NOR'HOLM,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chriftianfand :  fixteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Chriftian- 
fand. 

NO'RI,  a  town  of  the  ifiand  of  Sardinia;  eighteen 
miles  north- eaft  of  Cagliari, 
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NO'RIA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Cordova:  twenty-one  north-north-weft  of  Cordova. 

NO'RIA,  f.  An  hydraulic  machine  of  great  antiquity, 
flightly  mentioned  under  our  article  Mechanics,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  742.  and  Hill  much  ufed  in  Spain.  It  confifts  of  a 
vertical  wheel  of  twenty  feet  diameter,  on  the  circum- 
terence  of  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  little  boxes  or 
fquare  buckets,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  the  water  out 
of  the  well,  communicating  with  the  canal  below',  and 
to  empty  it  into  a  refervoir  above,  placed  by  the  fide  of 
the  wheel.  The  buckets  have  a  lateral  orifice  to  receive 
and  to  difeharge  the  water.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  is 
embraced  by  four  fmall  beams, crofting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  tapering  at  the  extremities,  and  forming  eight 
little  arms.  This  wheel  is  near  the  centre  of  the  horle- 
waik,  contiguous  to  the  vertical  axis,  into  the  top  of 
which  the  horfe-beam  is  fixed  ;  but  near  the  bottom  it  is 
embraced  by  four  little  beams,  forming  eight  arms  fimilar 
to  thofe  above  deferibed,  on  the  axis  of  the  water-wheel. 
As  the  mule  which  they  ufe  goes  round,  thefe  horizontal 
arms,  fupplying  the  place  of  cogs,  take  hold,  each  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  of  thofe  arms  which  are  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the 
water-wheel,  and  keep  it  in  rotation.  This  machine, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  cheaper,  throws  up  a  great 
quantity  of  water  ;  yet  undoubtedly  it  has  two  defeCls : 
the  firft  is,  that  part  of  the  water  runs  out  of  the  buckets 
and  falls  back  into  the  well  after  it  has  been  railed  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  refervoir  :  the  fecond  is,  that  a  confi- 
derable  proportion  of  the  water  to  be  difeharged  is  railed 
higher  than  the  refervoir,  and  falls  into  it  only  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  bucket  is  at  the  higheft  point  of  the  circle, 
and  ready  to  defeend.  Both  thefe  defefls  might  be  re¬ 
medied  with  eafe,  by  leaving  thefe  fquare  buckets  open 
at  one  end,  making  them  living  on  a  pivot  fixed  a  little 
above  their  centre  of  gravity,  and  placing  the  trough  of 
the  refervoir  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  Hop  their  progrefs 
whilft  perpendicular,  make  them  turn  upon  their  pivot, 
and  fo  dilcharge  their  contents. 

Mr.  Townfend,  from  udiom  we  have  taken  the  above 
account,  thinks  that,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fimpli- 
city  of  this  machine,  it  is  an  invention  of  the  moll  re¬ 
mote  antiquity.  By  means  of  it  the  inhabitants  every 
morning  draw  as  much  water  from  the  well  as  will  ferve 
through  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  dillribute  it  to  every 
quarter  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crops.  The  re- 
fervoirs  into  which  they  raife  the  water  are  about  20,  30, 
or  even  40,  feet  fquare,  and  three  feet  high  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground,  with  a  Hone  cope  on  the  wall,  de¬ 
clining  to  the  w'ater  for  the  women  to  walh  and  beat  their 
clothes  upon.  Our  limits  preclude  us  from  following 
Mr.  Townfend  farther  in  the  defeription  of  a  particular 
noria  ufed  at  Barcelona;  which  he  conceives  to  be  the 
original  chain-pump,  or  at  leall  its  parent.  He  compares 
it  with  fimilar  inftruments,  and  Ihows  its  advantages  and 
difadvantages.  From  the  refervoir  the  water  is  conveyed 
by  channels  to  every  part  of  the  garden  ;  thefe  have  di- 
vifions  and  fubdivifions,  or  beds,  fome  large,  others  very 
fmall,  feparated  from  each  other  by  little  channels,  into 
which  a  boy  with  his  Ihovel  or  his  hoe  directs  the  water, 
firft  into  the  moll  diftant  trenches,  and  fucceffively  to  all 
the  reft,  till  all  the  beds  and  trenches  have  been  either 
covered  or  filled  with  water.  The  Perjian  Wheel  is  an 
improvement  of  this  machine.  See  the  article  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  p.  761,  2. 

NOR'ICUM,  a  country  of  ancient  Illyricum,  which 
now  forms  a  part  of  modern  Bavaria  and  Anjiria.  It  ex¬ 
tended  between  the  Danube,  and  part  of  the  Alps  and 
Vindelicia.  Its  lavage  inhabitants,  who  were  once  go¬ 
verned  by  kings,  made  many  incurfions  upon  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  were  at  laft  conquered  under  Tiberius,  and 
the  country  became  a  dependent  province.  In  the  reign 
of  Dioclefian,  Noricum  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Ri- 
penfe  and  Mediterranean.  The  iron  that  was  drawn  from 
Noricum  was  efteemed  excellent,  and  thence  Noricus  ehfis 
was  ufed  to  exprefs  the  goodnefs  of  a  fword. 

NORI'E, 
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NORI'E,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Scho- 
nen :  fixteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Chriftianftadt. 

NO'RIN,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  which  runs  into  the 
Narenza  eight  miles  below  Citluc. 

NO'RING,  a  town  of  Auftria:  five  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Wells. 

NOR'IS  (Henry),  a  very  learned  Italian  cardinal,  was 
a  delcendant  of  a  family  originally  from  Ireland,  and 
born  at  Verona  in  the  year  1631.  His  father,  Alexander 
Noris,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  well  known  by  his  writ¬ 
ings,  particularly  his  “  Hiftory  of  Germany.”  Perceiving 
that  his  fon  Henry  gave  early  indications  of  an  excellent 
underftanding,  a  love  for  learning,  and  great  quicknefs 
of  appreheniion,  he  determined  to  do  juftice  to  his  pro- 
mifing  talents,  by  giving  him  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  admitted  a 
penlioner  at  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Rimini,  where  he  went 
through  his  courfe  of  philofophy.  It  was  here  that  he 
firft  began  to  ftudy  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  Sr.  Auguftine.  Having  determined  to  em¬ 
brace  the  ecclefiaftical  life,  he  took  the  habit  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Auguftine  at  Rimini  ;  and  ap¬ 
plied  with  incefiant  afliduity  to  the  ftudy  of  all  the 
branches  of  facred  and  profane  literature,  and  antiquities 
in  general.  When  the  term  of  his  noviciate  expired,  the 
high  character  for  erudition  which  hetiad  acquired  in  his 
community,  induced  the  general  of  the  order  to  fend  for 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  might  purfue  his  ftudies  with  ftill 
greater  advantage.  Here  he  fpent  his  days,  and  fome- 
times  his  nights,  in  clofe  and  unwearied  application, 
ufually  ftudying  fourteen  hours  a-day  ;  and  his  improve¬ 
ment  fully  anlwered  the  expectations  of  his  fuperior. 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  and  when  he  was  at  the  age  of 
twenty-fix,  he  began  his  “  Hiftory  of  Pelagianifm  but 
his  progrefs  in  it  was  neceffarily  rendered  fo  flow,  by  the 
numerous  employments  which  were  afligned  him,  that 
many  years  elapfed  before  he  could  give  it  to  the  public  ; 
for  his  extraordinary  talents  and  acquirements  occafioned 
his  being  appointed  to  teach  philofophy  and  theology  in 
different  feminaries  belonging  to  his  order.  At  firft  he 
was  lent  to  Pezaro  ;  afterwards  to  Perufia,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  he  was  removed 
from  thence  to  Padua,  where  he  finifhed  his  Hiftory  of 
Pelagianifm,  which  was  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1673. 

Being  defirous  of  obtaining  a  more  permanent  eftablifh- 
ment,  the  duties  of  which  would  interfere  the  leaft  wdth 
his  favourite  ftudies,  father  Noris  had  now  recourfe  to 
his  particular  friend  the  learned  Magliabecchi ;  on  whofe 
recommendation  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  invited  him 
to  Florence  in  the  year  1674,  where  he  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  his  chaplain,  and  appointed  him  profeffor 
of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa.  This 
employment  perfectly  coincided  with  his  wifhes,  and  he 
retained  it  many  years,  poffefling  not  only  the  efteem 
and  friendfhip  of  the  many  learned  men  w  ho  at  that  time 
adorned  Tufcany,  but  alfo  the  protection  and  favour  of 
the  cardinal  prince  Leopold,  and  that  of  Cofmo  III.  In 
the  mean  time  his  Hiftory  of  Pelagianifm  had  attracted 
conftderable  notice  in  the  learned  world;  and,  while  it 
was  highly  applauded  by  one  party,  it  excited  the  moft 
violent  cenfures  of  others.  Being  attacked  by  various 
writers,  the  author  publifhed  replies  to  their  ItriCtures  ; 
till  at  length  the  controverfy  grew  fo  warm,  that  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  inquifition  took  cognizance  of  it.  There 
the  work  was  examined  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  free  from  any  paffages  wdiich  called  for  con¬ 
demnation.  It  was  afterwards  twice  reprinted,  and  the 
author  was  honoured  by  pope  Clement  X.  with  the  title 
of  qualifteator  of  the  holy  office.  This  diftinCtion  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  objeCt  of  jealoufy  to  his  opponents,  who 
renewed  their  attack  on  his  hiftory  with  great  virulence 
and  grofs  perfonalities  :  on  which  account  it  was  a  fecond 
time  fubmitted  to  the  ordeal  of  the  inquifition,  in  the  year 
1677,  and  received  the  fame  favourable  judgment  as  before. 
From  this  period  father  Noris  was  fuftered  to  remain  in 
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peace  for  fixteen  years,  during  which  he  continued  to 
teach  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  at  Pifa,  purfued  his  various 
ftudies  with  indefatigable  ardour, and  prefented  the  public 
with  feme  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  Among  other 
fulajeCts,  the  fcience  of  medals  engaged  his  attention  j 
and  in  1675  he  publifhed  “  Diflertatio  Duplex  de  duobus 
Nummis  Dioclefiani  et  Licinii,  cum  AuCtuario  Chrono- 
logico  de  votis  decennalibus  Imperatorum  et  Casfarum,” 
4to.  He  alfo  publifhed  feveral  pieces  in  Chronology,  of 
which  the  moft  learned  is  entitled  “  Epochs  Syro-Mace- 
donum  parEenefis  ad  Joannem  Harduinum,”  1689.  This 
was  followed  by  “  A  Differtation  on  the  Pafchal  Cycle 
of  the  Latins.”  In  the  year  1681,  he  had  given  to  the 
public,  “  Caenotaphia  Pifana  Caii  et  Lucii  Caefarum, 
Diflertationibus  illuftrata.”  While  he  was  at  Rome,  our 
author  became  known  to  queen  Chriftinaof  Sweden,  who 
entertained  a  great  efteem  for  him,  and  profeffed  to  read 
his  different  productions,-  as  they  made  their  appearance, 
with  the  greateft  attention  and  fatisfaCtion.  She  made 
feveral  efforts  to  engage  him  to  return  to  Rome,  which 
were  feconded  by  the  influence  of  popes  Clement  X.  and 
Innocent  XI.  but,  fora  longtime,  he  found  the  means  of 
declining  thefe  invitations,  without  giving  offence  at  the 
papal  court.  At  length,  in  the  year  1692,  pope  Inno¬ 
cent  XII.  prefled  him  lb  Itrongly,  that  he  could  no  longer 
refill;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  appointed 
fub-lil*rarian  of  the  Vatican.  This  preferment,  wdiich 
w'as  a  ftep  towards  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  gift  of  the 
papal  fee,  excited  anew-  the  jealoufy  of  his  adverfaries, 
who  publifhed  additional  pieces  againlt  his  writings  ; 
which  determined  his  holinefs  to  feleCt  feme  eminent 
divines,  who  had  not  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  taking 
either  fide  in  the  former  controverfy,  to  whom  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  re-examination  of  the  writings  of  father  Noris, 
with  inftruCtions  to  fend  him  their  report.  So  weighty 
was  the  teftimony  which  they  gave  in  his  favour,  that  the 
pope  immediately  made  him  counfellor  to  the  inquifition. 
But  this  decifion  did  not  prevent  the  famous  father  Har- 
douin  from  commencing  a  frelh  and  warm  attack  upon 
our  author,  under  the  .illumed  title  of  a  fcrupulous  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne  ;  to  wdiofe  ftriclures  father  Noris  replied 
in  the  year  1695,  in  a  work  entitled,  “  Diflertatio  de  uno 
ex  Trinitate  in  Carne  palTo,”&c.  Sowell  fatisfied  w'as  pope 
Innocent  XII.  with  the  manner  in  which  he  repelled  the 
attack  of  his  opponent,  that,  in  December  1695,  he  railed 
father  Noris  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  After  this  he  was 
prefent  in  all  the  congregations,  and  at  confultations 
about  affairs  of  moment ;  by  which  means  his  time  was 
fo  occupied,  that  he  bitterly  complained  to  his  friends  of 
the  interference  of  the  duties  of  his  high  llation  with  his 
ftudies.  In  the  year  1700  our  cardinal  was  nominated 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  re¬ 
ceived  directions  from  his  holinefs  to  apply  himfelf  to  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar;  but,  while  he  was  employed 
on  this  work,  the  attack  of  an  incurable  dropfy  proved 
fatal  to  him  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  leventy-three. 

Noris  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the  moft  univerfally- 
learned  men  of  his  time  ;  and  was  peculiarly  well  informed 
in  facred  and  profane  hiftory.  His  genius  was  lively  and 
penetrating,  his  powers  of  memory  very  confiderable,  and 
his  judgment  cool  and  fteady.  His  Ityle  is  correCl  and 
pure,  and  frequently  elegant.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  the  Arcades,  in  which  he  was  diftinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  Eucrates  Agoretico.  He  was  author  of  many 
other  works  befides  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  whole 
of  them  were  publifhed  collectively  at  Verona,  1729-32, 
in  five  volumes  folio.  Gen.  Biog. 

NOR'KOPING.  See  Nordkoping,  p.  139. 

NOR'LAND,  a  townlhip  of  England,  in  the  Weft 
Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  near  Halifax,  with  xi8o  inhabitants 
almoft  wholly  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

NOR'MAL,  adj.  [norma,  Lat.]  In  geometry,  perpen¬ 
dicular,  forming  a  right  angle. 

NOR'MAN,  f.  [old  Fr.  low  Lat.  Normatius ;  from  the 
Sax.  nop?)  and  man.]  At  firft,  a  Norwegian  ;  then,  a  na- 
4  tive 
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tive  of  Normandy. — This  people,  as  before  I  have  faid  of 
the  Danes,  are  not  otherwife  to  be  accompted  of,  than 
moft  anciently  to  have  been  of  the  German  nation.  Their 
habitation  was  in  Norway,  fo  called  from  the  northern 
fituation  thereof ;  and  themfelves  Northmen,  now  vul¬ 
garly  Normans,  \ipon  like  reafon.  Verjiegan's  Rejt.  of  Dec. 
Intell. — The  Normans  had  been  a  late  colony  from  Nor¬ 
way  and  Denmark,  where  the  Scalds  had  arrived  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  credit  before  Rollo’s  expedition  into 
France.  Bp.  Percfs  Efny  on  the  Anc.  Minjlrels. 

NOR'MAN,  adj.  Denoting  perfons,  cuftoms,  or  the 
language,  of  Normandy. — Great  verily  was  the  glory  of 
our  tongue,  before  the  Norman  conquell,  in  this;  that 
the  old  Englilh  could  exprefs  moll  aptly  all  the  conceits 
of  the  mind  in  theirown  tongue,  without  borrowing  from 
any.  Camden's  Rem.  Languages. — A  monk  of  very  little 
eloquence,  but  who  had  a  fmattering  of  the  Norman  lan¬ 
guage.  Tymphit's  EJfay  on  the  Lang,  of  Chaucer. 

NOR'MAN,  f.  in  lea-language,  a  name  given  to  a  Ihort 
wooden  bar,  thrull  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the  windlafs, 
in  a  merchant-lhip,  whereon  to  fallen  the  cable.  It  is 
only  ufed  where  there  is  very  little  drain  on  the  cable,  as 
in  a  commodious  harbour,  when  the  (hip  is  well  Iheltered 
from  the  wind  and  tide. 

NOR'MAN’s  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  illand  of  United  Ame¬ 
rica,  near  the  fouth-welt  coall  of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
Lat.  4.X.13.N.  Ion.  70.  4.5.  W. 

NOR'MAN’s  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Well- 
Indies  :  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  St.  John,  one  of  the  Virgin 
I  (lands. 

NOR'MANDY,  before  the  revolution,  was  a  confider- 
able  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Englilh  Channel ;  on  the  eaft  by  Picardy  and  the  Ille  of 
France;  on  the  fouth  by  Beauce,  Perche,  and  Maine; 
and  on  the  weft  by  Bretagne  ;  about  150  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  75  from  north  to  fouth.  It  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  and  contained  many  confiderable  cities 
and  towns.  The  two  principal  were  Rouen  and  Caen. 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  the  Channel, 
the  Calvados,  the  Lower  Seine,  the  Eure,  the  Orne,  with 
a  fmall  part  of  the  Eure  and  Loire.  It  was  one  of  the 
moft  fruitful  provinces  in  the  whole  kingdom,  as  alfo  one 
of  the  moft  profitable  to  the  king.  It  abounds  in  grain, 
flax,  hemp,  and  vegetables  for  dying,  &c.  It  yields  great 
quantities  of  apples  and  pears,  of  which  the  natives  make 
cider  and  perry  for  their  ufual  drink.  It  is  alfo  a  fine 
country  for  cattle,  being  full  of  excellent  paftures.  The 
lea  fupplies  it  with  plenty  of  fifti  ;  and  of  its  water  are 
made  great  quantities  of  (alt.  The  many  iron-works  in 
it  are  alfo  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  the  country,  ft  has 
likewile  fome  mines  of  copper  and  fome  medicinal  fprings. 

This  country,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  was  the 
fecond  Provincia  Lugdunenfis,  and  under  the  kings  of 
the  Franks  conllituted  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Neultria. 
Under  Charles  the  Bold,  it  was  overrun  by  fwarms  of 
piratical  Normans,  who  feated  themfelves  in  Neuftria, 
and,  in  the  year  912,  obliged  Charles  the  Simple  to  cede 
it  to  them  as  a  fief  of  France.  Their  duke  and  leader, 
Rollo,  having  been  baptized,  the  laft-mentioned  Charles 
gave  him  his  daughter  Gifle  in  marriage.  The  fucceed- 
ing  dukes  rofe  to  great  power,  both  here  and  beyond  fea  ; 
and  William,  in  the  year  io56,  became  king  of  England. 
In  the  year  1 135,  the  male  line  of  this  king  and  duke  be¬ 
came  extindl,  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  I.  and  his  daughter 
Matilda  married  Godfrey  count  of  Anjou.  The  fruit  of 
this  marriage  was,  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  duke  of 
Normandy,  lord  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  Saintonge.  He 
left  three  Ions,  Richard,  Godfrey,  and  John  ;  the  laft  of 
whom  feized  on  the  dominions  of  both  his  brothers,  and 
even  had  Arthur,  the  fon  of  Godfrey,  taken  off ;  for 
which,  in  the  year  1202,  Philip  Augultus,  with  the  con- 
lent  of  the  peers,  deprived  him  of  moft  of  his  territories 
in  France;  and,  in  the  year  1203,  Normandy  was  annexed 
to  the  crown.  Henry  III.  of  England  ceded  to  Louis  the 
Pious,  and  his  fucceffors,  all  his  claim  to  this  province, 
Vol.  XVII,  >No.  1167* 
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which  afterwards,  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
fome  kings  bellowed  on  their  ekleft  fons,  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Normandy,  till  that  of  Dauphin  was  inftituted. 
The  animofities  betwixt  the  houfes  of  Orleans  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  gave  the  Englilh  an  opportunity  of  over-running 
not  only  Normandy,  but  a  great  part  of  France.  This 
province  they  held  about  thirty  years,  when  they  were 
driven  out  by  Charles  VII. 

Some  antiquities  were  difcovered  in  this  province,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  laft  century,  on  theeftate  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Cotantin  near  Valone  ;  a  difcovery  which  has 
occafioned  many  difputes  among  the  learned.  Cotantin 
is  a  length  of  land  that  extends  itfelf  to  the  fea  in  this 
province.  In  this  divifion  of  Normandy  (fee  Cotantin, 
vol.  v.  p.  260.)  there  are  feveral  little  towns,  boroughs, 
and  villages,  well  peopled  ;  and  the  land,  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated,  produces  in  great  abundance  all  things  neceffary 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants.  A  gentleman  oft 
Valone  was  fo  extremely  pleafed  with  the  fituation  of  the 
place,  that  he  employed  workmen  to  build  a  caftle  there. 
As  they  were  digging  pretty  deep,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundations,  they  found  fomething  that  refilled,  and 
turned  the  edges  of,  their  fpades;  and,  after  having 
fcraped  away  the  earth,  they  found  a  folid  and  regular 
building,  many  feet  under  ground.  The  gentleman, 
being  informed  of  it,  commanded  that  no  damage  fhould  be 
done  to  the  building,  and  that  they  (hould  purlue  their 
work  in  digging  gradually  all  along  the  lides  of  it,  let  the 
extent  be  never  fo  great.  With  an  infinite  deal  of  labour 
and  expenfe,  they  at  laft  difcovered  a  theatre,  fpacious 
enough  to  contain  five  or  fix  thoufand  perfons  to  be 
placed  commodioufly.  Every  body  was  furprifed  at  this 
difcovery:  the  governor  and  the  intendant  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  came  to  infpedl  it ;  and  the  court  no  fooner  heard 
of  it,  than  orders  were  lent  to  the  troops,  and  to  the  pea- 
fants  of  the  place,  to  work  night  and  day,  and  lay  the 
ground  all  open  round  about;  imagining  that,  as  there 
was  a  theatre,  there  were  alfo  other  buildings  no  lefs 
worthy  of  the  fearch.  This  conjecture  proved  not  erro¬ 
neous:  feveral  very  large  and  magnificent  baths  were 
difcovered  ;  a  fort,  or  kind  of  citadel,  the  walls  of  which 
were  fix  feet  thick,  in  fome  places  twelve  feet  high,  and 
in  others  eighteen  or  twenty ;  many  porches  and  gates 
half  ruined;  and  in  Ihort,  moll  certain  marks  that  this 
had  been  a  very  great  and  beautiful- city.  Thefe  confi¬ 
derable  remains  of  antiquity  made  fome  imagine,  that 
this  was  the  ancient  city  of  Alonee,  of  which  Casfar  fpeaks 
in  his  commentaries,  the  capital  of  the  people  who  were 
called  Venelly,  or  U nelly,  the  name  of  Valone  fo  nearly 
refembling  that  of  Alonee;  but  there  were  no  certain 
proofs  of  it,  neither  does  any  hiftory  inform  us  how 
that  great  city  came  to  be  deltroyed,  any  more  than  by 
what  accident,  or  in  what  time,  this  of  Cotantin  was 
fwallowed  up.  On  feveral  of  the  edifices,  there  were 
infcriptions  in  the  Celtic  language;  but  fo  defaced  by 
time,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  find  out  in  what  year  they 
were  eredfted,  or  under  whole  government. 

NORMAN'NIC,  adj.  Belonging  to  Normandj'-. 

NORMAN'TON,  a  village  of  England  in  the  county 
of  Rutland,  with  a  chalybeate  fpring:  fix  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Okeham. 

NORMI'ER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or :  nine  miles  fouth-eall  of  Semur  en  Auxois. 

NORMOLO'CO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tucuman  :  feventy  miles  fouth  of  Salta. 

NOR'NDORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the 
lordlhip  of  Fugger,  on  the  Schmutter :  twelve  miles  north 
of  Auglburg,  and  thirty-fix  eall-north-eaft  of  Ulm. 

NO'RO,  a  country  of  Africa,  lituated  to  the  fouth  of 
Calhna,  north  of  the  Niger. 

NORO'CHI,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay:  ninety- 
five  miles  wellTfouth-weft  of  Parral. 

NOROY  l’ARCHEVE'QUE,  or  Noroy  le  Bourg, 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Saone : 
fix  miles  eaft  of  Vefoul,  and  nine  fouth- weft  of  Lure. 
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NOROY  le  SEC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mofelle  :  tlx  miles  wejft  of  Briey,  and  fifteen  fouth- 
weft  of  Thioiiville. 

NOR'PUY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty- 
feven  miles  fouth-fouth- well  of  Patna. 

NORRA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Helfingland:  five 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Soderhamn. 

NORR'HO,  a  town-of  Sweden,  in  Helfingland  :  fixteen 
miles  nortrh-weft  of  Hudwickfwall. 

NORREN'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Bethune  ;  containing  1 184  inhabitants. 

NOR'RIDGEWOCK,  a  town  of  Maflachufetts,  in  the 
province  of  Maine,  on  the  Kennebeck:  fixty  miles  north 
of  Portland. 

NOR'RIS  (John),  a  learned  Englifli  platonic  philofo- 
plier  and  myltic  divine,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  who 
was  firft  minifter  of  Collingbourne-Kingfton,  and  after¬ 
wards  reftor  of  Aldbourne  in  Wiltlhire;  and  born  about 
the  year  1657.  He  was  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool ; 
whence  he  was  lent,  in  1676,  to  Exeter-college,  Oxford. 
Such  was  the  progrefs  which  he  had  already  made  in  clafii- 
cal  literature,  that  he  wras  able  to  devote  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  to  the  other  departments  of  academical 
ftudy,  and  particularly  to  philofophy.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  the  fyftems  taught  by  the  tutors  of  the 
univerfity,  he  went  direftly  to  the  fountain-head,  and 
read  attentively  the  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Arif- 
totle.  Of  thefe  celebrated  ancient  philofophers,  Plato 
was  his  favourite,  whofe  writings  heftudied  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  diligence,  and  whofe  peculiar  notions  he  eagerly 
imbibed.  In  1680,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  loon 
afterwards  was  elefted  fellow  of  All-Souls.  This  fitua- 
tion  perfeftly  correfponded  with  his  willies,  and  he  here 
indulged  his  genius  in  purfuing  Plato  through  all  his  molt 
abftrafted  fpecifiations.  Ashe  was  of  a  devout  and  me¬ 
lancholy  temper,  he  was  ealily  led,  from  the  principles  of 
that  philofophy,  into  the  vifionary  refinements  of  the 
myltic  theology  ;  and,  after  reading  Malebranche’s  Search 
after  Truth,  he  became  a  zealous  difciple  of  that  French 
philofopher,  and  commenced  a  profefled  idealift.  The 
firft  thing  which  led  his  turn  of  thinking  to  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  the  univerfity,  was  his  tranflation  of  Robert 
Warying’s  Effigies  Amor  is,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Love  unveiled,”  1682,  121110.  which  is  a  philofo- 
pbical  rhapfody,  founded  on  the  Platonic  notion  that 
love  is  the  foie  principle  in  nature.  In  the  fame  year  he 
aifo  publilhed  a  tranflation  from  the  Greek  of  “  Hierocles 
upon  the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras,”  8vo.  His  next 
piece  was  fent  into  the  world  in  1683,  and  entitled  “  An 
Idea  of  Happinefs,”  &rc.  4-to.  In  this  treatife,  which  is 
itrongly  tinftured  with  enthufialin,  after  laying  down  the 
pofition  that  happinefs  confifts  only  in  the  fruition  of 
God,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  fruition  ; 
and,  aflerting  the  inl’ufficiency  of  a  virtuous  life  to  that 
purpofe,  as  the' word  virtue  is  underftood  by  the  ftoics, 
peripatetics,  and  other  moralifts,  he  takes  the  word  in 
that  fenfe  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Pythagorean 
and  Platonic  writings,  in  contemplation  and  the  unitive 
way  of  religion.'  This,  in  contradiction  to  moral  virtue, 
they  call  divine  virtue.  According  to  their  ideas,  the 
former  is  a  ftate  of  proficiency,  the  latter  of  perfection  :  in 
the  former  is  a  ftate  of  difficulty  and  contention,  in  the 
latter  eafe  and  fecurity :  the  former  is  employed  in  maf- 
tering  the  pafiions,  and  regulating  the  aftions  of  com¬ 
mon  life;  the  latter  in  divine  meditation,  and  the  extafies 
of  feraphic  love.  This  treatife  was  followed,  in  the  lame 
year,  by  a  Latin  piece  again  ft  the  Calvinifts,  entitled, 
“  Traftatus  adverfus  Reprobationis  abfolutae  Decretum, 
nova  Methodo  et  fuccinftiflimo  Compendio  adornatus,  et 
in  duos  Libros  digellus ;”  8vo.  About  the  fame  time, 
upon  the  pretended  difeovery  of  the  Rye-houfe  plot,  he 
thought  proper  to  draw  his  pen  in  defence  of  party-po¬ 
litics,  and  publilhed  a  piece  entitled,  “  A  Murnival  of 
Knaves;  or,  Whiggifm  plainly  difplayed,  and  burlefqued 
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out  of  Countenance;”  4to.  In  1684,  Mr.  Norris  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  foon  afterwards  en¬ 
tered  into  holy  orders.  I11  the  year  laft  mentioned  came 
out  his  volume  of  “  Poems  and  Difcourles  occafionally 
written,  &c.”  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  with  feve¬ 
red  additional  pieces,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed 
under  the  title  of  “  A  Colleftion  of  Mifcellanies,”  &c.  8vo. 
In  the- year  1685,  an  Englifli  verlion  was  publilhed  of 
The  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  in  8vo.  of  which  the  four 
firft  books  were  tranflated  by  Mr.  Francis  Digby,  and  the 
four  laft  by  Mr.  Norris.  In  1688,  our  author  publilhed 
“  The  Theory  and  Regulation  of  Love,  a  moral  Eflay,” 
8vo.  intended  to  demonftrate  the  reduftion  of  all  virtue 
and  vice  to  the  various  modifications  of  love.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Newton 
St.  Loein  Somerfetlhire,  when  he  religned  his  fellowlhip 
at  All-Souls  college,  and  entered  into  the  marriage-ftate. 
In  the  fame  year  he  gave  the  public  a  treatife,  entitled, 
“  Reafon  and  Religion  ;  or,  the  Grounds  and  Meafures 
of  Devotion  conlidered,  from  the  Nature  of  God  and  the 
Nature  of  Man,  in  feveral  Contemplations  ;  with  Exer- 
ciles  of  Devotion  applied  to  every  Contemplation  ;”  8vo. 
This  was  followed,  in  1690,  by  his  “  Reflections  on  the 
Conduft  of  human  Life,  with  Reference  to  the  Study  of 
Learning  and  Knowledge,  in  a  Letter  to  lady  Maftiam  ;” 
8vo.  which  contained  fome  expreflions  that  were  confi- 
dered  by  the  Quakers  to  be  favourable  to  their  opinions, 
and  were  reprefented  by  Mr.  Vickeris,  an  eminent  perfon 
of  that  denomination,  to  be  a  fort  of  confeflion  of  their 
truth.  At  the  lame  time  lie  rebuked  our  author  for  the 
cenfures  which  he  caft  oa  the  Quakers  as  a  left.  Piqued 
at  the  fuggeftion  that  any  of  his  hypothefes  ffiould  be  lb 
underftood,  Mr.  Norris  publilhed  two  treatifes,  with  the 
defign  of  eftablilhing  the  contrail  between  them  and  the 
principles  of  Quakerifm.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  entitled, 
“  An  Anfwer  to  a  Letter  of  a  learned  Quaker,  which  he 
is  pleafed  to  call  A  juft  Reprehenfion  of  John  Norris  ;”  See. 
8  vo.  and  thefecond,  “  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Groff- 
nefs  of  the  Quakers’  Notion  of  the  Light  Within,  and 
their  Confufion  and  l'nconliftency  in  explaining  it ;”  8vo. 
1692.  Before  the  appearance  of  thefe  pieces,  he  had  pub¬ 
lilhed,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1689,  “  Chriftian 
Biefiednefs,  or  Dilcourfes  upon  the  Beatitudes  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Clirift,”  8vo.  in  which  he  charged 
the  non-conformills  with  being  guilty  of  fchilin.  That 
imputation  having  given  fome  offence,  in  1691  he  pub¬ 
lilhed,  “  The  Charge  of  Schifin  continued  ;  being  a  Juf- 
tification  of  the  Author  of  Chriftian  Biefiednefs,  for  his 
charging  the  Separatifts  with  Schifm,  notwithftanding  the 
Toleration  Afts;”  8vo.  In  the  fame  year  he  fent  into  the 
world  a  volume  of  “  Praftical  Difcourfes  upon  feveral 
Subjefts;”  8vo.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  vo¬ 
lume,  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Bemerton,  near 
Salilbury,  a  living  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him 
from,  the  circumftance,  that  the  parochial  duty  was  fo 
eafy  as  to  allow  him  ample  leifure  for  employing  him- 
felf  on  various  praftical  and  philolbphical  productions. 

In  1692,  Mr.  Norris  prefented  to  the  public  a  fecond 
volume  of  his  “  Praftical  Difcourfes;”  in  1693  a  third; 
and  in  1698  a  fourth  ;  which  have  undergone  numerous 
impreflions.  In  the  year  1694,  he  publilhed,  “Spiritual 
Counfel,  or  the  Father’s  Advice  to  his  Children,”  8vo. 
and  in  the  following  year,  “  Letters  concerning  the  Love 
of  God,  between  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Propofal  to  the 
Ladies’  (Mrs.  Mary  Altell)  and  Mr.  John  Norris;  wherein 
his  late  Dilcourfe,  Ihowing  that  it  ought  to  be  entire,  and 
exclufive  of  all  other  Loves,  is  further  cleared  and  j  uni¬ 
fied  ;”  8vo.  This  opinion  of  Mr.  Norris  was  attacked  by 
lady  Malham,  in  “  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Love  of 
God,”  printed  in  1696  ;  to  whom  our  author  publilhed  a 
reply,  under  the  title  of  “  An  Admonition,”  fubjoined 
to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Praftical  Difcourfes.  In 
1697,  Mr.  Norris  publilhed  his  “  Account  of  Reafon  and 
Faith,  in  Relation  to  the  Myfteries  of  Chrillianity  8vo. 
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by  way  of  an  Aver  to  Mr.  Tolnnd’s  book,  entitled  “  Chrif- 
ti'anity  not  myfterious.” 

From  this  time  he  employed  feven  years  in  completing 
his  principal  philofophical  work,  defigned  to  fupport  the 
fyfte'm  of  Malebranche,  which  he  had  lb  long  and  fo  zea- 
loufiy  efpoufed,  againft  the  principles  maintained  in 
Locke’s  Effay  on  the  Human  Underltanding,  which  were 
daily  growing  in  reputation.  In  the  year  1701,  the  firft 
volume  of  this  work  iffued  from  the  prefs,  under  the  title 
of  “  An  Effay  towards  the  Theory  of.tlve  ideal  or  intelli¬ 
gible  World,  defigned  for  two  Parts.  The  firft  confider- 
ing  it  abfolutely  in  itfelf,  and  the  fecond  in  Relation  to 
human  Underftanding ;  Parti.”  8vo.  The  fecond  and 
larger  volume  of  that  work,  “  Being  the  relative  Part  of 
it,  wherein  the  intelligible  World  is  confidered  with  Re¬ 
lation  to  human  Underftanding,  whereof  fome  Account 
is  attempted  and  propofed,”  made  its  appearance  in  1704- 
Three  years  afterwards  the  author  publifhed  “  A  practi¬ 
cal  Treatile  concerning  Humility,”  8vo.  and  in  1708,  8vo. 

“  A  Philofophical  Difcourfe  concerning  the  natural  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  wherein  the  great  Queftion  of  the 
Soul’s  Immortality  is  endeavoured  to  be  rightly  ftated 
and  fully  cleared,”  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Dodwell.  The 
laft  of  his  publications  which  we  have  to  mention  are, 

“  A  Treatile  concerning  Chriftian  Prudence,  or  the 
Principles  of  practical  Wildom  fitted  to  the  Ule  of  human 
Life,  See."  1710,  8vo.  and  “Letters,  philofophical,  moral, 
and  divine,  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Norris,  with  his 
Anfv'ers,”  containing  fome  additional  letters  to  thole 
which  palled  between  him  and  Mrs.  Aftell,  noticed 
above. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  Mr.  Norris’s  health 
was  for  fome  time  in  an  infirm  and  declining  ftate,  and  he 
died  worn  out  in  1711,  about  the  age  of  fifty-four.  Of 
his  character  and  principles  the  preceding  narrative  af¬ 
fords  a  fufficient  iketch,  without  the  neceftity  of  our  en¬ 
tering  into  any  more  minute  particulars  concerning  them. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that,  though  incapable  of  relilhing 
the  mylticifm  which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  works,  we  have  found  in  his  practical  pieces  much 
valuable  and  ufeful  matter,  fometimes  placed  in  a  ftriking 
and  impreffive  point  of  view.  Btog.  Brit.  Brit.  Biog. 
Gen.  Biog. 

NOR'RIS  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfyl  vania, 
on  the  Schuylkill :  thirteen"  miles  north-weft  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Lat.  40.  7.N.  Ion.  75.  24.  W. 

NORR'KOPING.  See  Nordkiopjng,  p.  139. 

NORR'MARK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo  :  feven  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Biorneborg. 

NOR'RO,  a  finall  ifland  between  the  coaft  of  Finland 
and  the  ifland  of  Aland.  Lat.  60.  34.  N.  Ion.  20.  50.  E. 

NOR'RON,  a  finall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  61.  38.  N.  Ion.  17.  3.  E. 

NORROY',  f.  \_nord  and  roy,  Fr.]  The  title  of  the 
third  of  the  three  kings  at  arms,  or  provincial  heralds. 
See  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  404.— Prouder  by  far  than  all 
the  Garters,  Norroys ,  and  Clarencieux.  Burke. 

NORR'SKAR,  a  finall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60.  48.  N.  Ion.  17.  n.  E. 

NORS,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into  the  Wen- 
ner  Lake  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Gallia. 

NORT,  an  ifland  of  Rufiia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland : 
forty-four  miles  weft  of  Revel.  Lat.  59. 1 5.N.  Ion.  26. 14.  E. 

NORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of- the 
Lower  Loire  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Nantes,  and  eighteen 
fouth  Chateaubriant. 

NORT-SEE  GRO'TE,  a  towm  of  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Rendfburg. 

NORTEL'GA,  or  Nor  Tel'ge,  a  feaport-town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland,  built  by  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  and,  in  the  year  1622,  endowed  with  the 
ftaple  and  other  privileges  ;  however,  the  inhabitants  en¬ 
joyed  thefe  advantages  but  fora  Ihort  time,  namely,  till 
j6 37.  They  now  fubfift  by  navigation  and  filhing.  This 
town  fuffered  much  from  the  ravages  committed  here  by 
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the  Ruffians  in  1719.  Near  it  is  a  forge  for  making  fire¬ 
arms.  It  is  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Stockholm.  Lat. 
59.46.  N.  Ion.  18.  32.  E. 

NOR'TGAU,  a  country  of  Germany,  otherwife  called 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  or  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  of  which 
Amberg  is  the  capital.  See  Palatinate., 

NORTH,  f.  [Sax.  Horne  Tooke  lays,  “North  is 
nyjrpe^S,  or  nyjaS,  the  third  perfon  lingular  of  nyppan, 
coarc/ are,  confirinpere  ;  that  is,,  to  narrow,  to  conftrain,  to 
confine.  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  399.]  The  point  oppofite  to  the 
fun  in  the  meridian. — The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the 
north.  Shakefpeure. 

Fierce  Boreas  iffues  forth  • 

To  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  north.  Drydcn. 

NORTH,  adj.  Northern  ;  being  in  the  north. — This 
fhall  be  your  north  border  from  the  great  lea  to  mount  Hor. 
Num.  xxxiv.  7. 

NORTH,  (Department  of,)  orie  of  the  divifions  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  fea,  on  the  north- 
eaft  by  Flanders  and  Auftrian  Hainault,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  department  of  the  Aifne,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais  :  ninety  miles  in  iength 
from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  from  twelve  to  twen¬ 
ty-four  in  breadth,  though  in  one  part  of  the  diftriCt  of 
Lille,  at  Armentieres,  joining  the  diftriCt  of  Hazebrouck, 
it  is  hardly  two.  This  department  is  compofed  of  what 
was  before  called  French  Flanders,  French  Hainault,  and 
Cambrefis.  Douay  is  the  capital. 

NORTH  (Dudley,  Lord),  the  third  baron  of  that  fa¬ 
mily,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  gentlemen  in  the 
court  of  king  James,  but  in  fupporting  that  character  he 
diffipated  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  In  1645  he 
appears  to  have  aCted  with  the  parliament;  and  was 
nominated  by  them  to  be  adminiftrator  of  the  admiralty, 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  earls  of  Northumberland, 
Effex,  and  Warwick.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  palled  in  retirement,  and  wrote 
a  fmall  folio  of  milcellanies,  in  profe  and  verfe,  underthe 
title  of  “  A  Foreft  promifeuous  of  feveral  Seafons’  Pro¬ 
ductions,”  in  fourparts,  1659. 

NORTH  (Dudley,  Lord),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath  in  16 16,  at  the  creation  of 
Charles  prince  of  Wales.  He  fat  in  many  parliaments, 
till  excluded  by  the  prevailing  party  in  that  which  con¬ 
demned  the  king.  From  this  period  lord  North  lived  pri¬ 
vately  in  the  country,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  en¬ 
tertained  himfelf  with  books.  He  was  author  of,  1.  Ob- 
fervations  and  Advices  Economical,  12010.  2.  Palfages 

relating  to  the  Long  Parliament.  3.  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Life  of  Lord  Edward  North,  the  firft  baron  of  the  family, 
addrelfed  to  his  eldeft  fon.  4.  A  Volume  of  Effays. 

NORTH  (the  Hon.  John),  the  fourth  brother  of  the 
family,  was  born  in  1645.  He  ftudied  at  Jefus  college, 
Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  extenfive  learning,  and  was  appointed  Greek  pro- 
felforin  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge.  While  in  that  fitua- 
tion,  he  publilhed  fome  feleCt  dialogues  of  Plato  in  1673. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king,  a  prebendary  of 
Weftminfter;  and  in  1677  fucceeded  Dr.  Barrow  in 
the  riiafteffhip  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  died 
in  1683. 

NORTH  (Francis),  Lord  Guildford,  lord-keeper  of 
the  great  feal,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Dudley  fourth  lord 
North.  After  a  fchool-education  at  Bury  in  Suffolk,  he 
was  admitted  in  1653  a  fellow-commoner  of  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge.  Being  deftined  to  the  bar,  he  re¬ 
moved  from  college  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  pur- 
fuedhi’s  legal  ftudies  with  great  affiduity  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  extended  his  enquiries  largely  into  the  arts  and 
fciences,  which  he  found  very  uleful  in  unbending  his 
mind  from  profeffional  labour,  and  enabling  him  to  re¬ 
fume  it  with  frefh  vigour.  Through  the  favour  of  the 
family  of  Hyde,  and  of  fir  Jeffery  Palmer,  attorney- 
general,  he  was  brought  forward  at  the  bar,  and  made 
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one  of  the  king's  counfel.  In  1671  he  was  raifed  to  the 
office  of  folicitor-general,  and  knighted.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  attorney-general  in  1673,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  fucceeded  fir  John  Vaughan  as  chief-juftice  of  the 
common-pleas.  When,  in  1679,  Charles  II.  dilfolved  his 
miniltry  and  privy-council,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
choofing  a  new  council,  whole  character  would  entitle 
them  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  fir  Francis  North 
was  one  of  that  honourable  lift.  In  1682,  upon  the  death 
erf' the  earl  of  Nottingham,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the 
great-feal ;  and  he  was  raifed  to  the  peerage  in  1683,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  of  Guildford  in  Surrey.  Thefe  ho¬ 
nours  he  did  not  long  enjoy;  for,  his  conftitution  being 
impaired  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of,  his  office,  he  died 
at  his  feat  of  Wroxton,  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  1685.  The 
political  character  of  lord  Guildford  is  fpoken  of  rather 
unfavourably  by  Burnet  and  Kennet,  who  reprefent  him 
as  too  compliant  with  the  will  of  the  court;  but  it  has 
been  vindicated  by  his  brother,  Roger  North  ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  honoured  with  the  enmity  of  Jeffries 
and  the  party  who  promoted  the  violent  meafures  of 
James  II.  He  was  by  principle  a  zealous  friend  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  national  church.  As 
an  author  he  is  known  by  his  enquiries  in  natural  philo- 
fophy.  He  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  a 
paper  “  On  the  Gravitation  of  Fluids,  confidered  in  the 
Bladders  of  Fiffies,”  which  is  faid  to  have  given  a  hint 
further  purfued  by  Boyle,  Ray,  and  other  philofophers. 
He  alfo  wrote,  but  did  not  publilh,  an  “  Anfwer  to  a 
Paper  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  on  his  Static  Barometer  ;” 
and  it  has  been  afferted  to  have  been  through  his  means 
that  thefe  inftruments  firft  came  into  popular  ufe  in 
England.  His  moll  remarkable  work  was  “  A  philofophi¬ 
cal  Effay  on  Mufic  ;”  publilhed  without  his  name  in  1677. 
This  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  only  thirty-five  pages,  thus 
charafterifed  by  Dr.  Burney  :  “Though  fome  of  the 
philofophy  of  this  effay  has  been  fince  found  to  be  falfe, 
and  the  reft  lias  been  more  clearly  illuftrated  and  ex¬ 
plained,  yet,  confidering  the  fmall  progrefs  which  had 
been  made  in  fo  obfeure  and  fubtile  a  fubjedt  as  the  pro-' 
pagation  of  found  when  this  book  was  written,  the  ex¬ 
periments  and  conjectures  muft  be  allowed  to  have  con- 
fiderable  merit.  The  fcheme,  or  table  of  pulfes,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  {hewing  the  coincidence  of  vibrations  inmuiical 
concords,  is  new,  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  to  the  eye,  of  what 
the  ratio  of  founds,  in  numbers,  only  communicates  to  the 
intellect.  Thefe  coincidences,  upon  which  the  degrees 
of  perfection  in  concords  depend,  being  too  rapid  for  the 
fenfe  of  hearing  to  enable  us  to  count,  are  here  delineated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  explains  the  doCrrine  of  vibrations 
even  to  a  perlon  that  is  deaf.  His  delineation  of  the  har- 
monical  vibration  of  firings  feems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  Euler,  in  his  Tentamen  novte  Theorise  Muficae.  The 
keeper  is  faid,  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  to  have 
compofed  feveral  concertos  in  two  and  three  parts.  Now 
no  compofition,  in  fewer  than  four  or  five  parts,  is  ever 
honoured  with  the  title  of  concerto;  nor  was  this  title 
given  to  inftrumental  mufic  during  the  life  of  lord-keeper 
North,  who  died  in  1685.  The  concertos  of  Corelli, 
Torelli,  and  Scarlatti,  in  feven  and  eight  parts,  the  firft 
of  the  kind,  were  not  publilhed  till  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century.  Fancies  in  two  and  three  parts,  indeed, 
were,  we  believe,  fometimes  called  conforts.  And,  when 
it  is  afferted,  in  the  fame  dictionary,  that  lord-keeper 
North  may  be  efteemed  the  father  of  mufical  philofophy, 
it  fhould  have  been  added,  in  this  country  ;  for  Galileo  in 
Italy,  and  Merfennus  in  France,  had  deeply  inveftigated 
the  fubjeCt  of  harmonics  many  years  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  lord-keeper  North’s  ingenious  Effay.” 

NORTH  (the  Hon.  Roger),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  likewife  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  was  attorney- 
general  to  James  II.  He  publilhed  an  “  Examen  into  the 
Credit  and  Veracity  of  a  pretended  complete  Hiflory,” 
viz.  Dr.  White  Kennet’s  Hillory  of  England;  and  alfo 
the  Lives  of  his  three  brothers,  the  Lord-keeper  Guild¬ 


ford,  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  North* 
In  thefe  pieces  there  is  much  curious'  and  truly  valuable 
information,  but  not  without  conliderable  partiality. 

The  Hon.  Roger  North  was  an  amateur  muiician  of  con- 
fiderable  tafte  and  knowledge;  leaving  behind  him,  at 
his  deceafe  in  1733  a  manufcript,  entitled  “Memoirs  of 
Mufic,”  to  which  Dr.  Burney  acknowledges  great  obli¬ 
gations.  This  honourable  cultivator  and  patron  of  mn- 
lic  lived  chiefly  at  Rougham,  in  Norfolk  ;  where  his  life 
was  extended  to  the  age  of  83. 

NORTH  (Frederic),  fecond  earl  of  Guildford,  chiefly 
known  as  Lord  North,  under  which  title  he  was  for  many 
years  the  premier  of  England.  His  lordlhip  was  born 
April  13,  1732;  but  did  not  fucceed  to  the  earldom  and 
eftates  till  the  year  1790.  As  a  minilter,  he  fucceeded  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Charles  Townfend  as  manager  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and 
in  1770,  on  the  refignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  he 
was  made  firft  lord  of  the  treafury;  in  which  office  he 
continued  till  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  or  rather 
till  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  miniftry,  by  which 
he  and  his  party,  who  had  defolated  the  empire  by  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  and  by  the  lofs  of  the  American  colonies, 
were  removed.  After  this  he  formed  a  coalition  with  Mr. 
Fox,  which  was  efteemed  by  the  public  as  one  of  the  moll 
unnatural  jundlions  ever  entered  into  by  political  cha¬ 
racters:  It  excited  an  almoft  univerfal  abhorrence,  and 
of  courfe  did  not  laft  long. 

Lord  North,  in  1790,  fucceeded  his  father  as  earl  of 
Guildford;  and  died  Auguft  the  5th,  1792.  He  was  a 
man  of  Itrong  mental  abilities;  and,  either  by  his  elo¬ 
quence,  or  by  ftill  more  attractive  means,  he  commanded 
attention  and  enforced  conviction:  but,  taking  the  helm 
at  a  time  when  the  king’s  party  was  unpopular,  and  when 
it  was  fuppoled  that  the  late  earl  of  Bute  was  the  great 
machine  by  which  the  cabinet  was  moved,  he  continued 
in  that  Hate  of  unpopularity  until  he  refigned  the  feals. 
During  the  whole  of  his  premierlhip,  he  lludioufly  avoided 
impoling  any  taxes  that  Ihouid  materially  affeCt  the  lower 
clafs  of  people:  the  luxuries,  and  not  the  neceflaries,  of 
life  were  repeated  objeCts  of  his  budget.  As  a  financier, 
he  flood  high,  even  in  the  opinion  of  oppofition  ;  and 
they  were  a  combination  of  all  the  great  talents  in  the 
kingdom  :  but,  fatally  wedded  to  the  deltructive  plan  of 
fubduingthe  republican  fpirit  of  the  Americans,  his  ad- 
miniftration  will  not  only  (land  marked  in  the  page  of 
hillory  with  an  immenfe  wafte  ot  public  treafure,  but  it 
will  appear  befprinkled  with  the  kindred  blood  of  thou- 
lands  of  Britifh  fubjeCts.  To  the  very  laft  moment  he 
fpoke  in  the  fenate,  however,  he  defended  that  war;  and 
faid,  he  was  then,  as  he  was  formerly,  prepared  to  rheet 
the  minuteft  inveftigation  as  to  his  condudi  in  that  bufi- 
nefs ;  which  nothing  but  the  unforefeen  intervention  of 
France  could  have  prevented  from  being  crowned  with 
fuccels.  See  the  articles  America  and  England;  and, 
for  fartherparticularsof  the  family,  the  article  Heraldry, 
vol.  ix.  p.  522,  3. 

NORTH  (George,  M.  A.  J,  an  eminent  Englilh  divine 
and  antiquary,  born  in  London  in  1707.  He  wrote  “A 
Table  of  Englilh  Silver  Coins  from  the  Conqueft  to  the 
Commonwealth,  with  Remarks;”  and  died  in  177a. 
Jones's  Biog. 

NORTH  AMER'ICA.  See  the  article  America, 
vol.  i.  and  London,  vol.  xiii.  By  referring  to  the  latter 
article,  p.  359,  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  American  com- 
miflioners  had  arrived  at  Gottenburgh,  on  the  nth  of 
April, 1814,  that  place  having  been  (very  unaccountably) 
agreed  on  for  carrying  on  negociations  for  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  Ghent  was  the  place  afterwards  fubftitu- 
ted  ;  the  envoys  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of  Auguft  ;  and 
the  treaty  was  figned  on  the  24th  of  December  following. 

Between  the  time  of  the  fignature  of  the  treaty  and 
the  ratification,  much  human  blood  was  miferably  wafted. 
Among  other  inftances,  an  expedition  was  carried  into 
effedt  againit  New  Orleans,  the  maritime  key  of  the  vaft 
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province  of  Louifiana;  in  which  the  Britilh  army  was 
totally  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  2450  killed,  wounded, 
and  milling  5  including  Gens,  Pakenham  and  Gibbs,  the 
firft  and  fecond  in  command,  killed  ;  and  Gen.  Keane, 
the  third  in  command,  wounded.  This  aftion  happened 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1815. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  ratified ;  and  Mr.  Baker,  the  meffenger,  was  imme¬ 
diately  difpatched,  in  a  fall-failing  frigate,  to  North- 
America.  He  arrived  at  Walhington  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  17th  of  February.  The  fenate  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  treaty  into  confideration  ;  and  fo  accepta¬ 
ble  were  the  conditions,  that  the  ratifications  were  duly  ex¬ 
changed  at  eleven  the  fame  night.  Mr.  Baker,  in  purfuance 
of  his  inflruftions,  took  the  neceffary  meafures  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  event  known  with  the  lead  poffible  delay  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Britiffi  fea  and  land  forces  on 
the  coalt  and  frontiers  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  ra¬ 
tification  of  the  prefident  and  fenate  was  fent  home  by  the 
Hon.  Capt.  Maude,  of  H.  M.  S.  Favourite,  who  arrived 
in  London  on  the  13th  of  March.  The  following  is  the 
fubltance  of  the  Treaty. 

Art.  I.  All  territory,  places,  and  poffeffions  whatfo- 
ever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during  the 
war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  figning  of  this 
treaty,  excepting  only  the  illands  hereafter  mentioned, 
lhall  be  reflored  without  delay,  and  without  caufing  any 
deflruftion,  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery,  or 
other  public  property,  originally  captured  in  the  laid  forts 
or  places,  and  which  fhall  remain  therein  upon  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  any  (laves  or 
other  private  property.  And  all  archives,  records,  deeds, 
and  papers,  either  of  a  public  nature  or  belonging  to 
private  perfons,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  may  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  either  party,  lhall 
be,  as  far  as  may  be  prafticable,  forthwith  reflored,  and 
delivered  to  the  proper  authorities  and  perl'ons  to  whom 
they  refpeftively  belong. 

Such  of  the  illands  in  the  Bay  of  Paflamaquoddy  as  are 
claimed  by  both  parties,  lhall  remain  in  the  polleffion  of 
the  party  in  whofe  occupation  they  may  be  at  the  time  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  until  the 
decifion  refpefting  the  title  to  the  faid  illands  lhall  have 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  4th  Article  of  this 
Treaty. 

III.  All  prifoners  of  war  taken  on  either  fide,  as  well 
by  land  as  by  fea,  lhall  be  rfcflored  as  foon  as  practicable 
after  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  as  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned,  on  their  paying  the  debts  which  they  have  con- 
trafted  during  their  captivity.  The  two  contracting 
parties  refpeftively  engage  to  difeharge  in  fpecie  the  ad¬ 
vances  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  other  for  the 
fultenance  and  maintenance  of  fuch  prifoners. 

IV.  Whereas  it  was  ftipulated  by  the  2d  article  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783,  between  his  Britannic  Majelty 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  that  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  ffiould  comprehend  “all  illands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  ftiores  of  the  United 
States,  and  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  call  from 
the  points  where  the  aforefaid  boundaries,  between  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  Fall  Florida  on  the  other,  lhall 
refpeClively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  excepting  fuch  illands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore 
have  been,  within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia and 
whereas  the  feveral  illands  in  the  Bay  of  Paflamaquoddy, 
which  is  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  I  (land  of 
Grand  Menan,  in  the  faid  Bay  of  Fundy,  are  claimed  by 
the  United  States,  as  being  comprehended  within  their 
atorefaid  boundaries,  which  faid  illands  are  claimed  as 
belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majelty,  as  having  been  at  the 
time  of  and  previous  to  the  aforefaid  treaty  of  1783 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia;  in  order, 
therefore,  finally  to  decide  upon  thefe  claims,  it  is  agreed 
that  they  lhall  be  referred  to  two  commiffioners,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  one  commiffioner 
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lhall  be  appointed  by  his  Britannic  Majelty,  and  one  by 
the  Prefident  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  faid  two 
commiffioners  fo  appointed,  lhall  be  fworn  impartially  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  the  faid  claims,  according  to 
fuch  evidence  as  (hail  be  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of 
his  Britannic  Majelty  and  of  the  United  States  respec¬ 
tively.  The  faid  commiffioners  lhall  meet  at  St.  Andrews, 
in  the  province  of  New'  Brunfvvick,  and  lhall  have  power 
to  adjourn  to  fuch  other  place  or  places  as  they  lhall 
think  fit.  The  faid  commiffioners  lhall,  by  a  declaration 
or  report  under  their  hands  and  feals,  decide  to  which  of 
the  two  contrafting  parties  the  feveral  illands  do  respec¬ 
tively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  ofthe  laid 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783  ;  and,  if  the  faid  commiffioners 
lhall  agree  in  their  decifion,  both  parties  lhall  confider 
fuch  decifion  as  final  and  conclufive.  It  is  further 
agreed,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  two  commiffioners  differ¬ 
ing  upon  all  or  any  of  the  matters  fo  referred  to  them, 
or  in  the  event  of  both  or  either  of  the  laid  commiffioners 
refufing  or  declining  or  wilfully  omitting  to  aft  as  fuch, 
they  lhall  make,  jointly  or  Separately,  report  or  reports, 
as  well  to  the  government  of  his  Britannic  Majelty  as 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  Hating  in  detail  the  points 
on  which  they  differ,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  their 
refpeftive  opinions  have  been  formed,  or  the  grounds 
upon  which  they,  or  either  of  them,  have  fo  refufed, 
declined,  or  omitted,  to  aft.  And  his  Britannic  Majelty 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  hereby  agree 
to  refer  the  report  or  reports  of  the  faid  commiffioners  to 
Some  friendly  Sovereign  or  Hate,  to  be  then  named  for 
that  purpofe,  and  who  lhall  be  requelled  to  decide  on  the 
differences  which  may  be  Hated  in  the  faid  report  or  re¬ 
ports,  or  upon  the  report  of  one  commiffioner,  together 
with  the  grounds  upon  which  the  othercommiffioner  lhall 
have  refufed,  declined,  or  omitted,  to  aft,  as  the  cafe  may 
be.  And,  if  the  commiffioner  lo  refufing,  declining,  or 
omitting,  to  aft,  lhall  alio  wilfully  omit  to  Hate  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  has  fo  done,  in  luch  manner  that  the  fair! 
flatement  may  be  referred  to  fuch  friendly  Sovereign  or 
Hate,  together  with  the  report  of  fuch  othercommiffioner, 
then  fuch  Sovereign  or  Hate  lhall  decide  ex  parte  upon* 
the  faid  report  alone  ;  and  his  Britannic  Majelly  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  engage  to  confider  the 
decifion  of  fuch  friendly  Sovereign  or  Hate  to  be  final  and 
conclufive  on  all  the  matters  fo  referred. 

V,  Whereas  neither  that  point  of  the  highlands  lyin p 
due  north  from  the  Source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  defig- 
nated  in  the  former  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  two 
powers  as  the  north-wefl  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  nor  the 
iiorth-eafiernmoll  head  of  Connefticut  river,  have  yet 
been  ascertained ;  and  whereas  thy t  part  of  the  boun¬ 
dary-line  between  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers, 
which  extends  from  the  Source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  di- 
reftly  north  to  the  above-mentioned  north-wefl  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  thence  along  the  faid  highlands  which  d°ivide 
thofe  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence  from  thofe  which  fall  info  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  north-weflernmofl  heact  of  Connefticut  river,  thence 
down  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  thence  by  a  line  due  wefl  on  laid  lati¬ 
tude  until  it  Hrikes  the  riverlroquois  or  Cat-araguy,  has 
not  yet  been  Surveyed  ;  it  is  agreed  that,  for  thefe  leveral 
purpofes,  two  commiffioners  lhall  be  appointed,  lworn 
and  authorised  to  aft,  exaftly  in  the  manner  diredted  with 
relpeft  to  thofe  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  article, 
unlefs  otherwile  Specified  in  the  prelent  article.  The 
faid  commiffioners  lhall  meet  at  St.  Andrews,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Brunfwick,  andffial]  have  power  to  adjourn 
to  fuch  other  place  or  places  as  they  lhall  think  fit.  The 
faid  commiffioners  lhall  have  power  to  afeertain  and  de¬ 
termine  the  points  above  mentioned,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  faid  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783  ;  and 
lhall  caufe  the  boundary  aforefaid,  from  the  Source  of  the 
river  St.  Croix  to  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy  to  be 
Surveyed  and  marked  according  to  the  faid  provisions? 
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the  fa  id  commiffioners  (hall  make  a  map  of  the  faid  boun¬ 
dary,  and  annexed  to  it  a  declaration  under  their  hands 
and  feals,  certifying  it  to  be  the  true  map  of  the  faid 
boundary,  and  particularizing  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  north-welt  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  north- 
werternmoft  head  of  Connecticut  river,  and  of  fuch  other 
points  of  the  fame  boundary  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
■And  both  parties  agree  to  conlider  fuch  map  and  decla¬ 
ration  as  finally  and  conclufively  fixing  the  faid  boundary. 
And  in  the  event  of  the  faid  two  commiilioners  differing, 
or  both  or  either  of  them,  refuting,  declining,  or  wilfully 
omitting,  to  aft,  fuch  reports,  declarations,  orffatements, 
fliall  be  made  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  fuch  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  friendly  fovereign  or  ftate  fliall  be  made,  in  all 
rcfpefts  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the  fame  was  herein 
repeated. 

VI.  Whereas,  by  the  former  treaty  of  peace,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  point 
where  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  ftrikes  the  River 
Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  to  the  Lake  Superior,  was  declared 
to  be  “along  the  middle  of  the  laid  river  into  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  lake,  until  it  ftrikes 
the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Erie  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  communication 
into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  lake,  until 
It  arrives  at  the  water-communication  into  the  Lake 
Huron,  thence  through  the  middle  of  the  laid  lake  to 
the  water-communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Superior  and  whereas  doubts  have  arifen  what  was  the 
middle  of  the  faid  river,  lakes,  and  water-communications, 
and  whether  certain  i (lands  lying  in  the  fame  were  within 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  or  of  the  United 
States;  in  order,  therefore,  finally  to  decide  thefe  doubts, 
they  (hall  be  referred  to  two  commiffioners,  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed,  fworn,  and  authorized  to  aft,  exaftly  in  the  manner 
direfted  with  refpeft  to  thofe  mentioned  in  the  next  pre¬ 
ceding  article,  unlefs  otherwife  fpecified  in  this  prefen t 
article.  The  faid  commiffioners  (hall  meet,  in  the  fir  ft 
inftance,  at  Albany,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  ;  and 
fliall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  fuch  other  place  or  places 
as  they  fliall  think  fit.  The  faid  commiffioners  fliall,  by 
a  report  or  declaration,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  de- 
iignate  the  boundary  through  the  faid  river,  lakes,  and 
water-communications,  and  decide  to  which  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  the  feveral  i (lands  lying  within  the 
laid  rivers,  lakes,  and  water-communications,  do  refpec- 
tively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the 
faid  treaty  of  1783.  And  both  parties  agree  to  confider 
fuch  defignation  and  decifion  as  final  and  conclufive. 
And  in  the  event  of  the  faid  two  commiffioners  differing, 
or  both  or  either  of  them  refufing,  declining,  or  wilfully 
omitting,  to  aft,  fuch  reports,  declarations,  orffatements, 
(hall  be  made  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  fuch  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  friendly  fovereign  or  ftate  fliall  be  made,  in  all 
refpefts  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  article  is  contained, 
and  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the  fame  was  herein  repeated. 

VII.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  faid  two  laft-men- 
tioned  commiffioners,  after  they  (hall  have  executed  the 
duties  affigned  to  them  in  the  preceding  article,  fliall  be,, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  upon  their  oaths,  impar¬ 
tially  to  fix  and  determine,  according  to  the  true  intent 
of  the  faid  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  that  part  of  die  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  water-communication  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  to  the  molt  north-weftern 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  to  decide  to  which  of 
the  two  parties  the  feveral  illands  lying  in  the  lakes,  water- 
.communications,  and  rivers,  forming  the  faid  boundary, 
do  refpeftively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  in¬ 
tent  of  the  faid  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  and  to  caufe  fuch 
parts  of  the  faid  boundary  as  require  it  to  be  furveyed 
and  marked.  The  faid  commiffioners  (hall,  by  a  report  or 
declaration,  under  their  hands  and  feals,  defignate  the 
boundary  aforefitid,  ftate  their  decifion  on  the  points  thus 


referred  to  them,  and  particularize  the  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude  of  the  molt  north-weftern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  of  fuch  other  parts  of  the  faid  boundary  a& 
they  may  deem  proper.  And  both  parties  agree  to  con¬ 
fider  fuch  defignation  and  decifion  as  final  and  conclufive. 
And,  in  the  event  of  the  faid  two  commiffioners  differing, 
or  both  or  either  of  them  refuling,  declining,  or  wilfully 
omitting,  to  aft,  fuch  reports,  declarations,  orffatements, 
(hall  be  made  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  fuch  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  friendly  fovereign  or  ftate  (hall  be  made,  in  all 
refpefts  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  article  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  the  fame  was  herein 
repeated. 

VIII.  The  feveral  boards  of  two  commiffioners,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  four  preceding  articles,  (hall  refpeftively 
have  power  to  appoint  a  fecretary,  and  to  employ  fuch 
furveyors  or  other  perfons  as  they  (hall  judge  neceffary. 
Duplicates  of  all  their  refpeftive  reports,  declarations, 
ftatements,  and  decifions,  and  of  their  accounts,  and  of 
the  journal  of  their  proceedings,  (hall  be  delivered  by 
them  to  the  agents  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and  to  the 
agents  of  the  United  States,  who  may  be  refpeftively  ap¬ 
pointed  and  autborifed  to  manage  the  bufinefs  on  behalf 
of  their  refpeftive  governments.  The  faid  commiffioners 
(hall  be  refpeftively  paid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hall  be 
agreed  between  the  two  contrafting  parties,  fuch  agree¬ 
ment  being  to  be  fettled  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  ;  and  all  other  expenfes 
attending  the  (aid  commiffions  (hall  be  defrayed  equally 
by  the  two  parties.  And,  in  the  cafe  of  death,  ficknefs, 
refignation,  or  neceffary  abfence,  the  place  of  every  fuch 
commiffioner  refpeftively  fliall  be  fupplied  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fuch  commiffioner  was  firft  appointed,  and  the 
new  commiffioner  fliall  take  the  fame  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  do  the  fame  duties. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  two  contrafting  par¬ 
ties,  that,  in  cafe  any  of  the  iflands  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  preceding  articles,  which  were  in  the  poffeffion  of  one 
of  the  parties  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  prefen t 
war  between  the  two  countries,  (hould,  by  the  decifion  of 
any  of  the  boards  of  commiffioners  aforefaid,  or  of  the  fo¬ 
vereign  or  dates  fo  referred  to,  as  in  the  four  next  prece¬ 
ding  articles  contained,  fall  within  the  dominions  of  the 
other  party,  all  grants  of  land  made  previous  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  by  the  party  having  had  fuch  pof¬ 
feffion,  fliall  be  as  valid  as  if  fuch  ifland  or  iflands  had, 
by  fuch  decifion  or  decifions,  been  adjudged  to  be  within 
the  dominions  of  the  party  having  had  fuch  poffeffion. 

IX.  The  United  States  of  America  engage  to  put  an 
end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  prefen t 
treaty,  to  hoftilities  with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  In¬ 
dians  with  \vhom  they  may  beat  war  at  the  time  of  fuch 
ratification,  and  forthwith  to  reftore  to  fuch  tribes  or  na¬ 
tions  refpeftively,  all  the  pofleffions,  rights,  and  privileges, 
which  they  may  have  enjoyed,  or  been  entitled  to,  in  18x1, 
previous  to  luch  hoftilities.  Provided  always,  that  fuch 
tribes  or  nations  fliall  agree  to  defift  from  all  hoftilities 
again  ft  the  United  States  of  America,  their  citizens  and 
i'ubjefts,  upon  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty  being 
notified  to  fuch  tribes  or  nations,  and  (hall  fo  defift  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

And  his  Britannic  Majefty  engages  on  his  part  to  put 
an  end,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  prelent 
treaty,  to  hoftilities  with  ail  the  tribes  or  nations  of  In¬ 
dians  with  whom  he  may  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  fuch  ra¬ 
tification,  and  forthwith  to  reftore  to  fuch  tribes  or  na¬ 
tions  refpeftively,  all  the  pofleffions,  rights,  and  privileges, 
which  they  may  have  enjoyed,  or  been  entitled  to,  in  181 1, 
previous  to  fuch  hoftilities.  Provided  always,  that  fuch 
tribes  or  nations  (hall  agree  to  defift  from  all  hoftilities 
againft  his  Britannic  Majefty  and  his  fubjefts,  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty  being  notified  to  fuch 
tribes  or  nations,  and  fliall  fo  defift  accordingly. 

X.  Whereas  the  traffic  in  (laves  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  juftice,  and  whereas  both 
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bis  Majefty  and  the  United  States  are  defirous  of  continuing 
their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,  it  is  hereby 
agreed,  that  both  the  contrafting  parties  (hall  ufe  their 
bell  endeavours  to  accompliffi  fo  deiirablean  objeft. 

Done  in  triplicate  at  Ghent,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
December,  onethoufand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Gambier.  H.  Goulburn.  Wm.  Adams, 

J.  Q.  Adams.  J.  A.  Bayard.  H.  Clay.  Jon.  Russell. 

Albert  Gallatin. 

The  doubtful  boundaries,  and  fome  other  matters  in 
litigation  between  the  two  nations,  having  been  fettled, 
the  particulars  were  included  in  a  Convention,  publilhed 
in  the  form  of  a 

Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 

Whereas  a  Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  made  and  conclu¬ 
ded  at  London,  on  the  20th  day  of  Oftober,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  i8j8,  by  Albert  Gallatin,  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Court  of  France,  and  Richard  Rufti,  their  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court 
of  his  Britannic  Majefty;  and  the  Right  Honourable 
John  Robinfon,  Treafurer  of  his  Majefty’s  Navy  and  Pre- 
iident  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations, 
and  H.  Goulburn,  Efq.  one  of  his  Majefty’s  Under  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  ;  fully  authorifed  and  empowered  by  their 
refpeftive  Governments ;  and  whereas  the  faid  Convention 
was  duly  ratified  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
on  the  2d  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1818  ; 
and  by  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  confent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  on  the  28th  of 
January  following.  And  whereas  the  ratifications  of 
the  two  governments  were  exchanged,  in  the  city  of 
Wafhington,  on  the  30th  day  of  the  prefent  month  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Bagot,  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  En¬ 
voy  Extraordinary  and  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States,  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  the 
Articles  of  which  Convention  are,  word  for  word,  as 
follow  : 

Art.  I.  Whereas  differences  have  arifen  refpefting  the 
liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States  for  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  take,  dry,  and  cure,  fifh,  on  certain  coafts,  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  domi¬ 
nions  in  America;  it  is  agreed  between  the  high  contrac¬ 
ting  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  United  States 
lhall  have,  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  fubjedts  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty,  the  liberty  to  take  fifh  of  every  kind 
on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland  which  extends 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  iflands,  on  the  weftern 
and  northern  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  faid  Cape 
Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Iflands,  on  the  fhores  of  the  Magda¬ 
len  Iflands,  and  alfo  on  the  coafts,  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  La¬ 
brador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belleifle,  and 
thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coaft,  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  excluiive  rights  of  the 
Hudfon  Bay  Company  ;  and  that  the  American  fifhermen 
lhall  alfo  haveliberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fifh  in  any 
of  the  unfettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of  the  fouth¬ 
ern  part  of  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove  del'cri- 
bed,  and  of  the  coaft  of  Labrador  ;  but,  fo  foon  as  the 
fame,  or  any  portion  thereof,  fliall  be  fettled,  it  lhall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  faid  fifhermen  to  dry  or  cure  fifh  at  fuch 
portion  fo  fettled,  without  previous  agreement  for  fuch 
purpofe  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  poffeifors  of 
the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for 
ever,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,,  dry,  or  cure,  fifh,  on  or 
within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coafts,  bays^creeks, 
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or  harbours,  of  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  dominions  in 
America,  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  li¬ 
mits  ;  provided,  however,  that  the  American  fifhermen  ■ 
fliall  be  permitted  to  enter  fuch  bays  or  harbours,  for  the 
purpofe  of  lhelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of 
purchafing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no 
other  purpofe  whatever.  But  they  fliall  be  under  fuch 
reftridlions  as  may  be  neceflary  to  prevent  their  taking, 
drying,  or  curing,  fifh  therein,  or  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner  whatever  abufing  the  privileges  hereby  relerved  to 
them 

II.  It  is  agreed  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  tnoft  north- 
weftern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  along  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  or,  if  the  faid  point  fliall  not  be 
in  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  then  that  a  line 
drawn  from  the  faid  point  due  north  orfouth,  as  the  cafe 
may  be,  until  the  faid  line  fliall  interfedl  the  faid  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  an^  from  the  point  of  fuch  interfedlion 
due  weft  along  and  with  the  laid  parallel,  fliall  be  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  territories'  of  the  United 
States  and  thofe  of  his  Britannic  Majefty;  and  that  the 
faid  line  (hall  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  faid 
territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fouthern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  from  the- 
•  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Stony  Mountains. 

III.  It  is  agreed,  that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed 
by  either  party  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  weft- 
ward  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  fliall,  together  with  its  har¬ 
bours,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers 
within  the  fame,  be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  fignature  of  the  prefent  Con¬ 
vention,  to  the  veflels,  citizens,  and  fubjedts,  of  the  two 
powers  ;  it  being  well  underftood  that  this  agreement  is 
not  to  be  conftrued  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which 
either  of  the  two  high  contradling  parties  may  have  to- 
any  part  of  the  faid  country,  nor  fliall  it  be  taken  to  af- 
fedt  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  ftate  to  any  part  oft 
the  laid  country,  the  only  objedt  of  the  high  contradting 
parties,  in  that  refpedf,  being  to  prevent  difputes  and  dif¬ 
ferences  among  themfelves. 

IV.  All  the  provilions  of  the  “  Convention  to  regulate 
the  Commerce  between  the  territories  of  the  United- 
States  and  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,”  concluded  at  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 815, 
with  the  exception  of  the  claufe  which  limited  its  dura¬ 
tion  to  four  years,  and  excepting,  alfo,  fo  far  as  the  fame 
was  affedfed  by  the  declaration  of  his  majefty  refpedfing; 
the  Ifland  of  St.  Helena,  are  hereby  extended  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of> 
the  fignature  of  the  prefent  Convention*  in  the  fame’ 
manner  as  if  all  the  provilions  of  the  faid  Convention 
were  herein  fpecially  recited. 

V.  Whereas  it  was  agreed  by  the  firft  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  that  “All  territory,  places,  and  pof- 
leffions,  whatfoever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other 
during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  figning. 
of  this  Treaty,  excepting  only  the  iflands  hereinafter 
mentioned,  fliall  be  rellored  without  delay,  and  without 
caufing  any  deftrudtion,  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  or  other  public  property  originally  captured  in  the> 
laid  forts  or  places,  which  fliall  remain  therein  upon  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty,  or  any' 
Haves  or  other  private  property ;”  and  whereas,  under 
the  aforefaid  article,  the  United  States  claim  for  their 
citizens,  and  as  their  private  property,  the  reftitution  of* 
or  full  compenfation  for,  all  flaves  who,  at  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  faid  Treaty,  were  in 
any  territory,  places,  or  pofleflions,  whatfoever,  diredted 
by  the  faid  Treaty  to  be  rellored  to  the  United  States, 
but  then  1'till  occupied  by  the  Britilh  forces,  whether  fuch 
flaves  were,  at  the  date  aforefaid,  on-ihore,  or  on-board  any 
Britilh  veil'd,  lying  in  waters  within  the  territory  or  ju- 
rifdidlion  of  the  United  States;  and  whereas  differences 
have  arifen,  whether,  by  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  aforefaid  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  United.- 
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States  are  entitled  to  the  reftoration  of,  or  full  compenfa- 
tion  for,  all  or  any  flaves,  as  above  defcribed  ; — the  high 
contrasting  parties  hereby  agree  to  refer  the  faid  differ¬ 
ences  to  fome  friendly  fovereign  orflate,  to  be  named  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  the  high  contracting  parties  further 
engage  to  confider  the  decifion  of  fuch  friendly  fovereign 
or  (late  to  be  final  and  conclufive  on  all  the  matters  re¬ 
ferred. 

VI.  This  Convention,  when  the  fame  fhall  have  been 
duly  ratified  by  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  their  fenate,  and  by 
hisBritannic  Majefty,  and  the  refpeStive  ratifications  mu¬ 
tually  exchanged,  fhall  be  binding  and  obligatory  on  the 
faid  United  States,  and  on  his  Majefty  ;  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  fhall  be  exchanged  in  fix  months  from  this  date,  or 
fooner  if  poffible. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  the  refpeSfive  Plenipotentiaries 
have  figned  the  fame,  and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  feal 
of  their  arms.  Done  at  London,  this  20th  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1818. 

Albert  Gallatin.  Richard  Rush. 

Frederic  John  Robinson.  Henry  Goulburn. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  James  Monro, 
Prefident  of  the  United  States,  have  caufed  the  faid  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  fame,  and 
every  claufe  and  article  thereof,  may  be  obferved  and 
fulfilled,  with  good  faith,  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
citizens  thereof.  In  teftimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
let  my  hand,  and  caufed  the  feal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of  Waffiington,  this  30th 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1819,  and  of 
Independence  the  forty-third.  JAMES  MONRO. 

Thus  ftand  our  relations  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America  at  the  prefent  moment. 

NORTH  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  on 
thefouth  coaftof  Chiampa.  Lat.io.  36.  N.  Ion.  106.  35. E. 

NORTH  CATE.  See  Cafe  North,  vol.  iii. 

NORTH  CA'PE,  a  cape  to  the  north  of  Weft  Finmark, 
in  which  Mr.  Laing  lately  difcovered  a  town,  though  it 
has  been  generally  underftood  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
dreary  region  are  not  collected  into  towns,  or  even  vil¬ 
lages.  See  Finmark,  vol.  vii. 

“  About  the  20th  of  June,  1814,  the  (hips  Sybille  and 
Princefs  Carolina  flood  from  Spitzbergen  for  the  North 
Cape,  in  order  to  water  and  procure  any  refreftiments 
that  could  be  got.  After  making  the  land  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Cape,  we  flood  into  a  large  bay,  to  look  for 
a  place  of  fafety  to  accompliffi  our  purpofe,  hardly  fu  Im¬ 
pelling  that  any  inhabitants  were  to  be  found.  On 
itanding  in,  we  obferved  fome  boats  under  fail,  one  of 
which  was  foon  brought  along-fide,  that  contained  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  Finmarkers,  fome  of  whom  fpoke  the  Danifh  lan¬ 
guage.  They  informed  us  of  the  town  of  Hammerfest 
being  clofe  by,  and  offered  to  take  us  in.  This  offer  was 
foon  embraced,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  town  opened  to 
our  view;  which,  to  our  aftoniffiment,  contained  a  church, 
batteries,  &c.  The  captain  of  the  port  foon  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  anchored  us  in  fafety.  I  made  a  furvey 
of  this  place,  and  afcertained  its  latitude  to  be  700  38' 
34."  N.  and  its  longitude  240  28'  E.  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich.” 

Hammerfeft  is  but  fmall,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
being  eftimated  at  only  about  two  hundred.  The  coaft 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  North  Cape,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  fully  peopled  than  we  could  have  ima¬ 
gined  in  a  country  fituated  in  fo  high  a  latitude.  The 
lame  writer  fays,  “  I  was  informed  that  3000  boats  were 
yearly  employed  by  the  Finmarkers  in  fifhing  ;  for,  as 
foon  as  the  hunting  feafon  is  over,  they  devote  their 
whole  attention  to  the  fifheries.  Four  or  five  men  are  at¬ 
tached  to  each  boat.”  The  female  beauty  of  Hammerfeft 
had  fu.fficient  attraction  to  induce  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Princefs  Carolina  anti  Sybille  to  give  them  a  ball  and  flip¬ 
per.  The  invitation  was  quite  general,  and  the  whole 


went  off  with  great  eclat.  Laing' s  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen, 
2d  edit.  1818. 

NORTH  CAROLI'NA ;  fee  Carolina,  vol.  iii.  p, 
819,  20.  This  is  the  only  part  of  North  America  that 
produces  gold.  It  occurs  in  grains,  or  fmall  mafles,  in 
alluvial  earths,  and  chiefly  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  brooks 
in  the  dry  feafon  ;  and  one  mals  was  found  weighing 
28lbs.  In  1810,  upwards  of  1340  ounces  of  this  gold, 
equal  in  value  to  24,689  dollars,  had  been  received  at  the 
mint  of  the  United  States.  C/eavelanrl's  Treatife  on  Mine¬ 
ralogy  ;  Bofton,  N.  A.  1816. 

NORTH  CO'ASTS  (Department  of),  one  of  the  new 
divifions  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  Channel,  on  the  eaft  by  the  department  of  the  Illeand 
Vilaine,  on  the  fouth  by  the  department  of  the  Morbihan, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  department  of  the  Finifterre  ;  about 
fixty-feven  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  twenty-five 
to  forty-feven  from  north  to  fouth.  This  department  is 
part  of  Bretagne.  St.  Brieuxis  the  capital. 

NORTH  CUR'RY,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
ofSomerfet;  it  had  formerly  two  market-days,  Tuefday 
and  Saturday  ;  but  thefe  can  hardly  be  faid  now  to  fub- 
11ft.  Here  is  a  fair  on  the  ill  of  Auguft.  It  is  feven 
miles  eaft  of  Taunton,  and  134  weft  of  London. 

NORTH  DOW'N,  a  pleafant  village  in  Kent,  near 
Margate. 

NORTH-E'AST,  f.  The  point  between  the  north  and 
eaft: 

Can  they  refill 

The  parching  dog-ltar,  and  the  bleak  north-eajl  l  Prior. 

NORTH-E'AST,  adj.  Denoting  the  point  between  the 
north  and  eaft.— John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  the  father  of 
Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  behalf  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  Eng¬ 
land,  difcovered  all  the  north-eajl  ccafts  hereof.  Heylin. 
— The  inferiour  fea  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  the  Ionian 
towards  the  fouth,  and  the  Adriatick  on  the  north-eajl 
fide,  were  commanded  by  three  different  nations.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

The  north-eaft  wind, 

Which  then  blew  bitterly  againft  our  faces, 

Awak’d  the  fleeping  rheum.  ShakeJ'peare' s  Rich.  II. 

Off  at  fea  nortli-eaft  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  lbicy  Ihore 

Of  Araby  the  bleft.  Milton's  P.  L. 

NORTH-EAST  LAN'D,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea, 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  about  200  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  leparated  from  Spitzbergen  by  a  channel  called 
Hinlopen  Straits.  Lat.  79.  15.  to  80. 18.  N.  Ion.  18.1023. 
30.  E. 

In  a  bay  of  this  ifiand,  the  Three  Brothers  of  Hull  was 
loft,  in  July  laft,  (1818,)  by  getting  between  two  floes  of 
ice,  which  ciofed  on  her  with  fuch  violence,  that  ihe  was 
cut  right  in  two.  Journal  of  the  late  Voyage  to  the  A  tide 
Regions,  publilhed  by  Phillips,  March  1819. 

NORTH-EAST  PAS'SAGE.  See  North  Pole. 

NORTH-EAST  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  ifland  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  Lat.  1 8.1 1.  N.  Ion.  76.  2.  W. 

NORTH-EAST  TOW'N,  a  town  of  New  York  :  ninety 
miles  north  of  New  York. 

NORTH  EN'D,  a  town  of  Virginia:  185  miles  foutli- 
weft  of  Wafliington. 

NORTH  EN'D,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  in  the  parifti 
of  Fulham,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  fouth-fouth-eall  from 
Hammerfmith.  Here  is  Browne’s  Houle,  the  handfomc 
villa  of  the  dowager  lady  Heathcote,  the  gardens  of  which 
are  finely  difpofed. 

NORTH  FER'RY,  a  fmall  village  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  frith  of  Forth,  at  the  Queen’s  Ferry  paffage.  There 
was  here  formerly  a  chapel,  ferved  by  the  monks  of  Dun¬ 
fermline,  and  endowed  by  Robert  I.  Near  it  are  large 
whinftone  quarries,  which  partly  fupply  London  with 
paving-ftor.es,  and  employ  many  velfeis  for  their  con¬ 
veyance. 

NORTH 
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NORTH  FO'RELAND.  See  Foreland,  vol.  vii. 
p.  563- 

NORTH  HAMP'STEAD,  a  townlhip  in  Queen’s 
county,  Long  ifland,  New  York;  containing  2413  in¬ 
habitants,  of  whom  269  are  (laves. 

NORTH  HA'VEN  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  thefouth  coaft 
of  England,  at  the  entrance  of  Pool  Bay  :  eight  miles  eall 
of  Pool. 

NORTH  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  and  north-weft  point  of  Buftard  Bay. 
Lat.  24.  S. 

NORTH  HEAD',  one  of  the  fmaller  Orkney  Iflands. 
Lat.  58.  38.  N.  Ion.  2.  55.  W. 

NORTH  HUNTINGDON,  a  townftiip  in  Weftmore- 
land  county,  Pennfylvania,  including  1484  inhabitants. 

NORTH  I'SLAND,  a  (mall  illand  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Borneo.  Lat.  1.  22.  S. 
Ion.  109.  5,  E. 

NORTH  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Celebes.  Lat.  5.  38.  S.  Ion.  120.  48.  E. 

NORTH  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fouth-weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bouton.  Lat.  5.  33.  S..  Ion.  122. 
50.  E. 

NORTH  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  Dixon’s  Entrance.  Lat.  54.  20.  N.  Ion.  133. 
10.  W. 

NORTH  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  United  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Pedee  River,  near  the  coaft  of  South  Carolina.  Lat.  33. 
20.  N.  Ion.  79.  3.  W. 

NORTH  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
difcovered  by  Capt.  King  in  1779.  Lat.  25.  14.  N.  Ion. 
341.  30.  E. 

NORTH  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea.  Lat.  5.  38.  S.  Ion.  105.  43.  E. 

NORTH  KE'Y,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
Lat.  17.  24.  N.  Ion.  87.  57.  W. 

NORTH  KING'STOWN,  a  town  of  North  America, 
in  Wafliington-county,  Rhode-ifland,  which  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade  in  the  fifheries,  and  alfo  fome  to  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  its  harbour  is  called  Wickford  :  eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Newport.  The  townftiip  contains  2794  in¬ 
habitants. 

NORTH  LE'ACH,  a  fmall  market  town  in  Gloucefter- 
fliire,  fituated  in  a  bottom  amongft  the  Cotfwold-hills, 
near  the  fource  of  the  little  river  Leach,  at  the  diftance 
of  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Gloucefter,  and  eighty- 
two  miles  from  London.  The  manor  was  given  by  king 
Ethelred  to  the  abbey  at  Gloucefter,  to  the  monks  of 
which  Henry  III.  granted  the  privilege  of  two  annual 
fairs,  and  a  weekly  market.  After  the  diflolution  the 
manor  pafled  into  lay  hands;  it  came  into  the  Dutton 
family  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century;  and  is  now 
the  property  of  James  Dutton,  who  was  created  Lord 
Sherborne  in  1784. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  North 
Leach  was  of  confiderable  importance  as  a  clothing-town ; 
but,  not  having  a  fufficiency  of  water  to  fupply  the  in- 
creafed  demand  of  the  manufacture,  it  gradually  declined. 
Here  was  formerly  a  public  market  for  wool  and  cloth  ; 
(bme  of  the  buildings  for  the  reception  of  tliefe  articles 
are  mentioned  by  Rudder,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Gloucefter- 
ftiire,  as  remaining,  having  a  fpacious  area  in  the  centre, 
and  communicating,  when  he  wrote,  with  each  other  by 

alleries.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  one  long  irregular 

reet :  the  market-houfe  is  an  ancient  ftruCture,  fupported 
by  columns  ;  near  it  are  feveral  fteps,  and  the  bafe  of  an 
ancient  crofs.  The  church,  which  is  a  fpacious  edifice, 
confifts  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  fide-aifles,  an  elegant  fouth 
porch,  and  a  lofty  tower  at  the  weft  end,  with  open- 
worked  battlements.  The  fouth  porch  is  embelliflied 
with  tracery,  externally  and  internally.  The  whole  fum- 
mit  of  the  building  is  embattled,  and  ornamented  with 
pinnacles.  The  church  contains  many  fepulchral  me¬ 
morials  of  opulent  clothiers  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
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century.  A  free  grammar-fchool  was  founded  here,  iii 
1559,  by  Hugh  Weftwood,  efq.  who  endowed  it  with  the 
impropriation  of  Ched worth,  then  producing  nearly  120I. 
per  annum:  every  fourth  year  an  exhibitor  is  fent  from 
this  fchool  to  Pembroke-college,  Oxford,  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  George  Townfend,  efq.  The  civil  government 
of  the  town  is  veiled  in  a  bailiff  and  two  conitables.  In 
the  population-return  of  the  year  1811,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pariflt  are  dated  to  be  647,  occupying  142  houfes. 
The  market  is  held  on  Wednefday;  and  here  are  now 
three  annual  fairs;  viz.  Wednefday  before  the  23d  of 
April,  the  third  Wednefday  in  May,  and  the  Wednefday 
before  the  29th  of  September. 

At  Eaftington,  a  tything  in  North  Leach  parifli.  Dr. 
Woodward  made  a  great  part  of  his  valuable  collection  of 
foflils,  which  he  prelented  to  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge. 
This  tything  is  alfo  remarkable  for  being  the  fcite  of  an 
ancient  encampment,  called  Norbury,  which  Baxter  fup- 
pofes  to  be  a  corruption  of  Morbyrig,  or  the  Great  Camp. 
It  was  of  an  oblong  form,  incloled  with  a  double  agger, 
and  contained  about  eighty  acres ;  but,  the  ground  having 
been  long  cultivated,  the  banks  are  in  many  parts  levelled. 
From  the  proximity  of  this  to  the  Fofs-way,  it  has  been 
confidered  as  Roman. 

About  five  miles  from  North  Leach  is  the  village  of 
Sherbourn,  or  Sherborne.  The  manor  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Winchcomb  from  before  the  conqueft  till  the 
diflolution.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Duttons ;  and  is  now  poflefled  by  lord  Sherborne,  who  has 
a  feat  here  called  Sherborne  Houfe.  It  is  an  extenfive 
manfion,  and  confifts  of  two  quadrangles;  the  eaftern 
and  moft  ancient  part  of  which  is  fuppol’ed  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  the  abbots  of  Winchcomb.  Two  parks 
belong  to  this  houfe,  each  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  circumference;  in  one  of  them  is  a  neat  lodge.  Sher¬ 
bourn  was  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  James  Bradley,  who 
fucceeded  Dr.  Halley  as  allronomer-royal  at  Greenwich. 
Rudge's  Hijiory  of  Gloueefteijhire.  Beauties  of  England , 
vol.  v. 

NORTH  LE'IGH,  a  village  in  Oxfordftiire,  on  the  fouth- 
weft  fide  of  Woodftock.  The  neighbourhood  abounds 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  damp  earth  ;  and  alfo  with  a  (lone- 
pyrites,  which,  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  becomes  en- 
crufted  with  a  white  fait  that  has  the  tafte  of  ink. 

This  little  village  has  lately  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  celebrity  on  account  of  the  difcovery  of  a  Roman 
villa  in  its  neighbourhood  in  the  year  1813.  A  clergy¬ 
man,  travelling  the  field  in  purfuit  of  game,  obferved 
feveral  fragments  of  Roman  bricks  and  pottery  fcattered 
around  ;  and  was  induced  to  make  inquiry  of  the  labourers 
employed  in  ploughing  :  from  them  he  learnt  that  their 
work  was  frequently  impeded  in  confequence  of  the 
plotigh-fhare  linking  againft  hard  fubftances,  and  that 
bricks  and  wrought  Hones  were  often  turned  up.  This 
being  communicated  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  ex¬ 
cavations  were  immediately  made,  and  the  foundations 
of  a  villa,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  were  difcovered.  The 
fearch  commenced  at  the  north-weft  corner,  where  a  large 
teflellated  pavement  was  found  ;  beneath  which  is  an 
hypocauft,  and  at  the  wellern  extremity  its  praefurnium. 
This  floor  is,  confidering  its  extent,  in  a  very  high  (late 
of  prefervation,  being  entire,  except  at  the  entrance,  and 
at  the  oppofite  end  near  the  praefurnium,  where  the  earth 
has  fallen  in,  and  removed  a  few  of  the  teflerse :  over  this 
room  a  thatched  fhed  has  been  ereCted  to  preferve  it  from 
the  weather.  There  is  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  the 
pavement  in  the  Aftrmolean  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  At  the 
north-eaft  corner  there  is  a  very  large  hot-bath,  which 
meafures  21  feet  by  17 :  the  flues  around  it  are  entire,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pillars  of  the  hypocaull ;  but  the  pave¬ 
ment  has  been  greatly  damaged.  Over  this  there  is  alfo 
a  thatched  (hed  credited  for  its  protection.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  a  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat  was  found,  which 
had  been  charred  or  fcorched,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  vegetating.  Many  coins  have  been  picked 
S  s  up ; 
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up;  they  are  principally  thofe  of  Conftantine,  Alledus, 
and  Caraufius.  Vaft  quantities  of  fragments  of  pottery 
are  fcattered  about  in  all  directions,  broken,  no  doubt, 
by  the  labourers.  Part  of  the  handle  of  an  amphora  is 
fhown  to  viiitors  as  the  arm  of  a  ftatue.  It  is  probable 
that  this  place  was  the  refidence  of  fome  perfon  of  con- 
fequence,  from  the  number  and  fize  of  the  rooms,  baths, 
& c.  An  engraving  has  been  publifhed  of  the  plan  of  this 
curious  difcovery,  of  which  the  outline  and  full  expla¬ 
nations  are  given  in  the  Monthly  Mao-,  for  Aug.  1818. 

NORTH-LINED  LA'KE,  a 'large  lake  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Lat.  60.  40.  N.  Ion.  98  30.  W. 

NORTH  ME'ALS,  a  townfhipof  Lancafhire,  with  2096 
inhabitants:  fix  miles  north  of  Ormfkirk. 

NORTH  MIM'S,  a  village  in  Hertfordfhire,  two  miles 
fouth  from  Hatfield. 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  feat  of  fir  Jofeph  Jekyll, 
mailer  of  the  rolls  in  right  of  his  lady,  heirefs  to  her  bro¬ 
ther  the  great  lord  Somers.  The  body  of  that  nobleman 
is  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  without  any  in- 
fcription  on  his  monument,  in  allulion,  as  one  would  fup- 
pofe,  to  his  motto,  Pvodefje  quam  confpici.  It  was  the 
falhion,  five  or  fix  hundred  years  ago,  to  raife  ponderous 
monuments  without  any  infcriptions,  it  being  then 
thought,  that  it  could  at  no  time  hereafter  be  neceffary 
to  tell  the  name  of  fo  illuftrious  a  perfonage;  and  to  this 
idle  fancy  we  owe  our  ignorance  of  the  names  of  many  of 
the  filent  inhabitants  of  fumptuous  tombs.  Here  is  Mims 
Place,  the  fine  feat  of  the  duke  of  Leeds. 

Gobions,  in  the  parifh  of  North  Mims,  took  its  name 
from  the  family  of  the  Gobions,  its  ancient  lords.  It  was 
aftemards  the  feat  of  lady  More,  mother-in-law  of  that 
illuftrious  charader firThomas  More;  on  whofe  execution 
it  was  wrefted  from  her  by  the  tyrant  Henry,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  was  her  jointure  from  her  firft  hufband.  This 
venerable  manfion,  once  famous  for  its  fine  gardens  in 
the  ancient  tafte,  became  the  property  of  John  Hunter, 
efq.  an  Eaft-India  diredor,  who  here  devoted  his  prin¬ 
cipal  attention  to  tillage  and  grazing  :  his  teams  and 
ploughs  were  drawn  by  oxen,  which  is  a  great  fingularity 
in  this  county.  It  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  Henry 
Browne,  efq. 

Brockett  Hall,  the  feat  of  vifcount  Melbourne,  is  three 
miles  diftant.  The  manfion,  begun  by  the  late  fir  Mat¬ 
thew  Lamb,  bart.  was  completed  by  his  fon  fir  Penifton 
(now  lord  Melbourne),  who  made  great  improvements 
in  the  park,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the  moft  elegantly- 
pifturefque  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. Paine  was  the  architeCI, 
who  likewife  executed  the  beautiful  bridge  over  the  fpa- 
cious  (heet  of  water  that  enriches  the  enchanting  fcenery. 
In  this  feat  are  many  paintings  by  the  firft  mafters,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  fine  pidlure  by  Teniers,  and  fir  Jolhua  Rey¬ 
nold’s  excellent  painting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
Horfe.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory ,  vol.  iii. 

NORTH  MO'ULTON,  town  of  Devonfhire,  on  the 
river  Moul,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of  South 
Moulton,  of  whofe  hundred  it  is  a  member,  and  anciently 
gave  name  to  it,  as  the  latter  does  now.  It  has  two  fairs, 
Tuelday  after  May  n  and  November  12. 

Between  this  place  and  Barnftaple,  three  miles  from 
South  Moulton,  is  Caftle-hill,  a  moft  noble  and  beautiful 
feat,  belonging  to  lord  Fortefcue.  This  houfeis  built  under 
a  rock,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  over  and  around  which 
are  groves  of  fine  trees;  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a 
caftle,  commanding  an  extenfive  profped.  The  ground 
before  the  houfe  is  laid  out  in  the  moft  beautiful  order. 
From  a  terrace  before  the  front,  you  defcend  over  a  variety 
of  dopes,  with  groves  adjoining,  to  a  fine  piece  of  water 
5n  a  bottom;  from  whence  the  view  again  rife*,  between 
the  groves,  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  oppofite  the  front,  where 
it  is  terminated  by  a  handfome  triumphal  arch.  At  every 
other  point  of  view  from  this  houfe,  fome  agreeable 
objefit  prefents  itfelf.  Every  ftrudfure  within  fight  af¬ 
fords  an  agreeable  appearance :  barns,  cots,  and  out- 
houfes,  wear  the  fame  livery,  and  appear  as  white  as 


fnow;  and,  while  you  difcover  in  one  a  church,  in  others 
the  furrounding  village,  the  reft  are  fcattered  in  happy 
fituations,  affording  a  delightful  intermixture  with  na¬ 
ture,  and  filling  the  whole  with  the  lively  and  agreeable. 
Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory ,  vol.  iv. 

NORTH  MOU'NTAINS,  a  ridge  which  branches  off 
from  the  Allegany  Mountains,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of 
James  River,  extending  into  Maryland  as  far  as  the  river 
Potomack. 

NORTH  POI'NT,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  coaft  of 
Durham.  Lat.  55.  4.  N.  Ion.  1.  23.  W. 

NORTH  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Morty.  Lat.  2.  45.  N.  Ion.  128.  20.  E. 

NORTH  PO'LE,  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  ter¬ 
raqueous  globe  turns;  each  of  them  being  90  degrees 
diftant  from  the  equator,  and,  in  confequeuce  of  their 
fituation,  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis,  and  its  paral- 
lelifm  during  the  annual  motion  of  our  globe  round  the 
fun,  having  only  one  day  and  one  night  throughout  the 
year. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  north,  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  derives  its  name  from  gloom, 
obfcurity,  and  darknefs,  the  poles  enjoy  more  light  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  ancients  believed  the 
north  to  be  covered  with  thick  darknefs ;  Strabo  tells  us, 
that  Homer,  by  the  word  £o(po;,  which  properly  fignifies 
obfcurity  or  darknefs,  meant  the  north;  and  thus  Tibullus, 
fpeakingof  the  north,  fays,  Illic  et  denfatellusabjconditur 
umbra.  The  Arabians  call  the  northern  ocean  the  dark 
J’ea.;  the  Latins  gave  the  name  of  aqnilo  to  the  north 
wind,  becaufe  aqnilus  fignifies  black  ;  and  the  French 
call  it  la  bij'e,  from  bis,  black,  or  dark.  According  to  the 
ancients,  the  Cimmerians  lived  in  darknefs,  becaufe  they 
were  placed  near  the  north.  But  all  this  is  mere  pre¬ 
judice;  for  there  are  no  places  in  the  world  that  enjoy 
light  longer  than  the  ardic  and  antardic  poles  ;  and  this 
is  accounted  for  by  confidering  the  nature  of  twilight. 
In  the  torrid  zone,  and  under  the  line,  night  immediately 
follows  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  without  any  fenfible  twi¬ 
light  ;  whereas  the  twilight  begins  and  continues  in- 
creafing  in  proportion  as  places  are  diftant  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  or  approach  the  pole.  To  this  long  twilight  we  muff: 
add  the  aurora  borealis,  which  appears  in  the  northern 
regions,  Greenland,  &c.  in  clear  nights,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  moon,  calling  a  light  equal  to  that  of  full 
moon.  See  Gaffendi,  in  the  Life  of  Peyrefc,  book  iii.  and 
La  Perere’s  Account  of  Greenland.  There  is  alfo  long 
moonlight  at  the  poles  during  winter.  See  the  article 
Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  But,  though  there  is  really  more 
light  in  the  polar  regions  than  elfewhere,  yet,  owing  to 
the  obliquity  with  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon 
them,  and  the  great  length  of  the  winter-night,  the  cold 
is  fo  intenfe}  that  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  which  lie  near 
the  poles  have  never  been  fully  explored,  though  the 
attempt  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  the  moft  celebrated 
navigators.  Indeed,  their  attempts  have  chiefly  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  northern  regions  ;  for,  with  regard  to  the 
fouth  pole,  there  is  not  the  fame  incitement  to  attempt 
it.  The  great  objed  for  which  navigators  have  ventured 
themfelves  in  thefe  frozen  fe as,  was  to  find  out  a  more 
quick  and  more  ready  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies;  and 
this  has  been  attempted  three  feveral  ways  :  one  by  coaft- 
ing  along  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  called 
the  north-cajl  paffage;  another  by  failing  round  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  American  continent,  called  the  nurth-iveji 
paffage;  and  the  third  by  failing  diredly  over  the  north  pole 
itfelf. 

The  public  attention  is  now  fo  particularly  drawn 
towards  this  fubjed,  in  confequeuce  of  the  partial  failure 
of  the  two  expeditions  which  failed  laft  year,  and  the 
hopes  that  are  entertained  of  the  fuccefs  of  that  which  is 
now  about  to  fail,  that  we  are  anxious  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  beft  information  we  can  colled:  upon  the  feveral 
attempts  that  have  been  made  up  to  the  prefent  time. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  fpeak  of  the  three 
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•different  routes  (viz.  north-eaft,  north-weft,  and  north) 
under  diftinift  heads ;  but  rather  to  follow  the  order  of 
time,  availing  ourfelves.of  the  recent  publication  of  Mr. 
Barrow,  entitled  “  A  Chronological  Hiftory  of  Voyages 
into  the  Anftic  Regions  5”  from  which  we  {hall  make 
more  ample  extra&s  than  we  might  have  thought  julti- 
ftable  had  we  confidered  it  as  a  work  publilhed  with  a 
view  to  profit;  but,  emanating  from  one  of  the  fecretaries 
of  the  admiralty,  we  regard  it  as  in  forne  degree  an_ offi¬ 
cial  production,  and  as  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  in  general. 

It  is  a  curious  circumftance,  that  all  the  great  geogra¬ 
phical  difcoveries  achieved  in  modern  times  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  attempts  to  find  out  a  fhort  route  to  India, 
the  land  of  wealth  and  brilliant  promife.  Columbus, 
deceived  with  regard  to  its  real  pofition,  fought  to  abridge 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  by  holding  a  wefterly  courfe; 
and  thus  difcovered,  for  Spain,  the  American  archipelago ; 
and  the  Portuguefe  navigators,  in  one  of  their  firft  vifits 
to  India,  having,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  failing  along 
the  ftiores  of  the  African  continent,  taken  a  wider  com- 
pafs,  were  carried  by  the  trade-winds  to  the  coaft  of  the 
Brazils. 

The  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe  now  {trained 
every  effort  to  reach  India  by  the  north.  The  French 
may  almoft  be  faid  to  be  the  only  maritime  people  of 
Europe  w'ho  have  feen  with  apparent  indifference  the 
exertions  made  by  other  nations  for  the  difcovery  of  a 
paffage  to  India,  either  by  the  north-eaft  or  the  north- 
weft.  Yet  they  very  early  availed  themfelves  of  the  dif¬ 
coveries  of  others :  for  we  find  the  Normans  and  Bre¬ 
tons,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
frequenting  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  for  the  purpofe 
offifliing;  and  one  of  their  navigators,  named  Aubert, 
or  Hubert,  failed  from  Dieppe  in  1508,  in  a  {hip  called 
the  Penfee,  with  the  view,  as  it  would  feem,  to  examine 
the  ftiores  of  Newfoundland,  from  whence  he  brought 
back  to  Paris  one  of  the  natives  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  further  difcovery  was  the  objefit  of  this  voyage. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  expedition  of  Jacques  Cartier  in 
1534,  under  the  aufpices  of  Francis  I.  might  be  called  a 
voyage  of  difcovery,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  finding 
a  ftiort  route  to  thofe  countries  from  which  Spain  derived 
fo  much  wealth.  The  difcovery  he  a&ually  made,  or 
at  leaft  claimed,  was  that  of  the  gulf  and  river  of  St. 
Lawrence;  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cortereal 
preceded  him,  and  indeed  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that 
even  Velafco  had  been  before  him. 

The  fubfequent  voyages  of  Roberval  and  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roche  had  no  other  objefit  of  difcovery  than 
that  of  gold,  or  of  finding  out  a  defirable  lpot  to  eftablifti 
a  colony  on  the  coaft  of  America;  and,  though  they  con¬ 
tain  many  very  curious  and  interefting  tranlaftions  with 
the  native  Indians,  they  come  not  within  the  fcope  of 
the  prefent  article,  which  is  meant  to  be  confined  to 
the  more  northern  regions.  We  haften,  therefore,  to 
thofe  brilliant  periods  of  early  Englilh  enterprife,  fo 
'confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; 
but  in  none,  probably,  to  greater  advantage,  than  in 
thole  bold  and  perfevering  efforts  to  pierce  through 
frozen  feas,  in  their  little  {lender  barks  of  the  mod  mifer- 
able  defcription,  ill  provided  with  the  means  either  of 
comfort  or  fafety,  without  charts  or  inftruments,  or  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  cold  and  inhofpitable  regions 
through  which  they  had  to  force  and  to  feel  their  way  ; 
their  veflels  often  befet  amidft  endlefs  fields  of  ice,  and 
threatened  to  be  overwhelmed  with  inftant  deftrufition 
from  the  rapid  whirling  and  burfting  of  thofe  huge  float¬ 
ing  maffes  known  by  the  name  of  ice-bergs  :  yet,  fo 
powerfully  infufed  into  the  minds  of  Britops  was  the 
fipirit  of  enterprife,  that  fome  of  the  ableft,  the  moll 
learned,  and  mod  fefpeftable,  men  of  the  times,  not  only 
lent  their  countenance  and  fupport  to  expeditions  fitted 
out  for  the  difcovery  of  new  lands,  but  ftrove  eagerly,  in 
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their  own  perfons,  to  (hare  in  the  glory  and  the  danger 
of  every  daring  adventure. 

The  firft  enterprife  undertaken  folely  by  Englifhmen, 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
Mafter  Robert  Thorne,  of  Briftol,  who  is  (aid  to  have  ex¬ 
horted  king  Henry  VIII.  “  with  very  weighty  and  fub- 
ftantial  reafons,  to  fet  forth  a  difcovcrie  even  to  the  North 
Pole  ;”  which  voyage,  as  would  appear  from  the  Chronicles 
of  Hall  and  Grafton,  actually  took  place  ;  for  they  inform 
us  that  “  King  Henry  VIII.  fent  two  faire  (hips,  well 
manned  and  victualled,  having  in  them  divers  cunning 
men,  to  feek  ftrange  regions;  and  fo  they  fet  forth  out  of 
the  Thames  the  20th  day  of  May,  in  the  19th  yeere  of 
his  raigne,  which  was  the  yere  of  our  Lord  a  527.”' 
Hakluyt  took  great  pains  to  difcover  who-thefe  cun¬ 
ning  men  were;  but  all  he  could  learn  was,  that  one 
of  the  (hips  was  called  the  Dominus  Vobifcum  ;  and  that 
a  canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  a  great  mathematician 
and  w'ealthy  man,  went  therein  himfelf  in  perfon  ;  that, 
having  failed  very  far  north-weftward,  one  of  the  fhips 
was  caft  away  on  entering  into  a  dangerous  gulf,  about 
the  great  opening  between  the  north  of  Newfoundland 
and  Meta  Incognita,  or  Greenland,  and  the  other  returned 
home  about  the  beginning  October  :  “  and  this,”  fays 
Flakluyt,  “  is  all  that  I  can  hitherto  learne  or  finde  out 
of  this  voyage,  by  reafon  of  the  great  negligence  of  the 
writers  of  thofe  times,  who  fhould  have  ufed  more  care 
in  preferving  of  the  memories  of  the  worthy  aftes  of  oar 
nation.”  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii. 

The  next  voyage  mentioned  by  Hakluyt,  “  was  fet 
forth  by  Mafter  Hore,  of  London,  a  man  of  goodly  ftature 
and  of  great  courage,  and  given  to  the  ftudie  of  cofmo- 
graphie.”  Afiifted  by  the  king’s  favour,  feveral  gentle¬ 
men  were  encouraged  to  accqmpany  him  in  a  voyage  of 
difcovery  upon  the  north-weft  parts  of  America,  many 
of  whom  were  of  the  inns  of  court  and  of  chancery; 
“  and  divers  others  of  good  worftiip,  defirous  to  fee  the 
ftrange  things  of  the  world.  The  whole  number  that 
went  in  the  two  tall  {hips  theTrinitie  and  the  Minion, 
were  about  fixe-fcore  perfons,  whereof  thirty  were  gen¬ 
tlemen,  which  were  all  muftered  in  warlike  manner  at 
Gravefend ;  and,  after  the  receiving  of  the  facrament, 
they  embarked  themfelves  in  the  ende  of  April],  1536.” 
After  a  tedious  pafiage  of  two  months,  they  reached  in 
fafety  Cape  Breton;  and,  fhapinga  courfe  from  thence  to 
the  north-eaft,  came  to  Penguin-iftand,  “  very  full  of 
rocks  and  (tones,  whereon  they  went,  and  found  it  full 
of  great  foules,  white  and  gray,  as  big  as  geefe  ;  and  they 
faw  infinite  numbers  of  their  egges.”  Thefe  birds  they 
ficinned,  and  found  to  be  good  and  nourifhing  meat;  and 
the  great  (tore  of  bears,  both  black  and  white,  was  no 
mean  refource,  and,  as  we  are  told,  no  bad  food. 

Mr.  Oliver  Dawbeney,  merchant  of  London,  who  was 
one  of  the  adventurers  on-board  the  Minion,  related  to 
Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt  the  following  curious  circumftances 
concerning  this  early  voyage:  “That,  after  their arrivall 
in  Newfoundland,  and  having  bene  there  certaine  dayes 
at  ancre,  and  not  having  yet  feene  any  of  the  natural! 
people  of  the  countrey,  the  fame  Dawbeney,  walking  one 
day  upon  the  hatches,  fpied  a  boate  with  favages  of  thofe 
parts,  rowing  downe  the  bay  toward  them,  to  gaze  upon 
the  (hip  and  our  people  ;  and,  taking  vewe  of  their  com- 
rning  aloofe,  he  called  to  fuch  as  were  under  the  hatches, 
and  willed  them  to  come  up  if  they  would  fee  the  natural 
people  of  the  countrey,  that  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  much 
defired  to  fee :  whereupon  they  came  up,  and  tooke  vievve 
of  the  favages  rowing  towards  them  and  their  {hip,  and 
upon  the  viewe  they  manned  out  a  (hip-boat  to  meet 
them  and  to  take  them.  But  they,  fpying  our  (hip-boat 
making  towards  them,  returned  with  maine  force,  and 
fled  into  an  ifland  that  lay  up  in  the  bay  or  river  there, 
and  our  men  purfued  them  into  the  ifland,  and  the  favages 
fledde  and  efcaped ;  but  our  men  found  a  fire,  and  t fits'- 
fide  of  a  beare  on  a  wooden  fpit,  left  at  the  fame  ’»/  the 
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favages  that  were  fled.  There,  in  the  fame  place,  they 
found  a  boote  of  leather,  garnilhed  on  the  outward  fide 
of  the  calfe  with  certaine  brave  trades,  as  it  were  of  rawe 
filke,  and  found  a  certaine  great  warme  mitten.  And, 
thefe  caryed  with  them,  they  returned  to  their  (hippe, 
not  finding  the  favages,  nor  feeing  any  thing  elfe  befides 
the  foyle,  and  the  things  growing  in  the  lame,  which 
chiefly  were  fiore  of  firre  and  pine  trees. 

“And  further  the  faid  Mr.  Dawbeney  told  him,  that 
lying  there  they  grew  into  great  want  of  victuals,  and 
that  there  they  found  fmalle  reliefe,  more  than  that  they 
had  from  the  neft  of  an  ofprey,  that  brought  hourely  to 
her  yong  great  plentie  of  divers  forts  of  fifhes.  But  fuch 
was  the  famine  that  increafed  amongft  them  from  day  to 
day,  that  they  were  forced  to  feeke  to  relieve  theinfelves 
of  raw  herbes  and  rootes  that  they  fought  on  the  maine: 
but,  the  famine  increafing,  and  the  reliefe  of  herbes  being 
to  little  purpofe  to  fatisfie  their  infatiable  hunger,  in  the 
fieldes  and  deferts  here  and  there,  the  fellow  killed  his 
mate  while  he  Hooped  to  take  up  a  roote  for  his  reliefe, 
and,  cutting  out  pieces  of  his  bodie  whom  he  had  mur- 
thered,  broyled  the  fame  on  the  coles  and  greedily  de¬ 
voured  them.  By  this  meane  the  company  decreafed, 
and  the  officers  knew  not  what  had  become  of  them  ;  and 
it  fortuned  that  one  of  the  company,  driven  with  hunger 
■to  feeke  abroade  for  reliefe,  found  out  in  the  fieldes  the 
favour  of  broyled  flefli,  and  fell  out  with  one  for  that  he 
would  fuft'er  him  and  his  fellowes  to  fterve,  enjoying 
plentie  as  he  thought;  and,  this  matter  growing  to  cruell 
(peaches,  he  that  had  the  broyled  meate  burft  out  into 
thefe  wordes  :  If  thou  wouldeft  needesknovv,  the  broyled 
meate  I  had  was  a  piece  of  fuch  a  man’s  buttocke.  The 
report  of  this  brought  to  the  Ihip,  the  captaine  found 
what  became  of  thofe  that  were  miffing.  But,  the  famine 
Hill  increafing,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  men  that 
were  miffing  being  found,  they  agreed  amongft  them- 
felves,  rather  than  all  fliould  perifh,  to  caft  lots  who 
fnould  be  killed  ;  and  fuch  was  the  mercie  of  God,  that 
the  fame  night  there  arrived  a  French  fhip  in  that  port, 
well  furnifhed  with  vittaile;  and  fuch  was  the  policie  of 
the  Englifh,  that  they  became  mafters  of  the  fame,  and, 
changing  fliips  and  victualling  them,  they  fet  fayle  to 
come  into  England.  They  arrived  at  St.  Ive’s  in  Corne- 
wall  about  the  ende  of  OCtober,  from  thence  they  de¬ 
parted  unto  a  certain  caftle  belonging  to  fir  John  Luttrell, 
where  M.  Thomas  Buts,  and  M.  Raftall,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  voyage,  were  very  friendly  entertained  ; 
after  that  they  came  to  the  earle  of  Bathe  at  Bathe,  and 
thence  to  Briftol,  fo  to  London.  M.  Buts  was  fo  changed 
in  the  voyage  with  hunger  and  miferie,  that  fir  William 
his  father,  and  my  lady  his  mother,  knew  him  not  to  be 
their  fonne,  until  they  found  a  fecret  mark,  which  was  a 
wart  upon  one  of  his  knees,  as  he  told  me,  Richard 
Hakluyt  of  Oxford,  himfelfe  ;  to  whom  I  rode  200  miles 
to  learn  the  whole  trueth  of  this  voyage  from  his  own 
mouth,  as  being  the  onely  man  now  alive  that  was  in  this 
difcoverie.  Certaine  months  after,  thofe  Frenchmen  came 
into  England,  and  made  complaint  to  king  Henry  VIIL 
The  king,  caufing  the  matter  to  be  examined,  and  finding 
the  great  diftrefle  of  his  fubiefts  and  the  caufes  of  deal¬ 
ing  fo  with  the  French,  was  fo  mooved  with  pitie,  that 
he  punifhed  not  his  fubjeCts,  but  of  his  own  purfe  made 
full  and  royail  recompence  unto  the  French.” 

The  attention  of  the  merchants  of  England  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  appears  to  have  chiefly  been  confined  to 
the  Flemifh  towns,  the  ifland  of  Iceland,  and  to  a  limited 
fifhery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  during  the  firft 
half  of  the  fixteenth  century.  But  the  return  of  Sebaftian 
Cabot,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  great  enterprifes  in  the 
fervice  of  Spain,  infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  merchants 
of  England  that  fpirit  of  enlarged  adventure  which  had 
but  feebly  fhown  itfelf  at  the  commencement  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  then  confined  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe. 
'fke  reputation  of  this  able  navigator  was  fo  firmly  efta- 


blifhed  on  his  return  to  England,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
liberal  penfion  granted  to  him  by  Edward  VI.  he  was 
conftituted  Grand  Pilot  of  England,  and  “  Governor  of 
the  Myfterie  and  Companie  of  the  Marchants  Adven¬ 
turers  for  the  difcoverie  of  regions,  dominions,  iflands, 
and  places,  unknowen.”  It  was  at  his  fuggeftiop  that 
a  voyage  was  undertaken,  in  the  year  1553,  for  the  difco- 
very  of  a  north-eaft  paffage  to  Cathaia ;  and  the  ordinances 
and  inftrufitions  drawn  up  by  him  on  this  occafion  are  fuch 
as  do  him  infinite  honour,  not  only  for  the  chafte  ftyle 
in  which  they  are  written,  but  alfo  for  the  liberal  and  en¬ 
lightened  fentiments  which  run  throughout  this  early 
performance.  Ordinances,  Injlru&ions,  $-c.  by  M.  Sebuflian 
Cabola,  Efquier ;  quoted  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

The  fhips  fitted  out  for  this  expedition  of  difcovery 
were  the  Bona  Efperanza,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  of  the 
burden  of  120  tons,  having  with  her  a  pinnace  and  a 
boat ;  and  fir  Hugh  Willoughby,  as  captain  general  of 
the  fleet,  was  appointed  to  command  her;  the  Edward 
Bonadventure,  of  160  tons,  with  a  pinnace  and  a  boat, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Richard  Chancelor, 
captain  and  pilot-major  of  the  fleet,  and  Stephen  Burough 
was  mafter  of  the  Ihip;  and  the  Bona  Confidentia,  of  90 
tons,  having  alfo  a  pinnace  and  a  boat,  of  which  Corne¬ 
lius  Durfoorth  was  mafter.  The  number  of  perfons  in 
the  firft  (hip  was  thirty  five,  including  fix  merchants  ;  in 
the  fecond  fifty,  including  two  merchants  ;  and  in  the 
third  twenty-eight,  including  three  merchants. 

This  firft  regular  expedition  for  difcoveries  excited  the 
mod  lively  intereft  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital ;  and, 
fo  fanguine  were  the  promoters  of  the  voyage  of  its  fuc- 
cefs  in  reaching  the  Indian  feas,  that  they  caufed  the  (hips 
to  be  (heathed  with  lead  as  a  protection  againft  the  worms 
which,  they  had  underftood,  were  deftruftive  of  wooden 
(heathing  in  the  Indian  climates  ;  and  thefe  are  probably 
the  firft  (hips  that  in  England  were  coated  with  a  metallic 
fubftance.  From  the  account  of  the  voyage  written  by 
Clement  Adams,  “  fchoolernafter  to  the  queene’s  henfli- 
men,”  it  would  appear  that  feveral  perfons  of  great  experi¬ 
ence  were  candidates  for  the  command ;  but  that  fir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  a  valiant  gentleman  and  well  born,  was 
preferred  before  all  others,  “  both  by  reafon  of  his  goodly 
perfonage  (for  he  was  of  tall  ftature),  as  alfo  for  his  An¬ 
gular  lkill  in  the  fervices  of  warre.”  Qn  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  failing  of  the  expedition  from  Ratcliffe, 
which  was  the  20th  of  May,  “  they  faluted  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  one  his  wife,  another  his  children,  and  an¬ 
other  his  kinsfolkes,  and  another  his  friends  deerer  than 
his  kinsfolkes  after  which  the  (hips  dropped  down  to 
Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  was.  The  great  (hips 
were  towed  down  by  the  boats,  “  the  marriners  being 
all  apparelled  in  watchet  or  (kie-coloured  cloth.  The 
courtiers  came  running  out,  and  the  common  people  flockc 
together,  (landing  very  thicke  upon  the  (lioare ;  the  privie 
contel,  they  lookt  out  at  the  windowes  of  the  court,  and 
the  reft  ranne  up  to  the  toppes  of  the  towers ;  the  (hippes 
hereupon  difcharge  their  ordinance,  and  (hoot  off  their 
pieces  after  the  maner  of  warre  and  of  the  fea,  infomuch 
that  the  tops  of  the  hilles  founded  therewith,  the  valleys 
and  the  waters  gave  an  echo,  and  the  mariners  they 
(houted  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  (kie  rang  againe  with  the 
noife  thereof.” 

The  refult  of  this  voyage,  which  held  out  fuch  fair  pro- 
mifes,  was  mod  difaftrous  to  the  gallant  fir  Hugh  Wil¬ 
loughby  and  his  brave  affociates ;  who,  with  the  whole 
of  the  merchants,  officers,  and  (hip’s  company,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  Bona  Confidentia,  to  the  number  of  fe- 
venty  perfons,  perilfied  miferably  from  the  effe&s  of  cold 
or  hunger,  or  both,  on  a  barren  and  uninhabited  part  of 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Lapland,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called 
Arzina,  not  far  from  the  harbour  of  Kegor.  The  (hips, 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  who  thus  perifhed,  were  dif- 
covered  the  following  year  by  fomeRuftian  fiftiermen ;  and, 
by  fome  papers  found  in  the  admiral’s  (hip,  and  efpecially 
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by  the  date  of  his  will,  it  appeared  that  fir  Hugh  Wil¬ 
loughby  and  molt  of  the  company  of  the  two  fliips  were 
alive  in  January  1554.  They  had  entered  the  river  on 
the  18th  of  September  preceding.  No  papers,  however, 
were  ever  publifhed  to  give  the  lead  account  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  fufferings,  which  is  fomewhat  fingular ;  as 
even  common  feamen,  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Ruffians, 
who,  at  various  times,  have  wintered  in  much  higher  la¬ 
titudes,  have  kept  regular  journals  of  their  proceedings. 
That  of  fir  Hugh  is  exceedingly  meagre,  terminates  juft 
after  their  arrival  in  the  Arzina,  and  contains  only  the 
following  paragraph  refpefting  their  diftrefled  fituation  : 
“  Thus  remaining  in  this  haven  the  fpace  ofa  weeke,  feeing 
the  yeere  farre  fpent,  and  alfo  very  evill  wether,  as  froft, 
fnowe,  and  haile,  as  though  it  had  been  the  deepe  of 
winter,  we  thought  it  bell  to  winter  there.  Wherefore 
we  fent  out  three  men  fouth-fouth-weft,  to  fearch  if  they 
could  find  people,  who  went  three  dayes’  journey,  but 
could  finde  none.  After  that  we  fent  other  three  weft- 
ward  four  dayes’  journey,  which  alfo  returned  without 
finding  any  people.  Then  fent  we  three  men  fouth-eaft 
three  dayes’ journey,  who  in  like  forte  returned  without 
finding  of  people  or  any  fimilitude  of  habitation.” 

A  better  fortune  attended  Richard  Chancelor,  in  the 
Edward  Bonaventure,  who  fucceeded  in  reaching  Ward- 
huys  in  Norway,  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  the  little 
fquadron.  Here  he  waited  feven  days  looking  in  vain  for 
his  conforts,  and  was  preparing  to  depart,  when,  meet¬ 
ing  with  “certaine  Scottifhmen,”  they  earneftly  attempted 
to  difluade  him  from  the  further  profecution  of  the 
voyage,  magnifying  the  danger  and  ufing  every  effort  to 
prevent  his  proceeding;  but  he  was  not  to  be difcouraged 
with  “  the  fpeeches  and  words  of  the  Scots,”  and  refo- 
lutely  determined  “  either  to  bring  that  to  pafl'e  which 
was -intended,  or  els  to  die  the  death.”  Accordingly,  on 
fetting  out  again,  “  he  held  on  his  courfe  towards  that 
unknowen  part  of  the  world,  and  failed  fo  farre  that  liee 
came  at  laft  to  the  place  where  he  found  no  night  at  all, 
but  a  continuall  light  and  brightneffe  of  the  funne  ffiining 
clearly  upon  the  huge  and  mighty  fea.”  At  length  he 
entered  into  a  very  great  bay  ;  and,  feeing  a  fifliing-boat, 
enquired  of  the  people  “  what  country  it  is,  and  what 
people,  and  of  what  maner  of  living  they  were  5”  but 
thefe  men,  feeing  the  large  fhip,  were  greatly  alarmed, 
and  fled.  At  laft,  however,  they  were  overtaken,  and  im¬ 
mediately  fell  on  their  knees,  offering  to  kifs  Chancelor’s 
feet.  The  report  being  fpread  abroad  of  the  arrival  ofa 
ftrange  people  “  of  fingular  gentleneffe  and  courtefie,” 
the  inhabitants  brought  them  prefents  of  provifions,  and 
entered  readily  and  fearlefsly  into  trade  with  them.  Our 
navigators  now  learned  that  the  name  of  the  country  was 
Ruffia,  or  Mofcovy,  and  that  of  their  king  Juan  Vafilo- 
vich,  who  “  ruled  and  governed  farre  and  wide  in  thole 
places.”  A  negociation  fpeedily  commenced,  the  refult 
of  which  was  a  journey,  undertaken  and  performed  by 
Chancelor,  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles,  to  a  city 
called  Mofcow,  where  he  was  well  received  ;  and  to  his 
difcreet  and  able  reprefentations  England  is  indebted 
for  the  firm  foundation  of  that  commerce  with  Ruffia, 
which  has  continued  almoft  without  interruption  ever 
fince. 

The  firft  interview  with  the  czar  of  Mofcow  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interefting  and  curious.  Thefe  adventurers  were 
received  with  every  mark  of  diftinftion,  and  invited  to  a 
fplendid  entertainment,  at  which  were  prefent  the  czar 
and  all  his  nobles.  The  difplay  of  gold  and  filver,  the 
jewels,  and  the  rich  robes,  perfectly  aftonilhed  the  Eng- 
lifti  travellers.  The  emperor  kept  them  at  greatdiftance ; 
but  Chancelor  fainted  him  only  in  the  manner  of  the 
Englifh  court.  On  the  fecond  vifit  the  czar  was  more  fa¬ 
miliar  :  “  The  prince  called  them  to  his  table  to  receive 
each  a  cup  from  his  hand  to  drinke,  and  took  into  his 
hand  Mailer  George  Killingworth’s  beard,  which  reached 
over  the  table,  and  pleafantlie  delivered  it  the  metropo- 
litane,  who,  feeming  to  blefl’e  it,  laide  in.  Rufs,  This  is 
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God’s  gift;  as  indeed  at  that  time  it  was  not  only  thicke, 
broad,  and  yellow-coloured,  but  in  length  five  foote  and 
two  inches  of  affize.”  Shortly  after  this  he  was  difpatched 
with  a  proper  efcort  to  Archangel,  with  a  letter  from  the 
czar  addrefled  to  Edward  VI.  and,  failing  from  thence, 
the  following  fpring  arrived  fafely  in  England. 

The  return  of  Chancelor  to  England  with  a  letter  from 
the  czar  Vafilovich  addrefled  to  Edward  VI.  and  the  prof- 
pefts  of  vaft  profits  which  a  trade  with  this  extenfive  em¬ 
pire  held  forth,  were  deemed  to  have  amply  compenfated 
the  melancholy  fate  of  fir  Hugh  Willoughby,  the  fup- 
pofed  lofs  of  the  two  fliips,  and  the  failure  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  in  its  main  objeft  ;  and  Philip  and  Mary,  who  were 
now  on  the  throne,  were  readily  prevailed  on  to  grant  a 
new  charter,  “  to  the  Community  of  Merchants  Adven¬ 
turers,”  and  to  appoint  Sebaftian  Cabot  governor  thereof 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  A  commiffion  was  alfo 
ifl’ued,  conftituting  Richard  Chancelor,  George  Killing- 
worth,  and  Richard  Grey,  commiffioners  from  Philip  and 
Mary,  to  carry  a  letter  to,  and  to  treat  with,  the  czar  of 
Mofcovy  concerning  the  commercial  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  which  he  might  be  pleafed  to  grant  to  this  newly- 
chartered  company.  The  Edward  Bonaventure  and  the 
Philip  and  Mary  were  the  fliips  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
commiffioners,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Archangel,  were 
efcorted  to  Mofcow,  where  they  were  well  received,  and, 
we  are  told,  made  a  profitable  voyage. 

Though  commerce  was  the  immediate,  it  was  not  the 
only,  objeft  of  this  fecond  expedition.  By  an  article  of 
their  inftruftions,  the  adventurers  were  particularly  di¬ 
rected  “  to  ufe  all  wayes  and  meanes  poffible  to  learne 
liowe  men  may  pafl'e  from  Ruffia,  either  by  land  or  by 
fea,  to  Cathaia.”  And,  fo  anxious  was  the  company  to 
follow  up  the  attempt  at  a  north-eaft  paflage  to  the  Indian 
feas,  that,  without  waiting  the  refult  of  Chancelor’s  fe¬ 
cond  voyage,  it  was  determined  to  fit  out  a  fmall  veil'd 
the  next  year,  1556,  to  make  difcoveries  by  fea  to  the 
eaftward ;  and  Steven  Burrowe,  or  Burough,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  Serchthrift  pinnace  fitted  out  for 
this  purpofe.  On  the  27th  of  April,  being  then  at  Gravef- 
end  and  ready  for  fea,  the  governor,  accompanied  with 
feveral  gentlemen  and  ladies,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  fhip, 
“  and  the  good  olde  gentleman  Mafter  Cabot  gave  to  the 
poore  moll  liberall  almes ;  and  then,  at  the  figne  of  the 
Chriftopher,  hee  and  his  friends  banketted,  and  made 
great  cheere  ;  and,  for  very  joy  that  he  had'  to  fee  the 
towardnefs  of  our  intended  difcovery,  he  entered  into  the 
dance  himfelfe,  amongft  the  reft  of  the  young  and  lufty 
company.”  They  left  Gravefend  on  the  29th  ;  on  the 
23d  of  May  puffed  the  North  Cape,  fo  named  on  the  firft 
voyage;  and  on  the  9th  of  June  entered  the  river  Cola, 
and  determined  its  latitude  to  be  65° 48'  N. 

One  of  the  numerous  Ruffian  veffels  called  lodias,  under 
the  orders  of  one  Gabriel,  being  bound  for  Petchora, 
led  the  way  for  the  Serchthrift  with  great  attention  and 
civility  until  they  came  to  that  river,  which  they  reached 
on  the  15th  July.  In  proceeding  to  the  eaftward  they 
fell  in  with  much  ice,  in  which  they  were  enclofed  before 
they  were  aware  of  it,  and  “  which,  was  a  feareful  fight  to 
fee.”  In  latitude  70.  15.  they  again  encountered  heaps 
of  ice.  But  on  the  25th  they  came  to  an  ifland  which 
they  named  James's  Ifland.  Here  they  met  with  a  Ruffian 
who  had  feen  them  at  Cola,  and  who  told  them  that  the 
land  ahead  of  them  was  called  Nova  Zemhla,  or  the  New 
Land.  On  the  jtft  they  reached'  the  ifland  of  Weigats. 
Here  they  had  intercourfe  with  feveral  Ruffians,  and 
learned  from  them  that  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
great  iflands  were  called  Samoeds,  who  have  no  houfes, 
but  tents  made  of  deer’s  Ikins.  On  landing  they  ob- 
ferved  a  heap  of  Samoed  idols,  at  lea.lt  three  hundred  in 
number,  in  the  fliape  of  men,  women,  and  children, 

“  very  grofsly  wrought,  and  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  fundrie 
of  them  were  bloodie.”  Some  of  them  are  defcribed  as 
being  “  an  olde  fticke  with  two  or  three  notches.”  They 
remained  near  this  place  till  the  23d  of  Auguft,  without 
T  t  being:. 
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being  able  to  get  farther  to  the  eafhvard  on  account  of  the 
conftant  north-eaft  and  northerly  winds,  thick  weather, 
and  abundance  of  ice ;  and  on  the  toth  of  September 
they  arrived  at  Colmagro,  where  they  remained  for  the 
winter.  In  1557  Burough  returned  to  England,  and  was 
afterwards  made  comptroller  of  the  royal  navy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Juan  Vafilovich  fent,  as  hisambaffador 
and  orator  to  the  court  of  London,  Ofep  Napea,  who  em¬ 
barked  on  the  20th  of  July,  1556,  on-board  the  Edward 
Bonaventure,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  Archangel, 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  Chancelor,  grand  pilot, 
and  accompanied  by  three  other  fhips,  the  Bona  Speranza, 
the  Philip  and  Mary,  and  the  Confidentia.  This  home¬ 
ward  voyage  was  moll  difaltrous.  The  Confidentia  was 
loft  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  and  all  hands  perilhed  ;  the 
Bona  Speranza  wintered  at  Drontheim,  and  w'as  loft  on 
her  paflage  to  England  ;  and  the  Edward  Bonaventure, 
after  being  four  months  at  fea,  came  into  Pitlligo  Bay,  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1556,  and  was  there  wrecked,  when,  with  great  difficulty, 
the  ambaffador  with  a  few'  of  his  attendants  w'ere  laved  ; 
but  Richard  Chancelor,  the  grand  pilot,  and  molt  of  the 
crew,  were  drowned.  We  are  told  by  the  writer  of  this 
unfortunate  voyage,  that  the  “  wdiole  made  and  bodie  of 
the  goods  laden  in  her  was,  by  the  rude  and  ravenous 
people  of  the  country  thereunto  adjoining,  rifled,  fpoyled, 
and  carried  away,  to  the  manifeft  lofie  and  utter  deftruc- 
tion  of  all  the  lading  of  the  faid  fhip.”  The  ambaffador 
w  as  conducted  to  London  in  great  pomp ;  and  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  two  nations  was  from  that  time 
drawn  clofer  every  year. 

While  this  rapid  progrefs  w'as  making  in  the  north-eajl 
both  by  fea  and  land,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  company 
of  the  merchants  trading  to  Ruflia,  the  queftion  of  a 
north-ivcjl  paflage,  round  the  northern  coaft  of  America  to 
Cathaia  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  revived  with  greater  ar¬ 
dour  than  at  any  former  period,  and  the  pens  of  the  moll 
learned  men  in  the  nation  were  employed  to  prove  the 
exiftence,  the  practicability,  and  the  great  advantages,  of 
fuch  a  paflage.  Among  others,  fir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
and  Mr.  Richard  Willes  compofed  very  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  difcourfes  on  the  fubjeX.  That  of  the  former, 
in  particular,  contains  much  curious  argument  in  favour 
of  fuch  a  paflage,  and  was  w  ell  calculated  to  infufe  a  fpirit 
of  praXical  inquiry  and  difcovery  among  his  countrymen  ; 
and,  although  it  appears  not  to  have  been  printed  until  the 
year  1576,  being  that  in  which  Frobifher  made  his  firlt 
voyage,  yet,  having  been  written  many  years  before, 
while  fir  Humphrey  was  ferving  in  Ireland,  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  well  known  to  the  promoters  of  Frobilher’s 
voyage.  See  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1 576,  by  the  countenance  and  aflift- 
ance  of  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  few  friends,  Fro¬ 
bifher  was  enabled  to  fit  out  two  fmall  barks,  the  Gabriel 
of  3  5,  and  the  Michael  of  30,  tons,  together  with  a  pinnace 
of  10  tons.  With  this  little  fquadron  he  prepared  to  fet 
out  on  his  important  expedition  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
palled  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  was ;  and  queen 
Elizabeth  bade  them  farewell  by  (baking  her  hand  at  them 
out  of  the  window'.  On  the  nth  of  July  they  came  in 
fight  of  Fricjland,  “  riling  like  pinnacles  of  fteeples,  and 
all  covered  with  fnow.”  This  ifland,  whole  pofition  has 
fo  greatly  puzzled  geographers,  could  not  be  the  Frilland 
of  Zeno;  but,  being  in  6i°of  latitude,  was  evidently  the 
fouthern  part  of  Greenland.  The  floating  ice  obliged 
him  to  ftand  to  the  fouth-weft  till  he  got  fight  of  Labrador, 
along  the  coaft  of  which  he  then  Hood  to  the  weftward  ; 
but  could  neither  reach  the  land  nor  get  foundings  on 
account  of  the  ice.  Sailing  to  the  northward,  he  met  with 
a  great  ifland  of  ice,  which  fell  in  pieces,  making  a  noife 
“  as  if  a  great  cliffe  had  fallen  into  the  fea.”  After  this 
he  entered  a  ftrait  in  lat.  63.  8.  This  (trait,  to  which  his 
name  was  given  from  being  its  firft  difcoverer,  is  the 
fame  which  W'as  afterwards  named  Lumley’s  Inlet  ;  but 
Frobijher's  Strait  was,  for  a  long  time,  fuppofed  by  geo- 
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graphers  to  have  cut  off  a  portion  from  Old  Greenland, 
till  Mr.  Dalrymple  and  others  (bowed  the  fallacy  of  fuch 
a  fuppofition. 

Among  the  openings  between  the  numerous  iflands 
hereabouts,  they  defcried  “  a  number  of  fmall  things 
floating  in  the  lea  afarre  off,  which  the  captain  fuppofed 
to  be  porpoifes  or  feales,  or  fome  kind  of  llrarige  filh 
but  on  a  nearer  approach  they  were  difcovered  to  be  men 
in  fmall  boats  covered  with  (kins.  The  captain  fays, 

“  they  be  like  to  Tartars,  with  long  black  hair,  broad 
faces  and  flatte  nofes,  and  taunie  in  colour,  wearing  feale- 
(kinnes,  and  fo  doe  the  women,  not  differing  in  the  fafhion, 
but  the  women  are  marked  in  the  face  with  blewe  ftreekes 
downe  the  cheekes  and  round  about  the  eyes.”  They 
approached  the  (hips  with  fome  hefitation,  and  one  of  the 
natives  prefently  went  on-board  in  the  (hip’s  boat;  and 
Frobilher,  having  given  him  a  bell  and  a  knife,  fent  him 
back  in  the  boat  with  five  of  the  crew',  directing  them  to 
land  him  on  a  rock,  and  not  to  trull  themfelves  where 
numbers  of  his  countrymen  were  affembled  on  the  (hore; 
but  they  difobeyed  his  orders,  and  were  feized  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  together  with  the  boat,  and  none  of  them  heard  of 
more.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  returning  to  the  fame 
place,  the  people  were  obferved  to  be  extremely  (hy ;  but 
Frobifher,  having  fucceeded  in  drawing  one  of  them 
alongfide  by  ringing  a  bell  and  holding  it  out,  as  he 
ftretched  out  his  hand  to  receive  it  “  caught  the  man  fall, 
and  plucked  him  with  maine  force,  boate  and  all,  into 
his  barke  out  of  the  fea.  Whereupon,  when  he  found 
himfelfe  in  captivity,  for  very  choler  and  difdaine  he  bit 
his  tongue  in  tw’aine  within  his  mouth  ;  notwithftanding 
he  died  not  thereof,  but  lived  untill  he  came  in  England, 
and  then  he  died  of  cold  which  he  had  taken  at  fea.” 
With  this  “  ftrange  infidele,  w'hofe  like  was  never  feene, 
read,  nor  heard  of,  before,  and  whofe  language  was  nei¬ 
ther  knowen  nor  underftood  of  any,”  Frobilher  fet  fail 
for  England,  and  arrived  at  Harwich  on  the  2d  of  OXober, 
“  highly  commended  of  all  men  for  his  greate  and  nota¬ 
ble  attempt,  but  fpeceally  famous  for  the  great  hope  he 
brought  of  the  paflage  to  Cathaia.” 

That  hope,  however,  would  probably  have  died  away 
but  for  an  accidental  circumftance  which  had  been  dif- 
regarded  during  the  voyage.  Some  of  the  men  had 
brought  home  flow’ers,  fome  grafs,  and  one  a  piece  of 
Hone,  “  much  like  to  a  fea-cole  in  colour,”  merely  for 
the  fake  of  the  place  from  whence  they  came.  A  piece  of 
this  black  Hone  being  given  to  one  of  the  adventurers’ 
wives,  by  chance  (lie  threw  it  into  the  fire ;  and,  whether 
from  accident  or  curiolity,  having  quenched  it  while  hot 
with  vinegar,  “  it  gliftered  with  a  bright  marqueflet  of 
golde.”  The  noife  of  this  incident  was  foon  lpread 
abroad  ;  and  the  (lone  was  affayed  by  the  “  gold-finers  of 
London,”  who  reported  that  it  contained  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  gold.  A  new'  voyage  was  immediately  fet  on 
foot  for  the  following  year,  in  which  we  are  told  by  Mailer 
George  Bell,  Frobilher’s  lieutenant,  that  “  the  captaine 
was  fpecialiy  direXed  by  commiflion  for  the  fearching 
more  of  this  gold-ore  then  for  the  fearching  any  further 
difcovery  of  the  paflage.”  True  DiJ'courfe  by  Majier  George 
Beji  ;  quoted  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii. 

Frobilher  was  now  openly  countenanced  by  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  ;  and  on  taking  leave  had  the  honour  of  killing 
her  majefty’s  hand,  who  difmiffed  him  “  with  gracious 
countenance  and  comfortable  words.”  He  was,  belides, 
furniftied  with  “  one  tall  (hip  of  her  majefties,  named  the 
Ayde,  of  nine-fcore  tunnes  or  thereabouts;  and  two 
other  little  barkes  likewife;  the  one  called  the  Gabriel, 
whereof  Mailer  Fenton  was  captaine  ;  and  the  other  the 
Michael,  whereof  Mailer  Yorke,  a  gentleman  of  my  lord 
admiralls,  was  captaine  thefe  two  veflels  were  about 
30  tons  each.  On  the  27th  of  May,  having  received  the 
facrament  and  prepared  themfelves  “  as  good  Chriftians 
towards  God,  and  refolute  men  for  all  fortunes,”  they 
left  Gravefend,  and  after  a  long  paflage  fell  in  with  Frief- 
land  in  lat.  60.  30.  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  mountains  co¬ 
vered 
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vered  with  fnow,  'and  the  coaft  alrnoft  inacceffible  from 
the  great  quantity  of  drift-ice.  Four  days  were  here 
(pent  in  vain  endeavouring  to  land,  after  which  they 
flood  for  the  ftrait  difcovered  by  them  the  preceding  year. 
They  arrived  off  the  North  Foreland,  otherwife  Hall's 
Ifland,  fo  called  after  the  man  who  had  picked  up  the 
golden  ore,  and  who  was  now  matter  of  the  Gabriel. 
They  proceeded  fome  diftance  up  the  ftrait,  when,  on  the 
1 8 1 1 1  of  July,  the  general,  taking  the  gold-finers  with  him, 
landed  near  the  fpot  where  the  ore  had  been  picked  up, 
but  could  not  find  in  the  whole  ifland  “  a  peece  fo  bigge 
as  a  walnut.”  But  all  the  neighbouring  iflands  are  ftated 
to  have  good  ftore  of  the  ore.  They  then  landed  on 
Hall’s  greater  ifland,  where  they  all'o  found  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  ore.  On  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  about  two 
miles  from  the  fliore,  “  they  made  a  columne  or  erode 
of  ttones  heaped  up  of  a  good  heigth  togither  in  good 
fort,  and  folemnly  founded  a  trumpet,  and  faide  certaine 
prayers  kneeling  about  the  enfigne,  and  honoured  the 
place  by  the  name  of  Mount  Warwicke." 

Returning  to  their  boats,  they  efpied  feveral  of  the 
natives  on  the  top  of  Mount  Warwick  waving  a  flag, 

“  with  cries  like  the  mowing  of  buls,  feeming  greatly  de- 
firous  of  conference  with  us.”  Both  fides  being  fufpicious 
of  each  other,  two  men  were  (elected,  one  on  the  part  of 
each,  to  confer  together,  and  to  fettle  a  traffic  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  “  one  of  the  falvages,  for  lacke  of  better 
merchandize,  cut  off  the  tayle  of  his  coate,  and  gave  it 
unto  the  genera'll  for  a  prel'ent.”  On  this,  which  was 
not  a  very  civil  return,  the  general  and  the  matter  fud- 
denly  laid  hold  of  the  two  falvages.  “  But  the  ground 
under-foot  being  flipperie  with  the  fnow  on  the  fide  of 
the  hill,  their  hand-faft  fayled,  and  their  prey  elcaping 
ranne  away,  and  lightly  recovered  their  bow  and  arrows, 
which  they  had  hid  not  farre  from  them  behind  the 
rockes  ;  and  they  fo  fiercely,  defperately,  and  with  fuel! 
fury,  affaulted  and  purfued  our  generall  and  the  matter, 
being  altogether  unarmed,  and  not  miftrufting  their  fub- 
tiltie,  that  they  chafed  them  to  their  boates,  and  hurt 
the  generall  in  the  buttocke  with  an  arrow.”  The  fol- 
diers  now  began  to  fire,  on  which  the  favages  ran  away, 
and  the  Englitti  after  them  ;  when  one  “  Nicholas  Conger, 
a  good  footman,  and  uncumbred  with  any  furniture, 
having  only  a  dagger  at  his  backe,  overtooke  one  of  them, 
and,  being  a  Cornifli  man  and  a  good  wraftler,  (hewed  his 
companion  fuch  a  Cornifli  tri'eke,  that  he  made  his  fides 
ake  againft  the  ground  for  a  rnoneth  after;  and,  fo  being 
flayed,  he  was  taken  alive,  and  brought  away;  but  the 
other  efcaped.”  In  the  mean  time  a  llorm  having  arifen, 
they  proceeded  with  their  prey  to  a  fmall  ifland,  where, 
keeping  good  “  watch  and  warde,”  they  lay  there  all  night 
upon  hard  cliff’s  of  fnow  and  ice,  both  wet,  cold,  and 
comfortlefs,  in  a  country  which  yielded  no  better  cheer 
than  rocks  and  ttones,  and  a  people  “  more  readie  to  eat 
them  then  to  give  them  wherewithal!  to  eate.” 

They  now  flood  over  to  the  fouthern  fliore  of  Frobiffier’s 
Strait,  and  landed  on  a  fmall  ifland  with  the  gold-finers 
to  fearch  for  ore  ;  and  “  here  all  the  fands  and  cliff’s  did 
fo  glitter,  and  had  fo  bright  a  niarqueiite,  that  it  feemed 
all  to  be  gold,  but  upon  tryall  made  it  prooved  no  better 
than  black-lead,  and  verified  the  proverbe,  All  is  not 
gold  that  glittereth.” 

On  another  fmall  ifland,  which  they  named  Smith's 
IJland,  they  found  a  mine  of  filver,  and  four  forts  of  ore 
“  to  holde  gold  in  good  quantities”  and  on  another  ifland 
a  great  dead  fi!h,  twelve  feet  long,  “  having  a  home  of 
two  yardes  long  growing  out  of  the  fnoute  or  noftrils,” 
which  was  brought  home  and  “  referved  as  a  jewell”  in 
the  queen’s  wardrobe.  They  continued  to  proceed  up 
the  ftrait  for  about  thirty  leagues,  much  hampered  with, 
and  frequently  in  great  danger  from,  the  floating  ice.  In 
one  of  the  fmall  iflands  they  found  a  tomb,  in  which  were 
the  bones  of  a  dead  man,  and  feveral  implements  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  natives,  theufeof  which  was  explained  to  them 
by  the  captive  “  falvage,”  who,  taking  in  his  hand  one 


of  their  country  bridles,  “  caught  one  of  our  dogges  and 
hampered  him  handfomely  therein,  as  we  doe  our  borfes; 
and  with  a  whip  in  his  hand  he  taught  the  dog  to  drawe 
in  a  fled,- as  we  doe  horfes  in  a  coach,  fetting  himfelfe 
thereupon  like  a  guide.”  They  afterwards  found  that 
thefe  people  “  feede  fatte  the  letter  fort  of  dogges”  to 
eat  as  food,  and  that  the  larger  fort  are  ufed  to  draw 
their  fledges. 

In  endeavouring  to  feize  a  party  of  natives  in  Yorhe 
Sound,  a  lkirmifh  enfued,  in  which  five  or  fix  of  the  fa¬ 
vages  were  unfortunately  killed,  and  two  women  feized, 

“  whereof  the  one  being  old  and  ugly,  our  men  thought 
(lie  had  been  a  devil  or  fome  witch,  and  therefore  let  her 
goe  ;  the  other,  being  young  and  encumbered  with  a 
fucking  childe  at  her  backe,  hiding  herfelf  behind  the 
rocks,  was  efpied  by  one  of  our  men,  who,  fuppofing  (he 
had  bene  a  man,  (hot  through  the  haire  of  her  head,  and 
pierced  through  the  child’s  arme,  whereupon  (he  cried 
out,  and  our  furgeon,  meaning  to  heale  her  child’s  arme, 
applyed  falves  thereunto.  But  (lie,  not  acquainted  with 
fuch  kind  of  furgery,  plucked  thofe  (alves  away,  and  by 
continuale  licking  with  her  owne  tongue,  not  much  un¬ 
like  our  dogs,  healed  up  the  childe’s  arme.”  It  is  ftated 
that  they  found  here  fundry  articles  of  the  apparel  of  the 
five  unfortunate  men  who  had  been  feized  by  the  natives 
the  precedirig  year ;  which  is  the  only  apology  offered  for 
the  cruel  attack  on  thefe  people. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  general’s 
commiffion.direfted  him  to  fearch  for  gold-ore,  and  to 
defer  the  further  difeovery  of  the  paffage  till  another  time, 
they  fet  about  the  lading  of  the  (hips,  and  in  the  (pace  of 
twenty  days  got  on-board  alrnoft  200  tons  of  ore.  On 
the  22d  of  Auguft,  after  making  bonfires  on  the  higheft 
mount  on  this  ifland,  and  firing  a  volley  for  a  farewell 
“  in  honour  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Anne  Coun- 
tefs  of  Warwicke,  whofe  name  it  beareth,”  they  fet  fail 
homewards,  and  after  a  ftormy  paffage  they  all  arrived 
fafe  in  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  lofs  only 
of  one  man  by  ficknefs,  and  another  who  was  waffled  over¬ 
board.  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii. 

The  queen  and  her  court  were  fo  highly  delighted  in 
“  finding  that  the  matter  of  the  gold-ore  had  appearance 
and  made  (how  of  great  riches  and  profit,  and  the  hope 
of  the  paflage  to  Cathaia  by  this  laft  voyage  greatly  in- 
creafed,”  that,  after  a  minute  examination  by  the  com- 
miflioners  fpecially  appointed,  it  was  determined  that  tire 
voyage  was  highly  worthy  of  being  followed  up.  The 
queen  gave  the  name  of  Meta  Incognita  to  the  newlv- 
difeovered  country,  on  which  it  was  refolved  to  eftablilh 
a  colony.  For  this  purpofe  fifteen  (hips  were  got  ready, 
and  a  hundred  perfons  appointed  to  form  the  (ettlement 
and  remain  there  the  whole  year,  keeping  with  them 
three  of  the  (hips;  the  other  twelve  were  to  bring  back 
cargoes  of  gold  ore.  Frobifher  was  conftituted  admiral 
and  general,  and,  on  taking  leave,  received  from  the 
queen  a  gold  chain,  and  the  reft  of  the  captains  had  the 
honour  of  kitting  her  majefty’s  hand. 

The  fleet  failed  from  Harwich  on  the  31  ft  of  May,  1578, 
pafl’ed  Cape  Clear  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  on  the  20th  of 
that  month  difcovered  Weft  Friefland,  which  they  now 
named  Weft  England ;  landed  and  took  pofl'eflion  thereof; 
but  the  natives  abandoned  their  tents  and  fled.  The  fleet 
then  proceeded  to  Frobilher’s  Strait,  giving  to  the  laft 
cliff  in  fight  of  Weft  England,  “  for  a  certaine  fimili- 
tude,”  the  name  of  Charing  CroJs.  They  found  the 
ftrait  choked  up  with  ice;  and  the  Dennis,  of  100  tons, 
received  fuch  a  blow  with  a  rock  of  ice,  that  (he  funk 
inrtantly  in  fight  of  the  whole  fleet,  but  the  people  were 
all  laved.  Unfortunately,  however,  (he  had  on-board 
part  of  the  houfe  which  was  intended  to  be  ere£led  for 
the  winter  fettlers.  A  violent  ftorm  now  came  on,  and 
the  whole  fleet  was  difperfed,  fome  being  driven  with  the 
ice  into  the  ftrait,  and  there  (hut  up,  and  others  fwept 
away  among  the  drift-ice  into  the  fea.  Their  diftreffes, 
and  dangers,  and  bufferings,  are  deferibed  in  moft  la- 
p  4  meatabie 
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mentable  terms.'  And  when,  at  length,  they  got  toge¬ 
ther  again,  they  were  fo  bewildered  by  the  fog,  fnow, 
and  mid,  and  fo  driven  about  by  the  tides  and  currents, 
the  noife  of  which  was  equal  “  to  the  waterfall  of  London 
bridge,”  that  a  doubt  arofe  among  the  mailers  and  pilots 
of  the  fleet  where  they  were.  In  this  dilemma  two  of  the 
Ihips  parted  company;  the  reft  followed  Frobifher  to  the 
north-weft  coalt  of  Greenland,  along  which  he  parted  to 
the  northward,  thinking,  or,  as  the  writer  of  the  voyage 
lays,  pretending  and  “  perfuading  the  fleete  always,  that 
they  were  in  their  right  courfe,  and  knowen  ftraights.” 
At  length,  after  many  perils  from  ftorms,  fogs,  and  float¬ 
ing  ice,  the  general  and  part  of  the  fleet  affembled  in  the 
Countefs  of  Warwick’s  Sound  in  Frobilher’s  Strait,  when 
a  council  was  held  on  the  ill  of  Auguft,  at  which  it  was 
determined  to  fend  all  perfons  and  things  on-lhore  upon 
Countefs  of  Warwick’s  Sound  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft, 
orders  were  proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpet  for  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  the  company  during  their  abode  thereon.  It 
was  found  however,  on  examining  the  bills  of  lading, 
that  the  eaft  fide  and  the  fouth  fide  only  of  the  houfe 
were  faved,  and  thofe  not  perfedl,  many  pieces  having 
been  deftroyed  when  ufed  as  fenders  againft  the  ice. 
There  was  alfo  a  want  of  drink  and  fuel  for  a  hundred 
men,  the  greateft  ftore  being  in  the  milling  Ihips.  For 
thefe  and  fun  dry  good  and  fufficient  reafons,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  in  council  “  that  no  habitation  lliould  be  there 
this  yeer.” 

Captain  Bell,  of  the  Anne  Francis,  one  of  the  milling  (hips, 
difcovered  “  a  great  black  ifland,”  where  fuch  plenty  of 
black  ore  was  found  “  as  might  reafonably  fuffice  all  the 
gold-gluttons  of  the  world  which  ifland,  “  forcaufe  of 
his  good  luck,”  the  captain  called  after  his  own  name, 
Deft's  Die Ifing',  He  alfo  afcended  a  high  hill  called  Hat¬ 
ton's  Headland,  where  he  erected  a  column  or  crofs  of 
Hone,  in  token  of  Chriftian  pofleflion;  “here  alio  he 
found  plentee  of  blacke  ore,  and  divers  pretie  Hones.” 

The  30th  of  Auguft  having  arrived,  and  all  hands  evi¬ 
dently  dilheartened  with  the  extreme  cold  and  tempeftu- 
ous  weather,  a  council  was  again  held,  at  which  it  was 
determined,  for  divers  good  and  fubllantial  reafons,  that 
each  captain  and  gentleman  lliould  look  to  the  lading  of 
his  own  Ihip  with  ore,  and  be  in  readinefs  to  fet  hoifie- 
ward  by  a  certain  day,  which  it  appears  was  the  following 
one,  or  31ft  of  Auguft.  After  a  ftormy  paflage,  in  which 
it  is  llated  that  “  many  of  the  fleete  were  dangeroufly 
diftreffed,  and  were  fevered  almolt  all  afunder,”  they  all 
arrived  at  various  ports  of  England  about  the  ill  of 
Oftober,  with  the  lofs  by  death  of  about  forty  perfons. 

It  is  iomewhat  remarkable,  that  a  man  of  Frobifher’s 
fagacity,  who  in  his  firft  voyage  foon  difcovered  that'tbe 
open  and  deep  feadoes  not  freeze,  but  that  the  ice  origi¬ 
nates  in  rivers,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  floats  about  till  it 
clings  by  the  land,  or  is  forced  into  narrow  and  (hallow 
ilraits,  Ihould  have  perfevered  in  llruggling  among  llraits 
and  ice,  when  he  knew  he  had  an  open  lea  between  Green¬ 
land  and  the  Archipelago  of  iflands,  among  which  is  the 
jlrait  bearing  his  name  ;  but  his  firft  voyage  was  only  in 
facl  a  voyage  of  difeovery  ;  the  fecond  and  third  had  for 
their  objedls  golden  mines  and  a  new  fettlement,  and 
both  ended  in  difappointed  expectations. 

Although  the  fruitlefs  voyages  of  Martin  Frobilher 
had  abated  the  zeal  of  the  court,  they  did  notin  the  leall 
damp  the  ardour  of -private  enterpriie.  The  Ruflia  mer¬ 
chants,  having  madefo  conliderable  a  progrefs  in  the  eaft 
by  land,  now  determined  to  fit  out  another  expedition  by 
fea,  for  the  purpofe  of  renewing  the  attempt  to  difeover 
a  north-eaft  paflage  to  China.  Two  barks,  the  George 
and  the  William,  under  the  command  of  Arthur  Pet  and 
Charles  Jackman,  were  fitted  out  for  this  fervice.  They 
left  Harwich  on  the  30th  of  May,  1580,  reached  Ward- 
huys  the  23d  of  June,  crofted  the  Bay  of  St.  Nicholas, 
parted  much  ice,  and  on  the  i5th  of  July  made  the  body 
of  the  ifland,  as  they  fuppofed,  of  Nova  Zembla.  On  the 
17th,  after  palfing  through  much  ice  and  Ihoal-water, 
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they  reached  the  Bay  of  Petchora,  and  the  following  day 
came  to  Waigatz,  where  they  found  great  ftore  of  wood 
and  water.  To  the  eaftward  of  Waigatz  they  were  fo 
hampered  with  the  ice,  that  they  refolved  to  return,  a  tafit 
which  with  difficulty  they  effected,  the  fea  being  fo  thickly 
covered  with  ice,  that  they  were  enclofed  in  it  for  fixteen 
or  eighteen  days,  and  the  air  was  conllantly  loaded  with 
thick  fog.  On  the  17th  of  Auguft  they  repaffed  the  Strait 
of  Waigatz,  among  much  ice,  fnow,  and  fog  ;  and  on 
the  2 2d  the  (hips  parted  company.  On  the  27th  th-e 
George  was  oppofite  Kegor,  on  the  31ft  doubled  the 
North  Cape,  and  on  the  26th  of  October  they  reached 
Ratcliffe,  “  and  praifed  God  for  their  fafe  returne.” 

The  William  was  lefs  fortunate.  She  arrived  at  a  port 
in  Norway,  to  the  fouthward  of  Drontheim,  in  Oftober, 
and  wintered  there.  In  the  February  following  Hie  de¬ 
parted  from  thence,  in  company  with  a  Ihip  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  towards  Iceland  ;  and  from  that 
time  was  never  more  heard  of. 

From  the  meagre  narrative  of  this  voyage,  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  that  Pet  and  Jackman  were  but  indiffe¬ 
rent  navigators,  and  that  they  never  trufted  themfelves 
from  the  ihore  and  out  of  (hallow  water,  whenever  the 
ice  would  fuller  them  to  approach  it;  a  fituation  of  all 
others  where  they  might  have  made  themfelves  certain  of 
being  hampered  with  ice,  though  only  in  the  68H1  and 
69th  degrees  of  latitude.  From  this  time  the  Engliftt 
merchants,  trading  to  Ruflia,  were  fatisfied  with  fending 
their  Ihips  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  Archangel,  and 
of  committing  their  enterprifes  of  eajlern  difcoveries  to 
journeys  by  land. 

The  fuccefsful  efforts  of  the  Ruffia  company  by  land 
gave  new  vigour  to  a  fpirit  for  foreign  traffic  and  difco¬ 
veries,  and  turned  men’s  minds  once  more  to  the  norih- 
weftward.  The  indefatigable  exertions  of  fir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  his  great  talents  and  powerful  interell,  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  letters  patent,  dated  in  1578,  authorifing 
him  to  undertake  weftern  dilcoveries,  and  to  poffefs  lands 
mj'ettled  by  Chriftian  princes  or  their  fubje&s  ;  and  tire 
fame  year  lie  is  faid  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  of  which,  however,  no  detailed  account  appears  to 
have  been  publiffied.  The  grant  in  the  patent  was  made 
perpetual,  6ut  at  the  fame  time  declared  void  in  cafe  no 
pofleflion  was  a&ually  taken  within  the  fpace  of  fix  years. 
Sir  Humphrey,  therefore,  the  year  before  its  expiration, 
prepared  for  a  new  expedition  ;  and,  in  the  very  fame 
year,  being  1583,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  another  pa¬ 
tent  to  his  younger  brother,  Adrian  Gilbert,  of  Sandridge, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  his  affociates,  conferring  on 
them  the  privilege  of  “  making  dilcoveries  of  a  paflage  to 
China  and  the  Moluccas,  by  the  north-weftward,  north- 
eaftward,  or  northward  ;”  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  “  The  Colleagues  of  the  Fellowlhip  for  the  Difcoverie 
of  the  North-Weft  Railage.” 

Sir  Humphrey,  in  the  mean  time,  fet  out  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  northern  parts  of  America  and  Newfound¬ 
land.  The  fleet  confided  of  five  Ihips  of  different  bur¬ 
dens,  from  200  to  10  tons,  in  which  were  embarked  about 
260  men,  including  fliipwrights,  mafons,  fmiths,  and 
carpenters,  befides  “  minerall-men  and  refiners  ;”  and, 
“  for  the  folace  of  our  people,”  fays  Mr.  Hayes,  “  and 
allurement  of  the  lavages,  we  were  provided  of  muficke  in 
good  varietie ;  not  omitting  the  lead  toyes,  as  morris- 
dancers,  hobby-horffes,  and  maylike  conceits,  to  delight 
the  lavage  people,  whom  we  intended  to  winne  by  all 
faire  meanes  poffible.”  This  little  fleet  left  Cawfand  Bay 
on  the  nth  of  June.  In  lat.  60.  N.  they  found  themfelves 
oppoled  by  mountains  of  ice  driving  about  on  the  fea; 
having  pafted  which,  they  fell  in  with  the  land  on  the 
30th  of  July.  It  is  noticed  that,  at  this  early  period, 
“  the  Portugals  and  French  chiefly  have  a  notable  trade 
of  filhing  on  the  Newfoundland  banke,  where  there  are 
fometimes  more  than  a  hundred  fail  of  Ihips."  Hayes's 
Narrative  of  the  Voyage,  in  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii. 

On  entering  the  harbour  of  St.  John’s,  the  general  and 

his 
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his  people  were  entertained  with  great  profusion  by  the 
Englilh  merchants,  who  carried  them  to  a  place  called 
the  garden;  but  the  writer  of  the  voyage  obl'erves,  that 
nothingappeared  but  “nature  itfelfe  without  art plenty 
of  rofes  and  rafpberries  were  found  growing  wild  in  every 
place.  Here,  in  prefence  of  the  Englilh  traders  and  the 
foreigners  aflembled,  pofleflion  was  taken,  in  the  queen’s 
name,  of  the  harbour  and  aoo  leagues  every  way  ;  and 
three  laws  were  immediately  made  and  promulgated  on 
the  fpot :  “  1.  For  the  public  exercife  of  religion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  church  of  England;  2.  For  maintaining  her 
majefty’s  right  and  pofleflion,  againft  which  any  party  of¬ 
fending  to  be  adjudged  and  executed  as  in  cafe  of  high 
treafon  ;  and  3.  For  preventing  the  utterance  of  words 
founding  to  the  dilhonour  of  her  majefty  ;  the  party  of¬ 
fending  to  lofe  his  ears,  and  his  fhipand  goods  to  be  con- 
fifcated.”  Several  parcels  of  land  were  granted  out;  but, 
it  feems,  “  thegenerall  was  molt  curious  in  the  fearch  of 
metals,  commanding  the  minerall-man  and  refiner  efpe- 
cially  to  be  diligent.”  This  man  was  a  Saxon,  “  honeft 
and  religious,  named  Daniel  ;”  and  he  brought  to  fir 
Humphrey  what  he  called  filver-ore,  but  the  general 
would  not  have  it  tried  or  fpoken  of  till  they  got  to  fea, 
“  as  the  Portugals,  Bilcains,  and  Frenchmen,  were  not 
farre  off.” 

Sir  Humphrey  now  embarked  “  in  his  fmall  frigate, 
the  Squirrel,”  which,  in  fact,  was  a  miferable  bark  of  ten 
tons  ;  and,  taking  with  him  two  other  fliips,  the  Delight, 
commanded  by  captain  Brown,  and  the  Golden  Hinde, 
by  captain  Hayes,  proceeded  on  difcovery  to  the  fouth- 
ward  ;  but  the  Delight,  with  all  the  valuables  on-board, 
was  wrecked  among  the  flats  and  lands  near  Sable  Illand, 
when  only  twelve  men  efcaped  in  a  boat  out  of  more  than 
a  hundred  fouls,  who  all,  except  thefe,  perilhed ;  among 
whom  was  Stephanus  Parmenius,  of  Buda,  a  learned 
Hungarian,  who  had  embarked  on  this  enterprife,  for  the 
purpole  of  recording,  “  in  the  Latine  tongue,  the  geils 
and  things  worthy  of  remembrance  5”  and  all'o  “  the  Saxon 
refiner  and  difcoverer  of  ineltimable  riches.” 

Sir  Humphrey,  however,  efcaped  in  his  little  bark,  and, 
with  the  golden  Hinde,  determined  on  proceeding  to 
England.  His  little  frigate,  as  Ihe  is  called,  is  defcribed 
as  being  wholly  unfit  to  proceed  on  fuch  a  voyage  5  and, 
when  he  was  entreated  not  to  venture  in  her,  but  take  his 
paflage  in  the  Golden  Hinde,  this  brave  man  replied,  “  I 
will  not  forfake  my  little  company,  going  homeward,  with 
whom  I  have  pafled  fo  many  ftormes  and  perils.”  On  the 
9th  of  September,  having  pafled  the  Azores,  fir  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  frigate  was  obferved  to  be  nearly  overwhelmed  by 
a  great  fea ;  but  file  recovered  the  ftroke  of  the  waves, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  general  was  feen  by  thofe 
in  the  Hinde  fitting  abaft,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  as 
related  under  the  article  Gilbert,  vol.  viii.  p.  563.  The 
fame  night  this  little  bark  and  ail  within  her  were  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea,  and  no  more  heard  of.  k 

The  merchants  of  London  and  of  the  weft  country, 
being  fatisfied  “  of  the  likelyhood  of  the  difcoverie  of 
the  north-weft  paflage,”  and  that  the  former  adventurers 
had  been  diverted  from  their  main  purpofe  by  objefts  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  original  defign,  refolved  on  a  new  expedition, 
whole  foie  motive  fhould  be  that  of  difcovery.  The  fu- 
perintendance  of  the  outfit  was  entrufted  to  Mr.  William 
Sanderfon,  merchant  of  London  ;  and  Mr.  John  Davis, 
of  Sandridge  in  Devonlhire,  by  the  recommendation,  no 
doubt,  of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Adrian  Gilbert,  received 
the  appointment  of  captain  and  chief  pilot  of  this  new 
enterprife.  Two  fmall  barks,  one  of  50  tons,  called  the 
Sunlhine,  and  the  other  of  35  tons,  named  the  Moon- 
fhine,  were  put  under  his  orders.  In  the  firft  were  twen¬ 
ty-three  perlons,  of  whom,  four  were  muficians  ;  and  in 
the  latter  nineteen.  They  left  Dartmouth  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1585  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  July  were  among  the 
ice  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Greenland,  where  they  heard 
“  a  mighty  great  roaring  of  the  fea,”  which,  on  a  clofer 
examination  in  the  boats,  they  found  to  proceed  frojn  the 
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“  rowling  together  of  iflands  of  ice.”  The, next  day,  as 
they  proceeded  to  the  northward,  the  fog  cleared  away, 
and  they  perceived  a  rocky  and  mountainous  land,  in 
form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  appearing  as  if  above  the  clouds. 
The  top  was  covered  with  fnow,  and  the  fhore  belet  with 
ice  a  full  league  into  the  fea;  and  the  whole  furrounding 
afpeft  prefented  fo  “  true  a  paterne  of  defolation,”  that 
Davis  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the  Land  of  Defolation." 
Finding  it  impoflible  to  reach  the  fliore  near  this  fpot  on 
account  of  the  ice,  Davis  determined  to  return  to  the 
fouthward.  In  ftanding  along  the  coaft  he  obferved  drift¬ 
wood  floating  about  daily  ;  and  the  Moonftiine  picked  up 
a  tree  “  fixty  feet  long  and  fourteene  handfuls  about, 
having  the  roote  upon  it.”  The  air  was  moderate,  like 
April-weather  in  England  ;  and  it  was  cold  only  when 
the  wind  blew  from  the  land  or  ice,  but,  when  it  came 
over  the  open  fea,  “  it  was  very  hote.” 

From  this  coaft  they  flood  off  again  to  the  north-weft  - 
ward  for  four  days,  when  they  faw  land  in  latitude  64. 15. 
the  weather  Hill  being  temperate  and  the  fea  free  from  ice. 
It  was  an  archipelago  of  iflands,  “among  which  were 
many  faire  founds  and  good  roads  for  lhipping;”  to  that 
in  which  they  anchored  Davis  gave  the  name  of  Gilbert's 
Sound.  A  multitude  of  natives  approached  in  their  ca¬ 
noes  ;  on  which  the  muficians  began  to  play,  and  the  Tai¬ 
lors  to  dance  and  make  tokens  of  friendmip.  The  fimple 
and  harmlefs  natives  foon  underftood  their  meaning;  and 
were  fo  delighted  with  their  treatment  and  the  mufic, 
that  they  flocked  round  them  in  vaft  numbers,  not  lefs  than 
thirty- feven  of  their  boats  being  atone  time  aloiiglide  their 
fmall  barks.  The  failors  fhook  hands  with  them,  and  won 
fo  far  on  their  good  will  that  they'  obtained  from  the 
“  falvages”  whatever  they  wiflied  ;  canoes,  clothing, 
bows,  fpears,  and  in  fhort  whatever  they  aiked  for. 
“  They  are  very  tradable  people,”  fays  the  narrator, 
“  void  of  craft  or  double  dealing,  and  eafie  to  be  brought 
to  any  civilitie  or  good  order  ;  but  we  judge  them  to  be 
idolaters,  and  to  vvorlhip  the  lunne.” 

The  drift-wood  was  brought  to  thefe  iflands  in  great 
abundance.  The  cliffs  are  defcribed  to  be  of  “fuch  oare 
as  M.  Frobifher  brought  from  Meta  Incognita;”  and  they 
had  “  divers  ftiewes  of  ftudy,  or  Mulcovy  glafle,  fhining 
not  altogether  unlike  chriftall.”  They  found  a  red 
fruit  growing  on  the  rocks,  which  was  “  fweet,  full  of 
red  juice,  and  the  ripe  ones  like  ’corinths.” 

On  the  ilt  of  Auguft  our  adventurers  flood  farther  to 
the  north-weft,  and  on  the  6th  difcovered  land  in  66.  40. 
the  fea  altogether  free  from  ice.  Here  they  anchored 
their  barks,  “  in  a  very  faire  rode,  under  a  brave  mount,” 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Raleigh ,  “  the 
cliffs  whereof  were  as  orient  as  gold.  The  foreland  to¬ 
wards  the  north  they  called  Dior's  Cape,  that  towards 
the  fouth  Cape  Waljingliam  ;  and  to  the  great  bay  be¬ 
tween  them  they  gave  the  name  of  Exeter  Sound,  and  to 
their  anchorage  Totnefs  Road.  On  their  firft  landing  they 
met  with  “  four  white  beares  of  a  monftrous  bignefie,” 
one  of  which  they  killed. 

On  the  8th  of  Auguft  they  returned  to  the  fouthward  ; 
and  on  the  nth  came  to  the  next  foutherly  cape  of"  the 
land  they  had  coafted,  which  they  named  the  Cape  of 
God's  Mercy,  “  as  being  the  place  of  our  firft  entrance 
for  the  difcovery.”  Keeping  this  land  to  the  northward 
of  them,  they  failed  to  the  weftward,  and  had  a  fine 
open  paflage,  from  twenty  to  thirty  leagues  in  width, 
entirely  free  from  ice ;  “  and  the  water  of  the  very  colour, 
nature,  and  quality,  of  the  main  ocean,  which  gave  u> 
the  greater  hope  of  our  paflage.”  Having  proceeded  fixty 
leagues,  a  clufter  of  iflands  was  obferved  in  the  midft  of 
the  paflage.  Here,  the  weather  becoming  thick  and 
foggy,  and  the  wind  from  the  fouth-eaft,  and  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  amendment,  they  remained  fix  days,  at  the  end  or 
which  they  determined  on  returning  homew’ards,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  let  fail  on  the  2d  of  Auguft,  and  arrived  fafe  in 
Dartmouth  on  the  30th  of  September,  1585. 

The  important  difcovery  of  the  free  and  open  paflage 
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to  the  weftward,  between  Frobilher’s  Archipelago  and 
the  landnow  called  Cumberland's  Iftand,  the  great  number 
of  whales,  feals,  deer-lkins,  and  other  articles  of  peltry, 
jn  pofleffion  of  the  natives,  which  were  freely  offered 
by  them  to  the  crews  of  the  Ihips,  excited  fuch  lively 
hopes  at  home  for  the  extenfion  both  of  traffic  and  difco- 
very,  that  the  merchants  of  Exeter,  and  other  parts  of 
the  weft  of  England,  contributed  a  large  trading- veffel  of 
1 20  tons,  called  the  Mermaid,  to  accompany  the  little 
fquadron  of  Davis  on  a  fecond  voyage,  which  now  con¬ 
fided  of  the  Sunfliine,  the  Moonfhine,  and  a  pinnace  of 
ten  tons  named  the  North  Star. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1586,  they  left  Dartmouth,  and  on 
the  15th  of  June  made  the  land  about  Cape  Farewell; 
coafted  the  weft  fide  of  Greenland,  and  from  hence  they 
had  much  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  came  off  to 
their  fliips  fometimes  in  an  “  hundred  canoes  at  a  time, 
fometimes  fortie,  fiftie,  more  and  lefs  as  occafion  ferved, 
bringing  with  them  feale-fkinnes,  ftagges-fkinnes,  white 
hares,  feale-fifh,  famon-peale,  fmal  cod,  dry  caplin,  with 
other  filh,  and  birds,  fuch  as  the  country  did  yield.” 
The  civility  of  the  people  induced  the  adventurers  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  rivers  and  creeks  which  ran  up  into  the  main 
land.  They  found  the  furface  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
inoory  and  wafte  grounds  of  England.  The  natives  are 
defcribed  as  “of  good  ftature,  and  in  body  proportioned, 
withfmall  flender  hands  and  feet,  with  broad  vilages  and 
fmall  eyes,  wide  mouths,  the  moft  part  unbearded,  great 
lips,  and  clofe-toothed.”  They  are  reprefented  as  being 
idolaters,  having  great  ftore  of  images,  which  they  wear 
about  them  and  in  their  boats.  They  are  laid  to  be 
witches,  and  to  praftife  many  kinds  of  enchantments  ; 
they  are  ftrong  and  nimble,  fond  of  leaping  and  wreftling, 
in  which  they  beat  the  beft  of  the  crew,  who  were  weft- 
country  wreftlers.  They  difcovered,  however,  in  a  little 
time  that  thefe  Greenlanders  were  both  very  thievifli  and 
very  mifchievous,  cutting  their  cables  and  Healing  every 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  are  laid  to 
live  moftly  on  fifli,  which  they  eat  raw;  drink  fait  water, 
and  eat  grafs  and  ice  as  luxuries. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  our  navigators  were  all  alarmed 
at  the  appearance  of  “  a  moft  mighty  and  ftrange  quan¬ 
tity  of  yce  in  one  intire  malfe,  fo  bigge  as  that  we  knew 
not  the  limits  thereof.”  Its  fize  and  lhape  and  height  are 
ftated  by  the  writer  of  the  voyage  to  be  fo  “  incredible, 
to  be  reported  in  trueth,”  that  he  declines  fpeaking  more 
of  it,,  left  he  Ihould  not  be  believed.  They  coafted  this 
ice  till  the  30th  of  July,  which  occalioned  fuch  extreme 
cold,  that  all  their  Ihrouds,  ropes,  and  fails,  were  frozen, 
and  the  air  was  loaded  with  a  thick  fog.  The  men  grew 
lick  and  feeble,  and  wilhed  to  return  ;  and  advifed  their 
captain  not,  through  his  over-boldnefs,  to  leave  their 
widows  and  fatherlefs  children  to  give  him  bitter  curfes. 
He,  therefore,  thought  of  ordering  the  Mermaid  to  re¬ 
main  where  flie  was,  in  readinefs  to  return  homewards, 
while  with  the  Moonlhine  he  Ihould  proceed  round  the 
ice.  He  difcovered  land  in  lat.  66.  33.  Ion.  70.  from  the 
meridian  of  London,  “  voyd  of  trouble,  without  fno.w  or 
ice.”  This  land  turned  out  to  be  a  group  of  illands. 
The  weather  was  found  to  be  very  hot ;  and  they  were 
much  troubled  with  a  fly  “  which  is  called  mulkyto,  for 
they  did  fting  grievoully.”  After  leaving  the  Mermaid, 
they  failed  weft  fifty  leagues,  and  difcovered  land  in 
lat.  66. 19.  Turning  to  the  fouth,  they  fell  in  with  land 
north-weft  from  them;  being  a  fair  promontory  in  lat.  65. 
having  no  land  on  the  fouth  ;  “  here,”  fays  Davis,  “  wee 
had  great  hope  of  a  thorough  palfage.”  From  hence 
they  continued  to  the  fouthward  among  many  illands, 
and  afterwards  along  the  coaft  from  the  lat.  67.  to  57. 
On  the  28th  of  Auguft,  they  fell  in  with  a  fair  harbour 
in  lat.  56.  and  failed  ten  leagues  into  the  fame,  with  fine 
woods  on  both  fides.  On  the  4-th  of  September,  being  in 
lat.  54.  Davis  fays,  “  he  had  a  perfeft  hope  of  the  palfage, 
finding  a  mightie  great  lea  palling  between  two  lands- 
weft.”  On  this  part  of  the  coaft  of  Labrador  two  of  their 


men  were  llain  by  the  favages.  The  weather  now  became 
moft  ftormy  and  tempeftuous;  and  on  the  nth  of  Sep-, 
tember  they  weighed  anchor,  and  arrived  in  England  in 
the  beginning  of  Oflober. 

It  Ihould  be  remarked  that,  in  all  this  track,  Davis  was 
entirely  alone  in  his  little  bark,  the  Moonlhine;  he  hav¬ 
ing,  on  his  arrival  off  Cape  Farewell,  ordered  the  Sun- 
Ihine  and  the  North  Star  to  feek  a  palfage  northward  be* 
tween  Greenland  and  Iceland  as  far  as  lat.  80.  if  not  in* 
terrupted  by  land.  On  the  12th  of  June  the  two  latter 
velfels  put  into  Iceland,  and  remained  there  till  the  16th ; 
and,  fteering  north- weft,  came,  on  the  3d  of  July,  between 
two  firm  illands  of  ice.  This  made  them  turn  about ;  and, 
coafting  Greenland  within  three  leagues  olfthe  land,  and 
along  a  continued  field  of  ice,  they  came  on  the  17th  to 
the  Land  of  Defolation,  crofted  over  to  Gilbert’s  Sound, 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  where  they  remained  till  the 
31ft;  when,  hearing  nothing  of  their  confort,  they  de¬ 
parted  for  England,  and  the  Sunfliine  arrived  at  Radcliffe 
on  the  6th  of  October :  Hie  had  parted  from  the  North 
Star  in  a  great  ftorm  on  the  3d  of  September,  the  latter  of 
which  was  never  heard  of  more. 

The  fecond  voyage  of  Davis  had  not  been  attended 
with  any  very  encouraging  circumftances  to  the  adven¬ 
turers  ;  but  this  intrepid  navigator  writes  to  his  patron 
Mr.  W.  Sanderfon,  on  his  arrival,  in  thefe  terms  :  “  I 
have  now  experience  of  much  of  the  north-weft  part  of 
the  world,  and  have  brought  the  palfage  to  that  likelihood, 
as  that  I  am  allured  it  muft  bee  in  one  of  foure  places,  or 
els  not  at  all.”  A  third  voyage  was  therefore  determined 
on  ;  and  the  Elizabeth  of  Dartmouth,  the  Sunfliine  of 
London,  and  the  clincher  Helena  of  London,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  expedition.  They  failed  from  Dartmouth 
on  the  19th  of  May,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  defcried  the 
land,  confifting  of  very  high  mountains  covered  with 
fnow.  It  was  compofed  of  illands  lying  in  lat.  64.  On 
the  24th  they  had  reached  the  lat.  of  67.  40.  and  faw  great 
ftore  of  whales.  On  the  30th  they  had  clear  weather;  and 
found  by  obfervation  that  they  were  in  72.  12.  and  that 
the  variation  of  the  compafs  was  28.  W,  The  land  along 
which  they  had  been  running,  and  which  was  the  weft 
coaft  of  Greenland,  they  named  the  London  Coaft.  At 
this  high  latitude,  finding  the  fea  all  open  to  the  weftward 
and  to  the  northward,  and  the  wind  Uniting  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  they  left  that  part  of  the  Ihore,  which  they  called 
Hope  Sanderfon,  and,  lhaping  their  courfe  weft,  ran  forty 
leagues  in  that  direction  without  meeting  with  any  land. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  however,  they  fell  in  with  a  “  mightie 
bank  of  ice”  to  the  weftward,  among  which  they  were 
hampered  for  eleven  or  twelve  days.  They  then  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  near  the  Ihore,  and  wait  five  or  fix  days  “  for 
the  dilfolving  of  the  ice,  hoping  that  the  fea  continually 
beating  it,  and  the  l'unne,  with  the  extreme  force  of  heat 
which  it  had,  always  ihining  upon  it,  would  make  a  quicke 
difpatch,  that  we  might  have  a  further  fearch  upon  the 
wellerne  Ihore.”  But  they  found  the  water  too  deep  to 
come  to  an  anchor;  and,  either  from  “  fome  fault  in  the 
barke  or  the  fet  of  fome  current,”  they  were  driven 
fix  points  out  of  their  courfe,  and  on  the  19th  were 
abreaft  of  Mount  Raleigh  :  from  hence  they  ftood  fixty 
leagues  up  the  ftrait  difcovered  in  the  firft  voyage,  (which 
is  now  called  Cumberland  Strait ,)  and  anchored  among 
the  illands  at  the  hottom  of  the  gulf,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland's  I/les.  The  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  compafs  was  30  degrees.  The  air  was  ex¬ 
tremely  hot.  They  ftood  out  from  thefe  illands  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  palled  an  inlet  between  63  and  62  degrees 
of  latitude,  which  they  named  Lumley's  Inlet,  and  which 
is  the  ftrait  difcovered  by  Frobilher,  and  bearing  his  name. 
Palling  a  headland,  which  they  called  Warwick's  Foreland, 
and  crofting  a  great  gulf,  they  fell  in,  on  the  ill  of  Auguft, 
with  the  louthernmoft  cape  of  the  gulf,  to  which  they, 
gave  the  name  of  Cape  Chidley,  in  lat.  61.  10.  The  ftrait, 
therefore,  which  bears  the  name  of  Hud/on  on  all  the 
charts,  was  in  faft  difcovered  by  Davis ;  but  that  in  which 
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lie  failed  to  the  higheft  point  of  northern  latitude  was 
very  properly  damped  with  his  own  name.  On  Lord 
Darcie's  IJland they  faw  five  deer,  which  took  immediately 
to  the  fea  on  their  landing;  one  of  them  is  ftated  to  be 
“  as  bigge  as  a  good  prety  cow,  and  one  very  fat,  their 
feet  as  bigge  as  oxe-feet.”  From  hence  they  fhaped  their 
courfe  for  England,  where  they  arrived  on  the  1 5th  of 
September,  1587. 

Mr.  Davis,  on  his  arrival  at  Dartmouth,  writes  thus  to 
Mr.  Sanderfon  :  “  I  have  bene  in  lat.  73.  N.  finding  the 
fee  all  open,  and  forty  leagues  betweene  land  and  land. 
The  pafiage  is  moft  probable,  the  execution  eafie,  as  at 
my  coming  you  fhall  fully  knowe.”  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  Davis  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Adventurers  to  continue  what  might  hitherto  be 
named  fruitlefs  expeditions;  but  that  his  zeal  for  difco- 
very  was  unabated  appears  from  a  little  treatife  written 
and  publilhed  by  him  eight  years  after  his  return  from 
his  third  voyage.  In  this  work,  addrefled  to  the  “  lordes 
of  her  maiefties  moft  honorable  privie  confayle,”  befides 
many  ingenious  arguments  for  the  exiftence  of  a  north- 
weft  pnjfage,  and  the  great  advantages  which  England 
would  derive  from  the  difcovery  thereof,  there  is  a  brief 
and  comprehenfive  narrative  of  his  own  three  voyages, 
which  is  extracted  by  Mr.  Barrow.  The  work  is  called 
“  The  Wcrlde’s  Hydrographicall  Difcription ;  1595.” 
Mr.  B.  calls  it  “a  very  rare  and  curious  little  book  ;  of 
which  perhaps  not  three  copies  are  in  exiftence.” 

The  difcoveriesmade  by  Davis  in  the  arCtic  feas,  though 
they  failed  in  attaining  the  main  objeCt,  were  on  the  whole 
extremely  important.  Nothing  more,  however,  was  at¬ 
tempted  in  England  for  many  years ;  but  no  fooner  had 
the  Low  Countries  been  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  England,  than  Dutch  capital 
began  to  find  its  way  into  foreign  channels,  and  a  fpirit 
of  enterprife  to  infufe  itfelf  into  the  commercial  purfuits 
of  this  induftrious  nation,  which,  in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of 
time,  raifed  it  to  a  degree  of  power  and  profperity  un¬ 
equalled  at  any  former  period,  and  fcarcely  furpafled  by 
that  of  its  deliverers.  Defirous  of  participating  with 
other  maritime  powers  of  Europe  in  the  trade  of  the  Eaft, 
it  was  obvious  that  a  pafiage,  which  would  lead  by  the 
north  to  India  and  China,  would  be  to  them,  of  all  others, 
the  moft  advantageous.  With  a  view  to  the  difcovery  of 
fucli  a  pafiage,  the  United  Provinces  fet  forth,  in  the  year 
j  594,  an  expedition,  confifting  of  four  fliips,  whereof 
two  were  furniffied  by  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  one  by 
Zealand,  and  one  by  Enkhuyfen  ;  the  firft,  called  the 
Meflenger,  was  commanded  by  Barentz;  the  name  of  the 
Zealand  fhip  was  the  Swan,  under  the  command  of  Cor- 
nelifon,  who  was  alfo  appointed  admiral ;  and  the  laft  was 
the  Mercury,  commanded  by  Ylbrants.  The  fliips  from 
Zealand  and  Enkhuyfen  failed  together  on  the  5th  of 
June,  reached  Kilduyn  in  Lapland  on  the  23d,  left  it  on 
the  2d  of  July,  pafled  Kolgoy  on  the  3d,  and  foon  after 
fell  in  with  much  ice  and  numerous  feals.  Proceeding 
to  the  eaftward,  they  found  the  weather,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  as  warm  as  in  Holland  during  the  dog-days, 
and  the  mufquitoes  were  exceedingly  troublefome.  On 
approaching  theifland  and  ftrait  of  Waygatz,  or  Waigatz, 
they  met  with  great  quantities  of  drift-wood,  and  on 
the  fliores  of  the  ifland  whole  piles  of  it,  heaped  up  as  if 
by  art,  fome  of  which  were  large  trees  that  had  been  torn  up 
by  the  roots.  The  face  of  the  ifland  is  defcribed  as  being- 
covered  with  verdure,  and  embellifhed  with  a  multitude 
of  beautiful  flowers.  In  parting  round  the  fouth  part  of 
the  ifland,  they  obferved  from  three  to  four  hundred 
wooden  idols,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  their  faces 
generally  turned  towards  the  eaft.  To  this  point  the 
Dutch  gave  the  name  of  Afgoden  Hoelt,  or  Idol  Point; 
but  by  the  Ruffians  it  is  called  Waigati  ISofs,  or  Cape  of 
Carved  Images  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Waigatz,  which 
by  many  has  been  fuppofed,  erroneoufly  as  it  would  feem, 
of  Dutch  origin,  wai-gat  fignifying  in  that  language 
“  windy  or  ftormy  ftrait  or  hole  ;”  but  the  former  is  un¬ 
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doubtedly  the  proper  derivation,  as  the  name  was  known 
to  Steven  Burough  in  156 5,  long  before  any  Dutchman 
had  been  fo  far  to  the  eaftward. 

On  paffing  the  ftrait  they  continued  their  courfe  to  the 
eaftward,  but  met  with  confiderable  interruption  from  ice, 
which,  at  one  time,  came  floating  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  oblige  them  to  return  :  but,  on  obferving  it  to  feparate 
and  difperfe  by  a  change  of  wind  and  by  the  current, 
they  again  flood  on  to  the  eaftward  until  they  came  into 
a  deep  blue  fea,  nearly  free  from  ice.  At  this  time  they 
were  not  more  than  forty  leagues  from  Waigatz-ftrait ; 
and  the  main-land  to  the  fouthward  of  them  was  in  fight, 
trending  apparently  to  the  fouth-eaft.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  gave  them  fuch  confident  hopes  of  an  open  pafiage 
to  Cathaia,  that,  inftead  of  following  up  the  aCtual  difco¬ 
very  of  it,  they  agreed  to  turn  back,  in  order  to  be  the 
firft  to  convey  the  happy  tidings  to  Holland.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  repafied  the  ftrait,  gave  names  to  fome  iflands 
already  named,  called  at  Kilduyn,  and  from  thence  made 
the  bell  of  their  way  home,  which  they  reached  on  the 
26  th  of  September.  This  part  of  the  voyage,  containing 
the  operations  of  the  two  fhips  which  failed  together,  is 
written  by  H.  Van  Linfchoten ;  that  which  follows  by 
Gerrit  de  Veer. 

Barentz,  in  the  Meflenger,  after  crofting  the  White 
Sea,  flood  to  the  north-eaftvvard  ;  and,  having  made  the 
weft  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla  on  the  4th  of  July,  proceeded 
along  it  to  the  northward,  giving  the  names  of  Lanjeneh 
and  Bapo  to  two  headlands,  and  to  a  good  bay,  in  which 
he  anchored,  that  of  Lomjbap,  from  a  fpecies  of  penguin 
fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  which  was  found  here  in  vaft 
numbers ;  but  Purchas,  following  the  old  tranflator 
Phillip,  transforms  thefe  birds  into  “  a  certayne  kinde  of 
beares ;”  vol.  iii.  p.474.  The  latitude  of  this  bay  was 
obferved  to  be  74.  45.  He  next  pafled  Admiral’s  Ifland, 
Cape  Negro,  Black  Point,  Williams’s  Ifland,  which  is  in 
75.  55.  and  on  the  fliores  of  which  was  found  much  drift¬ 
wood,  and  a  multitude  of  fea-horfes. 

From  hence  they  llill  proceeded  northerly,  paffing  the 
Ifland  of  Crofies  and  Point  Naflau,  and  came  to  an  ex- 
tenfive  field  of  ice,  about  the  lat.  77.  25.  of  which  they 
could  fee  no  end  from  the  top.  Returning  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward,  they  named  the  neared  point  of  Nova  Zembla 
in  fight  Ice  Point,  lying  in  lat.  77.  and  here  they  found 
fome  ftones  that  gliftened  like  gold,  which  on  thataccount 
they  named  gold-ftones.  Farther  fouth  they  gave  the 
name  of  Orange  to  certain  iflands,  on  the  fliore  of  one  of 
which  they  faw  about  two  hundred  fea-horfes  balking  in 
the  fun,  which  they  attacked  with  hatchets,  cuttle-axes 

(cutlafles),  and  pikes,  without  being  able  to  kill  one  of  then?. 

The  ice  now  came  floating  down  in  fuch  quantities, 
and  the  weather  was  fo  mifty,  cold,  and  tempeftuous,  that 
the  crew  firft  began  to  murmur,  and  then  refufed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  any  farther.  Accordingly  on  the  ill  of  Auguft, 
Barentz  conl'ented  to  return  to  the  fouthward,  by  the 
fame  way  they  had  advanced.  In  coafting  along  till  they 
came  into  lat.  71.  33.  a  large  inlet  was  difcovered  which 
Barentz  judged  to  be  the  place  where  Oliver  Brunei  had 
been  before,  called  Cojtine  Sarca  ;  i.  e.  Coafting  Search  ; 
or, as  Forfter thinks,  Conftant  Search.  They  landed  farther 
fouth  on  Sion’s  Point,  where  they  perceived  fome  Euro¬ 
peans  mull  have  been  ;  for  they  there  found  fix  facks  of 
rye-meal,  a  crofs,  a  heap  of  ftones,  and  a  large  eannon- 
Ihot ;  alfo  three  houfes  built  of  wood,  near  which  flood 
five  or  fix  coffins  by  graves  with  dead  men’s  bones,  the 
coffins  filled  with  ftones.  They  alfo  difcovered  the  wreck 
of  a  Ruffian  (hip  with  a  keel  forty  feet  long.  To  this 
“  faire  haven”  they  gave  the  name  of  Meal-harbour,  in 
gratitude  for  the  relief  it  afforded  them.  On  the  15th 
they  arrived  at  the  two  iflands  called  Matfloe  and  Delgoy, 
where  they  met  with  the  Zealand  and  Enkhuyfen  fhips’ 
which  had  repafled  Waigatz-ftrait,  on  their  return,  the 
fame  day;  and  from  whom  they  learned,  that  the  latter 
had  been  as  far  to  the  eaftward,  according  to  their  con¬ 
jecture,  as  the  river  Obe ;  that  they  were  not  far  from 
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Cape  Tabin,  which  is  the  point  of  Tartary  that  reached 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Cathala ;  and  that,  (outh-eaft 
from  Waigatz,  they  had  difcovered  a  fmall  ifland,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Staaten  IJland,  and  that  “  there 
they  found  many  ftones  that  were  of  chriftall  mountayne, 
being  a  kind  of  diamond.”  From  hence  the  three  (hips 
fet  fail  together,  and  arrived  in  theTexel,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1594. 

Prince  Maurice  and  the  ftates-general  of  the  United 
Provinces  entertained  the  mod  fanguine  hopes,  from  the 
report  of  Linfchoten  in  particular,  of  an  eaftern  paffage 
to  China.  They  accordingly  caufed  a  fleet  of  feven  (hips 
to  be  fitted  out  for  another  expedition,  fix  of  which  were 
laden  with  divers  kind  of  wares,  merchandifes,  and  money, 
and  fadtors  appointed  to  difpofe  cf  the  faid  wares ;  of 
thefe  Jacob  Van  Heemfkerke  was  the  chief ;  and  William 
Barentz  was  conflituted  pilot-major.  The  feventh  veffel 
was  a  fmall  pinnace,  w'hich,  on  reaching  Cape  Tabin, 
was  to  proceed  to  examine  the  remainder  of  the  paffage, 
and  bring  back  news  thereof.  Thefe  immenfe  prepara¬ 
tions  were  altogether  rendered  nugatory  by  the  tardy 
movement  of  the  machine.  It  was  the  2d  of  July  before 
the  expedition  left  the  Texel,  and  it  did  not  reach  the 
coaft  of  Nova  Zembla  before  the  17th  of  Auguft,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  year  at  which  it  ought,  if  fuccefsful,  to  have 
been  at  lead  the  length  of  the  Aleutian  Iflands  in  the 
Pacific.  They  now  found,  as  might  have  been  anticipa¬ 
ted,  the  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla  unapproachable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ice.  Turning  therefore  to  the  fouthward, 
they  paffed  Waigatz,  and  landed  on  the  northern  fhore, 
but  could  find  neither  men  nor  houfes  ;  but,  on  the  23d, 
they  fell  in  with  a  Ruffian  lodgis,  or  boat  of  Petchora, 
fewed  together  with  ropes,  in  quell  of  fea-horfes’ teeth, 
train-oil,, and  geefe.  Their  fbips,  they  faid,  to  which 
their  boat  belonged,  were  to  come  out  from  the  coaft  of 
Ruffia  to  fetch  them,  then  to  fail,  by  the  river  Obe,  to 
a  place  called  Ugoleta  in  Tartary;  that  it  would  be  nine 
or  ten  weeks  before  it  began  to  freeze,  but,  when  it  once 
began,  it  would  freeze  fo  hard,  that  men  might  pafs  over 
the  ice  to  Tartary. 

.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  Waigatz,  they  had  fome  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Samoyeds,  whofe  appearance  and  man¬ 
ners  are  defcribed  at  confiderable  length  ;  and  from  them 
they  learned,  that  five  days  failing  from  thence  to  the 
north-eaft  would  bring  them  to  a  point  of  land,  beyond 
which  there  was  a  great  fea  ftretching  to  the  fouth-eaft. 
This  was  confidered  as  joyful  information,  as  it  fell  in 
exadtly  with  their  notions  of  the  direction  of  the  paffage 
to  Cathaia.  They  parted  with  thefe  people  on  friendly 
terms  ;  but,  the  Dutch  having  taken  into  their  boat  one 
of  the  carved  images,  a  Samoyed  came  after  them  to  fetch 
it,  and  found  means  of  fignifying  that  they  had  not  done 
well  in  carrying  it  off,  on  which  it  was  returned,  and  the 
Samoyed  carried  it  to  a  hill,  and  replaced  it  among  feveral 
hundreds  of  the  fame  kind. 

Finding  itimpoffible,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  ice,  to  make  any  progrefs  in  the  Tartarian  fea,  and 
‘‘the  weather  being  miftie,  melancholy,  and  fnowie,” 
they  drove  with  the  current  back  again  through  the  (trait, 
and  on  the  15th  of  September  the  whole  fleet  took  their 
departure  from  Waigatz';  on  the  29th  they  entered  Ward- 
huys,  from  whence  they  failed  again  on  the  10th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  November  arrived  in  the  Maes. 

After  this  lucklefs  voyage,  for  which  fucli  great  and 
unneceffary  expenfe  and  preparations  had  been  made,  the 
Dutch  ftates  feemed  to  have  felt  no  inclination  to  renew 
the  attempt  for  the  difco.very  of  a  north-eaft  paffage  ;  but 
they  neverthelefs  iflued  a  proclamation,  holding  forth  a 
certain  reward  to  fucli  perfon  or  perfons  asfhould  accom- 
plifh  a  voyage  to  China  by  this  route.  Upon  the  ftrength 
of  this  encouragement,  the  merchants  of  Amfterdam 
fitted  out  two  fliips  ;  one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Jacob  Van  Heemfkerke,  and  Wiiliarp  Barentz  appointed 
chief  pilot;  and  the  mafter  of  the  other  was  Cornelis 
jtyp.  They  failed  from  Amfterdaqi  on  the  10th  of  May, 
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1596.  On  the  iff  of  June  they  had  no  night,  and  on  the 
4th,  in  lat.  71.  a  ftrange  fight  appeared  in  the  heavens.  It 
was  two  paraheliaor  mock  funs,  which  are  thus  defcribed  ; 
“On  each  fide  of  the  funne  there  was  another  funneand 
two  raine-bowes,  that  paft  cleane  thorow  the  three  funnes, 
and  then  two  raine-bowes  more,  the  one  compaffing 
round  about  the  funnes,  and  the  other  croffe  thorow  the 
great  rundle;  the  great  rundle  Handing  with  the  utter- 
inoft  point  elevated  above  the  horizon  280.”  In  the 
original  Dutch  voyage,  by  De  Veer,  a  figure  is  given  of 
the  three  funs  and  the  rain-bows.  Waerachtiglie  Befchriv. 
van  de  drie  Seylagien,  fyc. 

On  the  5th  they  fell  in  with  the  firft  ice,  which,  being 
in  fleecy  detached  pieces,  fome  of  the  crew  miftook  for 
white  lwans.  On  the  7th  they  were  in  lat.  74.  failing 
through  the  ice  “  as  if  betweenetwo  lands.”  On  the  9th 
they  came  to  Bear  (afterwards  Cherry )  ifland  ;  and  here 
they  killed  a  bear,  whofe  (kin  meafured  twelve  feet  in 
length.  On  the  19th  they  found,  by  obfervation,  that 
.they  had  reached  the  lat.  80.11.  at  which  time  they 
had  much  land  to  the  eaftvvard.  On  this  coaft,  after  a 
hard  fight,  they  killed  another  bear,  whofe  (kin  was  thir¬ 
teen  feet  long.  On  a  fmall  ifland  they  found  multitudes 
of  eggs  of  certain  red  geefe;  the  birds,  when  driven  away, 
cried  rot ,  rot,  rot,  i.  e.  red,  red,  red.  “Thofe  geefe  were 
of  a  perfit  red  colour,  fucli  as  come  into  Holland  about 
Weiringen,  and  everie  yeereare  there  taken  in  abundance, 
but  till  this  time  it  was  never  knovvne  where  they  hatcht 
their  egges  ;  fo  that  fome  men  have  taken  upon  them  to 
write  that  they  fit  upon  trees  in  Scotland,  that  hang  over 
the  water,  and  fucli  egges  as  fall. from  them  downe  into 
the  water  become  young  geefe,  and  fwini  there  out  of 
the  water  ;  but  thofe  that  fall  upon  the  land  burll  in  fun¬ 
der,  and  are  loft.”  This  fable  of  the  barnacles  is  thus,  in 
the  opinion  of  De,  Veer,  for  the  firft  time  refuted  ;  and, 
he  continues,  “  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  110  man 
could  tell  where  they  breed  their  egges,  for  that  no  man 
that  ever  wee  knew  had  ever  been  under  8o°:  nor  that 
land  under  8o°  was  never  fet  down  in  any  card,  much 
lefle  the  red  geele  that  breed  therein.”  See  the  article 
Anas,  vol.  i.  p.  519,  and  Lepas,  vol.  xii.  p.  503.  This 
is,  unqueitionably,  the  firft  difeovery  of  Spitzbergen  ;  and 
it  is  further  obferved,  and  very  truly,  that  “  there  grow- 
eth  here  leaves  and  grafle  ;  yet  in  Nova  Zembla,.  under 
76°,  there  groweth  neither  leaves  nor  grafle  ;”  and  fucli 
is  the  providence  of  nature  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that,  while  the  more 
fouthern  climate  of  Nova  Zembla  produces  only  carnivo¬ 
rous  animals,  the  northernmoft  part  of  Spitzbergen  is 
fupplied  with  herbivorous  deer. 

He  does  not  exadtly  Hate  that  they  were  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  higher  to  the  northward,  though  a  good  deal  of  ice 
appeared  around  them.  By  their  latitude  it  would  feem 
they  were  oft"  Amfterdam  Ifland,  on  which  is  that  famous 
foreland,  fince  fo  well  known  to  whalers  under  the  name 
of  Hakluyt's  Headland.  The  variation  of  the  compafs 
was  found  to  be  160  W.  From  hence  they  (leered  iouth- 
welt  to  avoid  the  ice,  and  on  the  ill  of  July  were  again 
oppofite  to  Bear-Kland.  Here  the  (hips  mutually  agreed 
to  part  company  ;  Jan  Cornelis  being  of  opinion  that  fie 
(hould  find  a  paffage  to  the  ealtward  of  that  land,  which 
lay  under  8o°,  and  accordingly  returned  to  the  northward ; 
while  Jacob  Van  Heemfkerke,  or  rather  his  pilot  Barentz, 
deeming  it  more  likely  to  find  the  paffage  to  the  eajlward , 
in  a  lower  parallel,  fteered  for  Waigatz  Strait. 

The  latter  veffel,  after  a  long  paffage,  occafioned  by 
bad  weather,  contrary  winds,  and  much  floating  ice, 
reached  the  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
about  Lomlbay.  She  then  flood  to  the  northward  as  near 
to  the  land  as  the  ice  w'ould  permit ;  and  on  the  20th 
Barentz  found,  by  obfervation,  that  they  had  reached 
the  lat.  76.  15.  It  was  not  before  the  6th  of  Auguft  that 
they  fucceeded  in  doubling  Point  Naffau  ;  and,  the  wind 
being  from  the  eaft,  they  were  glad  to  make  fall  the  (hip 
to  a  mafs  of  ice  thirty-fix  fathom  under  water,  and  fix- 
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teen  fathom  above  it ;  this  ice-berg  is  ftated  to  have  fud-- 
denly  been  rent  in  pieces,  “  for  with  one  great  cracke  it 
burft  into  foure  hundred  pieces  at  the  leaft.”  Betides  this 
rnafs,  the  fea  was  covered  with  flake-ice,  and  various 
other  ice-bergs,  but  none  quite  fo  large.  It  was  in  vain 
they  ftruggled  to  get  to  the  eaftward  ;  the  wind  blew 
ftrong  from  that  quarter,  bringing  with  it  immenfe  patches 
of  ice.  Finding  all  their  attempts  ineffectual,  they  were 
at  length  reluftantly  compelled  to  return  ;  the  ffiip,  in¬ 
deed,  was  generally  befet  in  the  ice,  and,  while  drifting 
with  it,  the  rudder  was  broken  in  pieces,  the  boat  c ruffl¬ 
ed  flat  between  the  ice,  and  they  expefted  every  moment 
that  a  fimilar  fate  would  befall  the  fliip.  It  was  now  evi¬ 
dent  that  every  hope  was  cut  oft",  not  only  from  the  pof- 
fibility  of  proceeding  farther  to  the  eaftward,  but  alfo  of 
reaching  Waigatz  by  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla  ; 
they  therefore  attempted  to  get  back  by  the  way  they 
had  come.  On  the  s6th,  with  great  exertion,  they  had 
fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  reach  the  weftern  fide  of  Ice-haven, 
but  it  had  nearly  been  to  them  a  fatal  fuccefs  ;  for,  in 
this  difmal  fpot,  “  we  were  forced,”  fays  De  Veer,  “in 
great  cold,  povertie,  miferie,  and  griefe,  to  ftay  all  that 
winter.” 

The  prevailing  north-eafterly  winds  brought  into  the 
bay  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of  ice,  that  the  fliip,  had 
ftie  even  fuftained  no  previous  damage,  could  by  no  pofli- 
bility  have  been  moved  out  of  the  bay  that  feafon :  but, 
lifted  up  as  file  was  between  heaps  of  ice,  bruifed  and 
bilged,  with  her  rudder  torn  oft',  very  little  hope  remain¬ 
ed  that  flie  would  ever  again  begot  afloat.  The  unhappy 
crew,  therefore,  determined  at  once  to  abandon  the  fliip, 
and  to  prepare  for  paffing  the  winter  in  this  cold  and 
dreary  fpot;  and,  luckily  for  them,  they  found,  at  no 
great  diftance,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  drift-wood,  not 
only  to  build  them  a  capacious  houfe,  but  alio  to.ferve 
them  for  fuel.  The  party,  thus  doomed  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  fate  which  awaited  them,  amounted  to  feventeen 
perfons,  of  whom  one,  who  could  leaft  be  fpared,  the 
carpenter,  died  the  firft  week,  and  another  was  taken  ill. 
They  contrived,  however,  to  build  their  houfe  ;  but  De 
Veer  fays,  it  was  fo  dreadfully  cold,  “  that,  as  wee  put 
a  naile  into  our  mouthes,  (as  carpenters  ufe  to  do,) 
there  w’ould  ice  hang  thereon  when  wee  tooke  it  out 
againe,  and  make  the  bloud  follow.”  Thejournal  of  the 
proceedings  of  thefe  poor  people  during  “  their  cold, 
comfortlefle,  darke,  and  dreadful,  winter,”  is  intenfely 
and  painfully  interefting.  No  murmuring  efcapes  them 
in  their  moll  hopelefs  and  airlifted  fituation  ;  but  fuch  a 
ipirit  of  true  piety,  and  a  tone  of  fuch  mild  and  fubdued 
refignation  to  Divine  Providence,  breathe  through  the 
whole  narrative,  that  it  isimpoffible  to  peruie  the  Ample 
tale  of  their  fuft’erings  and  contemplate  their  forlorn  fitua¬ 
tion,  withoutthedeepeft  emotionfortheunhappy  fateof  fo 
many  wretched  beings,  cut  oft’  from  all  human  aid,  and 
almoft  from  all  hope  of  their  ever  being  able  to  leave  their 
dark  and  difmal  abode. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  laft  feeble  rays  of  the  fun 
took  leave  of  them,  and  from  that  time  the  cold  was  ob¬ 
served  progreffively  to  increafe,  till  it  became  fo  intenfe 
as  to  be  nearly  beyond  endurance.  The  wine  and  beer 
they  had  faved  out  of  the  fliip  were  prefently  frozen,  and 
loft  all  their  ftrength  ;  excepting  a  fmall  portion  of  each 
that  ftill  remained  liquid,  but  which  was  not  drinkable. 
By  means  of  large  fires  of  wood,  by  placing  heated 
ftoues  to  their  feet,  and  ufing  double  clothing  and  fox- 
ficin  caps  on  their  heads,  they  were  juft  able  to  keep  -them- 
felves  from  being  frozen  ;  but  it  was  a  dreadful  talk  to  go 
out  in  fearch  of  drift-wood,  and  to  haul  it  on  a  fled  for 
a  confiderable  diftance  over  ice  and  fnow,  and  fometimes 
in  fuch  dark  and  piercing  weather  as  to  take  the  Ikin  off 
their  hands  and  faces.  They  once  had  recourfe  to  the 
coals  on-board  the  veftel,  but  the  fire  made  with  thefe 
had  nearly  fulfocated  the  whole  party.  Their  clock  loon 
became  frozen ;  and  it  was  then  neceffary  for  fome  of 
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them,  by  turns,  conftantly  to  watch  the  hour-glafs,  that 
they  might  not  miftake  the  time. 

Being  frequently  attacked  Ty  bears,  which  aflaulted 
their  wooden  hut,  and  oppofed  them  whenever  they  ftir- 
red  abroad,  they  found  means  to  kill  feveral  of  thefe  fe¬ 
rocious  animals,  and  ufe  their  fat  for  their  lamps ;  from 
a  Single  bear  they  extrafted  about  a  hundred  pounds  of 
greale.  Finding  the  liver  of  this  animal  palatable  food, 
they  ate  heartily  of  it,  but  it  made  them  all  tick;  and 
three  of  the  party  were  fo  ill,  in  conlequence  thereof, 
that  the  Ikin  came  off  their  bodies  from  head  to  foot.  It 
deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  when  the  lun  difappeared 
the  bears  immediately  took  leave  of  them,  and  their  place 
w'as  as  fpeedily  fuppiied  by  white  foxes,  which  came  in 
great  abundance,  and  ferved  them  both  as  food  and 
clothing,  their  flelh  tailing  like  that  of  rabbits.  By 
fetting  traps  on  the  roof  of  their  houfe,  they  caught  abun¬ 
dance  of  thefe  ufeful  animals  ;  but  immediately  after  the 
re-appearance  of  the  fun,  the  foxes  took  their  departure, 
and  the  bears  again  renewed  their  vifits. 

When  the  19th  of  December  arrived,  thefe  unhappy 
men  began  to  receive  confolation  at  the  thought  that  half 
the  total  abfeuce  of  the  fun  had  now  been  got  over. 
Miferable  as  their  fituation  was,  and  to  all  appearance 
perfeftly  hopelefs,  they  could  even  jell  and  make  thein- 
lelves  merry.  “  On  Chriftmas-day,”  fays  the  writer,  “it 
was  foule  wether,  with  a  north-weft  wind  ;  and  yet, 
though  it  was  foule  wether,  we  heard  the  foxes  run  over 
our  houfe,  wherewith  fome  of  our  men  laid  it  was  an 
ill  figne  ;  and,  while  we  fate  difputing  why  it  (bould  be 
an  ill  figne,  fome  of  our  men  made  anfwere  that  it  was 
an  ill  figne  becaufe  we  could  not  take  them  to  put  them 
into  the  pot  to  roll  them,  for  that  had  beene  a  very  good 
figne  to  us.”  After  labouring  hard  all  the  day  of  the  5th 
of  January  in  digging  away  the  fnow  that  had  for  feveral 
days  blocked  up  their  door,  and  cleaned  out  their  hut, 
“  we  remembered  ourfelves,”  fays  the  narrator,  “  that  it 
was  Twelfth-even,  and  then  we  prayed  our  maifter  that 
we  might  be  merry  that  night,  and  laid  that  we  were 
content  to  fpend  fome  of  the  wine  that  night  which  we 
had  fpared,  and  which  was  our  fliare  every  fecond  day, 
and  whereof  for  certaine  daies  we  had  not  drunke  ;  and 
fo  that  night  we  made  merry,  and  drunke  to  the  three 
kings  ;  and  therewith  we  had  the  pound  of  meale,  where¬ 
of  we  made  pancakes  with  oyle  ;  and  every  man  a  white 
bilket,  which  we  fopt  in  wine  :  and  lb,  fuppofing  that  we 
were  in  our  owne  country  and  amongft  our  friends,  it 
comforted  us  as  well  as  if  we  had  made  a  great  banket  irt 
our  owne  houfe  ;  and  we  alfo  made  tickets,  and  our  gun¬ 
ner  was  King  of  Nova  Zembla,  which  is  at  leaft  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long,  and  lyeth  betweene  two  feas.” 

The  raptures  felt  by  thefe  unhappy  men  at  the  firft 
bluih  of  the  fun  may  eafily  be  conceived.  This  joyful 
event  was  firft  announced  to  them  about  the  16th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  when  they  perceived  “a  certaine  redneffe  in  the 
Ikie,”  though  William  Barentz  convinced  them  that  the 
fun  himfelf  would  not  make  his  appearance  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon  for  1  hres  weeks  yet  to  come.  However,  on  the  24th 
of  January,  “it  was  fairecleare  weather,”  fays  Gerrit  de 
Veer,  “  with  a  weft  wind  ;  then  I  and  Jacob  Hemlkerk, 
and  another  with  11s,  went  to  the  fea-fide,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Nova  Zemble,  where,  contrary  to  our  expectation, 
I  firft  faw  the  edge  of  the  lunne,  wherewith '  we  went 
fpeedily  home  againe,  to  teil  William  Barentz  and 
the  reft  of  our  companions  that  joyful  newes.  But 
William  Barentz,  being  a  wife  and  well-experienced  pilot, 
would  not  believe  it,  efteeming  it  to  be  about  fourteen 
daies  too  foone  for  the  funne  to  fliine  in  that  part  of  the 
world  5  but  we  earneftly  affirmed  the  contrary,'  and  faid 
that  we  had  feen  the  funne.”  On  the  two  following  days 
they  had  thick  and  foggy  weather,  but  on  the  27th  it  was 
clear;  “and  then,”  lays  the  journalift,  “  we  faw  the  funne 
in  his  full  roundnelle  above  the  horizon,  which  made  us 
all  glad,  and  we  gave  God  hearty  thankes  for  his  grace 
X  x  .  (hewed 
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fliewed  unto  us,  that  that  glorious  light  appeared  to  us 
againe.”  Their  joy,  however,  was  fomewhat  damped  by 
-the  death  of  their  fick  companion  on  the  preceding  day. 
True  and  perfect  Dejcription  of  Three  Voyages,  fo  Jl range 
and  wonder  full  that  the  like  hath  never  been  heard  of  before. 
Tranf.  by  William  Phillip.  London,  1609. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Dutch  journalift,  refpefting  the 
re-appearance  of  the  fun,  has  been  called  in  queftion  by 
moll  philofophers  and  altronomers  who  have  adverted  to 
this  account,  but  it  has  alfo  had  its  defenders.  It  ispof- 
fble,  and  indeed  not  improbable,  that  after  the  freezing 
of  the  clock,  and  in  the  darknefs  of  a  long  night,  they 
might  have  loft  fome  time,  however  muth  they  were  in- 
terefted  in  marking  even  the  hours  as  they  palled  away  ; 
but  fo  very  few  obfervations  have  yet  been  made  in  high 
latitudes,  on  atmofpherical  refraction,  that  a  circumltance 
Hated  with  fo  much  honefty  and  fimplicity  in  a  daily  jour¬ 
nal,  Ihould  not,  perhaps,  be  rejected  as  untrue,  becaufe 
it  is  uncommon.  Under  ordinary  circumftances  of  re- 
fraCtion,  the  appearance  of  the  fun  would  feem  to  have 
been  premature  by  feven  or  eight  days. 

The  bears  did  not  fail  to  return  with  the  light  of  the 
fun,  and  were  now,  if  poffible,  more  than  ever  trouble- 
fome  after  their  long  deep  ;  the  cold  became  more  intenfe 
as  the  days  lengthened,  the  froll  more  fevere  and  thefnow 
more  frequent,  fo  that  it  was  the  month  of  June  before 
they  could  fet  about  repairing  their  two  boats  and  fitting 
them  for  a  long  voyage  from  their  dreary  place  of  reli- 
dence.  To  repair  the  fhip  was  out  of  the  queftion,  as 
ihe  was  completely  bilged,  and  Hill  fall  in  the  ice.  On 
the  13th  of  that  month  every  thing  was  in  readinefs  for 
their  departure  ;  previous  to  which  a  llatement  was  drawn 
up  in  writing  by  Barentz  and  left  in  the  wooden  houfe, 
containing  their  names,  detailing  their  late  misfortunes, 
and  what  had  befallen  them  in  that  wretched  abode  ; 
after  which,  committing  themfelves  to  the  will  and  mercy 
of  God,  they  left  their  Icy -haven  in  the  two  open  boats, 
with  a  view  to  return  the  way  they  had  come,  along  the 
weftern  fhore  of  Nova  Zembla.  They  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  far,  however,  before  a  misfortune  befell  them 
which  overwhelmed  them  all  with  grief  and  defpair.  Poor 
Barentz,  in  whom  all  their  confidence  had  relied,  died  on 
the  20th  of  June;  being  ill  when  they  left  their  houfe, 
he,  and  another  of  the  name  of  Claes  Adrianfon,  had 
been  obliged  to  be  taken  to  the  boats  on  a  fledge.  On 
being  told  that  Adrianfon  was  fo  fick  that  he  could  not 
live,  William  Barentz  fpake  and  faid,  “  I  thinke  I  lhal 
not  live  long  after  him.”  He  then  faid  to  De  Veer, 
“  Gerrit,  give  me  fome  drinke ;  and  he  had  no  fooner 
drunke  but  he  was  taken  with  fo  fodain  a  qualme  that  he 
turned  his  eyes  in  his  head  and  died.”  The  fame  day 
Adrianfon  died  alfo. 

There  are  numerous  inftances  on  record  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  voyages  being  performed  in  rough  and  tempelluous 
leas  in  open  boats,  with  the  moll  fcanty  fupply  of  provi- 
lions  and  water ;  but  there  is  probably  not  one  inllance 
that  can  be  compared  to  that  in  queftion,  where  fifteen 
perfons,  in  two  open  boats,  had  to  pafs  over  a  frozen 
ocean  more  than  eleven  hundred  miles,  “in  the  ice,  over 
the  ice,  and  through  the  fea,”  expofed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  being  at  one  time  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  at  ano¬ 
ther  of  beipg  crulhed  to  atoms  by  the  whirling  of  large 
mafles  of  ice,  and  to  the  conftant  attack  of  ferocious 
bears,  enduring  for  upwards  of  forty  days  fevere  cold, 
fatigue,  famine,  and  difeafe;  and  yet,  excepting  the  two 
who  died,  and  who  entered  the  boats  in  a  Hate  of  fick- 
nefs  and  debility,  the  reft  arrived  in  good  health  and 
fpirits  at  Cola,  where  they  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  meeting 
with  their  old  friend  and  companion  Jan  Cornelis  Ryp, 
who  had  deferted  them  to  go  to  the  northward  the  year 
before.  They  had  learned,  indeed,  at  Kilduyn,  that 
three  Dutch  (hips  were  at  Cola  ;  and  a  Laplander,  whom 
they  fent  overland,  returned  with  a  letter  from  Cornelis 
Ryp;  but  they  could  fcarcely  flatter  themfelves  that  it 
was  the  fame  who  had  failed  with  them  from  Holland. 
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He  now  took  them  on-board  his  (hip ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
O6tober,  1597,  they  all  arrived  fafely  in  the  Maes,  to  the 
great  joy  of  their  friends,  who  had  given  them  up  for  loft. 

To  what  extent  of  northern  latitude  Cornelis  Ryp 
had  proceeded  the  preceding  year,  or  what  adventures  he 
met  with,  ordilcoveries  he  made,  is  no-where  Hated  ;  but, 
as  he  fet  out  with  the  intention  of  failing  along  the  eaft- 
ern  fide  of  the  land  they  had  before  coafted  to  the  8o° 
of  latitude,  it  is  probable  he  circumnavigated  Spitzber- 
gen,  in  which  cafe  he  mull  have  reached  the  81ft  degree 
of  northern  latitude. 

Several  years  had  palled  away  without  any  new  attempt 
being  made,  on  the  part  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  difcover  a  nearer  palfage  by  the  north  to  India  and 
China.  The  Englilh,  however,  could  not  fee  with  indiffe¬ 
rence  a  lucrative  commerce  carried  on  with  the  eaftern 
world  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe, without  endeavour- 
ing  to  enjoy  a  participation  thereof.  The  fuccefsful  expedi¬ 
tions  of  fir  Francis  Drake  in  1578,  and  of  Candilh  in 
1586,  had  fufliciently  proved  to  the  nation  the  great  value 
of  oriental  commerce.  The  feveral  attempts  to  eftablilh 
a  (hare  of  that  commerce  by  a  Ihorter  route  than  thofe  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  having  failed,  the 
merchants  of  London  determined  to  try  their  fortune  by 
the  former  of  thefe  known  pafl'ages  ;  not,  however,  fo 
much  with  the  view  of  forming  a  legitimate  trade 
with  the  natives  of  the  Eaft,  as  of  obtaining  wealth  by 
the  more  cheap  and  expeditious  mode  of  plundering  the 
Portuguefe.  With  this  defign,  Capt.  George  Raymond, 
having  fitted  out  a  fhip  of  his  own  called  the  Penelope, 
and  accompanied  by  two  others,  the  Merchant  Royal  and 
Edward  Bonaventure,  fet  fail  in  1591  for  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  voyage,  however,  was  mod  difaftrous.  The  Royal 
Merchant  returned  from  the  Cape  full  of  fick  men.  The 
Penelope  had  fcarcely  doubled  the  Cape  when  Ihe  was  loft; 
and  the  Edward  Bonaventure,  commanded  by  Capt. James 
Lancafter,  after  an  unfuccefsful  voyage,  was  loll  on  her 
return,  in  the  Weft  Indies.  But  Lancafter  fent  home,  or 
is  fuppofed  to  have  fent  home,  a  piece  of  information, 
which  gave  a  new  ftimulus  to  northern  difcovery.  In  a 
poftcript  to  one  of  his  letters,  he  fays,  “  The  palfage  to 
the  Indies  is  in  the  north-weft  of  America,  in  62.  30. 
north.”  But  this  poftcript,  then  believed  to  be  genuine, 
has  fince  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  interpolation.  (Burney’s 
Voyages  and  Difcoveries.) 

It  ferved,  however,  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  part  of  the  nation;  and,  in  1602,  the  merchants 
of  the  Mulcovy  and  Turkey  Companies  fitted  out,  at 
their  joint  expenfe,  an  expedition  intended  folely  for  the 
difcovery  of  a  north-weft  palfage  towards  China.  It  con- 
filled  of  two  fly-boats,  the  one  of  feventy  tons,  named 
the  Difcovery  ;  the  other  of  fixty  tons,  called  the  God- 
fpeed  ;  the  two  carrying  five  and  thirty  men  and  boys, 
and  vi£lualted  for  eighteen  months.  The  command  of 
the  expedition  was  entrufted  to  Capt.  George  Weymouth, 
who,  for  the  better  fuccefs  of  the  voyage,  as  he  tells  us, 
was  provided  with  “a  great  traveller  and  learned  minifter, 
one  mailer  John  Cartwright.” 

They  departed  from  Radcliffe  on  the  2d  of  May,  1602. 
On  the  iSth  of  June,  in  lat.  59.  51.  N.  they  fell  in  with 
the  firlt  ifland  of  ice,  ftretching  to  the  northward  beyond 
the  reach  of  light ;  and  on  the  fame  day  law  the  louth 
part  of  Greenland.  In  Handing  to  the  weftward,  the  fea 
was  perfeiSlly  fmooth  ;  but  the  water  fo  black,  “and  as 
thicke  as  puddle,”  that  they  conceived  it  to  be  very  (hal¬ 
low  ;  on  heaving  the  lead,  however,  “  they  could  fetch 
no  ground  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms.”  On 
the  28th  they  faw  land  in  lat.  62.  30.  which  they  thought 
to  be  the  land  of  America,  but  it  was  only  Warwick’s 
Foreland  on  Refolution  Illand.  In  proceeding  to  the  weft- 
ward  they  palled  feveral  banks  of  ice,  and  again  fell  in 
with  black  water,  occalioned  probably  by  the  foil  which 
the  ice-bergs  frequently  bring  away  in  their  difruption 
from  the  land..  Again  they  fuppofed  that  they  difcovered 
America  in  lat.  63.  33.  but  they  could  not  approach  it  on 
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account  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  ice  which  encircled  the 
fhore.  Proceeding  to  the  north-well:,  they  palled  four 
illands  of  ice,  “  of  a  huge  bigneffe.”  The  fog  became  fo 
thick,  that  they  could  not  fee  two  Ihips’  lengths  from 
them  ;  and  the  fails,  ropes,  and  tackle,  were  frozen  fo  ftiff, 
that  they  were  unable  to  handle  them.  The  thick  log 
is  reprefented  to  have  frozen  as  fall  as  it  fell,  in  the  middle 
of  July,  and  the  fliffhefs  of  the  ropes  and  fails  made  them 
ufelefs.  On  the  igth  of  this  month,  the  crews  confpired 
fecretly  together,  while  the  captain  was  alleep,  to  bear  up 
for  England,  and  keep  him  confined  to  his  cabin  ;  but  he 
difcovered  the  plod  in  time  to  prevent  it.  They  Hated 
their  reafons  in  writing,  which  were  thefe  :  “  That,  if  they 
Ihouid  winter  between  6o°  and  700  lat.  it  would  be  May 
before  they  could  attempt  any  thing ;  and  that  by  the 
ill  of  May  the  following  year  they  could  be  back  into 
thole  latitudes  well  fitted  and  frelh  from  England  ;  but 
that  they  were  willing  to  encounter  any  danger  in  mak¬ 
ing  difcovery,  either  in  6o°  or  570  of  latitude.”  And 
after  this,  they  accordingly,  “  one  and  all,”  bore  up  the 
lielme,  and  fleered  to  the  fouthward.  The  captain,  how¬ 
ever,  had  the  refolution  to  punilh  the  ringleaders  mofl 
feverely,  and  only  remitted  a  part  of  the  punilhment  at 
the  interceliion  of  Cartwright  the  preacher,  and  of  the 
mailer.  Being  near  to  an  illand  of  ice,  the  boats  were 
lent  to  load  fome  of  it  for  frelh  water;  but,  as  they  were 
breaking  fome  of  it  off",  “  the  great  illand  of  ice  gave  a 
mightie  cracke  two  or  three  times,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  thunder-clappe  ;  and  prefently  the  illand  began  to  over¬ 
throw,  which  was  like  to  have  funk  both  our  boats.” 
Purchas,  vol.  iii. 

An  inlet  is  defcribed  in  61.40.  not  much  pellered  with 
ice,  and  forty  leagues  broad,  within  which  Weymouth 
fays  he  failed  a  hundred  leagues  well  and  by  fouth,  but 
which  we  now  know  mull  have  been  impoflible.  Indeed  the 
whole  account  of  Weymouth’s  proceedings  is  fo  confufed, 
that  little  or  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  it,  except  that 
he  was  among  the  illands  to  the  northward  of  Hudfon’s 
Strait,  and  probably  thofe  of  Cape  Chidley  ;  and,  though 
he  calls  every  land  he  fell  in  with  the  “  land  of  America,” 
it  is  quite  clear  that  he  never  came  near  the  American 
coalt,  except  that  part  of  it  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Labrador,  along  which  he  continued  to  range 
from  the  5th  to  the  14th  of  July,  when  he  difcovered  an 
inlet  in  lat.  56.  up  which  he  tailed  thirty  leagues,  enter¬ 
taining  fanguine  hopes  of  a  pafiage  through  it :  this  inlet 
correfponds  with  Sleeper’s  Bay,  or  Davis’s  Inlet.  On  the 
5th  of  Augull  he  arrived  at  Dartmouth. 

The  voyage  of  Weymouth  was  a  complete  failure.  He 
reached  no  higher  than  lat.  63.  53.  “  Hee  neither  difcove¬ 
red,”  fays  Luke  Fox,  “  nor  named  any  thing  more  than 
Davis,  nor  had  any  fight  of  Greenland,  nor  was  fo  farre 
north,  nor  can  I  conceive  he  hath  added  any  thing  more 
to  this  defigne;  yet  thefe  two,  Davis  and  he,  did,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  light  Hudlon  into  his  ftraights.” 

Hitherto  the  nation  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  the 
moil  interelled  in  profecuting  difcoveries  in  the  arflic  feas 
along  the  two  coalts  of  Greenland,  had  feen  the  repeated 
enterprifes  of  the  Englilh  in  thofe  feas  with  apparent  in¬ 
difference.  Roufed  at  length,  however,  to  a  fenfe  of  the 
propriety,  but  more  fo  perhaps  of  the  importance,  of 
northern  difcovery,  the  king  of  Denmark  caufed  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  be  fitted  out  for  exploring  Greenland.  It 
confilled  of  two  ihips  and  a  pinnace  ;  one  of  which,  the 
admiral,  was  called  the  Frolt,  of  the  burden  of  thirty  or 
forty  Jails,  commanded  by  John  Cunningham,  a  Scottilh 
gentleman  in  the  fervice  of  the  king,  and  on-board  of 
which  was  James  Hall,  an  Englilhman,  afting  as  principal 
pilot  :  the  other  lliip  was  the  Lion,  vice-admiral,  of  the 
lame  burden,  commanded  by  a  Dane  ;  and  the  pinnace, 
of  twelve  lalls,  was  under  the  command  of  John  Knight, 
alfo  an  Englilhman.  The  whole  expedition  was  placed 
under  the  orders  of  admiral  Godlke  Lindenau.  They 
failed  from  Copenhagen  on  the  2d  of  May,  1605.  On 
the  24th,  being  in  lat.  59.  30.  they  expected  to  have  feen 
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Bufs-ifland,  and  concluded  it  to  be  laid  down  in  a  wrong 
latitude  on  the  charts.  On  the  30th  they  law  the  fouth 
point  of  Greenland,  which,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
king  of  Denmark,  they  named  Cape  Chrijlian.  To  avoid 
the  ice,  which  encompafled  the  Ihore,  they  flood  to  the 
wefbvard,  and  fell  in  with  “  mighty  illands  of  ice,  being 
very  high,  like  huge  mountains,”  making  a  hideous  and 
wonderful  noife  ;  and  on  one  of  them  was  obferved  “  a 
huge  rocke-ftone,  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds 
or  thereabouts.”  Finding  nothing  but  ice  and  fog,  from 
the  iff  to  the  10th  of  June,  the  Lion’s  people  hailed  the 
admiral,  “calling  very  fearfully,  and  defiring  the  pilot 
to  alter  his  courfe,  and  return  homeward.”  The  alarm 
fpread  in  the  admiral’s  fhip  ;  and  they  would  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  put  about,  had  not  Cunningham,  the  cap¬ 
tain,  protefled  he  would  Hand  by  Hall,  “  as  long  as  his 
blood  was  warme,  for  the  good  of  the  king’s  majeftie.” 
This  pacified  them  for  a  moment ;  but  the  next  floating 
illand  of  ice  renewed  the  terrors  of  thofe  on-board  the 
Lion,  who,  having  fired  a  piece  of  ordnance,  flood  away 
to  the  northward. 

On  the  12th  the  admiral  fell  in  with  the  coafl  of  Green¬ 
land,  and  gave  the  names  of  Mount  Cunningham,  Queen 
Anne  and  Queen  Sophia's  Capes,  to  certain  portions  of 
the  land  ;  and,  entering  a  deep  bay,  which  they  called 
Chrijlian's  Fiord,  a  party  landed  and  examined  fome  tents 
of  the  natives  covered  with  feal-fkins  ;  and  within,  among 
other  articles,  fome  veffels  were  obferved  boiling  over  a 
little  lamp,  in  one  of  which  was  found  a  dog’s  head 
boiled.  The  latitude  of  the  anchorage  was  found  by  ob- 
fervation  to  be  66.  25.  The  natives  prefently  came  off 
to  the  fhip  in  their  boats;  and  bartered  whale-bone,  feal- 
lkins,  morfe-teeth,  and  unicorns’  horns,  for  nails  and 
pieces  of-  old  iron.  The  wind  foon  after  became  eaflerly, 
on  which  the  pinnace  fleered  out  to  fea,  and,  coafling 
along  the  fhore  to  lat.  69,  they  found  many  goodly  founds, 
bays,  and  rivers,  and  gave  names  to  divers  of  them  ;  they 
met  with  much  drift-wood.  Hall  would  have  proceeded 
farther  to  the  northward,  but  the  people  in  the  pinnace 
earneftly  entreated  him  to  return,  faying  that  thteir  com¬ 
panions  in  the  admiral  would  mutiny  and  leave  them  be¬ 
hind,  which  in  faCl  they  had  nearly  done.  They  found, 
on  their  return,  that  the  people  of  the  fnip  had  been  en- 
engaged  in  fight  with  the  natives,  of  whom  feveral  were 
flain  and  three  taken  prifoners. 

Before  they  departed  from  Frojl  Sound  they  turned 
on-fhore  two  Danifh  malefactors,  whom  they  had  brought 
out  for  that  purpofe  by  order  of  the  court,  with  certain 
neceffaries;  “and  thus,”  fays  Hall,  “  having  committed 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  God,  we  fet  fade  home¬ 
wards.”  They  paffed  down  Davis’s  Strait  with  a  rapid 
current  in  their  favour,  and  anchored  on  the  10th  of 
Augull  off  the  cattle  of  Elfineur. 

It  would  feem  that  the  fhip,  in  which  Lindenau  was, 
flood  away  to  the  eafl  coall  of  Greenland  ;  or  rather,  it 
may  be  fufpecled,  to  the  fouth,  fomewliere  about  Cape 
Farewell,  where  he  was  vifited  by  a  number  of  the  favages, 
as  they  are  called,  though  very  far  from  deferving  that 
appellation.  Wine,  it  is  faid,  was  offered  to  them,  and, 
not  being  to  their  tafle,  was  refufed ;  but  they  drank 
with  great  avidity  whole  mugs  of  whale-oil.  The  admi¬ 
ral  mofl  unwarrantably  feized  two  of  the  natives,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  off  to  Denmark ;  and  it  is  faid  that  thofe  brought 
by  Hall  differed  very  much  from  thofe  brought  by  Lin¬ 
denau,  in  manners,  language,  and  appearance,  the  former 
being  much  fuperior  in  every  refpecl.  Relation  du  Groen- 
land  par  M.  de  la  P  eyre  re,  1657. 

The  Danifh  government,  refolving  to  follow  up  the 
further  difcovery  of  Greenland,  caufed  four  Ihips  and  a 
pinnace  to  be  fitted  out  the  next  year  for  this  purpofe, 
and  James  Hall  was  appointed  pilot-major  of  the  fleet. 
Two  of  the  fhips,  the  Frofl  and  the  Lion,  were  the  fame 
as  thofe  employed  the  preceding  year,  and  commanded 
by  the  fame  officers  ;  the  third  was  the  Eagle,  of  100  tons'; 
the  fourth  the  Gilliflower,  of  40  tons  5  and  the  pinnace, 
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of  i  a  tons,  was  called  the  Cat.  The  fame  admiral,  Lin- 
denau,  was  appointed  to  commanded  this  fecond  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  three  natives  carried  off  by  Cunningham 
were  put  on-board  to  ferve  as  interpreters  and  guides. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1606,  the  fleet  failed  from  Elfi- 
neur;  and,  before  they  reached  the  northern  fhore  of 
Labrador,  about  Cape  Chidley  as  it  would  appear,  though 
no  name  is  mentioned,  two  of  the  captive  Greenlanders 
died.  From  hence  they  flood  north-weflerly  towards  the 
coafl  of  Greenland  ;  and  about  63.  45.  found  themfelves 
encompaffed  with  “  mightie  bankes  of  ice,”  w'hich  with 
great  difficulty  they  got  clear  of.  Having  reached  the 
latitude  64.  they  faw  land,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be 
part  of  the  coaft  of  America,  but  which  was  probably  the 
land  to  the  northward  of  Frobiffier’s  Strait,  the  ffiips 
having  been  fet  over  by  a  flrong  weflerly  current.  On 
the  25th  they  had  fight  of  Greenland,  about  ten  leagues 
to  thefouth  of  Queen  Anrte’s  Cape,  the  Frofl  having  on 
the  preceding  day  been  feparated  from  the  Lion  and 
Giiliflower.  They  put  into  Cunningham’s  Fiord,  where, 
it  feems,  they  had  found  a  filver-mine  the  year  before,  of 
which  ore  they  had  fworn  to  his  majefly  to  bring  home  a 
fufficient  quantity ;  accordingly  “  they  all  landed  to  fee 
•the  filver-myne,  where,”  fays  Hall,  “  it  was  decreed  that 
we  ffiould  take  in  as  much  thereof  as  we  could.”  This, 
in  fa£l,  appears  to  have  been  the  grand  objefl  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  equipment  furniffied  by  the  king  of  Denmark  :  it 
was  the  difcovery  of  gold  and  filver,  and  not  of  the  left 
colonics,  that  adluated  the  framers  of  an  expedition  on  a 
fcale  unnecefiarily  large  for  the  purpofes  of  fcientific  dif¬ 
covery  ;  for,  in  fafil,  no  fearch  nor  even  mention  is  made, 
either  of  a  north-well  paffage,  or  of  the  old  colonies  of 
Greenland.  See  that  article,  vol.ix.  p.  3.  They  rowed 
in  their  boats  up  the  found,  paffing.  “  many  green  and 
pleafant  iflands,”  and  after  fome  days  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river  which  they  named  after  the  pilot  of  the  Eagle, 
Fos-river ;  the  latitude  of  which  is  66.  25.  On  the  bank 
of  this  river  was  fituated  the  winter-village  of  the  natives, 
confifling  of  about  forty  houfes  “  budded  with  whales’ 
bones,  the  balkes  being  of  whales’  ribbes ;  the  tops  were 
covered  with  earth  ;  and  they  had  certaine  vaults  or  fellers 
under  the  earth  foure-fquare,  about  two  yards  deepe  in 
the  ground.”  In  the  burying-place  they  oblerved  the 
bodies  wrapt  in  feal-fkins,  “  and  llones  laid  in  manner  of 
a  coffin  over  them.”  Here  they  leized  five  natives,  to 
carry  with  them  to  Denmark,  in  lieu  of  whom  they  put 
on-ffiore  an  unfortunate  Dane  to  be  left  behind  for  having 
committed  fome  crime  which  is  r.ot  fpecified.  They 
learned  from  their  new  captives  that  the  country  was 
named  Secanunga  ;  and  that  the  great  king,  who  lived  in 
the  interior,  was  carried  upon  men’s  fhoulders. 

It  was  now  the  10th  of  Auguft;  the  weather  began  to 
be  very  flormy ;  and,  finding  themfelves  exceedingly 
hampered  among  the  numerous  iflands  and  rocks  and 
floating  ice,  they  refolved  to  retun)  to  the  fouthward, 
and  after  a  long  paffage  arrived  in'  Copenhagen  roads  on 
the  4th  of  Oflober. 

This  fruitlefs  expedition,  it  feems,  was  followed  up  by 
another  the  next  year,  equally  fruitlefs.  It  confifled  of 
two  ffiips,  the  command  of  which  was  entrufted  to  a 
Danifli  captain- of  the  name  of  Karflen  Richardifen,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Holflein,  who  engaged  fome  failors  from  Norway 
and  Iceland,  as  belt  acquainted  with  navigation  among 
ice;  but  they  proceeded  no  farther  than  Cape  Farewell, 
as  the  Danifh  Chronicle  fays,  from  mountains  of  ice  ob- 
flrufting  their  paffage ;  but  Hall  gives  a  more  probable 
reafon.  “  I  have  alfo,”  fays  Purchas,  “  Mafler  Hall’s 
vovage  of  the  next  yeere  1607,  to  Greenland  from  Den- 
rrdrke,  written,  and  with  reprefentations  of  land-fights 
curioufly  delineated  by  Jofias  Hubert  of  Hull ;  but  the 
Danes  (envious  perhaps  that  the  glory  of  the  difcovery 
wouid  be  attributed  to  the  Engiiffi  pilot),  after  the  land 
faluted,  mutinied,  and  in  fine  forced  the  fliip  to  returne 
to  Ifiahd.  For  which  caufe  I  have  here  omitted  the  whole.” 

Peyrere  gives,  from  the  Danifh  Chronicle,  alongac- 
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count  of  the  treatment  and  behaviour  of  the  Greenlanders 
in  Denmark  ;  of  the  feats  they  performed  on  the  water 
with  their  canoes  ;  of  their  manner  of  feeding  on  raw 
fleffi  and  fifh  ;  and  their  fixed  melancholy,  and  pining 
away  till  they  finally  died  of  grief.  This  account,  which 
is  copied  in  the  introduction  to  Hans  Egede’s  Defcription 
of  Greenland,  lately  re-publiffied,  flrikingly  demonflrates 
the  unconquerable  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  their 
native  foil,  and  irreliflibly  recalls  thofe  inimitable  lines 
of  Goldfmith  : 

Dear  is  that  Hied  to  which  his  foul  conforms, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  llorms ; 

And  as  a  babe,  when  fearing  founds  moleft. 

Clings  clofe  and  clofer  to  the  mother’s  bread, 

So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar. 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

“  The  king  of  Denmark  caufed  particular  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  three  favages  who  had  furvived  the  preced¬ 
ing,  and  the  five  who  had  been  imported  by  the  lad,  expe¬ 
dition  to  Greenland.  They  were  fed  upon  milk,  butter, 
and  cheefe,  as  well  as  upon  raw  fleflr  and  raw  filh,  to 
which  they  had  been  accuflomed  at  home.  They  appeared 
to  have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  our  baked  bread  and 
dreffied  meat;  nor  did  they  relifli  any  kind  of  wine  fo 
much  as  the  oil  and  greafe  of  the  whale.  They  often 
turned  a  wiffiful  and  defponding  look  to  the  North;  and 
fighed  fo  anxioufly  to  return  to  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
that,  whenever  they  were  watched  with  lefs  vigilance  than 
■ufual,  thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  feized  any  boat  that 
was  at  hand,  and  put  to  fea,  regardlefs  of  the  dangers 
they  had  to  encounter.  A  llorm  once  overtook  fome  of 
thefe  intrepid  adventurers  at  ten  or  twelve  leagues  front 
the  Sound,  and  forced  them  back  to  the  coaft  of  Schonen, 
where  they  were  made  prifoners  by  the  peafantry,  and 
conveyed  back  to  Copenhagen.  This  caufed  the.m  to  be 
guarded  with  more  rigour,  and  kept  under  greater  reftraint. 
But  three  of  them  fell  fick  and  died  of  grief.  Five  of 
thefe  favages  were  alive  and  well  when  a  Spanifii  ambafia- 
dor  made  his  appearance  in  Denmark  ;  and  the  Danifli 
monarch,  in  order  to  divert  this  ftranger,  caufed  thefe 
native  Greenlanders  to  exhibit  their  manoeuvres  in  their 
little  canoes  upon  the  fea.  The  Spanifii  ambaftador  was 
quite  delighted  with  the  addrefs  which  they  difplayed, 
and  with  the  extraordinary  celerity  with  which  they 
glided  over  the  waves.  He  made  a  prelent  in  money  to 
each  of  the  favages,  which  they  expended  in  equipping 
themfelves  in  the  Danifli  fafhion.  They  were  accordingly 
feen  booted  and  fpurred,  with  large  feathers  in  their  hats  ; 
and  in  thefe  habiliments  they  propofed  to  ferve  in  the 
cavalry  of  the  Danifli  king.  But  thefe  high  fpirits  of  the 
Greenlanders  lafted  only  for  a  lhort  time;  for  they  foon 
relapfed  into  their  ufual  melancholy.  They  became  en¬ 
tirely  abforbed  with  the  idea  of  returning  to  their  native 
country;  and  two  of  them,  having  obtained  pofleffion  of 
their  little  boats,  put  out  to  fea.  They  were  purfued, 
but  only  one  of  them  was  taken,  and  the  other  probably 
periffied  in  the  waves  ;  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he 
ever  returned  to  the  land  of  his  Fathers.  With  refpeCt  to 
one  of  the  favages,  it  was  remarked,  that  he  flied  tears 
whenever  he  beheld  a  child  at  the  breaft  ;  from  which  it 
was  fuppofed,  that  he  had  left  a  wife  and  children  at 
home.  Of  thefe  furviving  favages,  two  pined  away  with 
regret.  The  two  others  lived  ten  or  twelve  years  in  Den¬ 
mark  after  the  deceafe  of  their  companions.  No  pains 
were  fpared  to  reconcile  them  to  their  condition,  but 
without  fuccels.  One  of  them  died  of  an  illnels  brought 
on  by  being  employed  in  diving  for  the  pearl-mufcle 
during  the  depth  of  winter.  His  companion,  who  was 
incor.folable  for  his  lofs,  again  feized  a  boat  and  made  an 
effort  to  efcape  from  captivity.  He  had  palled  the  Sound 
before  he  could  be  retaken,  but  he  lived  only  a  fliort  time 
after  this  laft  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.” 

While  the  king  of  Denmark  was  fetting  forth  his  fe¬ 
cond  grand  expedition  for  exploring  “  the  myne  of  filver,” 

and 
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arid  inthe  hope  of  filling  his  coffers  with  that  precious 
metal,  “  the  worlhipfull  Companies  of  Mufcovey  and  the 
Eaft-India  Merchants”  were  fitting  out  a  final!  bark  of 
forty  tons-,  called  the  Hopewell,  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
north-weft  pafl'age,  under  the  direction  of  the  fame  John 
Knight  who  had  been  matter  of  the  pinnace  in  the  firft 
Danifh  expedition.  He  left  Gravefend  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1606  ;  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  paffage,  defti- 
tute  of  any  incident  worth  noticing,  on  the  i8th  of  June 
defended  the  land  of  America,  rifing  like  eight  iflands,  in 
latitude  56.  48.  (about  Cape  Griinington,  on  the  coaft  of 
Labrador.)  Here  a  northerly  gale  came  on,  which 
brought  down  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  ice,  that  the  little 
bark,  being  furrounded  with  it,  loft  her  rudder,  and 
Knight  found  it  expedient  to  haul  her  clofe  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cove,  in  order  to  fave  the  clothes  and  other 
articles  belonging  to  the  crew,  the  fhip’s  ftores,  and  the 
-provilions.  Knight  then,  with  the  mate  and  four  others, 
■went  on-flvore  well  armed,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  fome 
more  convenient  place  for  repairing  the  damage  which 
their  fhip  had  fuftained.  On  landing,  Knight,  the  mate, 
and  his  brother,  with  one  of  the  crew,  went  up  towards 
the  highelf  part  of  the  ifland,  leaving  tw'o  of  the  people 
to  take -care  of  the  boat;  thefe  men  waited  in  vain  for 
their  return  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night. 
The  next  day,  a  party  well  armed  went  in  fearch  of  their 
unfortunate  captain  and  his  companions,  but  they  were 
unable  to  reach  the  ifland  on  account  of  the  ice.  From 
this  time  no  tidings  were  heard  of  the  little  party,  and  it 
was  then  concluded  that  they  had  been  intercepted  and 
/lain  by  the  lavage  natives,  as  thefe  people  came  down  af¬ 
terwards  and  attacked  the  remainder  of  the  crew  with 
great  ferocity,  fhooting  their  arrows  and  purfuing  them 
in  all  direfiions.  They  had  very  large  boats,  full  of  men  ; 
and  the  narrator  thus  deferibes  their  appearance:  “  As 
farre  as  we  could  judge,  they  be  very  little  people,  tawnie- 
coloured,  thin  or  no  beards,  and  flat-nofed,  and  man- 
eaters.” 

They  now  fet  about  repairing  their  veffel  ;  and,  after 
great  exertion,  partially  flopped  the  leak,  and  fucceeded 
in  hanging  the  rudder;  but,  on  getting  to  fea,  out  of  the 
ice,  they  found  it  neceflary  to  keep  the  pump  conftantly 
going.  They  fleered,  with  a  rapid  current  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  for  Newfoundland;  and,  after  much  buffering  and 
fatigue,  reached  Fogo  on  the  23d  of  July.  They  re¬ 
mained  here,  refitting  and  refrefhing,  for  about  a  month  ; 
after  which  they  fet  fail  on  the  22c!  of  Auguft ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  September,  1606,  landed  at  Dartmouth. 

The  unfortunate  iffue  of  Knight’s  voyage  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  in  the  leaft  difeouraged  the  merchants  of 
London  from  perfevering  in  the  attempt  to  difeover  a 
nearer  paffage  to  Japan  and  China;  but,  as  hitherto  nei¬ 
ther  the  north-eall  nor  the  north-weft  had  held  out  much 
hope  of  fuccefs,  it  was  now  refolved  to  try  a  new  route, 
and  to  fee  what  could  be  done  by  holding  a  courfe  towards 
the  North  Pole.  For  this  enterprife  they  fele£led  Henry 
Hudfon,  an  experienced  and  intrepid  feaman,  well  lkilled 
in  the  theory  as  well  as  pradlice  of  navigation,  and  in  the 
ufe  of  nautical  inftruments.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
that  he  is  the  firft  of  the  northern  navigators,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  firft  Englifhman,  who  made  obfervations  on  the 
inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle.  This  adven¬ 
turous  navigator,  with  ten  men  and  a  boy,  in  a  fmall 
bark,  whofe  name  and  tonnage  have  not  been  left  on  re¬ 
cord,  fet  fail  from  Gravefend  on  the  ill  of  May,  1607. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  Hudfon  fell  in  with  land  a-head 
and  fome  ice ;  the  weather  became  foggy,  and  the  fails 
and  fhrowds  were  frozen.  The  land  was  high,  and  the 
•upper  part  covered  with  fnow  ;  but,  being  feveral  days 
■without  an  obfervation,  Hudfon  was  doubtful  whether  it 
was  an  ifland  or  part  of  Greenland.  He  reckoned  his 
latitude  to  be  then  about  70.  and  gave  to  a  headland  about 
that  parallel  the  name  of  Young’s  Cape,  and  to  a  high 
mount,  like  a  round  caftle  near  it,  that  of  the  Mount  of 
God's  Mercy.  This  land  was  evidently  that  jutting  part 
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of  the  eaft  coaft  of  Greenland  which  lies  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Iceland. 

On  the  2 2d  he  was,  by  obfervation,  in  lat.  72.  38.  N. 
and,  on  the  weather  clearing  up,  he  found  himfelf  about 
twelve  leagues  from  the  land.  “  It  was  a  mayne  high 
land,  nothing  at  all  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  the  north 
part  of  that  mayne  high  land  was  very  high  mountaynes, 
but  we  could  fee  no  fnow  on  them.”  “  It  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  againft  us  as  a  fault,”  continues  Hudfon,  “  for 
hauling  fo  wefterly  a  courfe.  The  chiefe  caufe  that 
moved  us  thereunto,  was  ohr  defire  to  fee  that  part  of 
Groneland  which  (for  ought  that  we  knew)  was  to  any 
Chriflian  unknowne;  and  we  thought  that  it  might  as 
well  have  beene  open  fea  as  land,  and  by  that  means  our 
paffage  fliould  have  beene  the  larger  to  the  pole.”  This 
land,  lying  in  lat.  73,  lie  named  Hold  with  Hope.  Fludfon 
obferves,  that  this  headland,  unlike  that  of  Young’s  Cape, 
had  little  or  no  fnow  on  it ;  and  that  the  air,  on  their 
approach  to  it,  was  very  temperate  to  their  feeling  ;  the 
rain  fell  in  great  drops,  like  the  thunder-fhowers  in 
England. 

From  this  part  of  the  eaft  coaft  of  Greenland,  fo  feldom 
approached,  he  continued  to  fteer  away  to  the  north-eall, 
in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  body  of  Neivland,  the 
name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  Spitzbergen  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  27th,  they  made  this  land,  then  nearly  co¬ 
vered  with  fog,  the  ice  lying  very  thick  along  the  fhore 
for  fifteen  or  iixteen  leagues.  They  reckoned  themfelves 
to  be  in  78°,  and  near  to  Vogel  Hoek;  and  it  is  remarked, 
that  in  running  along  near  to  the  flipre  they  found  no 
great  cold,  yet  there  was  great  (lore  of  ice  to  the  weft  ward, 
which  obliged  them  to  Hand  to  the  fouthward  between 
the  land  and  the  ice.  On  the  ill  of  July  they  were  em¬ 
bayed  in  the  ice;  and,  by  obfervation,  it  appeared  they 
were  then  in  78.  42.  which  made  Hudfon  conclude  they 
were  oppofite  the  great  Indraught,  into  which  he  after¬ 
wards  entered  very  far,  finding  no  bottom  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms.  The  next  day  they  obferved  in  78.  56.  and 
on  the  3d  in  78.  33.  On  the  4th,  the  wind  being  at  north, 
it  was  very  cold,  and  the  Ihrowds  and  fails  were  frozen; 
and  on  the  5th  they  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  inlet. 
Having  failed  about  in  different  courfes  to  get  free  from 
the  ice,  with  which  the  little  veffel  was  frequently  befet, 
they  had  an  obfervation  on  the  nth,  which  gave  the  lat. 
79.17.  Amongtlie  ice  was  much  drift-wood.  They  faw 
plenty  of  feals,  and  fome  bears,  one  of  which  was  killed, 
and  many  of  the  people  made  themfelves  fick  with  eating 
the  flefh  unfalted. 

It  was  Hudfon’s  intention  to  crofs  over  from  hence,  and 
pafs  round  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  land  called 
Newland,  or  Spitzbergen  ;  but  the  wind  being  fouth,  and 
coming  into  a  green  Jea,  which  he  Hates  to  be  always  freeft 
of  ice,  whereas  a  blue  fea  is  always  molt  peftered  with  ice, 
he  flood  to  the  northward,  and  in  80.  23.  faw  the  land  to 
the  fouthward.  They  entered  a  deep  bay,  or  found,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  mate  and  boatlwain  went  on- 
fhore,  where  they  found  a  pair  of  morfes’  teeth,  whale¬ 
bones,  deer’s  horns,  and  the  foot-marks  of  other  beafts  ; 
they  alfo  met  with  much  drift-wood  and  ftreams  of  frefh 
water.  “  Here  they  found  it  hot  on-fhoore,  and  drunke 
water  to  coole  their  thirft,  which  they  alfo  commended.*’ 
Hudfon  made  the  northernmoll  part  of  the  land  then  in 
fight  to  be  in  about  81.  north  latitude;  but,  on  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fail  farther  north,  he  faw  more  land  joining  to  the 
fame,  “  trending  north  in  our  fight,  by  meanes  of  the 
cleerneffe  of  the  weather,  ftretching  farre  into  82  degrees ; 
and  by  the  bowing  or  fhewing  of  the  fkie  much  farther.” 

On  the  3  ill  of  July,  being  in  want  of  all  manner  of  ne- 
ceffaries,  the  weather  thick  and  foggy,  and  the  feafon 
being  too  far  advanced  to  make  further  difcovery  that 
year,  Hudfon  bore  up  in  his  little  bark  for  his  return 
home ;  and,  paflingBear  or  Cherry  Ifland,  arrived  fafely  in 
the  Thames  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  1607. 

Having  been  thus  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  pafs  to  the 
northward  of  Spitzbergen,  Hudfon  was  next  direfted  to 
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try  his  fuccefs  in  the  difcovery  of  a  north-eafi  paflage  to 
the  Eaft  Indies.  His  crew,  on  this  fecond  voyage,  was 
increafed  to  fourteen  men.  On  the  zzd  of  April,  1608, 
he  dropped  down  the  river,  and  on  the  3d  of  June  got 
fight  of  the  North  Cape  ;  and  it  is  deferving  of  remark, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  paflage,  he  made  three  obfer- 
vations  with  a  dipping-needle,  which  he  calls  the  inclina- 
tory  ;  the  firfl,  in  lat.  64.  52.  gave  8i°  of  inclination  ;  in 
lat.  67.  it  was  82°;  in  lat.  69.  40.  the  needle  inclined  84°  j 
and,  having  flood  to  the  north-eafi  till  he  reached  the 
lat.  74.  30.  the  inclination  of  the  needle  was  found  to  be 
86°.  In  75.  29.  Hudfon  firfl  fell  in  with  the  ice,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  pafs  through  it ;  but  found  it  fo  thick  and 
firm  after  proceeding  four  or  five  leagues,  that  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  return,  which  was  effected  with  a 
few  rubs  of  the  fhip  againfl  the  ice.  From  the  9th  to  the 
15th  of  June,  little  progrefs  was  made  on  account  of  the 
ice  and  fog.  On  the  latter  day,  being  then  in  lat.  75.  7. 
“  one  of  our  company,  (fays  Hudfon,)  looking  over- 
boord,  faw  a  mermaid;  and,  calling  up  fome  of  the  com- 
panie  to  fee  her,  one  more  came  up,  and  by  that  time  fhee 
was  come  clofe  to  the  (hip's  fide,  looking  earneitly  on  the 
men  :  a  little  after  a  fea  came  and  overturned  her  ;  from 
the  navill  upwards  her  backe  and  breads  were  like  a  wo¬ 
man’s,  (as  they  fay  that  faw  her,)  her  body  as  big  as  one 
of  us ;  her  fkin  very  white,  and  long  haire  hanging  downe 
behind,  of  colour  blacke  ;  in  her  going  downe  they  faw 
her  tayle,  which  was  like  the  tayle  of  a  porpofle,  and 
fpeeckled  like  a  macrell.  Their  names  that  f3w  her  were 
Thomas  Hilles  and  Robert  Rayner.” 

On  the  19th  of  June,  in  lat.  75.  22.  Hudfon  made  an 
obfervation  with  the  dipping-needle,  which,  if  at  all  cor- 
reft,  or  nearly  fo,  would  lead  to  a  conclufion  that  one  of 
the  magnetic  poles  was  then  at  no  great  didance  from  this 
parallel,  fomewhere  between  Cherry  Ifland  and  Nova 
Zembla ;  but  even  now,  with  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  which  philofophical  indruments  have  undergone, 
very  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  obfervations 
made  at  fea,  on  account  of  the  (hip’s  motion,  for  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  magnetic  needle.  On  the  25th,  it  is 
dated,  that  “  the  hope  of  a  paffage  was  gone  this  way  by 
meanes  of  our  neareneffe  to  Nova  Zembla  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  ice.”  They  landed  in  Nova  Zembla  in  about  lat. 
72.12.  and  found  whalebone  and  deer’s  horns;  and  the 
party  brought  on-board  two  dozen  of  fowl  and  fome  eggs. 
The  fea  was  full  of  morfes,  whales,  and  feals. 

Finding  little  hope  ofa  paffage  between  Newland  (Spitz- 
bergen)  and  Nova  Zembla,  “  my  purpofe,”  fays  Hudfon, 

“  was  by  the  Waygats  to  paffe  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ob,  and  to  double  that  way  the  North  Cape  of  Tartaria, 
or  to  give  reafon  wherefore  it  will  not  be.”  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  morfes,  however,  induced  him  to  hope  that  they 
might  defray  the  charge  of  the  voyage;  in  the  mean  time 
a  party  was  fent  up  a  large  river  flowing  from  the  north- 
eaflward,  to  fee  if  a  paflage  could  not  be  found  that  way 
into  a  more  eaflerly  fea  ;  but,  having  traced  it  to  one  fa¬ 
thom  in  depth,  they  returned.  “  Generally,”  fays  Hud¬ 
fon,  “  all  the  land  of  Nova  Zembla  that  yet  wee  have 
feene  is  to  a  man’s  eye  a  pleafant  land  ;  much  mayne 
high  land  with  no  fnow  on  it,  looking  in  fome  places 
greene,  and  deere  feeding  thereon  ;  and  the  hills  are  partly 
covered  with  fnow  and  partly  bare.”  Hudfon  is  the  only 
navigator  that  mentions  deer  on  Nova  Zembla  5  and  he 
-was  probably  miflaken.  He  adds,  “  it  is  no  marvell  that 
there  is  fo  much  ice  in  the  fea  toward  the  pole,  fo  many 
founds  and  rivers  being  in  the  lands  of  Nova  Zembla  and 
Newland  to  ingender  it;  befides  the  coafls  of  Pechora, 
Ruflia,  and  Greenland,  with  Lappia,  as  by  proofes  I  finde 
by  my  travcll  in  thefe  parts  ;  by  means  of  which  ice  I  fup- 
pofe  there  will  be  no  navigable  paflage  this  way.”  He 
therefore  flood  to  the  weftward,  “  being  out  of  hope  to 
finde  paflage  by  the  north-eaft;”  and  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
guft,  1608,  arrived  at  Gravefend. 

The  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  had  fet  forth  the  two 
preceding  voyages,  appear  now  to  have  given  up  all  hope 


of  finding  a  paflage  either  by  the  north  pole  or  the  north- 
eafi  ;  but  Hudfon  was  probably  more  fanguine  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations;  for  we  now  find  him  employed  by  the  Dutch 
in  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  account  of  this  voyage, 
written  by  Robert  Ivet  of  Limehoufe,  is  very  long,  and 
very  uninterefling,  at  lead  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  northern 
difcovery.  In  fadl,  one  fcarcely  can  form  any  notion, 
from  the  perufal  of  it,  what  could  originally  have  been  its 
principal  objedl.  He  firfl  doubles  the  North  Cape,  as  if 
proceeding  in  quefl  of  a  north-eafi  paflage;  but  prefently, 
without  any  reafon  being  afligned,  we  find  him  turning 
back  to  the  weftward,  palling  the  Feroe-iflands,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Newfoundland  ;  from  thence  he  diredls  Jjis 
courfe  down  the  coaft  of  America,  as  far  as  Charleftown, 
then  back  again  to  Cape  Cod  ;  and,  finally,  difcovers 
Hudfon1  s  River,  which  he  enters,  and  on‘ which  the  Dutch 
afterwards  founded  a  fettlement. 

Next  year  the  public  attention  of  the  Britifli  nation 
was  again  turned  to  the  north-wejhvarcl.  Sir  John  Wol- 
ftenholm,  fir  Dudley  Digges,  and  fome  others,  were  fo 
thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a  north-weft 
paflage,  that  they  fitted  out  a  veflel  at  their  own  expenfe, 
and  gave  the  command  of  her  to  Henry  Hudfon,  whofe 
character  had  long  been  eftablifhed  as  an  experienced  and 
enterprifing  feaman.  Of  this  voyage,  which  terminated 
fo  fatally  to  the  brave  commander,  we  have  only  a  very 
meagre  account,  as  lead  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  laid  to 
have  been  written  by  Hudfon  himfelf;  enough,  however, 
to  (how  that  he  pafled  through  the  (trait  into  the  medi¬ 
terranean  fea,  improperly  enough  called  a  bay,  both  of 
which  bear  his  name.  The  fhip  appropriated  for  this  fer- 
vice  was  the  Difcovery,  of  55  tons,  victualled  only,  as  it 
would  appear,  for  fix  months.  She  left  the  river  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1610,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  arrived  off 
the  entrance  of  Frobifher’s  Strait;  but,  on  account  of  the 
ice  and  contrary  winds,  was  compelled  to  ply  to  the  weft¬ 
ward  for  nearly  a  month,  when,  on  the  6th  of  July,  (he 
reached  fome  rocks  and  iflands,  which  Hudfon  named  tire 
Ifles  of  God's  Mercies.  Still  plying  to  the  weftward,  Hud¬ 
fon  obferved  more  land,  in  latitude  61.  24.  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Dejire  Provoked.  On  the  25th  more 
land  was  feen,  and  named  Magna  Britannia,  the  fhip 
being  then  in  625.  On  the  2d  of  Auguft,  they  had  fight 
of  a  fair  headland,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Salif- 
bury's  Foreland;  and  failing  from  thence  weft-fouth-weft 
fourteen  leagues,  and  then  feven  leagues  farther,  they 
found  themfelves  in  the  mouth  of  a  great  ftrait,  in  which 
they  had  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms.  This  ftrait  is  formed 
by  the  north-weft  point  of  Labrador,  which  was  named 
by  Hudfon  Cape  Woljlenholm,  and  a  duller  of  iflands  to 
the  north-weftward  of  it,  the  neareft  headland  of  which 
he  named  Cape  Digges.  From  hence  the  land  was  found 
to  trend  to  the  fouthward,  and  a  large'  fea  opened  out. — 
Here  Hudfon’s  brief  remarks  end  ;  and  the  account  of  the 
remaining  part  of  this  unfortunate  voyage  is  given  by 
one  Abacuk  Pricket,  on  whofe  narrative  very  little  de¬ 
pendence  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  placed  ;  as  to  the  difco- 
veries  made  after  Hudfon’s  death,  it  is  perfectly  ufelefs. 
He  fcarcely  gives  a  date,  diftance,  or  latitude ;  and  his 
account  of  the  mutinous  proceedings  of  the  crewmuft  be 
received  with  caution,  and  indeed  creates  no  little  fuf- 
picion  as  to  its  veracity,  from  his  connection  with  the 
mutineers,  and  his  being  permitted  to  remain  with  them 
in  the  fhip. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  furnifhes  an  awful  example  of 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  mutiny  and  difobedience 
to  lawful  command  on-board  a  fhip  at  fea  never  fail  to 
bring  the  unhappy  men  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime. 
Pricket  fays,  that  Hudfon,  being  befet  with  ice,  and  al- 
moft  defpairing  whether  he  fhould  ever  get  free  from  it5 
brought  out  his  card,  and  fhowed  the  (hip’s  company 
that  he  had  entered  the  ftrait  above  a  hundred  leagues 
farther  than  any  Englifhman  had  been  before;  and  there¬ 
fore  left  it  to  their  choice  whether  they  were  difpofed  to 
proceed  j  on  which  fome  were  of  one  mind  and  fome  of 
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another;  fome  wifhing  themfelves  at  home,  and  fome  not 
caring  where  they  were  if  once  out  of  the  ice;  but,  he 
adds,  “  there  were  fome  who  then  fpake  words  which 
were  remembered  a  great  while  after.”  The  firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  mutiny  is  dated  to  have  been  produced  by 
Hudfon  difplacing  the  mate  and  boatfwain,  “  for  words 
fpoken  when  in  the  ice,”  and  appointing  others.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  fouth,  they  entered  a  bay  on  Michaelmas- 
day,  and  gave  it  that  name ;  and  here  it  would  feem  the 
difcontent  was  increafed  by  the  mailer  infilling  to  weigh 
the  anchor  while  the  reft  were  deiirous  of  remaining  there. 
Having  fpent  three  months  “  in  alabyrinth  without  end,” 
they  at  length  found  a  place  on  the  ill  of  November, 
where  they  hauled  the  Ihip  a-ground,  and  on  the  10th 
were  frozen  in.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  John 
■Williams,  the  gunner,  died  ;  on  which  occafion  Pricket 
ejaculates,  “  God  pardon  the  mailer’s  uncharitable  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  man  !”  And  now  we  are  let  into  Abacuk’s 
ftory  of  the  confpiracy. 

Henry  Hudfon  had  taken  into  his  houfe  in  London  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Greene,  of  good  and  refpeft- 
able  parents,  but  an  abandoned  profligate,  whom  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  to  fea  “  becaufe  he  could  write  well,” 
though  in  all  probability  from  the  more  humane  motive 
of  faving  him  from  ruin.  This  perfon  quarrelled  with 
the  furgeon  and  others  of  the  crew.  Pricket  fpeaks  fa¬ 
vourably  of  his  manhood;  “  but  for  religion,  he  would 
fay,  he  was  cleane  paper,  w’hereon  he  might  write  what 
liee  would.”  Having  thus  got  rid  of  every  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  it  follows,  of  courfe,  that  no  moral  tie  could  bind 
him,  and  he  foon  began  to  confpire  againft  his  benefaftor. 
The  provifions  growing  fhort,  increafed  the  difcontent  of 
the  crew  ;  but,  for  the  fil'd  three  months,  this  part  of  the 
country  abounded  with  fuch  coveys  of  milk-white  par¬ 
tridges,  that  they  killed  above  a  hundred  dozen,  belides 
others  of  different  forts  ;  and,  when  the  partridges  left 
them  in  the  fpring,  their  place  was  fupplied  with  fwans, 
geefe,  ducks,  and  teals,  but  all  of  them  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  ;  fo  difficult,  he  tells  us,  that  they  were  reduced  to 
eat  the  mofs  and  frogs  ;  but,  the  ice  breaking  up,  feven 
men  were  fent  out  in  the  boat,  and  returned  the  firft  day 
with  five  hundred  fifh  as  big  as  good  herrings,  and  fome 
trouts  ;  this  fupply,  however,  foon  failed  them,  Hudfon 
now  began  to  make  preparations  for  leaving  the  bay  in 
which  they  had  wintered;  previous  to  which  he  delivered 
out  all  the  bread,  being  a  pound  to  each  man  for  about  a 
fortnight,  “  and  he  wept  when  he  gave  it  unto  them.” 
They  had  five  cheefes,  which  were  alfo  divided  among 
them,  and  which  afforded  three  pounds  and  a  half  for 
feven  days.  They  then  flood  to  the  north-weft;  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  June  fell  in  with  ice  ;  and  on  the  21ft,  being 
Hill  in  the  ice,  Wilfon  the  boatfwain  and  Greene  came  to 
Pricket,  who  was  lying  lame  in  his  cabin,  and  told  him 
that  they  and  the  reft  of  their  affociates  meant  to  turn 
the  mailer  and  all  the  fick  into  the  boat,  and  leave  them 
to  fhift  for  themfelves  ;  that  there  was  not  fourteen  days’ 
vi&uals  left  for  the  whole  crew  ;  that  they  had  not  eaten 
any  thing  the  laft  three  days,  and  were  therefore  re- 
folved  “  either  to  mend  or  end ;  and  what  they  had 
begun,  they  would  go  through  with  it,  or  die.”  Pricket 
of  courfe  fays  he  tried  to  difluade  them  from  their  defign, 
but  that  Greene  bade  hint  to  hold  his  tongue,  for  he 
knew  the  word,  and  he  would  rather  be  hanged  at  home 
than  ftarved  abroad.  Prefently  came  five  or  lix  others  to 
Pricket’s  cabin,  where  the  following  oath  was  adminif- 
tered  to  each  of  the  confpirators  :  “You  fliall  fwear  truth 
to  God,  your  prince,  and  country;  you  fhall  do  nothing 
but  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  adlion  in 
hand,  and  harm  to  no  man  ;”  and  fo  it  very  foon  ap¬ 
peared  ;  for,  on  Hudfon’s  coming  out  of  his  cabin,  they 
feized  and  bound  his  arms  behind  him  ;  and,  on  his  afking 
them  what  they  meant,  they  told  him  he  fhould  know 
when  he  was  in  the  boat.  The  boat  was  accordingly 
hauled  along  fide,  “  and  the  poore  ficke  and  lame  men 
were  called  upon  to  get  them  out  of  their  cabbins  into 


the  fhallop.”  Immediately  the  captain,  his  fon,  and 
feven  others,  were  driven  into  the  boat ;  and  a  fowling- 
piece,  fome  powder  and  fhot,  a  few  pikes,  an  iron  pot,  a 
little  meal,  and  fome  other  articles,  thrown  in  at  the 
fame  time.  The  mutineers  then  cut  the  tow-rope,  and 
let  her  go  adrift  among  the  ice,  where  fhe  was  left  with 
thefe  unfortunate  men,  in  a  lituation  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  horror,  and  a  feeling  of  deep  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  brutal  perpetrators  of  this  moll  atrocious 
a<5l ;  and  moll  of  all,  at  the  bafe  ingratitude  of  the  wretch 
who  had  been  fed,  clothed,  and  refeued  from  ruin,  by 
Hudfon.  They  were  never  heard  of  more. 

As  foon  as  the  boat  was  out  of  fight,  Pricket  fays 
Greene  came  to  him  and  told  him,  that  it  was  the  will  of 
the  fliip’s  company  that  he  (Pricket)  ftiould  go  up  into 
the  mailer’s  cabin,  and  take  charge  of  it,  which,  after 
fome  reluctance,  he  tells  us  he  did.  The  firft  difpute 
among  the  people  vvas,  which  way  they  fhould  fleer ;  one 
being  for  Handing  to  the  north-weft,  and  another  to  the 
north-eaft  ;  however,  they  were  foon  befet  in  the  ice, 
where  they  remained  fhut  up  for  fourteen  days ;  and, 
when  at  length  they  efcaped  from  the  ice,  their  provifions 
were  all  gone,  but  they  reached  fome  iflands  on  which 
they  gathered  cockle-grafs  to  eat.  They  now  began  to- 
talk  among  themfelves  that  England  would  be  no  fafe 
place  for  them  ;  “  and  Henry  Greene  fwore  the  fhippe 
fhould  not  come  into  any  place,  but  keep  the  fea  /till, 
till  he  had  the  king’s  majeftie’s  hand  and  feale  to  fhew 
for  his  fafety;”  and  this  Greene  at  length  became  their 
captain. 

On  the  27th  of  July  they  reached  fome  ifland  near 
Cape  Digges,  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  Hudfon’s  Strait, 
where  they  got  fome  gulls  to  feed  upon,  and  fome  cockle- 
grafs  ;  and  here  they  met  with  a  great  number  of  favages, 
with  whom  at  firft  they  were  on  friendly  terms;  but  a 
quarrel  foon  enfued,  in  which  Greene  was  killed,  and 
three  died  of  the  wounds  they  had  received  in  the  feuffie. 
Pricket,  after  fighting  manfully,  by  his  own  account, 
was  alfo  feverely  wounded  ;  “  and  thus,”  he  lays,  “  you 
have  heard  the  tragicall  end  of  Henry  Greene  and  his 
mates,  thefe  four  being  the  only  luftie  men  in  all  the  Ihip.” 
The  furvivors,  fays  Purchas,  were  now  in  the  moll  dread¬ 
ful  plight;  provifions  nearly  gone,  and  themfelves  cut  off 
from  the  only  fpot  on  which  they  had  calculated  on  pro¬ 
curing  a  fupply  of  fea-fowl.  They  contrived,  however, 
to  procure  about  three  hundred  of  thefe  fowls.  They 
now  Hood  to  the  weftward,  and  endeavoured  to  (hape 
their  courfe  for  Ireland.  They  had  a  little  meal  left,  and 
with  this  and  half  a  fea-fowl  a-day  to  each  man,  they  made 
a  kind  of  pottage.  “  We  had  flayed  our  fowle,  for  they 
will  not  pull ;  and  Robert  Ivet  was  the  firft  to  make  ufe 
of  the  Ikins  by  burning  off  the  feathers  ;  fo  they  became 
a  great  dilh  of  meate,  and,  as  for  the  garbidge,  it  was  not 
throwne  away.  At  length  was  all  our  meate  fpent,  and 
our  fowle  reftie  and  dry  ;  but,  being  no  remedy,  we  were 
content  with  the  fait  broth  for  dinner,  and  the  halfe- 
fowle  for  fupper.”  Nor  was  this  the  worft  ;  they  were 
compelled  at  laft  to  eat  their  candles,  and  to  fry  the  Ikins 
and  cru/hed  bones  of  the  fowl  in  candle-greafe,  which, 
with  a  little  vinegar,  is  ftated  to  have  made  “  a  good  dilh 
of  meate.”  Juft  before  they  reached  the  land,  and  the 
laft  of  their  fowls  was  in  the  fteep-tub,  Robert  Ivet, 
whom  Hudfon  is  faid  to  have  difplaced  as  mate,  and  next 
to  Greene  the  chief  mutineer,  died  for  Iheer  want.  They 
were  now  in  the  Bay  of  Galloway,  where  they  met  with 
a  Fowey  filhing-fmack,  the  people  of  which  agreed,  for  a 
certain  fum,  to  carry  them  into  Plymouth. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  Pricket’s  narrative ;  and,  meagre 
and  fufpicious  as  it  is,  the  moll  remarkable  circumftance 
is,  that  it  appeared  fatisfa£lory  in  England  ;  at  lead  no 
further  inquiry  feems  to  have  been  made  into  the  moil  in¬ 
human  and  atrocious  a£l  that  had  been  committed* 
Pricket,  it  is  true,  had  difpofed  of  the  principal  muti¬ 
neers;  and  no  doubt  himfelf  and  thofe  few  who  returned 
homemade  it  out  that  they  were  compelled  to  enter  into 
1  the.-. 
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the  confpiracy,  or  at  leaffc  to  remain  neutral.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  part  of  Hudfon’s  Journal  which  they 
brought  home  terminates  on  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1610,  when 
between  the  Capes  Wolftenholme  and  Digges  ;  but  Hud- 
fon  was  not  feized  and  thru  ft  into  the  boat  till  the  21ft  of 
June,  161 1.  Is  it  notthen  very  furprifing  that  no  inquiry 
fhould  have  been  made  for  the  matter's  journal  during 
this  long  period  ?  Pricket  was  the  very  perfon  to  have 
been  made  accountable;  for  he  admits  that  he  took  charge 
of  the  matter's  cabin,  and  that  Greene  gave  him  the  key 
of  the  matter's  chett.  A  llirewd  navigator,  commenting 
on  the  trail  factions  of  this  voyage,  fays,  “  Well,  Pricket,  I 
am  in  great  doubt  of  thy  fidelity  to  Matter  Hudfon.” 
North-weft  Fox,  p.  117. 

In  the  year,  1609,  the  Mufcovy  Company  had  taken 
formal  potfeffion  of  an  itland  in  the  latitude  of  74.  30. 
ftrft  difcovered  by  Barentz  in  1596,  and  called  by  him 
Bear  f/land,  but  fince  and  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Cherry  IJlmid,  having  been  fo  denominated  by  Stephen 
Bennet  (who  went  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery  in  1603)  in 
honour  of  “the  worlhipful  Francis  Cherie.”  In  the 
following- year,  1610,  fir  Thomas  Smith  and  the  reft  of 
the  Mufcovy  Company  fitted  out  the  Amity,  a  bark  of 
70  tons,  for  a  farther  difcovery  to  be  made  towards  the 
North  Pole,  either  for  trade  or  a  paftage  that  way  ;  of 
"w  hich  fhip  Jonas  Poole,  who  had  been  on  all  the  former 
voyages,  was  appointed  mailer.  He  palled  the  North 
Cape  on  the  2d  of  May,  “after  many  ftormes,  much  cold, 
finow,  and  extreame  frofts.”  He  made  the  latitude  of 
Cherry  Illand  on  the  6th,  but  could  not  approach  it  on 
account  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  ice,  among  which  “  the 
-fa  ip  had  many  a  knocke.”  He  flood  on  to  the  northward  ; 
and,  on  the  16th  of  May,  faw  land  in  76.  50.  which  was, 
of  courfe,  a  part  of  Spitzbergen.  The  boat  was  fent  011- 
fnore  ;  and,  the  people  finding  a  deer’s  horn,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Horn  Sound  to  the  bay  in  which  they  landed; 
and  to  the  land  firft  feen,  about  four  leagues  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  bay,  that  of  Mufcovy  Mount.  Leaving  this 
part  of  the  coalt,  he  flood  firft  to  the  weftward,  then  to 
the  northward,  and  in  lat.  77.  25.  finds  the  weather  on 
the  17th  of  May  “  very  warme,  and  farre  temperater” 
than  at  the  North  Cape  at  the  fame  period  of  the  year. 
On  the  19  th,  however,  he  fays,  “it  was  very  thick  fogges, 
with  w’ind,  froft,  and  fnow,  and  cold,  that  I  thinke  they 
did  ftrive  here  which  of  them  Ihouid  have  the  fuperio- 
ritie.”  Such  was  the  continuance  of  fog,  that  he  com¬ 
plains  of  not  being  able  to  fee  the  fun  on  the  meridian 
for  five  days,  and  not  at  all  for  fixty  hours,  though  con- 
flantly  above  the  horizon.  In  78.  37.  he  named  the  head¬ 
land  of  a  fmall  illand  Fair  Foreland ;  and  here  he  aftures 
himfelf  “  that  a  paffage  may  be  as  foone  attayned  this  way, 
by  the  pole,  as  any  unknowne  way  whatfoever,  by  reafon 
the  fun  doth  give  a  great  heat  in  this  climate ;  and  the 
ice  that  freezeth  here  is  nothing  fo  huge  as  I  have  feen  in 
73  degrees.  On  a  fmall  illand  he  killed  a  great  number  of 
deer,  and  gave  to  the  bay  the  name  of  Deer  Sound ;  after 
this  they  (lew  feveral  bears,  and  a  multitude  of  the  wal¬ 
rus,  or  fea-horfe.  “The  tenth  day,”  he  goes  on  to  fay, 
“  I  went  on-fhoore  and  flue  five  deeres,  with  the  which, 
and  them  that  I  flue  before,  I  have  lengthened  out  my 
vifituals,  blefled  be  the  Creator  of  the  world,  which  hath 
not  made  any  part  thereof  in  vaine,  but  fo  that  in  thefe 
parts  (which  hath  feemed  impoflible  to  our  anceltors  to 
bee  travelled  unto,  by  reafon  of  the  extreame  cold  which 
they  fuppofed  to  be  here)  I  find  the  ayre  temperate  in 
the  lands,  and  nothing  fo  cold  as  I  have  found  at  Cherry 
Illand  in  five  feverall  voyages.  Moreover,  in  this  land  I 
have  feene  great  (lore  of  deere,  which  have  neither  bark 
nor  tree  to  Ihelter  them  from  the  nipping  cold  of  winter, 
nor  yet  any  extraordinarie  pafture  to  refrefh  them.  If 
they  (I  fay),  having  nothing  but  the  rockes  for  a  houfe, 
and  rite  Harry  canopie  for  a  covering,  doe  live  here,  why 
may  not  man,  which  hath  all  the  gifts  of  God  beftowed 
upon  him  for  his  health  and  fuccour  ?”  Journal  of  Jonas 
Poole ,  in  Purchas,  vol.iii.p.  703.  j 


The  fartheft  latitude  reached  in  this  voyage  was  79.  50; 
in  which  parallel  was  fituated  a  part  of  land,  to  which 
Poole  gave  the  name  of  Gurnerd's  Nofe,  leading  into  Fa  ire 
Haven,  w'here  he  alfo  met  with  and  killed  feveral  deer, 
which  were  in  fuch  excellent  condition,  that  both  thefe 
and  moft  of  them  which  had  before  been  killed  had  two 
and  three  inches  thick  of  fat  upon  them.  In  Deer  Sound 
they  found  fea-coal,  which  burned  very  .well.  Towards 
the  end  of  July  he  flood  to  the  fouth ward,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  calling  at  Cherry  Illand  ;  but  the  ice  w'as  1b 
thickly  packed  that  he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  homewards,  arriving  in  London  on  the  laft  day  of 
Auguft. 

This  voyage,  as  appears  by  the  commiflion  given  to 
Poole,  was  intended,  not  only  as  an  experiment  to  “  catch 
a  whale  or  two,”  and  to  kill  fea-morfes,  but  alfo  for 
northern  difcovery.  It  thus  fets  out:  “Inafmuch  as  it 
hath  pleafed  Almightie  God,  through  the  induftry  of 
yourfelfe  and  others,  to  difcover  unto  our  nation  a  land 
lying  in  eightie  degrees  toward  the  North  Pole  ;  we  are 
defirous,  not  only  to  difcover  farther  to  the  northward, 
along  the  faid  land,  to  find  whether  the  fame  be  an  illand 
or  a  mayne,  and  which  way  the  fame  doth  trend,  either 
to  the  eaftward  or  to  the  weftward  of  the  pole  ;  as  alfo 
whether  the  fame  be  inhabited  by  any  people,  or  whether 
there  be  an  open  fea  farther  northward  then  hath  been 
already  difcovered  :  for  accomplilhing  of  all  which  our 
defires  we  have  made  choice  of  you,  and  to  that  end  have 
entertained  you  into  ourferyice  for  certaine  yeares  upon 
a  ftipend  certayne  ;  not  doubting  but  you  will  fo  carrie 
yourfelfe  in  the  bufinefle  for  which  you  were  fo  enter- 
tayned,  as  God  may  be  glorified,  our  countrey  benefited, 
yourfelfe  credited,  and  we  in  our  defires  latisfied,  &c.” 

Jonas  Poole  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  fervant, 
and  a  good  and  well-experienced  mariner  ;  but  Purchas 
tells  ns  that,  after  this  voyage,  as  he  had  heard,  “he  was 
miferably  and  bafely  murthered  betwixt  Ratcliffe  and 
London  ;”  notwithftanding  which  he  continues  to  give 
two  more  voyages,  performed  afterwards,  and  written  by 
Jonas  Poole  himfelf. 

The  lame  company  fent  out  the  following  year  a  large 
fhip  of  150  tons,  of  which  Stephen  Bennet  was  mafter, 
and  Thomas  Edge  fadtor,  “for  the  killing  of  the  whale  ;” 
and,  as  this  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  voyage  under¬ 
taken  exprefsly  for  that  pui-pofe,  it  is  Hated,  that  “they 
have  bin  at  the  charge  of  procuring  of  fixe  men  of  Saint 
John  de  Luz  accuftomed  to  that  function.”  Jonas  Poole 
accompanied  this  Ihip  as  mafter  of  the  Elizabeth,  with 
two  others,  which  were  to  proceed,  one  to  St.  Nicholas 
or  Archangel,  the  other  to  Nova  Zembla.  While  the 
fhips  were  engaged  in  filhing,  Poole  Hood  to  the  north w’ard 
as  high  as  80®,  near  Spitzbergen,  then  crofled  to  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Greenland,  near  Sanderfon’s  Hold-with-Hope, 
and  fays  he  ran  about  forty  leagues  to  the  weftward  of 
the  eafternmoft  part  of  the  land  as  it  was  then  laid  down 
in  his  charts  ;  he  next  flood  acrofs  to  Cherry  Illand,  and 
again  proceeded  to  Spitzbergen,  where  he  found  part  of 
the  crew  of  the  large  Ihip  on-lhore,  Hie  having  been  loft 
in  the  ice  ;  they  afterwards  were  taken  on-board  a  veftel 
from  Hull,  which  carried  them  home. 

The  next  year,  1612,  the  fame  company  of  merchants 
fent  out  two  fliips,  the  Whale  and  the  Sea-horfe,  under 
Jonas  Poole.  On  their  arrival  at  Cherry  Illand,  they 
found  a  Ihip  from  Holland,  in  which  one  Alan  Salowes, 
an  Englilhman,  was  pilot.  From  Cherry  Illand,  Poole 
proceeded  to  Spitzbergen  5  and,  being  in  Foul  Sound,  the 
faid  Alan  Salowes  came  on-board,  and  reported,  that  his 
merchant  (the  Dutchman)  “had  broke  his  necke  down 
a  cliffe.”  Here  alfo  Poole  metwith  one  Thomas  Marma- 
duke,  of  Hull,  in  a  Ihip  called  the  Hopewell,  which  how¬ 
ever  foon  left  them,  and  Hood  to  the  northward.  “This 
Ihip,”  (Poole  fays,)  “  as  we  were  afterward  informed, 
difcovered  as  farre  as  82  degrees,  two  degrees  beyond 
Hakluyt’s  Headland.”  This  is  the  higheft  degree  of  la¬ 
titude  mentioned  to  which  any  Ihip  had  yet  proceeded, 

except 
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except  we  give  credit  to  the  account  fuppofed  to  have 
been  received  from  Adams  by  the  Jefuits  of  Japan. 

The  moral  character  of  Abacuk  Pricket  and  of  Robert 
Bylot  would  not  feem  to  have  fuffered  very  greatly  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Merchant- Adventurers,  on  account  of  the 
unhappy  cataftrophe  which  befel  Hudfon  ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  prefumed  that  they  fubffantiated  by  proof 
their  innocence  of  all  participation  in  that  atrocious 
tranfaftion.  We  find,  at  leaft,  that  both  were  engaged 
to  proceed  on  the  fame  voyage  the  following  year,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  (afterwards  SirThomas)  Button, 
a  gentleman  then  in  the  fervice  of  prince  Henry,  (eldeft 
foil  of  king  James  I.)'  an  able  feaman  and  a  man  of  very 
confiderable  talent.  The  two  (hips  fitted  out  for  this  new 
voyage  of  difeovery  bore  the  fame  names  as  thole  under 
the  celebrated  Cook,  when  on  the  fame  fervice,  but  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  America — the  HefohUion  and  the 
D if cover y  ;  the  former  of  which  was  commanded  by  fir 
Thomas,  the  latter  by  captain  Ingram.  Sir  Thomas 
Button  had  with  him  befides,  on  this  voyageof  difeovery, 
a  relation  of  the  name  of  Gibbons,  and  one  captain 
Hawkridge ;  both  volunteers,  and  men  of  reputed  Ikill 
and  experience.  The  two  (hips,  being  in  all  refpedts 
ready  for  fea  and  victualled  for  eighteen  months,  took 
their  departure  early  in  May,  1612. 

For  reafons  that  one  cannot  well  comprehend,  the  voy¬ 
age  of  fir  Thomas  Button  was  never publilhed,  either  by 
himfelf  or  by  any  competent  authority  ;  a  fort  of  myfte- 
rious  fecrecy  being  kept  up,  though  feveral  details,  col¬ 
lected  from  different  perfons  employed  on  it,  and  from 
verbal  information,  as  well  as  fome  abftraCts  laid  to  be 
taken  from  Button’s  own  journal  by  fir  Thomas  Roe, 
were  fome  years  afterwards  printed  by  North-weft  Fox,  in 
the  introductory  part  of  his  own  voyage. 

The  opening  of  Hudfon’s  Strait  into  a  great  weftern 
fea,  and  the  report  in  Pricket’s  journal  of  Hudfon’s  fliip 
having  been  floated  off  a  rock  near  Cape  Digges,  by  a 
high  tide  flowing  from  the  'weftward,  are  the  reafons  af- 
flgned  for  undertaking  this  new  voyage  of  difeovery.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  humanity  had  fome  (hare 
in  the  bufinefs,  and  that  one  of  the  objeCts  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  might  be  that  of  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Hudfon  and  his  companions.  The  intention 
at  any  rate  was  to  follow  the  track  of  Hudfon  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  arriving  off  the  ftrait,  Button  flood  direCtly 
to  the  weftward  for  Digges’s  Ifland,  where  he  remained 
about  a  week  employed  in  fitting  up  a  pinnace  which  had 
been  brought  out  in  pieces  from  England.  He  then  conti¬ 
nued  to  proceed  to  the  weftward,  till  he  made  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  the  large  ifland,  which  in  fome  charts  is  called 
Southampton  Ifland,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Carey's  Swan's-Neft  ;  and  from  hence  (till  failing  vvefterly 
he  fell  in  with  more  land  on  the  main  coaft  of  America, 
in  lat.  60.  40.  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hopes  checked. 
A  ftorm  coming  on,  the  two  ihips  flood  to  the  louthward 
down  Hudfon’s  Bay ;  and  on  the  15th  of  Auguft,  entered 
the  mouth  of  a  river  in  lat.  57.  10.  which  was  named  by 
Button  Neljon's  River,  fo  called  from  the  mafter  of  his 
ihip,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  fo  lofe,  and  who  was  in¬ 
terred  at  this  place. 

The.f’ealon  being  far  advanced,  and  Button  feeing  it 
would  be  expedient  to  winter  here  rather  than  in  a  more 
northerly  latitude,  his  firft  care  was  to  fee  lire  the  two 
(hips  againlt  the  wind  and  tides  and  the  floating  ice,  which 
he  learned  from  early  experience  might  be  expeffed  to  be 
if  i  1 1  more  troublefome  in  thecourle  of  the  winter.  Many 
of  the  people  died  from  the  feverecold,  thotigh  the  river 
was  not  frozen  over  till  the  16th  of  February.  The  wea¬ 
ther  however  was  frequently  mild,  and  Button  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  by  employing  his  people  on-fliore  in  killing 
game.  The  quantity  of  partridges  was  fo  abundant  and 
fo  eafily  procured,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  taken  and 
confumed  no  lefs  than  eighteen  hundred  dozen.  Healfo 
contrived,  like  a  wife  commander,  to  keep  the  crew  em¬ 
ployed  during  theirconfinementtothefhip,  well  knowing 
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that  the  beft  way  of  preventing  men  from  murmuring, 
difeontent,  and  fecret  confpiracies,  was  to  divert  their 
minds  from  dwelling  on  their  own  unpleafant  fituation. 
To  the  inferior  officers  he  put  queftions  concerning  the 
route  of  their  late  navigation,  and  engaged  them  in  com¬ 
paring  each  other’s  obfervations  as  to  the  courfes  they 
had  run,  the  fet  of  the  tides,  the  latitudes  of  the  places 
they  had  touched  at ;  and  apparently  confulting  them 
what  they  fhould  do,  and  whatcourfe  purfue,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  fpring.  Everyman  in  the  fliip  by  thefe  means 
felt  himfelf  of  fome  importance,  and  took  an  intereft  in 
the  further  profecution  of  the  voyage.  Among  others 
we  find  an  anfwer  given  by  one  Jolias  Hubert,  the  pilot 
of  the  Refolution,  to  the  queltion,  How  the  difeovery 
might  be  beft  profecuted  when  they  fhould  be  able  to  go 
to  fea  ?  which  (hows  the  found  notions  entertained  by 
this  man  refpedling  the  true  mode  of  fearehing  for  the 
paffage  :  “  My  anfwer,”  he  fays,  “  to  this  demand  is,  to 
fearch  to  the  northward  about  this  weftern  land,-  until, 
if  it  be  poffible,  that  we  may  find  the  flood- coming  from 
the  weftward,  and  to  bend  our  courfes  againft  that  (food, 
following  the  ebb,  fearehing  that  way  for  the-  paffage. 
For  this  flood  which  we  have  had  from  the  eaftward,  I 
cannot  be  perfuaded,  but  that  they  are  the  veins  of  fome 
head-land  to  the  northward  of  the  Checks,  and  by  the 
inlets  of  rivers  which  let  the  flood-tides  into  them;  which 
headlands  being  found,  I  do  affure  myfelf  that  the  tide 
will  be  found  to  come  from  the  weftward.”  The  ice  broke 
up  from  Nelfon’s  River  on  the  21ft  of  April;  but  they 
did  not  quit  their  winteranchorage  till  two  months  after¬ 
wards,  when  they  flood  to  the  northward,  exploring  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  America,  conformably  with  Hubert’s 
idea,  as  high  along  the  land  of  Southampton  Ifland  as  65°. 
Proceeding  again  to  the  fouthward,  Button  fell  in  with 
fome  iflands  which  he  named  Muncel's IJlands,  and  which 
are  now  marked  on  the  charts  as  Mansfield's  IJlands.  To 
the  extreme  point  of  Southampton  Illand,  lying  to  the 
weftward  of  Carey’s  Swan’s-Neft,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  Southampton,  and  to  that  on  the  eaftof  it  Cape  Pent - 
hrohe.  After  this  he  palled  Cape  Chidley,  and  in  fixteeii 
days  reached  England  in  the  autumn  of  1613. 

There  feems  to  have  been  no  reafon  why  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  voyage  of  fir  Thomas  Button  fhould  have 
been  kept  fecret,  or  publifhed  only  piecemeal.  He  was 
the  firft  who  reached  the  eaftern  coaft  of  America  on  the 
weftern  -  fide  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  difeovered  Nelfon’s 
River,  which  has  long  been  the  principal  fettlement  of 
the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company.  He  was  jirongly  pojfejfed 
with  the  idea  of  the  exiftence  of  a  north-wejl  pafj'age  ;  and 
he  told  Mr.  Briggs,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  that 
he  had  convinced  king  James  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 
which  is  laid  tohave  had  fo  much  influence  with  the  Ad¬ 
venturers  as  to  induce  them  to  makeafurther  attempt  the 
following- year. 

In  the  fame  year  that  fir  Thomas  Button  failed  from 
England,  James  Hall  alfo  made  a  fourth  voyage,  with 
two  fmall  veflels,  called  the  Patience  and  Heart’s  Eafc, 
fitted  out  by  a  new  fet  of  merchant-adventurers  of  Loti-  ■ 
don,  of  whom  Mr.  Alderman  Cockin  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  partners  ;  but  it  proved  fatal  to 
the  perfevering  commander  of  this  expedition,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  by  the  dart  of  an  Efquimaux  on  the 
coaft  of  Greenland.  The  little  that  is  known  of  this 
voyage  appears  to  have  been  written  by  William  Baffin  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  being  the  firft  on  record, 
in  which  a  method  is  laid  down,  as  then  pradtifed  by  him, 
for  determining  the  longitude  at  lea  by  an  obfervation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  the  method  he  made  ufe  of  fuf- 
ficiently  proves  that  Baffin  poffeffed  a  very  coniiderabls 
degree  of  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of 
navigation.  On  an  ifland  in  Cockin’s  Sound  he  firft  de¬ 
termined,  by  various  obfervations  of  the  fun,  both  above 
and  below  the  pole,  an  exafit  meridian  line  ;  he  fays,  “  O11 
the  9th  of  July  I  went  on-fhoare  the  illand,  being  a  faire 
morning,  and  oblerved  till  the  moone  came  juft  upon 
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the  meridian.  At  which  very  inftant  I  o'oferved  the 
funnes  height,  and  found  it  8  degrees  53  minutes  north, 
in  the  elevation  of  the  pole  65  degrees  20  minutes.  By 
the  which,  working  by  the  doCtrine  of  fphericall  trian¬ 
gles,  having  the  three  Tides  given,  to  wit,  the  complement 
of  the  pole’s  elevation,  the  complement  of  the  almecanter, 
and  the  complement  of  the  funnes  declination  ;  to  find 
out  the  quantity  of  the  angle  at  the  pole  :  I  fay,  by  this 
working,  I  found  it  to  be  4  of  the  clocke,  17  minutes, 
and  24  feconds.  Which,  when  I  had  done,  I  found  by 
mine  ephemerides,  that  the  moone  came  to  the  meridian 
at  London  that  morning  at  4  of  the  clocke,  25  minutes, 

34 feconds  ;  which  17  minutes  24  feconds,  fubtraCted  from 
250  34',  leaveth  8°  10'  of  time  for  the  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  betwixt  the  meridian  of  London  and  the  meridian 
palling  by  this  place  in  Greenland.  Now  the  moone’s 
motion  that  day  was  12  degrees  7  minutes,  which,  con¬ 
verted  into  minutes  of  time,  W'ere48  minutes  29  feconds  ; 
which,  working  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  the  vvorke 
is  thus  :  If  48  minutes  29  feconds  (the  time  that  the 
moone  commeth  to  the  meridian  fooner  that  day  then  the 
did  the  day  before)  give  360  (the  whole  circumference  of 
the  earth),  what  'hall  8  minutes  10  feconds  give — to  wit, 
60  degrees  30  minutes,  or  neere  thereabout  5  which  is  the 
difference  of  longitude  betweenethe  meridian  of  London 
and  this  place  in  Greenland,  called  Cockin’s  Sound, 
lying  to  the  vveftward  of  London.”  Baffin  admits  that 
the  operation  is  fbmewhat  difficult  and  troublefome,  and 
liable  to  error;  yet  the  importance  of  knowing  the  lon¬ 
gitude  of  places  renders  it,  in  his  opinion,  highly  expedi¬ 
ent  that  mariners  fliould  practice  fuch  things ;  and,  he 
adds,  “  I  know  fome  of  the  better  fort  which  are  able  to 
work  this  and  the  like  propofitions  exactly.”  Purchas, 
vol.  iii.  p.  832. 

From  Cochin’s  Sound  they  proceeded  towards  the  river, 

“  where  the  fuppofed  myne  fhould  be;”  from  which  ex- 
preflion  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  object  of  the  pre- 
fient  voyage  wras  the  difcovery  of  gold, -and  not  of  the 
north-welt  paffage.  The  weather  being  ftormy,  with  the 
wind  from  the  northward,  they  put  into  Ramelsford  on 
the  2 1  ft  of  July  5  and  here  about  forty  of  the  favages 
came  down  to  barter  with  them  :  “  at  which  time  our 
mafter,  James  Hall,  being  in  the  boate,  a  favage  with  his 
dart  Itrooke  him  a  deadly  wound  upon  the  right  fide, 
which  our  furgeon  did  thinke  did  peerce  his  liver.  We 
all  mufed  that  he  ftiould  ftrike  him,  and  offer  no  harme 
to  any  of  the  reft:  unleffe  it  were,  that  they  knew  he  was 
there  with  the  Danes  ;  for  out  of  that  river  they  carried 
away  five  of  the  people,  whereof  never  any  returned 
againe  ;  and  in  the  next  river  they  killed  a  great  number. 
All  that  day  he  lay  very  fore  pained,  looking  for  death 
every  houre;  and  on  Thurfday  the  three  and  twentieth, 
about  eight  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  he  dyed,  being 
very  penitent  for  all  his  former  offences.” 

Having  buried  the  mafter,  they  proceeded  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  entered  Cunningham’s  River,  where  they 
“  found  divers  places  where  the  Danes  had  digged  ;  it 
was  a  kinde  of  (fining  ftone,  which,  when  our  goldfmith, 
James  Carlile,  had  tried,  it  was  found  of  no  value,  and 
had  no  mettall  at  all  in  it;  but  was  like  unto  Mufcovie 
ftudde,  and  of  a  glittering  colour.”  From  hence  they 
proceeded  to  Ramelsford,  which  lies  in  lat.  67.  Here 
the  new  mafter,  Andrew  Barker,  and  the  merchant,  Mr. 
Wilkinfon,  and  others,  held  a  conference  about  return¬ 
ing  home  ;  becaufe,  fince  the  murder  of  Hall,  none  of  the 
favages  would  come  near  to  trade  with  them  as  ufual. 
Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  Auguft,  they  ftood  out  of 
the  harbour,  and  on  the  17th  of  September  they  arrived 
at  Hull. 

In  the  year  1613  the  Mufcovy  Company  fen t  out  fix 
(hips  and  a  pinnace  to  fifh  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland, 
(Spitzbergen,)  in  one  of  which  was  the  celebrated  navi¬ 
gator,  William  Baffin  ;  and  fo  rapidly  had  the  fame  of  the 
filhery  fpread  over  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  that 
no  lels  than  eight  Spaniards,  two  Dutchmen,  four  French¬ 


men  from  Dunkirk,  befides  fome  Bifcayans,  were  this 
year  affembled  in  the  fea  of  Spitzbergen  ;  one  of  the  (hips 
of  Bifcay  being  700  tons,  and  others  from  200  to  300 
tons.  But  the  Englilh,  having  taken  poffefiion  of  the 
whole  country  in  the  name  of  his  majefty,  prohibited  ail 
the  others  from  filhing,  and  fent  them  away,  excepting 
fuch  as  they  were  pleafed  to  grant  leave  to  remain.  In 
this  voyage  the  extraordinary  refraCtion  of  the  atmofphere 
is  firft  noticed  by  Baffin,  who  frequently  obferved  a  con- 
fiderable  difference  in  the  latitude  of  the  lame  place  de¬ 
duced  from  the  altitude  of  the  fun  above  and  from  that 
below  the  pole.  The  quantity  of  this  refraCtion  he 
therefore  endeavoured  to  afcertain  by  an  obfervation  of 
the  fun  when  on  the  meridian  below  the  pole,  when  one 
fifth  part  of  his  body  only  appeared  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  refult  gave  him  twenty-fix  minutes ;  “  but,”  ob- 
ferves  this  intelligent  navigator,  “  I  fuppofe  the  refraCtion 
is  more  or  leffe  according  as  the  ayre  is  thicke  or  clear, 
which  I  leave  for  better  fchollers  to  difcuffe.”  On  the  6th 
of  September,  all  the  fhips  arrived  fafe  in  the  Thames, 
with  a  good  ftore  of  oil  and  bone. 

The  laft  fuccefsful  voyage  induced  the  company  to  fend 
out,  in  1614,  ten  fliips  and  two  pinnaces,  befides  the 
Thomafine,  intended  for  difcoveries,  under  the  orders  of 
Robert  Fotherby.  Baffin  was  likewile  on  this  voyage, 
but  the  relation  of  it  is  given  by  Fotherby,  and  contains 
nothing  deferving  of  particular  notice.  Being  much 
hampered  with  ice,  the  (hip  intended  for  difcovery  got 
very  little  beyond  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Spitz¬ 
bergen. 

Baffin  was  again,  in  1615,  fent  on  northern  difcovery 
in  the  pinnace  called  the  Richard,  of  20  tons,  but  got 
no  farther  north  than  Hakluyt’s  Headland  ;  he  men¬ 
tions,  however,  his  having  marked  down  on  a  map,  “how 
farre  the  ftate  of  this  fea  is  difcovered  betwixt  eighty  and 
feventy-one  degrees  of  latitude  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
probability  ofa  paffage  by  the  pole,”  he  fays,  “  for  as  much 
as  it  appears  not  yet  to  the  contrarie  but  that  there  is  a 
fpacious  fea  betwixt  Greenland  and  King  James  his  New 
Land,  (Spitzbergen,)  although  much  peftered  with  icej, 
I  will  not  Teem  to  diffuade  this  worfhipfulj  companie  from 
the  yeerly  adventuring  of  150I.  or  200I.  at  the  molt,  till 
fome  further  difcoverie  be  made  of  thefaid  feas  and  lands 
adjacent.” 

The  reafon  afligned  for  fir  Thomas  Button  not  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  attempt  to  difcover  the  paffage,  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  which  he  was  fo  (anguine,  is  the  death  of  his 
patron,  prince  Henry,  during  his  abfence  on  the  firft  voy¬ 
age.  But  the  fame  (hip,  the  Difcovery,  which  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  Relolution,  was  again  fitted  out  in  1614,  and 
victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  the  command  of  her 
given  to  captain  Gibbons,  the  relation  and  friend  of  fir 
Thomas  Button,  who  had  been  with  him  the  preceding 
year.  The  high  character  given  by  fir  Thomas  to  this 
officer  as  a  feaman,  of  whom  he  does  not  hefitate  to  fay 
“  that  lie  is  not  fliort  of  any  man  that  ever  yet  he  carried 
to  fea,”  had  railed  great  expectations  from  this  voyage, 
which,  however,  were  woefully  dilappointed.  Captain 
Gibbons  had  not  proceeded  far  into  Hudlon’s  Strait  be¬ 
fore  he  fell  in  with  the  ice,  which  came  down  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  hamper  him  very  conliderably.  The 
weather  alfo  was  boifterous,  cold,  and  foggy,  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  turn  back.  Some,  indeed,  are  of  opinion 
that  he  never  reached  the  Strait,  but  was  driven  by  the 
fouthern  current  and  the  floating  ice  down  the  coaft  of 
Labrador,  where  he  took  Ihelter  in  a  bay  lying  in  about 
570,  in  which  he  remained  nearly  five  months,  completely 
blocked  up  by  the  ice.  To  this  fpot  his  (nip’s  company- 
are  faid  to  have  given,  in  derifion,  the  name  of  Gibbons 
bis  Hole.  Efcaping  at  length,  with  confiderable  damage 
to  his  (hip,  he  made  the  belt  of  his  way  home.  The  bay 
in  w’hich  he  was  thus  caught  appears  to  be  that  now  called 
Nain,  at  the  head  of  which  there  is  an  eftablilkment  of 
Moravian  miflionaries. 

The  total  failure  of  Gibbons,  notwithftanding  the  high 
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character  given  of  him  as  a  feaman  by  fir  Thomas  Button, 
did  not  difcourage  the  adventurous  merchants  from  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  profecution  of  difcoveriesin  the  north-weft. 
They  again  fitted  out  the  Difcovery  for  a  fourth  voyage 
towards  this  quarter.  Robert  Byleth  or  Bylot,  who  had 
been  employed  on  the  three  former  voyages,  under  Hud- 
fon.  Button,  and  Gibbons,  was  now  appointed  mafter; 
and  William  Baffin,  by  whom  the  account  of  the  voyage 
is  written,  his  mate  and  afl’ociate.  The  crew  confifted  of 
fourteen  men  and  two  boys.  With  thefe  (lender  means 
they  left  the  Thames  on  the  16th  of  April,  16155  and  faw 
Greenland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Cape  Farewell  on  the  6th 
of  May  5  from  which  time  to  the  17th,  in  proceeding  weft- 
erly,  they  were  much  hampered  with  ice,  and,  on  that 
day  in  particular,  pafifed  many  great  ifiands  of  ice,  fome 
of  which  are  ftated  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
high  above  the  water.  “  This,”  fays  Baffin,  “  I  proved 
by  one  (hortly  after,  which  I  found  to  be  240  foot  high  ; 
and,  if  report  of  fome  men  be  true,  which  affirms  that 
there  is  but  one  feventh  part  of  the  ice  above  water,  then 
the  height  of  that  piece  of  ice,  which  I  obferved,  was 
1680  foote  from  the  top  to  the  bottome.”  On  the  2.7th 
they  law  the  ifland  of  Refolution ;  on  the  31ft  they  came 
in  fight  of  Button's  Ijles ;  and  the  next  day  (food  acrol's, 
and  got  into  a  good  harbour  on  the  north-weft  fide  of 
the  ifland  of  Refolution,  whofe  longitude  was  afcertained, 
by  obfervation,  to  be  66.  35.  W.  from  London,  and 
the  variation  of  the  compafs  24.  6.  W.  Standing  to 
the  northward,  they  came  to  a  clufter  of  ifiands  in 
Lumley’s  Inlet,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Savage 
Ijlands ;  why,  is  not  very  clear,  becaufe,  though  they 
obferved  on  fome  of  them  many  tents  and  canoes, 
and  dogs,  they  faw  no  people.  On  afeending  a  hill,  how¬ 
ever,  they  clifcovered  a  large  boat  on  the  water  with  four¬ 
teen  people  in  it.  “Among  the  tents  I  found,”  fays 
Baffin,  “a  little  bagge,  in  w'hich  was  a  company  of  little 
images  of  men  ;  one  the  image  of  a  woman  with  a  child 
at  her  backe  ;  all  the  which  I  brought  away.”  The  dogs, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  were  moft  of  them 
muzzled,  and  are  deferibed  as  a  fort  of  “  mungrele  maf- 
tiffes,  being  of  a  brinded  blacke  colour,  looking  almoft 
like  wolves.”  Thefedogs  draw  their  fledges  over  the  ice. 

In  the  narrow  paflages  between  thefe  ifiands  the  (hip 
was  frequently  fet  fall:  in  the  ice,  which  fometimes  en¬ 
tirely  choked  up  thofe  ftraits.  Here  Baffin  obferves,  that 
he  faw  the  fun  and  the  moon  at  the  fame  time,  which  is 
notunufual  in  fair  weather;  and  this  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  an  obfervation  fpr  the  longitude  ;  juftly 
remarking,  that  “if  obfervations  of  this  kinde,  or  fome 
other,  were  made  at  places  farre  remote,  as  at  the  Cape 
Bona  Speranza,  Bantam,  Japan,  Nova  Albion,  and  Ma¬ 
gellan  Straits,  I  fuppofe  we  fnould  have  a  truer  geography 
then  we  have.” 

The  ice  atlength  opening,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  (hip  to  efcape;  they  next  approached  Salifbury  Ifland, 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  which  was  a  clufter  or  group, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Mill  Ijlands,  from  the 
grinding  of  one  mafs  of  ice  againft  the  other.  The  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  main  ifland  of  this  group  was  obferved  to  lie 
in  64°.  In  the  narrow  founds  made  by  thefe  ifiands,  the 
ice  running  one  way,  and  the  current  the  other,  the 
fhip  was  frequently  in  the  utmoft  danger;  “but  God,” 
fays  Baffin,  “  which  is  ftill  ftrouger  than  either  ice  or 
.ftreame,  prefervedus  and  ourfhippe  from  any  harmeat  all.” 
They  continued  advancing  (lowly  to  the  north- weft  ward ; 
and,  finding  the  flood  coming  down  from  the  northward, 
they  were  “  put  in  great  comfort  and  hope  of  a  paflage  in 
this  place,”  on  which  account  the  mafter  called  the  cape 
or  headland  Cape  Comfort ;  and  the  hope  was  increaled 
by  finding  the  depth  of  140  fathoms  not  a  league  from 
the  fhore.  The  lat.  of  this  cape  is  65.  N.  and  Ion.  85.  20. 
V/.  of  London.  “  But  this  our  fudaine  comfort,”  fays 
Baffin,  “was  as  foone  quailed;”  for,  having  palled  the 
cape,  the  land  was  obferved  to  ftretch  away  to  the  north- 
eaftward ;  and  the  farther  they  proceeded  north,  the 
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fhoaler  was  the  water,  and  the  more  the  fea  peflered  with 
ice.  Having,  therefore,  reached  the  lat.  65.  26.  N.  and 
Ion.  86.  10.  W.  the  inafter  concluded  they  were  in  a  great 
bay;  “and  fo  tacked  and  turned  the  fhippes  head  home¬ 
wards,  without  any  farther  fearch.” 

Coaftingthe  land,  therefore,  to  the  fouthward,  they  fell 
in  with  a  number  of  morfes,  and  called  the  point  oppofite, 
Sea-hoije  Point;  pafled  Nottingham’s  Ifle,  near  whicli 
they  remained  till  the  27th  of  July,  obferving  the  fet  of 
the  tides,  the  time  of  high  water,  See.  and  taking  in  bal¬ 
lad.  From  thence  they  proceeded  between  Salifbury  and 
Nottingham  Ifiands.  The  mafter,  however,  was  not  quite 
fatisfied  in  giving  up  the  point  fo  foon,  and  ftood  back 
again  to  Sea-horfe  Point ;  but  the  trending  of  the  land 
gave  no  hopes  of  a  paffage  that  way,  and  they  again  ftood 
to  the  fouth-eaftward  to  Digges’s  Ifiands,  where  they 
killed  about  feventy  fowls,  which  are  called  wi/locks  ;and 
it  is  obferved  they  might  have  killed  many  thoufands, 
thefe  birds  frequenting  thofe  ifiands  in  incredible  multi¬ 
tudes.  On  the  5th  of  Auguft  they  pafled  Refolution 
Ifland,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  came  to  anchor  in 
Plymouth  Sound;  all  the  crew  living,  having  only  three 
or  four  fick,  all  of  whom  fpeedily  recovered. 

Next  year  the  little  bark  called  the  Difcovery  was  fitted 
out  for  a  fifth  voyage  in  fearch  of  a  north-weft  paflage. 
It  was  chartered  by  the  fame  adventurers,  who,  we  are 
now  told,  were,  “the  Right  Worfliipful  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Knight,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Knight,  Mafter  John 
Wolftenholme,  Efquire,  Mafter  Alderman  Jones,  with 
fome  others.”  Robert  Bylot  was  again  appointed  mafter, 
and  William  Baffin  pilot.  The  inftrudtions  given  for 
their  guidance  have  the  merit  of  being  clear,  diftincf,  and 
brief :  “  For  your  courfe  you  rauft  make  all  poflible  hafte 
to  the  Cape  Defolation  ;  and  from  thence  you,  William 
Baffin  as  pilot,  keep  along  the  coaft  of  Greenland  and  up 
Fretum  Davis,  until  you  come  toward  the  height  of  80 
degrees,  if  the  land  will  give  you  leave.  Then  for  feare 
of  inbaying,  by  keeping  too  northerly  a  courfe,  fhape 
your  courfe  weft  and  foutherly,  fo  farre  as  you  (hall  thinke 
it  convenient,  till  you  come  to  the  latitude  of  60  degrees; 
then  dirett  your  courfe  to  fall  with  the  land  of  Yedzo 
(Jeddo)  about  that  height,  leaving  your  farther  fayling 
fouthward  to  your  owne  difcretion,  according  as  the 
time  of  the  year  and  windes  will  give  you  leave;  although 
our  defires  be,  if  your  voyage  prove  fo  profperous  that 
you  may  have  the  year  before  you,  that  you  goe  fo  farre 
foutherly  as  that  you  may  touch  the  north  part  of  Japan, 
from  whence  or  from  Yedzo,  if  you  can  fo  compafie  it 
without  danger,  we  would  have  you  to  bring  home  one 
of  the  men  of  the  countrey;  and  fo,  God  bleffing  you, 
with  all  expedition  to  make  your  return  home  againe.” 
Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  842. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1616,  the  Difcovery,  with 
feventeen  perfons  on-board,  fet  fail  from  Gravefend  ;  bur, 
the  weather  being  boifterous,  they  were  compelled  tofeek. 
fhelter,  firft  in  Dartmouth  and  then  in  Plymouth.  They 
got  away  from  the  latter  place  on  the  19th  of  April,  a.pri, 
“  after  a  good  paflage,  the  firft  land  we  faw  was  in  Fretum 
Davis,  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  of  65.  20.” 
They  proceeded  northerly,without  obftrudtion,  to  latitude 
70.  20.  and  anchored  in  a  fair  found  near  the  London 
Coaft  of  Davis.  The  natives  all  ran  away,  leaving  their 
dogs  behind  them.  Here  the  (mail  rife  of  the  tide,  being 
only  eight  or  nine  feet,  gave  Baffin  “  fome  diflike  of  the 
paflage.”  On  the  30th  of  May  they  reached  Hope  San- 
derfon,  the  extreme  point  of  Davis’s  progrefs,  lying  be¬ 
tween  7a0  and  730,  and  fell  in  with  much  ice,  which  on 
the  ift  of  June  they  got  clear  of,  and,  the  wind  being 
contrary,  put  in  among  a  clufter  of  ifiands  ;  but  on  the 
natives  feeing  their  fhip  they  fled  away,  leaving  theirtents 
behind.  They  found  feveral  women,  however,  who  had 
hidden  themfelves  among  the  rocks,  fome  of  them  young 
and  others  old,  one  of  the  latter  being  from  her  appear¬ 
ance  little  lefs  than  fourfeore.  To  this  group  they  gave 
the  name  of  Women's  Ijlands ;  the  latitude  of  that  neareft 
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which  they  lay  being  72.  45.  the  tide  ft  ill  final],  and  the 
flood  coming  from  the  foutlnvard.  The  inhabitants  are 
defcribed  as  very  poor,  living  on  feals’  fleth,  which  they  eat 
raw,  and  cloathing  themfelves  with  their  Ikins.  The  faces 
of  the  women  were  marked  with  black  ftreaks.  They 
fieemed  to  worfhipthe  fun,  pointing  conftantly  to  it,  and 
ltroking  their  breafts,  and  callingout  at  the  fame  time  II- 
youtj  Men  and  dogs  are  buried  in  the  fame  manner,  each 
having  a  heap  ot  ftones  piled  over  them. 

Departing  from  hence,  they  flood  away  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  between  the  ice  and  the  land,  being  in  a  channel 
as  it  were  ot  feven  or  eight  leagues  wide,  till  they  came 
to  the  latitude  74.  4.  when  they  found  themfelves  much 
peftered  with  the  ice ;  and  here  they  dropped  anchor  near 
three  fmall  itlands,  which  appeared  to  be  occafionally  vi- 
fited  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  coaft.  They  then 
tried  to  make  their  way  to  the  weftward,  but  the  ice  was 
too  firm  to  let  them  pafs ;  and  therefore  they  returned  to 
foipe  itlands  in  latitude  73.45.  to  wait  till  the  ice  (which 
they  obferved  to  confume  very  faft)  fhould  difappear. 
During  their  flay  at  this  place,  fome  forty  of  the  natives 
came  in  their  boats,  and  exchanged  teal’s  ikins,  fea-morfe 
teeth,  and  unicorn’s  horns,  for  filial]  pieces  of  iron,  glafs 
beads,  and  fuch  like. 

On  the  1 8th,  on  perceiving  that  much  of  the  ice  had 
already  wafted,  they  proceeded  northerly;  but  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  extremely  cold  with  much  fnow,  and  Baffin  fays, 
it  froze  fo  hard,  “  that  on  Midfummer-day  our  throwds, 
roapes,  and  lailes,  were  fo  frozen  that  we  could  t'carce 
handle  them.”  By  the  ift  of  July,  being  then  in  lati¬ 
tude  75.  40.  they  had  got  into  an  open  fea,  “  which,”  fays 
Baffin,  “  anew  revived  the  hope  of  a  paflage.”  On  the 
feccmd  they  found  a  fair  cape  or  headland,  which  they 
named  Sir  Dudley  Dio-ges's  Cape,  in  latitude  76.  35.  and 
twelve  leagues  beyond  this  a  fair  found,  having  an  ifland 
in  the  midft,  making  two  entrances.  To  this  found  they 
gave  the  name  of  Wolfienhofme  Sound ;  it  is  defcribed  as 
having  many  inlets  or  fmaller  founds  in  it,  and  as  a  fit 
place  for  the  killing  of  whales. 

On  the  4th,  the  weather  being  ftormy,  they  found  them¬ 
felves  embayed  in  a  large  found,  in  which  they  faw  fo  many 
whales  that  they  named  it  Whale  Sound;  it  lies  in  lati¬ 
tude  77.  30.  Between  two  great  founds  was  an  ifland, 
which  they  called  Ilalduyt's  Ifland,  and  the  latter  found 
Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,"-  which  runneth  to  the  north 
of  78  degrees  ;  and  is  admirable  in  one  refpeft,  becaufe 
in  it  is  the  greateft  variation  in  the  compafie  of  any  part 
of  the  known  world  ;  for,  by  divers  good  obfervations,  I 
found  it  to  be  above  five  points,  or  fifty-fix  degrees,  varied 
to  the  weftward.”  Tp  a  clufter  of  iflands  Baffin  gave  the 
name  of  Carey's  Iflands ;  but  he  does  not  give  their  pofi- 
tion,  obferving,  that  “  all  which  founds  and  iflands  the 
map  doth  truly  defcribe.” 

The  wind  being  favourable,  they  flood  to  the  fouth- 
weftw'ard,  in  an  open  fea,  and  with  a  ftifF  gale  of  wind, 
till  the  10th,  when  it  became  calm  and  foggy;  they  were 
then  near  the  land,  in  the  entrance  of  a  fair  found,  which 
they  named  Alderman  Jones's  Sound.  The  boat  was  fent 
on-fhore,  but  it  loon  returned  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather;  no  people  were  feen,  but  abundance  of  fea- 
morfes  among  the  ice.  Standing  on  to  the  weftward, 
they  opened  out,  on  the  12th,  another  great  found  in 
74.  20.  which  they  named  Sir  James  Lancajier's  Sound. 

Here,”  fays  Baffin,  “  our  hope  of  paflage  began  to  be 
leffie  every  day  than  other,  for  from  this  found  to  the 
i'outhward  wee  had  a  ledge  of  ice  betweene  the  fhoare  and 
us,  but  cleare  to  the  feaward  ;  we  kept  clofe  by  this  ledge 
of  ice  till  the  14th  day  in  the  afternoone,  by  which  time 
wee  were  in  the  latitude  of  71.  16.  and  plainely  perceived 
the  land  to  the  foutlnvard  of  70.  30.  then  wee,  having  fo 
much  ice  round  about  us,  were  forced  to  ftand  more  eaft- 
ward  ;”  and  in  this  direction  they  ran  amongft  the  ice 
threescore  leagues,  nor  could  they  approach  the  land  till 
they  came  to  about  68.  and,..being  then  unable  to  get  to 
the  fhore  on  account  of  the  ice,  they  drifted  down  to 


65.  40.  “  Then,”  fays  Baffin,  “  wee  left  off  feeking  to 
the  weft  fhoare,  becaufe  wee  were  in  the  indraft  of  Cum¬ 
berland’s  Ifles,  and  ftiould  know  no  certaintie,  and  hope 
of  paflage  could  be  none.”  He  adds,  “  Now,  feeing  that 
wee  had  made  an  end  of  our  difeovery,  and  the  year 
being  too  farre  fpent  to  goe  for  the  bottome  of  the  bay 
to  fearch  for  dreft  finnes,  (whalebone,)  therefore  wee  de¬ 
termined  to  goe  for  the  coaft  of  Groneland,  to  fee  if  we 
could  get  fome  refrefliing  for  our  men.”  Their  crew,  it 
feems,  were  very  weak  and  fickly,  one  had  died,  and 
three  were  laid  up  in  their  hammocks.  They  therefore 
flood  for  the  fhore,  and  anchored  in  a  place  called  Cochin 
Sound,  in  latitude  65.  45.  And  here  on  a  little  ifland 
they  found  abundance  of  feurvy-grafs,  w'hich  they  boiled 
in  beer,  and,  mixing  it  with  forrel  and  orpen,  both  very 
plentiful,  made  good  fallads  ;  the  men  in  the  courfe  of 
eight  or  nine  days  perfedlly  recovered.  They  left  this 
bay  on  the  6th  of  Auguft;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  fame 
month  came  in  fight  of  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
30th  anchored  fafely  in  Dover  Road  ;  “  for  the  which,” 
fays  Baffin,  “  and  all  other  his  bleffings,  the  Lord  make 
us  thankful.” 

This  voyage,  which  ought  to  have  been,  and  indeed 
may  Hill  be,  confidered  as  the  moft  interefting  and  im¬ 
portant  either  before  orfince,  is  the  moft  vague,  indefinite, 
and  unfatisfadrory,  of  all  others,  and  the  account  of  it 
moft  unlike  the  writing  of  William  Baffin.  In  all  his 
other  journals,  we  have  not  only  the  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  noted  dowm,  but  the  obfervations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  which  they  were  deduced,  and  the  arithme¬ 
tical  operation  inferted  ;  the  longitude,  the  variation,  and 
declination,  of  the  magnetic  needle;  the  courfes  fleered, 
and  a  variety  of  particulars  entered  on  the  proper  day  ; 
but  in  this  moft  important  voyage,  purporting  to  have 
reached  many  degrees  of  latitude  beyond  any  preceding 
voyage,  and  to  have  fkirted  the  coaft  and  iflands  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  paflage  mull  have  been  found  if  it  has 
any  exiftence,  we  have  neither  courfe,  diftance,  nor  va¬ 
riation  of  the  compafs,  except  once,  and  no  one  longi¬ 
tude  whatever  ;  fo  vague  and  indefinite  indeed  is  every 
information  left,  which  could  be  ufeful,  that  each  fuc- 
ceeding  geographer  has  drawn  Baffin’s  Bay  on  his  chart 
as  bell  accorded  wfith  his  fancy.  It  would  almoft  feein  as 
if  Baffin  was  averfe  from  difeovery  on  this  voyage;  for 
when  they  had  reached  only  the  latitude  70.  20.  beyond 
which  even  Davis  had  been,  he  conceived  “  fome  diflike 
of  the  paflage;”  and  the  flovenly  manner  in  which  he 
runs  over  the  numerous  “  founds,”  in  a  very  high  degree 
of  latitude,  is  quite  vexatious  ;  indeed,  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  whales  which  he  deferibes  to  choke  up  thole 
founds,  they  were  perhaps  nothing  more  than  openings 
betw'een  huge  ice-bergs,  or  at  any  rate  paflages  made  by 
an  archipelago  of  iflands.  Baffin  is  fo  much  aware  of 
this,  that  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  John  Wolftenholme  he  ob- 
ferves,  “  fome  may  objedl  and  alke  w'hy  we  fought  that 
coaft  no  better  ?”  to  which  he  alleges,  in  anfwer,  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  weather,  the  lofs  of  anchors,  the  weaknefs  of 
the  crew,  and  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year. 

Purchas,  however,  is  blatneable  to  a  certain  degree,  for 
the  meagrenefs  of  Baffin’s  journal,  and  the  fuppreffion  of 
a  chart  which  accompanied  it ;  for  he  admits,  in  a  mar¬ 
ginal  note,  that  “  this  map  of  the  author’s  for  this  and 
the  former  voyage,  with  the  tables  of  his  journall  and 
fayling,  w'ere  fomewhat  troublefome  and  too  coltly  to  in- 
fert.”  But  furely,  fays  Dairymple,  “  that  valuable  ori¬ 
ginal  merited  his  attention  more  than  the  vile  feraps  lie 
has  given  from  Hondius.”  Mem.  of  a  Map  of  the  Lands 
around  the  North  Pole. 

The  difeoveries  of  Hudfon  and  Baffin  once  more  turned 
the  attention  of  the  numbering  Danes  towards  their  loll 
colonies  on  the  coafts  of  Greenland  ;  and  perhaps  held 
out  to  them  a  hope  of  completing  the  long-fought-for 
paflage  in  that  direction  to  the  Indies.  Accordingly,  in 
the  year  1619,  Chriltian  IV.  caufed  twm  fhips  to  be  fitted 
out  on  a  voyage  of  difeovery,  the  command  of  which  was 
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given  to  an  experienced  Teaman  of  the  name  of  Jens  Monk. 
The  vefiels,  it  would  Teem,  were  chiefly  manned  with 
Englifh  Tailors,  who  no  doubt  had  been  employed  on 
fome  of  the  former  expeditions  for  making  difcoveries,  or 
on  the  whale-fifhery.  Munk  left  Elfineur  on  the  18th  of 
May,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  made  Cape  Farewell,  and 
endeavoured  to  Hand  up  Davis’s  Strait,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion,  as  it  would  Teem,  of  purfuing  the  track  of  Baffin 
and  Bylot  ;  but  he  found  his  vefiels  To  perpetually  ham¬ 
pered  with  ice,  that  he  returned  along  the  coal!  to  the 
i'outhern  extremity,  from  whence  he  pafied  through  Hud- 
Ton’s  Strait,  the  name  of  which  he  thought  fit  to  change 
to  that  of  Fretum  Chriftiani,  or  Chriltian’s  Strait.  The 
northern  part  of  what  is  called  Hud  Ton’s  Bay  he  con¬ 
verted  into  Blare  Novum ,  the  New  Sea;  and  the  fouthern 
and  eaftern  Tide  he  changed  into  Blare  Chriftianum,  Chrif- 
tian’s  Sea  ;  and  either  he,  or  the  publifher  of  his  voyage, 
has  accompanied  it  with  a  chart,  in  which  the  whole  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Hudfon’s  Sea  and  its  iflands  is  upfet  and  dif- 
torted.  Pie  made  the  coaft  of  America  in  63.  20.  where, 
meeting  with  much  ice,  he  was  compelled  to  feek  for 
Ihelter  in  an  opening  in  the  land,  wdrich  he  called  Blank's 
Winter  Harbour;  and  to  the  furrounding  country  he 
gave  the  name  of  New  Denmark.  This  harbour  mull:  be 
that  which  has  fince  been  named  Chefterfield  or  Bowden's 
Inlet.  The  year  being  far  advanced,  (having  entered  the 
harbour  on  the  7th  of  September,)  and  Teeing  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  being  able  to  crofs  Hudfon’s  Sea  and  Strait,  he 
rook  the  precaution  of  fir  If  hutting  himfelf  and  his  people, 
and  then  exploring  the  neighbouring  county,  which 
luckily  afforded  them  a  plentiful  frock  of  game,  confid¬ 
ing  of  white  bears,  black  foxes,  hares  ;  partridges,  and 
other  birds.  On  the  27th  of  November  there  appeared 
in  the  heaven  three  diftinffs  funs  ;  and  again  two,  equally 
diftinfit,  on  the  24th  of  January.  On  the  18th  of  the 
preceding  December,  there  was  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  ; 
and  at  night  this  luminary  was  environed  by  a  tranfpa.- 
rent  circle,  within  which  U'as  a  crofs,  cutting  through 
the  centre  of  the  moon,  and  quartering  it.  This'pheno- 
menon  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  thofe  misfortunes 
which  Toon  befel  them.  The  froft  had  fet  in  with  fuch 
f'everity,  that  the  wine,  brandy,  and  beer,  were  entirely 
frozen,  and  the  caflcs  burft  with  the  intenfe  cold.  The 
feurvy  began  to  make  its  appearance  among  the  crews  of 
the  two  vefiels,  confifling  of  forty-eight  perfons  in  the 
one,  arid  fixteen  in  the  other.  The  fpring  of  the  year 
brought  with  it  no  relief  to  their  mifery.  Their  bread 
and  provifions  were  exhaufled,  and  none  of  them  had 
llrength  enough  to  take  any  of  the  ducks,  geefe,  par¬ 
tridges,  and  other  fowl,  which  came  around  them  in  in¬ 
finite  multitudes.  They  w'ere  reduced  to  a  moff  helplefs 
and  deplorable  ftate,  and  the  mortality  became  almofi  ge¬ 
neral.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Majq 
1620,  thofe  who  had  furvived  had  the  mifery  of  knowing 
that  the  whole  of  their  provifions  were  confumed,  and 
that  famine  was  now  added  to  difeafe.  They  had  no 
llrength  left  to  purfue  the  animals  which  furrounded 
them.  Munk  himfelf,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  re¬ 
mained  alone  in  a  little  hut,  in  To  hopelefsand  defponding 
a  ftate,  as  to  expefit  nothing  but  death.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  preifed  by  hunger,  he  had  the  refolution  to  crawd 
out  of  his  hovel,  and  inquire  into  the  fate  of  his  unhappy 
companions;  he  found  only  two  alive,  all  the  reft  having 
perilhed.  Thefe  three  men  encouraged  each  other  to 
make  an  attempt  to  procure  fome  fpecies  of  food  ;  they 
fcratched  away  the  fribw,  and  found  fome  plants  and 
roots,  which  they  eagerly  devoured.  By  degrees  they 
were  able  to  take  fiftt  in  the  river,  as  the  ice  difappeared, 
birds,  and  other  animals.  They  now  thought  of  getting 
home,  and  for  this  purpofe  equipped  the  little  veflel  from 
the  (lores  in  the  large  one  ;  they  re-pafied  Hudfon’s  Strait, 
and,  after  a  ftormy  pafiage,  in  w  hich  the  (hip  was  almoft 
abandoned  to  herfelf,  they  arrived  fafely  in  a  port  of 
Norway  on  the  25th  of  September,  1620;  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  Denmark  as  men  rifen  from  the  grave. 
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The  laft  voyage  of  Baffin  and  Bylot  in  1616,  which, 
from  its  uninterrupted  northern  progrefs,  might  have 
been  expefited  to  raife  the  hopes  of  the  adventurers  and 
of  the  nation,  for  a  fuccefsful  iffue  of  the  oft-attempted 
pafiage,  would  feem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  call  a  damp 
over  the  minds  of  its  moft  (anguine  advocates  ;  with  the 
exception  of  one  attempt,  under  the  direction  ofaperfon 
of  the  name  of  Hawkridge,  who  (ailed  with  fir  Thomas 
Button,  the  project  Teems  to  have  been  entirely  given  up. 

It  is  fcarcely  known  under  whole  employ,  in  what  (hip, 
or  even  in  what  year,  captain  Hawkridge  failed  on  this 
expedition.  From  the  meagre  fragment  of  the  voyage  as 
given  by  Fox,  which,  he  lays,  he  procured  “  in  manu- 
feript  or  by  relation,”  it  is  evident  at  lead  that  he  added 
nothing  to  former  difcoveries  in  the  north-weft. 

The  revival  of  an  attempt  todifeovera  north-weft  -pa (/'age 
is  unqueftionably  owing  to  Capt.  Luke  Fox,  who,  by  his 
own  account,  had  continued  with  unabated  zeal  to  urge  a 
new  expedition,  for  exploring  the  arfilic  Teas  ;  which,  he 
fays,  “  he  had  been  itching  after  ever  fince  1606,  when  he 
w'ilhed  to  have  gone  as  mate  to  John  Knight.”  Fie  fuc- 
ceeded  at  length  in  perfuading  Mr.  Henry  Briggs  and  fir 
John  Brooke  to  petition  his  majefty  Charles  I.  for  the  _ 
loan  of  one  of  his  (hips,  and  for  his  countenance  of  the 
voyage ;  who,  we  are  told,  “  gracioufiy  accepted  and 
granted  both.”  Fox  fays  he  was  allowed  to  choofe  his 
own  (hip  ;  and  that  he  pitched  on  a  pinnace  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  80  tons,  which  was  named  the  Charles,  manned 
y.'ith  twenty  men  and  two  boys,  victualled  for  eighteen 
months,  and  well  fitted  in  every  refpefit.  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  and  fir  John  Wolftenholme  were  appointed  to  fu- 
perintend  the  fitting  out  of  this  enterprife,  and  the  mafter 
and  wardens  of  the  Trinity  Houfe  were  ordered  to  give 
their  aftiftance.  The  narrative  of  the  voyage  is  written 
by  Fox  himfelf,  who  affefitedly  afiumes  the  name  of  the 
North-weft .  Fox.  Fie  was  a  keen  fhrewd  Yorkfhiremrtn, 
and  evidently  a  man  of  confiderable  talent,  but  conceited 
beyond  meafure ;  and  the  ftyle  of  his  journal  is  To  un¬ 
couth,  and  the  jargon  fo  obfeure  and  comical,  as  in  many 
places  to  be  fcarcely  intelligible.  “  Gentle  reader,”  he 
thus  begins,  “  expeCt  not  heere  any  fiorifhing  phrafes  or 
eloquent  tearmes  ;  for  this  child  of  mine,  begot  in  the 
north- weft’s  cold  clime,  (where  they  breed  no  fchollers,) 
is  not  able  to  digeft  the  Tweet  milke  of  rhetorick,”  fire. 
Fie  leaves  England,  however,  highly  fatisfied  both  with 
himfelf  and  with  his  equipment.  “  I  was  victualled,” 
fays  he,  “  compleatly  for  eighteen  rnoneths  ;  but,  whether 
the  baker,  brewer,  butcher,  and  others,  were  mailers  of 
their  arts  or  profeffions  or  no,  I  know  not  ;  but  this  I 
am  Cure  of,  I  had  excellent  fat  beefe,  ftrong  beere,  good 
wheaten  bread,  good  Ifeland  ling,  butter  and  cheefe  of 
the  beft,  admirable  fackeand  aqua-vitae,  peafe,  oat-meale, 
wheat-meale,  oyle,  (pice,  fuger,  fruit,  and  rice ;  with 
chyrurgerie,  as  firrups,  juleps,  condits,  trechiflis,  anti¬ 
dotes,  balfoms,  gummes,  unguents,  implaiiters,  oyles, 
potions,  luppofitors,  and  purging  pils,  & c.”  And  on 
taking  leave  he  received,  he  fays,  from  the  king  “  a  mappe 
of  all  my  predeceflors  difcoveries,  his  majeity’s  inftrufitions, 
with  a  letter  to  the  emperour  of  Japan.” 

The  merchants  of  Briftol,  determined  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  thofe  of  London  in  manifefting  a  ipirit  of  enter¬ 
prife,  fitted  out  the  fame  year,  and  for  the  fame  objeCt,  a 
(hip  called  the  Maria,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
to  Capt.  Thomas  James. 

Fox  left  Deptford  on  the  5th  of  May,  pafied  Cape  Fare¬ 
well  in  a  fog  and  drizzling  milts  on  the  13  th  of  June,  and, 
on  the  weather  clearing,  oblerved  a  flioal  of  grampufles 
following  their  leader,  which,  he  tells  us,  brought  to  his 
recollection  “  Mr.  William  Browne  in  his  Britaines  Paf- 
forals,  where  he  writes,  The  tritons  wafted  Thetis  along 
the  Britifh  (hores.”  On  the  20th  he  got  fight  of  the  land 
to  the  northward  of  Lumley's  Inlet,  the  name  of  which 
affords  matter  for  another  recollection,  namely,  that  o.f 
the  right  honourable  lord  Lumley,  and  his  building  the 
pier  of  Iiartepooi  at  his  own  colt  and  charge ;  alfo  the 
3  A  anfwer 
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an(vcer  of  an  old  man,  whom  lie  (Fox)  had  afked  at  whofe 
toft  the  faid  pier  was  built  ?  “  Marrye,  at  my  good  lord 
Lumley’s,  whofe  foule  was  in  heaven  before  his  bones 
were  cold.”  This  kind  of  goflipping  occurs  in  almoft 
every  page  of  Fox’s  journal. 

On  the  20th  he  arrives  off  Cape  Chidley  ;  a  fpot  which 
brings  to  his  fertile  recollection  “  Gibbons  and  his  Hole,” 
but  why  is  not  very  apparent.  The  hade  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  pafs  through  Hudfon’s  Strait  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Gibbons,  induced  fome 
one  of  his  officers  to  a  Ik  him  why  he  was  in  fuch  a  hurry  ? 
and  his  anfwer  was,  “  that  it  fared  with  him  as  with  the 
mackarell-men  of  London,  who  mull  haften  to  market 
before  the  fiffi  ftinke.”  Towards  the  weftern  extremity 
of  the  ftrait  he  was  much  hampered  with  ice,  which  he 
obferved  to  be  of  two  kinds  ;  firft,  mountainous  ice,  float¬ 
ing  about  in  large  mafl'es,  “  feldome  bigger  than  a  great 
church  ;”  and  the  fecond  kind  is  called  “  mallit  or  fleackt 
ice,  in  pieces  from  a  foot  or  two  to  two  acres,  and  one  or 
two  feet  high  above  the  furface.”  One  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  pieces,  larger  than  the  reft,  had  a  rock  upon  it  of  five 
or  lix  tons  weight,  with  feveral  other  fmaller  (tones  and 
mud.  On  the  ioth  of  July  he  had  only  reached  Salifbury 
Iiland,  where  he  obferved  that  “  the  compafle  doth  al¬ 
moft  loofe  his  fenfitive  part,”  which  he  afcribes  to  “  the 
(harpnefle  of  the  ayre,  interpofed  betwixt  the  needle  and 
his  attraCHve  point ;”  or,  “  here  may  be  fome  moun- 
taines,  of  the  one  fide  or  the  other,  whofe  minerall  may 
detaine  the  nimblenefle  of  the  needle’s  moveing  to  his 
refpeCtive  poyut ;  but  this  I  leave  to  philofophie.”  On 
the  20th  of  July,  near  Carey's  Swan’s-neft,  “  was  a  hot 
day  as  any  in  England,  the  henban  flafliing  all  night;”  and 
at  midnight  here  was  in  the  ayre  many  prttit-daucers," 
(fo  lie  calls  the  aurora  borealis.)  In  coalting  along  the 
esftern  (hore  of  America,  he  falls  in  with  an  ifland,  in 
which  were  numerous  burying  places  of  the  natives,  and 
names  it  Sir  Thomas  Roue's  Welcome;  and  to  another 
ifland  he  gives  the  name  of  Brooke  Cobham,  and  to  a  little 
group  of  iflands  Briggs  his  Mathematickes.  In  the  bury- 
ing-grounds  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe’s  Welcome  they  found 
many  corpfes,  wrapped  in  deer-ikins,  and  laid  under 
Hones  with  their  heads  to  the  weft  ;  the  longeltof  which, 
Fox  fays,  was  not  above  four  feet  long.  The  bodies  were 
enclofecl  with  planks  nine  or  ten  feet  long  and  four  inches 
thick,  a  whole  boat-load  of  which  they  carried  off  for 
(ire-wood.  With  the  bodies  were  depofited  bows,  arrows, 
lances,  darts,  and  other  implements,  carved  in  bone. 
Many  of  the  darts  were  headed  with  iron,  but  one  had  a 
head  of  copper,  which  makes  him  conclude  that  fome 
Chriftians  might  have  been  there  before  him. 

From  the  Welcome,  Fox  Hood  again  to  the  fouthward, 
looking  into  Hubert’s  Hope;  and  the  day-light,  he  fays, 
enabled  him  to  lee  the  bottom  of  “  vainely  Hoapt  Hal¬ 
bert.”  On  the  9th  of  Auguft  he  goes  into  Port  Nelfon, 
for  reafons  affigned  in  long  and  minute  detail,  but  . not  of 
lufficient  intereft  or  importance  to  tranfcribe.  Here  they 
found  acrofs  which  had  been  erefted  by  fir  Thomas  Button, 
(fill  bearing  his  name.  From  Nelfon’s  River,  Fox  (food 
acrofs  the  bay  to  the  fouth-eaftvvard  ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
Auguft  fell  in  with  Capt.  James,  on-board  whofe  (hip  he 
went,  and  “  was  well  entertained  and  feafted  ;”  for  which, 
however,  he  makes  but  a  (curvy  kind  of  return.  And  at 
length,  having  coafted  a  conflderable  time  towards  the 
bottom  part  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  to  no  purpofe,  he  again 
directed  his  courfe  to  the  northward  on  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  naming  the  cape  he  laft  parted  from  Wo/Jienholme's 
XI it i mum  Vale;  “  for  that  I  do  believe  fir  John  Wolften- 
liolme  will  not  lay  out  any  more  monies  in  fearch  of  this 
bay.”  On  the  8th  he  had  advanced  to  the  land  on  which 
is  Carey's  Swan’s-Neft,  and  obferves,  that  “  every  night 
here  are  petti-dancers,  and  red  fire-fta(hes  in  the  ayre  molt 
fearful  to  behold.”  Proceeding  to  the  northward,  he 
pailes  a  cape,  to  which  he  gives  the  nlme  of  King  Charles 
his  Promoniorie ,  and  to  another  Cape  Maria,  “  in  a  molt 
b  own  den  and  dutifull  remembrance  of  my  king  and 
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queene,  drinking  their  health,  with  the  young  princes.” 
The  firft  he  eftimates  to  be  in  about  latitude  64.  46.  and 
the  fecond  eight  leagues  to  the  northward  ;  and  he  calls 
three  iflands,  lying  north-weft  of  the  promontory,  The 
Trinitie  Ijles,  “  in  remembrance  of  the  houfe  of  Deepe- 
ford  Strand.”  To  a  headland  lying  fome  minutes  within 
the  arCtic  circle  he  gives  the  name  of  my  Lord  Wejlon's 
Portland,  to  another  Cape  Dorchejler,  and  to  the  land 
beyond  this  Fox  his  Farthejt.  On  the  25th  of  September 
he  begins  to  think  that  they  had.  made  but  “  a  feurvie 
voyage  of  it,”  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  belt 
they  could  do  to  bear  up  homewards  ;  and  accordingly 
he  made  fail  out  of  Hudfon’s  Strait,  and  arrived  in  the 
Downs  on  the  31  ft  of  OCtober,  with  all  his  men  recovered 
and  found,  “  not  having  loft  one  man  nor  boy,  nor  any 
manner  of  tackling,  having  beene  forth  neerefix  moneths  ; 
all  glory  be  to  God.” 

Fox  complains  that  he  got  no  reward  for  his  trouble; 
in  faCt,  the  refult  of  the  voyage  evidently  difappointed 
thofe  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  promoting  it.  He, 
however,  maintains  ftoutly  the  probability  of  a  north- 
weft  paffage,  and  that  it  will  be  found  in  SirThomasRoe’s 
Welcome,  where  the  tide  was  obferved  to  come  from  the 
northward,  and  to  rife  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  he  alfo  obferved  a  great  number  of  whales 
about  this  part,  wdiich  he  conceives  to  indicate  its  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  great  fea.  It  is  rather  iurpriftng  that  Fox, 
who  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  fagacity,  ffiould  not 
have  perftfted,  on  his  firft  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  America, 
in  tracking  the  current  to  the  northward,  from  whence 
he  obferved  it  to  flow',  inftead  of  following  it  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward.  On  his  fecond  arrival  in  the  Welcome,  the  feafon 
was  too  far  advanced  to  profecute  the  difeovery  to  the 
northward. 

Captain  James  was  furniftied  with  fimilar  credentials 
from  Charles  I.  to  thofe  which  were  given  to  Fox.  He 
left  Briftol  in  the  Maria,  of  70  tons,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1631  ;  palled  Cape  Farewell  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  on 
the  17th  favv  the  Ifland  of  Refolution,  not,  however,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  many  fields  and  iflands  of  mountainous  ice 
to  encounter,  with  a  black-looking  fea,  a  continual  milt 
or  fog,  which  is  deferibed  as  thick,  heavy,  and  (Unking; 
and  the  air  fo  piercing  as  to  aft’edft  the  compafs,  and  caufe. 
a  (luggilh  and  impeded  motion  in  the  magnetic  needle. 
In  endeavouring  to  pufli  through  Hudfon’s  Strait,  the 
thip  was  almoft  continually  be(et  with  ice,  and  fome- 
times  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides  and  currents. 
To  add  to  their  diftrefs  in  this  lituation,  the  (ails  were 
frozen  ftift',  and  the  rigging  hanging  with  ice.  If  Fox 
was  conceited  in  confequence  of  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  from  ftudying  the  voyages  of  his  predecefl'ors, 
James  feems  to  have  been  more  culpably  conceited  in  his 
total  ignorance  of  all  that  had  been  done  before  him  ;  he 
not  only  appears  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  narratives  of  preceding  voyagers,  but  purpofely,  as 
he  tells  us,  refufed  to  take  with  him  any  perfon  who  had 
previoufly  been  employed  in  a  voyage  of  northern  diico- 
very,  or  on  the  Spitzbergen  fiftrery;  the  confequence  of 
wdiich  was,  that,  as  loon  as  they  had  found  themlelves 
lurrounded  with  ice,  they  w’ere  wholly  ignorant  how  to 
manage  the  (hip,  and  their  want  of  experience  not  only 
alarmed  them,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  (hip  anti 
all  on-board  ;  for,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  ice,  the 
(hip  fettled  upon  a  (harp  rock,  and  the  tide,  then  ebbing, 
left  her  hanging  by  the  middle,  and  (lie  fell  over  to  luch 
a  degree  that  they  could  not  remain  on  her.  “  Having 
now  done,”  fays  James,  “  to  the  beft  of  our  underltand- 
ings,  but  to  little  purpofe,  we  went  all  upon  a  piece  of 
ice,  and  fell  to  prayer,  befeeclving  God  to  be  merciful 
unto  us.”  The  flowing  tide  brought  her  upright  and 
floated  her  off;  “  then  w'as  our  forrow  turned  to  joy,  and 
we  all  fell  on  our  knees,  praifing  God  for  his  mercy  in 
lb  miraculous  a  deliverance.”  The  ice,  however,  conti¬ 
nued  to  increafe  to  fuch  an  extent  on  all  (ides,  that  they 
were  unable  to  lee  from  the  malt  head  the  (pace  of  an 
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acre  of  open  fea  ;  but  a  change  of  wind  difperfed  it,  and, 
after  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  much  wailing, 
•they  reached  Salilbury  Ifland  on  the  5th  of  July;  and  on 
the  15th,  (till  much  peftered  with  ice,  and  imagining  “  a 
thouland  times  that  the  ffiip  had  been  beaten  to  pieces,” 
they  got  between  Nottingham  and  Digges’s  Illands. 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  ufelefs,  to  follow  cap¬ 
tain  James  in  his  (low  progrefs  to  the  fouth-weftward  in 
Hudfon’s  Bay.  From  his  own  utter  ignorance,  and  that 
of  all  hands  on-board,  of  the  manner  of  conducting  a 
ffiip  among  ice,  (he  was  almoft  conftantly  befet,  and  fre¬ 
quently  remained  immovable  with  all  her  fails  fpread. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  people 
began  to  murmur,  and  to  fancy  that  they  were  likely  to 
pal's  the  winter  in  the  mind  of  fields  of  ice  and  (now  ;  ef- 
pecially  as  the  ill  of  Auguft  had  arrived  without  their 
having  made  much  progrefs  to  the  weftward.  On  the 
2.9th  they  fell  in  with  the  Charles,  under  the  orders  of 
Fox.  Shortly  after  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind,  accom¬ 
panied  with  (how  and  hail,  put  them  into  the  utmoft 
peril  ;  the  waves  broke  over  the-lhip  “  with  that  tearing- 
violence,”  fays  James,  “  that  not  I,  nor  any  that  were 
then  with  me,  ever  law  the  lea  in  fuch  a  breach.”  She 
took  in  the  water  at  both  (ides  and  at  both  ends  ;  it  ran 
into  the  hold  and  into  the  bread-room  ;  “  for  the  fea  fo 
continually  over-reached  us,  that  we  were  like  Jonas  in 
the  whale’s  belly.”  On  the  izth  of  September  they  con¬ 
trived  to  run  the  ffiip  a-ground  again  among  the  rocks  on 
the  coaft  of  America,  in  about  the  latitude  of  52.  30.  and, 
conceiving  that  ffie  had  now  got  her  “  death’s  wound,” 
they  threw  into  the  boat  lome  carpenter’s  tools,  a  barrel 
of  bread,  a  barrel  of  powder,  fome  mufkets,  matches, 
fiffiing-hooks,  and  other  materials,  which  they  lent  alhore, 
“  to  prolong  a  milerable  life  for  a  few  days.”  She  drove 
off,  however,  and  was  found  to  be  lefs  injured  than  they 
had  expeCted.  At  length,  after  all  manner  of  perils,  they 
came  to  an  illand  on  the  2d  of  Odtober,  which  was  called 
by  James  the  Earl  of  Dauby's  IJland,  but  now  known  gene¬ 
rally  by  the  name  of  Charlton  Ijlancl,  lying  in  lat.  about  32. 

After  lome  time  fpent  in  determining  what  to  do,  and 
in  exploring  the  illand,  the  fick  men  wifhed  for  a  hovel 
on-lhore,  which  was  accordingly  built,  and  covered  over 
with  the  mainfail.  A  few  deer-  were  all  that  the  illand 
feemed  at  firlt  to  produce  ;  but  on  the  winter  letting  in 
many  black  foxes  made  their  appearance;  in  looking  for 
which,  the  gunner’s  mate,  in  croffing  a  frozen  pond,  fell 
in,  and  the  ice  doling  upon  him,  they  faw  him  no  more. 
Before  the  end  of  November  every  thing  was  covered 
with  fro  It  and  (now,  and  the  ffiip  appeared  to  be  one  great 
mafs  of  ice.  On  the  zzd  the  gunner  died,  “  an  honed: 
and  a  (lout-hearted  man.”  His  leg  had  been  amputated  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  conftant  fire  kept  up  in  his  cabin, 
s!  his  plailters  would  freeze  at  his  wound,  and  his  bottle 
of  fack  at  his  head.”  The  conftant  danger  to  which  the 
ffiip  was  expofed  from  drift-ice,  and  foul  ground,  and 
and  perpetual  ftorms,  determined  them  to  remove  all  the 
proviiions  to  the  lliort,  and  quit  her  altogether,  which 
was  accordingly  done  on  the  26th  of  November  ;  and  it 
is  ftated,  that,  when  they  joined  their  lick  companions 
on-ffiore,  “  they  could  not  know  us  nor  we  them,  by  our 
habits  and  voices,  fo  frozen  we  were,  faces,  hair,  and  ap¬ 
parel.”  A  difmal  account  is  given  of  their  nofes,  cheeks, 
and  lingers,  being  frozen  as  white  as  paper,  and  of  blifters 
being  railed  as  large  as  walnuts.  The  well  which  they 
had  dug  froze  up ;  and  melted  fnow-water  is  pronounced 
to  be  very  unwholefome,  either  to  drink  or  to  drefs  vic¬ 
tuals;  “  it  made  us  fo  Ihort-breath’d  that  w-e  were  fcarce 
able  to  fpeak.”  “  All  our  fack,  vinegar,  oil,  and  every 
thing  elfe  that  was  liquid,  was  now  frozen  as  hard  as  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  we  cut  it  with  a  hatchet;  our  houfe 
wae  all  frozen  in  the  inlide,  and  it  froze  hard  within  a 
yard  of  the  fire-fide.”  And  all  this  happened  before  the 
middle  of  December,  and  in  a  latitude  not  thirty  miles  to 
the  northward  of  that  of  London. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1632,  James  determined  the 
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latitude  of  his  winter-quarters  to  be  51.  52.  and  afcribes 
the  great  difference  between  this  and  a  former  obfervation 
to  the  effects  of  refraction  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  dilc 
of  the  fun,  when  near  the  horizon,  appeared  to  be  twice 
as  long  as  it  was  broad  ;  and  by  obfervations  it  was  found 
that,  owing  to  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmolphere, 
the  fun  role  full  twenty  minutes  before,  and  let  twenty 
minutes  after,  the  regular  time.  And  on  two  nights,  in 
particular,  he  obferved  more  liars  in  the  firmament,  by 
tivo-thirds,  than  he  had  ever  feen  before.  In  February 
the  fcurvy  began  to  make  its  appearance  among  the  crCw, 
exhibiting  the  nfual  fymptoms  of  weaknefs,  fwelled  legs, 
fore  mouths,  black  turgid  gums,  and  teeth  loofe  in  the 
jaw.  As  thefpring  advanced,  the  cold  increafed;  and  ft 
is  remarked,  that  the  people  found  it  “  more  mortifying 
cold  to  wade  through  the  water  in  the  beginning  of  June 
than  in  December.” 

Towards  the  middle  of  April  they  began  to  clear  away 
the  ice  out  of  their  ffiip,  and  to  lee  what  could  be  made 
of  her.  In  the  hold  they  found  fome  beer  and  wine 
which  had  not  been  frozen,  and  which  was  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  the  lick,  whole  condition  is  defcribed  as  being 
molt  deplorable.  The  death  of  the  carpenter  was  a 
great  interruption  to  their  proceedings,  but  they  con¬ 
trived  to  fupply  his  place  by  one  or  two  who  could 
handle  a  tool.  At  length,  on  the  ill  of  July,  all  was 
ready  for  a  ftart ;  the  Ihip’s  colours  were  hoifted  on  the 
poop  and  in  the  main-top,  and  the  following  day  they 
made  fail  ;  but  fuch  was  the  captain’s  predilection  for 
the  (bore  and  ffioal- water,  that  even  at  this  advanced 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  in  the  low  latitude  of  520,  the 
ffiip  “  did  lb  (trike  againft  the  ice,  that  her  fore-part 
would  crack  again,  and  make  our  cook  and  others  run 
up  all  amazed,  and  think  the  (hip  had  been  beaten  all 
to  pieces.”  Captain  James,  indeed,  contrived,  in  the 
whole  of  his  northern  paffage,  to  be  hampered  with  ice 
daily,  and  almoft  hourly  ;  lo  that  it  took  them  from 
the  2d  of  July  to  the  24th  of  Auguft  to  run  over  75  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude.  On  this  day  they  faw  Nottingham 
Illand,  where  the  whole  fea  was  covered  with  ice.  On 
the  26th  he  alked  his  officers  for  their  counfel  and  advice, 
in  what  manner  he  Ihould  proceed;  who  gave  in  ivriting. 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  he  Ihould  repair  home¬ 
wards  ;  an  opinion  which  was  accordingly  adopted,  and 
on  the  23d  of  October  he  arrived  in  Briltol  roads. 

The  lapfe  of  forty  years  nearly,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  for  the  dilcovery  of  a  paffage  into  the  South 
Seas,  either  by  the  north-ealt  or  the  north-well,  is  the 
ftrongeft  proof  of  the  light  in  which  the  voyages  of  Fox 
and  James  had  been  conlidered  ;  and  that  all  further  at¬ 
tempts  were  looked  upon  as  hopelefs.  The  French,  after 
poffeffing  themlelves  of  Canada,  crofted  over  the  land  to 
the  (hores  of  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Among  the  firlt  was  one 
M.  de  Grofleliez,  a  bold  and  enterpriling  man,  wdio,  feeing 
the  advantage  that  might  be  derived  to  the  French  fet- 
tlements  in  North  America  by  poflefting  themlelves  of 
the  ports  and  harbours  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  prevailed  on 
fome  of  his  countrymen  at  Quebec  to  fit  out  a  ffiip  for 
the  purpofe  of  exploring  the  coafts  of  that  bay,  in 
which  he  proceeded  himlelf.  Having  landed  late  in  the 
fealbn  on  the  weftern  lide  of  the  bay,  near  to  Nel- 
fon’s  River,  and  having  explored  the  country  bordering 
on  that  river,  he  departed  for  Canada,  leaving  his  nephew 
Chouart  with  five  men  to  winter  there;  but,  fome  dis¬ 
agreement  arifing  between  him  and  his  employers,  he 
lent  over  his  brother-in-law  to  France,  to  lay  before  the 
government  a  reprefentation  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  an  eftablilhment  on  the  coaft  of 
Hudfon’s  Bay.  The  project,  however,  was  treated  as  vi- 
fionary ;  but  fo  ftrongly  convinced  was  Grofleliez  of  its 
great  utility,  that  he  let  out  himfelf  for  Paris,  where  lie 
met  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  his  brother-in-law  lin'd- 
done.  The  only  reafon  affigned  for  this  indifference  of 
the  French  government  to  form  any  eftablilhment  on 
the  lliores  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  is  the  difmal  account  given 
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of  the  climate  in  Capt.  James’s  narrative,  which  deterred 
them  from  attempting  fuch  a  project.  Mr.  Montague  was 
at  that  time  the  Englifh  minifter  at  Paris  ;  .and,  hearing  of 
tiie  propofal  of  Groifeliez,  and  its  rejection  by  the  French 
government,  fen  t  for  him  to.  explain  his  views;  they  ap¬ 
peared  fo  fatisfaflory  to  the  Englifh  minifter,  that  he  gave 
him  a  letter  to  prince  Rupert,  with  which  lie  came  over 
to  England.  Here  he  met  with  a  different  reception 
from  that  of  his  countrymen;  he  was  immediately  en¬ 
gaged  to  go  out  in  one  of  his  majefty’s  fb.ips,  which  was 
taken  up  for  the  voyage,  not  merely  to  form  afettlement, 
but  alfo  to  profecute  the  oft-attempted  paffage  to  China 
by  the  north-weft. 

Captain  Zacchariah  Gillam  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  Frenchman  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  to  make  difcoveries 
to  the  northward.  He  failed  in  the  fummer  of  1668,  and 
is  faidto  have  proceeded  as  far  north  up  Davis’s  Strait  as 
75°,  but  nothing  appears  on  record  to  juftify  fuch  an  affer- 
tion.  On  his  return  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  he  entered  Ru¬ 
pert's  River  on  the  39th  of  September,  and  prepared  to 
pads  the  winter  there.  The  river  was  not  frozen  over, 
before  the  9th  of  December;  and,  though  confiderably 
to  the  northward  of  Charlton  Jfland,  where  James  win¬ 
tered,  no  complaint  is  made  by  Gillam  of  the  feverity  or 
long  continuance  of  the  cold,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is. 
laid  to  have  ceafed  in  the  month  of  April.  At  this  place 
Capt.  Gillam  laid  the  foundation  of  the  firft  Englifh  fet- 
tlement,  by  building  a  fmall  ftone  fort,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Fort  Charles. 

Prince  Rupert  did  not  content  himfelf  with  merely  pa¬ 
tronizing  the  voyage  of  Gillam.  He  obtained  from  king 
Charles  a  charter,  dated  in  1669,  granted  to  himfelf  and 
feveral  other  adventurers  therein  named,  for  having,  at 
their  own  coft  and  charges,  undertaken  an  expedition  to 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  palfage  into 
the  South  Sea,  and  for  the  finding  of  fome  trade  for  furs, 
minerals,  and  other  confiderable  commodities ;  it  ftated 
that  “  they  had  already  made  fuch  difcoveries  as  encou¬ 
raged  them  to  proceed  farther  in  purfuance  of  their  faid 
defign  ;  and  that  by  means  thereof  great  advantage  might 
-probably  arife  to  the  king  and  his  dominions  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  his  majefty,  for  the  better  promoting  of  their  en¬ 
deavours  for  the  good  of  his  people,  was  pleafed  to  con¬ 
fer  on  them,  exclusively,  all  the  land  and  territories  in 
Hudfon’s  Bay,  together  with  all  the  trade  thereof,  and 
all  others  which  they  fhould  acquire,  &c.”  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  charter,  with  its  lweeping  privileges,  has  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  veiled  to  this  day  in  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company. 

The  body  of  gentlemen  and  merchants,  thus  incor¬ 
porated,  foon  proved  itfelf  to  be  a  body  without  afpirit, 
as  far  as  difcovery  formed  a  part  of  the  original  defign, 
though  this  was  the  chief  plea  on  which  the  charter  had 
been  granted.  Their  whole  attention  was. turned  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  forts  and  factories,  and  to  extend  their 
trade  with  the  Indians ;  from  whom  they  procttred  the 
m oft  valuable  furs  for  articles  of  very  trifling  coft.  In 
this  profperous  ftate  of  affairs,  the  north-weft  paffage  feems 
to  have  been  entirely  forgotten,  not  only  by  the  adventu¬ 
rers  who  had  obtained  their  exclufive  charter  under  this 
pretext,  but  alfo  by  the  nation  at  large;  at  leaft  nothing 
more  appears  to  have  been  heard  on  the  lubjeS  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
public  attention  was  once  more  awakened  to  the  poffi- 
bility  of  difcovering  a  paffage  to  the  Indian  Seas  by  the 
north- eafttvar d ;  a  new  voyagewas  projected  with  this  de¬ 
fign,  and  was  fanCtioned  by  the  fame  monarch  who  had 
granted  fuch  exclufive  privileges  to  the  Hudfon’s  Bay 
Company. 

The  queftion  of  a  north-eafern  paffage  to  China  had 
been  let  at  reft  in  England  for  more  than  a  century, -when 
it  was  once  more  revived  by  the  appearance  of  a  paper  in 
the  T  ran  factions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in 
1675.  This  volume  of  the  Philolophical  Tranfadtions 
contained  a  fnort.  llatement  of  a  voyage  fitted  out  by  a 
company  ofinerchants  in  Holland  for  thepurpofe  of  mak¬ 


ing  northern  difcoveries ;  it  ftated  that  the  (hip  employ¬ 
ed  in  this  voyage  had  brought  back  an  account  of  her 
having  failed  to  the  north-ealtward  of  Nova  Zembla  feve¬ 
ral  hundred  leagues,  between  the  parallels  of  700  and  8o°; 
and  that  the  fea  in  that  direction  was  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  open  and  free  from  ice  ;  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  Tartarian  Sea  being  fo 
eafy  and  uninterrupted,  and  the  palfage  to  China  by  that 
route  fo  nearly  certain,  thefe  merchants  had  folicited  the 
States-General  for  a  charter,  by  which  the  advantages 
that  would  refult  from  the  difcovery  of  a  north-eaft  paf¬ 
fage  to  the  Indian  leas  fhould  be  i'ecured  exclufively  to 
the  adventurers  ;  which  however  was  refufed  through  the 
intrigues  and  reprefentations  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
Company,  to  whom  already  an  exclufive  charter  had  been 
granted.  About  this  time  alfo  there  was  a  very  current 
report  of  feveral  Dutch  Ihips  having  circumnavigated 
Spitzbergen,  and  that  they  found  the  lea  open  on  all  lides 
-of  it;  and  another  ftory,  equally  current,  was,  that  it 
had  been  dilcovered,  in  fearching  the  journals  of  Dutch 
whalers,  that,  in  the  year  165.5,  a  certain  fnip  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole  ;  and  that, 
on  three  different  journals  which  were  kept  in  the  fame 
Hup  being  produced,  they  all  agreed  as  to  an  obfervation 
taken  by  the  mailer  on  the  ill  of  Auguft,  1655,  which 
determined  the  latitude  to  be  88.  56.  N.  and  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  afferted  that  particular  mention  was  made  in  thefe 
journals,  of  the  fea  being  there  entirely  clear  of  ice,  and 
that  it  was  a  hollow  rolling ■  J'ea ,  like  that  of  the  Bay  of 
Bifcay.  There  was  belides  publilhed,  about  this  time, 
“A  brief  Difcourfe  by  Jofepli  Moxon,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,”  in  which  the  probability  of  a  paffage  by 
the  north  pole  to  Japan  is  ftrongly  contended  lor,  and 
which  this  ingenious  writer  conceives  to  be  practicable, 
from  the  circumftance  of  our  having  no  knowledge  of 
any  land  lying  within  eight  degrees  about  the  pole ;  and 
becaule  he  had  reafon  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  “that 
there  is  a  free  and  open  fea  under  the  very  pole.”  As 
the  ground  of  this  belief,  he  aflignsthe  following  circum- 
llance  :  “Being  about  twenty-two  years  ago  in  Amller- 
dam,  I  went  into  a  drinking-lioufe ;  and,  fitting  by  the 
public  fire  among  feveral  people,  there  happened  a  fea- 
man  to  come  in,  who,  feeing  a  friend  of  his  there,  whom 
he  knew  went  in  the  Greenland  voyage,  wondered  to  fee 
him,  becaule  it  was  not  yet  time  for  the  Greenland  fleet 
to  come  home,  and  alked  him  what  accident  brought  him 
home  fo  foon  ;  his  friend  (who  was  the  lleerman  aforefaid 
in  a  Greenland  Ihip  that  fummer)  told  him,  that  their 
Ihip  went  not  out  to  fifli  that  fummer,  but  only  to  take 
in  the  lading  of  the  whole  fleet,  to  bring  it  to  an  early 
market.  But,  laid  he,  before  the  fleet  had  caught  fii!L 
enough  to  lade  us,  we,  by  order  of  the  Greenland  Com¬ 
pany,  failed  unto  the  north  pole ,  and  came  bach  again. 
Whereupon  (his  relation  being  novel  to  me)  I  entered 
into  difcourfe  with  him,  and  feemed  to  queftion  the  truth 
of  what  he  laid;  but  he  did  enfure  me  it  was  true,  and 
that  the  Ihip  was  then  in  Amfterdam,  and  many  of  the 
feamen  belonging  to  her  to  juftify  the  truth  of  it;  and 
told  me  moreover,  that  they  had  failed  two  degrees  beyond 
the  pole.  I  alked  him  if  they  found  no  land  or  iflands 
about  the  pole  ?  He  told  me — No,  there  was  a  free  and 
open  fea.  I  alked  him  if  they'  did  not  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  ice  ?  He  told  me,  No,  they  law  no  ice :  I  alked 
him  what  weather  they'  had  there  ?  He  told  me  fine  warm 
weather,  fuch  as  was  at  Amfterdam  in  the  fummer-time, 
and  as  hot.  I  ihould  have  alked  him  more  queftions,  but 
that  he  was  engaged  in  difcourfe  with  his  friend,  and  I 
could  not  in  modelly  interrupt  them  longer.” 

Such  accounts  as  thefe  were  amply  fufficient  to  revive 
the  notion  'of  a  north  ornorth-eait  palfage,  which  had  lb 
long  lain  dormant.  It  has  generally  happened,  in  this 
country,  that  fome  individual  more  fanguine  than  the 
reft  of  the  community  has,  by  his  fuperior  knowledge, 
greater  exertions,  or  more  conflant  perfeverance,  lu.c- 
ceeded  in  bringing  a  project  to  bear,  which,  in  Jefs 
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vigorous  or  pertinacious  hands,  would  have  been  fuft’ered 
to  die  a, way.  Captain  John  Wood  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  this  (lamp  ;  he  was  known  as  an  aftive  and  ex¬ 
perienced  feaman,  who  had  accompanied  fir  John  Narbo- 
rough  on  his  voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ; 
and  he  now  (food  forward  as  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
practicability  of  (ailing  by  the  northward  or  the  north- 
eaftward  to  the  Indian  Seas  and  China  ;  an  opinion  which 
he  fupported  in  a  memorial  to  the  king,  aligning  (even 
diftinCt  reafons,  and  three  arguments,  for  the  exigence 
of  fuch  a  paifage.  His  reafons  were;  i.  That  Capt.  Ba- 
rentz  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  ice  did  not  extend 
above  twenty  leagues  from  the  (bores  of  Greenland  and 
Nova  Zembla,  and  that  the  intermediate  (pace  of  160 
leagues  was  open  Tea.  2.  That  by  a  letter  from  Holland, 
publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCfions,  it  appeared 
that  the  Ruffians  had  diicovered  the  fea  to  be  open  on  the 
north  of  Nova  Zembla.  3.  That  from  the  report  of  forne 
Dutchmen  wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Corea,  it  appeared 
that  whales  were  caught  on  that  coaft  with  Englifti  and 
Dutch  harpoons  in  them.  4.  The  ftory  the  Dutchman 
told  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Moxon.  5.  The  ftory  of  the  Dutch 
fh ip  that  went  within  one  degree  of  the  pole,  told  to  him 
by  Capt.  Goulden.  6.  The  report  of  Capt.  Goulden, 
that  all  the  drift  wood  found  in  Greenland  was  eaten  to 
the  Very  heart  with  the  fea- worm.  7.  The  relation  of 
two  (hips  which  had  failed  300  leagues  to  the  ea.ft  of  Nova 
Zembla,  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranlaftions. 
His  arguments  were;  1.  That  the  pole  was  fully  as  warm 
as  under  the  arCfic  circle,  and  that  the  experience  of 
Greenlanders  proved  this.  2.  Something  about  winds 
and  fogs,  not  very  intelligible.  3.  That  the  magnetic 
influence  would  not  prevent  a  fafe  paffage  acrofs  the  pole. 

Thefe  reafons  and  arguments,  together  with  a  polar 
draught,  were  prel'ented  to  his  majefty  and  the  duke  of 
York.  At  a  board  of  admiralty  at  which  the  king,  as 
ufual  in  thofe  days,  was  prefent,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Speedwell  fliould  be  appropriated  to  this  fervice,  and  the 
command  of  her  given  to  Capt.  Wood.  And,  as  all  voy¬ 
ages  of  difeovery  are  liable  to  accidents,  the  duke  of 
York,  with  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  purchafed  a 
pink  of  120  tons,  called  the  Profperous,  to  accompany  the 
Speedwell.  To  this  pink  captain  William  Flawes  was 
appointed  as  commander.  Both  fhips  were  well  equipped 
for  the  occafion,  victualled  for  fixteen  months,  and  fup- 
plied  with  fuch  commodities  as  were  likely  to  turn  to  the 
beft  account  on  the  coaft  of  Tartary  and  Japan. 

The  two  (hips  failed  from  the  Nore  on  the  28th  of  May, 
*676,  and  feem  to  have  doubled  the  North  Cape  about 
the  19th  of  June;  but  the  journal  of  Capt.  Wood  is  fo 
meagre,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  his  Juppofed  latitudes, 
and  his  fituation  “  according  tojudgment,”  it  is  not  eafy 
to  follow  his  track  or  to  trace  his  place  on  any  particular 
day.  By  the  22d,  however,  he  had  reached  the  lat.  75. 
59.  at  which  time  the  ice  appeared  about  a  league  from 
the  (hip,  and  the  weather  was  cold  and  fnowy.  They 
found  many  openings  in  the  ice,  which  allowed  them  to 
proceed  ;  and  among  the  ice  obferved  (ome  floating  wood. 
On  the  26th  they  got  light  of  land,  which  was  the  weft 
coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  The  depth  of  the  fea  was  80 
fathoms,  or  480  feet;  yet  fo  fmooth  and  clear  was  the 
water,  that  it  is  dated  “  they  could  difeern  the  ground 
very  plain,”  and  even  difeover  the  (hells  at  the  bottom. 
On  the  29th,  on  wearing  the  Speedwell  to  avoid  the  ice, 
(he  (truck  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  under  water.  The 
Profperous  pink  was  clofe  at  hand,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  (he  was  able  to  afford  them  the  lead  afliftance. 
They  had  fcarcely  fucceeded  in  landing  the  bread,  and 
the  carpenter’s  tools  (to  rebuild  the  long  boat  in  theevent 
of  the  Profperous  not  being  able  to  approach  them  on 
account  of  the  ice),  when  the  (hip  went  entirely  to 
pieces,  and  the  fog  prevented  them  from  feeing  their 
confort.  All  the  crew,  however,  were  fafely  got  on-fliore, 
except  two  who  were  drowned  in  the  pinnace ;  and  all 
the  bread,  powder,  and  proviflons,  then  in  that  boat, 
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were  fpoiled  or  loft.  After  the  (hip  had  gone  to  pieces, 
this  lofs  was  amply  repaid,  as  feveral  calks  of  flour,  but¬ 
ter,  beef,  and  pork,  were  driven  on-fhore,  with  (pars 
and  other  articles  fufficient  for  making  tents  and  for 
fuel.  No  human  inhabitants  made  their  appearance  ;  but 
a  great  white  bear  feized  hold  of  the  gunner,  who,  by 
giving  immediate  aiarm,  was  faved  from  his  jaws,  and 
the  bear  killed. 

They  remained  on-fhore  nine  days,  in  a  fituation  of 
the  greateft  anxiety,  and  but  ill  provided  with  proviflons, 
ammunition,  and  clothing ;  and  without  feeing  any  thing 
of  the  Profperous,  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  it  was  propofed  to  fet  out  by  land 
towards  Waigatz,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  fome 
Ruffian  velfel  to  tranfport  them  to  the  continent;  when, 
juft  at  this  time,  to  their  unfpeakable  joy,  they  efpied,  on 
the  8th  of  July,  the  Profperous,  on  which  they  made  a 
great  fire  to  point  out  their  fituation  ;  and  on  the  fame 
day  the  whole  got  fafely  on-board  that  (hip.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  forei'ee  what  would  have  been  the  confequence 
to  the  whole  party  had  they  proceeded  ;  for,  as  the  boat 
could  not  carry  above  thirty  men,  and  there  were  fixty-fix 
in  the  whole,  “  this,”  Wood  obferves,”  “  occafioned  no 
(mail  difeontent  among  us,  every  one  challenging  the 
fame  right  with  the  others;  all  I  could  do  in  this  exi¬ 
gency  was  to  let  the  brandy-bottle  go  round,  which  kept 
them  always  fox’d,  till  the  8th  of  July  (the  ninth  day 
after  we  had  been  on-(hore)  Capt.  Flawes  came  fo  feafon- 
ably  to  our  relief.” 

Captain  Wood,  having  thus  loft  his  (hip  without 
making  the  (mailed  advancement  of  new  difeovery,  and 
without  having  approached  by  many  degrees,  either  in 
latitude  or  longitude,  the  points  already  reached  by 
former  navigators,  boldly  decides  that  he  was  led  into 
error  by  following  the  opinion  of  William  Barentz;  that 
all  the  Dutch  and  Englifti  relations  were  falfe;  that  Nova 
Zembla  and  Greenland  (Spitzbergen)  are  one  and  the 
fame  continent ;  and  that  it  is  unknown  hitherto  whe¬ 
ther  Nova  Zembla  be  an  ifte  or  adjoining  to  the  continent  / 
of  Great  Tartary.  “Injuftice,  however,”  fays  Daines 
Barrington,  “  to  the  memories  of  both  Englifti  and  Dutch 
navigators,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  thefe  very  pe¬ 
remptory  and  ill-founded  reflections  made  by  Wood,  and 
which  feem  to  be  dictated  merely  by  his  difappointment 
in  not  being  able  toeft’eCl  his  difeovery.”  Barrington  on 
the  Poffibility  of  approaching  the  North  Pole. 

Wood’s  failure,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  learned  writer, 
“feems  to  have  clofed  the  long  lift  of  unfortunate  north¬ 
ern  expeditions  in  that  century;  and  the  difeovery,  if 
not  abibluteiy  defpaired  of,  by  being  fo  often  milled, 
cealed  for  many  years  to  be  fought  for.”  Introdudion  to 
Cooke's  lafi  Voyage  ;  by  Dr.  Douglas. 

Of  the  unfortunate  voyage,  undertaken  by  Knight, 
Barlow,  and  Vaughan,  in  1719,  very  little  was  ever  col¬ 
lected,  as  the  two  (hips  lent  out  upon  it  were  loft,  and 
the  whole  of  their  crews  periffied.  Mr.  Knight,  with 
whom  it  originated,  had  been  long  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Hudfon’s-Bay  Company,  and  was  ultimately  appointed 
governor  of  the  faCtory  eftablilhed  on  Nelfon’s  River.  In 
his  communications  with  the  native  Indians  he  had 
learned,  that  at  fome  diftance  to  the  northward,  and  on 
the  banks  of  a  navigable  river  or  inlet,  into  which  veflels 
might  go  from  the  bay,  there  was  a  rich  mine  of  native 
copper.  On  the  ftrength  of  this  information  he  came 
over  to  England  to  folicit  the  company  to  fit  out  two  vef- 
fels,  and  fend  them,  under  his  command,  to  difeover 
this  rich  mine ;  but  the  company,  for  certain  reafons 
which  were  conftrued  unfavourably  to  the  liberal  views 
of  the  directors,  refufed  to  comply  with  the  propofal  of 
their  governor.  Knight,  however,  did  not  give  up  his 
point.  He  plainly  told  them,  “  that  they  were  obliged 
by  their  charter  to  make  difeoveries,  as  well  as  to  extend 
their  trade  ;  that  they  were  particularly  required  to  fearch 
for  a  north-weft  paflage  through  the  ftraits  of  Anian  to 
the  South  Sea  ;  and  that,  if. they  (till  refufed  to  fend  him 
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and  Barlow  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  he  fhould  lay  his 
application  before  the  minifters  of  the  crown;”  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  actually  waited  on  one  of  the  fecretaries 
of  date.  When  the  company  perceived  him  thus  refo- 
lutely  bent  on  his  projedi,  and  that  his  “  troublefome 
zeal,”  as  Robfon  calls  it,  “  might  actually  bring  on  an 
enquiry  into  the  legality  of  their  charter,”  they  thought 
it  necefl’ary  to  comply,  and  fitted  out  a  fhip  and  floop 
called  the  Albany  and  the  Difcovery,  the  former  com¬ 
manded  by  captain  George  Barlow  and  the  other  by  cap¬ 
tain  David  Vaughan  ;  Mr.  Knight  being,  however,  en- 
trufted  with  the  foie  direction  of  the  expedition.  Perhaps 
they  had  the  lefs  fcruple  in  fending  Knight,  as,  by  Rob- 
fon’s  account,  he  mull  have  been  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age  when  he  undertook  this  voyage ;  of  the  fuccefs  of 
which  he  was  fo  confident,  that  he  had  ftrong  chefts 
made,  bound  with  iron,  to  hold  the  gold  and  copper 
which  he  expedted  to  find.  This  was  probably  the  fingle 
objedt  that  occupied  the  mind  of  Knight ;  the  north-weft 
paffage  and  theftraits  of  Anian  were  thrown  out  with  no 
other  view  than  to  urge  the  company,  and  to  point  out 
to  them  the  neceflity,  to  do  fomething  which  might  wear 
the  appearance  at  leaft  of  fatisfying  the  conditions  of  their 
charter.  Knight  is  accordingly,  by  his  inftrudtions,  di- 
redled  “  to  depart  from  Gravei'end  on  the  intended  voyage, 
by  God’s  permiflion,  to  find  out  the  ftraits  of  Anian,  in 
order  to  dil'cover  gold  and  other  valuable  commodities  to 
the  northward.” 

As  neither  of  thefe  (hips  ever  returned  or  were  heard 
of,  it  was  concluded  they  had  been  loft  among  the  ice,  or 
ihut  up  in  fome  creek  or  ftrait  from  which  they  had  no 
means  of  returning;  and,  as  the  Hudfon’s-Bay  Company 
had  fent  out  thefe  two  veffels,  they  could  not  do  other- 
wife  than  difpatch  another  to  look  for  the  unfortunate 
crews.  The  Whalebone  was  accordingly  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  this  fervice.  The  perfon  appointed  to  command 
her  was  John  Scroggs,  of  whofe  proceedings  nothing  was 
ever  published,  except  a  brief  abftradt  procured  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Dobbs.  From  this  account  we  learn,  that  he 
failed  from  Churchill  River  on  the  nd  of  June,  1722.  In 
latitude  62.  he  had  communication  with  the  natives,  and 
traded  with  them.  In  64..  56.  he  came  to  an  anchor  within 
three  leagues  of  the  north  ihore,  to  the  projefting  head¬ 
land  of  which  lie  gave  the  name  of  Whalebone  Point. 
Here  he  faw  many  black  whales  in  the  water,  and  feveral 
deer  on  the  land.  “He  had  two  northern  Indians  with 
him  who  had  wintered  at  Churchill,  and  told  him  of  a 
rich  copper-tnine  fomewhere  in  that  country,  upon  the 
fliore  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  they  could  diredt 
the  floop  fo  near  it  as  to  lay  her  fide  to  it,  and  be  foon 
loaded  with  it;  they  had  brought  fome  pieces  of  copper 
from  it  to  Churchill,  that  made  .it  evident  there  was  a 
mine  thereabouts.  They  had  fketched  out  the  country 
with  charcoal  upon  a  fkin  of  parchment  before  they  left 
Churchill ;  and  fo  far  as  they  went  it  agreed  very  well.” 
An  Account  of  the  Countries  adjoining  Hndfon's  Bay  ;  by 
Arthur  Dobbs,  efq. 

In  latitude  64..  8.  being  then  in  the  Welcome,  he  faw 
many  whales,  but  no  ice.  The  land  from  Whalebone 
Point  fell  off  to  the  fouthward  of  weft,  and  the  men  who 
went  on-fhore  laid  they  perceived  nothing  to  prevent 
their 'going  farther;  their  foundings  here  were  from  40 
to  60  fathoms.  Capt.  Norton,  late  governor  of  Churchill, 
who  was  then  with  Scroggs,  confirmed  all  that  the  latter 
had  dated  ;  laid  that  the  tide  role  thirty  feet;  that,  being 
.on-fhore  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  he  faw  the  land  fall 
away  to  the  fouthward  of  welt,  and  nothing  to  prevent 
their  going  farther. 

In  this  account  there  is  not  a  fyllable  mentioned  of  any 
fearch  being  made  for  the  unfortunate  crews  of  the  two 
fhips  ;  not  a  fingle  inquiry  whether  they  might  be  living, 
or  be  deftroyed  by  the  natives,  or  have  perifhed  from  cold 
and  hunger.  Many  perfons,  indeed,  were  fanguine  enough 
to  conjecture  that  Knight  and  Barlow  had  difcovered  the 
north-weft  paffage,  and  had  proceeded  through  it  into  the 
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South  Sea,  to  return  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  ;  but  two 
years  having  expired  put  an  end  to  thefe  delufive  hopes; 
and  it  was  not  before  the  year  1767  that  the  moft  unequi¬ 
vocal  proofs  were  difcovered  of  the  melancholy  fate  of 
thefe  ad  venturers,  and  of  the  whole  of  their  party.  In 
that  year,  as  fome  of  the  boats  employed  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  whale-fifhery,  near  Marble  Ifland,  flood  in  clofe  to 
the  fhore,  they  difcovered  a  new  and  commodious  har¬ 
bour  near  the  eaft  end  of  it,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
found  guns,  anchors,  cables,  bricks,  a  fmith’s  anvil,  and 
feveral  other  articles,  which,  from  their  weight  or  ufelefs- 
nefs,  had  not  been  removed  from  their  original  place  by 
the  natives.  The  remains  of  a  houfe,  and  the  hulls  or 
rather  bottoms  of  the  two  fhips,  were  alfo  difcovered  under 
water ;  and  fome  of  their  guns,  and  the  figure-head  of  one 
of  the  fhips,  were  fent  home  to  England.  The  following 
account,  given  by  Hearne,  points  out  the  mifery  to  which 
thefe  poorpeople  muft  have  been  reduced  on  this  defolate 
ifland.  “  In  the  fummer  of  1769,  while  we  were  profe- 
cuting  the  fifhery,  we  faw  feveral  Efquimaux  at  this  new 
harbour  ;  and,  perceiving  one  or  two  of  them  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  our  curiofity  was  excited  to  aik  them 
fome  queftions  concerning  the  above  (hip  and  floop,  which, 
we  were  the  better  enabled  to  do  by  the  affiftance  of  an 
Efquimaux,  who  was  then  in  the  company’s  fervice  as  a 
linguift,  and  annually  failed  in  one  of  their  veffels  in  that 
character.  The  account  which  we  (received  from  them 
was  full,  clear,  and  unreferved,  and  the  fum  of  it  was  to 
the  following  purport.  When  the  veffels  arrived  at  this 
place  (Marble  Ifland),  it  was  very  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1719  ;  and,  in  getting  them  into  the  harbour,  the  largeft 
received  much  damage  ;  but,  on  being  fairly  in,  the 
Englilh  began  to  build  the  houfe,  their  number  at  that 
time  feeming  to  be  about  fifty.  As  foon  as  the  ice  per¬ 
mitted,  in  the  following  fummer,  1720,  the  Efquimaux 
paid  them  another  viiit,  by  which  time  the  number  of  the 
Englifli  was  very  greatly  reduced,  and  thofe  that  were 
living  feemed  very  unhealthy.  Sicknefs  and  famine  oc- 
cafioned  fuch  havock  among  them,  that,  by  the  fetting- 
in  of  the  fecond  winter,  their  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty.  That  winter,  1720,  fome  of  the  Efquimaux  took 
up  their  abode  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  harbour  to  that 
on  which  the  Englifli  had  built  their  houfes,  and  fre¬ 
quently  fupplied  them  with  fuch  provifions  as  they  had, 
which  chiefly  confided  of  whale’s  blubber,  feal’s  flefh, 
and  train-oil.  When  the  fpring  advanced,  the  Efqui- 
maux  went  to  the  continent ;  and,  on  their  vifiting 
Marble  Ifland  again,  in  the  fummer  of  1721,  they  only 
found  five  of  the  Englifli  alive;  and  thofe  w;ere  in  fuch 
diftrefs  for  provifions,  that  they  eagerly  ate  the  feal’s  flefh 
and  whale-blubber  quite  raw  as  they  purchafed  it  from 
the  natives.  This  difordered  them  fo  much,  that  three  of 
them  died  in  a  few  days,  and  the  other  two,  though  very 
weak,  made  a  lhift  to  bury  them.  Thofe  two  furvived 
many  days  after  the  reft,  and  frequently  went  to  the  top 
of  an  adjacent  rock  and  earneftly  looked  to  the  fouth  and 
eaft,  as  if  in  expedition  of  fome  veffels  coming  to  their 
relief.  After  continuing  there  a  confiderable  time  toge¬ 
ther,  and  nothing  appearing  in  fight,  they  fat  down  clofe 
together  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length  one  of  the  two 
died,  and  the  other’s  ftrength  was  fo  far  exhaufted,  that 
he  fell  down  and  died  alfo,  in  attempting  to  dig  a  grave 
for  his  companion.  The  fkulls  and  other  large  bones  of 
thofe  two  men  are  now  lying  above  ground  clofe  to  the 
houfe.  The  longeft  liver  was,  according  to  the  Efquimaux 
account,  always  employed  in  working  iron  into  imple¬ 
ments  for  them  ;  probably  he  was  the  armourer  or  fmith.” 
Journey  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  in  Hudjbns  Bay  to 
the  Northern  Ocean;  by  Samuel  Hearne.  Introd.  p.  xxxi. 

The  circumftances  mentioned  by  Scroggs  and  Barlow 
refpedting  the  tides,  and  the  whales  obferved  in  the  Wel¬ 
come,  the  copper-mine  from  which  there  was  fo  eafy  a 
communication  with  the  fea,  and  the  chart  made  by  the 
native  Indians,  were  confidered  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Dobbs  as  being  fuch  dec ifive  proofs  of  a  paffage 

into 
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Into  the  Great  Weftern  Ocean,  that,  by  dint  of  perfuafion, 
felicitation,  and  importunity,  he  fucceeded  in  prevailing 
on  the  Hudfon’s-Bay  Company  to  fend  out  two  fmall 
veflfels,  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
the  Welcome  to  the  northward  of  their  fettlements ;  and 
thefe  (hips  failed  accordingly  on  this  fervice  in  the  year 
1737.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  account  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  ever  publifhed  ;  but  they  are  fuppofed  to 
have  reached  only  to  about  6z|  of  northern  latitude,  con¬ 
firming  however  the  former  reports  of  Fox,  Button,  and 
Scroggs,  with  regard  to  the  fet  of  the  tide  from  the  north¬ 
ward. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  it  feems,  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  thefe  two  veflels.  Indeed,  he  treats  the 
Hudfon’s-Bay  Company  with  very  little  ceremony,  ac- 
cufing  them  of  intentionally  preventing,  rather  than  en¬ 
couraging,  difeoveries.  “  The  company,”  he  fays,  “avoid 
all  they  can  making  difeoveries  to  the  northward  of 
Churchill,  or  extending  their  trade  that  way,  for  fear 
they  (hould  difeover  a  paflage  to  the  weftern  ocean  of 
America,  and  tempt  by  that  means  the  reft  of  the  Englifti 
merchants  to  lay  open  their  trade,  which  they  know  they 
have  no  legal  right  to 5  which,  if  the  paflage  was  found, 
would  not  only  animate  the  reft  of  the  merchants  to 
.  purfue  the  trade  through  that  paflage,  but  alfo  to  find  out 
the  great  advantages  that  might  be  made  of  the  trade  of 
the  rivers  and  countries  adjoining  to  the  bay,  by  which 
means  they  would  lofe  their  beloved  monopoly ;  but, 
though  they  are  fully  informed  of  a  fine  copper-mine  on 
a  navigable  arm  of  the  fea  north-weftward  of  Whale  Cove, 
and  the  Indians  have  offered  to  carry  their  (loops  to  it, 
yet  their  fear  of  difeovering  the  paflage  puts  bounds  to 
their  avarice,  and  prevents  their  going  to  the  mine,  which, 
by  all  accounts,  is  very  rich  ;  and  the  Indians,  who  have 
been  often  at  the  mine,  fay  it  is  upon  a  navigable  arm  of 
the  fea  of  great  depth,  leading  to  the  fouth-weft,  where 
are  great  numbers  of  large  black  fifh  (pouting  water, 
which  confirms  the  opinion,  that  the  whales  feen  be¬ 
tween  Whale  Cove  and  Wager  River  all  come  there  from 
the  Weftern  Ocean,  fince  none  are  feen  any  where  elfe  in 
Hudfon’s  Bay  or  Strait.”  An  Account  of  the  Countries  ad¬ 
joining  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  by  Arthur  Dobbs,  cfq. — There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hudfon’s-Bay  Company  were 
for  a  long  time  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  monopoly ; 
and  that  they  not  only  difeouraged  all  attempts  at  northern 
difeovery,  but  withheld  what  little  information  came  to 
their  knowledge;  but  of  late  years,  (fays  Mr.  Barrow  in 
a  note,)  the  governors  of  this  company  “  have  liberally 
communicated  whatever  information  may  have  been fent  to 
them  refpeCting  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  Hud¬ 
fon’s  fea  and  lands  adjoining,  as  Mr.  Arrowfmith  can 
teftify.  That  their  fervants  have  not  been  very  aCtive  in 
collecting  information  is  quite  true;  but  the  fault  is  rather 
to  be  aferibed  to  the  individuals  than  to  the  company.” 
This  is  but  a  cold  apology,  faint  praile. 

It  is  rather  Angular  that,  after  exprefling  fo  ftrong  an 
opinion  againft  the  company,  Dobbs  (hould  have  entered 
into  a  correfpondence  with  Capt.  Middleton,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  in  their  fervice,  and,  as  would  appear, 
not  difpofed  to  go  againft  their  interefts.  The  faCts,  how¬ 
ever,  which  he  obtained  from  this  gentleman  confirmed 
his  former  opinions,  and  rendered  in  his  mind  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  paflage  into  the  Pacific  quite  conclufive.  On 
the  ftrength  of  thele  faCts  he  prevailed  on  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  to  appropriate  a  (hip  of  the  navy  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  difeovery,  and  to  give  the  command  of  her  to 
captain  Middleton.  Accordingly  the  Furnace  bomb  and 
the  Difeovery  pink  were  put  under  his  orders,  the  latter 
being  commanded  by  Mr.  William  Moor. 

Middleton  left  England  in  1741,  and  palled  the  winter 
in  Churchill  River,  in  latitude  58.  56.  where  he  unac¬ 
countably  was  detained  till  the  ift  of  July,  1742.  Leav¬ 
ing  this  river,  he  ftood  along  the  coaft  to  the  northward, 
and  on  the  4th  faw  Brook  Cobharn,  which  had  (fill  much 
fnow  lying  on  it.  On  the  toth  he  was  in  latitude  63.  5.1. 


longitude  88.  34.  the  Welcome  being  here  eleven  or  twelve 
leagues  in  wddth  and  full  of  floating  ice,  from  the  upper 
part  of  which  they  procured  frefh  water  for  the  ufe  of  the 
(hips’  companies.  Having  got  through  the  ice,  he  ob- 
ferved,  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Dobbs,  another  head¬ 
land  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  the  Welcome,  in  lat.  65. 
12.  N.  Ion.  86.  6.  W.  beyond  which  was  a  fair  opening  or 
river,  fix  or  eight  miles  in  width,  which  extended  within 
to  the  width  of  four  or  five  leagues.  Into  this  opening 
the  (hips  proceeded  to  fecure  them  from  the  ice,  until  it 
had  difperfed  in  the  Welcome.  The  entrance  into  this 
river,  called  the  Wager,  lies  in  latitude  65.  23.  The  ice 
floated  in  and  out  with  the  flood  and  ebb  tides;  but  a 
good  anchorage  was  found  on  the  northern  fide  free  from 
the  ice  in  a  cove  which  he  called  Savage  Sound.  On  the 
15th,  a  lieutenant  with  nine  men  well  armed  were  fent 
in  a  boat  to  examine  the  river;  they  returned  on  the  17th, 
having  gone  as  far  up  as  the  ice  would  permit,  and  until 
they  found  it  to  extend  from  fide  to  fide.  The  (hips 
therefore  fell  down  the  river  on  the  21ft,  when,  from  a 
high  hill  a  few  miles  above  the  entrance,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  Welcome  was  (till  full  of  ice  from  fide  to  fide. 
In  one  of  the  excurfions  up  the  river  it  was  reported  that 
many  black  whales  and  other  fill),  had  been  obferved, 
whereas  none  had  made  their  appearance  where  the  (hips 
were  anchored,  nor  below  them.  This  circumftance  af¬ 
forded  a  hope  that  there  might  be  fome  other  opening 
into  the  Welcome  than  that  by  which  they  had  entered. 
The  lieutenant  and  the  mailer  were  accordingly  again 
fent  up  with  directions  to  examine  all  the  coves  on  the 
northern  lhore  of  the  Wager.  After  four  days’  abfence 
they  returned  on  the  ift  of  Auguft.  They  reported  that 
they  had  feen  a  great  many  black  whales  of  the  whale¬ 
bone  kind  ;  that  they  had  tried  every  opening  they  faw  ; 
and  that  they  conftantly  found  the  tide  of  flood  coming 
from  the  eajiward,  or  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wager.  This 
put  an  end  to  all  expectations  of  finding  any  outlet  from 
the  Wager  befides  that  through  which  they  had  entered  it. 
On  the  4th  of  Auguft  the  (hips  departed  out  of  the  river. 
In  lat.  65.  38.  N.  Ion.  87.  7.  W.  they  entered  another  open¬ 
ing  lying  north-weft  of  Wager  River,  thirteen  leagues  in 
width  ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  were  in  lat.  66. 14.  N. 
Ion.  86.  28.  W.  at  which  place  it  had  narrowed  to  eight 
or  nine  leagues.  Though  the  tide  came  from  the  east¬ 
ward,  the  appearance  of  a  fair  cape  or  headland  and  the 
trending  of  the  land  gave  the  greateftjoy,  all  believing 
that  this  cape  would  prove  the  north-eaft  point  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  Middleton  therefore  gave  it  the  name  of  Cape 
Hope. 

The  next  day,  when  the  fog  had  cleared  away,  they  per¬ 
ceived  the  land  to  extend  to  weftward  of  north,  making 
a  deep  bay  ;  and,  (landing  on  towards  the  bottom  of  this 
bay,  they  faw  plainly  that  they  could  not  proceed  above 
fix  or  eight  miles  farther.  On  trying  the  fet  of  the  tide, 
they  found  it  (lack  water,  and  concluded  therefore  that 
they  muft  have  overfhot  the  opening  to  the  eaftward,  at 
which  the  tide  entered.  Here  Middleton  talks  very  un¬ 
intelligibly  of  a  frozen  fruit  to  the  eaftward  of  them.  On 
the  8th,  he  fays,  that  at  ten  in  the  morning  he  went  on- 
(hore,  taking  with  him  the  gunner,  carpenter,  and  his 
clerk,  to  try  if  he  could  find  from  whence  the  flood  came 
into  this  (trait  or  bay.  He  deferibes  the  entrance  of  the 
frozen  (trait,  among  the  iflands  on  the  ealt  fide,  as  bear¬ 
ing  ealt  two  leagues;  he  travelled,  he  fays,  about  fifteen 
miles,  to  the  higheft  mountain  that  overlooked  the  (trait 
and  ealt  bay  on  the  other  fide,  and  faw  the  paflage  the 
flood  came  in  at ;  the  narrowed  part,  he  fays,  of  this 
ftrait  is  four  or  five  leagues,  and  five,  fix,  and  (even,  in 
the  broadelt,  almoft  full  of  large  and  fmall  iflands,  and 
in  length  about  (ixteen  or  eighteen  leagues;  to  the  weft- 
ward  it  was  full  of  ice,  not  broken  up,  but  faft  in  every 
part  to  the  (hoals  and  iflands  in  the  ftrait.  Finding  no 
hope  in  that  direction,  and  the  ice  not  being  broken  up, 
it  was  refolved  in  council  to  try  the  other  fide  of  the  Wel¬ 
come,  from  Cape  Dobbs  to  Brook  Cobharn,  to  know  if 
1  there 
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there -was  an  opening  there  ;  and  then  return  to  England. 
They  accordingly  bore  up  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  flood 
away  to  the  fouthward  ;  -and  on  the  15th,  after  watering 
the  Ihips  at  Brook  Cobharn,  Middleton  let  fail  for  Eng¬ 
land. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Dobbs  at  firft  appeared 
to  be  fatisfted  that  Middleton  had  done  all  that  could  be 
done;  and  that  a  palFage  by  the  Welcome  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  But  loine  little  time  after,  when  in  Ireland,  an 
anonymous  letter  was  received  by  Dobbs,  Hating,  that 
the  frozen  ftrait  was  all  a  chimaera,  as  was  every  thing 
■which  Middleton  had  written  concerning  that  part  of  the 
voyage.  This  letter  (which  was  afterwards  dilcovered  to 
have  heen  written  by  the  furgeon  and  the  captain’s  clerk) 
arc  life  d  fufpicions  in  the  mind  of  Dobbs  that  Middleton 
had  not  performed  his  duty  :  on  further  inquiry,  he  was 
fatisned  that  this  was  the  cafe;  and,  finally,  accufed  him 
of  aCting  treacheroufly  towards  the  government,  and  of 
having  taken  a  bribe  of  5000I.  from  his  old  employers  not 
to  make  any  difeoveri.es.  He  denies  the  bribe,  but  feems 
•to  admit  that  be  might  have  faid  tofome  of  the  company 
before  he  left  England,  “  that  he  would  difcover  the 
north-weft  pafl'age,  and  yet  that  none  of  thofe  who  were 
with  him  fliould  be  the  wifer  for  it.”  The  difpute  ran  very 
'high  ;  and  feveral  of  Middleton’s  officers  took  part  againll 
trim,  fwearing  that  he  had  mifreprefented  fads,  and  tam¬ 
pered  with  them  to  conceal  the  truth.  Added  to  all 
which,  Dobbs  accufed  him  of  not  only  having  flighted 
-examining  the  material  parts  of  the  coaft,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  height  of  the  tide,  where,  by  all  former  accounts, 
there  was  the  greateft  probability  of  a  pafi'age  ;  but  that 
“  he  even  avoided  the  coaft,  and  palled  great  part  in  the 
night;  and  has  given  falfe  accounts  of  the  courfe  of  the 
tides  ;  and  has  made  an  imaginary  frozen  ftrait,  in  order 
to  bring  a  tide  of  flood  through  it,  to  fupport  the  falfe 
fads  he  has  laid  down  in  his  journal,  and  publiffied  in 
his  chart  of  the  courfe  of  the  tide,  from  thence  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  there  is  no  pafl'age,”  See.  And  he  adds,  “  that 
his  whole  conduCl,  from  his  going  to  Churchill  until  his 
return  to  Ejngland,  and  even  fince  his  return,  makes  it 
•plainly  appear,  that  he  intended  to  ferve  the  company  at 
the  public  expenfe,  and  contrived  every  thing  fo  as  to 
-ftifie  the  difeovery,  and  to  prevent  others  from  under¬ 
taking  it  for  the  future,  fo  as  to  fecure  the  favour  of  the 
company,  and  the  reward  he  faid  they  promifed  him  be¬ 
fore  he  began  the  voyage. 

The  lords  of  the  admiralty  called  on  captain  Middleton 
to  anfwer  the  ftrong  charges  preferred  againll  him  by  Mr. 
Dobbs,  which  he  did  in  detail ;  but  the  impreffion  of  bri¬ 
bery  or  treachery  had  gone  forth  againll  him,  and  it  does 
-  not  appear  that  the  board  of  admiralty  was  fatisfied  with 
his  explanation,  or,  at  leaft,  that  they  approved  of  his 
ccnduiSt,  though  he  alks  them  for  that  approbation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  rather  be  inferred,  that  they  conli- 
dered  him  culpable  ;  and  concurred  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Dobbs,  in  the  great  probability  of  a  north-weft  pafl'age, 
which  Middleton  either  would  not,  or  from  ignorance 
could  not,  difcover;  for  the  very  next  year  after  his  re¬ 
turn  an  a£I  of  parliament  was  palled,  by  which  a  reward 
was  offered  of  20,000k  to  the  perfon  or  perfons,  being 
fubje&s  of  his  majefty,  who  fnould  difcover  a  north-welt 
-pafl'age  through  Hudfon’sStraittothe  weftern  and  northern 
ocean  of  America,  a  difeovery  which  is  Hated  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  be  “  of  great  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  trade 
of  this  kingdom.” 

Thus  the  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  exiftence  of 
a.  north-weft  pafl'age  was  not  in  the  leaft  lhaken  by  the 
failure  of  Capt.  Middleton.  A  plan  was  immediately  fet 
on  foot  for  fitting  out  another  expedition  of  difeovery; 
and,  to  defray  the  expenfes,  it  was  propofed  that  a  fub- 
feription  Ihould  be'opened,  for  railing  the  fum  of  io,oool. 
to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  lhares  of  iool.  each.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  and  two  fmall  velfels  purchafed, 
the  Dobbs  Galley  of  180  tons,  and  the  California  of  140 
tons ;  the  command  of  the  former  was  given  to  captain 
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William  Moor,  and  of  the  latter  to  captain  Francis 
Smith.  Mr.  Ellis  was-engaged  to  proceed  on  the  voyage, 
as  agent  for  the  committee.  Of  this  voyage  two  accounts 
have  been  publilhed  :  one  by  Mr.  Ellis,  a  plain,  unaffected, 
intelligible,  narrative  ;  the  other  by  the  clerk  of  the  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  whofe  name  was  Drage,  a  pedantic,  difputatious, 
dogmatical,  performance.  The  following  abftlact  is  taken 
from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

The  two  Ihips  dropped  down  to  Gravefend  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1746.  They  fell  in  with  ice  on  the  27th  of  June, 
in  latitude  58.  30.  to  the  eaftward  of  Cape  Farewell,  and 
ftiortly  after  with  abundance  of  drift- wood,  the  origin  of 
which  caufes  fome  vague,  and  certainly  erroneous,  fpecu- 
lations  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  mind  ;  for  he  imagines  it  to  come 
from  the  weft  coaft  of  Greenland,  where  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  no  wood  is  produced.  He  alfo  {peculates  on 
the  origin  of  thofe  mountains  of  ice  which  float  down 
Davis’s  Strait ;  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Hans  Egede, 
which  is  unqueftionably  the  right  one,  of  their  original 
formation  being  on  the  land. 

The  two  Ihips  paffed  the  Refolution  and  the  Savage 
Illands,  at  the  latter  of  which  they  had  communication 
with  the  Efquimaux,  whofe  perfons,  clothing,  canoes, 
and  implements,  are  deferibed  with  great  accuracy.  Mr. 
Ellis  obferves,  that  the  approach  to  large  illands  or  fields 
of  ice  is  always  announced  by  the  change  in  the  tempe¬ 
rature  from  warm  to  cold,  and  generally  by  low  fogs  Fuf- 
pended  Over  it.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  the  refraction  is 
fo  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  ice  thrown 
above  the  horizon  at  leaft  fix  degrees.  On  the  2d  of  Au¬ 
guft  they  doubled  Cape  Digges,  palled  Manfell’s  Illands, 
and  on  the  nth  made  the  land  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Welcome,  in  latitude  64.  N.  From  hence  they  proceeded 
to  Marble  Ifland,  where  they  made  fome  obfervations  on 
the  tides  and  currents;  and,  finding  the  flood-tide  come 
down  the  coaft  from  the  northward,  they  had  great  hopes 
of  a  paffitge ;  but,  the  leafon  being  advanced,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  bear  up  for  Port  Nelfon,  as  being  the  moil  eligi¬ 
ble  place  for  paffing  the  winter.  They  accordingly  made 
fail  for  that  place  on  the  17th  of  Auguft;  but  on  the 
26th  the  Dobbs  grounded  on  the  flats,  near  a  place  called 
Five-fathom  Hole,  about  feven'  miles  from  Fort  York. 
A  beacon  had  been  ereCted  as  a  leading  mark,  which  the 
governor  of  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company  caufed  to  be  cut 
doivn,  “  though  he  very  well  knew,”  lays  Mr.  Ellis,  “  who 
we  were.”  This  was  not  all ;  he  ordered  them  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  come  nearer  the  factory,  without  producing  a> 
proper  authority  from  the  government  or  the  Hudfon’s- 
Bay  Company.  The  Dobbs  however  got  off ;  and,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  threats  of  the  governor,  both  Ihips  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  Hayes  River,  and  moored  in  a  creek  about  two 
miles  above  Fort  York.  The  people  immediately  fet  to 
work  in  digging  holes  in  the  ground  to  bury  their  wine 
and  beer,  and  in  building  log-huts  to  proteCt  them  from 
the  feverity  of  the  cold,  froft,  and  l'now ;  “  troublefoirte 
enough,”  Fays  Mr.  Ellis,  “  but  not  Feemingto  merit  the 
terrible  reports  given  oF  theFe  winters  by  Fome  authors 
alluding  no  doubt  to  the  exaggerated  ftatements  of  Capt. 
James. 

By  the  ill  of  November  they  were  all  comfortably 
hutted;  but  on  the  2d,  the  froft  was  Fo  Fevere  that  they 
could  not  keep  the  ink  from  freezing  at  the  fire  ;  the  un¬ 
buried  bottled-beer  was  frozen  folid  near  the  fire;  and 
the  cold  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  feamen  out  of  the 
Ihips  into  the  log-huts.  It  feems,  however,  that  the  fe¬ 
verity  of  the  cold  is  feldom  felt  above  four  or  five  days  in 
a  month,  and  generally  about  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon ;  at  which  times,  the  wind  is  ufually  from  the 
north-weft,  and  very  tempeftuous;  but  at  other  time?, 
though  there  is  a  hard  froft,  Mr.  Ellis  fays  it  is  pleafant 
enough  ;  the  winds  being  variable  and  moderate,  and  the 
weather  favourable  for  Ihooting  or  catching  animals  la 
traps,  chiefly  rabbits  and  partridges,  which  they  pro¬ 
cured  in  vaft  quantities.  By  conllant  exercife,  when  the 
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weather  would  admit  of  it,  and  by  keeping  good  fires  of 
wood,  and  when  burnt  by  flopping  up  the  chimney,  they 
appear  to  have  fuffered  very  little  from  the  effects  of  cold  ; 
and  we  hear  of  none  of  tliofe  wailings  with  which  James’s 
doleful  narrative  is  filled,  at  a  place,  too,  full  five  leagues 
farther  to  the  fouthward  on  the  fame  coaft.  Mr.  Ellis  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  difference  was  fo  great  between  the  cold 
without  and  the  heated  huts  within,  that  perfons,  on  en¬ 
tering  the  latter,  frequently  fainted,  and  remained  appa¬ 
rently  lifelel's  for  fome  time;  that,  if  a  door  or  window 
was  but  opened,  the  cold  air  ruflied  in  with  great  fury, 
and  turned  the  vapour,  inclofed  within  the  hut,  into  a 
fnow-fhower.  The  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
juices  of  the  logs  cabled  them  to  fpiit  with  a  noile  little 
inferior  to  the  report  of  a  mufket.  Spirits  of  wine  did 
not  freeze  into  ice,  but  became  of  the  confiftence  of  oil. 
The  different  kinds  of  game,  which  they  procured  be¬ 
tween  November  and  April,  kept eafily  in  a  frozen  flate 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  ufe  of  fait.  When 
any  part  of  the  human  body  was  frozen,  it  became  hard 
and  white  like  ice;  but,  by  rubbing  the  part  with  a  warm 
hand,  it  went  off  in  a  blifter  ;  if  left  alone,  the  part  mor¬ 
tified.  Extreme  cold  appeared  to  have  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  effedl  as  extreme  heat,  and  required  nearly  the  fame 
treatment :  of  the  abfolute  degree  of  cold,  Mr.  Ellis  can¬ 
not  fpeak,  as  they  took  out  but  one  thermometer,  which 
was  broken  before  they  reached  the  ice.  It  is  noted,  in 
manufeript,  in  the  margin  of  the  copy  of  Mr.  Eliis’s  book 
from  which  this  abllrabl  is  taken,  “  that  the  greateft  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  obferved  (by  the  writer)  at  Churchill  was  450 
below  the  cipher  of  Fahrenheit’s  feale.”  The  effedts  of 
the  cold  are  fufficiently  remarkable.  “  If  we  touch  iron,” 
fays  Mr.  Ellis, “or  any  other  fmooth  folid  furface,  in  the 
winter,  our  fingers  are  froze  faft  to  it ;  if,  in  drinking  a 
dram  of  brandy  out  of  a  glafs,  one’s  tongue  or  lips  touch 
it,  in  pulling  it  away  the  fkin  is  left  upon  it.  An  odd 
infcance  of  this  fort  happened  to  one  of  our  people,  who 
was  carrying  a  bottle  of  fpirits,  from  the  boule  to  his 
tent;  for,  not  having  a  cork  to  flop  the  bottle,  he  made 
ufe  of  his  finger,  which  was  foon  froze  faff,  by  which  ac¬ 
cident  he  loll  a  part  of  it  to  make  a  cure  pradlicable.  All 
folid  bodies,  as  glafs,  iron,  ice,  and  fuch  like,  acquire  a 
degree  of  cold  lo  very  intenfe,  that  they  refift  the  cffedls 
even  of  a  itrong  heat,  and  that  too  for  a  good  while.” 
Yet,  with  all  this,  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
are  neither  uncomfortable  nor  unhappy  ;  nay,  he  afferts, 
that  Europeans  even,  who  have  lived  here  for  fome  years, 
prefer  it  to  all  other  places ;  and  that,  when  they  leave  it 
and  come  home  with  their  Ihips,  they  ufually  grow  tired, 
in  a  few  months,  of  a  more  moderate  climate,  and  wilh 
with  impatience  for  the  proper  feafon  that  may  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  re-vifiting  thefe  frozen  regions. 

It  was  the  2d  of  June  before  the  winter  finally  took 
leave  of  them,  and  enabled  them  to  get  the  veffels  ready 
for  dropping  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  24th  that  they  fucceeded  in  palling  the  fhoals ; 
they  then  Hood  to  the  northward  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
covery.  To  the  northward  of  Churchill  they  had  a  lea 
clear  of  ice.  In  coaliing  along  the  lliore  and  among 
iflands,  Mr.  Ellis  obferves,  that  the  needles  of  the  com- 
paffes  loll  their  magnetical  qualities  ;  “  one  feeming  to 
adt  from  this  direction,  and  another  under  that,  and  yet 
they  were  not  for  any  conliderable  fpace  of  time  coullant 
to  any.” 

They  proceeded  to  the  northward  as  far  as  65.  5.  in  the 
Welcome,  where  they  found  the  flood-tide  coming  from 
the  northward.  This  diredlion  of  the  tide,  and  their  near- 
nefs  to  Wager  Strait,  concerning  which  there  had  been 
fo  warm  a  difpute  between  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Capt.  Middle- 
ton,  determined  the  two  captains  of  the  Dobbs  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  it.  The  entrance 
of  this  inlet  is  formed  by  Cape  Montague  on  the  north, 
and  Cape  Dobbs  on  the  fouth.  About  live  leagues  within 
it,  the  width  is  contradled  to  about  five  miles,  where  the 
tide  ru Ihes  with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  Mr.  Ellis  fays 
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it  feems  like  a  fluice  ;  beyond  this  it  again  opens  out,  and 
forms  leveral  good  harbours  and  fate  anchoring-ground. 

At  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  entrance,  the 
colour  of  the  water  was  found  to  be  perfedlly  bright,  and 
its  tafte  very  fait.  At  this  place  a  fall  or  rapid  extended 
acrofs  theilrait,  which,  however,  the  boats  palled  without 
difficulty,  and  found  the  depth  beyond  it  increale  fo  much 
that  they  had  no  bottom  with  140  fathoms  of  line.  The 
water  at  the  furface  was  frelh  ;  but,  on  finking  an  empty 
bottle  to  the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms,  it  came  up  full  of 
water  as  fait  as  that  in  the  Atlant  ic.  Soon  after  this  the 
water  fuddenly  Ihoaled,  and  it  was  difeovered  that  the 
inlet  terminated  in  two  unnavigable  rivers,  one  of  which 
proceeded  from  a  large  lake  lying  to  the  fouth-wellward. 

Being  difappointed  in  not  findinga  palfage  through  Wa¬ 
ger  Strait,  forfo  it  wasfuppofed  to  be,  it  was  propoled  that 
they  lliould  examine  another  opening  to  the  northward, 
which  appears  to  have  been  Capt.  Middleton’s  frozen ftruit , 
or  entrance  into  what  is  now  known  as  Repulfe  Bay.  They 
had  fufficient  encouragement  to  make  this  attempt,  as,  the 
farther  they  advanced  to  the  northward  along  this  coall,  the 
more  flattering  were  the  prol'pedls  of  a  palfage  communi¬ 
cating  with  a  great  ocean,  as  the  tides. were  always  higher 
and  the  time  of  high  water  fooner  than  to  the  Ibuthvvard  ; 
and  Mr.  Ellis  lays,  “  the  faltnefsand  tranl'parency  of  the 
water  in  the  Welcome  was  fuch,  that  one  might  lee  the 
bottom  at  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms ;”  to 
which  he  adds,  “  the  numbers  of  whales  that  were  conti¬ 
nually  feen  upon  the  coaft,  and  the  repeated  inllances  we 
had  that  north-well  winds  made  abundantly  the  higheft 
tides.”  A  difference  of  opinion  however  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  commanders  and  among  the  officers,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  this  bay, 
confidently  with  their  inftrudtions ;  and  moll  of  the  party 
were  evidently  indifpofed  towards  any  further  refearch, 
urging  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  though  it  was 
only  the  7th  of  Auguft,  and  the  winter  feldom  lets  in  till 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  Odtober.  After  this  nothing 
was  done  nor  even  attempted  ;  and,  a  council  being  held, 
it  was  determined  to  bear  up  without  further  delay  for 
England,  which  was  accordingly  put  in  execution  5  and 
on  the  29th  of  Auguft  they  reached  the  wellern  entrance 
of  Hudfon’s  Strait,  with  very  pleafant  warm  weather, 
which  laded  till  the  3d  of  September;  and,  after  Hopping 
fojne  time  at  the  Orkneys,  arrived  fafely  in  Yarmouth 
Roads  on  the  14th  of  Oblober,  after  an  abl'ence  of  one 
year,  four  months,  and  feve.nteen  days. 

“  Thus,”  fays  Mr.  Ellis,  “  ended  a  voyage  of  very  great 
expedition,  not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe,  more  efpecially  the  maritime  countries, 
where  the  delign,  its  nature,  confequences,  and  their 
great  importance,  were  bed  underftood.  Thus,  I  fay, 
ended  this  voyage  ;  without  fuccels  indeed,  but  not  with¬ 
out  effebl;  for,  though  we  did  not  difeover  a  north-weft 
palfage,  yet  were  we  fo  far  from  difeovering  the  impofli- 
bility  or  even  improbability  of  it,  that,  on  the  contrary’, 
we  returned  with  clearer  and  fuller  proofs,  founded  on 
the  only  evidence  that  ought  to  take  place  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  nature,  plain  fadls  and  accurate  experiments,  that 
evidently  Ihew  luch  a  palfage  there  may  be.”  A  Voyage  to 
Hud fon  s  Bay  ;  by  Henry  Ellis. 

The  unfatisfadtory  rel'ult  of  the  voyage  of  the  Dobbs 
and  California  would  appear  to  have  thrown  a  damp  on 
the  ardour  of  northern  difeovery,  which  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  reward,  liberal  as  it  was,  failed  to  revive;  and  for 
nearly  thirty  }rears  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  by  fea, 
either  on  the  part  of  government  or  of  individuals.  At 
length,  however,  the  Hudfon’s-Bay  Company  undertook 
to  make  difeoveries  to  the  northward  by  land,  partly  to 
look  for  a  large  river,  on  which  was  faid  to  he  the  cop¬ 
per-mine  fo  often  mentioned,  and  partly  to  obtain  correbl 
geographical  information  ;  and  Mr.  Hearne  was  pitched 
upon  to  condudl  this  expedition.  He  let  out  from  the 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  6th  of  November,  1769, 
eroded  the  Seal  River,  and  travelled  over  the  barren 
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grounds  ;  but,  the  weather  beginning  to  be  excefiively 
cold,  all  his  provifions  expended,  and  no  fupply  to  be 
had,  the  chief  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  him  wifh- 
ing  to  return,  and  ultimately  leaving  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  retrace  his  fteps,  after  reaching  no  farther  than  about 
the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  and  arrived  at  the  factory  on 
the  nth  of  December. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1770,  he  fet  out  a  fecond 
time,  accompanied  by  three  northern  and  two  fouthern 
Indians.  They  continued  to  proceed  flowjy  to  the  north- 
\vard  and  weftward,  living  on  what  the  country  afforded, 
which  was  fometiines  molt  abundant,  and  at  others  no¬ 
thing  at  all  5  or,  as  Hearne  fays,  “  either  all  fealling  or 
all  famine.  Sometimes  we  had  too  much,  feldom  juft 
enough,  frequently  too  little,  and  often  none  at  all.  It 
will  be  only  neceffary  to  fay,  that  we  have  faded  many 
times  two  whole  days  and  nights,  twice  upwards  of  three 
days,  and  once  near  feven  days,  during  which  we  tailed 
not  a  mouthful  of  any  thing,  except  a  few  cranberries, 
water,  fcraps  of  old  leather,  and  burnt  bones.”  Towards 
the  end  of  July  his  guide  intimated  to  him  that  it  was  too 
late  that  year  to  think  of  reaching  the  Copper-MineRiver, 
and  propofed  fpending  the  winter  among  a  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  where  they  then  were,  between  the  63d  and  64th 
degrees  of  latitude ;  but  on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  while 
making  an  observation  for  the  latitude,  a  fudden  gull  of 
wind  blew  down  the  quadrant,  “  and,  as  the  ground 
where  it  itood  was  very  Itony,  the  bubbles,  the  light-vane, 
and  vernier,  were  entirely  broke  to  pieces,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  inftrument  ufelefs.  In  confequence  of  this 
misfortune  I  refolved  to  return  again  to  the  fort,  though 
we  were  then  in  the  latitude  of  63.  10.  N.  and  about  lon¬ 
gitude  10.  40.  W.  from  Churchill  River.”  Accordingly, 
after  many  difficulties,  and  extreme  hardlhips  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  from  hunger,  he  arrived 
at  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort  on  the  25th  of  November,  after 
an  abfence  of  eight  months  and  twenty-two  days. 

On  the  7th  of  December  following  Mr.  Hearne  fet  out 
for  the  third  time  to  explore  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America,  and  particularly  to  difcover  thefituation  of  the 
copper-mine.  On  the  1  ft  of  July,  1771,  he  reached  a 
place  called  Congecathan'liachaga,  which  is  not  only  re¬ 
markable  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  name,  but  as 
being  the  only  fpot  on  this  long  journey  at  which  any 
obfervation  was  made  for  the  latitude;  and  even  here  no 
particulars  are  given,  but  merely  an  affertion,  that  “  dup¬ 
ing  this  time  I  had  two  obfervations,  both  by  meridional 
and  double  altitudes,  the  mean  of  which  determined  the 
latitude  of  Congecathawhachaga  to  be  68.  46.  N.  and  its 
longitude  24.  2.  W.  from  Prince-of-Wales’s  Fort,  or  118 
75.  W.  of  the  meridian  of  London.” 

On  the  i  3th  of  the  fame  month  he  reached  the  Copper- 
Mine  River,  and  on  the  15th  commenced  his  furvey  of 
it.  The  Indians  that  accompanied  him  live  in  conftant 
hoftility  with  the  Efquimaux  inhabiting  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  and  now  prepared  to  attack  them  in  their 
tents,  to  which  they  approached  on  the  17th,  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  refult  has  been  Hated  un? 
der  the  article  America,  vol.  i.  p.  426.  After  this  piece 
of  wantonnefs  “  we  fat  down,”  fays  Hearne,  “  and  made 
a  good  meal  of  frefh  falmon.”  He  adds,  “  It  was  then 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  fea 
being  in  fight  from  the  north-weft  by  weft  to  the  north- 
call,  about  eight  miles  diftant ;  I  therefore  fet  inftantly 
about  commencing  my  furvey,  and  purfued  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  I  found  all  the  way  fo  full  of 
flioals  and  falls,  that  it  was  not  navigable  for  a  boat,  and 
that  it  emptied  itfelf  into  the  fea  over  a  ridge  or  bar.” 
The  tide,  he  fays,  was  then  out;  but  he  judged  from  the 
marks  on  the  edge  of  the  ice  that  it  flowed  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet;  that,  the  tide  being  out,  the  water  in 
the  river  was  perfectly  frelli;  but,  he  continues,  “  I  am 
certain  of  its  being  the  fea,  or  fome  branch  of  it,  by  the 
(quantity  of  whalebone  and  feal’s  Ikins  which  the  Efqui- 
jnaux  had  at  their  tents,  and  alfo  by  the  number  of  Teals 


which  I  faw  on  the  iced’  He  fays,  moreover,  that  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  “  the  fea  is  full  of  iflands  and  fhoals” 
as  far  as  he  could  fee  with  the  afliftance  of  a  good  pocket- 
telefcope.  Journey  from  Hudjm's  Bay  to  the  Northern 
Ocean ;  by  Samuel  Hearne. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Hearne  ever  reached  the 
fea-coaft,  on  the  ground  that  the  water  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  being  perfeSlly  frejh  when  the  tide  was  out,  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  flood  riling  fourteen  feet.  It  might 
certainly  have  been  expedled  that,  after  fo  long  and  ha¬ 
zardous  a  journey,  Mr.  Hearne  would  have  taken  every  pof- 
fiblecare  to  haveafcertained  in  themoft  unequivocal  man¬ 
ner  whether  he  really  had  reached  the  northern  Ihore  of 
North  America,  and  flood  on  the  borders  of  the  hyper¬ 
borean  lea.  If  the  tide  was  out  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  it  mull  have  been  in  on  the  middle  part  of  the 
fame  day ;  and,  as  he  never  quitted  the  margin  of  the 
river,  or  the  Ihore  of  the  fuppofed  fea,  till  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  and  confequently  was  there  during  the  flowing 
and  ebbing  of  two  dillinCt  tides,  it  is  certainly  very  un- 
fatisfaftory  to  Hate  merely  that  he  judged  its  rife  to  be 
fourteen  feet  by  fome  marks  that  he  perceived  on  the  ice  ; 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  comprehend  how  the  water  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  into  which  the  tide  flows  and  rifes  fourteen, 
feet,  could  have  been  perfectly  frejh. 

Equally  unfatisfailory  is  his  ftatement  as  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-Mine  River.  He  fays 
that  a  thick  fog  and  drizzling  rain  came  on ;  and  that, 
“  finding  that  neither  the  river  nor  the  fea  were  likely  to 
be  of  any  ufe,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  wait  for 
fair  weather  to  determine  the  latitude  exaftly  by  an  ob¬ 
fervation.”  What  then,  it  might  be  alked,  did  he  go  for? 
He  tells  us,  and  it  appears  by  his  inftruCtions,  that  he  was 
fele&ed  for  the  expedition  becaufe  he  knew  how  to  take 
an  obfervation  for  the  latitude  ;  and  yet,  during  his  long 
and  interefting  journey  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
miles  and  as  many  back  again,  he  takes  but  one  folitary 
obfervation  to  afcertain  the  latitude;  which  is  the  more 
unaccountable  as,  by  a  remark  of  his  own,  he  feldom 
could  have  wanted  opportunities  to  determine  this  mod 
effential  point,  without  which  the  true  geography  of  this 
part  of  the  continent  may  Hill  be  faid  to  remain  in  doubt. 
His  remark  is,  that  “  in  thofe  high  latitudes,  and  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  fun  is  always  at  a  good  height 
above  the  horizon,  fo  that  he  had  not  only  day-light  but 
funfhine  the  whole  night.”  Still,  however,  he  tells  us 
that  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  though  he  does  not  mention  in  the  text  what 
that  latitude  was ;  it  is  to  be  colle&ed  only  from  the  chart, 
in  which  it  would  appear  to  be  about  73.  30.  Now,  com¬ 
paring  his  journey  after  leaving  Congecathawhachaga, 
where  his  Angle  obfervation  was  made,  and  which  gave 
him  68.  46.  and  calculating  by  the  courfes  and  diftances 
the  difference  of  latitude  between  that  place  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  that  difference  would  not  appear  to 
exceed  three  degrees;  fo  that  the  latitude,  which  Mr. 
Hearne  fays,  <c  may  be  depended  on,”  and  which  on  the 
chart  is  73.  30.  ought  rather  to  be  taken  at  71.  46.  Dri 
Douglas,  into  whofe  hands  the  manufcript  journal  was 
placed  long  before  its  publication,  Hates  the  latitude  of 
the  river’s  mouth  to  be  72.  but  the  late  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
after  carefully  comparing  Hearne’s  diltances  and  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  he  travelled,  with  Canadian  and  other 
authorities,  and  after  him  Mr.  Arrowfmith  and  othdr 
geographers,  have  agreed  to  cut  down  Mr.  Hearne’s  lati¬ 
tude  to  about  69.  which  falls  in  pretty  nearly  with 
that  of  the  fuppofed  fea-coaft  vifited  by  Mackenzie  after¬ 
wards,  farther  to  the  weftward. 

The  correCtnefs  of  Mr.  Hearne’s  narrative  maybe  quef- 
tioned  in  many  refpeCts.  For  inftance,  the  fun  could  not 
“  always  be  a  good  height  above  the  horizon”  in  the  la¬ 
titude  69.  efpecially  when  he  was  there;  for,  his  declina¬ 
tion  on  the  1 8th  of  July  being  about  20.  N.  he  could  have 
been  only,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  that  day,  juft  in 
the  horizon.  In  that  part  of  his  journal  where  the  ex- 
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preffion  occurs,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Douglas, 
there  is  not  a  word  of  this  “  funlhine  all  night.”  The 
journey  of  Mr.  Hearne  proved  however  the  practicability 
of  reaching  the  northern  fhore  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  this  journey  has  not  been  followed  up  by  the 
Hudfon’s-Bay  Company. 

The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  having  prefented  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  feries  of  papers  on  the  practicability  of 
approaching  the  North  Pole,  the  prefident  and  council  of 
that  fociety  came  to  the  refolution  of  applying  to  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  then  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  to  obtain 
his  majefty's  fanCtion  for  an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out 
for  the  purpofe  of  trying  how  far  navigation  might  be 
practicable  towards  the  North  Pole.  This  expedition  his 
majefty  was  pleafed  to  direCl  fliould  be  immediately  un¬ 
dertaken,  “  with  every  encouragement  that  could  coun¬ 
tenance  fuch  an  enterprife,  and  every  affiftance  that  could 
contribute  to  its  fuccefs.” 

Two  fhips,  the  Racehorfe  and  Carcafs  bombs,  as  being 
the  ftrongeft,  were  therefore  fixed  upon  as  the  moll  proper 
for  the  purpofe;  the  former  having  on-board  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  ninety  men,  and  the  latter  eighty,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  officers.  The  command  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  Hon.  Capt.  Conllantine  John  Phipps, 
(afterwards  lord  Mulgrave,)  who  embarked  in  the  Race¬ 
horfe,  and  Capt.  Skeifington  Lutwidge  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Carcafs.  Two  mailers  of  Greenland 
fhips  were  employed  as  pilots.  Mr.  Ifrael  Lyons  was  re¬ 
commended  by  the  board  of  longitude  as  allronomer;  and 
inftruments  of  various  kinds,  of  the  bell  defcription  at 
that  time  in  ufe,  were  fent  on  this  interelling  voyage. 
The  two  (hips  failed  from  the  Nore  on  the  xoth  of  June, 
1773;  on  the  27th  they  had  an  obfervation  of  the  fun  at 
midnight,  which  gave  the  latitude  to  be  74..  26.  and  in 
the  evening  of  that  day  reached  the  latitude  of  the  f'outh 
part  of  Spitzbergen  with  a  fair  wind,  tvithout  an  increafe 
of  cold,  and  without  any  appearance  of  ice  or  fight  of 
land.  A  piece  of  drift-wood,  which  was  fir,  was  picked 
up,  and  not  worm-eaten.  On  the  29th  they  Hood  in 
with  the  land,  which  was  formed  by  “high  barren  black 
rocks,  without  the  leall  mark  of  vegetation;  in  many 
places  bare  and  pointed,  in  other  parts  covered  with 
fnow,  appearing  even  above  the  clouds  ;  the  valleys  be¬ 
tween  the  high  dills  were  filled  with  fnow  or  ice.  This 
profpeft  would  have  fuggelled  the  idea  of  perpetual  win¬ 
ter,  had  not  the  mildnefs  of  the  weather,  the  fmooth 
water,  bright  funlhine,  and  conllant  daylight,  given  a 
cheerfulnefs  and  novelty  to  the  whole  of  this  finking  and 
romantic  fcene.”  On  this  day  the  latitude  obferved  was 
77.59.  11.  A  mountain  was  meafured  which  was  1503 
yards  in  height.  The  weather  along  the  coaft  continued 
to  be  moderate  and  fine.  At  midnight  the  latitude  was 
78.  23.4.6.  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  80.45. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  latitude  of  Magdalena  Hoek 
was  afcertained  to  be  79.  34.  the  fame  as  Fotherby  ob- 
lerved  it  to  be  in  1614.  On  the  5th  they  fell  in  with  the 
main  body  of  the  ice,  along  which  they  Hood,  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  it  joined  to  the  land  of  Spitzbergen,  or  was 
lo  detached  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  palling  to  the 
eaftward  ;  but  the  pilots  and  officers  thought  it  imprafti- 
cable  to  proceed  in  that  direction,  and  augured  that  they 
would  probably  foon  be  befet  where  they  were,  as  this  was 
about  the  fpot  where  moll  of  the  old  dilcoverers  had  been 
Hopped.  With  great  difficulty  they  worked  their  way- 
through  the  more  loofe  parts  of  the  ice  towards  the  north- 
weft.  A  heavy  fwell  and  thick  weather  caufed  them  to 
tack  and  to  Hand  towards  Hakluyt’s  Headland.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  the  ice  was  found  to  be  quite  fad  to 
the  weft,  being  then  in  longitude  2.  2.  E.by  their  reckon¬ 
ing,  which  Capt.  Phipps  oblerves  was  the  farthell  to 
the  wellvvard  of  Spitzbergen  they  ever  got  on  the  voyage. 
In  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  the  latitude  was  80.  36.  N. 

Having  run  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  from  eall  to  well 
above  ten  degrees,  “  I  now,”  fays  Capt.  Phipps,  “  began 
to  conceive  that  the  ice  was  one  compaCt  impenetrable 
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body.”  He  then  Hood  over  to  the  eallward,  and  on  the 
13th  came  to  anchor  in  Vogelfang  ;  a  good  roadllead,  near 
a  remarkable  point  called  Cloven  Cliff,  which  is  “a  bare 
rock,  fo  called  from  the  top  of  it  refembling  a  cloven 
hoof,  which  appearance  it  has  always  worn,  having  been 
named  by  fome  of  the  firft  Dutch  navigators  who  fre¬ 
quented  thefe  feas.  This  rock,  being  entirely  detached 
from  the  other  mountains,  and  joined  to  the  reft  of  the 
ifland  by  a  low  narrow  ilthmus,  preferves  in  ail  fituations 
the  fame  form;  and,  being  nearly  perpendicular,  it  is 
never  difguifed  by  fnow:”  its  latitude  is  79.  53.  N.  lon¬ 
gitude  9.  59.  30.  E.  the  variation  of  the  compafs  was  20. 
38.  W.  dip  82.  7.  Here  they  afcertained  the  going  of  the 
pendulum,  which  had  been  adjulled  to  vibrate  feconds  in 
London.  The  thermometer  differed  very  little  at  noon 
and  at  midnight,  being  58  J  at  the  former,  and  51  at  the 
latter.  On  the  16th,  the  weather  being  fine  and  clear, 
the  thermometer  in  the  fnade  role,  by  expofure  to  the  fun 
for  a  few  minutes,  from  49  to  89^.  and  remained  fo  for 
fome  time,  till  a  fmall  breeze  fpringing  up  made  it  fall  io° 
almoft  inllantly. 

Again  on  the  1 8th  the  Ihips  Hood  to  the  eallward,  along 
the  edge  of  the  ice;  but  were  for  a  third  time  flopped 
about  the  fame  place,  by  finding  the  ice  locked  in  with 
the  and,  without  any  paflage  either  to  the  northward  or 
the  eallward.  There  were  fmall  openings,  however,  into 
one  of  which  they  proceeded  as  far  as  80.  34.  For  the 
fourth  time  Capt.  Phipps  made  an  attempt  to  get  to  the 
eallward  ;  palled  Moffen  Ifland  ;  and,  in  working  among 
loofe  ice,  proceeded  as  far  to  the  northward,  on  the  27th, 
as  80.  48.  by  the  reckoning,  when  they  were  Hopped  by 
the  main  body  of  the  ice,  which  extended  in  a  line 
nearly  eall  and  well.  By  obfervation  at  midnight  the  la¬ 
titude  was  80.37.  and  their  longitude  the  following  day, 
when  in  fight  of  the  Seven  IJlands,  was  15.  16.  45.  E.  Some 
of  the  officers  landed  on  a  low  fiat  ifland  in  the  mouth  of 
Waygat  Strait,  on  which  they  found  feveral  large  fir-trees 
lying  on  the  Ihore,  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea ;  fome  of  them,  feventy  feet  in  length,  had 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  others  had  been  cut  down  with 
an  axe,  and  notched  for  twelve-feet  lengths ;  this  tim¬ 
ber  was  no  ways  decayed,  or  the  llrokes  of  the  hatchet 
in  the  leafteffaced.  The  beach  was  formed  of  old  timber,, 
land,  and  whale-bones.  The  middle  of  this  ifland  was 
covered  with  mofs,  fcurvy-grafs,  forrel,  and  a  few  ranun- 
culufes  then  in  flower.  Two  rein-deer  were  feeding  on 
the  mofs,  one  of  which  they  killed,  and  found  it  fat"and' 
of  high  flavour.  On  the  return  of  the  officers  they 
wounded  a  fea-horfe,  which  dived  immediately  and 
brought  up  with  it  a  number  of  others.  They  all  joined 
in  an  attack  upon  the  boat,  wrelled  an  oar  from  one  of 
the  men,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  Having 
or  overfetting  the  boat. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  weather  was  exceedingly  fine 
and  mild,  and  unufually  clear:  “  The  fcene,”  fays  Capt. 
Phipps,  “was  beautiful  and  piCturefque ;  the  two  fhips 
becalmed  in  a  large  bay,  with  three  apparent  openings 
between  the  iflands  that  formed  it,  but  every-where  fur- 
rounded  with  iceas  far  as  we  could  fee,  with  lome  ftreams 
of  water ;  not  a  breath  of  air ;  the  water  perfectly  fmooth; 
the  ice  covered  with  fnow,  low  and  even,  except  a  few 
broken  pieces  near  the  edges  ;  the  pools  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  pieces  were  frozen  over  with  young  ice. 

The  fhips  -were  now  befet  in  the  ice;  and  the  pilots, 
being  much  farther  than  they  had  ever  been,  and  the 
feafon  advancing,  feemed  to  be  alarmed  at  their  fituation. 
On  the  1  ft  of  Auguft  the  ice  began  to  prefs  in  fall;  there 
was  not  the  fmallefl  opening.  The  ice,  which  had 
hitherto  been  flat  and  almoft  level  with  the  water’s  edge, 
was  now  in  many  places  forced  higher  than  the  main  yard 
by  the  pieces  fqueezing  together.  The  latitude  was  So. 
37.  N.  Ion.  19.  o.  15.E.  On  the  3d  the  men  began  to  cut 
a  paflage  through  the  ice,  and  work  through  the  fmall  open¬ 
ings  to  the  wellvvard;  the  ice  was  deep;  having  fawed 
fometimes  through  pieces  twelve  feet  thick,  they  laboured 
3  a  whole 
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2  whole  day  without  any  fuccefs.  '  The  /hips  drove  with 
the  ice,  and  came  into  fourteen  fathom.  After  fonts  de¬ 
liberation,  Capt.  Phipps  propofed  to  leave  the  (hips,  and 
betake  themfelves  to  the  boats,  which  were  hoifted  out. 
This  meafuve  he  conceived  it  neceflary  to  take  without 
further  delay, as  the  ftay  of  the  Dutch  (hips  to  the  north¬ 
ward  was  very  doubtful.  On  the  7th  they  pulhed  away 
the  launch  to  the  Veftward,  and  at  the  fame  time  kept 
all  fail  on  the  ftiips  to  force  them  through  the  ice  ;  in  this 
way  they  worked  to  the  we  ft  ward,  when  on  the  10th,  the 
wind,  fpringing  up  to  the  north-norfh-eaft,  forced  the 
(hips  through  a  great  deal  of  very  heavy  ice  and  got  them 
into  open  water;  and  the  following  day  they  reached 
Amfterdam  Ifland,  the  wefternmoft  point  of  which  is 
Hakluyt’s  Headland.  They  anchored  the  fame  day  in 
Fair  Haven,  where  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  ice- bergs 
in  Spitzbergen.  Ice-bergs,  obferves  Capt.  Phipps,  “are 
large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  between  the  huge 
mountains  ;  the  face  towards  the  fea  is  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular,  and  of  a  very  lively  light-green  colour.  That  re- 
prefented  in  the  engraving  was  about  three  hundred  feet 
high; -with  a  cafcadei  of  water  Bluing  out  of  it.  The 
black,  mountains,  white  fnow,  and  beautiful  colour  of  the 
ice,  make  a  very  romantic  and  uncommon  pibture.  Large 
pieces  frequently  break  oft  from  the  ice-bergs,  and  fall 
with  great  noife  into  the  water;  we  observed  one  piece 
which  had  floated  out  into  the  bay  and  grounded  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  fathoms  :  it  was. fifty  feet  high  above  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  of  the  fame  beautiful  colour  as  the  ice¬ 
berg.”  A  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole. 

On  the  19th  they  weighed  anchor,  and  again  ftood  out 
to  fea  ;  but,  as  the  feafon  was  now  l'o  far  advanced,  and 
as  fogs  and  gales  of  wind  might  conftantly  be  expefted, 
captain  Phipps  determined  to  bear  up  for  England,  and 
on  the  25th  of  September  arrived  at  the  Nore. 

Captain  Phipps  feems  to  think  that  “the  lummerwas 
uncommonly  favourable  for  his  purpole,”  becaufe  it  “af¬ 
forded  him  the  fuileft  opportunity  of  afcertaining  repeat¬ 
edly  the  fituation  of  that  wall  of  ice,  extending  for  more 
than  twenty  degrees  between  the  latitudes  of  80  and  81, 
without  the  linaileft  appearance  of  any  opening.”  There 
is  reafon  to  believe,  however,  (lays  Mr.  Barrow,)  that 
few  years  occur  in  which  there  are  not  many  openings 
in  the  wall  of  ice  which  ufually  ftretches  between  the 
esftern  coaft  of  Greenland  and  the  northernmoft  parts 
cf  Spitzbergen  ;  and  confequently  the  bummer  in  which 
Capt.  Phipps  made  the  attempt  to  get  to  the  northward 
was  peculiarly  unfavourable. 

The  hopes  of  opening  a  navigable  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  by  a  northerly 
courfe,  were  not  abandoned  by  the  failure  of  lord  Mul- 
grave;  another  voyage  was  ordered  to  be  undertaken  for 
that  purpole,  and  Capt.  James  Cook,  who  had  twice  cir¬ 
cumnavigated  the  globe,  was  appointed  to  command  it. 
On  this  occafion  the  plan  of  difcovery  which  had  hitherto 
been  followed  was  reverfed;  and,  inllead  of  attempting 
to  pal’s  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  it  was  now  inten¬ 
ded  to  try  it  from  the  latter  into  the  former.  The  two 
Chips  fitted  out  for  this  purpole  were  the  Refolution  and 
the  Difcovery  ;  the  former  of  which  was  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  command  of  Capt.  Cook,  the  latter  of  Capt.  Clerke. 
It  has  been  mentioned,  that  by  the  Aft  of  18  Geo.  II.  a 
reward  of  20,00c].  was  held  out  to  Ihips  belonging  to  any 
of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts  which  Ihould  make  the  pafiage; 
but  it  excluded  his  majefty’s  own  Ihips  ;  the  reward  was 
moreover  confined  to  Inch  Ihips  as  Ihould  difcover  a  paf- 
fage  through  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  aft  was  therefore,  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  amended;  and  fo  framed  as  to  in¬ 
clude  his  majefty’s  Ihips,  and  to  appropriate  the  reward 
for  the  difcovery  of  “any  northern  pafl’age”  for  veflels 
by  fea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  and  it 
aifo  awards  the  bum  of  5000I.  to  any  lhip  that  lhall  ap¬ 
proach  to  within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole,  16  Geo. 
J.U.c.6. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  the  Refolution  failed  from 


Plymouth  Sound,  leaving  inftruftions  for  the  Difcovery 
to  join  her  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and,  after  various 
difeoveries  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  two  coafts  of  Alia  and  America,  with  which  all  Eu¬ 
rope  is  well  acquainted,  the  tw'o  (hips  entered  Behring’s 
Strait  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  1779,  and  anchored  near  a 
point  of  land  to  which  Capt.  Cook  gave  the  name  of 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  which  he  afterwards  afeertained  to 
be  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  whole  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  lituated  in  latitude  65. 46.  N.  Ion.  191.45.E. 
Some  elevations  like  ftages,  and  others  like  huts,  were 
been  on  this  part  of  the  coaft  ;  and  they  thought  all’o  that 
lome  people  were  vifible.  From  hence  they  ftood  over  to 
the  weftward  ;  and  entered  a  bay  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  Afia, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  village  and  fome  people.  On 
landing  they  were  found  to  coniiit  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  men,  each  armed  with  a  fpontoon,  a  bow  and  arrows, 
drawn  up  on  a  riling  ground.  As  the  people  of  the  Ihips 
drew  near,  three  of  the' natives  came  down  to  the  (bore, 
took  off  their  caps,  and  made  low  bows.  An  exchange 
of  p relents  took  place  ;  thofe  received  by  Capt.  Cook  were 
two  fox-lkins  and  a  couple  of  fea-horfe  teeth  ;  they  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  to  be  fearful  and  cautious,  and  pre¬ 
served  the  attitude  of  being  ready  to  make  ufe  of  their 
fpears.  They  parted  with  their  arrows  in  exchange  for 
trifling  articles,  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to  part  with 
a  fpear  or  a  bow.  All  their  weapons  were  made  with 
great  ingenuity;  and  their  quivers  in  particular  are  repre- 
lented  as  extremely  beautiful,  being  made  of  red  leather 
covered  with  neat  embroidery  and  other  ornaments. 
They  differed  in  their  perfons  and  features  entirely  from 
the  natives  of  north-weft;  America,  the  latter  being  low 
of  ftature,  with  round  faces  and  high  cheek-bones; 
whereas  the  Tchutjki  had  long  vifages,  and  were  flout  and 
well  made;  they  had  their  ears  bored,  and  fome  had  glafs 
beads  banging  from  them,  but  no  lip-ornaments  like  the 
Americans.  They  had  numerous  dogs,  probably  ufed 
to  draw  their  fledges,  of  which  feveral  appeared  in  one  of 
the  liuts  ;  but  Capt.  Cook  thought  that  they  might  alfo 
conftitute  a  part  of  their  food,  as  feveral  were  obferved 
lying  dead  which  had  been  killed  that  morning. 

From  this  bay  the  Ihips  ftood  over  to  the  north-eaft, 
and  again  fell  in  with  the  weft  coaft  of  America,  the  dif- 
tance  in  the  narroweft  part  being  only  about  fourteen 
leagues.  Another  cape  was  obferved  to  the  northward 
of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  lying  in  latitude  67.  45.  and 
longitude  194.  51.  the  whole  coaft  free  from  liiovv,  but 
apparently  deftitute  of  wood.  To  this  cape  Capt.  Cook 
gave  the  name  of  Point  Mu/grave.  On  the  17th  of  Au¬ 
guft,  in  latitude  70.  41.  they  fell  in  with  the  ice,  extend¬ 
ing  from  call  by  north  to  weft  by  fouth,  and  quite  impe¬ 
netrable,  being  as  compact  as  a  wall,  and  at  lead  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  to  the  northward  apparently  much 
higher.  The  weather  clearing  up,  the  extreme  point  of 
the  eaftern  land,  or  America,  was  obferved  to  form  a 
point,  which  was  much  encumbered  with  ice;  for  which 
reafon  it  obtained  the  name  of  Icy  Cape.  Its  latitude 
was  70.  29.  longitude  198.  20.  As  the  ice  appeared  to  be 
drifting  down  towards  the  ihips,  and  might  probably  have 
caught  them  between  it  and  the  American  fhore,  they 
ftood  back  to  the  louthward  into  clear  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  northward,  finding  the  ice  lefs  compaft,  and 
covered  with  whole  herds  of  the  fea-horfe,  many  of  which 
they  took,  and  found  to  be  good  food.  The  weather 
coming  on  foggy,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  (land  to  the 
louthward;  and  on  the  21ft,  when  in  latitude  69.  32.  the 
main  ice  was  obferved  at  no  great  diftance  from  them, 
fo  that  it  now  covered  a  part  of  the  fea  which  but  a  few 
days  before  had  been  clear;  and  it  extended  farther  to 
the  fouth  than  where  they  had  firft  fallen  in  with  it. 
But  Capt.  Cook  obferves,  that  he  did  not  fuppofe  any 
part  of  this  ice  to  be  fixed  ;  on  the  contrary  lie  confidered 
the  whole  as  a  moveable  mafs. 

Capt.  Cook  ftood  in  for  the  American  coaft,  which  ex- 
tended  from  fouth- weft  to  ealt,  the  near  eft  .part  being  four 
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or  five  leagues  diftant.  The  fouthern  extreme  he  named 
Cape  Lijburne,  whofe  latitude  was  68.  5.  longitude  194.. 
<5.2.  Finding  he  could  not  get  to  the  north,  while  near 
the  coaft,  on  account  of  the  ice,  he  flood  out  to  a  diftance 
from  it.  The  water  deepened,  as  he  flood  weftward,  to 
twenty-eight  fathoms,  which  was  the  moft  they  had.  On 
the  26th  they  again  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  ice, 
appearing  to  be  thick  and  compact,  and  to  extend  from 
north-weft  to  eaft  by  north,  the  latitude  then  69.  36.  longi¬ 
tude  184..  On  the  27th,  being  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  ice 
Capt.  Cook  went  in  a  boat  to  examine  it.  He  found  it  to 
confift  of  loofe  pieces,  fo  clofe  together  as  fcarcely  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  boat  between  them;  it  was  all  pure  tranfparent 
ice,  except  the  upper  furface,  which  was  a  little  porous  ; 
it  appeared  to  be  compofed  of  frozen  fnow,  and  to  have 
been  all  formed  at  fea.  The  pieces  were  from  forty  or 
fifty  yards  in  extent  to  four  or  five,  and  the  larger  pieces 
appeared  to  reach  thirty  feet  or  more  under  the  furface  of 
the  water.  He  conlidered  it  improbable  that  fo  much  ice 
could  have  been  the  produdl  of  the  preceding  winter; 
and  equally  improbable  that  the  little  which  remained  of 
the  fummer  could  deftroy  the  tenth  part  of  what  then 
fubfifted  of  the  mafs.  He  thinks  indeed  that  the  fun 
contributes  very  little  to  the  deftrudtion  of  fuch  immenfe 
mafles ;  that  it  is  the  wind,  or  rather  the  waves  raifed 
by  the  wind,  that  brings  down  the  bulk  of  thefe  huge 
mafles,  by  grinding  one  piece  againft  another,  and  waft¬ 
ing  away  thofe  parts  that  lie  expofed  to  the  furge  of  the 
fea.  Davis  was  of  the  fame  opinion  nearly  tuo  hun¬ 
dred  years  before. 

On  the  29th  the  fliips  made  the  land  of  the  Afiatic  con¬ 
tinent,  which,  like  the  oppofite  coaft  of  America,  was 
low  land  next  the  fea,  with  elevated  land  farther  back.  It 
was  deftitute  of  wood,  and  without  fnow.  To  a  fteep  and 
rocky  point  Capt.  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Cape  North ;  its 
latitude  68.  56.  longitude  180.  51.  No  land  appearing  to 
the  northward  of  this,  it  was  concluded  that  the  coaft 
here  began  to  trend  to  the  weftward.  “  Thefeafon,”  fays 
Capt.  Cook,  “was  now  fo  far  advanced,  and  the  time 
when  the  froft  is  expedted  to  fet  in  fo  near  at  hand,  that 
I  did  not  think  it  confident  with  prudence  to  make  any 
further  attempts  to  find  a  paflage  into  the  Atlantic  this 
year,  in  any  diredtion,  fo  little  was  the  prolpedl  of  fuc- 
ceeding.”  Accordingly  on  the  30th  of  Auguft,  he  flood 
to  the  fouthward,  coafting  the  land  of  Alia  from  the 
Cape  Serdze  Kamen  of  Muller,  fo  called  from  a  heart- 
lhaped  rock  upon  it,  round  Eaft  Cape,  palled  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  down  to  Tlchukotlkoi  Nofs, 
from  thence  to  Norton  Sound  on  the  American  coaft,  and 
finally  to  the  Sandwich  Iilands,  where  this  celebrated 
navigator  loft  his  life.  See  the  article  Cook,  vol.  v. 

Captain  Clerke  was  now  become  commanding  officer, 
and  lieutenant  Gore  became  commander  of  the  Difcovery. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  1779,  they  left  the  Sandwich 
Iflands,and  flood  to  the  northward,  by  the  way  of  Kamtf- 
chatka,  to  follow  up  the  difcovery  of  a  paflage  into  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  3d  of  July  they  came  in  fight  of 
Tfchukotlkoi  Nofs  ;  and  on  the  5th  law  Eaft  Cape,  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow,  and  the  beach  furrounded  with  ice.  On 
the  fame  evening,  at  ten  o’clock,  they  faw,  at  the  fame 
moment,  the  remarkable  peaked  hill,  near  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  coaft  of  America,  and  the  Eaft  Cape  of 
Afia,  with  the  two  connedting  iilands  of  St.  Diomede  be¬ 
tween  them.  On  the  following  day  they  fell  in  with  an 
extenfive  body  of  ice,  from  which  they  feem  to  have  an¬ 
ticipated  an  unfuccefsful  iflue  of  the  expedition.  Itpre- 
fented  a  folid  com  padt  furface,  and  appeared  to  adhere  to 
the  coaft  of  America. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  latitude  was  69.  21.  longitude 
194.4.2.  W.  They  were  then  clofe  to  the  ice,  the  weather 
exceedingly  cold,  with  much  fnow  and  fleet;  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  in  the  night  28°,  and  at  noon  300.  Having 
flood  near  forty  leagues  to  the  weftward  along  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  without  feeing  any  opening,  or  a  clear  fea  to  the 
northward  beyond  it,  Capt.  Clerke  refolved  to  return  to 
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the  fouthward,  and  to  pafs  the  time  in  examining  the  Bay 
of  St.  Lawrence,  till  the  feafon  Ihould  be  further  ad¬ 
vanced.  They  found  fo  much  ice,  however,  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward,  and  the  fea  now  appeared  fo  free  from  it  to  the 
northward,  that  they  immediately  returned  towards  that 
quarter;  but  on  the  13th  found  themfelves  clofe  in  with 
a  folid  field  of  ice,  to  which  no  limits  could  be  feen  from 
the  maft-head;  the  latitude  then  being  69.  37.  and  the 
pofition  of  the  fliips  nearly  in  the  mid-channel,  between 
two  continents;  the  ice  extending  from  eaft-north-eaft 
to  weft-fouth-weft.  They  proceeded  along  the  edge  to¬ 
wards  the  coaft  of  America,  and,  on  the  18th,  were  in 
latitude  70.  26.  longitude  194-.  54.  The  following  day 
they  found  themfelves  fo  completely  embayed  in  the  ice 
as  to  have  but  one  opening  to  the  fouthward,  through 
which  they  directed  their  courfe.  This  was  the  fartheft 
point  to  which  they  proceeded,  being  in  latitude'70.  33. 
which  is  five  leagues  Ihort  of  the  point  to  which 
Capt.  Cook  had  proceeded  the  former  year.  On  the  21ft 
they  got  fight  of  the  American  coaft  at  the  diftance  of 
eight  or  ten  leagues,  and  hauled  in  for  it;  but  were  again 
flopped  by  the  ice,  and  obliged  to  bear  away  to  the  weft¬ 
ward,  along  the  edge  of  it.  “Thus,”  obferves  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  voyage  (Capt.  King),  “a  connected  folid  field 
of  ice  rendering  every  effort  we  could  make  to  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  land  fruitlefs,  and  joining,  as  we  judged, 
to  it,  we  took  a  laft  farewell  of  a  north-eaft  paflage  to 
England.” 

After  this  the  fliips  flood  over  to  the  eaftward,  and  on 
the  27th  came  in  fight  of  the  Afiatic  continent,  beyond 
large  fields  and  mafles  of  ice,  in  which  the  Difcovery  had 
been  befet,  and  fo  ferioufly  damaged  as  to  require  at  leaft 
three  weeks  repair,  for  which  purpofe  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  go  into  fome  port.  As  there  was  thus  little  or  no 
profpedt  of  advancing  to  the  northward,  and  both  conti¬ 
nents  were  obftrudted  by  a  fea  blocked  up  with  ice,  it  was 
deemed  fruitlefs  by  both  captains,  with  refpedl  to  the  de- 
fign  of  the  voyage,  to  make  any  further  attempts  toward 
a  paflage ;  and  they  determined,  therefore,  to  lofe  no 
more  time  in  what  Capt.  Clerke  concluded  to  bean  un¬ 
attainable  object,  but  to  fail  for  Awatfka  Bay,  to  repair 
the  damages. 

“I  will  not,”  fays  captain  King,  “endeavour  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  joy  that  brightened  the  countenance  of  every  in¬ 
dividual,  as  foon  as  Capt.  Clerke’s  refolutions  were  made 
known.  We  were  all  heartily  fick  of  a  navigation  full  of 
danger,  and  in  which  the  utmoft  perfeverance  had  not 
been  repaid  with  the  fmalleft  probability  of  fuccefs.  We 
therefore  turned  our  faces  toward  home,  after  an  abfence 
of  three  years,  with  a  delight  and  fatisfadlion,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  tedious  voyage  we  had  ftill  to  make, 
and  the  immenfe  diftance  we  had  to  run,  were  as  freely 
entertained,  and  perhaps  as  fully  enjoyed,  as  if  we  had 
been  already  in  fight  of  the  Land’s  End.”  Cook's  laji  Voy¬ 
age,  vol.  iii. 

To  give  facility  to  the  fuccefs  of  Capt.  Cook’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  the  event  of  his  reaching  Baffin’s  Bay,  lieutenant 
Pickerfgill  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Davis’s  Strait  in  his 
majefty’s  armed  brig  the  Lion,  ,dbr  the  protedlion  of  the 
Britilh  whale-filhers ;  and,  that  being  accompliihed,  to 
continue  up  the  (trait  into  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  explore  the 
coafts  thereof,  taking  care  to  leave  it  in  time  to  lecure  his 
return  to  England  in  the  fall  of  theyear;  with  injundtions 
to  employ  the  mailer,  Mr.  Lane,  in  lurveying,  making 
charts,  and  taking  views  of  the  feveral  bays,  harbours, 
&c.  and  in  making  fuch  notations  thereon  as  might  be 
ufeful  to  geography  and  navigation.  (MS.  Inftrudtions, 
May  14,  1776.)  Pickerfgill  was  notinilrudled  to  attempt 
the  paflage;  the  object  of  fending  him  into  Baffin’s  Bay 
being  merely  to  obtain  fuch  information  as  might  be  ufe¬ 
ful  the  following  year  to  the  veflel  which  was  intended  to 
be  fent  out  to  look  for  Capt.  Cook,  about  the  time  he 
might  be  expedted  to  approach  the  eallern  fide  of  America 
in  the  event  of  fuccefs. 

The  Lion  left  Deptford  on  the  25th  of  May,  1776  ;  ftruck 
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foundings  on  a  bank  at  320  to  330  fathoms,  on  the  29th 
of  June,  in  latitude  57.  N.  longitude  24.  24..  W.  which  he 
fuppofed  might  be  the  remains  of  Bufs  Ifland,  feen  by 
one  of  fir  Martin  Frobilher’s  fleet;  and,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  faw  Cape  Farewell,  near  which,  on  the  following 
day,  he  was  fetfaftin  a  field  of  ice,  “the  land  at  the  fame 
time  forming  one  of  the  moft  romantic  fcenes  that  can  be  . 
defcribed,  being  very  high  and  rugged,  prefenting  to  the 
eye  mountainous  rocks  and  fpires  of  almoft  every  ftiape, 
intermixed  with  patches  of  fnow,  which  contrafted  finely 
with  the  deep  blue  of  the  mountains,  affording  the  moft 
pleafing  fenfations,  and  at  the  fame  time  exhibiting  either 
grandeur  or  horror  as  the  fun  fhone  forth  or  as  it  was 
cloudy.”  (Lieutenant'PickerfgilPs  MS.  Journal.)  Among 
the  field-ice  were  feveral  lofty  iflands,  on  one  of  which 
was  much  earthy  matter  many  feet  deep,  and  pieces  of 
rock  feveral  hundred  pounds  weight  each,  with  gravelly 
Itreams  of  frefh  water  pouring  down  its  fides.  The 
whole  mafs  was  drifting  to  the  fouthward:  The  fea  being 
perfectly  fmooth  among  the  ice,  afforded  them  a  good 
opportunity  of  making  obfervations  for  the  variation  and 
inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  former  of  which 
was  found  to  be  41 .  31.  W.  and  the  latter  76.  30.  the  lati¬ 
tude  at  the  fame  time  being  60.  1.  N.  and  the  longitude, 
by  obfervation  of  the  fun  and  moon,  46.  36.  W.  and  from 
thefe  obfervations  and  his  diftance  from  Cape  Farewell, 
he  makes  that  promontory  to  lie  in  latitude  59.  32.  N.  lon¬ 
gitude  44.  10.  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Pickerfgill,  in  proceeding  to  the  northward,  appears 
to  have  kept  as  clofe  to  the  fhore  as  the  ice  and  the  rocks 
would  permit;  and  on  the  13th  was  “regaled,”  as  he 
expreffes  himfelf,  “with  the  aftonifhing  fight  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Greenland  ice  -  glance  ;  it  is  a  prodigious  high  field 
of  folid  ice,  frozen  acrofs  the  fuppofed  Frobifher’s  Strait, 
and  is  as  high  as  the  mountains,  having  the  moft  roman¬ 
tic  appearance  that  can  be  imagined,  though  it  does  not 
fhiiie  fo  bright  as  I  fhould  have  fuppofed  from  the  de- 
fcription  which  has  been  given  of  it,  nor  could  I  fee  thofe 
amazing  arches,  faid  to  be  forty  feet  in  height,  through 
which  the  water  rufiies,  bringing  back  with  the  ebb-tide 
vaft  quantities  of  ice  from  the  inland  countries  with  a 
cradling  noife  refembling  thunder;  at  the  fame  time  it 
is  very  poflible,  for  the  neareft  diftance  we  were  from  it 
was  at  leaft  four  leagues.”  MS.  Journal. 

Still  running  northwards  along  the  fliore,  among  rocks, 
iflands,- fand-banks,  and  ice,  the  lieutenant  anchored  the 
Lion  in  a  place  which  he  called  Mujquito  Cove,  from  the 
fwarms  of  this  infedt,  bred,  as  he  fuppofes,  in  the  pools 
of  fnow-water  among  the  rocks.  The  latitude  of  this 
place  was  found  to  be  64.  56.  20.  N.  longitude  51.  53.  30. 
W.  dip  of  the  needle  81.  22.  30.  and  variation  50.  30.  W. 
Here  he  had  fome  communication  with  the  natives,  who 
are  defcribed  as  well-behaved,  diffident,  and  honelt. 

On  leaving  this  place,  lieutenant  Pickerfgill  continued 
Handing  as  clofe  along  the  fliore  as  lie  could  get  for  rocks 
and  ice ;  and  one  day  caught  thirty-fix  fine  liollybuts, 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  each.  The 
fea  was  now  clear  of  ice  until  he  came  oppofite  to  Davis’s 
Cape  of  God's  Mercy,  when  an  immenfe  field  of  ice  ap¬ 
peared  in  fight,  along  which  he  continued  to  fail  for  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  miles.  On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  being  then 
in  latitude  65.  37.  he  firft  began  to  perceive  his  error  in 
the  navigation  of  Davis’s  Strait:  “This  day,”  he  fays, 
“  has  wafted  us  fafter  than  we  have  ever  gone  fince  we 
have  entered  thefe  calm  and  foggy  ftraits  ;  for,  upon  an 
average,  we  have  gone  no  more  northerly  than  twelve 
miles  a-day  fince  we  have  entered  them.  I  now  fee  the 
reafon  of  our  flow  progrefs,  which  has  been  the  keeping 
too  near  the  land  ;  therefore,  as  I  defign  to  difcover  Jea, 
and  not  land,  I  fhall  direft  my  way  mid-channel,  as  near 
as  my  poor  Ample  judgment  will  diredt  me,  hoping  for 
God’s  bleffing,  with  my  own  endeavours.”  Accordingly 
lie  made  a  diftance  of  feventy-feven  miles  that  day,  and 
reached  the  latitude  of  66.  53.  but,  notwithftanding  this 
favourable  commencement  of  the  new  plan  which  he  was 


determined  to  adopt,  the  very  next  day  all  his  refolution 
feems  to  have  forfaken  him,  and  we  find  him  thus  exprefi- 
fing  himfelf :  “  At  twelve,  having  paffed  a  number  of 

the  higheft  ice-iflands  I  ever  faw,  and  meeting  with  many 
more,  bigger  and  bigger,  and  every  hour  vifibly  increafing 
their  number,  with  a  very  heavy  fea  from  the  fouthward 
and  a  hard  gale,  the  nights  growing  dark  very  fall,  and 
the  feafon  far  fpent,  a  number  of  our  men  fick,  a  putrid 
fever  raging  in  the  veflel,  and  numbers  complaining  for 
want  of  clothing  and  with  pains  in  their  limbs,  which 
feems  to  be  in  this  country  a  general  complaint;  the 
veflel  very  wet  and  ftngle-bottomed,  without  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  wintering  if  we  had  been  caught  with  the  ice  ;— 
in  this  fituation,  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  return,  &c.” 
He  ftood  on,  however,  as  far  as  68.  10.  then  bore  up  for 
the  fouthward  ;  but,  with  an  unaccountable  perverfity, 
ft  ill  continued  to  creep  along  the  fhore,  amongthe  rocks, 
and  iflands,  and  fields  of  ice,  and  did  not  reach  Cape 
Farewell  till  the  24th  of  Auguft.  On  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  he  ran  into  Porcupine  Harbour,  on  the  coaftof  La¬ 
brador.  Here  he  remained  till  the  27th,  and  on  the  29th 
his  journal  breaks  off  thus  :  “Being  now  taken  ill,  which 
illnefs  continued  for  almoft  all  the  paflage,  and  as  nothing 
material  occurred  during  it,  I  hope  their  lordfliips  will 
excufe  the  fliort  remainder  until  I  give  my  general 
thoughts  upon  the  voyage  and  the  hopes  of  a  paflagei” 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  their  lordfliips  gave 
him  any  further  trouble  on  either  fubjedt,  but  fuperfeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  Lion,  not  deeming  him  a  pro¬ 
per  perfon  to  be  fent  out  on  a  fimilar  voyage  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

The  Lion  armed  brig,  being  again  fitted  out,  under  a 
new  commander,  lieutenant  Walter  Young,  failed  from 
the  Nore  on  the  23d  of  March,  1777,  and  made  Cape 
Farewell  on  the  3d  of  June;  and  for  feveral  days  had 
ftormy  weather,  with  much  fnow  and  hail,  the  fhip  work¬ 
ing  all  the  while  among  fields  of  packed  ice,  till,  on  the 
1 8th  of  May,  fhe  ftood  into  the  harbour  of  Lichtenfels. 
On  the  24th  fhe  again  weighed,  and  made  fail  to  the 
northward,  among  much  ice,  and  the  weather  fo  bad, 
that  on  the  2d  of  June  the  fhip’s  fails,  ropes,  and  rigging, 
were  one  mafs  of  ice.  On  the  5th,  the  fea  rofevery  high, 
and  made  a  fair  breach  over  the  main  deck  of  the  Lion, 
which  froze  inftantly,  and  the  decks  became  covered  with 
a  folid  body  of  ice,  and  the  rigging  hung  with  icicles  ;  at 
this  time  the  ifland  of  Difco  was  in  fight.  Here  the  ice 
feemed  to  divide  into  two  immenfe  fields,  leaving  an  open 
channel  in  the  middle,  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width, 
down  which  channel  were  feen  floating  a  number  of  ice- 
iflands  or  bergs. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  in  latitude  72.  42.  the  Women’s 
Iflands  were  in  fight ;  and,  to  the  northward,  the  eaftern 
ice  appeared  to  approach  the  weftern,  till  the  channel  be¬ 
came  fo  narrow,  that  lieutenant  Young  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  tack  and  Hand  away  to  the  fouthward.  No  found¬ 
ings  with  100  fathoms  of  line.  The  floating  iflands  of  ice 
were  very  large  and  numerous,  and  much  fnow  fell,  with 
the  thermometer  at  30.  to  32.  On  the  10th  it  fell  calm, 
the  thermometer  rofe  to  38.  and  39.  and  feveral  fifliing- 
fhips  were  in  fight  about  latitude  71.  16.  The  weather 
was  now  very  fine,  and  the  thermometer  at  40.  to  43.  and 
twenty  fail  of  fiftiing-veffels  plying  about;  but  a  chain  of 
large  iflands  ftretched  acrofs  from  the  fliore  to  the  weftern 
ice,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  afunder.  The 
fine  moderate  weather,  with  the  thermometer  frequently 
up  to  44.  and  45.  and  once  to  49.  continued  till  the  end 
of  June,  at  which  time  we  find  the  Lion  as  far  to  the 
fouthward  as  63.  30.  and  on  the  4th  of  July  fairly  out  of 
the  ftrait,  and  to  the  weftward  of  Cape  Farewell,  without 
any  reafon  whatever  being  affigned  for  not  proceeding  to 
the  northward,  excepting  the  multitude  of  ice-iflands 
which  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  remarks  of  each 
day.  Indeed  the  whole  journal  is  as  meagre  as  if  it  had 
been  the  record  of  the  moft  ordinary  voyage.  On  the 
26th  of  Auguft  he.arrived  at  the  Nore.  By  his  inftruc- 
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tions,  lie  was  directed  to  make  the  heft  of  his  way  into 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  ufe  his  belt  endeavours  to  explore  the 
weftern  fhores  thereof,  to  examine  if  there  be  any  consi¬ 
derable  rivers  or  inlets  affording  the  probability  of  a  paf- 
fage  into  the  Pacific,  and,  if  fo,  to  attempt  fuch  a  paflfage  ; 
but  it  would  apppear  from  his  journal,  that  no  regard 
whatever  was  paid  to  thofe  inftrudtions,  and  no  attempts 
made  to  pufh  into  Baffin’s  Bay. 

One  circumftance  of  this  voyage  is  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
marked  for  the  contraft  it  affords  with  that  of  Pickerfgill ; 
by  avoiding  the  flioals  and  iflands  near  the  weftern  coafl  of 
Greenland,  Young  reached  the  latitude  of  7 2.  42.  N.  fo 
early  as  the  8th  of  June ;  whereas  Pickerfgill  got  only  to 
68.  10.  fo  late  as  the  5th  of  Auguft. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  at  the  recommendation  of  bifhop 
Egede,  (fon  of  the  miffionary,  Hans  Egede,  who  had  taken 
him,  when  a  child,  into  Greenland,)  fitted  out  an  expe¬ 
dition  in  the  year  1786,  for  the  purpofe  of  re-difcovering 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Greenland ;  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Capt.  Lowenorn.  The  bifhop  was  perfuaded 
that  the  long-loft  colony  on  this  coaft  would  be  found  to 
esdft,  or  to  have  exifted,  in  about  the  fame  parallel  of  la¬ 
titude  with  the  central  part  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  Ice¬ 
land;  that  the  diftance  between  them  was  only  about  i'8o 
aiiles  ;  and  that  midWay  the  two  coafts,  or  at  leaft  the 
fummits  of  the  mountains,  are  vifible  at  the  fame  time  ; 
that  this  coaft  of  Greenland  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
part  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Danes)  would  be  found 
to  extend  to  the  diftance  of  300  miles  to  the  fouth-weft 
or  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Herjolfsnes,  and  to  continue  in 
that  diredtion  as  far  as  Cape  Farewell.  Thefe  opinions, 
however,  of  the  bifhop,  have  fince  been  attempted  to  be 
fet  afide  in  a  treatife  of  Mr.  Eggers,  who  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  part  of  Greenland  anciently  difcovered, 
and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  is  in  faff  the  diftridt  now 
called  Julianjhaab,  which  is  afc  this  moment  inhabited  by 
the  Danes  ;  and  that  this  part  has  received  the  name  of 
Eajl  Greenland  only  becaufe  it  happens  to  be  fituated  a 
little  to  the  enft  of  that  part  which  is  commonly  called 
the  weftern  coaft. 

The  Danifli  government,  however,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  The  only  queftion  with  it  was,  whether  Fro- 
biflier  had  actually  parted  through  a  ftrait  which,  croffing 
from  the  eaftern  to  the  weftern  coaft,  cut  off  and  infulated 
a  large  portion  of  Greenland;  and  Mr.  Lowenorn,  before 
his  departure,  wrote  a  memoir  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
fuch  a  fuppofition,  which  in  fadt  had  been  proved  long 
before  by  the  old  Englifh  navigators.  Bifhop  Egede  was 
of  opinion  that  the  moft  favourable  feafon  for  commencing 
this  voyage  would  be  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  be¬ 
fore  the  maffes  of  ice  fhould  come  down  from  the  north 
and  fix  themfelves  to  the  coaft;  but  Lowenorn  preferred 
making  the  attempt  to  reach  the  coaft  in  the  middle  of 
fummer,  or  even  later,  and  to  depart  from  the  weft  coaft 
of  Iceland  for  that  purpofe,  as  the  ice  would  then  have 
floated  down  farther  to  the  fouth,  and  have  left  the  coaft 
of  Greenland  open. 

The  fhip  Greo  Ernft  Scheinmelmann,  of  246  tons  bur¬ 
den,  ufually  employed  on  the  whale-fifhery,  was  engaged 
by  government  for  this  expedition.  There  was  al fo  at¬ 
tached  to  her  a  fmall  vefl’el  of  60  tons,  which  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  lieutenant  Egede,  the  fon  of  the 
bifhop.  Thefe  veflfels  were  to  pafs  the  winter  in  Iceland, 
in  order  to  refume  their  refearch  the  following  fummer, 
in  cafe  they  fhould  not  fucceed  the  firft  year.  Mr.  Lowe¬ 
norn  was  ordered  at  the  fame  time  to  examine  carefully 
the  geographical  fituation  of  the  Shetland  I  ties,  and  to 
furvey  the  coafts  of  Iceland,  in  order  to  improve  the  hy¬ 
drography  of  that  illand.  He  was  alfo  to  furvey  and  af- 
cei'tain  the  fituation  of  a  fmall  volcanic  ifland  which  had 
appeared  in  the  year  1783,  but  which,  according  to  the 
reports  of  feveral  navigators,  had  difappeared  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

The  two  veflels  fet  fail  from  Copenhagen  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1786,  and  arrived  at  Iceland  on  the  16th  of  the 
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fame  month.  Here  Mr.  Lowenorn  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  corredl  information  refpedting  Old  Greenland;  nor 
could  he  afcertain  the  fadt,  that  the  coafts  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland  might  be  feen  at  the  fame  time.  On  the  20th  of 
J une  the  two  fhips  left  Scolmenfham,  and  on  the  29th  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  obferved  during  the  day-time,  which  they 
concluded  to  be  the  aurora  borealis.  If  it  was  the  aurora 
borealis,  it  is  probably  the  firft  time  it  has  been  obferved 
by  daylight,  and  when  the  fun  was  above  the  horizon. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  they  perceived  the  Snoefell  Jokul  in 
the  eaft,  at  the  diftance  of  about  ninety  miles.  At  the 
fame  time  they  thought  they  perceived  in  the  weftern 
uarter  fome  white  mountains  covered  with  fnow,  and 
iredted  their  courfe  towards  them.  On  the  ift  of  July 
the  atmofphere  was  cloudy,  and  at  mid-day  they  imagined 
that  they  faw  mountainous  land  ;  they  were  in  latitude 
65.  13.  30.  and  longitude  31.  16.  W.  of  Paris.  The  fog 
was  thick,  but  every  now  and  then  it  cleared  away,  and 
they  fancied  they  faw  land  ;  but,  on  the  air  becoming 
quite  clear,  they  beheld  nothing  but  maffes  of  ice  and 
fome  floating  ice-bergs.  They  entered  a  bay  of  ice  on 
the  2d  of  July  ;  but  inftead  of  land,  they  faw  nothing 
but  an  immenfe  and  impenetrable  extent  of  ice,  in  which 
rofe  enormous  mountains  of  ice.  The  vapour  and  fog 
occafioned  by  the  great  extent  of  ice  prevented  them  from 
feeing  the  coaft,  even  if  near  it;  but,  if  the  land  he»e 
had  been  mountainous,  they  muft  have  perceived  its  fum¬ 
mits  at  a  great  diftance  acrofs  the  ice,  as  from  time  to 
time  the  fog  cleared  away.  The  extent  of  ice,  which 
hitherto  had  lain  in  the  direction  of  north-eaft  and  fouth- 
weft,  in  this  bay  took  a  turn  to  the  weft  and  a  little  to 
the  north,  allowing  the  fhips  to  hold  a  wefterly  courfe. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  at  mid-day,  they  were  at  leaft  160 
miles  from  Sncefell  Jokul,  in  latitude  65.  6.  longitude  32. 
3.  W.  of  Paris  ;  and,  according  to  the  old  charts,  they 
ought  then  to  be  very  near  Old  Greenland.  In  going 
wefterly,  they  conftantly  obferved  towards  the  north  a  cer¬ 
tain  glimmering,  (ice -blink,)  which  is  an  indication  of 
an  uninterrupted  track  of  ice,  and  which  generally  fhows 
itfelf  when  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  fre¬ 
quently  at  a  much  greater  diftance  ;  but  it  is  never  ob¬ 
ferved  where  there  are  only  patches  of  floating  ice.  The 
clouds  aflumed  at  times  the  appearance  of  land. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  at  mid-day,  when  at  a  diftance  of 
270  miles  from  Sncefell  Jokul,  being  in  latitude  65.  it. 
longitude  35.  8.  while  furrounded  with  ice,  they  firft  dif¬ 
covered  land.  The  variation  of  the  compafs  was  here 
45.  to.  This  land  was  compofed  of  very  high  mountains 
towards  the  north,  appearing  for  two  days  always  in  the 
fame  pofition  and  of  the  fame  form  ;  fo  that  they  were 
convinced  of  their  not  being  clouds.  They  conjedtured 
this  land  to  be  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  miles  from  them, 
or  290  miles  nearly  from  Sncefell  Jokul.  The  ice  was 
every-where  fo  firmly  united  and  of  fuch  vaft  extent,  that 
they  had  not  the  leaft  hope  of  breaking  through  it;  and, 
even  if  they  could  have  entered  it,  their  temerity  would 
probably  have  been  repaid  by  their  ftiips  being  cruflied  in 
pieces  between  the  mountains  of  ice.  Every  moment 
they  became  more  and  more  furrounded  with  ice-bergs  ; 
and  in  this  fituation  they  difcovered  an  enormous  log  of 
wood,  which  had  been  hewn  fquare,  and  fo  large  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  on-board  until  it  had  been  cut  in  two 
with  the  faw.  Several  fea-gulls  were  perched  upon  this 
log.  The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  was  that  of  its 
being  mahogany,  which  is  generally  too  heavy  to  float  in 
the  water ;  but  the  wood  was  fo  worm-eaten,  even  to  the 
very  heart,  that  Mr.  Lowenorn  conjedtured  its  fpecific 
gravity  probably  might  have  been  diminifhed.  They  faw 
no  feals,  nor  any  other  fea-anitnak,  in  this  part  of  the 
ocean,  excepting  a  few  gulls. 

As  the  great  mafs  of  ice  was  obferved  to  be  drifting 
towards  the  fouth-weft,  they  determined  not  to  penetrate 
farther  to  the  weftward  ;  for,  fhould  they  even  difcover 
fome  inlet  in  the  ice  through  which  they  might  pafs,  they 
would  at  moft  have  been  able  to  enter  fome  bay  beyond 
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the  ice,  and  would  have  been  obliged  to  pafs  the  winter 
in  Greenland,  for  which  they  were  not  at  all  prepared. 
Belides,  they  hoped  to  find  lefs  ice  towards  the  north, 
and  that  they  might  perhaps  difcover  fome  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bay  of  ice  in  which  they  had  been 
on  the  2d  of  July.  On  the  7th,  in  latitude  65.21.  lon¬ 
gitude  30.  30.  at  120  miles  from  Sncefell  Jokul,  they  fan¬ 
cied  again  that  they  faw  an  extended  ridge  of  rocks,  but 
it  proved  only  a  chain  of  ice-mountains  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  towards  the  weft,  they  difcerned  the  ice'-blink 
nearly  in  the  fame  place  where  they  were  on  the  2d  of 
July.  On  the  8th,  proceeding  eafterly,  they  conftantly 
obferved,  in  a  northerly  direction,  mountains  of  ice  and 
the  ice-blink,  and  palled  between  fome  floating  iflands  of 
ice.  Fearful  that  the  mafles  of  ice  ftill  coming  down 
from  the  northward  might  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  fea  be¬ 
tween  Greenland  and  Iceland,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  na¬ 
vigated,  they  preferred  returning  to  Iceland,  from  which 
they  were  then  only  about  fixty  miles, and  to  make  another 
attempt  to  difcover  the  eaft  coaft  of  Greenland  when  the 
northerly  winds  and  the  current  ftiould  have  drifted  the 
ice  to  the  fouthward.  Accordingly  on  the  12th  of  July 
they  entered  the  port  of  Dyrefjord. 

All  the  accounts  they  received  here  confirmed  them  in 
the  opinion  that  there  was  more  ice  than  ufual  this  year, 
and  that  it  would  not  float  away  at  all  that  feafon,  or  at 
leaft  till  very  late.  Mr.  Lowenorn,  however,  refolved  to 
fet  fail  once  more,  to  be  convinced  of  the  impracticability 
of  penetrating  through  the  ice.  He  departed  on  the  23d 
of  July,  1786;  and  on  the  24th,  in  lat.  66.  35.  Ion.  29.  10. 
fell  in  with  great  mafles  of  ice.  They  perfevered  in  coaft- 
ing  along  thefe  icebergs  which  in  lat.  65.  10.  Ion.  29.  ap¬ 
peared  to  turn  towards  the  fouth-weft,  and  to  form  a  great 
bay;  but,  that  they  might  not  be  clofed  in  by  the  ice, 
they  flood  to  the  fouthward,  and  then  returned  to  lati¬ 
tude  65.  41.  to  the  place  nearly  where  they  were  on 
the  8th.  They  now  once  more  tried  to  proceed  wefterly, 
but  were  flopped  by  great  mafles  of  ice;  and  as,  for  fe- 
veral  days,  they  faw  nothing  but  mafles  of  ice  on  all  fides, 
they  refolved  to  return  to  Iceland,  where  they  arrived,  at 
Havnefiord,  on  the  31ft  of  July.  They  now  began  to 
refit  the  fmall  veflel  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
Egede,  which  was  to  remain  during  the  winter  in  Iceland, 
in  order  that  ftie  might  refume  the  voyage  of  difcovery  in 
the  following  fpring;  and  Mr.  Lowenorn  returned  to 
Denmark  with  his  fliip. 

Accordingly  on  the  6th  of  March,  1787,  Egede  again 
fet  fail,  but  fell  in  with  nothing  but  immenfe  mafles  of 
ice,  floating  about  in  all  directions;  and,  the  fliip  having 
•fprung  a  leak,  he  was  obliged  to  feek  a  port  of  Iceland, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  23d  of  April.  Here  he’ gained 
fome  intelligence  concerning  the  ice,  being  informed  that 
the  quantity  during  the  laft  two  years  had  been  greater 
than  ufual. 

Egede  again  fet  fail  on  the  8th  of  May  with  two  final! 
veflels,  one  of  which  was  under  the  command  of  lieute¬ 
nant  Rotlie.  On  the  17th  of  May  they  came  in  fight  of 
the  land  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Greenland,  being  then  in 
•latitude  65.  15.  58.  longitude  34.  47.  At  the  fame  time 
they  were  furrounded  by  ice-iflands  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that,  on  that  and  on  the  following  day,  the  current  ran. 
from  fouth  northerly,  which  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  it  had  been  confidered  to  run  invariably  in  the  con¬ 
trary  direftion.  But  they  were  then  in  a  large  bay  formed 
by  the  ice,  which  extended  to  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles 
or  more  from  the  fliore,  without  the  fmalleft  opening. 
In  fhort,  Egede  obferves  that  he  had  never  before  met 
with  fo  much  ice.  He  entered  this  bay  of  ice,  which  was 
at  leaft  forty  miles  in  depth.  On  the  18th  he  approached 
the  ice  as  clofe  as  was  poflible,  in  order  to  get  a  near  view 
of  the  coaft.  He  was  then  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
neareft  land,  and  forty  miles  from  the  moft  northern  part 
of  it,  the  latitude  being  6  j.  54. 18.  longitude  36.  51.  The 
coaft  extended  from  north-north-eaft  to  fouth-fouth-weft. 
They  faw  nothing  but  rocks,  very  high,  pointed,  and  in 


moft  parts  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  prefenting  a  moft 
dreary  and  miferable  fpeftacle  ;  and  he  obferves,  that,  if 
this  part  of  the  coaft  be  inhabited,  the  people  mult  acquire 
their  means  of  fuftenance  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
by  hunting  and  by  fifliing  in  the  rivers,  for  he  thinks  they 
could  not  live  on  the  fea-coalt  on  account  of  the  moun^ 
tains  of  ice  which  furround  it  by  land  and  by  fea. 

On  the  change  of  the  current,  the  ice  began  to  come 
down  afrefh  from  the  north,  which  forced  them  to  leave 
the  bay  ;  a  talk  they  accomplilhed  not  without  difficulty, 
and  made  fail  for  Iceland,  where  they  arrived  on  the  28  th 
of  May. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Egede  fet  fail  a  third  time  ;  but, 
meeting  with  nothing  but  mountains  of  ice,  which  it  was 
impoffible  to  pafs,  or  to  find  any  opening  to  admit  the 
veflels  towards  the  land  beyond  the  ice,  he  put  back  into 
Iceland,  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  of  three  weeks. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  and  25th  of  Auguft,  he  again  made 
endeavours  to  pafs  through  the  ice,  and  to  pufti  on  to¬ 
wards  the  coaft  of  Greenland  ;  but,  meeting  continually 
with  impenetrable  ice,  w'hich  prevented  him  even  from 
feeing  the  land,  he  was  at  laft  forced  to  abandon  the  un¬ 
dertaking  altogether,  and  fo  return  to  Denmark.  The 
two  little  veflels  were  fo  much  damaged  by  the  ice  and 
the  ftorms  they  met  with,  that  they  were  every  moment 
in  danger  of  finking.  Admiral  Lowenorn's  31S.  Journal. 

The  long-protra6ted  war,  in  which  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  involved  foon  after  this  period,  fufpended 
the  attempts  at  northern  difcovery  ;  but  no  fooner  did 
the  European  world  begin  to  feel  the  bleffings  of  peace, 
than  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  revived.  Expeditions  were 
fent  forth  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and,  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  an  individual,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  at 
his  own  coft,  a  Ihip  was  fitted  out  in  181  j,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  afcertaining  whether  the  fea,  on  the  northern 
coaft  of  America,  afforded  n  navigable  paffage  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  ;  that  individual  is  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  count  Romanzoff.  The  veflel  prepared  for  this  un¬ 
dertaking  was  called  the  Rurick;  and  Lieut.  Kotzebue, 
fon  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  that  name,  (of  whole 
tragical  death  we  have  fo  lately  heard,)  was  appointed 
to  command  her.  She  was  of  fmall  tonnage,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  hundred,  and  manned  with  twenty-two  men,  offi¬ 
cers  included,  a  furgeon,  and  a  botanift.  His  inftruc- 
tions  were  to  proceed  round  Cape  Horn,  and  make  the 
belt  of  his  way  to  the  north-welt  coaft  of  America,  pafs 
Behring’s  Strait,  and  endeavour  to  find  fome  bay  or  inlet 
on  the  American  fide  to  lay  up  his  veflel  in  fafety,  while, 
with  a  certain  number  of  his  crew,  he  fliould  penetrate 
the  American  continent  by  land,  firft  to  the  northward, 
to  afcertain  if  Icy  Cape  be  an  ifland,  as  is  fuppofed,  and 
then  to  the  eaftward,  keeping  the  hyperborean  lea  on  their 
left,  and  carrying  with  them  light  Ikin-boats,  ocbaidars,  to 
enable  them  to  pafs  fuch  lakes  orrivers  as  mightintervene. 

Kotzebue,  having  reached  one  of  the  Aleutian  Iflands, 
obferved  a  vaft  quantity  of  drift-wood  thrown  upon  the 
fliore ;  and,  among  other  fpecies  of  wood,  picked  up  a 
log  of  the  camphor-tree.  In  the  midft  of  Behring’s  Strait, 
between  Eaft  Cape  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  he  found 
the  current  fetting  ftrongly  to  the  north-eaft,  at  the  rate, 
as  he  thought,  of  two  miles  and  a  half  an-hour,  which  is 
at  leaft  twice  the  velocity  obferved  by  Cook.  In  this 
particular  place  alfo  the  depth  of  the  water  was  confider- 
ably  more  than  the  foundings  mentioned  in  Cook’s  voyage. 

Having  palled  the  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  early  in  Auguft, 
without  any  obftruftion  from  ice,  and  as  it  would  appear 
without  feeing  any,  an  opening  was  obferved  in  the  line 
of  the  American  coaft,  in  latitude  about  67.  30.  to  68.  N. 
Into  this  inlet  the  Rurick  entered.  Acrofs  the  mouth 
was  a  fmall  ifland,  the  fliores  of  which  were  covered  with 
drift-wood ;  and  among  it  were  obferved  trees  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  fize.  The  tide  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed  through 
the  paffages  on  each  fide  of  the  ifland.  Within  the  en¬ 
trance,  the  great  bay  or  inlet  fpread  out  to  the  north  and 
fouth,  and  had  feveral  coves  or  founds  on  each  fliore.  Its 
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extent  to  tlie  eaftward  was  not  determined;  but  the  Ru- 
rlck  proceeded  as  far  in  that  direction  as  the  meridian  of 
i6o°,  which  correfponds  with  that  of  the  bottom  of  Norton 
Sound.  The  (bores  of  this  great  inlet,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  northern  one,  were  well  peopled  with  Indians  of 
a  large  fize  ;  the  men  were  well  armed  with  bows,  arrow's, 
and  fpears.  They  wore  (kin-clothing,  and  leather-boots, 
neatly  made  and  ornamented  ;  their  huts  were  comfort¬ 
able,  and  funk  deep  into  the  earth  ;  their  furniture  and 
implements  neatly  made  ;  they  had  (ledges  drawn  appa¬ 
rently  by  dogs,  though  the  (kulls  and  (kins  of  rein-deer 
indicated  the  prefence  of  that  animal  in  the  country. 
The  defcription  given  by  Kotzebue  of  thefe  people  cor- 
refponds  almoft  exaCily  with  that  of  the  Tfchuttki  by 
Cook  on  the  oppofite  continent,  with  whom  they  fome- 
times  trade,  and  are  fometimes  at  war.  They  are  the 
fame  race  of  people  as  thofe  on  the  continent  of  America 
lower  down  and  about  the  Ruffian  fettlement  of  Kodiack, 
as  appeared  from  a  native  of  that  place  being  able  to  un- 
tlerftand  their  language.  From  thefe  Indians  lieutenant 
Kotzebue  learned,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  inlet  was 
a  (trait  through  which  there  was  a  paffage  into  the  Great 
Sea,  and  that  it  required  nine  days  rowing  with  one  of 
their  boats  to  reach  this  lea.  This,  Kotzebue  thinks, 
muft  be  the  Great  Northern  Ocean,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  inlet  muft  either  be  an 
illand  or  an  archipelago  of  illands. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  cove  on  the  northern  lliore  of  the 
inlet  was  an  extenftve  perpendicular  cliff,  apparently  of 
chalk,  of  the  height  of  lix  or  (even  hundred  feet,  the 
fummit  of  which  was  entirely  covered  with  vegetation. 
Between  the  foot  of  this  cliff  and  the  (hore  was  a  (lip  of 
land,  in  width  about  five  or  fix  hundred  yards,  covered 
alfo  with  plants,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  of 
the  fame  kind  as  thole  on  the  fummit.  But  the  aitoni fit¬ 
ment  of  the  travellers  may  readily  be  conceived,  when 
they  difcovered,  on  their  approach  to  this  extenfive  cliff, 
that  it  wras  a&ually  a  mountain  of  (olid  ice,  down  the 
fides  of  which  the  water  was  trickling  by  the  beat  of  the 
Fun.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliff  feveral  elephants’  teeth  were 
picked  up,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  have  been  found  in  fuch 
immenfe  quantities  in  Siberia  and  the  iflands  of  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  Sea.  Lieutenant  Kotzebue  called  them  mammoths’ 
teeth  {maftodontes)  ;  but,  from  a  drawing  made  by  the 
natural  ill,  they  were  evidently  the  teeth  of  elephants  ; 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  being  the  firft  remains 
of  thisquadruped  found  in  the  New  World.  Thefe  teeth 
they  concluded  to  have  fallen  out  of  themafs  of  ice  as  its 
furface  melted,  though  no  other  part  of  the  animal  was 
•difcovered  by  them.  There  was,  however,  a  moft  op- 
preffive  and  offenfive  fmcll  of  animal  matter,  not  unlike 
that  of  burnt  bones,  fo  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible  to 
remain  near  thole  parts  of  the  face  of  the  mountain 
where  the  water  was  trickling  down.  By  the  gradual 
Hope  of  the  fide  of  this  enormous  ice-berg  which  faced 
the  interior,  they  were  able  to  afeend  to  its  fummit,  and 
to  make  a  colle&ion  of  the  plants  that  were  growing  upon 
■it.  The  ftratum  of  foil  which  covered  it  was  not  deep, 
and  the  lieutenant  deferibes  it  as  being  of  a  calcareous 
nature.  The  (lipof  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was 
probably  formed  of  the  foil  and  plants  which  had  fallen 
down  from  the  fummit  as  the  ice  melted,  and  which,  in 
fa6f,  while  there,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  obferving 
to  fall.  Befides  this  mountain  of  ice,  there  was  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ice  or  fnow  on  the  land  or  the  water  in  this 
■part  of  America;  and  the  weather  was  exceedingly  clear 
-and  mild,  and  even  warm  ;  but  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
Afia  the  weather  at  the  fame  time  was  cold,  and  the  atmo- 
fphere  almoft  conftantly  loaded  with  fogs.  There  was  in 
faft  fuch  a  great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
two  continents,  on  the  two  fides  of  the  (trait,  that,  in 
Handing  acrofs,  it  was  like  paffing  inftantaneoully  from 
Cummer  to  winter,  and  the  contrary.  This  happened 
about  the  end  of  Auguft,  at  which  time  a  fair  and  open 
paffage  appeared  to  lie  on  the  American  fide, -as  far  to  the 
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northward  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  whereas,  on  the  Afiatic 
fide,  the  ice  feerned  to  be  fixed  to  the  fhore,  and  its  outer 
edge  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  north-eaft,  which  was 
precifely  that  of  the  current. 

The  feafon  being  too  far  advanced  either  to  attempt  to 
carry  the  Rurick  round  Icy  Cape,  which,  however,  lieu¬ 
tenant  Kotzebue  thinks  he  could  have  done  without  any 
obftruftion,  or  to  profeeute  the  land-journey  to  the  eaft- 
ward  ;  and  fearing  if  he  remained  longer  in  the  great 
inlet  the  entrance  might  be  clofed  up  with  ice ;  lie  thought 
the  moft  prudent  ilep  he  could  take  would  be  that  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  winter  and  refit  in  California,  and  early  in  the 
following  fpring  to  renew  the  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  America.  He  accordingly  let  out  again 
early  in  March,  called  at  the  Sandwich  Illands,  and  reached 
the  Aleutian  Illands  in  June,  where  the  Rurick  differed 
much  from  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  in  which  lieutenant 
Kotzebue  unfortunately  had  his  breaft-bone  broken  ;  thi? 
accident  threw  liim  into  fuch  a  (late  of  ill-health,  that, 
after  perfevering  till  they  reached  Eivoog-iena,  or  Clerke’s 
Hland,  at  the  mouth  of  Behring’s  Strait,  the  furgeon  de¬ 
clared  that  nothing  but  a  warmer  climate  would  fave  his 
life.  The  ice  had  but  juft  left  the  fouthern  (bores  of  this 
illand,  and  was  gradually  moving  to  the  northward,  which 
it  appears  is  its  ufual  courfe  every  year,  but  is  haftened 
or  delayed  in  its  progrefs  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
prevailing  wind's,  and  the  ftrength  with  which  they  blow. 
Being  thus  nearly  a  month  too  foon  to  afford  any  prof- 
peft  of  immediate  accefs  to  the  inlet  on  the  northern -fide 
of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  health  daily  getting 
worfe,  he  was  relu&antly  compelled  to  return  with  his 
little  bark,  and  to  make  the  belt  of  his  way  home  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  circumnavigation,  lieutenant  Kot¬ 
zebue  has  made  feveral  interefting  difeoveries  of  new 
groups  of  iflands  in  the  Pacific;  and  he  has  done  that 
which  for  the  firft  time  has  been  effected,  namely,  taking 
the  temperature  of  the  fea  at  the  furface,  and  at  a  certain 
depth,  at  a  particular  hour  every  day,  both  on  the  out¬ 
ward  and  homeward  voyage.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
this  gentleman,  that,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  in 
every  variety  of  climate,  he  brought  back  again  every 
man  of  his  little  crew,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  em¬ 
barked  in  a  fickly  ftate. 

The  difeoveries  we  have  mentioned  as  made  by  lieute¬ 
nant  Kotzebue,  added  to  the  reports  made  by  our  own 
Greenlandmen  of  the  ftate  of  the  north  feas  in  the  year 

1817,  18,  were  circumftances  which  gave  a  renewed  feel¬ 
ing  and  intereft,  in  this  country,  to  thefubjeff  of  .1  north- 
weft  and  polar  paffage;  and,  in  the  whole  leries  of  expe¬ 
ditions  for  the  difeovery  of  a  northern  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  none  had  been 
fitted  out  on  fo  extenfive  a  fcale,  or  fo  completely  equipped 
in  every  refpeft,  as  the  two  which  left  England  in  the  year 

1818.  From  the  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made 
from  the  earlieft  periods  of  Britifh  navigation  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  fufficiently  evident  that 
the  difeovery  of  a  north-weft  paffage  to  India  and  China 
has  always  been  confidered  as  an  objeCt  peculiarly  Britifii. 
It  engaged  the  attention,  and  procured  the  encourage¬ 
ment,  of  the  firft  literary  characters  of  the  age,  and  the 
moft  refpeftable  of  the  mercantile  clafs  ;  and  never  failed 
to  excite  a  moft  lively  intereft  among  all  conditions  of 
men. 

The  opinion  of  the  learned,  and  the  experience  of  the 
whale-fidiers,  have  long  been  in  favour  of  an  open  polar 
fea,  and  of  the  practicability  of  reaching  this  northern 
extremity  of  the  earth’s  axis.  It  was  relolved,  therefore, 
to  fit  out  t  wo  diftinft  expeditions :  the  one  to  proceed  up 
the  middle  of  Davis’s  Strait  to  a  high  northern  latitude, 
and  then  toftretch  acrofs  to  the  weft  ward,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  pafs  the  northern  extremity  of  America, 
and  reach  Behring’s  Strait  by  that  route;  the  other  to 
proceed  diredfly  north,  between  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  and,  in  the  event  of  meeting  with  an  open  polaf 
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lea,  free  from  land,  in  which  cafe  it  was  hoped  it  would 
alfo  be  free  from  ice,  to  proceed  direct  for  Behring’s  Strait, 
by  which  route  the  diftance  would  be  Ihorter  than  the 
other  by  nearly  one-third. 

The  (hips  fitted  out  for  exploring  the  north-weft  paf- 
fage  were  the  Kabella,  of  382  tons,  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  Rofs;  and  the  Alexander,  of  252  tons,  under  the 
orders  of  Lieut.  William  Edward  Parry,  youngeft  fon  of 
Dr.  Parry  of  Bath.  Thofe  deftined  for  the  polar  paflage 
were  the  Dorothea,  of  370  tons,  commanded  by  Capt. 
David  Buchan  ;  and  the  Trent,  of  230  tons,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  John  Franklin.  To  each  lhip  there 
was  alfo  appointed  an  additional  lieutenant,  and  two 
mailer’s  mates  or  midftiipmen.  Two  of  thefe  lieutenants 
are  the  fons  of  two  eminent  artifts,  one  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hoppner  and  the  other  of  fir  William  Beechey,  and 
both  of  thgm  excellent  draughtfmen. 

The  four  (hips  were  all  fitted  out  as  ftrong  as  wood  and 
iron  could  make  them;  having,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
whole  of  their  outfide,  from  the  keel  to  fome  diftance 
above  the  water-line,  covered  with  an  extra  lining  of  oak 
plank,  three  inches  thick  :  within  they  had  a  number  of 
additional  tranl'verfe  beams  and  other  timbers  put  into  the 
hold,  in  order  to  be  able  to  withftand  the  lateral  prefture 
of  the  ice,  in  . the  event  of  their  being  caught  between 
two  fields  of  it.  Their  bows  were  alfo  covered  with 
ftrong  plates  of  iron,  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  any 
damage  by  ftriking  again!!  the  floating  ice.  They  were 
likewife  fitted  up  infide  in  Inch  a  manner,  as  to  make  the 
accommodations  of  both  officers  and  men  as  comfortable 
as  the  iize  of  the  veflels  would  admit.  To  guard  as  much 
as  poffible  again!!  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  they  were 
provided  with  Handing  bed-places,  which,  befides  being 
much  warmer  than  cots  or  hammocks,  poflefled  another 
advantage;  for,  in  the  event  of  its  being  neceflary  to 
take  up  quarters  on-ffiore,  they  might  be  eafily  removed, 
each  bed-place  confiding  of  a  feparate  b'ox.  The  (hips 
were  likewife  fupplied  with  as  much  coal  as  could  be 
flowed;  they  were,  indeed,  ballafted  with  coals,  fo  that 
the  quantity,  taken  all  together,  w’as  reckoned  to  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  laft  two  years;  and,  in  order  to  warm  them  more 
effectually  than  could  be  done  by  the  (loves  alone,  they 
had  flues  to  convey  hot  air  from  the  galley-fire  all  round 
between  decks.  In  the  event  of  wintering  in  the  arCtic 
regions,  they  were  provided  with  deals,  Ruffian  mats,  and 
tarpaulings  for  houfing  the  (hips;  and  in  cafe  of  taking 
up  quarters  on-fhore,  the  fame  materials  would  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  roofing  them.  A  fuit  of  warm  clothes 
was,  together  with  a  fort  of  blanket  made  of  wolv’es’  lkins, 
likewife  furnifhed  by  government  to  each  of  the  men 
gratis ;  fo  that  they  were,  in  every  refpeCt,  provided  with 
the  means  of  withftandiug  the  (everity  of  the  weather. 

The  means  of  preferving  the  health  of  the  crews  were 
equally  well  attended  to;  for,  befides  the  fait  provifions 
fupplied  being  of  the  belt  quality,  and  recently  cured, 
the  (hips  were  provided  with  a  conliderable  quantity  of 
iuch  articles  as  were  deemed  the  moil  efficacious  to  pre¬ 
vent  feurvy,  a  difeafe  which  often  committed  the  moll 
dreadful  ravages  among  the  crews  of  cur  early  navigators, 
particularly  in  their  voyages  to  cold  climates.  The  an- 
tifcorbutics  with  which  they  were  furnifhed,  confided  of  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  Donkin’s  preferved  meats  and  foups, 
iour-crout,  eifence  of  malt  and  hops,  and  feveral  tons  of 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  And,  in  cafe  they  fhould 
find  themfelves  in  need  of  any  articles  of  provifion  or 
clothing,  &c.  which  the  Efquimaux  might  be  willing  to 
difpofe  of,  government  fupplied  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  toys,  and  other  articles  of  various  deferiptions,  to 
barter.  Thefe  articles  confided  of  trowfers  and  jackets  of 
coarle  cloth,  fhirts,  umbrellas,  needles,  thread,  looking- 
glafles,  cowrie-fitells,  glafs  beads  of  various  colours,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles  calculated  to  attraCl  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  people  in  an  uncivilized  (late.  Befides  thefe,  they 
were-  furniihed  with  a  number  of  coarfe  rifles  to  make 
prefents  of  to  the  Efquimaux  chiefs,  or  to  exchange,  if 
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neceflary,  for  whatever  might  be  wanted  for  the  public 
fervice.  And,  in  order  to  facilitate  any  intercourfe  with 
the  Efquimaux,  and  obtain  whatever  information  they 
might  be  able  to  give,  a  native  of  one  of  ther  Daniffi  co¬ 
lonies  on  the  weft-coaft  of  Greenland,  was  procured  to 
go  out  in  the  capacity  of  an  interpreter.  His  name  was 
John  Sackhoufe,  or  Sacheufe  as  Capt.  Rofs  fpells  it,  or 
Ziccheus  according  to  Capt.  Sabine.  He  was  brought 
to  this  country  about  two  years  ago  in  a  (hip  belonging 
to  Leith.  Different  reafons  have  been  affigned  for  his 
leaving  his  own  country.  It  has  been  faid  by  Tome  that 
lie  was  picked  up  at  fea  in  his  canoe,  having  been  blown 
off  the  coal!  of  Greenland  in  a  dorm  ;  but  the  reafon  he 
liimfelf  affigned  was  ‘a  difappointment  he  met  with  in  a 
love-affair.  Having  by  fome  means  quarrelled  with  the 
mother  of  his  intended  fpoufe,  he  failed  in  obtaining  her 
confent  to  a  matrimonial  union  with  her  daughter.  The 
difappointment  affeCted  him  fo  much,  that  he  refolved  to 
banifh  liimfelf  for  ever  from  his  native  land  ;  and  in  the 
height  of  his  rage  fet  off  to  fea  in  his  canoe,  and  was  there 
picked  up  by  tiie  (hip  which  conveyed  him  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  very  fuperior  in  point  of  intellect  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  thofe  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  rude 
ftate.  He  fpolce  Englifli  tolerably  well,  and  could  even 
read  and  write  a  little  ;  but  what  he  feerned  mod  anxious 
to  learn  was  drawing,  of  wdiich  he  had  acquired  a  pretty 
good  notion.  His  excurfions  on  the  Thames,  in  his  canoe, 
had  excited  a  good  deal  of  notice,  and  very  defervedly, 
for  his  dexterity  in  the  management  of  it  was  really  ad¬ 
mirable. 

Although  th<*principal  objeCt  of  the  expedition  was  to 
explore  the  polar  feas,  and  to  decide,  if  poflible,  the 
long-agitated  queflion,  whether  a  paflage  exifts  between 
the  Northern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  feveral  others, 
which  were  deemed  important,  w»ere  intended  to  be  ac- 
compliflied  by  it;  Inch  as  that  of  finding  where  the  mag¬ 
netic  pole  is  (ituated,  and  obferving  the  difference  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  high  latitudes.  The  lati¬ 
tudes  and  longitudes  of  places,  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
known,  were  to  be  afeertained  ;  coalts  and  harbours  to 
be  furveyed  ;-and  various  other  experiments  and  obfer- 
vations  to  be  made,  with  a  view  of  enlarging  our  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  polar  regions.  Any  other 
faCts  which  might  be  in  any  way  ufeful  to  fcience  were 
to  be  collected;  and,  in  order  that  thefe  obje&s  might 
be  properly  fulfilled,  each  of  the  (hips  was  provided  with 
fome  of  the  bed  inftruments  that  could  be  conftruCled, 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  neceflary  obfervations. 
As  it  was  expefted  that  natural  hiftory  might  alfo  benefit 
by  the  expedition,  a  box,  containing  fpirits  and  bottles, 
was  fupplied  to  each  (hip,  from  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  for  the  purpole  of  preferving  any  remarkable  ob¬ 
jects  which  might  be  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  ; 
and  of  fu.ch  as  tiould  not  be  preferved,  accurate  drawings 
were  to  be  made  by  lieutenants  Hoppner  and  Beechey. 
On  the  whole,  neither  care  norexpenfe  appears  to  have 
been  fpared  in  lending  out  the  two  expeditions  as  com¬ 
plete  and  as  well  equipped  as  poffible  ;  and  nothing  that 
the  commanders  of  them  deemed  to  be  ufeful  was  re- 
fufed.  Every  fuggeftion  that  appeared  to  merit  conft- 
deration  was  attended  to,  both  in  the  equipment  of  the 
(hips  and  in  the  inftruCtions  to  the  officers,  every  one  of 
wdiom,  from  the  highelt  to  the  lowelt,  left  this  country 
in  perfeCt  fatisfaCtion,  and  in  full  confidence  of  attaining 
the  great  objeCt  of  the  expeditions,  or  at  lead  with  the 
determination  of  eftablifliing  the  fact  of  its  utter  imprac¬ 
ticability. 

The  pay  of  the  two  captains  was  fixed  at  46I.  each  per 
month  ;  the  two  commanding  lieutenants,  23I.  each  ;  the 
affillant-lieutenants,  18I.  8s.  the  warrant-officers  had  alio 
an  increafe  of  falary;  and  the  men  had,  each,  60s.  per 
month. 

It  was  now  thought  proper  alfo  to  make  fome  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  parliamentary  regulations  applying  to  this 
fubjeCt,  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that,  by  an  act 
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p&ffed  in  the  1 8th  of  Geprge  II.  a  fum  of  20, cool,  was 
provided  for  the  owners  of  any  (hip  that  (hould  firft  find 
on  f,  and  fail  through,  a  north-  weft  pajfage  from  theHudfon’s 
Strait  to  the  Weftern  and'Southern  Oceans  of  America; 
and  in  the  i6th  of  the  prefent  king,  the  reward  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  difcovery  of  a  northern  pojjhge  by  fea  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  for  the  firft 
approach  by  fea  within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole. 
Thefe  a<Sls  are  now  repealed  ;  and,  by  a  new  aht  of  laft 
feiTion,  58  Geo.  III.  c.  20.  (1818.)  the  reward  of  20,000!. 
is  given  for  difeovering  a  palfage  by  fea  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  thole  that  (hall  firft  ap¬ 
proach  within  one  degree  of  the  Pole  a  reward  of  5000I. 
and,  to  encourage  attempts  which  may  not  be  accom- 
pliftied,  a  proportionate  reward  may  be  awarded  by  the 
commifiioners  for  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude,  who  are 
to  be  guarded  in  their  judgment  by  the  infpeftion  of  the 
(hip's  papers ;  and  the  privy-council  are  to  diredft  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  reward.  The  regulations  of  the  com- 
miffioners’  meetings  are  under  the  direction  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.  Lord  Colchefter,  Davies  Gilbert,  efq.  Col.  William 
Mudge,  Dr.  Wollafton,  Dr.  Young,  and  Capt.  Kater, 
were  appointed  commifiioners  until  Jan.  1,  1820.  The 
ftat.  26  Geo.  III.  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fiflieries  in 
the  Greenland  Seas  and  Davis’s  Straits,  was  alfo  amended 
in  the  fame  feiTion,  “  fo  far  as- relates  to  the  oaths  thereby 
required  to  be  taken.”  Thefe  oaths,  it  feems,  precluded 
them  from  going  out  of  their  track  for  purpofes  of  dif¬ 
covery,  or  from  proceeding  beyond  a  certain  latitude. 
From  thefe  difficulties  they  were  now  relieved,  in  order 
that  all  his  majefty’s  fubjedls  might  be  enabled  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  concur  in  the  prefent  undertaking. 

Both  expeditions  failed  together  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1818.  Both  have  returned  without  accomplifhing  their 
object.  The  veffeis  fent  directly  north  firft  made  the  ice 
about  the  27th  of  May,  near  Cherry  Ifland,  which  is 
(mall,  and  of  remarkable  appearance,  being  compofed  of 
many  high  and  pointed  rocks  or  cliffs,  and,  in  one  bear¬ 
ing,  looksas  if  rent  afunder  by  fome  convulfion  of  nature; 
it  lies  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Spitzbergen,  from  which 
it  is  diftant  about  150  miles.  During  a  few  days  previous 
to  making  the  ice,  they  experienced  a  great  change  of 
weather,  the  thermometer  having  fallen  very  confiderably, 
and  now  continued  below  32 °.  They  had  al(o  frequent  and 
heavy  falls  of  (now  ;  and,  for  feveral  days  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  the  thermometer  fell  to  180,  or  14  below  the 
freezing-point.  They  loon  delcried  the  lofty  and  (now- 
capped  precipices  which  compofe  Spitzbergen  ;  thecheer- 
lefs,  bleak,  and  fterile,  afpebi  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
deferibe.  Running  along  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland, 
their  progrefs  was  flopped  by  immenfe  barriers  of  ice, 
which  extended  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and,  joining  the  land  to  the  northward,  blocked 
up  all  the  harbours.  They  fucceeded,  however,  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  northern  latitude  of  about  80.  but,  as  the  Dorothea 
had  parted  from  her  confort  a  few  days* before,  in  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  (he  returned  in  quell  of  her,  and  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  her  on  the  fubfequent  day. 
They  now  put  into  Magdalena  Bay,  in  I  at.  79.  33.  N.  Ion. 
11.  E.  The  upper  and  inner  part  of  this  bay  was  found 
fo  choked  up  with  ice,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
break  up,  that  their  fituation  became  very  critical.  Hav¬ 
ing  furveyed  it,  however,  they  again  put  to  fea,  and  ran 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  the  weftvvard,  which  every 
where  prefented  the  appearance  of  a  folid  body.  On  the 
10th  of  June  they  fell  in  with  fdveral  fail  of  Greenland- 
men,  who  told  them  that  no  hope  exifted  of  getting  to 
the  northward  by  (tretching  to  the  weftvvard  ;  and  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  mailers  of  thole  (hips,  that 
to  gain  a  high  northern  latitude  they  muff  penetrate  to 
the  northward  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  mult  (land  in  with, 
or  nearto,  the  land  of  Spitzbergen.  In  confequence  of  this 
information,  as  well  as  the  obfervations  they  had  already 
made,  and  the  decifive  opinion  of  their  pilots,  they  fleered 
to  the  northward,  and  were  (bon  completely  befe.t  in  the 
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ice.  It  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  conception  of  the  truly  pic- 
turefque  and  often  folemn  grandeur  of  fuel)  a  feene* 
Conceive  two  veffeis  hemmed  in,  jammed  and'  completely 
furrounded  by  immenfe  mafles  of  ice,  of  the  rudelt  and 
often  mod  fantaftic  forms  ;  the  two  (hips  appearing,  as  it 
were,  like  fpecks  in  the  midft  of  a  vaft  extended  plain,  of 
alabafter  whitenefs,  and  to  which  the  eye  can  affign  no 
limits.  When  the  fun  (hone  bright,  whether  at  mid-day 
or  mid-night,  but  particularly  at  the  latter  period,  its 
beams  affumed  a  lofter  hue,  and  (lied  a  mellower  tint  on 
the  immenfe  (heet  of  furrounding  ice,  while  the  deep 
and  towering  fummit  of  Spitzbergen,  forming  the  back¬ 
ground,  combined  to  render  the  whole  truly  grand  and 
interefting.  In  this  fituation  they  remained  ten  or  twelve 
days,  nearly  fixed  bodies,  except  when  the  different  cur¬ 
rents  changed  their  fituation,  which  was  indicated  to 
them  only  by  altering  the  bearings  of  the  land,  from 
which  they  were  diftant  eight  or  ten  leagues.  At  length 
they  were  extricated  from  their  perilous  fituation  by  the 
ice  partially  opening,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  force  their 
way  out.  They  then  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  ice, 
endeavouring,  if  poflible,  to  difeover  fome  vacancy  by 
which  they  might  penetrate  northward  ;  but  in  vain.  On 
the  26th  of  June  they  again  came  to  anchor  in  Fair 
Haven,  which  is  lituated  between  two  iflands  called  Vagel 
Sang  and  Clover  Clift'.  On  thole  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands  they  difeovered  numerous  herds  of  rein-deer;  and 
in  running  in  for  the  anchorage,  immenfe  numbers  of 
fea-horfes  were  feen  lying  on  the  ice,  huddled  together. 
They  killed  feveral,  fome  of  which  were  of  prodigious 
lize;  for  inftance,  one  which  they  cut  up  was  found  to 
weigh  twenty  hundred-weight.  Their  tulks  are  of  the 
pureft  ivory,  and,  when  they  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  are  of  conliderable  value.  Their  hides  are  very 
thick,  and  of  the  tougheff  texture;  but  they  are  coarfe, 
and  fit  only  for  placing  on  the  rigging  of  (hips  to  prevent 
chafing.  When  brought  on-board,  their  bodies  emitted 
a  mod  intolerable  ftench  ;  to  get  rid  of  which,  as  foon  as 
they  were  (kinned  the  carcafe  was  thrown  overboard. 

They  continued  at  anchor  in  Fair  Haven  about  (even 
or  eight  days,  during  which  time  they  fucceeded  in  kill¬ 
ing  about  fifty  deer,  the  weight  of  which  averaged  at  lead 
120  pounds.  They  again  put  to  fea,  hoping  that,  as  the 
feafon  was  now  more  advanced,  they  (liould  be  able  to  pe¬ 
netrate  towards  the  north.  Having  difeovered  fome  partial 
openings  in  the  ice,  they  forced  their  way  in  ;  and  on 
this  occafion  they  gained  the  higheft  northern  latitude 
they  were  deftined  to  reach,  viz.  80.  32.  Here  they  were 
again  completely  furrounded  and  blocked  up,  in  which 
date  they  remained  during  a  period  of  three  weeks.  At 
length,  on  the  29th  of  j'uly,  after  immenfe  labour  and 
fatigue,  they  fucceeded  once  more  in  getting  into  open 
water,  little  aware  of  the  cataftrophe  which  was,  to  befal 
them  on  the  approaching  morn.  The  Dorothea  had  gained 
an  offing  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  packed  ice,  when, 
about  four  o’clock  A.M.  on  the  30th  of  July,  a  dreadful 
gale  of  wind  came  on,  blowifig  diredlly  on  the  ice.’  In 
a  few  hours  (lie  found  herfeif  in  an  awful  fituation,  unable 
to  weather  the  ice  on  either  tack,  and  drifting  fad  upon 
the  ml  in  body  of  it,  which  the  wind  and  (well  had  now 
rendered  to  every  appearance  a  folid  mafs.  There  was  no 
time  for  deliberation  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  (hip  from 
driving  broadfide-on,  the  only  alternative  was  to  put  the 
helm  up,  and,  if  poflible,  to  force  her  head  into  the  ice. 
A  little  after  nine  o’clock  the  word  was  given  to-put  the 
helm  up;  an  awful  paufe  fucceeded;  and  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  with  the  mod  dreadful  anxiety,  watched  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  (hip  (liould  receive  the  firft  (hock.  The 
concuflion  was  tremendous.  The  fea  was  running  aw¬ 
fully  high  ;  and,  at  the  inftant  of  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ice,  it  threatened  every  moment  to  (wallow  them  up. 
The  (hip  continued  to  receive  mod  dreadful  (hocks-;,  but 
in  the  courfeof  half  an  hourhad  forced  herfeif  in,  probably 
about  two  or  three  times  her  own  length.  The  immenfe 
mafles  of  ice  which  now  furrounded  them  in  every  diree- 
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tion,  ferved,  in  a  great  raeafure,  to  Ihield  them  from  the 
violence  of  the  fea;  and  they  were  now  fo  firmly  wedged, 
that  the  fliip,  comparatively,  had  little  motion.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  gale  foon  moderated,  but  they  found  them- 
felves  in  a  finking  ftate;  all  the  pumps  going,  and  unable 
to  keep  the  fliip  free.  They  now  expedited  every  moment 
to  go  to  the  bottom.  The  following  morning  was,  pro¬ 
videntially,  fine,  and  the  ice  had  fomewhat  feparated  ; 
with  the  utmoft  exertion  of  every  foul  on-board,  they 
fucceeded  in  getting  the  fliip  out  of  the  ice,  and  were 
able,  on  the  following  morning,  to  reach  Smeerenberg 
Harbour,  Spitzbergen.  The  fliip  being  now  in  filch  a 
fhattered  condition,  every  idea  of  wintering  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  it  became  a  queftion  whether  the  fliip  (the  larboard 
fide,  in  l'everal  places,  being  literally  Hove  in)  was  fea- 
worthy  ;  or  if,  every  thing  confidered,  and  under  all  the 
circumftances,  it  would  be  prudent  to  rifle  their  lives  in 
eroding  the  Atlantic.  Having  got  into  Smeerenberg 
Harbour,  it  was  found  that  they  poflefl'ed  the  means  of 
materially  ftrengthening  the  vell'el  ;  after  the  completion 
of  which,  it  was  determined  that  they  fliould  proceed  to 
England,  where  both  fliips  arrived  fafe  in  the  month  of 
Odtober.  This  is  all  we  are  able  to  fay  upon  the  fubjedl 
of  the  northern  expedition,  becaufe  the  official  account, 
from  Capt.  Buchan,  has  not  yet  appeared  from  the  prefs. 

The  firft  account  we  had  of  the  north-wejl  expedition 
was  publiflied  on  the  i  5th  of  March  laft,  from  the  pen  of 
“  An  Officer  of  the  Alexander,”  Lieut.  Parry’s  fliip;  but 
the  official  aeccount,  by  Capt.  Rofs  himfelf,  has  fince  ap¬ 
peared,  in  a  coftly  quarto.  Captain  Sabine  has  alfo  re¬ 
lated  l'ome  particulars  in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  and  has 
for  the  prefent  relinquiflied  his  intention  of  publiftiing  a 
feparate  work  upon  the  fame  fubjedt,  which  had  been  for 
fiome  time  advertifed. 

The  official  inffrudtions  given  to  Capt.  Rofs,  and  of 
■which  a  copy  is  inferted  in  his  work,  were,  that  he  fhould 
make  the  heft;  of  his  way  to  Davis’s  Straits,  afeertain  the 
direction  of  the  currents,  avail  himfelf  of  every  means  of 
improving  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  the  ardtic 
regions,  colledl  fpecimens  of  the  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable,  kingdoms,  &c.  but  the  main  objedt  of  the  en- 
terprile  was  “  the  folution  of  the  long-agitated  quelHon, 
refpedting  the  exiltence  of  a  paffage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  way  of  Davis’s  Strait  and  Baffin’s 
Bay.” 

The  Ifabella  and  Alexander  dropped  down  to  Galleons 
on  the  1 8 til  of  April,  1818  ;  the  pilot  left  them  ofF  Cromer 
in  Norfolk  on  the  2.5th  ;  and  they  reached  Lerwick  in 
.Shetland  on  the  30th,  from  which  time  and  place  their 
operations  may  be  laid  to  have  commenced. 

On  the  3d  of  May  they  left  Shetland  ;  and  on  the  26th, 
-when  in  lat.  58.  36.  N.  Ion.  51.  o.  W.  they  law  the  firft  ice¬ 
berg,  or  infulated  mountain  of  ice,  which  appeared  to  be 
about  forty  feet  high  and  a  tlioufand  feet  long.  The 
following  is  Capt.  Rofs’s  account  of  it :  “Imagination 
painted  it  in  many  grotefque  figures;  at  one  time  it 
looked  fomething  like  a  white  lion  and  horfe  rampant, 
which  the  quick  fancy  of  failors,  in  their  harmlefs  fond- 
nefs  for  omens,  naturally  enough  fliaped  into  the  lion  and 
unicorn  of  the  king’s  arms,  and  they  were  delighted  ac¬ 
cordingly  with  the  good  luck  it  feemed  to  augur.  And 
truly  our  firlt  introduction  to  one  of  thefe  huge  maffes, 
with  which  we  were  afterwards  likely  to  grow  fo  familiar, 
was  a  fort  of  epoch  in  our  voyage  that  might  well  excufe 
a  failor’s  divination,  particularly  when  the  afpeft  with 
which  it  was  inverted  tended  to  infpire  confidence,  and 
keep  up  the  energies  of  the  men;  a  feeling  fo  requifite 
for  an  enterprife  like  ours,  where  even  their  curiofity 
might  be  chilled  for  want  of  excitement.  It  is  hardly 
pofiible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  cxquiiite  than  the  va¬ 
riety  of  tints  which  thefe  ice-bergs  difplay;  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  they  glitter  with  a  vividnefs  of  colour  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  art  to  reprefent.  While  the  white 
•portions  have  the  brilliancy  of  filver,  their  colours  areas 
stations  and  Iplendid  as  thole  of  the  rainbow,  their  ever- 


changing  difpofition  producing  effects  as  Angular  as  they 
were  novel  and  intererting. 

The  following  day  they  met  with  a  much  larger  ice¬ 
berg,  which  confirted  apparently  of  three  ftrata ;  the  up- 
permoft  of  indurated  fnow,  the  reft  opaque,  except  a 
bluiffi  tranfparent  vein  which  interfered  it  horizontally. 
The  admiralty  had  given  inftrudtions  that,  in  order  to 
afeertain  the  direffion  of  the  currents,  fo  foon  as  they 
had  purfued  65.  N.  they  fliould  once  a-day  throw  over¬ 
board  a  bottle  clolely  lealed,  and  containing  a  paper  Ha¬ 
ting  the  dateand  pofition  at  which  it  was  launched;  and 
for  which  purpote  each  fliip  was  fupplied  with  paoers 
with  direftions  in  l'everal  languages,  that  whoever 
might  find  it  fliould  take  meafures  for  tranfmitting  it 
to  the  admiralty.  In  confequence  of  thefe  inftru&ions, 
Capt.  Rofs,  on  entering  Davis’s  Strait  on  the  ift  of 
June,  dropped  his  firft  bottle,  as  we  are  told  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  bottles  had  been  thrown  over-board 
before  this,  as  the  “  Journal  by  an  Officer  on-board 
the  Alexander”  gives  us  a  defeription  of  one  that  was 
launched  on  the  4th  of  May.  In  order  to  attraft  notice, 
the  bottle,  after  it  is  corked  and  fealed,  has  a  piece  of 
white  calico  tied  over  the  mouth  of  it,  which  makes  it 
conlpicuous  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  followin°-is 
a  copy  of  theenclofed  paper:  “His  Majefty’s  Ship  Alex¬ 
ander,  May  4th,  1818,  at  one  o’clock,  P.  M.  in  latitude 
6o°  45'  30"  N.  and  longitude  400  20"  W.  Temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  fliade  450 ;  Water,  at  the  furface  46*0. 
Strong  wind  S.  E.  by  S.  fome  fea.  W.  E.  Parry,  Com¬ 
mander.”  And  the  following  words  were  added  in  the 
Englilh,  French,  Spanifli,  Danifli,  Svvedilh,  and  Dutch, 
languages:  “  Whofoever  finds  this  paper  is  requefted  t-o 
forward  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  London, 
with  a  note  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  found.” 

On  the  iff:  of  June  they  law  land  fouth  of  Coquin’s 
Sound,  where  that  excellent  navigator,  Baffin,  is  faid  to 
have  landed  on  his  return  from  his  laft  voyage.  In  lat. 
66.  22.  N.  and  Ion.  56.  37.  W.  they  met  with  much  ice, 
which  they  avoided  with  difficulty;  one  of  the  icebergs 
was  325  feet  high,  and  1200  feet  in  length,  with  a  torrent 
of  water  running  down  its  fide. 

Proceeding  onward,  on  the  9th  they  made  faff;  to  an 
iceberg  ofjsonvenient  height,  from  which  they  made  ex¬ 
cellent  obfervations.  Some  Efquimaux  now  came  off  to 
them,  from  whom  they  learnt  that  the  ice  was  clofe  all 
the  way  from  thence  to  Difco,  and  that  no  fliip  had  yet 
got  up  thither.  Various  ltones  and  a  ftratum  of  gravel 
were  found  on  the  iceberg,  fpecimens  of  which  were  col- 
ledted,  and  l'everal  rare  birds  w'ere  killed  on  it;  this  was 
in  lat.  68.  N.  Ion.  53.  W.  On  the  14th,  a  ridge  of  ice¬ 
bergs  was  feen  of  every  variety  and  fliape  that  can  be 
imagined,  of  l'everal  of  which  Capt.  Rofs  took  lketches, 
plates  of  which  are  given  in  his  work. 

On  the  1 6th  of  June,  in  the  afternoon,  they  hauled  in 
towards  Waygat,  or  Hare  Ifland,  (lat.  70.  30.  N.  Ion.  54. 
W.)  on  the  north  fide  of  which  they  found  forty-five 
whale-fliips  faftto  the  icebergs  along  Ihore.  Such  a  fight, 
burfting  fuddenly  on  their  view  in  thefe  inhofpitable  re¬ 
gions,  was  highly  gratifying,  and  at  the  fame  time  affor¬ 
ded  a  flunking  proof  of  the  enterpriling  fpiritofour  coun¬ 
trymen  in  that  particular  branch  of  fpeculative  com¬ 
merce  in  which  thefe  fliips  are  employed.  “All  of  thole 
near  to  which  we  palled  gave  us  three  cheers,  which  w'ere 
heartily  returned.  Shortly  after  we  made  faff:  to  an  ice¬ 
berg  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  illand.  Here  we  W'ere 
obliged  to  remain  for  five  days,  owing  to  the  ice  being 
fo  dole  to  the  northward  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
getting  through  it.  Our  delay  here  was  not,  however, 
loft  time;  for  l’everal  obfervations  were  made  on-lhore, 
which  could  not  poffibly  have  been  made  on-board ;  fuch 
as  the  tranfit  of  the  fun  over  the  meridian,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ofcillations  made  by  the  pendulum  of  theaftrono- 
mical  clock,  in  the  courle  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  ra¬ 
ther  from  the  time  of  the  fun  parting  over  the  meridian 
one  day  until  its  eroding  the  fame  the  day  following. 
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The  dip  and  variation  of  the  needle- were  alfo  afcertained 
very  correftly  by  Lieut.  Parry  and  Capt.  Sabine,  who 
pafi'ed  three  days  on-lhore,  in  order  to  make  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  fleeping  in  the  tent  in  which  the  aftronomical 
clock  was  fet  up.  It  was  afcertained  that  the  tide  rofe 
and  fell  ten  feet  on  the  third  day  after  the  full,  or  the 
time  of  the  high  eft  tide. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  fpot  where  the  tent  was 
pitched,  were  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  an  Efquimaux  hut, 
which  Sackhoufe  informed  us  was  once  inhabited  by  a 
very  ftrong  man,  who  was,  on  that  account,  much  dreaded' 
by  his  countrymen.  Under  a  heap  of  Hones,  at  a  fhort 
diftance from. thefe  ruins,  feveral  human  bones  were  found: 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fkulls,  they  were  in  a 
very  decayed  Urate.  On  a  fmall  plain,  by  the  fea-fide, 
about  two  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  this  fpot,  they  came 
to  the  ruins  of  another  hut.  At  what  period  thefe  huts 
were  inhabited  is  uncertain  ;  for  Sackhoufe’s  account 
of  the  ftrong  man  who  dwelt  near  the  place  where  the 
tent  for  the  obfervatory  was  pitched,  is  traditional,  he 
having  been  told  'the  ftory  by  his  father.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  part  of  the  ifland  is  inhabited  at  the  pre- 
fent  time  ;  nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is 
as  barren  a  fpot  as  nature  ever  formed.  Such  parts  of  it 
as  are  not  covered  with  fnovv,  prefent  fcarcely  any  thing 
but  a  rugged  furface  of  rocks  and  loofe  ftones.  On  the 
top  of  tne-hills  there  are  indeed  lome  plains,  which  may 
be  more  properly  faid  to  be  covered  with  gravel  than 
ftones.  Or.  thefe  plains  a  few  fmall  fhrubs  were  obferved, 
here  and  there,  beginning  to  fhoot  up;  but  feldom  any 
which  exceeded  two  inches  in  length.  They  were  gene¬ 
rally  covered  with  a  line  downy  coat,  which  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  protects  them  againft  the  viciflitudes  of  temperature 
that  daily  occur;  and  this  to  fuch  a  degree  as  would  be 
apt  to  ftagger  the  belief  of  thole  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  them;  “for  at 
night,  when  the  fun  is  low,  it  conftantly  freezes  even  the 
fea-water ;  while,  in  the  day  time,  or  when  the  J'un  is  high, 
the  thermometer  in  the  J'un  rijes  as  high  as  84°.  This  was 
obferved  to  be  the  cale  to-day  at  noon,  on-board  even  ; 
but  in  the  valleys  on-fhore,  where  the  reflection  from  the 
mountains  is  ftrong,  it  muft  be  much  hotter.”  A  fpe- 
cies  of  filiceous  foflil  w'ood  was  found  by  a  fergeant  of 
artillery,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Sabine,  near  the  top  of 
a  hill,  in  Hare  Ifland.  It  had  been  a  part  of  the  trunk  of 
a  pine-tree,  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  hill  is 
in  the  interior  of  the  ifland,  about  four  miles  from  the 
fhore ;  and  is  confiderably  more  than  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  being  higher  than  an  intermediate  hill, 
the  elevation  of  which  was  afcertained  barometrically. 
The  journal  adds,  “  It  is  particularly  deferving  of  being 
remarked,  that  hitherto  we  have  always  found  the  fea 
clearer  of  ice  near  the  fhore  than  further  out  at  fea, 
which  is  rather  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  w'ho 
fuppofe  the  vicinity  of  land  neceflary  to  the  formation  of 
ice.”  Journal,  p.  25-28. 

After  a  perilous  progrefs  through  the  ice,  in  which 
they  acknowledge  to  have  received  much  afliftance  from 
the  mafters  of  fome  Greenland  veflels,  the  Ifabella  and 
Alexanderarrived  in  lat.  70.  54.  N.  Ion.  54. 10.  YV.  clofe  to 
land-ice,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Jacob’s  Bight,  near  Un¬ 
known  Ifland,  fo  called  by  the  Danes  ;  when  John  Sack¬ 
houfe  was  ordered  to  go  on-fhore  and  communicate  with 
the  natives.  This  was  on  the  29th  of  June. 

“  Our  Efquimaux  (fays  Capt.  Rofs)  returned  with 
feven  natives,  in  theircanoes,  or  kajacks,  bringing  a  fmall 
fupply  of  birds.  Their  village,  lying  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  bay,  appeared  to  confift  of  a  few  huts  made  of  feal- 
fkins,  fufficient  for  the  refidence  of  about  fifty  perfons. 
Being  defirous  of  procuring  a  fledge  and  dogs,  I  offered 
them  a  rifle-mulket  for  one  completely  fitted,  which  they 
promifed  to  fetch  ;  with  much  honefty  of  principle,  how¬ 
ever,  refufing  to  accept  the  rifle  till  they  had  brought  the 
fledge :  they  foon  returned,  bringing  the  fledge  and  dogs 
in  a  boat  managed  by  five  women,  drefled  in  deer-lkins. 
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The  boat  was  called  an  umiacli,  and  is  rowed  by  the 
women,  Handing.  I  found  that  two  of  thefe  women, 
taller  than  the  reft,  were  daughters  of  a  Danifh  refident 
by  an  Efquimaux.  woman. 

“  We  foon  became  intimate  with  our  vifitors,  and  invi¬ 
ted  them  into  the  cabin,  wdiere  they  Were  treated  with 
coffee  and  bifeuit,  and  their  portraits  taken.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  cabin,  they  danced  Scotch  reels  on  the  deck  with 
our  bailors,  to  the  animating  drains  of  our  mufician. 
Sackhoufe’s  mirth  and  joy  exceeded  all  bounds;  and  with 
a  good-humoured  officioufnefs,  juftified  by  the  important 
diftinftion  w'hich  his  fuperior  knowledge  now  gave  him, 
he  performed  the  office  of  mailer  of  the  ceremonies.  An 
Efquimaux  mailer  of  ceremonies  to  a  ball,  on  the  deck  of 
one  of  his  majefty’s  (hips  in  the  icy  feas  of  Greenland, 
was  an  office  fomewhat  new  ;  but  Beau  Nafh  himfelf 
could  not  have  performed  his  functions  in  a  manner  more 
appropriate.  It  did  not  belong  even  to  Nafh  to  combine 
in  his  own  perfon,  like  Jack,  the  difeordant  qualifications 
of  feaman,  interpreter,  draughtfman,  and  mailer  of  the 
ceremonies  to  a  ball,  with  thofe  of  an  a£tive  filherof  feals, 
and  hunter  of  white  lions.  A  daughter  of  the  Danifli 
refident,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  by  far  the 
beft-looking  of  the  groupe,  was  the  objeCt  of  Jack’s  par¬ 
ticular  attentions  ;  which  being  obferved  by  one  of  our 
officers,  he  gave  him  a  lady’s  fhawl,  ornamented  with 
lpangles,  as  an  offering  for  heracceptance.  He  prefented 
it,  in  a  molt  refpedlful  and  not  ungraceful  manner,  to  the 
damfel,  who  baflifully  took  a  pewter  ring  from  her  finger, 
and  prefented  it  to  him  in  return,  rewarding  him  at  the 
fame  time  with  an  eloquent  fmile,  which  could  leave  no 
poffible  doubt  in  our  Efquimaux’s  mind  that  he  had  made 
an  impreflion  on  her  heart.  After  the  ball,  coffee  was 
again  ferved  ;  and  at  eight  o’clock  the  party  left  us,  well 
pleafed  with  their  entertainment,  and  promifing  to  come 
back  with  a  Jkin-hoat,  an  article  which  I  conceived  anight 
be  'ufeful  on  the  ice.  I  permitted  Sackhoufe  to  efcort 
them,  chiefly  that  he  might  haften  their  movements,  and 
learch  for  fpecimens  of  natural  hiftory.”  We  flop  not  to 
enquire  how  thefe  Efquimaux  learned  to  dance  Scotch 
reels;  but  goon  to  relate,  that,  Sackhoufe  having  re¬ 
mained  longer  on-fhore  than  w'as  expe&ed,  a  boat  was 
fent  to  bring  him  off,  when  the  poor  fellow  was  found 
with  his  collar-bone  broken,  having,  with  the  idea  as  ex- 
preffed  by  himfelf  of  “plenty  powder  plenty  kill,”  over¬ 
loaded  his  gun,  and  occafioned  this  accident,  which  pre¬ 
vented  his  managing  his  canoe. 

Icebergs  were  found  here  in  vaft  numbers,  aground  in 
depths  varying  from  fixty-three  to  a  hundred  fathoms. 
A  whale  was  alfo  feen  for  the  firft  time  fince  they  had  en¬ 
tered  the  arCtic  circle.  The  ice  now  frequently  clofed  in 
upon  them;  and  the  crews  of  the  fliips  were  compelled  to 
law  a  paffage  through,  which  was  done  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  fhore  between  lat.  7  5.  1 2.  and  76.  o.  formed  a 
fpacious  bay,  in  the  midft  of  which  rofe  a  remarkable 
fpiral  rock,  which  Capt.  Rofs  named  Melville's  Monument, 
in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  late  vifeount,  who 
gave  him  his  commiffion  in  the  navy:  the  bay  was  alfo 
called  Melville's  Bay.  Very  high  mountains  of  land  and 
ice  were  feen  to  the  north  fide  of  this  bay,  forming  an 
impaffable  barrier,  the  precipices  next  the  fea  being  from 
one  to  two  thoufand  feet  high.  A  whale  was  here  har¬ 
pooned,  which  mealured  forty-fix  feet  in  length,  his  bone 
eight  feet  fix  inches,  which  fupplied  the  (hips  with  blub¬ 
ber  for  light  and  fuel,  fliould  they  have  been  obliged  to 
winter  on  the  ice. 

By  the  iff:  of  Auguft  they  had  reached  lat.  75.48.  N. 
Ion.  61.  30.  W.  and  the  phenomenon  of  the  variation  of 
the  compafs  had  gone  on  increaiing;  it  was  88. 13.011  the 
ice  ;  we  lay  on  the  ice,  for  on-board  (hip,  owing  to  fome 
peculiar  influence  not  yet  afcertained,  it  was  much  more; 
nay,  it  was  at  one  time  95  degrees;  that  is,  the  needle 
pointed,  inftead  of  north,  to  the  fouthward  of  weft.  This 
difference  between  the  real  variation  and  an  apparent 
variation  on-board  fliip  was  firft  obferved  by  captain 
3  F  Flinders ; 
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Flinders;  but  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  accidental  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  his  fhip ;  it  is  now  clear  that  it  belongs  to  all 
(hips,  and  varies  in  all;  and  there  would  be  little  doubt 
that  it  fhould  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  iron 
about  the  veil'd,  except  for  a  curious  fa£t,  which,  we 
underfland,  has  been  afcertained;  namely,  that  thecom- 
pafles  called  infulated  compafies,  which  are  placed  in 
boxes  of  iron,  and  which  are  uninfluenced  by  external 
iron  when  brought  near  to  them,  are  aftedled  by  the 
fhip-  variation  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  common  com¬ 
pafies.  This,  which  is  now  called  the  deviation,  has 
been  found  to  be  much  greater  as  the  experiments  go 
northward.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  circum- 
itance  of  the  dip  of  the  needle  diminiftiing  what  is 
ufually  called  its  polarity,  and  allowing  it  therefore 
to  be  more  eafily  aftedted  by  the  local  influence  of  the 
fliip. 

On  Friday,  Auguft  the  7th,  both  the  Ifabella  and 
Alexander  received  conliderable  damage,  by  getting 
jammed  between  two  immenfe  floes  of  ice,  which  were 
palling  each  other  with  a  velocity  of  at  lead  two  miles 
an  hour.  In  the  narrow  lane  between  them,  the  two 
fhips  at  one  time  came  unavoidably  along-fide  of  each 
other;  and  in  this  pofition  they  were,  fora  ihort  time,  fo 
violently  fqueezed  together,  that'  little  lefs  than  their 
total  deltrudlion  was  apprehended  for  a  few  moments. 
Out  of  this  perilous  fituation,  however,  they  extricated 
themfelves  without  fullering  fo  much  as  was  dreaded,  al¬ 
though  not  without  conliderable  damage;  for  the  Alex¬ 
ander  not  only  loft  her  fmali  bower-anchor,  the  ihank  of 
which  was  broken  off  clofe  to  the  ftock,  but  three  of  the 
main,  two  of  the  fore,  and  one  of  the  mizen,  larboard 
chain-plates,  were  carried  away  by  the  ftock  of  the  Ifa- 
bella’s  fmali  bower-anchor.  The  larboard-quarter  boats, 
davids,  a  fquare  jib-boom,  crofs-jack  yard,  and  a  part  of 
the  larboard  bulwark,  were  alfo  carried  away,  by  getting 
foul  of  the  Ifabella.  She  fullered  fome  damage  alio, 
although  not  quite  fo  much  :  her  moft  material  lofs  was 
that  of  one  of  her  boats,  which  was  deftroyed  between 
the  two  fhips.  Even  after  they  had  fucceeded  in  extri¬ 
cating  themfelves  from  the  above  floes,  they  were  far 
from  being  clear  of  danger  ;  for  the  ice  ran  with  fuch  ve¬ 
locity,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  and  en- 
fuing  night,  they  were  kept  in  a  conftant  Hate  of  anxiety 
for  the  lafety  of  the  ihips.  About  midnight,  the  crews 
of  both  the  Ihips  began  to  Jaw  a  dock  in  one  of  the 
foes;  but,  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ice,  which  was 
ieven  feet,  they  made  fo  little  progrefs,  that  the  under¬ 
taking  was  abandoned  after  two  hours’  labour.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  this,  that  part  of  the  floe  on  which  they 
were  at  work  had,  by  this  time,  drifted  very  clofe  to  fome 
icebergs  to  leeward,  infomuch  that,  if  the  dock  had  been 
cut,  it  would  not  have  been  fafe  to  get  the  Ihips  into  it 
under  tliefe  particular  circumftances. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  8th,  between  four  and 
five  o’clock,  a  conliderable  fpace  of  clear  water  was  made 
around  the  Ihips,  by  the  opening  of  the  floes.  This  fa¬ 
vourable  change  relieved  their  apprehenlions  for  the  pre- 
fent :  the  ihips  were  got  under  fail,  and  two  u'atches  of 
the  fhip’s  company  allowed  to  go  to  reft,  of  which  they 
had  much  need,  all  hands  having  been  almoft  conltantly 
on  deck  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  expofed, 
during  the  wdiole  of  that  time,  to  the  moft  inclement 
weather  they  had  experienced  iince  they  came  into  tliefe 
regions;  for  it  blew  very  frefh,  and  fnowed  without  inter- 
million  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 

The  weather  having  cleared  up  in  the  courfe  of  the 
morning,  they  found  themfelves  abreaft  of  the  ifland,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  fuppofed  Wolftenholm’s  Sound.  In 
the  afternoon,  feveral  of  the  officers  of  the  Ifabella  went 
ever  the  ice  to  this  ifland,  but  did  not  meet  with  any 
thing  to  compeniiite  them  for  fo  long  a  walk,  it  being  at 
lealt  live  miles  from  the  fhips.  Like  feveral  others  on 
which  they  had  landed,  it  appears  to  have  been  once  in¬ 
habited  ;  for  they  found  feveral  graves  on  it,  and  a  piece 
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of  ftick,  fimilar  to  thofe  which,  agreeably  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  Sackhoufe,  are  ufed  by  his  countrymen  for  ftir- 
ring  the  oil  and  lichen  in  their  lamps.  The  ice  being 
clofe  to  the  weftward,  the  Alexander  made  faft,  in  the 
afternoon,  to  the  land-floe;  and  this  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  a  few  frefh  meals  for  the 
fhip’s  company,  they  having,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  hours,  killed  three  hundred  rotges,  (Alca  alle.) 
To  give  fome  idea  of  the  immenfe  number  of  thefe  birds 
found  here,  one  circumflance  is  mentioned,  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  better  of  the  prodigious  flocks 
of  them  flying  about  than  any  defeription  could  convey  1 
it  is,  that  not  lefs  than  fifty-fix  birds  were  killed  by  two 
dilcharges  of  a  pair  of  fowling-pieces,  thirty-two  of  them 
having  been  brought  down  by  a  Angle  difeharge. 

We  now  come  to  what  will  be  confidered  by  many  as 
the  moft  interefting  part  of  the  narrative  ;  namely,  the 
difeovery  of  a  fmali  and  Angular  tribe,  or  nation,  who 
thought  that  the  world  to  the  fouth  was  all  ice;  genera¬ 
tion  had  fucceeded  generation  in  a  people  who  had  never 
tailed  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  had  no  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  never  had  an  enemy,  and  whofe  chiefs  had 
hitherto  fuppofed  themfelves  monarchs  of  the  univerfe. 
The  opening  feene  (hall  be  given  in  the  words  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  on-board  Lieut.  Parry’s  fliip. 

“  On  Sunday  the  9th  of  Auguft,  in  the  morning,  juft  as 
we  were  calling  off  from  the  floe,  being  in  lat.76.  30.  N. 
Ion.  70.  40.  W.  three  fledges,  drawn  by  dogs,  were  ob- 
ferved  driving  along  the  ice,  towards  the  fhips.  There 
were  four  perfons  in  them,  two  being  in  one  fledge. 
After  gazing  for  a  little  time  at  the  fhips,  they  fled  with 
as  much  (peed  as  if  they  had  been  purfued.  They  did 
not  approach  fufficiently  near  to  enable  us  to  form  any 
thing  like  an  accurate  judgment  of  their  appearance; 
but  feveral  on-board  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
larger  men  than  thofe  we  law  to  the  fouthward.  In  the 
hope  of  enticing  them  to  return,  provided  we  fhould  be 
obliged  to  make  any  further  flay  at  this  place,  or,  at  any 
event,  with  a  view  to  fpread  among  the  natives  along 
the  coaft  a  favourable  report  of  us,  Capt.  Rofs  put  feveral 
firings  of  beads  round  the  neck  of  one  of  thedogs  we  had 
procured  from  the  Efquimaux  in  Jacob’s  Bight,  and  left 
the  animal  on  the  floe  of  ice  from  which  we  had  call  oft". 
One  of  the  flools  on  which  the  compafies  were  placed, 
when  taking  obfervations  on  the  ice,  was  alfo  left  with 
firings  of  beads  on  it.  As  the  fhips  failed  immediately 
after  this  was  done,  we  could  not  allure  ourfelves  whe¬ 
ther  they  returned  to  pick  up  thefe  articles  or  not ;  but 
it  was  probable  that  tire  dog  would,  after  a  time,  find  out 
their  habitations,  and  by  that  means  lead  to  a  difeovery 
of  the  reft  of  the  prefents  left  for  them.  However,  after 
working  to  the  weftward  the  whole  of  the  day,  along  the 
edge  of  the  land-ice,  we  found,  in  the  evening,  that 
there  was  not  any  paflage  round  the  point  which  forms 
the  fouth  weftern  fide  of  the  fuppofed  Wolllenholm’s 
Sound.  We  therefore  returned  to  the  place  we  had 
flarted  from  in  the  morning;  and  there  found  the  poor 
dog,  together  with  the  other  prefents,  which  had  been 
left  untouched.  They  were  all  taken  on-board;  and 
about  midnight  we  again  made  faft  to  the  floe,  nearly  at 
the  fpot  from  which  we  had  flarted  in  the  morning. 

“  On  the  following  morning  we  obferved  four  fledges, 
drawn  by  dogs,  coming  towards  the  fhips.  In  order  to 
induce  thofe  within  them  to  approach,  Sackhoufe  was 
difpatched  with  prefents  to  meet  them.”  He  accordingly 
approached  with  a  fmali  white  flag,  unattended  and  un¬ 
armed  :  his  firft  interview  with  the  natives  is  curious; 
and  he  difplayed  no  lefs  addrefs  than  courage.  Having 
placed  his  flag  at  fome  diftynce  from  the  canal,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  edge,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  made  friendly 
figns  for  thofe  oppofite  to  approach  as  he  did;  this  they 
partly  complied  with,  halting  at  a  diitance  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  where  they  got  out  of  their  fledges,  and  fet 
up  a  loud  fimultaneous  halloo,  which  Sackhoufe  anfwered 
by  imitating  it.  They  ventured  tc>  approach  a  little 
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nearer,  having  nothing  in  their  hands  but  the  whips  with 
which  they  guide  their  dogs  ;  and,  after  fatisfying  them¬ 
felves  that  the  canal  w’as  impaffable,  one  of  them  in  par¬ 
ticular  feerned  to  acquire  confidence.  Shouts,  words,  and 
geftures,  were  exchanged  for  fome  time  to  no  purpofe, 
though  each  party  feerned  in  fome  degree  to  recognize 
each  other’s  language.  Sackhoufe,  after  a  time,  thought 
he  could  dilcover  that  they  fpoke  the  Humooke  dialed, 
drawling  out  their  words  however  to  an  unufual  length. 
He  immediately  adopted  that  dialed  ;  and,  holding  up  the 
prefents,  called  out  to  them  “Come  on!”  to  which 
they  anfwered,  Naakrie,  naakrieai-plaite ;  “No,  no— go 
away  ;”  and  other  words  which  he  made  out  to  mean  that 
they  hoped  we  were  not  come  to  deftroy  them.  The 
boldeft  then  approached  to  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and, 
drawing  from  his  boot  a  knife,  repeated,  “  Go  away  ;  I 
can  kill  you.”  Sackhoufe,  not  intimidated,  told  them 
he  was  alfo  a  man  and  a  friend,  and  at  the  fame  time 
threw  acrofs  the  canal  fome  fixings  of  beads  and  a  che¬ 
quered  fhirt;  but  thefe  they  beheld  with  great  diftruft 
and  apprehenfion,  ftill  calling,  “  Go  away,  don’t  kill  us.” 
Sackhoufe  now  threw  them  an  Englilh  knife,  laying, 
“Take  that.”  On  this  they  approached  with  caution, 
picked  up  the  knife,  then  Ihouted  and  pulled  their  nofes; 
thefe  actions  were  imitated  by  Sackhoufe,  who  in  return 
called  out  “Heigh,  yaw!"  pulling  his  nofe  with  the 
fame  gefture.  They  now  pointed  to  the  fiiirt,  demanded 
what  it  was,  and,  when  told  it  was  an  article  of  clothing, 
afked  of  what  Ikin  it  was  made.  Sackhoufe  replied,  it 
was  made  of  the  hair  of  an  animal  which  they  had  never 
feen  ;  on  which  they  picked  it  up  with  exprelficns  of  fur- 
prife.  They  now  began  to  alk  many  queftions;  for  by 
this  time  they  found  the  language  fpoken  by  themfelves 
and  Sackhoufe  had  fufficient  refemblance  to  enable  them 
to  hold  fome  converfation. 

They  firfi  pointed  to  the  fhips,  eagerly  alking,  “  What 
great  creatures  are  thofe  ?  Do  they  come  from  the  fun 
or  the  moon  ?  Do  they  give  us  light  by  night  or  by  day  ?” 
Sackhoufe  told  them  that  he  was  a  man,  that  he  had  a 
father  and  mother  like  themfelves;  and,  pointing  to  the 
fouth,  faid  that  he  came  from  a  diftant  country  in  that 
direction.  To  this  they  anfwered,  “That  cannot  be; 
there  is  nothing  but  ice  there.”  They  again  alked 
“  What  creatures  thefe  were  ?”  pointing  to  the  Ihips  ;  to 
which  Sackhoufe  replied,  that  “  they  were  houfes  made 
of  wood.”  This  they  feerned  ftill  to  diferedit,  anfwering, 

“  No,  they  are  alive,  w’e  have  feen  them  move  their  wings.” 
Sackhoule  now  enquired  of  them*  what  they  themfelves 
were;  to  which  they  replied,  that  they  were  men,  and 
lived  in  that  direction,  pointing  to  the  north;  that  there 
was  much  water  there,  and  that  they  had  come  here  to  fifh 
for  fea-unicorns.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Sackhoufe 
fiiould  pal's  the  chafm  to  them  ;  and  he  accordingly  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Ihip  to  make  his  report,  and  to  alk  for  a 
plank. 

During  the  whole  of  this  converfation  the  Efquimaux 
exhibited  the  utmoft  terror  and  amazement ;  and,  when 
the  men  were  fent  back  with  Sackhoufe  with  a  plank  to 
enable  them  to  crofs  the  canal,  they  begged  that  Sack- 
houfe  alone  would  come  over  ;  which  done,  they  begged 
that  he  would  not  touch  them,  if  he  did  they  Ihould  cer¬ 
tainly  die:  at  length  one  of  them  who  had  Ihown  moft 
courage  ventured  to  touch  his  hand;  then,  pulling  him- 
felf  by  the  nofe,  fet  up  a  Ihout,  in  which  Sackhoufe  and 
the  other  three  joined  ;  the  prefents,  confifting  of  a  few 
articles  of  clothing  and  a  few  firings  of  beads,  were  dif- 
tributed  among  them  ;  and  Sackhoule  changed  a  knife  with 
them  for  one  of  theirs.  Captain  Rofs  and  Lieut.  Parry, 
having  provided  themfelves  with  looking-glalfes  and 
knives,  went  to  the  natives  to  endeavour  to  get  them  on¬ 
board  the  Ihips.  Their  arrival  produced  confiderable 
alarm  ;  but,  on  their  pulling  their  nofes,  which  Sackhoufe 
had  afeertained  was  the  mode  of  friendly  falutation  with 
them,  tire  fears  of  the  natives  vanilhed.  The  impreftion 
made  by  the  feeing  their  faces  in  a  looking-glafs  was  lo 
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ludicrous,  that  Sackhoufe  made  a  drawing  of  it,  a  corred 
copy  of  which  is  given  by  Capt.  Rofs.  At  length  they 
accompanied  the  officers  to  the  Ihip,  approaching  which 
they  manifefted  great  terror;  and  one  of  them,  examin¬ 
ing  every  part  with  fear  and  aftonilhment,  cried  out  in  a 
loud  tone  “  Who  are  you  ?  what  are  you  ?  where  do  you 
come  from  ?  is  it  fromfthe  fun  or  the  moon  ?”  paufing 
between  every  queftion,  and  pulling  his  nofe  with  the 
utmoft  folemnity.  On  coming  on-board  their  furprife 
was  not  a  little  increafed  ;  and  fhouts,  halloos,  and  laugh¬ 
ters,  fucceeded  each  other;  they  leemed  to  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  timber,  as  two  or  three  of  them  fuccelfively  feized 
on  the  fpare  top-maft  with  the  view  of  carrying  it  off,  as 
they  wiffied  to  do  with  every  thing  that  came  in  their 
way  :  one  attempted  to  fteal  the  anvil,  and  another  ac¬ 
tually  ran  away  with  a  (ledge-hammer,  while  a  third  watched 
the  opportunity  of  getting  into  the  cabin,  and  feizing 
Capt.  Rofs’s  belt  telefcope  and  a  cafe  of  razors. 

Among  other  amulements  afforded  to  the  officers  and 
men  on-board,  by  their  trials  on  the  inexperience  of  the 
natives,  was  the  effed  produced  on  them  by  feeing  their 
faces  in  a  magnifying  mirror.  Their  grimaces  were 
highly  entertaining,  while,  like  monkeys,  they  looked 
firfi  into  it,  and  then  behind,  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
monfter  which  was  exaggerating  their  hideous  geftures. 
A  watch  was  alfo  held  to  the  ear  of  one,  who,  fuppofing  it 
aiive,  afked  if  it  was  good  to  eat.  On  being  ihown  the 
glafs  of  the  fkylight  and  binnacle,  they  touched  it,  and 
defired  to  know  what  kind  of  ice  it  was.  During  this 
feene,  one  of  them  wandered  to  the  main  hatchway,  and, 
{looping  down,  faw  the  fergeant  of  marines,  whole  red  coat 
produced  a  loud  exclamation  of  wonder,  while  his  o,wn 
attitude  and  figure  did  not  lefs  excite  the  furprife  of  our 
tars,  who,  for  the  firfi  time,  difeovered  fome  unexpected 
peculiarities  in  the  drefs  of  the  natives.  Their  frocks, 
or  jackets,  were  indeed  cut  differently  from  thofe  of  the 
fouthward,  they  being  provided  with  a  flap  before  and 
behind,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  jackets  of  the  women  in 
Jacob’s  Bight.  Their  breeches,  if  what  they  wore  can  be 
laid  to  delerve  that  name,  w'ere  alfo  different  from  thofe 
we  had  feen  before  ;  they  were  certainlyjfmaW  clothes  ;  for 
they  came  no  higher  than  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,, 
the  reft  being  covered  by  the  flaps  of  the  jacket,  which, 
when  they  (looped  to  pick  up  any  thing,  left  their  pofte- 
riors  expofed. 

They  appeared  to  be  altogether  in  a  date  of  nature  ; 
and,  fo  perfectly  ignorant  were  they  of  whatever  belongs 
to  every  part  of  the  globe,  except  that  which  they  inhabit, 
that  they  coniidered  the  countries  which  lie  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward  to  be  lei's  fit  for  men  to  inhabit  than  their  own,  from 
the  quantity  of  fnow  and  ice,  which  they  faid  they  could 
never  pafs,  always  to  be  feen  in  that  direction.  But  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  is  very  limited  ;  they  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  interior  ;  it  affords  them  no  means 
of  fubfiftence ;  and,  having  no  other  mode  of  travelling 
than  in  fledges,  their  journeys  are  neceffarily  confined  to 
the  flat  ice  on  the  lea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ihorc., 
When  this  is  melted  in  the  fummer,  their  communications 
are  impeded.  Thofe  whom  we  faw  told  us  that  they  could 
not  return  to  their  winter-refidence  until  it  Ihould  be  dark  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  until  the  winter  had  fet  in  and  re-ella- 
blilhed  their  roads.  Their  lcnowdedge  of  the  country  to 
the  fouthward  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains  covered 
with  fnow,  which  ends  abruptly  in  the  fea  at  the  angle 
where  the  coaft  alfumes  a  wefterly  direClion,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  connected  at  the  other  extremity  with  the  great 
central  ridge  which  divides  Greenland  from  north  to 
fouth.  Thefe  mountains  they  coniidered  the  limit  of  the 
habitable  world  to  the  fouth,  fuppofing  that  all  beyond 
was  ice  and  fnow.  Towards  the  north,  on  the  contrary, 
they  told  us  the  country  was  black  land,  that  is,  free  from 
fnow,  and  the  water  clear  of  ice  during  the  fummer  as  far 
as  they  were  acquainted  with  it ;  this  appeared  to  be 
about  as  much  to  the  north  of  the  place  where  they  pafs 
the  winter  as  they  were  now  to  the  fouth  of  it,  perhaps. 

about; 
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about  feventy  miles  of  coaft.  They  could  not  tell  whe¬ 
ther  the  fhore  was  inhabited  beyond  thefartheft  northern 
point  of  which  they  had  perfonal  knowledge. 

“  We  were  greatly  furprifed  (fays  Capt.  Sabine)  to  find 
them  without  canoes,  or  any  means  of  going  on  the  ele¬ 
ment  from  whence  the  greater  part  of  their  fubfiftence  is 
derived.  All  the  Efquimaux  who  were  known  before, 
and  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  Prince  William’s  Sound,  on  the  north-weft,  to 
the  Labrador  and  Greenland  coafts  inclufive,  with  the 
exception  of  thefe  people,  have  been  found  with  canoes 
of  the  fame  peculiar  and  very  remarkable  conftruftion. 
We  endeavoured  to  learn  if  they  had  any  tradition  that 
their  anceftors  had  uied  them  ;  but  all  that  we  could  af- 
certain  was,  that  their  fathers  could  kill  whales,  which 
they  cannot  do  now,  but  by  what  means  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  explain.  Neither  of  the  Efquimaux  words  for 
canoes,  liayah  or  umiak,  was  known  to  them;  nor  did 
they  feem  to  have  an  idea  of  a  canoe,  until  they  faw 
the  one  belonging  to  Sackhoufe,  which  was  on-board  the 
(hip.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  poor  fellow  had  broken 
liis  collar-bone,  and  had  his  arm  in  confequence  in  a  fling, 
which  prevented  him  from  fhowing  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  managed  it,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  could 
paddle  ;  it  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  him,  and  an 
interefting  and  ufeful  fight  to  them.  They  examined  it, 
however,  with  great  curiofity  on-board,  and  feemed  to 
enter  very  fully  into  its  ufefulnefs ;  afking  many  quef- 
tions  about  the  way  in  which  it  w'as  made.” 

The  fa£t  of  their  having  no  canoes  is  indeed  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that,  if  they  had 
known  their  value,  and  had  ever  pofiefied  the  art  of 
makingthem,  it  fliould  have  been  loft.  There  is  no  defi¬ 
ciency  of  materials  ;  they  have  as  many  fkins  as  they  can 
with  for,  and,  although  no  wood,  yet  they  have  bone, 
which  will  anfwer  nearly  as  well  for  the  frame-work;  at 
leaft  the  ingenuity  of  favage  life  would  foon  make  it  an- 
fwer  with  accommodation  ;  nor  is  their  fituation  lefs  fa¬ 
vourable  for  the  employment  of  canoes  than  many  other 
of  the  Efquimaux  l'ettlements  :  although  lo  far  to  the 
north,  the  lea  was  much  freer  from  ice  than  we  had  found 
it.  for  many  degrees  to  the  fouthward  ;  the  fhore  efpeci- 
ally  w-as  quite  clear  to  the  north  of  Cape  Dudley  Diggs, 
and  they  told  us  that  it  was  always  fo  in  furamer.  Wol- 
Itenholm  Sound,  which,  as  Baffin  fays,  contains  many 
inlets  and  fmaller  founds,  mull  be  a  remarkably  fine  place 
for  the  fifhery  of  feals  and  fea-unicorns.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  feems  very  improbable  that  canoes  were  not 
known  to  their  anceftors.  In  whatever  manner,  or  by 
whatever  route,  the  Efquimaux  have  fpread  along  the 
(bores  of  North  America  from  their  origin  in  the  Weft, 
they  muft  undoubtedly  have  brought  their  canoes  with 
them.  The  identity  of  thole  in  ufe  from  one  end  of  this 
extenfive  chain  to  the  other,  combined  with  their  very  in¬ 
genious  and  peculiar  conftruftion,  puts  this  point  be¬ 
yond  queftion  ;  how  curious,  therefore,  to  have  found  an 
intermediate  link  without  them  ! 

Having  no  means  of  going  on  the  water,  their  only 
mode  of  killing  the  feals  and  unicorns,  or  fea  horfes,  is 
by  getting  fufficiently  near  on  the  ice  to  ftrike  them  with 
thefpear;  this  they  accomplifh  by  ftratagems  fimilar  to 
thofe  in  general  practice  amongft  the  Efquimaux,  but 
which  they  perform  in  great  perfection.  The  procefs  of 
luring  feals  is  well  known  ;  the  animals  have  holes  in  the 
ice  through  which  they  come  out  to  balk  on  its  furface  ; 
the  Efquimaux  places  himlelf  near  the  hole,  and,  as  foon 
as  a  leal  appears,  he  rolls  himlelf  on  the  ice,  and  imitates 
its  motion  and  its  cry;  and,  being  moreover  dreffed  in 
feal-fkin,  he  fucceeds  in  deceiving  the  animal,  which, 
joining  its  luppofed  companion,  meets  its  death.  To 
excel  in  this  mode  of  hunting  is  deemed  a  great  accom- 
plilhment;  accordingly  Sackhoufe  was  very  eager  in  per- 
fuading  them  to  go  through  the  motions  before  him,  and 
acknowledged  that  they  performed  even  better  than  the 
South  Greenlanders.  By  fuch  means  they  obtain  an  am¬ 


ple  fupply  of  the  animals  which  conftitute  their  principal 
food  ;  they  have,  befides,  the  eggs  and  young  of  fea-fowl, 
which  they  take  from  their  nelts  on  the  Ihore,  and  foxes 
which  they  entrap.  When  thefe  refources  fail  during  the 
winter,  they  have  recourfe  to  their  dogs  ;  but  we  could 
not  learn  that  they  made  ufe  of  any  vegetable  production 
whatever.  They  brought  us  feveral  pieces  of  unicorns’ 
flelh,  in  the  dried  ftate  in  which  it  is  ufually  eaten,  called 
nicou  both  by  them  and  by  the  South  Greenlanders. 
They  lay  by  a  ftore  of  provisions  for  the  winter  in  holes 
under  ground,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  the  fouth.  Their  feafts 
are  of  the  fame  defeription  ;  feveral  families  are  invited 
to  partake  of  what  they  efteem  their  greateft  luxury  ;  it  is 
a  leal  which  has  been  kept  in  one  of  thefe  under-ground 
repofitories  until  it  is  a  little  beyond  tender,  when  it  is 
eaten  without  the  addition  of  cooking  of  any  fort.  They 
prefer  meat  undrelfed,  unlefs  it  is  very  frefh ;  this  is  ge¬ 
neral  amongft  Efquimaux.  Sackhoufe  often  fpoke  with 
great  animation  of  the  fports  and  diverfions  wdiich  take 
place  at  thefe  meetings,  and  by  which  they  contrive  to 
pafs  away  their  long  winter  very  merrily.  He  fully  con¬ 
firmed  all  that  Crantz  fays  of  the  thorough  good-humour 
which  prevails  uninterruptedly.  In  fpite  of  the  abfence 
of  almoft  every  thing  which  we  confider  to  conftitute  en¬ 
joyment  in  life,  the  Efquimaux  are  a  happy  people  ;  happy 
even  in  companion  with  thofe  who  are  far  better  oft’ ;  and 
they  are  fo,  becaufe  they  are  generally  good-tempered, 
and  a  difpofition  to  quarrel  or  to  injure  another  is  very 
rare.. 

Our  voyagers  were  furprifed  to  find  thefe  people  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Efquimaux  name  for  rein-deer,  iiiktun ; 
and,  on  further  inquiry,  there  appeared  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  animal  itfelf  was  unknown  in  this  part  of  Green¬ 
land,  as  they  did  not  recognife  it  by  Sackhoufe’s  deferip¬ 
tion.  They  knew  but  of  two  large  animals  on  the  land, 
befides  thole  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  account 
of  their  food,  namely,  the  amarolt  and  the  umimnk ;  but  faid 
that  they  had  no  means  of  killing  either  of  them.  The 
amarok  has  been  known  byname  to  writers  on  Greenland, 
but  has  not  been  yet  defcribed  on  the  perfonal  knowledge 
of  any  naturalift.  Sackhoufe  laid  it  is  not  uncommon 
about  Jacob’s  Bight  and  Difco  Bay,  where  its  cry  is  fre¬ 
quently  heard  at  night;  but,  being  a  Ihy  and  very  fierce 
animal,  it  is  feldom  killed  by  the  natives.  It  refembles 
a  cat,  excepting  in  its  fize,  which  is  about  three  times  as 
large.  Its  ficin  is  ftriped  ;  it  lives  in  holes  in  the  rocks, 
and  feeds  on  hares,  and  groufe,  which  it  lies  in  wait  for, 
and  catches  by  fpringing  on  them.  What  the  umimnk  is, 
appears  yet  more  doubtful.  Fabricius,  in  the  Fauna 
Groenlandica,  deferibes  an  animal  under  this  name,  the 
head  and  part  of  a  carcafe  of  which  he  had  feen,  having 
been  found  on  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  Greenland  lea.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  no  fuch  animal  inhabited . the  weftern  coaft, 
he  conceived  that  it  had  been  drifted  with  the  ice,  either 
from  Eaft  Greenland,  or  more  probably  from  the  northern 
coaft  of  Afia.  The  Ik ull  was  injured, and  one  of  the  horns 
broken  off;  but  from  the  other,  which  was  fmooth  and 
bent  outwards,  and  from  the  hoofs  and  hair,  the  latter  of 
which  was  long,  black,  and  woolly,  he  confidered  it  as 
identified  with  the  Bos  grunniens  of  Linnaeus.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  original  animal,  the  name  of 
umimnk  has  been  fince  applied  to  the  breed  of  cattle 
which  the  Danes  introduced  from  Europe.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  a&ually  is  a  large  land-animal  (and 
horned,  for  fo  they  deferibe  it),  inhabiting  Greenland, 
and  called  umimnk  by  Efquimaux  who  have  never  had 
communication  with  Danes.  Whether  it  is  the  fame 
which  Fabricius  faw  may  be  doubted  ;  but  it  feems  very 
improbable  that  either  Ihould  be  the  Bos  grunniens. 
Sackhoufe  repeated  to  th&m  the  names  of  the  various 
kind  of  filh  which  are  caught  on  South  Greenland,  but 
they  had  never  heard  of  them  ;  and,  when  defined  to  enu¬ 
merate  what  they  obtained  from  the  fea,  they  mentioned 
only  feals,  fea-horfes,  unicorns,  and  whales.  Capt.  Cook 
remarks,  that  in  the  Pacific-  “  the  lea  is  diftitute  of  fmall 
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fifh  of  every  kind  north  of  6 o°,  but  whales  become  more 
numerous.”  Various  kind  of  fmall  fifh,  however,  abound 
in  the  Greenland  fea  to  a  much  higher  latitude  than  6o°, 
though  probably  not  to  76°. 

Mufic  had  no  influence  on  them;  and,  on  tailing  bif- 
cuit  and  falt-meat,  they  fpat  it  out  with  apparent  difguft. 
They  could  not  count  to  more  than  five,  but  faid  their 
country  poflefl'ed  many  more  inhabitants  than  there  were 
pieces  of  ice  floating  round  the  Ihip,  which  were  perhaps 
a  thoufand  in  number.  Having  lketched  portraits  of 
thefe  natives,  they  were  prefented  with  fome  articles  of 
clothing,  bifcuits,  and  wood,  and  difmiffed,  on  promifing 
to  return  as  foon  as  they  had  eaten  and  flept ;  the  bifcuits 
they  were  obferved  to  throw  away,  and  to  fplit  the  wood 
in  pieces  and  divide  it  amongft  them :  the  parting  was 
attended  with  the  ceremony  of  pulling  noi'es  on  both  lides. 

The  circumftance  which  excited  the  moll  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  difcoverers,  was  the  finding  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  natives,  knives,  the  blade-part  of  which 
was  of  iron.  They  had  already  afcertained  that  wood 
was  unknown  to  thefe  newly-found  beings,  and  that  the 
only  fuel  which  they  had,  if  fuel  it  could  be  called,  was  a 
fpecies  of  mofs  ;  and  the  ufe  made  of  this  mofs  feemed  to 
be  confined  to  the  dipping  it  in  oil,  and  burning  it  as  a 
torch,  or  candle.  Their  fpears  confilt  of  feveral  pieces 
of  the  horn  of  the  fea-unicorn,  tied  together  with  thongs 
of  flcin  ;  about  one-third  from  the  end  is  a  flop  for  the 
thumb  to  prefs  againft  in  throwing  it.  This,  like  the 
knife,  is  of  the  moll  rude  contrivance.  It  is  not  even 
ftraight  in  its  form,  but  is  curvilinear.  Their  principal 
food  confifts  of  birds,  of  which,  it  appears,  the  number 
is  aftonilhing ;  thefe  they  eat  raw:  the  flelh  of  feals  and 
of  the  fea-unicorn  is  alfo  a  part  of  their  nourilhmenti 
The  veflels  brought  home  feveral  dogs  which  do  not  bark, 
nor  in  common  make  any  particular  noife  ;  but  the  only 
dog  which  Capt.  Rofs  obtained  from  the  natives  is  Hated 
fo  have  been  loft  overboard  in  a  gale  of  wind,  off  Cape 
Farewell :  from  the  defcription  given  of  it,  it  was  not 
tinlike  (though  larger  in  fize)  the  dogs  which  were 
brought  from  the  coaft  of  a  more  fouthern  latitude. 

Thefe  Northern  Efquimaux,  as  we  may  call  them,  were 
obferved  to  employ  a  variety  of  implements  of  iron  ;  and, 
upon  enquiry  by  Capt.  Sabine,  he  afcertained  that  it  was 
procured  from  the  mountains  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
coaft.  The  natives  defcribed  two  large  maffes  containing 
it :  the  one  was  reprefented  as  nearly  pure  iron,  and  they 
had  been  unable  to  do  more  than  detach  fmall  fragments 
of  it ;  the  other  they  faid  was  a  (tone,  of  which  they  could 
break  fragments  which  contained  fmall  globules  of  iron, 
and  which  they  hammered  out  between  two  ftones,  and 
thus  formed  them  into  two  flat  pieces  about  the  fize  of 
half  a  ftxpence,  and  which,  let  into  a  bone  handle,  fide 
by  fide,  form  the  edges  of  their  knives.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  Capt.  Sabine,  that  this  might  be  meteoric 
iron  ;  but  the  fubjeft  was  not  farther  attended  to  till  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  knives  reached  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  by  whofe 
defire  Mr.  Brande  examined  the  iron,  and  found  in  it 
snore  than  3  per  cent,  of  nickel.  This,  with  the  uncom¬ 
mon  appearance  of  the  metal,  which  was  perfectly  free 
fromruft,  and  had  the  peculiarly-filvery  whitenefs  of  me¬ 
teoric  iron,  puts  the  fource  of  the  fpecimens  alluded  to 
out  of  all  doubt.  The  one  mafs,  then,  is  probably  en¬ 
tirely  iron,  and  too  hard  and  intraftable  for  their  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  the  other  appears  to  be  a  meteoric  ftone,  con¬ 
taining  pieces  of  iron,  which  they  fucceed  in  removing, 
and  extending  upon  a  ftone  anvil.  In  confequence  of 
this  difeovery,  lome  experiments  are  now  in  progrefs,  in 
this  country,  upon  the  power  of  an  alloy  of  iron  with 
nickel  to  refill  ruft,  and  upon  its  fitnefs  for  delicate  cut- 
ting-inftruments. 

On  the  lath  of  Auguft,  accurate  bearings  were  taken 
of  the  land,  which  was  found  to  form  a  fpacious  bay, 
and  it  was  named  after  the  Prince  Regent,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  his  royal  highnefs*s  birth-day.  The  next  day 
another  party  of  the  natives,  who  had  a  good  report  of  our 
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voyages,  ventured  near  enough  to  be  invited  on-board  by 
Sackhoufe.  The  following  is  an  account  of  their  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  (ledges,  one  of  which  was  of  bone,  in 
length  four  feet  ten  inches,  and  one  foot  ten  inches  wide. 
“  It  being  propofed  that  they  fliould  drive  clofe  to  the 
(hips  on  their  fledges,  for  this  purpofe  the  eldeft  got  into 
his  fledge,  and  we  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  witnefling 
the  mode  in  which  he  managed  his  dogs.  Thefe  were  lix 
in  number,  each  having  a  collar  of  feal-lkin,  two  inches 
wide,  to  which  the  one  end  of  a  thong,  made  of  ilrong 
hide,  about  three  yards  long,  was  tied  ;  the  other  end 
being  faftened  to  the  fore-part  of  the  fledge;  thus  they 
all  flood  nearly  abreaft,  each  drawing  by  a  Angle  trace, 
without  reins.  No  fooner  did  they  hear  the  crack  of  a 
whip,  than  they  fet  off  at  full  fpeed,  while  he  feemed  to 
manage  them  with  the  greateft  eafe,  guiding  them  partly 
by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  the  found  of  the  whip.  On 
approaching  ourfailors,  however,  they  became  fo  terrified, 
that  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  they  could  be  Hopped. 
They  were  at  length  faftened  to  the  ice  ;  and  one  of  the 
younger  men,  who  had  come  up  behind,  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  whole.” 

The  party  who  came  to  fee  the  Ihip  confided  of  the 
father,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  his  two  foils  :  he 
promiled  to  bring  his  wife  on-board,  but  never  kept  his 
word.  Another  party  of  natives  afterwards  came  on¬ 
board;  and  it  was  attempted  to  difcover  the  nature  of 
their  amufements.  “  One  of  them  accordingly  began 
immediately  to  diftort  his  face,  and  turn  up  his  eyes  in 
a  manner  foexadlly  refembling  the  appearance  of  a  perfon 
in  a  fit  of  epileply,  that  we  were  convinced  this  accident 
had  happened,  and  I  was  about  to  call  for  affiltance  from 
thefurgeon.  I  was,  however,  loon  undeceived,  as  he  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  execute,  in  fucceffion,  a  variety 
of  extraordinary  geltures  and  attitudes,  accompanied  by 
the  moll  hideous  dillortions  of  countenance.  Like  the 
fimilar  amufements  of  very  different  climates,  thefe  con¬ 
tained  the  indecent  allufions  which  are  well  known  to 
form  an  eftential  feature  in  the  dance  of  many  nations, 
in  other  refpefls  far  advanced  in  civilization.  The  bodv 
was  generally  in  a  Hooping  pofture,  and  the  hands  reding 
on  the  knees.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  performer  began 
to  fing  Amnah  ajali;  and  in  a  very  (hort  time  the  fecond 
performer,  who  had  been  looking  at  the  other  in  filence, 
began,  as  if  infpired,  to  diftort  his  face,  and  imitate  the 
indelicate  attitudes  of  the  firft,  and  foon  after  to  fing  as 
chorus,  Hejau  hejau.  After  this  had  continued  within- 
creafing  energy  for  ten  minutes,  the  tune  was  fuddenly 
changed  to  a  flirill  note,  in  which  the  words  Weeh.ce, 
weehee,  were  uttered  with  great  rapidity.  They  then  ap¬ 
proached  each  other,  by  flipping  their  feet  forward,  grin¬ 
ning,  and  in  great  agitation,  until  their  nofes  touched, 
when  a  favage  laugh  ended  this  extraordinary  perform¬ 
ance.” 

Having  already  ftated  fo  much  as  to  the  conduit  of  the 
natives  as  came  on-board  the  (hips,  we  (hall  now  give 
fome  general  account  of  them,  and  of  the  country  they 
inhabit :  “  The  country,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name 
of  Av6tic  Highlands,  is  lituated  in  the  north-eall  corner  of 
Baffin’s  Bay,  between  the  latitudes  of  76.  and  77.  40.  N 
and  the  longitudes  of  60.  and  72.  W.  thus  extending  on 
the  fea-fhore  for  120  miles  in  a  north- weft  direition  ;  the 
breadth  where  wideft  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles,  and 
towards  the  extremities  is  reduced  to  nothing.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  an  immenfe  barrier  of  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  ice,  which  takes  its  rife  in  lat.  74.  30. 
and  extends  to  76.  N.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  from 
the  (hips,  this  barrier  is  impaffable,  and  in  many  places  the 
folid  ice  extends  for  feveral  miles  into  the  fea  from  the 
precipices  with  which  it  is  connebted.  The  interior 
country  prefents  an  irregulargroup  of  mountainous  land, 
declining  gradually  from  the  high  ridge  before  men¬ 
tioned  towards  the  fea,  which  it  reaches  in  an  irregular 
manner,  and  ftill  at  a  confiderable  elevation ;  the  fe»- 
elift's  ranging  from  500  to  1000  feet  in  height.  This  trail 
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is  aim  oft  entirely  covered  with  ice,  and  appeared  to  be 
impaffable.” 

The  vegetable  produXions  of  this  country  eonfift  of 
heath,  niofs,  and  coarfe  grafs  ;  the  mofs,  when  dried  and 
immer-fed  in  the  oil  or  blubber  of  the  feal,  or  unicorn, 
ferves  for  a  wick,  and  produces  their  fire  as  well  as  light. 
Whales  are  very  numerous  and  large;  and  it  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Capt.  Rofs,  that  this  bay  might  be  vifited  every 
feafon  by  the  whalers  to  advantage,  and  that  a  valuable 
fur-trade  might  be  eftablifhed,  from  the  number  of  black 
foxes  actually  feen  by  the  officers  and  men. 

The  people  are  of  a  dirty  copper-colour ;  their  ftature  is 
about  five  feet,  their  bodies  corpulent,  and  theip  features 
much  refembling  theEfquimauxof  South  Greenland.  The 
following  defcription  ofErvich,  of  whom  a  full-length  por¬ 
trait  is  given  by  Rofs,  will  convey  a  juft  idea  of  the  whole 
tribe  :  “  This  man,  who  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years 
of  age,  meafured  about  five  feet  one  inch  in  height,  hisfkin 
being  of  a  dirty  copper-colour,  rather  darker  than  the  ge¬ 
nerality;  his  face  was  broad,  his  forehead  narrow  and 
low,  with  feme  wrinkles,  and  the  nofe  fmall  and  ftraight ; 
the  cheeks  full,  round,  and  ruddy,  even  through  the 
oil  and  dirt  which  covered  them  ;  his  mouth  was  large, 
generally  half  open,  and  fhowing  that  he  had  loft  his  fore¬ 
teeth,  the  remainder  of  which  were,  however,  white  and 
regular:  his  lips  were  thick,  particularly  towards  the 
middle;  his  eyes  fmall,  black,  oval,  and  very  approxi¬ 
mate  ;  the  hair  was  black,  coarfe,  long,  and  lank,  and 
had  certainly  never  been  cut  or  combed  ;  his  beard  and 
muftachios.  which  were  fuffered  to  grow,  were  fcanty,  and 
confined  to  the  upper  lip  and  chin.  His  body  was  flefhy, 
inclined  to  corpulence  ;  the  hands  thick  and  fmall,  fingers 
fliort ;  and  the  feet  very  fhort  and  thick.  Though  good- 
humour  was  fully  exprefl'ed  in  Ids  countenance,  it  alio 
bore  that  indefcribable  mixed  appearance  of  ignorance 
and  wildnefs  that  charaXerizes  all  uncivilized  people.  In 
walking,  he  feemed  inactive,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  he  got  up  the  fnip’s  fide.” 

The  number  of  the  tribe  could  not  be  afcertained,  as 
they  had  no  words  for  numerating  higher  than  five,  but 
the  greateft  number  of  natives  feen  was  about  eighteen. 
They  are  laid  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  or  of  a  future  ftate ;  do  not  worfhip  the  fun,  moon, 
ftars,  images,  or  living  creatures  ;  but  believe  that  con¬ 
jurors  ( ang'ekok),  of  which  they  have  many  among  them, 
can  “  raife  a  ftorm,  or  make  a  calm,”  and  “  drive  off  feals, 
or  bring  them.”  And  thefe  conjurors  are  much  more 
feared  than  loved,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
anecdotes  related  by  our  voyagers. — While  one  of  the 
natives  was  on-board  the  Ifabella,  with  his  fon,  on  the 
13th  of  Auguft,  Mr.  Beverley,  the  furgeon,  was  fhowing 
them  a  conjuring-toy,  which  appears  to  bore  the  nofe, 
and  make  a  hole  for  a  firing  to  be  drawn  through  ;  but 
the  exhibition  of  this  trick  had  nearly  been  attended  by 
confequences  which  would  have  been  the  reverfe  of  the 
intention.  The  old  man  looked  very  grave  ;  and,  upon 
fome  one  pointing  to  Beverley,  and  faying  angehoh,  he 
got  up  with  great  expedition,  followed  by  his  fon,  and 
was  making  out  of  the  cabin  in  alarm  ;  when  Sackhoufe 
brought  him  back,  by  a  flu  ring  him  that  we  had  no  an- 
geltoli  amongft  us,  and  by  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
trick.  His  attention  was  foon  engaged  afrefh;  but  it  was 
obferved  that  he  was  never  thoroughly  reconciled  to  that 
gentleman,  edged  away  from  him  continually,  and  fhowed 
lymptoms  of  confiderable  diftruft  in  receiving  prefen ts 
from  him.— On  the  14th,  when  a  larger  party  had  been 
on-board,  and  had  entertained  the  fliip’s  company  with 
their  grimaces  and  fongs,  as  already  mentioned,  t£  after 
we  had  given  them  a  few  pieces  of  wood  and  iron,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fome  other  articles,  and  had  obtained  from 
them  all  the  information  they  could  fupply,  they  were 
landed,  or  rather  put  on  the  ice  ;  but,  inftead  of  going 
away,  they  collected  alternately  abreaft  of  each  fliip,  at 
the  fame  time  ftre.tching  out  their  hands  towards  us,  and 
{eliciting  more  wood  and  iron.  At  length  their  impor¬ 


tunities  became  fo  tirefome,  that  we  were  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  fome  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  ;  and  this 
was  fully  efteXed  by  the  following  expedient,  which  at 
once  (hows  their  fuperftition,  and  their  dread  of  the  ice 
feparating  :  One  of  the  Ifabeila’s  men,  having  provided 
himfelf  with  a  fliip’s  trumpet,  gave  feveral  loud  blafts 
while  they  were  abreaft  of  her;  thqy  gazed  at  him  for 
fome  time,  with  apparent  furprife  ;  but,  on  being  told  by 
Sackhoufe  that  the  trumpeter  was  an  angekoh ,  who  would 
not  fail  to  blow  away,  in  a  little  time,  all  the  ice  between 
them  and  the  fliore,  if  they  did  not  depart  very  quickly, 
their  furprife  was  fuddenly  converted  into  fear,  and  they 
betook  themfelves  to  their  fledges  without  any  farther  de¬ 
lay.”  Journal,  p.  60. 

The  houfes  of'  thefe  people  are  built  entirely  of  ftones, 
the  walls  being  funk  three  feet  into  the  earth  and  raifed  to 
three  feet  above  it ;  the  roof  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch  ;  they 
have  no  windows  ;  the  entrance  is  by  a  long  and  narrow 
paflage,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  lkins  o  1  which  they 
fleep;  their  mofs-lamp,  which  is  never extinguilhed,  ferves 
for  light,  warmth,  and  for  cooking.  Their  principal  em¬ 
ployment  is  that  of  catching  feals  and  fea-unicorns  ;  but 
they  leldom  hunt  ortravel  any  diftance  but  on  their  fledge, 
and,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  drive,  it  is  conjec¬ 
tured  they  could  travel  fifty  or  fixty  miles  a-day. 

As  it  appeared  an  interelfing  point  to  afeertain  to  what 
amount  the  language  of  this  people  differed  from  that 
fpoken  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Greenland,  Capt.  Sabine 
took  much  pains,  both  at  the  time  and  in  frequent  fub- 
fequent  communications  with  Sackhoufe,  to  obtain  cor- 
reX  information.  Crantz  has  remarked,  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  dialect  and  pronunciation  between  the  Ef- 
quimaux  of  Labrador,  of  South  Greenland,  and  of  the 
country  north  of  Difco,  to  the  Women’s  I (lands.  Sack¬ 
houfe,  who  was  a  native  of  Difco  Bay,  fpoke  ufually  in 
the  fouthern  dialeX;  but  was  alfo  acquainted  with  that 
of  the  Women’s  Iflands,  having  learnt  it  when  a  child. 
He  deferibed  the  difference  between  the  language  of  thefe 
people  and  of  Women’s  Iflands  to  be  about  as  much  as 
between  the  two  dialeXs  with  which  he  was  before  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  to  confift  chiefly  in  the  flow  drawling  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  former,  by  which  additional  fyllables 
are  noticed  in  words  which  cuftom  has  abbreviated  in  the 
fouth.  Some  little  difficulty  of  mutual  underftanding 
was  obferved  in  confequence  at  our  fir  ft  interview  ;  but, 
fliort  as  our  intercourfe  was  with  them,  Sackhoufe  fuc- 
ceeded  in  adopting  their  manner  of  fpeaking  fo  as  to  be 
perfectly  underftodd.  Indeed  the  difficulty  at  firft  was 
much  augmented  by  the  agitation  of  bis  feelings  from 
delight  at  the  difeovery,  which  caufed  him  to  fpeak  even 
quicker  than  ufual.  Notwithftanding  the  pains  he  took 
to  recoiled!  and  enumerate  fuch  words  as  were  not  mu¬ 
tually  underftood,  the  few  that  Capt.  S.  colleXed  are  a 
curious  indication  how  little  change  a  language  may  un¬ 
dergo  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  when  there  is  little  or  no 
foreign  communication  ;  and,  even  amongft  thefe  few 
words,  fome  are  the  expreffions  of  new  ideas,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  intercourfe  of  the  Danes  with  the  Southern 
Efquimaux.  The  language  does  not  appear  to  differ  in 
cor.ftruXion  from  that  fpoken  in  the  fouth.  It  has  the 
fame  complicated  inflexions,  and  the  fame  mode  of  de¬ 
clining  by  terminations.  The  numerals  are  the  fame. 
We  copy  from  Capt.  Sabine’s  communication  a  few 
words  which  differ  in  the  two  dialeXs,  and  a  few  more 
which  are  the  fame,  and  which,  being  of  moft  common 
occurrence,  are  fufficient  to  {how  the  identity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  _ 

Northern.  Southern. 

Arnewefet  -  Arnet. 

Innugnowak  -  Innufliotok. 
Oloetuk  -  -  Tookuk. 

Ippoa  -  -  Ermeinik 

Pyeachufweet  Akput. 

Atee  -  -  Timifet. 

Ilpaoufuk  Okoutak, 

English. 


Englijh. 
Woman 
Young  man 
Harpoon  „  - 
Harpoon  (haft 
Guillemot  (a  bird) 
Duck-lkin  Ihirt 
Hood  of  the  drefs 
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Englijh.  Northern.  Southern. 

Black  ftoneof  thelamps  Okekefuk  Ouyarak(any  Stone.) 


Hook  by  which  the  ?  Keli  fnJt  Houfut. 
lamp  hangs  J  x 


Auks  (birds) 

Akpalliarfuk  Akpalliarffiufweet. 

Boiled  meat 

Otelu 

Oiotoclu. 

Sledge 

Kamoutic  Kamoutipalouit. 

Traces  for  the  dogs  Pittiutet  Upiutet. 

Englijh. 

EJ'quimaux. 

Englijh. 

Efquimaux. 

Man, 

Innuk. 

Dog, 

Kimuk. 

Men, 

Innuit. 

Ice, 

Sicou. 

Son, 

Enra. 

Sea-water, 

Himinok. 

Daughter, 

Pani. 

FreSh- water, 

Himuk. 

Eyes, 

Pifik. 

Sea-horfe, 

Havuk. 

Nofe, 

Kingak. 

Whale, 

Haphuk. 

Mouth, 

Kannek. 

One, 

Attaufit. 

Skins, 

Hammuk. 

Two, 

Arlek. 

Sun, 

Snccanuk. 

Three, 

Pingafut. 

Fire, 

Innek. 

Four, 

Siffimat. 

Seal, 

Fuifi. 

Five, 

Tellimat. 

The  red  fnow,  an  account  of  which  was  firft  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  public  in  the  Literary  Journal,  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Capt.  Rofs.  “  We  now  discovered  that  the 
fnow  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  prefented  an  appearance 
both  novel  and  interesting,  being  apparently  Stained  or 
covered  by  Some  fubftance  which  gave  it  a  deep  crimfon- 
colour.  Many  conjectures  were  afloat  concerning  the 
caufe  of  this  appearance  ;  it  was  at  once  determined  that 
it  could  not  be  the  dung  of  birds,  for  thoufands  of  thefe, 
of  various  defcriptions,  were  feen  repeatedly  fitting  on 
the  ice,  and  on  the  fnow,  but  without  producing  any 
fuch  effect.” 

A  boat,  with  Mr.  Rofs,  and  Mr.  Beverley,  the  affiftant- 
furgeon,  and  a  party,  were  lent  to  bring  off  l'ome  of  the 
fnow',  and  to  make  what  remarks  they  could  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  it,  as  well  as  to  procure  Specimens 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  kingdoms.  “  They 
found  that  the  fnow  was  penetrated  even  down  to  the 
rock,  in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  fen  or  twelve  feet,  by 
the  colouring  matter,  and  that  it  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  a  long  time  in  that  Stale.  The  boat  returned 
at  feven  with  a  quantity  of  the  Show,  together  with  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  vegetation  and  of  the  rocks.  The  fnow 
was  immediately  examined  by  a  microfcope  magnifying 
no  times;  and  the  fubftance  appeared  to  confift  of  par¬ 
ticles  like  a  very  minute  round  Seed,  which  were  exactly 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  ;  on  fome  of 
the  particles  a  Small  dark  fpeck  was  alfo  feen.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  officers  who  examined  it  by  the 
microfcope,  that  it  mull  be  vegetable,  and  this  opinion 
feemed  to  gain  Strength  by  the  nature  of  the  places  where 
it  was  found ;  thefe  were  the  Sides  of  the  hills,  about  600 
feet  high,  on  the  tops  of  which  was  feen  vegetation  of  a 
yellowiffi-green  and  reddiffi-brown  colours.  The  extent 
of  thefe  cliffs  was  about  eight  miles;  behind  them,  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  high  mountains  were  feen,  but  the 
Snow  which  covered  thefe  was  not  coloured.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  I  caufed  fome  of  the  fnow  to  be  diflolved  and  bottled, 
when- the  water  had  the  appearance  of  muddy  port-wine  : 
in  a  few  hours  it  depofited  a  fediment,  which  was  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  microfcope ;  fome  of  it  was  bruifed,  and 
found  to  be  compofed  wholly  of  red  matter;  when  applied 
to  paper,  it  produced  a  colour  nearell  to  Indian  red.  It 
•was  preferved  in  three  Slates,  viz.  diffolved  and  bottled, 
the  fediment  bottled,  and  the  fediment  dried  :  thefe  have 
been  examined  fince  our  return  to  this  country,  and  va¬ 
rious  opinions  given  concerning  it ;  but  Dr.  Wollafton 
feems  to  concur  in  that  which  we  originally  had,  of  its 
being  a  vegetable  fubftance  produced  on  the  mountain 
immediately  above  it.  It  cannot  be  a  marine  production, 
as  in  feveral  parts  we  faw  it  at  leaft  fix  miles  from  the 
lea,  but  always  on  the  face  or  near  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.”. 
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Dr.  Wollafton,  to  whom  a  quantity  of  it  was  fubmittcd 
by  Capt.  Rofs,  fays  :  “  With  refpeCt  to  the  exaCl  origin 

of  that  fubftance  which  gives  rednefs  to  the  fnow,  I  ap¬ 
prehend  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  decided  opinion  for 
want  of  afufficient  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  thofe 
regions  in  which  it  was  found  ;  but,  from  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  appearance  and  of  the  fubftances  which  ac¬ 
company  it,  I  am  Strongly  inclined  to  think  it  to  be  of 
vegetable  origin.  The  red  matter  itfelf  confifts  of  minute 
globules  ;  I  believe  their  coat  to  be  colourlefs,  and  that 
the  rednefs  belongs  wholly  to  the  contents,  which  feevn 
to  be  of  an  oily  nature,  and  not  fc-luble  in  water,  but  So¬ 
luble  in  rectified  lpirits  of  wine;  when  the  globules  are 
highly  magnified  and  feen  with  Sufficient  light,  they  ap¬ 
pear  internally  fubdivided  into  about  eight  or  ten  cells. 
They  bear  to  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  with¬ 
out  lofs  of  colour.  By  deftruCtive  distillation  they  yield 
a  fcetid  oil,  accompanied  with  ammonia,  which  might 
lead  to  the  fuppofition  that  they  are  of  animal  origin ;  but, 
fince  the  feeds  of  various  plants  alfo  yield  this  product, 
and  fince  the  leaves  of  Fuci  alfo  yield  ammonia  by  diltil- 
lation,  I  do  not  difcover  any  thing  in  the  globules  them- 
felves  which  Shows  distinctly  from  what  fource  they  were 
derived.  I  find,  however,  along  with  them,  a  Small  por¬ 
tion  of  a  cellular  lubftance,  which  not  only  has  thefe 
globules  adherent  to  its  furface,  but  alfo  contained  in  its 
interior;  and  this  fubftance,  which  I  mult  therefore  con¬ 
sider  as  of  the  Same  origin  with  them,  appears,  by  its  mode 
of  burning,  to  be  decidedly  vegetable,  as  I  know  of  no 
animal  Substance  which  foinftantly  burns  away  to  a  white 
affi,  as  foon  as  it  is  heated  to  rednefs.  The  firft  concep¬ 
tion  I  formed  as  to  their  nature  was,  that  they  might  be 
the  fpawn  of  a  minute  fpecies  of  Shrimp,  which  is  known 
to  abound  in  thofe  Seas,  and  which  might  be  devoured  by 
the  myriads  of  water- fowl  obferved  there,  and  voided  with 
their  dung  ;  but  in  that  cal’e  they  Should  undoubtedly  be 
found  mixed  with  the  exuviae  of  thofe  animals,  which  is 
not  the  faCt ;  but  they  are  found  accompanied  Solely  by 
vegetable  fubltances,  in  one  of  which  they  are  actually 
contained.  If  they  are  from  the  Sea;  there  feems  no 
limit  to  the  quantity  that  may  be  carried  to  land  by  a 
continued  and  violent  wind  ;  no  limit  to  the  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  may  have  accumulated,  Since  they  would 
remain  from  year  to  year,  undiminiShed  by  the  procefles 
of  thawing  and  evaporation,  which  remove  the  fnow  with 
which  they  are  mixed.  I  regret  that  the  fcantinefs  of  our 
information  does  not  enable  us  to  come  to  any  fatisfaCtory 
conclufion  ;  and  can  only  hope  that  future  navigators  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  collecting  materials  to  elucidate 
fo  curious  a  phenomenon.” 

On  the  point  where  this  party  landed,  they  found,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  expectations,  feveral  fpots  of  thick  coarfe 
grafs,  in  J'ome  places  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length.  The 
foil  was  a  defcription  of  foft  fpongy  mofs,  in  fome  parts 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  thicknefs.  Such  portions  of 
it  as  were  not  covered  with  grafs,  prefented  a  beautiful 
furface  of  loft-tufted  mofs,  which  the  natives  ufe  as  wicks 
to  their  lamps.  They  brought  a  confiderable  quantity 
on-board. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  after  this.  The  Ship 
did  indeed  proceed  as  far  as  lat.  76.  46.  40.  N.  and  Ion. 
73.  56.  W.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  Auguft;  and  the 
fame  night,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  they  made  fail  to 
the  Southward,  and  abandoned  the  fearch  fora  paflage  in 
this  quarter,  “  from  a  thorough  conviction,  I Jhouldhope, 
(Says  the  Journal  of  the  officer  on-board  Parry’s  Ship,) 
that  not  any  fuch  paflage  exists  here.” 

To  difprove  the  existence  of  a  north-weft  paflage  from 
the  northernmost  extremity  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  Capt.  Rofs 
States  the  following  circumstances  :  “  On  the  19th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  at  fifty  minutes  paft  midnight,  the  Ship  being  nearly 
on  the  feventy-feventh  degree  of  north  latitude,  ten 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Sauinarez,  which  forms 
the  ealt  fide  and  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  the  land  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  Seen,  On  the  20th  and  21ft,  when  off  Cape  Cla¬ 
rence, 
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rence,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues,  the  land  which  forms 
the  weft  fide  and  the  bottom  of  this  bay  was  alfo  diftindtly 
feen  by  Lieut.  Robertfon  and  myfelf;  and  by  thefe  two 
obfervations  the  coaft  is  determined  to  be  connected  all 
round.  At  each  of  thefe  periods  this  immenfe  bay  was 
difcovered  to  be  covered  with  field-ice  ;  befides  which,  a 
vaft  chain  of  large  icebergs  was  feen  to  extend  acrofs  it : 
thefe  were  apparently  aground,  and  had  probably  been 
driven  on-ftiore  there  by  foutherly  gales.  It  was  alfo  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  tide  rofeand  fell  only  four  feet,  and  that 
the  ftream  of  it  was  fcarcely  perceptible.  From  thefe 
feveral  confiderations,  it  appears  perfectly  certain  that 
the  land  is  her e continuous,  and  that  there  is  no  opening  at 
the  northernmoft  part  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  from  Hakluyt’s 
Ifland  to  Cape  Clarence.  Even  if  it  be  imagined,  by 
thofe  who  are  unwilling  to  concede  their  opinions  while 
there  is  yet  a  fingle  yarn  of  their  hypothefis  holding,  that 
fome  narrow  ftrait  may  exift  through  thefe  mountains,  it 
is  evident  that  it  mult  for  ever  be  unnavigable,  and  that 
there  is  not  even  a  chance  of  afcertaining  its  exillence, 
fince  all  approach  to  the  bottom  of  thefe  bays  is  prevent¬ 
ed  by  the  ice  which  fills  them  to  fo  great  a  depth,  and 
appears  never  to  have  moved  from  its  ftation.” 

How  far  the  conclufions  thus  drawn  by  Capt.  Rofs  are 
founded  on  fufficient  evidence,  is  a  queftion  of  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  determine:  to  himfelf  they  were  fo  fatisfadlory, 
that,  after  taking  accurate  bearings  of  the  headlands,  and 
naming  a  remarkable  cape  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  he  fteered  to  an  apparent  opening  to  the  weftward, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Alderman  Jones’s  Sound  of  Baffin. 
To  follow  our  voyagers  through  the  dry  details  of  nauti¬ 
cal  terms  would  be  ufelefs  ;  it  is  therefore  only  neceffary 
to  add,  that  after  exploring  the  coaft  to  the  l'outhward, 
and  during  which  no  new  difcovery  of  importance  was 
made,  but  the  account  of  that  Ikilful  navigator  Baffin, 
whole  difcoveries  had  been  “  expunged  from  the  records 
of -geography,  and  the  bay  with  which  his  name  is  fo 
fairly  alfociated  treated  as  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,” 
confirmed,  captain  Rofs  found  that,  according  to  the 
jnftruftions  of  the  admiralty  as  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
the  ice,  he  had  but  “  eight  days  remaining  to  explore  the 
remainder  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  a  diftance  of  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles,”  and  of  which  nearly  two  hundred  miles  had 
never  been  examined  ;  he  therefore  proceeded  to  that 
fpot  where  he  was  led  to  expert  the  current  to  be  found, 
but  where  he  did  not  find  the  leaft  indication  of  a  pafl'age. 
Ke  then  traverfed  the  remainder  of  the  bay  in  a  very  cur- 
lory  manner,  (we  think,)  and  came  fomewhat  precipi¬ 
tately  to  this  conclulion;  that,  in  proving  the  “exiftence 
of  a  bay  from  Difco  to  Cumberland  Straight,”  he  has 
“  let  at  reft  for  ever  the  queftion  of  a  north-weft  pafl’age 
in  that  direction.” 

During  the  voyage  homeward,  on  Friday  the  nth  of 
September,  the  weather  being  fine,  and  there  being  but 
little  wind,  “Lieut.  Parry  alked  permiffion  to  meafure  an 
iceberg  at  a  final  1  diftance  from  us  :  as  it  appeared  to  be 
longer  than  any  we  had  yet  feen  in  thefe  regions,  we  were 
anxious  to  alcertain  its  fize.  The  requeft  was  granted  ; 
but  the  objeft  was  nearly  fruftrated  by  the  inacceffible 
form  of  the  berg.  One  of  the  Ifabella’s  boats,  which 
happened  to  be  a  Ihort  diftance  before  the  Alexander, 
went  into  a  little  creek,  on  one  fide  of  it,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  only  place  where  it  was  poffible  to  get 
upon  it,  on  the  fide  we  firlt  made.  On  examining  this 
place,  however,  they  confidered  it  too  difficult  for  the 
attempt;  fo  that,  without  any  further  examination,  the 
boats  pulled  right  round  the  berg.  This  was  a  labour 
of  fome  hours;  and,  what  was  ftill  more  grievous, 
there  was  not  a  fingle  place  where  we  could  poffibly  at¬ 
tempt. to  get  up,  the  fides  of  the  iceberg  being  as  perpen¬ 
dicular  as  the  walls  of  a  houfe,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  high,  at  an  average.  After  performing  a  cir¬ 
cuit  round  this  enormous  mafs  of  ice,  we  returned  again 
to  the  above-mentioned  creek,  where,  after  fome  diffi- 
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culty,  one  of  our  men  fcrambled  up:  by  the  means  of  a 
line,  which  he  made  fall  to  the  top,  we  all  got  up,  and 
that  without  much  lofs  of  time  ;  for  the  man  who  firft 
afcended,  on  looking  round,  obferved  a  white  bear  at  a 
little  diftance  from  liim.  We  prepared  immediately  to 
attack  this  formidable  animal,  fome  with  mulkets,  and 
the  others  with  lances  and  boarding-pikes.  He  at  firft 
advanced  towards  us  ;  but,  on  perceiving  that  our  ap¬ 
proaches  were  mutual,  took  to  his  heels  towards  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  berg.  As  we  were,  however,  acquainted 
with  its  height,  as  well  on  that  as  on  every  other  fide, 
we  made  ourfelves  quite  lure  of  fecuring  him  ;  and,  in 
order  to  be  more  expeditious,  divided  ourfelves  into  two 
parties,  for  the  purpofe  of  hemming  him  in  :  but,  very 
much  to  our  difappointment,  and  contrary  to  our  expec¬ 
tations,  we  found  that  he  had  leaped  off  the  berg,  ‘at  a 
place  where  we  eftimated  its  height  to  be  about  fifty  feet. 
On  looking  over  the  precipice  at  this  part,  I  oblerved 
feveral  large  fragments  of  ice  floating  at  the  bottom,  on 
one  of  which  he  is  luppofed  to  have  fallen,  and  to  have 
been  killed,  as  we  did  not  fee  him  afterwards.  Afterour 
fruitlefs  chafe  of  the  bear,  we  proceeded  to  meafure  the 
iceberg,  the  dimenfions  of  which,  and  the  refult  of  the 
obfervations  made  on  it,  are  as  follow. 

“  Size,  weight,  and  folid  contents,  of  an  iceberg  mea- 
fured  on  the  nth  of  September,  1818,  in  Davis’s  Straits, 
lat.  70.  3 6.  40.  N.  Ion.  67.  27.  45.  W.  Its  length  and 
breadth  were  obtained  by  adtual  meafurement,  and  its 
thicknefs  by  comparing  its  adlual  height  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lea  with  the  portion  of  a  cube  made  from  it 
above  the  furface  of  the  lea-water,  when  floating  on  it. 
Its  weight  was  eftimated  by  weighing  a  cube  made  from 
it,  a  folid  inch  having  been  found  to  weigh  240  grains. 
Length  2  miles,  649  yards ;  or  12,507  feet. 

Breadth,  3869  paces,  eftimating  each  pace  at  two  feet 
nine  inches;  2  miles,  26  yards,  1  foot,  9  inches;  or 
10,639  feet,  9  inches. 

Thicknefs,  allowing  fifty-one  feet  to  be  the  average 
height  above  the  furface  of  the  lea,  as  was  found  to  be 
the  height  of  the  place  where  it  was  meafured;  367 
feet,  2  inches,  4  lines. 

Solid  content,  48,863,800,913  feet,  691-^  inches;  or 
84,436,647,978,355-5-  inches. 

Weight,  1,292,397,673  tons,  2  cwt.  3  qrs.  1  lb.  5  oz.  2  dwt. 
5  Togrs- 

For  the  fake  of  amufement,  it  was  calculated  what 
fpace  the  quantity  of  ice  in  this  iceberg  would  cover,  if 
reduced  to  the  thicknefs  of  fix  inches,  which  it  was  pre¬ 
fumed  would  be  fufficiently  ftrong  for  the  purpofe  of 
Ikaiting.  From  the  refult  of  this  calculation  it  would 
appear  to  be  fufficient  to  cover  a  fpace  equal  to  3505 
fquare  miles,  31  fquare  furlongs.”  Journal,  p.  80. 

Nothing  material  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage  home.  On  the  30th  of  October  the  two  fliips 
again  reached  Lerwick  in  Shetland,  having  been  exactly 
fix  months  abfent.  Capt.  Rofs  then  wrote  home  by  a 
Lerwick  packet,  “  that  neither  of  the  fliips  had  loft  a  man, 
or  had  either  officer  or  man  lick  ;  nor  had  one  in ftance  of 
punilhment  occurred.”  They  left  Shetland  on  the  7th 
of  November,  and  arrived  at  Deptford  on  the  21ft. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  the  curiofities  brought  home 
by  the  Ifabella  and  Alexander  were  landed  at  Whitehall- 
flairs  from  the  boats  of  thofe  (hips.  There  were  four 
dogs  and  two  bitches,  the  former  larger  than  the  latter; 
three  almoft  black,  one  black  and  white,  and  two  brown- 
ilh,  and  appearing  nearly  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  of 
Kamfchatka,  with  heads  and  tails  refembling  a  fox; 
their  Ikins  exceedingly  thick,  with  long  hair :  they  are 
very  docile,  and  reprelented  as  of  great  ftrength.  Among 
the  curiofities  was  an  amazingly  large  Ikin  of  a  white 
bear,  about  feven  feet  in  length;  a  fledge  of  bone  about 
five  feet  long  and  two  feet  high,  with  the  whip,  Sec,  ufled 
by  the  newly- difcovered  inhabitants;  fpecimens  of  mine¬ 
ralogy 
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ralogy  and  botany,  and  fome  very  remarkable  ftar-fiflu 
The  whole  qf  the  productions  were  conveyed  to  the  Eri- 
tilh  Mufeum,  for  the  infpeftion  of  the  public.  One  of 
the  dogs  has  been  killed  and  fluffed,  to  remain  in  the 
Mufeum  :  the  refl  have  been  made  prefents  of  to  diffe¬ 
rent  noblemen,  who  it  is  hoped  will  fltow  them  better 
hofpitality. 

Another  expedition  for  exploring  a  north-weft  paffage  is 
expected  to  tail  in  the  prefent  month,  (April.)  It  is  to 
confift  of  l'maller  (hips,  namely,  the  Hecla  bomb-veflel 
and  Griper  gun-brig,  under  Lieut.  Parry  inftead  of  Capt. 
Rofs.  The  reft  of  the  officers  are  the  fame  as  liiiled  with 
the  former  expedition,  and  all  the  men  have  volunteered 
to  go  again.  Thefe  officers  fay  they  have  little  doubt  of 
a  p adage  between  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
that  the  feaf'on  was  too  far  advanced  after  fome  time  had 
been  loft  in  going  up  the  Greenland  fide.  It  is  now 
known  preciiely  where  to  look  for  the  paffage,  namely 
through  one  of  the  deep  founds  on  the  weft  fide  of  Baffin’s 
Bay,  and  all  are  fanguine  of  finding  it  out.  Lieut. 
Beechey,  who failed  in  the  former  expedition  in  the  Doro¬ 
thea-,  is  now  appointed  to  the  Hecla,  and  Lieut.  Hoppner 
to  the  Griper. 

To  promote  this  attempt,  and  ftiil  farther  to  reward  its 
completion,  the  Gazette  of  March  20,  1819,  announces 
the  prince  regent’s  approbation  of  the  following  fcale  of 
rewards  propofed  in  a  memorial  from  the  board  of  longi¬ 
tude,  taken  into  confideration  by  his  royal  highnefs  in 
council  on  the  19th,  viz.  1.  To  the  firft  lhip  belonging 
to  any  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts,  or  to  his  majefty,  that 
fliall  reach  the  longitude  of  no  degrees  W.  from  Green¬ 
wich,  or  the  mouth  of  Hearne’s  or  Coppermine  River, 
by  failing  within  the  arCtic  circle,  5000I.  to  the  firft  fttip, 
as  aforefaid,  that  fhall  reach  the  longitude  of  130  deg. 
W.  from  Greenwich,  or  the  Whale  Ifland  of  Mackenzie, 
by  failing  within  the  ar61ic  circle,  io,oool.  to  the  firft 
fhip,  as  aforefaid,  that  fhall  reach  the  longitude  of  150 
deg.  W.  from  Greenwich,  by  failing  weftwards  within 
the  ardlic  circle,  15,000k  the  aft  having  already  allotted 
to  the.  firft  fhip  that  lhall  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a 
north-weft  paffage  the  full  reward  of  20,000).  2.  To  the 

firft  fhip,  as  aforefaid,  that  fhall  reach  to  83  deg.  of  north 
latitude,  1000I.  to  85  deg.  2000I.  to  87  deg.  3000I.  to  88 
deg.  4000I.  the  aft  having  already  allotted  to  the  firft 
fhip  that  fliall  reach  to  or  beyond  89  deg.  the  full  reward 
of  5000k 

The  Efquimaux,  John  Sackhoufe,  who  had  been  of 
fuch  effential  fervice  in  the  former  expedition,  and  wdio 
was  to  have  accompanied  the  prefent  one,  unfortunately 
died  on  the  14th  of  February  at  Edinburgh.  He  was 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age;  a  native  of  the  weft  coaft 
of  Greenland.  This  man  had  occupied  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  public  attention,  and  his  lofs  will  be  generally 
felt.  The  admiralty,  with  great  liberality  and  judgment, 
had  direfted  the  greateft  pains  to  be  taken  in  his  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  had  been  feveral  months  in  Edinburgh  with 
,this  view,  when  lie  was  feized  with  a  violent  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  cheft,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days. 
He  was  extremely  docile,  but  rather  flow  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  induftrious,  zealous,  and 
■cheerful;  and  always  grateful  for  the  kindnefs  and  atten¬ 
tion  fhown  to  him.  His  amiable  difpolition  and  Ample 
manners  had  interefted  thofe  who  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  him  perfonally,  in  a  way  that  will  not  foon  be 
forgotten.  To  the  public  his  lofs  we  fear  is  irreparable, 
and  to  his  friends  it  is  very  fevere.  Juft  before  his  death, 
the  poor  fellow  faid  he  knew  he  was  going  to  die  ;  that 
his  father  and  mother  had  died  of  the  lame  diforder;  and 
that  his  lifter,  who  was  the  laft  of  all  his  relations,  had 
juft  appeared  to  him,  and  called  him  away. 

We  muff  conclude  for  the  prefent  with  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  probability'of  luccefs  in  thefe  arftic  expe¬ 
ditions;  for  it  is  underftood  that  the  northern  or  polar 
attempt  is  to  be  renewed  next  year,  1820. 

I.  Of  the  three  directions  in  which  a  paffage  has  been 
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fought  for  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  that  by  the 
north-eaft  holds  out  the  leaft  encouraging  hope;  indeed 
the  various  unfuccefsful  attempts  by  the  Englifli  and  the 
Dutch  which  we  have  enumerated,  go  far  to  prove  the 
utter  impracticability  of  a  navigable  paffage  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  Alia  ;  though'  the  whole  of  this 
coaft,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  fingle  point, 
has  been  navigated  in  feveral  detached  parts  and  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times. 

In  order  to  make  this  the  more  plain,  we  fliall  obferve, 
that  from  the  north-weltern  extremity  of  Europe,  called 
the  North  Cape,  to  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Afia, 
called  the  Promontory  of  the  TJchutJki,  is  a  fpace  inclu¬ 
ding  about  160  degrees  of  longitude,  viz.  from  4.0  to  200 
e aft  from  Ferro  :  the  port  of  Archangel  lies  in  about  57 
degrees  eaft  longitude,  Nova  Zembla  between  70  and  95  ; 
which  laft  is  alfo  the  fituation  of  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oby.  Still  farther  eaftward  are  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Jenifei  in  ioo°;  Piafida  in  1050;  Chatangain  124°; 
Lena,  which  has  many  mouths,  between  1340  and  1420; 
Indigirka  in  1-62°;  and  the Kovyma  in  1750.  The  cold- 
eft  place  in  all  this  traft,  therefore,  ought  to  be  that  be¬ 
tween  the  mouths  of  the  Jenifei  and  the  Chatanga  ;  and 
indeed  here  the  infurmountable  difficulty  has  always  been, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  accounts  of  the  voyages 
made  by  the  Ruffians  with  a  view  to  dilcover  the  north- 
eaft  paffage,  and  which  we  could  not  conveniently  bring 
into  the  preceding  chronological  arrangement. 

In  1734,  Lieut.  Morzovieff  failed  from  Archangel 
towards  the  river  Oby,  but  could  fcarcely  advance  twenty 
degrees  of  longitude  during  that  feafon.  The  next  fum- 
mer  he  palled  through  the  ftraits  of  Waygatz  into  the  fea 
of  Kara  ;  but  did  not  double  the  promontory  which  fe-, 
parates  the  fea  of  Kara  from  the  bay  or  mouth  of  the  Oby. 
In  1738,  the  lieutenants  Malgyin  and  SlniTa'kofr  doubled 
that  promontory  with  great  difficulty,  and  entered  the 
bay  of  Oby.  Several  unfuccefsful  attempts  were  made 
to  pafs  from  the  bay  of  Oby  to  the  Jenifei;  which  was 
at  laft  effected,  in  1738,  by  two  veffels  commanded  by 
lieutenants  Offzin  and  Kofkeleff.  Tbe  fame  year  the  pilot 
Feoder  Menin  failed  eaftwards  from  the  Jenifei  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Piafida:  but  here  he  was  flopped  by  the  ice; 
and,  finding  it  impolfible  to  force  a  paffage,  he  returned  to 
the  Jenifei. 

In  July  1735,  Lieut.  Prontfhiftcheff  failed  down  the 
river  Lena,  in  order  to  pafs  by  fea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Jenifei.  The  weftern  mou  ths  of  the  Lena  were  fo  choaked 
up  with  ice,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  the  moft 
eafterly  one;  and  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from 
getting  out  till  the  13th  of  Auguft.  Having  fleered 
north-weft  along  the  iilands  which  lie  fcattered  before  the 
mouths  of  the  Lena,  he  found  himfeif  in  lat.  70.4.  yet 
even  here  he  faw  pieces  of  ice  from  twenty-four  to  lixty 
feet  in  height,  and  in  no  place  was  there  a  free  channel 
left  of  greater  breadth  than  one  or  two  hundred  yards. 
His  veflel  being  much  damaged,  he  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Olenek,  a  lfnall  river  near  the  weftern  mouth  of  the 
Lena;  and  "here  he  continued  till  the  enfuing  feafon, 
when  he  got  out  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  But,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Chatanga,  he  was 
fo  entirely  fur  rounded  and  hemmed  in  with  ice,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  could  get  loofe.  Ob- 
f'erving  then  a  large  field  of  ice  ftretching  into  the  fea,  he 
was  obliged  to  faii  up  the  Chatanga.  Getting  free  once 
more,  he  proceeded  northward,  doubled  the  cape  called 
Taimura,  and  reached  the  bay  of  that  name,  lying  in 
about  1 1 50  eaft  from  Ferro;  from  thence  he  attempted 
to  proceed  weftward  along  the  coaft.  Near  the  fhore 
were  feveral  final  1  iilands,  between  which  and  the  ffiore 
the  ice  was  immovably  fixed.  He  then  directed  his 
courfe  towards  the  fea,  in  order  to  pafs  round  the  chain 
of  iilands.  At  firft  he  found  tlie  feamore  free  to  the  north 
of  thefe  iilands,  but  obferved  much  ice  lying  between 
them.  At  laft  he  arrived  at  what  he  took  to  be  the  laft  of 
the  iilands,  lying  in  lat.  77.  25.  Between  this  ifland  and 
3  H  the 
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the  (Lore,  as  well  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland  which 
lay  moft  to  the  north,  the  ice  was  firm  and  immovable. 
He  attempted,  however,  to  fteer  (till  more  to  the  north  ; 
and,  having  advanced  about  fix  miles,  he  was  prevented 
by  a  thick  fog  from  proceeding:  this  fog  being  difperfed, 
he  faw  nothing  every-where  but  ice,  which  at  laft  drove 
him  eaftward,  and  with  much  danger  and  difficulty  he 
get  to  the  mouth  of  the  Olenek  on  the  29th  of  Auguft. 

Another  attempt  to  pals  from  the  Lena  to  the  Jenifei 
was  made  in  1739  by  Chariton  Laptieff,  but  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  fuccefs  than  that  juft  mentioned.  This  voyager  re¬ 
lates,  that  between  the  river  Piafida  and  Taimura  a  pro¬ 
montory  ftretches  into  the  fea  which  he  could  not 
double,  the  fea  being  entirely  frozen  up  before  he  could 
pafs  round. 

Befides  the  Ruffians,  it  is  certain  that  fome  Engliffi  and 
Dutch  veiTels  have  palled  the  ifland  of  Nova  Zembla  into 
the  fea  of  Kara  :  “  But  (fays  Mr.  Coxe  in  his  Account 
of  the  Ruffian  Difcoveries)  no  veffiel  of  any  nation  has 
ever  paffed  round  that  cape  which  extends  tc  the  north 
of  the  Piafida,  and  is  laid  down  in  the  Ruffian  charts  in 
about  78°  lat.  We  have  already  feen  that  no  Ruffian 
vefiel  has  ever  got  from  the  Piafida  to  the  Chatanga,  or 
from  the  Chatanga  to  the  Piafida  ;  and  yet  fome  authors 
have  pofitively  afler'ted  that  this  promontory  has  been 
tailed  round.  In  order  therefore  to  elude  the  Ruffian  ac¬ 
counts,  which  clearly  affiert  the  contrary,  it  is  pretended 
that  Gmelin  and  Muller  have  purpofely  concealed  fome 
part  of  the  Ruffian  journals,  and  have  impofed  on  the 
world  by  a  mifreprefentation  of  tacts.  But,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  any  difpute  upon  this  head,  I  can  venture  to 
affirm,  that  no  fufficient  proof  has  been  as  yet  advanced 
in  fupport  of  this  aflertion  ;  and  therefore,  until  fome  po- 
titive  information  fnall  be  produced,  we  cannot  deny 
plain  fads,  or  give  the  preference  to  hearfay  evidence 
over  circumftantial  and  vvell-attefted  accounts.” 

The  Other  part  of  this  north-eaft  pa  ft  age,  viz.  from  the 
Lena  to  Kamtlchatka,  though  fufficiently  difficult  and 
dangerous,  is  yet  prafticable;  as  having  been  once  per¬ 
formed,  if  we  may  beiieve  the  accounts  of  the  Ruffians. 
According  to  fome  authors  indeed,  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  this 
navigation  has  been  open  a  century  and  a  half ;  and  feve- 
ral  vefiels  at  different  times  have  palled  round  the  north- 
eaftern  extremity  of  Afia.  But,  if  we  confult  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  accounts,  we  fliall  find  that  frequent  expeditions 
have  been  unqueftionably  made  from  the  Lena  to  the 
Kovyma,  but  that  the  voyage  from  the  Kovyma  round 
Tfchutfkoi  Nofs  into  the  Ealtern  Ocean  has  been  per¬ 
formed  but  once.  According  to  Mr.  Euller,  this  formi¬ 
dable  cape  was  doubled  in  the  year  1648.  The  material 
incidents  of  this  remarkable  voyage  are  as  follow:  In 
1648,  feven  Rotches,  or  vefiels,  failed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kovyma,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  Eaftern 
Ocean.  Of  thefe,  four  were  never  more  heard  of :  the 
remaining  three  were  commanded  by  Simon  DeftmefF, 
Gerafim  Ankndinoff,  and  Fedot  Alexeeff.  Delhneff 
and  Ankudinoff  quarrelled  before  their  departure  con- 
cerningthe  divifion  of  profits  and  honours  to  be  acquired 
by  their  voyage;  which,  however,  was  not  fo  eafily  ac- 
complifficd  as  they  had  imagined.  Yet  Delhneff  in  his 
memorial  makes  no  mention  of  obftruftions  from  the  ice, 
nor  probabiy  did  be  meet  with  any;  for  he  takes  notice 
that  the  fea  is  not  every  year  fo  free  from  ice  as  it  was  at 
that  time.  The  vefiels  failed  from  the  Kovyma  on  the 
20th  of  June;  and  in  September  they  reached  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  the  Tfchutlki,  where  Ankudinoff’s  vefiel 
was  wrecked,  and  the  crew  diftributed  among  the  other 
two.  Soon  after  this  the  tw<?  vefiels  loft  fight  of  each 
other,  and  never  joined  again.  Delhneff  was  driven 
about  by  tempeftuous  winds  till  October,  when  he  was 
fiiipwrecked  confiderably  to  the  fouth  of  the  Anadyr. 
Having  at  laft  reached  that  river,  lie  formed  a  fcheme  of 
returning  by  the  fame  way  that  he  had  come,  but  never 
made  the  attempt.  As  for  Alexeeff,  after  being  alfo  fliip— 
wrecked,  he  had  died  of  the  fcurvy,  together  with  An- 
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kudi'noff ;  part  of  the  crew  were  killed  by  the  lavages,  and 
a  few  eicaped  to  Kamtfehatka,  where  they  fettled. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the  infur- 
mountable  obftacle  in  the  north-eaft  pajfage  lies  between 
the  rivers  Piafida  and  Chatanga;  and,  uniel's  there  be  in 
that  fpace  a  connection  between  the  Afiatic  and  Ameri¬ 
can  continents,  there  is  not  in  any  other  part.  Ice,, 
however,  is  as  effectual  an  obftruCtion  as  land  :  and, 
though  the  voyage  were  to  be  made  by  accident  for  once, 
it  never  could  be  efteemed  a  palfage  calculated  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade,  or  any  other  beneficial  purpofe  what¬ 
ever. 

II.  With  regard  to  a  north-weft  paffctg'c,  the  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  From  the  very  frequent  attempts  which  have- 
been  made  for  its  difeovery,  it  is  now  known  pretty, 
nearly  whereabouts  fuch  a  palfage,  if  it  exifts  at  all,  mult 
be  looked  for.  It  has,  for  inftance,  been  afeertained, 
that  there  is  no  palfage  on  the  coaft  of  America  below  the 
arClic  circle  ;  (lee  Map  of  Countries  furrounding  the 
North  Pole,  under  the  article  Geography,  vol.  viii.) 
but  beyond  this  it  has  not  been  afeertained,  whether  this 
coaft  rounds  off  to  the  eaftward  in  a  continuous  line  into 
Old  Greenland,  forming  what  is  named  Baffin’s  Bay  oiv 
the  charts,  or  whether  it  does  not  turn  in  a  contrary  di¬ 
rection  to  the  weftward,  and  fall  in  with  the  general  trend-, 
ing  of  the  northern  coaft  of  America;  which  from 
three  nearly  equidiftant  points,  feen  by  Cook,  Macken¬ 
zie,  and  Hearne,  may  be  confidered-  to  run  within  a  de- 
gree  either  way  of  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude.  Many, 
reafons  have  been  affigned  for  the  latter  fuppofition.  The 
conftant  current  that  defeends  down  the  Welcome  on 
the  one  fide,  and  towards  the  coaft  of  Greenland  on  the 
other;  the  logs  of  mahogany  and  the  remains  of  the 
North  American  ox  brought  from  the  north-weft  by  that 
current;  the  ice-bergs  that  come  floating  down  from  the 
northward  ;  and  the  whale  ftruck  in  the  fea  of  Spitzbergen 
and  taken  the  fame  year  in  Davis’s  Strait;  (Quarterly 
Review,  No.  xxxvi.  Art.  8.)  thefe,  and  the  rude  charts 
painted  on  Heins  by  the  Indians,  which,  though  without 
fcale  or  compafs,  mark  the  inlets  from  Hudfon’s  Bay 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  carry  the  coaft  without  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  Copper-mine  River,  are  ftrong  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  a  north-weftern  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Indeed  the  belt 
geographers  are  now  of  opinion  that  Greenland  is  either 
an  ifland  or  an  archipelago  of  illands  ;  and  this  is  no  new. 
idea.  Among  the  Burleigh  Papers  in  the  Britilh  Mu- 
feum,  is  one  on  the  fubjedl  of  a  north-weft  palfage  to 
Cathaya  in  bis  lordlhip’s  own  hand  writing,  which  begins 
thus  :  “  Confidering  Groynelande  is  well  known  to  he  an 
illande,  and  that  it  is  not  conjoyned  to  America  in  any. 
part ;  that  there  is  no  caufe  of  doubte  but  that  upon  the 
north  of  Baccalaos  the  leas  are  open,”  &c.  If  this  fup- 
pofed  infularity  of  Greenland  fiiould  be  determined  by 
the  forth-going  expedition  in  the  affirmative,  the  next 
queftion  that  prelents  itfelf  is,  whether  an  uninterrupted 
communication  exifts  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  limple  fadl  of  a  perpetual  current  letting  from 
the  Pacific  into  Behring’s  Strait,  and  a  perpetual  current 
down  the  coafts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  into  the 
Atlantic,  renders  fuch  a  communication  extremely  pro¬ 
bable;  and  it  becomes  almoft  certain,  when  we  find  the 
produftions  of  the  fliores  of  the  Pacific  carried  to  the 
northward  by  the  firft  current,  and  brought  down  into 
the  Atlantic  by  the  fecond.  The  journals  of  Cook, 
Clerke,  Glottof,  and  Kotzebue,  eftablilh  this  faft.  And, 
as  we  know,  from  the  Ruffian,  Englilh,  and  Dutch,  na¬ 
vigators,  that  a  wefterly  current  lets  along  the  coaft  of 
Siberia  and  Europe,  from  the  Kovyma  to  the  White  Sea, 
it  is  probable  that  the  water,  in  palling  through  Behring’s 
Strait  into  the  polar  fea,  diverges  on  each  fide,  and  that 
the  other  part  of  it,  following  the  trending  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  coaft,  gives  rife  to  the  current  down  the  Welcome, 
as  obferved  by  Button,  Fox,  Middleton,  and  others.  It 
mult  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time,  that,  although  a  com¬ 
munication 
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munication  may,  and  in  ail  probability  does,  exid  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oceans,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there 
mull  alfo  be  found  a  navigable  paliage  for  large  velfels  ; 
though  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that,  where  large  moun¬ 
tains  of  ice  can  float  and  find  their  way,  a  (hip  may  do 
the  fame. 

Captain  Sabine’s  conjedlures  upon  this  point  will  be 
perufed  with  great  intereft.  “  Amonglt  the  various  fpe- 
culations  which  have  been  let  forth  of  late,  from  which 
the  probability  of  a  north-well  pafTage  has  been  inferred, 
it  has  furprifed  me  that  fo  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  very  remarkable  fail,  that  the  fame  people  are  found 
on  the  (hores  of  Behring’s  Strait  and  on  thofe  of  Baffin’s 
and  Hudfon’s  Bays.  Their  perfons,  drefs,  mode  of  living, 
and  language,  (fo  far  as  the  latter  is  known,)  diffidently 
prove  the  whole  to  be  Efquimaux.  The  interior  of  a 
habitation  at  Norton  Sound  is  an  exadt  refemblance  of  a 
Greenlander’s  in  all  its  difgufling  peculiarities.  Their 
Angular  culloms  are  the  fame  :  they  prefer  their  meat  and 
filh  raw,  ufe  lamps  for  fires,  and  have  many  other  minor 
points  of  identity.  But  the  moll  important  one  towards 
the  argument  for  a  pafl'age  has  been  already  dated; 
namely,  that  their  canoes  and  filhing-apparatus  attached 
to  them  are  the  fame.  It  is  remarked  by  Capt.  Cook,  that 
‘  enough  is  certain  to  warrant  this  judgment,  that  there  is 
great  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  nations  (i.e.  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  north-wed  America  and  the  Efquimaux) 
are  of  the  fame  extradlion  ;  and,  if  fo,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  there  being  a  northern  communication  of  fome 
fort  by  fea,  between  this  welt  fide  of  America  and  the 
ealt  fide  through  Baffin’s  Bay.’  The  Efquimaux  are 
wholly  and  radically  didindt  and  different  from  any  of 
the  Indians  of  the  interior:  they  are  occupiers  of  the 
coad  alone;  they  never  quit  it,  nor  could  they  without 
undergoing  a  total  change  of  habits  and  of  life.  There 
is,  therefore,  the  llrongelt  preemption  that  they  mud 
have  made  their  w'ay  into  Hudfon’s  and  Baffin’s  Bays  by 
the  fea-coafi  ;  in  which  cafe  their  route  mud  have  been 
either  by  the  fhores  of  a  diredt  water-communication,  or 
by  the  northern  and  eaflern  coafts.  of  Greenland,  and 
round  Cape  Farewell;  but  there  is  good  reafcn  to  believe 
that  the  latter  was  not  their  route,  as  the  Danes  were 
fettled  in  Wed  Greenland  before  the  Efquimaux,  of 
whom  the  firft  mention  occurs  when  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  in  their  progrefs  fi/uih  in  the  fourteenth  century  with 
the  mod  northern  Danifh  colonies.  The  probability, 
therefore,  is  in  favour  of  the  firll  route,  on  which  they 
have  been  found  at  intermediate  points  of  the  American 
coad,  by  Hearne  and  Mackenzie.  This  fadt  has  always 
appeared  to  me  one  of  the  dronged  prefumptive  proofs, 
that  thefe  gentlemen  were  really  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  fea. 

“  May  I  trefpafs  a  little  further  on  your  fpace,  in  an- 
fwer  to  a  quedion  which  is  very  often  put  to  me,  viz. 
What  has  the  late  voyage  actually  eftedled  towards  a 
north-well  pafTage  ?  This  may  be  fully  anfwered  without 
entering  into  much  detail.  An  important  fervice  has 
been  rendered  in  edablilliing  the  credit  which  is  due  to 
the  journals  of  our  old  navigators.  So  far  as  we  purfued 
Baffin's  track,  we  had  continual  reafon  to  admire  the 
faithfulnels  of  his  defcriptions,  and  the  general  corredlnefs 
of  his  obfervations  ;  it  may  be  prefumed,  therefore,  that 
his  account  is  equally  to  be  relied  on  where  he  went  be¬ 
yond  us,  or  approached  the  coad  nearer  than  we  did. 
His  voyages,  and  thofe  of  Davis,  have  left  but  few  por¬ 
tions  of  the  coad  unexplored;  but  then  thofe  very  por- 
tions  are  the  mod  intereding,  from  fituation  and  from 
^ircumdance.  Although  the  general  diredlion  of  the 
1  and  had  impreded  Baffin’s  mind  with  a  perfuafion  that  it 
formed  the  Bay  which  has  borne  his  name,  yet  it  is  plain, 
from  his  own  account,  that  even  he  did  not  confider  that 
he  had  proved  it  to  be  a  bay.  He  had  feen  the  land  only 
at  intervals,  interrupted  by  large  inlets  or  openings  in 
the  coad,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  founds ;  and  he 
felt  it  necedary  to  apologize  for  having  fought  the  coad 
iio  better,  and  to  explain  the  circumltances  which  had 


prevented  him.  It  is  partly  on  thefe  inlets  that  the  hope* 
of  perfons  who  have  thought,  fince  then,  on  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  pad'age,  have  been  fixed.  It  has  been  expedled 
that  one  or  more  will  be  found  to  communicate  with  tho 
northern  ocean.  The  indrudlions  to  Lieut.  Young,  in 
1777,  direfled  him  to  examine  thefe  inlets ;  but  he  did  not 
reach  the  coad.  They  have  remained  unexplored,  and 
dill  remain  fo. 

“  There  are  all  together  feven  founds,  of  which  five 
only  are  intereding,  from  being  on  the  northern  and 
weltern  coads.  Of  thefe  the  fird  is  Woldenholm  Sound, 
the  entrance  of  which  we  palled  at  a  few  miles  didance, 
fufficiently  near  to  identify  it  by  “  theidand  in  the  midd, 
which  maketh  two  entrances.”  Of  Whale  Sound  we 
could  jud  difcern  the  opening  in  the  coad,  being  thirty 
or  forty  miles  didant  from  us.  Of  Smith’s  Sound,  “the 
greated  and  longed  in  all  this  bay,  and  which  runnetii 
to  the  north  of  78°, ”  we  can  lay  nothing,  as  our  extreme 
north  was  in  76.  53.  We  were  near  the  entrance  of  Jones’s 
Sound,  but  not  lo  near  as  Baffin,  who  lent  his  boat on- 
diore  :  we  had  thick  weather  ;  the  found  was  full  of  ice, 
and  not  then  acceflible.  The  lad  is  Lancaller’s  Sound, 
which  Baffin  merely  opened,  but  we  failed  into  for  about 
thirty  miles.  It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  detail  here  of 
the  many  encouraging  coincidences  which  awaited  us  in 
this,  the  only  one  of  Baffin’s  founds  into  which  we  en¬ 
tered:  the  great  depth  of  water,  the  ludden  increafe  in 
its  temperature,  the  abfence  of  ice,  the  diredlion  of  the 
fwell,  the  width  of  the  lliores  apart,  (exceeding  that  of 
Behring’s  Straits,)  and  the  different  character  of  the 
country  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides,  efpecially  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  appearing  to  he  wooded.  This  magnificent  inlet  will 
no  doubt  he  fully  explored  by  the  expedition  now  fitting; 
and  thofe  who  are  fo  employed  will  have  the  privilege  of 
being  the  fird  whofe  curiofity  will  he  gratified,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  where  it  may  lead,  or  in  putting  its  termination, 
Ihould  there  prove  one,  beyond  a  quedion.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  has  not  been,  I  believe,  remarked  before, 
that  the  only  one  of  Baffin’s  feven  founds  which  has  been 
fince  examined,  namely,  the  ‘  fair  found  in  latitude  70. 
20.’  when  he  anchored  for  two  days  on  his  way  up  the 
Greenland  coad,  proves  to  have  been,  in  fa 61,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Waygat  Straits:  fo  eafy  is  it  for  the  mod 
experienced  perfon  to  he  midaken,  except  upon  a  very 
clofe  examination.  From  Lancader’s  Sound  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Cumberland  Strait  the  coad  was  imperfedlly 
known  before,  and  was  very  imperfe6lly  feen  by  us;  from 
thence  to  Repulfe  Bay,  a  didance  in  a  diredl  line  of  not 
lefs  than  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles,  nothing 
has  been  added  fince  the  voyages  of  Davis,  Baffin,  and 
of  Fox.  The  little  that  is  known  is  favourable  rather 
than  otherwife,  efpecially  at  the  Welcome. 

“  It  may  be  therefore  faid,  that  the  lad  voyage  has  nar¬ 
rowed  the  ground  of  inquiry,  by  ellablilhing  the  general 
truth  of  Baffin’s  narrative ;  and  that  there  remains  for 
the  employment  of  the  prefent  expedition  an  examination 
of  all  thofe  parts  of  the  coall,  which  our  old  navigators 
have  left  uncertain,  from  the  wed  fide  of  Greenland  to 
Repulfe  Bay.” 

III.  It  remains  only  to  confider,  whether  there  he  any 
poffibility  of  attaining  the  wiffied-for  paflage  by  Iailin«- 
direGthj  north,  between  the  eadern  and  vvedern  continents. 
Of  the  practicability  of  this  method,  the  Hon.  Dairies 
Barrington  was  very  confident,  as  appearsby  feveral  tradts 
which  he  publifned  in.  the  years  1775  and  1776,  after  the 
unfuccefsful  attempts  made  by  Capt.  Phipps;  (leep.  191.) 
In  thefe  trails  he  Alliances  a  great  number  of  navigators 
who  have  reached  very  high  northern  latitudes  ;  nay, 
fome  who  have  been  at  the  pole  itfelf,  or  gone  beyond  it. 
Thefe  indances  are, 

1.  One  Capt.  Thomas  Robertfon  aflured  our  author,, 
that  lie  had  been  in  latitude  S2I0,  that  the  fea  was  open,, 
and  he  vzas  certain  that  lie  could  have  reached  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  83°. 

2.  From  the  teftijnony  of  Capt.  Cheyne,  who  gave  311- 
iwers  to  certain  queries  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  con- 
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cerning  the  polar  Teas,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  in  the 
latitude  of  82°. 

3.  One  Mr.  Watt  informed  our  author,  that  when  he 
was  17  years  of  age,  at  that  time  making  his  firit  voyage 
with  Capt.  M'Callam,  a  bold  and  fkilful  navigator,  who 
commanded  a  Scotch  whale-filhing  Ihip,  as  during  the 
time  that  the  whales  are  fuppofed  to  copulate  no  (idling 
can  be  carried  on,  the  captain  refolved  to  employ  that  in¬ 
terval  in  attempting  to  reach  the  north  pole.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  proceeded  without  the  lead:  obftruflion  to  83!, 
when  the  fea  was  not  only  open  to  the  northward,  but 
they  had  feen  noice  for  the  lad  three  degrees;  but,  while 
he  Hill  advanced,  the  mate  complained  that  the  compafs 
was  not  fteady,  and  the  captain  was  obliged  with  reluc¬ 
tance  to  give  over  his  attempt. 

4.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  continuator  of  Harris’s  Voyages, 
informed  Mr.  Barrington,  that  Dr.  Dallie,  a  native  of 
Holland,  being  in  his  youth  on-board  a  Dutch  fhip  of 
war  which  at  that  time  was  ufiially  fent  to  fuperintend 
the  Greenland  fifliery,  the  captain  determined,  like  the 
Scotchman  above  mentioned,  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  pole  during  the  interval  between  the  firftand  fecond 
filheries.  He  penetrated,  according  to  the  bell  of  Dr. 
Campbell’s  recolleflion,  as  far  as  88°;  when  the  weather 
was  warm,  the  fea  free  from  ice,  and  rolling  like  the  Bay 
of  Bifcay.  Dallie  now  prefted  the  captain  to  proceed  :  but 
he  anfwered,  that  he  had  already  gone  too  far,  and  fhould 
be  blamed  in  Holland  for  neglecting  his  ltation  ;  upon 
which  account  he  would  fuffer  no  journal  to  be  kept,  but 
returned  as  foon  as  poffible  to  Spitzbergen. 

5.  In  the  year  1662-3,  Mr.  Oldenburg,  then  fecretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  was  ordered  to  regifter  a  paper,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Several  Inquiries  concerning  Greenland,  anfwered 
by  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  vifited  thefe  parts.”  The  19th  of 
thefe  queries  is  the  following  :  How  near  hath  any  one 
been  known  to  approach  the  pole  ?  Anfwer,  “  I  once 
met  upon  the  coad  of  Greenland  a  Hollander  that  fwore 
he  had  been  half  a  degree  from  the  pole,  fhowsng  me 
his  journal,  which  was  alfo  attelled  by  his  mate;  where 
they  had  feen  no  ice  or  land,  but  all  water.” 

6.  In  Capt.  Wood’s  account  of  a  voyage  in  quell  of  a 

liorth-ead  pafiage,  we  have  the  following  account  of  a 
Dutch  (hip  which  reached  the  latitude  of  89°.  “  Captain 

Goulden,  who  had  made  above  thirty  voyages  to  Green¬ 
land,  did  relate  to  his  majefty,  that,  being  at  Greenland 
fome  twenty  years  before,  he  was  in  company  with  two 
Hollanders  to  the  eaftward  of  Edge’s  ifland  ;  and  that,  the 
whales  not  appearing  on  the  (hore,  the  Hollanders  were 
determined  to  go  farther  northward  ;  and  in  a  fortnight’s 
time  returned,  and  gave  it  out  that  they  had  failed  into 
the  latitude  89°,  and  that  they  did  not  meet  with  any  ice, 
but  a  free  and  open  fea,  and  that  there  ran  a  very  hollow 
grown  fea,  like  that  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  Mr.  Goulden 
being  not  fatisfied  with  the  bare  relation,  they  produced 
him  four  journals  out  of  the  two  (hips,  which  tedified  the 
(ame,  and  that  they  all  agreed  within  four  minutes.” 

7.  In  the  Philofophical  Transactions  for  1675  we  have 
the  following  pallage  :  “  For  it  is  well  known  to  all  that 
fail  northward,  that  mod  of  the  northern  coads  are  froz¬ 
en  up  for  many  leagues,  though  in  the  open  fea  it  is  not 
fo,  vo  nor  under  the  pole  it j elf,  unlefs  by  accident.”  In 
which  pallage,  the  having  reached  the  pole  is  alluded  to 
as  a  known  fail,  and  as  fuch  dated  to  the  Royal  Society. 

8.  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  Gardener’s  Diftionary,  mentions 
the  voyage  of  one  Capt.  Johnfon,  who  reached  88  degrees 
of  latitude.  Mr.  Barrington  was  at  pains  to  find  a  full 
account  of  this  voyage;  but  met  only  with  the  following 
pafiage in  Buffon’s  Natural  Hiltory,  which  he  takes  to  be 
a  confirmation  of  it:  “I  have  been  aflured  by  perfons  of 
credit,  that  an  Englidi  captain,  whole  name  was  Monfon, 
indead  of  feeking  a  pafiage  to  China  between  the  northern 
countries,  had  direiled  his  courle  to  the  pole,  and  had 
approached  it  . within  two  degrees,  where  there  was  an 
open  lea,  without  any  ice.”  Here  he  thinks  that  M.  Buf- 
ion  liasmidaken  Johnfon  for  Monfon. 
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9.  A  map  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  publifhed  l.t 
Berlin  (under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Belles  Lettres),  places  a  (hip  at  the  pole,  as  having 
arrived  there  according  to  the  Dutch  accounts. 

10.  Moxon,  hydrographer  to  Charles  II.  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Dutch  dtip  having  been  two  degrees  beyond  the 
pole,  which  Was  much  relied  on  by  Wood.  This  lias  been 
already  noticed  at  p.  184. 

Beiides  thefe,  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  teftf- 
monies  of  (hips  which  have  reached  the  lat.  of  81,  82,  83, 
84,  &c.  from  all  which  our  author  concludes,  that,  if  the 
voyage  is  attempted  at  a  proper  time  of  the  year,  there 
would  not  be  any  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  pole. 
Thole  vail  pieces  of  ice  which  commonly  obdrudl  the 
navigators,  he  thinks  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the 
great  Aliatic  rivers  which  run  northward  into  the  frozen 
ocepn,  and  are  driven  eadward  and  wedward  by  the  cur¬ 
rents.  But,  though  we  diould  fuppofe  them  to  come  di- 
reftly  from  the  pole,  dill  our  author  thinks  that  this  af¬ 
fords  an  undeniable  proof  that  the  pole  itfelf  is  free  from 
ice;  becaufe,  when  the  pieces  leave  it,  and  come  to  the 
fouthward,  it  is  impoflible  that  they  can  at  the  fame  time 
accumulate  at  the  pole. 

Again,  the  fydem  of  nature  is  fo  formed,  that  all  parts 
of  the  earth  are  expofed  for  the  fame  length  of  time,  or 
nearly  fo,  throughout  the  year,  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  But, 
by  reafon  of  the  fpheroidal  figure  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  the  poles  and  polar  regions  enjoy  the  fun  fome- 
what  longer  than  others;  and  hence  the  Dutch  who  win¬ 
tered  in  Nova  Zembla  in  1672  faw  the  fun  a  fortnight 
fooner  than  they  ought  to  have  done  by  adronomical  cal¬ 
culations.  See  p.  169,  71.  By  reafon  of  this  flatnefs 
about  the  poles,  too,  the  fun  not  only  (hines  for  a  greater 
fpace  of  time  on  thefe  inhofpitable  regions,  but  with  lefs 
obliquity  in  l he  fummer-time,  and  hence  the  edeft  of  his 
rays  mud  be  the  greater.  Now  Mr  Barrington  conliders 
it  as  an  abfurd  fuppofition,  that  this  glorious  luminary 
(hould  fhine  for  fix  months  on  a  cake  of  barren  ice  where 
there  is  neither  animal  nor  vegetable.  He  fays  that  the 
polar  feas  are  alligned  by  nature  as  the  habitation  of  the 
whales,  the  larged  animals  in  the  creation  ;  but,  if  the 
greated  part  of  the  polar  feas  are  for  ever  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  cake  of  ice,  thefe  huge  animals  will  be  con¬ 
fined  within  very  narrow  bounds;  for  they  cannot  fubfilt 
without  frequently  coming  to  the  top  of  the  water  to 
breathe. 

Ladly,  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter-air  on  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  Afiaand  America  has  afforded  room  forfufpicion, 
that  at  the  pole  itfelf,  and  for  feveral  degrees  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward  of  it,  the  fea  mud  be  frozen  to  a  vad  depth  in  one 
folid  cake  of  ice;  but  this  Mr.  Barrington  refutes  from 
feveral  confiderations.  He  fays,  that  on  fuch  a  fuppo¬ 
fition,  by  the  continual  intenlity  of  the  cold,  and  the 
accumulation  of  (how  and  frozen  vapour,  this  cake  of 
ice  mud  have  been  increafing  in  thicknefs  fince  the  cre¬ 
ation,  or  at  lead  fince  the  deluge ;  fo  that  nowit  mud 
be  equal  in  height  to  the  highelt  mountains  in  the  world, 
and  be  viiible  at  a  great  dillance.  But  the  fafl  is,  that 
the  ice,  which  fometimes  packs  (as  it  is  called)  to  the 
northward  of  Spitzbergen,  does  not  commonly  exceed 
two  yards  in  height  above  the  furface  of  the  water;  for 
thofe  immenfe  piecfes  called  ice-mountains  are  always 
formed  on  land. 

The  works  confulted  in  compiling  this  article,  befides 
Mr.  Barrow’s  Chronological  Hidory,  are — Hakluyt’s  Col¬ 
lection  of  Voyages.  Purchas’s  Pilgrims.  Capt.  Burney’s 
Memoir  on  the  Geography  of  the  North-eadern  Part  of 
Alia,  1817.  Defcriptions  of  Greenland,  by  Egede  and  his 
grandfon.  Poffibility  of  approaching  the  North  Pole, 
&c.  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  and  Col.  Beaufoy, 
1776  and  1818.  Laing’s  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  1818. 
Scorelby  on  the  Greenland  or  Polar  Ice,  1818.  Edin¬ 
burgh  Rev.  for  June  1818.  Monthly  Review  for  Jan. 
1819.  Coxe’s  Account  of  Ruffian  Difcoveries.  Ency. 
Brit.  art.  Pole.  New  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  x.  Gent. 
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Mag.  for  181S,  Part  II.  and  March  1819.  Voyage  of 
Difcovery  to  Baffin’s  Bay,  for  inquiring  into  the  Pro¬ 
bability  of  a  N.W.  Pafl’age ;  by  Capt.  John  Rofs,  K.S. 
Modern  Voyages  and  Travels,  No.  I.  containing  the 
“Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Ardfic  Regions,  between 
the  4-th  of  April  and  the  18th  of  November,  1818,  in 
his  Majefty’s  Ship  Alexander.”  Literary  Journal,  April  3, 
1819.  Capt.  Sabine,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  No.  XIII. 

NORTH  REE'F,  a  reef  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola. 
Lat.  33.  N.  Ion.  69.  12.  W. 

NORTH  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent, 
which  runs  into  the  lea  one  mile  north  of  Young  Point. 

NORTH  RIV'ER.  See  Bravo,  vol.  iii. 

NORTH  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  Utwas  129  miles  weft  of  Montreal. 

NORTEI  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which 
runs  into  Albemarle  Sound  in  lat.  36.  6.  N.  Ion.  76. 10.  W. 

NORTH  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Maflachufetts,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  between  Scituate  and  Marblehead. 

NORTH  RIV'ER,  a  branch  of  Hudfon’s  River. 

NORTH  RIV'ER,  a  branch  of  Fluviana  River,  in 
Virginia. 

NORTH  ROCK'S,  or  St.  Patrick’s  Rocks,  from  a 
feat  of  ftone  amongft  them  called  St.  Patrick’s  Chair, 
whence  the  rocks  have  taken  this  fecond  name  ;  fituated 
in  the  harbour  of  Donaghadee,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
and  province  of  Ullter,  in  Ireland.  From  north  to  fouth 
they  are  about  two  thirds  of  a  league,  between  which  is 
clean  good  ground.  But  care  rnuft  be  taken  of  the  South 
Rock,  on  which  many  fliips  have  perithed  ;  for  it  is  over¬ 
flowed  by  every  tide,  and  no  crew  can  lave  their  lives  if 
the  wind  blows  high.  This  rock  Hands  a  full  mile  from 
the  fliore. 

NORTH  SA'LEM,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Weft- 
Chefter  county,  New  York,  oppofite  to  Ridgefield  in 
Connecticut;  containing  1145  inhabitants. 

NORTH  SE'A,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  fituated  to  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  fome- 
times  applied  to  the  German  Ocean,  or  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  which  is  north  of  the  Downs  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  This  term  has  likewife  been  applied  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which 
is  north  of  the  coalt  of  South  America,  from  the  ifthmus 
of  Darien. 

NORTH-SOUND  POI'NT,  a  cape  of  the  ifland  of 
Antigua,  at  the  eaft  fide  of  the  entrance  into  Parham 
Harbour.  Lat.  17.  16.  N.  Ion.  61.  27.  W. 

NORTH  STA'R,J1  The  pole-ftar  ;  the  lode-ftar. — If 
her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were 
no  living  near  her;  flie  would  infedt  to  the  north Jtar. 
Shakclpedre. 

NORTH  STO'NEHAM.  See  Stoneham. 

NORTEI  WA'LES.  See  Wales. 

NORTH  WA'LES,  a  town  of  Virginia  :  ten  miles 
north-weft  of  Hanover. 

NORTEI-WEST',  J'.  The  point  between  the  north  and 
weft. — The  bathing-places,  that  they  may  remain  under 
the  fun  until  evening,  he  expofeth  unto  the  fummer  fet- 
ting,  that  is  north-wrjl.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

NORTH-WEST  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Fernando  Po.  Lat.  3.  35.  N.  Ion.  7.  35.  E. 

NORTH-WEST  COM'PANY.  See  the  article  Fur, 
vol.  viii.  p.  124. 

NORTH-WEST  PAS'SAGE.  See  North  Pole. 

NORTH-WEST  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa.  Lat.  16.36.  S. 

NORTH-WEST  RIV'ER,  a  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
River,  in  North  Carolina. 

NORTH-WEST  TER'RIT.ORY,  an  extenfive  terri¬ 
tory  of  North  America,  not  yet  organifed  into  a  regular 
government,  is  fituated  between  lat.  41. 45.  and  49.  37.  N. 
and  Ion.  7.  and  18.  30.  W.  from  Wafhington  city;  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Upper  Canada  and  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  on  the  fouth  by  Indiana  and  Illinois  territory,  on 
the  eaft  by  Upper  Canada  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  weft 
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and  fouth-weft  by  Miffiffippi-river,  which  divides  it  from 
the  Miffouri  Territory.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth 
is  about  360  miles,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  456  miles;  and 
its  area  contains  about  147,000  fquare  miles,  or  94,080,000 
acres.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  undulating, 
in  fome  places  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  Its  rivers  are 
the  Miffiffippi,  Ouifconfin,  Fox,  Monomonie,  Chippeway, 
See.  The  foil  is  moftly  excellent ;  and  the  climate  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth  is  pleafant,  and  to  the  north  cold.  It 
includes  partly  the  ftate  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  county 
of  Wayne. 

NORTH  WIN'D,  f.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the 
north  : 

The  clouds  w'ere  fled, 

Driven  by  a  keen  north  wind.  Milton's  P.  L. 

When  the  fierce  north-wind  with  his  airy  forces 
Rears  up  the  Baltick  to  a  foaming  fury.  Watts. 

NORTH  YAR'MOUTH.  See  Yarmouth. 

NORTH  ADSTE'DE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  : 
eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Meldorp. 

NORTIIAL'BEN.  See  Nordhalben,  p.138. 

NORTHA'LL,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  on  the  north 
fide  of  Enfield  Chace  ;  it  is  Arid  to  be  corruptly  fo  called 
from  Noriliaiv,  or  the  North  Grove,  here  being  a  wood 
that  belonged  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Alban’s.  A  noble 
houfe  was  built  here,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by 
Henry  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick  ;  after  whofe  death  it 
came  to  feveral  pofieflbrs,  and,  being  fold  to  Mr.  William 
Lemon,  delcended  to  fir  William  Lemon,  his  grandfon, 
who  gave  the  rent  of  the  wells  to  the  poor  of  the  pariffi. 
But  thefe  wells,  once  much  reforted  to,  are  now  forfaken. 
James  I.  gave  40I.  a-year  to  the  town,  in  lieu  of  the 
ground  he  laid  into  his  park,  at  Theobald’s,  out  of  the 
common. 

NORTEIAL'LERTON,  a  borough  and  market-town 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorklhire,  is  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  a  riling  ground,  gently  doping  towards  the  eaft,  thirty- 
one  miles  diftant  from  the  city  of  York,  and  225  miles 
from  London.  Near  this  place,  in  the  year  1138,  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought  between  the 
Englifli  and  Scots.  To  animate  the  Englilh  forces,  the 
bifliop  of  the  Orkneys,  afting  as  deputy  to  Thurftan  arch- 
bifliop  of  York,  who  was  confined  by  ficknefs,  brought 
from  the  convent  of  Beverley  a  conlecrated  Jiandard, 
which  was  a  tall  malt,  fixed  in  a  four-wheel  carriage,  and 
having  at  the  top  a  pix  with  the  holt,  and  a  crofs  with  the 
banners  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  of  Beverley  ;  from  this 
■circumltance  the  battle  acquired  its  name.  The  Scots  were 
totally  routed,  with  the  lots  of  10, coo  men ;  and  the  fpot  on 
which  the  conflict  took  place  is  ftill  called  Standard-hill. 

The  town  conlifts  principally  of  one  ftreet,  the  houfes. 
of  which  are  built  with  brick:  the  market-place  is  fpa- 
cious,  and  furrounded  with  very  good  houies.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  ftrudlure,  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
and  contains  feveral  monuments.  The  civil  government 
of  the  town  is  vefted  in  a  bailiff,  who  holds  his  office  for 
life,  by  the  appointment  of  the  bifliop  of  Durham  for  the 
time  being.  To  this  fee  the  whole  of  the  manor  has  been 
fubjedt  ever  fince  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  A  market 
is  held  on  Wedneldays  ;  and  here  are  five  annual  fairs,  in 
which  horfes  and  horned  cattle  conftitute  the  chief  article 
of  traffic.  In  the  parliamentary  furvey  of  the  year  18  it, 
Northallerton  was  Hated  to  contain  2234  inhabitants,  oc¬ 
cupying  510  houfes.  Amongft  many  other  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  this  town,  a  new  prilon  has  been  eredfed 
on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  and  humane  Mr.  Howard, 
but  it  is  only  an  affiftant  to  York  gaol,  and  not  a  county 
one  ;  itconfifts  of  but  thirty  cells  and  a  place  of  correc-  ■ 
tion  and  labour,  with  four  very  ftrong  cells  for  capital 
offenders. 

Northallerton  is  an  ancient  borough,  but  without  a 
corporation,  and  governed  by  a  bailiff  deputed  and  au- 
thorifed  by  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  for  the  time  being,  by 
patent  forlife.  The  bilhop  is  lord  of  the  manor;  and  the 
3  I  bailiff', 
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bailiff,  or  deputy,  prefides  at  the  ele&ion  of  members  of 
parliament.  This  borough,  having  fent  26  Edward  I. 
intermitted,  and  made  no  other  return  till  called  upon, 
as  Maltop  was,  to  fend  members,  by  order  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  anno  1640.  It  now  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  right  of  voting  is  annexed  to  the  fcite 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  houfes  adjoining  to,  and  front¬ 
ing,  the  ftreet ;  few  or  none  of  the  back  tenements  are 
confidered  as  part  of  the  burgage- tenures,  or  confequently 
entitled  to  votes.  Some  of  thofe  tenures  now  fubfift  in 
the  form  of  Rabies,  or  cow-houfes,  in  which  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  or  more  chimneys  is  ufually  preferved,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  right  ;  others  are  let  out  to  poor  per- 
fons,  at  a  final]  annual  rent,  on  the  condition  of  their 
keeping  them  in  repair;  and  many  are  totally  ruinous 
and  uninhabited.  The  vote  is  in  fome  inftances  feparated 
from  the  houfe,  by  the  practice  of  granting  a  leafe  of  the 
latter  for  the  term  of  990  years,  fubjebt  to  an  annual 
pepper-corn  rent ;  in  either  cafe,  of  the  vote  being  re- 
ferved  or  fold  with  the  houfe,  it  is  confidered  as  iool.  in 
the  purchafe.  We  are  informed,  that  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  borough  has  been  invariably  annexed  to  the  an¬ 
cient  and  eftablilhed  burgage-tenures  ;  and  never,  as  in 
fome  others,  enlarged  to  the  houfeholders  in  general.  A 
majority  of  thefe  houfes  are  known  to  be  the  property  of 
Henry  Pierfe,  efq.  (brother-in-law  to  the  late  lord  Mon- 
fon,)  one  of  the  members,  and  to  the  earl  of  Harewood, 
whole  fon,  vifcount  Lafcelles,  is  the  other.  The  number 
advertifed  to  be  fold  fome  time  ago,  as  the  property  of  one 
gentleman,  was  thought  to  be  fifteen.  The  remainder  is 
divided  fingly,  or  in  fmall  (hares,  among  various  proprie¬ 
tors.  Previous  to  an  eleftion,  in  cafe  an  oppofition  is 
expedfed,  the  affignments,  we  are  informed,  of  the  feve- 
ral  tenures,  are  prepared  for  fuch  perfons  as  the  refpeflive 
proprietors  can  confide  in  ;  but  they  are  not  executed 
unlefs  called  for,  nor  even  then  ufually  entrufted  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  voters.  The  number  of  voters  is  nominally 
200,  really  2.  Oldfield's  RepreJ'entative  HiJL  1816. 

Places  of  antiquity  in  and  about  this  town  are,  the 
Caftle  Hills,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  weft  of  the  town, 
fo  called  front  a  caftle  which  formerly  (food  there,  at  which 
place  are  to  be  feen  many  Roman  entrenchments. — The 
bilhop’s  palace,  built  by  William  Cummin,  bilhop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  anno  1142;  but  the  late  Gothic  proprietors  have 
not  left  one  (tone  upon  another. — On  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
town  formerly  ftood  a  fmall  monaftery  called  the  Treres, 
built  by  Thomas  Hatfield,  fecretary  of  ftate  to  king  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  for  white  friars,  anno  1354. 

Near  the  town  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  dedicated  to  St. 
Tames,  and  founded  by  H.ugh  Pufar,  biftiop  of  Durham, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century;  it  was  granted  at 
the  diffolution  to  fir  Richard  Moryfine,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  endowment  of  Chriftchurch-college,  Ox¬ 
ford.  A  fimilar  eftablifhment,  founded  by  Richard  de 
Moore  in  the  year  1476,  is  yet  in  being;  .but  part  o'-'  its 
pofteftions  having  been  alienated,  only  four  perfons  are 
maintained  in  it,  who  are  nominated  by  the  earl  of  Carlille, 
the  patron.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi. 
Wilkes's  Britijh  Diredory,  vol.  iv. 

NOR'THAM,  a  village  in  Devcnfhire,  between  Barn- 
ftaple  Bay  and  Biddeford,  famous  for  rearing  mariners  ; 
and  its  fteeple  is  a  fea-rriark.  There  is  a  fine  plain  here, 
called  Burrows,  along  the  fea,  from  which  it  is  defended 
by  a  ridge  of  land  called  Chefil,  abounding  with  fea-holly. 

NOR'THAM,  a  village  in  Hamplhire,  on  the  river 
Itchin,  two  miles  from  Southampton.  Gibfon’s  edition 
of  Camden  informs  us,  “  that  here  was  a  large  dock  for 
building  men-of-war;  and  that  feveral  gold  coins  had 
been  lately  found.” 

NORTH  AM'PTON,  a  town  in  England,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  lame  name,  fituq,ted  in  lat.  52.  15.  N.  Ion. 
o.  $5.  W.  According  to  Camden,  it  was  formerly  called 
Narth-afandon,  from  its  fituation  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Nen, called  ancientlyHK/imw,  by  which  and  another  fmaller 
river  it  is  almoft  enclofed.  Gibfon  fays,  that  the  ancient 
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Saxon  annals  called  both  it  and  Southampton  fimply 
Harnton;  and  afterwards,  to  diftinguilh  them,  called  the 
one,  from  its  fituation,  Southamton,  and  the  other  North- 
amton  ;  but  never  North- afandon. 

Northampton  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  political 
and  local  hiftory  for  the  number  of  councils  and  fynods 
held  there  ;  for  its  formidable  ancient  caftle,  with  the 
provincial  earls  ;  alfo  for  numerous  monadic  foundations, 
and  military  events  ;  and  laftly,  for  its  modern  improve¬ 
ments  and  pleafantnefs  of  fituation,  as  a  place  of  bulinefs 
or  retirement.  It  may  be  faid  to  be  divided  into  four  al¬ 
moft  equal  parts,  by  two  ftreets  running  eaft  and  weft,  and 
north  and  fouth.  Both  thefe  ftreets  are  wide  and  com¬ 
modious,  and  each  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Molt 
of  the  houfes  are  built  of  a  reddilh-coloured  land-done, 
dug  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  fome  are 
conftrudted  with  ftone  of  a  yeilowilh  tint,  and  a  few  are 
brick-buildings.  At  the  ealtern  extremity  of  the  town  a 
pleafant  walk  has  been  made,  which  is  called  Vigo  Para- 
dife  Walk,  or  the  New  Walk,  and  was  formed  at  the  ex¬ 
pend  of  the  corporation.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  it  is 
a  fpring  of  chalybeate- water ;  and  near  the  upper  end  is 
another  fpring  of  clear  water,  known  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  a  Becket’s  Well.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town 
is  a  trafif  of  land,  which,  in  the  year  1778,  was  an  open 
field  of  894  acres;  but  in  that  year  an  aft  of  parliament 
for  enclofing  it  was  obtained.  About  129  acres  of  this 
were  then  allotted  to  the  freemen  of  the  town,  for  cattle. 
See.  but  it  was  provided  in  the  aft,  that  the  fame  may  be 
claimed  and  ufed  as  a  race-courfe  for  any  two  days  be¬ 
tween  the  20th  of  July  and  the  20th  of  Oftober. 

It  is  ftated  that  a  town  was  formed  at  this  place  during 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dynafty ;  and  that  the  fame  was  attacked, 
plundered,  and  burnt,  by  the  Danes,  in  their  different 
predatory  incurfions  into  this  part  of  the  illand.  The 
Northumbrians,  under  earl  Morcar,  took  poffeffion  of  this 
town  in  the  year  1064;  and,  in  the  genuine  fpirit  of  fa- 
vage  warriors,  murdered  many  of  the  inhabitants,  burnt 
the  houfes,  and  carried  away  multitudes  of  cattle  and 
prifoners.  According  to  records,  there  were  then  fixty 
burgeffes  in  the  king’s  lordfnip,  and  lixty  houfes ;  but  at 
the  era  of  the  Norman  conqueft  fourteen  of  the  latter 
were  wafte.  “  William  the  Conqueror  gave  to  Simon  §t. 
Liz,  a  noble  Norman,  the  town  of  Northampton,  and  the 
whole  hundred  of  Faikely  (Fawfley),  then  valued  at  forty 
pounds  per  annum,  to  provide  (hoes  for  his  horfes.” 
King  Henry  I.  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  kept  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  Eafter  at  Northampton,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ftate  peculiar  to  that  age;  and,  in  the  31ft  year  of  the 
fame  reign,  a  parliament  was  held  in  this  town,  when 
the  nobles  fwore  fealty  to  the  emprefs  Maud,  on  whom 
the  king  had  fettled  the  right  of  fuccefiion.  When  the 
celebrated  ftatutes  of  Clarendon  were  eftablilhed  (10 
Hen.  II.)  for  the  better  defining  the  boundaries  of  eccle- 
liaftical  jurifdidtion,  and  archbilhop  Becket  alone  refufed 
his  affent  (a  refufal  attended  with  a  train  of  evils,  vexa¬ 
tious  to  the  king  and  fatal  to  the  prelate),  a  council  of 
the  ftates  was  convened  at  Northampton,  before  which 
the  archbifnop  was  fummoned  to  appear,  and  anfwer  to 
the  charges  of  contumacy,  perjury,  &c.  which  Ihould 
then  be  exhibited  againft  him.  In  the  26th  year  of  this 
monarch’s  reign,  a  convention  of  the  barons  and  prelates 
was  affembled  here  to  amend,  confirm,  and  enforce,  the 
conftitutions  of  Clarendon.  By  this  council  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  fix  circuits ;  and  jultices  itinerant  were 
affigned  to  each.  From  the  formation  of  this  convention, 
the  advice  of  the  knights  and  burgeffes  being  required, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  it  has  been 
confidered  as  the  model  by  which  parliaments  have  been 
conftituted  in  fucceeding  times. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Northampton  was  fre¬ 
quently  honoured  with  his  refidence,  and  with  particular 
marks  of  his  favour;  and  in  the  wars  between  that  king 
and  the  confederate  barons,  it  was  alternately  befieged 
and  poffeffed  by  each  of  the  contending  parties.  About 
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tins  time  a  kind  of  univerfity  was  eftablifhed  here,  con- 
lilting  of  ftudents,  who  at  different  times,  and  from  va¬ 
rious  caufes,  had  deferted  Oxford.  The  new  feminary  at 
firft  was  countenanced  by  the  king ;  but,  the  fcholars 
having  taken  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  barons,  they 
were  commanded  to  return  to  Oxford.  A  iimilar  emigra¬ 
tion  took  place  from  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge;  but 
wasfoon  fuperfeded  by  a  royal  mandate,  which  compelled 
the  ftudents  to  return  to  their  old  feminaries  ;  and  further 
provided  that  no  univerfity  fhould  ever  be  eftablifhed  here. 
It  is,  however,  a  manifeft  indication  of  the  importance 
attached  to  Northampton,  that  both  the  univerfities 
fhould  make  choice  of  this  place  as  their  afylutn  and  abode. 

On  Good  Friday,  in  the  7th  year  of  Edward  I.  the 
Jews  refiding  in  this  town  attempted  to  crucify  a  Chriftian 
boy,  who  fortunately  furvived  their  cruelty  ;  for  this  atro¬ 
cious  a£I,  fifty  of  them  were  drawn  at  horfes’ tails,  and 
publicly  hanged.  In  the  preceding  year  fifty  had  been 
banged  for  clipping  the  coin.  Thefe  and  other  enormi¬ 
ties  rendered  the  Jews  fo  odious,  that  in  the  18th  year 
of  this  reign  a  ftatute  was  pafied  for  their  total  expulfion 
front  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  confifcation  of  their  pro¬ 
perty.  Edward  I.  frequently  refided  at  Northampton  in 
great  fplendour  ;  and  on  his  death  a  parliament  was  held 
here  to  fettle  the  ceremonial  of  his  burial,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  and  coronation  of  his  fuccelfor.  Another  parlia¬ 
ment  met  here  in  1317,  in  which  an  impoftor,  John  Poy- 
dras,  fon  of  a  tanner  at  Exeter,  was  brought  to  trial  for 
affirming  that  he  was  the  real  fon  of  Edward  I.  and  that 
the  king  was  a  carter’s  fon,  and fubftituted  at  nurfe  in  his 
Head  ;  producing  no  evidence,  however*  in  fuppovt  of  his 
aiTertions,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  In  the  nth 
year  of  Edward  III.  the  mayor,  bailiff’s,  and  burgefles, 
of  Northampton,  obtained  the  royal  licenl'e  to  hold  an 
annual  fair  for  twenty-eight  days  ;  which  fair  is  now  dif- 
continued.  In  this  reign  feveral  parliaments  were  held 
here.  The  laft  parliament  that  affembled  at  Northampton 
was  4  Richard  II.  when  the  poll-tax  was  levied,  which 
caufed  a  rebellion,  wherein  Walter  Tyler  was  the  chief. 
Northampton  has  fuftained  fome  very  fevere  Ioffes  by  fire  ; 
but  thefe  have  ultimately  proved  beneficial  to  the  place, 
for  the  uniformity  and  fubftantial  charadfer  of  the  houfes, 
width  of  the  ftreets,  and  general  arrangements  of  the 
town,  are  all  to  be  attributed  to  thofe  calamitous  events. 
According  to  Leland’s  ftatement,  mod  of  the  houfes.  were 
made  of  wood  in  his  time.  On  Midfummer-day,  1566,  a 
firedeftroyed  feveral  houfes  ;  but  the  moft  memorable  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  nature  was  in  the  year  1675,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  confirmed,  and  many  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  The  general 
lofs  of  property  was  eftimated  at  150,000k  Above  600 
dwelling-houfes  were  then  burnt,  and  more  than  700  fa¬ 
milies  thereby  deprived  of  their  habitations  and  property. 
A  fubfcription  was  foon  inftituted,  and  it  appears,  by  a 
lift  of  benefactions,  that  about  25,000k  was  raifed  in  aid 
of  the  fufferers,  by  briefs  and  private  charity ;  a  fum  ex¬ 
ceeding  by  7000k  the  amount  of  the  general  fubfcription 
after  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666. 

The  town  of  Northampton  was  formerly  furrounded 
by  embattled  walls,  and  was  defended  by  a  large  fortrefs, 
or  caftle,  and  by  baftion-towers.  In  the  walls  were  four 
gate-houfes,  named,  from  their  relative  fituations,  Eaft 
Gate,  Weft  Gate,  North  Gate,  and  South  Gate.  Thofe 
towards  the  fouth,  north,  and  weft,  had  rooms  or  dwell¬ 
ings  over  them  ;  and  that  to  the  eaft,  according  to  Bridges, 
“  was  the  faireft  of  all,”  being  lofty,  and  embellifhed  with 
fhields,  arms,  and  other  ornaments.  Southward  of  this 
was  a  fmallergate  or  poftern,  called  the  Durn  Gate.  By 
an  inquifition  taken  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  it  appears 
that  the  walls  were  embattled,  and  at  different  places 
had  fteps  to  afcend  them.  Like  the  walls  round  the  city 
of  Chefter,  thefe  ferved  fora  public  walk,  where  the  in¬ 
firm  and  indifpofed  inhabitants  were  accuftomed  to  take 
the  air.  They  alfo  conftituted  the  beft  foot-path,  in  the 
yinter,  from  one  extremity  of  the  town  to  another.  This 
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walk  is  reported  to  have  been  wide  enough  for  fix  perfons 
to  go  abreaft.  Leland  mentions  the  walls  and  gates  as 
Handing  when  he  vifited  Northampton.  The  fame  topo¬ 
grapher  fays,  “  The  caftel  ftandeth  hard  by  the  Weft 
Gate,  and  hath  a  large  kepe.  The  area  of  the  reiideu  is 
very  large,  and  bullwarkes  of  yerth  be  made  afore  the 
caftelle-gate.”  That  fome  fortrefs  was  erefted  at  North¬ 
ampton  before  the  Norman  conqueft,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  events  that  occurred  here  during  the  Saxon  and 
Danifh  dynafties  ;  but  of  that  building  no  accounts  have 
defcended  to  the  prefent  times.  It  is  however  recorded, 
that  Simon  de  Senliz,  or  St.  Liz,  the  firft  earl  of  North¬ 
ampton  of  that  name,  ereCted  a  caftle  here  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  but,  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  the  Domefday  Book,  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
completed  till  after  that  furvey  was  taken.  It  was  fituated 
on  an  eminence  without  the  Weft  Gate  of  the  town  ;  and 
was  defended  on  three  fides  by  a  deep  trench  or  fofs, 
vvhilft  a  branch  of  the  river  Nen  ferved  as  the  natural 
barrier  on  the  weftern  fide.  In  Henry  II’s  reign  it  was 
poffefl'ed  by  the  crown  ;  and  was  afterwards  entrufted  to 
fome  conftable  or  caftellan  appointed  by  the  fovereign. 
Butin  the  civil  war  of  1264,  between  Henry  III.  and  his 
nobles,  we  find  it  in  the  occupation  of  the  confederate 
barons,  under  the  banners  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  whole 
fon,  Simon  de  Montford,  was  then  its  governor.  The 
king  having  received  confiderable  reinforcements  from 
the  northern  barons,  his  adherents  befieged  the  caftle 
with  great  vigour ;  but  its  admirable  fituation  and  ftrength, 
with  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  garrifon,  compofed  of 
the  finell  troops  in  the  fervice  of  the  earl,  and  under  the 
direction  of  officers  of  diftinguifhed  fkill  and  valour,  baf¬ 
fled  all  the  efforts  of  the  royal  troops,  and  convinced  them 
that  force  was  totally  inadequate  to  their  arduous  enter- 
prife.  At  length  they  had  recourfe  to  a  ftratagem,  not 
altogether  juft  or  manly  in  principle,  but  which  effec¬ 
tually  ferved  their  purpofe.  While  the  barons  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  parley,  under  pretence  of  negociation,  achofen 
body  of  the  royal  forces  was  difpatched  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  oppofite  walk  The  plan  fucceeded  :  the  garrifon, 
thus  taken  by  furprife,  were,  notwithftanding  a  brilliant 
difplay  of  courage,  completely  difcomfited,  and  furren- 
dered  prifoners  of  war:  in  this  capitulation  were  included 
fourteen  of  the  moft  potent  barons  and  knights  bannerets, 
and  forty  inferior  knights.  The  caftle  thus  reverted  to 
the  crown,  till,  in  the  3d  year  of  Edward  III.  Thomas 
Wake,  then  fheriff,  claimed  the  cuftody  of  it  as  annexed 
to  the  county,  and  belonging  to  his  jurifdiftion  ;  audit 
being  found  by  inquifition,  then  taken,  to  have  been  im- 
memorially  attached  to  that  office,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
given  up  to  be  held  by  the  faid  fheriff  and  his  fiiccefl’ors. 
Within  the  caftle  was  a  royal  free  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  George.  Previous  to  the  year  1675,  this  fortrefs  was 
ufed  as  the  county  gaol;  and  the  two  courts  of  juftice 
were  held  here.  In  1662,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  the 
king  and  council,  the  walls  and  gates,  and  part  of  the 
caftle,  were  demolifhed ;  and  the  fcite  of  the  latter  fold 
foon  after  to  Robert  Hafelrig,  efq.  in  whofe  family  it  ft  ill 
remains.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  account  of  Norden, 
that  even  in  the  year  1593  the  caftle  was  much  decayed, 
and  the  walls  defencelefs.  “This  towne,”  fays  he,  “  is  a 
faire  towne,  with  many  faire  old  buildings,  large  ftreets, 
and  a  very  ample  and  faire  market-place  ;  it  is  walled 
about  with  a  wall  of  ftone,  but  meane  too  of  ftrength  ; 
neare  unto  the  town  there  ftandeth  an  eminent  caftle, 
ruynous.”  Since  Norden’s  time,  moft  of  thefe  ruins  have, 
been  fwept  away  or  levelled;  and  now  only  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  foundation-walls,  and  parts  of  the  foffes,  remain. 

Northampton  is  both  a  corporate  and  borough  town. 
Its  firft  charter  of  corporation  appears  to  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  king  Henry  II.  but  fince  that  reign  feveral 
other  charters,  to  alter  or  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the 
corporate  body,  have  been  granted.  For  the  firft  of  thefe,. 
the  burgefles  gave  a  fine  of  200  marks,  to  hold  the  town, 
of  the  king  in  capite.  By  a  fubfequent  charter  from 
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king  John,  they  were  exempted  from  all  “toll,  laftage, 
and  murage;  alfo  from  being  impleaded  out  of  the  town ;” 
and  were  inverted  with  other  liberties  in  as  ample  a  man¬ 
ner  as  the  citizens  of  London.  For  thefe  privileges  they 
were  bound  to  pay  annually  into  the  king’s  exchequer  120I. 
In  the  41ft  year  of  Henry  III.  a  new  charter  was  obtained, 
confirming  and  extending  the  liberties,  See.  of  the  bur- 
gefies.  Again  in  the  27th  of  Edward  I.  and  in  the  4th  of 
Henry  VII.  the  charter  was  renewed  and  confirmed  ;  and 
in  the  9th  year  of  the  latter  reign,  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  &c. 
obtained  the  liberty  of  choofing  a  recorder,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  two  burgeffes,  who,  with  the  mayor,  were  inverted 
with  the  powers  of  juftices  of  peace  within  the  town.  By 
a  charter  bearing  date  the  3d  of  Auguft,  15  Charles  II.  the 
corporation  is  fpecified  to  confift  of  a  mayor  and  two  bai¬ 
liffs,  and  fuch  as  have  been  mayors  and  bailiffs,  with  48 
burgeffes  called  common-council,  recorder,  chamberlain, 
and  town-clerk.  Though  this  charter  was  furrendered  in 
1683,  and  a  new  one  iffued,  yet  the  former  continued  in  force 
till  1796,  when  an  altered,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a 
new  charter,  v.'as  obtained.  The  recorder  and  town-clerk 
nfually  continue  for  life,  though  fubjeft  to  annual  elec¬ 
tion.  This  corporation  is  inverted  with  extenfive  judicial 
powers;  being  qualified  to  try  all  criminal  caufes,  though 
they  fieldom  extend  their  jurifdiCtion  beyond  petty  lar¬ 
cenies  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  hold  a  court  of  record 
once  in  every  three  weeks.  As  a  borough,  Northampton 
has  continued  to  return  two  members  to  the  Britifh  fenate 
ever  fince  the  12th  of  Edward  I.  when  it  fent  two  repre- 
fentatives  to  the  parliament  held  at  ACton-Burnel  in 
Oloucefterfhire.  In  the  firft  year  of  Edward  II.  the  par¬ 
liament  was  held  at  Northampton  ;  and  John  de  Longue- 
ville,  and  Robert  de  Bedford,  were  members  for  this 
place.  Few'  boroughs  have  been  more  noted  in  the  annals 
of  contefted  elections  than  Northampton,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  confidered  an  open  borough  ;  i.  e.  every  inhabitant 
lioufeholder,  paying  fcot  and  lot,  and  not  receiving  alms, 
has  the  liberty  of  voting.  This  Mr.  Pennant  calls  “  a 
cruel  privilege  for  fuch  who  have,  of  late  years,  been  am¬ 
bitious  of  recommending  their  reprefentatives.”  If  cruel 
to  the  ambitious,  it  is  certainly  important  to  the  humble 
part  of  the  public  ;  for,  though  corruption,  intrigue,  and 
bribery,  may  feduce  a  Jew,  thefe  are  not  fo  likely  to  ope¬ 
rate  on  the  many.  The  number  of  voters  is  nearly  1300. 
A  memorable  eleCtion-conteft  for  this  borough  occurred 
in  1768,  when  the  earls  of  Halifax,  Northampton,  and 
Spencer,  were  oppofed  to  each  other;  or  rather  each  ex- 
.erted  his  refpeCtive  influence  to  return  a  member;  and 
never  perhaps  was  bribery  lb  exteniively  and  lavifhly  em¬ 
ployed.  Sir  George  Ofborne,  bart.  was  fupported  by  his 
uncle,  thelateearl  of  Halifax;  fir  George  Bridges  Rodney, 
afterwards  lord  Rodney,  by  the  late  earl  of  Northampton, 
father  of  the  prefent  marquis  ;  and  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Howe,  brother  of  the  admiral,  afterwards  earl  Howe, 
fupported  by  the  late  earl  Spencer.  Sir  George  Ofborne 
and  fir  George  Rodney  were  returned  ;  but,  upon  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  houf’e  of  commons,  Howe  and  Rodney  were 
declared  duly  eleCted  ;  apd  Ofborne  of  courfe  loft  his  feat. 
The  eft’eCts  of  this  ftruggle  were  of  fuch  a  tendency  to  the 
parties  embarked  in  it,  as  to  caule  the  eftates  of  the  earl 
of  Halifax  to  be  fold  foon  after  his  death  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors ;  the  earl  of  Northampton  to  live  out  of 
his  native  country  ;  and  the  fortune  of  earl  Spencer  to 
be  confiderably  hurt.  The  enormous  expenfes  with  which 
this  paroxyfm  for  power  was  accompanied,  have  fince  per¬ 
mitted  the’  independent  party  to  expreife  their  right  in  the 
deCtion  of  one  reprefentative.  The  independent  member, 
as  he  is  called,  is  fir  Edw.  Kerrifon,  member  in  the  laft 
parliament  for  Shrewfbury.  The  other  is  earl  Compton, 
fon  of  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  who  has  all  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  his  intereft,  and  is  recorder  of  the  town.  A 
petition  was  thrown  in  againft  the  return,  but  it  was  not 
fuccefsful ;  (Apr.  ?,  1819.) 

There  were  formerly  feven  parifli-churches  within  tlie 
walls  pf  Northampton ;  refpeCtively  dedicated  to  All- 


Saints,  St.  Giles,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Mary,  St.  Michael,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Sepulchre.  Befides  thefe,  there  was  St. 
Catharine’s,  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  All-Saints,  in  the  town  ; 
St.  Edmund’s  church,  without  the  eaft  gate,  and  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s,  without  the  north  gate.  Of  thefe  ftruCtures 
four  only  are  remaining  at  prefent,  into  which  number  of 
pariflies  the  town  is  divided  ;  All-Saints,  St.  Giles’s,  St. 
Peter’s,  and  St.  Sepulchre’s. 

The  church  dedicated  to  All-Saints,  fituated  about  the 
centre  of  the  town,  having  been  confumed  by  fire  in  1675, 
was  begun  to  be  rebuilt  foon  afterwards,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  year  1680;  and  the  firft  fermon  was  preached 
by  the  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  Sept.  5,  1680.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  this  is  very  unlike  the  generality  of  churches. 
The  windows  and  architectural  ornaments  are  neither 
Gothic,  Grecian,  nor  of  any  regular  order  or  ftyle.  It 
confifts  of  one  large  room  or  fpace,  with  a  fquare  chancel 
at  the  eaft  end,  and  a  tower  at  the  weft  end  ;  near  the 
centre  are  four  large  columns  fupporting  a  flat  roof,  from 
which  rifes  a  dome  or  cupola.  Attached  to  the  weft  end 
of  the  church  is  a  tablet  recording  the  name  of  John 
Bailes,  who  was  born  in  this  town,  and  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  age;  retaining  his  faculties  of  “  hearing,  fight, 
and  memory,  to  the  laft.  He  lived  in  three  centuries, 
and  was  buried  the  14th  of  April,  1706.”  Bridges  ob- 
ferves,  that  “  his  age  appears  to  have  been  affigned  con- 
jeCtu  rally  to  126  ;  he  was  at  moft  but  1 14  years  old.”  His 
daughter,  Catharine  Bailes,  died  in  this  town,  at  the  age 
of  102,  in  the  year  1732.  In  this  church  alfo  is  the  mu¬ 
ral  monument  of  fir  James  Stonehoufe,  bart.  a  benevolent 
phyfician,  1795;  and  in  1817  was  ereCted  a  ftatue  by 
Chan  trey  of  the  Right.  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  who  had 
reprefented  this  borough  in  parliament  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  lamented  clofe  of  his  political  career. 

St.  Giles’s  church  is  fituated  near  the  eaftern  end  of  the 
town,  immediately  within  the  ancient  town-wall.  This 
is  a  large  pile  of  building,  and  confifts  of  a  nave,  aides, 
tranfept,  and  tower  riling  from  the  centre.  At  the  weft 
end  is  an  ancient  door-way,  with  a  femicircular  arch,  and 
Norman  mouldings. 

St.  Peter’s  church  is  feated  at  the  weftern  extremity  of 
the  town,  in -the  vicinity  of  the  caltle ;  and  was  probably 
ereCted  by  one  of  the  firft  Norman  earls  of  Northampton. 
From  the  regifter  of  St.  Andrew’s  priory  in  this  town,  it 
appears  that  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter’s  was  given  to  that 
monaftery  by  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  and  was  confirmed  t.o  it 
with  the  chapelries  of  Kings  Thorpe  and  Upton,  by  Hugh 
Wells,  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  The  architecture  of  this 
church  is  curious  and  interefting.  In  fome  particulars  it 
may  indeed  be  confidered  an  unique  edifice.  It  confifts 
of  a  nave  and  two  aifles  of  equal  length,  having  feven 
columns  on  each  fide,  three  of  which  are  coinpofed  of 
four  femi-columns.  The  four  fingle  fliafts  are  ornamented 
with  ftone  bands,  of  four  mouldings  near  the  centre;  but 
the  cluftered  columns,  which  feemed  more  to  require  this 
appearance  of  binding,  have  no  fuch  appendage.  AlLth.e 
capitals  are  charged  with  fculpture  of  fhell-work,  heads, 
animals,  See.  Thefe  capitals  have  lately  been  cleaned, 
and  the  rich  and  curious  fculpture  with  which  they  are 
charged  is  fully  difplayed.  This  arduous  and  laudable 
talk  was  performed  by  Mifs  A.  Baker  of  Northampton. 
O11  each  fide  of  the  nave  are  eight  femicircular  arches,  with 
indented  zigzag  mouldings  on  the  face  and  foffits.  Over 
thefe  was  a  feries  of  fix  fmall  windows,  with  femicircular 
heads,  on  each  fide.  But  the  moft  decorated  and  curious 
part  of  the  interior  of  this  Angular  ftruCture,  is  the  great 
archway,  beneath  the  tower,  at  the  weftern  end  of  the 
nave.  This  confifts  of  threereceding  arches,  each  charged, 
both  in  elevation  and  fofiit,  with  zigzag  mouldings.  On 
each  fide  of  the  archway  are  three  pilafter-columns,  fome 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  fpiral  and  lozenge  mould¬ 
ings.  The  exterior  of  the  church  and  tower  is  equally 
curious,  though  the  architectural  and  fculptural  decora¬ 
tions  are  not  lo  profufe  or  elaborate.  At  the  fouth-weft 
and  north-weft  angles  of  the  tower  are  buttrelfesof  pecu- 
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liar  form.  Each  confifts  of  three  femi-columns,  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifhing  at  every  ftory.  On  the  north  and  fouth 
iides  of  the  fame  are  two  feries  of  arcades  ;  and  at  the 
weft  end  one  range  correfponding ;  with  a  blank  arch, 
having  three  rows  of  flat  ftones,  charged  with  varied  tra¬ 
cery  in  the  pannels.  , 

St.  Sepulchre’s  church,  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  town,  is  another  Angular  and  curious  fpecimen  of  the 
eccleflaftical  architecture  of  England.  This  alto,  like  St. 
Peter’s,-  may  be  confidered  unique,  having  fome  features 
and  peculiarities  unlike  any  other  of  the  country.  It 
confifts  of  a  fquare  tower  with  a  fpire  at  the  weft  end  ;  a 
circular  part,  and  a  fquare  eaft  end,  of  three  aifles.  This 
and  the  tower  are  additions,  of  a  comparatively  modern 
date,  to  the  original  edifice.  Part  of  the  circular  building 
is  evidently  very  ancient,  probably  before  A.D.  1200; 
but  various  alterations  have  been  made  at  different  times. 
Within  acircularexterior  wall  is  a  feries  of  eight  columns, 
alfo  difpofed  in  a  circle.  From  thefe  rife  eight  arches  in 
the  pointed  ftyle,  but  completely  plain  and  unadorned. 
Over  the  columns  the  wall  afl'umes  an  oftangular  fliape. 
Four  of  the  pillars  have  fquare  bafes  and  capitals,  whilft 
thofe  of  the  others  are  circular. 

Northampton  formerly  contained  feveral  monadic  efta- 
blilhments  and  edifices  ;  but  few  of  thefe  are  now  remain¬ 
ing. — The  priory  of  St.  Andrew  was  fituated  at  the  north- 
weftern  part  of  the  town,  near  the  river,  and  was  founded 
anterior  to  the  year  1076  ;  for  in  1084.  Simon  de  St.  Liz 
repaired  the  buildings,  and  augmented  the  endowments. 
The  Francifcans,  or  grey  friars,  had  an  eftablifhment  here 
foon  after  their  coming  into  England.  They  originally 
hired  an  habitation  in  St.  Giles’s  parifh,  but  afterwards 
built  one  on  ground  given  them  by  the  town  in  the  year 
124,5.  Near  this  houfe  was  a  priory  of  Carmelites,  or 
white  friars,  founded  in  1271,  by  Simon  Mountfort  and 
Thomas  Chetwood.  The  Dominicans,  or  black  friars, 
were  fettled  here  before  124.0.  John  Dalyngton  was  ei¬ 
ther  founder  or  a  confiderable  benefaftor  to  this  efta- 
blifhment.  William  Peverel,  natural  fon  to  the  Con¬ 
queror,  founded  here,  before  1 1 12,  a  houfe  of  black  canons, 
in  honour  of  St.  James.  The  Auftin  friars,  or  friars  ere¬ 
mites,  had  a  houfe  in  Bridge-ftreet,  founded  in  1532,  by 
fir  John  Longueville,  of  Wolverton  in  Buckinghamfhire  ; 
and  feveral  perfons  of  his  name  were  interred  here.  The 
college  of  All-Saints  was  founded  in  14-59,  with  liberty 
of  purchafing  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks.  It  confided 
only  of  two  fellows.  The  hofpital  of  St.  John,  for  women, 
an  ancient  building  in  Bridge-ftreet,  confifts  of  a  chapel, 
a  large  hall,  and  other  apartments.  It  was  founded  for 
the  reception  of  infirm  poor  perfons,  probably  by  William 
St.  Clere,  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  who  died  poflefled 
of  that  dignity  in  1168.  Near  this  place,  clofe  to  the 
fcite  of  the  fouth  gate,  is  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital  for  wo¬ 
men,  founded  in  1450,  in  honour  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
It  was  firft  endowed  for  twelve  poor  people;  but  an  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  was  granted  by  fir  John  Langham,  in  1654, 
for  fix  more. 

Among  the  public  buildings  and  eftablifliments  of  the 
town,  none  is  of  greater  utility  or  larger  fize  than  the 
General  Infirmary,  which  was  begun  in  1791,  and  opened 
in  1793.  It  ftands  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  town,  but 
detached  from  it,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  gradually 
flopes  to  the  fouth.  The  building,  which  coft  about 
io,oool.  confifts  of  three  ftories  above  ground,  and  one 
beneath  ;  and  is  admirably  difpofed  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  the  fick.  One  fide  of  the  houfe  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to  male,  and  the  other  to  female,  patients. 
The  whole  is  faced  with  ftone  from  the  Kings-Thorpe 
Quarries,  the  proprietor  of  which  made  a  prelent  of  the 
■whole.  The  eftablilhment  is  fupported  by  the  intereft 
arifing  from  numerous  legacies,  and  from  annual  fub- 
fcriptions. 

Near  All-Saints  church  is  the  old  county-gaol,  now 
converted  into  the  turnkey’s  lodge  and  debtors’  prifon. 
In  this  place  died  Thomas  Brown,  founder  of  the  feft 
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called  Brownifts,  who  had  been  previoufly  an  inhabitant 
of  thirty-one  other  prifons.  Behind  this  is  the  new  gaol, 
which  was  begun  in  1791,  and  finilhed  in  1794..  The 
town-gaol,  in  Filh-lane,  is  a  fmall  modern  building. 

A  biue-ccat  fchool  was  eftablilhed  here  about  the  year 
1710,  by  John  Dryden,  efq.  of  Chefterton.  There  are 
alfo  a  brown  fchool,  a  green  fchool,  and  a  girl’s  fchool, 
eftablilhed  in  this  place.  Latterly  there  have  been  fchools 
eftablilhed  here  on  Lancafter’s  and  Bell’s  plans. 

In  the  year  1778,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
paving,  lighting,  watching,  &c.  the  town;  but,  this  being- 
found  infufficient,  a  new  aft  w'as  procured  in  1797.  In 
confequence  of  this  aft,  nearly  all  the  ftreets  and  lanes  of 
Northampton  are  paved,  both  for  carriages  and  for  foot- 
paffengers  ;  and,  as  the  towm  is  chiefly  built  on  the  Hope, 
and  near  the  top  of  a  hill,  it  is  generally  clean  and  piea- 
fant.  Near  its  centre  is  a  large  open  area,  furrounded  by 
fhops  and  private-houfes,  called  the  fquare,  or  market¬ 
place. 

In  the  town  are  feveral  chapels,  appropriated  to  the 
different  fefts  or  religious  focieties.  That  called  the 
Caftle-hill  meeting,  is  a  large  commodious  building,  and 
belongs  to  the  Independents.  The  juftly-celebrated  Dr. 
Doddridge  preached  here  for  twenty- two  years  ;  and  a  ceno¬ 
taph  has  been  erefted  to  his  memory.  Another  meeting- 
houfe  forlndependents  was  erefted  here  in  1776,  in  which 
are  feveral  fmall  but  handfome  monumental  memorials. 
TheBaptifts’  meeting,  a  large  building,  was  formerly  noted 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  S.  Ryland,  who  officiated  in 
it  for  fome  time,  and  was  buried  here.  The  Moravians, 
Methodifts,  and  Quakers,  have  alio  chapels  in  the  town. 

In  the  year  i8i’i,  this  town  was  found  to  contain  1623 
houfes,  and  8427  inhabitants.  The  markets ‘are  three 
times  a-week,  Wednefday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  ;  fairs, 
Feb.  20,  April  15,  May  4,  Auguft  5  and  26,  Sept.  19, 
Nov.  28,  and  Dec.  19.  The  horfe-market  is  reckoned  to 
exceed  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  it  being  deemed  the 
centre  of  all  its  horfe-markets  and  horfe-fairs,  both  for 
faddle.and  harnefs,  and  the  chief  rendezvousof  the  dealers 
both  from  York  and  London.  Its  principal  manufafture 
is  flioes,  of  which  great  numbers  are  lent  beyond  lea;  and, 
next  to  that,  ftockingsand  lace.  It  is  the  richer  and  more 
populous,  by  being  a  thoroughfare,  both  in  the  north  and 
north-weft  roads.  It  is  forty-three  miles  north-eaft  of 
Oxford,  and  fixty-fix  north-north-weft  of  London.  Lat. 
52.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  o.  54.  W. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  crofles 
erefted  by  king  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor, 
whole  corple  was  refted  there  in  its  way  to  Weftminfter. 
On  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  near  that  crofs,  many 
Roman  coins  have  been  ploughed  up. 

Caftle  Alhby,  the  feat  of  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
with  the  modern  improvements  of  the  grounds  about  it 
by  Mr.  Brown,  are  well  worth  the  infpeftion  of  the  curious 
traveller. 

Near  Northampton  is  the  ancient  royal  houfe  of  Holmby, 
which  was  formerly  in  great  efteern,  and  by  its  fituation  is 
capable  of  being  made  a  truly  royal  palace.  The  houfe 
and  eftate  were  purchafed  by  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  ; 
and  are  at  prefen  t  poflefled  by  a  farmer,  who  has  pulled 
down  part  of  the  out-houfes,  and  converted  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  into  barns,  ftables,  &c. 

On  the  ridge  of  a  hill  weft  of  this  place  is  an  ancient 
encampment,  called  Hunlborough,  of  nearly  an  oval  form, 
confifting  of  a  double  vallum,  with  a  fingle  fofle,  and  con¬ 
taining  an  area  of  about  one  acre.— One  mile  fouth-weffc 
of  Northampton  is  Delapre-abbey,  the  feat  of  Edward 
Bouverie,  elq.  The  prefent  houfe  occupies  the  fcite  of  a 
nunnery,  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of  king  Stephen 
by  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  jun.  earl  of  Northampton. — In  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Hardingftone  was  born  James 
Harvey,  author  of  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  &c. 
Beauties  nf  England ,  vol.  xi.  Gent.  Mag.  1818.  Part  II. 
Wilkes's  Britijh  Dirc&ory ,  vol.  iv.  Oldfield's  lieprej'enta - 
tive  Hijl,  vol.  iv. 
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NORTHAM'PTON,  a  large  uneven  county  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  ftate,  on  Dela- 
ware-river,  which  feparates  it  from  New  Jerfey  and  New 
York;  it  is  divided  into  27  townftiips,  and  contains 
30,062  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a  town  in  the  fame  county,  on 
the  fouth-weft  bank  of  Lehigh  river,  five  or  fix  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Bethlehem,  containing  573  inhabitants. 

NORTHAM'PTON,  a  county  of  Halifax  diftrift, 
North  Carolina,  bounded  north  by  the  ftate  of  Virginia, 
containing  12,331  inhabitants,  of  whom  6206  are  flaves. 

NORTHAM'PTON,  a  maritime  county  of  Virginia, 
on  the  point  of  the  peninfula  which  forms  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  entrance  into  Chefapeak-bay ;  having  the  ocean 
eaft,  and  Accomack-county  north;  its  fouthern  extre¬ 
mity  being  Cape  Charles,  in  lat.  37.  1 1 .  N.  and  Ion.  75.  57. 
W.  off  which  is  Smith’s  Hland.  This  county,  the  lands 
of  which  are  low  and  Tandy,  contains  6763  inhabitants. 

NORTHAM'PTON,  a  refpeftable  poll-town  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  Hampfhire  county,  Maffachufetts,  fituated  within 
a  bend  of  Connefticut  river,  on  its  weft  fide ;  forty  miles 
north  of  Hartford,  and  containing  a  fpacious  congrega¬ 
tional  church,  a  court-houfe,  gaol,  and  about  250  dwel- 
ling-houfes,  of  which  many  are  handfome  buildings.  Its 
meadows  are  extenfive  and  fertile,  and  it  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade.  This  townfhip  was  incorporated  in 
1685,  and  contains  2190  inhabitants. 

NORTHAM'PTON,  a  townfhip  in  Burlington-county 
New  Jerfey,  comprehending  about  56,000  acres,  half  im¬ 
proved  and  half  moftly  pine-barren.  The  chief  place  is 
Mount  Holly.  It  contains  about  150  houfes,  an  epifco- 
pal  church,  aFriends’  meeting-houfe,  and  a  market-houfe: 
twenty-two  miles  from  Trenton. — A  townfhip  of  New 
Hampfhire,  in  Rockingham  county,  containing  653  in¬ 
habitants;  incorporated  in  1742. — A  townfliip  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  New  York;  containing  996  inhabitants. 

NORTHAM'PTONSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  theifland,  is  bounded  by  Rutland¬ 
shire  and  Lincolnfhire  on  the  north;  by  Cambridgefhire, 
Bedfordfhire,  and  Huntingdonfhire,  on  the  eaft ;  by  Buck- 
inghamfhire  and  part  of  Oxfordfhire  on  the  fouth ;  and 
the  Charwell  fecures  it  from  another  part  of  Oxfordfhire, 
whilft  the  river  Learn,  for  a  fliort  diftance,  and  the  old 
Roman  Watling-ftreet,  feparate  it  from  Warwickfhire  on 
the  weft.  The  extent  of  Northamptonfhire  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  nearly  fixty-fix  miles  in  its  longelt  diameter, 
viz.  from  its  moft  weftern  verge  at  Ay.nho  to  the  re- 
moteft  north-eaftern  limit  near  Crowland.  Its  greateft 
breadth,  from  Hargrave  in  the  eaft  to  Barby  in  the  weft, 
is  eftimatedat  about  thirty  miles  ;  yet  its  average  width, 
perhaps,  is  not  twenty  miles  ;  and  from  Brockley  acrofs 
to  Aftrop  in  the  fouth,  alfo  from  Peterborough  in  a 
northerly  direction  to'Peakirk,  it  does  not  exceed  eight 
miles.  The  circumference  may  be  confidered  216  miles, 
and  the  fuperficial  area  of  the  whole  has  been  computed 
at  550,000  acres;  but  the  lateft  authorities,  referred  to  in 
the  poor-returns  to  parliament,  ftate  it  to  be  617,000 
acres,  of  which  290,000  are  laid  to  be  arable,  235,000  in 
pafturage,  and  about  86,000  uncultivated,  including 
woodlands.  It  contains  1  city,  11  market-towns,  336 
parifhes  ;  and,  according  to  the  population  return  of  181 1, 
there  were  then  28,995  houfes,  and  141,353  inhabitants  ; 
males  68,279,  females  73,074;  families  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  15,235;  in  trade,  12,100;  in  neither,  3525;  total, 
30,860.  Gent.  Mag.  Dec.  1818. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  Norman  furvey,  there  were 
thirty  hundreds  and  wapentakes  in  the  county  of  North¬ 
ampton,  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  Domefday  Book. 
When  this  furvey  was  made,  a  confiderable  part  of  Rut- 
landlhire  was  included  in  the  county  of  Northampton  ; 
but  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  John  we  have  mention  made 
of  it  as  a  feparate  ftiire;  and,  by  an  inquifttion  taken  in 
the  fourth  of  Edward  I.  it  was  certified  to  have  been 
given  by  Henry  III.  to  the  king  of  Almaine.  By  a  later 
divifion  the  hundreds  were  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  they  were  further  contracted 


to  the  prefent  number  of  twenty,  and  were  called  by  the 
names  wdiich  they  now  bear;  ten  being  comprehended  in 
the  eaftern  divifion  of  the  county,  and  ten  in  the  wefterni 

When  the  Romans  took  poffeflion  of  the  central  part 
of  Britain,  they  found  it  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  people 
known  by  the  name  of  Coritani;  thefe  being  fubju- 
gated,  their  conquerors  foon  began  to  form  military 
roads  and  fortreffes.  Two  great  roads,  or  via-ftrata, 
crofted  the  county;  and  were,  direftly  or  collaterally, 
connected  with  feveral  permanent  ftations,  temporary 
encampments,  and  vicinal  ways.  The  Watling-ftreet, 
in  proceeding  from  the  fouth  towards  the  north,  en¬ 
ters  Northamptonfhire  at  or  near  Stratford,  and,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  almoft  a  direCt  line  acrofs  the  county,  leaves 
it  at  Dove-bridge.  On  this  courfe  there  appears  to  have 
been  three  ftations,  as  mentioned  both  in  the  fecond  and 
ftxth  Iters  of  Antoninus;  and  alfo  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Richard  of  Cirencefter.  Thefe  were  LaCtodorum,  feven- 
teen  Roman  miles  from  Magiovinium  ;  Bennavenna,  or 
Ifannavotia,  twelve  miles  from  thefirft;  and  Tripontium, 
twelve  miles  diftant  from  the  latter.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  among  antiquaries  refpeCting  the 
fcites  of  thefe  ftations  ;  but,  from  the  known  and  indif- 
putable  ftation  of  Verulam,  St.  Alban’s,  we  are  pretty 
certain  that  the  Watling-ftreet,  in  its  progrefs  northward, 
pafled  Durocobrivis  near  Dunftable,  and  Magiovinium 
in  the  vicinity  of  Stratford.  From  this  to  LaCtodorum 
was  feventeen  miles;  which  diftance,  with  the  name  ftill 
retained  of  Towcefter,  and  the  veftiges  of  the  place,  are 
tolerably  fatisfaCtory  proofs  as  to  the  fcite  of  this  ftation. 
The  next  Roman  town  on  this  road  was  Benaventa,  or 
Bennavenna,  which  has  been  placed  at  Wedon-Bec,  at 
Caftle-Dykes,and  near  Daventry  ;  but  the  fuperior  claims 
of  the  latter  are  decifivefrom  amerecurfory  view  of  each 
place.  In  an  adjoining  wood,  dole  to  the  prefent  turn¬ 
pike  road,  are  other  military  works,  called  John  of 
Gaunt’s  caftle,  which  probably  conftituted  part  of  the 
Roman  ftation.  Twelve  miles  north  of  this  was  Tripon¬ 
tium,  a  name  defcriptive  of  its  fituation  and  character. 
This  ftation  is  ufually  aftigned  to  Lilburn,  where  is  a  co¬ 
nical  artificial  hill,  poflibly  the  keep  of  a  fortrefs,  and 
fome  callrametations.  Caufeways,  pavements,  and  other 
ancient  veftiges,  have  been  found  here. 

Befides  the  ftations  already  noticed,  there  appear  to 
have  been  other  wrorks  of  the  Romans  on  the  wejle.ru  fide  of 
this  county.  The  great  encampment  called  Caitle-Dykes, 
fouth-weft  of  Wedon,  appears  to  have  been  either  formed 
or  altered  by  the  Romans.  It  was  a  fortrefs  of  great 
ftrength  and  magnitude.  About  three  miles  to  the  eaft 
is  Nethers  Heyford,  where  part  of  a  tefl’ellated  pavement 
was  difcovered  in  1699.  This  w'as,  howevfer,  only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  common  floor,  though  Moreton  defcribes  it  as 
“  a  noble  piece  of  art,  exceeding  all  that  I  have  feen  or 
read  of.”  It  is  evident  that  the  weftern  fide  of  North- 
amptonfhire  abounded  with  military  polls  during  the  Ro¬ 
man  colonization  of  England. 

On  the  eajiern  fide,  the  Roman  road  called  the  Forty- 
foot-way,  or  Ermine-ftreet,  enters  the  county  from  Hun¬ 
tingdonfhire  near  the  village  of  Caflor,  where  it  pafled 
the  Nen  river.  Parts  of  this  road  are  ftiil  lofty,  and  con- 
fpicuous  between  Caftor  and  Upton;  and  again  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Barnack.  The  only  ftation  in  this  county  on  the 
line  was  Durobrivse,  which  was  at  or  near  Caftor. 

In  order  to  fhovv  that  the  Romans  occupied  places  and 
eftablifhed  permanent  habitations  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  fpots  where 
veftiges  of  thofe  people  have  been  found.  The  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  of  their  remains  are  fome  teffellated  pavements, 
or  floors  of  different  rooms,  which  were  found  at  Wel¬ 
don  in  the  year  1738.  The  plan  difplayed  a  long  gallery 
about  90  feet  by  10;  which  communicated  with  feven 
other  apartments.  The  whole  formed  nearly  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  of  100  feet  by  30;  and  confided  of  foundation- 
walls  and  floors  made  of  tefleras,  laid  in  the  common 
patterns.  Numerous  coins  of  the  Roman  empire,  and. 
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feveral  of  Conftantine,  Conflans,  &c.  were  difcovered  at 
the  fame  time.  At  Cotterftock,  near  Oundle,  a  teflel- 
lated  pavement  was  found  in  the  year  1736  :  it  meal'ured 
about  twenty  feet  fquare ;  and  among  the  rubbifh  were 
found  fragments  of  urns,  with  fliells,  tiles,  horns,  and 
bones  of  beads.  In  the  year  1798  fome  further  difcove- 
ries  were  made  in  the  fame  field  ;  confiding  of  one  pave¬ 
ment  nearly  perfeft,  and  fragments  of  feveral  others  ;  alfo 
feveral  coins,  &c.  At  Thorpe,  near  Peterborough,  Dr. 
Stukeley  fays  that  a  Mofaic  pavement  was  found  ;  and  at 
Stanwick,  near  Higham-Ferrers,  Bridges  defcribes  a  tef- 
fellated  floor  to  have  been  found.  The  names  ofTlchefler 
and  Cheder  near  Wellingborough,  induce  us  to  expeft 
fomething  Roman  there,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  encampment  at  Cheder,  of  nearly  a  fquare 
form,  which  included  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres 
within  its  outer  banks.  Parts  of  brick  pavements,  coins, 
foundations  of  walls,  and  other  ancient  relics,  have  been 
found  at  this  place,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nen.  Such  are  the  chief  vediges  which  have  been  difco¬ 
vered  relating  to  the  Romans  in  this  county;  and  from 
tbefe  it  is  evident,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  open  parts 
of  it  was  fubfervient  to  their  military  domination. 

Soon  after  the  Saxons  had  ufurped  pofleflion  of  Britain, 
they  fubdivided  it  into  different  kingdoms  or  dates  ;  and 
the  prefent  county  was  included  within  the  Mercian  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  and  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  well  authenti¬ 
cated,  that  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  alternately 
and  l'ucceflively  took  pofleflion  of  the  chief  Roman  fla- 
tions,  and  adapted  them  to  their  refpeftive  modes  of  at¬ 
tack  and  defence.  During  the  Saxon  dynafly,  this  county 
was  under  the  epifcopal  jurifdiftion  of  Dorcheder  in 
Oxfordfhire,  and  after  the  year  1072  fubjeft  to  that  of 
Lincoln.  It  continued  a  part  of  that  diocefe,  till  Henry 
VIII.  having  feized  the  temporalities,  and  fecularized 
the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  appointed  this  town  and 
church  as  one  of  the  new'  fees  in  the  year  1541  ;  at  the 
fame  time  he  ordained,  by  letters  patent,  that  it  fhould 
confifl  of  a  bifliop,  a  dean,  fix  prebendaries,  and  an  arch¬ 
deacon. 

The  greated  portion  of  Northamptonfhire  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  foreds  of  Salcey,  Whittlewood,  and 
Rockingham  ;  and  thefe  dill  cover  above  18,000  acres  of 
land.  This  fpace,  however,  is  not  w  holly  devoted  to 
woods  ;  for  within  the  boundaries  numerous  deer,  cat¬ 
tle,  horfes,  and  fheep,  are  fed.  The  prevailing  fydem  of 
hufbapdry  is  grazing;  and  many  of  the  farmers  arejudly 
noted  for  the  fkilful  management,  both  of  their  land 
and  flock.  The  furface  of  this  county  is  peculiarly  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  cultivation,  having  neither  dreary  wades 
nor  rugged  mountains  ;  but  is  every-vvhere  fufficiently 
regular  for  all  the  purpofes  of  husbandry  and  tillage. 
Every  hill  is  cultivated,  or  may  be  kept  in  a  profitable 
date  of  padurage;  and  every  inequality  in  the  furface 
contributes  to  its  ornament  and  beauty.  The  upper  and 
middle  parts  of  the  county  are  abundantly  covered  with 
extenfive  woods,  which  are  interfered  with  numerous 
viflas  and  lawns. 

The  extenfive  trafts  of  woodlands  in  this  county  con- 
fid  either  of  foreds,  chafes,  or  purlieu-woods.  Of  the 
foreds,  the  principal  is  that  of  Rockingham^  which  is 
lituated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  extends 
for  nearly  twenty  miles  in  one  direction.  The  two  large 
foreds  of  Whittlewood  and  Salcey  lie  towards  the  fouth- 
ern  border  of  the  county.  There  are  two  chafes,  Ged- 
dington  and  Yardly  ;  the  former  was  once  a  part  of 
Rockingham-fored  ;  but  permifllon  w'as  given  by  the 
crowm,  many  years  fince,  to  the  ancedors  of  the  Monta¬ 
gue  family  to  difaffored  it,  and  convert  it  into  a  chafe. 
Yardly-chafe  was  once  a  part  of  Salcey-fored,  but  has 
alfo  been  difafForefled.  Purlieu-woods  are  thofe  which  are 
lituated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foreds,  and  which  at  one 
time  formed  a  part  of  them;  but  the  refpeftive  owners, 
having  at  fome  former  periods  obtained  grants  from  the 
crown  to  difaffored  them,  and  to  cdnfider  them  as  their 
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own  private  property,  they  are  not  now  fubjeft  to  any  of 
the  regulations  of  the  fored-woods.  The  purlieu-woods 
are  numerous  and  extenfive  in  this  county,  particularly 
towards  the  fouthern  fide,  and  upon  the  borders  of  Rock¬ 
ingham-fored  ;  and,  befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  fmali 
trafts  of  woodland  very  advantageoufly  fituated  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  county.  The  underwood  in  the  foreds 
and  chafes  principally  confids  of  black  and  whitethorn, 
alh,  fallow,  maple,  and  a  fmali  proportion  of  hazel. 

The  Fored  of  Salcey  is  fituated  near  the  fouth-eaflern 
border  of  the  county,  where  it  joins  Buckinghamfhire. 
From  a  perambulation  made  in  the  time  of  king  Edward 
I.  it  appears  that  the  limits  had  been  extended  by  king 
John  ;  but  that  the  woods  and  lawns,  aftoreded  by  that 
monarch,  were  difafForefled  by  Edward,  according  to  the 
tenourof  the  Charta  de  Forefla,  and  in  confequence  of  a 
grant  of  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  moveables  of  all  his  fub- 
jefts.  The  lands  now  coniidered  as  fored,  and  in  which 
the  crown  is  poflefled  of  the  timber  and  other  valuable 
rights,  extend  in  length  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and 
in  breadth  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  contain  184.7 
acres,  23  poles.  The  whole  is  divided  into  four  walks, 
viz.  Hanflop,  Piddington,  Hartwell,  and  the  Deputy 
Ranger’s  walk.  This  fored  is  under  the  government  of 
the  following  officers;  viz.  a  warden  or  mafler-foreffer, 
lieutenant  or  deputy  warden,  two  verderers,  a  woodward, 
three  yeomen-keepers  of  the  feveral  walks  of  Hanflop,. 
Piddington,  and  Hartwell,  one  page-keeper,  and  the  fur- 
veyor-general  of  the  woods  and  foreds.  The  number  of 
deer  kept  in  this  fored  is  about  1000  of  all  forts  ;  and  the 
number  killed  annually  is  about  twenty-eight  brace  of 
bucks,  and  twenty  of  does;  of  which  four  bucks  and 
four  does  are  fupplied  for  the  ufe  of  his  majedy’s  houfe- 
hold,  in  purfuance  of  warrants  from  the  board  of  green- 
cloth.  In  a  furvey  taken  in  1783,  there  were  reported 
then  to  be  in  this  fored  only  2918  oak-trees  fit  for  the 
navy,  containing  by  computation  3745  loads  of  timber, 
fquare  meafure,  being  little  more  than  one  tenth  part  of 
the  quantity  fit  for  naval  ufe  growingin  thisforeff  in  1608. 

The  Fored  of  Whittlewood,  though  principally  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  county  of  Northampton,  extends  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham,  and  has- 
been  formerly  of  very  confiderable  extent.  A  perambu¬ 
lation  made  in  the  reign  of  Edw-ard  I.  defcribes  leparately 
the  parts  lying  within  the  three  counties  above  named. 
The  bounds  of  the  fored,  and  the  operation  of  the  forefl- 
laws,  were  greatly  extended  in  the  15  th  of  Charles  I.  but 
an  aft  of  parliament  in  the  next  year,  redored  the  ancient 
limits,  as  prefcribed  by  the  perambulation  of  Edw-ard  I. 
and  confirmed  20  James  I.  But  a  part  only  of  the  lands 
within  thofe  limits  feems  now  to  be  confidered  as  fored  : 
that  part  contains  5424  acres,  1  rood,  11  poles,  and  is 
almoff  entirely  encompafled  with  a  ring-mound,  which- 
has  been  its  boundary  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldefl 
man.  The  whole  is  divided  into  five  walks;  viz.  Hazel- 
borough,  Sholbrook,  Wakefield,  Hanger,  and  Shrobb. 
By  grant  of  n  Anne,  the  duke  of  Grafton  holds  the 
office  of  lord  warden,  or  mafler-forefler,  which  gives  him 
the  pofleflion  of  the  chief  lodge,  called  the  Wakefield 
Lodge,  with  the  gardens,  pleafure-grounds,  and  inclofed 
meadow-lands,  containing  together  nearly  117  acres, 
with  the  padurage  for  cattle,  in  common  with  the  dean, 
in  an  inclofed  lawn,  called  Wakefield  Lawn,  containing 
upwards  of  245  acres.  His  grace  has  alio,  as  hereditary 
keeper,  the  cuflody  and  management  of  the  deer.  The 
number  of  deer  at  prefent  kept  within  the  fored  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  about  1800  of  all  forts.  In  the  furvey  made 
in  the  year  1608,  Whittlewood-forefl  is  dated  to  con¬ 
tain  51,046  timber-trees  of  oak,  then  valued  at  25,755k 
and  360  decaying  trees,  valued  at  123I.6S.  8d.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber  is  not  mentioned;  but,  according  to  the 
computation  mentioned  in  Salcey-fored,  it  mud  have 
been  from  40  to  50,000  loads,  girt-meafure,  or  from  60 
to  75,000  loads,  fquare-meafure.  By  the  furvey  taken  in 
1783,  there  appeared  to  be  growing  in  this  fored  5211 
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timber-trees  fit  for  the  navy,  containing  7230  loads  of 
timber,  fquare-meafure;  and  4.02  fcrubbed,  dotard,  and 
decayed,  trees,  containing  569  loads.  The  fame  furvey 
ftates,  that  there  were  18,617  trees  in  theforell  conftantly 
lopped  for  browze  for  the  deer;  viz.  6335  oak-trees,  com¬ 
puted  to  contain  8907  loads  of  timber,  fquare-meafure. 

The  Forelt  of  Rockingham  is  fituated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  is  efteemed  to  have  been  formerly 
one  of  the  largeft  forefts  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  peram¬ 
bulation,  dated  the  14th  of  Edward  I.  it  is  defcribed  as 
extending  from  Northampton  to  Stamford,  being  about 
thirty  miles  in  length  ;  and  from  the  river  Nen  on  the 
fouthto  thofe  of  the  Welland  and  Maid  well  on  the  north- 
weft,  being  a  medium  breadth  of  nearly  eight  miles. 
This  extent  was  limited  foon  after  the  acceftion  of 
Henry  II.  but  the  bounds  were  particularly  fpecified  and 
fettled  in  the  17th  of  Charles  I.  The  foreft  confilts  of 
three  feparate  diftridts,  called  the  bailiwicks  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  Brigftock,  and  Clive,  or  Cliffe,  fituated  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  between  two  and  four  miles  from  each  other. 
Thefe  three  bailiwicks  were  formerly  under  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  one  warden  or  mafter-forefter  of  the  whole 
foreft;  which  office  was  granted,  on  the  ift  of  James  I.  to 
Thomas  lord  Burleigh,  for  three  lives.  Charles  I.  divid¬ 
ed,  or  rather  abolilhed,  that  office,  and  conllituted  three 
mafter-forefters  of  feparate  diftridts.  The  mafter-forefter- 
ftiip  of  Rockingham  bailiwick,  with  Geddington  woods, 
was  granted  to  Edward  lord  Montague,  for  three  lives  ; 
but  no  fubfequent  grant  of  it  appears.  That  of  Cliffe 
bailiwick  was  granted,  in  the  5th  of  Charles  I.  to  truf- 
tees  for  Mildmay  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  for  three  lives  ; 
and  is  now  held  by  the  prefent  earl'of  Weftmoreland  on 
the  fame  tenure;  and  that  of  Farming-woods,  the  patent 
for  which  was  not  fued  out  in  that  reign,  was  granted, 
in  the  27th  of  the  next,  to  fir  John  Robinfon  for  three 
lives,  and  is  now  held  by  the  earl  of  Upper  Offory.  The 
other  officers  of  this  foreft,  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  befides  the  warden,  were  a  lieutenant,  four 
verderers,  a  ranger  of  the  foreft,  an  under  ranger  of 
each  bailiwick,  a  bow-bearer,  mafter-keepers,  and  under¬ 
keepers,  of  the  refpedtive  walks,  and  twelve  regarders  for 
each  bailiwick,  befides  woodwards  and  under-woodwards. 
The  bailiwick  of  Cliffe  is  the  largeft  divifion  of  the  foreft, 
and  comprehends  four  extenfive  tradls  of  woodland  ; 
namely,  Wefthay- woods,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Exeter; 
Moorhay  and  Sulchay  woods,  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Weftmoreland;  and  Earl’s-woods  in  Moorhay-walk,  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Blackhome  and  others. 
Thofe  woods,  with  the  open  plains  and  waftes  adjoining, 
and  two  inclofed  lawns,  called  Moorhay-lawn  and  Sul- 
chay-lawn,  held  by  lord  Weftmoreland,  in  right  of  the 
keeperfhip  of  thofe  walks,  contain  together  about  4532 
acres. 

Northamptonfhire  may  juftly  boaft,  and  we  believe  ex- 
clufively,  that  in  the  important  article  of  water  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  and  completely  independent:  for  of  the  fix  rivers, 
which  flow  through  or  interfedl  it,  every  one  originates 
within  its  boundaries  ;  and  not  a  Angle  brook,  however 
infignificant,  runs  into  it  from  any  other  county.  The 
Oufe, 

Slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  fpacious  meads,  with  cattle  fprinkled  o’er, 

rifes  at  Oufewell  near  Brackley.  The  Welland  near  the 
vicarage  houfe,  Sibbertoft.  The  Charwell,  near  Char- 
welton.  The  Leam  near  Halidon.  The  Tow,  from  four 
wells  at  Sulgrave.  The  Wanvickfhire  or  Shakelpeare's 
Avon, 

F,ver  full  be  thy  ftream,  like  his  fame  may  it  fpread, 

And  the  turf  ever  hallow’d  which  pillow’d  his  head  ; 

at  Avonwell.  AndtheNen’s  “  barge-laden  wave,”  from 
Chapelwell,  both  in  the  pariffi  of  Nafeby, 

Where  haplefs  Charles  beheld  his  fortunes  crofs’d, 

His  forces  fcatter’d,  and  his  kingdom  loft. 
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Northamptonfhire  is  not  a  manufacturing  county;  but 
ftill  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in,  and  derive 
a  livelihood  from,  different  fpecies  of  handicraft  bufinefs. 
The  making  of  flioes,  lace,  woollen  fluffs,  and  wool- 
ftapling,  are  the  chief  objedts  of  manufadlure,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  firft. 

The  following  places  in  Northamptonfhire  confer  the 
honours  of  peerage:  Althorp,  vifcounty  to  earl  Spencer, 
who  is  alfo  baron  Spencer  of  Althorp ;  Brackley,  vif¬ 
county  to  Egerton  earl  of  Bridgewater;  Braybrook,  ba¬ 
rony  to  Griffin ;  Burleigh,  barony  to  Cecil  marquis  of 
Exeter  ;  Grafton,  dukedom  to  Fitzroy  ;  Harrington,  earl¬ 
dom  and  barony  to  Stanhope;  Lilford,  barony  to  Powis  ; 
Milton,  vifcounty  and  barony  to  earl  Fitzwilliam  ofNor- 
borough ;  Northampton,  marquilate.  and  earldom  to 
Compton.  Of  Boughton,  Montague  barony  to  Scott ;  of 
Daventry,  barony  to  Finch  earl  of  Winchellea  and  Not¬ 
tingham;  of  Dean,  barony  to  Brudenell  earl  of  Cardi¬ 
gan;  of  Drayton,  Sackville  vifcounty  to  Germaine  duke 
of  Dorfet;  of  Haryngworth,  De  la  Zouch  barony  to 
Bifhopp  ;  of  Thornhaugh,  Ruffell  barony  to  Ruffed  duke 
of  Bedford  ;  of  Waldegrave,  earldom  to  Waldegrave. 

This  county  has  fent  members  to  parliament  from  the 
firft  fummons  of  Edward  I.  The  reprefentatives  are  nine 
in  number  ;  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Brackley,  one  for 
Higham  Ferrers,  two  for  Northampton,  and  two  for  Pe¬ 
terborough.  The  nobility  are  more  numerous  in  this 
county  than  in  any  other  of  the  lame  dimenfionsin  Eng¬ 
land  :  whence  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  reprefen- 
tation  would  always  be  divided  among  fome  of  thefe  fa¬ 
milies  ;  but  they  are  too  numerous  for  each  perfon  to  be 
accommodated  ;  they  therefore  of  neceffity  range  them- 
felves  with  their  refpedtive  parties,  the  oppolition  lords 
bring  in  one  member,  and  the  minifterial  ones  the  other. 
There  was  a  conteft  in  1807,  when  lord  Althorpe  fuc- 
ceeded  on  the  former  and  general  Cartwright  on  the 
latter  intereft  ;  and  they  are  the  prefent  members  for  the 
county.  Oldfield's  Rcprefentative  Hifiory.  Pitt's  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Northamptovjhire.  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xi. 

NOR'THBOROUGH,  a  townffiip  of  America,  in 
Worcefter  county,  Maffachufetts  ;  incorporated  in  1760, 
and  containing  698  inhabitants  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Wor¬ 
cefter. 

NOR'THBOURNE.  See  Mongham,  vol.  xv.  p.  667,  S. 

NOR'THBRIDGE,  a  townlhip  in  Worcefter-county, 
Maffachufetts,  bounded  fouth  by  Uxbridge ;  incorpora¬ 
ted  in  1772,  and  containing  544  inhabitants  :  twelve 
miles  fouth  by  eaft  of  Worcefter. 

NOR'THEIM,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
three  miles  fouth  of  Volckach. 

NOR'THERLY,  adj.  Being  towards  the  north. — The 
northerly  and  foutherly  winds,  commonly  efteemed  the 
caufes  of  cold  and  warm  weather,  are  really  the  effedts 
of  the  cold  or  warmth  of  the  atmofphere.  Derham. 

NOR'FHERN,  adj.  Being  in  the  north. — If  we  eredt 
a  red-hot  wire  until  it  cool,  and  hang  it  up  with  wax  and 
untwifted  filk,  where  the  lowerend  which  cooled  next  the 
earth  doth  reft,  that  is  the  northern  point.  Brown. 

NOR'THERN  INDIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  wan¬ 
dering  tribes  that  inhabit  the  region  of  North  America 
which  lies  between  lat.  59.  and  68.  N.  being  500  miles 
wide  ;  bounded  eaft  by  Hudfon’s  bay,  weft  by  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Athapufcow  Indians,  fouth  by  Churchill-river, 
and  north  by  the  Dog-ribbed  and  Copper  Indians.  In 
their  perfons  they  are  generally  above  the  common  fize, 
ftrong,  but  not  corpulent.  They  are  neither  adlive  nor 
lively  in  their  difpoiitions ;  they  have  very  low  foreheads, 
finall  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  Roman  nofes,  full  cheeks, 
and  generally  long  broad  chins.  On  each  cheek  they 
have  three  or  four  parallel  ftrokes  marked  black.  In 
their  difpofition,  they  are  morofe,  covetous,  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  ;  much  addidled  to  deceit  and  impofition  ;  and,  when 
treated  with  refpeft,  infolent.  Among  their  good  quali¬ 
ties,  we  may  enumerate  their  mildnefs,  temperance  in 

drinking. 
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drinking,  and  averfion  from  riot  and  violence.  In  their 
marriages,  they  have  no  ceremony  ;  the  women  have  no 
choice,  being  betrothed  by  their  parents  in  childhood. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  wives  are  made  to  fubmit  to 
the  hard  eft  labour.  The  men  are  jealous,  and  divorces 
are  very  common.  Many  of  thefe  people  boil  their  food 
in  veiTels  of  birch-bark,  by  calling  in  hot  ftones  ;  and,  for 
want  of  wood,  they  often  eat  their  meat  and  fifh  raw.  Filh 
and  game  are  plentiful,  and  fupply  the  chief  part  of  their 
food  ;  and,  when  thefe  fail,  a  black  hard  mofs  collefted 
from  the  rocks  is  a  fubftitute  ;  this  is  boiled,  and  affords 
confiderable  nourifhment.  Their  principal  difeafes  are 
the  fcurvy,  confumption,  and  flux.  They  are  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  fuperftition.  When  any  of  their 
principal  Indians  die,  they  believe  that  they  are  conjured 
to  death.  The  dead  are  left  on  the  ground  till  they  are 
devoured  by  fowls  and  beafts.  The  aged  are  treated  with 
negleft,  and  fed  with  the  meaneft  food.  A  cuftom  pre¬ 
vails  among  them  of  exchanging  a  night’s  lodging  with  each 
other’s  wives.  This  is  coniidered  as  a  pledge  of  friendfhip 
between  tw'o  families  ;  and,  when  either  of  the  men  dies, 
the  other  coniiders  himfeif  bound  to  fupport  the  family 
deprived  of  a  hufband  and  father.  Two  or  three  fillers 
are  often  wives  to  the  fame  hufband.  Of  religion,  in 
principle  and  praftice,  they  feem  to  be  lamentably  defti- 
tute;  though  their  conjurers  pretend  to  converfe  with 
fpirits.  The  prefent  evil  alone  dillurbs  their  minds,  and 
they  feem  to  have  no  idea  of  futurity. 

NORTHERN  LI'GHTS.  See  Aurora  Borealis, 
vol.  ii. 

NOR'THERNLY,  adv.  Towards  the  north. —  In  fum- 
mer  it  [the  fun]  came  more  novthernhj ,  and  nearer  us. 
Hakeivitl  on  Providence. 

NOR'TIIEW,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  which  runs  into  the  Taw  at  Barnllaple. 

NOR'THFIELD,  a  townlhip  of  North  America,  in 
Orange-county,  Vermont,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  weft  of  Newbury  ;  containing  20+  inhabitants. — A 
pleafanjt  poll-town  in  the  north  of  Hamplhire-county, 
Maffachufetts,  on  theeaft  fide  of  Connefticut-river :  thirty 
miles  north  of  Northampton,  containing  1047  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  incorporated  in  1673,  repeatedly  dellroyed  by  the 
Indians,  and  rebuilt  in  1713. — A  fmall  town  in  Rock- 
ingham-county,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Mer- 
rimack-river  ;  incorporated  in  1780,  and  containing  925 
inhabitants.— A  towmlbip  in  Richmond-county,  Staten- 
illand,  New  York;  containing  1387  inhabitants. 

NORTHFLEE'T,  a  village  and  parilh  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  lituated  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  tw’o 
miles  from  Gravefend,  and  twenty  north-eaft  of  London. 
It  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
but  was  alienated  by  archbilhop  Cranmer,  in  exchange  for 
other  lands,  with  Henry  VIII.  it  has  fince  had  leveral  in¬ 
termediate  poffeffors,  but  was  finally  granted  by  the  crown 
to  the  late  earl  of  Belborough,  about  the  year  1758,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  6s.  8d.  Of  this  nobleman  it  was  purchafed 
by  the  late  John  Calcraft,  efq.  The  north-well  part  of 
this  parifli  is  a  low  marlh,  which  was  formerly  covered  by 
the  Thames ;  and  is  now  croffed  by  a  high  caufeway  and 
bridge,  with  flood-gates  to  prevent  the  tides  flowing  be¬ 
yond  it.  The  village  is  irregularly  built  round  Northfleet 
Green,  and  on  the  fides  of  the  high  road.  The  parilh- 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  diocefe,  confills 
of  a  nave,  aifles,  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower,  erefted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  within  the  fite  of  the 
foundation-walls  of  the  ancient  ftrufture,  but  by  no  means 
correfpondent  with  the  reft  of  the  building.  The  nave  is 
feparated  from  the  aifles  by  oftagonal  maflive  columns, 
lpreading  off  into  pointed  arches,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  capitals.  The  church  contains  feveral  monuments 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  on  the  north  wall  is  one 
of  alabafter,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Brown,  eminent  for 
his  knowledge  in  natural  hillory,  and  phyfician  to  king 
Charles  II.  In  the  return  made  to  parliament,  purfuant 
to  the  population-aft  of  1811,  Northfleet  was  Hated  to 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1173. 
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contain  372  houfes,  occupied  by  2031  perfons ;  of  thefe 
a  great  number  derive  employment  from  the  contiguous 
chalk-works,  which  extend  from  the  northern  fide  of  the 
village  to  the  Thames;  their  width  on  an  average  being 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  chalk-pits  are  immenfe  ; 
the  cliffs  where  the  chalk  has  been  dug  prefenting,  in 
many  places,  a  precipitous  furface  from  100  to  150  feet 
in  perpendicular  height.  The  chalk  torms  a  confiderable 
branch  of  commerce;  and  along  the  fhore  are  feveral  wharfs 
for  the  convenience  of  fhipping  it  off',  both  in  its  natural 
Hate  and  when  burnt  into  lime,  for  which  purpofe  here 
are  feveral  large  kilns.  The  flints  alfo,  which  pervade 
the  chalk  in  thin  ftrata,  are  coilefted  forfale;  thefe  form 
a  material  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  the  Stafford- 
fliire  ware  ;  and  we  are  told  that  great  quantities  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  China.  Fairs  are  held  here  on  the  Tuefday  in 
Ealler  and  Whitfun  u'eeks,  and  every  Tuefday  between 
them,  and. on  the  24th  of  March. 

On  an  elevated  fituation  in  the  vicinity  of  Northfleet  is 
Ingrefs,  formerly  called  Inee-grice,  the  feat  of  Henry 
Roebuck,  efq.  It  was  the  property  of  John  Calcraft,  efq. 
who  died  in  1772  ;  this  gentleman  arranged  in  an  elegant 
fummer-houfe,  built  in  a  hollow  of  the  chalk-tcliffs,  a  va¬ 
luable  colleftion  of  Roman  altars,  brought  from  Italy  ; 
with  ftatues  and  other  fpecimens  of  Roman  fculpture, 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  garden.  Beauties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  vol.  vii.  Britijh  DireElory. 

NORTHFO'RD,  a  town  of  Connecticut :  ten  miles 
eaft  of  Newhaven. 

NOR'THIAM,  a  village  in  Suffex  ;  with  a  fair  on  the 
17th  of  September.  Near  this  place  w'as  a  large  ancient 
oak,  under  whole  branches  queen  Elizabeth  and  herfuite 
once  breakfafted  ;  it  was  blown  down  in  Dec.  1816. 

NOR'THING,  f.  The  difference  of  latitude  which  a 
fliip  makes  in  failing  towards  the  nortii  pole. 

NOR'THORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Bentheim,  on  the  Vechte  :  eight  miles  north  of  Bentheim, 
and  twenty-four  louth-eaft  of  Covorden. 

NOR'TFIORP,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  near  which  are  large  potteries  of  coarfe  earthen¬ 
ware,  fire-bricks,  &c.  eleven  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Chefter,  and  193  north-weft  of  London. 

NOR'THOVER,  a  village  in  Somerfetftiire,  which  is 
divided  from  the  town  of  Ilchefterby  the  ancient  county- 
bridge  over  the  river  Ive-1. 

NORTHPO'RT,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Hancock- 
county,  Maine;  incorporated  in  17 96,  and  containing 
482  inhabitants. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  moll  northerly  county 
of  England,  lies  between  lat.  54.  51.  and  55.  48.  N.  and 
between  Ion.  1.  and  2.  27.  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  weft  by  Roxburghlhire  and 
Cumberland;  on  the  north  by  Berwicklhire ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  county  of  Durham.  Including  the  detached 
portions  of  the  latter  county,  called  Northamfhire,  Ifland- 
ihire,  and  Bedlingtonlhire,  it  extends  fixty-four  miles  hi 
length,  and  in  feme  places  forty-eight  in  breadth  ;  and 
compriles  an  area  of  1980  Iquare  miles,  or  1,267,200  acres ; 
of  which  817,200  are  level  and  fufceptible  of  cultivation, 
while  the  remaining  450,000  are  of  a'  mountainous  cha- 
rafter,  and  not  adapted  to  agricultural  purpofes. 

This  county,  previous  to  the  Roman  invafiOn,  is  con¬ 
jectured  by  Camden  to  have  formed  a  part  of  that  divifion 
of  Britain  which  was  occupied  by  the  Ottadini,  a  tribe  of 
the  Meatae,  who  are  mentioned  by  Dio  Caffius  as  polfefs- 
ing  the  territories  adjoining  the  Pifts  Wall.  After  the 
armies  of  Rome  had  extended  their  conquefts  to  the  Forth, 
Northumberland  was  included  in  the  province  ofValentia. 
Under  the  Saxon  government  it  conftituted  part  of  the 
extenfive  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  reached  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Humber  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  This  mo¬ 
narchy  was  begun  by  Ida,  who  arrived  in  Britain  in  the 
year  547,  and,  having  conquered  a  confiderable  extent  of 
territory,  affumed  the  purple  under  the  title  of  king  of 
3  L  Bernicia  j 
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Bernicia;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  1'on  Adda.  In  the 
firft  year  of  this  prince’s  reign,  Atila,  a  noble  chieftain 
of  Saxony,  who  had  accompanied  Ida  in  his  expedition, 
made  war  upon  the  Britons  in  the  province  of  Dei’ra, 
drove  them  from  their  territories,  and,  fettling  his  fol¬ 
lowers  therein,  alTumed  the  regal  authority.  Adda,  king 
of  Bernicia,  dying  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  fovereignty, 
was  fucceeded  by  four  princes,  Glappa,  Theolwald,  Fret- 
hulf,  andTheodric;  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  their 
names,  and  the  number  of  years  they  refpeftively  fwayed 
the  fceptre.  On  the  death  of  the  Inft  of  thefe  monarchs, 
FElla  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  both  kingdoms,  which 
he  united  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  This  prince  enjoyed  his  conjunct  rule  only 
three  years,  when  he  died,  leaving  iiTue  a  foil  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Edwin  and  Acca  ;  but,  as  the  former  was  yet  too 
young  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  government,  Ethelric,  the 
fecond  fon  of  Ida,  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  His  reign 
lafted  during  five  years  of  profound  peace,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  departed  this  life,  and  left  the  kingdom  to 
bis  fon  Ethelfrith,  who,  the  better  to  infure  the  liability 
of  his  fway  over  Dei'ra,  which  of  right  ftiould  have  de- 
fcended  to  Edwin,  efpoufed  Acca,  the  lifter  of  that  prince. 
Ethelfrith,  ambitious  of  military  renown,  was  conftantly 
engaged  in  war,  and  at  length  fell  in  battle,  when  Edwin 
found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  pofleflion  of  the  North¬ 
umbrian  crown. 

Of  all  the  princes  of  the  heptarchy  at  this  period,  Edwin 
was  undoubtedly  the  greateft,  being  no  lefs  diftinguilhed 
for  his  influence  abroad,  than  for  his  rigid  and  impartial 
adminiftration  of  juftice  within  his  own  dominions.  He 
reclaimed  his  fubjeCts  from  the  licentious  life  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed  ;  and  ellabliflied  fo 
excellent  a  fyftcm  of  police  in  every  part  of  his  kingdom, 
that  it  became  proverbial  to  fay,  a  perfon  might  do  any 
a6t  with  as  much  fafety  as  a  woman  or  child  could  pals 
through  Northumberland  with  a  purfe  of  gold  in  their 
hand.  Every  individual  placed  near  his  throne  loved 
him;  and  he  was  one  of  thofe  few  monarchs  who  could 
boaft  of  the  fincere  attachment  of  his  minifters  and  fa¬ 
vourites. 

Hitherto  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  continued  to  w'or- 
fhip  idols  ;  and,  though  fome  attempts  had  been  made  to 
convert  them  to  Chriftianity,  all  had  failed  to  effeCt  that 
defirable  objeCt.  The  period,  however,  was  now  arrived 
in  which  they  were  deftined  to  receive  the  Gofpel.  Ed¬ 
win’s  firft  wife  having  died  while  he  refided  at  the  court 
of  Redwald,  he  married,  for  his  fecond,  Ethelburga,  the 
daughter  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  who  was  already 
converted,  and  had  eftabliftied  Chriftianity  throughout 
his  dominions.  That  lady,  emulating  the  glory  of  her 
mother  Bertha,  by  whofezeal  this  had  been  accomplilhed, 
carried  Paulinus,  a  learned  biftiop,  along  with  her;  and, 
befides  ftipulating  a  toleration  for  the  exercife  of  her  own 
vvorfhip,  ufed  every  effort  in  her  power  to  induce  her  huf- 
band  to  adopt  it  alfo.  Edwin  held  feveral  conferences 
with  Paulinus  ;  canvaffed  the  arguments  with  the  wifeft 
of  his  counfellors  ;  and,  after  a  ferious  and  long  enquiry, 
decided  in  favour  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  the  Northumbrians, 
almoft  to  a  man,  threw  off  the  ftiackles  of  idolatry,  and 
embraced  the  new  religion.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
fucceflion  of  events  which  followed  this  important  era 
proved  hoftile  to  the  immediate  confummation  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  deftiny  fo  aufpicioufly  begun.  Penda,  the  pagan 
king  of  Mercia,  ftimulating  Ceadwallo,  king  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  to  take  up  arms,  and  throw  off  the  Northumbrian 
yoke;  the  two  monarchs  joined  ths,ir  forces,  and  waited 
the  advance  of  Edwin,  who  had  already  taken  the  field 
with  a  powerful  force  to  quell  the  infurre&ion.  A  place 
called  Hatfield  Chace,  in  Yorkftiire,  was  the  fcene  of  con- 
teft.  Both  armies  performed  prodigies  of  valour  ;  bur, 
Edwin  and  his  fon  being  killed  in  the  aftion,  the  North¬ 
umbrians,  lofing  confidence,  immediately  gave  way,  and 
in  the  end  were  defeated  with  immenfe  daughter.  Penda 
and  Ceadwallo  now  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of 


Northumberland,  and  fpread  death  and  defolation  every* 
where  around  them.*  Penda  in  particular,  if  belief  can  be 
given  to  the  monkilh  hiftorians,  directed  his  favage  ven¬ 
geance  with  ten-fold  cruelty  againft  the  Chriftian  inhabit¬ 
ants;  till  at  length,  fated  with  blood,  both  he  and  the 
Britifli  monarch  retired  to  their  own  dominions. 

Eanfred,  the  fon  of  Ethelfrith,  now  returned  with  his 
brothers  Ofwald  and  Ofwy  from  Scotland,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Bernicia,  his  paternal  kingdom  ;  and  Ofric,  the 
coufin-german  of  Edwin,  eftabliftied  himfelf  in  Dei'ra,  the 
inheritance  of  his  family.  Hence  the  monarchy  of  North¬ 
umberland  was  again  divided  into  two  diftinCt  fovereign- 
ties ;  and,  as  the  kings  of  each  renounced  the  doftrines 
of  Chriftianity,  which  they  had  embraced  during  their 
exile,  Paganilin  once  more  became  the  court- worlhip  in 
both  kingdoms.  This  apoftacy  however,  did  not  ftiield 
them  from  the  rage  of  Ceadwallo  ;  but  molt  probably  gave 
a  keener  edge  to  his  fword,  as  he  himfelf  was  profeffedly 
a  Chriftian.  Again  entering  Northumbria,  he  ravaged 
the  country  with  ftill  more  ferocious  barbarity  than  be¬ 
fore.  Ofric  fell  in  the  defence  of  his  own  city ;  and  Ean¬ 
fred,  terrified  at  his  fate,  went  in  perfon  to  the  camp  of 
the  Welfti  king  to  fue  for  peace,  and  implore  his  cle¬ 
mency;  but,  notwithftanding  thefacred  purpofeofhis  vifir, 
he  was  arrefted  and  put  to  death  by  the  murderous  tyrant. 
Upon  this  event  Ofwald,  the  only  furviving  legitimate 
brother  of  the  murdered  prince,  refolving  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  family,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  hatred 
with  which  the  treachery  of  Ceadwallo  had  infpired  his 
countrymen,  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  and  marched  to 
offer  battle  to  the  execrable  oppreffor.  A  moft  languinary 
adtion  enfued,  in  which,  notwithftanding  his  inferiority 
in  numbers  to  his  enemy,  Ofwald  was  completely  fuc- 
cefsful,  Ceadwallo  and  the  chief  of  his  nobility  being  fiain 
on  the  field,  and  the  reft  of  his  army  routed  and  difperfed. 

This  glorious  engagement  was  fought  at  Dennis,  on 
the  borders  of  the  county;  and  eventually  enabled  Of¬ 
wald  to  affume  the  crown  of  Northumberland,  by  a  re¬ 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and  Dei’ra.  Ofwald 
likewife  reftored  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fucceeded,  by 
his  judicious  condudt,  in  wholly  extirpating  Paganifm 
from  his  dominions.  He  is  much  celebrated  by  the  monkith 
writers  for  his  fandtity  and  charity,  which  procured  him 
the  honours  of  canonization.  Ofwald  died  in  battle 
againft  Penda  king  of  Mercia;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
natural  brother  Ofwy,  wdio  eftabliftied  himfelf  on  the 
Northumbrian  throne  by  putting  to  death  Ofvvin,  the 
fon  of  Ofric,  the  laft  king  of  the  race  of  Dei’ri.  His  fon 
Egfrid  fucceeded  him,  who  was  (lain  in  an  engagement 
with  the  PiCts,  without  leaving  any  children  ;  becaufe 
Adelthrid,  his  queen,  refuted  to  violate  her  vow  of  chaf- 
tity.  Alfred,  his  natural  brother,  confequently  acquired 
pofleflion  of  the  kingdom,  which  lie  governed  for  nine¬ 
teen  years,  and  left  it  to  Ofred,  his  fon,  a  boy  only  eight 
years  of  age.  This  prince  reigned  eleven  years,  and  was 
murdered  by  his  kinfman  Kenred,  who  enjoyed  hisufurped 
dignity  little  more  than  a  year,  having  fuffered  the  punith- 
ment  of  his  barbarity  by  a  fimilar  fate.  Ofric,  and  after 
him  Celwulph,  the  fon  of  Kenred,  next  mounted  fhe 
throne;  which  the  latter  relinquiflied  in  favour  of  Ead- 
bert,  his  coufin-german.  He,  imitating  his  predeceffor, 
abdicated  the  throne  alfo,  and  retired  into  a  monaftery. 
Ofwolf,  fon  to  Eadbert,  periftied  in  an  infurreftion  foon 
after  his  acceffion,  when  the  fovereignty  was  feized  by  a 
nobleman  named  Mollo,  who  reigned  ten  years,  and  was 
flain  by  the  treachery  of  Alured.  This  prince,  a  defcend- 
ant  from  Ida,  firft  king  of  Northumberland,  now  ob¬ 
tained  the  fceptre;  but,  conducting  himfelf  tyrannically, 
was  expelled  by  his  fubjeCts.  Ethelred,  his  fucceflor,  was 
likewife  compelled  to  renounce  his  authority;  and  Cel- 
wald,  the  next  king,  was  depofed  and  flain  by  the  people, 
and  his  place  filled  by  Ofred,  who,  after  reigning  one 
year,  made  way  again  for  Ethelred,  whofe  death  was 
equally  tragical  as  that  of  almoft  all  his  predeceffors.  An 
univerfal  anarchy  now  prevailed  in  Northumberland  for 
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feveral  years,  till  at  length  Egbert  king  of  Weffex  fub- 
dued  the  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  tributary  to  his  crown. 
From  this  time  Northumberland  remained  in  fubjedtion 
to  the  Weft  Saxon  yoke,  till  it  was  conquered,  after  a 
bloody  ftruggle,  by  the  Danes,  who  nearly  extirpated  or 
expelled  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  proprietors,  and  fettled 
themfelves  in  the  deferted  territories. 

Thus  ended  the  powerful  monarchy  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  after  it  had  fubfilted  330  years.  As  the  pofleffors 
of  the  land  were  now  entirely  Danes,  Danifli  laws  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and  continued  in 
force  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confefi'or,  when  they 
were  incorporated  with  the  Weft  Saxon  and  Mercian 
codes,  and  the  whole  made  common  to  England  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  The  Laws  of  Edward.  The  governors 
fubfequent  to  this  period  were  hereditary  earls,  who  fome- 
times  affumed  the  title  and  infignia  of  royalty.  Edgar, 
however,  deeming  the  hereditary  rule  of  fo  extenfive  a 
country  an  elevation  too  high  for  a  fubjedi,  divided  it 
into  two  diftindt  portions ;  and  not  long  after  granted  all 
the  diftridt  from  the  Tweed  to  Edinburgh  to  Kenneth 
king  of  Scotland,  to  be  for  ever  annexed  to  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Other  grants  cut  off  additional  diftridts  about  the 
fame  era ;  fo  that  previous  to  the  Norman  conqueft  North¬ 
umberland  was  reduced  to  its  prefent  limits.  Thefe 
events  led  to  important  changes.  This  county,  now  ren¬ 
dered  a  frontier-diftrift  with  Scotland,  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  theatre  of  the  border-wars,  which  raged  from  the 
time  of  Stephen  td  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  the 
perfon  of  king  James.  The  people  of  Tindale  and  Reedf- 
dale,  in  common  with  the  borderers  of  Cumberland  and 
Scotland,  were,  in  thofe  days,  nothing  lefs  than  clans  of 
lavvlefs  banditti,  who  were  conftantly  engaged  in  depre¬ 
datory  excurlions.  The  trad!  which  they  occupied  ex¬ 
tended  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth, 
and  was  called  “  the  debateable  land,”,  both  nationslay¬ 
ing  claim  to  it,  though  in  fadt  it  belonged  to  neither,  as 
their  utmoft  efforts  w'ere  ineffedfual  for  the  fubjedtion  of 
its  inhabitants,  whofe  dexterity  in  the  art  of  thievingwas 
fuch,  that  they  could  twift  a  cow’s  horn,  or  mark  a  horfe, 
fo  that  its  owner  could  not  know  either  again. 

The  Englifh  borders  were  divided  into  three  marches. 
The  weftern  march  extended  from  the  Solway  Frith  to 
Tindale;  the  middle  march  comprifed  Tindale  and  Reedf- 
dale ;  and  the  eaftern  march  reached  from  Reedfdale  to 
Tweedmouth.  The  marches  were  under  the  jurifdidtion 
of  a  lord-warden  general,  an  office  of  a  military  nature, 
and  ufually  held  by  one  of  the  dukes  or  earls  of  North¬ 
umberland.  The  executive  part  of  the  duties,  however, 
was  ufually  confided  to  a  deputy,  under  whom  were  three 
inferior  wardens.  One  of  thefe  officers  fat,  by  the  king’s 
commifiion,  as  judge  in  the  march-courts,  and  affifted  in 
framing  border-laws  and  fettling  treaties  with  Scotland. 
Their  common  bufinefs  w'as  to  regulate  the  watches,  dif- 
cipline  the  militia,  and  takemeafures  for  afiembling  them 
in  arms  at  the  firft  alarm  of  an  enemy  in  the  time  of  war; 
but  during  peace  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  fupprefs- 
ing  the  infolence  and  rapine  of  the  borderers. 

In  former  times,  the  lands  of  Northumberland  were 
held  of  the  king  by  knights’  fervice.  The  barons  and 
people  of  higher  condition  dwelt  in  caftellated  manfions, 
or  moated  towers.  The  middling  dalles  of  the  people 
held  their  lands  of  the  barons  chiefly  in  focage-tenure  ; 
and  refided  in  buildings  called  peels  or  piles,  cor.fifting  of 
a  ground-floor,  in  which  their  cattle  were  kept  during  the 
night,  with  a  floor  above,  occupied  by  the  family.  The 
lower  orders,  in  common  with  the  middle  clafs,  were  fub- 
jedt  to  the  grievous  fervice  of  keeping  night-watches  at 
all  the  fords,  pafies,  and  inlets,  of  the  valleys,  to  guard 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  borderers,  or'of  the  Scots, 
during  hoftilities.  When  either  a  troop  of  banditti  or 
an  enemy  appeared,  every  man  within  hearing  of  the 
horn  was  bound,  under  pain  of  death,  to  rife  and  affift 
in  the  protedtion  of  the  country.  In  this  liate  of  things, 
as  may  be  fuppoled,  the  occupations  of  peaceful  life  were 
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little  attended  to.  Agriculture  was  fuffered  to  languilh, 
and  every  art,  but  the  art  of  war,  was  efteemed  mean  and 
dilhonourable.  Fortunately  the  events  of  the  two  laft 
centuries  have  materially  altered  this  dreadful  afpedt  of 
human  life.  Since  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England, 
thofe  fcenes  of  contention  and  barbarifm,  w’hich  rendered 
exiftence  and  property  equally  precarious,  have  been  gra¬ 
dually  difappearing.  The  country  has  been  inclofed  far 
up  the  valleys  of  Tindale  and  Reedfdale  ;  and  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  civilization,  and  the  focial  and  enchanting  har¬ 
mony  of  rural  life,  now  prevail,  where,  before  that  happy 
event,  fcarcely  a  found  was  heard,  but  the  “  warder’s 
tread,”  or  the  agonized  fcreams  of  the  widow  and  the  fa- 
therlefs,  whofe  kind  protestor  lay  weltering  in  his  blood, 
while  the  flames  were  devouring  their  little  cottage. 

The  afpedt  of  Northumberland  difplays  as  much  va¬ 
riety  as  that  of  any  other  county  in  England.  Along 
the  fea-coaft  the  land  is,  for  the  moll  part,  a  perfect  level. 
Towards  the  middle  the  furface  is  more  diverlified,  and 
thrown  into  large  fwelling  ridges  :  thefe  parts  are  well 
inclofed,  and  in  fome  l’pots  enriched  with  woods  and 
plantations.  The  weftern  and  northern  diftridts  of  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervening  vales, 
may  be  charadterifed  as  an  extenfive  fcene  of  open  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  where  the  hand  of  cultivation  can  rarely 
be  difcovered.  Of  thefe  diftridts,  that  tow’ards  the  north 
is  the  molt  valuable,  exhibiting  in  general  a  feries,  of  fine 
green  hills,  thrown  into  numberlefs  combinations  of  forms, 
and  encloting  and  flickering  many  deep,  narrow,  and  fe- 
queftered,  glens.  The  more  fouthern  divifion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  marked  by  any  ftriking  irregularities 
of  furface,  but,  like  the  high  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  prefent 
a  range  of  folitary  waftes,  producing  little  elfe  but  heath, 
and  fcarcely  affording  iubfiftence  to  the  few  fheep  by 
which  they  are  depaftured.  With  refpedl  to  foil,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  a  ftrong  fertile  clayey  loam  covers  the  level 
tradt  along  the  fliore.  This  foil  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  any  fpecies  of  grain.  A  fandy,  gravelly, 
and  dry,  loam,  is  chiefly  apparent  in  thofe  valleys  which 
are  watered  by  rivers  ;  but  particularly  in  the  vales  of 
Breamifh,  Till,  and  Beaumont,  and  on  the  outlkirts  of 
the  Cheviot  Mountains.  In  the  middle  and  fouth-eaft 
parts  of  the  county,  a  wet  cold  clayey  bottom  is  found 
to  exift  throughout  a  great  extent  of  country;  and  in 
moft  of  the  mountainous  diftridts  black  peat-earth  is  more 
abundant  than  any  other  kind  of  foil.  The  climate  is  as 
changeable  as  the  nature  of  the  country  is  various.  Upon 
the  mountains  fnow  fometimes  lies  for  feveral  months  in 
confiderable  depth,  though  there  is  none  in  the  valleys, 
or  lower  diftridts.  The  weather  is  extremely  inconftant, 
but  moftly  runs  in  extremes.  In  the  fpring,  dry  eafterly 
winds  are  very  prevalent,  and  continue  late-;  fo  that  fu-:n- 
mer  feldom  commences  till  near  the  clofe  of  June,  when 
milder  breezes  from  the  fouth  pour  in  their  life-infpiring 
balm,  and  quicken  the  drooping  plants  into  vigorous  ve¬ 
getation.  Hence  the  autumn  of  the  year  is  properly  the 
l’ummer  of  Northumberland.  The  months  of  September 
and  October  are  ufually  fine  fettled  weather;  but  no  fooner 
has  November  begun,  than  winter  fets  in. 

In  a  country  exhibiting  fuch  diveriity  of  furface  and 
climate,  a  correfponding  difference  of  produce  and  ma¬ 
nagement  may  be  expedited  to  prevail.  Wheat  is  feldom 
railed,  except  on  the  lands  near  the  fliore.  Drilling  has 
been  introduced,  and  is  pradtifed  to  a  confiderable  extent. 
The  manures  in  ufe  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  flieep- 
fold  in  the  higher  diftridts ;  and  lime,  marl,  and  fea-weed, 
in  the  lower.  A  large  quantity  of  manure  is  likewife 
brought  from  London,  as  ballaft,  in  the  coal-veffels. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  rearing  ftock.  The  favourite 
and  almoft  exclufive  breed  of  cattle  is  the  lhort-horned  or 
Dutch  kind  ;  and  this  preference  is  given  in  confequence 
of  the  fuperior  rapidity  of  their  growth.  The  Devonfliire 
kind  is  only  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  proprietor;  and  in 
Chillingham-park,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Tankerville, 
is  a  ftock  of  wild  cattle,  probably  the  only  remains  of  the 
i  true.- 
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true  and  genuine  breed  of  that  fpecies  in  Great  Britain. 
The  (beep  of  Northumberland  are  of  three  forts  ;  the 
Cheviot-fheep,  the  heath-lheep,  and  the  long-woolled 
fheep.  Of  thefe  the  Cheviot  breed  is  the  molt  remarkable 
for  its  beauty;  the  fecond  fort  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  bleak  and  heathy  diftrifts  ;  the  third  kind  have  the 
advantage  of  fatting-  at  an  early  age,  and  producing  great 
quantities  of  good  wool. 

The  rivers  of  Northumberland  are  numerous,  and 
fpread,  by  a  great  variety  of  branches,  throughout  almoft 
every  part  of  the  county.  The  principal  of  them  are  the 
Tyne,  the  Tweed,  the  Blythe,  the  Wanfoeck,  the  Coc- 
quet,  the  Ain,  anti  the  Till.  The  Tyne  rifes  from  two 
fources,  one  behind  Crofs  Fell,  and  another  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Scotland,  which,  till  the  junction  of  their  ftreams, 
are  denominated  the  North  and  South  Tyne.  This  river 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  falmon-fimeries ;  but  thefe 
are  now  entirely  deftroyed.  It  is  ftili,  however,  of  high 
importance  in  a  commercial  view,  being  navigable  for 
vefiels  of  large  burden  far  above  Newcaftle,  which  is  one 
of  the  firft  trading  towns  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  ourifland. 
The  Tweed  divides  England  from  Scotland,  and  confe- 
quently  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county.  It 
rifes  at  a  place  called  Tweed’s  Crofs  in  Tweedale,  and  re¬ 
ceives,  in  its  progrefs  through  North  Britain,  three  rivers, 
much  celebrated  in  long,  the  Ettrick,  the  Leader,  and  the 
Tiviot.  The  annual  rental  of  the  falmon-fifheries  on  this 
river  amounts  to  the  enormous  lum  of  15,766b  and  the 
yearly  value  of  the  falrnon  fold  is  eftimated  at  6o,oool. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  rent  of  800!.  per  annum  is 
paid  for  a  fiftiery  not  exceeding  two  hundred  yards  in 
length.  The  Blythe  and  Ain  both  fall  into  the  German 
Ocean,  and  form  eftuaries  which  are  navigable  for  a  fhort 
diftance,  and  hence  are  extremely  convenient  for  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  coal.  The  Cocquet  has  its  fources  near  B37- 
gate-hall,  and  on  the  Cheviot-hills,  celebrated  in  the  old 
long  of  Chevy  Chace  ;  and  pours  its  waters  into  the  fea 
near  Warkworth,  where  there  is  a  fifhery  for  falmon-trout 
and  gilfe.  By  a  recent  alteration  in  its  channel,  this  river 
feems  to  be  preparing  itfelf  for  being  an  excellent  harbour 
for  fmall  vefiels.  The  Wanlbeck  is  the  mod  noted  of  any 
ftream  in  the  county  for  the  beauty  of  its  banks ;  and  is 
immortalized  by  Akenfide  in  his  Pleafures  of  Imagina¬ 
tion.  The  Till,  riling  among  the  Cheviot-hills,  is  called 
Brennich  as  far  down  as  Wooler.  On  the  banks  of  tile 
Ain  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Fiodden-field,  where 
James  IV.  king  of  Scotland  was  (lain.  This  river,  after 
being  joined  by  the  united  currents  of  the  Bovent  and 
Glen,  falls  into  the  Tweed.  The  Bovent  is  remarkable 
for  line  pebbles. 

In  amineralogical  eftimate,  Northumberland  is  a  county 
of  diftinguilhed  importance.  Lead-ore  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  particularly  in  its  weftern  parts.  Allendale 
mines  have  been  wrought  for  time  immemorial,  and  at 
■prefent  afford  an  annual  produce  of  about  32,000  bings 
of  ore,  which  is  linelted  and  refined  at  Dukefield,  and 
yields  l'even  or  eight  ounces  of  filver  for  each  fother  of 
lead.  The  other  lead-mines  are  at  Shilden,  near  Cor- 
bridge,  and  at  Little  Houghton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barn- 
borough.  Indications  of  the  fame  metal  all'o  appear  near 
Simonburn,  and  in  different  places  fouth  of  the  Tyne. 
There  likewife  have  been  mines  in  Rothbury  Fore  ft,  and 
at  Newborough  ;  and  ore  is  obtained  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tities  at  Fallow-Field,  but  the  fmall  quantity  of  filver  it 
contains  is  not  equal  to  the  neceffary  expenfe  of  fmelting 
it.  Zinc  abounds  in  mod  of  the  lead-veins  ;  and  iron- 
ftone  lies  imbedded  in  vaft  quantities  in  the  ftrata  of  in¬ 
durated  clay  throughout  the  whole  of  the  coal-diftvitf , 
which  is  computed  to  extend  (including  a  fmall  portion 
of  Durham)  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth, 
being  an  area  of  three  hundred  fquare  miles. 

At  Kenton,  in  particular,  are  difeovered  immenfe  fof- 
filated  trees,  fome  of  which  have  been  hewn  into  feats, 
and  fhow  the  yearly  rings  of  their  growth,  and  alfo  the 
roughnefs  of  the  bark.  Lime-ftone,  of  an  excellent  qua- 
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lity,  abounds  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  county,  except  in 
the  coal-dijtrifl,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  de- 
feribed,  and  in  the  porphyry-traft  of  the  Cheviot-hills. 
Stone-marl  is  plentiful  in  many  places  near  the  Tweed, 
and  fhell-marl  is  found  in  a  few  places  in  Glendale  Ward, 
principally  at  Wark,  Sunnylaws,  and  Learmouth,  where 
it  has  been  formed  by  a  depofit  of  various  kinds  of  fhells, 
both  univalve  and  bivalve,  many  of  which  areftill  perfect, 
and  form  a  ftratum,  feveral  feet  in  depth,  of  fine  calcare¬ 
ous  earth.  In  the  centre  of  this  bed  of  marl  is  a  horizon¬ 
tal  ftratum  of  fand,  about  twelve  inches  thick,  certainly  a 
matter  of  curious  fpeculation  to  the  natural  hiftorian. 
Some  years  ago,  a  red  flag,  in  the  attitude  of  running,  and 
entire,  was  dug  up  here;  as  well  as  the  fcalp  and  horns 
of  fome  animal  of  the  ox  fpecies,  but  more  than  twice  the 
dimenfions  of  the  horns. of  any  ox  or  cow  at  the  prefent 
day  an  inhabitant  of  this  ifland. 

Northumberland  cannot  be  faid  to  poffefs  any  decided 
ftaple  manufacture.  Many  arts,  notwithftanding,  are 
praCtifed  here  upon  a  large  fcale ;  the  principal  of  them, 
as  may  be  fuppofed  from  what  has  been  ftated,  being  de¬ 
rived  from,  or  connected  with,  the  coal-trade  and  mines, 
as  fliip-building,  roperies,  forges,  founderies,  copperas, 
coal-tar,  foda  or  marine-alkali,  white-lead,  potteries, 
glafs-works,  and  a  variety  of  others  which  it  feems  un- 
neceffary  to  mention.  Hexham  has  been  long  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  employs  300  per- 
fons.  Small  manufactures  of  woollens  are  likewife  efta- 
blilhed  at  Alnwick,  Mitford,  and  Acklington  ;  and  cot¬ 
ton-mills  have  been  lately  ereCted  at  Nether- Witton. 
The  commerce  of  the  county  confilts  in  the  exportation 
of  all  the  articles  it  produces  in  any  confiderable  quantity  ; 
and  particularly  in  the  exportation  of  coal,  of  which 
12.4.90,707  tons  were  exported  from  the  Tyne  only,  in 
eight  years,  from  January  ift,  1802,  to  December  30th, 
1809.  The  imports  embrace  almoft  every  article  of  ne- 
ceffity,  convenience,  or  luxury,  not  fupplied  within  its 
own  boundaries.  Newcaftle,  Berwick,  and  Alnemouth, 
are  the  chief  feaports  ;  but  numerous  fmaller  harbours 
are  difperled  along  the  coaft,  and  alfo  on  the  banks  of  the 
navigable  rivers. 

Northumberland  is  politically  divided  into  fix  wards, 
and  fix  hundred  and  thirty-five  conftableries.  The  names 
of  the  wards  are  Tir.dale,  Morpeth,  Caftle,  Glendale, 
Balmborough,  and  Cocquetdale  ;  which  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  borough  and  market  towns  :  Newcaftle-upon- 
Tyne,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Alnwick,  Bamburgh,  Cor- 
bridg'e,  Bel  ford,  Hallwhiftle,  Haydon- bridge,  Belling¬ 
ham,  Hexham,  Morpeth,  North  Shields,  Ovengham, 
Rothbury,  Stamfordham,  Warkworth,  and  Wooley.  It 
fends  eight  members  to  the  national  council,  viz.  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  three  boroughs 
of  Newcaftle,  Morpeth,  and  Berwick.  “  We  appre¬ 
hend,”  fays  Mr.  Oldfield,  “  that  Northumberland  hpd  fum- 
mons  for  knights  of  the  (hire  in  the  22ft  of  Edward  I. 
the  time  of  the  general  writ  to  counties  ;  but  Mr.  Prynne, 
in  his  lift,  takes  notice  of  its  firft  return  in  the  26th  of 
that  king.”  The  balance  between  ariftocracy  and  inde¬ 
pendence  is  nearly  even  in  this  county.  The  intereft  of 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  has  generally  been  ftrong 
enough  to  return  one  of  the  members;  and,  in  1774,  he 
attempted  to  bring  in  both.  In  this  he  was  oppofed  by 
fir  William  Middleton,  one  of  the  late  reprefentatives, 
who,  affifted  by  the  independent  yeomen  and  gentlemen, 
finally  obtained  a  vidtory,  and  was  accordingly  feated. 
Charles  Grey,  eiq.  afterwards  vifeount  Howick,  and  now 
earl  Grey,  reprefenled  this  county  in  fix  fucceflive  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  was  fucceeded  in  1807  by  earl  Percy;  and,  on 
his  being  fummoned  to  the  houie  of  peers,  in  1812,  fir 
Charles  Miles  Lambert  Monck,  fon  of  the  late  fir  William 
Middleton,  was  chofen,  and  has  continued  to  reprefent 
the  county  ever  fince:  Col.  Thomas  William  Beaumont 
is  the  other  member. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1801,  this 
county,  with  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  comprifed  28,052 
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houfes,  35,503  families,  and  157,101  perfons,  of  whom 
73,357  were  males,  and  83,744-  females.  By  the  fame 
eftimafe,  25,738  perfons  were  reported  as  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  23,190  in  agriculture.  From 
the  late  returns  (1811),  a  coniiderable  increafe  appears 
to  have  taken  place.  Thefe  ftate  the  houfes  at  29,552, 
the  families  at  37,743,  and  the  individuals  at  172,161  in 
number,  viz.  80,385  males,  and  91,776  females.  The  fa¬ 
milies  engaged  in  trade  are  computed  to  aipount  to  16,547, 
and  thofe  employed  in  agriculture  to  10,945. 

The  dialeft  of  this  county  is  lingular  and  remarkable  ; 
but  we  are  allured  by  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  that  the  Northumberland  bur,  or  purler  gras, 
never  in  the  leaft  overleaps  the  boundary  between  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  and  confequently  has  not  the  frnallelt 
existence  in  Berwicklhire. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  judges  to  hold 
their  affile  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  Newcaltle,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Weltmoreland,  and  Lancalhire,  only  in  the  ftim- 
mer  recefs,  or  long  vacation  ;  it  having  been  alferted  that 
there  is  not  fufficient  time  in  Lent  to  extend  it  fo  far. 
But  the  inconvenience  has  of  late  years  been  very  great; 
and  we  underlland  tbat.it  is  at  length  determined  that  a 
commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol-deli¬ 
very,  lhall  ilfue  to  the  four  northern  counties  ;  and  Mr. 
Raine,  a  king’s  counfel,  is  to  prelide.  (Mar.  1819). 

Titles  are  derived  from  the  following  places  in  this 
county  :  From  Alnwick,  a  barony  to  Percy  earl  of  Be¬ 
verley  ;  Howick,  vifcounty  to  Grey  earl  Grey,  who  is 
nlfo  Baron  Grey  de  Howick;  Morpeth,  vifcounty  to 
Howard  earl  of  Carlifle;  Northumberland,  dukedom  and 
earldom  and  Warkworth  barony  to  Percy;  Prudhoe,  ba¬ 
rony  to  Percy;  Redeldale,  barony  to  Mitford  ;  Tynedale, 
barony  to  Scott  duke  of  Buccleugh  in  Scotland.  Of  Bel- 
ford,  Graham  earldom  to  Graham  duke  of  Montrofe  in 
Scotland.  Of  Etal,  Ros  barony  to  Manners  duke  of 
Rutland.  Wallis's  Nat.  Hi  ft.  of  Northumberland.  Hut - 
chinfon  s  View  of  Northumberland.  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xii.  Monthly  Mag.  1814.  Gent.  Mag.  1818  and  1819. 

NORTHUMBER'LAND,  a  county  of  North  America, 
in  the  ftate  Pennfylvania,  bounded  north  by  Lycoming; 
fouth  and  weft  by  Dauphin  and  Mifflin  counties;  divided 
into  twenty-four  townfhips,  and  containing  27,797  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  chief  town  is  Sunbury. 

Dr.  Jardine,  after  having  vilited  feveral  different  parts 
of  North  America,  in  the  year  1794,  in  order  to  fix  on  a 
fttuation  for  a  Settlement,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Pennfylvania  is  the  molt  healthful  ftate;  and  that  North¬ 
umberland  is  by  far  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  Pennfylvania,  as  it  is  more  healthful,  and  better 
fituated  with  refpedt  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
This  fituation  he  defcribes  as  follows :  “  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Forks  of  the  Sufquehanna  appeared  very 
eligible,  on  account  of  the  healthfulnefs  of  its  fituation, 
and  its  proximity  to  fo  large  a  river.  We  then  employed 
ourfelves  in  examining  the  tradfs  near  the  town  of  North¬ 
umberland.  The  land  is  in  part  cleared  on  both  branches 
of  the  river,  within  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  town.  Within  about  two  miles  of  the  town  it  is  not 
to  be  bought  under  four  or  five  pounds  per  acre.  At  a 
greater  diftance,  from  three  to  two  pounds.  The  whole 
of  this  land  is  exceedingly  good,  and  fit  both  for  corn 
and  grazing  ;  particularly  the  latter,  on  account  of  its 
being  near  the  river.  The  land  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  town,  and  the  fame  from  the  river,  in 
an  uncleared  ftate,  may  be  bought  for  a  guinea  per  acre. 
The  ready  market,  both  for  wood  and  produce,  makes 
this  a  very  defirable  fituation.  The  mere  article  of  wood, 
within  three  miles  of  the  town,  will  more  than  pay  all  the 
expenfes  of  clearing.  This  is  a  very  populous  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  expenies  of  this  fituation  would  be  nearly 
thefe  :  100  acres  (which  it  feems  are  fufficient)  at  3I.  per 
acre,  300I. — iool.  or  lefs  to  be  advanced  at  firft,  and  the 
remainder  in  fmall  fums,  paying  legal  intereft;  but,  to 
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thofe  who  can  advance  the  whole,  confiderable  allowance 
is  made.  Labour  is  procured  at  about  two  ftiiilings  a-day  ; 
but  labourers  are  fcarce.  The  houfeand  barn  would  coif 
about  200I.  and  the  ftock,  at  firft,  about  iool.  Families, 
while  the  houfe,  &c.  are  preparing,  might  be  accommo¬ 
dated  with  houfes,  or  lodgings,  at  Northumberland,  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  Having  gained  this  information,  we 
loft  no  time  in  fetting  off’  again  for  Philadelphia,  with  a 
view  to  afcertain,  as  loon  as  poffible,  the  price  of  land  in 
other  fituations.  Having  heard  much  of  the  land  in  Lan- 
cafter-county,  we  returned  that  way;  but  we  were  foon 
fatisfied  refpefting  the  land  in  that  and  the  other  counties 
through  which  we  palled;  as  the  price  of  it  was  from  fix 
to  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  even  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  Sufquehanna.”  Letter  from  Pennfylvania  to  a 
Friend  in  England ;  Lond.  1795. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  fiouriftiing  poft-towm  in 
the  fore-mentioned  county,  fituated  on  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  north  and  weft  branches 
of  the  Sufquehanna;  regularly  laid  out,  and  contain¬ 
ing  about  120  houfes,  a  Prefbyterian  church,  and  an  aca¬ 
demy  :  two  miles  north  by  w'eft  of  Sunbury. 

NORTHUMBERL  AND,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bound¬ 
ed  eaft  by  Chefapeak-bay,  and  weft  by  Richmond,  con¬ 
taining  3900  free  inhabitants,  and  3903  Haves  :  twelve 
miles  from  Kinfale. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  county  of  Upper, Canada, 
bounded  eaft  by  the  county  of  Haftings,  and  the  portage 
of  the  Prefqu’ifle  de  Quinte;  fouth  by  L  ike  Ontario,  un¬ 
til  it  meets  the  vvefternmoft  point  of  Little  Bay;  thence 
by  a  line  running  north  160  W.  until  it  meets  the  fouth- 
ern  boundary  of  a  traft  of  land  belonging  to  the  Miflaf- 
faga  Indians,  and  thence  along  the’traft  parallel  to  Lake 
Ontario,  until  it  meets  the  north-wefternmoft  boundary 
of  the  county  of  Haftings.  This  county  comprehends  al  l 
the  iflands  near  to  it  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Bay  of 
Quinte;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  Fronts  Lake  Ontario. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  town  in  Grafton-county, 
New  Hampfhire,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Connefticut- 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Amonoofuck ;  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1779,  and  containing  205  inhabitants. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  I'SLANDS,  a  chain  of  iflands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  which  run  parallel  to  the  main  land,  at  the 
diftance  of  from  five  to  eight  miles;  of  various  height  and 
magnitude,  but  fcarcely  one  above  fifteen  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  many  not  four.  Lat.  21.  28.  to  22.  26.  S. 
Ion.  209.  50.  to  210.  54.  W. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  STRA'ITS,  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  between  the  iflands  of  Ca- 
lamianes  and  the  fhoals  of  Apo. 

NORTHWARD,  adj.  [ north  and  peapb,  Sax.]  Being 
towards  the  north. 

NORTHWARD  or  Northwards,  adv.  Towards  the 
north. — Going  northward  aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  any 
doubt  of  being  purfued,  at  lalt  they  crofted  the  ocean  to 
Spain.  Bacon. 

Northward  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  gp, 

Where  rocks  lie  cover’d  with  eternal  fnow.  Dryden. 

NOR'THWICH,  a  large  and  ancient  market-town, 
in  the  county  of  Chefter,  fituated  near  the  conflux  of 
the  rivers  Dane  and  Weaver,  at  the  diftance  of  18 
miles  from  the  city  of  Chefter,  and  174  from  London. 
The  ltreets  are  irregular  and  badly  paved,  and  many  of 
the  houfes  are  of  confiderable  antiquity.  The  townlhip 
of  Witton  adjoins  to  Northwich,  and  is  conlidered  as 
forming  part  of  the  town.  In  the  town  is  a  parochial 
chapel,  a  fpacious  edifice,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  its  choir,  being  femicircular ;  the  roof  of  the 
nave  is  adorned  w  ith  numerous  figures  jof  wicker  bafkets, 
fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  in  the  manufa&ure  of  fait.  A  gram- 
mar-fchool  was  founded  and  endowed  here  in  the  year 
1558,  by  the  rev.  fir  John  Deane,  reftor  of  St.  Bartbolo- 
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mew  the  Great  in  London.  The  government  of  thefchool 
is  veiled  in  twelve  truflees,  by  whom  the  mailer  and  fcho- 
lars  are  appointed. 

From  the  central  fituation  of  Northwich,  the  increafe 
of  its  population,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  falt-trade,  this 
town  is  become  a  place  of  great  refort.  A  very  confi- 
derable  market  is  held  on  Fridays;  and  two  fairs  annu¬ 
ally,  Aug.  2  and  Dec.  5,  which  continue  nearly  a  fort¬ 
night  each,  for  the  fale  of  Yorkfhire  and  Mancheiler  goods, 
and  for  various  other  commodities.  In  the  return  made 
to  parliament  in  the  year  1811,  Northwich  was  Hated  to 
contain  324.  houfes,  and  1382  inhabitants.  The  lower 
daffes  of  the  people  derive  employment  from  a  cotton- 
faflory  recently  eltablifhed ;  and  from  the  falt-trade, 
which,  though  carried  on  to  great  extent  in  feveral  parts 
of  this  county,  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Northwich.  Here  the  fait  is  manufaflured  not 
only  from  the  brine-fprings,  but  alfo  from  the  natural 
rock,  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  this  town  and  its  vicinity. 

The  beds  of  foffil  fait  in  this  diflrift  feem  to  be  limited, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  valleys  of  the  Weaver  and 
of  its  tributary  llreams.  In  the  fame  tradl  of  country, 
falt-fprings  frequently  make  their  appearance,  and  fome- 
times  contain  between  25  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
muriat  of  foda  ;  thus  indicating  a  degree  of  flrength  fu- 
perior  to  that  which  is  manifefted  by  thofe  of  Hungary, 
Germany,  or  France,  and  nearly  approximating  to  the 
perfed  faturation  of  the  brine.  The  rock-falt  of  North¬ 
wich,  which  was  difcovered  about  140  years  ago,  in  fearch- 
ing  for  coal,  conflfts  of  two  great  flrata  or  beds,  lying 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  feparated  by  feveral 
layers  of  indurated  clay  ;  which  exhibit  a  very  uniform 
thicknefs  of  ten  or  eleven  yards,  are  irregularly  pene¬ 
trated  by  veins  of  the  foflil  fait,  and  contain  gypfum,  in 
varying  proportions,  and  under  different  appearances,  but 
no  marine  exuviae,  nor  any  organic  remains.  The  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  upper  bed  of  lalt  at  Northwich  has  been  Hat¬ 
ed  to  vary  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  :  that  of  the  lower 
bed  has  never  yet  been  afcertainea  in  any  one  of  the  mines 
in  this  diflrifr.  The  workings  in  this  lower  flratum  are 
ufually  begun  at  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
yards,  and  are  carried  down  for  five  or  fix  yards,  through 
what  forms,  as  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  the  purefi 
portion  of  the  bed.  In  one  of  the  mines  a  (haft  has  been 
funk  to  a  level  of  fourteen  yards  Hill  lower,  without  pref- 
ling  through  the  body  of  rock-falt.  We  have  thus  an 
afcertained  thicknefs  of  this  bed,  of  about  forty  yards, 
and  no  diredl  evidence  that  it  may  not  extend  to  a  confi- 
derably  greater  depth.  The  purity  and  the  external  form 
of  the  rock-falt  vary  confiderably  in  different  parts  of  the 
fame  flratum ;  and  it  is  the  finer  portion  of  the  lower 
bed  which  is  at  prefent  worked  in  the  Northwich  mine. 
In  fome  parts,  where  pillars  fix  or  eight  yards  fquare  form 
•the  fupport  of  the  mine,  the  appearance  of  the  cavity  is 
Angularly  Hriking;  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  effedl  is 
greatly  increafed,  if  the  mine  be  illuminated  by  candles 
fixed  to  the  fide  of  the  rock.  The  fcene  thus  formed 
would  almofl  appear  to  realize  the  magic  palaces  of  the 
eaflern  poets.  It  is  efiimated  that  the  average  quantity 
of  rock-falt  extrafted  from  the  Northwich  mines  amounts 
to  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand  tons  ;  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  exported  to  Ireland  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  remainder 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  fait,  by  folution 
and  fubfequent  evaporation.  See  Cheshire,  vol.  iv.  and 
Muria,  vol.  xvi. 

About  four  miles  from  Northwich  is  Vale  Royal  Abbey, 
the  feat  of  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  efq.  A  monaflery  of 
this  name  was  founded  here,  for  Ciliercian  monks,  by 
prince  Edward,  afterwards  king  Edward  I.  No  part  of 
the  ancient  abbey  is  now  remaining,  though  fome  places 
retain  appellations  connected  with  monadic  difcipline. 
The  hall  of  the  prefent  manfion  was  ereCted  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  it  is  nearly  feventy 
feet  in  length.  The  wings  have  been  recently  rebuilt. 
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The  apartments  are  embellilhed  with  numerous  portraits, 
fome  of  which  are  of  diflinguifhed  eminence.  The  library 
is  large  and  valuable.  Britijh  Diredory,  vol.  iv.  Beauties 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  Holland's  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Chejhire,  Tranf.  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  i. 

NOR'THWOLD,  a  pleafant  village  near  Methwold,  in 
Norfolk,  watered  by  the  river  Oufe,  which  is  navigable 
from  Stoke-bridge  to  Lynn,  for  gangs  of  lighters,  with 
coals,  corn,  malt,  and  other  merchandife.  This  place  is 
eighty-four  miles  from  London,  feventeen  from  Lynn, 
ten  from  Swaffham,  eleven  from  Thetford,  and  ten  from 
Walton,  all  market-towns.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool. 
Northwold  and  its  vicinity  grow  fine  barley,  of  a  peculiar, 
fort,  noted  for  making  curious  malt,  not  to  be  exceeded, 
if  equalled,  in  the  kingdom,  having  always  obtained  the 
firit  prices  at  Ware,  and  the  London  markets.  See  Meth¬ 
wold,  vol.  xv. 

About  five  miles  from  this  place  is  Weeting,  the  feat 
of  the  late. earl  of  Mountrath,  one  of  the  larged  and  bed- 
built  modern  houfes  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The 
doors  and  window-frames  are  folid  mahogany,  very  highly 
finilhed ;  and  the  whole  mod  elegantly  furniflied.  The 
manor,  which  abounds  with  game,  adjoins  thofe  of  Geo. 
Nelthorpe,  efq.  Linford  Hall ;  Henry  Partridge,  efq.  of 
Cranwich  ;  lord  Petrie  of  Buckenham-houfe ;  and  that 
of  J.  P.  Galway,  efq.  at  Tofts  hall. 

Thefe  are  all  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Northwold, 
adjoining  to  which  is  Didlington  Hall,  belonging  to  Col. 
Wilfon;  and  Hilborough  Hall.  About  one  mile  from 
Hilborough  is  Rodney  Hall,  lately  the  refidence  of  George 
Talburgh,  efq.  Adjoining  this  is  Little  Creflingham,  a 
newly-ereCted  fporting-lodge,  built  by  lord  Claremont. 
Wilkes's  Britijh  Dircdory. 

NOR'THWOOD,  an  interior  and  elevated  townfiiip  of 
America,  in  Rockinghatn-county,  New  Hampfhire ;  in 
which,  and  on  its  borders,  is  a  number  of  fmall  ponds 
whofe  waters  fupply  Pifcataqua  and  Suncook  rivers  ;  in¬ 
corporated  in  1773,  and  containing  950  inhabitants: 
about  thirty-nine  miles  north-wed  of  Portfmouth. 

NOR'TON,  a  village  and  parilh  in  Derbyfliire,  eight 
miles  from  Chederfield,  and  four  from  Sheffield.  It  takes 
its  name  apparently,  according  to  Dr.  Pegge,  from  its 
being  in  the  mod  northern  part  of  Derbyfliire.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  James.  It  was  given  to  the 
abbey  of  Beauchief,  by  its  founder,  Robert  Fitz-Ralph  ; 
and  was  appropriated  to  that  monaltery,  which  was  diflant 
about  two  miles  from  Norton.  The  prefent  impropriator 
of  the  great  tithes  is  Samuel  Shore,  efq.  The  prefent  in¬ 
cumbent,  Henry  Pearfon,  LL.B.  is  alfo  patron  of  the 
vicarage  ;  which  is  a  difcharged  living,  and  is  rated  in  the 
king’s  books  at  45!.  3s.  6d.  With  the  aid  of  feveral  bene- 
fa<5tions,  the  endowment  is  now  about  150I.  a-year.  In  the 
church  is  the  monument  (without  infcription)  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  of  John  Blythe  bp.  of  Salifbury,  and 
Geffrey  Blythe  bp.  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  (who  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  natives  of  Norton  ;)  and  the  tomb  of 
their  elder  brother  Richard.  There  are  alfo  monuments 
to  the  families  of  Eyre  of  Brad  way,  Bullock,  Morewood, 
Gill,  Clarke,  and  Bagfhaw.  The  number  of  houfes  in 
Norton,  in  1811,  was  300;  of  families  305,  confiding  of 
1446  males,  and  1527  females.  A  fatisfaCtory  defcription 
of  the  parilh  may  be  feen  in  Meflrs.  Lyfons’s  Topographi¬ 
cal  Account  of  Derbylhire,  recently  publilhed.  Gent. 
Mag.  June  1818. 

NOR'TON,  a  village  in  Norfolk.  See  vol.  xiv.  p.  513. 

NOR'TON,  a  market-town  in  Oxfordffiire.  See  Chip¬ 
ping  Norton,  vol.  iv. 

NOR'TON,  a  townfiiip  of  America,  in  Briflol  county, 
Maflachufetts  ;  thirty-three  miles  fouth  of  Boflon;  incor¬ 
porated  in  1711,  and  containing  1481  inhabitants.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  nails  and  of  ochre. — A  fettlement 
on  the  north-ead  coad  of  Cape  Breton  ifland. — A  town 
of  South  Carolina  3  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of 
Columbia. 
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NOR'TON  (Thomas).  All  that  can  ’oe  traced  concern¬ 
ing  this  learned  gentleman  is,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant, 
if  not  a  native,  of  Sharpenhaule,  or  Sliarpenhoe,  in  Bed- 
fordfhire  ;  that  he  was  either  a  clergyman  or  a  barriller  at 
law,  but  a  zealous  Calvinift,  in  the  beginning  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  as  appears  by  feveral  trails,  printed 
together  in  8vo.  1569.  He  was  counfel  to  the  Stationers’ 
Company,  in  whofe  books  we  find  accounts  of  the  fees 
paid  to  him  fet  down,  the  laft  of  which  was  between  the 
years  1583  and  1584,  within  which  period  we  imagine  he 
died.  He  was  contemporary  with  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
and  afliftant  to  them  in  their  noted  verfion  of  the  Pfalms, 
twenty-feven  of  which  he  turned  into  Englilh  metre,  to 
which,  in  all  the  editions  of  them,  the  initials  of  his  name 
are  prefixed.  He  alfo  tranilated  into  Englilh  feveral  fmall 
Latin  pieces,  particularly  Dean  Nowell’s  Catechifm,  upon 
which  tranflation  the  dean  bellowed  this  commendation  ; 
that  “  whoever  carefully  reads  this  Englilh  verfion  will 
learn  to  fpeak  and  write  our  native  tongue  with  greater 
propriety  and  accuracy  than  is  generally  done.”  Norton, 
being  a  dole  intimate  and  fellow-ftudent  with  Thomas 
Sackville,  afterwards  earl  of  Dorfet,  joined  with  him  in 
the  compofing  of  one  dramatic  piece,  of  which  Norton 
wrote  the  firft  three  ads,  entitled  “  Ferrex  and  Porrex,” 
8vo.  1571  ;  previoully  printed,  and  fubfequently  reprint¬ 
ed,  under  the  title  of  “  Gorboduc.”  Biographia  Drama- 
ticit.  Churton's  Life  of  Nowell. 

NOR'TON  (John),  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
who  publilhed  “  The  Scholar’s  Vade-mecum;”  by  which 
he  wanted  to  introduce  anew  mode  of  fpelling  founded 
upon  the  derivation  of  words :  as  inimie,  enemy,  from 
inimicus  ;  name,  for  name,  from  nomen,  &c.  Jones's  Biog. 

NOR'TON  (KING’s),  a  town  in  Worcefterlhire,  with 
2807  inhabitants,  including  946  employed  in  trade  and 
manufaftures  :  feven  miles  north  of  Broomfgrove. 

NORTON  on  the  MOO'RS,  a  parilh  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  containing  two  townlhips :  Norton,  which  in 
1811  contained  300  houfes,  298  families,  and  1586  inha¬ 
bitants;  and  Bemerlley,  which  has  41  houfes,  38  families, 
and  175  inhabitants.  The  populution  of  the  whole  parilh 
was  therefore  1761  perfons,  of  whom  900  were  males,  and 
816  females.  The  number  of  families  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture  was  222,  and  in  trade  100.  The  remaining  families 
fell  under  a  different  defcription. 

The  church  is  a  fmall  brick  building,  with  a  nave  and 
fide-aifies  ;  a  chancel  at  the  eaft,  and  fquare  tower  at  the 
weft,  end  of  the  nave.  The  tower  has  a  panfpet-wall  at 
the  top,  on  each  corner  of  which  is  a  ball  or  fmall  globe: 
it  is  remarkable  for  containing  the  only  doors  of  entrance; 
the  chief  of  which  is  on  the  weft  fide,  and  leads  into  the 
body  of  the  church.  A  gallery  at  the  weft  end  is  entered 
by  a  flight  of  fteps  on  the  north  fide,  and  on  the  outfide 
of  the  tower,  which  is  alfo  the  way  to  the  belfry,  and  lla- 
tion  for  the  ringers. 

Two  tables  of  benefaflions  in  the  church,  record  the 
following  charities  to  the  poor. 

Firjl  fable. — Mr.  John  Pott,  fchoolmafter  of  Norton, 
left  the  ufe  of  iol.  yearly,  for  ever,  to  the  poor  houfe- 
liolders  of  the  parilh  of  Norton. — Hugh  Ford,  late  of  the 
nearer  fide  of  the  water,  left  the  ufe  of  4I.  yearly,  for  ever, 
to  the  poor. — Hugh  Meare,  late  of  Norton-hall  Houfes, 
left  the  ufe  of  5I.  yearly,  for  ever,  to  the  poor. — William 
Sherratt,  late  of  Bearftone,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  left 
the  ufe  of  iol.  yearly,  forever,  to  the  poor.— William 
Meare  late  of  Pott-Ihrigley,  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  left 
the  fum  of  50s.  yearly,  for  ever,  out  of  a  field  called  An- 
nat’s  field. — William  Ford,  father  of  the  aforefaid  Hugh 
Ford,  of  the  nearer  houfe  to  Norton,  on  Ford  Green,  left 
the  ufe  of  61.  yearly,  for  ever,  whereof  40s.  was  loft. — 
William  Forde,  late  of  the  further  fide  the  water,  left 
the  ufe  of  aol.  yearly,  for  ever,  to  the  poor. — Ellen  Forde, 
daughter  to  the  faid  William  Forde,  left  the  ufe  of  20I. 
yearly,  for  ever,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  fchool¬ 
mafter. — Mr.  Thomas  Sherrett  left  the  intereft  of  iol.  for¬ 
ever  to  the  poor  of  this  parilh. 
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Second  Table. — Ellen,  wife  of  the  aforefaid  William 
Forde,  left  the  ufe  of  30I.  yearly  forthe  ufe  of  a  fthool- 
mafter;  and  the  ufe  of  30I.  yearly,  for  ever,  to  the  ufe  of 
the  poor  houfeholders  ;  to  be  dealt  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
aforefaid  William  Forde’s  heires. — Sir  John  Bowyer, 
knight  and  baronet,  left  3I.  the  intereft  whereof  is  yearly 
to  be  dealt  in  bread. — Mr.  Jofiah  Keeling,  late  of  Milton, 
left  in  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Meare  and  Elizabeth  Ed¬ 
wards,  his  executors,  the  fum  of  12I.  the  intereft  whereof 
is  to  be  laid  out  in  bread  ;  to  be  diftributed  amongft  the 
poor  of  the  parilh  publicly  in  the  church,  every  firft 
Sunday  in  the  month,  yearly,  for  ever,  at  the  difcretion 
of  Benjamin  Meare  aforefaid. — Hugh  Forde,  of  Forde 
Green,  did,  in  his  life-time,  give  the  furthermoft  pew, 
fituated  in  the  north  end  of  the  gallery,  and  all  the 
fitting  in  the  arch  in  the  wall,  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
gallery,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poore  inhabitants  of  this  parilh 
for  ever. 

The  living  is  at  prefent  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Stoke  upon 
Trent ;  but,  by  an  a£l  of  parliament  palled  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  upon  the  death,  ceflion,  or  other  voidance,  of 
the  prefent  incumbent,  it  becomes  a  reftory  ;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  prefent  emoluments  (except  50I.  a-year,  now 
allowed  by  the  redlor  of  Stoke),  will  be  endowed  with  all 
the  great  and  fmall  tithes  of  the  to  wnlhip  of  Norton,  which 
at  prefent  belong  to  the  redtor  of  Stoke. 

There  are  three  meeting-houfes  for  diflenters  in  this 
parilh ;  the  largeft  of  which  is  in  the  village  of  Norton. 
Norton  lies  on  the  public  road  between  Newcaftle  and 
Leek,  about  five  miles  from  the  former  place. 

The  chief  places,  or  hamlets,  in  the  parilh,  befides  the 
village  of  Norton,  are  Milton,  Whitfield,  Ford  Green, 
Norton  Green,  Ball  Green,  Bemerlley,  Woodhoufe-lane, 
Brown  Edge,  Badiley  Edge,  &c.  The  two  laft  are  com¬ 
mons,  containing  feveral  cottages  ;  fome  fcattered,  and 
feveral  nearly  adjacent. 

According  to  that  ancient  record,  the  Telia  de  Nevill, 
compiled  19  and  24  Hen.  III.  Norton  belonged  to  William 
of  Norton  and  Edward  of  Stafford,  who  held  it  of  Nic. 
Baron  of  Stafford.  Heakley-iiall,  or  “  Heekleigh,”  is  an 
ancient  manfion  noticed  in  the  fame  document  as  being 
then  the  refidence  of  Tho.  Corbet.  It  is  now  a  farm- 
lioufe  in  this  parilh,  near  to  Norton  Green  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  C.  B.  Adderley,  efq.  of  the  Hams,  near  Coles- 
liill,  Warwicklhire,  who  is  joint  lord  of  the  manor,  with 
John  Sparrow,  efq.  of  Bilhton  near  Stafford,  and  owmer 
of  extenfive  and  valuable  property  in  the  parilh. 

Coal  abounds  in  this  parilh,  and  is  gotten  at  various 
depths;  fome  pits  are  eighty  yards  deep  and  more.  The 
ftrata  vary  from  three  to  feven  feet  in  thicknefs.  The 
principal  works  are  at  ornear  Ford  Green,  Whitfield,  and 
Bemerlley.  At  the  former  place  the  price  is  five-pence 
the  cwt.  or  8s.  4d.  per  ton.  A  work  called  Cocklhead 
colliery,  at  or  near  Norton  Green,  formerly  employed  a 
number  of  hands  ;  but  it  has  been  difeontinued  for  feve¬ 
ral  years.  The  engine,  which  drew  off  the  water  from 
the  mine,  is  now  employed,  in  the  fummer-time,  in  pump¬ 
ing  water  into  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal.  The  power  of 
this  piece  of  mechanifm  is  very  great ;  and  the  quantity 
of  water  which  it  draws  from  out  of  the  mines  is  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  it  is  faid  the  Canal  Company  pay  at  the 
rate  of  five  guineas  for  each  day  the  engine  works,  for 
their  ufe  of  the  water.  A  clay  of  great  rarity  and  value 
is  found  in  this  parilh;  alfo  in  the  Bemerlley  town- 
Ihip.  It  is  that  fort  which  is  ufed  at  forges  in  melting 
fmall  pieces  of  iron.  Its  power  to  withftand  heat  is  be¬ 
yond  the  common  fire-brick,  or  fagger-clay  ;  and  it  is  faid 
to  be  ten  times  its  value. 

NORTON  St.  PHIL'IPS,  or  Norton  Comi'tis,  .a. 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  The  mar¬ 
ket,  which  was  on  Fridays,  is  difeontinued;  but  it  has  a 
fair  on  the  ill  of  May,  for  cattle,  lheep,  horfes,  cloth,  and 
pedlary.  It  is  fix  miles  north  ofFrome,  and  feven  fouth- 
weft  of  Bath 

NORTON  SOU'ND,  a  large  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
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North  America,  difcovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  the  year 
1778,  amj  named  from  fir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards 
lord  Gfantley,  the  friend  of  Lieut.  King,  who  examined 
it.  This  bay  extends  to  the  northward  as  far  as  lat.  64.  55. 
The  people  adjoining  to  this  bay  did  not  appear  to  our 
navigators  to  differ,  either  as  to  their  fize  or  features, 
from  thofe  whom  they  had  found  on  other  parts  of  the 
coaft,  Nootka  excepted.  Their  clothing,  which  confifted 
principally  of  deer-fkins,  was  made  after  the  fame  fafhion  ; 
and  they  obferved  the  cuftom  of  boring  their  under  lips, 
and  fixing  ornaments  to  them.  Their  dwellings  confifted 
of  a  floping  roof,  without  any  fide-walls,  compofed  of 
logs,  and  covered  with  grafs  and  earth ;  the  floor  was  laid 
with  logs,  the  entrance  being  at  one  end  ;  the  fire-place 
juft  within  it ;  and  a  fmall  hole  was  made  near  the  door 
to  let  out  the  finoke.  Brooms  and  fpruce,  and  alfo  fifh, 
were  obtained  in  exchange  for  knives,  beads,  and  other 
trifles  ;  but  the  article  chiefly  valued  was  iron.  The  ber¬ 
ries  which  were  procured  here  were  wild  currant-berries, 
hurtle-berries,  partridge-berries,  and  heath-berries.  From 
the  elevated  fpot  on-  which  Lieut.  King  furveyed  the 
found,  he  could  diftinguifh  many  extenfive  valleys,  with 
rivers  running  through  them,  well-wooded,  and  bounded 
by  hills  of  a  gentle  afcentand  moderate  height.  One  of 
thefe  rivers,  which  runs  to  the  north-weft,  appeared  to  be 
confiderable,  and  to  empty  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  the  head 
of  the  bay.  The  trees  were  found  to  be  larger  by  thofe 
who  advanced  from  the  bay  farther  into  the  country. 
The  bay  in  which  our  navigators  anchored,  lay  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  it,  and  was  called  by  the  natives  Chack- 
toole.  The  ftation  was  indifferent,  being  expofed  to  the 
fouth  and  fouth-w'eft  winds  ;  nor  is  there  a  harbour  in  all 
the  found.  From  feventy-feven  fets  of  lunar  obfervations, 
the  longitude  of  the  anchoring-place,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  found,  was  found  to  be  197.  13.  W.  lat.  64.  31.  N. 
Variation  of  the  compafs,  25.45.E.  Dip  of  the  needle, 
76.25.  The  night-flood  rofe  almoft  two  or  three  feet  5 
and  the  day-flood  was  hardly  perceivable.  Cooke's  Third 
Voyage,  vol.  ii. 

NOR'VENICH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Roer  :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Dueren. 

NOR'VI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  :  fixteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Saffari. 

NO'RUM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  :  twen¬ 
ty  miles  fouth  of  Uddevalla. 

NORUNGA'H,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty 
three  miles  weft  of  Gayah. 

NOR'WALK,  a  pleafant  poft-town  of  North  America, 
in  Fairfield-county,  Connecticut,  on  the  north  fide  of 
Long-Ifland  Sound,  containing  a  congregational  and 
epifcopal  church,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  compact 
houles,  with  514  inhabitants.  The  townfhip,  which  was 
fettled  in  1651,  is  fituated  in  a  fertile  wheat-country. 
It  has  iron-works,  and  a  number  of  mills;  and  carries 
on  a  fmall  trade  to  New  York  and  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is 
thirteen  miles  fouth-weft  from  Fairfield. 

NOR'WALK  I'SLANDS,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  in 
Long-Ifland  Sound,  near  the  coaft  of  Connecticut.  Lat-. 
41.4.  N.  Ion.  72.  22.  W. 

NOR'WAY,  a  country  of  Europe,  lying  between  the 
57th  and  72d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
5th  and  31ft  degrees  of  longitude  eaft  from  London; 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  entrance  from  the  Baltic, 
called  the  Scaggerac,  or  Categate;  on  the  weft  and  north 
by  the  northern  fea,  and  on  the  eaft  by  a  long  chain  of 
mountains  under  different  names,  which  feparates  it  from 
Sweden.  Its  extent  and  dimenfions  have  not  been  pre- 
cifely  afeertained.  Geographers  have  differed  about  its 
limits  northward;  and,  therefore,  fome  have  made  its 
length  1100  miles,  and  others  have  ftated  it  at  750  miles, 
its  breadth  at  170,  and  its  area  in  fquare  miles  71,400.  Its 
capital  has  been  either  Bergen  or  Chriftiania. 

Norway  is  formed  by  nature  into  two  great  divifions, 
viz.  Northern,  and  Southern  or  Proper  Norway,  feparated 
from  each  other  by  the  fmall  (Swedifli)  province  of  Hern- 
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dahl.  Northern  Norway  is  a  long  and  narrow  flip  of  land 
extending  as  far  as  North  Cape,  the  moft  northern  point 
of  Europe  ;  it  is  divided  into  Nordland  and  Finmark,  and 
comprehended  in  the  government  of  Drontheim.  South¬ 
ern  or  Proper  N  orway  is  bounded  as  we  have  already  ftated; 
and  is  divided  into  four  diocefes  or  governments,  viz. 
Aggerhuus  or  Chriftiania,  Chriftianfand,  Bergen,  and 
Drontheim.  _  Although  Norway  comprehends  a  large 
tract  of  territory;  yet,  on  account  of  its  rocky  foil  and 
unfavourable  climate,  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not 
correfpond  to_  the  extent  of  the  country.  The  amount 
of  its  population  is  eftimated  at  700,000  or  750,000  fouls. 

Norway  was  formerly  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
governed  by  its  own  hereditary  fovereigns.  Its  original 
population  confifts  of  Fins  and  Laplanders  ;  and  its  fove- 
reignty,  originally  founded  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Nor¬ 
way,  around  the  modern  city  of  Chriftiania,  was  gradu¬ 
ally  extended;  and  Harold  Harfagre,  about  A.d!  910, 
became  mailer  of  all  Norway.  In  the  reign  of  Olaf  I. 
Norway  and  Zealand  were  converted  to  Chriftianity.  On 
the  demife  of  Hagen  or  Haken  V.  in  1319,  without  male 
illue,  his  grandfon,  in  the  female  line,  Magnus  Smok,  uni¬ 
ted  the  kingdoms  or  Sweden  and  Norway.  Magnus  was 
fucceeded  on -the  throne  of  Norway  by  his  fon  Hagen 
or  Haken  VI.  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wal- 
demar  III.  king  of  Denmark,  A.D.  1363  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  marriage  the  three  crowns  of  the  north 
were  united.  On  the  death  of  her  fon  Olaf  V.  Margaret 
afeended  the  throne  of  Denmark. and  Norway  in  1387, 
and  that  of  Sweden  in  1389.  On  her  death  the  crown 
defeended  to  her  hufband,  as  fome  fay,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  her  nephew,  Eric  of  Pomerania.  Sweden  was 
afterwards  feparated  from  Denmark  by  the  valour  and 
addrefs  of  Guftavus  Vafa  ;  but  Norway  continued  united 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark  till  the  year  1814. 

Norway  and  Denmark  had,  as  we  have  feen,  been  go¬ 
verned  by  the  fame  rulers  for  four  centuries;  and  had 
become,  both  from  intimate  intercourfe  and  popular  feel¬ 
ing,  an  integral  part  of  the  monarchy.  Denmark  had 
been  cruelly  treated  during  the  war;  and  there  was  only" 
one  moment  in  which  Are  had  a  profpedt  of  feparatino- 
herfelf  from  France;  this  was  at  the  end  of  1812,  after 
Bonaparte’s  forces  had  perilhed  in  Ruflia.  She  availed 
herfelf  of  it,  and  opened  a  negociation  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ruflia,  which  would  in  all  probability  have  proceeded 
to  an  amicable  conclusion,  had  not  thefe  powers,  in  the 
ftrait  of  the  preceding  year,  come  under  an  engagement 
to  Bernadotte,  which  implied  the  ceflion  of  Norway  to 
Sweden.  This  cruel  circumftance  threw  the  Danes  once 
more  into  connection  with  France.  When  the  battle  of 
Leipfic  had  confirmed  the  liberation  of  Germany,  Ber¬ 
nadotte  had  the  power  of  afferting  by  force  of  arms  his 
claim  to  Norway.  He  invaded  Holllein  ;  and,  after  feve- 
ral  fevere  conflidls,  obliged  the  Danilh  court  to  fubferibe 
to  the  ceflion  of  that  valuable  part  of  its  dominions,  in 
return  for  Swedifli  Pomerania,  which  was  fubfequently 
exchanged  with  Pruflia  for  a  part  of  the  country  of  Lauen- 
burg,  and  a  pecuniary  confideration. 

It  has  been  feen,  under  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii. 
p.340,  1.  that  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  the 
crown-prince  of  Denmark  to  preferve  Norway  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  ftate.  But  its  fate  was  fealed.  Its  union 
with  Sweden  was  determined  in  a  Norwegian  diet,  when 
all  oppolition  was  found  to  be  in  vain,  on  the  20th  of 
OCtober,  1814,  by  a  majority  of  74  to  5;  and,  on  the 

Sf Number*  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Norway.  The  ceremonial  part  of  the  t  ran  faction 
was  executed  by  the  crown-prince  (Bernadotte),  who, 
accompanied  by  his  fon  prince  Ofcar,  took  his  departure 
on  the  8th  of  November  from  Frederickfliall,  and,  crofting 
the  boundary  at  Schoonen,  proceeded  by  Mofs  to  Chrif- 
tiania,  where  he  was  received  with  all  due  honours  by  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  on  the  9th  ;  and  on  the  10th 
proceeded  in  ftate  to  the  diet,  to  receive  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  king  Charles,  and  to  tranfmit 
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to  them  his  majefty’s  oath  to  govern  according  to  the 
con  lli  tut  ion  and  the  laws.  On  this  occafion  the  crown- 
prince  delivered  an  addrefs,  declaring  that  the  Swedilh 
and  Norwegian  nations  Ihould  always  remain  two  na¬ 
tions,  equal  and  independent,  though  united;  the  great 
balls  of  their  union  being  their  geographical  pofition, 
their  fimilarity  of  origin  and  chara&er,  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  zeal  for  liberty,  refpedl  for  property,  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  reprefentative  government ;  and,  fpeaking  of 
liimfelf,  he  added,  “  Amidlt  the  din  of  arms,  and  whilft 
on  the  German  foil  I  marched,  together  with  the  allies 
of  Sweden,  to  combat  the  molt  horrible  tyranny  that 
ever  opprelfed  Europe,  I  looked  to  no  other  reward  for 
my  labours  than  the  prefen t  moment;  and  the  peaceful 
palm  which  I  receive  this  day  is  far  dearer  to  me  than 
all  the  laurels  of  vidtory.”  The  day  following,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ftate  was  formed ;  and  field-marlhal  count  von  Ellen 
-  was  inverted  as  rtadtholder,  or  viceroy,  of  Norway. 

The  followingare  the  chief  articles  of  the  Conllitution 
of  Norway,  as  promulgated  about  the  fame  time  : 

Art.  i.  Norway  is  an  hereditary  kingdom,  free,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  indivifible,  united  with  Sweden  under  the 
authority  of  a  king.  The  form  of  government  is  a  mo¬ 
derate  monarchy. 

5.  Jews  continue  excluded. 

6.  The  inheritance  of  the  crown  is  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  fucceflion  eftablilhed  in  Sweden  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1810. 

7.  When  there  is  no  prince  in  the  line  of  fuccertion,  the 
king  may  propofe  his  fuccefl'or  at  the  lame  time  to  the 
States  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  If  the  propofal  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  two  nations  may  nomi¬ 
nate  from  among  themfelves  a  committee  empowered  to 
fix  the  choice,  in  cafe  any  of  the  perfons  propofed  Ihould 
not  unite  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  two  nations. 

9.  The  king  arrives  at  years  of  majority  in  Norway  at 
the  fame  time  as  in  Sweden. 

11.  The  coronation  takes  place  at  Chriftiania  or  at 
Drontheim. 

12.  The  king  every  year  partes  fome  time  in  Norway, 
unlefs  prevented  by  great  obltacles. 

13.  The  council  of  ftate,  which  the  king  nominates,  is 
compofed  of  a  viceroy  or  governor-general,  a  minifter  of 
ftate,  and  at  leaft  feven  members. 

14.  In  the  king’s  abfence,  the  internal  government  is 
directed  by  the  viceroy  and  five  counfellors  of  ftate.  The 
viceroy  has  two  voices.  During  the  king’s  prefence,  the 
functions  of  the  viceroy  ceafe,  and  he  is  only  firft  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate.  The  powers  attached  to  that  office  can 
only  be  exercifed  during  a  fixed  period.-  The  governor- 
general  may  be  either  Norwegian  or  Swede  ;  but  the  coun¬ 
cilors  of  ftate  mull  be  Norwegians. 

15.  The  king  has  conllantly  with  him  the  Norwegian 
minifter  of  ftate  and  two  counfellors,  who  are  to  be  changed 
every  year.  They  are  prefent  at  the  refolves  of  the  king 
refpedling  Norway. 

25.  The  king  has  the  fupreme  command  of  the  forces 
by  lea  and  land  ;  yet  he  cannot,  without  the  confent  of 
the  diet,  fend  troops  to  the  fervice  of  foreign  powers,  or 
introduce  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom,  except  as 
auxiliaries  in  cafe  of  invafion. 

34.  The  Norwegian  minifter  of  ftate,  and  the  two  coun¬ 
fellors  of  ftate,  have  feats  in  the  Swedilh  council  of  ftate, 
and  may  deliver  their  opinions  on  queftions  interefting  to 
both  kingdoms. 

58.  The  diet  meets  every  five  years,  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  in  the  capital  or  any  other  city  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

63.  The  king  appoints  the  fpeakersof  the  two  chambers. 

69.  A  refolution  adopted  by  three  legal  diets  lhall  have 
the  force  of  law,  even  Ihould  the  king  not  aftent  thereto, 
provided  it  be  not  contrary  to  the  letter  or  the  fpirit  of 
the  conllitution. 

70.  The  diet  does  not  remain  aftembled  more  than  three 
months  without  permiffion  of  the  king. 
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82.  The  king  will  propofe  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
two  nations  alawq  to  theeffedl  that  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
may  reciprocally  obtain  the  rights  of  citizenfhip  in  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

99.  All  fubjedts  are  alike  liable  to  military  fervice  until 
the  age  of  tw'enty-five  years. 

Many  particulars  relative  to  Norway  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  article  Denmark,  (vol.  v.)  with  which 
this  country  was  fo  long  and  fo  clofely  connedled.  It  has 
been  there  remarked,  p.  726.  that  “  the  grand  chain  of 
mountains,  which  divides  it  from  Sweden,  is  known  by 
dillindt  appellations,  as  it  partes  through  different  pro¬ 
vinces.”  The  mountains  of  Joglefeld  inay  be  regarded 
as  its  fouthern  extremity,  which  does  not  here  extend  to 
that  point  of  Norway  called  Cape  Lindes,  the  Naze  of 
feamen,  but  branches  oft'  towards  the  eall.  Proceeding 
northwards,  Joglefeld  is  l'ucceeded  by  Buglefelcl  and  He - 
Itlcfeld.  Flar danger  Feld  forms  a  more  exteniive  denomi¬ 
nation,  and  detaches  a  branch  towards  the  fouth-weft. 
Under  the  parallel  of  lat.  61.  N.  the  chain  artumes  the 
name  of  Filcfeld,  followed  by  Sognefeld  and  Langfeld, 
which  terminates  a  little  beyond  62°.  The  chain  now  af- 
fiimes  a  winding  direction  from  weft  to  eaft ;  and  this  part, 
which  is  efteemed  one  of  the  higheft,  is  ftyled  Dofrafeld. 
Again  turning  to  the  north-eaft,  we  arrive  at  the  parts  to¬ 
wards  the  parallel  of  Drontheim,  which  are  generally  rec¬ 
koned  the  mod  elevated  ;  for  towards  Lapland  the  moun¬ 
tains  decline  in  height.  The  fucceffive  names  of  this 
central  portion  are  Rudfeld,  Sharsfeld,  and  Sulafeld.  Jo- 
mafeld  and  Borrafeld,  and  fome  other  local  appellations, 
are  continued  by  the  general  name  of  the  Mountains  of 
Kolen,  which  pafs  along  the  eall  and  fouth  of  Daniffi 
Lapland.  In  a  more  general  point  of  view,  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  chain,  running  nearly  north  and 
fouth,  and  terminating  at  the  province  of  Romfdal,  is 
called  Langfiall,  or  the  Long  Mountains.  Hence  the  part 
called  Dufrafiall  extends  towards  the  eaft,  ending  above 
the  Lake  of  Aurfund  or  Orefund  ;  where  it  again  pro¬ 
ceeds  almoft  due  north.  Here  alfo  a  confiderable  branch 
proceeds  by  Swucku,  See.  towards  Sweden.  The  third 
part  of  the  range,  from  the  north  of  Orefund  and  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  copper-mines  of  Roras,  is  called  the  Chain 
of  Kolen,  extending  between  Norway  and  Swedilh  Lap- 
land,  and  afterwards  bending,  in  the  form  of  a  horle-lhoe, 
on  the  fouth  of  Finmark. 

The  height  of  thefe  mountains  has  been  extremely  ex¬ 
aggerated,  and  even  compared  with  the  Swifs  Alps  ;  but 
it  has  been  afeertained,  from  fome  late  lurveys,  that  the 
higheft  are  not  more  than  6900  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea  ;  the  mountains  fall  to  the  weftern  fide  from  the 
diftance  of  eight  or  ten  Norwegian  miles,  (of  18,000  feet 
each,)  but  to  the  eaftern  from  that  of  forty.  The  higheft 
is  Dofrafial  in  Drontheim,  and  Tille  in  Bergen.  Kinne- 
kulle,  in  Weftro-Gothia,  is  only  815  Englilh  feet  above 
the  Lake  Wener,  or  931  above  the  fea.  Areikutan,  a  fo- 
litary  mountain  of  Jsemtland,  about  four  or  five  Swedilh 
miles  from  the  higheft  Alps  w'hich  feparate  Norway  and 
Sweden,  is  faid  to  be  6162  Englilh  feet  above  the  nearell 
rivers;  Swuckulloet  within  the  borders  of  Norway,  4558 
above  Lake  Famund,  and  that  lake  is  thought  to  be  2  or 
3000  above  the  fea;  and  finally  Sylfirellen,  on  the  borders 
of  Jeemtland,  is  3132  feet  perpendicular  from  the  height 
to  the  bale.  The  higheft  (harp  lummits  are  in  Norway,  as 
in  Swiflerland,  called  Horns,  as  Hornalen  in  Nordfiord, 
Sneehorn,  and  Skopftiorn,  in  Sundmoer,  Romfdal-horn, 
and  others.  Many  lofty  mountains  branch  out  on  the 
weft  towards  the  fea.  If  there  be  any  glaciers  in  Norw-ay 
or  Lapland,  they  have  efcaped  Scandinavian  refearch ; 
and  the  afpedt  of  the  mountains  rather  refembles  thofe  of 
Scotland  than  of  Swiflerland. 

The  breadth  and  lhapeof  thefe  mountains  likewife  vary 
in  different  parts;  and  travellingamong  them  is  extremely 
dangerous.  To  pafs  the  mountain  Hardanger,  a  man 
mult  travel  about  feventy  Englilh  miles,  whereas  Filefeld 
may  be  about  fifty  over.  Dofrefeld  is  the  higheft  raoun- 
3  N  tain 
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tain  of  Norway.  The  river  Drivane  winds  along  the  fide 
of  it  in  a  ferpentine  courfe,  foas  to  be  met  nine  times  by 
thofe  who  travel  the  winter-road  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
chain.  The  bridges  are  thrown  over  roaring  catarafts, 
and  but  indifferently  fattened  to  the  fteep  rocks  on  either 
fide  ;  fo  that  the  whole  exhibits  a  very  dPeadful  appear¬ 
ance,  fufficient  to  deter  the  traveller  from  hazarding  fuch 
a  dangerous  pafiage ;  for  which  real'on,  people  generally 
choofethe  road  over  Filefeld,  which  is  much  more  tedious. 
This,  however,  is  the  polt-road  ufed  by  the  king’s  car¬ 
riages.  The  way  is  diftinguilhed  by  polls  fixed  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  hundred  paces  from  each  other,  that,  in 
fnowy  or  dark  weather,  the  traveller  may  not  be  bewil¬ 
dered.  For  the  convenience  of  reiting  and  refrefhing, 
there  are  two  mountain -ftoves,  or  houfes,  maintained  on 
Filefeld,  as  well  as  upon  other  mountains,  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  public,  and  furnifhed  with  fire,  light,  and  kitchen 
utenfils.  Nothing  can  be  more  difmal  and  dreary  than 
thefe  mountains,  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  where  nei¬ 
ther  houfe,  tree,  nor  living  creature,  is  to  be  feen,  but 
here  and  there  a  folitary  rein-deer,  and  perchance  a  few 
wandering  Laplanders.  In  travelling  from  Sweden  to 
Nordenfeld,  there  is  only  one  way  ofavoiding  this  chain 
of  mountains-;  and  that  is,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
long  deep  valley,  extending  from  Romfdale  to  Guld- 
brandfdale.  In  the  year  1612,  a  body  of  a  thoufand  Scots, 
commanded  by  Sinclair,  and  fent  over  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Swedes,  were  put  to  the  fword  in  this  defile  by  the 
peafants  of  Guldbrand,  who  never  give  quarter. 

Befides  this  chain,  there  is  a  great  number  of  detached 
mountains  over  all  the  country,  that  form  valleys  and 
ridges,  inhabited  by  the  peafants.  Some  of  thefe  are  of 
confiderable  height,  and  others  exhibit  very  remarkable 
appearances.  In  failing  up  Joering  Creek  on  the  left  hand, 
the  fight  is  aftonilhed  with  a  group  of  mountains,  refem- 
bling  the  profpeft  of  a  city  with  old  Gothic  towers  and 
edifices.  In  the  pariflt  of  Oerlkong  is  the  high  mountain 
of  Skopfhorn,  the  top  of  which  reprefents  the  figure  of  a 
fortification,  with  regular  walls  and  baftions.  In  the  dif- 
trift  of  Hilgeland  appears  a  very  high  range  of  mountains, 
with  feven  pinnacles  or  crefts,  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Seven  Sifters,  difcernible  a  great  way  off  at  fea.  To 
the  fouthward  of  this  range,  though  in  the  fame  diftrifil, 
rifes  the  famous  mountain  Torg-hutten,  fo  called  becaufe 
the  fummit  refembles  a  man’s  head  with  a  hat  on,  un¬ 
der  which  appears  a  fingle  eye,  formed  by  an  aperture 
through  the  mountain,  150  ells  high,  and  3000  ells  in 
length.  The  fun  may  be  feen  through  this  furprifing  ca¬ 
vity,  which  is  paffable  by  the  foot  of  travellers.  On  the 
top  of  the  mountain  is  a  refervoir  of  water,  as  large  as  a 
moderate  fifh-pond  ;  in  the  lower  part  is  a  cavern,  through 
which  a  line  400  fathoms  in  length,  being  let  down,  did 
not  reach  the  bottom.  At  Herroe,  in  Sundmoer,  is  an¬ 
other  cavern  called  Doljleen,  fuppofed  to  reach  under  the 
lea  to  Scotland ;  which,  however,  is  no  more  than  an  idle 
tradition.  In  the  year  1750,  two  clergymen  entered  this 
fubterranean  cavity,  and  proceeded  a  confiderable  way, 
until  they  heard  the  fea  dafhing  over  their  heads;  the 
pafiage  was  as  wide  and  high  as  an  ordinary  church,  the 
fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted.  They  de- 
fcended  one  flight  of  natural  flairs  ;  but,  arriving  at  an¬ 
other,  they  were  afraid  to  penetrate  farther  :  they  had 
gone  fo  far,  however,  that  two  candles  were  confumed 
in  their  progrefs  and  return.  A  cavern  of  a  very  curious 
nature,  ferving  as  a  conduit  to  a  ftream  of  water,  pene¬ 
trates  through  the  fides  of  the  mountain  Litnur.  In  the 
diltridl  of  Rake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frederickfhall, 
are  three  cavities  in  a  rock,  one  of  which  is  fo  deep,  that 
a  fmall  (lone  dropped  down  does  not  reach  the  bottom  in 
lefs  than  two  minutes ;  and  then  the  found  it  produces  is 
pleafant  and  melodious,  not  unlike  the  found  of  a  bell. 

The  vail  mountains  and  rugged  rocks  that  deform  the 
face  of  this  country  are  productive  of  numberlefs  inconve¬ 
niences.  They  admit  of  little  arable  ground  ;  they  ren¬ 
der  the  country  in  fome  parts  impaffable,  and  every-where 
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difficult  to  travellers ;  they  afford  fhelter  to  wild  beafts, 
which  come  from  their  lurking-holes,  and  make  terrible 
havock  among  the  flocks  of  cattle  ;  they  expofe  the  ffieep 
and  goats,  as  well  as  the  peafants,  to  daily  accidents  of 
falling  over  precipices ;  they  occafion  fudden  torrents, 
and  falls  of  fnow,  which  defcend  with  incredible  impetuo- 
fity,  and  often  fweep  away  the  labours  of  the  hulband- 
man ;  and  they  are  fubjeft  to  dreadful  difruptions,  by 
which  huge  rocks  are  rent  from  their  fides,  and,  hurling 
down,  overwhelm  the  plains  below  with  inevitable  ruin. 
The  peafants  frequently  build  their  houfes  on  the  edge  of 
a  fteep  precipice,  to  which  they  mult  climb  by  ladders,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives  ;  and,  when  a  perfon  dies,  the 
corpfe  mud  be  let  down  with  ropes,  before  it  can  be  laid 
in  the  coffin.  In  winter  the  mail  is  often  drawn  up  the 
fides  of  fteep  mountains.  Even  in  the  king’s  road,  travel¬ 
lers  are  expofed  to  the  frequent  rifks  of  falling  over  thofe 
dreadful  rocks;  for  they  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  narrow 
pathways,  without  rails  or  riling  on  the  fides,  either  fhored 
up  with  rotten  ports,  or  fufpended  by  iron  bolts  faltened 
in  the  mountains.  In  the  narrow  pafs  of  Naeroe,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  way  of  this  kind,  which,  above  600  years  ago, 
the  famous  king  Surre  caufed  to  be  made  for  the  pafiage 
of  his  cavalry  ;  and  even  this  would  have  been  found  im¬ 
paffable  by  any  other  horfes  than  thole  of  Norway,  which 
are  ufed  to  climb  the  rocks  like  goats.  Another  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  road  is  that  between  Shoglladt 
and  Vang-in-Volders,  along  the  fide  of  a  fteep  mountain, 
in  fome  places  fo  narrow,  that,  if  two  travellers  on  horl'e- 
back  lhould  meet  in  the  night,  they  would  find  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  either  to  pafs  each  other  or  turn  back.  In  fuch  a 
cafe  their  lives  could  not  be  laved,  unlefs  one  of  them 
lhould  alight,  and  throw  his  horfe  headlong  into  the  lake 
below,  and  then  cling  to  the  rock,  until  the  other  could 
pafs.  When  a  Iheep  or  goat  makes  a  falfe  Hep  to  the  pro- 
jefilion  of  a  rock,  from  whence  it  can  neither  afcend  nor 
defcend,  the  owner  hazards  his  own  life  to  prelerve  that 
of  the  animal.  He  directs  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crols  flick  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  long  rope;  and,  when  he  arrives  at  the 
place  where  the  creature  Hands,  he  fallens  it  to  the  fame 
cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf.  Perhaps  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  is  held  by  one  perfon  only  ;  and  there  are 
fome  inftances  in  which  the  affiftant  has  been  dragged 
down  by  the  weight  of  his  friend,  fo  that  both  have  pe- 
rilhed.  When  either  man  or  bead  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  over  very  high  precipices,  they  have  not  only  been 
fuffocated  by  the  repercuffion  of  the  air,  but  their  bodies 
have  been  always  burft  before  they  reached  the  ground. 
Sometimes  entire  crefts  of  rocks,  many  fathoms  in  length 
and  breadth,  have  fallen  down  at  once,  creating  fitch  a 
violent  agitation  of  the  air,  as  feerned  a  prelude  to  the 
world’s  difl’olution.  At  Steenbroe  in  Laerdale,  a  ilupen- 
dous  mafs,  larger  than  any  caftle  in  the  univerfe,  appears 
to  have  been  levered  and  tumbled  from  the  mountain  in 
large,  lharp,  and  ragged,  fragments,  through  which  the 
river  roars  with  hideous  bellowing.  In  the  year  1731,  a 
promontory  on  Sundmoer,  called  Rammersleld,  that  hung 
over  Nordal  Creek,  l'uddenly  gave  way,  and  plunged  into 
the  water;  which  1  welled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  church 
of  Strand,  though  half  a  league  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
bank,  was  overflowed;  the  creek,  however,  was  not  filled 
up  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  filhermen  declare  they  find  no 
difference  in  the  depth,  which  is  laid  to  exceed  900  fathoms. 

The  remarkable  rivers  of  Norway  are  thefe :  The  Nied, 
ifluing  from  Tydalen,  on  the  borders  of  Sweden,  runs 
wellward  into  the  Lake  Selboe  5  and  afterwards,  turning 
to  the  northward,  paftes  by  the  city  of  Drontheim,  to 
which  it  anciently  gave  the  name  of  Nideros  and  JSidroJia. 
Sole  Ely,  that,  defcending  from  Sulafeld,  runs  with  a  rapid 
courfe  through  Nordaleinto  the  fea.  Gillen,  which  rifes 
near  Sffarsfeld  in  the  north  ;  and,  running  twenty  leagues 
wellward,  through  Aalen,  Hlotaaleu,  Storen,  and  Mel- 
huus,  di (charges  itfelf  into  the  fea  about  a  league  to  the 
weft  of  Drontheim.  In  the  year  1344,  this  river  buried 
x  itfelf 
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itfelf  underground;  from  whence  5t  again  burft  forth 
with  fuch  violence,  that  the  earth  and  ftones  thrown  up 
by  the  eruption  filled  the  valley,  and  formed  a  dam  ;  which, 
however,  was  foon  broken  and  walhed  away  by  the  force 
of  the  water.  Divers  churches,  48  farm-houfes,  with  250 
perfons,  were  deftroyed  on  this  occafion.  Otteroen,  a 
large  river,  taking  its  rife  from  the  mountain  Agde,  runs 
about  thirty  leagues  through  Seeterdale  and  Efie,  and 
difembogues  itfelf  into  the  catarafl  of  Wiland.  The 
river  Syre  rifes  near  the  mountain  Lang,  and  winds  its 
courfe  through  the  Vale  of  Syre  into  the  Lake  of  Lunde 
in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftianfand  ;  thence  it  continues  its 
way  to  the  lea,  into  which  it  difcharges  itfelf  through  a 
narrow  llrait  formed  by  two  rocks.  This  contraction 
augments  its  impetuofity,  fo  that  it  (hoots  like  an  arrow 
into  the  fea,  in  which  it  produces  a  very  great  agitation. 
Nid  and  Sheen  are  two  confiderable  rivers,  ifl'uing  out  of 
Tillemark.  Their  water-falls  have  been  diverted,  with 
infinite,  labour,  by  canals  and  palfages  cut  through  the 
rocks,  for  the  convenience  of  floating  down  the  timber. 
Tyrenord  of  Dramme,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ho- 
nifofl'e  joined  by  two  rivers  from  Oedale  and  Hadeland, 
and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  Bragnefs.  Loven 
riles  in  the  highelt  part  of  Nummedal,  and  runs  through 
Konfberg  to  the  fea  near  Laurwig.  Glomen  is  the  largeft 
river  of  Norway  ;  derives  its  origin  from  the  mountain 
Dofre,  from  whence  it  winds  all  along  the  plains  of  Oef- 
terdale  and  Sole;  then  joins  "the  Vorme,  another  confi¬ 
derable  river  riling  out  of  Mioes  and  Guldbrandfdale. 
Thefe,beingjoined,  traverfe  the  Lake  Oeyern  ;  and,  thence 
ifl'uing,  run  on  to  Sarp  near  Frederickftadt. 

At  any  great  diltance  from  the  fea,  the  rivers  of  Nor¬ 
way  are  not  navigable  for  veflels  of  confiderable  burden  ; 
for,  though  in  many  places  there  be  fufficient  depth  of 
water,  yet  the  falls  caufed  by  the  intervening  rocks  and 
cliffs  are  infurmountable  obftacles;  the  ftream  precipitat¬ 
ing  itfelf  from  a  height  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  fathoms, 
where  only  malls  and  fuch  timber  can  be  floated  down, 
and  many  of  thefe  are  deftroyed  ;  yet  the  greateft  part  get 
fafely  through,  and  are  fecured  by  their  owners  at  the 
lentzes,  having  been  previoufly  marked.  Thefe  are  large 
booms,  fortified  with  iron  bolts,  and  laid  acrofs  feveral 
parts  of  the  river  for  flopping  the  timber.  The  breaking 
of  one  is  of  fuch  ill  confequence  to  the  timber-merchants, 
that  in  1655,  when  fuch  an  accident  happened  by  an  in¬ 
undation  of  the  Glommel,  it  occafioned  many  bankrupt¬ 
cies.  The  yearly  charge  of  fuch  a  lentz  or  boom  may, 
in  fome  places,  amount  to  3  or  400  rix-dollars ;  but  in  re¬ 
turn  it  yields  to  the  owner  no  lefs  than  1000  or  1 100,  for 
at  leaft  30.000  dozen  of  large  pieces  of  timber  pafs  through 
it,  of  which  each  makes  fix  or  eight  planks.  The  bridges 
over  the  rivers  are  not  any-where  walled,  but  framed  of 
timber,  of  which  are  made  the  ftone-cafes  ;  thefe  are  large 
and  quadrangular,  and  ferve  as  pillars  or  fupports,  being 
filled  with  ftones  in  order  to  fettle  them.  The  largeft  of 
this  kind  hereabouts  is  the  bridge  of  Sunde,  in  Gulbrandf- 
dale ;  this  bridge,  of  which  it  is  laid  that  it  is  never  finilhed, 
iome  repairs  being  always  necelfary,  is  a  thoufand  paces 
long,  and  confifts  of  forty-three  Hone  cates.  In  the  dio¬ 
cefe  of  Bergen,  where  carriages  can  be  very  little  ufed, 
it  is  not  thought  worth  the  while  to  build  ftrong  and  lad¬ 
ing  bridges.  In  many  places  they  are  conftrutled  thus  : 
where  the  nan  ownefs  and  rapidity  of  the  current  will  not 
admit  of  finking  any  ftone  cafes,  thick  marts  are  laid  on 
each  fide  of  the  ftiore,  with  the  thiGkert  ends  flattened  to 
the  mountains;  one  maft  being  thus  laid  in  the  water, 
another  is  placed  upon  it,  reaching  a  fathom  beyond  it; 
and  then  a  third  or  fourth,  in  like  progreflion,  to  the 
middle  of  the  ftream,  where  it  is  joined  by  another  con¬ 
nection  of  marts  from  the  oppofite  fide,  and  this  without 
any  other  cement  than  their  contact ;  fo  in  the  paflage 
over  it,  efpecially  in  the  middle,  the  bridge  feems  to 
fwing,  which  to  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it  appears  fo 
dangerous,  that  they  alight  from  their  horfes  tiil  they  ima¬ 
gine  themfelves  out  of  danger.  The  belt  paflage  in  win- 
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ter  is  by  the  rivers,  efpecially  up  the  country.  As  they 
are  every-where  deeply  frozen,  the  peafants  find  a  very 
great  conveniency  in  them  for  conveying  their  goods  to 
the  towns  in  fledges. 

Norway  abounds  with  frelh-water  lakes  ;  the  principal 
of  which  are  Ryfvand  in  Nordland,  Snaafen,  Selboe,  the 
Greater  and  Leffer  Mioes,  Siirevand,  Sperdille,  Rand, 
Veftn,  Saren,  Modum,  Lund,  Norfoe,  Huidfoe,  Farifvand, 
and  Oeyevand  :  all  thelp  are  well  (locked  with  filh,  and 
navigable  for  large  vefleis.  Wars  have  been  formerly  car¬ 
ried  on  upon  thefe  inland  feas  ;  in  fome  of  which  are  fmall 
floating  iflands,  or  parcels  of  earth,  with  trees  on  them, 
feparated  from  the  main  land,  and  probably  preferved  in 
compaCt  mafles  by  the  roots  of  trees,  ftirubs,  and  grafs, 
interwoven  in  the  foil.  In  the  year  1702,  the  family-feat 
of  Borge,  near  Frederickftadt,  being  a  noble  edifice,  with 
lofty  towers  and  battlements,  (uddenly  funk  into  an 
abyfs  100  fathoms  deep,  which  was  inllantaneoully  filled 
by  a  piece  of  water  300  ells  in  length  and  about  half  as 
broad.  Fourteen  perfons,  with  200  head  of  cattle,  pe- 
rithed  in  this  cataftrophe,  which  was  occafioned  by  the 
river  Glomen  precipitating  itfelf  down  a  water-fall  near 
Sarp,  and  undermining  the  foundation.  Of  all  the  water¬ 
falls  in  Norway,  this  of  Sarp  is  the  molt  dangerous  for  its 
height  and  rapidity.  The  current  drives  feventeen  mills, 
and  roars  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  water,  being  dafhed 
and  comminuted  among  the  rocks,  riles  in  the  form  of 
rain,  where  a  beautiful  rainbow  may  be  always  leen  when 
the  fun  (hines.  In  ancient  times  this  cataraCt  was  made 
life  of  for  the  execution  of  traitors  and  other  malefaClors  ; 
they  were  thrown  down  alive,  that  they  might  be  dalhesi 
in  pieces  on  the  points  of  rocks,  and  die  in  a  dreadful  com¬ 
motion,  analogous  to  thofe  they  had  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  community. 

Great  part  of  Norway  is  covered  with  forefts  of  wood, 
which  conftitute  the  principal  article  of  commerce  in  this 
country.  They  chiefly  confilt  of  fir  and  pine;  for  which 
great  films  are  received  from  foreigners,  who  export  an 
immenfe  number  of  malts,  beams,  planks,  and  boards. 
Befides,  an  incredible  quantity  is  conlumed  at  home  in 
building  houfes,  (hips,  bridges,  piles,  moles,  and  fences, 
over  and  above  the  valt  demand  for  charcoal  to  the  foun- 
deries,  and  fuel  for  domeftic  ufes.  Nay,  in  fome  places, 
the  trees  are  felled  for  no  other  purpoie  but  to  clear  the 
ground,  and  to  be  burned  into  allies  for  manure.  A  good 
quantity  of  timber  is  yearly  exported  to  Scotland  and 
Spain;  but  this  is  inconfiderable  when  compared  to  the 
vaft  exports  from  Drammen,  Fredericklhall  or  Frederick¬ 
ftadt,  Chriltiania,  Skeen,  Arendal,  Chriftianfand,  Chrif- 
tian’s  Bay,  and  Drontheim.  The  marts  and  large  beams 
are  floated  down  the  rivers,  and  the  reft  is  divided  into 
boards  at  the  faw-mills.  Thefe  works  fupply  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  families  with  a  comfortable  fubfilience.  A  tenth 
part  of  all  fawed  timber  belongs  to  the  king.  The  fo¬ 
refts  in  Norway  are  fo  vaft  and  thick,  that  the  people  feetn 
to  think  there  can  never  be  afcarcity  of  wood,  efpecially 
as  the  foil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  production  of  tim¬ 
ber;  they  therefore  dertroy  it  with  a  wafteful  hand,  info- 
much  that  more  wood  rots  in  Norway  than  is  burned  in 
the  w  hole  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  bed  timber  grows 
in  the  provinces  of  Saltan,  Helleland,  Romfdale,  Guld¬ 
brandfdale,  Oefterdale,  Soloe,  Valders,  Hallingdale,  Sogni- 
fiord,  Tellemark,  and  the  lordlhip  of  Nedenes. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  fo  mode¬ 
rate,  that  the  feas  are  always  open  and  practicable  both  to 
mariners  and  fifhermen,  except  in  creeks  and  bays  that 
reach  far  up  into  the  country  towards  Filefeld,  when  the 
keen  north-eaft  wind  blows  from  the  land.  On  the  ealt 
fide  of  Norway,  from  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  to  Filefeld, 
the  cold  generally  fets-in  about  the  middle  of  October 
with  great  feverity,  and  lafts  till  the  middle  of  April; 
during  which  interval  the  waters  are  frozen  to  a  very  con¬ 
fiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow.  In  the  year  1719,  7500  Swedes,  who 
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intended  to  attack  Drontheim,  perifhed  in  the  fnow  on 
the  mountain  of  Ruden  or  Tydel,  which  feparates  Jempte- 
land  in  Sweden  from  the  diocefe  of  Drontheim.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  200  Norwegian  fledge-men  under  major  Emahus, 
found  them  all  frozen  to  death  on  the  ridge  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  where  they  had  been  furprifed  by  a  (form  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fnow,  hail,  and  extreme  cold.  Some  of  thefe 
unhappy  vidlims  appeared  fitting,  fome  lying,  and  others 
kneeling  in  apofture  of  praying.  They  had  cut  in  pieces 
their  mufkets,  and  burned  the  little  wood  they  afforded. 
The  generals  Labarre  and  Zoega  loft  their  lives  ;  and  of 
the  whole  corps,  conftfting  originally  of  10,000,  no  more 
than  2500  furvived  this  dreadful  cataftrophe. 

The  cold  is  ftill  more  intenfe  in  that  part  of  Norway 
called  Finmark,  fituated  in  the  frigid  zone,  near  the  polar 
circle.  But,  if  the  winter  is  generally  cold,  the  fummer 
is  often  exceffively  hot,  in  Norway.  In  June  or  July  the 
mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  not  unufually  rifes 
at  Sydeborg  to  88  ;  and  on  the  ift  of  January,  1782,  fell 
to  — 22,  or  54.0  below  the  freezing  point.  At  Eger  it  fell 
on  the  fame  day  to  — 365,  and  at  Kongfberg  to  — 40,  or 
72  below  the  freezing  point,  a  degree  of  cold  by  which 
quickfilver  is  congealed.  This  extreme  rife  and  fall  of 
the  mercury  makes  a  difference  of  1 10®  between  the  greateft 
heat  and  greateft  cold  at  the  fame  place.  The  longeft  day 
at  Bergen  confifts  of  19  hours;  the  fun  riling  at  half  an 
hour  after  two,  and  letting  at  half  an  hour  after  nine. 
The  fhorteft  day  does  not  exceed  fix  hours  ;  for  the  fun 
rifes  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  three  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  daylight  in- 
creafes  with  remarkable  celerity;  and,  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  decreafes  in  the  fame  proportion.  In  fummer 
one  may  read  and  write  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the 
Iky.  Chriftian  V.  while  he  refided  at  Drontheim,  ufed 
to  fup  at  midnight  without  candles.  In  the  diftridt  of 
Tromfen,  at  the  extremity  of  Norway,  the  fun  is  conti¬ 
nually  in  view  at  Midfummer.  It  is  feen  to  circulate  day 
and  night  round  the  North  Pole,  contracting  its  orbit, 
and  then  gradually  enlarging  it,  until  at  length  it  leaves 
the  horizon.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  therefore,  it  is  for 
fome  weeks  invifible  ;  and  all  the  light  perceived  at  noon 
is  a  faint  glimmering  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  pro¬ 
ceeding  front  the  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays  from  the 
liigheft  mountains.  But  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces  are  fupplied  with  other  lights  that  enable  them  to 
follow  their  employments  in  the  open  air:  the  Iky  being 
generally  ferene,  the  moonfliine'  is  remarkably  bright, 
and,  being  reflected  from  the  mountains,  illuminates  the 
valleys  :  they  are  alfo  aflifted  by  the  aurora  borealis,  which 
is  very  frequent  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

From  the  nature  of  the  climate,  Norway  isalmoft  every¬ 
where  fo  unfit  for  agriculture,  though  not  for  pafture,  that 
upon  a  meafurement  of  the  ploughed  lands,  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  refpeCt  to  the  meadows  and  woods,  the  waftes  and 
barren  mountains,  would  not  be  greater  than  as  one  to 
eighty;  and,  if  the  peafants  of  Norway  were  not  confi- 
derably  aflifted  by  the  great  fiftieries  on  the  fea-coafts,  and 
the  timber  and  charcoal-trade  for  the  mines,  the  graziery, 
and  liberty  they  have  of  killing  game,  the  country  could 
not  furnifh  fuhfiftence  for  above  half  the  inhabitants  ; 
for,  as  thefe  vifibly  increafe,  and  fpread  themfelves  year 
after  year,  fo  feveral  trafts  of  uncultivated  land  have  been 
tilled,  and  feveral  woods  burnt,  and  the  land  turned  to 
hufbandry;  yet  ftill  there  would  be  a  fcarcity  in  thofe 
places  which  are  not  capable  of  cultivation.  In  fome 
parts  alfo  of  the  moft  fruitful  provinces  the  grain  is  often 
injured  by  fudden  frofts  ;  infomuch  that  one  day  it  may 
feem  in  a  flourifhing  ftate,  and  promife  a  plentiful  harveft, 
but  by  the  nipping  cold  of  one  night  it  appears  withered 
the  next  day,  and  never  attains  its  proper  ripenefs.  It 
is  to  be  obferved  likewife,  that  in  every  century,  as  far 
as  can  be  afcertained  from  tradition,  the  country  is  vifited 
with  fome  unfruitful  years,  which  are  remarkably  fo,  and 
happen  two,  three,  or  four,  lucceflively  ;  fuch  were  the 
years  from  1740  to  1744,  when  the  fun  feemed  to  have 


loft  all  its  heat  and  genial  power;  the  vegetables  grew', 
but  (hort  of  theirnatural  height,  and  budded  and  bloomed 
without  bearing.  In  thofe  years  the  trees  likewife  faded 
in  their  growth  and  ufual  verdure,  and  bore  no  (hoots. 
Moft  of  the  grain  that  w'as  fown  alfo  perilhed,  yielding 
only  empty  ears,  infomuch  that  the  difappointed  peafant 
was  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs.  Yet  Norway  ufually 
yields  grain  enough  not  only  for  the  fupport  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  but  a  furplus,  which  they  difpofe  of  among  their 
neighbours,  and  even  the  Swedes.  The  corn-grounds 
throughout  the  diocefe  of  Bergen,  which,  on  account  of 
the  many  mountains,  are  few’,  in  moft  places  never  lie  fal¬ 
low,  but  are  every  year  ploughed  and  fowed,  bear  all  kinds 
of  grain,  barley  and  oats  efpecially,  and  not  only  fix, 
eight,  or  ten,  fold,  but  in  fome  places  wdth  a  much  greater 
increafe;  and  the  corn  is  generally  allowed  to  be  larger, 
and  the  ears  fuller,  than  what  is  imported  from  Denmark 
and  Germany,  being  inferior  only  to  the  Engliih  corn, 
which  the  Norwegians  prefer  to  any  other. 

Thepafturages  or  meadows  with  which  Norway  abounds, 
are  not  only  equal  to  thofe  of  other  countries,  but  furpafs 
many  ;  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  in  moft  of  the  provinces  no 
fiefti,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  is  imported,  except  fome  bacon 
from  Denmark,  the  good  lands  being  too  valuable  to  turn 
(wine  into  them  ;  whereas  every  year^from  feveral  parts, 
and  chiefly  Bergen,  there  is  a  very  confiderable  foreign 
exportation  of  thofe  commodities,  efpecially  fuet  and 
butter.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  fpring 
the  cattle  do  not  graze  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  (kirts  of 
the  mountains  after  Whitfuntide;  for,  when  the  feed¬ 
time  is  over,  and  the  people  can  be  fpared,  they  are  driven 
on  the  fides  of  the  mountains  to  Jailers  or  to  jiuls,  as  the 
country  pbrafe  is,  which  at  that  feafon  afford  them  fufli- 
cient  fodder,  the  fnow  being  no  fooner  melted  than  the 
grafs  appears,  at  ieafta  quarter  of  an  ell  high,  grown  un¬ 
der  the  maffes  of  fnow,  from  which  it  derived  both  warmth 
and  moifture.  When  the  diftance  is  within  a  Norwegian 
mile,  the  milk  is  brought  home  twice  a-day  ;  but,  if  the 
diftance  betw'oor  three  miles,  they  keep  fceterboe,  or  huts, 
on  the  hills,  where  a  maid-fervant,  diftinguiftied  by  the 
name  of  buedye,  conftantly  lives  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
cattle  againft  the  wild  beads,  who  generally  fly  from  fuch  a 
weak  keeper.  She  is  at  the  fame  time  employed  in  making 
butter  and  cheefe,  with  which  (lie  goes  down  to  the  houle 
once  or  twice  a- week.  Regulations  againft  difputes  and 
quarrels  with  neighbours,  or  borderers,  concerning  this 
right  of  common  on  the  mountains,  are  laid  down  in  the 
Norway  ftatute-book.  The  grafs  in  the  valleys,  or  near 
the  houfes,  is  cut  for  hay  ;  and,  though  in  moft  places  it  is 
mowed  with  a  fcythe,  yet  in  fome,  like  the  grain,  it  is 
reaped  with  a  fickle,  after  which  it  is  hung  to  dry  on 
kcezgiers,  which  are  movable  gardens,  confiding  of  poles 
fattened  together  both  in  length  and  breadth  by  birch 
twigs,  where  the  hay  dries  much  better,  and  the  rain  eva¬ 
porates  fooner,  than  when  left  to  dry  on  the  ground. 
Thefe  hsezgiers,  however,  are  only  ufed  in  the  diocele  of 
Bergen,  being  not  fo  neceffary  in  other  parts,  where  the 
rains  are  lefs  frequent. 

All  kinds  of  efculent  vegetables  thrive  in  the  gardens; 
they  produce  cabbage  of  all  kinds,  green-peafe,  common 
and  French  beans,  afparagus,  artichokes,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  garlic,  parlley,  celery,  marjoram,  thyme,  fage,  penny¬ 
royal,  purflain,  forrel,  lettuce,  fpinach,  endive,  creffes, 
chervil,  dill,  fennel,  and  cummin,  radiihes,  carrots,  parf- 
nips,  potatoes,  together  with  a  particular  kind  of  turnips 
called  napers,  which  the  peafants  endeavour  to  raife  more 
than  any  other,  and  fell  by  tuns  in  the  city;  they  are 
fometimes  very  large,  and  as  flat  as  a  difh.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  a  variety  of  medicinal  and  other  plants.  It  is 
proper  here  to  mention,  that  horticulture  and  agricul¬ 
ture  in  general  have  been  of  late  years  much  improved  in 
Norway,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  “  Patriotic  Society,” 
which  gives  premiums  for  improvements  and  practical 
hints  in  every  part  of  farming. 

Of  the  trees  that  grow  wild  in  Norway,  the  principal 
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■are  the  fir  and  the  pine.  The  firft  yields  an  annual  revenue 
of  i,ooo,oco  of  rix-dollars,  if  we  include  the  advantage 
refulting  from  the  faw-  mills  and  the  mails;  one  of  which 
laft  has  been  known  to  fell  for  aoo  rix-dollars.  The  red 
fir-tree,  which  grows  on  the  mountains,  is  l'o  rich  in  tur¬ 
pentine  as  to  be  almoft  incorruptible.  Some  of  the  houfes 
belonging  to  the  Norway  peafants,  built  of  this  tim¬ 
ber,  are  fuppofed  to  be  above  400  years  old.  In  Guld- 
brandfdale  the  houfe  is  ftill  to  be  feen  Handing  in  which 
king  Olaf  lodged  five  nights,  above  700  years  ago,  when 
lie  travelled  round  the  kingdom  to  convert  the  people  to 
the  Chriftian  faith.  Even  a  hundred  years  after  the  trunk 
of  the  fir-tree  has  been  cut  down,  the  peafants  burn  the 
roots  for  tar,  which  is  a  very  profitable  commodity,  and 
l'o  excellent  in  its  kind,  that  bilhop  Berkeley,  in  his  trea- 
tife  on  the  virtues  of  tar-water,  recommends  the  Norway 
tar  in  preference  to  any  other.  The  pine-tree  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  fir  in  figure,  height,  and  colour;  but  far 
inferior  to  it  in  fap  and  ftrength,  which  occafions  the 
boards  or  planks  of  it  to  be  fold  at  a  lower  rate.  Hazle- 
trees  are  here  pretty  large,  and  in  Inch  abundance,  that 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  hundred  tons  of  nuts  to 
be  exported  from  Bergen  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
walnuts  here  are  not  of  afpontaneous  growth,  but  mull  be 
fet,  when  they  thrive  very  well,  efpecially  in  the  barony 
of  Rofendal.  Lime-trees  in  great  quantities  are  found  in 
certain  places,  both  with  large-clear  and  fmall-dark  leaves. 
The  maple  alfo  grows  here,  but  little  ufe  is  made  of  it. 
Willows  of  feveral  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  many  places, 
but  made  no  account  of  except  by  the  goats,  who  feed 
with  pleafure  on  its  juicy  and  bitter  bark  ;  though  of  one 
kind,  called  falina,  the  bark  is  ufed  for  tanning  fkins. 

The  mines  of  this  country  have  been  defcribed  under 
Denmark,  vol.  v.  p.  7 26.  Marble,  which  in  moll:  coun¬ 
tries  is  l'o  lcarce  and  bought  up  at  fo  great  a  price,  is  found 
here  in  feveral  places,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  if  all 
Europe  were  to  be  lupplied  from  hence  the  quarries  would 
not  be  exhaufted  ;  for  feveral  ridges  of  mountains  coniill 
almoft  wholly,  or  however  chiefly,  of  marble.  Sand-ftone 
is  found  in  feveral  places,  of  a  clear  and  dark  grey,  yellow, 
and  brown,  of  a  fine  and  coarfe  grain,  and  is  ufed  either 
for  building  or  grind-ftones.  Mill-ftone  is  exported  from 
Guldbrandfdale,  Syndford,  and  other  places.  Slate  is 
found  in  fuch  prodigious  plenty,  that  not  only  the  whole 
ground  on  which  the  city  of  Chriftiania  Hands,  but  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country,  is  little  elfe  than  Hate,  fplitting  into  la¬ 
minae,  or  confifling  of  a  fucceflion  of  laminous  ltrata ; 
but  the  pieces  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  applicable  to  any 
particular  ufe.  Talc- Hone,  both  light  and  brown,  and 
the  fined  forts  of  it,  otherwife  called  fnlkjfein,  grytjlein, 
and  by  fome,  blodgnjte  and  cloveijiein,  being  veryfoft  and 
eafy  to  be  cut,  hewn,  or  fawed,  are  to  be  found  almoH 
throughout  Norway.  In  the  iron-mines  near  Konfbcrg 
and  Skeen,  and  likewife  in  fome  other  places,  loadHone  is 
found  in  fuch  quantities,  that  fome  tons  of  it  are  exported, 
efpecially  to  Amfierdam.  Norway  has  no  flints,  fo  that 
thofe  ufed  in  fire-arms  are  imported  from  Denmark  and 
Germany.  x 

Among  the  quadrupeds  of  Norway  are  horfes,  cows, 
flteep,  goats,  fwine,  dogs,  cats,  deer,  roebucks,  hares, 
rabbits,  rein-deer,  bears,  elks,  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes, 
gluttons,  martins,  fquirrels,  badgers,  otters,  ermines, 
beavers,  porcupines,  moles,  rats,  and  mice.  Of  birds, 
the  molt  remarkable  are,  the  Alca  torda,  or  razor-bill,  al¬ 
moH  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  ufeful  on  account  of  its 
feathers  ;  and  the  Anas  molliflima,  or  eider-duck,  fo  va¬ 
luable  for  its  down.  See  the  articles  Alca  and  Anas, 
vol.  i.  and  Bird-catching,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

No  country  is  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  fifli  than 
Norway,  whether  we  confiderthe  variety  or  the  quantity 
both  in  the  rivers  and  the  feas,  from  the  whale  to  the  an¬ 
chovy  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  ufelefs,  if  not  impoflible,  to 
enumerate  the  feveral  kinds.  Thofe  w-ho  delight  in  the 
marvellous  would  perhaps  be  entertained  with  the  lately- 
renewed  account  of  the  Norway  fea-fnake,  and  thekraken  5 
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but,  as  our  own  faith  has  not  been  at  all  flrengthened  by 
thefe  “  recent  difcoveries,”  we  Hiall  merely  refer  the  reader 
to  the  intelligence  already  communicated  from  the  good 
bifliop  Pontoppidan,  under  the  article  Kraken,  vol.  xi. 
We  therefore  revert  to  the  fifheries,  which,  particularly  on 
the  wefiern  coafi,  furnifh  to  the  natives  employment  and 
wealth,  and  are  the  means  of  fupplying  the  bed  feamen 
for  manning  the  fleet  in  times  of  w'ar.  The  principal  fifli., 
which,  when  dried  and  Halted,  fupply  a  very  confiderable 
article  of  exportation,  are  the  cod,  the  ling,  and  the  whi¬ 
ting;  and  betides,  the  livers  yield  train-oil,  and  thefmalleft 
fith  ferve  as  fodder  for  the  cattle.  The  herring-filhery  has 
lately  been  depreciated  in  value,  as  the  tlioals,  which  ufed 
to  frequent  the  coafl  of  Norway,  in  their  progrefs  from 
the  North  Pole,  keep  at  a  greater  difiance  from  the  fhore  ; 
and  thus,  by  firfi  approaching  the  rocks  of  Maefirand  and 
Stroemfirand,  the  chief  herring-fithery  has  been  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  Swedes.  Salmon  are  taken  partly  in  the  bays, 
and  partly  in  the  rivers,  as  they  afcend  the  firearm  in  fpring 
for  the  purpofe  of  fpawning,  and  are  cured  by  Halting  and 
fmoking.  Againft  mackerel  the  Norwegians  have  con¬ 
ceived  a  prejudice,  from  a  ftrange  notion,  that  flioals  of 
this  fifli  often  attack  and  devour  the  human  fpecies  when 
bathing  in  the  fea. 

The  Norwegians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations.  The  duty  on  the  produce  of  their  own 
country  exported,  amounts  annually  to  100,000  rix-dol¬ 
lars.  Thefe  commodities  are,  copper  wrought  and  un¬ 
wrought;  iron  call  into  cannon,  ftoves,  and 'pots,  or 
forged  into  bars  ;  lead,  in  fmall  quantity ;  marts,  timber, 
deal-boards,  planks,  marble, mill-fiones,  herring, cod,  ling, 
falmon,  lobfiers,  flounders,  cow-hides,  goat  and  leal  Ikins, 
the  furs  of  bears,  wolves;  foxes,  beavers,  ermines,  mar¬ 
tens,  &c.  down,  feathers,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  tar, 
juniper  and  other  forts  of  berries,  and  nuts  ;  fait,  alum, 
glafs,  vitriol,  and  pot-afli.  All  other  commodities,  and 
articles  of  luxury,  the  Norwegians  import  from  different 
nations.  A  confiderable  number  of  people  earn  a  com¬ 
fortable  livelihood  by  hunting,  fliooting,  and  bird-catch¬ 
ing.  Every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  purfue  the  game, 
efpecially  in  the  mountains  and  commons ;  therefore  every 
peafant  is  expert  in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  ;  and  there  are  ex¬ 
cellent  marklinen  among  the  mountains,  who  make  ufe 
of  the  bow  to  kill  thofe  animals  whole  Ikins,  being  valua¬ 
ble,  wmuld  be  damaged  by  the  Ihot  of  fire-arms. 

Norway  can  produce  above  14,000  excellent  feamen. 
The  army  of  this  country  amounts  to- 30,000  effeftive 
men  ;  and  the  annual  revenue  exceeds  800,000  rix-dollars, 
or  290,000k  fterling. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  Norwegians,  being 
the  fame  race  with  the  Danes,  and  long  connected  with 
them  in  religion  and  government,  (peak  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  a  dialeft  of  the  Gothic,  intermixed  with 
fome  provincial  expreflions.  In  their  difpolition  and 
habits,  they  occupy  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  the 
fimplicity  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Icelanders,  and  the 
more  poliflied  Hate  of  the  Danes.  They  are  in  general 
robuft  and  brave,  but  irritable  and  refentful;  the  women 
are  handfome  and  courteous  ;  and  the  Norwegian  forms, 
both  of  living  and  of  enjoying  property,  are  mild,  and 
much  referable  that  of  the  Saxon  anceftors  of  the  prefent 
Englilh. 

The  peafants  of  Norway  never  employ  any  handicraftf- 
men  for  neceffaries  to  themfelves  and  families ;  they  are 
their  own  hatters,  Ihoemakers,  tailors,  tanners,  weavers, 
carpenters,  finiths,  and  joiners  ;  they  are  even  expert  at 
fhip-building  ;  and  fome  of  them  make  excellent  violins. 
But  their  general  turn  is  for  carving  in  wood,  which  they 
execute  in  a  furprifing  manner  with  a  common  knife  of 
their  own  forging.  They  are  taught  in  their  youth  to 
wreftle,  ride,  fwim,  Ikate,  climb,  ilioot,  and  forge  iron. 
Their  amufements  confift  in  making  verfes,,  blowing  the 
horn,  or  playing  upon  a  kind  of  guitar,  and  the  violin  ; 
this  laft  kind  of  rnulic  they  perform  even  at  funerals. 
The  Norwegians  have  evinced  their  valour  and  fidelity  in 
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a  thoufand  different  inftances.  The  country  was  always 
diftrafted  by  inteftine  quarrels,  which  raged  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  Even  the  farmers  ftand  upon  their 
punctilio,  and  challenge  one  another  to  fingle  combat 
with  their  knives.  On  fuch  occafions  they  hook  them- 
felves  together  by  their  belts,  and  fight  until  one  of  them 
is  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  At  weddings  and  public 
feafts  they  drink  to  intoxication  ;  quarrel,  fight,  and  mur¬ 
der  generally  enfues.  The  very  common  people  are  like- 
wife  paffionate,  ambitious  of  glory  and  independence,  and 
vain  of  their  pedigree.  The  nobility  and  merchants  of 
Norway  fare  fumptuoufly;  but  the  peafant  lives  with  the 
utmoft  temperance  and  frugality,  except  at  feftivals  ;  his 
common  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal,  rolled  into  broad  thin 
cakes,  like  thofe  ui'ed  in  Scotland.  In  thofe  parts  where 
a  fifhery  is  carried  on,  they  knead  the  roes  of  cod  with 
their  oatmeal  :  of  thefe  laft,  mixed  with  barley-meal,  they 
make  hafty-pudding  and  foup,  enriched  with  a  pickled 
herring  or  falted  mackarel.  Frefii  fifh  they  have  in  plenty 
on  the  fea-coaft.  They  hunt  and  eat  groufe,  partridge, 
hare,  red  deer,  and  rein-deer.  They  kill  cows,  fheep,  and 
goats,  for  their  winter-ftock  ;  thefe  they  pickle,  or  fmoke, 
or  dry  for  ufe.  They  make  cheefe  of  their  milk,  and  a 
liquor  called /i/j-e  of  their  lour  whey  ;  this  they  commonly 
drink  mixed  with  water ;  but  they  provide  a  (tore  of  ftrong 
ale  for  Chriftmas,  weddings,  chriftenings,  and  other  en¬ 
tertainments.  It  has  been  noticed,  that  fome  diftridls 
produce  corn  enough  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  aflift 
their  neighbours ;  but  in  others  they  are  obliged  fometimes 
to  have  recourfe  to  barli-bread.  Von  Bufch  thus  defcribes 
the  laborious  procefs  of  preparing  that  wretched  food  ; 
which,  to  ufe  his  language,  “  an  evil  daemon  mull  have 
invented  in  order  to  infult  our  race.”  After  the  young 
and  found  pines  have  been  cut  down,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  woods,  they  are  ftripped  of  the  bark.  From  this  bark 
both  the  outer  part  and  the  green  fubftance  lying  beneath 
it  are  peeled  oft',  and  nothing  remains  but  the  foft  and 
white  rind;  which,  after  having  been  carefully  dried  in 
the  air  and  in  the  oven,  is  pounded,  and  then  ground  in 
a  mill  like  barley  or  oats.  The  meal  thus  produced  is 
mixed  with  chaff,  or  the  feed  of  fome  kinds  of  tnofs; 
and  then  cakes  of  it  are  baked,  which  are  about  as  thick 
as  the  human  finger.  Nature  refills  this  bitter  aftringent 
food,  and  the  peafants  are  obliged  to  wafh  it  down  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water.  If  they  have  lived  on  it  dur¬ 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  they  become  feeble  and 
languid,  and  are  affefted  with  an  acute  pain  and  burning 
in  the  cheft.  “  Thole  places  in  which  it  is  impofiible  to 
obtain  any  other  kind  of  fubfiftence,  are  furely  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  inhabited  by  men.”  The  ufe  of  potatoes  has 
been  lately  introduced,  though  they  do  not  grow  to  any 
fize  in  a  country  where  the  fummer  is  fo  fhort :  Fabricius 
ftrongly  recommends,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  the  mofi'esand 
lichens,  and  particularly  the  Lichen  iilandicus,  which 
yields  a  nourifhing  fuftenance,  and  is  commonly  ufed  for 
food  in  Iceland. 

To  Drontheim,  M.  Von  Bufch  aftigns  a  decided  fupe- 
riority  over  every  other  town  of  Norway  ;  and  he  extols 
the  high  public  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants.  The  general 
profperity  is  derived  from  home-trade  rather  than  from 
intercourfe  with  ftrangers ;  and  from  the  copper-mines, 
which  furnifh  employment  for  a  conliderable  part  of  the 
population  of  the  town.  In  mentioning  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  horfes  ufed  for  conveying  the  produce  of  thefe 
mines,  the  author  relates  the  lingular  mode  in  which  the 
dung  of  thofe  animals  is  made  ferviceable  in  that  coun¬ 
try  :  “  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fcarcity  of  food,  or 

any  other  caufe,  has  induced  the  people  of  Roras  to  make 
ufe  of  the  horfes  for  the  fupport  of  the  reft  of  their  live- 
flock;  but  Roras  and  a  few  valleys  near  Drontheim  are, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  places  in  which  the  lingular 
cuftom  prevails  of  carefully  collefting  the  dung  of  the 
horfes  in  order  to  give  it  to  the  cows,  who  eagerly  devour 
it.  It  is  alfo  frequently  boiled  in  large  coppers,  and,  mixed 
with  fome  meal,  is  ufed  for  fattening  not  only  cows,  but 
fwine,  fheep,  geefe,  ducks,  and  fowls.” 
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The  people  of  this  country,  from  their  temperance  and 
exercife,  joined  to  the  purity  and  elaftieity  of  their  air, 
enjoy  good  health,  and  often  attain  to  a  furprifing  degree 
of  longevity.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  lee  a 
hearty  Norwegian  turned  of  ioo.  In  the  year  17 33,  four 
couples  danced  before  his  Danilh  majefty  at  Frederickf- 
hall  ;  their  ages,  when  joined,  exceeded  800  years.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  Norwegians  are  fubject  to  various  difeafes; 
fuch  as  the  fcab,  the  leprofy,  the  lcttrvy,  the  catarrh,  the 
rheumatifm,  gout,  and  epilepfy.  The  drels  of  the  Nor¬ 
way  peafant  confifts  of  a  wide  loofe  jacket  made  of  coarfe 
cloth,  with  waiftcoat  and  breeches  of  the  fame.  Their 
heads  are  covered  with  flapped  hats,  or  caps  ornamented 
with  ribbons.  They  wear  Ihoes  without  outer  foies,  and 
in  the  winter  leathern  bulkins.  They  have  like  wife  fnow- 
Ihoes  and  long  Ikates,  with  which  they  travel  at  a  great 
pace,  either  on  the  land  or  ice.  The  Norwegian  peafant 
never  wears  a  neckcloth,  except  on  extraordinary  occa¬ 
fions  :  he  opens  his  neck  and  breaft  to  the  weather,  and 
lets  the  fnow  beat  into  his  bofom.  His  body  is  girt  round 
with  a  broad  leathern  belt,  adorned  with  bral's  plates, 
from  which  depends  a  brals  chain  that  fuftains  a  large 
knife,  gimlet,  and  other  tackle.  The  women  are  drelTed 
in  clofe-laced  jackets,  having  leathern  girdles  decorated 
with  ornaments  of  lilver.  They  likewife  wear  filver  chains 
round  their  necks,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  gilt 
medals.  Their  caps  and  handkerchiefs  are  almoft  co¬ 
vered  with  fmall  plates  of  lilver,  brafs,  and  tin,  large  rings, 
and  buttons.  A  maiden  bride  appears  with  her  hair 
plaited,  and,  together  with  her  clothes,  hung  full  of  fuch 
jingling  trinkets. 

The  mountaineers  acquire  furprifing  ftrength  and  dex¬ 
terity  by  hard  living,  cold,  laborious  exercife,  climbing 
rocks,  Ikating  on  the  fnow,  and  handling  arms,  which 
they  carry  from  their  youth  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  wild  beafts  of  the  forell.  The  Ikaters  of  Norway 
eclipfe  all  other  Heaters,  in  their  formidable  equipments, 
as  well  as  their  extraordinary  feats  of  hardihood.  M.  La- 
motte,  a  recent  traveller  in  Norway,  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  lingular  defeription  :  In  a  vifit  ro  the  Military  In- 
ftitution  his  attention  was  particularly  excited  by  an  ar¬ 
ticle  not  found  in  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  war,  a  kind 
of  wooden  Ikates,  of  which  the  one  for  the  left  foot  is 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  long  and  three  or  four  inches  broad ; 
the  one  for  the  right  foot  is  only  about  three  (another 
account  fays  fix)  feet  long.  M.  Lamotte  fays,  tnere  is  a 
regiment  of  chafleurs,  numbering  nearly  a  thoufand  men, 
trained  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  Ikates  or  pattens ;  and  that,  in 
certain  circumftances,  they  would  be  almoft  irrefiftible. 
“  Cavalry,”  he  fays,  “  could  neither  purfue  them  nor 
efcape  their  purfuit ;  and,  as  they  are  lharp-lhooters,  they 
might  in  the  long-run  deftroy  the  whole  of  an  invading 
force,  however  numerous  it  might  be.  It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  them  that  the  Swedilh  army,  fent,  in  1718,  by 
Charles  XII.  againft  Drontheim,  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  was  fo  obllrudled  in  its  march,  as  to  be  reduced  to 
perifli  in  the  fnow.” 

He  gives  in  the  Appendix,  as  an  extract  from  a  northern 
periodical  paper,  a  more  particular  account  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  mode  of  individual  operations  of  the  Skielober- 
Corpj'et,  or  Corps  of  Skaters;  operations,  however,  which 
feldom  have  any  objedt  more  martial  than  the  purfuit 
of  game.  “  Figure  to  yourlelves  a  pair  of  boards,  each 
of  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  and  hardly  the  thicknefs  of 
the  little  finger;  a  little  hollowed  along  the  middle  on  the 
fide  toward  the  ground,  to  prevent  wavering,  and  to  cut 
a  ftraight  line.  Both  are  bent  upward  at  the  ends,  a  little 
higher  before  than  behind.  They  are  bound  on  the  feet 
with  two  ftraps,  palled  through  them  at  the  middle,  where 
the  wood  is  left  a  little  higher  and  thicker  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  board  for  the  right  foot  has  often  a  facing  of 
rein-deer  or  fea-dog  Ikin  ;  the  advantage  of  which  is,  that, 
in  bringing  forward  the  feet  alternately  and  in  parallel 
lines,  the  lkater  can  give  himfelf  a  ftrong  impetus  on  the 
right  foot,  by  means  of  the  hold  which  the  hair  of  this 
lkin  has  on  the  fnow,  as,  though  perfedlly  flippery  in 
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going  the  right  way,  it  is  roughened,  and  refills  any 
inclination  of  the  fkate  to  an  oppofite  movement.  It  is 
affirmed,  that  a  praftifed  (kater  can  go,  as  foon  as  the 
fnow  is  a  little  hardened,  fader  and  for  a  longer  time,  even 
on  level  ground,  than  the  bed  horfe  trotting  on  the  bed 
road.  But,  in  descending  a  mountain,  he  darts  with  fuclt  a 
velocity,  that  he  would  abfolutely  lofe  his  breath  if  he  did 
not  endeavour  to  moderate  his  flight.  He  afcends  writh 
comparative  flownefs  and  fome  difficulty,  as  he  is  obliged 
to  go  zig-zag  ;  but  neverthelefs  he  reaches  the  top  as  foon 
as  the  bed  footman.  He  has  the  advantage,  befides,  that 
however  little  firmnefs  the  fnow  may  have  acquired,  he 
cannot  fink.  The  arms  (of  this  regular  corps)  are,  a  car¬ 
bine,  held  by  a  thong  which  pafl’es  over  the  flioulder,  a 
large  hunting-knife,  and  a  flaff  three  ells  and  a  half  long, 
and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  pointed  with  iron, 
and  fet  in  iron  to  fome  fmall  didance  upward  from  the 
point.  This  lad  ferves  chiefly  to  check  the  rapidity  of  a 
defcent;  the  {kater  then  puts  it  between  his  feet,  and  fo 
drags  it,  or  he  drags  it  by  his  fide ;  he  ufes  it  alfo  to  pufli 
himfelf  forward  when  he  has  to  go  up  hill.  It  may  ferve, 
befides,  as  a  red  for  his  firelock,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  let 
fly.  But  indeed  the  Norwegian  peafants  hold  their  guns 
free  when  they  fire,  and  fcarcely  ever  mils  their  mark.  It 
might  be  fuppofed  the  Ikaters  would  find  a  great  difficulty, 
from  the  length  of  their  wooden  equipment,  in  turning 
themfelves  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe.  They  draw  back¬ 
ward  the  right  foot  with  its  lhorter  board,  and  place  it  at 
right-angles  with  the  long  one  wielded  by  the  left;  then 
they  raile  this  latter,  and  bring  it  parallel  with  the  right ; 
they  have  thus  turned  half  round  :  they  have  only  to  re¬ 
peat  the  movement,  if  they  wilh  completely  to  reverfe 
their  direction.” 

The  churches,  public  edifices,  and  many  private  houfes, 
in  Norway,  are  built  of  done;  but  the  people  in  general 
live  in  wooden  houfes,  made  of  the  trunks  of  fir  and  pine 
trees  laid  upon  each  other,  and  joined  by  mortifes  at  the 
corners.  Thefe  are  counted  more  dry,  warm,  and  healthy, 
than  done  or  brick  buildings.  In  the  whole  diocefe  of 
Bergen,  you  hardly  lee  a  farm-houfe  with  a  chimney  or 
window;  they  are  generally  lighted  by  a  fquare  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  houfe,  which  lets  in  the  light,  and  lets  out 
the  ftnoke.  In  luramer  this  hole  is  left  quite  open  :  in 
the  winter,  it  is  covered  with  what  they  call  a J'um ;  that 
is,  the  membrane  of  fome  animal,  dretched  upon  a  wooden 
frame  that  fits  the  hole,  and  tranfmits  the  rays  of  light. 
It  is  fixed  or  removed  with  a  long  pole  occafionally.  Every 
perfon  that  enters  the  houfe,  upon  bufinefs  or  courtfhip, 
takes  hold  of  this  pole,  according  to  ancient  cufltom.  The 
ceiling  is  about  eight  feet  high  in  the  middle  ;  and,  being 
arched  like  a  cupola,  the  fmoke  of  the  fire  underneath  rolls 
about,  until  it  finds  a  vent  at  the  hole,  which  is  called  liur. 
Under  this  opening  flands  a  thick  table  with  benches, 
and  a  high  feat  at  the  upper  end  for  the  mailer  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  ;  he  has  likewife  a  fmall  cupboard  for  his  own  ufe, 
in  which  he  locks-up  his  mod  valuable  e  fie  fits.  The  boards 
of  the  roof  are  coated  with  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree, 
which  is  counted  incorruptible;  this  again  is  covered 
with  turf,  which  yields  a  good  crop  of  grabs  for  goats  and 
fheep,  and  is  often  mowed  as  hay  by  the  farmer. 

From  the  lated  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  people  of 
Norway  have  been  fubjefted  by  Sweden  to  a  taxation,  the 
double  of  what  they  paid  to  Denmark;  and  this  circum- 
ftance  alone,  in  a  poor  country  like  Norway,  mull  add 
greatly  to  the  dilcontent  occafioned  by  the  reparation. 
The  people  of  Norway  cannot  foon  forget  the  mild  go¬ 
vernment  of  Denmark,  and  the  advantages  they  derived 
from  their  coitne&ion  with  that  country.  M.  Von  Bufch, 
in  his  Travels,  mentions  that  he  was  prefent  at  fome  of 
the  great  colle£lion-days,  when  the  people  of  Norway  paid 
their  annual  taxes  to  the  officers  of  the  Danifli  govern¬ 
ment;  and  he  was  adonilhed  at  the  Angular  attachment 
which  the  people  bore  to  thefe  officers.  But  now,  it  feems 
the  rigour  of  taxation  is  their  great  complaint.  They 
have  been  torn  from  a  country  of  confiderable  fertility,  in 
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which  agriculture  is  in  a  flourilhing  date,  and  from  which, 
when  their  own  crops  turned  out  unfavourably,  acircum- 
fiance  of  but  too-frequent  occurrence  with  them,  they 
could  obtain  a  fupply;  and  they  have  been  united  to  a 
country  unequal  to  the  fupply  of  its  own  wants.  Thus 
an  unoft’ending  people,  of  whom  all  travellers  fpoke  in 
the  warmed  terms,  as  equally  didinguifhed  for  their  in- 
dultry,  their  independence,  and  their  honelly,  have  been 
doomed  to  a  date  of  dilcontent  and  wretchednefs.  But 
Ruffia  wiflied  to  retain  Finland,  the  granary  of  Sweden  ; 
and,  to  indemnify  Sweden  for  her  dore-houfe,  (lie  gave  her 
a  country  unable  to  feed  its  own  inhabitants.  Gibjon't 
Geography,  vol.  iii.  Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  Von  BuJ’ch's  Tra¬ 
vels.  Time's  Telefcope,  1 8 1 6. 

NOR'WAY,  a  townlhip  of  New  York,  in  Herkemer- 
county  ;  incorporated  in  1792,  aftd  containing  1911  in¬ 
habitants. —  Alfo,  a  poll-town  in  Cumberland-county, 
Maine;  incorporated  in  1797,  having  609  inhabitants. 

NORWAY  RAT'.  See  Mus  decumanus,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
235- 

NORWE'GIAN,  f.  A  native  of  Norway. —  Harold 
king  of  Denmark,  who  alfo  commanded  over  Norway, 
departed  with  his  troops,  confiding  of  Norwegians  and 
Danes.  Verfiegan. 

NORWE  GIAN,  or  Norweyan,  adj.  Belonging  to 
Norway. — Norweyan  banners  flout  the  Iky.  SriakcJ'peare. 

The  tailed  pine 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills.  Milton. 

NOR'WELL,  a  village  in  Nottinghamfhife,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  north  of  Southwell,  and  which  furniffies  pro- 
vilion  for  three  of  the  lixteen  prebendaries  in  that  church. 
The  following  memorandum,  from  the  entries  made  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  will  Ihow  the  nature  of  the  ler- 
vice  required  from  tenants  by  their  lords  at  that  time, 
and  how  they  were  remunerated.  “  Memorandum  :  That 
all  the  tenants  of  the  lord,  in  bondage,  as  well  free  as  na¬ 
tives,  in  Norwell,  Woodhoule,  and  Willoughby,  whereof 
three  only  are  natives,  being  charged  to  declare  the  truth, 
concerning  the  cudoms  and  fervices  of  their  tenements, 
fay,  that  everyone  holding  a  bovate  of  land,  or  any  mef- 
fuage  in  the  place  of  a  bovate,  ought  to  plough  one  day 
in  fowing-time  in  the  winter,  receiving  from  the  lord,  for 
that  work,  wheaten  bread  and  peafe  to  the  value  of  three¬ 
pence;  and  to  harrow  with  one  horfe,  receiving,  for  the 
fame,  bread  to  the  value  of  two  pence  ;  likewife  he  is 
bound  to  do  the  fame  fervices,  at  lent-fowing,  at  the  fame 
price;  alfo  to  weed  with  an  hoe,  for  which  he  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  bread  to  the  value  of  an  halfpenny.  He  ought 
alfo,  together  with  his  companions,  to  mow  the  lord’s 
meadows  in  Northying,  containing  thirteen  acres,  for 
which  he  and  the  red  of  the  mowers  of  the  fame  meadow, 
whole  number  is  twenty-four,  fltall  eat  in  the  prebendal 
houfe  as  follows  :  fird,  they  (hall  have  bread  and  beer, 
potage,  beef,  pork,  and  lamb,  for  the  fird  courfe;  and 
for  the  fecond,  broth,  pigs,  ducks,  veal  or  lamb  roaded  ; 
and,  after  dinner,  they  are  to  fit  and  drink,  and  then  go 
in  aud  out  of  the  hall  three  times,  drinking  each  time 
they  return  ;  winch  being  done,  they  ffiall  have  a  bucket 
of  beer,  containing  eight  flagons  and  a  half,  which  bucket 
ought  to  be  carried  on  the  (boulders  of  two  men  through 
the  midll  of  the  town,  from  the  prebendal  houfe  unto  the 
aforefaid  meadow,  where  they  are  to  divert  themfelves 
with  plays  the  remainder  of  the  day,  at  which  plays  the 
lord  ffiall  give  two  pair  of  white  gloves.  On  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  mowing  ffiall  be  made  into  heaps,  for  which 
work  they  ffiall  have  from  the  lord  four-pence  only,  to 
drink;  and,  when  the  hay  (hall  have  become  dry,  all  the 
twenty-four  tenants  ffiall  carry  the  fame  unto  the  rrianfe 
of  the  prebend,  and  there  houfe  it,  for  which  they  fltall 
have,  in  bread,  to  the  value  of  a  penny  per  cart-load,  and 
each  perfon  affiding  thereat  (called  treaders)  fltall  have, 
for  his  w'ork,  bread  in  value  an  halfpenny;  and  the  afore¬ 
faid  twenty-four  tenants  fltall  mow  three  acres  of  the 
lord’s  meadow  in  the  moor,  and  they,  with  the  toilers, 
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carrying  the  hay  from  the  fame  meadow,  (hall  tofs  it  once, 
and  every  one  working  thereat  (hall  have,  from  the  lord, 
bread  to  the  value  of  an  halfpenny;  and  the  lord  (hall 
difpofe  of  the  reft;  and  every  tenant  holding  an  entire 
bovate  of  land,  dial],  with  his  companions,  reap,  &c.  the 
lord’s  corn,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  autumn, 
with  two  men,  receiving  from  the  lord,  each  day,  for 
every  one  at  work,  bread  to  the  value  of  one  penny,  and 
three  herrings  ;  likewife  every  tenant  (hall  carry  two  cart¬ 
loads  of  corn  from  the  fields  of  Norwell  to  the  manfe  of 
the  prebend,  and  (hall  not  therefore  receive  from  the  lord 
anything;  and,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  the  lord  (hall 
give,  to  all  his  tenants  fo  mowing,  four-pence  to  drink, 
and  one  pair  of  white  pigeons.”  Dickinfon’s  Antiquities 
in  Nottinghamfhire,  &c. 

NOR'WICH,  a  city  of  England,  the  metropolis  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  It  chiefly  occupies  the  top  and  fides 
of  a  gentle  hill,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  river  Wen- 
fum  on  its  weftern  fide,  and  terminates  at  a  fudden  bend 
of  it.  At  this  turn,  and  near  that  termination,  a  caftle, 
or  military  liation,  appears  to  have  been  eftablilhed  at  an 
early  period;  and,  as  the  people  congregated  round  it  for 
per(bnal  fecurity,  or  private  advantage,  they  gradually 
formed  and  augmented  the  town.  Of  Norwich,  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  it  has  been  faid,  thatjt  (lands  upon  more 
ground,  comparatively  with  its  population,  than  any  city 
in  the  kingdom,  the  buildings  being  generally  inter- 
fperfed  with  gardens,  which  latter  circumftance  has  given 
rife  to  its  appellation  of  a  “  city  in  an  orchard.”  The 
fhape,  or  plan,  is  irregular,  approaching  that  of  a  cornu¬ 
copia,  or  bent  cone,  and  has  not  unaptly  been  compared 
to  the  figure  of  a  (houlder  of  venifon.  It  is  rather  more 
than  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  from  Conisford-gate 
in  King-ftreet  on  the  fouth,  to  Magdalen-gate  on  the 
north  ;  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  from  Bifhop’s- 
gate  on  the  eaft,  to  St.  Benedi6l’s-gate  in  the  weft.  It 
lias  five  bridges  over  the  river;  one  of  iron,  and  four  of 
ltone.  The  whole  city  was  formerly  furrounded,  except 
on  the  fide  towards  the  river,  by  an  embattled  wall, 
flanked  with  forty  towers,  and  had-  twelve  gates  :  the 
former  is  dilapidated,  and  the  latter  have  been  taken  down. 

The  original  foundation  of  Norwich  is  eafiiy  to  be  af- 
certained.  Soon  after  the  Romans  eftablilhed  themfelves 
in  Britain,  they  either  ere£ted  fortreffes  near  the  Britifti 
towns,  or  invited  the  fubdued  natives  to  aflemble  round 
the  Roman  military  ftation.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of 
our  chief  cities  and  towns  occupy  the  fcites  of  fuch  forti¬ 
fied  polls,  or  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  them.  Thus 
it  is  probable  that  Norwich  originated  in  the  decay  of 
Venta  Icenorum,  or  Caftor,  as  Salifbury  arofe  out  of  Sor- 
biodunum,  or  Old  Sarum.  An  old  diftich  commemorates 
the  former  event : 

Caftor  was  a  city,  when  Norwich  was  none ; 

Ai>d  Norwich  was  built  with  Caftor  (lone. 

I 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  place  received  its  ap¬ 
pellation  from  the  Saxons  ;  the  word  Northwic ,  in  their 
language,  fignifying  “  a  northern  ftation,  caftle,  or  town;” 
and,  on  the  Saxon  coins  of  various  reigns,  the  w'ord  oc¬ 
curs  in  their  exergue,  with  the-  mint-mafter’s  name. 
Blomefield,  in  his  Hillary  of  Norwich,  has  enumerated 
feveral  of  tliefe.  Thus  it  appears,  from  the  molt  authentic 
documents,  that  Norwich  was  a  place  of  note  previous  to 
the  Danifli  dynafty. 

On  the  dereliction  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  the 
Saxons  fent  their  own  troops  to  this  part  of  the  coaft, 
under  a  pretence  of  aflifting  the  Britons  againft  their 
northern  enemies.  But,  quickly  changing  the  character 
of  auxiliaries  into  that  of  invaders,  they  began  to  ereCt 
fortreffes  to  defend  the  poffeffions  they  had  feized,  and 
enable  them  to  execute  their  plan  of  finally  occupying 
the  whole  ifland.  At  this  period  the  caftle  of  Norwich, 
or  the  fortification  on  the  Wenfum,  was  probably  con- 
itruCted.  The  elevated  fpot  on  which  this  caftle  (lands, 
(a  promontory  at  the  north-weftern  extremity  of  a  ridge 
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of  land  which  extends  from  the  fcite  of  the  ancient  Caftor 
to  the  Wenfum,  and  commands  a  profpeCt  over  a  large 
fpace  of  country,)  pointed  it  out  as  an  eligible  place  to 
fix  an  advanced  poll.  The  Eaft- Anglian  monarchy  was 
probably  eftablilhed  between  the  years  530  and  540,  and 
the  caftle  ereCted  about  the  fame  period.  In  the  year  642 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fortified  royal  feat  of  Anna,  the 
feventh  king  of  the  Eaft-Anglian  line.  During  the  nu¬ 
merous  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  it  was  frequently  poffelfed 
by  them  and  by  the  Saxons  alternately.  Its  fituation  ren¬ 
dered  it  an  objeCt  of  importance  to  the  former;  audit 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ingwar,  a  Danifli 
chief,  in  the  year  870,  when  king  Edmund  was  afiailed  in 
-his  palace  at  Hoxne,  and  killed  by  his  enemies.  That  it 
was  a  military  ftation  of  note,  and  a  royal  caftle,  in  Al¬ 
fred’s  time,  is  evident  from  the  coin  (truck  here  about 
the  year  872.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the  caftle  is  de- 
fcribed  to  have  been  utterly  deftroyed  by  the  army  under 
Sweyne  king  of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1004.  This  mo¬ 
narch  was  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Saxon  earl  Ulfket- 
tle,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Denmark.  In  1010  the  Danes 
again  returned,  and  (ettled  at  Norwich,  which  they  forti¬ 
fied.  The  caftle  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Canute, 
on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  England,  about  the  year 
1018,  at  which  time  its  cuftody  waS  entrulled  to  Turkil. 
The  government  was  afterwards  bellowed  on  Harold, 
who,  fucceeding  to  the  Englilh  throne,  conferred  this 
caftle  on  a  Saxon  thane,  named  Leofric.  Soon  after  the 
Norman  conqueft,  king  William  appointed  Ralph  de 
Waher  to  the  earldom  of  Norfolk,  and  gave  him  this 
caftle  for  his  refidence.  That  nobleman  joined  in  rebel¬ 
lion  with  Waltheof,  the  powerful  earl  of  Northumberland; 
but,  having  been  defeated,  he  retreated  to  his  caftle  of 
Norwich,  which  being  inverted  by  the  royal  army,  he 
withdrew  to  Normandy,  leaving  to  his  countefs  the  charge 
and  defence  of  the  fortrefs.  The  garrifon,  chiefly  con¬ 
fiding  of  Armorican  Britons,  made  an  obllinate  refiftance, 
not  yielding  to  the  befiegers  till  compelled  by  the  impe¬ 
rious  neceffity  of  famine  ;  and  then  it  obtained  an  ho¬ 
nourable  capitulation.  The  earldom  and  caftle,  thuscon- 
fifcated,  were  conferred,  A.  D.  1077,  on  Roger  Bigod, 
another  of  his  Norman  followers.  After  he  was  poffeffed 
of  this  important  fortrefs,  being  in  the  intereft  of  Robert 
Curthofe  duke  of  Normandy,  he  retained  it  againft  Wil¬ 
liam  Rufus.  Peace  being  figned  between  the  two  royal 
brothers,  earl  Bigod  was  guaranteed,  by  a  prior  llipula- 
tion,  in  his  landed  poffeflions,  and  the  government  of 
the  caftle.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  it  was  feized  by  the- 
crown,  but  again  conferred  upon  the  family  of  Bigod. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  is  dated  by  fome  writers, 
that  Roger  Bigod,  who  then  poffeffed  this  fortrefs, 
rebuilt,  or  materially  altered,  the  caftle,  and  that  the 
prefent  keep-tower  is  part  of  the  work  then  erefted. 
The  fame  authors  obferve,  that  the  caftle  was  now  ren¬ 
dered  impregnable;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mis-ftatement, 
for  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  Hugh  Bigod  was  expelled, 
and  William  Marfliall  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  John  Fitz- 
lierbert,  affociated  in  the  (hrievalty  of  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk,  were  appointed,  by  patent,  conftables  of  the  cat¬ 
tles  of  Norwich  and  Orford.  Of  thefe  fortreffes,  Hugh 
de  Burgh,  afterwards  earl  of  Kent,  was  made  governor. 
In  the  year  1240,  the  cuftody  was  committed  to  Hamon 
Paffelow,  to  hold  during  the  king’s  pleafure.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Louis  of  France  fent  troops  into  Eng¬ 
land,  to  affift  the  barons,  when  Norwich  caftle  was  be- 
(ieged,and  forced  to  capitulate.  Thomasde  Brotherton, 
fecond  Ion  of  Edward  I.  obtained  the  honour  and  cuftody 
of  it  from  the  Bigods.  In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  the 
honour  confided  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  knights-fees; 
which  were  equal  to  eighty-five  thoufand  acres  of  land. 
The  power  of  the  earls  appears  foon  after  this  to  have 
been  abridged;  for  the  (heriff  of  the  county  was  autho- 
rifed  by  the  king  to  ufe  the  caftle  for  a  prifon,  to  keep 
perlbns  charged  with  crimes  in  fafe  cuftody  till  the  itine¬ 
rant  i  uftices  Ihould  hold  their  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer. 

This 
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This  authority  of  the  fheriffs  was  repeatedly  refilled  by 
the  earls,  which  occafioned  an  aft  to  be  palled  in  the  14th 
year  of  Edward  III.  empowering  the  former  to  have 
the  privilege  of  the  fame  gaols  and  prifons  as  they  for¬ 
merly  ufed. 

Some  antiquaries  contend  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
prefent  fabric  was  conllrufted  by  king  Canute;  and  Mr. 
Wilkin,  in  the  Archaeologia,  remarks,  that  “although 
the  building  is  of  Daiii/h  workmanlhip,  it  is,  notwith- 
ltanding,  in  the  talle  of  architefture  praftifed  by  the 
Saxons  long  before  England  became  fubjeft  to  the  Danes; 
and  is  the  belt  exterior  of  this  kind  of  architefture  ex¬ 
tant.”  Blomefield  conceives  that  the  prefent  ftrufture 
was  erefted  by  Roger  Bigod,  in  the  time  of  William  Ru¬ 
fus,  and  that  it  occupies  the  fcite  of  a  brick  building 
which  was  railed  by  Canute.  He  alfo  thinks  it  was  confi- 
derably  repaired  and  beautified  by  Thomas  de  Brotherton, 
in  the  timeof  Edward  II.  Gurden,in  his  Eflay  towards  a 
Hillory,  See.  of  this  caltle,  contends  for  its  Danilh  origin, 
and  fays  that  Canute’s  arms  were  lions  paflant  guardant ; 
and  that  the  impoft-ftones  of  the  great  portal  in  the  eaft- 
ern  front,  have  two  Hons  carved  on  them  in  baffo- relievo. 
From  the  fame  circumftance,  Camden  aferibes  the  build¬ 
ing  to  Bigod.  Mr.  King,  while  he  contends  for  the  ar¬ 
chitefture  being  Saxon,  fuppofes  the  keep-tower  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Canute.  The  promontory  on 
which  the  keep  is  built  appears  to  be  a  natural  elevation, 
excepting  fome  little  addition  which  may  have  been  made 
by  art,  by  throwingout  theearth  from  the  inner  fofs  ;  for  it 
is  obfervable,  that  the  ground  from  the  callle  a  mile  fouth- 
ward  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  upper  ballium,  although 
it  declines  to  the  well,  and  is  rapidly  declivous  towards 
the  river  on  the  eall.  The  area  of  the  ancient  callle,  in¬ 
cluding  its  outer  works,  contained  about  twenty-three 
acres,  the  whole  of  which  was  furrounded  by  a  wall.  This 
fpace  comprehended  three  ballia,  each  defended  by  a  lofty 
vallum  and  deep  fofs.  The  principal  entrance  was  by 
Bar,  now  Bere-ftreet,  through  Golden  lane,  by  the  Bar¬ 
bican-gate,  which  was  flanked  by  two  towers,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  external  vallum  by  a  wall.  On  the  eaft- 
ern  fide,  towards  the  river,  was  a  pollern,  which  led  to  a 
circular  advanced  redoubt,  where  the  river  form's  a  double 
or  horfe-lhoe  bend.  On  the  infide  verge  of  the  outer  val¬ 
lum  was  afirong  wall,  the  fpace  included  between  which 
and  the  middle  fofs  conflituted  the  firll  ballium.  The  fe- 
cond  ballium  comprifed  the  fpace  between  the  middle  and 
inner  fofs,  and  was  defended  by  a  firniiar  wall.  The  up¬ 
per  ballium,  as  it  w'as  termed,  becaufe  its  altitude  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  other  two,  circumfcribed  the  citadel.  The 
walls,  according  to  Grofe,  “  were  commonly  flanked  with 
towers,  and  had  a  parapet  embattled,  crenellated,  or  gar- 
retted  :  for  the  mounting  of  it  there  w'ere  flights  of  Heps 
at  convenient  dillances  ;  and  the  parapet  often  had  the 
merlons  pierced  with  long  chinks,  ending  in  round  holes, 
called  ceilets.” 

The  walls  of  the  city,  built  in  the  year  1194,  were  thus 
formed;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  thofe  of  the  callle, 
erefted  at  a  more  remote  period,  were  fo  conllrufted. 
They  have  long  been  down,  the  outer  and  inner  valla 
levelled,  and  the  folia  filled  up  for  building,  and  other 
purpofes.  Near  the  fouth-well  angle  of  the  inner  ballium 
is  the  fquare  keep-tower,  the  antiquity  and  architefture 
of  which  have  afforded  a  very  fertile  theme  for  deputa¬ 
tion.  “  Its  extent  from  eall  to  well,  including  a  fmall 
tower,  through  which  was  the  principal  entrance,  is 
no  feet  3  inches;  and  from  north  to  fouth,  92  feet  jo 
inches  ;  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  merlons  of  the 
battlements,  69  feet  6  inches.  The  height  of  the  bafe- 
ment-ftory  is  about  24  feet,  the  outllde  of  which  is  faced 
with  rough  flint,  and  has  no  external  ornament,  except 
two  arches  on  the  well  fide.”  From  the  bafement-llory 
upwards,  the  whole  building  confills  of  three  Itories,  each 
ilrengthened  by  fmall  projefting  buttrefles,  between 
■which  the  walls  are  ornamented  with  l'emicircular  arches, 
refting  upon  fmall  three-quarter  columns.  The  backs  of 
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fome  of  thefe  arcades  are  decorated  with  a  kind  of  reti¬ 
culated  work,  formed  by  the  Hones  being  laid  diagonally; 
fo  that  the  joints  refemble  the  mellies  of  a  net.  To  give 
it  a  greater  richnefs  of  effeft,  each  Hone  had  two  deeply- 
chafed  lines,  crofling  each  other  parallel  with  the  joints, 
fo  as  to  exhibit  a  mofaic  appearance.  On  the  eaH  fide  of 
the  keep  is  a  projefting  tower,  of  a  richer  kind  of  archi¬ 
tefture,  called  Bigod’s  Tower;  and,  as  it  is  evidently  of 
the  Norman  Ityle,  it  was  probably  an  addition  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  building,  made  by  Roger  Bigod  in  the  time  of 
William  Rufus.  The  interior  of  the  keep  is  an  unroofed 
area;  but  was  formerly  divided  by  floors  covered-in  at  top, 
and  feparated  by  feveral  fpacious  apartments.  The  baie- 
ment-floor  appears  to  have  been  vaulted  over  with  Hone, 
fome  vefliges  of  which  are  Hill  to  be  traced.  It  is  con- 
jeftured  that  the  well  was  fituated  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  keep.  Within  this  fortrefs  there  was  formerly  a 
royal  chapel,  exempt  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdiftion.  The 
caHle  precinft  now  contains  fix  acres  one  rood  and  thir¬ 
teen  perches,  and  the  fummit  of  the  hill  is  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  360  yards  :  the  whole  of  the  latter  is  inclofed  with 
iron  paliladoes  and  gates.  Under  an  aft  of  parliament 
parted  in  1806,  the  cartle  and  its  limits  are  vefled  in  the 
jurtices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  in  trurt;  by  which 
they  are  empowered  to  build,  repair,  or  alter,  any  part 
belonging  to  it,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

The  town  of  Norwich  probably  foon  fucceeded  the 
building  and  ertabliflnnent  of  the  cartle,  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  occupied  by  the  Romanized  Britons  from  Venta 
Icenorum,  and  the  Saxons  who  came  firrt  to  afiirt,  and 
afterwards  to  fubdue,  them.  During  the  Danilh  incur- 
lions,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  burnt  by  Sweyne,  who  failed 
with  his  fleet  up  the  Wenfum.  According  to  fome  wri¬ 
ters,  it  was  chiefly  occupied,  at  this  time,  by  merchants 
and  fifhermen  :  but,  if  fo,  confiderable  alterations  mull 
have  taken  place  in  the  courfe  and  extent  of  the  river ; 
for  it  mull  appear  Hrange,  that  fuch  perfons  would  forma 
fettlement  at  a  place  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from 
the  fea.  It  is  evident,  that  very  material  alterations  have 
been  effefted  in  the  tide-rivers  on  the  Englilh  coart,  lince 
the  Romans  left  the  country;  and  thefe  changes  have 
occafioned  much  embarraflment  to  topographers,  and  pro¬ 
duced  apparent  contradiftions  in  their  writings.  If  the 
town  was  rebuilt  by  Canute  the  younger,  in  the  year 
1018,  it  mult  have  had  a  rapid  increafe  ;  for,  in  the  time 
of  the  Confeflor,  it  appears  to  have  had  25  churches,  and 
1320  burgefl'es;  a  greater  number  than  either  Lincoln, 
Ipfwich,  Cambridge,  or  Canterbury.  It  was  then  deemed 
a  hundred  of  itfelf,  containing  833  acres  of  land  and 
meadow,  having  alfo  a  Iheep-walk  within  its  jurifdiftion  ; 
fo  that  it  murt  have  extended  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the 
limits  marked  out  by  the  prefent  foundationsof  its  walls. 
During  the  peaceable  reign  of  Edward,  and  that  of  his 
fucceflor  Harold,  it  continued  rapidly  to  increafe  both  in 
wealth  and  population  ;  but,  in  the  year  1075,  by  the 
fiege  it  endured  in  the  rebellion  of  Ralph  de  Waher,  it 
fuffered  prodigioufly,  and  experienced  a  ferious  decreafe. 
Many  of  the  citizens  who  had  efpoufed  the  earl’s  caufe 
fled;  others  were  banilhed  by  the  king’s  general,  Waleram, 
as  aiders  and  abettors  ;  and  fome  were  forced  to  quit  the 
place  from  circumrtantial  neceflity,  it  having  been  partially 
burnt  during  the  fiege,  by  which  they  were  deprived  of 
the  means  of  refidence.  Between  the  years  1083  and 
1086,  in  which  the  general  furvey  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
contained  in  Domefday-book,  was  made,  it  appears  that 
there  were  fcarcely  500  burgefles  left  ;  numerous  houfes 
were  vacant,  though  the  number  of  churches  had  in- 
creafed;  there  being,  by  the  firrt  part  of  the  furvey,  25, 
and,  by  the  fecond  part,  54. 

The  number  of  burgefles,  at  this  time,  began  again  to 
increafe,  and  the  houfes  amounted  to  738  ;  which,  allow¬ 
ing  fix  perfons  for  each  houfe,  makes  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  at  that  time  4428.  Though  Norwich  then  con¬ 
tained  this  comparatively  fmall  population,  yet  it  was  in 
fize  fecond  only  to  York,  excluding  the  metropolis,  as 
3  P  appears 
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appears  by  the  following  eftimate  of  the  moitconliderable 
places  in  the  kingdom.  York  contained  1 1  iS  families, 
Norwich  738,  Ipl'wich  538,  Exeter  315,  Canterbury  262, 
Hertford  146,  Warwick  113,  Southampton  84,  Bath  64, 
and  Northampton  60. 

Enjoying  an  interval  of  domeftic  peace  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  the  bifhop’s  fee  being  removed  here 
from  Thetford,  a  conliderable  addition  was  made  to  its 
population,  by  the  vail  influx  of  Jews,  who  about  that 
time  came  over  from  Normandy.  They  had  firft  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  fettle  in  England  by  the  Conqueror,  as  chapmen 
.for  the  confifcated  goods  of  his  fubjeCts  ;  and,  encou¬ 
raged  by  his  fon  and  fuccefior,  their  numbers  had  greatly 
increafed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  government  of 
the  city  was  feparated  from  the  caftle  jurisdiction  ;  and 
in  the  following  reign  of  Stephen,  Baker  in  his  Chroni¬ 
cle  fays,  “  the  king  gave  licenfe  to  the  city  of  Norwich 
to  have  coroners  and  bailiffs  ;  before  which  time  they 
had  only  a  fergeant  for  the  king,  to  keep  courts.”  This 
was  confidered  as  the  dawn  of  the  corporation  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Richard  I.  A.  D.  1193,  the  inhabitants  of  Norwich 
were  recognifed  under  the  title  of  citizens.  In  confe- 
quence  of  a  reprefentation  how  much  the  place  had  fuf- 
fered  in  the  rebellion  of  the  barons  again!!  king  John, 
and  at  othertimes,  the  citizens  obtained  leave  tofurround 
the  city  with  a  wall,  and  to  ereCt  gates  and  bulwarks  for 
its  defence.  Thefe  were  begun  in  the  year  1297,  and 
finifhed  1320;  but  they  were  not  completely  fitted-up  and 
fortified  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  A.D.  1342.  At 
that  time,  Richard  Spynk,  a  wealthy  citizen,  ereCted  ad¬ 
ditional  walls,  and  towers,  with  portcullifes  to  the  gates, 
and  furni flied  the  garrifon  with  various  military  engines, 
ammunition,  &c. 

The  year  1336  will  ever  be  memorable  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Norwich,  for  the  influx  of  a  numerous  body  of 
ingenious  Flemings,  and  the  introduction  of  the  worfted 
manufactures,  which  are  {till  denominated  Norwicli-Jhffs. 
This  city  has  fu  fie  red  greatly,  at  various  times,  by  the 
plague  and  fcarcity;  and  few  places  have  fuftained 
greater  loll'es  from  accidental  fires.  Thefe  are  attributa¬ 
ble,  not  only  to  the  quantities  of  timber  ufed  in  building, 
but  to  the  imprudent  practice  of  covering  the  houfes 
with  ftraw;  a  cuftora  not  yet  entirely  difufed.  Two  def¬ 
lating  fires,  which  happened  at  theclofe  of  Henry  VHth’s 
reign,  induced  the  corporation  to  iflue  an  order,  that  no 
new-ereCted  buildings  in  the  city  fhould  be  covered  with 
thatch.  The  profperity  of  the  place,  which  had  begun 
to  decline,  was  revived  in  1566,  by  the  fettling  hereof 
330  Dutch  and  Walloons,  who  had  fled  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  during  the  perfecution  under  the  duke  of  Alva. 
In  15-71  the  number  had  increafed  to  3925;  and,  by 
the  invention  of  bombazines  and  other  articles  in  the 
weaving-manufaCture,  they  contributed  much  to  the 
general  population  of  the  place.  In  1574,  when  a  ru¬ 
mour  was  fpread  of  invafion,  by  means  of  the  invincible 
armada,  Norwich,  towards  the  general  defence,  exhi¬ 
bited  on  its  muftef-roll  2120  able  men,  four  hundred  of 
whom  were  armed.  In  1578,  queen  Elizabeth  made  a 
, progrefs  through  the  county,  and  took  up  her  abode  for 
Several  days  in  this  city,  where  file  was  entertained  with 
great  hofpitality  and  loyalty.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
the  city  declared  for  the  parliament,  and  was  pofleffed by 
their  forces,  till  Cromwell  was  declared  proteCtor  of  the 
realm.  In  the  year  2663,  the  charter  was  renewed  by 
Charles  II.  it  was  refumed  by  James  II.  orat  leafl  the  pri¬ 
vileges  fufpended,  and  reftored  to  its  full  extent  again  in 
1688.  By  virtue  of  this,  the  government  is  vefted  in  a 
mayor,  recorder,  fie  ward,  two  fheriffs,  twenty-four  aider- 
men,  of  whom  the  mayor  is  one,  and  fixty  common- 
council-men  ;  a  town-clerk,  chamberlain,  fword-bearer, 
and  other  officers.  In  the  third  year  of  queen  Mary’s 
reign,  A.  D.  1556,  the  extent  of  ground,  called  “the 
City  and  County  of  Norwich,”  was  afcertained  and  con¬ 
firmed,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  fourteen  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  comprehending  nearly  6630  acres.  The 


meafurement  from  the  Guildhall  in  the  Market-place;  £0 
Mile-crofs  on  the  north,  is  one  mile  and  fix  furlongs; 
to  Thorpe,  eaft,  one  mile  and  four  furlongs  ;  to  Harford- 
b  ridges,  fouth,  two  miles  and  two  furlongs;  to  Earl  ham 
Bounds,  weft,  two  miles  and  four  furlongs. 

Norwich  was  early  reprefented  in  parliament ;  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  firft  fummons  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  to  fend  members  to  the  national  council.  In 
1403,  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.  the  king’s  writ  fum- 
moned  four  citizens  to  be  returned  to  parliament  for  this 
city  :  but  fo  far  was  amplitude  of  reprefentation  then 
from  being  confidered  an  extent  of  patronage,  that  the 
city  employed  John  de  Alford  to  obtain  the  king’s  licenfe 
to  fend  two  only ,  as  before  ;  whofe  fervices  were  remune¬ 
rated  by  the  payment  of  three  pounds.  The  king  evi¬ 
dently  meant  to  confer  additional  honour  upon  the  citi¬ 
zens  by  this  extraordinary  privilege ;  but  burgefles  in 
parliament  at  that  period  were  allowed  wages  for  their  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  citizens  objected  to  this  diftinguifhed 
mark  of  royal  favour,  upon  the  ground  of  additional  ex¬ 
pen  fe.  The  city  at  prefent  fends  two  members;  and  th« 
fheriffs  for  the  time  being  are  the  returning  officers. 
The  right  of  election  is  in  the  freeholders,  and  fuch  free¬ 
men  of  the  city  only  as  are  entered  in  the  books,  and 
do  not  receive  alms  or  charity.  Number  of  voters,  3000. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  the  population  of  Norwich  had 
been  increafing.  From  the  year  1693,  in  which  the  firft 
accurate  enumeration  was  taken,  to  1752,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  had  increafed  7288,  which  is  rather  more 
than  1 2  3§  annually.  From  the  year  1752  to  1786,  th® 
increafe  was  3882,  or  rather  above  121  for  each  year. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1811  was  37,026,  being 
3025  fewer  than  in  1786;  and  the  females  exceed  the 
males  by  6000.  The  number  of  houfes  is  8251.  The 
market-days  are  Wednefday  and  Saturday  ;  fairs,  Mon¬ 
day,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday,  before  and  after  Eafter 
and  Whitfuntide,  and  Monday  and  Tuefday  following. 

No  place  in  the  kingdom,  Manchester  excepted,  has 
made  a  more  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  weaving-trade 
than  the  city  of  Norwich.  At  what  era  of  our  hiftory 
the  art  of  manufacturing  cloth  from  wool  was  firft  prac- 
tifed  in  this  ifland,  is  not  recorded.  Like  many  other 
neceflary  and  ufeful  arts,  its  origin  is  wrapped  in  the 
oblivion  of  diflant  ages  ;  and,  from  that  circumflance,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  was  amongft  the  moft  early  dif- 
coveries.  Anterior  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conque¬ 
ror,  woollens  of  various  qualities  and  texture  compofed 
the  principal  manufactures  ;  but  foon  after  that  period  a 
fort  of  cloth-work  was  introduced,  which,  though  not  a 
new  difcovery,  had  not  been  previoufly  praCtifed  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  was  a  totally  different  production  from  what 
had  ufually  been  denominated  cloth ;  the  preparation 
being  by. a  combing,  inftead  of  a  carding,  procefs.  By 
the  former,  the  wool  is  drawn  out  to  a  very  long,  in 
the  latter  to  a  fhort,  ftaple  ;  that  is,  the  fibres  of  the 
fleece  are  extended  the  whole  length  in  the  one  in- 
ftance,  and  broken  and  interneCled  in  the  other.  The 
art  of  combing  wool  is  attributed,  as  a  difcovery,  to 
Blafius,  a  bifhop  of  the  eaflern  church,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  is  ftill  venerated  by  the  wool-combers  as  the 
patron-faint  of  their  trade.  RefpeCling  the  time  it  was 
firft  exercifedin  this  county,  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained.  Owing  to  an  inundation  in  Flanders,  num¬ 
bers  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  came  over  to  this 
country  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Some  of  them  fettled 
in  Pembrokefliire  5  and  Blomefield  fuppofes,  that  others 
fixed  their  abode,  firft  at  Worftead,  and  afterwards  at 
Norwich  s  and,  from  their  fetting-up  the  making  the 
articles  manufactured  from  jerfey,  or  combed-wool,  at 
the  former  place,  fuch  have  ever  fince  been  denominated 
worfted- fluffs.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a  patent  was 
granted  to  John  Pocock,  inverting  him  with  the  exclu- 
five  privilege  of  meafuring  every  piece  of  worfted-ftuft' 
made  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  or  county  of  Norfolk:  but, 
tins  having  been  found  to  operate  as  a  reftramt  on  the 

trade. 
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trade,  the  letters  were  foon  afterwards  recalled.  What 
tended  to  increafe,  and  raife  to  an  enviable  height,  this 
fpecies  of  manufacture,  \vas  the  number  of  Flemilh  arti- 
fans  who  came  over  in  the  year  1336.  The  difcovery  of 
fuller’s-earth,  about  this  period,  a  fubltance  fo  ufeful  in 
the  trade,  and  with  which  England  abounds,  contributed 
greatly  to  further  their  exertions  in  the  art  of  weaving. 
Various  ftaples  were  appointed  for  the  fale  of  wool;  and 
its  exportation  was  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties.  On 
this  occafion,  the  city  of  Norwich  wars  fixed  for  the  ftaple 
of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  and  fucceeding  reigns,  various  ftatutes  were 
enaCted  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  the 
trade,  by  further  prohibitions  againft  fending  unmanu¬ 
factured  wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  meafuring 
the  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  for  the  fale  of  cloth. 
In  the  23d  of  Henry  VI.  an  aCt  paffed,  ordering  four 
wardens  to  be  chofen  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  four 
others  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  “  to  do  right,  and  make 
due  fearch  of  worfteads  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk,  and 
which  fhall  fet  down  orders  for  the  true  making •  thereof." 
It  having  been  difcovered  in  the  following  reign,  “  that 
divers  perfons  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk  make  untrue  wares, 
by  which  means  they  lofe  their  ancient  eftimation  beyond 
lea,  &c.”  the  number  of  wardens  was  increafed.  From 
this  aCt,  it  feems  the  trade  had  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of 
excellence  as  to  rival  other  nations  in  the  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  ;  and  Englilh  goods  probably  then  obtained  an  ex- 
tenfive  fale  in  thofe  very  countries  whence  the  art  had 
firft  been  imported.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  accor¬ 
ding  to  Blomelield,  the  fale  of  fluffs  made  in  the  city  of 
Norwich  only,  amounted  to  the  annual  fum  of  aoo,oool. 
exclufive  of  ftockings,  which  was  computed  at  6o,oool. 
more.  Not  only  did  the  trade  thus  flourifh  at  Norwich 
and  Worltead,  but  it  had  now  fpread  over  the  county; 
for,  by  an  aCl  palled  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  this  reign, 
it  appears  “  that  the  making  of  worfleds,  faies,  and  llam- 
mins,  which  had  greatly  increafed  in  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
wich  and  county  of  Norfolk,  was  now  praCtifed  more 
bufily  and  diligently  than  in  times  pafl  at  Yarmouth  and 
Lynn.”  The  wardens  of  thefe  towns,  therefore,  were 
put  under  the  controul  of  the  jurifdiCtion  of  Norwich. 
During  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary,  new 
articles  of  manufacture  continued  to  be  introduced,  and 
new  regulations  palled  for  the  making  of  ruffels,  fatins, 
fatins-reverfes,  and  Naples-fuflians,  as  had  been  done 
before  for  the  making  of  hats,  dornicks,  and  coverlets ; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  fuch  new  articles  were  formed 
into  a  corporation,  endowed  with  exclufive  privileges. 
Subfequent  to  this,  the  trade  fell  into  decay,  and  a  new 
era  of  its  revival  commenced.  By  the  advice  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  queen  Elizabeth  was  induced  to  offer  an  afy- 
lum  in  her  dominions  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries  who  had  fled  from  the  perfecution  of  the  duke 
of  Alva.  Thefe  people  brought  with  them  their  arts  and 
induftry ;  they  were  allowed  to  fettle  in  Norfolk,  and 
each  mafter  to  bring  with  him  ten  fervants  at  the  duke’s 
charge.  New  fabrications  were  introduced  by  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  filk,  mohair,  and  wool;  and  feveral  new  ar¬ 
ticles  were  manufactured,  as  various  in  their  qualities  as 
their  names ;  fuch  as  bayes,  fayes,  arras,  and  mochades. 

In  1575,  the  Dutch  elders  prefented  in  court  a  lpeci- 
raen  of  a  novel  work,  called  bombazines,  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  which  elegant  fluff  this  city  has  ever  fince 
been  famed.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  an  aCl  was  pafled 
to  compel  the  makers  of  any  kind  of  fluff  to  become 
freemen  of  Norwich,  as  the  manufacturers  of  ruffels  and 
fuftians  had  formerly  been.  The  preamble  flates,  that  it 
was  made  to  furnifh  the  city  with  a  proper  fupply  of  able 
magiftrates ;  but  the  policy  of  the  meafure  lay  deeper 
than  the  flatement.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  George 
II.  a  flatute  was  enaCted  to  open  the  port  of  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth  for  the  importation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  ; 
a  circumftance  which  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  trade  of  this  city  and  county.  From  a  flatement 
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furnifhed  by  a  mafler-manufaClurer  in  the  year  1724,  it 
appears  that  120,000  perfons  were  then  employed  in  the 
woollen,  worlled,  and  filk,  manufactures.  Not  that  the 
whole  of  thefe  perfons  redded  in  the  city,  but  they  were 
employed  in  fome  branch  of  the  trade,  and  them  labours 
were  conducive  to  the  productions  of  Norwich.  The 
ftaple  articles  of  this  manufacture,  at  prefent,  are  bomba¬ 
zines,  worded  damafks,  flowered  fatins,  and  fine  camblets ; 
for  the  latter,  the  Eaft-India  Company  have  given  annu¬ 
ally  large  orders,  which  has  afforded  fome  relief  during 
the  torpor  of  the  trade  to  Italy  and  Spain.  To  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  has  been  recently  added  the  manufacturing  of  cot¬ 
tons,  fhawls,  and  other  fancy-goods,  adapted  both  for 
furniture  and  drefs,  which  for  elegance,  at  prefent,  fur- 
pafs  any  thing  of  the  kind  made  in  England.  The  making 
of  cotton  thread-lace  has  alfo  been  introduced  ;  and  the 
trade  in  linen  called  Suffolk  hempen,  is  in  a  flourifhing 
flate.  The  ftaple  manufacture  of  Norwich  furnifhes  about 
fifty  diftinCt  occupations,  reckoning  from  the  fhearer 
who  procures  the  fleece,  to  the  mariner  who  fhips  the 
bale-goods ;  and,  when  trade  is  very  brifk,  it  employs 
about  100,000  perfons.  The  Lincolnfhire  and  Leicefter- 
fhire  wools  are  chiefly  ufed,  while  thofe  of  Norfolk  are 
rnoftly  fent  for  the  ufe  of  the  Yorkfhire  clothiers.  The 
earnings  of  the  manufacturers  are  various.  Dyers  and 
hot-preffers  earn  about  1  js.  a-week,  combers  about  12s. 
fome  of  the  belt  weavers  from  14s.  to  a  guinea  ;  weavers 
in  general,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  6s.  but  then 
many  women  can  earn  as  much  ;  and  children,  by  fpin- 
ning,  pipe-filling,  and  tyre-drawing,  earn  from  9d.  to 
2S.  6d.  per  week.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  gene¬ 
rally  fo  employed  in  their  manufactures  within  doors, 
that  the  city  has  the  appearance  of  being  deferted,  ex¬ 
cept  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  ftreets  fwarm 
with  people. 

Norwich  had  formerly  no  fewer  than  fifty-eight 
churches  ;  it  has  now  thirty-fix,  which  is  a  great  num¬ 
ber.  Herbert  de  Lofinga  eltablilhed  the  fee  of  Norwich 
in  the  year  1094,  and  laid  the  foundation-ftone  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  in  the  year  109,6.  How  much  was  completed  by 
Herbert  is  not  clearly  defined;  though  it  is  dated,  that 
the  choir,  with  its  aides,  alfo  the  tranfept  and  tower, 
were  ereCted  by  him.  To  this  Eborard,  his  fucceffor  in 
the  fee,  added  the  nave,  with  its  two  ailles,  extending 
from  the  anti-choir,  or  rood-loft,  to  the  well  end.  Thus 
it  Hood,  though  not  fitted-up,  till  1171,  when  it  was  da¬ 
maged  by  fire.  John  of  Oxford,  the  fourth  bilhop,  re¬ 
paired  this  injury,  fupplied  the  church  with  proper  velt- 
ments,  and  decorated  it  with  ornaments,  about  the  year 
1197.  Walter  de  Suftield,  the  tenth  bifhop,  made  another 
addition,  by  ereCting  the  Virgin-chapel  at  the  ealt  end, 
which  has  fince  been  demolilhed.  In  the  year  1272,  the 
cathedral  was  again  injured  by  lire,  but  was  repaired 
A.  D.  1278.  Soon  after,  the  tower,  or  the  lleeple,  appear¬ 
ing  to  have  been  materially  injured  by  the  lire,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  another  ereCted  at  the  foie  expenfe  of 
bilhop  Ralph  de  Walpole.  The  old  chapter-houle  was 
built  by  the  fame  bounteous  prelate;  who  alfo  ereCted 
that  part  of  the  cloifter  which  extends  from  the  entrance 
of  the  chapter-houle  to  the  grand  door-w'ay  into  the 
church  :  three  more  arches,  on  the  fame  fide,  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Richard  de  Uppehall : 
the  remaining  five  arches,  and  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cloifter 
to  the  arch,  where  the  efpoufals  wa»  carved,  were  ereCted 
by  bilhop  Salmon,  with  the  afliltance  of  the  monks;  who 
on  this  occafion,  fupprefled  the  office  of  pittance)-,  and 
expended  on  the  work  the  pittances  of  the  convent. 
The  north  fide,  towards  the  church,  was  built  by  Henry 
de  Well,  who  gave  210  marks  himfelf,  and  obtained  fe¬ 
veral  donations  to  carry  on  the  work  :  he  was  alfo  allowed 
a  portion  of  the  pittance-money.  The  weft  fide,  from  the 
carving  of  the  efpoufals,  the  highly-ornamented  entrance 
towards  the  refeCtory,  the  lavatories,  and  the  door-way 
into  the  pilgrims’-hall,  were  built  by  Jeffery  Simonds 
tlvc  then  reCtor  of  St.  Mary-in-the-Marlh.  The  part  ex¬ 
tending 
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tending  from  the  prlgrims’-hall  door-way  to  the  entrance 
into  the  church  inclufive,  was  the  work,  of  bilhop 
Wakeryng,  who  eredted  the  new  chapter-houfe,  which 
was  afterwards  deftroyed  in  the  civil  wars.  In  the  year 
1430,  in  the  133d  year  from  its  commencement,  this  fpa- 
cious,  elegant,  and  juftly-celehrated,  cloifter  was  finiflied, 
in  the  preiidency  of  bilhop  Alnwick,  by  whofe  executors 
the  weft  end  of  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt.  In  1361,  a 
hurricane  blew  down  the  upper  part  of  thefteeple;  and 
at  that  time  the  prefent  fpire  was  built. 

The  architedlure  of  this  noble  pile  of  building,  as  it 
now  appears,  is  chiefly  of  that  ftyle  called  Norman, 
wherein  the  femicircular  arch  and  large  fhort  column  are 
the  leading  features  :  thefe  are  confiderabiy  varied  in  fiy.e, 
mouldings,  and  ornaments,  in  different  parts  of  the  ftruc- 
ture.  The  plan  difplays  a  nave  with  iide-aifles,  a  tran- 
fept,  a  choir  with  femicircular  eaft  end,  and  an  aide  fur¬ 
rounding  it.  Attached  to,  but  projedlingfrotn,  this  aide, 
near  the  eaft  end,  is  a  fmall  chapel  dedicated  to  Jefus;  and 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  at  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  the  church, 
is  another,  called  St.  Luke’s  chapel.  Weft  of  this  is  a 
fquare  building,  projedling  from  the  aifle,  now  ufed  as  a 
confiftory-court.  Between  this  and  the tranfept are  Hey- 
don’s  chapel  and  the  old  chapter-houfe.  Abutting  to  the 
fouth  tranlept  are  the  precindls  gaol  or  dungeon,  and  St. 
Edmund’s  or  the  Prior’s  chapel.  Weft  of  thefe,  and  at¬ 
taching  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  nave,  are  the  cloifters. 
Such  are  the  component  parts  of  the  cathedral,  which 
joins  to  the  biftiop’s  palace  on  the  north  fide,  and  to  the 
deanery,  See.  on  the  fouth.  The  following  are  given  as 
the  meafurements :  extreme  length  of  the  church  from 
eaft  to  weft,  411  feet;  and  of  the  nave,  from  weftern  door 
to  tranfept,  140  feet :  the  extreme  width  of  the  latter  is 
1 91  feet;  of  nave,  with  aides,  72  feet.  The  cloifters  form 
a  fquare  of  174  feet  within  the  walls.  They  branch  oft’ 
from  the  fouthern  tranfept,  and  inclofea  fquare  court  or 
area  :  eleven  window's,  or  arched  openings,  are  on  the 
weftern  fide,  twelve  on  the  oppofite  fide,  eleven  to  the 
north,  and  the  lame  number  on  the  fouthern  fide.  All 
thefe  windows  are  divided  into  three  lights,  by  two  co¬ 
lumns,  and  all  are  decorated  with  tracery  ;  the  latter  pre- 
fents  much  variety  and  diflimilarity.  At  the  fouth-weft 
angle  is  a  large  lavatory.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  groins, 
fpringing  from  cluttered  columns,  and  ornamented  with 
very  bold  bofl’es  at  their  points  of  interfediion.  The 
door-way  leading  from  the  eaftern  aifle  of  the  cloifters  to 
the  nave  is  very  curious.  It  is  in  the  pointed-arch  ftyle, 
with  four  columns  on  each  fide,  having  correfponding 
archivolt  mouldings,  in  front  of  which  are  feven  canopied 
niches,  with  richly-fculptured  crockets,  and  each  includ¬ 
ing  a  ftatue. 

The  weft  front  of  the  cathedral  difplays  a  large  cen¬ 
tral  compartment,  fronting  and  correfponding  with  the 
width  and  height  of  the  nave;  alfo  two  lateral  divifions 
correfponding  with  the  fide-ailles.  The  elevation  of  the 
former  (hows  a  large  central  window,  divided  into  three 
leading  compartments  in  height,  and  the  fame  number  in 
width.  Thefe  are  again  fubdivided  by  fmall  mullions  ; 
and  the  whole  produces  a  highly-ornamented  eftedt.  Be¬ 
neath  it  is  the  grand  entrance  door-way,  formed  by  a 
bold  pointed  arch,  having  its  fpandrils  and  fide-fafcia 
niuch  enriched  with  mouldings,  niches,  pedeftals,  fta- 
tues,  and  other  fculptured  decorations.  The  nave  and 
aifle  on  the  fouth  fide  prefent  five  tiers  or  ftories  of  win¬ 
dows  and  arcades,  though  part  of  the  lowennoft  is  ob- 
feured  by  one  fide  of  the  cloifters.  Above  this  is  a  feries 
of  blank  arches,  or  arcades,  of  the  femicircular  ftyle,  di¬ 
vided  into  fourteen  compartments,  by  a  flat  butt  refs  be¬ 
tween  each,  and  every  divifion  confifts  of  fix  arches.  In 
the  next  tier  upwards,  each  compartment  has  three 
femicircular  arches,  the  central  of  which  is  opened  and 
lazed,  whilft  the  other  two  are  blank.  Over  this  is  a 
atly-pointed  arch-window,  with  two  mullions  in  each 
divifion.  This  copftitutes  the  elevation  of  theaifle,  which 
is  unufually  lofty  and  narrow.  Above  this  is  a  feries 


of  arches  to  the  upper  part  of  the  nave,  difplaying  in 
each  compartment  a  pointed  arched  window  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  with  a  femicircular  moulding  over  it,  and  two  late¬ 
ral  blank  arches.  The  fides  and  front  of  the  tranfept 
nearly  correfpond,  in  the  number  and  ftyle  of  arches, 
with  the  divifion  juft  deferibed.  At  the  inrerfeftion  of 
the  tranfept  with  the  nave  and  choir,  ril'e-s  a  lofty  tower, 
furmounted  by  a  fpire,  the  whole  height  of  which  is  315 
feet.  The  former  exhibits  four  ftories,  befules  that  of 
the  battlements  ;  and  each  is  covered  with  arcades,  co¬ 
lumns,  and  tracery-mouldings,  of  very  varied  andcurious 
workmanfhip. 

Of  the  interior  it  muft  fuffiee  to  remark,  that  it  is  grand 
and  foleinn  in  the  general  effedl  ;  that  the  piers,  columns, 
arches,  and  mouldings,  are  in  a  bold  and  fubftantial  ftyle. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  by  every  architect,  antiquary, 
and  man  of  talle,  that  the  modern  fittings-up  of  the  choir, 
pewing  in  the  aifle,  encumbered  ftate  of  the  tranfept, 
See.  tend  to  disfigure  the  building,  and  deftroy  all  har¬ 
mony,  propriety,  charadter,  and  beauty.  The  prefent 
choir,  or  part  appropriated  for  cathedral-fervice,  is  made 
to  extend  from  the  femicircular  call  end  acrofs  the 
tranfept,  and  to  the  third  column  in  the  nave.  This 
fpace  is  nearly  enclofed  with  boarded  and  painted  par¬ 
titions,  filling-up  the  arches,  and  (hutting-out  the 
fight  from  all  general  and  comprehenfive  views  of  the 
building.  The  tomb  of  bilhop  Herbert,  the  founder, 
was  deftroyed  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  ;  and  a  new 
altar-monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  in  the  year  1682  in  the  central  part  of  the 
choir,  inclofed  with  an  iron  palifade.  This  part  of  the 
church  contains  alfo  the  graves  of  molt  of  the  prelates 
who  have  filled  the  fee  ;  but  few'  interefting  monuments 
now  remain.  Between  the  ninth  and  tenth  pillars,  rec¬ 
koning  from  the  weft,  was  a  chapel,  now  thrown  open, 
where  is  ail  altar-tomb,  deprived  of  its  brafies,  under 
which  was  interred  fir  James  Hobart,  attorney-general  to 
king  Henry  VII.  Till  the  reformation,  this  chapel  was 
the  chantry  belonging  to  the  Hobart  family.  In  Jefus- 
cliapel  ftands  a  tomb,  removed  from  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  eredted  to  the  memory  of  fir  Thomas 
Wyndham,  who  died  0(51.2  2,  1321.  Among  other  ce¬ 
lebrated  perfons,  whole  place  of  fepulture  is  in  this  church, 
may  be  noticed  John  Heydon,  eiq.  a  great  favourite  of 
Edward  IV.  fir  Henry  Heydon,  who  built  at  his  own  ex- 
penl’e  Salthoufe-church  ;  fir  William  Boleyn,  greatgrand¬ 
father  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  fir  Roger  Bigod,  fewer 
to  king  Henry  I.  In  the  chapel  called  OurLady  the  Lefs, 
is  an  arched  mural  monument  to  fir  William  Beauchamp, 
the  founder,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II. 

The  bilhop’s  palace,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  collegiate 
precindt,  is  not  the  one  built  by  the  founder  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  though  it  ftands  upon  the  fame  feite.  The  original 
building  was  pulled  down,  and  a  larger  ft  rudlu  re  e  redied 
by  bilhop  Salmon,  in  the  year  1318.  In  the  rebellion,  it 
partook  of  the  general  injuries  which  were  committed  on 
eccleliaftical  buildings  by  the  fanatic  fpirit  of  the  times; 
the  greater  part  was  let-out  in  tenements,  and  the  grand 
hall  converted  into  a  meeting-houfe.  Jefus-chapel,  in 
the  cathedral,  was  originally  appropriatad  to  the  ufe  of 
the  prelate;  but,  being  found  inconvenient,  bilhop  Sal¬ 
mon  eredted  another  near  the  palace.  In  this,  which  was 
130  feet  long  by  30  broad,  were  buried  the  founder,  and 
feveral  other  prelates. 

The  priory,  built  by  bilhop  Herbert  Lofinga,  about  the  . 
year  1101,  for  fixty  monks  of  the  Benedidtine  order,  to 
officiate  in  the  cathedral,  flood  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  in 
what  at  prefent  is  called  the  Lower  Clofe.  On  pulling 
down  the  workhoufe,  in  the  year  1804,  to  improve  the 
entrance  to  the  deanery,  fome  ruins  were  difeovered,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  remains  of  the  refediory  and  dormi¬ 
tory  of  that  once-celebrated  monaftery.  The  lhafts  of 
three  maflive  ciuftered  pillars,  each  nine  feet  long,  are 
preferved,  and  exhibit  interefting  fpecimens  of  the  ar- 
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chiteflure  of  the  age.  The  charnel-houfe,'  now  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  free-fchool,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  cathedral, 
was  founded  by  biftiop  Salmon,  about  the  year  1316.  He 
endowed  it  for  four  priefts,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  prin¬ 
cipal  or  cuftos,  to  ling  tnafs  for  his  own  foul,  thofe  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and  of  all  his  predeceflors  and  fiuccef- 
fors  in  the  fee  for  ever.  It  conliited  of  a  chajJel,  with  a 
vault  beneath,  and  proper  offices  for  the  refidence  of  offi¬ 
ciating  priefts.  The  upper  part  of  the  charnel  was 
the  chapel,  and  the  under-vault  was  ufed  for  the  pitr- 
pofe  of  a  charnel-houfe ;  the  facrift  of  the  cathedral 
having  been  permitted  to  bring  all  bones,  in  a  proper  ftate 
fof  removal,  to  depofit  there,  “  to  be  referved  till  the  day 
of  refurredlion.” 

St.  Ethelbert’s  parochial  church  was  erected  anterior  to 
the  cathedral,  as  appears  by  the  parifh  being  partially  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  precindt.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the 
grand  civic  infurredtion  of  the  year  127 2  ;  and  the  citizens 
were  compelled,  among  other  reftitutions  for  the  injuries 
they  had  committed,  to  build  the  prefent  handfome  gate, 
with  the  chapel  over  it,  dedicated  to  St.  Ethelbert.  Ex- 
clufive  of  this,  there  were  formerly  four  other  gates  be¬ 
longing  to  the  precindf.  One,  now  demolilhed,  led  into 
St.  Vedaft-lane  ;  another  leads  to  St.  Giles’s  Hofpital  ;  a 
third  opens  into  St.  Martin’s  Plain  ;  and  a  fourth  faces  the 
weltern  end  of  the  cathedral.  The  latter  is  called  Erping- 
hain’s  Gate,  from  having  been  built  by  fir  Thomas  Er- 
pingham,  as  a  penance  for  his  being  an  abettor  of  Lol- 
lardifm,  or  favourer  of  Wicklifte.  ,  This  is  a  peculiarly- 
elegant  fpecimen  of  the  architecture  anti  fculpture  of  the 
time.  It  difplays  a  lofty  pointed  arch,  enriched  with  co¬ 
lumns,  mouldings,  and  numerous  fmall  ftatues,  in  cano¬ 
pied  niches:  the  fpandrils  are  highly-decorated  with  tra¬ 
cery  mouldings,  inclofing  (hields,  &c.  and  the  whole  is 
included  in  a  fort  of  fquare  frame,  with  femi-odtagonal 
butt  relies. 

Of  the  many  religious  houfes  which  once  evinced  the 
devotion  and  charity  of  the  place,  few  veftiges  now  re¬ 
main.  The  materials  with  which  they  were  eredled,  and 
the  revenues  by  which  they  were  fupported,  have  long 
been  appropriated  to  other  ufes.  The  fite  of  the  White 
Friars  is  nearly  all  built  upon,  and  the  hall  is  converted 
into  a  meeting-houfe  for  a  congregation  of  Baptilb,  who 
have  a  fmall  burial-ground  on  the  Youth  fide ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  cloifter  now  forms  a  cellar  to  an  ale-houfe. 
Some  part  of  the  college  of  St.  Mary-in-the-Fields  is  yet 
Handing.  The  fite  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Leonard’s,  built 
by  biftiop  Herbert,  containing  fourteen  acres,  is  walled-in, 
and  part  of  the  ruinated  gate-houfe  Hands.  Of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Black  or  Preaching  Friars,  more  remains  per¬ 
haps  than  of  any  friary  in  the  kingdom  :  the  cloifter,  in¬ 
cluding  a  place  of  fepulture,  is  on  the  north  lide  of  the 
church  ;  the  conventual  kitchen  was  appointed,  in  1625, 
as  a  place  of  induftry  for  the  poor,  iince  which  time  va¬ 
rious  appropriations  have  been  fucceftively  made:  the 
church,  a  noble  and  beautiful  pile,  is  ftill  entire,  except 
the  fteeple. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  in  this  city,  few,  after 
the  cathedral,  are  del'erving  of  particular  attention  as  ar- 
chitedlural  objedls. — St.  Julian’s  church,  founded  anterior 
to  the  Conqueft,  was  given  by  king  Stephen  to  the  nun¬ 
nery  of  Carhow :  it  exhibits  fome  fpecimens  of  Saxon 
architecture. — The  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  is  a 
large  regular  handfome  building  ;  and,  next  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  is  diftinguiflied  for  its  fuperionty  in  lize  and  ar- 
chitedhire  to  any  of  the  facred  ftrudlures  in  this  city. 
It  Hands,  on  an  elevated  fpot,  at  the  fouth-well:  corner  of 
the  market-place.  Blomefield  ftates  that  it  was  finifhed 
and  confecrated  in  the  year  1455.  Among  the  fepulchral 
monuments,  here  is  one  to  the  memory  of  fir.  Thomas 
Browne,  who  died  October  19,  1682,  aged  feventy-leven 
years. — The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Hands  upon  the  fpot 
which,  at  a  remote  period,  was  the  quay  for  landing  all  filh 
brought  to  the  city.  Alfric,  biftiop  of  Eall-Anglia,  in 
the  year  1038,  granted  the  quay,  ltaithe,  and  hagh,  to 
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the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  on  condition  that  the 
abbot  w'ould  eredl  a  church.  The  conventual  chapter, 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition,  obtained  pofTeffion  of 
the  grant;  and  bellowed  the  redtory  on  one  of  their  own 
body,  referving  a  laft  of  herrings  to  be  annually  paid  to 
the  monaftery:  this  quit-rent  was  compounded  for  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  cellarift  of  the  Convent,  on  the 
yearly  payment  of  40s.  but  from  this  payment  the  rectory 
was  releafed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  profits.  The  prefent  regular  and  hand¬ 
fome  church  was  eredled,  in  the  year  1472,  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  aided  by  private 
benefadlions.  The  tower  is  a  bold  fquare  building,  m 
feet  in  height:  over  the  weft  door  are  feveral  figures 
fculptured  in  (tone.  Previous  to  the  civil  war,  the  church 
was  highly-decorated  with  various  altars,  &c.  and  the 
windows  ornamented  with  painted  glafs.  In  1643,  the 
communion-rails  were  broken  down,  the  floor  of  the 
chancel  taken  up,  and  the  drained  glafs  defaced.  In  the 
parifh- regi Her  is  this  entry  :  “  Laid  out  to  Goodman  Per¬ 
fect,  for  the  putting  out  of  the  fuperftitious  infcriptions 
in  the  church  windows,  and  the  pulling  down  of  cruci¬ 
fixes,  is.  8d.”  Here  are  two  churches  for  the  Dutch  and 
French  Flemings  ;  who  have  particular  privileges,  and  are 
very  numerous.  Some  of  the  churches  are  thatched,  and 
moil  of  them  crufted  with  flint-ftone  curioufiy  cut;  which 
is  the  more  Arrange,  as  Norwich  Hands  in  a  clay-country, 
and  has  no  flint  within  twenty  miles  of  it. 

The  charitable  inftitutions  are  very  numerous.  Among 
thele  is  the  free  grammar- fchool,  originally  founded  by 
biftiop  Salmon,  in  1325,  and  annexed  to  a  fmall  collegiate 
chantry.  At  the  diffolution,  a  provilion  was  made  for 
mailers  to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  youth.  The 
mailer  has  50I.  a-year,  and  the  ufe  of  a  houfe  ;  the  u  flier 
has  30I.  a-year.  It  is  further  endowed  with  fcholarfhips 
and  fellowlhips  belonging  to  Caius-college,  Cambridge. — 
The  Boys’  Hofpital,  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Edmund 
of  Fifhergate,  owes  its  rife  to  Thomas  Anguifh,  who  was 
mayorof  thecityin  the  year  1611.  By  his  will,  bearing 
date  the  2id  of  June,  1617,  it  was  incorporated,  in  the 
year  1628,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Children’s  Hofpital 
in  the  City  of  Norwich,  of  the  Foundation  of  King 
Charles.”  By  this  eftablirtimenf,  fourteen  boys  were  to 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  ;  and  by  the  laudable  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  corporation,  and  from  additional  bene¬ 
fadlions,  the  revenues,  in  1742,  amounted  to  448I.  16s.  8d. 
per  annum,  and  the  number  of  boys  was  augmented  to 
thirty-fix.  Since  that  time  both  have  been  greatly  in- 
creafed.  —  The  infcription  over  the  door  of  the  Girls’ 
Hofpital,  fituated  in  Golden-dog-lane,  afcribes  its  firlt 
endowment  to  Robert  Baron,  who  was  mayor  in  the  year 
1649.  It  provides  for  the  boarding,  clothing,  educating, 
and  teaching  to  work,  a  certain  number  of  female  chil¬ 
dren.  Two,  the  firlt  number,  was  in  1742  increafed  to 
twenty-one  ;  and,  as  the  income  has  been  augmented, 
more  children  have  been  regularly  added.  They  are  de¬ 
cently  clothed  in  blue ;  and  taught,  under  a  matron,  to 
read,  fpin,  few,  &c.  fo  as  to  prepare  them  for  uleful  Cer¬ 
vices. — St.  Giles’s,  commonly  called  the  Old  Man’s  Hof¬ 
pital,  was  founded  by  biftiop  Suffield  in  1249.  It  ftands- 
on  the  north-eall  fide  of  the  cathedral  ;  and  at  prefent 
confifts  of  the  hofpital-church,  which  has  a  iquare  tower 
at  the  fouth-weft  corner:  the  choir  is  converted  into  lodg¬ 
ings  for  the  women,  and  part  of  the  nave  and  aifles  for 
the  men,  the  remaining  part  being  ftill  ufed  for  divine 
worlhip.  By  this  charity  provifion  is  made  for  fifty  aged 
men,  and  alio  for  fifty  aged  women,  who  are  under  the 

government  of  a  inafter,  eledted  by  the  corporation. _ 

Doughty’s  Hofpital,  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Saviour, 
was  founded  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  Wiiliam  Doughty, 
gent,  dated  April  23,  1517. — In  this  city  are  twelve  cba- 
riry-fchools,  fupported  by  the  intereft  ariiing  from  palt 
donations,  cafual  benefadlions,  and  annual  fubfcriptions  : 
in  thefe,  more  than  300  poor  children  are  clothed,  main¬ 
tained,  and  educated. — The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hof- 
3  Q  pital, 
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pital,  a  large  brick-building,  (lands  without  Gt.  Stephen’s 
Gate,  and  was  erected,  in  1772,  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion,  at  the  expenfe  of  13,323b  8s.  nd.  a  new  wing  was 
added  in  1802. — Bethlehem  Hofpital  was  founded,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  requeft  of  her  hufband,  by  the  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Chapman,  reftor  of  Thorpe,  Norwich,  in 
the  year  1713,  “  for  the  convenient  reception  and  habi¬ 
tation  of  lunatics,  and  not  for  natural-born  fools  or  idiots.” 
For  its  endowment  (lie  fettled  by  will  all  her  eftates  on  a 
body  of  truftees,  who  were  to  have  the  management  of 
the  houfe  for  ever. 

We  dial  1  mention  a  few  more  benevolent  and  ufeful 
inftitutions,  of  a  late  date. — The  Society  for  the  Difcharge 
and  Relief  of  Perfons  imprifoned  for  Small  Debts,  infti- 
tuted  at  Norwich  on  the  ill  of  January,  1774.. — The  Ami¬ 
cable  Society  of  Attorneys,  for  railing  and  eftablilhing  a 
Fund  for  the  Relief  and  Benefit  of  the  Widows  and 
Children  of  Attorneys,  refident  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk, 
iubfcribers  to  the  fund,  was  inftituted  in  January,  1784-. — 
The  Norwich  Public  Library  was  inftituted  in  the  year 
1784.  The  fubfcription  is  2I.  2s.  admiflion,  and  7s.  per 
annum.  The  library  at  prefent  confifts  of  near  5000  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  the  number  of  fubfcribers  is  above  500. — The 
Norfolk  Benevolent  Medical  Society,  for  the  Relief  of 
Widows  and  Children  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  in 
the  County  of  Norfolk  and  City  of  Norwich,  was  infti¬ 
tuted  in  April  1786. — The  Benevolent  Aft'ociation,  for 
the  Relief  of  decayed  Tradefmen,  Widows,  and  Orphans, 
was  inftituted  November  16, 1790. — The  Charity  for  Cler¬ 
gymen’s  Widows,  &c.  in  Norwich  and  Norfolk. —  The 
Society  of  Univerfal  Goodwill. 

The  following  very  confiderable  legacies  have  been  re¬ 
cently  left  to  the  different  parifhes  and  charitable  inftitu¬ 
tions  in  and  near  this  city,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Clab- 
burn,  of  All-Saints  : 

To  the  parifti  of  All-Saints  -  -  -  ^400 

St.  Paul  with  St.  James  -  400 

Tafburgh,  in  this  county  -  400 

Parifhes  of  St.  Michael  at  Thorn,  St.  Michael  Coflany,  ?  ^oq 
and  St.  John  Sepulchre,  each  -  -  i  2 

Villages  of  Tharfton,  Florden,  and  Newton  Flot-7 
man,  each  -  -  -  -  5 

The  above  fums  are  inverted  in  the  public  funds,  in  the 
names  of  four  truftees  in  each  parifti  ;  the  intereft  to  be 
given  to  the  poor,  in  bread  or  coals,  the  firfl  Monday  in 


February  every  year. 

To  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hofpital  -  of  800 

To  the  treafurer  of  Cook's  Hofpital  -  -  800 

And  to  the  fame  hofpital,  upon  trull,  that  the  poor! 

women  in  the  faid  hofpital  might  receive  one  >  800 
(hilling  each,  every  Monday,  for  ever  -  J 
To  Bethel  200 

To  the  Charity  for  Clergymen’s  Widows  -  500 

To  the  Charity  Schools  -  -  -  200 

To  the  Benevolent  Aft'ociation  -  -  200 

Charity  for  Attorneys’  Widows  -  200 

To  the  Hofpital  and  School  for  the  Blind  -  300 

To  the  Benevolent  Medical  Society  -  -  200 

And  to  the  Difpenfary  ...  200 


This  city  may  be  faid  to  pofiefs  two  civic  theatres,  or 
public  places  defigned  for  the  meetings  of  the  municipa¬ 
lity,  the  Guildhall  and  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  ;  the  former 
was  originally  a  fmall  thatched  building,  erefted  for  the 
purpofe  of  colledting  the  market-tolls,  whence  it  took  the 
name  of  the  toll-booth.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  “  a 
room  built  of  find,  and  covered  with  ftraw,”  was  added  ; 
and  it  was  then  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the 
Guildhall,  though  it  contained  only  l'ufficient  fitting- 
room  for  the  firfl  magiflrate  and  fix  other  perfons.  In 
Henry  IV’s  time,  A.D.  1407,  a  committee  was  formed, 
and  a  warrant  granted  them  to  raife  money,  and  “  prefs 
all  carpenters,  carters,  and  other  workmen,”  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  guildhall  ;  and  the  fame  year  the  arched 
vaults  defigned  for  the  city-prifon  were  railed  3  but  the 


whole  building  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1453,  when 
the  windows  of  the  council-chamber  were  glazed.  In  this 
were  various  hiitoric  and  emblematic  paintings,  allufive 
to  the  adminiftration  of  juflice  ;  but  they  have  been  mi- 
ferably  mutilated,  two  fmall  windows  at  the  eaft  end  being 
all  that  remain  perfedl.  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  called-in  fome 
inftances  the  New  Hall,  is  a  noble  fabric,  and  was  formerly 
the  conventual  church  of  the  Benedidline  monaftery  of 
Black  Friars.  It  was  begun,  in  1415,  by  fir  Thomas  Er- 
pingham,  and  finifhed  by  his  l'on,  fir  Robert  Erpingham, 
who  was  reftor  of  Bracon,  and  a  monk  of  the  fraternity. 
It  confifts  of  a  nave  and  two  aides,  which  remain  nearly 
perfect.  Formerly  it  had  a  handfome  fteeple,  which  flood 
in  the  centre,  between  the  nave  and  the  choir;  but,  for 
want  of  repairing  attention,  it  fell  down  November  6, 
1712.  At  the  diffolution,  the  city,  through  the  intereft 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  king 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  reign,  “  to 
make  of  the  church  a  fair  and  large  hall  for  the  mayor 
and  his  brethren,  with  all  the  citizens,  to  repair  unto  at  a 
common  aflembly,  &c.”  At  that  period  the  choir  was 
converted  into  a  chapel  for  the  corporation  and  feveral 
guilds  to  hear  mafs  performed  morning  and  evening,  and 
make  their  relpeftive  offerings.  The  ancient  and  nume¬ 
rous  guild  of  St.  George  ufually  held  their  meetings  at  a 
done,  lately  removed,  which  was  placed  in  the  fouth  aide, 
over  the  grave  of  Robert  Bernard,  efq.  This  guild-com¬ 
pany,  firfl  affociated  in  1 385,  was  a  fociety  of  brothers  and 
lifters,  formed  in  honour  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  for 
the  purpofes  of  charity  and  pollhumous  prayer.  In  1416 
they  received  a  charter  of  incorporation.  From  that  time 
the  guild  was  in  great  repute;  and  it  reckoned  among  its 
members  fome  of  the  nrft  perfons  of  ability,  rank,  and 
fortune;  and  at  one  period  their  annual  feafls  were  held 
in  the  grand  hall  of  the  bifliop’s  palace.  I11  1550,  they 
granted  all  their  temporals  to  the  hofpital  called  God’s 
Houfe,  in  Holme-ftreet. 

The  towerin  the  Hofpital-meadow,  called  the  Dungeon, 
or  Cow  Tower,  is  a  circular  building,  about  52  feet  in 
height,  and  24  feet  diameter,  with,  around  fpiral  (taircafe 
reaching  to  the  top.  It  is  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  the  city,  on  the  weflern  bank  of  the  Wenfum,  where 
the  dream  forms  a  confiderable  angle.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  it  was  originally  an  advanced  poll  and  watch- 
tower  to  the  caflle,  for  the  defence  of  the  river-pafs. 
Blomefield  thinks  it  was  built  “  in  order  to  levy  the  tolls 
then  belonging  to  the  prior  and  church,”  and  fays  it  was 
ufed  as  a  prifon  for  the  jurifdiblion  of  the  cathedral.  The 
prefent  tower  is  Hated  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  1390, 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  city.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  for¬ 
merly  had  a  magnificent  palace  in  this  city.  It  was  made 
a  ducal  refidence  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  but  pulled 
down  in  the  year  1602,  when  a  more  ilately  pile  was 
erefted  on  its  fite  by  Henry  duke  of  Norfolk.  This  was 
loon  afterwards  defaced  by  his  grandfon,  out  of  umbrage 
taken  at  the  condubl  of  the  mayor,  who  refilled  the  duke’s 
company  of  comedians  permiflion  to  enter  the  city  with 
trumpets,  Sec.  From  that  time  it  was  entirely  neglebled  ; 
part  of  the  fite  was  ufed  as  a  common  (lathe,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  buildings  hired  of  the  duke  for  the  city  work- 
houfe  ;  but,  fince  the  poor-houfe  in  St.  Andrew’s  parifh 
was  enlarged,  the  whole  fite  has  been  fold,  and  built-on 
by  different  proprietors.  Fuller  fays  this  parifti  was  the 
largeft  he  had  ever  feen  out  of  London.  Among  its  va¬ 
rious  accommodations  for  amufement,  were  a  theatre, 
tennis-court,  and  bowling-alley.  The  latter  was  the  firfl 
of  the  kind  in  England  ;  and,  when  Thomas  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  was  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  by 
his  intended  marriage  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  he  pro- 
tefled  to  Elizabeth,  that,  when  in  his  bowling-alley  at 
Norwich,  he  confidered  himfelf  equal  to  a  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  On  the  north  fide  of  Newgate  Hands  Surry-houfe, 
a  curious  fpecimen  of  domeflic  architedlure ;  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  were  emblazoned,  on  gl'af's,  many  armorial 
bearings. 

Coftefley 
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Gofteffey  or  Colley,  is  about  four  miles  north -weft  of 
Norwich.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largeif  manors  in  this 
county,  extending  itfelfinto  upwards  of  twenty  pariihes. 
Sir  G.  W.  Jerningham,  bart.  is  the  prefent  lord  ;  and  lias 
a  right  of  free-warren  over  moft  of  the  adjacent  villages, 
becaufe  the  manor  has  the  fuperiority  as  much  as  the  lord 
of  the  hundred  hath  over  the  reft.  The  family  of  the 
Jerningliams  have  long  refined  here,  and  the  plantations 
and  pleafure-grounds  are,  in  point  of  rural  elegance,  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  the  attention  of  travellers.  Weever 
tells  us,  that  the  Jerningham  family  were  of  exemplary 
note  before  the  conqueft;  and  adds  that,  anno  1030,  Ca¬ 
nute  king  of  Denmark  and  England,  after  his  return 
from  Rome,  brought  divers  captains  from  Denmark,  of 
whom  Jernegan,  or  Jerningham,  was  of  moft  efteem  with 
him. 

Other  feats  in  the  vicinity  are  as  follows  : — Honingham, 
the  feat  of  lord  Bayning. — Eafton  Lodge,  Wm.  Fofter, 
efq. — Wefton  Houle,  John  Cuftance,  efq. — Taverham, 
Mr.  Branthwaite. — Drayton,  Charles  Wefton,  efq. — Strat¬ 
ton  Strawlefs,  Robert  Marlliam,  efq. —  Catton,  Jeremiah 
Harvey,  efq.  Robert  Harvey,  efq.  Jeremiah  Ives,  efq.  and 
fir  Edw.  Berry,  bart. — Wroxham,  S.  T.  Southwell,  efq. — ■ 
Salehoufe,  R.  P.  Joddrell,  efq. —  Rackheath,  fir  Edward 
Stracey,  bart. — Thorpe,  John  Harvey,  efq. — Crown  Point, 
Gen.  Money. — Kirby  Beden,  fir  J.  Berney,  bart. — Bixley., 
earl  of  Rofeberry. — Shottilham,  Robert  Fellowes,  efq. — 
Dunfton,  Rev.  Mr.  Longe. — Bracon  Alh,  T.  F.  Berney, 
efq.— Hethel,  fir  Thomas  Beevor,  bart. — Melton,  fir  John 
Lombe,  bart. — Kefwick,  Richard  Gurney,  efq. 

Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Norwich  is 
Moufehole-heath,  whereKet,  the  famous  Norfolk  tanner, 
harangued  his  followers  in  the  year  1549,  having  raifed 
an  inlurreftion  againft  the  proteftant  government  of  Ed- 
wardVI.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  643,  4. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  heath,  there  fubfifted,  about 
feventy  years  ago,  a  large  cavern,  confiding  ot  various 
arched  vaults,  which  had  been  formed,  in  a  long  lerie.s 
of  time,  by  digging-out  chalk  for  making  lime.  It  was 
confidered  fo  remarkable  as  to  be  defcribed  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions  ;  and,  though  it  has  lince  difap- 
peared  by  the  effefts  of  a  thunder-ftorm,  we  (hall  ext  raft 
a  few  particulars  :  “  There  h  only  one  entrance  into  if, 

about  two  yards  wide,  and  nearly  the  fame  height ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  height  gradually  rifes,  till  at  laft  it  meafures  in 
fome  places  from  twelve  to  fourteen  yards.  But,  though 
the  entrance  is  fo  final],  the  whole  area  within  is  ol  Inch 
a  large  extent,  that  20,000  men  might  with  great  eafe  be 
placed  in  it,  and  from  the  entrance  to  the  fartheft  part  of 
thefe  cells  meafures  full  four  hundred  yards ;  and  thefe 
paflages  are  often  ten  or  twelve  yards  wide,  with  branch- 
ings-out  on  the  fides,  into  various  lanes  and  labyrinth- 
kind  of  windings,  which  every  now-and-then  open  into 
each  other;  which  renders  it  no  eafy  talk  to  find  the  way 
out,  when  a  perfon  has  been  a  little  bewildered  in  thele 
fubterraneous  mazes.  Moft  of  thefe  vaults  are  arched  at 
top,  by  which  the  immenfe  weight  above  is  w'ell  fup- 
ported  ;  a  weight  no  lefs  than  that  of  hills,  whole  per¬ 
pendicular  altitude  above  the  tops  of  thefe  arches  is 
twenty  or  thirty  yards,  if  not  much  more.  How  deep  or 
thick  thefe  rocks  of  chalk  are,  no  one  can  tell;  for  in 
finking  the  lowed  wells,  they  have  never  been  dug 
through  ;  and  confequently  muft  be  exceedingly  deep. 
The  chalk  at  the  farther  end  of  this  cavern  is  lb  very  loft, 
that  it  may  be  moulded  with  the  hand  like  pafte  ;  which  is 
probably  its  original  confidence,  and  what  it  always  re¬ 
tains  till  it  becomes  expofed  to  the  air.  In  the  very 
lowed  parts  of  thefe  vaults  were  found  feveral  kinds  of 
fofiils,  figured  by  marine  bodies  ;  fuch  as  echini,  peftun- 
culi,  common  or  fluted  cockle,  belemnitas,  &c.  Sounds 
made  beneath  thefe  arched  roofs  are  ftrongly  reflefted 
from  fide  to  fide;  -fo  that  the  lead  whifper  may  be  heard 
at  a  confiderable  diftance.  ft  he  beat  of  a  pocket- watch 
was  heard  diftinftly  full  twenty  yards  from  where  it  was 
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placed.”  A  terrible  thunder-ftorm,  June  12,  .(748,  (hook 
the  earth  to  fiuch  a  degree  as  to  throw  down  thefe  chalk- 
vaults.  See  Phil.  Traiif.  vol.  xlv.  See  alfo  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xv.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xi.  Wilkes’s  Britilh 
Directory,  vol.  iv.  Gent.  Mag.  Oft.  1818.  Monthly  Mag. 
Apr.  1819. 

NOR'WICH,  a  city  and  pod-town  of  United  America, 
in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  fecond  rank  in  New  London- 
con  nty,  fituated  at  the  head  of  Navigation  or  Thames- 
river;  fourteen  miles  north  of  New  London.  This  is  a 
convenient  city,  and  has  an  extenfive  and  rich  back- 
country;  and,  being  fituated  on  a  navigable  river,  has 
convenient  feats  for  mills  and  water-machines  of  all  kinds. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  paper  of  many  kinds,  dock¬ 
ings,  clocks  and  w'atches,  cnaifes,  buttons,  done  and 
earthen  w'are,  oil,  chocolate,  wire,  bells,  anchors,  and  all 
forts  of  forge-work.  It  contains  about  300  dwelling- 
lioufes,  a  court-houfe,  two  churches  for  congregational.ifts, 
and  one  for  epifcopalians,  and  3476  inhabitants.  The 
town  confifts  of  three  divisions,  viz.  Chelfea  at  the  land¬ 
ing,  the  Town,  and  Bean-hill,  in  which  latter  divifion  is 
an  academy,  and  in  the  town  is  an  endowed  fchool.  The 
courts  of  law  are  held  alternately  at  New  London  and 
Norwich.  This  town  was  fettled  in  1660,  by  thirty-five 
perfons,  principally  from  Saybrook.  It  is  25a  miles  north-: 
eaft  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  41.  34.  N.  Ion.  72.  29.  W. 

NOR'WICH,  a  confiderable  townlhip  in  Windfor- 
county,  Vermont,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Connefticut-river, 
oppofite  to  Dartmouth-college ;  containing  i486  inha¬ 
bitants.— A  townlhip  in  Hamplhire-county,  Maflachufetts.: 
fourteen  miles  fouth-welt  of  Northampton;  incorporated 
in  1773,  and  containing  959  inhabitants. — A  townlhip  in 
Chenango-county,  New  York  ;  incorporated  in  1793,  fet¬ 
tled  principally  by  people  from  Connecticut,  bounded 
foutherly  by  Oxford  :  lying  fifty-five  miles  weft  of  Cherry 
Valley;  and  containing  2219  inhabitants. — A  place  now 
called  “  Whitby,”  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  north  Ihore 
of  Lake  Ontario. — A  townlhip  in  Norfolk-county,  Upper 
Canada,  eaft  of  and  adjoining  Dereham. 

NO'SAG,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles  fouth-fonth- 
eaft  of  Palatnovv. 

NOSAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Hindia  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Hurdah. 

NOSCH  AL'SKOI,  a  town  of  RulTia,  in  the  province  of 
Ulftiug:  fixty-eight  miles  foufh-ealt  of  Lallk. 

NOSE,  f  [-nfepe,  nepe,  Sax  nafa,  Germ,  nuz.  Norm. 
Fr.  naefe,  Su.  Goth,  nafus,  Lat.  Our  word  is  written  nafe 
by  Gower.  “  Both  at  mouth  and  at  nafe."  Conf.  Am. 
B.  3.]  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is  the  organ 
of  icent  and  the  emunftory  of  the  brain. — Nofe  of  Turks 
and  Tartar’s  Wos.  Shake fpeave. — Poetry  takes  me  up  fo  en¬ 
tirely,  that  I  fcarce  fee  what  pafl'es  under  my  nofe.  Pope's 
Letters. 

Our  decrees, 

Dead  to  infliftion,  to  themfelves  are  dead  ; 

And  liberty  plucks  juftice  by  the  nofe.  Shahefpcare . 

The  end  of  any  thing. — The  lungs  are  as  bellows,  the 
afperia  arteria  is  the  in.fe  of  the  bellows.  Holder's  Idem,  of 
Speech. — Scent;  iagacity.- — We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog 
for  having  a  better  nofe  than  his  mailer.  Collier  on  Envy. 

ft’ he  ules  of  the  nofe  are,  its  giving  us  the  fenfe  of 
fmeiling;  its  ferving  in  the  great  office  of  refpiration,  and 
in  modelling  the  voice ;  in  receiving  the  abundant  hu¬ 
mours  from  the  eyes,  and  in  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
face.  See  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  600. 

ft'he  nofe  was  by  the  augurs  particularly  attended  to 
in  forming  conjeftures  concerning  future  good  or  ill  fuc- 
cefs.  The  tingling, of  the  right  or  left  fide  of  it,  for  in- 
ftance,  was  thought  to  have  different  fignifications  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  different  fexes,  or  perfons  in  different  conditions. 
In  Tartary,  the  greateft  beauties  are  thofe  who  have  the 
lead  nofes.  Ruybrock  mentions  the  wife  ol  the  great 
Jenghiz  Khan  as  a  celebrated  beauty,  becaufe  Are  had  only 
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two  holes  for  a  nofe.  The  Crim  Tartars  break  the  nofes 
cf  their  children  while  young,  as  thinking  it  a  great  piece 
of  folly  to  have  their  nofes  Hand  before  their  eyes.  In 
moft  other  countries,  China  excepted,  great  nofes  are  an 
honour. 

The  art  of  forming  “  fupplemental  nofes,”  which  has 
lately  been  revived  in  Europe,  mult  be  regarded  as  an  ob- 
jeft  of  confiderable  intereff  in  the  practice  of  furgery. 
The  ab fence,  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  human 
countenance  which  accompanies  the  want  of  that  feature  ; 
and,  what  is  of  greater  confequence,  the  uncleanlinefs  at¬ 
tending  it,  and  the  difagreeable  ideas  refpefting  its  origin 
that  are  affociated  with  its  appearance,  render  the  removal 
of  that  deformity  a  circumftance  of  much  importance  to 
perfons  obliged  to  communicate  with  civil  fociety.  Mr. 
Carpue,  who  brought  this  practice  into  the  repute  it  has 
acquired  in  England,  has  adopted  the  Indian  method;  but 
that  employed  by  Tagliacozzi,  with  l'ome  modifications, 
is  preferred  by  profeffor  Graefe,  of  Berlin,  after  trials  of 
both  of  them  in  feveral  inftances.  Profeffor  Graefe  drft 
had  recourle  to  this  praftice  in  the  year  1811,  when  he 
employed  the  Indian  mode  ;  again  in  1816,  according  to 
the  Italian  ;  in  1817,  after  the  Indian  ;  and  again  in  the 
fame  year,  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned  as  that  pre¬ 
ferred  by  him,  and  which  heisdifpofed  to  term  the  German 
method.  The  lad  inltance  determined  his  choice ;  and, 
making  fome  allowance  for  warmth  of  expreffion  in  de¬ 
ferring  a  favourite  meafure,  it  would  thence  appear  that 
the  latter  method  is  entitled  to  preference.  The  patient 
was  a  female,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  portion  of  the  nofe  dedroyed  by  herpes.  “  The 
operation,”  he  obferves,  “  fucceeded  fo  completely  in 
every  refpeft,  that  no  perfon  could  obferve  the  lealt  de¬ 
formity;  the  new  parts  perfectly  affimilating  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  agreeable  appearance  of  the  young  lady’s  counte¬ 
nance.”  Such  a  defeription  would  be  by  no  means  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  refults  of  the  operation  in  the  alliances 
in  which  it  has  been  performed  in  England.  Other  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  author  obferves,  attend  this  method;  fince 
th.e  cicatrix  on  the  forehead,  and  danger  of  ill  confe- 
quences  from  expofure  of  the  frontal  bone,  are  thus 
avoided.  London  Med.  and  P/tyJ'.  Journal,  Jan.  1819.  See 
the  article  Surgery. 

To  lead  by  the  Nose.  To  drag  by  force  ;  as  a  bear  by 
his  ring;  to  lead  blindly.— In  fuits  which  a  man  doth  not 
underhand,  it  is  good  to  refer  them  to  fome  friend;  but 
let  him  chufe  well  his  referendaries,  elfe  he  may  be  led  by 
the  nofe.  Bacon. — This  is  the  method  of  all  popular  (hams, 
when  the  multitude  are  to  be  led  by  the  nofe  into  a  fool’s 
paradife.  L'  Ejl  range. 

Though  authority  be  a  (tubborn  bear, 

Yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nofe  with  gold.  Shahefpeare. 
That  fome  occult  defign  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarftomachy, 

Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows 

How  faints  lead  brothers  by  the  nofe.  Hudibras. 

To  thrift  one's  Nose  into  the  affairs  of  others.  To  be 
meddling  with  other  people’s  matters ;  to  be  a  bufy-body. 

To  put  one's  Nose  out  of  joint.  To  put  one  out  in  the 
affections  of  another.  Commonly  ufed  of  children. 

To  NOSE,  v.  o.  To  feent ;  to  fmell. — Nofe  him  as  you 
go  up  the  ftairs.  Shahefpeare' s  Hamlet. —  To  face;  to  op- 
pofe. — Suffering  them  to  nofe  and  impudentize  the  doc¬ 
tors  and  mailers  of  the  old  ftamp.  Wood's  Ann . 

To  NOSE,  v.  n.  To  look  big;  to  bluffer; 

Adulterous  Antony 
Gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull 
That  nofes  it  againlt  us.  Shakefpeare. 

NO'SITBAN  D,  f.  That  part  of  the  head-ftall  of  a  bridle 
that  comes  over  a  horfe’s  nbfe, 

NO  SE-BLEED,  J.  in  botany.  See  Aciullea. 
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NOSE  PE'AK,  a  mountain  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  Paraguay.  Eat.  8.  56.  N.  Ion.  118.  25.  E. 

NOSE  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  the  bland 
of  Paraguay.  Lat.  8.59.N.  Ion.  118.  42.  E. 

NO'SED,  adj.  Having  a  nofe;  as,  long-no/etf,  flat-nofed. 
— Having  fagacity. — There’s  no  knavery  but  is  nos'd  like 
a  dog,  and  can  fmell  out  a  dog’s  meaning.  Middleton’s 
Witch. 

NO'SEGAY,  f.  A  pofy;  a  bunch  of  flowers. — She  hath 
four-and-tvvejity  nojegays  for  the  (hearers.  Shahefpeare. 

Ariel  fought 

The  clofe  recedes  of  the  virgin’s  thought  5 
As,  on  the  nofegay  in  her  bread  reclin’d. 

He  watch’d  the  ideas  riling  in  her  mind.  Pope. 

NO'SELESS,  adj.  Wanting  a  nofe;  deprived  of  the 
nofe  : 

Mangled  myrmidons, 

Nofelefs  and  handlefs,  hackt  and  chipt,  come  to  him. 

Shakefpeare. 

NO'SETHRILL.  See  Nostril. 

NOS'IMA,  a  fmall  bland  of  Japan,  in  the  (traits  be¬ 
tween  Niphon  and  Xicoco. 

NOSTMA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  idand  of  Ximo: 
twenty  miles  north-north-well  of  Tailero. 

NO'SING,  f.  The  aft  of  taking  by  the  nofe  ;  that  which 
is  put  on  at  the  end  of  any  thing  refembling  a  nofe! 

NO'SLE.  See  Nozle. 

NOSOCO'MIUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  noao;,  adifeafe,  and 
topics,  to  cure.]  An  infirmary;  an  hofpital. 

NOSOL'OGY,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  1 <01705,  difeafe,  and  Xoycc, 
dbcourfe.]  A  treatife  or  doftrine  of  difeafes  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  might  be  conlidered  as  fynonymous  with  .pathology. 
The  term  nofology,  however,  has  been  appropriated  exclu- 
dvely  to  “a  methodical  arrangement  of  difeafes,”  after 
the  manner  of  the  cladification  adopted  by  natural  his¬ 
torians. 

The  advantages  refulting  from  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  both  to  the  learner  and  to  the  praftitioner  of  medi¬ 
cine,  have  been  long  acknowledged  by  able  and  learned 
phydeians.  Baglivi,  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Gaubius,  and 
others,  expreffed  their  dedre  to  fee  fuch  a  work  accom- 
plilhed,  from  a  ccyiviftion,  that,  like  the  objects  of  natural 
liiltory,  difeafes  would  be  more  eafily  and  certainly  dilcri- 
minated,  by  being  arranged  under  genera  and  fpecies, 
with  charafteridic  definitions.  In  truth,  the  analogy,  in 
the  method  of  in vedigation,  in  both  cafes,  is  very  clofe; 
(or  it  confdts  in  Itudyingand  comparing  the  external  cha- 
radters,  and  in  feparating  thofe  which  are  poffeifed  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  genera,  from  thofe  which  peculiarly  be¬ 
long  to  any  individual  genus.  Thus,  in  refpeft  to  dif- 
eafes,  as  the  condition  and  movements  of  the  internal 
organs  of  the  animal  frame  are  not  open  to  the  immediate 
cognizance  of  our  fenfes,  we  can  only  obtain  information 
concerning  them  by  an  inveftigation  of  the  external  (igns, 
or  fymptoms,  which,  as  we  are  taught  by  experience,  in¬ 
dicate  certain  internal  operations.  Every  intelligent  and 
diferiminating  praftitioner  mult,  therefore,  have  formed  a 
fpecies  ofnolological  fyftem  in  his  own  mind  ;  i.  e.  he  mult 
have  afeertained  the  lymploms  which  are  charafteridic  of 
the  different  forms  of  difeafe,  and  which  diltinguilh  each 
form  from  thofe  others  which  refembie  it.  “  Whoever 
denies  this,”  as  Dr.  Cullen  well  obferves,  “  may  as  well 
deny  the  exiltence  of  the  medical  art.  For,  if  phydeians 
can  actually  diferiminate  between  one  difeafe  and  an¬ 
other,  they  certainly  can  point  out  the  marks  of  fuch 
diferimination.  Now  thefe  marks  are,  in  faft,  the  very 
circumftances  which  enter  into  the  nofological  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  difeafe,  and  which  it  is 
the  object  of  a  rightly-ccnllrufted  nofological  (yltem  to 
explain.” 

Notwithdanding  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  im¬ 
portance  of  a  lydem  of  nofology,  no  aftual  attempt  was 
made  to  accompliih  fuch  a  work,  before  nearly  the  middle 
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of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  when  the  able  and  learned 
Dr.  F.  Boiflier  de  Sauvages,  a  profeffor  at  Montpellier, 
p'ublifhed  the  rudiments  of  his  fyftem  in  1732.  This 
work,  howaver,  contained  but  an  imperfect  outline  of 
his  final  claffification,  which  was  not  given- to  the  world 
until  it  had  been  matured  by  exteniive  inveftigation, 
much  reading,  and  afliduous  application,  for  the  fpace  of 
thirty  years.  It  was  publifhed  in  1762,  under  the  title 
of  “  Nofologia  Methodica,  fiftens  Morborum  Clafles,  Ge¬ 
nera,  et  Species,  juxta  Sydenhami  mentem,  et  Botani- 
corum  ordinem.”  This  elaborate  and  ingenious  fyftem 
has  not  only  been  generally  referred  to,  but  forms,  in 
fa  Cl,  the  ground-work  of  all  the  fyftems  of  nofology  that 
have  fubfequently  appeared.  It  difplays  an  extenfive 
knowledge  of  the  phyliologv  and  pathology  of  the  human 
body,  derived  both  from  much  perfonal  obfervation  and 
from  an  indefatigable  perufal  of  the  records  of  medicine; 
and,  for  practical  purpofes,  it  has  not  been  equalled  by 
thole  fyftems  which  have  been  fubfequently  ere&ed  upon 
it  as  a  bafis,  if  we  except  perhaps  that  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

Encouraged  by  the  example,  and  aided  by  the  previous 
original  labours,  of  Sauvages,  feveral  authors  loon  fol¬ 
lowed  his  fteps  in  the  contrivance  of  nofological  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  celebrated  naturalift,  Linnaeus,  was  one  of 
the  firft  to  extend  his  lingular  Ikill  in  clalTification  to  the 
fubjeCt  of  difeafes  ;  and,  after  having  publilhed  the  out¬ 
lines  of  his  Icheme  in  a  thelis  in  1759,  he  printed  his 
fyftem  complete  in  1763,  with  the  title  of  “  Genera  Mor¬ 
borum  definita.”  It  conlifted,  however,  rather  of  a  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  fyftem  of  Sauvages,  with  a  change  of 
names  and  titles,  than  of  an  original  arrangement;  and 
it  wanted  the  fupport  of  the  medical  learning  and  expe¬ 
rience  which  were  fo  confpicuous  and  valuable  in  the 
former. 

In  the  year  1764,  profeftor  Vogel,  of  Gottingen,  pub¬ 
lilhed  his  fyftem  of  nofology,  which  was  likewife  a  clofe 
approximation  to  that  of  Sauvages,  but  difplayed  a  con- 
liderable  lhare  of  perfonal  obfervation  of  the  phenomena 
of  difeafes;  and,  twelve  years  afterwards,  profeffor  Sagar, 
of  Vienna,  followed  a  fimilar  method,  and  publiflied  an¬ 
other  modification  of  the  fyftem  of  Sauvages,  under  the 
title  of  “  Syftema  Morborum  Symptomaticum,”  Vienna, 
1776.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Dr.  Cullen,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  and  able  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity 
of  Edinburgh,  had  alio  publiflied  his  own  fyftem  of  no¬ 
fology  in  the  year  1772;  which,  although  leaning  upon 
that  of  Sauvages  as  a  bafis,  was  much  fhortened  and  con- 
denfed,  by  a  judicious  exclufion  of  a  number  of  trivial 
genera,  and  of  many  affeCtions  which  are  merely  fymp-- 
tomatic,  as  well  as  by  an  union  of  feveral  other  genera, 
which  were  confidered  as  only  more  or  lefs  prominent 
fymptoms  of  the' fame  effential  malady,  under  one  genus. 
This  abbreviation  of  the  fyftem  has  certainly  contributed 
to  introduce  a  more  Ample  and  philofophical  view  of  dif¬ 
eafes,  by  merging  under  a  fmalier  number  of  diviiions  all 
the  varieties  of  human  malady;  and  thus,  of  courfe,  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  curative  indications,  and  render¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  pathology  and  of  therapeutics  more 
clear  arid  lefs  complex. 

Other  fyftems,  of  various  merit,  have  fince  been  pre- 
fented  to  the  medical  public  ;  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
thofe  of  Brown,  of  Macbride,  of  Darwin,  of  Currie,  &c. 
and  laftly,  that  of  Mr.  Mafon  Good,  publiflied  fo  lately 
3$  the  year  1817,  and  dedicated  (by  permiflion)  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyficians.  But,  as  none  of  thefe  fyf¬ 
tems,  we  think,  will  fuperfede  that  of  Dr.  Cullen,  which 
is  known  all  over  Europe,  and  is  adopted  as  a  text-book 
by  the  moft  eminent  practitioners  at  the  prelent  day  in 
our  own  country,  we  lhall  adopt  it  all'o  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  our  forth-coming  article  Pathology. 

We  lhall  juft  obferve,  in  conclufion,  that  it  has  been  a 
fafhion,  with  many  profefiional  men,  to  decry  the  ftudy 
of  nofology,  and  the  method  of  teaching  medicine  upon 
a  fyltematic  nofological  plan.  But  this  can  have  arifen 
only  from  an  imperfeCt  acquaintance  with  its  nature  and 
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tendency,  and  a  confequent  inadequate  eftimate  of  its 
utility.  It  is  neceffary  that  every  practitioner  Ihould  be 
enabled  to  diftinguifli  difeaies  by  their  figns,  or  fymptoms, 
if  he  would  hope  to  cure  them  by  appropriate  remedies. 
Ke  mult,  therefore,  pofi'efs  in  his  own  mind  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  charaCleriftic  fymptoms  of  every  difeafe,  and 
efpecially  of  the  diagnoftic  fymptoms,  or  thofe  by  which 
it  is  diftinguilhed  from  other  difeafes  which  refemble  it, 
or  with  which  it  has  feveral  fymptoms  in  common.  The 
queftion,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  whether  it  is  advifable 
to  teach  medicine  according  to  a  fyftem,  in  which  the 
diagnoftic  fymptoms  are  diltinCtly  laid  down,  or  to  leave 
them  to  be  learned  by  a  vague  and  unmethodical  courfe 
of  reading  and  practice;  a  queftion  which  feems  toanlwer 
itfelf.  We  are  perfuaded,  that  the  great  fuperiority  which 
is  commonly  feen  in  practitioners  of  good  education,  is 
to  be  afcribed,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  to  the  nofological 
method  of  ftudying  the  principles  of  medical  lcience,  in 
which  they  had  been  early  initiated. 

To  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  confider  the 
fubjeCt,  a  Angle  illuftration  will  perhaps  demonftrate  the 
truth-of  this  obfervation.  The  pleurify,  for  inftance,  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  though  marked  by  many  fymp¬ 
toms  which  are  common  to  fevers  and  other  inflamma¬ 
tions,  is  chara&erifed  by  the  invariable  prefence  of  thefe 
four  fymptoms,  which  conftitute  the  nofological  definition- 
of  pneumonia  given  by  Dr.  Cullen  :  namely,  “  fever, 
pain  in  fome  part  of  the  cheft,  difficult  refpiration,  cough.” 
Now,  in  the  abfence  of  any  one  of  thefe  fymptoms,  how¬ 
ever  fevere  the  others  may  be,  pneumonia  cannot  be  pre¬ 
fent;  yet  the  immethodical  praCtitioner  is  liable  to  com¬ 
mit  ferious  miftakes,  in  refpeCt  to  this  difeafe,  from  a  de¬ 
fective  view  of  the  pathognomonic  fymptoms.  Thus, 
wherever  there  is  acute  pain  in  the  cheft,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  pleurify  is  often  fuppofed  to  exift,  and 
blood-letting  immediately  reforted  to.  But,  if  there  is 
neither  cough  nor  fever,  or  if  there  fhould  be  even  cough, 
but  the  pulfe  fhould  remain  natural,  inflammation  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  prefent,  and  blood-letting  is  unneceffary, 
perhaps  injurious.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  the  pain 
and  dyfpnasa  originate  probably  from  a  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles,  or  from  a  fpafmodic  con¬ 
traction  of  the  fame  organs,  or  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  appropriate  remedy  will  be  an  opiate,  or 
other  antifpalmodic,  aided  by  fome  external  ftimulant: 
yet,  if  there  be  aCtual  inflammation  prefent,  and  the 
difeafe  is  treated  with  opium  and  ftimulants,  much  ferious 
milchief  will  be  produced.  Again,  cough  and  fever  may 
occur  together,  and  be  accompanied  even  by  fome  degree 
of  oppreflion  of  the  refpiration  ;  yet,  if  there  is  no  pain 
in  the  thorax,  there  is  no  adtive  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; 
the  cough  is,  in  this  cafe,  probably  a  fecondary  or  acci¬ 
dental  fymptom,  and  the  fever  may  be  totally  indepen¬ 
dent  of  it,  and  of  fuch  a  type,  that  blood-letting,  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  fuppofition  of  removing  inflammation, 
might  irrecoverably  deprefs  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
Againlt  fuch  important  practical  errors  the  mind  is  moft 
effectually  fecured  when  it  is  ftored  with  correCt  nofolo¬ 
gical  views  ;  for,  where  thefe  are  abfent,  the  praCtitioner 
is  apt  to  proceed  upon  a  mere  empirical  afi'ociation  of  cer¬ 
tain  remedies  with  certain  prominent  fymptoms,  without 
duly  marking  their  combinations,  or  w-eighing  their  im¬ 
port;  that  is,  without  forming  any  clear  opinion  as  to  the 
aCtual  feat,  and  nature,  of  the  difeafe. 

NOSOPOET'IC,  adj.  Producing  difeafes. — The  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  air  are  nojbpoetich ;  that  is,  have  a  power  of 
producing  difeafes.  Arbuthwt  on  Air . 

NOSOV'SKOI,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla.  Lat.  77.15.  N.  Ion.  64.  14.  E. 

NOSS  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Caithnefs.  Lat.  58.  26.  N.  Ion.  2.  55.  W. 

NOSS  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Nofs  Ifland. 
Lat.  60.  13.  N.  Ion.  1.  5.W. 

NOSS  l'SLAND,  one  of  the  fmalier  Shetland  Iflands. 
Lat.  60,  12.  N.  Ion.  1.  5.  W. 
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NOSS'A  SENHO'RA  da  ENCARNACA'ON,  a  town 
of  Portugal,  in  Algarve,  fit ua ted  near  Cape  Carvoeiro, 
on  the  ibutli  coaft  :  four  railed  fouth  of  Villa  Nova  de 
Porti  mao. 

NOSSA'NO,  a  town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca :  fix  miles 
weft  of  Lucca. 

NOS'SEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erzge- 
burg,  on  the  Muldau  :  twelve  miles  fouth- weft  of  Meiflen, 
and  eighteen  weft  of  Drefden.  Lat.  51.3.N.  Ion.  13.11.E. 

NOSS'I  I'BRAHIM.  See  Mary,  vol.  xiv.  p.  459. 

NOSSONCOU'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Vofges  :  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Ramber- 
viller,  and  thirteen  north-weft  of  St.  Diey. 

NOSTAL  GIA,  J\  [from  the  Gr.  voo-tsiv,  to  return,  and 
aXyo;,  pain  or  grief.]  A  fpecies  of  melancholy,  the  lead¬ 
ing  circumstance  of  which  is  a  vehement  and  unceafing 
defire  to  return  home,  and  which  of  courle  occurs  only 
in  perfons  who  are  abfent  from  their  friends  and  native 
country.  This  affeftion  is  called  by  the  French  malatlie 
(hi pays ;  and  by  the  German-Swifs  heim-weh,  or  “  home- 
grief.”  Zwingerus,  who  wrote  a  diflertation  upon  the 
tubjeft,  denominated  it  noftomania,  and  pothopatridalgia. 
Sauvages,  and,  after  him,  Dr.  Cullen,  have,  by  a  lingu¬ 
lar  drained  .analogy,  placed  this  difeafe  among  the  mor¬ 
bid  appetites,  in  the  clafs  of  local  difeafes,  in  their  ref- 
pedtive  fyftems  of  nofology  ;  as  if  there  were  a  particular 
organ  in  the  body  in  which  the  amor  patricc  isfeated,  like 
hunger  and  thirft  in  the  ftomach. 

This  difeafe  has  been  faid  to  be  particularly  frequent 
in  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries  ;  at  leaft,  the 
Swifs  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  tendency  to 
fall  into  this  fpecies  of  melancholy;  and  great  numbers 
have  been  induced  to  defert  from  the  armies  of  foreign 
Hates,  in  which  they  have  been  inrolled  as  mercenaries. 
The  Swifs  guards,  employed  by  the  kings  of  France,  have 
been  particularly  remarkable  from  this  circumftance; 
and  they  have  been  obferved  to  be  feized  with  this  ma¬ 
lady  more  efpecially  cn  hearing  a  national  air,  Ranz  des 
vac/ies,  which  is  fung.  to  a  ballad  containing  allufions  to 
their  home,  relations,  and  domeftic  animals;  an  air,  how¬ 
ever,  which  has  nothing  peculiarly  pleafing  in  its  melody 
to  thofe  w'ho  cor,ne£t  with  it  no  particular  affociation  of. 
ideas. 

The  difeafe,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
Swifs,  or  other  mountaineers  ;  but  occurs  among  a  much- 
injured  people,  who  have  been  fuppofed  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  happinefs  in  their  own  way,  or  of  feeling  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  country.  “  Noftalgia,  maladie  du  pays,  or 
an  ardent  defire  to  revifit  one’s  native  home,”  Dr.  Win- 
t.erbottom  obfierves,  “is  a  difeafe  which  aftefts  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Africa  as  ftrongly  as  it  does  thofe  of  Swifierland  : 
it  is  even  more  violent  in  its  effects  on  the  Africans,  and 
often  impels  them  to  dreadful  acfts  of  filicide.  Sometimes 
it  plunges  them  into  a  deep  and  incurable  melancholy, 
which  induces  the  unhappy  fufferers  to  end  a  miferable 
exiftence  by  a  more  tedious,  though  equally  certain,  me¬ 
thod,  that  of  dirt-eating.  No  reader  of  fenfibility  can 
perufe,  without  emotion,  Haller’s  impaflioned  regret  for 
the  calm  retreat  of  Kafel ;  but,  even  Haller’s  glowing 
language  appears  cold  and  lifelefs,  if  compared  with  the 
agonizing  expreflions  of  diftrefs  poured  out  by  the  poor 
African,  when,  waking  from  the  fleep  in  which  delufive 
fancy  had  wafted  him  back  to  his  friends  and  much-loved 
home,  he  finds  only  the  cruel  mockery  of  a  dream.” 
Account  of  the  Native  Africans  of  Sierra  Leone,  vol.  ii. 
p.  174. 

From  our  own  feelings  we  may  be  convinced  that  the 
love  of  home  is  planted,  for  wife  purpofes,  in  the  breaft 
of  almoft  every  human  being,  however  uninviting  that 
home  may  appear  to  others.  We  have  given  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  inftance  under  the  article  North  Polt,  p.  172  of 
this  volume. 

The  fevere  and  confuming  influence  of  this  mental  af- 
feition  on  the  body,  and  the  train  of  fymptoms,  tending 
to  fatal  maralinus,  which  itinduces,  if  no.t  interrupted,  as 
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well  as  the  fpeedy  and  not  lefs  remarkable  corporeal 
amendment  which  the  removal  of  the  mental  depreflton 
occafions,  will  be  belt  illuftrated  by  the  relation  of  a  cafe 
which  occurred  in  this  country. 

“In  the  year  1781,”  fays  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Ipfwicb, 
“  while  I  lay  in  barracks  at  Tynemouth,  in  the  north  of 
England,  a  recruit,  who  had  lately  joined  the  regiment, 
(named  Edwards,)  was  returned  in  the  fick-lift,  with  a 
melfage  from  his  captain,  requelting  I  would  take  him 
into  the  hofpital.  He  had  only  been  a  few  months  a  fol- 
dier,  was  young,  handfome,  and  well-made  for  the  fer- 
vice;  but  a  melancholy  hung  over  his  countenance,  and 
wannefs  preyed  on  his  cheeks.  He  complained  of  uni- 
verfal  weaknefs,  but  no  fixed  pain  ;  a  noife  in  his  ears, 
and  giddinefs  in  his  head;.pulfe  ratherflow  than  frequent, 
but  fmall,  and  eafily  compreffihle.  His  appetite  was 
much  impaired  ;  his  tongue  was  fufficiently  moift,  and' 
his  belly  regular;  yet  he  llept  ill,  and  ftarted  fuddenly- 
out  of  it,  with  uneafy  dreams.  He  had  little  or  no  thirft. 
As  there  were  little  obvious  fymptoms  of  fever,  I  did 
not  well  know  what  to  make  of  the  cafe.  I  fufpefted  he 
might  be  under  an  incipient  typhus,  and  ordered  what  L 
judged  neceflary  to  obviate  it.  Some  weeks  pafled  with 
little  alteration  either  for  better  or  worfe,  excepting  that 
he  was  evidently  become  more  meagre.  He  fcarcely  took 
any  nourifhment,  yet  had  hitherto  fat  up  out  of  bed  fome- 
hours  every  day.  At  length  he  became  indolent,  feldora 
fiat  up  at  all,  was  conftantly  dozing,  yet  his  fieep  never  fo 
found  but  he  could  anfwer  when  fpoken  to:  he  fighed 
deeply  and  frequently  ;  nor  could  his  attention  be  directed- 
to  any  external  objeft.  Something,  it  would  feem,  hung 
heavy  on  his  mind.  He  never  had  any  cough  ;  yet,  fince- 
he  came  into  the  houfe,  he  had  wafted  away  confiderably. 
Exercife  was  recommended,  and  ufedas  far  as  he  could  bo 
roufed  to  take  it,  which  was  never  without  reluctance. 
He  was  put  on  a  courfeof  ftrengthening-medicines,  and 
wine  was  allowed  him.  All  proved  ineffectual.  His  pulfe 
had  changed  with  his  appearance,  and  was  now'  fmall  and 
quick:  an  evident  fever,  of  the  heCljc  kind,  withan  even¬ 
ing  exacerbation,  took  place.  He  had  now  been  in  the- 
hofpital  near  three  months,  and  was  quite  emaciated,  and 
like  one  irt  the  laft  ftage  of  a  confumption.  His  eyes  were 
grown  hollow',  cheeks  prominent,  nails  incurvated,  ad¬ 
nata  pellucid  ;  and  he  was  fo  weak  in  his  limbs,  that  he. 
could  neither  get  in  nor  out  of  bed  wdthout  help.  Of 
late,  alfo,  he  had  night-fweats.  In  fhort,  I  looked  on  him 
as  loft. 

“On  making  my  morning-vifit,  and  inquiring,  as 
ufual,  refpeCting  his  reft,  of  the  nurfe,  (he  happened  to 
mention  the  Itrong  notions  he  had  got  in  his  head,  (lie 
faid,  of  home,  and  of  his  friends.  What  he  was  able  to 
fpeak  was  conftantly  on  this  topic.  This  I  had  never 
heard  before.  The  reafon  fhe  gave  for  not  mentioning  it 
w'as,  that  it  appeared  to  her  to  be  the  common  ravings  of 
ficknefs  and  delirium.  He  had  talked  in  the  fame  ftyle, 
it  feems,  more  or  lefs,  ever  fince  he  came  into  the  hofpi¬ 
tal.  I  went  immediately  up  to  him,  and  introduced  the 
fubjeft ;  and,  from  the  alacrity  with  which  he  refumed  it, 
(yet  with  a  deep  ligh,  when  he  mentioned  his  never  more- 
being  able  to  fee  his  friends,)  I  found  it  a  theme  which 
much  affefted  him.  He  afked  me,  with  earneftnefs,  if  I 
would  let  him  go  home.  I  pointed  out  to  him  how  unfit 
he  was,  from  his  w'eaknefs,  to  undertake  fuch  a  journey, 
(he  was  a  Welfliman,)  till  once  he  was  better;  but  pro- 
mifed  him  affuredly,  that,  as  foon  as  he  was  able,  he 
fliould  have  fix  weeks  to  go  home.  He  revived  at  the 
very  thoughts  of  it.  It  feems,  he  had  requefted  leave  to 
vifit  his  native  place,  foon  after  he  joined  ;  but,  being 
only  a  recruit,  and  but  a  few'  months  from  thence,  he  was 
refufed.  This  had  hung  on  his  lpirits  ever  fince ;  and- 
from  thence  I  now  dated  the  origin  of  his  illnefs.  I  en¬ 
treated  him  to  take  food,'  to  ftrengthen  him  for  his  jour-' 
ney ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  was  able,  to  go  out  into  the  open 
air  a  little  every  afternoon,  when  the  weather  would  per¬ 
mit,  that  lie. might  be  the  fooner  able  to  go  home.  He 
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liltened  eagerly  to  every  word  I  laid.  In  fflort,  Ids  ap¬ 
petite  foon  mended  ;  and  I  law,  in  lefs  than  a  week,  evi¬ 
dent  figns  of  recovery.  He  was  now  •  lively,  though  fo 
weak  that  he  could  not  get  in  or  out  of  bed  without 
afliltance:  he  drove  to  fit  up  :  two  men  took  him  between 
them,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  placed  him  on  a  feat 
they  had  erefled  for  him  on  the  beach,  where  he  had  a 
view  of  the  dripping.  In  a  little  time,  he  was  able  to 
walk.  Every  vi tit  I  paid  him,  he. refumed  the  fubjeft  of 
the  fur  low,  which  I  perdfted  in  promifing,  feeing  the  good 
effects  it  had  already  produced;  and,  in  lefs  than  two 
months  from  the  time  he  had  received  this  promife,  he 
was  able  to  leave  the  hofpital  and  go  to  his  barrack- room.” 
See  Edin.  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  xi. 

Under  this  date  of  debility  of  body,  and  melancholy 
brooding  of  the  mind  upon  the  recollections  of  home,  it 
will  readily  be  conceived  how  even  defpnir,  and  filicide, 
may  be  the  refult  of  the  violent  emotions  excited  by 
hearing  a  national  tune,  or  by  any  other  imprefiion, 
which,  by  the  adociated  feelings  and  remembrances  that 
it  recals,  brings  to  the  view  of  the  individual  the  fubjeft 
of  Iris  morbid  contemplations.  And  it  will  be  not  lefs 
evident,  from  the  coniideration  of  the  preceding  cafe, 
that  the  employment  of  phyfical  expedients  to  fupport 
the  drength,  and  to  correct  the  hallucinations  of  the 
mind,  will  be  totally  fruitlefs,  until  the  cordial  of  hope 
and  expectation  be  afforded.  See  Zwingerus  Did.  Med. 
Harder  Did.  de  Nodalgia,  in  Haller’s  Dilputationes, 
tom.  i.  xi. 

NOS'TOC,  /I  in  botany.  SeeTREMELLA. 

NOSTR AD A'MUS  (Michael),  a  celebrated  French 
phylician  and  adrologer,  was  born  in  1503  at  St.Remi,  in 
the  diocefe  of  A.vignon.  His  family  name  was  Notre 
Dame  ;  and  his  defeent  was  Jewiftr,  from  the  tribe  of  Ilia- 
char  as  he  pretended,  applying  to  himfelf  what  is  laid  of 
that  tribe  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  “  that  its  fons 
are  learned  men,  knowing  in  all  times,”  He  dudied 
philofophy  at  Avignon,  and  medicine  at  Montpellier. 
From  the  latter  city  he  was  driven  by  the  plague,  and 
fpent  four  years  at  Touloufe,  Bourdeaux,  and  other 
places  in  that  part  of  France,  pradtijing  in  the  medical 
p,rofeffion.  He  then  returned  to  Montpellier,  and  took 
the  degree  of  doctor.  His  great  eiteem  for  Julius-Coefar 
Scaliger  induced  him  to  fix  at  Agen,  the  refidence  of  that 
learned  man,  where  he  married.  The  death  ot  his  wife 
and  children  caufed  him  to  quit  that  city;  and  he  palled 
the  ten  or  twelve  following  years  in  travelling  through 
France  and  Italy.  Returningto  his  native  province, about 
154.4,  he  fettled  at  Salon,  a  central  town  between  Mar- 
ieilles,  Aix,  Avignon,  and  Arles;  and  married  a  lecond 
wife.  His  reputation  caufed  him  to  be  formally  invited 
by  the  corporation  of  Aix,  in  1546,  to  come  and  ltop 
the  progrefs  of  a  contagious  difeafe.  He  complied,  and 
remained  in  that  city  as  long  as  the  contagion  laded;  ufing 
with  good  effeCt,  it  is  laid,  a  powder  for  the  purpofe  of 
overcoming  pedilential  effluvia.  He  received  a  fimilar 
invitation  from  Lyons  in  1547,  and  refided  for  fome  time 
in  that  city.  On  his  return  to  Salon,  he  employed  his 
leifure  in  compofing  fome  medical  works,  confiding 
chiefly  of  receipts  and  preparations. 

During  his  travels,  he  had  acquired  the  principles  of 
judicial  adrology,  and  hadexercifed  himfelf  in  predictions. 
Perceiving  in  this  delufory  art  a  readier  way  to  fame  and 
emolument  than  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  now  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  wholly  to  it;  and  published,  at  Lyons,  in 
1 5 5 5 >  Seven  Centuries  of  Prophecies,  in  rhymed  quatrains 
of  French  verfe.  The  obfeurity  of  thele  predictions, 
together  with  the  air  of  confidence  with  which  they  were 
uttered,  excited  much  attention  in  an  age  greatly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  fuperditious  belief ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  real  events  which  feemed  to  correfpond  with  thofe 
which  he  had  darkly  (hadowed  in  loofeand  general  terms. 
The  public,  however,  were  divided  in  their  lentiments 
of  this  work  :  many  looked  upon  the  author  as  a  iirnple 
xliionary,  or  a  fool  j  while  he  was  accufed  of  the  black  art, 
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or  black  rriagic,  by  others,  and  treated  as  an  impious  per- 
fon,  who  held  a  commerce  with  the  devil;  at  the  fame 
time  there  were  not  wanting  fuch,  and  thole  in  great 
numbers,  who  believed  him  to  be  really  and  truly  endued 
with  the  fupernatural  gift  of  prophecy.  However,  Henry 
II.  and  Catharine  of  Medicis  his  mother,  were  refolved 
to  fee  our  prophet;  and,  receiving  orders  to  that  effeCf, 
lie  prefently  repaired  to  Paris.  He  was  very  graciouliy 
received  at  court ;  and,  befides  the  extraordinary  refpeCt ' 
that  was  paid  to  him,  received  a  prefent  of  200  crowns. 
He  was  fent  afterwards  to  Blois,  to  make  a  vifit  to  his 
majelty’s  children  there,  and  report  what  he  thould  be 
able  to  difeover  concerning  their  deitinies.  What  his 
lentence  was  is  not  known  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
returned  to  Salon  loaded  with  honour  and  prefents. 
Animated  with  luccefs,  heaugmented  his  work  from  700 
quatrains  to  the  number  of  a  complete  milliade;  and 
publilhed  it,  with  a  dedication  to  the  king,  in  1558.  That 
prince  dying  the  next  year  of  a  wound  which  he  received, 
as  is  well  known,  at  a  tournament,  the  lance  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  piercing  the  king’s  eye  through  his  golden  vizor, 
the  book  of  our  prophet  was  immediately  confulted  ; 
and  in  the  35th  quatrain  of  the  firlr  century  this 
unfortunate  event  was  found  predicted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  verfe  : 

Le  lion  jenne  le  vieux  fnrmantera 

Eil  champ  helhque  par  Jingulier  duel, 

Dans  cag  e  d'ordes  yeux  Ini  crevera, 

Deux  plaits  une,  puis  mourir,  mort  cruetle! 

Here  the  third  line  plainly  expreffes  the  manner  of 
the  king’s  death,  which  was  by  a  fatal  thrult  of  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  lance  through  the  golden  vizor,  cage  d'or,  into 
his  eye.  (See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  706.)  So 
remarkable  a  predidtion  added-  new  wings  to  his  fame  ; 
and  he  was  honoured  Ihortly  after  with  a  vifit  from  Ema¬ 
nuel  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  princefs  Margaret  of  France, 
his  confort.  From  this  time  Noltradamus  found  himfelf 
even  overburdened  with  vifitors,  and  his  fame  made 
every  day  new  acquifitions.  Charles  IX.  coming  to  Salon, 
was  eager  above  all  things  to  have  a  fight  of  him.  Nof- 
tradamus,  who  then  was  in  waiting  as  one  of  the  retinue 
of  the  magiftrates,  being  inftantly  prefented  to  his  ma- 
jelly,  complained  of  the  little  efteein  his  countrymen  had 
tor  him  ;  whereupon  the  monarch  publicly  declared,  that 
he  fhould  hold  the  enemies  of  Noltradamus  to  be  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Nor  did  that  prince’s  favour  ltop  here;  in  palling, 
not  long  after,  through  the  city  of  Arles,  he  fent  for  Nof- 
tradatnus,  and  prefented  him  with  a  purfe  of  golden  crowns, 
together  with  a  brevet,  conftitutfng  him  his  phylician  in 
ordinary.  Our  prophet  enjoyed  thefe  honours  only  for 
the fpace  of  fixteen  months;  for  he  died  July  2,  1566,  at 
Salon.  Befides  his  “  Centuries,”  we  have  the  following 
compofitions  of  his  :  2.  A  Treatife  de  Farclemens  cl  <ic 
Senteurs,  1552.  3.  A  Book  of  Angular  Receipts,  pour 

Eutretciiir  la  Saule  du  Corps,  1556.  4.  Des  Coujimres, 

1557.  5.  A  French  Translation,  of  the  Latin  of  Galen’s 

Paraphrafe,  exhorting  Menedolas  to  Study,  efpecially  to 
that  ot  Phytic,  155.2.  6.  Some  years  before  his  death, 

he  publilhed  a  fmall  inftrudtion  for  hufbandmen,  (howing 
the  belt  feafons  for  their  feveral  labours,  which  he  enti¬ 
tled,  The  Almanack  of  Noltradamus.  Laltly,  after  his 
death,  there  came  out  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Cen¬ 
turies  of  his  Quatrains,  added  to  the  former  ten,  which 
had  been  printed  three  times  in  two  feparate  parts.  It 
is  only  in  thefe  firlt  editions  that  our  author’s  Centuries 
are  found  without  alterations,  additions,  &c.  It  is  to 
this  work  that  the  following  diltich  of  Stephen  Jodelld 
alludes  : 

Noftra  damns  cum  falfa  damns,  namfallere  nojlrum  ejl. 

Et  cum  falja  damns,  nil  nifi  Nojlra  damns. 

NO'STRE,  or  Notre  (Andrew  le),  an  eminent  plan¬ 
ner  of  gardens,  born  at  Paris  in  1613,  was  the  fon  of  the 
gardener  ot  the  Tuilleries.  He  was  brought  up  to  work 
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under  his  father,  and  fucceeded  him  in  his  employment; 
nor  does  he  feem  to  have  had  any  other  guide  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  art  than  his  own  genius.  He  was  near 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  was  brought  into  notice  by 
the  fuperintendant  Fouquet,  for  whom  he  laid  out  the 
magnificent  gardens  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  fo  celebrated 
by  La  Fontaine.  In  this  work  he  was  the  creator  of  thofe 
porticoes,  covered  walks,  grottoes,  treiliages,  labyrinths, 
See.  in  which  the  wonders  of  ornamental  gardening,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  talle  which  was  then  prevalent,  confided; 
and,  however  this  tafte  may  be  at  prefen t  depreciated,  it 
is  but  juft  to  give  the  praife  of  uncommon  talents  to  one 
who  could  bring  it  to  acknowledged  perfection  from  the 
efforts  of  his  own  imagination.  Louis  XIV.  charmed 
with  the  magnificence  ofLe  Notre’s  plans,  employed  him 
in  the  decoration  of  all  his  favourite  refidences  ;  and  his 
art  was  difplayed  at  VerfaiUes,  Trianon,  St.  Germain, 
Meudon,  Fontainebleau,  &c.  Le  Notre,  in  1678,  went  to 
Rome,  and  travelled  in  Italy,  where,  it  is  faid,  he  found 
nothing  in  the  molt  celebrated  gardens  that  he  had  not 
deviled  in  thofe  of  his  own  planning.  It  appears  that 
lie  was  fome  time  in  England,  probably  on  the  invitation 
of  Charles  II.  and  that  he  laid  out  St.  James’s  and  Green¬ 
wich  parks,  “  no  great  monuments  (fays  Mr.  Walpole) 
of  his  invention.”  His  general  reputation  abroad  may 
be  eftimated  from  a  line  of  Pope’s,  in  his- Epiltle  on  the 
Ufe  of  Riches,  where,  fpeaking  of  tafte,  he  joins  the 
names  of  “  Jones  and  Le  Notre.”  This  artift  was  regard¬ 
ed  with  particular  kindnefs  and  favour  by  his  royal  maf- 
ter,  whom,  in  return,  he  idolized.  Being  a  man  of  great 
feeling  and  vivacity,  he  is  faid  to  have  expreifed  his  af¬ 
fection  for  the  king  by  familiar  embraces;  but  Voltaire 
choofes  to  diferedit  fuclv  a  violation  of  etiquette.  In 
1675,  his  long  lervices  were  rewarded  by  letters  of  110- 
blefl'e,  and  the  crofs  of  St.  Michael.  The  king  would 
alfo  have  given  him  a  coat  of  arms,  but  he  replied  that 
he  was  already  poffefled  of  one,  confiding  of  three  fnails 
furmounted  by  a  cabbage  :  “  Can  I,  (added  he)  ever  for¬ 
get  my  dear  fpade,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  all  your 
majefty’s  goodnefs  ?”  At  the  age  of  fourfeore  he  de- 
iired  permiffion  to  retire,  which  the  king  granted,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  would  fome  times  come  to  fee  him.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1700,  at  the  age  of  eighty-feven.  Le 
Notre  is  faid  to  have  had  a  fine  tafte  for  the  arts  in  gene¬ 
ral,  efpecially  for  that  of  painting  ;  and  fome  pieces  of 
his  execution,  “of  an  ineftimable  value,”  are  mentioned 
as  exifting  in  the  royal  cabinet,  but  of  what  kind  we  are 
not  informed.  Moreri. 

NOS'TRIL,  f.  [nEey-?5yjil,Sax.  nofe,  andByftl,  a  hole: 
formerly  written  nojithril,  as  by  Chaucer  and  Spenfer; 
and  not  wholly  difufed  late  in  the  feventeenth  century.] 
The  cavity  in  the  nofe, — The  fecondary  aftion  fublifteth 
in  concomitancy  with  the  other;  fo  the  nojlrils  are  ufeful 
both  for  refpiration  and  finelling,  but  the  principal  ufe  is 
fmeliing.  Brown. — Stinks  which  the  nojlrils  ftraight  abhor 
are  not  the  molt  pernicious.  Bacon  s  Nat  Hiji. 

He  form’d  thee,  Adam,  and  in  thy  nojlrils  breath’d 
The  breath  of  life.  3Iilton's  P.  L. 

NOSTRUM,/  [Latin.]  A  medicine  not  yet  made  pub¬ 
lic,  but  remaining  in  fome  fingle  hand. — What  drop  or 
nojlrum  can  this  plague  remove  ?  Pope. 

NOT,  adv.  [nare,  noire,  noclvc,  Sax.]  The  particle  of 
negation,  or  refufal. — His  countenance  likes  me  not. 
Shahefpeare. — The  man  held  his  peace,  to  wit  whether 
the  Lord  had  made  his  journey  profperous  or  not.  Gen. 
xxiv.  21. — The  queftion  is,  May  I  do  it,  or  may  I  not  do 
it?  Sanderfon. — He  is  invulnerable,  I  not.  Milton  sP.L. 
Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  fancy  feems ; 

I  wait  nut,  I,  till  you  have  better  dreams.  Dryden. 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot ; 

All  pile  beneath  the  fun 
Thou  know’ll  if  bell  bellow’d  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done.  Pope's  Univ.  Prayer. 


NOT 

The  firft  member  of  a  negative  fentence,  followed  by  nor 
or  neither. — I  was  not  in  lafety,  neither  had  I  reft.  Job. — ■ 
Not  for  price  nor  reward.  IJaiah. — A  word  of  exception. 
— vl  will  for  this  afflidl  the  feed  of  David,  but  not  for  ever.’ 
Kings.— A  word  of  prohibition,  or  deprecation. — Stand 
in  awe,  and  fin  nut.  PJ’alms. — Forfake  me  not,  O  Lord  ;  O 
my  God,  be  not  far  from  me.  PJ'alms. — It  denotes  colla¬ 
tion  or  extinction.  No  more. — Thine  eyes  are  upon  me, 
and  I  am  not.  Job  vii.  8. — Not  only;  elliptic-ally.— He 
therefore  that  defpifeth,  defpifeth  not  man,  but  God.  j- 
Thejj.  iv.  8. — Delpifeth  not  man  [only],  but  God.  Whitby 
on  1  TheJJ.  iv.  8. 

He  has'  given  hoftile  ftrokes,  not  in  the  prefence 

Of  dreaded  juftice,  but  on  the  minifters 

That  do  dillribute  it.  Shakefpc are's  Coriolanns. 

NOT-DESERVER,  /  One  who  merits  not  fuch  treat¬ 
ment  : 

If  thou  be  indeed,  as  men  thee  call, 

The  world’s  Great  Parent,  the  moll  kind  preferver 
Of  living  wights,  the  foveraine  lord  of  all. 

How  falls  it  then  that  with  thy  furious  fervour 

Thou  doll  afflift  as  well  the  not-deferver 

As  him  that  doth  thy  lovely  hefts  defpife  ?  Spenfer. 

NOT’s  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  illand  near  the  coaft  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Lat.  38.38.  N.  Ion.  76.5.  W. 

NO'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Smaland  : 
thirty-nine  miles  fouth-weftof  Wexio. 

NOTABLE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  nolubilis,  Lat.]  Remarka¬ 
ble  ;  memorable;  obfervable:  it  is  now  fcarcely  ufed  but 
in  irony. — The  fuccefs  of  thofe  wars  was  too  notable  to  be 
unknown  to  your  ears ;  which,  it  feems,  all  worthy  fame 
hath  glory  to  come  unto.  Sidney. — The  fame  is  notified 
in  the  notable/l  part  of  the  diocefs.  Whitgift. — Two 
young  men  appeared  notable  in  ftrength,  excellent  in 
beautyq  and  comely  in  apparel.  2  3Iac.  iii.  26. — -They 
bore  two  or  three  charges  from  thehorfe  with  notable  cou¬ 
rage,  and  without  being  broken.  Clarendon. — Both  ar¬ 
mies  lay  ftill,  without  any  notable  aftion,  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  days.  Clarendon. 

NOT'ABLE,  adj.  Careful ;  buftling  :  in  contempt  and 
irony  ;  as,  a  notable  woman. — This  abfolute  monarch  was 
as  notable  a  guardian  of  the  fortunes  as  of  the  lives  of 
his  fubjefls.  When  any  man  grew  rich,  to  keep  him  from 
being  dangerous  to  the  ftate,  he  lent  for  all  his  goods. 
Add/ Jon's  Freeholder. 

NOTABLE,  f.  A  thing  worthy  to  be  obferved. — Var- 
ro’s  aviary  is  ftill  fo  famous,  that  it  is  reckoned  for  one  of 
thofe  notables  which  foreign  nations  record.  Addijim. — A 
member  of  a  parliamentary  aflembly  formerly  fuhiifting  in 
France,  and  revived,  for  a  Ihort  time,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  revolution.  See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii. 
p.  764. 

NO'TABLENESS,  /  Remarkablenefs  ;  worthinefs  of 
oblervation. — Neither  could  the  notab/enejs  of  the  place 
make  us  to  mark  it.  Homily  againjl  Idolatry. 

NOT'ABLF.NESS,  appearance  of  bufinefs  ;  importance  : 
in  contempt. 

NOTABLY,  adv.  Memorably:  remarkably. — This 
we  fee  notably  proved,  in  that  the  oft  polling  of  hedges 
conduces  much  to  their  lading.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hiji. — Here¬ 
in  doth  the  endlefs  mercy  of  God  notably  appear,  that 
he  vouchfafeth  to  accept  of  our  repentance,  wdien  we  re¬ 
pent,  though  not  in  particular  as  we  ought  to  do.  Perkins. 

NOT'ABLY,  adj.  With  confequence ;  with  lhow  ot 
importance  :  ironically. — Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and 
he  talks  very  notably ;  but,  if  you  go  out  of  the  Gazette, 
you  drop  him.  Addijim. 

NOTACAN'THUS,  /  in  ichthyology.  See  Acan- 
THONOTUS,  vol  i. 

NOTARIAL,  adj.  [from  notary.]  Takenjby  a  notary'. — 
It  may  be  called  an  authentick  writing,  though  not  a 
publiclc  inllrument,  through  want  of  a  notarial  evidence. 
Ay  life. 
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NO'TARY,  f  [notaire,  Fr.  from  no  tar  ins,  Lai.’J  An 
officer  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  notes  of  any  tiling 
which  may  concern  the  public. — There  is  a  declaration 
made  to  have  that  very  book  and  no  other  fet  abroad, 
wherein  their  prefent  authorifed  votaries  do  write  thofe 
things  fully  and  only,  which,  being  written  and  there  read, 
are  by  their  own  open  tellimony  acknowledged  to  be  their 
own.  Hooker. —  One  of  thofe  with  him,  being  a  votary, 
made  an  entry  of  this  aft.  Bacon's  New  Atlantis. — They 
have,  in  each  province,  intendants  and  notaries.  Temple. 
So  I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 

Or  mouth  and  fpeakerof  the  univerfe, 

A  minifterial  votary  ;  for  ’tis 

Not  I,  but  you  and  fame,  that  make  this  verfe.  Donne. 

Notary,  or  Notary  public,  among  us  at  this  time, 
is  a  perl'on  who  publicly  attefts  deeds  or  writings,  to  make 
them  authentic  in  another  country:  but'principally  in 
bufinefs  relating  to  merchants  ;  as,  to  make  protells  of 
bills  of  exchange.  The  flat.  41  Geo.  III.  c.  79,  was  palled 
for  regulating  public  notaries  in  England.  By  this  aft  no 
perfon,  after  Aug.  1,  1801,  ffiall  aft  as  a  notary,  unlefs 
duly  admitted  ;  nor  ffiall  he  be  admitted  as  a  notary  un¬ 
lefs  he  ffiall  have  ferved  feven  years’  apprenticeffiip  to  a 
notary,  on  penalty  of  50].  Notaries  (hall  not  permit 
unqualified  perfonsto  aft  in  their  names.  Perfons  apply¬ 
ing  to  become  notaries  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
Company  of  Scriveners  in  London,  ffiall  be  free  of  the 
faid  company.  The  admiffion  of  a  notary  ffiall  be  on  a 
30I.  ftamp;  and  every  notarial  aft  mud  have  a  5s.  (lamp 
on  each  lheetto  which  fuch  aft  may  extend. 

NOTA'TION,  J'.  [iiotatio,  Lat.]  The  art  or  praftice  of 
recording  any  thing  by  marks;  as  by  figures  or  letters. — - 
Notation  teaches  how  to  defcribe  any  number  by  certain 
notes  and  charafters,  and  to  declare  the  value  thereof 
being  lb  deferibed,  and  that  is  by  degrees  and  periods. 
Cocker.  See  the  article  Arithmetic,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
and  Number,  in  the  prefent  volume. — Meaning  ;  figni- 
fication. — A  foundation,  being  primarily  of  tile  in  archi- 
tefture,  hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  belongs 
to  it  in  relation  to  a  building.  Hammond. — Confcience, 
according  to  the  very  notation  of  the  word,  imports  a  dou¬ 
ble  knowledge;  one  of  a  divine  law,  and  the  other  of  a 
man’s  own  aftion  ;  and  lb  is  the  application  of  a  general 
law  to  a  particular  infiance  of  praftice.  South. 

NOTCH,  f.  [noelie,  Teut.  nocchia,  Ital.  See  Nock.] 
A  nick  ;  a  hollow  cut  in  any  thing. — The  convex  work 
is  compofed  of  black  and  citrin  pieces  in  the  margin,  of 
a  pyramidal  figure,  appofitely  let,  and  with  tranfverfe 
notches.  Grew's  Mujettm. 

From  his  rug  the  Ikew’r  he  takes, 

And  on  the  itick  ten  equal  notches  ntakes  : 

There,  take  my  tally  of  ten  thoufand  pound.  Swift. 

It  feems  to  be  erroneoufly  ufed  for  niche: 

He  ffiew’d  a  comma  ne’er  covild  claim 
A  place  in  any  Britifh  name; 

Yet,  making  here  a  perfeft  botch, 

Thrufts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch.  Swift. 

To  NOTCH,  v.  a.  To  cut  in  fmall  hollows. — He  was 
too  hard  for  him  direftly  :  before  Corioli,  he  fcotcht  him 
and  notcht  him  like  a  carbonado.  ShakeJ'peare . 

From  him  whefe  quills  Hand  quiver’d  at  his  ear, 

To  him  who  notches  Hicks  at  Wellminfter.  Pope. 

NOTCH,  a  pafs  on  the  weHern  part  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  New  Hampffiire,  North  America. 

NOT'CH- WEED,  f.  The  herb  called  orach,  or  fea- 
purflane.  See  Atriplex. 

NOTCHENGONG',  a  towm  of  Hindoofian,  in  the 
country  of  Berar:  forty-feven  miles  fouth-fouth-wefi  of 
Nag-pour,  and  feventy-fi”e  fbuth-well  of  Ellichpour.  Lat. 
20.  32.  N.  Ion.  79.  17.  E. 
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N  OTE,  [for  ne  ivote .]  Know  not.— -But  foth  to  fay,  I 
n'ot  how  men  him  call.  Chaucer. 

Deare  fonne,  great  beene  the  evils  which  ye  bore 
From  firfi  to  laft  in  your  late  enterprife. 

That  I  n'ote  whether  praife  or  pi  tty  more.  Spenfer. 
Could  not ;  could  not  know  how  to  : 

But  he  that  laH-left  helpe  away  did  take. 

And  both  her  hands  fait  bound  unto  a  Hake, 

That  ffie  n'ote  ltirre.  Spenfer. 

Ne  let  him  then  admire, 

But  yield  his  fenfe  to  be  too  blunt  and  bafe, 

That  note  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace.  Spenfer. 

NOTE,/!  \jwta,  Lat]  Mark;  token:  as,  Bellarmine’s 
notes  of  the  church. — Whofoever  appertain  to  the  vifible 
body  of  the  church,  they  have  alfo  the  notes  of  external 
profeffion,  whereby  the  world  knoweth  what  they  are. 
Hooker. — Notice  ;  heed  : 

Give  order  to  my  fervants  that  they  take 

No  note  at  all  of  our  being  abfent  hence.  ShakeJ’peare. 

I  will  bellow  fome  precepts  on  this  virgin, 

Worthy  the  note.  Shakejpeare's  All's  Well. 

Reputation  ;  confequence.— Divers  men  of  note  have  been 
brought  into  England.  Abbot. — Andronicus  and  Junia, 
who  are  of  note  among  the  apollles.  Bom.  xvi.  7. — As  for 
metals,  authors  of  good  note  allure  us,  that  even  they  have 
been  obferved  to  grow.  Boyle. 

He  will’d  me 

In  heedfull’H  refervation  to  beHow  them, 

As  notes  whofe  faculties  inclufive  were 

More  than  they  were  in  note.  Shakefpeare. 

Reproach  ;  lligma  : 

The  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 

With  a  foul  traitor’s  name  flufl’I  thy  throat.  Shake fp. 

Account ;  information  ;  intelligence  ;  notice.  Not  1  fed. — 
In  fuits  of  favour,  the  firll  coming  ought  to  take  little 
place;  fo  tar  forth  confideration  may  be  had  of  his  trull, 
that,  if  intelligence  of  the  matter  could  not  otherwil’e  have 
been  had  but  by  him.  advantage  be  not  taken  of  the  note, 
but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means,  and  in  fome  fort  re- 
compenled  for  his  difcovery.  Bacon. 

She  that  from  Naples 

Can  have  no  note ;  unlefs  the  fun  were  poll, 

The  man  i’  th’  moon’s  too  (low.  Shakejpeare's  Tempefi. 

State  of  being  oblerved. — Small  matters  come  with  great 
commendation,  becaufe  they  are  continually  in  ufe  and 
in  note ;  whereas,  the  occafion  of  any  great  virtue  com- 
eth  but  on  feltivals.  Bacon. — Tune;  voice;  harmo¬ 
nic  or  melodious  found. — Thefe  are  the  notes  wherewith 
are  drawn  from  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  fo  manyfighs; 
with  thefe  tunes  their  minds  are  exafperated  againlt  the 
lawful  guides  and  governors  of  their  fouls.  Hooker. 

You  that  can  tune  your  founding  firing  fo  well. 

Of  ladies’  beauties  and  of  love  to  tell  ; 

Once  change  your  note,  and  let  your  lute  report 
Thejufteft  grief  that  ever  touch’d  the  court.  Waller. 
Single  found  in  mulic  : 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony  ! 

This  univerlal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony, 

Through  all  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapafon  doling  full  in  man.  Dnjdcn. 

Short  hint;  fmall  paper;  memorial  regifier. — Gathering 
notes  out  of  the  world’s  great  book.  Davies. 

He  will’d  me 

In  hesdfull’ft  refervation  to  bellow  them, 

As  notes  whofe  faculties  inclulive  were 

More  than  they  were  in  note.  Shakefpeare. 
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Abbreviation;  fymb.ol ;  raufical  character. — Contraft  it 
into  a  narrow  compafs  by  fhort  notes  and  abbreviations. 
Halier  on  Learning. — A  frnall  letter  : 

A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  (lie  brought} 

But  in  the  concave  had  inclofed  a  note.  Dryden. 

A  written  paper. — I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  ta¬ 
king  fome  little  offence  at  the  clergy,  for  perpetually 
reading  their  fermons;  perhaps  my  frequent  hearing  of 
foreigners,  who  never  make  ufeof  notes,  may  have  added 
to  my  difguft.  Swift V — A  paper  given  in  confeflion  of  a 
debt. — His  note  will  go  farther  than  my  bond.  Arbuthnof  s 
J.  Hull. — Explanatory  annotation. — The  beft  writers  have 
been  perplexed  with  notes,  and  obfeured  with  illuftrations. 
Felton  on  the  C/af/icks.— This  put  him  upon  a  clofe  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  (Indies.  He  kept  much  at  home,  and  writ 
notes  upon  Homer  and  Plautus.  Law. 

TV;  NOTE,  v.  a.  [noto,  Lat.  noter,  French.]  To  mark  ; 
to  diftinguifh.  This  (fays  Mr.  Todd,)  is  the  primary 
meaning,  but  is  overpaffed  by  Dr.  Johnfon. — Can  we 
once  imagine  that  thrift's  body,  fo  miraculoufly  made, 
now  clad  with  incorruption  and  inriched  with  glory,  was 
jever  afflifted  with  malady,  or  enfeebled  with  infirmity,  or 
noted  with  deformity?  Walfall's  Life  of  Chrijt,  1615. — • 
Toobferve;  to  remark;  to  heed;  to  attend;  to  take 
notice  of. — If  much  you  note  him,  you  (hall  offend  him. 
Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. — Some  things  may  in  pafling  be 
fitly  noted.  Hammond. 

Wand’ring  from  clime  to  clime  obfervant  (fray’d, 

Their  manners  noted,  and  their  ftates  furvey’d.  Pope. 

To  deliver;  to  fet  down. — Saint  Auguftin,  fpeaking  of 
devout  men,  noteth  how  they  daily  frequented  the  church, 
how  attentive  ear  they  gave  unto  the  leffons  and  chapters 
read.  Hooker. — Note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  forever 
and  ever.  Lfa.  xxx.  8. — To  charge  with  a  crime  :  with  of 
or  for. — Sine  vefte  Dianam  agrees  better  with  Livia,  who 
had  the  fame  of  chaftity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julia’s, 
who  were  both  noted  of  incontinency.  Dryden. — To  fet 
down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 

To  Note  a  Dill,  is  when  a  public  notary  goes  as  a 
witnefs,  or  takes  notice,  that  a  merchant  will  not  accept 
or  pay  it. 

To  NOTE,  v.a.  [hniran,  Sax.  liniota,  Icel.]  To  pufh, 
or  ftrike,  with  the  horns,  as  a  bull  or  ram.  Ray  and  GroJ'e. 

NO'TE-BOOK,  f  A  book  in  which  notes  and  memo¬ 
randums  are  fet  down : 

Cafiius  all  his  faults  obferv’d  ; 

Set  in  a  note-book,  leqrn’dand  conn’d  by  rote, 

To  caft  into  my  teeth.  Shakefpeare's  Jul.  Ccef. 

NG'TE-WORTHY,  adj.  Deferving  notice. — Two  are 
efpecially  note-worthy  in  their  fteeples,  being  fmall  but 
exceeding  high  towers.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Trav. 

Think  on  thy  Protheus  when  thou  haply  feeft 

Some  rare  note-worthy  objeft  in  thy  travel.  Shake fpeare. 

NOT'EBACH,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  forty-three  miles  north-weft  of  Calmar. 

NO'TED,  part.  adj.  Remarkable;  eminent;  celebrated. 

. — A  noted  chymift  procured  a  privilege,  that  none  but  he 
fhould  vend  a  fpirit.  Boyle. — Juftinian’s  laws,  if  we  may 
believe  a  noted  author,  have  not  the  force  of  laws  in  France 
or  Holland.  Baker. 

NO'TEDLY,  adv.  With  obfervation  ;  with  notice. — 
Do  you  remember  what  you  faid  of  the  duke  ?  Mod 
notedly,  fir.  Shaliefpeare's  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

NO'TEDNESS,  f.  Confpictioufnefs ;  ftate  of  being  re¬ 
markable. — To  attain  the  fo-criminally-courted  notednefs. 
Boyle's  Style  of  H.  Script. 

NOTELy£'A,  or  Notol/ea,  f.  [from  r/loc,  the  fouth, 
and  sAaia,  an  olive,  or  olive-tree.}  New-Holland  Olive- 
tree.  It  is  made  a  feparate  genus  by  Ventenat;  but  the 
characters  are  fo  very  fimilar,  that  our  moft  judicious  Eng- 
li(h  botanifts  think  it  unnecefiary  to  feparate  them.  See 
OLEA. 


NO'TELESS,  adj.  Not  attracting  notice: 

Let  her  walk  faintlike,  notelefs,  and  unknown. 

Yet  (he’s  betray’d  by  fome  trick  of  her  own.  Decker. 

NO'TER,  f.  [from  note.~\  He  who  takes  notice.— -An 
annotator. — Poltellus,  and  the  noter  upon  him,  Severtius, 
have  much  admired  thjs  manner  of  lection.  Gregory,  1650. 

NOT'GER,  or  Notker,  furnamed  the  Stammerer,  a 
celebrated  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  was  defeended  from  a 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Heiligow,  a  few  leagues  from 
that  abbey,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire.  He  received  his  education  at  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Gall,  where  he  affumed  the  religious  habit  among  the 
Benediftines  on  that  foundation  ;  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  the  progrefs  which  he  made  in  (acred  and  profane  li¬ 
terature,  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  fame  for  fanftity. 
During  feveral  years  he  had  the  conduft  of  the  fchools 
dependent  on  that  famous  abbey,  and  occupied  his  hours 
of  leifure  from  that  charge  and  the  obfervances  of  the 
cloifter,  in  the  compofition  of  literary  works,  and  the 
tranfeription  of  books  of  merit.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  year  912.  He  was  beatified  by  pope  Julius  II. 
There  are  ftill  extant  by  him  a  “  Martyrology,”  in  Bafi- 
nage’s  Thefaurus  Monumentorum  Ecclefi’afticorom  et 
Hilloricorum  ;  and  feveral  others  of  his  productions  in  the 
Novus  Thefaurus  Monumentorum  of  D.  Pez.  Moreri. 
Nuuv.  Di£t.  Hift. 

NOT'GER,  or  Notker,  a' celebrated  biftiop  of  Liege, 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  was  a  native  of  Swa¬ 
bia,  and  of  high  birth,  fome  writers  calling  him  the  fon 
of  a  duke  of  that  country,  and  others  a  nephew'  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  He  became  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Gall,  and  acquired  fuch  a  reputation  for  learning,  that 
Odillon,  abbot  of  Stavelo,  entrufted  to  him  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  the  fchools  belonging  to  that  religious  houfe. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  returned  fo  St.  Gall,  where  he 
was  elected  provoft,  or  prior,  of  that  abbey.  He  now 
frequently  attended  at  the  imperial  court,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  favourite  wfith  the  emperor  Otho  I.  who,  upon  a 
vacancy  taking  place  in  thebifhopric  of  Liege,  in  the  year 
971,  appointed  him  to  that  dignity.  On  his  conduft  in 
the  epifcopal  office  very  high  commendations  were  pafled  ; 
and  fo  greatly  did  he  improve  the  city  of  Liege,  by  fur¬ 
rounding  it  with  a  wall,  rebuilding  the  cathedral  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  churches,  and  erefting  various  magnificent 
ftruftures,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  honours  of  fecond 
founder  of  that  city.  At  the  fame  time  he  dilplayed  a 
commendable  folicitude  for  the  encouragement  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  fcience,  as  far  as  they  were  then  cultivated;  and 
in  the  fchools  under  his  patronage  many  fcholars  were 
educated,  wdio  poftefled  the  firft  rank  among  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  emperor  Otho  III.  to  whom  he  had 
been  tutor,  placed  fuch  confidence  in  him  as  to  make  him 
his  principal  counfellor;  and  our  prelate  fuftained  a  con- 
fiderable  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He 
was  prefent  at  the  council  of  Moufon  in  995,  and  at  that 
of  Frankfort  in  1007.  He  died  in  the  year  1008.  To 
him  has  by  fome  been  attributed  a  “  Hiftory  of  the  Bifhops 
of  Liege  ;”  which  others  maintain  to  have  been  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  Heriger  abbot  of  Laubes,  from  the  materials 
collected  by  Notker,  who  was  the  author  of  the  preface. 
This  hiftory  is  inferted  in  Chapeauville’s  Collection  of 
Pieces  relating  to  the  Hiftory  of  Liege.  Other  works  alfo 
bear  his  name,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Collections  of 
Surius  and  Bollandus.  Cave's  Hijt.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  Moreri. 

NOTH'ING,  f.  [no  and  thing;  nothing,  Scot.]  Nega¬ 
tion  of  being;  nonentity;  univerfal  negation;  oppofed 
to  fo  met  king. — This  nothing  is  taken  either  in  a  vulgar  or 
philofophical  fenfe  ;  fo  we  fay  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup 
in  a  vulgar  fenfe,  when  we  mean  there  is  no  liquot  in  it ; 
but  we  cannot  fay  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup  in  a  drift 
philofophical  fenfe,  while  there  is  air  in  it.  Watts's  Logic. 
— It  is  moft  certain,  that  there  never  could  be  nothing. 
For,  if  there  could  have  been  an  inftant  wherein  there 
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was  nothing,  then  either  nothing  made  fomething,  or  fome¬ 
thing  made  itfelf;  and  fo  was,  and  afted,  before  it  was. 
But,  if  there  never  could  be  nothing,  then  there  is,  and 
was,  a  Being  of  neceffity,  without  any  beginning.  Grew. 
— Non-exiftence  :  ' 

Mighty  ftates  charafterlefs  are  grated 

To  dufty  nothing.  Shahefpeare' s  Trail,  and  Crefj. 

Not  any  thing  ;  no  particular  thing. — Philofophy  wholly 
fpeculative,  is  barren, and  produces  nothing  but  vain  ideas. 
Dry  den' s  Don  Sebaftian. 

Yet  had  his  afpeft  nothing  of  fevere, 

But  fitch  a  face  as  promis’d  him  lincere.  Dryden. 

No  other  thin g.- — Nothing  but  a  Heady  refolution  brought 
to  praftice,  God’s  grace  ufed,  his  commandments  obeyed, 
and  his  pardon  begged  ;  nothing  but  this  will  intitle  you 
to  God’s  acceptance.  Wake's  Prep,  for  Death. — Words 
are  made  to  declare  fomething;  where  they  are,  by  thofe 
who  pretend  to  inftruft,  otherwife  ufed,  they  conceal  in¬ 
deed  fomething  ;  but  that  which  they  conceal  is  nothing 
but  the  ignorance,  error,  or  fophiltry,  of  the  talker;  for 
there  is,  in  truth,  nothing  elle  under  them.  Locke. — No 
quantity  or  degree. — The  report  which  the  troops  of  horfe 
make  would  add  nothing  of  courage  to  their  fellows. 
Clarendon. — No  importance  ;  noufe;  no  value.— Behold, 
ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  naught.  Ifaiah. — No 
poffeffion  or  fortune. — A  moft  homely  (liepherd  ;  a  man 
that  from  very  nothing  is  grown  into  an  unfpeakable  eftate. 
Shakcfpeare's  Wint.  Tale. — No  difficulty;  no  trouble. — We 
are  induftrious  to  prelerve  our  bodies  from  flavery,  but 
we  make  nothing  of  fuffering  our  fouls  to  be  Haves  to  our 
lulls.  Ray  on  the  Creation. — A  thing  of  no  proportion. — 
The  charge  of  making  the  ground,  and  otherwife,  is  great, 
but  nothing  to  the  profit.  Bacon's  Nat.  IHJi. — Trifle.;  fome¬ 
thing  of  no  confideration  or  importance. — That  period 
includes  more  than  a  hundred  fentences  that  might  be 
writ  to  exprefs  multiplication  of  nothings,  and  all  the  fa¬ 
tiguing  perpetual  bufinefs  of  having  no  bufinefs  to  do. 
Pope's  Letters.  1 

Narciflus  is  the  glory  of  his  race  ; 

For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace  ?  Young. 

Tis  nothing,  fays  the  fool;  but  fays  the  friend. 

This  nothing,  fir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end. 

Do  I  not  fee  your  droply-belly  fwell  ?  Dryden. 

I’d  rather  have  one  fcratch  my  head  i’  th’  fun. 

When  the  alarum  were  ftruck,  than  idly  fit 

To  hear  my  nothings  monfter’d.  v  Shahefpeare. 

Nothing  has  a  kind  of  adverbial  fignification.  In  no 
degree;  not  at  all. — Who  will  make  me  a  liar,  and  make 
my  fpeech  nothing  worth  ?  Job,  xxiv.  25. — Auria,  nothing 
difmayed  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  Turk’s  fleet,  ftill  kept 
on  his  courfe.  Knolles's  Hiji. 

NOTH'INGNESS,  f.  Nihility;  non-exiftence. — Being 
demoliflied  as  to  themfelves,  and  turned  into  a  chaos  or 
dark  nothingnefs.  More's  Conj.  Cabb. 

His  art  did  exprefs 

A  quinteffence  even  from  nothingnefs. 

From  dull  privations,  and  lean  emptinefs.  Donne. 

Nothing;  thing  of  no  value. — Other  ftars  may  have  their 
feveral  virtues  and  effefts ;  but  their  marvellous  remote- 
nefs,  and  my  undifcernible  nothingnefs,  may  feem  to  forbid 
any  certain  intelligence  of  their  diftinft  workings  upon 
me.  lip.  Hull's  Seleffi  Thoughts. 

I,  that  am 

A  nothingnefs  in  deed  and  name, 

Did  fcorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcafs.  Hudibras. 

NO  rHOLJF'NA,  f  A  genus  of  ferns  propofed  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  his  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  vol.  i.  named,  as  it  is 
luppofed,  from  the  Greek  ro0o;,  fpurious,  audios,  wool; 
becaufe  there  is  no  involucrum,  but  in  its  Head  the  briftly, 
fcaly,  or  woolly,  covering  of  the  frond,  affords  a  fort  of 


fpurious  proteftion  to  the  fruftification.  This  genus  is 
formed,  by  the  learned  writer  above-mentioned,  out  of 
fome  fpecies  of  Acroftichuin,  Pteris,  or  Swartz’s  Chei- 
lanthes.  See  Acrostichum  marantae,  Pteris  tricho- 
matioides,  See. 

NO'THRIA,  /!  in  botany.  See  Frankenia. 

NO'THUS,  f.  [Lat.  from  *o9o,-,  Gr.]  A  baftard,  or  a 
perfon  of  fpurious  birth.  Hence  itis  applied  figuratively, 
by  phyficians,  &c.  to  fuch  difeafes,  as  though,  in  refpeft 
of  a  fimilitude  of  fymptoms,  &c.  they  have  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination  as  fome  others,  yet  are  of  a  different  origin, 
feat,  or  the  like,  from  the  lame. 

Nothus  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  back  part  of  the 
cheft,  or  thorax  ;  and  nothce  coftee  for  the  falfe  ribs. 

NO'THUS  (Darius),  a  Perfian  prince,  and  grandfather 
to  Darius  Codomannus.  He  is  worthy  of  being  men¬ 
tioned  only  as  he  was  progenitor  to  that  fovereign  whole 
overthrow  conferred  upon  Alexander  the  title  of  Great. 

NO'TICE,  f.  [old  Fr.  from  notitia,  Lat.]  Remark; 
heed;  obfervation  ;  regard. — This  is  done  with  little  no¬ 
tice:  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed. 
Locke. — How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices 
which  we  take  of  other  perfons.  Watts. — Information  ; 
intelligence  given  or  received. — I  have  given  him  notice, 
that  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  duchefs  will  be  here. 
Shahefpeare' s  K.  Lear. 

Notice,  in  law,  the  making  fomething  known,  that  a 
man  was  or  might  be  ignorant  of  before.  Notice  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  given,  in  many  cafes,  by  law,  to  juftify  pro¬ 
ceedings  where  any  thing  is  to  be  done  or  demanded,  &c. 
But  none  is  bound  by  law  to  give  notice  to  another  per¬ 
fon  of  that  which  fuch  other  may  otherwife  inform  him- 
felf,  except  in  cafes  where  notice  is  direfted  by  adt  of  par¬ 
liament.  Generally  fpeaking,  where  it  is  required  by  law 
that  notice  ffiall  be  given  to  a  party  before  he  lhall  be  af¬ 
fected  by  any  aft,  leaving  it  at  his  dwelling-houfe  is  fuffi- 
cient.  But  it  is  otherwife  in  the  cafe  of  procefs  to  bring 
a  party  into  contempt ;  there,  perfonal  notice  is  necellary. 

To  NO'TICE,  v.  a.  [from  the  fubft.  Mr.  Mafon  has 
pretended,  that  this  is  a  word  imported  into  Englifh  con- 
verfation  from  Ireland.  So  far  from  its  being  fuch  an  in¬ 
novation,  it  is, as  Mr.  Malone  has  obferved,  of  great  age  in 
our  language.  Todd.]  To  note;  to  need  ;  to  obferve  ;  to 
regard. — As  fome  do  perceive,  yea,  and  like  it  well,  they 
ihould  be  fo  noticed.  T.  Howard  in  Harrington' s  Nttga  Ant. 
about  i6o3.' — Thele  pieces  contain  feveral  curious  circum- 
ftances  cf  Milton’s  early  life,  fituations,  friendfliips,  and 
conneftions  ;  which  are 'often  fo  tranfiently  or  implicitly 
noticed,  as  to  need  examination  and  enlargement.  Warton's 
Pref.  to  Milton's  Sm.  Poems. — It  is  impoffible  not  to  notice 
a  ft  range  comment  of  Mr.  Lindley’s.  Bp.  Hume's  Lett,  to 
Dr.  Prieftlcy. 

NOTIFIC  A'TION,  f.  [from  to  notify.]  Aft  of  making- 
known  ;  reprefentation  by  marks  or  fymbols. — Four  or 
five  torches  elevated  or  depreffed  out  of  their  order,  either 
in  breadth  or  longways,  may,  by  agreement,  give  great 
variety  of  notifications.  Holder  on  Speech. 

To  NOTIFY,  v.  a.  [notifier,  Fr.  notijico,  Lat.]  To  de¬ 
clare  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  publiffi. — There  are  other  kind 
of  laws,  which  notify  the  will  of  God.  Hooker. — This  folar 
month  is  by  civil  lanftion  notified,  in  authentic  calendars, 
the  chief  meafure  of  the  year:  a  kind  of  ftandard  by  which 
we  meafure  time.  Holder. 

NOTION,/!  [Fr.  from  notio,  Lat.]  Thought;  repre¬ 
fentation  of  any  thing  formed  by  the  mind  ;  idea  ;  ima°-e  ; 
conception.— What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on.  Icon- 
tent  myfelf  to  aflume  under  the  notion  of  principles,  in 
order  to  what  I  have  farther  to  write.  Newton's  Optichs. — 
There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  fubjeft  of  dif- 
courle  than  nature  and  its  laws  ;  and  yet  few  agree  in 
their  notions  about  thefe  words.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. — 
That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  found,  colour,  ci:  night,  wilh, 
or  fear,  which  is  in  the  mind,  is  called  the  idea  of  hun¬ 
ger,  cold,  found,  wiffi,  &c.  Watts's  Logick. — Sentiment  ; 
opinion. — It  would  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never 
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been  in  France,  fliould  one-relate  the  extravagant  notion 
they  entertain  of  themfelves,  and  the  mean  opinion  they 
have  of  their  neighbours.  Addifon's  Freeholder. — Sen  fual- 
wits  they  were,  who,  it  is  probable,  took  pleafure  in  ridi¬ 
culing  the  notion  of  a  life  to  come.  Attcrhury. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares. 

And  not  rnoleft  us ;  unlefs  we  ourfelves 

Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts  and  notions  vain. 

Milton's  P.  L. 

Senfe;  underftanding:  intellectual  power.  This  fenfe  is 
frequent  in  Shakefpeare,  but  not  in  ufe. —  So  told,  as 
earthly  notion  can  receive.  Milton. 

His  notion  weakens,  his  difcernings 

Are  lethargied.  ShaTicfpcarc's  K.  Lear. 

NO'TIONAL,  acJj.  Imaginary;  ideal;  intellectual; 
fubfifting  only  in  idea  ;  visionary;  fantaftical. — We  muff 
be  wary,  lead  we  afcribe  any  real  fubfiftence  or  perfonality 
to  this  nature  or  chance  ;  for  it  is  merely  a  notional  and 
imaginary  thing;  an  a  bit  raft  univerfal,  whicli  is  properly 
nothing  ;  a  conception  of  our  own  making,  occafioned  by 
our  reflecting  upon  the  fettled  courfe  of  things  ;  denoting 
only  thus  much,  that  all  their  bodies  move  and  aft  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  eflential  properties,  without  any  confci- 
oufnefs  or  intention  of  fo  doing.  Bentley. 

Happinefs,  objeft  of  that  waking  dream 
Which  we  call  life,  miffaking;  fugitive  theme 
Of  my  purfuing  verfe,  ideal  (hade, 

Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  made.  Prior. 

Dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. — The  mod  forward  notional 
dictators  fit  down  in  a  contented  ignorance.  Glanville's 
Scepjis. 

NOTIONAL'ITY,  f.  Empty  ungrounded  opinion. 
Not  naio  in  vje.—l  aimed  at  the  advance  of  fcience,  by 
difcrediting  empty  and  talkative  nationality.  Glanville. — 
True  and  manly  religion  is  no  cold  and  comfortlefs  thing; 
it  is  not  a  lukewarm  nationality,  not  a  formal  and  bayardly 
round  of  duties,  not  a  dull  “  temperamentum  ad  pond  us,” 
as  they  call  it ;  but  is  lively,  vigorous,  and  fparklipg. 
Goodman  s  Wint.  Ev.  Corf. 

NO'TIONALLY,  adv.  In  idea;  mentally  ;  in  our  con¬ 
ception,  though  not  in  reality. — The  whole  rational  na¬ 
ture  of  man  confifls  of  two  faculties,  underftanding  and 
will,  whether  really  or  nationally  diftinft,  I  (hall  not  dif- 
pute.  Norris's  Mijcellanies. 

NO'TIONIST,  f.  One  who  holds  an  ungrounded  opi¬ 
nion.  Not  in  nfe.—  Content  not  yourfelves  with  fome  part 
of  it,  that  you  read  the  Gofpel  or  New  Teftament,  but 
negleft  the  Old,  as  is  the  praftice  of  fome  flufti  notionijis. 
Bp.  Hopkins's  Expof.  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

NOTi'TIA,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  that  gives  an 
account  of  a  particular  country,  city,  or  other  place; 
fuch  is  the  Notitia  Imperii  Romani,  Notitia  Romce  Antiquce, 
Sec.  M.  Valois  has  given  a  Notitia  Galliarum,  being  a  col- 
leftion  of  the  feveral  names  which  the  cities  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  that  kingdom  bore  at  different  times.  The 
Nothin  Dignitatum  Imperii,  both  Eaftern  and  Weftern, 
are  of  the  utmoft  ufe  both  in  the  Roman  and  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory  ;  yet  they  are  of  little  fervice,  at  lead  to 
young  people,  without  good  notes;  fuch  are  thole  of 
P.uicirojlus,  &c. 

NO'TO  ( Val  di),  one  of  the  three  valleys  or  provinces 
into  which  Sicily  is  divided  ;  it  lies  between  the  fea,  Val- 
di-Demona,  and  Val-di-Mazara. 

NO'TO,  or  Noto  Antico,  an  ancient,  large,  and 
liandfome,  town  of  Sicily,  and  capital  of  the  Val-di-Noto. 
It  was  entirely  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1693;  but  the 
inhabitants  built  another  town  at  fome  diftance  from  it, 
which  they  call  Noro  Nuovo;  and  which  is  twenty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Syracufe,  and  twenty-feven  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Girgenti.  Lat.  36.48.  N.  Ion.  15.  E. 

NO'TO,  a  lake  of  Ruflla,  in  the  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  about  thirty-fix  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in 
breadth:  thirty- fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kola. 
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NO'TO,  q  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  eaft  of  Aland; 
Lat.  59.  58.  N.  Ion.  20.  37.  E. 

NO'TO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  :  200 
miles  north-weft  of  Jeddo,  and  170  north-north-eaft  of 
Meaco. 

NOTOCLE'A,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  nor oj,  the  back,  and 
y.Xc-ioc,  famous;  on  account  of  the  remarkable  form  and 
convexity  of  the  back.]  In  entomology,  a  genus  of  co¬ 
leopterous  infefts,  firft  named  and  deferibed  by  Thomas 
Marfham,  efq.  Tr.  L.S.  Thefe  infefts  refemble  the  Chiy- 
fomelte,  and  are  included  in  that  genus  by  Latreille  ;  but, 
on  clofer  examination,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  in  the 
fiiape  of  the  body,  and  the  laft  joint  of  the  palpi ;  the  an¬ 
tennae  alfo  are  more  filiform,  and  the  exterior  margin  of 
the  elytra  at  the  bafe  is  angular,  and  not  rounded  as  in 
Chryfomela  and  Coccinella.  The  ftiape  of  the  body  and 
of  the  exterior  palpi  gives  them  a  ftrong  refemblance  to 
Coccinella,  but  the  antennae,  totally  exclude  them  from 
that  genus.  The  dilated  elytra  of  fome  fpecimens,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  under  fide,  claim  an  affinity  with  Caflida, 
but  in  that  mark  only  they  agree. 

Generic  charafters  —  Antennae  filiform  ;  head  fmall, 
tranfverfe,  loofe,  bending  downwards;  thorax  tranfverfe, 
broadly  margined ;  elytra  broadly  margined,  outer  angle 
of  the  bafe  acute;  body  oval,  back  very  convex,  under 
part  plane.  There  are  twenty  fpecies  ;  and,  on  the  an¬ 
nexed  Engraving,  each  anfwers  to  its  number  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  enumeration.  They  are  all  natives  of  New  Holland. 

I.  Notoclea  variolofa ;  black;  the  elytra  fprinkled  with 
confluent  yellow  fpots.  Length  of  the  body  7  lines, 
breadth  3  lines. 

z.  Notoclea  reticulata  :  dirty  yellow';  elytra  red,  reti¬ 
culated  with  raifed  yellow  fpots  ;  wings'red.  Length  4! 
lines,  breadth  3^. 

3.  Notoclea  atomaria  :  body  yellowifli;  front  of  the 
head  pale,  back  part  and  antennae  yellowilh  red;  elytra 
marked  with  pale  funk  dots  on  a  reddifh  ground ;  eyes  and. 
mouth  black.  Length  4 |  lines,  breadth  3J. 

4.  Notoclea  lutea :  body  above  very  pale  yellow,  with 
raifed  yellow  tubercles  on  the  fhielcl  ;  eyes,  mouth,  and 
abdomen,  black.  Length  7  lines,  breadth  5. 

5.  Notoclea  maculata:  thorax  marginated  on  each  fide, 
elytra  brown,  pale  fpots  on  the  fides.  Head  and  thorax: 
dirty  yellow;  antennas  half  the  length  of  the  body,  fili¬ 
form,  black,  but  yellow  at  the  bafe ;  the  four  largeft  fpots 
on  the  back  form  a  fquare.  Length  4  lines,  breadth  3A, 

6.  Notoclea  quadrimaculata  :  body  clay-colour,  with  a. 
black  line  down  the  middle,  large  brownifh  fpots  on  the 
back  ;  elytra  rough  ;  thorax  yellowifli.  Length  5  lines, 
breadth  35. 

7.  Notoclea  ornata:  body  red,  with  a  black  line  dowrr 
the  middle  ;  yellow  fpots  and  ftrias  on  the  elyt-ra.  The 
whole  under  part  uniformly  rufefeent.  Length  3.5  lines, 
breadth  z|. 

8.  Notoclea  obfoleta:  red  ;  the  antennas  and  eyes  black, 
and  ten  black  fpots  on  each  of  the  elytra,  difpoied  in  three 
rows.  Length  3]  lines,  breadth  2^. 

9.  Notoclea  minor  :  red  ;  antennae  teftaceous  ;  three 
black  bands  acrofs  each  of  the  elytra  ;  eyes  black.  Un¬ 
der  parts  and  feet  pale.  Length  only  2  lines,  breadth  id. 

10.  Notoclea  teftncea :  body  entirely  teftaceous,  pale  ; 
eyes  and  antennas  black  ;  elytra  ftriated.  Length  3  lines, 
breadth  2. 

II.  Notoclea  ftiftica :  head  reddifh,  with  two  black  dots 
on  the  occiput;  eyes  black ;  thorax  rufous ;  fhielcl  black  ; 
elytra  pale,  with  numerous  black  dots.  Size  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

12.  Notoclea  verrucofa  :  body  above,  dull  red;  eyes 
black;  numerous  black  tubercles,  or  worts,  on  the  ely¬ 
tra;  feet  reddifh,  thighs  black.  Length  3-J.lines,  breadth  2d. 

13.  Notoclea  brunnaea :  body  dark  red;  elytra  faintly 
ftriated;  abdomen  and  feet  brown.  Length  5  fines, 
breadth  3-J-. 

14.  Notoclea  immaculata:  body  dark  brown  ;  antenna; 
longer  than  the  thorax,  and  yellowifli.  Length  5-d  lines, 
breadth  4^. 


15.  Notoclea 
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15.  Notoclea  liturata  :  body  dark  chefnut,  with  a  large 
black  patch,  like  a  Hebrew  vau  1,  on  the  elytra,  and  two 
round  fpots  on  the  head.  Length  4  lines,  breadth  3. 

16.  Notoclea  pun&ata :  dark-red,  with  large  black 
patches  on  the  elytra  ;  eyes  black.  Length  4  lines, 
breadth  2-i. 

17.  Notoclea  caftanea :  chefnut-colour  above  and  be¬ 
neath;  elytra  rough,  with  raifed  dots  and  ftriaej  antennae 
rufefcent.  Length  4-i  lines,  breadth  3^. 

18.  Notoclea  fex-pudulata:  black,  with  fix  beautifully- 
driated  large  red  fpots  ;  mouth  red,  feet  black.  This  is 
the  larged:  and  mod  beautiful  fpecies,  being  6  lines  in 
length  by  5  in  breadth. 

19.  Notoclea  lineata:  black,  with  four  red  dots,  and 
four  red  lines  or  dripes.  Length  5  lines,  breadth  3-J. 

20.  Notoclea  ofto-maculata :  red,  with  eight  black  fpots. 
Linn.  Trnnf.  vol.  ix. 

NOTONEC'TA,  f.  the  Boat-fly;  a  genus  of  hemip¬ 
terous  infeiSls.  Generic  characters — Snout  inflected  ;  an- 
tennte  (hotter  than  the  thorax;  wings  four,  folded  crofs- 
wife,  and  coriaceous  on  the  upper  half;  hind  legs  hairy, 
formed  for  fwimming. 

Thefe  infeits  have  obtained  their  name  from  the  lingu¬ 
lar  manner  in  which  they  fwim  on  the  back,  prefenting  the 
belly  uppermod.  This  iituation  feems  admirably  fitted 
for  the  creature’s  manner  of  feeding,  which  is  faid  to  be 
on  the  under  fide  of  plants  that  grow  on  the  furface  of 
the  water;  the  animal,  by  having  its  mouth  turned  up¬ 
wards,  is  capable  of  taking  its  food  with  greater  conveni¬ 
ence  ;  nor  are  its  motions  in  the  lead  impeded  by  this 
awkward  podure  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  nimble, 
diving  down  indantaneoufly,  when  it  perceives  danger, 
and  riling  again  to  the  furface,  the  two  hind  legs  all  the 
while  ferving  for  paddles.  But  thefe  infedts,  like  the  Nepae, 
live  in  dagnant  waters,  and  prey  on  aquatic  animalcules. 
The  larvae  and  pupae  are  fix-footed,  and  adtive;  the  former 
have  the  rudiments  of  wings,  the  others  have  none.  There 
are  feventeen  fpecies,  arranged  in  two  fedtions. 

I.  With  the  lip  elongated,  and  conic. 

t.  Notonedfa  glauca.  This  infedt  has  a  head  fomewhat 
round,  of  which  the  eyes  feem  to  take  up  the  greated 
part :  thefe  eyes  are  browm,  and  very  large,  the  red  of 
the  head  being  yellow.  In  the  fore-part  it  has  a  lharp 
trunk  that  projedts,  and  is  inflected  between  the  forefeet. 
On  the  fides  are  feen  the  antennae,  very  final],  yellowilh, 
and  fpringing  from  under  the  head.  The  thorax,  which 
is  broad,  Ihort  and  lmooth,  is  yellow  on  the  fore,  and 
black  on  the  back,  part.  The  fcutcheon  is  large,  of  a 
rough  black,  and,  as  it  were,  nappy.  The  elytra,  rather 
large,  and  eroded  over  each  other,  area  mixture’ of  brown 
and  yellow,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  rufl,  which  makes 
it  look  cloudy.  The  under  part  of  the  body  is  brown,  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be  feen  a  few  hairs. 
The  feet,  fix  in  number,  are  of  a  light-brown,  the  two 
hindermofl  having  on  the  leg  and  tarfus  hairs  that  give 
them  the  fnape  of  fins,  nor  are  they  terminated  by  nails. 
The  four  anterior  ones  are  femewhat  flat,  and  ferve  the 
animal  to  fwim  with,  but  at  their  extremity  they  have 
nails,  and  no  hairs.  It  mud  be  cautioufiy  handled ;  for 
the  point  of  its  roflrum  is  exceeding  (harp.  The  above 
defeription,  and  the  accompanying  figure  21,  are  from 
Barbut. 

*.  Notonedta  furcata:  upper  wings  brown,  with  two 
tedaceous  fpots  at  the  bafe.  It  is  very  like  the  preceding, 
and  is  found  in  France. 

3.  Notonedta  maculafa  :  upper  wings  brown,  with  fer¬ 
ruginous  fpecks;  they  are  bifid  at  the  tip.  It  is  lefs  than 
the  preceding;  and  is  aifo  found  in  France. 

4.  Notonedta  Americana :  of  a  greyifli  colour,  but 
black  behind  ;  fcutel  deep  black,  with  a  yellow  dot  each 
fide  at  the  bafe.  It  is,  as  its  name  imports,  an  American 
infedt. 

5.  Notonedta  nivea  :  upper  wings  wliitifli,  immaculate, 
rounded  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  India. 
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6.  Notonedta  minutidima  :  body  grey ifh,  head  brown  ; 
the  upper  wings  truncate.  It  is  found  in  this  country,  and 
other  parts  of  F.urope.  It  is,  as  its  name  dignifies,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute  inledt,  fcarcely  perceptible  without  the 
ufe  of  glades. 

7.  Notonedta  minuta :  head  yellow;  thorax  and  upper 
wings  green,  with  tranfverfe  brown  lines.  It  is  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  infedt. 

8.  Notonedta  Noveboracenfis :  yellowifh  ;  upper  wings 
with  three  clouded,  brown,  longitudinal,  fpots.  It  is 
found  in  New  York. 

9.  Notonedta  odto-pundtata :  head  yellow' ;  thorax 
brownifli ;  fcutel  black,  with  five  white  dots  ;  upper  wings 
brown,  edged  with  white,  and  marked  with  four  black 
dots.  Inhabits  Germany. 

10.  Notonedta  Indica:  of  a  glaucous  hue;  upper  wings 
tipped  with  black.  Inhabits  India. 

11.  Notonedta  atomaria :  white;  above,  and  upper 
wings,  pale  grey  ;  under  wings  milky.  Inhabits  Ruflia. 

12.  Notonedta  lutea  :  upper  wings  whitifh,  with  a  mar¬ 
ginal  black  dreak.  It  is  found  in  Denmark  ;  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  deferibed  by  Miiller  among  the  Danidi  infedts. 

13.  Notonedta  marginata  :  upper  wings  black,  the  edge 
and  future  yellow.  This  is  alto  a  Daniih  inledt. 

II.  With  the  (heath  conic,  fpinous  at  the  (ides. 

14.  Notonedta  lineata :  upper  wings  brown,  with  two 
abbreviated  yellow  lines.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

15.  Notonedta  driata  :  upper  wings  pale  browm,  with 
numerous  dots  and  flreaks  of  dark  brown.  It  inhabits 
this  country,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe;  varies  much 
in  fize;  the  head  and  legs  are  yellow:  it  emits  a  difitgree- 
able  fmell.  The  elytra  are  pale,  driated  with  a  number 
of  undulating  tranfverfe  lines.  Its  fhape  is  oblong;  the 
forehead  and  feet  are  of  a  golden  colour.  Theperfedt  in¬ 
fedt  is  reprefen  ted  at  fig.  22.  and,  with  the  wings  folded, 
fwimming  on  its  back,  fo  as  to  bear  fome  diflant  refem- 
biance  to  a  boat,  at  fig.  23. 

16.  Notonedta  coleoptrata  •.  the  upper  wings  are  en¬ 
tirely  coriaceous,  brown,  the  outer  margin  yellow.  In¬ 
habits  Sweden,  and  is  very  like  the  preceding. 

17.  Notonedta  minor  :  upper  wings  greenilh-afti ;  it  is 
immaculate.  It  is  found  in  France,  and  is  the  Sigara  mi¬ 
nuta  of  Fabricius. 

NOTORI'ETY,  f.  [from  notorious.']  Public  know¬ 
ledge;  public  exposure. — We  fee  what  a  multitude  of 
pagan  tedimonies  may  be  produced  for  all  thole  remark¬ 
able  p adages  ;  and,  indeed,  of  feveral  that  more  than  an- 
fwer  your  expedtation,  as  they  were  not  fubjedts  in  their 
own  nature  (o  expofed  to  public!-:  notoriety.  Addifon  on  the 
Cl;r.  Religion. 

NOTORIOUS,  adj.  [ notdrius ,  Lat.  notoire,  Fr.]  Pub¬ 
licly  known;  evident  to  the  world  ;  apparent;  not  hid¬ 
den. — It  is  commonly  ufed  of  things  known  to  their  dif- 
advantage;  whence,  by  thofe  who  de  not  know  the  true 
fignification  of  the  word,  an  atrocious  crime  is  called  a 
notorious  crime,  whether  public  or  fecret.  Johijon. — What 
need  you  make  fuch  ado  in  cloaking  a  matter  too  notorious. 
Whitgift. — In  the  time  of  king  Edward  III.  the  impedi¬ 
ments  of  the  conqued  of  Ireland  are  notorious.  Davies. — 
This  prefbyterian  man  of  war  congratulates  a  certain  no* 
tor-ions  murther,  committed  by  a  zealot  of  his  own  devo¬ 
tion.  White. — We  think  not  fit  to  condemn  the  mod  no¬ 
torious  malefadtor  before  he  hath  had  licence  to  propofe 
his  plea.  Fell. — What  notorious  vice  is  there  that  doth  not 
blemifli  a  man’s  reputation  ?  Tillotfon. — The  inhabitants 
of  Naples  have  been  always  very  notorious  for  leading  a 
life  of  lazinefs  and  pleafure,  which  arifes  partly  out  of  the 
plenty  of  their  country,  and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of 
their  climate.  Addifon  on  Italy, 

The  goodnefs  of  your  intercepted  packets 

You  writ  to  the  pope  againd  the  king;  yo.ur  goodnefs, 

Since  you  provoke  me,  (hall  be  mod  notorious.  Shakejbedre. 

NOTORIOUSLY,  adv.  Publicly;  evidently;  openly. 
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— The  expofing  himfelf  notorioujly,  did  fometiraes  change 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Clarendon. — Should  the  genius  of 
a  nation  be  more  fixed  in  government,  than  in  morals, 
learning,  and  complexion,  which  do  all  notorioujly  vary 
in  every  age.  Swift. 

NOTO'RIOUSNESS,  J.  Public  fame;  notoriety.— His 
aftions  are  ltrong  encounters,  and  for  their  notoriovfnefs 
always  upon  record.  Overbury’s  Characl. 

NOTOX'US,  f.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infefts  of  the 
> order  coleoptera.  .Generic  charafters — Antennas  filiform ; 
feelers  four,  hatchet-fhaped  ;  jaw  one-toothed;  the  tho¬ 
rax  a  little  narrowed  behind.  Of  this  genus  there  are 
thirteen  fpecies. 

1.  Notoxus  porcatus  :  black,  with  raifed  longitudinal 
lines  on  the  fhells.  It  is  found  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

2.  Notoxus  violaceus  :  pubefcent,  black,  with  a  violet 
glofs ;  fhells  fmooth,  with  three  yellow  dots.  Inhabits 
New  Zealand. 

3.  Notoxus  bifafciatus  :  thorax  rounded;  body  ferru¬ 
ginous;  head  black;  fhells  with  a  black  dot,  band,  and 
tip.  This  is  a  fmall  cylindrical-fhaped  infeft ;  and  inha¬ 
bits  Lapland. 

4.  Notoxus  dubius  :  thorax  brown  ;  {hell  ferruginous, 
with  a  black  line  at  the  bafe,  band  in  the  middle,  and  dot 
at  the  tip.  Found  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 

5.  Notoxus  mollis:  downy;  fliell s  black,  with  three 
pale  bands.  Inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
our  own  country. 

6.  Notoxus  Indicus :  head  and  thorax  dufky;  {hells 
pale,  flriate,  punftured.  Inhabits  India. 

7.  Notoxus  Chinenfis :  downy,  brown  ;  fhells  punctured, 
pale,  with  unequal  black  bands.  Inhabits  China,  and  is 
defcribed  particularly  by  Fabricius. 

8.  Notoxus  monoceros  :  thorax  projecting  like  a  horn 
over  the  head,  which  is  red,  as  are  the  antennae;  the  an¬ 
tennas  are  filiform  all  along,  not  clubbed  or  enlarged  at  the 
end.  The  fhells  are  yellow,  with  a  broad  black  band  at 
the  hinder  part,  and  a  large  black  fpot  near  the  neck. 
This  fpecies  is  reprefented  at  fig.  24.  It  is  an  Englifh  in- 
left  ;  defcribed  by  Mr.  Donovan  as  the  Meloe  monoceros ; 
and  is  found  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

9.  Notoxus  cornutus  ;  thorax  projefting  like  a  horn 
over  the  head  ;  fhells  with  three  black  bands'.  Inhabits 
Italy. 

10.  Notoxus  bipunftatus  :  thorax  ferruginous;  fliell 
tefiaceous,  with  a  black  dot.  It  is  fmall ;  and  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Germany. 

11.  Notoxus  antherinus  :  black;  fliell s  with  two  ferru¬ 
ginous  bands.  It  inhabits  this  and  other  countries  in 
Europe  ;  is  found  on  flowers,  and  is  very  nimble  in  its 
motions. 

12.  Notoxus  floralis  :  black ;  thorax  ferruginous.  Like 
the  preceding;  it  inhabits  European  countries. 

13.  Notoxus  minutus  :  black,  polifhed  ;  antennas  and 
legs  palifh.  It  is  an  European  infeft,  and  is  alfo  fmall. 

NOTOZEPHY'RUS,/!  [from  not  us,  and  zephyr  us.]  The 
fouth-weft  wind. 

NOTRE  DA'ME,  Our  Lady,  a  term  frequently  ufed 
for  the  Holy  Virgin.  Hence,  feafts  of  Notre  Dame ;  the 
office  of  Notre  Dame  ;  congregations,  nunneries,  and 
orders,  Notre  Dame. 

NOTRE  DAME  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New¬ 
foundland.  Lat.  49.  55.  N.  Ion.  55.  40.  W. 

NOTRE  DAME  de  CLE'RY,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loiret :  fix  miles  north-well  of 
Beaugency,  and  nine  fouth-weft  of  Orleans. 

NOTRE  DAME  de  COUDUN',  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oife  :  three  miles  north  of  Com- 
piegne. 

NOTRE  DAME  de  COURSON',  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Calvados  :  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Lifieux,  and  eighteen  eaft-north-eaft  of  Falaife. 

NOTRE  DAME  de  DELIVERAN'CE,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Calvados :  feven  miles 
north  of  Caen,  and  twelve  eaft  of  Bayeux. 
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NOTRE  DAME  de  FRENA'Y,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Calvados:  ten  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Falaife,  and  thirteen  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Lifieux. 

NOTRE  DAME  de  LIESS'E.  See  Liesse,  vol.  xii. 

NOTRE  DAME  de  NE'VES,  a  town  of  Bralil,  in  the 
jurifdiclion  of  Pernambuco. 

NOTRE  DAME  de  PO'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  :  ten  miles  weft 
of  Agen. 

NOTRE  DAME  de  ROCHE  SERVIE'RE,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Vendee:  feven  miles 
w’ell  oi  Montaigu,  and  fifteen  north  of  La  Roche  fur 
Yonne. 

NOT'SCHOW,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  fix 
miles  fouth  of  Segeborg,  and  two  north-weft  of  Oldeflohe. 

TJOTT,  odj.  [hnot:,  Sax.]1  Smooth  ;  fnorn.  Nott  fheep, 
i.  e.  fheep  without  horns  :  Effex.  That  field  is  nott,  i.  e. 
well-tilled:  Berkfhire.  GroJ'e.  Hence  the  adjedlives,  now 
obfolete,  nott-heuded,  nott-pated,  having  the  hair  cut  fhort ; 
from  the  “  head  being  like  a  nut,”  according  to  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  and  others.  But  the  Saxon  word  knot,  is  fmooth, 
cropped,  fhorn. — A  notte  head  hackle  he,  with  a  broune 
village.  Chaucer's  C.  T.  Prol. 

To  NO TT,  v.  a.  To  (hear.  Dr.  Johnfon  cites  this  verb 
on  the  authority  of  Ainfworth.  It  is  in  the  diftionary  of 
Barret  in  1580. — He  caufed  from  thenceforth  his  beard  to 
be  nottcd,  and  no  more  fhaven.  Stowe's  Ann.  under  the  Year 
1535- 

NOTT'-WHEAT,  j'. — Of  wheat  there  are  two  forts : 
French,  which  is  bearded,  and  requireth  the  beft  foil; 
and  not-wheat,  fo  termed  becaufe  it  is  unbearded,  being 
contented  with  a  meaner  earth.  Carew. 

NOT'TAWAY,  a  county  of  Virginia,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  3418  whites,  and  5983  blacks. 

NOT'TAWAY,  one  of  the  ftreams  which  forms  the 
river  Chowan,  in  North  Carolina.  It  rifes  in  Virginia. 

NOT'TE,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  runs  into  the 
Havel  at  Potzdam. 

NOT'TEBURG.  See  Schlusselburg. 

NOT'TELEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Munfter:  feven  miles  weft  of  Munfter. 

NOT'TINGHAM,  a  borough  and  market-town,  and  a 
county  of  itfelf,  is  iituated  on  the  river  Leen,  near  its  con- 
fluence  with  the  Trent,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham. 
It  is  diftant  124  miles  north-north-weft  from  London  ; 
and  contains  three  parifhes,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Nicholas’s,  and 
St.  Peter’s,  befides  an  extra-parochial  diftrift  attached  to 
the  caftle.  This  place,  according  to  the  parliamentary  re¬ 
turns  of  1811,  comprifes  6S42  houfes,  and  a  population 
of  34,253  perions,  of  whom  6815  families  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufaftures.  In  1801,  the  inhabitants  were 
only  ellimated  at  28,861. 

Nottingham  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word 
Snottengaham,  which  fignifies  “  The  Houle  of  Caverns ;” 
from  the  caves  and  apartments  anciently  dug  in  the  rocks 
upon  which  the  town  (lands.  Thefe,  being  foft,  eaiily 
yield  to  the  lpade  and  pickaxe,  whence  the  townfmen 
have  excellent  cellars  for  the  vaft  quantities  of  malt-li¬ 
quors  made  here,  and  fent,  as  well  as  their  malt,  to  moft 
parts  of  England. 

The  healthful,  advantageous,  and  delightful,  fituation 
of  Nottingham,  defervedly  gives  it  the  pre-eminence  above 
moll  inland  towns  in  England;  and  it  lies  nearly  equi- 
diftant  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed  northward,  and  Soutii- 
ampton  fouthward.  It  is'  Iituated  in  the  fouth-weft  corner 
of  that  ancient  and  famous  foreft  called  Sherwood,  built 
upon  a  foft  rock,  the  furface  of  which  is  a  Tandy  foil.  On 
the  eaft,  weft,  and  north,  Tides,  it  is  encompafled  with 
divers  ridges  of  hills  of  an  eafy  afcent,  of  which  the  re- 
moteft  are  the  higheft ;  thefe  hills  proteft  it  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  feafons,  whilft,  on  the  fouth  fide,  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  enlivening  beams  of  a  meridian  fun,  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  fanned  by  the  refrefning  breezes  of  afiouth- 
erly  wind.  Here,  from  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  it  not 
only  overlooks  a  large  plain  of  rich  meadows  of  its  own. 
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but  commands  an  horizon  of  the  compafs  of  many  miles, 
including  the  fertile  vale  of  Belvoir.  It  is  well  fupplied 
with  fuel,  both  wood  and  coal,  from  the  forell ;  and  with 
filh  by  the  Trent,  which  runs  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of 
it,  and  has  been  made  navigable  for'barges  ;  fo  that  they 
receive  by  it  not  only  great  quantities  of  cheefe  from 
Warwickfhire  and  Stalfordlhire,  but  all  their  heavy  goods 
from  the  Humber,  and  even  from  Hull.  Over  the  Trent 
is  a  (lately  Hone  bridge  of  nineteen  arches,  where  the  river 
is  very  large  and  deep,  having  received  the  addition  of  the 
Dove,  the  Derwent,  the  Irvvafli,  and  the  Soar,  three  of 
them  great  rivers  of  themfelves,  which  fail  into  it  after 
its  padlng  by  Burton  in  Staffordlhire. 

The  town  is  of  great  antiquity.  John  Rowfe,  a  monk 
of  Warwick,  quoted  by  Thoroton  in  his  Hillory  of  Not- 
tinghamlhire,  places  its  foundation  980  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era  ;  and  fome  other  old  authors  tell  us  that  a 
Britilh  king,  named  Coilus,  was  interred  here  about  the 
fame  period.  Stukeley  fays,  “  one  may  eauly  guefs  Not¬ 
tingham  to  have  been  an  ancient  town  of  the  Britons  ;” 
and  his  conjecture  is  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Deer- 
ing,  who  coniiders  the  caves  in  this  neighbourhood  (to 
be  afterwards  noticed)  as  decided  evidence  of  a  Britilh 
colony.  All  thefe  notions  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
the  place,  however,  are  merely  hypothetical,  or  reft  upon 
the  teliimony  of  authors  of  more  than  doubtful  veracity. 
Nor  does  the  idea  of  Gale,  that  Nottingham  was  the  Ro¬ 
man  Ration  Cadfennis,  delerve  much  greater  credit.  In 
truth,  no  incident  in  its  early  hillory  can  be  relied  on  as 
corred  till  the  feventh  or  eighth  century,  when  it  feems 
to  have  been  a  confiderable  town  of  the  Mercian  monarchy. 
In  the  reign  of  Alfred,  it  was  of  fuch  confequence  as  to 
give  name  to  the  111 i re.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  much 
decreafed  before  the  Norman  conquelt,  as  Domefday  Book 
alfigns  to  it  only  120  dwelling- houfes.  This  diminution 
of  extent  may  have  probably  been  the  refult  of  the  Danifli 
ravages,  and  of  the  fate  of  confufion  into  which  the  whole 
country  was  thrown  by  the  fuecefsful  invafon  of  William. 
At  this  time,  the  dominion  of  Nottingham,  and  of  the 
forell  adjoining,  was  conferred  on  William  Peverell,  the 
king’s  baltard  Ion,  who  is  laid  to  have  given  great  encou¬ 
ragement  to  fuch  perfons  as  fettled  within  the  town.  The 
court  eftablilhed  by  this  fuperior  lord,  and  from  him  called 
IP  ever  ell- court,  continued  to  be  held  till  the  ninth  year  of 
Edward  II.  when  it  was  abolilhed,  or  at  lealt  limited  in 
its  jurifdiCtion. 

Whether  Nottingham  was  an  incorporated  town  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  conqueil,  is  almoll  equally  uncertain  as  any 
other  part  of  its  early  hillory  ;  for,  though  Deering  fays 
it  “  was  doubtlefs  a  borough  by  prefcription  before  that 
event,”  he  does  n«t  furnilh  any  evidence  to  authenticate 
his  alfertion.  The  firlfc  charter,  now  extant,  was  granted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  but,  as  that  deed  merely  confirms 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  burgeffes  in  the  time  of  his 
grandfather,  Henry  I.  it  feems  not  unlikely,  that  this 
prince  was  the  perlon  who  originally  conftituted  Notting¬ 
ham  a  corporate  town.  King  John  confirmed  the  charter 
of  his  predeceflor,  as  did  likewife  Henry  III.  and  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  which  laffc  empowered  the  burgeffes  to  elect  a 
mayor  and  two  bailiffs,  and  granted  that  the  mayor  fhould 
be  efcheator  within  the  borough.  Henry  VI.  made  the 
town  of  Nottingham  a  county  of  itfelf,  and  changed  the 
bailiffs  into  IherifFs.  He  likewife  gave  power  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  chool’e  from  among  themfelves  feven  aider- 
men,  who  Ihould  a£l  as  juftices  of  the  peace  within  the 
town  and  county  of  the  town.  In  this  Hate  matters  re¬ 
mained  till  the  reign  of  James  II.  who  deprived  the  bur- 
gefles  of  their  charters  ;  but  thefe  were  reltored,  and  fome 
additional  privileges  granted,  by  king  William,  loon  after 
his  acceffionto  the  throne;  and,  under  the  charter  of  this 
monarch,  the  town  is  now  governed.  The  corporation 
confills  of  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen,  a  recorder,  two  Iherift's, 
two  chamberlains,  and  a  common-council,  compofed  of 
twenty-four  burgefles,  eighteen  of  whom  are  chofen  by 
the  freemen  at  large,  but  mull  have  ferved  the  office  of 
Iheriff,  and  are  the  fenior  council,  whilll  the  remaining 


fix  are  chofen  in  the  fame  way  from  the  body  at  large,  and 
form  the  junior  council.  Thefe,  however,  have  equal 
votes  and  equal  rights  with  the  others,  except  that  the 
magillracy  mult  be  filled  up  from  the  fenior  body.  Be- 
fides  thefe  officers,  there  are  a  town-clerk  and  a  Reward 
attached  to  the  corporation  ;  and  an  officer  called  a  J'ca- 
venger,  wdio  fuperintends  the  pavingof  the  fireets.  There 
are  likewfife  two  pinders  of  the  town  ;  one  of  the  fields, 
and  another  of  the  meadows.  He  that  is  of  the  fields  is 
alfo  woodward,  and  attends  and  anfwers  for  the  town  at 
the  loreR-courts.  The  mayor  holds  a  particular  court  of 
pleas  of  land;  and  he  and  the  IherifFs  hold  an  ordinary 
court  of  record  every  alternate  Wednefday.  This  town 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  right  of  eledlion 
was  anciently,  according  to  Dr.  Browne  Willis,  in  the 
inhabitant  houlekeepers  paying  fcot  and  lot;  but,  by  a  re- 
folution  of  the  houfe  of  commons  of  June  10,  1701,  this 
right  is  made  fo  complicated,  and  open  to  fraud  and  liti¬ 
gation,  that  every  freeman  of  the  town,  by  a  lurreptitious 
indenture  of  apprenticefhip,  executed  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  may  qualify  any  number  of  electors  that  may 
fuit  his  convenience  or  his  interefi.  This  refolution  is  as 
follows  :  “  Agreed,  that  the  right  was  in  the  mayor,  free¬ 
men,  and  freeholders,  of  40s.  a-year;  and  that  the  eldefi 
foils  of  freemen  by  birth,  and  the  youngell Tons  of  free¬ 
men  who  have  ferved  feven  years’  apprenticefhip,  whether 
at  Nottingham  or  elfewhere,  and  alfo  fuch  perfons  as 
ferved  apprenticelhips  to  any  freeman  of  Nottingham, 
were  well  entitled  to  demand  their  freedom.”  The  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  is  about  3500  ;  and  the  returning-officers  are 
the  lheriffs. 

No  place,  fays  Mr.  Oldfield,  has  Rruggled  with  more 
zeal  “  to  eRablilh  its  independence  ;”  by  which  phrafe 
Mr.  O.  no  doubt  means,  “  to  bring  in  oppofition-mem- 
bers;”  and  that  zeal,  owing  to  the  oppolition  it  has  en¬ 
countered  from  the  minifierial  party,  has,  upon  one  occa- 
fion,  burfiinto  violence.  At  the  general  election  in  1802, 
fir  John  Borlafe  Warren  and  Daniel  Parker  Coke,  efq. 
were  the  minifierial  candidates;  and,  no  other  appearing, 
fome  of  the  electors  propofed  Jofeph  Birch,  efq.  of  Hazle- 
hall,  in  the  county  of  Lancafier,  which,  after  a  long  and 
fevere  contefi,  ended  in  the  return  of  that  gentleman  and 
fir  J.  B.  Warren  to  parliament.  Mr,  Coke  petitioned 
againll  this  return,  the  principal  ground  of  which  was, 
the  rioting  that  took  place  during  the  election  ;  and  it 
was  alfo  proved,  that  Mr.  Colic’s  committee  applied  to  the 
mayor  to  call  in  the  military,  who  were  Rationed  at  the 
difiance  of  two  miles  from  the  town,  to  quell  them;  that 
Mr.  Birch  protelled  againfi  fuch  ameafure;  that,  in  faff, 
the  mayor  ordered  the  military  into  the  town,  but,  on  their 
arrival,  Ropped  the  poll,  which  was  not  relumed  till  it 
was  thought  that  quiet  was  fo  far  refiored  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  fent  away  again.  The  mayor  certainly  acted 
with  ltrift  legal  and  conRitutional  propriety,  in  flopping 
the  poll  while  the  military  remained  in  the  town;  our 
ancellors  having  wifely  provided  that  they  lhall  not  be 
within  two  miles  of  any  place  of  election,  their  prefence 
having  a  greater  tendency  to  fubvert  the  freedom  of  elec¬ 
tion  than  the  excels  of  popular  enthufiafm.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  15th  of  March,  determined  the  election  to 
be  void.  The  minutes  were  printed  by  order  of  the  houfe; 
but  the  iffuing  of  a  new  writ  was  delayed  till  after  the 
palling  of  a  bill,  by  which  an  “  authority  is  given  to  the 
magillrates  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  to  preferve  the' 
peace  in  the  town,  during  the  time  of  eleftions.”  It  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  afi'ent  on  the  17th  of  May.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  houfe  upon  this  matter,  and  the  feveral  peti¬ 
tions  prefented  againll  the  bill,  will  be  found  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals,  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  17th  of  May,  1803. 
At  the  general  election  in  1812,  the  town  made  a  final 
and  fuecefsful  attempt  to  eRablilh  “  its  independence.” 
The  candidates  were,  John  Smith,  efq.  lord  Rancliffe,  and 
Richard  Arkwright,  efq.  After  a  poll  of  fifteen  days, 
the  numbers  were  as  follows  : 

John  Smith,  efq.  2013  I  Richard  Arkwright,  efq.  1230 
Lord  Rancliffe  15.15  j 
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The  lalt  gentleman  (loockon  the  minifterial  interefl;  and, 
being  defeated  here,  was  afterwards  returned  for  the  trea- 
fury-borough  of  Rye,  in  Sufi'ex,  where  there  are  only  four 
voters.  The  prefent  members  are — -Lord  Rancliffe,  and 
(the  old  favourite  of  Nottingham)  JofepU  Birch,  efq. 

Nottingham  has  been  the  f’cene  of  many  events  of  hif- 
torical  importance  in  aim  eft  every  era  of  the  Englilh  hif- 
tory.  During  the  troublefome  reign  of  king  Stephen, 
Nottingham,  having  been  taken  by  the  earl  of  Gloucelter 
in  1140,  was  plundered,  and  nearly  burnt  to  the  ground. 
It  Was  foon,  however,  rebuilt;  and  in  1153  once  more 
met  with  the  fame  misfortune,  in  the  contefts  between 
Henry  II.  and  his  Ion,  prince  Henry,  whom  he  had  inju- 
dicioufly  caufed  to  be  crowned  during  his  own  life-time. 
From  this  period,  the  town  lay  in  allies  till  the  reltoration 
of  peace,  at  which  time  great  exertions  were  made  for  its 
re-cllablilliment;  and  the  king  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
the  charter  above- mentioned,  as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  when  his  brother  John  railed 
the  Itandard  of  rebellion  againft  him,  Nottingham  changed 
makers Teveral  times  ;  and  a  parliament  vras  called  here 
by  Richard,  in  which  John’s  eftates  were  declared  for¬ 
feited  to  the  crown.  Edward  III.  alfo  held  feveral  par¬ 
liaments  at  this  town,  in  one  of  which  were  enndted  thole 
laws  relative  to  the  lettlement  of  the  Flemilh  manufac¬ 
turers,  that  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  ol  England’s  greatnefs  as  a  trading  and  com¬ 
mercial  country.  The  fame  parliament  alfo  palled  that 
patriotic  law,  forbidding  all  perfons,  except  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  to  wear  any  foreign-made  •  loths  ;  and  likevvife  pro¬ 
hibited  the  exportation  of  Englilh  wool. 

This  town  fubfequently  became  remarkable  for  having 
been  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops  of  Edward  IV. 
vhocaufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  here  (hortly  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  in  the  year  1461;  and  in  1485, 
Richard  III.  marched  hence  towards  Bofworth  Field, where 
he  was  defeated  and  (lain.  In  1487,  his  fuccefsful  rival, 
Henry  VII.  held  his  council  of  war  here  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Stoke.  From  this  time  till  1642,  nothing  of  im- 
-portance  occurs  in  the  annals  of  Nottingham  ;  but  in  that 
year,  it  was  diftinguifhed  as  the  plaGe  whence  king  Charles 
lirft  formally  railed  his  ftandard  againft  the  parliament. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  being  chiefly  attached  to  the 
republican  caufe,  his  majeily  was  foon  obliged  to  abandon 
the  town  to  the  parliamentary  forces.  Many  interefting 
and1  curious  particulars  refpefting  this  town,  its  caftle, 
and  the  cultoms  of  the  people,  during  the  civil  wars,  are 
detailed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinlon, 

.  2  vols.  8vo.  1810. 

At  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  places  adjacent,  fome 
fliocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  on  Sunday  the  17th  of 
March,  1816,  about  noon,  which  caufed  great  confter- 
•uation  and  alarm  ;  but  no  confiderable  damage  was  done. 

This  city  was  anciently  furrounded  by  a  maflive  wall 
nnd  a  ditch  ;  though  but  few  traces  of  either  now  remain. 
In  Leland’s-  time,  however,  much  of  the  wall  was  Hand¬ 
ing,  arid  feveral  of  the  gates.  One  of  the  latter,  indeed, 
Hill  remains;  and,  as  it  has  been  excavated  from  the 
folid  rock,  may  continue  permanent  for  many  ages.  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Elder  was  the  firll  who  fortified  this  town,  about 
the  year  910  ;  but,  the  wall  being  greatly  damaged  dur¬ 
ing  the  Danilh  wars,  it  was  almoft  entirely  renewed  by 
the  Conqueror  and  his  fuccefi'ors  to  Henry  III.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  town  at  that  period  is  uncertain,  as  that  cir- 
cumftance  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  before  Deer- 
ing,  who  fays  that  it  meafured  two  ftatute-miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  about  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century. 
Its  boundaries  now  probably  include  a  i'pace  offotnewhat 
more  than  four  miles,  exclufive  of  many  detached  boufes, 
which  conftitute  partial  fuburbs.  The  county  of  the 
town  extends  about  ten  miles  in  circuit ;  and  till  the  year 
1802  was  free  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  magillrates  of 
the  (hire.  Thiele  limits  are  perambulated  twice  a-year  by 
a  jury  chofen  for  the  purpole,  who  are  likewife  bound  to 
walk  occafionally  through  the  llreets  to  prevent  encroach¬ 
ments  and  nuifances.  In  this  part  of  their  duty,  how¬ 


ever,  they  are  not  fo  effective  as  might  be  wiflied  ;  for  it 
is  believed  that  there  are  few  towns  more  irregularly  built 
than  Nottingham.  The  ftreets,  with  the  exception  of 
Callle-gate,  and  the  High -Pavement,  are  very  narrow, 
and  far  from  being  kept  in  a  proper  (late  with  refpedl  to 
cleanlinefs  ;  though  much  improvement,  it  mud  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  has  lately  taken  place  in  this  particular.  Mod  of 
the  houfes  are  built  of  done  or  of  brick,  in  the  modem 
(lyle;  but  a  (mall  proportion  of  them  are  of  ancient  erec¬ 
tion.  The  whole  town  is  divided  into  three  pariflies,  and 
feven  wards  :  Chapel7ward,  on  the  wedern  fide  of  the 
town;  Cadle-ward,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  callle;  Market- 
ward,  including  the  market-place,  and  the  Long  Row,  and 
lanes  leading  to  the  north  of  it;  North-ward,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  north-ead  divifion  of  the  town  ;  Bridge- ward, 
between  St.  Mary’s  and  the  Leen,  and  the  lanes  and  dreets 
to  the  eadward  ;  Middle-ward,  to  the  ead  of  Market- 
ward  ;  and  Monthall-ward,  containing  the  Low  and  part 
of  the  High  Pavements.  Each  alderman,  though  pof- 
fefling  a  peculiar  juril'diftion  over  his  own  ward,  is  not 
obliged  to  reiide  in  it;  for  indeed  his  jurifdidlion,  as  a 
judice  of  the  peace,  properly  extends  over  the  whole  town. 
A  bill  has  been  brought  into  the  prefent  parliament  for 
edablifliing  a  court  of  requeds  in  Nottingham  :  it  was 
propol’ed  by  the  inhabitants,  but  is  oppofed  by  the  cor¬ 
poration.  The  fate  of  the  bill  is  not  at  prefent  decided. 

The  fird  manufacture  which  douriflied  in  this  tovvn  was 
edablilhed  before  the  reign  of  king  John,  which  he  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  charter,  bearing  dates March  19,  1199, 
wherein  all  perfons,  within  ten  miles  round  Nottingham, 
are  forbidden  to  work  dyed  cloth  but  in  the  borough. 
This  manufacture  continued  in  a  profperous  fljate  rill  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary;  then  it  gradually  went  off,  till  at 
lail  it  entirely  left  this  place.  The  maiting-bufinefs  may 
-reafonably  be  conjectured  to  be  in  this  town  as  early  as  in 
any  part  of  England,  lince  the  greatelt  and  bed  part  of 
Nottingham  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  conqued, 
inhabited  by  the  Normans,  who  were  the  fird  that  intro¬ 
duced  malt-liquor  into  tlm  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  making 
ot  cider.  The  tanners  were  once  very  numerous  here; 
and  their  habitations,  as  well  as  their  pits,  were  formerly 
difperfed  all  over  the  town.  The  mailers  of  this  trade 
were  in  1641  thirty-fix  in  number,  in  the  year  1664  they 
were  forty- feven,  and  in  1707  there  were  twenty-one; 
fince  which  time,  they  are  dwindled  entirely  riway.  Be¬ 
fore  the  cloth-manufaClure  was  quite  decayed,  the  plenty 
of  coals  and  iron-ore  in  vited  numbers  of  all  forts  of  work¬ 
men  in  iron  to  fettle  here;  but,  fince  this  trade  has  moved 
its  leaf  to  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  it  has  been  fucceeded 
by  a  much  cleaner  employment,  viz.  the  bone-lace  trade, 
by  which  .great  numbers  of  females  were  condantly  em¬ 
ployed.  till  within  thele  fixty  years,  when  all  tliefe  hands, 
and  above  thrice  the  number  of  men,  were  more  advan- 
tageoully  taken  up  by  a  frefh  manufacture,  namely,  that 
of  frame-worked  (lockings  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
any  correft  eltimate  of  the  number  of  frames  employed  in 
this  trade  has  been  made  lately.  Deering  fays  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  1200  in  phe  middle  of  the- laft  century.  Here  are 
alfo  feveral  mills  for  fpinning (ilk  and  cotton,  as  well  as 
for  twilling;  fome  dyeingand  bleach  works,  and  a  variety 
of  breweries,  malt-houfes,  &c. 

The  churches  of  Nottingham  belonging  to  the  efta- 
blifturient  are  four  in  number.-  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Peter’s,  and 
St.  Nicholas's,  parilh  churches,  and  the  extra-parochial 
chapel  of  St.  James,  lately  built  in  confequence  of  the 
increafed  population  of  the  town. — St.  Mary’s  church, 
(landing  on  a  bold  eminence,  is  built  in  th$  form  of  a 
crofs,  and  is  apparently  of  the  (lyle  prevalent  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  though  fome  authors  aflert  it  to  be  of  a 
much  older  date.  Ithas  lately  undergone  a  thorough  re¬ 
pair  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  his  talk,  the  architect  has 
difplayed  confiderable  tafte  and  di-crimination.  In  this 
church  are  feveral  monuments  of  the  earls  of  Clare,  and 
of  the  Piumptre  family.  St.  Peter’s  church  is  reckoned 
a  handi'ome  edifice,  and  is  adorned  with  a  lofty  fpife;  but, 
upon  examination,  great  incongruity  appears  in  tbeftyle 
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of  its  architecture,  arifing  from  the  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  it  has  undergone  at  different  eras.  St.  Nicholas’s 
church  was  erefted  in  1678,  on  the  fite  of  one  more  an¬ 
cient,  pulled  down  during  the  civil  wars  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  caftle,  a  circumftance  which  might 
have  rendered  it  beneficial  to  a  befieging  army.  This 
ftrufture  is  of  brick,  ornamented  with  (lone  corners.  It 
confifts  of  a  fpacious  nave,  and  two  fide-ailles,  both  of 
which  have  been  greatly  enlarged  within  thefe  few  years. 
The  church  of  St.  James,  (landing  near  that  of  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas,  is  built  in  imitation  of  the  early  pointed  ftyle. — 
Thefe  being  the  only  places  of  worth  ip  connefted  with 
the  e(labli(hment  in  Nottingham,  they  are,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  wholly  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  its 
numerous  inhabitants.  Hence  diffenting  and  feftarian 
meeting-houfift  are  frequent,  and  ufually  well-attended, 
not  merely  by  the  inferior  orders,  but  by  the  more  re- 
fpeftable  claffes  of  the  community.  The  Prelbyterians 
have  two  meeting-houfes,  one  on  the  High  Pavement  and 
the  other  near  Caftle-gate;  and  the  General  Baptifts,  the 
Baptizing  Calvinifts,  Quakers,  and  Wefleyan  Methodills, 
have  each  one.  The  latter  feft,  however,  far  exceeds  any 
of  the  others  in  point  of  number.  A  few  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  have  a  chapel  in  Storey-ftreet. 

Nottingham  formerly  contained  feveral  religious  infti- 
tulions.  Leland  fays,  “  there  hath  been  three  houfes  of 
freres,  as  I  remember,  whereof  two  ftoode  toward  the 
welle  ol  the  town,  and  not  far  from  the  caftelle.”  The 
Francifcans  or  grey  friars,  had  a  houfe  in  the  weft  part 
of  the  town,  in  a  place  called  the  Broad  Marfti,  not  far 
from  the  caftle.  The  wall  which  encircled  the  garden 
reached  as  far  fouth  as  the  river  Leen.  This  houfe  was 
founded  by  Henry  III.  in  1250,  and  was  granted  at  the 
diffolution  to  Thomas  Heneage.  Between  Moot-hall- 
gate  and  James’s-lane  (food  a  houfe  of  Carmelites  or  white 
triars,  founded  by  Reginald  lord  Grey  de  Wilton  and 
fir  John  Shirley,  in  the  year  1276.  The  fite  was  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  James  Sturley.  The  houfe  of  the 
Hofpitallers  was  fituated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
town,  near  the  north  road.  The  period  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  is  unknown  ;  but  it  was  in  exiftence  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  king  John,  and  was  valued  at  5I.  6s.  8d.  per  annum 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  St.  Leonard’s  Hofpital  for 
Lepers  (tood  fomewhere  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  houfe  had  the  privilege  of  cutting 
the  dead  wood  in  the  foreft  of  Nottingham.  St.  Sepul¬ 
chre’s  was  a  brotherhood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  but 
the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  mentioned.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  was  a  guild  or  fraternity  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity  :  their  houfe  on  the  High  Pavement 
is  frill  (landing,  and  retains  its  original  name.  Befides 
this  guild,  there  were  three  chantries  in  St.  Mary’s  church. 
In  St.  Peter’s  church  was  a  guild  of  St.  George,  and  a 
chantry  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  and  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  was  a  fraternity,  all’o  dedicated  to  the  bleffed 
Virgin. 

Nottingham  contains  feveral  buildings  appropriated  to 
public  purpofes.  The  Town-hall,  fituated  on  the  High 
Pavement,  is  a  large  building  three  (lories  high,  with  the 
town-prifon  on  the  ground-floor.  Behind  this  edifice  is 
the  county-prifon,.  which  is  laid  to  be  managed  under  very 
excellent  regulations.  The  Town-and-county  gaol  is 
alfo  as  commodious  as  circumftances- will  admit  of.  It 
would  dill,  however,  require  much  amelioration  to  render 
it  complete;  and  the  fame  thing-may  be  remarked  of  the 
Town-bridewell,  which  (lands  in  St.  John’s-ftreet,  and- 
was  till  lately  a  difgrace  to  the  town.  The  Workhoufes 
are  three  in  number,  and  are  all  laid  out  upon  a  conve¬ 
nient  plan,  and  kept  exceedingly  clean.  But  the  chief 
glory  of  Nottingham,  is  its  eftablifhments  for-the  relief  of 
the  difeafed.  The  Infirmary  may  vie,  in  point  of  archi¬ 
tectural  elegance  and  internal  arrangement,  with  any 
building  in  the  country  fet  apart  for  fimilar  purpofes.  It 
confifts  of  a  centre,  two  advancing  wings,  and  two  ends ; 
and  is  fituated  in  a  fine  airy  fite,  furrour.ded  with  plea- 
fant  walks  and  gardens.  The  firft  done  of  this  ftrufture 
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was  laid  in  1781,  clofe  to  the  fpot  on  which  king  Charles 
erefted  his  ftandard  in  164.2,  whence  the  place  is  dill  dif- 
tinguillied  by  the  name  of  Standard-hill.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  patients  to  whom  affiftance  had  been  afforded  from 
this  inftitution,  fince  its  opening,  up  to  March  1812, 
amounted  to  37,161  perfons.  The  Lunatic-afylum  i.s  like- 
wife  an  elegant  building,  and  in  every  refpeft  admirably 
adapted  to  its  object.  It  was  opened  for  admiflion  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1812.  According  to  the  prefent  regulations,  the 
patients  form  three  claffes  :  perfons  who  can  pay  for  their 
cure  and  maintenance  in  proportion  to  their  ability  ;  per¬ 
fons  admitted  on  the  payment  of  very  fmall  funis;  and 
paupers,  for  whom  a  certain  rate  mu  ft  be  paid  by  the  county. 

Befides  thefe  inllitutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  there 
are  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  hofpital  s  here  than  in  any 
other  town  in  the  ifland.  Plumtre’s  Hofpital,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  1392,  has  been  lately  repaired 
and  augmented  by  a  defcendant  of  the. founder  ;  and  now 
fupports  thirteen  poor  old  women,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  chaplain  and  mailer.  Collins’s  Hofpital,  built 
in  1704,  affords  an  afylum  to  twenty-four  poor  men  and 
women,  each  having  two  comfortable  apartments,  and 
two  (hillings  per  week,  with  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coals  per 
annum.  The  other  hofpitals  are  Willoughby’s  Hofpital, 
in  the  Fifhergate;  Woolley’s  Hofpital,  in  Beck-lane; 
Handley’s  Hofpital,  in  Stoney-ftreet ;  Labourer’s  Hof¬ 
pital,  on  Toll-houfe-hill ;  Narlargate  Hofpital,  &c.  the 
whole  of  which  afford  relief  to  upwards  of  70  poor  and  in¬ 
firm  individuals:  and,  independent  of  them,  are  feveral 
alms-houfes  and  charity-eflablilhments  in  the  town,  of 
which  lad,  the  moll  important  are  known  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  Peckham  and  Coventry  charities. 

The  public  fchools  in  this  town  are  fully  fufficient  in 
pumber  for  its  fize ;  and,  from  the  recent  regulations  which 
have  been  made  refpefting  them,  are  likely  in  future  to 
anlwer  every  benevolent  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
founded.  The  free  grammar-fchool  was  erefted  and  en¬ 
dowed,  in  1 51 3,  by  Agnes  Mellors,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 
bell-founder  in  Nottingham.  This  fchool  had  almoft 
fallen  into  difufe  ;  but,  in  1807,  its  importance  was  revived 
by  the  exertions  of  the  corporation,  and  now  60  boys  are 
taught  in  it,  not  only  Greek  and  Latin,  but  Englilh,  wri¬ 
ting,  and  arithmetic,  gratis.  An  excellent  charity-fchool 
is  likewife  ellablifhed  on  the  High  Pavement,  which  is 
entirely  fupported  by  voluntary  contribution,  and  main¬ 
tains  50  poor  children  of  both  iexes,  who  are  inftrufted 
in  religion  and  i:a  Englilh  reading.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
(mailer  lchools,  fupported  on  the  fame  liberal  principles  ; 
one,  in  St.  Mary’s  parifii,  educates  30  poor  children,  and 
another  16.  The  Proteftant  Dilfenters  fupport  one  for 
the  poor  children  of  their  own  perfuafion,  who  are  clothed, 
and  plainly  educated.  A  cliurch-of-England  Sunday- 
fchool  has  been  for  fome  time  in  exiftence  ;  and  many 
others  have  been  lately  eftablifhed  by  private  individuals, 
either  alone  or  coileftively.  The  total  number  of  children 
educated  at  thefe  fchools,  and  at  private  feminaries  in  this 
town,  is  eftimated  to  exceed  3000. 

The  markets  are  Wedneldays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
Fairs,  on  Friday  after  Jan.  13,  May  7,  Thurfday  before 
Fader,  and  Oftober  2  ;  the  lad  of  which  is  the  principal, 
continuing  nine  days,  for  horfes,  cattle,  and  clieefe.  The 
market-place  has  been  long  admired  ;  'Leland  fays,  “  it  is 
the  mod  faired,  without  exception,  of  all  England  ;”  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  molt  fpacious  in  the  kingdom. 
At  the  upper  end  of  it  formerly  itood  the  Malt-crofs,  but 
that,  with  all  the  other  erodes  of  the  town,  were  deftroyed 
during  the  great  rebellion.  The  New  Exchange  is  fitua¬ 
ted  at  the  eaftern  corner  of  the  market-area.  It  was 
erefted  by  the  corporation  in  the  early  part  of  the  laff 
century,  and  is  a  har.dfome  brick  building,  four  (lories 
high,  and  123  feet  in  length.  In  front  it  is  fupported 
by  a  range  of  done  pillars,  forming  a  fpacious  open  fa- 
9ade,  under  which  a  part  of  the  lhambles  are  fixed. 

The  public  amufements  of  Nottingham  are  fimilar  to 
thofeofmoft  other  large  provincial  towns:  viz.  affemblies, 
balls,  concerts,  theatrical  reprefentations,  and  iiorl'e- 
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faces.  The  aflemblies,  balls,  and  concerts,  are  held  in  a 
large  and  fpacious  building  in  the  Low  Pavement.  This 
edifice  is  Hill  called  the  “  Ladies’  Aflembly  Rooms,” 
though  the  reafon  of  the  diftindtion  (the  exiitence  of 
another  named  “The  Tradefman’s  Aflembly,”)  has  long 
Since  ceafed  to  trench  upon  the  harmony  of  Society,  by 
Separating  the  middle  clafles  from  what  was  termed  the  po¬ 
lite  circle.  The  theatre  is  a  plain  ftrudlure,  without  any 
external  decorations,  but  very  judicioufly  fitted-up  and 
arranged  within.  The  races  take  place  annually  in  July, 
on  a  courfe  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  four,  miles,  though  now  only  two  miles,  round; 
and  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  bell  rac'e-tracks  in  England, 
fo  far  at  lead  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The 
race- Hand,  built  by  Mr.  John  Carr,  of  York,  is  a  very 
elegant  modern  edifice  two  ftories  high,  the  lower  llory 
projefting  fome  diftance  beyond  the  upper,  and  having  a 
buuftrade  on  the  top,  and  a  terrace,  to  which  opens 
the  upper  room  of  feven  windpws  in  front.  Equeffrian 
and  other  itinerant  exhibitions  are  occafionally  brought 
N  forward  at  the  riding-fehool,  which  is  fltuated  at  the 
Cndle-gate. 

In  furveying  the  vicinity  of  Nottingham,  the  mod  pro¬ 
minent  objeC'i  which  demands  attention  is  the  Caftle. 
This  edifice  is  fituated  on  a  bold  rock  on  the  weflern  fide 
of  the  town,  and  was  built,  in  16S0,  upon  the  Icite  of  a 
more  ancient  fortrefs  originally  eredled  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  At  an  early  period  it 
feems  to  have  been  edeemeda  very  ftrong  pod;  for, in  the 
reign  of  Ed  ward  III.  we  find  it  taken  pofleflion  of  by  Mor¬ 
timer  earl  of  March,  and  the  queen-mother,  as  a  place 
of  (ecure  refidence  againd  any  efforts  of  the  young  mo¬ 
narch  to  bring  the  hated  paramour  to  condign  puniftv- 
ment.  The  king  was  therefore  obliged  to  employ  ftrata- 
gem  to  eftedt  his  objedt  offeizing  Mortimer’s  perfon.  He 
gained  the  governor,  and  entered  the  cadle  by  a  fecret 
pafiage  whichded  to  the  date-apartments,  and  lucceeded, 
afterfome  druggie,  in  apprehending  the  earl.  Much  dif- 
pute  has  prevailed  among  antiquaries  refpedling  the  paf- 
fage  here  alluded  to.  Camden  deferibes  it  as  the  fubter- 
raneous  cavern  now  called  Mortimer' s- hole  ;  but  Deering 
and  Thoroton  evidently  lliow  that  the  great  antiquary  is 
erroneous  in  fo  doing,  though  neither  of  thele  authors 
was  enabled  to  determine  its  proper  fituation.  Mr. 
Stretton,  however,  a  gentleman  of  Nottingham,  has 
lately  cleared-up  the  point,  by  the  a  filial  difcovery  of 
the  pafiage,  which,  with  much  labour  and  expenle,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  trace  through  all  its  windings  to  its 
termination  at  the  feite  of  the  ancient  keep,  where  the 
royal  apartments  are  recorded  to  have  been  fituated. 

The  old  cadle  is  thus  deferibed  by  Leland  :  “  The  bafe 
court  is  large  and  meetly  ftrong;  and  a  ftately  bridge  is 
there,  with  pillars  beiring  bealtes  and  giantes,  over  the 
ditchc  into  the  fecund  warde:  the  front  of  the  which  in 
the  entering  was  exceeding  ffrong  with  toures  and  porte- 
callices.  Much  part  of  well  fide  of  this  inner  warde,  as 
the  hall  and  other  things,  be  yn  ruines.  The  eafte  fide 
is  ftrong  and  well  tourrid  ;  and  fo  is  the  fouthfide.  But 
the  molt  bewtifulle  part  and  gallant  building  for  lodging 
is  on  the  north  lide,  where  Edward  the  Fourth  began  a 
right  fumptuous  peice  of  Hone-work,  of  the  which  he 
clearly  finiftied  one  excellent  goodly  toure  of  three  heights 
yn  building,  and  brought  the  other  part  likewife  from 
the  foundation  with  Hone,  and  marvelus  fair  cumpacid 
windoes,  to  laying  the  firff  fite  of  chambers,  and  then 
left.  Here  king  Richard  Third  his  brother,  forced  up 
upon  that  work  another  peice  of  one  loft  of  tymber,  ma¬ 
king  rounde  wyndoes,  fo  that  furely  this  north  is  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  fair  peice  of  work.  The  dungeon  or  keep  of  the 
cailelle  ftondith  by  fouth  and  eft,  and  is  exceeding  ftrong. 
There  be  divers  buildings  betwixt  this  dungeon  and  the 
y  nner  court  of  the  caftelle;  and  there  goith  alfo  down  a 
flair  ynto  the  ground,  where  Davy  king  of  Scots  (as  the 
Caftellanes  fay)  was  kept  prifoner.  I  marked  in  all, 
ithree  chapels  yn  the  caftelle,  and  three  welles.” 


An  anonymous  MS.  author,  a  native  of  Nottingham, 
who  lived  on  the  fpot  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
the  Firff,  fays,  “  Within  is  a  fair  green  court,  fit  for 
any  princely  exercife.  The  fouth-eall  parts  of  the  caftle 
are  ftrong  and  well-towered  ;  within  the  old  tower  there 
is  another  court,  though  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  laft- 
mentioned,  in  the  midft  whereof  there  is  a  llaircafe  of 
Clone,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  above-ground,  in  which, 
there  is  a  door  to  enter,  and  lleps  to  lead  (of  late  much 
worn)  through  the  main  rock  to  the  foot  thereof  and  the 
bank  of  the  river  Leen  ;  by  this  pafiage  (the  keepers  lay) 
Edward  the  Third’s  band  came  up  through  the  rock,  and 
took  earl  Mortimer  prifoner.” 

The  ruins  fpoken  of  w'ere  in  conlequence  of  this  place, 
among  many  others,  being  fuffered  to  go  to  decay  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  who  demolilhed  fome,  and  rendered 
others  ufelefs  :  Camden,  however,  who  lived  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time,  fays  the  place  u’as  fo  ftrong,  et  naturd  loei  et 
opera,  as  to  be  thought  invincible,  if  well  garrifoned,  ex¬ 
cept  by  famine;  and  that  it  was  once  ineftedtually  befieged 
by  Henry  of  Anjou,  at  which  time  the  garrifon  burnt  all 
the  buildings  about  it;  it  was  alfo  taken  by  furprife  by 
Robert  earl  Ferrars,  in  the  barons’  wars.  James  the  Firff: 
granted  the  caftle  to  Francis  earl  of  Rutland,  under  whom 
Thoroton  tells  us  “  it  became  far  more  ruinous :  in  the 
latter  end  of  whole  time  many  of  the  goodly  buildings 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  iron  and  other  materials  fold.” 
“  Notwithftanding  all  this,”  fays  Deering,  “it  appeared 
ftill  a  place  of  defence  in  the  year  1642,  elfe  king  Charles 
would  hardly  have  thought  it  a  fit  place  for  letting 
up  his  royal  ltandard  ;”  all  which  (hows  what  an  amazing 
llrong  place  it  mult  once  have  been.  During  the  time 
that  Cromwell  was  gone  northward  to  meet  the  Scottilh 
army,  Col.  Hutchinfon  furnifhed  Capt.  Poulton,  who 
fucceeded  him  in  the  governorlhip,  with  the  means  of  dif- 
mantling  the  caftle,  and  rendering  it  unferviceable  for 
war;  the  reafon  of  this  proceeding  of  the  colonel’s  was 
his  cl i llike  to  the  arbitrary  and  ufurping  intentions  of 
Cromwell,  who,  for  this  adlof  the  patriotic  colonel,  could 
never  endure  his  name  more.  The  earl  of  Rutland 
above-mentioned  died  in  1632,  8th  of  Charles  the  Firft, 
leaving  only  a  daughter,  whofe  fon,  George  Villiers,  fe- 
cond  duke  of  Buckingham,  claimed  the  caftle  in  right 
of  his  mother,  and  fold  it  to  William  Cavendilh,  after¬ 
wards  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who,  in  the  year  1674,  and  in 
his  8 2d  year,  cleared  away  the  foundations  of  the  old 
buildings,  and  laid  thofte  of  the  prelent  Itrudlure,  which 
he  lived  to  fee  raifed  fome  feet  above  ground.  Henry, 
his  fon  and  heir,  finifhed  it  agreeably  to  his  father’s  will, 
a  conliderable  ellate  being  tied  for  that  purpole:  the  ex¬ 
penle  was  14,002k  17s.  1  id. 

The  lodge  of  the  ancient  caftle  is  ftill  extant;  it  is 
about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  prefent  caftle.  This, 
with  a  large  ruinous  baftion  a  little  below,  and  fome 
fmaller  ones  along  the  top  of  the  rock,  overlooking 
Brewhoufe-yard  (lome  of  which  ferve  for  foundations  of 
l’ummer-houfes  in  the  gardens  occupying  the  lite  of  the 
old  upper  court-yard),  are  the  chief  remaining  veftiges. 
A  dry  moat,  of  conliderable  depth  and  breadth,  fur- 
rounded  the  wad,  over  which  is  a  bridge  ;  on  the  left  of 
which,  in  the  moat,  Hands  a  riding-fehool  and  livery-yard ; 
the  arches  are  now  ufed  as  ftables.  The  moat  on  the 
right  of  the  bridge  was  filled-up  in  1807,  and  is  now  the 
main  road  into  the  park,  the  keeper  of  which  refides  in 
the  baftion  outlie  left  of  the  gateway;  the  other  con¬ 
taining  a  kitchen,  and  other  out-offices.  Thefe  ivy-mantled 
towers  have  a  very  ruinous,  but  venerable,  appearance, 
and  of  great  ftrength  ;  the  towers  are  about  45  feet  in 
height,  and  in  the  inlide  16  feet  in  diameter,  the  walls 
being  two  yards  in  thicknefts  ;  the  width  of  the  gateway 
is  10  feet,  the  length  of  the  bridge,  50.  A  plan  of  the 
oid  caftle  is  given  in  Col.  Hutchinion’s  Memoirs,  from 
the  original  drawn  by  Mr.  Smithfon  in  1617,  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  William  Stretton,  efq.  architect,  of  this  place, 
a  gentleman  of  great  antiquarian  refearch  ;  and  the  lodge, 
bridge,  See.  as  above  deferibed,  being  all. that  at  prelent 
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remains,  are  engraved  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
For  1818. 

The  prefent  caftle  is  altogether  different  from  the  an¬ 
cient  one,  having  been  defigned  only  for  the  refidence  of 
the  family  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  by  whom  it  was 
erefted.  It  is  a  large  edifice  on  a  ruftic  bafement,  which 
iupporfs  an  ornamented  front  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  grand  double  flight  of  fteps  leading  to  the  principal 
range  of  apartments.  Over  the  door,  on  the  north-eaft 
front  here  alluded  to,  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  the  foun¬ 
der,  fculptured  in  one  folid  block  of  ftone.  The  other 
tides  of  the  building  are  har.dfome,  but  lefs  ornamented 
than  this  ;  and  furrounding  the  whole  is  a  noble  terrace, 
which  has  long  been  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  fafhion- 
ables  of  Nottingham,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  fineft 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  any  town,  as  it  commands 
fevetal  extenfive  and  varied  views.  The  interior  of  the 
caftle  was  once  elegantly  fitted-up,  and  difplayed  much 
magnificence ;  but  all  the  apartments,  having  been  neg¬ 
lected  for  many  years,  now  contain  nothing  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  ftranger  or  the  tourift. 

Mortimer’s  hole,  above-mentioned,  is  a  moft  extraor¬ 
dinary  work  of  the  labour  of  our  anceftors ;  but  the  pre- 
cile'  purpofefor  which  it  was  formed  and  ufed  is  unknown. 
The  entrance  to  it  has  been  provided  with  no  lefs  than 
fix  gates,  befides  the  fide  one  on  the  left  hand,  fince  dil- 
ccvered  to  be  the  fecret  pafl'age  by  which  king  Edward 
was  admitted  into  the  fortrefs,  as  already  noticed.  The 
diftance  between  the  firfi  and  fecond  gate  was  about  48 
feet,  from  this  to  the  third  42  feet,  and  from  the  third  to 
the  fourth  45  feet;  159  feet  below  this  flood  the  fifth 
gate;  and  27  feet  kill  lower,  was  the  fixth  and  laft  gate, 
which  opened  into  the  rock-yard,  but  is  now  filled-up; 
fo  that  the  whole  length  of  this  once  well-fiecured  paflage 
was  107  yards,  or  321  feet.  It  is  feven  feet  high,  and  fix 
feet  wide,  and  had  all  the  way  down  broad  fteps  cut  in 
the  rock ;  and  likewife  openings  in  the  fame  to  admit  light, 
and  alio  to  ferve  the  foldiers  to  (hoot  their  arrows  through. 
In  the  upper  part  thefe  holes  have  been  much  enlarged, 
and  regularly  conftructed  as  port-holes  for  cannon,  which 
were  placed  here  during  the  civil  "wars.  There  are  befides, 
in  this  part  of  the  vault,  many  excavations,  about  a  foot 
in  height,  breadth,  and  depth.  Thefe  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  made  to  lodge  cannon-balls,  to  prevent  their 
rolling  to  the  bottom. 

The  park  furrounding  thexaflle  is  but  fmall,  contain¬ 
ing  only  130  acres,  and  is  at  prefent  in  a  very  negleCfed 
flate.  It  has  no  deer,  and  but  very  few  trees ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  is  only  peculiarly  deferring  of  notice  on  account  of 
its  Caves,  or  Papifl- Holes  as  they  are  vulgarly  called, 
which  ftand  weft  from  the  caftle,  in  the  face  of  a  clifF  al- 
moft  clofe  to  the  river  Leen. 

Concerning  thefe  curious  monuments,  there  are  no  re¬ 
cords  or  documents  of  any  fort  extant,  by  which  their  ori¬ 
gin  might  be  afeertained;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  fuch  an 
affemblage  of  apartments  in  any  rock  in  Europe.  We 
cannot  hefitate,  however,  in  referring  the  formation  of 
them  to  the  moft  ancient  times;  and,  as  the  whole  is  left 
to  conjeClure,  they  may  be  aferibed,  in  their  rudeft  ftate, 
without  a  violation  of  probability,  to  the  aborigines  of 
the  ifland,  when,  before  the  invafion  by  Julius  Caefar, 
they  made  their  habitations  among  rocks  and  woods  ;  or 
in  the  period  of  their  fucceeding  invaders,  from  whofe 
irrefiftible  power  the  Britons,  vanquiftied  and  difmayed, 
might  have  efcaped,  and  here  fought  for  (helter  in  fecret 
caves,  furrounded  by  woods,  which,  inthofe  times,  might 
have  been  to  the  enemy  impervious.  In  more  peaceful 
days,  thefe  rude  abodes,  which  had  been  the  afylum  of 
terrified  fugitives,  may  have  been  converted  to  the  ufe  of 
religion,  and  occupied  by  anchorets,  or  by  communities 
of  holy  perfons,  before  that  period  had  arrived  when  the 
minds  of  men  had  become  more  enlightened,  and  the  in- 
tercourle  of  fociety,  aflifted  by  mutual  want,  had  inftruCt- 
ed  them  to  look  out  for  more  comfortable  habitations, 
and  to  raife  monafteries.  The  cell  of  the  hermit  was  not 
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invariably  feparated  and  folitary.  The  perfecutions  of 
Decius  and  Valerian,  we  are  told,  drove  numbers  of  pious 
Chriftians  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  abftinence,  in  wild 
places,  remote  from  towns  ;  and  it  is  a  faCt  not  to  be  quefi- 
tioned,  that  feveral  ancient  eremites,  as  St.  Antony,  &c. 
though  they  abftrafted  themfelves  from  general  fociety, 
and  lived  reclufe  in  deferts,  were  yet  accompanied  by  other 
perfons  of  fimilar  habits  and  caft  of  temper. 

In  thefe  excavations,  which  conftitutea  moft  Angular 
and  grotefque  appearance  when  viewed  in  the  extent  of 
the  whole  front  of  the  rock,  are  to  be  traced  an  afl'em- 
blage  of  perforations  :  among  them  is  a  kitchen,  hol¬ 
lowed  through  the  fandy  ftratum  to  the  upper  furface; 
there  is  likewife  the  appearance  of  a  dove-cote,  with  a 
great  variety  of  cells,  one  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  a  chapel.  With  the  exception  of  the  more 
magnificent  ftrufture  at  Stonehenge,  there  is  none  in  the 
kingdom  fo  curious  perhaps  as  this,  or  more  deferving  of 
antiquarian  infpeftion ;  and,  thus  pradtifed  in  the  living 
rock,  it  is  faid  (though  the  affimilation  is  probably  no¬ 
thing  but  the  effedt  of  fancy,  or  of  a  confufed  recol- 
ledtion)  that  it  bears  a  ftrong  refembiance  to  the  chapel 
formed  in  the  rocks  at  Bethlehem,  and  other  places  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Like  thofe  excavated  places  of  worihip,  this 
has  pillars  hewn  out  of  the  folid  mafs  of  (tone  in  the 
ruder  ftyle  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  give  their  lap- 
port  to  a  vaulted  roof,  fafhioned  alfo  into  compartments 
of  a  fimilar  caft.  On  the  face  of  the  rock  fteps  are  yet  vi- 
fible,  which  may  be  inferred  to  have  led  to  an  upper 
apartment  now  mouldered  away  ;  as,  indeed,  has  been 
the  cafe  with  a  confiderable  part  of  this  edifice,  the  joint 
compolition  of  nature  and  of  art.  From  the  appearance 
which  it  now  makes,  there  is  little  to  convey  to  the  fpedta- 
toran  idea  of  its  having  been  the  continued  abode  of  man. 
In  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fociety,  we  find,  in  a  degree  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  appropriate  conve¬ 
niences,  and  effectual  (belter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
feafons  ;  but  here  we  fee  no  veltiges  either  of  one  or  the 
other  :  there  are  no  cells  of  retirement,  nor  rooms  of 
any  defeription  which  are  not  expofed  to  the  weather. 
In  the  hermitage  at  Warkworth  in  Northumberland-,  and 
in  the  fequeftered  retreats  at  Wetherel,  on  the  river 
Eden,  near  Carlifle,  we  are  in  admiration  at  the  fnugnefs 
and  comfortable  difpofition  of  the  feveral  rooms  ;  and  it 
would  therefore  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  principles, 
which  mull  be  acknowledged  to  be  general,  and  to  have 
been  univerfally  adopted  by  men  in  fimilar  fituations, 
(houid  not  have  occurred  to  the  reclufes  who  had  exca¬ 
vated  for  themfelves  places  of  abode,  or  of  concealment, 
amongft  thefe  rocks  at  Nottingham.  There  is  analogy  in 
molt  things,  and  from  common  ufage  we  are  warranted 
in  our  determinations  on  a  particular  inftance ;  from 
fuch  reafoning  then  we  cannot  hefitate  to  conclude,  that 
very  much  of  the  external  part  of  the  Rock  Holes  has, 
by  time,  or  fome  other  as  efficient  caufe,  been  removed; 
and  that  what  is  now  feen  as  the  fuperficies  of  the  rock, 
was,  in  former  times,  the  inner  walls  of  rooms  in  feve¬ 
ral  places. 

Thus  fingujarin  their  nature,  and  unique  in  theirappear- 
ance,  it  may  be  confidered  rather  as  an  odd  circumftance, 
that  thefe  excavations  ihould  have  been  fo  little  deferibed 
or  made  known  to  the  world.  By  the  ingenious  Dr.  Tho- 
roton  they  have  been  noticed  in  his  provincial  Hiftory ; 
and  from  the  few  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  them,  it 
might  have  been  fuppofed,  that  the  attention  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  would  have  been  attracted  to  further  inveftigation, 
and  to  a  more  minute  antiquarian  refearch.  Dr.  Stukeley 
lays,  “  what  is  vidble  at  prefent  is  not  of  fo  old  a  date 
as  the  time  of  the  Britons,  yet  I  fee  no  doubt  that  it  is 
founded  upon  theirs.  The  altar  is  a  natural  rock,  and 
there  has  been  painting  upon  the  wall ;  afteeple,  I  fuppofe, 
where  a  bell  hung,  and  regular  pillars.  The  river,  here 
winding  about,  makes  a  fortification  to  it,  for  it  comes 
to  both  ends  of  the  cliff',  leaving  a  plain  before  the  mid¬ 
dle.  The  way  to  it  was  by  gates  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
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having  an  oblique  entrance  for  greater  fafety.  Without 
is  a  plain  with  three  niches,  which  I  fancy  their  place  of 
judicature,  or  the  like;  between  this  and  the  caftle  is  a 
hermitage  of  like  workmanfliip.”  To  this  defcription  it 
is  fcarcely  poflible  to  add  any  thing  that  will  convey  a 
more  correft  idea  of  the  place,  even  as  it  remains  at  the 
prefent  day,  except  that  the  outer  parts  have  fallen  down 
at  feveral  points,  evidently  from  the  eft’eft  of  damp  and 
fro  ft  ;  but  the  church  and  altar,  and  fome  few  veftiges  of 
ancient  paintings,  may  be  clearly  traced.  Many  of  the 
pillars  are  ornamented  with  capitals,  &c.  and  the  fpan- 
drilled  pointed  arch  is  very  well  imitated  in  various 
places;  a  fa<5t  which  militates  molt  forcibly  againft  their 
very  early  antiquity.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
r.o  care  is  taken  to  preferve  this  venerable  and  curious 
fpecimen ;  the  floor  of  it  is  broken  into  holes,  where  the 
water  lodges,  and  much  of  it  is  disfigured  with  the 
grofi’eft  filthinefs.  In  fummer,  thefe  caves  are  the  haunts 
of  the  very  loweft  of  fociety,  who  there  take  up  their 
noffurnal  abode. 

So  lately  as  the  28th  of  April,  1818,  a  new  difcovery 
was  made  of  a  fmall  cave,  or  grotto,  in  the  park.  Some 
boys,  amufing  themfelves  with  digging  in  the  rock,  at 
the  back  of  Standard-hill,  made  a  fmall  opening  therein, 
which,  increafing  fo  as  to  admit  one  of  them  creeping 
down,  they  found  within  to  be  of  confiderable  fize  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly, the  hole  was  enlarged,  which  was  readilydone, 
it  having  been  the  original  entrance  into  a  room  or  cave, 
hewrn  in  tbefolid  rock,  fimilar  to  the  cellars  and  excava¬ 
tions  fo  numerous  in  and  about  the  town.  Its  dimenfions 
are  about  8  feet  by  9,  with  a  rock-bench  or  fettle  run¬ 
ning  round  the  roof,  fupported  by  a  neatly-wTought  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  fame  material,  on  which  and  the  fides  are 
feveral  rude  drawings,  dates,  initials,  crofies,  croflets 
fitched,  and  other  devices,  the  dates  1 570,  1637,  1639, 
1640,  raoft  of  them  apparently  made  with  the  points  of 
foldiers’  weapons,  the  place  having  evidently  been  ufed 
as  a  guard-room  for  the  troops  occupying  the  out- works 
of  the  caftle  till  the  unfortunate  Charles  erefied  his  ftand- 
ard  on  the  adjoining  hill,  now  the  extra-parochial  ham¬ 
let  of  Standard  Hill.  On  the  caftle  here  being  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  and  garrifoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  a 
lofty  crofs-u'ork  was  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the 
great  femi-oftagon  tower,  called  King  Richard’s  Tower, 
under  which  work  this  cavern  was  completely  buried  :  the 
mouth  or  entrance  having  been  partly  clofed-up  with 
large  wrought  ftones,  evidently  rolled  down  from  fome 
demolifhed  or  ruinous  building  of  the  fortrefs.  Thus  it 
might  have  remained,  but  that  the  perfons  renting  the 
gardens  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  which  occupy  the  ap¬ 
proximate  fite  of  the  old  fifh-pond,  having  leave  to  fetch 
land  hence  to  make  their  roads  and  garden-paths,  have 
nearly  removed  this  mafs.  The  only  things  found  in 
the  excavation,  worthy  of  remark,  are  parts  of  a  large 
flight-made  brafs  buckle,  like  a  fhoe-buckle,  three  fmall 
copper-coins,  one  only  of  which  is  legible,  and  a  fmall 
iron  fword  with  a  guard. 

Several  mechanics,  urged  doubtlefs  by  the  hope  of 
finding  hidden  treasures,  fet  about  clearing  away  the 
fand,  &c.  with  which  it  was  partly  filled,  and  which 
choaked  up'the  entrance,  from  whence  the  ftones  before- 
mentioned,  fome  of  which  have  neat  mouldings,  have 
been  removed.  A  rude  oaken  image,  about  five  fee t  in 
length,  was  dug  out  of  the  fand  on  one  fide  the  entrance, 
but  fo  rotten  as  not  to  be  moved  entire,  or  any  thing 
traced  thereon  but  an  attempt  at  the  human  figure. 
Now  it  is  cleared  out,  the  room  appears  to  be  about  eight 
feet  high,  with  a  very  level  rock-floor.  Originally  per¬ 
haps  this  was  a  hermitage,  or  anchoret’s  cell,  indicated 
by  the  croffes,  and  a  fmall  neat  cavity  in  the  fide,  not  un¬ 
like  the  pifcina,  in  which  thecoinsand  buckle  werefound. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  clearing  away  the  fand  from  the 
infide  has  difcovered  a  neatly-cut  trough  or  hollow  in 
one  of  the  rock-benches,  a  kind  of  farcophagus  calcu¬ 
lated  to  contain  a  human  body,  probably  one  of  two 
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hermits  inhabiting  the  cell;  in  this  trough  were  found  3 
jaw'-bone,  with  feveral  very  perfeft  teeth,  and  a  thigh¬ 
bone. 

Standard  Hill  was,  till  1807,  occupied  as  gardens,  under 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  when  his  grace  difpofed  of  it  by 
audlion,  binding  the  purchafers  not  to  erect  houfes  oflefs 
than  40I.  a-year  rent,  nor  any  manufactories.  On  this 
elevated  and  delightful  fpot  (which  is  now  entirely  built 
upon)  are  many  very  elegant  refidences,  and  a  handfome 
church,  or  chapel-of-eale,  dedicated  to  St.  James.  It  is 
interfered  by  four  ftreets,  viz.  King-ftreet,  Charles-ftreet, 
Standard-ftreet,  and  Hill-ftreet.  The  observatories  here 
(of  which  there  are  very  handfome  ones  conftrudted  upon 
feveral  of  the  houfes)  command  the  molt  charming  and 
extenlive  profpedts  to  be  found  in  any  inland  county  in 
England. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  caftle-park,  adjoining  to  the 
Derby  road,  is  an  extenfive  range  of  barracks,  erefted  by 
government  in  1792-3.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  and 
command  a  view  over  the  whole  town. 

Befides  the  caverns  above-mentioned,  many  other 
caves  are  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham, 
and  fome  of  them  even  within  the  boundaries  of  the  toivn. 
Of  thefe,  the  mofc  remarkable  duller  is  at  the  village  of 
Sneinton,  which  is  fuppofed  by  feveral  authors,  and  not 
without  confiderable  (how  of  probability,  to  have  been 
the  fcite  of  ancient  Nottingham,  previous  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueft.  It  is  now,  however,  a  diftinft  lordlhip 
and  parilh  ofitfelf;  and  the  ancient  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen,  Hands  upon  the  furnmit  of  the  excavated 
rock,  but  has  nothing  particular  to  recommend  it  to 
notice,  except  the  very  beautiful  and  extenfive  profpeCt 
which  it  commands  over  the  vale  of  Bel  voir.  The  vil¬ 
lage  here  is  truly  romantic,  as  many  of  the  habitations 
are  built  within  the  rock,  and  have  ftaircafes  that  lead 
up  to  gardens  on  the  top.  To  a  Arranger,  it  is  extremely 
curious  to  fee  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  with 
doors  and  windows  in  tiers,  and  the  inhabitants  peeping 
out  of  their  dens,  like  the  inmates  of  another  world. 
No  lefs  whimfical  than  uncommon  is  the  appearance 
which  fuch  an  intermixture  exhibits;  and  it  adds  to  a 
Arranger’s  admiration,  when,  on  a  ftrifter  furvey,  he  dif- 
covers  curiofities  of  a  fimilar,  though  more  laborious, 
nature,  confifting  of  vaults  and  cellars,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  beneath  the  foundations  of  almoft  every  old  houfe 
in  the  town,  fome  of  which  are  of  fo  great  a  depth  as  to 
require  a  hundred  fteps  to  conduct  the  curious  explorer 
to  the  bottom,  where,  in  one  inftance  at  leaft,  at  the 
Biackmore’s  Head  inn,  he  will  meet  with  the  additional 
gratification  of  beholding  a  pond  of  water  ufually  filled 
with  tench  or  carp. 

The  following  feats  and  villages  are  at  fhort  diftances 
from  Nottingham. — Wollaton-hall,  the  feat  of  lord  Mid¬ 
dleton,  three  miles  diftant.  The  houfe  is  pannelledand 
ceiled  with  looking-glafs,  and  under  it  is  a  water-houfe, 
with  a  grotefque  work  of  fhells.  The  hall,  at  the  firft 
entrance  into  the  houfe,  is  fo  high,  that  a  man  on  horfe- 
back  might  exercife  a  pike  in  it.  The  building  at  a  difi- 
tance  refembles  the  great  tower  of  a  cathedral,  being  a 
very  lofty  edifice,  with  Gothic  windows,  and  in  a  fituation 
that  commands  an  extenfive  prolpe£l.  Near  it  are  coal¬ 
mines,  and  the  coals  are  eafier  lighted  than  perhaps  any 
in  the  kingdom. — YVelbeck-abbey,  feat  of  the  duke  of 
Portland. — Workfop-manor,  duke  of  Norfolk. — Flawford, 
is  a  village  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Nottingham.  Its  church 
has  a  chapel,  where  was  formerly  a  chantry,  which  is  now 
only  a  burial-place  to  Ruddington,  there  being  a  large 
chapel  in  the  town,  to  which  the  people  refort  for  divine 
fervice,  rather  than  to  the  church,  which,  though  a 
handfome  ftrufture,  is  much  neglecled. — Ruddington  is 
about  four  miles  fouth  of  Nottingham,  and  half  a  mile 
weft  of  Flawford,  its  mother-church,  but  which  ferves  it 
only  for  a  burial-place.  Here  is  the  feat  of  W.  F.  Raw- 
fon,  efq. — Bui  wall,  four  miles  from  Nottingham,  the  feat 
of  John  Newton,  efq. — Bunney-park,  of  lord  Rancliffe. 
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— Clumber-park  and  Nottinghain-caftle,  belonging  to 
tlie  duke  of  Newcaltle,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. — 
Coition  Bafiet,  the  feat  of  Henry  Martin,  efq,  feven  miles 
dillant. — Clifton-grove,  feat  of  fir  Gervas  Clifton,  bart. 
three  miles. — Holme  Pierrepoint,  feat  of  earl  Manvers. 

. — Nuttal-temple,  lord  Vernon. — Owthorp,  four  miles, 
and  Eaft  Stoke,  five  miles;  feats  of  fir  G.  S.  Bromley,  bart. 

- — Staunton-hali,  the  Rev.  George  Staunton. — Wilford- 
houfe,  J.  S.  Wright,  efq.  two  miles. — Tollerton-hall, 
Barry  Barry,  efq.  three  miles. — Thrumpton,  S.  W.  Em- 
merton,  efq. — Watnall,  C.  Rolleftone,  efq.  fix  miles. — 
Bramcote-houfe,  John  Longden,  efq.  five  miles. —  Carl¬ 
ton,  fir  T.  W.  White,  bart.  and  R.  Ramfden,  efq.  three 
miles. — Gedling,  W.  E.  Elliot,  efq.  four  miles. — Ratcliffe, 
John  Topott,  efq.  fix  miles;  Ratcliffe-lodge,  Thomas 
Boulton,  efq. — Radford,  Mr.  Elliot,  one  mile. — Staple- 
ford,  Adm.  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  fix  miles. — Langar,  ba- 
ronefs  Howe,  fix  miles. — Attenborough,  five  miles;  Ad- 
borelton,  two  ;  Barford,  two;  Beefton, four;  Bridgeford, 
two ;  Bafingfield,  four;  Burton,  five;  Lambley,  five; 
Sheniton,  one;  Kniveton  and  Papplewick,  each  feven 
miles  from  Nottingham. 

The  works  confulted  in  the  compilation  of  this  article 
are — Wilkes’s  Britifh  Diredory,  vol.  iv.  Ency.  Brit. 
Oldfield’s  Reprefentative  Hiftory,  vol.  iv.  Deering’s  Not- 
tinghamia  Vetus  et  Nova,  1751.  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xii.  England’s  Gazetteer.  Antiquarian  and  Topo¬ 
graphical  Cabinet.  Gent.  Mag.  1818. 

NOT'TINGHAM,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maryland  : 
five  miles  north -eaft  of  Baltimore. 

NOT'TINGHAM,  a  town  of  New  Hampfhire  :  twelve 
males  north  of  Exeter,  and  twenty-four  north-weft  of 
Portfmouth. 

NOT'TINGHAM,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  on  the  eaft 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  between  Boxdenton  and  Trenton. 

NOT'TINGHAM  (Eaft  and  Weft),  two  townfhips  in 
Chefter  county,  Pennsylvania ;  the  former  having  889, 
and  the  latter  454,  inhabitants. 

NOT'TINGHAM  (Weft),  a  town  of  New  Hampfhire, 
on  the  Merrimack  :  forty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Bofton. 

NOTTINGHAM  I'SLAND,  an  Bland  in  Hudfon’s  Bay. 
Lat.63.  30.  N.  Ion.  78.  30.  W. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  one  of  the  central  counties 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Derbyfhire,  on 
the  north  by  Yorklhire,  on  the  eaft  by  Lincolnfhire,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Leicefterfliire.  Its  figure  approaches  to 
the  elliptical;  its  tranfverfe  diameter,  extending  from 
Alkley  or  Fenninglhy  in  the  north,  to  Stanford-upon- 
Soar,  on  the  Leicefterfliire  border,  being  a  length  of  fifty 
miles;  whilft  its  conjugate  or  (liorteft  diameter,  from 
Teverfliall,  on  the  Derbyfhire  border,  to  Collingham, 
which  joins  to  Lincolnfhire,  may  be  eftimated  at  twenty- 
fix  or  twenty-feven  miles;  and  its  circumference  is  com¬ 
puted  to  exceed  140  miles,  and  to  contain  a  fuperficial 
area  of  480,000  acres.  According  to  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  1811,  the  houfes  in  this  fibre  amounted  to 
32,462,  and  the  inhabitants  to  162,900  in  number  ;  whereas 
In  1801,  the  houfes  were  only  reckoned  at  26,153,  and  the 
population  at  140,350  perfons  :  in  1798,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  1 15,598. 

Towards  the  weft,  where  lies  the  foreft  of  Sherwood, 
the  foil  is  Tandy;  and  that  part  of  the  county  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  The  Sand.  The  fouth  and  eaft  parts, 
watered  by  the  Trent  and  its  thirty  \trente~\  rivers  and  ri¬ 
vulets,  are  clayey  ;  and  thence  thofe  diftrifts  are  called 
The  Clay.  In  thisdiftrift  there  are  two  divifions,  ufually 
called  “  the  north  and  fouth  days.”  The  firft  of  thefe, 
having  a  confiderable  mixture  of  fand  in  its  compofition, 
is  more  eafily  fufceptible  of  agricultural  labour  than  cold 
day-lands  in  general.  In  the  more  northern  portions,  it 
is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill  and  dale;  whilft  its  bold 
promontories,  riling  abruptly  from  the  dead  level  of 
Miffon-Car,  and  their  continuation  in  Lincolnfhire,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  at  fome  remote  period  the  boundaries 
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to  an  ocean  which  mull  once  have  flowed  over  what  is' 
now  a  fcene  of  rich  cultivation  :  this  feems  ftill  more  evi¬ 
dent,  if  the  hills  are  viewed  from  below,  when  they  have 
all  the  femblance  of  i (lands  riling  from  the  bofom  of  the 
deep;  for  their  northern  afpeft  prefents  a  feries  of  abrupt 
cliffs,  but  on  the  other  fide  they  fink  gradually  into  the 
general  line  of  the  country.  The  fouth  clay-diftrift  is 
lefs  extenfive  than  the  north  :  it  is,  however,  by  flu-  the 
moft  valuable  divifion  of  the  county,  as  it  includes  a 
great  part  of  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  which  offers  a  fcene  of 
cultivation  not  furpaiTed  by  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 
The  wolds,  fkirting  the  vale,  .partake  of  the  nature  of 
its  foil,  but,  from  their  lofty  and  expofed  fituation,  are 
deftitute  of  its  fertility,  though  certainly  well  adapted  for 
plantations.  The  lime-llone  and  coal  lands  form  a  third 
diftrift  :  thefe  are  fituated  on  the  we  (tern  verge  of  the 
county,  and  have,  in  fome  places,  a  furface  of  vegetable 
mould,  but  chiefly  a  cold  blue  or  yellow  clay. 

In  point  of  climate,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Notting- 
hamfhire  is  confidered  by  all  writers  as  much  drier  than 
moft  of  the  neighbouring  counties;  and  this  opinion  has 
been  confirmed  by  accurate  and  repeated  experiments. 
The  faff  is  explained  by  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  General  View, 
upon  the  principle,  that  the  clouds  from  the  weftern 
ocean  break  on  the  hills  of  Derbyfhire  and  Yorkfhire, 
and  difcharge  themfelves  before  they  reach  the  compa¬ 
ratively  level  diftridt  of  Nottinghamfhire ;  while  thofe 
from  the  German  Ocean,  being  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  fame  mountains,  pafs  over  the  county  too  quickly 
to  depofitmuch  of  their  moillure.  This  general  drynefs, 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  is  favourable  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air;  which,  except  in  the  marfliy  grounds  and  in 
the  wolds,  is  almoft  equally  warm  as  the  more  fouthern 
counties. 

The  kinds  of  grain  ufually  cultivated  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  are  the  common  ones  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  and  peafe  ;  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
amount  of  their  produce,  differing  according  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  railed.  The 
wheat  commonly  fown  is  the  red  Lammas,  and  the  white 
chaffed  or  Kentifh  fort,  which,  in  common  fields,  yield 
from  two  to  three  quarters,  and,  in  inclofures,  from  two 
and  a  half  to  four  quarters.  Bearded  wheat,  which  is 
called  in  fome  counties  cone-wheat,  in  others  rivets ,  is 
here  called  yeogroves.  A  fpecies  of  oats  called  Jhegs  is 
much  cultivated  in  this  county,  and  fuppofed  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it :  thefe  afford  a  crop  double  that  of  any  other 
kind  of  the  fame  grain  in  quantity,  but  not  more  than 
equal  in  weight:  they  will  grow  in  the  pooreft  land, 
where  indeed  nothing  elfe  can  be  raifed  ;  and  are  reckon¬ 
ed  very  fweet  food  for  cattle  of  all  kinds.  In  the  Gene¬ 
ral  View,  this  fort  of  oats  is  faid  to  be  the  A  vena  (lipifor- 
mis  of  Linnaeus.  Its  produce  on  bad  land  is  feldom  lefs 
than  four  quarters,  and  on  good  land  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
Hops  are  cultivated  to  a  confiderable  extent  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  the  county,  about  Ollerton,  and  indeed  in 
moft  places  of  the  “  north  'clay,”  by  which  diftinftive 
appellation  they  are  generally  known  among  traders.  Mr. 
Lowe  informs  us,  that  thefe  hops  are  much  ftronger  than 
the  Kentifh,  “  going  almoft  as  far  again  in  ufe  ;”  but 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  latter,  objeft  to  their 
flavour,  as  rank  ;  a  circumftance  which  of  courfe  operates 
againft  them  in  the  market.  At  Scrooby,  and  a  few  fpots 
in  the  northern  diftrift,  weld,  fometimes  called  the  dyer’s 
weed,  has  likewife  been  long  an  objeft  of  culture.  It  is 
commonly  fown  with  the  barley  and  clover,  at  half-a-peck 
to  an  acre;  and  is  pulled  up  from  among  the  clover  the 
year  following,  about  the  time  when  the  latter  is  coming 
Into  bloom. 

Few  cattle  are  bred  in  this  county,  except  on  the  banks 
of  the  Soar,  where  a  number  of  cows  are  reared  for  the 
dairy.  Sheep,  however,  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  in  al¬ 
moft  every  diftrift.  They  are  chiefly  the  old  foreft  kind, 
or  crofl’es  of  that  breed  with  the  Lincolnfhire  and  new 
Leicefterfliire  breeds.  The  old  foreft-fheep,  when  with- 
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out  mixture,  are  defcribed  as  a  fmall  polled  race,  with 
grey  faces  and  legs,  the  fleeces  of  which  may  run  from  13 
to  18  to  the  tod  of  28  pounds.  The  carcafl'es,  when  fat, 
weigh  from  feven  to  nine  pounds  a  quarter;  but,  as  the 
crolfes  have  been  found  to  be  great  improvements  both  on 
the  wool  and  carcafs,  few  farmers  now  rear  this  fpecies  of 
fheep  unmixed. 

Tenures  here  are  in  all  the  variety  of  freehold,  copy- 
hold,  and  leafehold  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  very  confiderable 
portion  of  church  and  collegiate  lands.  The  freeholds 
are  more  extenfiVe  than  numerous;  and,  with  refpeft  to 
the  copyholds,  a  great  part  of  the  fmall  ones  arp  “  Bo¬ 
rough  Engliih,”  and  defcend  to  the  youngeft  fon.  The 
immediate  occupants  of  the  foil  are  moftly  tenants-at-will ; 
but,  as  their  farms,  in  many  inftances,  have  continued 
in  one  family  for  feveral  generations,  they  feel  a  fort  of 
hereditary  fecurity,  that  prompts  them  to  the  fame  courfe 
of  improvement  as  if  they  were  fecured  by  leafes.  Gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  the  farms  may  be  charafterifed  as  fmall, 
few'  of  them  exceeding  300I.  per  annum,  and  more  being 
under  iool.  than  above  that  fum  ;  many,  indeed,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  clay- diftri£l,  beingaslowas  20I.  The  larged 
farms  are  on  the  poor  foreft-lands,  which  have  been 
but  lately  brought  into  a  fate  of  cultivation.  Rents  are 
univerfally  paid  in  money;  referving  only  fome  few  boons, 
as  they  are  provincially  called,  i.e.  obligations  to  perform 
fome  carriage-work  (chiefly  of  coals)  for  the  landlord. 
Tithes  are  in  fotne  places  taken  in  kind,  but  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  compounded  for,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
they  would  be  valued  at  by  any  furveyor.  In  the  new 
inclofures,  land  has  univerfally  been  given  in  lieu  of 
tithes;  and  all  the  lands  which  are  either  now,  or  have 
been  formerly,  church-lands,  are  entirely  tithe-free.  Ef- 
tates  vary  in  extent  from  12,000b  a-year  downwards  to 
the  fmalleft  amount.  The  largeft,  as  is  ufual  in  molt 
counties,  are  left  to  the  care  of  ftewards  ;  but  many  con¬ 
fiderable  as  well  as  inferior  yeomen  occupy  and  farm  their 
own  properties. 

In  a  miner-alogical  eftimate,  Nottinghamfliire  has  no¬ 
thing  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  No  metals  of 
any  deicription  have  hitherto  been  difcovered  within  its 
boundaries.  Coal  and  lime-ftone,  however,  are  tolerably 
abundant,  as  well  as  marl  and  free-Aone.  Both  the  coal 
and  lime-ftone  ftrata  lie  on  the  wtftern  fide  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  The  former  occupy  a  line  of  confiderable  extent, 
but  not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  feams,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  prolific  ;  and  the  coal,  being  of  a  good  qua¬ 
lity,  is  conlequently  wrought  with  great  advantage  to 
the  proprietors.  But  the  lame  remark  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  lime-ftone,  which  is  for  the  molt  part  of  an  infe- 
rior.kind,  and  only  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  manure.  At 
Mansfield,  are  fome  excellent  quarries  of  a  yellowifh  free¬ 
fone,  well  adapted  for  building  and  paving;  and  there 
is  alfo  at  this  place  a  red  kind,  capable  of  being  formed 
into  citterns  and  troughs.  At  Maplebeck  is  a  bluifli  ftone 
for  building,  which  has  the  property  of  becoming  white 
upon  expohire  fora  fliort  time  to  the  adtion  of  the  air. 
Beacon-hiil,  near  Newark,  is  remarkable  for  a  kind  of 
bluifli  ftone  for  hearths,  which  takes  to  fine  a  polifh  as 
frequently  to  be  miftaken  for  marble;  and  at  Linley  is  a 
coarte  paving-ftone,  much  ufed  in  paving  the  ftreets  of 
Nottingham.  The  quarries  on  this  hill  alfo  produce  vaft 
quantities  of  gypfum,  alabafter,  or  platter  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  by  the  inhabitants.  The  fame  material  is 
like-wile  abundant  in  many  other  places,  and  in  greater 
variety,  and  of  a  fuperior  quality,  to  that  found  in  almoft 
any  other  county  in  England.  Marl  is  difcovered 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  clay-diftridt ;  but, 
being  no-vvhere  ufed  as  a  manure,  except  in  one  or  two 
farms  near  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  it  is  very  little  dug  up. 
•Mr.  Lowe  indeed  lays,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  any  marl-pit 
opened  within  the  county  but  that  at  Bank-wood,  in  the 
Trent  Bank  diflridf. 

The  rivers,  which  either  take  their  rife  in  Nottingham- 
(hire  or  flow  through  it,  are  numerous;  and  a  few  of 


them  are  very  confiderable  ftreams. — The  Trent  enters 
this  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Thrumpton  with  a  bold 
and  rapid  current ;  and,  eroding  it  in  a  north-eafterly  di¬ 
rection  by  Nottingham  and  Newark,  where  its  ftream 
fweeps  decidedly  to  the  north,  reaches  Clifton,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  boundary  between  this  county  and  that  of  Lin¬ 
coln  for  a  diftance  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  It  is  na¬ 
vigable  for  large  veflels  as  high  as  Gainfborough,  eight- 
miles  above  Well-Stock wich,  at  which  village  it  leaves 
Nottinghamfliire;  and  flat-bottomed  fmall  craft  of  thirty 
or  forty  tons  burden  may  navigate  its  whole  courfe 
through  the  county. — The  Erwalh  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  (hires  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  falls 
into  the  Trent  near  Barton  ;  as  does  likewife  the  Soar, 
which,  flowing  from  the  fouth,  divides  this  county  from 
that  of  Leicefter. — The  Mann  and  the  Meaden,  uniting 
their  currents  near  Elkefley,  after  receiving  feveral 
fmaller  ftreams,  form  the  Idle,  which  runs  in  a  northerly 
diredion  by  Retford  and  Matterfey  to  Bawtry,  where  it 
turns  to  the  eaft,  and,  traverflng  Milfon-car,  joins  the 
Trent  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  county. — The  other 
rivers  in  Nottinghamfliire  are  the  Wollen,  the  Workfop, 
the  Dover,  the  Greet,  and  the  Leen  ;  all  which  are  de¬ 
fcribed  under  their  proper  heads.  See  alfo  Canal  Navi¬ 
gation,  vol.  iii.  p.  679,  683,  687. 

Nottinghamfliire  is  politically  divided  into  fix  hundreds 
or  wapentakes,  which  include  eleven  market-towns  and 
160  parilhes.  The  towns  are  Nottingham,  Newark, 
Mansfield,  Bingham,  Workfop,  Tuxford,  Ollerton,  Eaft 
Retford,  Bawtry,  Blythe,  and  Southwell.  Nottingham¬ 
fliire  fends  eight  members  to  parliament;  viz.  two  for 
the  county,  and  two  each  for  Nottingham,  Retford,  and 
Newark.  The  county  is  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
the  nobility;  and  the  duke  of  Portland,  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  earl  Manvers,  and  lord  Middleton,  have  for  many 
years  nominated  the  members.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  poflefles  the  magnificent  feat  of  Workfop-manor, 
and  alfo  the  Shire  Oaks  ellate,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hevvit,  member  for  the  county,  mult  command  a  power¬ 
ful  interell.  In  addition  to  thefe,  Mr.  Sutton  of  Kelham, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lumley  Savile  of  RufFord,  Mr. 
Eyre  of  Grove,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Simpfoii  of  Babvvorth,  and 
Mr.  Chaworth  of  Anfley,  have  very  extenfive  properties 
in  Nottinghamfliire.  The  nomination  of  its  members  js 
however  tacitly  acquiefced  in  :  thefe  are,  in  the  prelent 
parliament,  Lord  W.  H.  Bentinck,  brother  to  the  duke 
of  Portland,  and  admiral  Frank  Frank  of  Kirklington- 
hall,  in  this  county. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  this  county  is  now 
under  the  fee  of  York  ;  but  it  had  formerly,  even  fo  late 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  biftiop  of  its  own.  At  pre- 
fent  it  con  fills  of  an  archdeaconry,  and  four  deaneries ; 
Nottingham,  Bingham,  Newark,  and  Retford.  Of  the 
pariflies  and  chapelries,  182  are  within  the  jurifdiClion  of 
the  archdeacon,  28  belong  to  the  church  of  Southwell, 
and  feven  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chap¬ 
ter  of  York. 

Various  places  in  this  county  communicate  the  follow¬ 
ing  titles  to  the  peerage :  Granby,  marquifate  to  Man¬ 
ners  duke  of  Rutland;  Mansfield,  titles  of  countefs  and 
baronefs  to  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  R.  F.  Greville;  Newark 
vifeounty  and  Holme-Pierrepoint  barony  to  Pierrepoint 
earl  Manvers ;  Nottingham  county,  earldom  to  Finch,  earl 
of  Winchelfea.  Of  Langar,  title  of  baronefs  to  the  wife 
of  fir  W.  Waller,  bart.  of  Upton  ;  Carrington,  barony  to 
Smith. 

The  ancient  and  celebrated  Foreft  ofSherwood,  or  Shire- 
wood,  is  in  Nottinghamfliire  ;  and  is  indeed  fo  extenfive  as 
to  comprehend  a  large  portion  of  the  county.  Thoroton, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Nottingham  (hire,  fays  that  itftretches  into 
the  hundredsofBroxton,Thurgarton,andBafletlaw;  and 
meafures  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  by  from  (even 
to  nine  ill  breadth  ;  an  extent  which  feems  to  agree  with 
its  ancient  boundaries,  as  dated  in  a  perambulation  made 
in  the  16th  year  of  Henry  III.  The  period  when  this 
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diftrift  was  originally  conftituted  a  foreftis  unknown,  but 
that  event  mull  have  occurred  previous  to  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  as,  in  the  firft  year  of  that  monarch’s  reign,  it 
appears,  from  official  records,  that  William  Peverel  was 
called  upon  to  anfwer  “  De  Placitis  Foreftae  in  Comitatu 
Nottingham.”  At  that  time  Peverel  had  the  whole  profit 
and  command  of  this  fored  ;  but  it  mud  foon  afterwards 
have  reverted  to  the  crown,  for  in  1161  the  flier  iff  of  the 
county  prays  to  be  difcharged  of  “  4I.  in  vado  foredse  ;” 
and  in  1163  he  prays  for  a  fimilar  difcharge,  and  for  the 
difcharge  of  “  40).  paid  to  the  canons  of  Shirewood  for 
alms.”  In  the  Fored-books  is  inferred  a  copy  of  a  charter 
by  king  John,  granting  to  Matilda  de  Caux,  ana  Ralph 
Fitzdephen  her  hufband,  and  their  heirs,  all  the  liberties 
and  free  cudoms  which  any  of  the  ancedors  of  the  faid 
Matilda,  lords  of  Laxton,  had  held  in  Nottinghamfhire, 
including  the  fored  of  Shirewood.  The  fame  rights  af¬ 
terwards  fell  to  John  Birking,  as  heir-general  to  Matilda 
de  Caux  ;  and  in  1220  the  fored  is  mentioned  as  being- 
then  in  poll'effion  of  his  fon  ;  but  this  line  failing,  it  de- 
fcended  to  the  family  of  the  Everinghams,  who,  having  lod 
their  poffellions  by  forfeiture  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it 
reverted  to  the  crown.  Since  that  time,  its  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  has  been  generally  veded  in  the  fheriffs  of  the  county, 
and  its  fored-juridlifiion  only  granted  to  various  indivi¬ 
duals  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  fpecial  marks  of 
royal  favour.  An  inquifition  taken  before  Geoffrey  de 
Langley,  in  the  reign  lad  mentioned,  illudrates  the  cuf- 
toms  of  this  fored.  By  it  the  chief  keeper  appears  to 
have  been  obliged  tq.have  three  deputy-keepers  for  alike 
number  of  diftri&s^  in  order  to  attach  all  trefpaffies,  and 
prefent  them  at  the  attachment  before  the  verdurers.  In 
the  firlf  keeping,  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Lene  and 
Doverbeck,  he  was  to  have  one  foreder  riding  with  a 
page,  and  two  foreders  on  foot,  two  verdurers,  and  two 
a°ifters.  This  keeping  contained  the  three  hays  of  Balk- 
wood,  Lindeby,  and  Willay.  The  High  Forelt,  includ¬ 
ing  the  hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  and  the  park  of 
Clipdone,  formed  thefecond  keeping;  and  here  were  two 
foreders  riding,  with  two  pages,  and  two  agiders.  The 
third  keeping,  Rumwode,  had  one  foreder  on  foot ;  two 
woodwards,  one  at  Carburton,  and  the  other  at  Budby  ; 
and  the  fame  number  of  verdurers  and  agiders.  The  chief 
keeper  was  further  bound  to  have  a  page  bearing  his  bow, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  gather  “  chiminage,”  which  is  ufu- 
ally  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  tax  for  the  formation  and  pre- 
fervation  of  roads. 

By  the  lad  furvey  made  of  this  fored,  in  1609,  it  was 
parcelled  out  into  three  walks,  called  the  North,  Middle, 
and  South,  Walks.  The  foreft-officers,  under  the  fuper- 
intendance  of  the  chief-judice  in  eyre  north  of  Trent,  are 
a  lord-warden,  a  bow-bearer,  and  ranger,  four  verdurers, 
-a  deward, -and  nine  keepers,  befides  two  (worn  woodwards 
for  Sutton  and  Carleton.  The  furvey  or- general  of  the 
woods  has  likewife  a  jurifdidtion  over  this  fored,  as  far  as 
regards  the  wood  and  timber  of  the  crown.  He  has  a  de¬ 
puty  in  the  fored,  who  has  a  fee-tree  yearly,  and  a  falary 
of  20I.  Thorney-wood  Chace,  though  a  branch  of  this 
fored,  is  didinft  from  it  in  jiiril'didion,  having  been 
granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  John  Stanhope,  elq.  and 
his  heirs,  as  hereditary  keepers.  This  chace  comprehends 
a  large  portion  of  the  fouth  walk,  and  was  formerly  well 
docked  with  fallow-deer;  but  thefe,  of  late  years,  have 
greatly  diminiffied  in  number.  Of  the  ancient  wood-land 
in  this  extenfive  trad,  little  remains  except  in  the  hays 
of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  which  form  an  open  wood  of 
large  old  oaks,  covering  about  1500  acres  of  ground;  but 
modern  plantations  have  lately  increafed  rapidly;  and 
there  are,  in  different  didrifts  and  parks,  a  few  trees  re¬ 
markable  alike  for  their  great  age  and  magnitude.  In 
Clipdone-park  is  an  immenfe  oak,  called  the  parliament- 
oak,  from  a  tradition  that  a  parliament  was  affembled  here 
by  Edward  I.  and  in  the  fame  park  is  another  tree,  dyled 
the  broad-oak,  the  bole  of  which  meafures  27^  feet  in 
circumference.  Many  of  thefe  venerable  oaks  may  like¬ 


wife  be  feen  in  Welbeck-park,  on  the  fkirts  of  the  foraft, 
where  fome  of  them  are  upwards  of  34.  feet  round.  Rooke, 
in  his  Sketch  of  the  Fored,  mentions  a  recent  difcovery 
of  a  very  curious  mode  of  alcertaining  the  great  anti¬ 
quity  of  fome  of  thefe  trees.  He  tells  us  that,  in  cutting 
down  fome  timber  in  Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  letters  were 
found  cut  or  damped  in  the  body  of  the  trees,  denoting 
the  king’s  reign  in  which  they  were  fo  marked.  The  ci¬ 
phers  were  of  king  John,  James  I.  and  William  and  Mary. 
The  mark  of  John  was  eighteen  inches  within  the  tree, 
and  about  a  foot  from  the  centre  ;  it  was  cut  down  in 
1791  ;  now  the  middle  of  John’s  reign  was  1207,  from 
which  if  we  fubtraft  120,  the  number  of  years  requifite 
for  a  tree  of  two  feet  diameter  to  arrive  at  that  growth, 
it  will  make  the  date  of  its  planting  1087. 

The  fored  of  Shirewood  was,  in  ancient  times,  fre¬ 
quently  the  feene  of  royal  amufement.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Mansfield  was  the  general  refidence 
of  the  court  upon  thefe  occafions;  and  it  was  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity,  according  to  tradition,  that  Henry  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  miller  of  famous  memory,  fir  John  Cockle. 
This  fored  was  likewife  the  retreat  of  another  perfonage, 
equally  celebrated  in  the  chronicle  of  ballad,  the  iiluf- 
rrious  Robin  Hood,  who,  with  Little  John  and  the  reft 
of  his  affbeiates,  making  the  woody  feenes  of  it  their  afy- 
lum,  laid  the  whole  county  under  contribution  : 

The  merry  pranks  they  play’d  would  a  Ik  an  age  to  tell, 
And  the  adventures  ftrange  that  Robin  Hood  befell; 
When  Mansfield  many  a  time  for  Robin  hath  been  laid, 
How'  he  hath  coufen’d  them  that  him  would  have  betray’d  : 
How  often  he  hath  come  to  Nottingham  difguis’d, 

And  cunningly  efcap’d  being  let  to  be  furpris’d. 

In  this  our  fpacious  ille  I  think  there  is  not  one 
But  he  hath  heard  lame  talk  of  him  and  Little  John  ; 

And  to  the  end  of  time  the  tales  ffiall  ne’er  be  done. 

Of  Scarlock,  George-a-Green,  and  Much  the  miller’s  fon. 

Drayton's  Polyolbiou. 

The  antiquities,  properly  fo  called,  of  Nottinghamfhire, 
are  neither  fo  numerous  nor  lb  important  as  in  molt  of 
the  central  counties  of  England.  The  only  Britilh.camp 
is  that  at  Barton,  about  four  miles  fouth- weft  of  Notting¬ 
ham  ;  but  at  Oxton  there  are  three  large  tumuli,  one  of 
which  was  bpened  by  the  late  major  Rooke,  and  found  to 
contain  an  iron  urn,  filled  with  allies  and  burnt  bones,  a 
large  fword  with  a  wooden  fcabbard,  two  daggers,  and  a 
great  variety  of  glafs  beads.  On  the  fummiTof  the  hills 
called  Robin  Hood’s  Hills,  is  a  feat,  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock,  which  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Robin;  but  others  regard  it  as  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
Roman  remains  are  more  frequent  than  Britilh  ;  and  no 
doubt  that  people  had  many  Rations  within  this  county, 
of  which  the  principal  were  Verometum  near  Willoughby, 
Margidunum  near  Bingham,  and  Scgelocum  at  Littiebo- 
rough.  Crocolana  was  fituated  on  the  verge  of  the  county, 
partly  within  it  and  partly  in  Lincolnlhire.  The  two  firft- 
mentioned  Rations  were  fituated  on  the  Fofteway,  which, 
entering  the  county  from  Leicefterfhire,  croffes  the  Ennin- 
ftreet  from  London  to  York.  This  road  may  be  eafily 
traced  for  many  miles  along  the  wolds,  and  is  literally  a 
fpfle.  In  the  forelts  are  many  veftiges  of  military  roads, 
which  run  invariably  in  a  north-welt  direction,  and  have 
exploratory  camps  fituated,  at  intervals,  dole  to  them. 
On  Holly-hill,  near  Arnold,  in  Sherwood  Foreft,  may  be 
feen  a  very  large  encampment,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
central  depot  of  the  Roman  forces  in  this  diftrict,  as,  from 
its  height,  it  commands  a  view  over  all  the  exploratory 
camps  around.  Gale  conjeftured  that  Nottingham  was 
the  Caufennis  of  Antoninus,  but  without  fufficient  au¬ 
thority.  Some  notices  of  the  caves  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
town  will  be  found  under  the  article  Nottingham  ;  and 
for  other  particulars  as  to  the  trade  and  manufactures,  &c. 
of  this  county,  fee  the  articles  Mansfield,  Newark, 
Southwell,  and  Worksop.  See  alfo  Thoroton’s  Hilt, 
of  Nottinghamfhire,  by  Tlirofby,  1799.  Lowe’s  General 
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View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Nottingham, 
1798.  Dickenlon’s  Antiquities  in  Nottinghamfhire,  1804. 
Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xii.  Gent.  Mag.  1819. 

NOT'TINGTON,  a  village  in  Dorfetfhire,  in  theparilh 
of  Broadway,  north  of  Melcomb-Regis,  and  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  on  the  Dorchefter-road  front  Weymouth. 
Here  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  the  virtues  of  which,  in  cuta¬ 
neous  or  fcorbutic  complaints,  are  highly  celebrated. 
Dr.  Archer,  who  formerly  redded  here,  and  who  placed  a 
ftrong  cellar  about  the  fpring  to  prevent  the  cattle  (by 
treading  there)  from  filling  it  up  with  dirt,  faid  it  deferved 
a  cellar  of  gold.  The  water  manifeftly  difcovers,  by  its 
odour  and  tafte,  a  fulphureous  impregnation,  which  quits 
it  on  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  ;  a  deco'mpofition  gra¬ 
dually  taking  place,  as  ftiown  by  the  lofs  of  tranlpa- 
rency  and  a  fubfequent  precipitation.  Dr.  Graves,  after 
fubj editing  the  water  to  the  adiion  of  various  precipitants, 
and  collecting  its  fixed  principles  by  evaporation,  and  its 
volatile  by  diftillation,  gives  the  following  refult  of  his 
chemical  analyds.  In  a  gallon  of  the  Nottington  water. 


are  contained, 

Muriat  of  kali,  or  fal  digeft.  fylvii  io£  grains. 

Carbonat  of  kali  4J 

Sulphat  of  lime  -  4 

Carbonat  of  lime  7 

Carbonat  of magneda  -  -  3 

Alumine  -  3 

Siliceous  earth  -  1 
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Azotic  gas,  or  phlogifticated  air  -  4  cubic  inches. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  or  dxed  air  -  6 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  or  hepatic  air  6 
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NOTWITHSTANDING,  conj.  [This  word,  though 
in  conformity  to  other  writers  called  here  a  conjunction, 
is  properly  a  participal  adjeCtive,  as  it  is  compounded  of 
not  and  with  funding,  andanfwers  exactly  to  the  Latin  non 
ahjiante.  It  is  molt  properly  and  analogically  ufed  in  the 
ablative  cafe  abfolute  with  a  noun  ;  as,  “  He  is  rich,  not¬ 
withjlanding  his  lofs.”  It  is  not  fo  proper  to  fay,  “  He  is 
rich,  notwithjlanding  he  has  loft  much  ;”  yet  this  mode  of 
writing  is  too  frequent ;  Addifon  has  ufed  it ;  but,  when 
a  fentence  follows,  it  is  more  grammatical  to  infert  that ; 
as,  “  He  is  rich,  notwithjlanding  that  he  has  loft  much.”] 
Without  hindrance  or  obftruCtion  from. — Thofe  on  whom 
Chrift  beftowed  miraculous  cures,  were  fo  tranfported, 
that  their  gratitude  made  them,  notwithjlanding  his  prohi¬ 
bition,  proclaim  the  wonders  he  had  done  for  them.  Decay 

Piety. — Although.  This  vje  is  not  proper. — A  perfon 
languifliing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  may  lofe  feveral 
ounces  of  blood,  notwithjlanding  it  will  weaken  him  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  put  a  new  ferment  into  the  remaining 
mafs,  and  draw  into  it  frefh  fupplies.  Addifon. — Never- 
thelefs  5  however.  When  ufed  abfolutely,  the  expreflion 
is  elliptical,  this  or  that  being  underftood,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflages  of  Hooker. — They  which  honour  the  law 
as  an  image  of  the  wifdom  of  God  himfelf,  are  notwith¬ 
jlanding  to  know  that  the  fame  had  an  end  in  Chrift. 
Hooker. — The  knowledge  is  fmall,  which  we  have  on 
earth  concerning  things  that  are  done  in  heaven  ;  not- 
u’il/Jlanding,  this  much  we  know  even  of  faints  in  hea¬ 
ven,  that  they  pray.  Hooker. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity: 

Yet  notwithjlanding,  being  incens’d,  he’s  flint; 

As  humourous  as  winter.  Shakej’peare's  Hen.  IV. 

NO'TUS,_/i  [Latin.]  The  fouth  w'ind ;  called  alfoAufter: 
With  adverfe  blafts  upturns  them  from  the  fouth 
Notus,  and  Afer  black  with  thunderous  clouds 
from  Serraliona.  Milton's  Paradife  Loll. 


NOT'ZENDORF,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  : 
feven  miles  eaft  of  Marienburg. 

NOU,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of  Delhi : 
twenty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Coel. 

_  NOU-KIANG',  a  name  given  by  the  Chinefe  to  the 
river  Ava. 

NO'VA,  or  Ad  Novas,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  upon  the  route  from  Tocolo- 
flda  to  Tingis,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine, 
between  Oppidum  Novum  and  Ad  Mercurii :  thirty-two 
miles  from  the  firft,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  fecond. 

NO'VA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Brafll.  Lat.  o.  4.  S.  Ion.  50.  30.  W. 

NOU'A,  an  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Eaft  Greenland. 
Lat.  60.  45.  N.  Ion.  47.  W. 

NOVA  SCO'TIA,  in  its  moft  extenfive  meaning,  a 
province  of  Britilh  America,  bounded  on  the  north-weft 
by  Canada,  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  United  States  of  America;  about 
400  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  of  very  different  breadths : 
in  fome  places  150,  in  others  not  more  than  40,  from  north 
to  fouth.  In  the  year  1616  it  was  poflefled  by  the  French, 
who  attempted  to  colonize  it  from  their  new  fettlement 
in  Canada;  and  by  them  itwas  called  Acadia.  The  Eng- 
lifh,  who  deemed  it  a  part  of  North  Virginia,  expelled  the 
French;  and  it  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  fir  William 
Alexander  in  1621,  on  condition  that  he  would  form  a 
fettlement  there.  It  then  received  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia; 
and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  projeft,  James  planned  the 
order  of  baronets  which  is  called  after  the  country.  To 
every  knight  who  would  engage  to  colonize  any  part,  a 
grant  was  to  be  made  of  certain  portions  of  land.  The 
order  was  not  inftituted  till  1(125,  when  feveral  baronets 
were  created,  and  they  held  their  lands  from  the  crown  of 
Scotland  as  a  free  barony,  with  great  privileges  to  all  who 
wmuld  fettle  in  the  country.  (See  Baronets,  vol.ii.  and 
Heraldry-,  vol.  ix.)  The  French,  however,  gained  re- 
pofleflion  of  theprovince;  but,  in  1713,  it  was  furrendered 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and,  in  1784,  it  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  viz.  New  Brunfwick  and 
Nova  Scotia  Proper. 

Nova  Scotia,  in  this  limited  fenfe,  is  a  peninfula,  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  ifthmus,  at  the  north-eaft 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  is  about  240  miles 
in  length  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and  from  30  to  60 
in  breadth,  and  lies  to  the  weft  of  New  Brunfwick. 
Though  fituated  between  the  44th  and  50th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  in  a  favourable  part  of  the  temperate 
zone,  yet  is  the  winter  here  of  an  almoft  infupportable 
length  and  feverity,  continuing  at  leaft  feven  months  in 
the  year  ;  to  this  immediately  fucceeds,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  thing  that  may  be  called  fpring,  a  f  um- 
mer,  when  the  heat  is  as  violent  as  the  cold  was  in  the 
winter-months  ;  the  heat,  indeed,  is  of  no  long  continu¬ 
ance,  the  country  being  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fog  long  after  the  fummer-feafon  has  commenced. 
The  foil  in  moft  parts  is  thin  and  barren,  the  corn  it  pro¬ 
duces  of  a  (hrivelled  kind,  like  rye,  and  the  grafs  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  cold  fpongy  mofs.  It  is  not,  indeed,  uni¬ 
formly  bad,  there  being  traCts  in  Nova  Scotia  not  inferior 
to  the  beft  land  in  New  England.  But,  however  unpro- 
miling  this  country  may  be,  fome  of  the  firft  Europeans, 
neglecting  all  the  delightful  trails  to  the  fouthward,  here 
Formed  their  fettlements.  In  the  year  1749,  three  thou- 
fand  families  were  conveyed  thither  at  the  charge  of  the 
Englifli  government ;  and  the  town  of  Halifax,  the  pre- 
fent  capital,  was  then  founded.  Since  that  time  feveral 
towns  have  been  founded,  efpecially  during  the  American 
war,  when  many  royalifts  retired  thither.  The  country 
round  Halifax  has  the  appearance  of  cultivation,  and  a 
flourifhing  ftate.  Here  are  feveral  confiderable  rivers, 
among  which  that  of  Annapolis  is  navigable  fifteen  miles 
forlhips  of  1 00  tons.  The  harbour  of  Annapolis  is  excel¬ 
lent  ;  but  the  place  is  an  inconfiderable  hamlet.  This  pro- 
*  vince 
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Vince  contains  many  forefts :  as  the  foil  is  generally  bar¬ 
ren,  it  derives  its  fupplies  of  grain  from  England,  which 
alto  fends  to  thefe  provinces  linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
and  other  articles,  to  the  amount  of  about  30,000b  and 
receives  timber  and  fifh  w'orth  about  50,000b  The  chief 
fithery  is  that  of  cod,  on  the  Cape  Sable  coalL 

NOVA  ZEM'BLA,  Novaya  Zemlia,  or  New  Land, 
a  Ruffian  ifland,  or  rather  a  group  of  five  iflands,  with  the 
intervening  channels  always  filled  with  ice,  fituated  in  the 
Frozen  or  Northern  Ocean.  Of' the  numerous  iflands  in 
this  ocean.  Nova  Zembla  and  Kalgeva  are  the  mod  con- 
fiderable;  but  both  are  uninhabited,  and  frequented  only 
by  fifhermen  and  hunters.  The  former  is  indeed  well 
fupplied  with  water;  but  is  rocky,  unfertile,  and  defti- 
tute  of  wood,  furniffiing  vegetation  only  for  a  few  Hunted 
bufltes  and  polar  plants.  It  abounds,  howrever,  with  rein¬ 
deer,  white  bears,  white  and  blue  foxes;  and  the  ffiores 
fwarm  with  morfes,  walrufles,  and  various  kinds  of  fifh. 
Its  magnitude  is  eftimated  at  632  miles  in  length,  340  in 
breadth,  and  2060  in  circumference,  without  following 
the  finuofities.  On  the  northern  fide  it  is  entirely  enconi- 
paffed  with  ice-mountains  ;  and  to  the  fouth  is  the  fea  of 
Cara,  Kara,  or  Karfkoge,  in  which  the  tide  flows  about 
two  feet  nine  inches.  Among  the  lakes  of  this  ifland 
there  is  one  of  fait  water.  From  the  middle  of  Oftober  till 
February  the  fun  is  not  at  all  vifible  ;  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  numerous  and  ftrong  north-lights,  and  of 
much  moon-light  ;  and  for  two  months;  viz.  June  and 
July,  the  fun  never  fets.  Between  this  ifland  and  the 
main  continent,  is  the  famous  paflage  known  by  the  name 
of  Waygat’s  Strait,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occafion 
to  mention  under  the  article  North  Pole. 

This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Englifh,  in  the 
year  1553.  It  has  often  been  vifited  by  (hips  attempting 
to  difcover  a  north-eaft  paflage  ;  and  in  the  year  1596,  a 
Dutch  veflfel  being  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  the  ieamen  paffied 
the  winter  in  this  unhappy  country,  but  were  with  great 
difficulty  preferred  alive.  Since  that,  fome  Ruffians  have 
palled  a  winter  there  without  buffering  lb  much.  Some 
human  beings  have  been  been  there  at  times;  but  they  are 
not  buppofed  to  be  inhabitants,  but  Samoeids,  who  have 
ventured  acrofs,  either  in  canoes  or  on  the  ice,  for  fifh  or 
game.  Lat.  70.  30.  to  78.  N.  Ion.  53.  to  78.  E. 

NOVAC',  a  town  of  Iftria  :  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Rovigno. 

NOVAC'ULA  PIS'CIS,  the  Razor-fish.  See  Cor y- 
PK7ENA  novacula. 

NOVACULA'RUM  LA'PIS,  f  The  name  given  by 
De  Laet  toaftone  which  he  deferibes  from  Ximenes,  who 
has  it  under  the  American  name  iztli.  It  is  the  ftone  out 
,  of  which  the  natives  of  America  made  their  weapons  of 
war,  and  tools  for  other  ufes  of  life,  before  they  knew 
the  ube  of  iron. 

There  are  three  bpecies  of  this  ftone;  the  one  blue,  an¬ 
other  white,  and  the  other  black  ;  they  are  all  capable  of 
a  very  high  polifh,  and,  when  bet  in  gold  or  filver,  are  very 
highly  elteemed  by  the  natives ;  they  reflect  the  images 
of  things,  in  the  manner  of  all  other  highly-poliflied 
bodies;  and  the  two  firft  are  confiderably  tranbparent. 
There  are  beveral  quarries  of  thebe  ftones  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mexico,  whence  the  Indians  ubed  to  get 
them  ;  they  naturally  bplit,  in  the  getting  our,  into  angu¬ 
lar  and  edged  figures,  and  thebe  they  afterwards  fafliioned 
to  the  purpobes  they  wanted  them  for,  and  polifhed  with 
the  powder  of  a  harder  ftone. 

They  ftill  make  knives  of  them,  in  a  very  expeditious 
and  very  remarkable  manner.  They  hold  the  mabs  of 
ftone  between  their  feet,  and,  with  an  inftrument  prepared 
on  puruofe,  they  cut  off  pieces  of  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  about  an  inch  broad,  riling  to  a  prominence  on  each 
fide  in  the  middle,  and  growing  very  thin  toward  the 
edges  ;  it  is  wonderful  to  bee  with  what  expedition  they 
ftnilh  this  odd  workmanfhip.  The  knives,  when  made, 
are  (harper  than  any  other  inftrument  in  the  world  ;  but 
they  are  very  tender,  eafily  broken,  and  more  eafily  bat- 
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tered,  and  notched  at  the  edges.  They  make  albo  longer 
■weapons  of  the  fame  fhape  out  of  this  ftone,  which  they 
fix  into  wooden  handles  with  a  fort  of  guin  ;  and  thefe 
berve  them  as  bwords.  They  are  very  terrible  weapons  for 
one  blow',  but  they  beldom  hold  together  bo  as  to  bear  a 
becond.  They  make  albo  the  heads  of  their  arrows  with 
them;  and,  when  thefe  were  firft  bound  by  our  travellers, 
they  were  not  buppofed  to  be  of  human  workmanfhip,  but 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  thunder.  Ximenes  Hi  ft.  hid. 
Occid.  lib.  x.  c.  1 3. 

NO'VZE,  in  ancient  geography,  atown  of  Low'er  Mce- 
fia,  upon  the  route  from  Viminiacum  to  Nicoinedia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Itin.  Anton,  between  Dimon  and  Scaidava : 
bever.teen  miles  from  the  former,  and  eighteen  from  the 
latter. — A  town  of  Upper  Moefia,  upon  the  route  from 
Viminiacum  to  Nicoinedia,  between  Cuppas  and  Talia  : 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  former,  and  thirty-two  from 
the  latter. — A  town  of  the  becond  Pannonia.  It  is  placed 
by  Antonine,  in  his  Itinerary,  along  the  coaft  of  Gaul, 
on  the  route  from  Tauranum  between  Murba  and  An- 
tianas  :  twenty- four  miles  from  the  former,  and  twenty- 
three  from  the  latter. 

NO'VAi,  or  Ad  No'vas,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  upotv 
the  route  from  Hydrus  to  Aulon,  between  Apollonia  and 
Claudianse:  twenty-four  miles  from  the  firft,  and  twenty- 
five  from  the  becond. 

NO'VbE  TABER'NAJ,  the  new  (hops  built  in  the 
borum  at  Rome,  and  adorned  with  the  fhields  of  the 
Cimbri  ;  as  the  Veteres  Taberna  were  with  thole  of  the 
Samnites.  Livy. 

NOVA'IA,  a  towm  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk,  on  the  Irtilch  :  one  hundred  miles  eaft-bouth- 
eaft  of  Tobolfk. 

NOVA'LE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan,  on  the 
Mubone.  It  contains  one  parochial  and  borne  other 
churches,  a  convent,  beveral  palaces,  and  about  1200  in¬ 
habitants  :  ten  miles  bouth  of  Trevigio. 

NOVA'LE,  f.  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  land 
newly  ploughed,  and  converted  into  tillage;  and  which 
had  net  been  tilled  within  the  memory  of  man  before. — 
Quod  no  vale  Jemel  fait,Jemper  erit  novale  quoad  decimarum 
rctentionem  vel  Jblutionem.  “What  was  one  e  novale,  will 
ever  remain  1b,  as  to  the  paying  or  non-paying  of  rythes.” 
Pat.  6  Edw.  III. — Novale  is  bometimes  albo  ubed  for  fallow 
land  ;  i.  e.  land  which  has  been  ploughed  for  two  years, 
and  refts,or  lies  fallow,  one  more  ;  orthat  lies  fallowevery 
other  3'ear.  Chambers. 

NOVALE'SE,  a  town  of.  Italy,  fituated  on  the  river 
Doria  :  five  miles  north  of  Sufa. 

NOVALE'SE,  a  town  of  Sardinia:  fix  miles  weft-nort’n- 
weft  of  Chamber}'. 

NOVALLE'RA,  a  towm  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Panaro,  and  capital  of  a  bmall  principality,  held  as  a 
fief  of  the  empire  by  the  duke  of  Modena.  Befides  this 
town,  the  principality  contains  only  a  few  villages.  It  is 
nine  miles  north  of  Reggio. 

NOVANAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat : 
thirty  miles  lbuth-lbuth-eaft:  of  Puttan  Sumnaut. 

NOVAN'T/E,  one  of  the  ancient  Brilifh  nations  which, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  occupied  the  territory  fouth  of 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  ftationed  near  the  peninbula  called  Novantum, 
now'  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  They  poflefled,  according 
to  Camden,  the  countries  of  Galloway,  Carrick,  Kyle, 
and  Cunningham.  Baxter  fuppobes  they  w'ere  called  No- 
v anise  from  the  Britifh  w'ord  Noto-heat,  New  Inhabitant; 
and  that  they  had  come  originally  from  the  neighbouring 
■coafts  of  Ireland.  He  farther  obberves,  that  their  more 
modern  name  of  Gallowadians  albo  implies  that  they  were 
ftrangers.  Their  towns  were  Lucohidion,  fignifying  the 
bame  with  Candida  Caja  in  Latin,  and  Wkitheru  in  Saxon, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  a  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
of  white-w’afhing  their  chief  buildings  ;  and  Retigonium, 
or,  as  Camden  and  Baxter  imagine  it  was  written,  Bere- 
goniunt,  being  Bargeny  in  Carrick.  , 
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NOVA'RA,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  country 
called  NovareJ'e,  in  the'duchy  of  Milan,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
fuffragan  of  the  archbifhop  of  Milan.  Befides  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  it  contains  17  parilh-churches,  and  18  convents. 
The  bifhop  exercifes  temporal  jurifdiflion  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  and  wears  a  fword  wlien  he  mounts 
Iiis  horfe.  It  is  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Vercelli,  and 
twenty-three  well-louth-weft  of  Milan. 

NOVARI'NI  (Louis),  a  learned  Italian  Theatin  monk, 
born  at  Verona  in  the  year  1594.  He  entered  among  the 
Theatins  in  the  year  1612,  and  was  fent  to  pafs  his  novi¬ 
ciate  at  Venice,  where  he  took  the  vows  in  1614.  After¬ 
wards  heftudied  philofophy  and  divinity,  and  was  ordained 
prieftin  1621.  The  departments  in  which  he  was  chiefly 
occupied,  were  thofe  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confeflional 
chair;  while  he  frequently  filled  the  port  of  fuperior  of 
liis  order,  and  officiated  as  counfellor  of  the  inquifition. 
We  are  informed  that  he  was  well  {killed  in  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  languages,  and  enjoyed  the  efteem 
of  the  princes  and  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  died  at 
Verona  in  1656,  when  about  fifty-fix  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  vaft  number  of  works,  of  which  a 
long  lilt  is  given  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  father  Niceron’s 
Memoires.  Among  them  are,  1.  Comment,  in  IV.  Evangel, 
et  Afita  Apoftoi.  4  vols.  folio.  2.  Adagia  Sandtorum  Pa- 
trum,  &c.  2  vols.  folio.  3.  Eledtra  Sacra,  in  quibus  qua 
ex  Latino,  Grteco,  Hebraico,  et  Chaldaico,  fonte,  qua  ex 
antiquis  Hebraeorurn,  Perfarum,  Graecorum,  Romanorum, 
aliarumque  Gentium  ritibus,  quredam  divinae  Scripturse 
loca  noviter  explicantur  et  illuftrantur,  1627,  1633,  6  vols. 
folio.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did.  HiJ't. 

NOU'ART,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes  :  nine  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Grandpre. 

NOVA'TIAN,  f.  One  of  a  fe6t,  which  arofe  in  the 
third  century  ;  fo  called  from  Novatus,  or  Novatianus, 
contemporaries,  wdio  united  in  aflerting,  that  the  lapfed 
upon  no  condition  whatever  might  be  received  again  into 
the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church;  and  that  fecond 
marriages  were  unlawful.  They  were  great  pretenders  to 
fandfity ;  a  fort  of  puritans. — Novatus,  having  raifed  a  fac¬ 
tion  at  Carthage,  fails  to  Rome;  and  there  joins  with 
Novatianus,  a  man  after  his  own  heart  as  well  as  alrnoft 
after  his  own  name,  (for  they  are  frequently  confounded 
by  the  Greek  writers  ;)  when  having  jointly  fpread  the 
infedlion,  their  followers  were  commonly  ftyled  Novations. 
Chriftian  Avtiq.  hid.  Hard. 

The  editors  of  the  General  Biography  inform  us,  that 
the  founder  of  the  feci  of  the  Novatians  was  not  Novatus 
the  African  bifhop,  but  Novatus  the  firft  anti-pope,  who  is 
called  Novatian  by  many  Latin  writers;  and  thefe  have 
been  followed  by  the  greater  number  of  learned  moderns ; 
but  the  Greek  writers  of  the  church,  particularly  Eufe- 
bius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Athanafius,  give  him  the 
name  of  Novatus.  Hence  has  arifen  much  confufion  in 
the  accounts ;  particularly  as  it  does  appear  probable  that 
Novatus  of  Carthage  did  afterwards  join  the  founder  of 
this  feft.  Of  this  fedl,  by  whomfoever  founded,  Mr. 
Jones,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Waldenfes,  fpeaks  in  very 
favourable  terms.  “  It  may,”  he  fays,  “  be  proper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  long  before  the  times  of  which  we  now  treat, 
fome  Chriftians  had  feen  it  their  duty  to  withdraw  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  firft  in- 
ftance  of  this  we  find  on  record  is  the  cafe  of  Novatian, 
who,  in  the  year  251,  was  ordained  the  pallor  of  a  church 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  which  maintained  no  fellowfhip  with 
the  catholic  church.  It  is  unqueftionably  a  very  difficult 
matter,  at  this  very  remote  period,  to  afcertain  the  real 
grounds  of  difference  between  Novatian  and  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  Thofe  who  are  in  any  tolerable  degree  converfant 
with  theological  controverfy,  will  fcarcely  need  to  be  ap- 
prifed  how  much  caution  is  nccefiary  to  guard  againft 
being  milled  by  the  falfe  reprefentations  which  different 
parties  give  of  each  other’s  principles  and  condudt.  No¬ 
vatian  is  faid  to  have  refufed  to  receive  into  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  church  any  of  thofe  perfons  who,  in  the  time 
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of  per/ecu  tion,  had  been  induced,  through  fear  of  fuller- 
ings  or  death,  to  apoftatize  from  their  profieffion,  and  offer 
facrifices  to  the  heathen  deities ;  a  principle  which  he 
founded  upon  a  miltaken  view  of  Keb.  vi.  4-6.” 

As  from  this  early  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity, 
the  author  conliders  that  the  nominal  church  altogether 
departed  from  the  fpirit  and  manners  of  its  founder,  and 
that  ever  fince  the  true  church  was  to  be  found  among 
the  feparatifts,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  places  the  Nova¬ 
tians,  we  are  induced  to  tranferibe  the  following  paflage 
from  the  Ecclefiaftical  Refearches  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Robinfon,  which  Mr.  Jones  quotes,  becaufe  it  contains 
an  epitome  of  Mr.  J’s  fentiments  on  the  prefent  fubjecl. 
Mr.  Robinfon  fays  of  Novatian  :  “  He  was  an  elder  in 

the  church  of  Rome,  a  man  of  extenfive  learning,  hold¬ 
ing  the  fame  doftrine  as  the  church  did,  and  publilhed  fe- 
veral  treatifes  in  defence  of  what  he  believed.  His  ad- 
drefs  was  elegant  and  inftnuating,  and  his  morals  irre¬ 
proachable.  He  faw  with  extreme  pain  the  intolerable  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  church.  Chriftians,  within  the  fpace  of  a 
very  few  years,  were  carefied  by  one  emperor,  and  perfe- 
cuted  by  another.  In  feafons  of  profperity,  many  perfons 
rulhed  into  the  church  for  bafe  purpofes.  In  feafons  of 
adverfity,  they  denied  the  faith,  and  reverted  again  to 
idolatry.  When  the  fquall  was  over,  away  they  came 
again  to  the  church,  with  all  their  vices,  to  deprave  others 
by  their  example.  The  bifhops,  fond  of  profelytes,  en¬ 
couraged  all  this;  and  transferred  the  attention  of  Chris¬ 
tians  from  the  old  confederacy  for  virtue,  to  vain  fhows 
at  Eafter,  and  other  Jewifli  ceremonies,  adulterated  too 
with  paganifm.  On  the  death  of  bilhop  Fabian,  Corne¬ 
lius,  a  brother  elder,  and  a  violent  partizan  for  taking 
in  the  multitude,  was  put  in  nomination.  Novatian  op- 
pofed  him  ;  but,  as  Cornelius  carried  his  ele&ion,  and 
lie  few  no  profpeiSl  of  reformation,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
tide  of  immorality  pouring  into  the  church,  he  withdrew, 
and  a  great  many  with  him.  Cornelius,  irritated  by  Cy¬ 
prian,  who  was  juft  in  the  fame  condition,  through  the 
remonftrance  of  virtuous  men  at  Carthage,  and  who  was 
exafperated  beyond  meafure  with  one  of  his  own  elders, 
named  Novatus,  who  had  quitted  Carthage,  and  gone  to 
Rome  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Novatian,  called  a  council, 
and  got  a  fentence  of  excommunication  palled  againft  No¬ 
vatian.  In  the  .end,  Novatian  formed  a  church,  and  was 
eledled  bifhop.  Great  numbers  followed  his  example,, 
and  all  over  the  empire  Puritan  churches  were  conftituted, 
and  flouriflied  through  the  fucceeding  two  hundred  years. 
Afterwards,  when  penal  laws  obliged  them  to  lurk  in. 
corners,  and  worfliip  God  in  private,  they  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  variety  of  names,  and  ajuccejfion  of  them  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  Reformation."  , 

To  this  Mr.  Jones  adds  1  “  The  doftrinal  fentiments 
of  the  Novatians  appear. to  have  been  very  fcriptural,  and 
the  difeipline  of  their  churches  rigid.  They  were  the. 
firft  clals  of  Chriftians  who  obtained  the  name  of  Cathari, 
or  Puritans,  from  pure;  an  appellation  which 

doth  not  appear  to  have  been  chofen  by  themfelves,  but 
applied  to  them  by  their  adverfaries;  from  which  we  may 
reafonably  conclude  that  their  manners  were  fimpie  and 
irreproachable.  They  are  faid  to  have  dilapproved  of  is- 
cond  marriages,  regarding  them  as  fin  fill ;  but  in  this 
they  erred  in  common  with  Tertullian,  and  many  other 
eminent  perfons.  A  third  charge  againft  them  was,  that, 
they  did  not  pay  due  reverence  to  the  martyrs,  nor  allow 
that  there  was  any  virtue  in  their  reliques  ! .  A  plain  proof 
of  their  good  fenfie.” 

We  are  informed  by  Molheim,  that  the  fchifm  which 
thus  originated  at  Rome,  loon  extended  to  other  places. 
“  It  was  followed  by  many,”  fays  he  ;  “and  their  fbcieties 
flouriflied,  until  the  fifth  century,  in  the  greatell  part  of 
thofe  provinces  which  had  received  the  gofpel.”  One 
cannot  but  lament  the  Icantinefs  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  clafs  of  Chriftians,  who  appear  to  have  had 
the  truth  among  them,  and  to  have  walked  in  obedience, 
to  the  commands  of  God.  It  appears  evident  that  they 

maintained* 
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maintained,  that  there  was  no  other  admiflion  into  tire 
church  but  by  the  repentance  in  baptifm  ;  grounding 
their  opinion  on  that  of  St.  Paul  :  “  It  is  impoflible  for 
thofe  once  enlightened,  and  who  have  tailed  the  heavenly 
gift,  if  they  fall  away,  to  renew  themfelves  by  repentance.” 
Not  that  they  denied  but  a  perfon  fallen  into  any  fin,  how 
grievous  foever,  might  obtain  pardon  by  repentance  ;  for 
they  themfelves  recommend  repentance  in  the  ftrongelt 
terms;  but  their  doftrine  was,  that  the  church  had  it  not 
in  its  power  to  receive  Tinners  into  its  communion,  as 
having  no  way  of  remitting  fins  but  by  baptifm;  which, 
once  received,  could  not  be  repeated.  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  Novatians  foftened  and  moderated  the  rigour  of  their 
mailer’s  dodrine,  and  only  refufed  abfolution  to  very 
great  finners.  The  two  leaders  were  profcribed,  and  de¬ 
clared  heretics,  not  for  excluding  penitents  from  com¬ 
munion,  but  for  denying  that  the  church  had  a  power  of 
remitting  lins. 

NOVA'TI  ANISM,  f.  The  opinions  of  the  Novatians. — 
I  do  not  tell  you,  that  this  author  is  wont  to  be  impeached 
of  Novatianijin.  Bp.  flail's  Bern. 

NOVA'TION,  f.  [old  Fr.  from  novatio,  Lat.]  The  in- 
troduftion  of  fomething  new. — I  fhall  eafily  grant,  that 
novations  fn  religion  are  a  main  caufe  of  distempers  in 
commonwealths.  Abp.  Laud's  Hift.  of  his  Troubles. 

NOVA'TOR,  f.  [Latin.]  The  introducer  of  fomething 
new;  an  innovator,  an  ufurper. 

NOVA'TUS.  See  Novatian. 

NOVAVO'L,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  forty  miles  fouth 
of  Rofienne. 

NOUCON'GUE,  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  Lat.  30.  54.  N. 
Ion.  94.  54.  E. 

NOU'DAR.  See  Nodar. 

NOU'DJER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ellore  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Ellore. 

NOL'E  (Francis  de  la),  furnamed  JSras-de-Fcr,  or 
Iron-Arm,  an  eminent  warrior  and  ftatefman,  was  born 
in  1531  of  an  ancient  family  in  Brittany.  He  bore  arms 
from  early  youth,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  Italy.  On 
his  return  to  France,  lie  embraced  the  Calvinift  religion 
and  party,  of  which  he  became  a  principal  fupport.  He 
reduced  Orleans  in  1567,  commanded  the  rear-guard  at 
the  battle  of  Jarn?,c  in  1  569,  and  afterwards  took  Fon- 
tenoi,  and  feveral  other  places.  At  the  capture  of  Fontenoi 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  left  arm,  which  rendered  its 
amputation  neceflary ;  and  he  fupplied  its  place  with  an 
arm  of  Heel,  with  which  he  was  able  to  manage  his  bridle, 
and  which  gave  him  his  furname.  He  was  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1  571,  where  lie  furprifed  Valenciennes ;  and, 
.returning  after  the  maflacre  of  Sr.  Bartholomew,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  to  the  command  of  the  troops  fent 
againft  Rochelle.  On  this  occalion,  his  attachment  to  his 
party,  enforced  by  the  juft  refentment  he  might  feel  for 
the  late  execrable  maflacre,  overcame  his  fenle  of  fidelity 
to  his  fovereign  ;  and  he  carried  into  Rochelle,  for  its 
defence,  the  forces  defigned  for  its  redu&ion.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  ufed  all  his  intereft  during  the  liege  to  promote  an 
accommodation  upon  honourable  terms;  and  bore  with 
extraordinary  patience  the  outrages  of  the  fiery  minifter 
La  Place,  who  reproached  him  for  his  moderation.  In 
1678,  he  followed  the  duke  of  Alent;on  into  the  Low 
Countries,  and  rendered;  great  fervices  to  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral.  He  tookNinove,  with  the  count  of  Egmont,  who 
commanded  in  it;  but  was  himfelf  made  prifonerin  1680. 
The  Spaniards  thought  this  capture  of  To  much  import¬ 
ance,  that  they  detained  him  in  prifon  five  years,  which 
he  employed  in. literary  occupations.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  wars  of  the  League,  he  retired  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  nominated  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  his  exe¬ 
cutor,  and  guardian  to  his  After  and  heirefs.  When 
Seniis  was  befieged  by  the  leaguers  in  1589,  he  was  with 
the  army,  of  the  royal  ills  which  endeavoured  to  throw 
provifions  and  ammunition  into  the  place;  and,  when  the 
merchants  refilled  to  deliver  the  goods  without  ready 
money,  which  the  revenue-officers  declined  advancing, 
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La  None  immediately  mortgaged  his  eftate  for  fecurity. 
He  continued  to  ferve  with,  glory  under  Henry  IV.  and 
in  1691  was  killed  by  a  mufket-fiiot,  at  the  liege  of  Lam- 
balle,  as  he  was  reconnoitring  from  a  ladder.  His  vir¬ 
tues  caufed  him  to  be  regretted  by  both  parties;  and  few 
purer  cha rafters  are  to  be  met  with  in  thelviftoryof  thofe 
times.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Difcours  Politiques  Sc 
Militaires,”  compofed  in  prifon,  and  printed  in  1587,  4to. 
They  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  are  Hill  in 
efteem.  Moreri. 

NOU'.E  (Staniflaus-Louis  de  la),  Count  de  Vair,  was  of 
the  fame  family  as  the  preceding,  and  born  in  1729.  He 
greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  gallant  officer  in  the  war 
of  1741,  and  alfo  in  that  of  1756.  He  was  (lain  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Saxenhoufen  in  1760.  Louis  XV.  being  told  of 
bis  death,  faid  that  “  he  bad  loft  the  Loudon  of  France.” 
The  count  wrote  “  New  Military  Conftitutions,”  printed 
at  Frankfort  in  1760. 

NOU'E,  (John-Sauve  de  la),  a  French  aftor  and  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  was  born  at  Meaux  in  the  year  1701.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  affigned  to  him  the  direction  of  his  theatre 
at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  Voltaire  wrote  fome  pieces  purpofely  for 
him.  lie  died  in  1761.  Plis  Tragedies  and  Comed: 
were  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1765.  - 

NO'VE  DWIN'KO,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Archangel,  at  the  month  of  the  Dwiua  :  eight 
miles  from  Archangel. 

NOUE'E  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morhihan  :  three  miles  north  north- weft  of  Jofielin. 

NOV'EL,  ad;,  [old  Fr.  nouvelle,  modern  ;  novellas,  Lat.] 
New;  not  ancient;  not  ufed  of  old;  unufual. — The  Pref- 
byterians  are  exa6ters  of  fubmiffion  to  their  novel  injunc¬ 
tions,  before  they  are  damped  with  the  authority  of  laws. 
King  Charles. — Such  is  the  conftant  drain  of  this  blefied 
faint,  who  every  where  brands  the  Aldan  dodtrine,  as  the 
new  novel  upftart  herefy,  folly  and  madnefs.  Water  land. — 
[In  the  civil  law.]  Appendant  to  the  code,  and  of  later 
enaction. — By  the  novel  conftitutions,  burial  may  not  be 
denied  to  anyone.  Ayliffe's  Par  ergon. 

NOV'EL,  /.’  [nouvel/e,  Fr.]  Novelty. — It  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  common  people  to  prefs  into  the  view,  of  inch 
novels.  Comment  on  Chaucer  1665. 

[They],  loving  novels,  full  of  alfedlation, 

Receive  the  manners  of  each  other  nation.  Sylc.  D  .  Bart. 

Novel,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  ufed  for  the  conftitu¬ 
tions  of  feveral  emperors,  more  particularly  thofe.  of  Juf- 
tinian.  They  were  called  novels,  either  from  their  pro¬ 
ducing  a  great  alteration  in  the  face  of  the  ancient  law,  or 
becaule  they  were  made  on  new  cafes,  and  after  the  revifal 
of  the  ancient  code. — By  the  civil  law,  no  one  was  to  be 
ordained  a  preffiyter  till  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  ; 
though  by  a  later  novel  it  was  fufficient  if  he  was. above 
thirty.  Ayliffe. 

Novel,  in  literature,  a  fidlitious  hiftory  of  a  feries 
of  furprifing  and  entertaining  events  in  common  life, 
wherein  the  rules  of  probability  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ftridtly 
obferved ;  in  which  it  differs  from  a  romance,  where  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  fome  prince  and  princefs,  and  the 
events  which  lead  to  the  cataftrophe  are,  in  general, 
highly  abfurd  and  unnatural.  See  the  article  Romance. 

Alter  a  general  change  in  the  manners  of  Europe,  a 
dilbelief  in  magic  and  enchantments,  the  abolition  of 
tournaments,  and  the  prohibition  of  Angle  combat,  had 
deftroyed  or  greatly  weakened  the  fon duels  for  romances 
of  chivalry,  a  fecond  fpecies  of  romance-writing  took  its 
rife.  In  this  there  were  no  longer  introduced  dragons, 
necromancers,  or  enchanted  cables;  but  with  them  was 
not  entirely  banifhed  ablurdity  of  incident,  and  impro¬ 
bability  of  character.  This  fecond  fpecies  of  fictitious 
writing.did  not  continue  lon-g:  the  age  was  becoming  too 
refined,  and  the  tafte  for  literature  too-  general  and  ex- 
tenfive,  for  works  to  pleafe,  in  which  the  characters  were 
drained,  the  ftyle  turgid  and  declamatory,  and  the  adven¬ 
tures  incredible.  This  fort  of  ccmpolition  now  afiumed. 

a  third 
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a  third  form  ;  and,  from  the  magnificent  romance,  dwindled 
down  to  the  familiar  novel.  When  the  novel  firft  ap¬ 
peared  in  England  and  France,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Charles  II.  it  was  made  the'  vehicle  for  profli¬ 
gate  adventures,  and  for  the  difplay  and  recommendation 
of  loole  and  immoral  characters.  Since  that  time,  imita¬ 
tions  of  life  and  manners  have  been  their  principal  objeCt  ; 
and,  though  their  moral  or  beneficial  tendency  may  often 
be  queftioned,  yet  their  profelfed  objeCt  is  to  inftruCt  as 
well  as  to  amufe. 

It  has  been  obfeyved  by  Mirabeau,  that  fajhion  is  a 
world  incapable  of  definition  or  defcription,  and  yet  no 
theatre  has  proved  more  highly  interefting.  Novels  are 
the  only  confolation  of  thole  who  are  excluded  from  this 
theatre  by  their  inferiority  of  birth,  the  mediocrity  of 
their  talents,  or  the  want  of  fortune  to  procure  accefs  to 
it.  In  novels  they  find  a  defcription  of  beings  different 
from  thole  in  the  narrow  fphere  to  which  they  have  been 
accultomed,  and  the  entertainment  derived  from  them 
increafes  in  proportion  to  the  originality  of  the  perfons 
who  are  their  heroes,  and  the  Angularity  of  the  circum¬ 
ftances  involved  in  their  hiftory.  Should  thefe  perfons, 
and  thefe  circumftances,  tend  to  promote  an  abhorrence 
of  vice,  and  a  love  of  virt  ue,  novels  then  become  moral 
productions;  and  Turgot  even  obferves,  perhaps  with  a 
little  exaggeration,  the  only  ones  in  which  he  had  difco- 
vered  any  morality. 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  ill  her  obfervations  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  Richardfon,  remarks,  that  novels  may  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  into  three  clalfes,  according  to  the  mode  and 
form  of  narration  adopted  by  the  author.  The  firft  is 
the  narrative  or  epic  form,  in  which  the  whole  ftory  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  author,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
know  every  thing;  the  lecond  is  that  in  which  the  hero 
relates  his  own  adventures;  and  the  third  is  that  of  cpif- 
t-olary  correfpondence,  in  which  all  the  principal  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  novel  relate  the  events  in  which  they  were 
molt  concerned.  This  laft  mode  appears  to  have  origina¬ 
ted  with  Richardfon.  With  refpeCt  to  the  advantages 
'and  di  fad  vantages  of  thefe  different  modes,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  probability  of  a  perfon  fitting'  down,  after  his 
adventures  were  finifhed,  to  give  an  account  of  them  to 
the  public,  and  of  his  difpatching  a  narrative  of  every 
interefting  occurrence  immediately  after  it  happened,  to 
Ills  friends,  by  the  poll,  Mrs.  Barbauld  enters  into  a  mi- 
mite  inveftigation. .  It  is  probably  a  queftion  of  little 
moment,  fince,  if  the  novel  be  interefting  and  well  writ¬ 
ten,  the  reader  will  not  bedifturbed  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftory  by  any  curiofity  or  fcruple  about  the  means  or  the 
inducements  which  the  narrator  may  have  had  for  telling 
it.  Perhaps  the  firft  of  thefe  modes,  the  author’s  own 
narrative,  is  the  moll  eligible,  as  it  gives  him  greater 
fcope,  and  allows  him  to  introduce  greater  variety  in  his 
mode  of  narration,  and  in  his  ftyle.  The  fecond,  then, 
or  that  wherein  a  man  relates  his  own  adventures,  may 
be  deficient  in  thefe  particulars  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  we 
attend  with  great  pleafure  to  perfonal  narratives,  if  con¬ 
duced  with  Ikill.  The  epiftolary  ftyle  is  a  collection  of 
perfonal  narratives,  and  is  therefore  bell  adapted  to  that 
fpecies  of  novel  in  which  the  charaBers,  and  not  the  ad¬ 
ventures,  of  the  perfons  introduced,  are  intended  princi¬ 
pally  to  fix  the  intereft  of  the  reader.  But  the  general 
apology  for  novels  in  letters  is,  that  they  are  written  on 
the  fpur  of  the  occafion.  “  Much  more  lively  and  afteCt- 
5-ng  (fays  Belford  to  Lovelace)  muft  be  the  ftyle  of  thofe 
who  write  in  the  height  of  a  prefent  diftrefs,  the  mind 
under  the  influence  of  doubt  and  fear,  (as  the  events  are 
then  fuppofed  to  be  unknown,)  than  the  narrative  una- 
ni  mated  ftyle,  of  a  perfon  relating  difficulties  furmounted.” 
Clarilla,  vol.  vii.  letter  30. — Thefe  reafons  might  be  valid, 
if  the  letters  were  real;  that  is,  if  an  editor  had  be¬ 
come  poffeffed  of  a  fet  of  genuine  original  letters  con¬ 
taining  a  true  ftory,  and  he  had  the  choice  of  giving  the 
letters  as  they  were,  or  of  framing  a  connected  narrative 
ifom  them.  But  the  cafe  is  very  different  when  we  know 


the  letters  to  be  fictitious,  not  written  on  the  fpur  of  the 
occafion,  and  while  the  imprefilons  on  the  writer  were 
vivid,  but  only  framed  to  appear  fo. 

The  French  may  be  thought  to  excel  all  other  nations 
in  this  fpecies  of  writing,  if  its  chief  excellence  and  me¬ 
rit  confift  in  drawing  characters  with  delicacy,  in  exqui- 
fite  refinement  of  thought,  and  in  great  penetration  into 
human  nature.  The  Englilh  novel-writers  are  more  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  their  Ikill  in  painting  manners  than  charac¬ 
ter,  and  by  their  humour,  rather  ftrong  and  coarfe  than 
chalte  and  elegant.  The  German  novel-writers,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  difplay  force  and  wildnefs  of  genius  ;  a  deep  tinc¬ 
ture  of  ferocity  ;  and  a  difpofition  to  carry  every  feeling 
and  fentiment  to  the  utmoll  poffible  degree  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  excefs.  Their  opinions  refpeCting  morality  are 
of  a  lingular  nature,  and  of  a  very  queftionable  tendency : 
it  might  almofl  be  fufpeCted  that  their  object  was  to  re¬ 
commend  vice,  or  crime,  by  exhibiting  it  united  with 
great  vigour  of  mind,  fplendour  of  genius,  and  even 
with  fome  interefting  and  attractive  virtues. 

The  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage  is  filled  with'great  knowledge 
of  the  world;  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who 
had  ftudied  human  nature,  under  certain  circumftances, 
with  great  attention  and  fkill :  but  his  turn  for  fatire  is  fo 
ftrong  and  predominating,  that  a  tinge  of  caricature  runs 
through  the  whole  work.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
and  excellencies  of  Gil  Bias,  confifts  in  the  correCt  and 
animated  view  which  is  given  throughout  it,  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  life  in  Spain,  during  that  period  when 
the  aCtion  is  laid;  nor  is  it  polfible  to  conceive  a  more 
linking  and  juft  picture  than  it  exhibits.,  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  juftice,  of  the  extreme  lazinefs  and  profligacy  of 
the  grandees,  and  of  profeflional  pedantry,  prefumption, 
and  unlkilfulnefs.  In  this  refpeCt,  Le  Sage  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  fupplied  a  too  common  omiffion  of  the 
hiftorian,  who  paffes  over  the  changes  of  human  manners 
and  character,  and  coniines  his  attention  to  thofe  events 
and  circumftances  only  which  intereft  or  benefit  the  po¬ 
litician.  But  the  novels  of  Le  Sage  do  not  prefent  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  charaCteriftic  qualities  and  excel¬ 
lencies  of  the  French  authors  in  this  fpecies  of  writing. 
In  this  point  of  view,  Marivaux  claims  our  attention  in 
a  very  fuperior  degree.  In  .his  Marianne,  particularly,  he 
Teems  to  have  penetrated  into  the  very  recefles  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  while  he  lays  open  thofe  moll  fecret  motives, 
which,  even  though  they  influence  the  conduct,  are  not 
known  or  recognized  by  the  agent  in  all  their  force  and 
bearings.  Perhaps  his  fault  confifts  in  being  too  minute 
and  refined  in  tracing  the  motives,  and  painting  the  feel¬ 
ings,  of  his  character.  The  novels  of  Florian  have  more 
fimplicity  than  thofe  of  Marivaux,  while  they  are  equally 
interefting  from  the  Ikill  with  which  the  narrative  is  con¬ 
ducted,  the  vividnefs  and  animation  with  which  the 
incidents-  are  related,  and  the  faithful  portraits  which 
they  exhibit  of  human  nature  in  fome  of  its  molt  pleaf- 
ing  and  amiable  forms. 

Roufleau’s  novels,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Le  Sage,  form  ex¬ 
ceptions,  in  fome  very  important  refpeCts,  to  thofe  of  the 
French  fchool  of  novel-writers;  but  the  difference  is  of 
a  very  different  nature ;  and,  even  in  the  moll  fpiendid  and 
eloquent  parts  of  Roufleau’s  novels,  the  characters  of  the 
French  fchool  may  be  traced.  He  does  not  indeed  paint 
his  characters  by  minute  and  laboured  features  ;  but,  with 
the  hand  of  genius,  he  Itrikes  off  the  portrait,  by  the  ra¬ 
pid  and  flowing  exhibition  of  thofe  features  on  which 
the  foul  is  molt  ftrongly  exprefled.  His  novels  alfo  are 
uncommonly  interefting,  from  the  infight  which  they  af¬ 
ford  into  the  author’s  own  character;  though  there  is  fo 
little  appearance  of  art  in  his  .writings,  that  the  idea  of 
the  Ikill  or  talents  of  the  writer  does  not  crofs  ourmind, 
or  break  in  upon  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  while  we  are 
warm  in  the  perufal ;  yet  we  no  foonerlay  down  the  book, 
than  a  ftrong  impreffion  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
author  forces  itfelf  on  our  mind.  In  every  thing  which 
he  wrote,  but  efpecially  in  his  Heloife,  we  difcover  ex- 
z  treme 
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(rente  and  exquifite  fenfibility,  a  romantic  and  vifionary 
turn  of  mind,  and  genius  of  the  higheft  order  and  pureft 
nature.  In  bis  Heloife,  there  are,  no  doubt,  confiderable 
faults :  in  what  Rondeau  intended  for  the  phiiofophical 
parts  there  is  much  fophiftry,  and  not  unfrequently  a  te¬ 
dious  and  obfcure  weaknefs  of  argument.  The  ftyle  of 
the  letters,  alfo,  is  not  fufficiently  varied  in  the  lefs  im- 
paflioned  parts:  he  did  not,  indeed,  fucceed  nearly  fo  well 
in  the  difplay  of  calm  reafoning,  as  of  feeling  and  impaf- 
fioned  charafter.  But,  with  all  thefe  deduftions  from  its 
merit,  the  Heloife  muft'be  ranked  among  the  moll  fuc- 
cefsful  and  fplendid  creations  of  human  genius;  and 
there  arepaffages  in  it,  which,  for  powerof  eloquence,  for 
refinement  and  tendernefs  of  fentiment,  for  ardour  of 
paffion,  and  for  exquifite  delineation  of  charafter,  can¬ 
not  be  paralleled  in  any  other  writer.  The  circurn- 
flances  which  gave  rife  to  this  moll  extraordinary  work 
are  detailed  by  RoufTeau  in  his  Memoirs;  and,  as  they  are 
extremely  interefting,  from  the  difplay  which  they  exhi¬ 
bit  of  the  workings  of  his  imagination,  and  the  extreme 
and  morbid  fenfibility  of  his  feelings,  we  (hall  briefly  de¬ 
tail  them.  Tired  of  Paris,  he  withdrew  to  a  fmall  coun- 
try-houfe  near  it;  where  he  fnut  himfelf  completely  up 
from  all  vifitors,  indulging  his  tafte  for  folitude  and  vi- 
iionary  enjoyments.  Here  he  defcribes  himfelf  as  having 
been  feized  with  the  moll  violent  propenfity  to  love;  but, 
as  his  age  and  fituation  precluded  him  from  having  a  real 
miftrefs,  he  created  an  imaginary  one,  whom  he  adorned 
with  every  charm  that  a  flowing  and  moll  creative  fancy 
could  fupply.  At  length,  he  commenced  a  correfpondence 
with  his  imaginary  millrefs;  and  the  letters,  thus  written, 
pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  determined  to  publifn  them. 
As,  however,  the  fentiments  which  they  exprefled,  and 
the  feelings  which  they  difplayed,  were  very  oppofite  to 
the  fevere  and  (lern  maxims  which  he  had  formerly  incul¬ 
cated,  he  was,  at  firll,  at  a  lofs  for  a  j unification  of  his 
conduft  in  publifhing  them.  Here  again  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  his  difpofition  to  fophiftry,  came  to  his  aid  :  he 
perluaded  himfelf  that  the  times  were  fuch,  that  the  He¬ 
loife  would  be  more  lifeful  than  works  conducted  with  a 
drifter  regard  to  morality.  He  did  not  conceal  from  him¬ 
felf  the  objeftions  that  might  be  made  to  it,  nor  the  ef- 
fefts  that  it  might  produce;  but  he  urges,  that  the  dis¬ 
order  of  which  it  prefents  an  example,  was  lefs  dangerous 
and  criminal  than  that  which  had  become  common  in 
France:  as,  therefore,  hedefpaired  of  freeing  human  na¬ 
ture  from  vice,  he  refolved  to  content  himfelf  with  fub- 
flituting  one  fpecies  of  crime  for  another.  He  argues 
too,  that  in  the  generality  of  fiftitious  writings  the  ftand- 
ard  for  imitation  had  been  railed  too  high;  that  it  thus 
created  defpair,  not  emulation  ;  but  that,  in  his  Heloife, 
human  nature  is  exhibited  only  with  that  degree  of  per- 
feftion  which  all  may  attain  to,  while  the  nature  of  the 
perfeftion,  and  the  circumltances  under  which  the  cha- 
rafters  are  exhibited,  will  naturally  inlpire  a  vvilh  to  imi¬ 
tate  them. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  French  novels  rather  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  romances  ;  and  that  the  novel  properly 
fo  called,  the  darhejlic  novel,  is  of  Englifh  growth.  Of 
this  opinion  was  a  very  entertaining  French  writer  of  the 
lall  century,  baron  Grimm,  who  appears  to  have  bellowed 
great  attention  on  the  literature  of  England.  Among 
our  lighter  works,  he  ranks  the  dorneftic  novel  as  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  romance  unknown  to  our  rivals;  and,  after  having 
noticed  the  better  productions  of  Fielding,  he  makes  thefe 
reflections  :  “  It  feems  at  firll  fight  furpriling  that  the 
French,  who  have  given  birth  to  lo  many  good  romances, 
are  poffefled  of  none  which  paint  their  dorneftic  manners: 
but,  on  reflection,  we  lhall  difcover  that,  if  they  have  no 
pictures  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  for  want  of  artilts,  but 
for  want  of  originals.  When  an  author  has  painted  our 
beaux  and  belles,  he  has  nearly  exhaufted  the  pallette, 
and  pourtrayed  every  national  feature  that  it  is  poftible  to 
introduce  into  a  French  romance.  Such  are  the  works 
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of  the  younger  Crebillon,  which  might  properly  be  ftyled 
the  dorneftic  romances  of  the  nation.  The  romances 
written  in  the  ftyle  of  the  abbe  Prevot,  are  of  a  different 
clafs  ;  I  Ihould  compare  them  to  tragedy,  which  is  nearly 
the  fame  among  all  people,  becaufe  the  grand  paftions  be¬ 
long  direftiy  to  human  nature,  and  have  in  all  countries 
the  fame  fecret  fprings  of  aftion  :  but  comedy  and  dotnef- 
tic  romances  mud  neceiTarily  be  different  among  different 
people,  becaufe  they  belong  to  the  manners  and  particu¬ 
lar  charafter  of  patrons,  which  have  no  refemblance  with 
each  other.  It  might  perhaps  be  correftly  faid,  that  the 
French  have  had  no  dorneftic  romances,  and  no  comedy, 
lince  the  time  of  Moliere,  becaufe  they  have  no  manners; 
and  that  they  have  no  charaCteriftic  manners,  becaufe 
none  but  a  free  nation  can  have  thefe  diltinftions.  How 
many  tribes  of  different  characters  were  compriled  in  that 
little  country  called  Greece  ?  What  can  be  more  forcibly 
contrafted  than  an  Athenian,  a  Spartan,  a  Theban,  or 
a  Macedonian  ?  Yet  all  thefe  people  inhabited  the  fame 
climate  :  but  liberty,  and  their  laws,  of  which  it  was  the 
bafis,  not  only  diftinguifhed  them  from  one  another,  but 
brought  into  notice  the  charafter  of  each  individual. 
They  knew  no  conftraint  in  fociety  ;  men  dared  to  be 
themfelves,  and  drove  not  to  be  like  all  the  world,  as  the 
law  of  decorum  enjoins  the  nation  that  has  enafted  it. 
Hence,  in  a  circle  of  fifteen  perfons,  we  are  fcarcely  able 
to  diftinguifh  in  three  hours  the  fool  from  the  man  of 
fenfe.  All  the  Parifian  world  (peaks  on  the  fame  fubjefts 
nearly  in  the  fame  jargon  :  we  have  all  a  family  refem¬ 
blance,  that  is  to  fay,  we  refembie  nothing  ;  and  hence 
we  (hall  never  polfefs  dorneftic  romances.  The  Englifh, 
on  the  contrary,  have  fecured  to  every  individual,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  liberty,  the  privilege  of  being  fuch  as  na¬ 
ture  formed  him  ;  impofing  on  him  no  necelfity  of  con¬ 
cealing  opinions,  prejudices,  or  peculiarities,  attached  to 
his  profeftion  ;  and  hence  their  dorneftic  romances  are  fo 
agreeable,  even  to  ftrangers,  who  have  never  had  it  in  their 
power  to  become  acquainted  with  Englifh  manners  :  be¬ 
caufe,  when  the  portrait  is  well  reprefented,  we  feel  its 
merit,  its  truth,  and  its  refemblance,  even  though  we 
have  never  met  the  original.”  Correfpondence  of  Baron 
Grimm  and  of  Diderot. 

In  the  works  of  Fielding  and  Smollet,  the  genuine  cha¬ 
rafter  of  Englifh  novel-writing  appears  in  the  mod  dif- 
tinft  and  marked  manner.  As  it  is  the  objeft  of  the  no- 
velifl  to  interell  the  heart,  and  to  communicate  inftruc- 
tion  through  the  medium  of  pleafure,  his  work,  like  a 
tragedy  or  comedy,  fhould  be  one,  exhibiting  a  hero  or 
heroine,  whole  fuccefs  every  incident  fhould  contribute 
to  forward  or  to  retard.  In  this  refpeft  no  work  of  fancy 
has  ever  furpafled  the  Tom  Jones  of  Fielding.  It  is  con- 
ftrufted  upon  principles  of  the  founded  criticifm,  and 
contains  not  a  Angle  event  which  does  not  in  fome  way 
contribute  towards  the  winding-up  of  the  piece.  A  liv¬ 
ing  author,  deeply  read  in  Grecian  literature,  and  far 
from  being  prejudiced  in  behalf  of  any  modern,  has  been 
heard  to  fay,  that,  had  Ariftotle  feen  Tom  Jones,  he  would 
have  pronounced  it  a  poem  perfeft  in  its  kind. 

If  we  were  to  compare  the  mod  popular  novels  of 
Smollet  with  thofe  of  Fielding,  we  fhould  be  difpofed  to 
afcribethe  higheft  degree  of  excellence  in  this  fpecies  of 
writing  to  the  latter.  In  Roderick  Random  and  Peregrine 
Pickle,  manners,  rather  than  charafter,  are  depifted  ;  and, 
in  the  difplay  of  them,  the  acutenefsof  the  author’s  ob- 
fervation  is  much  more  remarkable  than  its  extent  and 
variety.  The  humour  of  Smollet  is  dill  coarfer  than 
that  of  Fielding,  and  his  objeftionable  fcenes  are  brought 
forward  with  more  groflhefs  ;  while  there  is  none  of  that 
refined  generality,  and  thofe  juft  fentiments,  at  lead  of 
moral  conduft,  with  which  Fielding  in  veils  his  heroes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  novels  of  Smollet,  particularly 
Roderick  Random,  are  more  full  of  inftruftive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  are  written  in  a  much  more  ani¬ 
mated,  lively,  and  natural,  ftyle.  But  it  is  in  Humphry 
3  Z  Clinker 
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Clinker  that  Smollet  appears  to  the  bell  advantage :  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  afiert,  that  the  character 
of  Matthew  Bramble  is  as  exquifitely  and  finely  drawn 
as  any  character  exhibited  in  fictitious  writing.  The  idea 
which  Smollet  formed  to  himfelf  of  this  character,  is 
complete  and  confident  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  there  is  not 
3  fen t intent  uttered,  not  a  feeling  expreffed,  nor  an  ac¬ 
tion  performed,  by  Matthew  Bramble,  but  what  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  character.  An  acute  and  vigorous  intellect,  a 
warm  and  benevolent  heart,  are  united  to  an  odd  and  ec¬ 
centric  humour,  a  quick  irritability  of  temper,  and  a  re¬ 
tiring  fhynefs  of  difpofition.  He  is  fo  afraid  of  being 
'known  for  what  he  really  is,  that  he  takes  as  much  pains 
to  appear,  and  be  deemed,  ntorofe  and  felfifh,  as  moil  men 
would  do  toconceal  thole  qualities.  In  fiiort,  the  character 
of  Matthew  Bramble  not  only  difplays  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  human  heart,  butalfo  with  thofe  pe¬ 
culiar  manners,  which  fo  frequently  mark  out,  very  dif- 
tinCtly,  the  Britilh  philanthropic. 

Gold fmi til  has  written  only  one  novel;  but  that,  in 
every  point  of  view,  is  an  exquifite  one  :  for  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  difplays  almoft  unequalled  humour,  of  the  pu- 
reftand  higheli  nature,  while  it alfo  contains  paflages  that 
are  irrefiftioly  pathetic.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
perfectly  drawn  than  his  character  of  Dr.  Primroie;  it  is 
a  truly  Engiilh  character,  exhibited,  where  fuch  a  cha¬ 
racter  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage,  at  home,  by  his 
fire-fide,  in  the  midlt  of  his  family.  Indeed,  the  great 
merit,  and  the  molt  powerful  and  attractive  intereft,  of 
this  novel,  confiit  in  its  difplay  of  domeftic  feelings. 
The  fable  alfo  deferves  much  commendation  :  all  the 
perfonages  are  conducted  through  their  various  viciffi- 
tudes  in  the  molt  natural  manner ;  the  events  are  Itri- 
king,  yet  fimple  and  probable;  and  the  conclufion  is 
brought  about  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  or  force.  Of  the  Ityle,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  it  fully  merits  the  praife  which  Johnfon  bellowed  on 
Goldfmith’s  writings;  ISihil  quod  tetigit,  non  ornavit. 

The  novels  of  Richardlon  are  of  a  very  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter.  His  great  excellence  confifts  in  the  extreme  mi- 
mi  tenets  and  fulnels  of  his  defcriptions,  and  in  the  pains 
which  he  takes  to  make  his  readers  molt  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  per¬ 
fonages  with  whom  they  are  occupied.  Inftead  of  hur- 
j-ying  over  the  preparatory  fcenes,  and  referving  the 
whole  of  the  reader’s  attention  for  thofe  parts  when  a 
grand  difplay  of  incident  is  to  be  brought  forward, 
or  the  working  of  fome  great  pallion  is  to  be  pour- 
trayed,  Richardlon  introduces  his  readers  into  the  do- 
meltic  privacy  of  his  characters  ;  and  every  thing  that  is 
faid  or  done,  is  thus,  as  it  were,  heard  or  feen  by  them. 
The  reful t  is,  that  we  take  an  intereft  in  all  the  perfo¬ 
nages,  and  almoft  acknowledge  them  as  our  molt  intimate 
acquaintance.  In  order  to  eft’eCt  this,  Richardlon  has 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  prolix  defcriptions,  and  to  re¬ 
peat  rambling  and  tedious  conventions :  in  the  midlt  of 
thefe,  the  reader  is  frequently  tired  or  difgulted,  but 
they  neverthelefs  leave  on  his  mind  a  more  diltinCt  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  perfonages,  and  give,  them  a 
ltronger  hold,  not  only  on  his  curioiity,  but  his  intereft. 
When,  therefore,  any  thing  important  or  difaftrous  oc¬ 
curs  to  them,  we  feel  as  for  old  friends  and  companions, 
and  are  irreliftibly  led  to  as  lively  a  conception  of  their 
fenfations  as  if  we  were  actually  prefent.  By  this  means, 
Richardlon  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  readers,  al¬ 
ready  interefted  in  the  highelt  degree,  to  the  perufal  of 
thofe  fcenes,  where  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  his  powers  of  pathetic  defcription,  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  the  greateft  advantage  and  effect. 

Novels  generally  profels  above  all  tilings  to  exhibit  the 
nature  of  love,,  and  its  confequences.  Whether  this  be 
efi’ential  to  fuCh  performances,  may  perhaps  be  queltioned: 
but  it  .has  been  made  an  important  part  of  the  drama  in 
molt  novels,  and,  we  think,  with  great  propriety.  It  is 
the  objeCt  of  the  novelift  to  give  a  true  picture  oflife,  di- 


verfified  only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  the  world, 
and  influenced  by  palfions  and  qualities  which  are  really 
to  be  found  in  converfing  with  mankind.  To  accomplim 
this  objeCt,  he  conceives  a  hero  or  heroine,  whom  he 
places  in  a  certain  rank  of  life,  endues  with  certain  qua¬ 
lities  of  body  and  mind,  and  conducts  through  many  vi- 
ciilitudes  of  fortune,  either  to  the  fummit  of  happinefs 
or  to  the  abyfs  of  mifery,  according  to  the  pallion  which 
he  wilhes  to  excite  in  his  readers.  In  the  modern  novel, 
this  hero  or  heroine  is  neither  placed  on  a  throne  nor  bu¬ 
ried  in  a  cottage  ;  becaufe,  to  the  monarch  and  the  cotta¬ 
ger  no  difficulties  occur  which  can  deeply  intereft  the 
majority  of  readers.  But,  among  the  virtuous  part  of 
the  intermediate  orders  of  lociety,  that  afteCtion  which 
we  call  love  feldom  fails,  at  fome  period  of  life,  to  take 
poffeffion  of  the  hearts  of  both  lexes;  and,  wherever  it 
has  place,  it  mull  be  productive  of  happinefs  or  of  mifery. 
In  the  proper  managemen  t  of  this  paffion  confifts  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  novel-writer.  He  mult  exhibit  his 
hero  as  feeling  all  the  pangs  and  pleafures  of  love;  as 
fometimes  animated  with  hope,  and  fometim.es  ready  to 
fink  into  defpair;  but  always  exerting  himfelf  to  obtain 
the  gratification  of  his  willies.  In  doing  this,  care 
Ihould  be  taken,  either  that  he  never  tranfgrefs  the  laws 
of  virtue,  or,  at  leaft,  that  he  never  tranfgrels  them  with 
impunity. 

In  narratives  where  hiftorical  veracity  has  no  place, 
there  Ihould  be  exhibited  the  moll  perfeCt  idea  of  virtue; 
of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  probability  (for  what 
we  cannot  credit  we  lhall  never  imitate) ;  but  the  higheli 
and  pureft  that  humanity  can  reach,  which,  exercifed  in 
luch  trials  as  the  various  revolutions  of  things  fnall  bring 
upon  it,  may,  by  conquering  fome  calamities  and  endu¬ 
ring  others,  teach  us  what  we  may  hope,  and  what  we 
can  perform.  Vice  (for  vice  is  neceflary  to  be  Ihown) 
Ihould  always  difguft;  nor  Ihould  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or 
the  dignity  of  courage,  be  fo  united  with  it,  as  to  recon¬ 
cile  it  to  the  mind.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  Ihould  raife 
hatred  by  the  malignity  of  its  practices,  and  contempt 
by  the  meannefs  of  its  ftratagems ;  for,  while  it  is  fup- 
ported  by  either  parts  or  fpirit,  it  will  feldom  be  heartily 
abhorred. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  Richardfon’s  Lovelace  is  a 
character  which  ought  never  to  have  been  drawn.  In  the 
graces  of  gaiety,  and  the  dignity  of  courage,  in  liberality 
without  profufion,  in  perfeverance  and  addrefs,  he  every¬ 
where  appears  as  the  firft  of  men  ;  and  that  honour  with 
which  he  protects  the  virtue  of  his  Rofebud,  if  any  in- 
ftruCtion  is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  can  only  lead  the  admi¬ 
rers  of  Richardlon  to  believe  that  another  Clarifla  might 
be  in  perfeCt  fafety,  were  (lie  to  throw  herfelf  upon  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  another  Lovelace.  Yet,  in  the  compolition  of 
this  fplendid  character,  there  is  not  one  principle  upon 
which  confidence  can  lecurely  reft;  and  Lovelace,  whilft 
he  is  admired  by  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  and  efcapes  the 
contempt  of  all  mankind,  mult  excite  in  the  breail  of  the 
cool  moralift  fentiments  of  abhorrence  and  deteftation. 
A  French  critic,  fpeaking  of  this  character,  lays,  “By 
turns  I  could  embrace  and  fight  with  Lovelace.  His 
pride,  his  gaiety,  his  drollery,  charm  and  amufe  me;  his 
genius  confounds  me,  and  makes  me  fmile;  his  wicked- 
nefs  aftonilhes  and  enrages  me  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  I 
admire  as  much  as  I  deteft  him.”  Surely  this  is  not  the 
character  which  ought  to  be  prefented  to  the  inexperienced 
and  ardent  mind. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  conlideration  of  the  fenti- 
mental  clajs  of  novels,  it  may  be  proper  very  briefly  and 
rapidly  to  charaCterife  the  novels  of  Cumberland,  Moore, 
and  Burney.  Cumberland  evidently  imi.utes  Fielding; 
but  he  is  inferior  to  him  in  humour,  in  the  nice  delinea¬ 
tion  of  manners  and  character,  and  in  the  ftruCture  and 
management  of  his  fable;  while  he  excels  him  in  pre- 
fenting  a  more  extenlive  view  of  human  life,  in  pathe¬ 
tic  defcription,  and  in  chaftenefs  and  elegance  of  ftyle. 
It  is  a  remarkable,  unaccountable,  but  lamentable,  faCt, 
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that  the  “Terence  of  England,”  as  Cumberland  has  been 
ffyled,  delights,  in  his  novels,  in  painting  fcenes  of  vo¬ 
luptuous  profligacy,  equally  reprehenfible  with  thofe  of 
Fielding,  and  much  more  dangerous,  becaule  lefs  grofs 
and  vulgar.  In  the  novels  of  Dr.  Moore,  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  of  national  charafter,  are  dif- 
played  ;  and  the  more  difficult  talk  of  depicting  the 
wronger  paflions  is  performed  with  confiderable  fkill 
and  effect.  His  humour  is  rather  dry  and  cauftic  than 
rich  and  fportive;  his  flyle  is  at  once  ea-fy,  natural,  and 
animated.  Perhaps  his  diltinguiflfing  excellence  confifts 
in  the  almofl:  total  abfence  of  exafperation  and  carica¬ 
ture  in  his  perfonages;  the  real  features  of  human  life 
are  drawn  with  fo  much  defcrimination  and  diftinftnefs, 
that,  in  order  to  be  interfering  or  recognifed,  they  did  not 
require  to  be  heightened  by  caricature:  on  this  account, 
the  novels  of  Dr.  Moore  will  fupply  the  place  of  experi¬ 
ence  more  effectually,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  difappoint- 
ment,  or  being  led  allray,  in  aClual  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  than  the  novels  of  any  other  author.  Praife  of  a 
fimilar  nature  cannot  be  bellowed  on  the  novels  of  Mifs 
Burney;  caricature  pervades  almofl  every  feature  of  all 
her  perfonages;  and  occafionaily,  a  fpecies  of  buffoonery 
is  indulged  in,  by  no  means  conlillent  with  that  purity  of 
mind,  and  elegance  of  tafte,  which  (he  generally  exhibits. 
But,  with  all  thefe  deductions  from  the  merits  of  her  no¬ 
vels,  they  ftill  mull  rank  high  :  Evelina,  certainly  in  the 
firfl  clafs ;  Cecilia,  (except  in  the  ferious  and  pathetic 
parts,)  below  Evelina;  and  Camilla,  very  far  below  both. 

The  general  charaCler  of  t  he  German  novels  has  been  al¬ 
ready  fketched  ;  but  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this  cha¬ 
racter  among  the  novel-writers  of  Germany:  and  Auguflus 
la  Fontaine  deferves,  inan  efpecial  manner,  to  be  excepted. 
His  Clara  Dupleffis,  and  his  Family  of  Halden,  deferve 
great  commendation  :  they  difplay  confiderable  talents  of 
obfervation.  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  workings  of  the  human  heart.  In  his  Family  of 
Halden,  he  feems  to  have  let  before  him  as  his  models, 
Sterne  and  Goldfmith,  and  he  has  certainly  imitated  them 
with  no  fmall  degree  of  fuccefs;  his  imitation,  perhaps, 
is  in  fome  refpeCls  improperly  clofe,  as  the  Englifh  call  of 
manners  is  too  viflble.  Many  of  his  fubl'equent  novels 
are  of  very  inferior  merit. 

About  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  a  new  fpecies  of 
fictitious  writing  took  its  rife,  called  the  Jentimental ;  it 
confided,  principally,  in  the  expofure  and  delineation  of 
certain  minute  and  delicate  fenfations,  which  either  have 
no  exifience,  or  pafs  unnoticed,  in  aClive  and  bufy  life. 
The-mod  celebrated  writers  of  this  fpecies  of  novel,  are 
Sterne  and  Goethe.  Sterne  poffeffes  wit  and  humour,  in¬ 
termingled  with  no  fmall  lhare  of  indelicacy:  the  fen- 
timental  parts  of  his  writings  are  of  very  different  merit  ; 
wherever  he  is  entirely  filled  with  his  fubjeCf,  fo  that  he 
forgets  his  affectation  of  feeling  and  fentiment,  he  is  mod 
touchingly  pathetic,  and  exhibits  a  proof  of  a  literary 
maxim  which  he  too  often  negleCted,  that  fimple  and 
natural  incidents,  if  told  in  correfpondent  language, 
have  more  command  over  the  feelings  and  fympathy  of  the 
reader,  than  fcenes  of  extraordinary  and  accumulated 
didrefs,  pourtrayed  in  figurative  and  drained  language. 

Perhaps  few  novels  were  ever  more  popular,  for  a  time, 
than  the  Sorrows  of  Werter;  but  their  popularity  has 
been  long  on  the  wane:  It  is  a  fentimentai  novel  of  a 
very  different  clafs  from  the  writings  of  Sterne;  being 
didin.guifhed  rather  by  drong  and  boiderous  paffion,tlian 
by  delicate  and  fhrinking  fenfibility;  and,  while  an  indo¬ 
lent  languor  of  feeling  is  produced  by  the  latter  author, 
the  perulal  of  the  novel  of  Goethe  is  calculated  to  ftimu- 
late  an  ungovernable  temper,  impatience  of  redraint,  and 
contempt  for  all  the  lober  and  rational  maxims  of  life. 
The  fenfibility  pourtrayed  and  recommended  by  Sterne 
is  juflly  cenfurable,  as  indulging  too  much  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  luxury  of  grief ;  as  direCfed  to,  and  ex¬ 
pended  upon,  improper  and  unworthy  objeCts,  and  as  to¬ 
tally  incompatible  with  that  enlightened  and  vigorous 
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benevolence,  which  alone  can  exercife  and  improve  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  confer  a  real  bleffing  on  mankind  : 
but  the  (elfifhnefs  which  lurks  in  it,  is  by  no  means  fo 
grofs  as  the  felfifhnefs  of  the  hero  of  the  Sorrows  of  Wer¬ 
ter.  He  is  indeed  feelingly  alive  to  every  incident  and  im- 
preflion,  but  only  fo  far  as  they  are  conneCfed  either  with 
his  own  happinefs  or  with  the  happinefs  of  that  being 
iu  whom  he  has  centred  his  own.  While,  however,  the 
Sorrow's  of  Werter  muff  be  condemned  on  this  account, 
they  deferve  high  praife  for  the  difplay  of  genius  which 
they  exhibit;  genius  indeed,  not  regulated  by  fober  judg¬ 
ment  or  a  refined  tafte,  but  partaking,  in  a  high  degree,  of 
that  impetuofity  and  extravagance  which  always  dillin- 
guiffi  it  in  a  barbarous  age. 

It  is  obferved  by  M.  Breton  (Nouveaux  Elemens  de 
Litterature,  1813)  that  we  have  no'  longer  any  eminent 
male  novel-writers,  but  that  this  clafs  of  literature  is 
transferred  to  the  fair  lex,  many  of  whom  he  enumerates. 
This  gentleman’s  remark  is  juft;  and  at  the  prefent  day 
we  can  produce  but  one  folitary  exception,  we  mean  the 
author  of  Waverly,  See. 

The  employment  of  novel-writing,  fays  the  bifltop  of 
Avranches,  may  be  defended  not  only  by  the  authoritative 
praife  of  the  patriarch  Photius,  hut  by  the  number  of 
great  examples  in  thofe  who  have  pradlifed  it.  It  has 
been  cultivated  by  philofophers  of  antiquity,  as  Apuleius 
and  Athenagoras ;  by  Roman  prastors,  as  Sifenna ;  by 
confuls,  as  Petronius;  by  candidates  for  the  empire,  as 
Claudius  Albinus;  by  pnells,  as  Theodorus  Prodromns ; 
by  bifliops,  as  Heliodorus  and  Achilles  Tatius  ;  by  popes, 
as  Pius  II.  who  compofed  the  loves  of  Euryalus  and  Lu- 
cretia  ;  and  by  faints,  as  Clement,  who  wrote  the  Re¬ 
cognitions,  and  John  of  Damafcus,  who  wrote  Balaam 
and  Jofaphat. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Johnfon,  that  the  talk  of  the 
novel-writer  “  requires,  together  with  the  learning  which 
is  to  be  gained  from  books,  that  experience  which  can 
never  be  attained  by  folitary  diligence,  but  mull  arife 
from  general  converle  and  accurate  obfervation  of  the  li¬ 
ving  world.  Their  performances  have,  as  Horace  ex- 
prelfes  it,  plus  oneris  quantum  vavia  minus,  little  indul¬ 
gence,  and  therefore  more  difficulty.  They  are  engaged 
in  portraits  of  which  every  one  knows  the  original,  and 
can  detedl  any  deviation  from  exaftnefs  of  relemblance. 
Other  writings  are  fafe,  except  from  the  malice  of  learn¬ 
ing,  but  theie  are  in  danger  from  every  common  reader; 
as  the  flipper,  ill-executed,  was  cenfured  by  a  ffioemaker 
who  happened  to  flop  in  his  way  at  the  Venus  of  Apelles. 
But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  a  juft  copier  of  hu¬ 
man  manners,  is  not  the  moft  important  concern  that  an 
author  of  this  clafs  ought  to  have  before  him.  Novels 
are  written  chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
idle,  to  whom  they  ferve  as  ledlures  of  condu£l  and  intro- 
duffion  into  life.  In  every  fuch  work,  it  fhould  therefore 
be  carefully  inculcated,  that  virtue  is  the  higheft  proof 
of  underftanding,  and  the  only  folid  bails  of  greatnefs  ; 
and  that  vice  is  the  natural  confequence  of  narrow 
thoughts ;  that  it  begins  in  miftake,  and  ends  in  ignominy: 
and,  iince  love  mufl  be  introduced,  it  fhould  be  reprefent- 
ed  as  leading  to  wretchednefs  wheneveritis  feparated  from 
duty  or  from  prudence.” 

From  a  view,  however,  of  fome  of  the  beft  authors  in 
the  higheft  clafs  of  novel-writing,  it  will  be  abundantly 
evident,  that  the  perulal  of  thefe  works  is  more  calculated 
to  be  prejudicial  than  advantageous,  unlefs  the  mind  is 
previotifly  fortified  with  found  principles,  and  the  paflions 
and  feelings  are  completely  under  the  maflery  of  the  judg¬ 
ment.  Even  then,  their  claim  mull  reft  rather  on  the 
intereft  which  they  excite  than  on  the  inftruftion  which 
they  afford.  Whoever  draws  his  opinions  of  the  world, 
of  the  manners,  charadlers^  and  purfuits,  of  mankind, 
from  novels,  will  enter  on  real  life  to  great  difadvantage  ; 
forthe  perfonages  of  novels,  efpecially  of  thofewhich  teem 
from  the  modern  prefs,  either  bear  no  refembTance  to 
mankind,  or  that  relemblance  confifts  in  fuch  a  narrow 
*  peculiarity 
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peculiarity  of  feature  as  renders  it  rather  an  individual 
than  a  general  picture.  But  the  ltrongeft  and  molt  un¬ 
doubted  obje&ion  to  novels,  arifes  from  the  effects  which 
the  perulal  of  them  produce's  on  the  mental  faculties  and 
the  literary  talle  :  during  it  the  mind  is  nearly  paffive  ;  a 
lounging,  delultory,  habit  of  reading,  is  acquired  ;  fo 
that,  when  works  are  to  be  perufed  which  require  clofe 
and  regular  attention,  and  a  judgment  conltantly  on  the 
alert,  to  follow  and  comprehend  the  author’s  obferva- 
tions  and  arguments,  the  mind  is  found  unequal  to  the 
tafk.  The  literary  tafte  wiil  fuffer  equally,  except  the 
reading  be  confined  to  a  very  few  felect  novels.  Unlefs, 
therefore,  the  habits  of  clofe,  aCtive,  and  vigorous,  atten¬ 
tion,  are  of  a  very  powerful  and  predominating  nature, 
and  the  tafte  has  been  modelled  to  correctnefs  and  purity, 
by  longand  regulardifcipline,  novels  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Where  thefe  preparatives  exift,  their  perufal  cannot  do 
harm:  it  will  intereft,  if  it  does  not  inftruCfc;  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  indulged  in  to  an  improper  extent;  and  it  will  re- 
ftore  th.e  mind  to  more  lober  and  ufefui  ftudies  with 
greater  relifli  and  renewed  frefhnefs. 

NOV'EL  DISSE'ISIN.  See  Assise,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

'NOVEL'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va¬ 
lencia:  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Alicant. 

NOV'ELISM,  f.  [from  novel.]  Innovation. — The  other 
three  pofitions  are  difciplinarian  in  the  prefentway  oi  no- 
vellifm.  Sir  E.  Deering's  Speeches. 

NOV'ELIST,  /!  [from  novel.']  Innovator;  afiertor  of 
novelty.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  was  alfo  written  noveller. 
— Telelius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philofophy  of  Parme¬ 
nides,  is  the  beft  of  novelijls.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. — The  fa¬ 
thers  of  this  fynod  were  not  fchifmatical,  or  noveli/is,  in 
the  matter  of  the  fabbath.  White. — They  ought  to  keep 
that  day,  which  thefe  novellers  teach  us  to  contemn.  Bp. 
Hall's  Remains. 

Ariftotle  rofe, 

Who  nature's  fecrets  to  the  world  did  teach, 

Yet  that  great  foul  our  novelijls  impeach.  Denham. 

A  writer  of  news.  Not  now  in  nfe. — My  contemporaries, 
the  novelijls,  have,  for  the  better  fpinning-out  paragraphs, 
and  working  down  to  the  end  of  their  columns,  a  moft 
happy  art  in  faying  and  unfaying,  giving  hints  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  .interpretations  of  indifferent  aCtions,  to  the 
great  difturbance  of  the  brains  of  ordinary  readers.  Taller , 
ft0  178. — A  writer  of  novels,  or  tales.  A  modern  vfage  of 
the  word. — The  beft  ftories  of  the  early  and  original  Italian 
novelifts,  appeared  in  an  Englifh  d  ref's,  before  the  clofe  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Warton's  Hijl.  E.  P. — Our  novelijls, 
like  Sam  Foote  in  his  farces,  often  touch  upon  real  cha¬ 
racters.  Pegg's  Anonym. 

To  NOV'ELIZE,  v.  a.  To  innovate  ;  to  change  by  in¬ 
troducing  novelties. — The  novelizing  fpirit  of  man  lives 
by  variety,  and  the  new  faces  of  things.  Broivn's  Chr. 
Mor. — The  Holy  Scriptures  fliould  be  interpreted  not  by 
novelizing  humourifts,  but  by  the  primitive  fathers  and 
councils.  Arnway's  Tablet  of  Mod.  1661. 

NOVEL'LA>_/i  in  botany.  See  Cordia  and  Hibiscus. 

NOVEL'LzE.  Thofe  conftitutions  of  the  civil  law, 
which  were  made  after  the  publication  of  the  Theodofian 
code,  were  called  Novellas  by  the  emperors  wdio  ordained 
them;  but  fome  writers  call  the  Julian  edition  only  by 
that  name.  See  Novel,  p.  267. 

NOVELLA'RA.  See  Novallera. 

NOV'ELNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  new  ;  novelty. 

NOV'ELTY,  f.  [ nouveltc ,  old  Fr.]  Newnefs;  ftate  of 
being  unknown  to  former  times. — They  which  do  that 
wdiich  men  of  account  did  before  them,  are,  although 
they  do  amifs,  yet  the  lefs  faulty,  becaufe  they  are  not  the 
authors  of  harm  ;  and,  doing  well,  their  addons  are  freed 
from  prejudice  or  novelty.  Hooker. —  Frefhnefs;  recent- 
nefs ;  newnefs  with  refpect  to  a  particular  perfon. — No¬ 
velty  is  only  in  requefl ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  be  aged  in 
any  kind  of  courfe.  Shahrfpcare' s  Meaf.  for  Metf. — As  re¬ 
ligion  entertains  our  (peculations  with  great  objects,  fo 
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it  entertains  them  with  new;  and  novelti/  is  the  great  pa¬ 
rent  of  pleafure;  upon  which  account  it  is,  that  men  are 
fo  much  pleaded  wit!)  variety.  South. 

Of  all  the  circumftances  that  raife  emotions,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  beauty,  nor  even  greatnefs,  fays  lord  Karnes,  no¬ 
velty  hath  the  moft  powerful  influence.  A  new  objeft 
produces  inftantaneoujly  an  emotion  termed  wonder,  which 
totally  occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all 
other  objeds.  Converfation  among  the  vulgar  never  is 
more  interefting  than  when  it  turns  upon  ft  range  objects 
and  extraordinary  events.  Men  tear  tbemfelves  from 
their  native  country  in  fearch  of  tilings  rare  and  new; 
and  novelty  converts  into  a  pleafure  the  fatigues,  and  even 
perils,  of  travelling.  To  what  caufe  fnall  weaferibe  thefe 
lingular  appearances  ?  To  curioiity  undoubtedly  ;  a  prin¬ 
ciple  implanted  in  human  nature  fora  purpofe  extremely 
beneficial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  and  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  wonder,  railed  by  new  and  ftrange  objeds,  inflames 
our  curiofity  to  know  more  of  fuch  objects.  This  emo¬ 
tion  is  different  from  admiration  :  novelty,  wherever  found, 
whether  in  a  quality  or  aCtion,  is  the  caufe  of  wonder; 
admiration  is  direded  to  the  perfon  who  performs  any 
thing  wonderful. 

The  defire  of  novelty  is  introduced  by  the  flatnefs  or 
infipidity  of  uniform  imoreffions  or  vibrations  long  con¬ 
tinued.  Change  and  variety  are  neceffary  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  pleafure,  and  muft  therefore  powerfully  operate 
on  the  taftes  and  fafliions  of  mankind.  By  an  inceflant 
third:  for  novelty,  a  corrupt  tafte  in  writing,  elocution, 
painting,  and  fculpture,  has  been  introduced;  and  it  is 
eflential  to  trace  its  operation,  in  order  to  guard  againft 
the  follies  of  fafhion,  and  to  preferve  what  Mr.  Knight 
calls  “  a  juft  feeling  and  a  diferiminsting  ta6l,"  in  fpite 
of  the  caprices  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Mr.  Knight’s 
view  of  this  fubject  iscorred  and  important:-  “Though 
the  paflion  for  novelty  has  been  the  principal  means  of 
corrupting  tafte,  it  has  alfo  been'a  principal  means  of  po- 
lilhing  and  perfecting  it  ;  for,  imitation  being  in  itfelf 
pleafing,  men  are  always  delighted  with  the  beft  lpeci- 
mens  which  they  have  feen  of  it,  be  they  ever  fo  bad  ; 
and  it  is  merely  the  defire  of  fomething  new,  and  not  any 
pre-conccived  idea  of  fomething  better,  that  urges  them 
on  to  feek  for  improvement.  As  long  as  this  reftlefs  de¬ 
fire  of  novelty  can  reltrain  itfelf,  in  imitative  art,  to  the 
imitation  of  real  genuine  nature,  it  will  only  tend  to  real 
improvement,  and  limit  its  gratifications  to  varieties  of 
perfection,  and  degrees  of  refinement ;  but,  when  it  calls 
upon  invention  to  ufurp  the  place  of  imitation,  or  fub- 
ftitute  to  genuine  or  merely  embellifhed  nature,  nature 
fophifticated  and  corrupted  by  artificial  habits,  it  imme¬ 
diately  produces  vice,  and  extravagance  of  manner.” 

In  every  fpecies  of  creatures,  (fays  the  Spectator,)  thofe 
who  have  been  leaft  time  in  the  world  appear  beft  pleafed 
with  their  condition  ;  for,  befides  that  to  a  new-comer 
the  world  hath  a  fieflir.efs  on  it  that  ftrikes  the  fenfe  after 
a  moft  agreeable  manner,  being  itfelf  unattended  with 
any  great  variety  of  enjoyments,  excites  a  fenfation  of 
pleafure.  But,  as  age  advances,  every  thing  feems  to 
wither,  the  fenfes  are  difgufted  with  their  old  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  exiftence  turns  fiat  and  infipid.  We  may  fee 
this  exemplified  in  mankind  :  the  child,  let  him  be  free 
from  pain,  and  gratified  in  his  change  of  toys,  is  diverted 
with  the  fmalleft  trifle.  Nothing  difturbs  the  mirth  of 
the  boy,  but  a  little  punifhment  or  confinement.  The 
youth  muft  have  more  violent  pleafures  to  employ  his 
time  ;  the  man  loves  the  hurry  of  an  aCtive  life,  devoted 
to  the  purfuits  of  U'ealth  or  ambition  ;  and,  laftly,  old 
age,  having  loft  its  capacity  for  thefe  avocations,  becomes 
its  own  unfupportable  burden.  This  variety  may  in  part 
be  accounted  for  by  the  vivacity  and  decay  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  ;  but  I  believe  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  the  longer 
we  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  being,  the  lefs  fenfible  is  the 
guft  we  have  of  it,  and  the  more  it  requires  of  adventi¬ 
tious  amufements  to  relieve  us  from  thelatiety  and  weari- 
nefs  it  brings  along  with  it. 

4  Novelty 
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Novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,  and  a  moft  extenfive, 
influence.  Moralifts  have  long  fince  obferved  it  to  be  the 
i'ouree  of  admiration,  which  lefiens  in  proportion  to  our 
familiarity  with  objects ;  and,  upon  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance,  is  utterly  extinguilhc-d.  But  it  has  not  been  fo  com¬ 
monly  remarked,  that  all  the  other  paflions  depend  con- 
fiderably  on  the  fame  circumftance.  What  is  it  but  no¬ 
velty  that  awakens  delire,  enhances  delight,  kindles  an¬ 
ger,  provokes  envy,  infpires  horror  ?  To  thisjcaufe  we 
inuft  afcribe  it,  that  love  languilhes  with  fruition,  and 
friendfhip  itfelf  is  recommended  by  intervals  of  abfen.ce  ; 
hence  monfters,  by  ufe,  are  beheld  without  loathing,  and 
the  moft  enchanting  beauty  without  rapture.  That  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  fpirits  in  which  paflion  confifts,  is  ufually  the 
effebt  of  furprile;  and,  as  long  as  it  continues,  heightens 
the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  qualities  of  its  object ;  but, 
as!  this  emotion  ceafes,  (and  it  ceafes  with  the  novelty,) 
things  appear  in  another  light,  and  aft'eft  us  even  lei's 
than  might  be  expected  from  their  proper  energy,  for 
having  moved  us  too  much  before. 

“  It  may  not  be  a  ufelefs  enquiry,  how  far  the  love  of 
novelty  is  the  unavoidable  growth  of  nature,  and  in  what 
refpefts  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefent  ftate.  To 
me  it  feems  impofllble  that  a  reafonable  creature  fhould 
reft  abfolutely  fatisfied  in  any  acquifitions  whatever,  with¬ 
out  endeavouring  farther  ;  for,  after  its  higheft  improve¬ 
ments,  the  mind  hath  an  idea  of  an  infinity  of  things  ItilL 
behind  worth  knowing,  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  there¬ 
fore,  it  cannot  be  indifferent ;  as,  by  climbing  up  a  hill  in 
the  midft  of  a  wide  plain,  a  man  hath  his  profpebt  en¬ 
larged,  and,  together  with  that,  the  bounds  ot  his  de¬ 
fires.  Upon  this  account,  I  cannot  think  he  detracts 
from  the  ftate  of  the  bleffed,  who  conceives  them  to  be 
perpetually  employed  in  frelh  fearches  into  nature,  and 
to  eternity  advancing  into  the  fathomlefs  depths  of  the 
divine  perfections.  In  this  thought  there  is  nothing  but 
wliat  doth  honour  to  thefe  glorified  fpirits  ;  provided  Hill 
it  be  remembered,  that  their  defire  of  more  proceeds  not 
from  their  difrelifning  what  they  poffefs  ;  and  the  pleafure 
of  a  new  enjoyment  is  not  with  them  meafured  by  its  no¬ 
velty,  (which  is  a  thing  merely  foreign  and  accidental,) 
but  by  its  real  intrinfic  value.  After  an  acquaintance  of 
many  thoufand  years  with  the  works  of  God,  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  creation  fills  them  with  the  fame 
pleafing  wonder  and  profound  awe  which  Adam  felt  him- 
felf  feized  with  as  he  firft  opened  his  eyes  upon  this  glo¬ 
rious  feene.  Truth  captivates  with  unborrowed  charms, 
and  whatever  hath  once  given  fatisfablion  will  always  do 
it ;  in  all  which  they  have  manifeftly  the  advantage  of  us, 
who  arefo  much  governed  by  fickly  and  changeable  appe¬ 
tites,  that  we  can  with  the  greateft  coldnefs  behold  the 
ftupendous  difplays  of  Omnipotence,  and  be  in  tranfports 
at  the  puny  effays  of  human  Ikill ;  throw  afide  l'pecula- 
tions  of  the  fublimeft  nature  and  vafteft  importance  into 
fome  obfeure  corner  of  the  mind,  to  make  room  for  new 
notions  of  no  confequence  at  all ;  are  even  tired  of  health, 
becaufe  not  enlivened  with  alternate  pain  ;  and  prefer  the 
firft  reading  of  an  indifferent  author,  to  the  fecond  or  third 
perufal  of  one  whofe  merit  and  reputation  are  eftablilhed. 

“  Our  being  thus  formed,  ferves  many  ufeful  purpofes  in 
the  prefent  ftate.  It  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  learning;  for,  as  Cicero  takes  notice,  that 
•which  makes  men  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  phi- 
lofophical  difquifitions,  is  not  fo  much  the  greatnefs  of 
objects  as  their  novelty.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  is 
field  and  game  for  the  chace,  and  that  the  underftanding 
is  prompted  with  a  reftlel's  thirft  of  knowledge,  effectually 
to  route  the  foul,  funk  into  a  ftate  of  fioth  and  indolence  ; 
it  is  alfo  neceffary,  that  there  be  an  uncommon  pleafure 
annexed  to  the  firft  appearance  of  truth  in  the  mind. 
This  pleafure  being  exquifite  for  the  time  it  lafts,  but 
tranfient,  it  hereby  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  mind  grows 
into  an  indifference  to  its  former  notions,  and  pafles  on, 
after  new  difeoveries,  in  hope  of  repeating  the  delight. 
It  is  with  knowledge  as  with  wealth,  the  pleafure  of  which 
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lies  more  in  making  endlefs  additions,  than  in  taking  a  re¬ 
view  of  our  old  ftore.  There  are  fome  inconveniences 
that  follow  this,  temper,  if  not  guarded  againft  ;  particu¬ 
larly  this,  that  through  a  too  great  eagernefs  of  l'ome- 
thing  new,  vve  are  many  times  impatient  of  flaying  long- 
enough  upon  a  queftion  that  requires  fome  time  to  refolve 
it,  or,  which  is  worfe,  perfuade  ourfelves  that  we  are  mh-fi- 
ters  of  the  fubjeCl  before  we  are  fo,  only  to  be  at  the  li¬ 
berty  of  going  upon  a  frefh  feent ;  in  Mr.  Locke’s-  words  : 

*  We  fee  a  little,  prefume  a  great  deal,  and  fo  jump  to 
the  conclufion.’ 

“  A  farther  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novelty, 
as  at  prefent  circumftantiated,  is,  that  it  annihilates  all 
t)ie  boafted  diftinbtions  among  mankind.  Look  not  up 
with  envy  to  thofe  above  thee.  Sounding  titles,  ftately 
buildings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages  ; 
what  are  they  ?  They  dazzle  every  one  but  the  poffeil'or: 
to  him  that  is  accuftomed  to  them,  they  are  cheap  and 
regardlefs  things  ;  they  fupply  him  not  with  brighter 
images,  or  more  fublifne  fatisfaftions,  than  the  plain  man 
may  have,  whole  (mail  eftate  may  juft  enable  him  to  fup- 
port  the  charge  of  a  fimple  unincumbered  life.  He  enters 
heedlefs  into  his  rooms  of  ftate,  as  you  or  I  do  under  our 
poor  fheds.  The  noble  paintings,  and  coftly  furniture,  are 
loft  on  him  ;  he  fees  them  not :  as,  how  can  it  be  other- 
wile,  when,  by  cultom,  a  fabric  infinitely  more  grand  and 
finifhed,  that  of  the  univerfe,  Hands  unobferved  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  everlafting  lamps  of  heaven  are 
lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mortals  take  of 
them.  Thanks  to  indulgent  Nature,  which  not  only 
placed  her  children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  Hill ,  by 
the  llrength  of  this  principle,  in  a  great  meafure  preferves 
it,  in  l’pite  of  all  the  care  of  man  to  introduce  artificial 
diftinftions.”  Spectator,  N°  626.  Karnes’s  Elements  of 
Criticifm.  Knight’s  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Tafte, 
1 805. 

NOVEMAS'TO,  a  town  of  Andrian  Poland,  in  Galicia : 
forty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Lemberg. 

NOVEM'BER,  /'.  [novem,  nine,  Lat.]  The  eleventh 
month  of  the  Julian  year  ;  or  the  ninth  reckoned  from 
March,  which  was,  when  the  Homans  named  the  months, 
accounted  the  firft. — November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of 
changeable  green,  and  black  upon  his  head.  Pcacham  on 
Drawing. 

The  Saxons  called  November  Wint-momt,  or  Wind- 
month,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  high  winds  in 
this  month.  It  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Blot- 
mount,  from  the  Saxon  bloian,  to  facrifice  or  daughter ;  to 
denote  that  it  was  ulual  at  this  feafon  to  daughter  oxen, 
lheep,  hogs.  See.  for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  winter ; 
artificial,  padurage,  drying  of  grafs  into  hay,  and  other 
important  circuinftances  in  agricultural  purfuits,  having 
been  then  unknown.  The  dock  of  falted  meat  prepared 
was  to  lall  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter-months, 
until  vegetation  again  became  lufficientiy  forward  to  ena  ¬ 
ble  them  to  relume  the  ufe  of  frelh  provifions  5  and  we 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  vaft  extent  to  which  the  opulent 
provided  themlelves  and  their  retainers,  by  the  larder  of 
the  elder  Spencer  in  132,7,  which,  fo  late  as  in  the  month 
of  May,  contained  “  the  carcalfes  of  80  falted  beeveo, 
500  bacons,  and  600  muttons,  mere  reliques  of  his.  winter 
provifions.” 

The  cuftom  of  falting  meat  at  this  feafon,  for  winter- 
confumption,  was  univerfal  in  this  idand,  and  throughout 
all  the  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  in  Scotland, 
it  was  generally  in  ufe  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  is 
Hill  p  radii  fed  in  the  Highlands.  We  have  yet  our  Martlc- 
viafs  or  Martinmafs  beef,  or  beef  cured  about  the  feltival 
of  St.  Martin,  on  the  11th  of  this  Blot-monat.  And  the 
Spanilh  proverbs  of  “  His  Martinmafs  will  come,  as  it 
does  to  every  hog  and  “  Martinmafs  is  coming,  when 
we  lhall  be  all  hogs  alike,”  that  is,  meet  the  fame 
fate;  emphatically  allude  to  the  daughter  of  fwine  at  this 
period.  To  the  change  from  the  ufe  of  falted  to  that  of 
frelh  meat,  joined  to  the  advantage  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
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duftions,  now  common  throughout  the  year,  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  afcribed  the  almoft  total  extirpation  of  the  le- 
profy,  which  formerly  made  fuch  havock  among  man¬ 
kind  ;  though  the  introduftion  of  linen,  tea,  and  to¬ 
bacco,  are  confidered  as  having  contributed  very  much  to 
that  happy  efteft. 

The  appellative  November,  by  which  this  month  is  called 
in  this  country,  and,  with  fome  trifling  variation,  gene¬ 
rally,  on  the  continent,  was  the  one  afligned  to  it  in  the 
Alban  calendar  ;  and  the  contraction  of  novem,  nine, 
and  imber,  a  Ihower  of  rain,  denotes  the  ftation  it  then 
held.  Diana  was  confidered  the  tutelar  deity  of  this 
month,  and  it  originally  conflfted  of  30  days,  which  were 
continued  both  by  Romulus  and  Numa;  Julius  Csefar 
gave  it  another  day  ;  but  Augultus  reduced  it  again  to  30, 
which  it  has  ever  fince  retained. 

November  has  kept  that  title  from  its  fi rft  introduction, 
though  the  emperor  Commodus  attempted  in  vain  to 
change  it ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  Roman  fenators, 
for  whole  mean  fervilities  even  Tiberius,  it  is  faid,  often 
blulhed,  wilhed  to  call  this  month,  in  which  he  was  born, 
by  his  name,  in  imitation  of  Julius  and  Auguftus  Caefar, 
this  emperor  abfolutely  refufed,  faying,  “  VVhat  will  you 
do,  confcript  fathers,  it'you  lliould  have  thirteen  Cedars  ?” 

November  was  reprefented  as  a  man  clothed  in  a  robe 
of  changeable  green  and  black  (or,  as  it  is  ufually  termed, 
Jhot-coloured) ;  his  head  adorned  with  a  garland  of  olive- 
branches  and  fruit ;  holding  in  his  left  hand  turnips  and 
parfnips,  and  in  his  right  the  lign  Sagittarius,  or  the  Ar¬ 
cher,  which  tb.e  fun  enters  on  the  22d  of  this  month  ; 
thereby  emblematically  exprefling  that  the  cold  ether, 
which  in  the  former  month  u'as  gaining  a  predominance 
over  the  fun’s  heat,  now' Jhot  and  pierced  its  way  into  the 
pores  of  the  earth,  and  l'ufpended  vegetation.  Brady's 
Claris  Calendaria. 

NOVEMDIA'LE,  or  Novendi ale,  f  [from  the  Lat. 
novem,  nine,  and  dies,  a  day.]  A  lolemn  facrifice  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  held  on  occafion  of  any  prodigies 
appearing  to  menace  them  with  ill- fortune.  It  had  its 
name  from  the  term  of  its  celebration,  viz.  novem  dies, 
nine  days. 

NOVEMIASECZ'KO,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  twenty- 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Medniki. 

NOVEMPOPULA'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gaul,  towards  the  fouth-weft. 

NOVEM'SILES,  or  Novensiles,  a  fpecies  of  gods 
worfliipped  among  the  ancient  Romans.  The  dii  novern- 
filcs  were»the  gods  of  the  Sabines,  adopted  by  Romulus, 
and  had  a  temple  built  to  them,  in  conlequence  of  a  vow 
by  king  Tatius.  Some  antiquaries  take  the  name  to  have 
been  given  to  thofe  heroes  who  were  laid  placed  among 
the  number  of  the  gods  ;  as  Hercules,  Velta,  SanClity, 
Fortune,  &c. 

NOVEMVI'RI,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  novem,  nine,  and  vir, 
a  man.]  Nine  magilirates  of  Athens,  whofe  government 
halted  but  for  one  year.  The  frit  of  them  was  called 
arelion,  or  prince;  the  fecond  bajileus,  or  king;  the  third 
polemarchus,  or  general  of  the  army  ;  the  other  fix  were 
called  thefmothette,  or  lawgivers.  They  took  an  oath  to 
obferve  the  laws  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  failure,  obliged  them- 
lelves  to  bellow  upon  the  commonwealth  a  ftatue  of  gold 
as  big  as  themfelves.  Thofe  who  difcharged  their  office 
with  honour  were  received  into  the  number  of  the  fena¬ 
tors  of  Areopagus. 

NO'VENARY,  f  \_novenarius,  Lat.]  Number  of  nine  ; 
nine  colleftively. — Ptolemy,  by  parts  and  numbers,,  im- 
plieth  climafterical  years  ;.  that  is,  feptenaries  and  nove- 
naries.  Brown. — A  religious  office.— A  novenary,  or  fervice 
of  nine  days,  was  performed  for  Lope  de  la  Vega.  Quarterly 
Be v.  Oft.  1817. 

NOVEN'NIAL,  ad),  [yiovenus,  Lat.]  Done  every  ninth 
year.  BulloJtar. — A  novennial  feltival,  celebrated  by  the 
Bceotians,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Potter's  Antiej.  of  Greece. 

NOVER'CAL,  adj.  \_noverca,  Lat.]  Having  the  manner 
of  a  ftepmother ;  befeeming  a  llepmother. —  When  the 
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whole  tribe  of  birds  by  incubation  produce  their  young, 
it  is  a  wonderful  deviation,  that  fome  few  families  ihould 
do  it  in  a  more  novercal  way.  Derham. 

NO'VES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftils  :  fixteen 
miles  north-north-well. of  Toledo. 

NO'VES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Durance  :  fix  miles  fouth- 
eall  of  Avignon. 

NOVE'SIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Ubii,  on  the  well  of  the  Rhine  ;  now  called  Nays,  near 
D  u  field  or  f. 

NOUGAR'SAK,  a  town  of  Eaft  Greenland.  Lat.  60. 
3.  N.  Ion.  44.  W. 

NOUGAR'SAK,  a  town  of  Eafl  Greenland.  Lat.  6r. 
14.  N.  Ion.  43.  30.  W.  , 

NOUGHT,  I',  [ne  auht,  not  any  thing,  Saxon.  As 
therefore  we  write  aught,  not  ought,  for  any  thing,  we 
Ihould,  according  to  analogy,  write  naught,  not  nought, 
for  nothing;  but  a  cuftom  has  irreverfibly  prevailed  of 
tiling  naught  for  bad,  and  nought  for  nothing.  Johnfon. — • 
This  cuftom  originated  in  the  delire  of  dillinguilhing,  in- 
judicioufly  condufted.  There  is  indeed  no  real  ground 
for  a  diftinftion  ;  the  word  naught,  in  thefenfe  of  wicked, 
being  only  a  figurative  lign  ideation  of  naught,  nothing; 
meaning  wortldefs  or  nothing-worth,  nothing  in  point  of 
value  or  goodnefs.  Narcs's  Elem.  of  Orthoep. — The  regu¬ 
lar  deduftion  of  this  word,  from  its  original,  will  warrant 
the  writing  it  either  naught  or  nought :  M.  Goth,  niwaihi , 
from  ni,  the  negative  particle,  and  icaiht,  the  final  left 
thing  poflible,  on r  whit ;  and  thus  the  Sax.  napihr,  and 
alfo  nopili?:  ;  naulvc,  and  noht.  Todd.]  Not  any  thing  ; 
nothing. — We  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nougfit. 
If  a.  xli.  24. 

Be  fruftrate  all  ye  ftrntagems  of  hell, 

And  devililh  machinations  come  to  nought,  Milton. 

In  no  degree.  A  kind  of  adverbial  figniiication,  which 
nothing  has  fometimes  : 

In  young  Rinaldo  fierce  defires  he  fpy’d. 

And  noble  heart,  of  reft  impatient ; 

To  wealth  or  fovereign  power  lie  nought  apply’d.  Fairfax, 

To  fet  at  Nought.  Not  to  value  ;  to  flight ;  to  fcorn  ; 
to  disregard. — Ye  have  fet  at  nought  all  my  counfei,  and 
would  none  of  my  reproof.  Prov.  i.  23. 

NOVGOROD',  oi-'Novcgorod,  a  city  of  Ruffia,  and 
capital  of  a  government,  on  the  river  Volchova,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  Ilmen:  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop. 
It  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  towns  in  Ruffia,  and  was 
formerly  called  Novgorod  Veliki,  or  Great  Novgorod,  to 
diftinguilh  it  from  other  Ruffian  towns  of  a  fimilar  name. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  was  taken  by  Ruric,  firll  great 
duke  of  Ruffia,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
At  his  death,  the  feat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Kiev,  and  Novgorod  continued  for  above  a  century  un¬ 
der  the  jurildiftion  of  governors  nominated  by  the  great 
duke.  Afterwards,  Novgorod  was  for  a  long  time  go¬ 
verned  by  its  own  dukes;  thefe  fovereigns  were  at  firll 
fubordinate  to  the  great  dukes,  who  refided  at  Kiev  and 
Vladimir;  but  afterwards,  as  the  town  increafed  in  po¬ 
pulation  and  wealth,  they  gradually  ufurped  an  abfolute 
independence.  As  thefe  dukes,  however,  were  elefted 
by  the  inhabitants,  they  gradually  bartered  away,  as  the 
price  of  their  nomination,  all  their  moll  valuable  prero¬ 
gatives ;  and,  in  efteft,  Novgorod  was  a  republic  under 
the  jurifdiftion  of  a  nominal  fovereign.  The  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  however  unfavourable  to  the 
power  of  the  dukes,  proved  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
real  interefts  of  the  town  ;  it  became  the  great  mart  of 
trade  between  Ruffia  and  the  Hanfeatic  cities,  arid  made 
the  moll  rapid  advances  in  opulence  and  population.  Its 
territory  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Livonia  and 
Finland  ;  and  comprifed  great  part  of  the  province  of 
Archangel,  and  a  large  dillrift  beyond  the  north-vveflern 
limits  of  Siberia.  So  extenlive  was  its  dominion,  Co  great 
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its  power,  and  fo  impregnable  its  foliation,  as  to  give  rife 
to  a  proverb,  “  Who  can  refill  the  gods,  and  Great  Nov¬ 
gorod  ?”  In  the  year  1471,  Ivan  Vafiiiievitch  I.  afferted 
his  right  to  the  Sovereignty  of  this  principality  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  vanquished  the  troops  of  the  republic,  forced  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  acknowledge  his  claims ;  he  appointed  a  gover¬ 
nor,  who  was  permitted  to  refide  in  the  town,. and  exer- 
cifed  the  authority  formerly  veiled  in  their  own  dukes. 
But  at  this  time  they  retained  their  own  laws,  chofe 
their  own  magistrates,  and  the  governor  never  interfered 
in  public  affairs,  except  by  appeal.  Ivan,  not  Satisfied 
with  this  limited  government,  proceeded  to  extend  his 
authority,  and  in  14.77  laid  Siege  to  the  town.  The 
Subjugation  of  the  citizens  was  fo  complete,  that  it 
was  evinced  by  the  removal  of  an  enormous  bell  from 
Novgorod  to  Mofcow,  denominated  by  the  inhabitants 
“  eternal,”  and  revered  as  the  palladium  of  their  liberty, 
and  the  fymbol  of  their  privileges.  Neverthelefs,  fubjeCt 
as  it  afterwards  was  to  the  defpotifm  of  Ivan  and  his 
fucceffors,  it  Still  continued  to  be  the  largeft  and  mod 
commercial  city  in  all  Ruffia.  It  is  deferibed  accordingly 
by  Richard  Chanceler,  who  paffed  through  it  in  1554,  on 
his  way  to  Mofcow.  See  North  Pole,  p.  161.  In  its 
mod  flouridiing  condition,  it  contained  at  lead  400,000 
Souls.  In  1570,  a  confpiracy  having  been  discovered 
againd  the  government  of  Ivan  Vaffilievitch  II.  he  re¬ 
paired  thither  in  perfon,  and  appointed  a  court  of  in¬ 
quiry,  judly  denominated  the  “  tribunal  of  blood.”  On 
each  day,  during  the  interval  of  five  weeks,  more  than 
500  inhabitants  fell  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  incenfed 
defpotifm.  According  to  Some  authors,  30,000  perfons 
peridied  in  this  dreadful  carnage.  By  this  cataftrophe, 
and  fubfequent  oppreffion,  Novgorod  was  considerably 
impaired,  both  with  regard  to  Strength  and  Splendour; 
but  it  was  not  totally  obfeured,  until  Petersburg  was 
founded,  and  Peter  the  Great  transferred  thither  all  the 
commerce  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  before  centred  in 
this  city. 

The  prefent  town  is  Surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth, 
with  a  range  of  old  towers  at  regular  distances,  forming  a 
circumference  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half;  within  which 
inclofure  are  many  uninhabited  houfes,  and  much  open 
Space.  It  Stretches  on  both  Sides  of  the  Volkof,  which  is  a 
beautiful  river  of  considerable  depth  and  rapidity,  Some¬ 
what  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Windfor,  and  Separating 
the  town  into  two  divisions,  viz.  the  Trading  Part,  and 
the  Quarter  of  St.  Sophia,  which  are  united  by  a  bridge, 
partly  w'ood,  and  partly  brick.  The  former  divifion 
comprehends,  if  we  except  the  governor’s  lioufe,  a  rude 
clufter  of  wooden  habitations,  prefenting  ruined  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur.  The  latter  divifion  derives  its  ap¬ 
pellation  from  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  completed  in 
1051,  and  includes  the  fortrefs  ;  the  cathedral,  with  Some 
other  buildings,  befides  a  watte  Space,  overfpread  with 
weeds,  and  covered  with  ruins.  The  entrance  into  the 
cathedral  has  a  pair  of  brazen  gates,  ornamented  with  va¬ 
rious  figures  in  alto-relievo,  representing  the  pafiion  of 
our  Saviour,  and  other  Scriptural  hiltories ;  within  are 
twelve  maffy  piers,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls,  are  thickly 
covered  with  representations  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  various  faints.  Some  of  thefe  paintings  are 
very  ancient,  and  probably  anterior  to  the  revival  of  the 
'art  in  Italy.  Several  princes  of  the  ducal  family  of  Ruffia 
are  interred  in  this  cathedral.  According  to  Heym,  Nov¬ 
gorod,  in  1783,  contained  fixty-two  churches,  fix  con¬ 
vents,  and,  exclufively  of  twelve  public  buildings,  1512 
houfes,  of  which  only  thirty-nine  were  of  brick.  The 
population  amounted  to  3342  males,  and  3784  females  ; 
total,  7026  ;  a  great  falling-off  from  the  number  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  article.  Novgorod  is 
ninety-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaff  of  Peterlburg,  and  260 
north-weft  of  Mofcow.  Lat.  58.  35.  N.  Ion.  30.  44.  E. 

NOVGOROD'  (Niznei),  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital 
of  a  government,  Situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Oka  and 


Volga.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1222  by  the  great  duke 
Jurii,  or  George  Wfewoloditlh ;  and,  as  it  was  the  ap¬ 
panage  and  place  of  refidence  of  the  petty  Ruffian  princes, 
many  of  them  lie  buried  here.  In  this  city  are  two  ca¬ 
thedrals,  twenty-eight  pari'h-churches,  (moft  of  then- 
built  with  ftone,)  and  five  convents.  It  is  an  archbiftiop’s 
fee,  and  has  a  caftle,  furrounded  with  ftone  walls.  The 
trade  of  this  place  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  (hops  make 
a  very  liandfome  appearance,  being,  richly  furnifhed  with 
all  kinds  of  foreign  and  home  goods.  In  the  great  fire 
that  broke  out  here  in  17.15,  fome  thoufands  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  loft  their  lives.  It  is  492  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Peterlburg,  and  220  call  of  Mofcow.  Lat.  56. 18.  N.  Ion. 
48.  54.  E. 

NOVGOROD'  (Sieverlkoe),  a  government  of  Ruffia, 
hounded  on  the  north  by  the  governments  of  Smolenfk 
and  Mogilev,  on  the  north-weft  by  Mogilev,  on  the  fouth- 
weft  and  South  by  Tchernigovlkoi,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
governments  of  Orlov,  Kurlk,  and  Charkov.  About  160 
miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  72  in  breadth.  Lat.  50. 
50.  to  53.  25.  N.  Ion.  31.  24.  to  34.  34.  E. 

NOVGOROD'  (Sieverfkoi),  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  above  government:  496  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eall  of  Peterlburg,  and  264  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Mofcow. 
Lat.  52.  N.  Ion.  33.  14.  E. 

NOVGOROD'SKOI,  a  government  of  Ruffia,  fo  called 
from  Novgorod,  the  capital  ;  bounded  011  the  north  bv 
the  government  of  Oionetz,  on  the  north-well  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Peterlburg,  on  the  South-weft  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Plkov,  on  the  South -eaft  by  that  of  Tver,  and  0:1 
the  eaft  by  the  government  of  Vologda;  its  length  about- 
320  miles,  its  mean  breadth  about  160.  Lat.  57.  10.  to  61. 
10.  N.  Ion.  29.  39.  E. 

NO'VI,  a  town  of  Italy.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  French  and  the  allied  forces  of  Ruffia 
and  Aultria,  on  the  15th  of  Augull,  1799,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious.  See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii. 
p.  839.  Novi  is  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Genoa,  and 
ten  fouth-eaft  of  Alexandria.  Lat.  44.  47.  N.  Ion.  8.  48.  E. 

NO'VI,  a  fortified  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Unna  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Carllladt,  and 
Seventy  north-weft  of  Serajo. 

NO'VI  (Alt),  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  Unna,  oppofite  Novi. 

NO'VI  BASA'R.  See  Jeni-Ba-sar,  vol.  x. 

NO'VI  BUN'DER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat: 
forty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Puttan  Sumnauf. 

NOV'ICE,  J'.  [Fr.  from  novitins,  Lat.  The  word  is  very 
old  in  the  French  language.  Huloet  gives  our  word  in 
the  form  of  noplace,  with  the  Lat.  neophitus,  a  neophyte.]' 
One  not  acquainted  with  any  thing  ;  a  frefh  man  ;  one 
in  the  rudiments  of  any  knowledge. — In  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  militia,  novicii  or  novitii,  were  the  young  raw  Sol¬ 
diers,  difringuilhed  Ity  this  appellation  from  the  veterans. 
And  in  the  ancient  orders  of  knighthood  there  were  no¬ 
vices,  or  clerks  in  arms,  who  went  through  a  kind  of  ap- 
prenticelhip  before  they  were  admitted  knights.  Chambers. 
See  Knighthood,  vol.  xi. 

I  am  quite  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade; 

The  fool  of  love,  tin  practis’d  to  perfuade.  Dry  ilcn. 

Novice  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  monafteries,  fora 
religious,  yet  in  his  or  her  year  of  probation,  and  who 
has  not  made  the  vows. — In  fome  convents  the  Superior 
has  the  direftion  of  the  novices.  In  nunneries  the  novices 
wear  a  white  veil,  the  reft  a  black  one.  A  novice  is  not 
efteemed  dead  in  law,  but  is  capable  of  inheriting  till  the 
time  of  aCtual  profefiion  ;  nor  can  his  benefices  lie  taken 
away  during  the  year  of  probation,  without  his  confent. 
Chambers. 

Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be;  as  thofe  cheek-rofes 
Proclaim  you  are  no  lefs  !  can  you  fo  Head  me. 

As  bring  me  to  the  fight  of  Ifabella, 

A  novice  of  this  place  ?  Shake Jp care's  Meaf.  for  Meaf. 
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NOV'ICE,  culj.  [from  the  fubffi.  or  move  properly  the 
fubft.  itfelf  ufed  as  an  adjeftive.]  Suitable  to  a  novice  : 

The  wifelt,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loath,  with  novice  modefty.  Milton. 

NOVICE'SHIP,  /  The  Hate  of  a  novice.  Scott. 
NOVI'CIATE,  or  Novitiate,/  The  ftate  of  a  novice  ; 
the  time  in  which  the  rudiments  are  learned. — This  is  lo 
great  a  mafterpiece  in  fin,  that  lie  mud  have  palled  his  ty- 
rocinium  or  novitiate  in  finning,  before  he  come  to  this,  be 
he  never  fo  quick  a  proficient.  South. — The  time  fpent  in 
a  religious  lioufe,  by  way  of  trial,  before  the  vow  is  taken. 
—None  were  admitted  into  this  order,  but  after  a  long 
and  laborious  noviciate.  Burke's  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hifi.— 
The  noviciate  lalts  a  year  at  lead;  in  foroe  hoiifes  more. 
It  is  efteemed  the  bed  of  the  civil  death  of  a  novice,  who 
expires  to  the  world  by  profeffion.  Chambers. — The  houfe 
or  place  where  novices  are  inltrufted. — In  this  fenfe,  the 
vQviciatc  is  frequently  a  cloifter  feparate  from  the  grand 
dormitory.  Chambers.  —  Once  ufed  by  Addifon,  impro¬ 
perly,  for  a  novice. — The  abbefs  had  been  informed  the 
night  before  of  all  that  had  palled  between  her  noviciate 
and  father  Francis.  SpeStator,  N°  164. 

NOVIGRAD',  a  town  of  Hungary,  with  a  caftle.  It 
gives  name  to  a  county,  but  is  of  no  great  confequence : 
twelve  miles  north  of  Waitzen,  and  fourteen  ealt  of  Gran. 

NOVIGRAD',  a  town  of  Sclavonia :  forty-five  miles 
north  of  Kraliovavelika. 

NOVIGRAD',  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  fituated  on  a  bay 
to  which  it  gives  name :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Scardona. 
Lat.  44.28.  N.  Ion.  17.  32.  E. 

NOVIGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Ilindooltan,  in  Dooab : 
thirty  miles  weft  of  Canoge. 

NOVIODU'NUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
i£dui,  commodioully  feated  on  the  Liguris:  the  Nivernum 
of  Antonine.  Now  Nevers,  in  France,  on  the  Loire. — A 
fecond,  of  the  Aulerci  Diablintes,  in  Gallia  Celtica; 
called  Noningcntum  Rotrudiun  by  the  moderns.  Now  No- 
gent  le  Rotrou,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Perche.- — A  third, 
of  the  Bituriges  ;  now  Nneve  Jur  Baranion,  a  village  fif¬ 
teen  miles  to  the  north  of  Bourges,  towards  Orleans. — A 
fourth,  of  Mcefia  Inferior,  fituated  on  the  liter;  now 
Nivorz,  in  Beffarabia. — A  fifth,  of  Pannonia  Superior; 
now  Gurhfeld,  in  Carinthia. — A  fixth,  called  alfo  Novio- 
dunum  Sueffwnum,  and  Angvfta  Suejfionnm.- — A  feventb, 
of  the  Veromandui,  in  Gallia  Belgica  ;  now  No, yon,  on  the 
borders  of  Picardy,  in  France. 

NOVIOM'AGUS.  See  Neomagus,  vol.  xvi. 
NOVIORE'GUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Aquitanic^,  between  Tamnum  and  Mediolanum 
Santonum  ;  twelve  miles  from  the  firft,  and  fifteen  from 
the  fecond.  Now  Royon,  in  France. 

NO'VION,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardenne  :  fix  miles  north  of  Rethel. 

NOVISEL'LO,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube  : 
four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bacs. 

NOVI'TA,  or  Real  el  Novita,  a  town  of  South 
America,  capital  of  a  diltrift  in  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Grenada,  annexed  to  the  province  of  Ciioco :  160  miles 
north  of  Popayan,  and  140  fouth-fouth-vvell  of  Santa  Fe 
de  Antioquia.  Lat.  5.  4.  N.  Ion.  76.  16.  W. 

NOVI'TIOUS,  adj.  [novitius,  Lat.]  Newly  invented. — 
What  is  now  taught  by  the  church  of  Rome,  is,  as  un¬ 
warrantable,  fo  a  novitious  interpretation.  Pearfon  on  the 
Creed,  Art.  9. 

NOVI'TO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
fix  miles  north  of  Girace. 

NOV'ITY,  /  [novitas,  Lat.]  Newnefs;  novelty. — Some 
conceive  file  might  not  yet  be  certain  that  only  man  was 
privileged  with  fpeech  ;  and,  being  in  the  novily  of  the 
creation  and  unexperience  of  all  things,  might  not  be 
affrighted  to  hear  a  ferpent  fpeak.  Brown.- — It  remaineth 
that  we  ftedfaffly  believe,  not  only  that  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  all  the  holt  of  them,  were  made,  and  fo  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  creation,  or  an  adtual  and  immediate  de- 
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pendence  of  all  things  on  God  ;  but  alfo,  that  all  things 
were  created  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  at  the. fame  time,  which  are  delivered  unto  us  in  the 
books  of  Mofes  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  fo  acknowledge 
a  novily,  or  no  long  exigence,  of  the  creature.  Pearjon  on 
the  Creed. 

NO'VIUM,  the  ancient  name  of  Noya  in  Spain. 

NOUL,  or  Noll,  f.  [hnol,  Sax.  a  top,  a  head  ;  nol. 
Germ.]  The  crown  or  top  of  the  head  ;  the  head  itfelf : 
Then  came  October,  full  of  merry  glee  ; 

For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  mult.  Spenfer. 

Softly,  quoth  thelfeward,  it  lieth  all  in  thy  noil, 

Both  wit  and  wyfdom.  Hifi.  of  Beryn,  1524. 

NOULD,  or  Ne  Would.  Would  not : 

His  enemie 

Had  kindled  fuch  coles  of  difpleafure, 

That  the  goodman  nould  Hay  his  leafure, 

But  home  him  halted  with  furious  heate.  Spenfer. 

NOVLEN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Vologda,  near  the  lake  Kubenlkoe  :  thirty-two  miles 
north-welt  of  Vologda. 

NOULLEAU'  (John-Baptilt),  a  French  ecclefiaftic,  difi- 
tinguifhed  by  his  zealous  labours  as  a  preacher,  as  well  as 
his  praftical  and  devotional  writings,  was  defeended  from 
a  refpeftable  family,  and  bornat  St,  Brieux  in  the  year  16,04. 
He  was  inltrufted  in  grammar-learning  at  his  native  place, 
and  went  through  his  courfes  of  rhetoric  and  philofophy 
at  Rennes.  Afterwards  he  ftudied  divinity  during  three 
years  in  the  college  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at 
Nantes,  and  during  other  three  years  at  the  college  of 
Navarre.  At  the  age  "of  twenty,  he  entered  into  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  priells  of  the  oratory,  where  he  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  by  the  fanftity  and  aufterity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  great  zeal  with  which  he  performed  the  functions  of 
a  mifiionary-preacher.  In  the  year  1639,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Brieux  ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  railed  to  the  higher  dignity  of  prebend  of 
the  fame  church.  In  the  year  1641,  he  officiated  as  a 
miflionary,  with  other  priefts  of  the  fame  congregation, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Nicholas  de  Harlay,  bifliop  of  St.  Maloes  5 
and  then  repaired  to  Paris,  where  his  pulpit-fervices  at- 
t rafted  much  attention  in  the  churches  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Lawrence.  He  made  ufe  of  the  utmofl  freedom,  as 
well  as  fervour,  in  declaiming  againfl  vice  and  iniquity 
of  every  defeription ;  and  appears  fometimes  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  much  relentment  by  his  perfonalities.  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  cafe  during  the  feffions  of  the  dates  of 
St.  Brieux;  where  he  gave  fuch  offence  to  M.  Boucheraf, 
afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  that  he  complained  of 
his  conduct  to  the  bifliop,  M.  de  la  Barde.  In  public,  the 
bifhop  excufed  what  he  had  faid,  attributing  it  to  the  too 
great  warmth  of  his  honeft  zeal ;  but  he  privately  repri¬ 
manded  M.  Noulleau,  who  anfwered,  that  truth  was  dearer 
to  him  than  life,  and  proceeded  with  his  accultomed 
energy  in  preaching  againfl  whatever  he  found  amifs.  In 
1647,  he  provoked  the  difpleafure  of  the  bifhop  by  boldly 
undertaking  the  defence  of  the  official  of  his  court,  whom 
the  prelate  had  too  haftily  excommunicated.  But  what 
incenfed  that  prelate  againfl  him  beyond  forgivenefs,  was 
his  publication,  in  1666,  of  a  zealous  treatiie  in  defence 
of  the  Janlenifl  caufe,  entitled  “  Chriftian  and  Ecclefiaf- 
tical  Politics,  addrefied  to  the  Members  of  the  General 
Afiembly  of  the  Clergy  in  1665  and  1666,”  i2ino.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  the  bifhop  interdicted 
him  from  entering  the  pulpit ;  againfl  whofe  fentence  he 
entered  an  inefFeftual  appeal.  He  now  had  recourfe  to 
the  prefs  a  fecond  time,  in  defence  of  himfelf  and  caufe,  by 
pubiifhing  a  “  Treatiie  on  the  Neceffity  for  Conferences, 
and  mutual  Communications,  among  Ecclefialtics,  of  the 
Refuit  of  their  Studies,”  Sec.  Being,  by  the  interdift  of 
his  bifhop,  prohibited  from  preaching  in  the  churches,  he 
ventured  to  preach  in  the  llreets  and  public  places,  till 
M.  de  la  Barde  at  length  prohibited  him  from  exercifing 
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any  of  the  ecclefiaftical  functions  in  his  diocefe.  He  now 
pub! idled  various  pieces  in  vindication  of  himfelf  againft 
the  hardi  proceeding  of  his  diocefan  ;  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  recall-  of  the  interdifl.  His  zeal,  however,  to 
officiate  in- his  clerical  character,  led  him  to  take  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  more  than  feven  leagues  every  day  during  three 
years,  to  St.  Quel,  in  the  diocefe  of  Dol,  where  he  was 
permitted  to  preach  without  moleftation.  The  fatigue 
attending  thefe  journeys,  together  with  the  rigorous  au- 
Heri ties  which  he  continued  to  practife,  were  more  than 
Iris  confiitutional  ftrength  was  able  to  bear;  and  he  fell  a 
iacrifice  to  them  about  the  year  1672,  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
eight.  He  publifhed,  3.  An  Alliance  againfl  Blafphemers, 
See.  164.5,  4-to.  4..  Devotional  Exercifes,  fame  date.  5. 

The  Spirit  of  Chriflianity  deduced  from  a  Hundred  feledl 
Expreffions  of  Jefus  Chrift,  1664..  6.  The  Spirit  of  Chril- 

tianity  deduced  from  an  Expofition  of  the  Law  of  Mofes, 
conjointly  with  the  Gofpel,  &c.  the  fame  date.  7.  The 
Spirit  of  Chriflianity  difplayed  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mafs.  8.  The  Spirit  of  Chriflianity  exemplified  in  the 
Conduft  of  a  real  Penitent.  9.  An  Idea  of  -a  genuine 
Chriftian.  10.  A  multitude  of  controverfial  pamphlets, 
in  Latin  and  French,  among  which  was  a  collection  of 
“  Various  Pieces,  in  fupport  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church,”  1665,  4-to.  Gen.  Bing . 

NOUN,  J'.  [old  Fr.  from  nomen,  Lat.],  The  name  of  any 
thing  in  grammar.  See  Grammar,  vol.  viii.  p.  764.. — A 
r.ovn  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  whether  fubftance,  mode,  or 
relation,  which  in  fpeech  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  fame  when 
there  is  occafion  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it,  or 
to  exprefs  any  relation  it  has  to  any  other  thing.  Clarke. — 
Thou  haft  men  about  thee,  that  ufually  talk  of  a  noun 
and  a  verb,  and  fuch  abominable  words  as  no  chriftian  ear 
can  endure  to  hear.  ShakeJ’peare's  Hen.  VI. 

The  boy,  w’ho  fcarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 
To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declin’d  a  noun.  Dryden. 

NO'VO  MIRGOROD',  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Ekaterinoflav  :  136  miles  weft-north-w'eft  of 
Ekaterinoflav.  Lat.  48.40.  N.  ion.  21.  44.  E. 

NO'VO  SERGIEVSKA'IA,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Upha,  on  the  Samara:  fixty  miles  north- 
weft  of  Orenburg. 

NOVODVA'R,  a  town  of  Hungary:  four  miles  north 
of  Cfakathurn. 

NOVOGRIGOREV'SKOE,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Ekaterinoflav :  feventy-two  miles  north- 
weft  of  Cherfon. 

NOVOGRO'DEK,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  otherwife  called  Black  Ruffia, 
Situated  on  a  hill.  It  is  not  very  large;  but  includes  fe- 
veral  popifh  and  Ruffian  convents.  Befides  a  provincial 
diet,  an  inferior  court  of  judicature,  a  high  tribunal, 
after  the  model  of  that  of  Wilna,  is  held  alternately  here 
and  at  Minfk,  which  continues  ft ttingfor  five  months  every 
year.  It  is  two  hundred  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Konigf- 
berg,  two  hundred  eaft-north-eaft  of  Warfaw',  and  fixty- 
eight  caft  of  Grodno.  Lat.  53.  33.  N.  Ion.  26.  E. 

NO'VO  I,  a  fmall  ifland  in  theCafpian  Sea.  Lat.  44.  50.  N. 
Ion.  51. 54.  E. 

NO'VOI  LEBIAZE'I,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Kolivan,  on  the  Irtifch:  220  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Kolivan.  Lat.  51.  25.  N.  Ion.  78.  24.  E. 

NOVOMI AS'TO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
"of  Rava  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rava. 

NOVOMOS'KOVSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Dnieper  :  fixteen  miles 
north  of  Ekaterinoflav.  Lat.  48.  30.  N.  Ion.  35.  12.  E. 

NOVOM'ST,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod  Sieverfkoe :  fixty  miles  north- weft  of  Novgorod 
Sieverfkoi.  Lat.  52.  35.  N.  Ion.  22.  o.  E. 

NOVORZEV',  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Pfkov,  on  the  river  Uda  :  fixty-four  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Pfkov.  Lat.  57.  N.  Ion,  29. 26.  E. 
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NOVOSEL',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania, 
on  the  Mariza  :  twenty-fix  miles  weft  of  Filipopoli. 

NOVOSIL',  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Tula:  forty-four  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Tula.  Lat. 
53.  5.  N.  Ion.  36.  54.  E. 

NOVOSLO'VO,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolivan  :  feventy-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kraf- 
noiarfle,  and  fixty-four  north-north-weft  of  Abakanflc. 

NOVOTALET'ZKOI,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kolivan,  on  the  Irtifch:  forty-eight  miles  eaft 
of  Semipolatnoi. 

NOVOTZURUCH  ATUEV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Irktufk,  on  the  Argun  :  132  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Nertchinlk. 

NOVOUSO'LE,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  on  the  Kama  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Solikamlk. 

NOUP  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Weftra.  Lat.  59.  N.  Ion.  2.  56.  W. 

NOU'PRA,  a  mountain  of  Thibet:  fifty-one  miles 
fouth- weft  of  Lafla. 

NOURDY'A,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan  :  10S  miles  fouth  of  Mefchid. 

_ NOU'RICE,  /I  [French.]  A  nurfe.— It  ffiall  be  expe¬ 
dient,  that  a  noble  man’s  fon,  in  his  infancye,  have  with 
him  continuallye  onely  fuch  as  may  accuftome  him,  by 
little  and  little,  to  fpeake  pure  and  elegant  Latin  :  the 
nourifes,  and  other  women  about  him,  if  it  be  poffible,  to 
do  the  fame.  Sir  T.  Elyot's  Gov. 

Cambden  !  the  nourice  of  antiquitie. 

And  Lanterne  unto  late  fucceeding  age.  Spcnf.  R.  of  Time. 

To  NOUR'ISH,  v.  a.  [nourrir,  Fr.  nutrio,  Lat.]  To  in- 
creafe  or  fupport  by  food,  or  aliment  of  any  kind. — You 
are  to  honour,  improve,  and  perfeft,  the  fpirit  that  is 
within  you  :  you  are  to  prepare  it  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  to  nourijh  it  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  virtue, 
to  adorn  it  with  good  works,  and  to  make  it  as  holy  and 
heavenly  as  you  can.  Law. 

Through  her  nonrijh'd  powers,  enlarg’d  by  thee. 

She  fprings  aloft.  Thomfon's  Summer. 

To  fupport;  to  maintain. — Pharaoh’s  daughter  took  him 
up,  and  nnurijhed  him  for  her  own  fon.  Ads,  vii.  21. 

Him  will  I  follow,  and  this  houfe  forgo, 

That  nourijh t  me  a  maid.  Chapman. 

To  encourage;  to  foment.  Out  of  vfe. — Yet  to  nourijh  and 
advance  the  early  virtue  of  young  perfons,  was  his  more 
chofen  defire.  Fell. — Gorgias  hired  loldiers,  and  nourifhed 
war  continually  with  the  Jews.  2  Mac.  x.  14. 

In  Toothing  them,  we  nourijh  ’gainft  our  fenate 

The  cockle  of  rebellion.  Shakefpeare. 

To  train,  or  educate. —  I  travel  not,  neither  do  I  nourijh 
up  young,  nor  bring  up  virgins.  Ifa.  xxiii.  4. — To  pro¬ 
mote  growth  or  ftrength,  as  food. — in  vegetables  there  is 
one  part  more  nourilhing  than  another;  as  grains  and 
roots  nourijh  more  than  their  leaves.  Bacon. 

To  NOUR'ISH,  v.n.  To  gain  nourifinnent.  Unufual. — 
Fruit-trees  grow  full  of  mofs,  which  is  caufed  partly  by 
the  coldnefs  of  the  ground,  whereby  the  parts  nourijh  lefs. 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hi  ft. 

NOUR'ISH,  f.  [from  the  verb.]  A  nurfe.— Athens  was 
called  nourijh  of  philofophers  wife.  Lydgate's  Trag.  of  J  . 
Boc/tas. 

NOUR'ISHABLE,  adj.  Sufceptive  of  nouriftunent. — 
Thefe  are  the  bitter  herbs,  wherewith  if  we  ftiall  eat  this 
paflover,  we  (hall  find  it  moft  wholefome  and  nourijhablc 
unto  us  to  eternal  life.  Bp.  Hull's  Remains. — The  chyle  is 
mixed  herewith,  partly  for  its  better  converfion  into  blood, 
and  partly  for  its  more  ready  adhefion  to  all  the  nourijhablc 
parts.  Grew's  Cofmolegy. 

NOUR'ISHER,  J'.  The  perfon  or  thing  that  nourifhes. 
—  Sleep,  chief  nourjher  in  life’s  feaft.  Shakefpeare. —  A 
reftorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourjher  of  thine  old  age.  Ruth. 

—  Milk* 
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— Milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  is  a  great  nourijher,  and  a  good 
remedy  in  confumptions.  Bacon's  Nat.  Ilift . — Bran  and 
fwine’s-dung  laid  up  together  to  rot,  is  a  very  great  nou~ 
rijher  and  comforter  to  a  fruit-tree.  Bacon. 

Thefe  bounties,  which  our  nourijher  hath  caus’d 
The  earth  to  yield.  Milton's  P.  L. 

NOUR'ISHMENT,  f.  That  which  is  given  or  received, 
in  order  to  the  fupport  or  increafe  of  growth  or  llrength; 
food;  fiiftenance ;  nutriment. — ■'When  the  nouri/hment 
grows  unfit  to  be  affimilated,  or  the  central  heat  grows 
too  feeble  to  affimilate  it,  the  motion  ends  in  confufion, 
putrefaction,  and  death.  Newton's  Optichs. — Nutrition  ; 
fupport  of  ftrength. — The  limbs  are  exhaufted  by  what  is 
called  an  atrophy,  and  grow'  lean  and  thin  by  a  defeat  of 
nouri/hment,  occafioned  by  an  inordinate  lcorbutick  or  er- 
ratick  heat.  Blachmore. 

By  temperance  taught, 

In  what  thou  eat’ll  and  drink’ll;  leeking  from  thence 
Due  nouri/hment,  no  gluttonous  delight.  Milton. 

Suftentation;  fupply  of  things  needful. — He  inftru&eth 
them,  that  as  in  the  one  place  they  ufed  to  refrelh  their 
bodies,  fo  they  may  in  the  other  learn  to  leek  the  nourijh- 
■mcnt  of  their  fouls.  Hooker. 

NOUR'ITURE,  f.  [French.  This  was  afterwards  con¬ 
trasted  to  nurture.}  Education  ;  inftitution. — Repaying 
thankfully  the  nouriture  which  themfelves  received  whiles 
they  were  young.  Bryjket's  DiJ'c.  of  Civ.  Life,  1606. — This 
trade  alfo,  connected  at  the  root,  deriving  its  nouriture 
from  the  fame  fources,  mull  have  come  within  the  fphere 
of  the  fame  attraction.  Pownall  on  Anliq.  1782. 

Thither  the  great  magician  Merlin  came, 

As  was  his  ufe,  oftimes  to  vifit  me ; 

For  he  had  charge  my  difcipline  to  frame, 

And  tutors  nouriture  to  overfee.  Spenfer. 

NOUR'RY  (Nicholas  le),  a  learned  French  benediftine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  waas  born  at 
Dieppe  in  the  year  1647.  He  took  the  vows  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  ;  and  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy 
of  ecclefiaftical  antiquities,  in  which  he  made  a  very  fuc- 
cefsful  progrefs.  He  united  with  father  Garet,  of  the 
fame  community,  in  editing  the  works  of  Cafliodorus  ; 
and  to  his  pen  is  the  learned  world  indebted  for  the  life 
of  the  author,  together  with  the  prefaces  and  tables 
•which  accompany  this  edition.  He  now  removed  to 
Rouen,  where  he  joined  fathers  John  du  Chefne  and  Ju¬ 
lian  Ballaife,  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  a  new  edition  of 
the  works  of  St.  Ambroie ;  which  undertaking  he  after¬ 
wards  continued  at  Paris,  in  connection  with  father  James 
de  Frifches.  The  firft  volume  of  this  work  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1686,  and  the  lecond  in  1691.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  this  talk,  father  le  Nourry  directed  his  attention  to 
the  authors  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  pub- 
lithed  at  Lyons  in  1677,  in  27  vols.  folio,  by  Marguerin 
de  la  Bigne.  The  refult  of  his  application  was  a  w’ork, 
entitled  “  Apparatus  ad  Bibliothecam  Patrum,”  in  2 
vols.  8vo.  which  were  afterwards  printed  in  a  folio  volume 
at  Paris,  in  1703,  and  ended  with  St.  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  In  1715,  he  gave  a  lecond  volume  in  folio,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  Latin  authors  of  the  third  century,  and  ending 
with  LaClantius.  This  work  confilts  of  a  variety  of  dif- 
lertations,  abounding  in  curious  and  learned  refearches 
relative  to  the  lives,  writings,  and  opinions,  of  the  fathers  ; 
in  which  he  has  thrown  much  light  on  numerous  difficult 
paffages  in  their  refpeCtive  works.  It  was  his  with  to 
have  purfued  the  fame  plan  with  refpeCt  to  the  reft  of  the 
fathers,  and  even  to  havegpven  a  new  edition  of  the  whole 
-Bibliotheca;  but  his  advanced  age,  and  other  circum- 
itances,  prevented  him  from  profecuting  fuch  laborious 
undertakings.  In  the  year  1710,  he  publilhed  the  trea- 
t i le  “  De  Mortibus  Perlecutorum,”  in  8vo.  with  a  diffier- 
tation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  the 
production  of  Ladtantius,  but  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
JLucius  Ccccilius.  Though  his  arguments  in  fupport  of 
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his  hypothefis  were  far  from  being  fatisfadlory  to  the 
learned,  yet  they  awarded  due  praife  to  the  editor  for  his 
felicity  in  elucidating  doubtful,  difficult,  and  obfcure, 
palfages,  and  his  neat  explanation  of  the  fentiments  of  the 
author.  Father  Nourry  died  at  Paris  in  1724,  at  the  age 
of  feventy-feven,  equally  efteemed  for  his  piety  and  ami¬ 
able  manners,  as  he  was  refpedted  for  his  knowledge  and 
erudition.  Dupin  lays  of  him,  that  <!  his  ftyle  is  limple, 
pure,  and  ealy.  He  is  exact  in  his  citations,  modeft  in  his 
criticilms,  and  judicious  in  his  conjedtures.”  Dupin  anil 
Moreri. 

To  NOUR'SLE,  v.  a.  [nourir,  Fr.  See  alfo  To  Nousle.] 
To  nurfe-up  ;  to  breed;  to  educate: 

Whether  ye  lift  him  traine  in  chivalry, 

Or  nourjle  up  in  lore  of  learn’d  philofophy.  Spenjer. 

NOUR  SLING,  f.  The  creature  nurfed,  nurfiing. — A 
little  nourflinp-  of  the  humid  air.  Spenjer. 

NOUS  SHE'HR,  a  town  of  Afiafic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania  ;  anciently  called  Nyffa.  It  is  forty  miles  foutli- 
eaft  of  Kir-ffiehr. 

NOU'SIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  c.f 
Abo  :  ten  miles  north-north-weft  of  Biorneborg. 

NOU'SKERY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore:  fifty- 
five  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Lahore. 

To  NOU'SLE,  v.  a.  [the  fame  with  nuzzle;  and  both, 
in  their  original  import,  corrupted  from  nurfle .]  To  nurfe- 
up.— Bald  friars  and  knavifh  lhavelings  fought  to  nouj'el 
the  common  people  in  ignorance,  left,  being  once  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  truth  of  things,  they  would  in  time 
fmelloutthe  untruth  of  their  packed  pelt  and  malfe-penny 
religion.  E.  K.  on  Spenfer' s  Shep.  Cal. 

Mothers,  who,  to  novfe  up  their  babes, 

Thought  nought  too  curious.  Shake fpeare's  Pericles. 

NOU'TRA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  Near  it  are  fome 
gold-mines:  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Cracow. 

NOUTOOKOOAGAN',  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  St.  John’s  Lake  in  lat.  48.  26.  N.  Ion.  72.  38.  W. 

NOUVEL'LE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
Chaleur  Bay. 

NOUVELLE  EGLI'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais :  four  miles  ealt  of  Calais. 

NOU'VION,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aifne  :  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Vervins. 

NOU'VION,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  di!lri6t  of 
Abbeville.  The  place  contains  623,  and  the  canton  9856, 
inhabitants. 

NO'VUM,  f.  [probably  corrupted  from  novem,  Lat.  fo 
called  becaule  it  required  nine  to  play  at  it.  There  are 
nine  perfons  on  the  ftage  when  the  following  example  is 
fpoken.]  A  game  at  dice  : 

Change  your  game  for  dice  ; 

We  are  a  full  number  for  novum.  Green's  Tu  quoque. 

NO'VUS  PO'RTUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port  on 
the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Albion,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Trifan  ton  and  the  promontory  Cantrum, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

NOW,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Der¬ 
went,  about  nine  miles  north  of  Bakewell,  in  the  county 
of  Derbyf 

NOW,  adv.  [nu,Sax.]  At  this  time;  at  the  time  prefent. 
— Thy  fervants’  trade  hath  been  about  cattle,  from  our 
youth  even  until  now.  Gen.  xlvi.  34. — Refer  all  the  actions 
of  this  fiiort  and  dying  life  to  that  ftate  which  will  lhortly 
begin,  but  never  have  an  end  ;  and  this  will  approve  it- 
felf  to  be  wifdom  at  lall,  whatever  the  world  judge  of  it 
now.  Ti/lotfon. — Now  that  languages  abound  with  words 
Handing  for  fuch  combinations,  an  ufual  way  of  getting 
thefe  complex  ideas,  is  by  the  explication  of  thofe  terms 
that  Hand  for  them.  Locke. — A  patient  of  mine  is  now 
living,  in  an  advanced  age,  that  thirty  years  ago  did,  at 
feveral  times,  call  up  from  the  kings  a  large  quantity  of 
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blood:  Blachmore. — A  little  while  ago;  almoft  at  the  pre- 
fent  time  : 

They,  that  but  now  for  honour  and  for  plate 

Made  the  tea  blulh  with  blood,  relign  their  hate.  Waller. 

But  now  the  blood  of  tw'enty  thoufand  men 

Bid  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled.  Shaliefpeare . 

At  one  time  ;  at  another  time. — Now  high,  now  low,  now 
mailer  up,  now  mifs.  Pope.- — It  is  fometimes  a  particle  of 
connexion,  like  the  French  or,  and  Latin  autem ;  as,  If 
this  be  true,  he  is  guilty  ;  now  this  is  true,  therefore  he 
is  guilty. — The  only  motives  that  can  be  imagined  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  laws,  are  either  the  value  and  certainty  of  re¬ 
wards,  or  an  apprehenflon  of  juilice  and  feverity.  Now 
neither  of  thefe,  exclulive  of  the  other,  is  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  obedience  to  God.  Rogers. — Now  whatfoever 
he  did  or  fullered,  the  end  thereof  was  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  our  iniquities  had  flint 
up.  llooher. — Then  cried  they  all  again,  faying,  Not  this 
man,  but  Barabbas;  note  Barabbas  was  a  robber.  St.John. 

• — Helim  bethought  himfelf,  that  the  firft  day  of  the  full 
moon  of  the  month  Tizpa,  was  near  at  hand.  Now  it  is 
a  received  tradition  among  the  Perlians,  that  the  fouls  of 
t  he  royal  family,  wdio  are  in  a  ftate  of  blifs,  do,  on  the  firft 
full  moon  after  their  deceafe,  pal’s  through  the  eaftern  gate 
of  the  black  palace.  AddiJ'on's  Guardian. 

The  praile  of  doing  well 
Is  to  the  ear  as  ointment  to  the  line'll. 

Now  if  fome  flies,  perchance,  however  fmall. 

Into  the  alabaiter  urn  fliould  fall, 

The  odours  die.  Prior. 

After  this ;  fince  things  are  fo,  in  familiar  fpeech. — How 
ilitill  any  man  diftinguifh  now  betwixt  a  parafite  and  a  man 
of  honour,  where  hypocrify  and  intereft  look  fo  like  duty 
and  affe&ion  t  L'Eftrange. 

Now  and  then ;  at  onetime  and  another  uncertainly. 
This  word  means,  with  regard  to  time,  what  is  meant  by 
here  and  there  with  relpeft  to  place. — A  moll  effe&ual  ar¬ 
gument  againfl  fpontaneous  generation  is,  that  there  is  no 
new  f’pecies  produced,  w'hich  would,  now  and  then  happen, 
were  there  any  fuch  thing.  Bay. — He  who  refolves  to  walk 
by  the  gofpel  rule  of  forbearing  all  revenge,  will  have  op¬ 
portunities  every  now  and  then  to  exercife  his  forgiving 
temper.  Attcrbury. — They  now  and  then  appear  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  religion,  and  avoid  fome  fcandalous  enormities. 
Rogers. — Applied  to  places  confidered  as  they  rife  to  no¬ 
tice  and  fucceflion. — A  mead  here,  there  a  heath,  and  now 
and  then  a  wood.  Drayton. 

NOW,  /!  Prefent  moment.  A  poetical  vfe : 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  pail ; 

But  an  eternal  nou-  does  ever  laft.  Cowley. 

She  vanilh’d,  we  can  fcarcely  fay  flie  dy’d, 

For  but  a  now  did  heaven  and  earth  divide  : 

This  moment  perfeft  health,  the  next  was  death.  Drydcn. 
Not  lefs  ev’n  in  this  defpicable  now 

Than  when  my  name  fill’d  Africk  with  affrights.  Dryden. 

NOW'-A-DAYS,  ado.  [This  word,  though  common, 
and  tiled  by  the  befl  writers,  is  perhaps  barbarous.]  In 
the  prefent  age. — Reafon  and  love  keep  little  company  to¬ 
gether  now-a-days.  Shaluj'peare' s  Midf.  Night's  Dream. — 
It  was  a  veltal  and  a  virgin  fire,  and  differed  as  much  from 
that  wdiich  paffes  by  this  name  now-a-days  as  the  vital  heat 
from  the  burning  of  a  fever.  South. 

What  men  cf  fpirit  now-a-days 
Come  to  give  fober  judgment  of  new  plays.  Garrick. 

NOW'A  GROD'LA,  a  towm  of  Poland,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Braclaw :  thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Braclaw. 

NOWA'DA,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  twenty-two  miles 
fouth  of  Ghidore. — -Another  town  of  Bengal :  fix  miles 
fiouth  of  Curruckdeah. — Another,  eighteen  miles  fouth 
of  Burdwan. — Another,  feventeen  miles  north  ofToree. 
—Another,  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ramgur. 
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NOWA'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Bahar.  Lat.  24.  53.  N.  Ion.  85.4.3.  E. 

NOWADA'H,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  fifty-four  miles 
north-eall  of  Ramgur. 

NOWADA'H,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Bahar:  thirty 
miles  eaft  of  Gavah. — A  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Dooab  : 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Canoge. 

NOWADE'E,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  three  miles  fouth  of 
Koonda. —  A  town  of  Bengal  :  forty-fix  miles  north- 
north-wefl  of  Ramgur. 

NOW'ADY,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  fixteen  miles  weft  of 
Doefa.  Lat.  22.  58.  N.  Ion.  84. 45.  E. 

NOW'AG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Neiffe  :  five  miles  north- weft  of  Neifie. 

NOWAGE'E,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles  north 
of  Palamow. 

NOWAGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude : 
twenty-two  miles  north-well  of  Kairabad. 

NOWAGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bahraitch. 

NOWAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal  :  fifteen  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Palamow. 

NOWAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ruttunpour:  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Ruttunpo'ur. 

NOWANAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  : 
fifty-five  miles  fotith-weft  of  Patna.  Lat.  25.  23.  N.  Ion. 
84.  23.  E. 

NO  WAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  forty-three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Arrah. 

NOWAR'RA,  /.’  [Indian.]  An  eftablilhment  of  boats, 
which  is  kept  at  Datca,  for  a  defence  againlt  the  Mugs, 
and  other  plunderers.  James's  Mil.  Did. 

NO'WAY,  or  Noways,  ado.  [Dr.  Johnfon  has  hallily 
condemned  this  expreflion,  under  Nowise.  Todd.]  Not 
in  any  manner  or  degree. — Wherever  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  authorities  can  be  produced  in  fupport  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent,  though  refembling,  modes  ofexpreftion  for  the  fame 
thing,  there  is  always  a  divided  ufe ;  and  one  cannot  be 
laid  to  i’peak  barbaroufly,  or  to  oppofe  the  ufage  of  the 
language,  who  conforms  to  either  fide.  Of  this  divided 
ufe,  the  words  nowije,  noway,  and  noways,  afford  a  proper 
inllance.  Yet  our  learned  lexicographer  hath  denomi¬ 
nated  all  thole,  who  either  write  or  pronounce  the  word 
noways,  ignorant  barbarians.  Thefe  ignorant  barbarians 
(but  he  furely  hath  not  adverted  to  this  circumftance)  are 
only  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Addifon,and  Locke,  and  feve- 
ral  others  of  our  moll  eminent  writers.  This  cenfure  is 
the  more  aftonifliing,  that,  even  in  this  form,  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  repudiate,  the  meaning  affigned  to  it  is 
flriftly  conformable  to  that  which  etymology,  according 
to  his  own  explication,  would  fuggell.  Campbell's  Phil,  of 
Rhotorick. 

NOWE,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Ponte- 
relia,  on  the  Viftula:  forty  miles  fouth  of  Dantzic. 

NOWE,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Tennafee :  thirty-fix 
miles  north  of  Knoxville. 

NOWECZEIT'LY,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Ga¬ 
licia  :  twenty-eight  mites  eaft  of  Lemberg. 

NOWECZEL'KO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podolia  :  fixty- 
four  miles  north- w  eft  of  Kaminiecz. 

NOW'ED,  adj.  [none,  Fr.  from  nodatus,  Lat.]  Knotted  ; 
inwreathed.  In  heraldry,  it  is  applied  to  ferpents,  or  the 
tails  of  fuch  creatures  as  are  very  long,  and  which  are 
fometimes  reprefented  in  coat-armour  as  tied  up  in  a 
knot. — Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  barres  waved, 
Judah  a  lion  rampant,  Dan  aferpent  noiued.  Brown. 

NO'WEL,  J.  [noel,  Fr.  from  nala/is,  Lat.  “  From 
gnoul,  fignifying  a  child  in  Hebrew,  comes  the  French 
word  noel,  fignifying  the  child's  day,  (by  way  of  dillinc- 
tion,)  or  ChHJlmas-day."  Harris  on  the  53d  ch.  of  Ifaiah.] 
Aery  of  joy  ;  originally  a  fliotit  of  joy  at  Chritlmas.  Objblete. 
—And  now  cl  crieth  every  lufty  man.  Chaucer's  Franlcl. 
Tale. 

NO'WELL  (Alexander),  a  learned  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  born  at  Read  in  Lancalhire,  in 
a  the 
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the  year  1507-8.  When  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  entered  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  in  the  univeriity  of 
Oxford,  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1536, 
and  to  that  of  M.  A.  in  1540.  Before  he  took  his  laft- 
mentioned  degree,  he  was  elffted  fellow  of  his  college. 
Having  now  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
piety,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelfby  his  zeal  for  promoting 
the  reformation,  he  opened  a  fchool  in  the  city  of  Weft- 
minft'er,  where  he  educated  his  pupils  in  proteftant  prin¬ 
ciples.  About  the  year  1550,  king  Edward  VI.  granted 
him  a  licenfe  for  preaching ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  inftalled  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  made 
mailer  of  the  foundation-fchool.  In  the  firft  parliament 
of  queen  Mary’s  reign,  he  was  returned  for  Well  Looe  in 
Cornwall;  but  his  election  was  declared  void,  it  being 
determined  that,  having  by  his  prebend  a  voice  in  the 
houfe  of  convocation,  he  could  not  fit  in  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

.  No  fooner  did  the  perfecution  againft  the  proteftants 
commence,  than  he  was  marked  out,  with  other  eminent 
divines,  fora  facrifice  to  popifh  cruelty  ;  but  his  friends 
found  means  to  (heifer  him  from  the  dorm,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  a  fafe  conveyance  to  the  continent.  He  now 
repaired  to  Frankfort,  which  many  of  the  Englifh  exiles 
chofe  for  their  afylum.  After  the  acceffion  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  he  was  the  firft  of  the  proteftant  exiles  that  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  foon  obtained  feveral  confidera- 
ble  preferments.  On  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  1559- 
60,  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlefex  ; 
on  the  3d  of  February,  to  the  reflory  of  Saltwood,  with 
the  annexed  chapel  of  Hythe  in  Kent ;  and,  on  the  14th 
of  the  fame  month,  to  a  prebend  of  Canterbury;  but 
he  refigned  Saltwood  the  fame  year.  He  was  then  alfo 
reftored  to  his  prebendary  at  Weftminfler,  but  refigned  it 
the  following  year.  November  27,  1560,  he  was  elected 
dean  qf  St.  Paul’s.  Befides  this  dignity,  he  was  collated  to 
a  prebend  in  the  fame  church  ;  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
preferred  to  the  reftory  of  Hadham,  in  Hertfordfhire. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year  156a,  Nowell  was  frequently 
inthepulpit,  on  public  occaiions,  beforelarge  auditories; 
but  his  labours,  in  one  refpedl,  commenced  a  little  in- 
aufpicioufly.  On  new-year’s  day,  being  the  feftival  of 
the  Circumcifion,  he  preached  at  St.  Paul’s,  whither  the 
queen  reforted.  “Here,”  fays  Strype,  “a  remarkable 
pafl’age  happened,  as  is  recorded  by  firH.  Sydney,  who 
lived  in  thofe  times.  The  dean,  having  met  with  feveral 
fine  engravings,  reprefenting  the  ftories  and  paftions  of 
the  faints  and  martyrs,  had  placed  them  againft  the  Epif- 
tlts  and  Gofptls  of  their  refpeflive  festivals  in  a  Common 
Prayer  Book,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  richly  bound, 
and  laid  on  a  culhion,  for  the  queen’s  ufe,  in  the  place 
where  (lie  commonly  fat;  intending  it  for  a  new-year’s 
gift  to  hermajefty,  and  thinking  to  have  pleafed  her  fancy 
therewith.  But  it  had  a  quite  contrary  effect ;  for  (lie  con- 
fidered  how  this  varied  from  her  late  injunftions  and 
proclamations  againft  the  fuperftitious  ufe  of  images  in 
churches,  and  for  the  taking  away  all  fuch  reliques  of 
popery.  When  (lie  came  to  her  place,  and  had  opened 
the  book  and  faw  the  pictures,  fne  frowned  and  blufhed  ; 
and  then,  (hutting  the  book,  (of  which  feveral  took  no¬ 
tice,)  (lie  called  for  the  verger,  and  bade  him  bring  her 
the  old  book,  wherein  (lie  was  formerly  wont  to  read. 
After  fermon,  whereas  the  ufed  immediately  to  get  on 
horfeback,or  into  her  chariot,  (lie  went  Itraight  to  tiievef- 
try,  and,  applying  herds  If  to  the  dean,  thus  (he  fpoke  to 
him  :  “  Mr.  Dean,  how  came  it  to  pafs,  that  a  new  fer- 
vice-book  was  placed  on  my  cuftiion  ?”  To  which  the 
dean  anfwered,  “  May  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  I  caufed  it 
to  be  placed  there.”  Then  faid  the  queen,  “Wherefore 
did  you  l'o?”  “To  prefent  your  majefty  with  a  new- 
year’s  gift.”  “You  could  never  prefent  me  with  a  worfe.” 
“  Why  fo,  madam  ?”  “  You  know  I  have  an  averfion  to 

idolatry,  to  images  and  pictures  of  this  kind.”  “  Wherein 
is  the  idolatry,  may  it  pleafe  your  majefty  ?”  “  In  thecuts 


refembling  angels  and  faints ;  nay  grolTer  abfurdities,. 
pi  flu  res  refembling  the  bleifed  Trinity.”  “  I  meant  no 
harm,  nor  did  I  think  it  would  offend  your  majefty,  when 
I  intended  it  for  a  new-year’s  gift.”  “  You  mull  needs 
be  ignorant  then  :  have  you  forgot  our  proclamation 
againft  images,  pifhires,  and  Romilh  reliques,  in  the 
churches  ;  was  it  not  read  in  your  deanery  ?.”  “  It  was 

read  ;  but,  be  your  majefty  allured,  I  meant  no  harm 
when  I  caufed  the  cuts  to  be  bound  with  the  fervice- 
book.”  “You  muft  needs  be  very  ignorant  to  do  this 
after  onr  prohibition  of  them.”  “It  being  my  ignorance, 
your  majefty  may  the  better  pardon-me.”  “  I  am  forry 
for  it ;  yet  glad  to  hear  it  was  your  ignorance  rather  than 
your  opinion.”  “  Be  your  majefty  allured  it  was  my  igno¬ 
rance.”  “  If  fo,  Mr.  Dean,  God  grant  you  his  fpirit,  and 
more  wifdo.m  for  the  future.”  “Amen,  I  pray  God.” 
“I  pray,  Mr.  Dean,  how  came  you  by  thei'e  pictures; 
who  engraved  them  ?”  “  I  know  not  who  engraved  them; 

I  bought  them.”  “  From  whom  bought  you  them  ?” 
“  From  a  German.”  “  It  is  well  it  was  from  a  ftranger ; 
had  it  been  any  of  our  fubjefls,  welhouid  have  queftioned 
the  matter.  Pray  let  no  more  of  thefe  mi  (takes,  or  of  this 
kind,  be  committed  within  the  churches  of  our  realm 
for  the  future.”  “ThereAail  not.”  ”  Strype  adds,  that 
this  matter  occaftoned  all  the  clergy  in  and  about  London, 
and  the  churchwardens  of  each  pari(h,  to  fearch  their 
churches  and  chapels,  and  caufed  them  to  wafh  from  the 
walls  all  paintings  that  feemed  to  be  Romilh  and  idola¬ 
trous;  in  lieu  whereof  fuitable  texts  of  holy  Scripture 
were  written. 

Nowell  allb  fuftained  a  principal  part  among  the  Lent- 
preachers  at  court  before  the  queen.  Thefe  lermons  at 
court  were  on  afternoons,  that  they  might  not  interfere 
with  the  fermons  at  St.  Paul’s,  which  were  in  the  forenoon. 
But  upon  one  of  thefe,  (namely,  on  Alh-Wednefday, 
March  7,  1564-5,)  he  had  again  the  misfortune  to  offend 
hermajefty.  It  happened  that  fome  lewd,  and  in  many 
places  “  unhoneft”  or  immodeft,  book  had  lately  come 
out,  which  the  writer  was  “  not  abalhed  to  dedicate  to 
his  molt  gracious  fovereign,  et  principi  et  virgiui The 
dean  therefore  was  moved  by  this  “  unreverent  impudency 
of  the  author,”  and  by  his  “  own  due  reverence  to  his  gra¬ 
cious  fovereign,”  to  lliow  at  once  his  “  milliking  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  judgment  of  fome,  as  he  thought,  un- 
difcreet  ftibjefrs,”  who  were  pleafed  with  it;  the  author, 
as  it  feems,  had  defended  fome  of  the  fuperftitious  books 
and  cuftoms  of  popery,  which  the  preacher  condemned  ; 
but,  going  one  Itep  too  far,  and  exprelling  fome  dillike  of 
the  fign  of  the  crofs,  the  queen  called  aloud  to  him  from 
her  ciofet- window,  commanding  him  to  “  retire  from 
that  ungodly  digreffion,  and  to  return  to  his  text.” 

In  the  year  1562,  dean  Nowell  was  cholen  prolocutor 
of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  In  1564,  during  the 
difputes  between  the  churchmen  and  the  puritans  about 
veltments,  he  was  much  inclined  to  peace  and  moderation. 
He  admitted  the  lawfulnefs  of  uling  the  garments  en¬ 
joined  by  authority;  but  wilhed  them  to  be  taken  away, 
for  fear  of  the  abufe  which  they  might  occafion ;  to  ex- 
prefs  more  llrongly  a  deteftation  of  the  corrupt  and  1'u- 
perftitious  religion  of  thepapifts;  for  a  fuller  profelfion 
of  Chriftian  liberty;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  difputes 
between  brethren.  In  the  year  1572,  he  founded  a  free- 
fchool  at  Middleton,  in  his  native  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  learned  divines  who  held  fome  conferences  in  the 
Tower  with  Edmund  Campian,  which  were  publilhed  in 
1583.  In  1594,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Windfor;  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  defied  principal  of  Brazen- 
nofe  college,  Oxford.  In  the  fame  year,  he  was  created 
D.  D.  with  a  right  of  precedence  over  all  the  doftors  then 
in  the  univeriity,  both  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and 
his  dignity  in  the  church.  He  died  Feb.  13,  1601-2,  in 
the  95th  year  of  his  age,  almoft  forty  years  after  he  had 
begun  to  reckon  himfelf  an  old  man.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  very  great  age  and  frequent  licknefl'es,  fuch 
was  the  original  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  and  fuch  the 
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bl  effing  of  providence  on  a  life  of  piety,  peace,  and  tem¬ 
perance,  that  neither  his  memory  nor  any  of  his  faculties 
were  impaired;  and  to  the  lull,  it  is  faid,  he  was  able  to 
read  the  fmalleft  print  without  the  help  of  glaflfes. 

Befides  fome  controverlial  pieces  againft  the  papifts, 
Nowell  pnbliflied  three  cntechifms.  The  firft,  which  met 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  convocation,  and 
was  printed  in  1570,  at  the  joint  requeft  of  the  archbifh- 
ops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  was  entitled  “  Chriftiante 
Pietatis  prima  Inftitutio;  ad  lifum  Scholarum  Latine 
Scripta,”  4to.  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and 
tranflated  into  Englifh  and  Greek.  This  catechifm,  in  a 
book  dedicated  to  him,  is  called  “  a  hammer,  a  hatchet, 
a  fword,  an  axe,  to  beat,  to  cut  down,  to  wound,  to  de¬ 
stroy,  Antichrift,  and  all  heretics.”  The  fecond  catechifm, 
which  was  an  abridgment  of  the  firft,  was  publiib.ed  the 
fame  year,  and  is  called  by  fome  the  Middle  Catechifm. 
The  third  orfmaller  catechifm,  is  entitled  “  Catechifmus 
jparvus,  Pueris  primum,  qui  edifcatur,  proponendus  in 
Scholis,”  1572,  8  vo.  in  Latin  and  Greek,  which  was 
tranflated  into  Englifti  and  into  Hebrew.  Thus,  Chur- 
ton  notices  that  he  was  “famed  for  his  three  catechifms;” 
and  adds,  that  he  was  “  perhaps  alfo  the  compiler  of  our 
Church-catechifm.” 

Dean  Nowell  was  highly  efteemed  for  his  learning,  mo¬ 
deration,  generofity,  and  charity  to  the  poor  ;  and  gave 
an  eftate  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  the  fupport 
of  fcholai'ftiips  in  Brazen-nofe  college.  As  a  divine,  he 
was  a  conftant  and  a  fuccefsful  preacher;  for  lfs  fermons 
were  unlike  thofe  of  certain  “  teeming  and  funburnt  mi- 
■nifters,”  of  whom  his  friend  Afcham  fpeaks,  “  whofe 
learning  is  gotten  in  a  fummer-heat,  and  walked  away 
with  a  Chriltmas  fnow  again.”  His  learning  was  folid, 
polilhed,  and  durable;  his  words,  full  of  matter,  drawn 
without  violence  from  the  fcriptures  of  truth,  and  their 
bell  interpreters,  the  early  fathers ;  and  enlivened  by  ex¬ 
amples  of  ancient  and  of  modern  days.  He  had  the  ho- 
nefty  of  Latimer,  and  a  portion  of  his  familiarity,  without 
his  quaintnefs  and  occalional  coarfenefs.  “  in  whatever 
light  we  view  him,  (fays  his  biographer,)  we  fee  the  linea¬ 
ments  and  proportion  of  a  true  fon  of  the  church  of 
England.  Dignity  and  limplicity  are  the  clvaraCteriftics 
of  her  (ervice  and  ordinances  ;  piety  and  plain-dealing  is 
the  character  of  Nowell,  Generous  and  kind  to  his  nu¬ 
merous  relatives,  grave  without  aufterity  in  his  public 
deportment,  condefcending  without  meannefs  in  his  in- 
tercourfe  with  others,  cheerful  without  levity  at  his  hof- 
pitable  board,  he  was  formed  for  all  times,  and  conciliated 
all  hearts  :  dextrous  alike  to  detain  the  ear  of  friendlhip, 
and  enliven  focial  converfe  with  anecdotes  of  paft  occur¬ 
rences  ;  or,  as  occafion  might  invite,  to  throw  in  truths 
of  higher  import  ;  or,  as  duty  called,  to  confole  the  bed 
of  ficknefs,  and  elevate  the  departing  foul  from  earth  to 
heaven.  But,  if  in  this  fummary,  as  in  life,  religion  has 
precedence,  her  faithful  handmaid,  erudition,  nutftnot  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten  ;  and  here  Nowell  ranks  with  the 
very  firft  men  of  his  time,  with  Afcham  and  Smith,  with 
Grindal  and  Parker,  with  Cox  and  Jewell.  His  juft  fame 
in  this  refpeCt,  together  with  his  known  humanity,  wif- 
dom,  and  experience,  caufed  his  advice  and  alfiftance  to 
be  requeftedin  behalf  of  a!  molt  every  leminary  of  learning 
eftabliftied  in  his  time  ;  and,  when  a  work  of  ingenuity 
or  literary  labour,  was  to  come,  abroad,  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  venerable  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  was  ever  llu- 
dioufly  prefixed  to  it,  as  a  paflport  to  public  favour  anti 
acceptance  ;  and  dedications  waited  upon  him,  as  if  he 
had  to  beftow  the  dignities  of  the  church,  or  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  crown.  To  encourage  genius  and  draw  forth 
humble,  merit,  his  own  labours,  time,  and  talents,  were 
uniformly  devoted,  fecuring  to  himfelf  an  honourable 
place  in  the  memory  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  while 
the  right  inftitution  of  youth  is  regarded  as  an  objeCt  of 
prime  concernment,  and  the  fociety  (Brazen-nofe  college) 
which  he  augmented  by  his  munificence,  and  adorned  by 
.his  example,  (hall,  by  the  fupport  of  its  friends,  the  vi- 
Vol.  XV.II.  No.  11.77. 
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gllance  of  its  governors,  and  the  blefting  of  Providence, 
continue  tofiouriih.”  duty  ton's  Life  of  Dean  Nowell,  1809. 

NOWELL  (Laurence),  a  younger  brotherof  theabove, 
was  alfo  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  not  noted.  He  was  entered  of  Bra¬ 
zen-nofe  college,  Oxford,  in  1536,  the  fame  year  when 
his  elder  brother,  in  the  fame  college,  became  B.  A.  After 
a  little  while,  Wood  fays,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  was 
admitted  B.  A.  in  that  univerfity,  and  reTincorporated  at 
Oxford  in  July  154-2,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1544.  In  1546,  he  was  appointed  mafter 
of  the  grammar-fchool  at  Sutton  Coldfield;  but  was  not 
yet,  as  Wood  makes  him,  in  facred  orders,  for  he  was 
not  ordained  deacon  till  1550.  During  the  troubles  in 
queen  Mary’s  reign,  he  fled  from  perfecution ;  and,  after 
lying  concealed  for  fome  time  at  Carew  caftle,  in  Pepi- 
brokefhire,  the  feat  of  fir  John  Perrot,  withdrew  to  his 
brother  at  Frankfort.  After  queen  Elizabeth’s  accelfion, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  promo¬ 
ted,  April  29,  1559,  to  the  deanery  of  Lichfield  and  the 
archdeaconry  of  Derby.  He  alfo  obtained  prebends  in 
the  cathedral  churches  of  York  and  Chichefter,  and  the 
reCtories  ofHaughton  and  Drayton  Baflet  in  Stafford  (hire. . 
He  died  in  1576,  when  he  was  upwards  of  fixty  years  of 
age.  He  was  well  fkilled  in  the  knowledge  of  antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  particularly  of  the  Saxon  language,  being  the. 
firft,  as  Camden  informs  us  in  his  Britannia,  who  revived 
the'ftudy  of  it  in  this  kingdom.  Under  his  inftruCtions, 
the  eminent  William  Lambarde  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
that  tongue;  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  aftiftance  ami 
notes  of  his  tutor,  when  he  wrote  his  work  De  P  rife  is 
Anglorum  Legibus.  Our  author  left  behind  him,  “  A. 
Saxon-Englifh  Dictionary,”  ftill  remaining  in  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  ;  of  which  Franc.  Junius  had 
a  copy  when  he  compiled  his  Etymoiogicum  Anglicanum, 
and  William  Somnermade  much  ule  when  he  wrote  his. 
Saxon  Dictionary.  Our  author  alfo  made  “  Collections” 
from  curious  ancient  hiftorical  manuferip'ts,  which  are 
preferved  in  the  Cottonian  library,  now  forming. a  part 
of  the  Brjtiih  Mufeum.  Wood's  At/ten.  Oxon.  Churion's  ’ 
Life  of  Dean  Newell. 

NOWELZAE'LO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Galicia  :  for¬ 
ty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Halicz. 

NOWES,  /  [from  now,  old  French.]  The  marriage- 
knot.  Out  of  life. 

Thou  (halt' look  round  about  and  fee 
Thoufands  of  crown’d  fouls  throng  to  be 
Themfelves  thy  crown,  foils  of  thy  nowes; 

The  virgin  births  with  which  thy  Ipoufe 

Made  fruitful  thy  fair  foul.  <7 rii/haw. 

NOWGONG',  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-one  miles, 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Nattore. 

NCftWHERE,  adv.  Not  in  anyplace. — True  pleafure 
and  perfeCt  freedom  are  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Tillolfon. 

NOWIDWOR',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Novogrodek  :  fixty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  No- 
vogrodek. 

NOW®.  See  Neuberg. 

NO'WISE,  adv.  [This  is  commonly  fpoken  and  written, 
by  ignorant  barbarians,  nowaijs.  Dr.  Johnfon. — The  cen- 
fure  is  not  juft.  See  Noway.  The  noun  wife,  Signifying 
“  manner,”  is  quite  obfolete.  It  remains  now  only  in 
compolition,  in  which,  along  with  an  adjeCtjve,  or  other 
fubftantive,  it  forms  an  adverb  or  conjunction.  Such  are 
lengthwife,  cocljiwife,  Hkewife,  See.  Thefe  always  preferve 
the  compound  form,  and  never  admit  a  prepofition  ;  con- 
fequently,  nowife,  which  is  an  adverb  of  the  fame  order, 
ought  analogically  to  be  written  in  one  word,  and  not  to 
be  preceded  by  it.  Campbell's  P/iil.of  Rhet. — Dr.Johnfon’s 
folitary .example  from  Bentley  gives  this  word  with  the 
prepofition  ;  but  I  add  from  Barrow,  one  of  ourfineft  wri¬ 
ters,  an  example  which  confirms  the  judicious  reafoning 
of  Campbell.  Todd.]  Not  in  any  manner  or  degree. -r-A 
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power  of  natural  gravitation,  without  contact  or  impulfe, 
can  in  noirij'e  be  attributed  to  mere  matter.  Bentley. — No; 
God  was  io  to  profecute  his  defigns  of  goodnefs  and 
mercy,  as  thereby  noicijit. to  impair  or  obfcure,  but  rather 
to  advance  and  illiterate,  the  glories  of  his  fovereign  dig¬ 
nity,  of  his  fevere  juftice,  of  his  immaculate  holiuefs,  of 
his  unchangeable  fteadinefs  in  word  and  purpofe.  Bar- 
row's  Semi,  on  G.  Friday,  1677. 

NOWL.  See  Nout. 

NOWLAYE',  a  town  of  Hindoo!! an,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara  :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Odgein. 

NOWOFICK'LI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cheltn  :  eight  miles  well  of  Chelm. 

NOWOGROD',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw:  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Braclaiv. 

NOWOPOL',  a  town  of  Poland:  fifty-fix  mile’s  north- 
north-weft  of  Cracow. 

NO'WY  GIC'ZIN.  See  Titsc.hein. 

NOWYTA'RG,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracow  ;  forty  miles  fouth  of  Cracow. 

NOX,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  dei¬ 
ties  among  the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her 
union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  the  gave  birth  to  the  Day 
ar.d  the  Light.  She  was  alfo  the  mother  of  the  Parcae, 
Hefperides,  Dreams,  Difcord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud, 
&c.  She  is  called  by  fome  of  the  poets  “the  Mother  of 
all  Things,”  of  gods  as  well  as  of  men;  and  file  was 
worfiiipped  with  great  folemnity  by  the  ancients.  She 
had  a  famous  ftatue  in  Diana’s  temple  at  Ephefus.  It 
was  nfual  to  offer  a  black  fheep,  as  fhe  was  the  mother  of 
the  Furies.  The  cock  was  alfo  offered  to  her,  as  that 
bird  proclaims  the  approach  of  day  during  the  darknefs 
of  the  night.  She  is  reprefentedas  mounted  on  a  chariot, 
and  covered  with  a  veil  befpangled  with  liars.  The  con- 
ftellations  generally  went  before  her  as  lierconftant  mef- 
lengers.  Sometimes  Ihe  is  feen  holding  two  children  un¬ 
der  her  arms;  one  of  which  is  black,  reprefenting  Death, 
,and  the  other  white,  reprefenting  Sleep.  Some  of  the 
moderns  have  defcribed  her  as  a  woman  veiled  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  crowned  with  poppies,  and  carried  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  owls  and  bats. 

NOX'AN,  Noxonton,  or  Nox  Town,  a  town  of  the 
ftate  of  Delaware  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Wilmington. 

NOX'BY  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which  runs 
into  the  Tombighe  in  lat.  32.  37.  N.  Ion.  87.  52.  W. 

NOX'IOUS,  at].  [ noxius ,  Lat.]  Hurtful  ;  harmful  ; 
baneful;  mifchievous;  deftruflive;  pernicious;  unwhole- 
fome. — Arife,  the  pines  a  noxious  fliade  difrufe.  Pope. 

Kill  noxious  creatures  where  ’tis  fin  to  five  ; 

This  only  juft  prerogative  we  have.  Dnjden. 

Guilty  ;  criminal. — Thofe  who  are  noxious  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  are  juftly  punifhed  by  them  to  whom  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  law  is  committed.  Bramhall  againfl  Hobbes. — 
Unfavourable;  unkindly. — Too  frequent  an  appearance 
in  places  of  much  refort,  is  noxious  to  Ipiritual  promotions. 
Swift's  M  if  cell. 

NOX'IOUSLY,  adv.  Hurtfully  ;  pernicioufly. 

NOX'IOUSNESS,  f.  [pronounced  new  and  uncouth,  in 
1656,  by  P.  Heyiin.j  Hurtfulnefs ;  infalubrity. — The  wri¬ 
ters  of  politicks  have  warned  us  of  the  noxiovfuefs  of  this 
doctrine  to  all  civil  governments,  which  the  chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  is  very  far  from  difturbing.  Hammond. 

NOY  (William),  an  able  and  indultrious,  but  unprin¬ 
cipled,  lawyer-,  was  born  about  1577,  at  St.  Burien’s  in 
Cornwall.  At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  was  entered  of  Exe- 
ter-college,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
for  the  Itudy  of  the  law.  Arriving  at  eminence  in  his 
profeffion,  he  was  chofen  representative  for  Helfton,  in 
two  parliaments,  towards  the  end  of  king  James’s  reign  ; 
and  became  a  firm  oppofer  of  the  royal  prerogative,  as 
then  arbitrarily  exerted.  In  1625,  he  was  elected  for  St. 
Ives;  and  in  the  parliament  of  that  year  under  Charles 
I.  and  a  fucceeding  one,  he  perlilted  in  the  fame  courfe 
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of  patriotic  conduct.  No  man  furpafled  him  in  thedii-i- 
gence  with  which  he  fought  all  precedents  favourable  to 
parliamentary  privilege,  and  detected  all  the  oblique  me¬ 
thods  employed  by  former  kings  in  the  railing  of  money. 
Such  a  man  was  thought  worth  purchafing ;  and  the  place 
of  attorney-general,  conferred  upon  him  in  1631,  brought 
him  entirely  over  to  the  royal  party.  From  that  time,  he 
was  the  moft  abfive  of  all  the  fervants  of  the  crown  in 
promoting  every  violent  and  arbitrary  meafure;  and  exe¬ 
cuted  his  particular  office,  that  of  public  profecutor,  with 
the  moft  oppreftive  feveriry.  The  illegal  exa£lion  of  (hip- 
money  was  efpecially  countenanced  by  him,  though  he 
did  not  live  to  fee  it  carried  into  eft'eil.  His  manners  and 
difpofition  aggravated  the  odioufnefs  of  his  public  con¬ 
duit;  for  he  was  haughty,  rude,  and  cynical.  Labouring 
under  the  popular  hatred,  and  beloved  by  none,  he  funk 
under  the  fatigues  of  his  office,  and  died  in  1634,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-feven.  His  zeal  and  abilities  caufed  him, 
however,  to  be  regretted  by  thole  who  were  engaged  in 
Supporting  the  fame  fyftem  of  tyranny,  and  archbifhop 
Laud  thus  records  his  death  in  his  diary:  “  I  have  loft  a 
near  friend  in  him,  and  the  church  the  greateft  Ihe  had 
or  his  condition,  lince  fhe  needed  any  fuch.” 

Of  Noy,  and  of  his  will,  Howel  thus  fpeaks,  in  one  of 
his  “  Familiar  Letters”  to  lord  Savgge  :  “  My  lord;  The  old 
fteward  of  your  courts,  mailer  attorney-general  Noy,  is 
lately  dead,  nor  could  Tun  bridge- waters  do  him  any  good  ; 
though  he  had  good  matterin  his  brain,  be  had,  it  feems, 
ill  materials  in  his  body,  for  his  heart  was  fhrivelled  like 
a  leather  peny-purfe  when  he  was  differed,  nor  were  his 
lungs  found.  Being  fuch  a  cleric  in  the  law,  all  the  world 
wonders  he  left  fuch  an  odd  will,  w’hich  is  ihort,  and  in 
Latin:  the  fubftance  of  it  is,  that  he,  having  bequeath’d 
a  few  legacies,  and  left  his  fecond  Ion  too  marks  a-year, 
and  500  pounds  in  money,  enough  to  bring  him  up  in  his 
father’s  profeffion,  lie  concludes,  Iteliqua  meorum  omnia 
primogenito  mco  Eduardo,  difflpanda  ( nee  melius  mupiam 
Jperavi )  lego:  ‘  I  leave  the  reft  of  all  my  goods  to  mynrft- 
born,  Edward,  to  be  confum’d  or  f’catter’d  (for  I  never 
hoped  better.)’  The  vintners  drink  caroufes  of  joy  that 
he  is  gone ;  for  now  they  are  in  hopes  to  drefs  meat  again, 
and  fell  tobacco,  beer,  fugar,  and  fagots,  which,  by  a 
fullen  capricio  of  his,  he  would  have  reftrain’d  them  from. 
He  had  his  humour  as  other  men,  but  certainly  he  was  a 
folid  rational  man  ;  and,  though  no  great  orator,  yet  a 
profound  lawyer,  and  no  man  hetter  verfed  in  the  records 
of  the  Tower.  I  heard  your  lordfhip  often  fay  with  what 
infinit  pains  and  indefatigable  Itudy  he  came  to  this 
knowledge  ;  and  I  never  heard  a  more  pertinent  anagram 
than  was  made  of  his  name,  William  Noye,  ‘I  moyle  in 
law.’  If  an  s  be  added,  it  may  be  applied  to  my  coun¬ 
tryman,  judge  Jones,  an  excellent  lawyer  too,  and  a  far- 
more  gentleman,  William  Jones,  ‘  I  moile  in  laws.’  ” 

Noy  left  behind  him  the  following  monuments  of  his 
legal  knowledge  and  induftry.  1.  A  Treatife  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Grounds  and  Maxims  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
164.1,  4-to.  2.  Perfect  Conveyancer,  or  ieveral  feledt  and 

choice  Precedents,  1655,  440.  3.  Reports  of  Cafes  in  the 

Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King 
Charles  I.  1656,  folio.  4.  Complete  Lawyer,  or  a-Trea- 
tife  concerning  Tenures  and  Eftates  in  Lands  of  Inherit¬ 
ance  for  Life,  and  other  Hereditaments  and  Chattels, 
real  and  perfonal,  1661,  8vo.  5.  Arguments  of  Law,  and 
Speeches.  Noy  alfo  left  in  MS.  6.  Collections  from  the 
Records  in  the  Tower  in  Support  of  the  King’s  naval  Pre¬ 
rogatives,  and  of  the  Privileges  and  Powers  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  Courts. 

To  NOY,  v.a.  [yioyen,  Tent.]  To  annoy.  Nut  noiv  in 
vfe. — Dr.  Johnion  has  printed  this  old  word  noie,  and  its 
derivatives  noiunce,  noious,  &c.  But  our  bell  old  writers, 
and  our  old  lexicography,  are  in  favour  of  the  orthogra¬ 
phy  before  us.  Todd. — He  noyede  him  nothing;  [foirtf him 
not,  prefeii t  verfioti.j  Wicliffe's  Luke  iv.  35. 

The  heat  whereof,  and  harmefull  pellilence, 

So  lore  him  noifd,  that  forc’d  him  to  retire.  Spcnfer. 
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Let  fervant  be  ready  with  mattock  in  hand, 

Toftub  out  the  bullies  that  noieth  the  land.  Tuffer. 

NOY,  f.  Annoy.  Not  in  life. — He  fhall  fuftain  no  noy. 
Hi  ft.  of  Sir  Clyomon,  i  599. 

NO'YA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty-two 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bahar.  Lat.  25.  11.  N.  Ion. 
85.  3.  E. 

NO'YA,  a  feaport  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tambro,  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic: 
nineteen  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Compoftella.  Lat.  42. 50. 
N.  Ion.  8.  56.  W. 

NO'YA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Llobre- 
gat  near  Martorell. 

NOYAL'  MUZILLAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Morbihan  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Roche 
Bernard. 

NOYAL'  PONTIV'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Morbihan  :  three  miles  call  of  Pontivy, 
and  fix  weft  of  Rohan. 

NOYrAL'  SUR  VILAI'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Iile  and  Vilaine:  fix  miles  calf  of 
Rennes,  and  twelve  weft  of  Vitre. 

NOYAL'ACOTE,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-four  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Dacca. 

NOY'ANCE,  J'.  Mifchief;  inconvenience: 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnatts  doe  him  moleft, 

All  ftriving  to  infixe  their  feeble  Hinges, 

That  from  their  noyanee  he  no  where  can  reft; 

But  with  his  clownifli  hands  their  terfder  wings 
He  brulheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar.  Spenfr. 

NOYAN'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire:  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Le  Lude, 
and  nine  eaft  of  Bauge. 

NOYEL',  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  about  ten  miles  weft  of  Coimbetore,  and  runs 
into  the  Cauvery  ten  miles  north- weft  of  Carroor. 

NO'YEN  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary :  560 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Peking. 

NOYEN'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarte  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Le  Mans,  and  three  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Sable. 

NOY'ER,  f.  One  who  annoys : 

The  north  is  a  noier  to  grafs  of  all  fuits. 

The  eaft  a  deftroyer  to  herbs  and  all  fruits.  Tuffer. 

NO'YERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Yonne:  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Tonnerre,  and  eighteen 
eaft- fouth-eaft  of  Auxerre. 

NO'YERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps  :  five  miles  weft  of  Sifteron. 

NO'YERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe  :  nine  miles  north- weft  of  Bar  ie  Due,  and  thirteen 
eaft  of  Clermont  en  Argonne. 

NOY'FUL,  adj.  Noifome;  hurtful. — Very  execrable  and 
noy  full  to  them  that  fnall  receive  them.  Bale. 

hlOY'LAND  POI'NT,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ille  of  Thanet :  one  mile  weft  of  Mar¬ 
gate. 

NOY'ON,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Oife,  on  the  Oife  ;  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution,  the  fee  of -a  bifhop,  and  refidence  of 
a  governor,  and  containing  ten  parifh-churches.  This 
city  was  the  native  place  of  John  Calvin,  the  celebrated 
reformer.  Noyon  has  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire, 
and  fuffered  much  during  the  French  league  :  ten  polls 
and  a  quarter  fouth  of  Cambray,  and  twelve  and  a  half 
■north-north-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.  49.  35.  N.  Ion.  3.  5.  E. 

NOY'OUS,  adj.  Hurtful;  troublefome;  inconvenient. 
—We  be  delivered  fro  noyoufe  and  yvele  men.  Wiciiffe's 
2  Theff.  iii.  2. — Being  bred  in  a  hot  country,  they  found 
much  hair  on  their  faces  to  be  noyous  unto  them.  Spenfr. 
The  falfe  Duefia,  leaving  noyous  night, 

Return’d'  to  ftately  palace  of  dame  Pride.  Speifer. 
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NOY'SANCE,  f.  Offence;  trefpafs ;  nuifance.  The 
word  is  now  Nuisance. 

Or  fuffer  that  may  be  noyfari.ee 

Againe  our  old  accuftomance.  Chancer'' s  Dream. 

NO'ZA,  a  fmall  id  add  near  the  wreft  coaft  of  Madagas¬ 
car.  Lat.  13.  30.  S.  Ion.  40.  9.  E. 

NOZA'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire  :  nine  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bain. 

NOZ'DRICE,  a  town  of  Poland  in  Volhynia:  fixty- 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Zytomiers. 

NOZEROY',  or  Nozere't,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura:  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of.Salins, 
and  twenty-feven  fouth  of  Befim^on. 

NOZ'L'E,  ft  [nazal,  old  Fr.  from  naz,  the  nofe.]  The 
nofe;  the  i'nout;  the  end. — It  is  nothing  but  a  paultry 
old  fconce,  with  th enozle  broke  off  Arbuthnot  and  Pope's 
Mart.  Scrib. 

NOZ'LI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turke}',  in  Natolia:  fart}^- 
four  miles  weft  of  Degnizlu,  and  forty-five  eaft  of  Scala 
Nova. 

NUACHIR',  or  An'acur,  a  town  of  Syria.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  “  a  thing  cut-out  with  a  pair  of 
feiflars  ;”  and  it  was  given  to  it  from  the  neighbouring- 
road,  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Some  writers  pretend, 
that  this  road  -was  made  by  Alexander’s  army  ;  but  more 
generally  it  is  aferibed  to  the  Romans.  However  this  be, 
it  is  remarkable  only  for  the  obftacles  overcome  in  its 
formation  ;  for  it  is  extremely  narrow,  unequal,  and  even 
dangerous.  It  is  fix  miles  north  of  Acre. 

NUAI'LLF,,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Charente:  ten  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Ro¬ 
chelle. 

NUAPEN'T,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic: 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Nellore. 

NUAW',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty- four 
miles  weft  of  Arrah. 

NUAY'IIAS,  f.  the  Aouf.-tree;  a  name  given  by  the 
Indians  to  a  fort  of  bamboo-cane,  the  leaves  of  which, 
falling  into  the  water,  are  faid  to  impregnate  it  with  fach 
virtue,  that  the  bathing  in  it  afterwards  cures  the  ague. 
They  ufe  a  decodlion  of  the  leaves  to  dilfolve  coagulated 
blood,  giving  it  internally,  and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing 
the  bruifed  part  externally  with  it. 

There  appears  to  be  fortiething  of  fiction  in  the  account 
of  many  other  particulars  relating  to  this  tree  in  the 
Hortus  Malabarieus ;  but  it  feems  certain,  that  the  length 
of  the  llalks,  or  trunk,  mult  be  very  great :  for,  in  the 
gallery  of  Leyden,  there  is  preferved  a  cane  of  it  28  feet 
long;  and  another  not  much  ftiorter  in  the  Afhmolean 
Muleum  at  Oxford,  and  which  is  more  than  eight  inches 
in  diameter;  yet  both  thefe  appear  to  be  only  parts  of  the 
whole  trunk,  they  being  nearly  as  large  at  one  end  as  at 
the  other.  Chambers. 

NUBA,  a  race  of  black  pagans,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sennaar,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  what  we  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Bruce.  That  celebrated  traveller  palfed 
a  day  or  two  among  them,  in  his  way  from  Abyffinia; 
and  he  tells  us  that  they  are  all  foldiers  of  the  Melt  or 
king  ofSennaar,  cantoned  in  villages,  which  to  the  diftance 
of  four  or  five  miles  furround  the  capital.  They  are  not 
the  aborigines  of  that  part  of  Africa;  but  “  are  either 
pure  ha  f?d  or  taken  by  force  from  Fazuclo,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  fouth  upon  the  mountains  Dyre and  Tegla.” 
Though  the  Haves  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  matter,  Mr. 
Bruce  reprefents  them  as  a  gentle,  honeft,  and  hofpitable, 
people  ;  and  he  fays  exprefsly,  that,  on  a  journey,  he  had 
l'eldom  parted  a  more  comfortable  night  than  one  in 
which  lie  took  refuge  from  a  ftorm  in  a  village  of  thofe 
Nuba.  He  had  a  good  fupper,  and  a  clean  neat  hut  to 
deep  in,  whilft  fome  of  theTMuba  watched  for  him  all 
night,  and  took  care  of  his  beafts  and  his  baggage. 
“Having  feitlements  and  provilions  given  them  by  the 
government  of  Sennaar,  as  allo'arms  put  into  their  hands, 
they  never  with  to  deleft,  but  live  a  very  domelcic  and 
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foher  life,  and  are  a  much  gentler  fort  of  negro  than 
their  matters.”  Though  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Sen- 
mar  is  that  of  Mahomet,  the  government  has  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  convert  the  Nuba.  On  the  contrary,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  pagan  priefts  is  maintained  for  them  in 
every  village.  This  is  a  very  Angular  inltance  of  tolera¬ 
tion  among  Mahometans,  and  what  we  Ihould  little  have 
expefted  from  fuch  barbarous  and  fanguinary  wretches  as 
thofe  who  have  the  fupreme  power  in  Sennaar,  had  not 
our  obferving  traveller  informed  us,  that  thefe  men  them- 
felves  know  almoft  nothing  of  the  religion  which  they 
profefs,  and  are  in  their  hearts  rather  Pagans  than  Maho¬ 
metans. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Nuba  is  defcribed  as  a  mixture  of 
Sabiifm  and  ftatue-worlhip  :  but,  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  worlhip  is  chiefly  paid  to  the  Moon,  while  they  pay 
no  attention  to  the  Sun  either  riling  or  letting.  It  is  an 
old  obfervation,  that  the  worlhip  of  every  people  is  tinc¬ 
tured  by  their  natural  difpolitions  ;  and  this  is  verified  in 
the  Nuba.  “That  their  worlhip  is  performed  with  plea- 
lure  and  fatisfaftiQn,  is  obvious  (fays  our  author)  every 
night  that  the  moon  Ihines.  Coming-out  from  the  dark- 
nefs  of  their  huts,  they  fay  a  few  words  upon  feeing  her 
brightnefs,  and  teftify  great  joy,  by  motions  of  their  feet 
and  hands,  at  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  the  new  moon.” 
This  is  juft  what  we  lhould  haveexpe61ed  from  their  gen- 
tlenefs  and  hofpitality.  They  worlhip  likewife  a  tree  and 
a  itone,  but  our  author  could  never  difcover  what  tree  or 
ltone  ;  only  he  learned  that  neither  of  them  exifts  in  Sen¬ 
naar,  but  in  the  country  where  the  Nuba  are  born.  Such 
of  them  as  are  natives  of  the  villages' where  he  flaw  them, 
become,  like  their  mailers,  nominal  Mahometans.  The 
rell  praftife  the  idolatrous  worlhip  of  their  anceftors,  and 
are  under  the  influence  of  fheir  priefts,  from  fear  rather 
than  from  affeftion.  They  are  immoderately  fond  of 
twine’s  ’  flefh,  and  maintain  great  herds  of  finr.ll  hogs 
marked  with  ;  black  and  white  fpots.  Few  of  the  Nuba 
advance  higher  than  to  be  foldiers  and  officers  in  their 
•  own  corps ;  and  the  Mek  maintains  about  12,000  of  them 
near  Sennaar,  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  fu  bj  eel  ion.  In  a  cli¬ 
mate  fo  hot  as  that  which  they  inhabit,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  need  of  fuel  ;  and  it  is  happy  for  them  that  fuch  is  the 
cafe  for  in  the  whole  country  there  is  not  a  dingle  tree  or 
turf,  or  any  thing  refembling  it.  They  do  not,  however, 
eat  theirmeat  raw, like  the  Abyffinians  ;  but,  with  the  ftalk 
of  the  <lora  or  millet,  and  the  dung  of  camels,  they  make 
ovens  under  ground,  in  which  they  drefs  their  hogs  whole, 
in  a  very  cleanly  manner,  keeping  their  Ikins  on  till  they 
are  perfectly  baked.  They  have  neither  flint  nor  fteel 
with  which  to  light  their  fire  at  firft  ;  but  do  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  ftill  more  expeditious,  by  means  of  two  flicks,  brought, 
we  are  led  to  think,  from  Sennaar,  and  there  picked  out 
of  the  river  when  flooded.  They  make  a  fmall  hole  in 
one  of  thefe  fticks,  and  point  the  other:  then,  laying 
the  former  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  they  apply  the  point 
of  the  latter  to  the  hole  ;  and,  turning  the  perpendicular 
flick  between  their  bands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill,  both 
flicks  take  fire,  and  flame  in  a  moment;  fo  perfectly  dry 
and  prepared  to  take  fire  is  every  thing  there  on  the  fur- 
face  oi  the  earth. 

NU'BAo,  a  fort  of  the  Tyrolefe,  to  defend  the  pafiage 
of  the  Alps  -,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Fuefien. 

To  NUB'BLE,  v.  a.  [properly  to  hnihlle,  or  knobble, 
from  hwb,  for  a  clenched  flit.]  To  bruile  with  handy- 
culfs.  Ainfworth. 

NU'BEDAM,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia:  eight  miles 
eaft  of  Saganian. 

NU'BIA,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  by  the  l\ed  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by 
Abyflinia,  and  on  the  weft  by  countries'  of  Africa  of 
-which  hardly  the  names  are  known.  Nubia  is  compofed 
of  feverul  kingdoms,  among  which  Sennaar  and  Dongola 
appear  to  be  the  moll:  powerful,. at  leaft  they  are  bell 
known  ;  great  part  of  the  coaft  is  under  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  as  well  as  the  country  between  Egypt  and  D011- 
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gola.  Great  part  of  the  country  is  compofed  of  Tandy 
defects  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  diftriCts,  particu¬ 
larly  near  the  rivers,  are  uncommonly  fertile.  Merchants 
trade  here  for  the  purchafe  of  fandal-wood,  gold,  civet, 
and  ivory.  The  inhabitants  are  laid  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  poifon  of  fo  fubtle  a  nature,  that  a  grain  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  deltroy  ten  perfons.  Millet  grows  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  ;  and  the  fugar-cane  is  cultivated  ;  but,  for  want  of 
knowing  w'ell  how  to  prepare  it,  the  fugar  is  black. 

Nubia  is  famous  for  a  race  of  horfes  the  molt  powerful 
and  docile  in  the  world.  Thefe  animals  are  generally 
about  fixteen  hands  high  ;  and  by  Mr.  Bruce  they  are 
faid  to  be  the  breed  which  was  introduced  into  Nubia  at 
the  Saracen  conquell,  and  has  been  preferved  unmixed 
to  this  day.  Our  author  reprefents  this  as  a  much  nobler 
animal  than  the  Arabian  horfe.  “What  figure  (fays  he) 
the  Nubian  horfe  would  make  in  point  of  fleetnefs  is  very 
doubtful,  bis  make  being  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  Arabian;  but,  if  beautiful  fymmetry  of  parts,  great 
lize  and  ftrength,  the  moll  agile,  nervous,  and  elaltic, 
movements,  great  endurance  of  fatigue,  docility  of  tem¬ 
per,  and  feeming  attachment  to  men  beyond  that  of  any 
other  domeltic  animal,  can  promife  any  thing  for  a  ftal- 
lion,  the  Nubian  is  above  all  comparifon  the  molt  eligible 
in  the  world.”  He  thinks,  and  juftly  thinks,  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  Ihould  at  leaft  be  made  to  import  them  into  this 
country.  The  expenfe,  he  fays,  would  not  be  great, 
though  there  might  be  fome  trouble  and  application  ne- 
ceffary  :  but,  if  adroitly  managed,  there  would  not  be 
much  even  of  that.  The  Nubians  are  very  jealous  in 
keeping  up  the  pedigree  of  their  horfes,  which  are  black 
or  white,  but  a  vaft  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Our  author  never  law  the  colour  which  we  call  grey, 
i.e.  dappled  ;  but  he  has  feen  forne  bright  bays,  and  Tome 
inclined  to  forre-1.  All  noble  horfes  in  Nubia  are  faid  to 
be  defcended  of  one  of  the  five  upon  which  Mahomet 
and  his  four  immediate  fucceffors,  Abu  Beer,  Omar, 
Atmen,  and  Ali,  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  the  night 
of  the  Hegira.  No  one  will  pay  much  regard  to  this  le¬ 
gendary  tale,  or  believe  that  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of 
this  breed  of  horfes  is  owing  to  any  virtue  communicated 
to  the  firlt  of  them  by  the  prophet  or  his  apoltles.  Mr. 
Bruce  accounts  for  their  excellence  upon  rational  prin¬ 
ciples  :  “  The  bell  horfes  of  the  Arabian  breed  are  found 
(belays)  in  the  tribe  of  Mowelli  and  Annecy,  which  is 
about  36°  north  latitude.  Dongola,  which  is  in  200  la¬ 
titude,  feemed  to  him  to  be  the  centre  of  excellence  for 
this  noble  animal.”  Hence  he  infers,  that  the  bounds  in 
which  the  horle  is  in  greateft  perfection,  are  between  the 
20th  and  36th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  between  30  degrees 
of  longitude  eaft  from  Greenwich,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  If  to  the  efreCts  of  climate  we  add  the  man¬ 
ner  of  feeding  the  Nubian  horfes,  we  lhall  perhaps  have 
the  true  caufe  of  their  fuperiority  over  all  others.  “  They 
are  kept  fat  upon  dor  a  ;  and  fuffered  to  eat  nothing  green 
hut  the  lhort  roots  of  grafs  that  are  to  be  found  by  the 
fide  of  the  Nile,  after  the  fun  has  withered  it.  This  is 
dug  out  where  it  is  covered  with  earth,  and  appears 
blanched,  and  laid  in  fmall  heaps  oncea-day  on  the  ground 
before  them.” 

In  the  year  1817,  M.  Belzoni,  a  fcientific  and  enter- 
prifing  traveller,  vilited  this  inhofpitable  country,  and 
made  fome  important  difeoveries.  The  following  is  a 
lhort  extract  of  a  letter  from  him  to  M.  Vifconti  at  Paris, 
dated  Cairo,  Jan.  9,  1818.  “  The  people  of  this  country 

are  quite  lavages,  without  any  idea  of  hofpitality.  They 
refilled  us  things  the  molt  necefiary;  entreaties  and  pro¬ 
miles  had  no  effeCt  on  them.  We  were  reduced  to  live 
-upon  Turkilh  corn  foaked  in  water.  At  length,  by  dint 
of  patience  and  courage,  after  twenty-two  days’  perfeve- 
ring  labour,  I  had  the  joy  of  finding  myfelf  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Ybfambul,  where  no  European  has  ever  before  en¬ 
tered,  and  which  prefents  the  greateft  excavation  in  Nubia 
or  in  Egypt,  if  we  except  the  tombs  which  I  have  lince 
difcovvred  at  Thebes.  The  Temple  of  Ybfambul  is  152 
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Feet  long,  and  contains  fourteen  apartments,  and  an  im- 
menfe  court,  where  we  difcovered  eight  colofi'al  figures 
thirty  feet  high.  The  columns  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  and  figures,  very  well  preferved.  This 
temple  has  then  been  fpared  by  Cambyfes,  and  the  other 
ravagers  who  came  after  him.  I  brought  fome  antiqui¬ 
ties  from  thence;  two  lions  with  the  heads  ol  vultures, 
and  a  fmall  datue  of  Jupiter  Ammon.” 

NU'BIA,  or  Nua'bia,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient 
Mefoe :  300  miles  north-ead  of  Sennaar,  and  380  foutli 
of  Syene.  Lat.  18.  10.  N.  Ion.  34.  54.  E. 

NU'BIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Nubia. 

NU'BIAN,  f.  An  inhabitant  of  Nubia. 

NUBIC'UIAE,  /.'  with  pliyficians,  the  fmall  cloud-like 
appearances  in  urine. 

NUBIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  nubes,  a  cloud,  and 
fero,  to  bring.]  Producing  elouds. 

NUBIG'ENOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  miles,  and  gigno, 
to  beget.]  Produced  by  clouds. 

NUBIG'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  miles,  and  gci'o, 
to  carry.]  Bringing  clouds. 

To  NU'BILATE,  v.a.  [nulrilo,  Lat.]  To  cloud. 

NU'BILE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  nubilis,  Lat.]  Marriageable  ; 
fit  for  marriage: 

The  cowflip  fmiles,  in  brighter  yellow  dred 

Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin’s  bread:.  Prior. 

NUBILO'SE,  or  Nu'bilous,  adj.  Cloudy. 

NUBLA'DA,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
with  three  fmall  ones  near  it,  lying  fouth-wed  of  Cape 
Corientes,  on  the  coad  of  Mexico.  Lat.  16.40.N.  Ion. 
1 22.  30.  W. 

NUB'LE,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Itala 
twenty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

NUCA'IL,  a  town  of  Africa:  feventy  miles  fouth-wed 
of  Fez. 

NUCAMEN'TUM,  f.  The  ancient  Latin  name  forthe 
catkin,  or  pendulous  firing  of  dowers,  for  the  mod  part 
male,  as  in  the  oak,  fir,  &c.  for  which  Linnaeus  ufes  the 
term  amentum. 

NUCAS'SE,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  Ten- 
nefee  date-;  five  miles  fouth  of  Knoxville. 

NU'CEOUS,  adj.  [from  nux,  Lat.  a  nut.]  Made  of  nuts, 
confiding  of  nuts.  'Bailey. 

NUCE'RIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Campa¬ 
nia  taken  by  Hannibal.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  un¬ 
der  Augultus,  and  was  called  Nucevia  Conjiantina,  or 
Alfuterna.  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Nocera,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  30,000  inhabitants. 

NU'CHA,  f.  in  anatomy,  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 

NUCHAN',  a  [own  of  Ruflia,  near  the  fea;  which  fe- 
parates  the  continent  of  Ada  from  America.  Lat.  66.  N. 
Ion.  189.  14.  E. 

NU'CHI,  Nughi,  or  Scheki,  the  capital  of  a  country 
near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  called  Scheki,  and  fituated  in  the 
elevated  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  Kur.  Nuchi  confide 
of  300  houfes,  and  is  defended  by  a  drong  cadle,  former¬ 
ly  called  Kara  Hiflar,  at  prefent  Gallafin  Gorafen,  which 
refided  the  victorious  troops  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city,  and  of  the  village  belonging  to  it, 
amounts  to  about  2800  families'.  To  the  fouth  of  Nuchi, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Kur,  lies  a  large  and  flourilhing  mar¬ 
ket-town,  called  Akdajf/i. 

NU'CI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-wed  of  Monopoli. 

NU'CI  METALLfE  CONGENER.  See  Datura. 

NU'CI  PER'SICA.  See  Amygdaluis. 

NU'CI  PRUNIF'ERA.  See  Sapindus. 

NUCIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  mix,  a  nut,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]  Producing  nuts. 

NUCK  (Antony),  a  Ikilful  anatomid  and  furgeon, 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  but  fettled  in  Holland.  He 
pradtifed  in  his  profeflion  fird  at  the  Hague  ;  and  then  re- 
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moved  to  Leyden,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy 
and  furgery  in  the  univerfity,  and  was  prefident  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his 
Ikill  in  difledlion,  and  his  luccefs  in  filling  the  minute 
yeflels,  efpecially  the  lymphatics,  with  quickfilver;  and 
purfued  his  labours  with  indefatigable  indudry,  till  his 
premature  death,  about  the  year  1692.  In  the  Tranfaftions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  1682,  there  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Nuck’s  difeovery  of  a  new  falival  dtidt ;  of  the 
Communication  between  the  red  veins  and  the  lymphatics  ; 
and  of  a  mode  of  making  preparations  of  the  lungs  by 
inflation.  He  fird  publidied  at  Leyden,  in  1685,  a  work 
“  De  Dufitu  Saliva  linovo,  Saliva,  DuCtibus  Oculoruni 
aquofis,  et  Humore  Oculi  aqueo,”  umo.  In  this  per¬ 
formance  he  gives  a  defeription  of  his  new  duff,  which 
is  found  only  in  certain  quadrupeds,  with  a  full  account 
of  the  fecretion  of  the  faliva,  its  nature,  and  difeafes ;  and 
a  defeription  of  the  eye,  and  the  fecretion  of  theaqueous 
humour.  This  work  was  reprinted  after  his  death  under 
the  title  of  Sialographia,  Leid.  1695,  1723,  8vo.  with  the 
addition  of  fome  new  figures.  In  1691  he  publifhed 
“  Defenfio  DuCtuum  Aquoforum,”  in  which  he  anfwered 
fome  objections  that  had  been  made,  and  added  fome  new 
obfervations ;  this  is  reprinted  in  the  Sialographia.  Ano¬ 
ther  of  his  anatomical  works  was  “Adenographia  Curi- 
ofa;”  Leid.  1691,  &c.  Thisis  a defcriptionof  all  theglands, 
the  intimate  druCture  of  which  he  elucidates  by  mercu¬ 
rial  injections  :  it  contains  much  curious  invefligation  of 
the  lymphatic  fydem,  of  which  he  may  be  reckoned  the 
mod  accurate  delcriber  before  the  modern  difeoveries. 
His  pupil,  Tilling,  publidied  in  1692  his  “Operationes 
&  Experimenta  Chirurgica,”  8vo.  often  reprinted,  and 
tranflated  into  German.  Many  new  inflruments,  and  un¬ 
common  modes  of  chirurgical  treatment,  are  deferibed  in 
this  work,  which  contains  various  matters  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation.  All  the  works  of  Nuck  were  printed  collec¬ 
tively  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Leid.  1733.  Hidleri  JJibl. 
Anat.  <5-  (Jhirnrg.  Gen.  Biog. 

NUCK'IAN,  rnlj.  in  anatomy,  belonging  to  certain 
glands  feated  near  the  eye,  and  fird  difcovered  by  Nuck, 
a  phyfician  in  Holland. 

NUCKIA'NiE,  J'.  pin.  Certain  glands  feated  near  the 
eye,  and  fird  difcovered  by  Nuck. 

NU'CLEUS,y.‘  [Latin.]  A  kernel;  anything  about 
which  matter  is  gathered  or  conglobated.— The  crufls  are 
each  in  all  parts  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  their  figure 
fuited  to  the  nucleus,  and  the  outer  furface  of  the  done 
exaCtly  of  the  fame  form  with  that  of  the  nucleus.  Wood¬ 
ward  on  Foffils. — The  middle  part  of  a  floor  formed  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients  ;  the  head  of  a  comet,  the 
middle  part  of  a  planet. 

NUC'TA,  f.  A  dew,  which,  falling  in  Egypt  about  St. 
John’s  day,  is,  by  the  fuperflitious  natives  of  the  country, 
conlidered  as  miraculous,  and  the  peculiar  gift  of  that 
faint.  Its  effefts  are  indeed  fo  beneficial,  that  this  belief 
is  little  furprifing  among  a  people  lo  totally  ignorant  of 
natural  caufes  as  the  modern  Egyptians;  for,  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  mod  enlightened  travellers  to  flop  the 
plague,  and  announce  a  Ipeedy  and  plentiful  inundation 
of  the  country.  Thefe  effeCfs  are  thus  rationally  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  Mr.  Bruce.  “In  February  and  March, 
the  fun  is  on  its  approach  to  the  zenith  of  one  extremity 
of  Egypt,  and  of  courfe  has  a  very  conliderable  influence 
upon  the  other.  The  Nile  having  now  fallen  low,  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  certain  old  cifierns,  which,  though  they  dill  exid, 
are  fullered  to  accumulate  all  the  filth  of  the  river,  be¬ 
comes  putrid,  and  the  river  itfelf  has  lod  all  its  finer  and 
volatile  parts  by  the  continued  aClion  of  a  vertical  fun; 
fo  that,  inflead  of  being  fubjeCl  to  evaporation,  it  grows 
daily  more  and  more  inclined  to  putrefaClion.  About  St. 
John’s  day,  it  receives  a  plentiful  mixture  of  the  frelh  and 
fallen  rain  from  Ethiopia,  which  dilutes  and  refrelhes  the 
almod-corrupted  river  ;  and'  the  fun,  near  at  hand,  exerts 
its  influence  upon  the  water,  which  is  now  become  light 
4  D  enough 
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enough  to  be  exhaled,  though  it  has  frill  with  it  a  mixture 
of  the  corrupted  fluid.  It  is  in  February,  March,  or 
April,  only,  that  the  plague  begins  in  Egypt.”  Our  phi- 
lofoph.ical  traveller  does  not  believe  it  a-n.  endemical 
dileafe;  but  afligns  very  fufEcient  reafons  for  thinking  that 
it  comes  from  Conftantinople  with  merchandifie,  or  with 
yaffengers,  at  the  very  time  of  the  year  when  the  air,  by  the 
long  abfence  of  dews,  has  attained  a  degree  of  putridity 
proper  to  receive  it.  In  this  ftate  of  the  atmofph.ere,  the 
infection  continues  to  rage  till  about  St.  John's  day, 
when  it  is  fuddenly  flopped  by  the  dews  occafioned  by 
a  refrefhing  mixture  of  rain-water  which  is  poured  into 
the  Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  inundation.  The  fi-rft 
and  moll  remarkable  fign  of  the  change  effected.  in  the 
air,  is  the  fudden  Hopping  of  the  plague.  Every  perfon, 
though  (hut  up  from  fociety  for  months  before,  buys,  fells, 
and  communicates  with  his  neighbour,  without  any  fort 
of  apprehenfion ;  and,  as  far  as  our  author  could  learn, 
upon  fair  enquiry,  it  was  never  known  that  one  fell  lick 
‘  of  the  plague  after  the  anniverfary  of  St;  John.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  Tome  have  died  of  it  after  that  period  ;  but,  of 
them  the  difeafe  had  gotfuch  hold,  under  the  moll  putrid 
influence  of  the  air,  that  they  could  not  recover.  To 
corroborate  this  theory,  which  attributes  fo  much  to  the 
benign  influence  of  the  falling  dew,  he  obferves,  that, 
immediately  after  St.  John’s  day,  the  clothes  of  the  many 
thoufands  who  have  died  during  the  late  continuance  of 
the  plague  are  publicly  expofed  in  the  market-place  ; 
and  that  all  thefe,  though  confiding  of  furs,  cotton, 
filk,  and  woollen  cloths,  which  are  the  Huffs  molt  reten¬ 
tive  of  infection,  imbibing  the  moil!  air  of  the  evening 
and  the  morning,  are  handled,  bought,  put  on,  and  worn, 
without  any  apprehenfion  of  danger,  and  without  a  Angle 
accident  being  known  to  have  happened  to  any  one  pof- 
fefl'ed  of  this  happy  confidence. 

NU'CULA,  /!  in  botany.  See  Bumium. 

NUDA'TION,.  f.  [Fr.  from  undo,  Lat.J  The  aft  of 
making  bare  or  naked. 

NUD'DEAH,  a  town  of  HindooHan,  in  Bengal:  thir¬ 
ty.  miles  eaH-north-eaft  of  Burdwan. — A  town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Dooab  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Canoge. 

NUDDE'E,  f.  The  Indian*  name  for  a  rivulet. 

NUD'DERE,  a  town  of  HindooHan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ellichpour:  twenty-four  miles  fouth- wed  of  Akoat. 

NUDDY'A.  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-one  miles  north- 
weft  of  Burdwan. 

NUDE,  adj.  [mid,  Fr.  nudus,  Lat.J  Rare;  naked.— 
Contrail  by  nude  paroles,  i.e.  by  bare  words.  Huloet. — 
In  law,  not  covered  by  compenfation. — A  nude  or  bare  na¬ 
ked  contract,  without  a  confideration,  is  void  in  law,  and 
for  the  non-performance  thereof  no  a&ion  will  lie.  The 
law',  in  fact,  fuppofes  error  in  making  thefe  contracts; 
they  being  as  it  were  of  one  fide  only.  Jacob. — Any  de¬ 
gree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  thepaCt  from  being  nude. 
JUacliflone. 

NUDI'AH,  a  fort  o  Bengal:  thirty-five  miles  north 
of  Palamow. 

NUDIPEDA'LIA,  f.  [Latin.]  Certain  proceffions 
among  the  ancients,  in.  which  all  were  obliged  to  walk 
bare-footed.  This  was  done  on  account  of  Tome  public 
calamity,  as  the  plague,  famine,  an  intenfe  drought,  and 
the  like.  It  was  likewife  ufual  for  the  Roman  matrons, 
when  any  fupplication  and  vows  were  to  be  made  to 
the  goddefs  Vefla,  to  walk  in  proceflionto  her  temple  bare7 
footed. 

NU'DITY,  f.  [ nuditc ,  Fr.  from  nudus,  Lat.J  Naked 
parts;  nakednefs;  poverty.— There  are  no  fuch  licences 
permitted  in  poetry  any  more  than  in  painting,  to  defigij. 
and  colour  obfeene  nudities,.  Dryden. 

The  man  who  fliews  his  heart, 

Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  fcorn’d.  Young's  Night  T/u 

NUEI'A  KIANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Se-tchuen  :  forty-feven  miles  north-north-welt 
af  Tohyli-leom 


NU’F.L.  Sec  Newel. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO  RA,  a  town  of  South  America:, 
in  the  province  of  Cordova  :  five  miles  ealt  of  Cordova 

NUES'TR  A  SENHO'R  A  de  AJU'DA,  a  town  of  Bra- 
fil  :  150  miles  fouth-wefi  of  Pernambuco. 

NUES'TR  A  SENHO'R  A  del  ES'TERO,  a  town  of 
Brafil,  capital  of  a  government,  on  the  coafi  oppofite  the 
illand  of  St.  Catharine.  Lat. -28.  10.  S. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  de  la  FE',  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Ctiyos.  Lat.  21  S.  Ion.  56, 
4-6.  W. — A  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Paraguay  :  1 20  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ali’umption. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  de  GUADALOU'PE,  a  town 
of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Quito:  130  miles 
eafi  of  St.  Joachim  de  Omaguas. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  de  LUZ',  an  illand  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  dilcovered  by  Quiros  in  1506.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  tlie  fame  illand  with  that  called  Pic  de  I’Etoile 
by  Bougainville.  Lat.  14.  30.  S. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  de  NIE'VES,  a  town  of  Bra¬ 
fil,  on  an  illand  in  the  Amazon  river,  where  is  an  an¬ 
cient  million  and  Spanilh  fettlemen.t.  Lat.  2.  30.  S.  Ion- 
49-  3  5-  W. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  de  PE'COS,  a  town  of  New 
Mexico  :  ten  miles  eafi  of  Santa  Fe. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  de  PO'PA,  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena  :  five  miles 
north  of  Carthagena. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  los  SAN'TOS,  a  town  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Cordova:  forty-two 
miles  ealt  of  Cordova. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  de  SOC.O'RO,  a  town  of 
New  Mexico,  on  the  Bravo:  115  miles  fouth  of  Santa  FA 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  de  SOCO'RO,  otherwife 
Cho'nos,  an  illand  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  twenty' 
miles  long,  and  five  broad,  near  the  coafi  of  Chili  ;  about 
it  are  a  number  of  fmall  illands  and  rocks,  called  the  Cho- 
nos  Archipelago.  Lat.  of  the  whole  44.  to  47.  S. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  da  VITTO'RIA,  a  town  of 
Brafil  in  the  government  of  St.  Salvador  :  eight  miles, 
north-weft  St.  Jorge. 

NUES'TRA  SENHO'RA  de  TALAVE'RA,  a  town 
of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman. 

NU'EZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon, 
on  the  borders  of  Portugal :  forty-two  miles  weft  of. 
Zamora. 

NU'GA,  or  N ugje,/.  in  botany.  See  Guilandina.. 

NUGA'CITY,  f.  [nugax,  nugacis,  Lat.J  Futility  ;  tri¬ 
fling  talk  or  behaviour. — -Such  arithmetical  nngacities  aa 
are  ordinarily  recorded  for  his.  Move's  Conj.  Cabb.  1653. 

NUGA'RAH,  a  town  of  HindooHan,  in  Allahabad  ; 
twenty-feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Gazypcur. 

NUGA1TION,/  [nu gw,  Lat.J  The  aft  or  practice  of 
trifling.— The  opinion  that  putrefaction  is  caufed  either 
by  cold  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but  nugti- 
tion.  Bacon. 

NU'GATORY,  adj.  [nugatorius,  Lat.J  Trifling;  fu¬ 
tile;  infignificant. — Some  great  men  of  the  la  ft  age,  be¬ 
fore  the  mechanical  philofophy  was  revived,  were  too 
much  addicted  to. this  nugatory  art,  when  occult  quality, 
and.  fympathy  and  antipathy,  were  admitted  for  fatisfac- 
tory  explications  of  things.  Bentley. 

NU'GENT  (Thomas),  an  Irifh  writer,  and  doCtor  of 
laws,  who  died  at  London  in  the  year  1772.  He  pub- 
1J fhed,  1.  A  Tour  in  Europe,  4  vols.  2.  Tranflations  of 
the  Port  Royal  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars.  3,  A  Poc¬ 
ket  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language.  4.  A  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Greek  Primitives.  Dr.  Nugent,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  above-named  Latin  grammar,  fays,  that  the 
author  of  that  work,  and  of  the;  other  grammars,  out  of 
his  great  modefty,  chofe  to  conceal  himfelf  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  the  Society  of  Port  Royal ;  but  that  his 
name  was  Claude  Lancelot,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1613.  Having finifhed  his  introductory  ftudies,  he  retired 
to  Port  Raya!,  and  was  employed  in  the  education,  of 
3  youth,. 
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youth-  His  various  grammars  were  founded  on  Lis  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  diligent  inftru£!or.  He  was  afterwards  fe- 
lefted  by  the  princefs  of  Conti  to  educate  the  young 
princes.  Confiderable  preferment  was  within  his  reach, 
and  actually  prefled  upon  him  ;  but  he  chofe  to  retire  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Cyran,  and  enter  a  monadic  life.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  at  the  abbey  of  Quimperle,  in 
Brittany. 

NU'GENT  (Robert,  Earl),  an  ingenious  nobleman, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Weft- 
meath,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1709.  He  was  bred  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  which  religious  profeffion  he  abjured,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Britifh  parliament  in  1741.  He 
was  attached  tothecaufe  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  was  appointed  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  houfehold, of  his  royal  highnefs.  In  1754  he 
was  made  commiffioner  of  the  treafury;  and  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  that  met  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  chofen  reprefenta- 
tive  for  the  city  of  Britlol,and  continued  to  fit  for  that  place 
till  1774,  when  he  was  chofen  for  St.  Mawe’s.  In  1766  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  trade  and 
plantations,  and  at  the  fame  time  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Nugent  and  Vifcount  Clare.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  raifed  to  the  rank  of  earl;  and  died  in  1788. 
His  lordfliip  is  known  in  the  literary  world  by,  1.  A 
Collection  'of  Odes  and  Epiftles,  faid  to  pofl'efs  great 
merit,  tie  was  author  likewife  of,  2.  An  Ode  to  Man¬ 
kind,  publiflied  in  1741.  3.  Verfes  addrefl’ed  to  the 

Queen,  with  a  New  Year’s  Gift  of  Irilh  Manufacture. 
4.  Verfes  to  the  Memory  of  Lady  Townfend.  And  other 
pieces. 

NUGGOO'RDER,  a  town  of  Ilindooftan,  in  Lahore: 
thirty  mi  es  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Sultanpour. 

NUGHZ.  See  Nagaz. 

NUG'MAT,  a  Ruffian  fettlement  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
North  America.  Lat.64.3o.S.  Ion.  1 1 1. 40.  E. 

MUGO'AH,  a  town  of  Ilindooftan,  in  Bahar:  ten  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Chuprah. 

NUG'R,  the  Mahometan  name  forBEDNORE;  which 
fee,  vol.  ii. 

NU'HME,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the 
county  of  Waldeck,  and  runs  into  the  Eder  near  Fran- 
kenberg  in  Upper  Heffe. 

NU'I-HANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Ho-nan  :  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Nan'-yang. 

NUIL'LE  et  VAN'DIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Mayenne:  fifteen  miles  north-eall  of 
Mayenne. 

NUIL'LE  sur  VICOI'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Mayenne:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Laval,  and 
nine  north  of  Chateau  Gontier. 

NU'IS  sur  ARMAN'CE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Yonne:  twenty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Aux- 
erre,  and  twelve  fouth-eafl  of  Tonnerre. 

NU'ISANCE,  /!  [iiuire,  Fr.  to  hurt.]  Something  noxi¬ 
ous  or  offenfive.. — This  is  the  liar’s  lot,  he  is  accounted 
a  peft  and  a  nuifance  ;  a  perfon  marked  out  for  infamy  and 
fcorn.  South. — A  wife  man  who  does  not  affifi  with  his 
counfels,  a  rich  man  with  his  charity,  and  a  poor  man 
with  his  labour,  are  perfeCt  nuifances  in  a  commonwealth. 
Swift's  Mifcell. — Something  that  incommodes  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. — Nuifances,  as  neceflary  to  be  fwept  away  as 
dirt  out  of  the  ftreets.  Kettiewdl. 

Nuisances,  in  law,  are  of  two  kinds  :  Public  or  com¬ 
mon,  which  affeCt  the  public,  and  are  an  annoyance  to 
all  the  king’s  fubjefts  ;  and  Private  Nuifances,  which  may 
be  defined  to  be  any  thing  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance 
of  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  of  another. 

I.  Common  or  Public  Nuifances,  are  a  fpecies  of  offence 
again!!  the  public  order  and  economical  regimen  of  the 
date  ;  being  either  the  doing  of  a  thing  to  the  annoyance 
of  all  the  king’s  fubjedls,  or  the  negledling  to  do  a  thing 
which  the  common  good  requires.  Of  this  nature  are, 
annoyances  in  highways,  bridges,  and  the  public  rivers, 
by  rendering  the  fame  inconvenient  or  dangerous  topafs> 


either  pofitively  by  aiSIual  obflruflions,  or  negatively  by- 
want  of  reparations.  For  both  of  thefe,  the  perfon  fo 
obfirudting,  or  fuch  individuals  as  are  bound  to  repair  or 
cleanfe  them,  or  (in  default  of  thefe  lad)  the  pari (h  at 
large,  may  be  indifted,  dillrained  to  repairand  amend  them, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  fined.  And  a  prefentment  thereof  by  ak 
judge  of  aflifie,  See.  or  ajuftice  of  the  peace,  fhall  be  in 
all  refpefts  equivalent  to  an  indidlment.  7  -Geo.  III.  c.  42. 

Where  there  is  a  houfe  eredled,  or  an  inclofure  made, 
on  any  part  of  the  king’s  demefnes,  or  of  a  highway,  or 
common  flreet,  or  public  river,  or  fuch-like  public' 
things,  it  is  called  a  purprefure,  from  the  French  pmirpris, 
an  inclofure.  1  Inf.  277.  A  bridge  built  in  a  public 
highway  without  public  utility,  is  indiftable  as  a  nui- 
fance;  and  fo  it  is,  if  built  colourably  in  an  imperfedl  or 
inconvenient  manner,  with  a  view  to  throw’  the  onus  of 
rebuilding  or  repairing  it  immediately  on  the  county. 

All  thofe  kinds  of  nuifances  (fuch  as  offenfive  trades 
and,  manufactures)  which,  when  injurious  to  a  private 
man,  are  aftionabie,  are,  when  detrimental  to  the  public, 
punifhable  by  public  profecution,  and  fubjed!  to  fine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  the  mifdemeanor. 

All  diforderly  inns  or  ale  houfes,  bawdy-houfes,  ga- 
ming-houfes,  ftage-plays  unlicenfed,  booths  and  ltages  for 
rope-dancers,  mountebanks, and  the  like,  are  public  nui¬ 
fances,  and  may  upon  indictment  be  fupprefled  arid  fined-. 
Inns  in  particular,  being  intended  for  the  lodging  and 
receipt  of  travellers,  may  be  indicted,  fupprefled,  and  the 
inn-keepers  fined,  if  they  refufe  to  entertain  a  traveller, 
without  a  very  fuflicient  caufe;  for  thus  to  fruftrate  the 
end  of  their  inllitution,  is  held  to  be  diforderly  behaviour.. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  76,  78. 

By  fiat.  10  &  1 1  W.  III.  c.  17.  all  lotteries  are  declared 
to  be  public  nuifances;  and  all  grants,  patents,  or 
licences,  for  the  fame,  to  be  contrary  to  law.  But,  as 
State  Lotteries  have  for  many  years  pad  been  found  a  rea¬ 
dy  mode  of  railing  the  fupplies,  feveral  ads  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  licenfe  and  regulate  the  keep¬ 
ers  of  fuch  lottery-offices.  And  by  Hat.  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18-. 
§  19.  all  projefts  by  public  fubfeription,  for  adventuring 
in  commerce,  to  the  common  grievance,  or  acting  as  a 
body  corporate  without  a  charter,  are  confidered  as  com¬ 
mon  nuifances,  and  punifhable  accordingly,  and  alfo  lub- 
jeCt  to  the  pains  of  preemunire. 

The  making  and  felling  of  fire- works  and  fquibs,  or 
throwing  them  about  in  any  ltreet,  is,  on  account  of  the 
danger  that  may  enfue  to  any  thatched  or  timber  build¬ 
ings,  declared  to  be  a  common  nuifance,  by  fiat.  9  &  10 
W.  III.  c.  7.  and  therefore  is  punilhabl-e  by  fine.  To  this 
head  alfo  may  be  referred  (though  not  declared  a  common 
nuifance)  the  making,  keeping,  or  carriage,  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  gunpowder  at  one  time,  or  in  one  place,  or. 
vehicle,  which  is  prohibited  by  fiat.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  61. 
under  heavy  penalties  and  forfeiture. 

Eaves-droppers,  or  fuch  as  liften  under  walls  or  win¬ 
dows,  or  the  eaves  of  a  houfe,  to  hearken  after  difeourfe, 
and  thereupon  to  frame  flanderous  and  mifehievous  tales, 
are  a  common  nuifance,  and  prefentable  at  the  court-leet ; 
or  are  indidfable  at  the  feflions,  and  punifhable  by  fine, 
and  finding  fureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  1  Hawk.  P. 
C.  c.  61.  §  4. 

Laftly,  a  common  fcold  is  a  public  nuifance  to  her 
neighbourhood,  for  which  offence  (he  may  be  indidled  ; 
and,  if  convidted,  fhall  be  fentenced  to  be  placed  in  a 
certain  engine  of  correction  called  the  trebucket,  or 
clicking'- fool.  3  lift.  219. 

II.  Private  Nuifances  are  fuch  as  affeft  either  the  cor¬ 
poreal  or  incorporeal  hereditaments  of  an  individual. 

Firft.  As  to  corporeal  hereditaments.  If  a  man  builds  a 
houfe  fo-ciofe  to  mine,  that  his  roof  overhangs  my  roof, 
and  throws  the  water  off  his  roof  upon  mine,  this  is  a  nui-. 
fance,  for  which  an  adtion  will  lie  ;  likewife,  to  eredt  a 
houfe  or  other  building  fo  near  to  mine,  that  it  obftrudts 
my  ancient  lights  and  windows.  Alfo,  if  a  perfon  keeps 
his  hogs,  or  other  noifome  animals,  fo  near  the  houfe  of 

another. 
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(another,  that  the  flench  of  them  incommodes  him,  and 
dn  akes  the  air  unwholefome  (or  renders  the  enjoyment  of 
life  or  property  uncomfortable),  this  is  an  injurious  nui- 
fance,  as  it  tends  to  deprive  him  of  the  ufe  and  benefit 
of  hishoufe.  9  Rep.  58.  A  like  injury  is,  if  one’s  neigh¬ 
bour  fets  up  and  exercifes  any  oftenfive  trade,  as  a  tan¬ 
ner’s,  a  tallow-chandler’s,  or  the  like;  for,  though  thefe 
are  lawful  and  neceffary  trades,  yet  they  lhould  be  exer- 
cifed  in  remote  places.  But,  deprivingone  of  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  pleafure,  as  of  a  fine  profp.eft,  by  building  a  wall, 
or  the  like ;  this,  as  it  abridges  nothing  realiy  convenient 
or  neceffary,  is  no  injury  to  the  fufferer,  and  is  therefore 
not  an  actionable  nuifance.  9  Rep.  58.  C Vo.  E/iz.  118. 

If  one  does  any  other  aft,  in  itfeif  lawful,  which  yet, 
being  done  in  that  place,  neceffarily  tends  to  the  damage 
of  another’s  property,  it  is  a  nuifance  ;  for  it  is  incumbent 
on  him  to  find  fome  other  place  to  do'  that  aft  where  it 
will  be  lefs  oftenfive. 

Secondly.  As  to  incorporeal  hereditaments.  If  I  have  a 
way  annexed  to  my  eflate  acrofs  another’s  lands,  and 
he  obftrufts  me  in  the  ufe  of  it,  either  by  totally  flopping' 
it,  or  putting  logs  acrofs  it,  or  ploughing  over  it,  it  is  a 
nuifance;  for,  in  the  firft  cafe,  I  cannot  enjoy  my  right 
at  all,  and,  in  the  latter,  I  cannot  enjoy  it  fo  cotnmodi- 
oufly  as  I  ought.  Or,  if  I  am  entitled  to  hold  a  fair  or 
market,  and  another  perl'on  fets  up  a  fair  or  market  fo 
near  mine  that  he  does  me  a  prejudice,  it  is  a  nuifance  to 
the  freehold  which  I  have  in  my  market  or  fair.  Alfo,  if 
a  ferry  is  erefted  on  a  river  fo  near  another  ancient  ferry 
as  to  draw  away  its  cuftom,  it  is  a  nuifance  to  the  owner 
of  the  old  one. 

If  a  man  hath  abated  or  removed  a  nuifance  which  of¬ 
fended  him,  in  this  cafe  he  is  entitled  to  no  aftion,  for 
he  had  choice  of  two  remedies  ;  "either  without  fuit,  by 
abating  it  himfelf  by  his  own  mere  aft  and  authority,  or 
by  fuit,  in  which  he' may  both  recover  damages,  and  re¬ 
move  it  by  the  aid  of  the  law  ;  but,  having  made  his  elec¬ 
tion  of  one  remedy,  he  is  totally  precluded  from  the  other. 
3  Comm.  c.  13.  9  Rtp.  55. 

This  abatement,  or  removal  of  nuifances,  is  clafled  by 
Blackftone  dmong  the  fpecies  of  remedy  allowed  by  law, 
though  the  mere  aft  of  the  party  injured.  3  Comm.  c.  1. 
This  abatement,  removing,  or  taking  away,  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  t’ne  party  aggrieved  by  the  nuifance,  fo  as  be 
commits  no  riot  in  the  doing  it.  5  Rep.  101.  9  Rep.  55. 
If  a  lioufe  or  wall  is  erefted  fo  near  to  mine  that  it  (tops 
my  ancient  lights,  which  is  a  private  nuifance,  I  may  enter 
my  neighbour’s  lands,  and  peaceably  pull  it  down.  Salk. 459. 
Or,  if  a  new'  gate  be*erefted  acrofs  the  public  highway, which 
is  a  common  or  public  nuifance,  any  of  the  king’s  fub- 
jefts  paffing  that  way  may  cut  it  down,  and  deftroy  it. 
Cro.  Car.  1 84. 

With  refpeft  to  the  redreffing  of  Private  Nuifances  by 
due  courle  of  law :  the  remedies  by  fuit  are:  By  aftion 
on  the  cafe  for  damages  ;  in  which  the  party  injured  (hall 
only  recover  a  fatisfaftion  for  the  injury  fuftained,  but 
cannot  thereby  remove  the  nuifance.  Indeed,  every  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  nuifance  is  held  to  be  a  frefh  one  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  a  frefh  aftion  will  lie,  and  very  exemplary  damages 
will  probably  be  given,  if,  after  one  verdift  againft  him, 
the  defendant  has  the  hardihefs  to  continue  it.  Cro.  Eliz. 
402.  Yet  the  founders  of  the  kHv  of  England  did  not  rely 
upon  probabilities  merely,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the 
injured  ;  they  have  therefore  provided  two  other  aftions, 
the  aflj'e  of  imifauce,  and  the  writ  of  yuod  permittat  prof - 
tcmcre ;  which  not  only  give  the  plaintiff  fatisfaftion  for 
Ids  injury  pail,  but  alfo  ffrike  at  the  root,  and  remove  the 
caufe  it  (elf,  the  nuifance  that  occafioned  the  injury. 
Thefe  two  aftions,  however,  can  only  be  brought  by  the 
tenant  of  tire  freehold  ;  fo  that  a  lefiee  for  years-is  confined 
to  his  aftion  upon  the  cafe. 

An  ajji/'e  of  nuifance  is  a  writ,  wherein  it  is  dated  that 
the  party  injured  complains  of  fome  particular  faft  done 
ad  nocumentum  iibn  i  tenementi  Jui  ;  and  therefore  com- 
rnatiding  the  flteriff  to  fumraon  ,an  afiife,  that  is,  a  jury, 
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and  view  t!ie  prenmes,  and  have  them  at  the  next  coin¬ 
million  of  a  (fifes,  that  juftice  may  be  done  therein.  And, 
if  the  affife  is  found  for  the  plaintiff,  he  fhali  have  judg¬ 
ment  of  two  things  ;  iff,  to  have  the  nuifance  abated ;  and 
id,  to  recover  damages.  9  Rep.  55.  Formerly,  an  affife 
of  nuifance  lay  againltthe  very  wrong-doer  himfelf  who 
levied  or  did  the. nuifance,  and  not  againft  any  perfon  to 
whom  he  had  aliened  the  tenements  whereon  the  nuifance 
was  fituated.  This  was  the  immediate  reafon  for  making- 
that  equitable  provifion  in  flat.  Weftm.  2.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  24. 
for  granting  a  fimilar  writ,  in  caju  confimili,  where  no 
former  precedent  was  to  be  found.  The  ftatute  gives  the 
form  of  a  new'  writ  in  this  cafe,  which  only  differs  from 
the  old  one  in  Hating,  that  the  w'rong-doer  and  the  alienee 
both  raifed  the  nuifance. 

Both  thefe  aftions,  of  a[]ife  of  nuifance,  and  of  cjuod  per¬ 
mittat  projternere,  are  now' out  of  life,  and  have  given  way 
to  the  aftion  on  the  cafe  ;  in  which  no  judgment  can  be 
had  to  abate  the  nuifance,  but  only  to  recover  damages. 
Yet,  as  therein  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  freehold  fhould 
be  in  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  refpeftively,  as  it  mu  ft 
be  in  thefe  real  aftions,  but  it  is  maintainable  by  one  who 
hath  poffeffion  only  againft  another  that  hath  like  poffef- 
fion,  the  procefs  is  therefore  eafier,  and  the  effect  will 
be  much  the  fame,  unlels  a  man  has  a  very  obftinate  as 
vrell  as  an  ill-natured  neighbour,  who  had  rather  continue 
to  pay  damages  than  remove  his  nuifance;  for  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  recourfe  mutt  at  laft  be  had  to  the  old  and  fure  reme¬ 
dies,  which  will  effeftually  conquer  the  defendant’s  per- 
verfenefs,  by  fending  the  lherifr  with  his  pojfe  comitatus, 
or  power  of  the  county,  to  level  it.  3  Comm.  c.  13. 

NUITHO'NES,  a  people  of  ancient  Germany,  poflef- 
fing  the  country  now  called  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania. 
Tacitus. 

NU'ITS  or  Nuys,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  celebrated  for  the  excellent  wines 
made  in  its  environs :  tw'elve  miles  fouth  of  Dijon,  and 
eighteen  weft- fouth- weft  of  Auxonne. 

NUI'ZIA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Olck- 
ma  in  lat.  57.  j 5.  N.  Ion.  1 19.  34. E. 

NUK,  a  lake  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz, 
about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth.  Lat. 
64.  20.  to  64.  40.  N.  Ion.  31.  to  32.  E. 

NUK,  or  Nu'koe,  an  ifland  of  the  Baltic,  which  occa- 
fionally  becomes  a  peninfula,  being  joined  to  the  main 
land  ;  but,  when  the  w'ater  is  high,  and  the  wind  blow's 
from  the  fea,  the  flood  fo  runs  between,  that  it  is  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  land,  though  at  times  it  is  poffible  to 
walk  dry-fliod  from  one  to  the  other.  NTuk  is  about 
fouTteen  verits  Jong  and  eight  broad. 

NUKAHI'WA,  one  of  the  Northern  Mnrquefas,  by 
the  Americans  called  Wafhington  Iflands,  but  by  Capr. 
Dixon,  who  firft  difeovered  that  they  were  not  a  part  of 
the  American  continent,  called  Queen  Charlotte’s  Iflands. 
This  ifland  was  vifited  by  the  Ruffian  captain  Krufenftern 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1804.  The  account  here  given  will 
refer  equally  to  all  the  iflands  of  this  northern  groupe. 

“  The  whole  coaft  appears  like  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  perpendicular  rocks,  connefted  with  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  iiretching  quite  inland.  Thefe  craggy  barren  rocks, 
have  a  gloomy  appearance,  which  is  only  enlivened  by 
beautiful  cafcades,  falling  near  each  other  from  the  rocks 
into  the  fea,  from  a  height  of  at  leaf!  a  thoufand  feet. 
At  eleven  o’clock  we  perceived  to  the  weltward  a  canoe 
rowing  off  to  us  :  it  had  an  outrigger,  and  was  paddled 
along  by  eight  Indians ;  and  I  was  much  ftruck  by  a  white 
flag'  it  had  lioilted,  a  token  of  peace  that  led  me  to  ex¬ 
pect  fome  European  on-board  of  it.  My  expectations 
were  foon  confirmed.  There  was  an  Englifhman  in  the 
boat,  who  at  firft  had  quite  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
blunders;  his  drefs  being  entirely  in  their  fafhion,  confid¬ 
ing  merely  of  a  girdle  round  the  waift.  He  fiiowed  me 
the  certificate  of  two  Americans,  (to  whom  he  had  been 
of  affiftance  during  their  flay  here,  particularly  by  pro¬ 
curing  them  wood  and  water,)  in  which  it  was  attefted 
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that  he  had  conduced  himfelf  well ;  and  he  offered  me  his 
fervice,  which  I  readily  accepted,  being  glad  to  procure 
lo  good  an  interpreter,  by  whole  affiftance  I  hoped  to  ob¬ 
tain  i'ome  particular  information  upon  this  almoft  un¬ 
known  illand.  This  Englilhman,  whofe  name  was  Ro¬ 
berts,  told  us  that  he  had  been  feven  years  upon  the  illand, 
and  two  years  previoully  in  that  of  Santa  Chriftina;  that 
he  had  been  put  on-(hore  on  the  latter,  out  of  an  Engliffi 
merchant-lhip,  the  crew  of  which  had  mutinied  againft 
their  captain,  and  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  join 
their  party ;  and  in  Nukahiwa  he  had  lately  married  a  re¬ 
lation  of  the  king’s,  by  which  he  acquired  great  confi- 
deration ;  lo  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  for  him  to  be  of 
affiftance  to  us.  We  had  fcarcely  let  go  our  anchor,  when 
the  Ihip  was  furrounded  by  feveral  hundred  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  brought  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  and  ba¬ 
nanas,  for  fale.  The  only  things  we  could  give  them  in 
exchange  were  pieces  of  old  iron  hoops,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  with  which  I  had  fupplied  both  Ihips  for  this  pur- 
pofe  while  we  lay  at  Cronftadt.  Such  a  piece  was  ufually 
the  price  of  five  cocoa-nuts,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
bread-fruit ;  but,  though  they  feemed  to  let  a  very  high 
value  on  thefe,  axes  and  hatchets  were  the  chief  objefts 
of  their  willies.  They  Ihowed  a  childifh  joy  on  receiving 
even  a  fmall  piece  of  iron-hoop,  and  ufually  evinced  their 
fatisfaftion  by  a  loud  laugh,  difplaying  their  newly-ac¬ 
quired  riches  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  their  lefs  fortu¬ 
nate  companions,  who  fwam  round  the  ftiip.  At  four  in 
the  afternoon,  the  king  and  his  Ante  came  on-board.  His 
name  was  Tapega  Kettenowee.  He  was  a  very  ftrong 
well-made  man,  with  a  thick  and  extremely  fat  neck, 
from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  His  body  was  ta- 
tooed  with  a  dark  colour  approaching  to  black,  fo  com¬ 
pletely,  that  it  even  extended  to  fpots  on  his  head  from 
which  the  hair  had  been  cut  away.  He  was  in  no  wife  to 
be  diftinguilhed  from  the  lowed:  of  his  fubjefts;  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tfcliiabu,  or  girdle,  entirely 
naked.  I  led  him  to  my  cabin,  and  gave  him  a  knife,  and 
a  piece  of  red  cloth  aboyt  twenty  ells  long,  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  bound  round  his  loins.  To  his  fuite,  confin¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  his  relations,  I  alfo  made  fome  prefents  ; 
although  Roberts  advifed  me  not  to  be  fo  generous,  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  not  one  of  them,  not  even  the  king,  would 
ever  make  me  any  return  for  them.  At  fun-let  all  the 
men,  without  exception,  went  on-fliore;  but  about  100 
of  the  females  ftill  remained  near  the  Ihip,  round  which 
they  had  been  fwimming  during  five  hours.  In  this  time, 
they  had  made  ufe  of  every  art  in  their  power  to  declare 
the  objedt  of  their  vifit,  nor  could  they  doubt  that  their 
willies  were  underftood,  fince  neither  their  pantomime 
nor  their  attitudes  could  be  miftaken.  This  debalement 
of  the  female  fex  is  lefs  occafioned  by  levity  or  ungo¬ 
vernable  paffion  in  them,  than  by  their  duty  to  the  unna¬ 
tural  and  tyrannical  orders  of  their  hulbands  and  fathers, 
who  lent  off  their  wives  and  daughters  to  procure  fmall 
pieces  of  iron  and  other  trifles,  and  in  the  morning  were 
feen  lwimming  out  to  meet  them,  and  take  pofleffion  of 
the  treafures  which  they  had  obtained.” 

Next  morning,  captain  K.  had  the  honour  of  a  vifit 
from  the  whole  royal  family,  females  as  well  as  males. 
When  he  took  them  into  his  cabin,  they  were  wonderfully 
pleafed  with  the  fight  of  a  painting  of  his  wife;  and  ftill 
more  with  a  large  mirror,  in  which  they  were  able  to  view 
their  perfons  at  full-length,  and  which  caught  the  king’s 
fancy  fo  much,  that,  in  every  fubfequent  vifit,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  repaired  to  the  cabin,  and  flood  before  the  glafs  for 
whole  hours.  On  the  fecond  day,  the  captain  went  on- 
ftiore,  accompanied  by  the  ambaflador.  by  moft  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  and  by  a  well-armed  efcort.  They  W'ere  received  by 
a  large  concourfe  of  people  of  both  fexes ;  and,  on  en¬ 
tering  the  royal  dwelling,  Capt.  Krufenftern  fat  down 
among  the  females,  who  examined  his  hands,  his  clothes, 
his  hat,  the  embroidery  of  his  uniform,  &c.  with  much 
curiofity.  Mats  being  fpread,  a  repaft  of  cocoa-nuts  and 
bananas,  with  water,  was  put  before  them;  and,  as  a  far- 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1177. 
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ther  proof  of  friendffiip,  affiftance  was  given  by  the  na¬ 
tives  to  the  failors  who  were  employed  in  replenilhing  the 
water-calks. 

“  The  Nukahiwers  are  invariably  of  a  large  ftature,  and 
well-made  ;  they  are  very  mufcular,  with  a  long  handfome 
neck;  have  a  great  regularity  of  countenance,  and  an  air 
of  real  goodnefs,  which  was  not  belied  by  their  dealings 
with  us ;  but,  when  we  confider  the  cruelties  of  which 
thefe  men  are  capable,  the  prejudice  in  their  favour,  which 
the  beauty  of  their  perlon  is  very  likely  to  create,  loon  va- 
nifhes,  and  their  countenance  leems  to  indicate  nothing 
but  apathy.  An  animated  eye  none  of  them  poflefs.  Ey 
tatooing  their  bodies  very  much,  and  rubbing  them  with 
a  dark  colour,  they  acquire  a  black  appearance;  other- 
wile,  their  natural  colour  is  clear,  at  leaft  that  of  the  boys 
and  women,  who  are  not  tatooed,  was  fo  ;  nor  do  they 
differ  very  much  from  the  colour  of  Europeans,  being 
only  rather  more  yellow.  Thefe  illanders  are  belides  in 
the  enviable  pofleffion  of  the  moft  conftant  health;  they 
have  hitherto  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  the  venereal 
difeafe  ;  and,  as  they  are  free  from  complaint,  fo  they  are 
ignorant  of  all  medicine.  Among  the  very  handfome 
people  of  this  illand,  we  obferved  two  in  particular,  who 
•  excited  the  admiration  of  us  all.  The  one  was  a  great 
warrior  of  Tayo  Hoae,  and  at  the  fame  time,  what,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  is  called  Fire-lighter  to  the 
king  ;  his  name  was  Mau-ha-u,  and  he  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  handfomeft  men  that  ever  exifted  ;  he  was  fix  feet 
two  inches  high,  and  every  part  of  his  body  perfeftly  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  other  was  Bauting,  king  of  the  Vale  of  Sche- 
gua,  who,  notvvithftanding  his  age,  for  he  certainly  was 
not  lefs  than  fifty,  was  ftill  extremely  handfome.”  The 
paradoxical  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  men  and  the  ug- 
linefs  of  the  women,  has  been  particularly  noticed  under 
the  article  Marquesas,  vol.  xiv.  p.401. 

It  is  a  curious  fa  ft  in  the  ftate  of  ibciety  among  thefe 
favages,  that  their  chief  or  king  (as  voyagers  choofe  to 
call  him)  poffefles  very  little  authority.  In  war,  he  may 
have  a  kind  of  command;  but,  from  the  infulated  nature 
of  the  operations  of  thefe  people,  it  is  probably  of  a  very 
limited  nature.  The  want  of  controul  in  the  executive 
power  prevents  juftice  from  being  adminiftered  ;  fo  that, 
in  this  ltrange  community,  ftealing  not  only  goes  um>u- 
nilhed,  but  forms  a  matter  of  boaft.  Murder  alone  brings 
down  vengeance  on  the  perpetrator;  not  however  by  the 
power,  or  in  the  name  of,  the  fociety,  but  from  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  fiain,  who  are  determined  on  having  blood 
for  blood.  The  priefts  poflefs  great  influence  over  thefe 
iflanders  ;  and  are  accounted  the  only  perfons  capable  of 
giving  effeft  to  thofe  charms,  of  the  potency  of  which 
the  belief  is  univerfal  among  them.  To  calculate  the  po^ 
pulation  of  the  illand  of  Nukahiwa,  which  is  upwards  of 
fixty  miles  in  circumference,  was  no  eafy  matter;  but 
Capt.  K.  eftimates  it  at  12,000.  They  are  divided  into 
feveral  tribes,  under  their  refpeftive  chiefs,  and  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  make  war  on  each  other  in  the  moft  difgufting' 
manner.  “  They  leldom  meet  in  large  parties  in  the 
field  ;  but  their  ufual  mode  of  warfare  is,  to  be  conftantly 
watching  for,  and  fecretly  feeking  to  butcher,  their  prey, 
which  they  devour  on  the  fpot.  I-Ie  who  evinces  the 
greateft  fkill  in  thefe  arts,  who  can  lie  the  longeft  on  his 
belly  perfectly  motionlefs,  who  can  breathe  the  lowelt,  run 
the  fwifteft,  and  fpriffg  with  the  greateft  agility  from  one 
precipice  to  another,  acquires  no  lefs  reputation  amorm 
his  comrades  than  the  brave  and  powerful  Mau-ha-u, 
Their  arms  confift  of  clubs,  fpears,  and  flings.  The  clubs 
are  about  five  feet  long,  of  cafuarina-wood,  beautifully 
polilhed,  and  very  malfy,  not  weighing  lefs  than  ten 
pounds  ;  and  at  their  extremity  is  a  carved  human  head. 
The  fpears  are  of  the  fame  wood,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
about  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle,  and  ftiarp  at  each  end. 
Their  flings  are  Amply  a  woven  band,  broad  and  flat  in  the 
middle,  to  admit  the  ftone. 

“  The  two  Europeans  whom  we  found  here,  a  French¬ 
man  and  an  Englilhman,  and  who  had  both  refided  with 
4  E  »  them 
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them  for  feveral  yean,  agreed  in  their  afFertions,  that  the 
natives  of  Nukahiwa  were  a  cruel  ints-aftabie  people;  and, 
without  even  the  exception  of  the  female  fex,  very  much 
addifted  to  cannibalifm  ;  that  the  appearance  of  content 
and  good  humour,  with  which  they  had  fo  much  de¬ 
ceived  us,  was  not  their  true  charafter;  and  that  nothing 
hut  the  fear  of  punifhment,  and  the  hopes  of  reward,  de¬ 
terred  them  from  giving  a  loofe  to  their  favage  pafiions. 
In  times  of  famine,  the  men  butcher  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  aged  parents  ;  they  bake  and  dew  their 
flefti,  and  devour  it  with  the  greateft  fatisfaftion.  |  Even 
the  tender-looking  female,  whole  eyes  beam  nothing  but 
beauty,  will  join,  if  permitted,  in  this  horrid  repaft.  Can 
fitch  people  then  be  defended  ?  Can  any  one  join  with 
George  Forfter,  in  afferting  that  the  iflanders  of  the  South 
Sea  are  a  good-natured,  mild,  and  uncontaminated,  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Fear  alone  prevents  their  murdering  and  devour¬ 
ing  every  Stranger  who  arrives.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need 
only  relate,  that  feme  years  ago,  an  American  merchant- 
fhip  put  into  Port  Anna  Maria;  and  the  captain,  who 
was  a  Quaker,  ~fuSFered  his  people  to  go  on-fhore  unarmed  ; 
but  the  natives  no  fooner  perceived  their  defencelefs  con¬ 
dition,  than  they  afiembled  in  order  to  attack  and  drag 
them  into  the  mountains.  Roberts,  the  Englilhman, 
fucceeded,  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  reprefented  the  treachery 
of  their  conduct,  and  the  confequence  it  would  infallibly 
bring  upon  the  whole  ifland,  in  refcuing  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  thefe  cannibals.  Nor  did  we  ourfelves  want  a 
proof  of  their  being  denied  every  feeling  of  juftice  and 
goodnefs ;  for  although,  during  ourftay,  no  one  had  ever 
Blown  them  the  leaft  ill-will,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
pofiible  kindnefs,  in  order  to  infpire  them  with  benevo¬ 
lence,  if  not  with  gratitude,  our  conduct  feemed  to  have 
quite  a  different  eft'eft  upon  them.  A  report  had  fpread,. 
that  one  of  our  (hips  had  ftruck,  occasioned  by  our  being 
obliged,  while  in  the  aft  of  failing  out,  to  bring-up  dole 
to  the  ftiore.  In  lei's  than  two  hours,  a  number  of  the 
iilanders  had  afiembled  on  the  beach,  clofe  to  the  fliip,  all 
armed  with  clubs,  axes,  and  fpears.  What  then  could 
be  their  intention,  but  to  plunder  and  murder  us  ? 
Cabrit,  the  Frenchman,  too,  who  came  on-board  at  that 
moment,  acquainted  us  with  the  hoftile  intentions  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  whole  valley’s  being  in  an 
uproar.” 

The  houfes  of  Nukahiwa,  if  fuch  they  deferve  to  be 
called,  are  built  of  bamboo,  interwoven  with  fern,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree.  The  infide  of  the  dwelling 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  beam  ;  the  front  being  paved 
with  ftones,  and  the  back-part  covered  with  mats,  on 
which  the  family  fieep  indifcriminately.  A  door,  about 
three  feet  high,  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling, 
and  round  it  the  inhabitants  generally  fit.  Their  tools 
coniift  of  little  more  than  a  pointed  ftone,  with  which 
they  bore  holes,  and  of  axes  made  of  fmall  pieces  of  iron 
which  they  have  received  in  barter  from  Europeans,  and 
fattened  to  a  handle.  As  to  cultivation,  they  pay  very 
little  attention  to  any  thing  that  gives  them  trouble.  The 
bread-fruit-tree,  the  cocoa,  and  the  banana,  require 
fcarcely  any  care  ;  nothing  more  being  neceffary  than  to 
dig  a  hole  and  fix  a  branch  in  it,  after  which  the  plant  is 
in  full  growth  in  a  month’s  time.  Fibbing  is  equally  ne- 
glefted,  on  account  of  the  labour  attending  it;  and  the 
natives  generally  pal's  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  in  loll¬ 
ing  on  their  mats.  In  addition  to  bananas,  their  food 
conlifts  of  yams  and  four  pudding,  a  kind  of  dough,  which 
is  not  difagreeable,  and  may  be  compared  in  tafte  to  an 
apple-tart. 

M.  Von  Langfdorff,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Krufen- 
ftern,  and  afterwards  published  a  feparate  account  of  this 
voyage,  has  inferted  a  fpecimen  of  their  mulic,  with  fome 
remarks  by  Dr.  Tilefius,  who  failed  in  the  fame  voyage  as 
naturalift.  The  fample  given  is  a  long,  the  melody  of 
which,  however,  nuift  be  imperfeftly  expreffed  in  our 
European  notation,  becaufe  it  coniifted  much  of  quarter¬ 
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tones.  The  whole  fong  is  above  fifty  bars  in  length;  yet 
the  extent  of  1'cale  occupied  does  not  exceed  the  compafs 
of  a  fourth,  and  confequently  it  mutt  be  very  monotonous. 
Voyage  round  the  World,  1S03-7,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
of  Rulfi  a. 

NU'KE,  J.  [ultra,  I  tab]  The  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
Scott. 

NULDIN'GAH,  a  town  of  Bengal,  capital  of  the  cironr 
of  Mahmud fi  :  lixty-five  miles  louth-eaft  of  Moorfiredabad, 
and  lixty-five  north-eaft  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  23.27.  N.  Ion. 
89.  16.  N. 

NU'LES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia; 
twenty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Valencia. 

NULHAT'TY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  : 
twenty-five  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Moorlhedabad.  Tat. 
24..  17.  N.  Ion.  87.  38.  E. 

To  NULL,  v.  a.  [rmllus,  Lat.]  To  annul ;  to  annihilate;, 
to  deprive  of  efficacy  orexiftence. — Reafon  hath  the  power 
of  nulling  or  governing  all  other  operations  of  bodies. 
Greta's  Cofmolugy . 

Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms, 

No  more  on  me  have  power;  their  force  is  null'd.  Milton . 

NULL,  adj.  Void  ;  of  no  force  ;  ineffectual. — The  pope’s 
confirmation  of  the  church-lands  to  thofe  who  hold  them 
by  king  Henry’s  donation,  was  null  and  fraudulent. 
Swift's  Mijcellanies. 

With  what  impatience  muft  the  mufe  behold 
The  wife,  by  her  procuring  hulband  fold  ? 

For,  though  the  law  makes  null  the  adulterous  deed 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  fncceed.  Dryden. 

NULL,  f.  Something  of  no  power  or  no  meaning.— 
Marks  in  ciphered  writing,  which  Hand  for  nothing,  and 
are  inferted  only  to  puzzle,  are  called  nulls.  Johnfun  —  If 
part  of  the  people  be  fomewhat  in  the  eleftion,  you  can¬ 
not  make  them  nulls,  or  ciphers,  in  the  privation  or  tranf- 
lation.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

NUL'LA,/!  [Indian.]  A  rivulet ;  and,  although  there 
is  no  water,  the  place,  once  a  bed,  ltill  retains  the  fame 
name. 

NULLACON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda: 
forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hydrubad. 

NULLIBIE'TY,  f.  [from  nullibi,  Lat.]  The  ftate  of 
being  no- where. 

NUL'LIBrSMJc/i  A  peculiar  doftrine  relative  to  the  feat 
of  the  foul. 

After  the  pains  taken  by  Defcartes  to  ascertain  the  feat 
of  the  foul,  it  is  furpriling  to  find  one  of  the  moll  learned 
Engiifn  divines  of  the  leventeenth  century  (Dr.  Henry 
More)  accufing  him  as  an  abettor  of  the  dangerous  hereby 
of  ntdlibijm.  Of  this  herely  Dr.  More  represents  Defcartes. 
as  the  chief  author;  and,  at  the  fame  time.  Speaks  of  it 
as  So  completely  extravagant,  that  he. is  at  a  lol’s  whether 
to  treat  it  as  the  fenous  opinion  ot  a  philosopher,  or  as 
the  jeft  of  a  buffoon.  “  The  chief  author  and  leader  of  the 
nullibifts,”  he  tells  us,  “  Seems  to  have  bee;',  that  pleafant 
nit,  Renatus  Delcartes,  who,  by  his  jocular  metaphysical 
meditations,  has  luxated  and  distorted  the  rational  facul¬ 
ties  of  Some  otherwise  fober  and  quick-witted  perfons.” 
To  thoSe  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  philofophy 
ot  Del'cartes,  it  is  un neceffary  to  obferve,  that,  to  far  from, 
being  a  nullibift,  he  valued  himfelf  not  a  little  on  having 
fixed  the  preeffe  ubi  of  the  Soul  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
unthouglu-of  by  any  of  his  predecett'ors.  As  he  held, 
however,  that  the  Soul  was  unextended,  and  as  More  hap¬ 
pened  to  conceive  that  nothing  which  was  unextended 
could  have  any  reference  to  place,  he  feems  to  have  thought 
himfelf  entitled  to  impute  to  Del'cartes,  in  direft  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  own  words,  the  latter  of  tiieS'e  opinions  as  well 
as  the  former.  “  The  true  notion  of  a  Spirit,"  according 
to  More,  “  is  that  of  an  extended  penetrable  Substance, 
logically  and  intellectually  divisible,  but  not  pbyfically 
dilcernible  into  parts.”  Whoever  has  the  curiosity  to 
look  into  the  works  of  this  once-admired,  and  in  truth 
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very  able,  logician,  will  eafily  difcover  that  his  alarm  at 
the  philofophy  of  Defcartes  was  really  occafioned,  not  by 
the  Icheme  of  nullibifm,  but  by  the  Cartefian  doctrine  of 
the  non-extenjion  of  mind,  which  More  thought  i  neon  fiftent 
with  a  fundamental  article  in  his  own  creed,  the  exigence 
of  witches  and  apparitions.  To  hint  at  any  doubt  about 
either,  or  even  to  hold  any  opinion  that  feemed  to  weaken 
their  credibility,  appeared  to  this  excellent  perfon  quite 
a  I'ufficient  proof  of  complete  atheifm.  Dugald  Stewart's 
Fir/t  Differ  tat  ion,  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Ency. 
Britannica. 

NUL'LIBIST,  f.  A  holder  or  profefior  of  nullibifm. 

NULLI'ETY,  /!  Nullity,  nothingnefs.  Scott. 

NULLIFID'I  AN,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  nulius,  none,  and 
fries,  faith.]  Of  no  honefty  ;  of  no  religion  ;  of  no  faith. — 
A  folifidian  Chriftian  is  a  nulliftdinn  Pagan,  and  confutes 
his  tongue  with  his  hand.  Feltham's  Re}\ 

To  NUL'LIFY,  v.  a.  To  annul ;  to  make  void. — You 
will  fay,  that  this  nullifies  all  exhortations  to  piety;  fince 
a  man,  in  this  cafe,  cannot  totally  come  up  to  the  thing 
he  is  exhorted  to.  But  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  the  confe- 
quence  does  not  hold  ;  for  an  exhortation  is  not  frutfrate, 
if  a  man  be  but  able  to  come  up  to  it  partially,  though 
not  entirely  and  perfectly.  South's  Sermons. 

NUL'LITY,  f.  Want  of  force  or  efficacy. — It  can  be 
no  part  of  my  bufinefs  to  overthrow  this  diftindlion.  and 
to  fliew  the  nullity  of  it  ;  which  has  been  folidly  done  by 
rnoft  of  our  polemick  writers.  South. — The  jurifdiff  ion  is 
opened  by  the  party,  in  default  of  juftice  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  as  by  appeals  or  nullities.  Ayliffe. —  Want  of  exift- 
ence. — A  hard  body  ftruck  againfl  another  hard  body, 
will  yield  an  exteriour  found,  in  fo  much  as,  if  the  per- 
cufiion  be  over  foft,  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of  found;  but 
never  an  interior  found.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi  ft. 

NUL'LO,  f.  A  cipher.  Phillips. 

NUL'LUA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Calcutta. 

NUL'SHI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal:  twenty 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Puccuioe. 

NU'MA  MAR'CIUS,  a  man  made  governor  of  Rome 
by  Tullus  Hoftilius.  He  was  fon-in-law  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  and  father  to  Ancus  Martius. 

NU'MA  POMPIL'IUS,  a  celebrated  philofopher,  and 
fecond  king  of  Rome.  See  that  article. 

NUMA'GA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  fix  miles  above  Brifach. 

NUMAN'TIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the 
interior  part  of  Hither  Spain,  at  one  of  the  fources  of  the 
Durius.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  capital  of  Cei- 
tiberia.  Strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  built  upon  a  hill  difficult  of 
accefs,  and  on  three  fides  furrounded  by  mountains  ;  and 
its  extent  was  fuch,  that  within  its  circuit  they  had  pafture 
for  their  cattle.  Numantia  is  celebrated  in  Roman  hiftory 
for  the  long  war  which  it  fuftained  againfl:  that  republic, 
and  for  the  ferocious  bravery  with  which  it  defended  it- 
feif  at  the  dole  of  a  fiege  of  twenty  years.  It  was  deftroyed 
at  length  by  Scipio  Africanus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  620. 
See  Rome. 

NUMB,  adj.  [benumen,  benurr.eb,  Sax.  This  word 
was  formerly  written  numT  as  Mr.  H.  Tooke  has  alfo  ob- 
ferved  :  how,  or  why,  or  when,  the  b  was  added  to  it,  he 
knows  not.  Certain  it  is,  I  may  add,  that  Milton  omitted 
the  b,  and,  in  later  times,  Bentley.  Nay,  Dr.  Johnfon  him- 
felt,  in  all  the  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  has  given  bennm, 
not  benumb.  The  etymon  which  Mr.  Tooke  gives  of  this 
word,  is  from  the  Sax.  niman,  to  nim,  to  takeaway.  Todd.] 
Torpid  ;  deprived  in  a  great  meafure  of  the  power  of  mo¬ 
tion  and  fenlation  ;  chill ;  motionlefs. — Leaning  long  upon 
any  part  maketh  it  numb  and  afleep  ;  for  that  the  com- 
preftion  of  the  part  fuffereth  not  the  fpirits  to  have  free 
accefs  ;  and  therefore,  wheli  we  come  out  of  it,  we  feel  a 
flinging  or  pricking,  which  is  the  re-entrance  of  the 
fpirsts.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hi/t. —  Producing  chilnefs ;  benumb¬ 
ing: 
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When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 

Frozen  almoft  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himfelf, 

All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night.  Shahefpeare , 

To  NUMB,  v.  a.  To  make  torpid;  to  make  dull  of  mo¬ 
tion  or  fenlation  ;  to  deaden  ;  to  ftupify  : 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices, 

Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify’d  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  fprigs  of  rofemary  ; 

And,  with  this  horrible  objeCl,  from  low  farms 
In  force  their  charity.  Shahefpeare' s  K.  Lear. 

Nought  dial!  avail 

The  pleafing  fong,  or  well- repeated  tale, 

When  the  quick  fpirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 

And  numbing  coldnefs  has  unbrac’d  the  ear.  Prior. 

She  can  unlock 

The  clafping  charm,  and  thaw  the  Humming  fpell.  Milton. 

NUM'BEDNESS,  f.  Torpor;  interruption  of  fenfaticn. 
— If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little,  only  a 
kind  of  ftupor  or  nnmbednejs.  Wifeman's  Surgen/. 

To  NUM'BER,  v.  a.  [ nmnbrer ,  Fr.  numero,  Lat.]  To 
count ;  to  tell ;  to  reckon  how  many. — If  a  man  can  num¬ 
ber  the  duff  of  the  earth,  then  fliall  thy  feed  alfo  be  num¬ 
bered.  Gen.  xiii.  16. 

The  gold,  the  vett,  the  tripods,  number'd  o’er. 

All  thefe  he  found.  Pope's  Odyffey. 

To  reckon  as  one  of  the  fame  kind. — He  was  number'd 
with  the  tranfgrefiors,and  bare  the  fin  of  many.  I  fa.  liii.  12. 

NUM'BER,  f.  [number,  old  Fr.  of  the  tenth  century  ; 
nombre,  modern  ;  from  numerus,  Lat.]  The  fpecies  of 
quantity  by  which  it  is  computed  how  many;  either 
unity,  ora  multitude  of  units. — There  is  but  one  gate  for 
ftrangers  to  enter  at,  that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers 
of  them  are  in  the  town.  Addijbn. 

Hie  thee  from  this  flaughter-houfe, 

Left  thou  increafe  the  number  of  the  dead.  Shahefpeare. 

Any  particular  aggregate  of  units,  as  even  or  odd. — This 
is  the  third  time;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers: 
they  fay  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  eitherin  nativity, 
chance,  or  death.  Shahefpeare' s  Merry  Wives  of  Windjbr. 

Number,  lays  Malcolm,  is  either  abftradf  or  applicate: 
abflraft,  when  referred  to  things  in  general  without  at¬ 
tending  to  their  particular  properties  ;  and  applicate,  when 
confidered  as  the  number  of  a  particular  fort  of  things,  as 
yards,  trees,  or  the  like.  When  particular  things  are 
mentioned,  there  is  always  fomething  more  confidered 
than  barely  their  numbers  ;  fo  that  what  is  true  of  num¬ 
bers  in  the  abflraft,  or  when  nothing  but  the  number  of 
things  is  confidered,  wall  not  he  true  when  the  queftion  is 
limited  to  particular  things  ;  for  inftance,  the  number  two 
is  lels  than  three,  yet  two  yards  is  a  greater  quantity  than 
three  inches  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  regard  muft  be 
had  to  their  different  natures,  as  well  as  number,  when¬ 
ever  things  of  a  different  fpecies  are  confidered  ;  for, 
though  we  can  compare  the  number  of  fuch  things  nb- 
ftradtedly,  yet  we  cannot  compare  them  in  any  applicate 
lenle.  And  this  difference  is  neceffary  to  be  confidered, 
becaufe  upon  it  the  true  fenfe,  and  the  poflibility  or  i.n- 
poffibility,  of  fome  queftions  depend. 

Number  is  unlimited  in  refpedf  of  increafe;  becaufe  we 
can  never  conceive  a  number  fo  great  but  flill  there  is  a 
greater.  However,  in  refpeiSf  of  decreafe,  it  is  limited: 
unity  being  the  firft  and  leaft  number,  below  which,  there¬ 
fore,  it  cannot  defeend. 

It  is  not  fo  certain  that  numeration,  as  that  language, 
is  inftindtive  among  mankind.  Nations  may  learn  of 
themfelves  to  fpeuk,  and  of  one  another  to  reckon.  Their 
dialedls  they  may  form,  and  their  arithmetic  they  may 
communicate.  In  this  cafe,  lifts  of  numerals  would  be  a 
proper  bafts  for  tracing  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  of 
commerce,  and  of  the  arts  of  life  ;  but  not  a  proper  balls 
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for  difcovering  the  affinities  of  nations,  and  arranging  to¬ 
gether  the  tribes  of  limilar  defcent;  and,  accordingly, 
lifts  of  numerals  clofely  refemble  one  another  in  languages 
which  are  fundamentally  diffimilar.  In  a  curious  volume 
called  the  Remains  of  Japhet,  a  work  remarkable  for  pro- 
fufion  of  erudition  and  for  indiftintlnefs  of  fyftem,  a  lift  of 
the  European  numerals  is  given,  and  compared  with  thole 
of  the  ancients.  We  ftiall  tranfcribe  a  part  of  it : 


Irijh. 

Weljh. 

French. 

Latin. 

Greeh. 

Sanfcrit. 

I. 

Aon 

Un 

Un 

Unus 

Heis 

Ek 

2  * 

Do 

Duy 

Deux 

Duo 

Duo 

Dwa 

3‘ 

Tri 

Tri 

Trois 

Tres 

Treis 

T  raya 

4- 

Keathair  Pedwar 

Quatre 

Quatuor 

Teftares  Khatur 

5- 

Kuig 

Pymp 

Cinq 

Quinque 

Pente 

Pancha 

6. 

She 

Chuech 

Six 

Sex 

Hex 

Shat 

7- 

Sheaghd 

Saith 

Sept 

Septem 

Hepta 

Sapta 

8. 

Ocht 

Uitli 

Huit 

O6I0 

Okto 

Afhta 

9- 

Nyi 

Naw 

Neuf 

Novem 

Ennea 

Nova 

10. 

Deic 

Deg 

Dix 

Decetn 

Deka 

Dafa 

All  thefe  nations  have  evidently  gone  to  the  fame  cipher- 
ing-fchool.  The  French,  Irifti,  and  Wellh,  learned  their 
numbers  of  the  Romans;  the  Romans,  of  the  Greeks; 
and  the  Greeks  learned  theirs  at  Nineveh,  which  was 
probably  the  metropolis  of  the  Sanfcrit  .tongue.  The 
languages  themfelves,  however,  are  not  fo  limilar  as  their 
numerals,  and  confift  in  unequal  proportions  of  the  pri¬ 
maeval  Afiatic  idioms.  The  Greek  and  Sanfcrit  have  a 
common  bafis,  which  does  not  comprehend  the  Celtic. 
The  Latin  and  French,  on  the  contrary,  include  a  Celtic 
bafis;  and  the  Irilli  and  Wellh  have  a  Cimbric  bafis,  not 
contained  in  the  other  four  languages.  The  Gothic  na¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  invented  their  own  numbers  ;  fince 
their  numeric  terms  are  all  fignificative.  An,  or  one,  de-. 
lcribes  the  virile  limb.  Duagan,  or  two,  the  eyes.  Tre, 
or  three,  a  tree  ;  the  fork  of  the  branches  and  the  ftem 
fuggefting  a  tripartite  idea;  Fier,  is  contra&ed  from  fingers, 
and  therefore  fignifies  four;  Fcm,  or  five,  is  the  hand  ; 
Teen,  or  ten,  means  the  toes  ;  but  the  words  fix,  feven, 
eight,  and  nine,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Romans, 
inftead  of  the  round-about  expreffions  previoully  adopted, 
fuch  as  twice-three,  or  twice-four.  Of  all  the  primary 
numbers,  feven  appears  to  have  been  the  moft  difficult  to 
invent ;  and  hence  it  is  almoft  every-where  a  borrowed 
word,  and  is  common  to  the  Hebrew  dialed!  as  well  as  to 
thofe  already  fpecified.  In  the  Koriac,  an  Afiatic,  in  the 
Jalloft'e,  an  African,  and  in  the  Mexican,  an  American, 
language,  five-and-  one,  five-and-two,  five-and-three,  five- 
and-four,  Hand  for  the  fecond  half  of  the  digits. 

In  order  to  afcertain  whether  a  given  tribe  invented,  or 
borrowed,  its  arithmetical  table,  it  is  neceflary  to  com¬ 
pile  a  catalogue  of  thofe  words  which  have  commonly 
been  made  the  bafis  of  numerical  metaphor.  Thus,  if  in 
the  Madagafcar  numbers  the  word  leemo  reprefents  five,  it 
muft  be  next  inquired  whether  this  fame  word  fignifies 
hand  or  foot  in  Madagaffian  ;  but  tan  gu  e  is  their  word  for 
hands,  and  tamboo  for  feet;  hence  it  may  be  fufpedted 
that  the  Madagaffians  did  not  invent  their  own  numbers. 
On  examining  farther,  it  appears  that  all  the  Malay  na¬ 
tions  count  with  w'ords  clofely  refembling  the  Madagaffian 
numbers  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  Ma¬ 
dagaffians,  among  whom  thele  numbers  are  not  autoch¬ 
thonous,  have  learned  to  reckon  of  the  Malays.  The 
Malay  numbers  prove  a  commercial  interconrfe  with  the 
Malays;  but  they  are  ufed  by  many  nations  of  wholly 
diftinft  origin  and  defcent. 

The  theory  of  numbers  is  a  modern  and  very  intereftirig 
branch  of  analyfis,  which  is  direfled  towards  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  feveral  properties,  forms,  divifors,  pro- 
duffs,  &c.  of  integral  numbers.  This  fubjeft  was  in¬ 
deed  confidered  by  home  of  the  ancient  mathematicians, 
as  by  Ariftotle  and  Pythagoras,  and  particularly  by  Euclid 
and  Diophantus;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  embarraffing 
notation  of  thofe  early  tjmes,  and  the  total  want  of  the 
algebraical  analyfis,  but  little  progrefs  was  made  in  this 
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branch  of  fcience,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  when  Bachet,  a  French  analyft  of  confi- 
derable  reputation,  undertook  the  tranflation  of  Dio¬ 
phantus  into  Latin,  retaining  alfo  the  Greek  text,  which 
was  publifhed  by  him  in  1621,  interfperfed  with  many 
marginal  notes  of  his  own,  and  which  may  be  confidered 
as  containing  the  firft  germ  of  our  prefent  theory.  Thefe 
were  afterwards  confiderably  extended  by  the  celebrated 
Fermat,  in  his  edition  of  the  fame  work,  publifhed  after 
his  death  in  1670,  where  we  fincl  many  of  the  moft  elegant 
theorems  in  this  branch  of  analyfis;  but  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  left  without  demonftratjon,  an  omiffion  which  the 
author  accounted  for,  by  Hating  that  he  was  himfelf  pre¬ 
paring  a  treatifeon  the  theory  of  numbers,  which  would 
contain  “  multa  varia  et  abftrufiffima  numerorum  myf- 
teria;”  but,  unfortunately,  this  work  never  appeared,  and 
moft  of  his  theorems  remained  without  demonftration  for 
a  confiderable  time.  At  length  the  fubje6I  was  again  re¬ 
vived  by  Euler,  Waring,  and  La  Grange,  three  of  the  moft 
eminent  analyfis  of  modern  times.  The  former,  befides 
what  is  contained  in  his  Elements  of  Algebra,  and  his 
Analyfis  Infinitorum,  has  feveral  papers  in  the  Peterfourgh 
Abls,  in  which  are  given  the  demonftrations  of  many  of 
Fermat’s  theorems.  What  has  been  done  by  Waring  on 
this  fubjedf,  is  contained  in  chap.  v.  of  his  Meditationes 
Algebraical.  And  La  Grange,  who  has  greatly  extended 
the  theory  of  numbers,  has  feveral  interefting  papers  on  this 
head  in  the  Memoirs  of  Berlin,  befides  what  is  contained 
in  his  Additions  to  Euler’s  Algebra.  It  is,  however,  but 
lately  that  this  branch  of  analyfis  has  been  reduced  into 
a  regular  fyftem  ;  a  talk  that  was  firft  performed  by  Le¬ 
gendre,  in  his  Effai  fur  la  Theorie  des  Nombres,  Paris, 
1800;  a  fecond  edition  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1807, 
and  a  third  in  1815  ;  and  nearly  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
firft  edition  appeared,  Gaufs  publifhed  his  Difquifitiones 
Arithmeticae.  Thefe  two  works  eminently  difplay  the 
talents  of  their  refpeftive  authors,  and  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  developement  of  this  interefting  theory.  The  latter, 
in  particular,  has  opened  a  new  field  of  enquiry,  by  the 
application  of  the  properties  of  numbers  to  the  folution 
of  binomial  equations  of  the  form  xn — 1=0;  on  the  fo¬ 
lution  of  which  depends  the  divifion  of  the  circle  into  n 
equal  parts,  as  was  before  known  from  the  Cotefian  theo¬ 
rem.  Mr.  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  has 
alfo  publifhed  a  concife  treatife  on  this  fubjeft,  entitled 
“  An  Elementary  Inveftigation  of  the  Theory  of  Num¬ 
bers  ;”  and  more  recently  (18.17),  we  have  Mr.  Profeffor 
Leflie’s  “  Philofophy  of  Arithmetic,”  the  greater  part  of 
which, had,  however,  previoufiy  appeared  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  To  thefe  works 
we  flaali  be  greatly  indebted  in  the  progrefs  of  the  prefent 
article,  which  we  wifli  to  be  confidered  as  a  fupplement 
to  that  of  Arithmetic,  in  our  fecond  volume. 

Of  the  Characters  ufed  by  different  Nations  to  exprefs 
Numbers. 

It  is  not  agreed  how  the  Roman  numerals  originally- 
received  their  value.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ufed  M  to  denote  1000,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  letter, 
of  inille,  which  is  Latin  for  1000;  and  C  to  denote  100, 
becaufe  it  is  the  firft  letter  of  centum,  which  is  Latin  for 
100.  It  has  alfo  been  fuppofed,  that  D,  being  formed  by 
dividing  the  old  M  in  the  middle,  was  therefore  appointed 
to  Hand  for  500,  that  is,  half  as  much  as  the  M  itood  for 
when  it  was  whole  ;  and  that  L,  being  half  a  C,  was,  for 
the  fame  reafbn,  ufed  to  denominate  50.  But  what  rea- 
fon  is  there  to  fuppofe,  that  1000  and  100  were  the  num¬ 
bers  which  letters  were  firft  ufed  to  exprefs  ?  And  what 
reafon  can  be  affigned  why  D,  the  firft  letter  in  the  Latin 
word  deceit 1,  ten,  Ihould  not  rather  have  been  chofen  to 
ftand  for  that  number,  than  for  500,  becaufe  it  had  a  rude 
refemblance  to  half  an  M  ?  But,  if  thefe  queftions  could 
be  latisfaftorily  anfwered,  there  are  other  numeral  letters 
which  have  never  yet  been  accounted  for  at  all.  Thele 
confiderations  render  it  probable  that  the  Romans  did 
2  not. 
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not,  ill  tbeiv  original  intention,  ufe  letters  to  exprefs  num- 
hers  at  all ;  the  moft  natural  account  of  the  matter  feems 
to  be  this.  The  Romans  probably  put  down  a  fingle 
ftroke  1  for  one,  as  is  ftill  the  practice  of  thofe  who  fcore 
on  a  (late  or  with  chalk;  this  ftroke  they  doubled,  trebled, 
and  quadrupled,  to  exprefs  2,  3,  and  4  ■.  thus  11  li!  fill. 
So  far  they  could  eafily  number  the  ftrokes  with  a  glance 
of  the  eye.  But  they  prefently  found,  that,  if  more  were 
added,  it  would  foon  be  neceft'ary  to  tell  the  ftrokes  one 
by  one ;  for  this  reafor.,  then,  when  they  came  to  5,  they 
exprefled  it  by  joining  two  ftrokes  together  in  an  acute 
angle  thus,  V  ;  which  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if 
it  be  conftdered  that  the  progreflion  of  the  Roman  num¬ 
bers  is  from  j  to  5,  i.e.  from  the  fingers  on  one  hand  to 
the  fingers  on  the  other.  Ovid  has  touched  upon  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  this  in  his  Faftorum,  lib.  iii.  and  Vitruvius  has 
made  the  fame  remark.  After  they  had  made  this  acute 
angle  V  for  five,  they  added  the  fingle  ftrokes  to  it  to  the 
number  of  4,  thus,  VI  VI I  VI 1 1  VI 1 11  ;  and  then,  as  the 
ftrokes  could  not  be  further  multiplied  without  confufion, 
they  doubled  their  acute  angle  by  prolonging  the  two 
lines  beyond  their  interfeftion  thus,  X>  to  denote  two 
fives,  or  ten.  After  this  they  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadru¬ 
pled,  this  double  acute  angle  thus,  X  X  XXX  XXXX; 
they  then,  for  the  fame  reafon  which  induced  themfirft  to 
make  a  fingle  I,  qnd  then  to  double  it,  joined  two  fingle 
ftrokes  in  another  form;  arid,  inftead  of  an  acute  angle, 
made  a  right  angle,  L,  to  denote  fifty.  When  this  fifty 
was  doubled,  they  then  doubled  the  right  angle  thus  E, 
to  denote  one  hundred;  and,  having  numbered  this 
double  right  angle  four  times,  thus  EE  EEE  EEEE  ; 
when  they  came  to  the  fifth  number,  as  before,  they  re-, 
verfed  it,  and  put  a  fingle  ftroke  before  it  thus  |j,  to  de¬ 
note  five  hundred  ;  and,  when  this  five  hundred  was  dou¬ 
bled,  then  they  alfo  doubled  their  double  right  angle, 
letting  two  double  right  angles  oppofite  to  each  other, 
with  a  fingle  ftroke  between  them,  thus  EICI,  to  denote 
one  thoufand.  This  was  the  limit  of  numeration  among 
the  early.  Romans  ;  but,  in  the  progrefs  of  refinement, 
they  repeated  the  fymbols  of  a  thoufand  to  denote  the 
higher  terms.  Thus,  cr.  I  a  a  was  employed  to  reprefent 
ten  thoufand,  and  LEEI333,  to  fignify  an  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  ;  the  letter  I,  inclofed  between  the  E3,  being,  for 
the  fake  of  greater  diftindtnefs,  elongated.  Again,  each 
of  thefe  being  divided,  gives  1 33  for  five  thoufand,  and 
1 333  for  fifty  thoufand.  Tliefe  characters,  however,  were 
'  often  modified  and  abbreviated  in  monumental  inferip- 
tions.  By  drawing  a  horizontal  line  over  the  letters,  their 
value  was  augmented  a  thoufand  times. 

That  the  Romans  did  not  originally  write  M  for  1000, 
and  C  for  100,  but  fquare  characters,  as  they  rfre  printed 
above,  weareexprefslyinformed  by  Paulus  Manutius ;  but, 
the  corners  of  the  angles  being  cut  ofr  by  the  tranferibers 
for  difpatch,  thefe  figures  were  gradually  brought  into 
what  are  now  numeral  letters.  When  the  corners  of  E13 
were  made  round,  it  flood  thus  cio,  which  is  fo  near  the 
Gothic  CD,  that  it  foon  deviated  into  that  letter;  fo  13 
having  the  corner  made  round,  it  flood  thus  io,  and  then 
eafily  deviated  into  D.  r.  alfo  became  a  plain  C  by  the 
fame  means;  the  fingle  redtangle  which  denoted  50,  was, 
without  alteration,  a  capital  L ;  the  double  acute  angle 
was  an  X  ;  the  fingle  acute  angle  a  V  confonant ;  and  a 
plain  fingle  ftroke,  the  letter  I ;  and  thus  thefe  feven  let¬ 
ters,.  M,  D,  C,  L,  X,  V,  I,  became  numerals. 

Such  a  fyllem  of  notation  might  ferve  laborioufly  to 
regifter  a  number  that  was  not  very  large  ;  but  it  could 
not  afford  the  flighteft  aid  in  performing  an  arithmetical 
computation.  By  what  ingenuity,  for  inflance,  could 
even  fuch  final]  numbers  as  48  and  34  be  multiplied  to¬ 
gether,  if  exprefled  by  the  complicated  fymbols  XLVIII 
and  XXXIV,  where  both  the  units  and  the  tens  are  equally 
involved?  and  how  unmanageable  mull  that  notation  be, 
where  the  fnm  of  543,475,003  requires  the  following 
characters!  looooooo.  cccccIddodo.  cccccIooddo. 
CCCCClODODD.  ccccclooooo.  CCCClOOOO,  CCCClODOO. 
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ccccloooo.  ccclooo.  cccloao.  ceclaaa.  ccclo.oo 
Idod.  ccloo.  ccloo.  Im.  III. 

The  Romans  were  late  in  acquiring  any  t-afte  for 
refinement ;  and  remained,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
their  hiftory,  profoundly  ignorant  of  fcience.  Such  a 
notation  as  wehave  exhibited  above  could  hardly  be  called 
an  improvement  upon  numeration  by  counters,  or  palpable. 
arithmetic,  though  this  laft  no. doubt  long  preceded  the 
invention  and  ufe  of  numeral  characters.  It  was. retained 
in  Europe  for  a  very  confiderable  time  after  the  adoption 
of  figures,  and.  might  even  at  prefent  be  employed  in 
praClice  to  a  certain  extent  with  obvious  advantage.  The 
exhibition  of  numbers  by  counters,  appears  happily  fitted 
for  unfolding  the  principles  of  calculation.  In  thefchools 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  boys  acquired  the  elements  of 
knowledge  by  working  on  a  frnooth  board  witli  a  narrow 
rim,  the  abax ;  fo  named  evidently  from  the  combination 
of  A,  B,  E,  the  firft  letters  of  their  alphabet,  refembling, 
except  perhaps  in  fize,  the  tablet,  likewjfe  called  A,  B,  C, 
on  which  the  children  with  us  ufed  to  begin  to  learn  the 
art  of  reading.  The  pupils,  in  thofe  dillant  ages,  were 
inftruCled  to  compute,  by  forming  progreftive  rows  of 
counters,  which,  according  to  the  wealth  or  fancy  of  the 
individual,  confifted  of  final!  pebbles,  of  round  bits  of 
bone  or  ivory,  or  even  of  filver  coins.  From  1 ]/5;<po?,  the 
Greek  word  fora  pebble,  comes  the  verb,  to  coin - 

pate.  But  the  fame  board  ferved  alfo  for  teaching  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  writing  and  the  principles  of  geometry.  The 
abax  being  ltrewed  with  green  land,  the  pulvis  eruditus  of 
clafllc  authors,  it  was  eafy,  with  a  radius,  or  fmall  roe), 
to  trace  letters,  draw  lines,  conllrnCl  triangles,  or  deferibe 
circles.  Beiides  the  original  word  the  Greeks  had 

the  diminutive  a^cr/.io-j ;  and  it  feems  very  probable,  that 
this  linaller  board  was  commonly  ufed  for  calculations, 
while  the  larger  one  was  referved  among  them  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  tracing  geometrical  diagrams. 

To  their  calculating-board  the  ancients  make  frequent 
allufions.  It  appears,  from  the  relation  of  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius,  that  the  practice  of  bellowing  on  pebbles  an  artificial 
value,  according  to  the  rank  or  place  which  they  occu¬ 
pied,  mounts  higher  than  the  age  of  Solon,  the  great  re¬ 
former  and  legillator  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
This  fagacious  obferver  and  dilinterefted  ftatefman,  who 
was  however  no  admirer  of  regal  government,  ufed  to 
compare  the  pafiive  minifters  of  kings  or  tyrants  to  the 
counters  or  pebbles  of  arithmeticians,  which  are  fome- 
times  mod  important,  and  at  other  times  quite  infignifi- 
cant.  FEfchines,  in  his  oration  for  the  Crown,  fpeaking- 
of  balanced  accounts,  lays,  that  the  pebbles  were  cleared 
away,  and  none  left.”  His  rival,  Demofthenes,  repeating 
his  exprelfion,  employs  farther  the  verb,  a-jiavthew,  which 
means  “  to  take  up  as  many  counters  as  were  laid  down.” 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ancients,  in  keeping 
their  accounts,  did  not  feparately  draw  together  the  cre¬ 
dits  and  the  debts ;  but  fet  down  pebbles  lor  the  former, 
and  took  up  pebbles  for  the  latter.  As  foon  as  the  board 
became  cleared,  the  oppofite  claims  vvereexadlly  balanced. 
We  may  obferve,  that  the  phrafe  “  to  clear  one’s  fcores  os- 
accounts,”  meaning  to  fettle  or  adjull  them,  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  popular  language  of  Europe,  being  fuggefted 
by  the  fame  praflice  of  reckoning  with  counters,  which 
prevailed  indeed  until  a  comparatively  late  period. 

The  Romans  borrowed  their  abacus  from  t lie  Greeks, 
and  never  afpired  higher  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience.  To 
each  pebble  or  counter,  required  for  that  board,  they  gave 
the  name  of  calculus,  a  diminutive  formed  from  calx,  a 
Hone  ;  and  applied  the  verb  calculare  to  fignify  the  one- 
ration  of  combining  or  fepa.rating-fuch  pebbles  or  counters. 
Hence  innumerable  allufions  by  the  Latin  authors.  Po- 
nere  calculum,  Jubducere  ca/cuhwi,  “  to  put  down  a  coun¬ 
ter,  or  to  take  it  up  ;”  that  is,  to  add  or  fub  trail ;  vocare 
ulicjuid  ad  calculum,  ut  par  Jit  ratio  acceptorum  et  datorum  ; 

“  to  fubmit  any  thing  to  calculation,  fo  that  the  balance 
of  debtor  and  creditor  may  be  ftruck.”  The  emperor 
Helvius  Pertinax,  who  had  been  taught,  while  a  boy,  the 
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rtrts  of  writing  and  cafting  accounts,  is  faid,  by  Julius 
Capitolinus,  to  be  litteris  elrmentariis  et  calculo  imbutus. 
ft.  Auguftlne,  whofe  juvenile  years  were  devoted  to  plea¬ 
sure  and  diffipation,  acquaints  us,  in  his  extraordinary 
Confelfions,  that  to  him  no  fong  ever  founded  more  odious 
than  the  repetition,  or  cantio,  that  one  and  one  make  two, 
and  two  and  two  make  four.  The  ufe  of  the  aitrciw,  called 
Sometimes  likewife  the  Msnja  Pythagorica,  formed  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  the  education  of  every  noble  Roman  youth  : 
Nec  qui  abaco  numeros,  et  J'e£lo  in  pulvere  me  fas 
Scit  riffle  vafer. -  Per/.  Sat.  i.  15.2. 

From  Martianus  Capella,  we  learn  that,  as  refinement 
advanced,  a  coloured  fand,  generally  of  a  greeniih  hue, 
was  employed  to  ftrew  the  fur  face  of  the  abacus: 

Sic  abacum  perflare  jubet,  fic  tegmine  glauco 

Pandere  pulvereum  formarum  duCtibus  aequor.  Lib.  vii. 

A. Small  box  or  coffer,  called  a  loculus,  having  compart¬ 
ments  for-holding  the  calculi  or  counters,  was  a  neceffary 
appendage  of  the  abacus.  Inltead  of  carrying  a  flate  and 
Satchel,  as  in  modern  times,  the  Roman  boy  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  trudge  to  School,  loaded  with  his  arithmetical 
hoard,  and  his  box  of  counters  : 

Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 

Lervo  fij’peiiji  tcculos  tabulamque  laccrto.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8. 

In  the  progrefs  of  luxury,  tali,  or  dies,  made  of  ivory, 
were  tiled  inltead  of  pebbles,  and  fmall  lilver  coins  came 
to  fupply  the  place  of  counters.  Under  the  emperors, 
every  patrician  living  in  a  fpacious  marifion,  and  indulg¬ 
ing  in  all  the  pomp  and  Splendour  of  eaftern  princes,  ge¬ 
nerally  entertained,  for  various  functions,  a  numerous 
train  of  foreign  Haves  or  freedmen  in  his  palace.  Of  thefe, 
the  librarius  or  miniculator,  was  employed  in  teaching  the 
children  tl\eir  letters;  but  the  notarius  regiftered  expenfes, 
tiie  rationarivs  adjufted  and  fettled  accounts,  and  the  ta- 
bularhis  or  calculator,  working  with  his  counters  and 
board,  performed  what  computations  might  be  required. 
Sometimes  thefe  laborious  combiners  of  numbers  were 
termed  reproachfully  canculoms  or  calculoms.  In  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  operation,  their  geftures  muft  often  have  appeared 
eonltrained  and  rifible : 

Com  put  at,  ac  cevet.  Ponatur  calculus  adlint 

Cum  tabula  pueri.  Juv.  Sat.  ix.  40. 

The  nicety  acquired  in  calculation  by  the  Roman  youth, 
was  not  quite  agreeable  to  the  carelefs  and  eafy  temper  of 
Horace : 

Romani  pueri  longis  rationilus  affem, 

Difcunt  in  parteis  centum  diducere  :  dicat 
Filius  Albini,  Si  de  quincunce  remota  eft 
Uncia,  quid  fuperat?  poteras  dixilfe  Triens  heu 
Rem  poteris  fervare  tuam,  redit  uncia,  quid  fit  ? 

Semis. -  Epift.  ad  Pifonem. 

It  was  a  praCtice  among  the  ankients  to  keep  a  diary, 
by  marking  their  fortunate  days  by  a  lapillus,  or  fmall 
white  pebble,  and  their  days  of  misfortune,  by  a  black 
one.  Hence  the  frequent  allulions  which  occur  in  the 
dallies  :  O  !  diem  laetum,  notandumque  mihi  candidijfimo 
calculo.  Plin.  Epift.  vi.  1 1. 

- diefque  nobis 

Signanda  meliorihus  lapillis -  Mart.  ix.  53. 

Hunc,  Macrini,  diem  numera  meliore  lapillo, 

Qui  tibi  labentes  apponit  candidus  annos.  Pevf,  Sat.  ii. 

To  facilitate  the  working  by  counters,  the  conftruCtion 
of  the  abacus  was  afterwards  improved.  Inftead  of  the 
perpendicular  lines  or  bars,  the  board  had  its  furfa.ee  di¬ 
vided  by  fets  of  parallel  grooves,  by  ftretched  wires,  or 
ev-en  by  fuccefiive  rows  of  holes.  It  was  ealy  to  move 
fmall  counters  in  the  grooves,  to  Aide  perforated  beads 
along  the  wires,  or  to  Hick  large  knobs  or  round-headed 
nails  in  the  different  holes.  See  Abacus,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

But  ftill  the  abacus,  with  its  ftore  of  counters,  wanted 
the  valuable  property  of  being  portable,  and  was  at  all 
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times  evidently  a  clumfy  -and  moft  incommodious  imple¬ 
ment  of  calculation.  In  many  cafes,  it  became  indiipen- 
fable  to  adopt  fome  fure  and  ready  method  of  exprefling 
at  leaft  the  lower  numbers.  The  ancients  employed  the 
varioufly-combined  inflexions  of  thk/tno-ejis  on  both  hands 
to  fignify  the  numerical  feries ;  and  on  this  narrow  bafts 
they  framed  a  fyftem  of  confiderable extent.  In  allufion 
to  the  very  ancient  praCtice  of  numbering  by  the  arbitrary 
play  of  the  fingers,  Orontes,  the  fon-in-law  of  Artax’- 
erxes,  having  incurred  the  weighty  difpleafure  of  that 
monarch,  is  reported  by  Plutarch  to  have  exclaimed  in 
terms  exactly  of  the  fame  import  as  tbofe  before  aferibed 
to  Solon,  that  “  the  favourites  of  kings  refemble  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  arithmetician,  being  fometimes  at  the  top,  and 
iometimes  at  the  bottom,  of  the  (bale,  and  are  equivalent 
at  one  time  to  ten  thoufand,  and  atanother  to  mere  unit's/’ 
Among  the  Romans  likewife,  the  allulions  to  the  mode 
of  exprelfing  numbers  by  the  varied  inflexion  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  are  very  frequent.  Hence  the  ciaflical  expreflions, 
computure  digilis,  and  nmnerare per  digitos ;  and  hence  the 
line  of  Aufonius,  “  Quot  ter  lu flatus  cum  pol lice  com- 
putat index.” 

In  this  play  of  the  fingers  great  dexterity  was  acquired  ; 
and  hence  the  phrafe  which  fo  frequently  occurs  in  the 
dailies,  micare  digitis.  It  was  cultomary  to  begin  with 
the  left  hand,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  right  hand,  on 
which  the  different  combined  inflexions  indicated  ex¬ 
actly  one  hundred  times  more.  Hence  the  peculiar  force 
of  this  pallage  from  Juvenal  1 

Rex  Pylius,  magno  fi  quicquam  credis  Homero, 
Exemplum  vitae  fit  it  a  cornice  fecundae- ; 

Felix  nimirum,  qui  tot  per  fascula  mortem 

Diftulit,  atque  fuos  jam  dextra  computat  annos.  Sal.  x. 

Many  fuch  allulions  to  the  mode  of  indicating  numbers 
by  the  varied  pofition  of  the  fingers  or  the  hands,  occur 
in  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The  ancients, 
indeed,  for  want  of  better  inftruments,  were  tempted  to 
puflt  that  curious  art  to  a  very  great  extent.  By  a  finde 
inflexion  of  the  fingers  of  the-left  hand,  they  proceeded^as 
far  as  ten  ;  and,  by  combining  another  inflexion  with  it 
they  could  advance  to  an  hundred.  The  fame  fig  no  on 
the  right  hand,  being  augmented,  as  we  have  feen,  an  hun¬ 
dred-fold,  carried  them  as  far  as  ten  thoufand  ;  and,  by  a 
farther  combination,  thofe  iigns,  being  referred  fuccef- 
fively  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  were  again  multiplied 
an  hundred  times,  and  therefore  extended  to  a  million. 

This  kind  of  pantomime  outlived  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  particularly  fitted  for  the  iloth- 
ful  religious  orders  who  fattened  on  its  ruins;  and,  relin- 
quilhing  every  manly  purfuit,  recommended  filence  as  a 
virtue,  or  enjoined  it  as  an  obligation.  Boethius  treated 
largely  of  the  fubjeCt ;  and  even  the  venerable  Bede  has 
given  very  diffufe  rules  for  what  was  called  digital  arith¬ 
metic. 

But  the  application  of  the  abacus  itfelf  was  not  entirely 
forgotten  at  a  much  later  period.  We  have  feen  a  fmall 
volume  of  arithmetic,  quaintly  cornpofed  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  by  Robert  Recorde,  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
practitioner  in  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  in  which  round  dots,  placed  on  perpendicu¬ 
lar  lines,  and  employed  to  exprefs  the  fucceflion  of  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  See.  are  made  to  perform  fome  of  the  Am¬ 
pler  numerical  operations.  To  the  fame  ingenious, man 
we  are  indebted  for  thenrft  treatife  of  algebra,  then  named 
the  coffic  art,  which  appeared  in  the  Englilh  language;  but 
his  meritorious  labours,  like  thole  of  the  greateit  bene¬ 
factors  of  our  fpecies,  feem  to  have  been  ill-requited,  fince, 
having  removed  to  the  capital,  he  died  under  confinement 
for  debt  in  the  Fleet  prifon. 

A  fmall  in  Hr  unseat,  entirely  refembling  the  abacus,  has 
likewife  at  different  times  been  recommended,  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  ciphering,  under  the  name  of  palpable 
arithmetic.  Managed  with  proper  dilcretion,  fuch  a  con¬ 
trivance  would  no  doubt  be  uleful  in  conveying  juft  no¬ 
tions. 
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tions  of  our  fyftem  of  numeration  to  very  young  begin¬ 
ners,  who  are  commonly  hurried  injudicioufly.  into  the 
midft  of  complex  operations,  and  which  they  learn  to 
perform  by  mere  routine.  But  we  fhould  not  deil re.  to 
fee  it  carried  any  farther.  Th.e  modern  fancy  of  beguiling 
children  into  an  acquifition  of  premature  knowledge  in 
the  very  handling  of  toys,  we  are  little  difpofed  to  ad¬ 
mire  ;  and  we  cannot  help  fufpefring,  indeed,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  utility  of  all  thofe  plans  of  education  which  are  di¬ 
rected  by  a  mechanical  principle,  and  have  an  evident 
tendency  to  reduce  the  pupil  to  a  fort  of  machine. 

When  the  calculations  with  counters  became  more  in¬ 
volved,  the  table  on  which  they  were  performed,  being 
neceflarily  of  a  very  conliderable  fize,  was  called  the 
bench,  or  bank;  and  hence  our  term  for  an  office  where 
money- tran faCHons  are  negotiated.  The  court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman  conqueft, 
and  intended  for  auditing  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  had 
its  name  from  fcucearium,  which,  in  modern  Latin,  figni- 
fies  a  chefs-board.  The  accounts  were  caft-up  by  the  tel¬ 
lers,  or  computatores,  on  a  large  table  covered  with  black 
cloth,  chequered  with  white  lines,  on  which  were  placed 
counters,  or  fmall  foreign  coins,  to  denote  (ucceffively 
pence,  fhillings,  and  pounds  ;  proceeding  afterwards,  on 
the  feveral  diftinCtures  of  the  cloth,  by  units,  tens,  hun¬ 
dreds,  & c.  But  of  all  the  contrivances  adopted  with  this 
view,  the  rudeJt  undoubtedly  is  the  method  of  regiltering 
by  tallies.  Thefe  confift  of  ftraight  well- feafoned  flicks, 
of  hazel  or  willow,  fo  called  from  the  French  verb  tailler, 
to  cut,  becaufe  they  are  fquared  at  each  end.  The  fum 
of  money  was  marked  on  the  fide  with  notches,  by  the 
cutter  of  tallies,  and  likewife  infcribed  on  both  fides  in 
Roman  characters,  by  the  writer  of  the  tallies.  The  final  left: 
notch  fignified  a  penny,  a  larger  one  a  (hilling,  and  one 
(till  larger,  a  pound  ;  but  other  notches,  increafmg  fuc- 
ccffively  in  breadth,  were  made  to  denote  ten,  a  hundred, 
and  a  thoufand.  The  flick  was  then  cleft  through  the 
middle  by  the  deputy-chamberlains,  with  a  knife  and  a 
mallet ;  the  one  portion  being  called  the  tally,  and  the 
other  portion  named  the  counter -tally.  After  the  union 
with  Scotland  had  been  concluded,  in  1707,  a  (tore  of  hazel- 
rods  for  tallies  was  fent  down  to  Edinburgh,  being  in¬ 
tended,  no  doubt,  as  a  refinement  on  the  Scottifli  mode 
of  keeping  accounts.  Their  advantages,  however,  were 
not  perceived  or  acknowledged ;  and  they  have  fince  been 
fuffered,  vie  believe,  to  lie  as  fo  much  ufelefs  lumber. 
But  the  cafe  is  very  different  in  England,  where  this  very 
llrange  practice  has  been  handed  down  to  our  own  times; 
a  (triking  inftance  of  the  blind  obftinacy  with  which  an¬ 
cient  ufages,  however  abfurd  and  ridiculous  they  may, 
through  time,  have  become,  are  yet  retained  in  our  public 
offices.  An  aliufion  to  thefe  abfurdities  (by  which  we 
may  be  fure  they  are  not  extinCf)  was  made  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  this  day,  June  8,  1819.  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
fpeaking  upon  the  fubjeCI  of  examining  the  accounts  of 
the  revenue,  faid,  “  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  that  the  Exchequer  forms  are  ufe- 
Jefs  and  inconvenient ;  accounts  are  kept  in  a  character 
difficult  to  underftand,  and  by  which  the  operation  of 
fumming  them  is  impoffible.” 

The  Greeks,  after  having  communicated  to  the  founders 
of  Rome  the  elements  of  the  numeral  characters,  which 
are  (till  preferved,  again  exercifed  their  inventive  genius 
in  framing  new  fyftems  of  notation.  Difcarding  the  Am¬ 
ple  original  ftrokes,  they  fought  to  draw  materials  of  con- 
ftruCtion  from  their  extended  alphabet.  They  had  no 
fewer  than  three  different  modes  of  proceeding. 

1.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  their  natural  fuccef- 
fion,  were  employed  to  fignify  the  fmaller  ordinal  num¬ 
bers.  In  this  way,  for  inftance,  the  books  of  Homer’s 
Iliad  and  Odyffey  are  ufually  marked.  But  the  practice 
could  fcarcely  be  older  than  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  who,  it 
is  well  known,  firft  collected  and  arranged  thofe  immortal 
poems,  in  the  edition  of  the  Vajket,  for  the  ufe  of  his  il- 
lultrious  pupil  Alexander  the  Great. 


2.  The  firfl:  letters  of  the  words  for  numerals,  were 
adopted  as  abbreviated  fymbois.  Thus,  employing  ca¬ 
pitals  only,  I  being  retained  to  denote  one,  the  initial 
n  of  PENTE'  marked  five,  the  A  of  AEKA  denoted  ten, 
the  H  of  HEKATON,  exprelfed .an  hundred,  the  X  of  XIAIA 
a  thoufand,  and  the  letter  M  of  the  word  MYPIA  repre- 
fented  ten  thoufand.  A  Ample  and  ingenious  device  was 
ufed  for  augmenting  the  powers  of  thofe  fymbois  :  a  large 
n  placed  over  or  round  any  letter,  made  it  fignify  five 
times  more.  Thus,  |a|  denoted  fifty,  |Hj  five  hundred,  |X] 
five  thoufand,  and  (Mj  fifty  thoufand.  But  Mr.  Leflie  fays 
the  large  n  made  the  fum  five  thoufand  times  greater; 
and  he  writes  the  preceding  numbers,  50,000,  500,000,  See. 

3.  But  a  mighty  ftridewas  afterwards  made  in  numerical 
notation  by  the  Greeks,  when  they  diftributed  the  twenty  - 
four  letters  of  their  alphabet  into  three  dalles,  corrdf- 
ponding  to  units,  tens,  and  hundreds.  To  complete  the 
fymbois  to  twenty- (even,  for  the  nine  digits,  an  additional 
chara&er  was  introduced  in  each  clafs.  The  mark 
called  episemon,  was  inferted  among  the  units  immedi¬ 
ately  after  s,  the  letter  denoting  five;  and  the  lioppu  and 

J'anpi,  reprefented  by  4  and  3),  terminated  reflectively  the 
range  of  tens  and  of  hundreds,  or  expreifed  ninety  and 
nine  hundred.  This  arrangement  of  the  fymbois,  it  is 
obvious,  could  extend  only  to-  the  expreffion  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-nine;  but,  by  fubferibing  an  iota  under 
any  character,  the  value  was  augmented  a  thoufand-fold, 
or  by  writing  the  letter  M,  or  the  mark  for  a  myriad,  or 
ten  thoufand,  under  it,  the  effect  was  increafed  ten  times 
more.  This  laft  modification  wasTometimes  more  limply 
accomplifhed  by  placing  two  dots  over  the  character. 
Their  Table  of  Notation,  then,  was  as  follows : 


a. 

1 

t 

10 

P 

100 

cc 

1000 

0 

2 

>6 

20 

(T 

200 

0 

2000 

V 

3 

* 

30  . 

T 

300 

/ 

o' 

4 

40 

U 

400 

y 

3000 

£ 

5 

V 

S° 

? 

500 

£ 

4000 

5“ 

6 
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60 

600 

/ 

Z 
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7° 
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700 

£ 
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5000 

n 

8 

7 r 

80 

U) 

800 

yj 

8000 

9 

9 

l 

90 

•D 

900 

'9 

9000 

a. 

M 


or  a. 


0 


or  0 


A 

M 

£ 

M 

£ 

M 

0 

M 


or  y 
or 
or  ‘ 
or  9 


10,000 

20,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50.000 

90,000 


We  fliall  next  fet  do 

wn  a  few  compound  numbers : 

eblci  reprefented 

- 

991 

“  ’  -  6420 

6  349 

- 

9999 

S'CC' 

/, 

4001 

- 

7382 

^  - 

370.000 

- 

8306 

S'rofi 

•  M 

43?72o,ooo 

And  fo  on  for  other  numbers  ;  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  neither  the  order  nor  the  number  of  characters  had 
any  effect  in  fixing  the  value  of  any  number  intended  to 
be  exprefled;  for  4001  is  expreifed  by  two  characters, 
6420  by  three,  and  7382  by  four;  alfo  the  value  of  each 
of  thofe  expreffions  is  the  fame,  in  whatever  order  they 
are  placed;  thus,  03)49  is  the  fame  as  3)499,  or  as  4093) ; 

and  fo  on  for  any  other  poffible  combination  ;  but,  as  re¬ 
gularity  tended,  in  a  great  meaf'ure,  towards  iimplicity, 
they  always  wrote  the  characters  according  to  their  value 
as  in  the  examples  above. 

This  is  the  notation  employed  by  Eutocius  in  his  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Archimedes,  but  it  is  evidently  not  very  ap¬ 
plicable  to  calculations.  Diophantus  and  Pappus  repre- 
lented  their  myriads  by  the  two  letters  Me.  placed  after 
the  number,  and  hence,  according  to  them,  the  above 
numbers  would  be  written  thus ;  37o,ooo:=:a£.Mc,  and 
43;7-0>000=9'To(S.Me.  Alfo  43,728,097  is  exprefled  by 

&'to(3.Mv. ■/!%£,  and  99,999,999  by  0^49-Mv.0^40.  This  no- 

1  /1  1 

tation,  in  Come  meafure,  refembles  that  which  we  employ 
for  complex  numbers,  fuch  as  feet  and  inches,,  or  pounds 

and 


m 
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and  (hilling's.  The  ftrae  authors,  however,  employed  a 
Hill  more  fun  pie  notation,  by  dropping  the  Mv,  and  fup- 
plyingits  place  with  a  point ;  thus,  inftead  of  ¥ro@.M 

they  wrote  ^ro/3.5]^;  and  for  they  wrote 

043)0.00. 

/  / 

This  laft  number,  with  the  addition  of  unity,  becomes 
io,ooo2=ioo, 000,000,.  which  was  the  greateft  extent  of  the 
Greek  arithmetic  ;  and  for  common  purpofes  it  was  quite 
fufiicient,  becaufe  their  units  of  weight  and  meafure,  jfuch 
as  the. talent  and  Hade,  were  greater  than  our  pound  and 
foot.  But  fomething  more  was  wanted,  to  embrace  the 
objects  of  fcience.  With  that  view,  Archimedes  com- 
pofed  a  curious  tract,  entitled  Yup.f/.lhi;,  or  Arenarius,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  (how  that,  following  the  eftima- 
tion  of  the  aftronomers  of  his  time,  it  was  pofiible  to  ex- 
prefs  the  number  of  particles  of  fand  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  thefpliere  of  the  univerfe.  He  a  (Turned  the 
limit  of  the  received  arithmetical  fyftem,  or  the  fquare  of 
a  myriad,  as  the  root  of  a  new  (bale  of  progrefiion,  which 
therefore  advanced  eight  times  fafter  than  the  common 
decimal  arrangement.  Succeftive  periods,  which  he  termed 
oclads,  were  thus  formed,  riling  above  each  other,  by  the 
continued  multiplication  of  a  hundred  millions.  Ar¬ 
chimedes  propofed  to  carry  this  comprehenfive  fyftem  as 
far  as-eight  periods,  which  would  therefore  correfpond 
'  to  a  number  expreffed  on  our  (bale  by  fixty-four  digits. 
From  the  nature  of  a  geometrical  progrefiion,  he  demon¬ 
itrated,  that  proportional  numbers  mud  range  at  equal 
diftances  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  confequentiy,  that  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  two  numbers  will  have  its  place  determined  by 
the  fum  of  their  feparate  ranks  ;  a  principle  with  which 
the  theory  of  logarithms  has  fince  rendered  us  familiar. 

The  fine  f peculation  of  the  Sicilian  philofopher  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  carried  into  effebf  ;  and 
Archimedes,  without  actually  performing  his  calcula¬ 
tions,  contents  himfelf  with  merely  pointing  out  the  pro- 
cefs,  and  with  (fating  the  approximate  refults.  But  Apol¬ 
lonius,  who  .certainly  holds  among  the  ancients  the  next 
rank  as  a  geometer,  refumed  that  fch'eme  of  numeration, 
fimplified  the  conftruftion  of  the  fcale,  and  reduced  it  to 
commodious  practice.  For  the  fake  of  convenience,  he 
preferred  the  fimple  myriad  as  the  root  of  the  fyftem, 
which  therefore  proceeded  by  fuccefiive  tetrads,  or  periods 
that  correfpond  to  four  of  our  digits.  As  an  example  of 
this  improved  notation,  the  number  exprefling  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle  which  has  unit  for  its  diameter, 
would  be  thus  reprefented  : 

3.  1415  9265  3589  7932  38+6  264-3  3832  795°  2824. 

7.  atuE  7<p7r0  C/jiA/3  yup-r  @xi “7  7^(3 

As  that  very  important  office  which,  in  our  fyftem  of 
notation,  the  cipher  performs,  by  marking  the  rank  of 
the  digits,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  they  were  obliged, 
when  the  lower  periods  failed,  to  repeat  the  letters 
Mt>.  or  the  contraction  of  Mvgix.  Thus,  to  fignify 
37,0000,0000,0000,  they  wrote  kQMv.Mv.Mv.  When 
units  were  to  be  feparately  expreffed,  Diophantus  and 
Eutocius-prefixed  the  contrablion  M°,  as  an  abbreviation 
for  'Monad,  or  unit.  • 

Having  thus  given  an  idea  of  the  Grecian  notation  for 
integer  numbers,  it  remains  to  (ay  a  few  words  on  their 
method  of  representing  fractions.  A  fmall  daflt  fet  on 
the  right  of  a  number  made  of  that  number  the  denomi¬ 
nator  of  a  fraftion,  of  which  unity  was  the  numerator  : 
thus,  7'  fignified  A,  ¥  %,  py.x &c.  but  the  frac¬ 

tion  {  had  a  particular  character,  as  C,  or  When  the 
numerator  was  not  unity,  the  denominator  was  placed  as 

we  fet  our  exponents.  Thus,  uft,  reprefented  1564,  or 

and  reprefented  7121,  or  T|T ;  alfo  eZ.y.yfpptf'7'^0' 

=2633  544?  3  1  7  76  =  rrfi  • 

•We  (hall  now,  from  the  Commentaries  of  Eutocius  and 


Theon,  give  a  few  examples,  which  may  elucidate  the 
arithmetical  operations  of  the  Greeks,  and  convey  fome 
idea  of  the  labour  and  addrefs  by  which  that  ingenious 
people,  with  a  fyftem  of  notation  fa  decidedly  inferior  to 
our  own,  were  yet  enabled  to  perform  calculations  of 
very  confiderable  intricacy. 

The  Example  in  Addition. — From  Eutocius,  theorem  4. 
of  the  meafure  of  the  circle. 

.  ty&)Kcc.  847  3921 

|  .  riv  60  8400. 
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In  this  example  the  method  of  proceeding  is  fo  obvious, 
that  it  heeds  no  explanation,  being  performed  exactly  as 
we  do  our  compound  addition  of  feet  and  inches ;  or 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence;  but  it  is  more  fimple,  on 
account  of  the  conftant  ratio  of  10  between  any  character 
and  the  lucceeding  one. 

Example  in  Subtraction. — Eutocius,  theorem  3  on  the 
meafure  of  the  circle. 

6-  /7%V  9  3636 

(3  .  2  3409 


£  7  0327 

This  example  alfo  is  fo  fimple,  that  the  reader  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  following  the  operation,  by  proceeding  from 
right  to  left,  as  in  our  fubtrablion,  which  method  feems 
fo  obvioufly  advantageous  and  fimple,  that  one  can  hardly 
conceive  why  the  Greeks  (hould  ever  proceed  in  the  con¬ 
trary  way  ;  though  there  are  many  inftances  which  makes 
it  evident  that  they  did,  both  in  addition  and  fubtrablion, 
work  from  left  to  right. 

In  multiplication,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  followed 
the  fame  method  as  that  which  was  formerly  p radii  fed 
with  the  crofs  multiplication  of  duodecimals,  and  nearly 
correfponding  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  compound 
quantities  in  algebra.  They  proceeded,  as  in  their  writing, 
from  left  to  right.  The  prod u 61  of  each  numeral  of  the 
multiplier  into  every  numeral  of  the  multiplicand,  was 
let  down  feparately  ;  and  thefe  diftinbi  elements  were  af¬ 
terwards  collebted  together  into  one  total  amount.  For 
the  fake  of  compacrnefs,  the  partial  products  were  often 
grouped  or.interfperfed,  though  foinetimes  apparently  fet 
down  at  random  ;  but  lfili  they  were  always  noted;  nor 
was  any  contrivance  employed  limilar  to  that  mental  pro- 
cefs  of  carrying  lucceflively  tens  to  the  higher  places, 
which  abridges  and  liinplifies  fo  much  the  operations-  of 
modern  arithmetic.  Thefe  remarks  will  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  inftance,  where  the  Greek  numerals  are  like- 
wile  expreffed  in  our  figures: 
c  £  s 
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This  operation  will  be  eafily  underftood.  In  the  firft  line, 
er  multiplied  into  o-,  gives  0,  or  '200X200=40,000;  a  into 

M 

|  gives  a.  or  300X60=12,000;  and  a-  into  1  gives  a,  or 

200  x  5=1000.  In  the  fecond  line,  |  into  <7 ,  again,  makes 
3  "ft 
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NUMBER. 

£6/3,  or  £ex  ioo=«=ii,ooo;  £  into  f  makes  y%,  cr  60X60 
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=3600  ;  and  £  into  t  makes  r,  or  60X  5  =  300.  Ladly,  in 
the  third  line,  £  into  o,  again,  gives  the  product  a,  or 
5X200=1000  ;  s  into  £  likewife  gives  r,  or  5X60=300  ; 
and  e  into  e  gives  xe,  or  5  x  5=15. 

We  (hall  next  extrad  a  more  intricate  example  of  mul¬ 
tiplication,  and  one  in  which  fractions  are  concerned  : 
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judge  corredly,  mud  have  drawn  their  aftronomy  from 
the  fame  fource,  exprefs  the  radius  in  parts  of  the  circum¬ 
ference,  making  it  equal  to  5 70  18',  or  3438  minutes,  and 
not  to  3600',  which  would  refult  from  its  own  fubdivifion. 
The  operations  with  fexagefimal  fradions  were  performed 
in  the  defcending  fcale  on  a  principle  quite  fimilar  to  that 
which  Archimedes  had  before  laid  down.  Each  period 
of  the  multiplier,  (fill  proceeding  from  the  left  hand,  was 
multiplied  in  a  period  of  the  multiplicand  ;  and  this  pro¬ 
duct  was  then  thrown  to  a  rank  deprefled  as  much  as  the 
conjoined  defcents  of  both  its  fadors.  Thus,  minutes 
multiplied  into  feconds  produced  thirds,  and  feconds 
multiplied  into  thirds  produced  fifths.  Theon  propoles, 
as  an  example  of  the  proceft,  to  find  the  fquare  of  the 
fide  of  a  regular  decagon  infcribed  in  a  circle,  and  which, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Ptolemy,  meafures,  in 
fexagefimal  parts  of  the  radius,  37°4'55".  The  multi¬ 
plication  was  thus  effeded  : 

l  ,e  37°  4'  55" 

6  n  37  4  55 
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It  may  fuffice  to  remark  the  fractional  produds 
merely.  Thus,  a.  multiplied  into  r‘tt  gives  uin  f3‘“,  or 
loooX-^^  8i8t27;  a  into  r‘“  gives  r‘“»  or  8ooX-jV 
=  654T6t;  X  into  r‘tt  gives  yj  r‘“,  or  3oXTY=4T6T;  5nto 
r‘“  gives  $- r‘tt,  or  8  X^=6^|  and  r‘s  into  r‘“  gives  ra.^a> 


«r  tVXtt— T21!- 
As  the  management  of  fuch  complex  fractions  proved 
mod  laborious,  they  were  gradually  laid  afide  for  the  ufe 
of  fexagefimals,  which  the  aftronomers  had  introduced. 
The  divifion  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  into  360 
equal  parts,  or  degrees,  was  no  doubt  originally  founded 
on  the  fuppofed  length  of  the  year,  which,  exprelfed  in 
round  numbers,  confifts  of  twelve  months,  each  compofed 
of  thirty.,  days.  The  radius,  approaching  to  the  fixth  part 
of  the  circumference,  would  contain  nearly  60  of  thofe 
degrees  ;  and,  after  its  ratio  to  the  circumference  was 
more  accurately  determined,  the  radius  (till  continued  to 
be  diftinguifhed  into  the  fame  number  of  divisions,  and 
which  likewife  bore  the  fame  name.  As  calculation  now 
aimed  at  greater  accuracy,  each  of  thefe  60  divilions  of 
the  radius  was,  following  the  uniform  progreffion,  again 
lubdivided  into  60  equal  portions,  called  minutes  ;  and,  re¬ 
peating  the  procefs  of  fexagefimal  fubdivifion,  feconds  and 
thirds  were  fucceflively  formed.  The  fame  plan  of  divi¬ 
fion,  and  the  fame  names,  were  transferred  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  circle,  though  the  degrees  and  minutes 
employed  to  meafure  arcs  were  fenfibly  different  from 
thofe  contained  in  the  radius.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
remark,  that  the  Hindoos,  who,  fo  far  as  we  are  able  to 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1178. 


In  the  firlt  line,  a£  multiplied  into  a£  gives  «r£9,  or  370 
X  37°=!  369°  ;  ^multiplied  into  S  gives  or  37°X4' 
=  148';  and  a£  multiplied  into  »s  gives  /?Ae,  or  370X55,, 

/ 

=2035".  In  the  fecond  line,  S  into  f\£,  again,  gives  g/2.5),  or 

4,X37°— 148/ ;  ^  into  S  gives  ir,  or  4'X  =  i6"  ;  and  S  into 
ve  gives  ok,  or  4'X  55"= 220'".  And  ladly,  in  the  third 
line,  ve  into  a£ gives,  as  before,  £?Ae,  or  55"x  37°=2035"; 

vt  into  S  gives  likewife  ox,  or  5 5"=4'x  22o'" ;  and  ve  into 
»s  gives  ^xe,  or  55"X  55"=3o25"".  Thefefeveral  products 
being  now  cclleded  and  reduced,  formed  the  total  refult 
a.TotS'  iSt  xe,  or  I375°4'_I4"  io""2  5"";  but  all  the  termsbe- 
yond  the  feconds  were  in  pradice  omitted  as  infignificant. 

It  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  theorems  in  geometry, 
that  the  fide  of  an  infcribed  decagon  is  the  greater  feg- 
ment  of  the  radius  divided  into  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 
The  fquare  now  found  ought,  therefore,  to  equal  the  pro- 
dud  of  the  radius  into  its  (mailer  fegment,  or  220  55'  5". 
But  6o°  (220  55'  5")=  1  375°  5',  differing  only  by  14  fe¬ 
conds  from  the  lad  refult  ;  a  remarkable  indance  of  the 
accuracy  which  the  fexagefimal  fydem  of  computation 
was  capable  of  attaining  within  a  very  moderate  compafs. 

The  divifion  of  the  Greeks  was  dill  more  intricate  than 
their  multiplication  :  for  which  reafon  itfeems  they  gene¬ 
rally  preferred  the  fexagefimal  divifion ;  and  no  example 
is  left  at  length  by  any  of  thofe  writers,  except  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  fo rin .  But  thebe  are  fufficient  to  throw  fome  light  on 
the  procefs  they  followed  in  the  divifion  of  common 
numbers;  and  Delambre  has  accordingly  fuppofed  the 
following  example  : 

a  su  7)  T  ?i  ^  4  T  rj  (a  #  »  7  1823)3323329(1823 
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This  example  will  be  found,  on  a  flight  infpeclion,  to  re- 
femble  our  compound  divifion,  or  that  fort  of  divifion 
that  we  mult  necefiarily  employ,  if  we  were  to  divide 
feet,  incites,  and  parts,  by  fintilar  denominations;  which, 
together  with  the  number  of  different  characters  that  they 
made  life  of,  mull  have  rendered  this  rule  extremely  labo¬ 
rious.  And  that  for  the  extraction  of  the  fquare  root  was 
of  collide  equally  difficult,  the  principle  of  which  was 
the  fame  as  ou  r’s,  except  in  the  difference  of  the  notation  ; 
though  it  appears  that  they  frequently,  in  dead  of  making 
tn'e  of  the  rule,  found  the  root  by  fucceffive  trials,  and 
then  fquared  it,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  aflurnp- 
tion. 

The  introduction  of  the  fexagefimal  fyftem  of  notation, 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  moftimportant  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Greek  arithmetic.  Its  procedure  ref'embled 
clofely  the  method  which  we  now  praCtife  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  oi  duodecimal  fractions.  There  was  only  wanting, 
to  facilitate  its  operations,  a  multiplication-table  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  ours,  and  comprehending  the  mutual  pro¬ 
ducts  of  all  the  numbers  inclufively,  from  i  to  59.  Such 
a  table  was  aCfually  conftruCied,  long  afterwards,  by  Phi¬ 
lip  Lanfberg,an  ingenious  and  learned  Dutch  clergyman. 
Purbach,  one  of  the  firft  and  mod  ardent  reiforers  of  ma¬ 
thematical  fcience,  had,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  combined  the  fexigefimal  with  the  decimal  fyf- 
teni,  which  was  lately  fpread  over  Europe,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain.  Inftead  of  3600',  or 
216,000",  into  which  the  ancient  affro homers  divided  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  Purbach  made  it  to  contain  600,000 
equal  parts.  His  difciple  and  companion,  Muller  of 
Koningfberg,  commonly  fly  led  Regiomontanus,  to  whom 
trigonometry  owes  its  preferrt  form,  completed  the  pro- 
grefs,  by  rejeCiing  entirely  that  fexigefimal  admixture, 
and  adopting  for  the  radius  a  divifion  purely  decimal. 
But  this  innovation  had  an  influence  (fill  more  extenfive, 
fince.it  gave  occafion,  in  the  fequel,  to  the  introduction 
of  decimal  fractions,  the  practice  of  which  has  fo  mate¬ 
rially  abridged  and  Amplified  all  our  calculations.  By 
finch  gradual  fleps  have  the  mofl  ufeful  improvements 
been  achieved  !  The  aflronomical  divifion  of  the  circle 
firft  fuggefted  the  fexagefimal  fcale  ;  the  Aexagefimals  were 
next  blended  with  the  decimal  arrangement ;  and  the  de¬ 
cimal  Htbdivi'fion,  in  its  independent  form,  was  finally 
reduced  to  vulgar  praClice. 

The  Greek  arithmetic,  then,  as  fucceffively  moulded 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Archimedes,  of  Apollonius,  and 
Ptolemy,  had  attained,  on  the  whole,  to  a  Angular  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  and  was  capable,  notwithftanding  its 
cumbrous  ftruCture,  of  performing  operations  of  very 
confiderable  difficulty  and  magnitude.  The  great  and  ra¬ 
dical  deleft  of  the  fyftem  confided  in  the  want  ofa  gene¬ 
ral  mark  analagous  to  our  cipher,  and  which,  without 
having  any  value  itfelf,  fhould  fierve  to  afeertain  the  rank 
or  power  of  the  other  characters,  by  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cant  places  in  the  fcale  of  numeration.  Yet  were  the 
Greeks  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  ufeoffuch 
a  fign  ;  for  Ptolemy,  in  his  Almageft,  employs  the  final  1 
o,  to  occupy  the  accidental  blanks  which  occurred  in  the 
notation  of  fexagefimals.  This  letter  was  perhaps  chofen 
by  him,  becaule,  immediately  fucceeding  to  »,  which  de¬ 
notes  60,  it  could  not,  in  the  fexagefimal  arrangement, 
occafion  any  fort  of  ambiguity.  But  the  advantage 
thence  refulting  was  entirely  confined  to  that  particular 
cafe.  The  letters,  being  already  fignificant,  were  gene¬ 
rally  disqualified  for  the  purpofe  of  a  mere  fupplementary 
notation  ;  and  the  feleftion  of  an  alphabetic  charafter  to 
fiupply  the  place  of  the  cipher,  may  be  confidered  as  an 
unfortunate  circumftance,  which  appears  to  have  arrefted 
the  progrefs  towards  a  better  and  more  complete  fyftem. 
Plad  Apollonius  clafled  the  numerals  by  triads,  inftead  of 
tetrads,  he  would  have  greatly  Amplified  the  arrangement, 
and  avoided  the  confiifion  arifing  from  the  admixture  of 
the  punftuated  letters  expreffive  of  thoufands.  It  is  by 
this  method  of  proceeding  with  periods  of  three  figures. 
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oradvancing  at  once  by  thousands  inftead  of  tens,  that 
we  are  enabled  rnoft  expeditioufly  to  read  off  the  larged 
numbers.  The  extent  of  the  alphabet  was  favourable  to 
the  firft  attempts  at  numeration;  fince,  with  the  help  of 
three  intercalations,  it  furniftied  characters  for  the  whole 
range  below  athoufand;  but  that  very  circumftance,  in 
the  end,  proved  a  bar  to  future  improvements.  It  would 
have  been  a  moft  important  ftride,  to  have  next  exchanged 
thofe  triads  into  monads,  by  difearding  the  letters  ex¬ 
preffive  of  tens  and  hundreds,  and  retaining  only  the  find 
clafs,  which,  with  its  inferted  epi/emon,  fhould  denote  the 
nine  digits.  The  iota,  which  fignified  ten,  now  lofing  its 
force,  might  have  been  employed  as  a  convenient  fubfti- 
tute  for  the  cipher.  By  fuch  progreffive  ciianges,  the 
arithmetical  notation  of  the  Greeks  would  at  iaft  have 
reached  its  utmoft  perfection,  and  have  exaftly  ref’embled 
our  own.  A  wide  interval,  no  doubt,  did  ftili  remain;  yet 
the  genius  of  that  acute  people,  had  it  continued  unfet¬ 
tered,  would  in  time,  we  may  prefume,  have  triumphantly 
palled  the  intervening  boundaries.  But  the  deajdi  of 
Ptolemy  was  f’ucceeded  by  ages  of  languor  and  decline; 
and  the  fpirit  of  difeovery  infenfibly  evaporated  in  rnife- 
rable  polemical  difputes,  till  the  fair  eftablifhment  of 
Alexandria  was  finally  overwhelmed  under  the  irrefiftible 
arms  of  the  Arabs,  lately  roufed  to  viftory  and  conqueft 
by  the  enthufiafm  of  a  new  religion. 

It  fhould,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  Greeks  dif- 
tinguiflied  the  theory  from  the  praftice  of  numbers,  by 
feparate  names.  The  term  arithmetic  itfelf  was  reftrifted 
by  them  to  the  fcience  which  treats  of  flip  nature  and 
general  properties  of  numbers;  while  the  appellation 
logijiic,  was  appropriated  to  the  colieftion  of  rules  framed 
to  direft  and  facilitate  the  common  operations  of  calcula¬ 
tion.  The  ancient  fyftems  of  arithmetic,  accordingly, 
from  the  books  of  Euclid  to  the  treatife  of  Boethius,  and 
the  verfes  and  commentaries  of  Capelia,  are  merely  fpe- 
culative,  and  often  abound  with  fanciful  analogies.  Py¬ 
thagoras  had  brought  from  the  Eafl  a  paffion  for  the  myf- 
tical  properties  of  numbers,  under  the  veil  of  which  he 
probably  concealed  fome  of  his  f’ecret  or  efoteric  doctrines. 
He  regarded  numbers  as  of  divine  origin,  the  fountain  of 
exiftence,  and  the  model  and  archetype  of  all  things.  He 
divided  them  into  a  variety  of  different  clafles,  to  each  of 
which  wereaffigned  diltinft  properties.  They  were  prime 
or  compofite,  perreft  or  imperfeft,  redundant  or  deficient, 
plane  or  folid  ;  they  were  triangular,  fquare,  cubic,  or 
pyramidal.  Even  numbers  were  held  by  that  vifionary 
philofopher  as  feminine,  and  ailiecfto  earth  ;  but  the  odd 
numbers  were  confidered  by  him  as  endued  with  mafeu- 
line  virtue,  and  partaking  of  the  celeftial  nature.  He 
efteemed  the  unit,  or  monad ,  as  the  moft  eminently  facred, 
and  as  the  parent  of  all  fcientific  numbers;  lie  viewed 
two,  or  the  duad,  as  the  afi’oeiate  of  the  monad,  and  the 
mother  of  the  elements;  and  he  regarded  three,  or  the 
triad,  as  perfeft,  being  the  firft  of  the  mafeuline  numbers, 
comprehending  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  ;  and 
hence  fitted  to  regulate  by  its  combinations  the  repetition 
of  prayers  and  libations.  As  the  monad  reprefented  the 
Divinity,  or  the  Creative  Power,  fo  the  duad  was  the  image 
of  Matter;  and  the  triad,  refuiting  from  their  mutual 
conjunftion,  became  the  emblem  of  Ideal  Forms. 

But  th t  tetrad,  or  four,  was  the  number  which  Pytha¬ 
goras  nffefted  to  venerate  the  moft.  It  is  a  fquare,  and 
contains  within  itfelf  all  the  mufical  proportions,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  by  fummation  all  the  digits  as  far  as  ten,  the  root 
of  the  univerfal  fcale  of  numeration  ;  it  marks  the  fea- 
fons,  the  elements,  and  the  fucceffive  ages  of  man  ;  and 
it  like  wife  reprefen  ts  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  oppo- 
fite  vices.  The  ancient  divifion  of  mathematical  fcience 
into  arithmetic,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  mu  fie,  was 
four-fold,  and  the  courfe  was  therefore  termed  a  letrach/s, 
or  quaternion.  Hence  Dr.  Barrow  would  explain  the  oath 
familiar  to  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras:  “  I  lwear  by  him 
who  communicated  the  tetraSlys." 

Five,  or  the  pentad,  being  compofed  of  the  firft  male 
4  and 
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and  female  numbers,  was  ftyled  “the  number  of  the 
world.”  Repeated  any-how  by  an  odd  multiple,  it  al¬ 
ways  re-appeared;  and  it  marked  the  animal  fenfes,  and 
the  zones  of  the  globe.  Six,  or  the  hexlad,  being  com- 
pofed  of  its  feveral  factors,  was  reckoned  perfedt  and 
analogical.  It  was  likewife  valued,  as  indicating  the 
fides  of  the  cube,  and  as  entering  into  the  compofition  of 
other  important  numbers.  Seven,  or  the  heptad,  formed 
from  the  junction  of  the  triad  with  the  tetrad,  has  been 
celebrated  in  every  age.  Being  unprodudfive,  it  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  virgin  Minerva,  though  pofl'efled  of  a  maf- 
culine  character.  It  marked  the  feries  of  the  lunar 
phafes,  the  number  of  the  planets,  and  feemed  to  modify 
and  pervade  all  nature.  Eight,  or  the  oftad,  being  the 
firlt  cube  that  occurred,  was  dedicated  to  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whofe  image  in  the  remotelt  times 
was  only  a  cubical  block  of  (lone.  Nine,  or  the  ennead, 
was  efteemed  as  thelquareof  the  triad.  It  denotes  the 
number  of  the  Mules  ;  and  being  the  laffc  of  the  feries  of 
digits,  and  terminating  the  tones  of  mufic,  it  was  in- 
feribed  to  Mars.  Ten,  or  the  decod,  from  the  important 
office  which  it  performs  in  numeration,  was,  however, 
the  moll  celebrated  for  its  properties.  Having  completed 
the  cycle,  and  begun  a  new  feries  of  numbers,  it  was  aptly 
ftyled  apocattftafiic,  or  periodic  ;  and  therefore  dedicated  to 
the  double-laced  Janus.  The  cube  of  the  triad,  or  the 
number  27,  expreffing  the  time  of  the  moon’s  periodic 
revolution,  was  ftippofed  to  lignify  the  power  of  the  lu¬ 
nar  circle.  The  quaternion  of  celeftial  numbers,  one, 
three,  five,  and  (even,  joined  to  that  of  the  terreftrial 
numbers,  two,  four,  fix,  and  eight,  compofe  the  number 
36,  the  fquare  of  the  fil'd  perfect  number  6,  and  the  fym- 
bo!  of  the  univerfe,  diftinguilhed  by  wonderful  properties. 

But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all  the  vifions  of 
the  Pythagorean  Ichool  ;  nor  lliould  we  defeend  to  notice 
inch  fancies,  it,  by  a  perpetual  defeent,  the  dreams  of 
ancient  philofophers  had  not,  in  the  adtual  Hate  of  focie- 
ty,  dill  tindtured  our  language,  and  mingled  with  the 
various  inditutions  of  civil  life.  Not  to  wander  in  fearch 
of  illudration,  we  feethe  prediledlion  for  the  number Jeven 
flxongly  marked  in  the  cudomary  term  of  apprentice- 
fitips^  in  the  period  required  for  obtaining  academical  de¬ 
grees,  and  in  the  legal  age  of  majority.  Lefiie's  Phil,  of 
Arithmetic. 

The  Chine fe  appear,  from  the  remoted  epochs  of  their 
empire,  to  have  entertained  the  fame  admiration  for  the 
ntydical  properties  of  numbers  that  Pythagoras  imported 
from  the  Ead.  Diltinguiffiing  numbers  into  even  and 
odd,  they  confidered  the  former  as  terredrial.  and  parta¬ 
king  of  the  feminine  principle  Yang ;  while  they  regard¬ 
ed  the  latter  as  of  celedial  extraction,  and  endued  with 
the  mafeuiine  principle  Yu.  The  even  numbers  were 
reprefented  by  (mall  black  circles,  and  the  odd  ones  by 
fimilar  white  circles,  varioufly  dilpoled  and  connected  by 
draight  lines.  See  the  annexed  Engraving,  fig.  1.  The 
funt  of  the  five  even  numbers,  twm,  four,  fix,  eight,  and 
ten,  being  thirty,  ,  was  called  the  number  of  the  Earth; 
hut  the  fum  of  the  five  odd  numbers,  one,  three,  five, 
fieven,  and  nine,  or  twenty-five,  being  the  fquare  of  five, 
was  dyled  the  number  of  Heaven.  The  nine  digits  were 
likewife  grouped  in  two  different  ways,  termed  the  Lo- 
chon,  and  the  Ho-tou.  The  former  expreffion  fignifies  the 
“  Book  of  the  River  Lo,”  or  what  the  Great  Yu  faw  de¬ 
lineated  on  the  back  of  the  myfterious  tortoife  which 


rofe  out  of  that  river.  It 

may  be  conceived  from  this  ar- 

rangement : 
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Nine  was  reckoned  the  head,  ana  One  the  tail,  of  the  tor- 
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toife  ;  Three  and  Seven  were  confidered  as  its  left  and 
right  (houlders ;  and  Four  and  Two,  Eight  and  Six,  were 
viewed  as  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet.  The  number  Five, 
which  reprefented  the  heart,  was  alfo  the  emblem  of  Hea¬ 
ven.  We  need  fcarcely  obferve,  that  this  group  of  num¬ 
bers  is  nothing  but  the  common  migic  fquare,  each  row 
of  which  makes  up  fifteen. 

As  the  Lo-chou  had  the  figure  of  a  fquare,  fo  the  Ho- 
tou  had  that  of  a  crofs.  It  is  what  the  emperor  Fou-hi 
obferved  on  the  body  of  the  horfe-dragon,  which  he  faw 
fpring  out  of  the  river  Ho.  The  central  number  was 
Ten,  which,  it  is  remarked  by  the  commentat ors,  ter¬ 
minates  all  the  operations  on  numbers.  Each  way  it 
counts  31. 

Seven 

Two 

Five  Three  Ten  Four  Nine 

Five 

One 

Six 

Thus  much  of  the  allegorical  notation  of  the  Chinefe. 

In  their  regular  calculations,  they  have,  from  the  remoteft 
ages,  ufed  an  inftrument  called  the  fwan-pan,  or  compu¬ 
ting-table,  fimilar  in  its  ffiape  and  conllruftion  to  the 
abacus  of  the  Romans,  but  more  complete  and  uniform. 
The  fyftem  of  meafures,  weights,  and  coins,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  Chinefe  empire,  being  entirely 
founded  on  the  decimal  fubdivifion,  the  fwan-pan  was 
admirably  fuited  for  reprefenting  it.  The  calculator 
could  begin  at  any  particular  bar,  and  reckon,  with  the 
fame  facility  either  upwards  or  down  wards.  This  advan¬ 
tage  of  treating  fractions  exadlly  like  integers,  was,  in 
practice,  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  Accordingly,  thofe 
arithmetical  machines,  but  of  very  different  fixes,  are 
conllantly  ufed  in  all  the  drops  and  booths  of  Canton  and 
other  cities,  and  are  faid  to  be  handled  by  the  native  tra¬ 
ders  with  fuch  rapidity  and  addrefs  as  quite  to  aftoniffi 
the  European  faflors. 

But  the  Chinefe  have  alfo  contrived  a  very  neat  and 
fimple  kind  of  digital  figns  for  denoting  numbers, 
greatly  fuperior,  both  in  precifion  and  extent,  to  the  me¬ 
thod  pradfifed  by  the  Romans.  Since  every  finger  has 
three  joints,  let  the  thumb-nail  of  the  other  hand  touch 
thole  joints  in  fucceffion,  palling  up  the  one  fide  of  the 
finger,  down  the  middle,  and  again  up  the  other  fide  ;  and 
it  will  give  nine  different  marks.  On  the  little  finger, 
thofe  marks  fignify  units,  on  the  next  finger  tens,  on 
the  mid-finger  hundreds,  on  the  index  thoufands,  and 
on  the  thumb  hundred  thoufands.  With  the  combined 
pofitions  of  the  joints  of  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  was 
eafy  to  advance  by  figns  as  far  as  a  million.  To  illuitrate 
more  fully  this  ingenious  pradlice,  we  have  copied,  at  fig. 
2,  from  a  Chinefe  elementary  treatife  of  education,  the 
figure  of  a  hand,  noted,  at  the  feveral  joints  of  each  fin¬ 
ger,  by  charadters  along  the  inlide  correlponding  to  one, 
two,  and  three;  down  the  middle  by  thofe  anlwering  to 
four,  five,  and  fix  ;  and  again  up  the  outfide  by  charadlers 
expreffing  feven,  eight,  and  nine.  It  is  faid  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  China  are  accufcomed  to  conclude  bargains 
with  each  other  by  help  of  thofe  figns ;  and  that  often, 
from  felfiffi  or  fraudulent  views,  they  conceal  the  panto¬ 
mime  from  the  know  ledge  of  by-llanders,  by  only  leeming 
to  feize  the  hand  with  a  hearty  grafp. 

As  the  Chinefe  had  conltrudted  the  fwan-pan  on  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  abacus,  fo  they  had  likewife,  at 
the  remotelt  epoch  of  the  empire,  framed  a  lyltem  of  nu¬ 
merals  in  many  refpedts  fimilar  to  thofe  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  probably  derived  from  their  Pelafgic  anceltors. 
This  will  appear  from  the  infpedtion  of  the  charadlers  on 
a  larger  lcale,  at  fig.  3.  It  is  only  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
Chinefe  mode  of  writing  is  the  reverie  of  ours  ;  and  that, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  leaf,  they  defeend  in  parallel 
columns  to  the  bottom,  proceeding,  however,  from  right 

to 
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to  left,  as  pra&ifed  by  mod  of  the  Oriental  nations.  In- 
(lead  of  the  vertical  lines  ufed  by  the  Romans,  vve  there¬ 
fore  meet  with  horizontal  ones,  in  the  Chinefe  notation. 
Thus,  one  is  represented  by  a  horizontal  flroke,  with  a 
fort  of  barbed  termination  ;  two  by  a  pair  of-fuch  (trokes  ; 
and  three  by  as  many  parallel  ftrokes;  the  mark  for  four 
has  four  (trokes,  with  a  fort  of  flourifh  ;  three  horizontal 
ftrokes,  with  two  vertical  ones,  form  the  mark  for  five  ; 
and  the  other  fymbols  exhibit  the  fucceflive  (trokes  abbre¬ 
viated,  as  far  as  nine.  Ten  is  figured  by  a  horizontal 
(troke,  eroded  with  a  vertical  (core,  to  (how  that  the  fil'd: 
rank  of  the  denary  fcale  is  completed;  thus  +.  A 
hundred  is  dignified  by  two  vertical  Scores,  connected  by 
three  (hort  horizontal  lines ;  a  thoufand  is  reprefented  by 
a  fort  of  double  crofs  ;  and  the  other  ranks,  afeending  to 
a  hundred  millions,  have  the  fame  marks  fuccefiively 
compounded.  Thefe  characters  were  engraved  from  a 
fet  of  numerals,  printed  with  metallic  types  in  1814,  at 
Serampore,  in  the  “  Elements  of  Chinefe  Grammar,”  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Marlhman,  one  of  the  Baptift  mifiionaries, 
whofe  zeal,  talents,  enterprife,  and  indefatigable  a(Tidu- 
ity,  in  exploring  the  recondite  dialefts  of  the  Eaft,  have 
reflected  unfading  lultre  on  his  character. 

The  numbers  eleven,  twelve,  & c.  are  reprefented  by 
putting  the  Several  marks  for  one,  two,  See.  the  excelfes 
above  ten,  immediately  below  its  Symbol.  But,  to  denote 
twenty,  thirty,  &c.  the  marks  of  the  multiples  two,  three, 
&c.  are  placed  above  the  Symbol  for  ten  :  eleven,  there¬ 
fore,  is  marked  thus,  ±  ;  twenty-one  thus,  This 

diftinCtion  is  purfued  through  all  the  other  cafes.  Thus, 
the  marks  for  two,  three,  &c.  placed  over  the  fymbols 
of  a  hundred  or  of  a  thoufand,  fignify  So  many  hundreds 
or  thoufands.  The  character  for  ten  thoufand,  called 
wan,  appears  to  have  been  the  higheft  known,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Chinefe  hiltory;  Since,  in  the. popular  lan¬ 
guage  at  prefent,  it  is  equivalent  to  all.  But  the  Greeks 
them  (elves  had  not  advanced  farther.  In  China,  wan  wan 
Signifies  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufand,  or  a  hundred 
millions  ;  though  there  is  alfo  a  diftinCt  character  for  this 
high  number,  as  (liown  on  the  plate.  In  the  Eaftern  drain 
of  hyperbole,  the  phrafe  wan  wm,  far  outdoing  “  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,”  the  meafure  of  Spanifli  loyalty,  is  the  ufual 
fliout  with  “Long  live  the  emperor  !”  The  Chinefe  cha¬ 
racter  chub  for  a  million,  though  not  of  the  greated  anti¬ 
quity,  is  yet  as  old  as  the  time  of  Confucius.  The  cha¬ 
racters  for  ten  millions,  and  for  a  hundred  millions,  are 
not  found  in  their  olded  books,  but  occur  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Dictionary. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Peruvian  language  was  actu¬ 
ally  richer  in  the  names  for  numerals  than  the  polifhed 
dialeCts  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece.  The  Romans,  we 
have  feen,  went  not  farther  than  mille,  a  thoufand;  and 
the  Greeks  made  no  didinCtive  word  beyond  pveuz,  01- 
ten  thoufand.  But,  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  under  the 
incas,  had  the  term  hue,  to  denote  one;  chunca,  ten  ;  pa- 
cliac,  a  hundred  ;  huaranca,  a  thoufand  ;  and  hunu,  a 
million.  Thefe  words  are  either  original,  or  have  been 
formed,  like  our  numerical  terms,  by  the  abbreviation 
of  certain  compound  expredions. 

Philofophers,  from  Arillotle  down  to  Locke,  have  too 
hadily  given  credit  to  the  vague  reports  of  travellers, 
concerning  the  very  fcanty  knowledge  which  Savages  pof- 
fefs  of  the  art  of  numeration.  Even  the  cautious  and 
discriminating,  hidorian.  Dr.  Robertfon,  thinks  himfelf 
warranted  to  conclude,  from  authorities  which  he  quotes, 
that  certain  tribes  of  native  Americans  could  reckon  no 
farther  than  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  ;  while  others  ad¬ 
vanced  not  beyond  three.  But  it  is  utterly  repugnant 
to  congruity  to  luppofe,  that  any  people  (hould  be  iound 
fadeditute  of  mental  faculties,  as  not  to  rife  aboye  thofe 
low  numbers.  It  feems  far  more  probable,  that  fuch 
numbers  were  merely  the  roots  of  the  (ydemsof  claflifica- 
tion  adopted  by  the  Several  tribes,  and  midaken  by  un- 
philofophical  travellers  for  the  whole  extent  of  their  nu- 
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meration.  Every  favage  nation  mud  Surely  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  reckoning  up  the  bands  of  warriors  which 
they  can  bring  into  the  field,  amounting  generally  to  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  often  to  thoufands. 

Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  earlied  fettlers  of  New 
England,  a  man  of  fenfe  and  observation,  though  deeply 
tinCfured  with  the  enthufiafm  of  the  age,  publifhed,  in 
1643,  a  Small  Key  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  then  furrounded  that  infant  colony, 
in  which  he  gives  an  ample  lid  of  the  numerals  employee! 
by  the  native  tribes.  It  hence  appears,  that  thole  people 
ufed  the  denary  fcale  of  arrangement,  and  had  a  fet  of 
didinft  words  toexprefs  the  numbers  as  high  as  a  thoufand, 
and  could  even  advance  as  far  as  a  hundred  thoufand,  by 
help  of  combined  terms.  Thus,  one  they  named  nquit ; 
ten,  pinch;  a  hundred,  pdwfunk ;  and  a  thoufand,  mitta- 
nng.  But  thefe  words  are  apparently  compound,  and 
would  doubtlefs  be  found  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  numeration,  if  we  had  any  means  ofanalyfing 
them.  The  fame  author  aflures  us,  that  the  Indians,  era- 
ploying  grains  of  corn  for  fymbols,  were  very  expert  in 
their  computations. 

According  to  the  teftimony  of  Leems,  a  refpedable 
Moravian  miffionary,  the  Laplanders,  in  their  computa¬ 
tions,  join  very  fignificantly  the  cardinal  to  the  ordinal 
numbers.  Thus  to  exprefs  eleven,  and  twelve,  they  fay 
auft  nubbe  lokkai,  and  gauft  nubbe  lokJiai ;  that  is,  “  one  to 
the  second  ten,”  and  “  two  to  the  second  ten.”  In 
like  manner,  to  fignify  twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  thofe 
rude  people  ufed  the  expredions  an  ft  gnoalmad  lokkai,  and 
gouft guoalmad  lokkai,  meaning,  one  added  to  the  third 
ten,  and  “  two  added  to  the  third  ten.”  This  procedure 
affords  a  curious  and  very  happy  iliuflration  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  numeral  arrangement. 

Next  to  the  decimal  fcale  itfelf,  the  fyftem  of  counting 
by  progrelfive  Jcores,  or  twenties,  derived  from  the  fame 
fource,  appears  to  have  been  the  molt  prevalent.  The 
favage  who  had  reckoned  the  fingers  on  both  hands,  and 
then  the  toes  on  both  feet,  making  twenty  in  all,  might 
feem  to  have  reached  the  utraoft  limit  of  natural  calcula¬ 
tion.  The  Guarinis,  a  very  fimple  and  inoffenfive  tribe, 
who  live  on  the  (hores  of  the  Maranon,  are  accordingly 
faid  to  proceed  no  farther  in  their  diredft  numeration. 
When  thefe  people  want  to  fignify  a  hundred,  they  Gnly 
place  in  a  row  five  heaps  of  maize,  each  compofed  of  twen¬ 
ty  grains.  The  Mexicans,  however,  being  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  fociety,  were  accuflomed  to  employ  the  higher 
terms  of  the  fame  progreflion.  In  the  ancient  hierogly-^ 
phic  paintings  of  that  unfortunate  race,  units,  as  far  as 
a  fcore,  are  exhibited  by  J 'mall  balls;  and  twenty  is  de¬ 
noted  by  a  figure,  which  forne  authors,  and  particularly 
Clavigero,  have  miftaken  fora  club,  but  which  was  really 
a  final/  Jiandard  or  flag.  In  the  fame  curious  monuments, 
twenty  (cores,  or  fourhundred,  is  fignified  by  afpreading 
open  feather;  probably,  becaufe  the  grains  of  gold,  lodged 
in  the  hollow  of  a  quill,  reprefented,  in  lome  places,  mo¬ 
ney,  or  the  medium  of  exchange.  This  fymbol  has,  from 
the  rudenefs  af  the  drawing,  been  taken  at  times  fora 
pine-apple,  an  ear  of  maize,  or  even  the  head  of  a  fpear  ; 
but  its  application  to  intimate  the  duplicate  (cores  is  cer¬ 
tain  and  invariable.  A  (ack  or  bag  was  alfo  painted  by 
thofe  ingenious  people  to  reprefent  twenty  times  twenty 
(cores,  or  eight  thoufand.  It  was  of  the  fame  form  as  a 
purle  called  xiquipilli,  and  fuppofed  to  hold  eight  thou¬ 
land  grains  ot  cacao.  At  fig.  4,  we  have  exhibited  the 
feries  of  Mexican  hieroglyphic  numerals,  copied  from 
Humboldt’s  lplendid  work  entitled  Vues  des  Cordilleres  ; 
and,  to  illulfrate  their  application,  we  have  reprefented 
the  current  year,  1819,  byhelpof  them. 

Traces  of  numeration  by  J cores ,  or  twenties,  (till  ex- 
ift  on  the  old  continent.  The  expreffion  three  fcore  and 
ten,  in  our  own  language,  is  more  venerable  than  Jeventy ; 
and  the  compound , J'oixante et  dix,  and  quatre-vingt  dix,  are 
the  ordinary  mode  in  French  for  iignifying  Jeventy  and 
ninety,  feptantc  and  nonante  being  now  never  uied.  The 
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Arabians,  according  to  Sylveftre  de  Sncy,  counted  no 
farther  than  four  hundred,  or  twenty  .(bares,  before  the 
fixth  century  of  the  begin,  which  correfponds  to  about 
the  middie  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the 'Chriftian  sera. 
To  denote  nine  hundred,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  clumfy 
expedient  of  doubling  the  alphabetic-charaCter  of' four 
hundred,  and  joining  to  it  the  character  of  one  hundred. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Bifcay,  and  of  Ar¬ 
morica,  people  defeended  from  the  ancient  Celts,  are 
faid  to  reckon  like-the  Mexicans,  by  the  powers  of  twenty, 
or  the  terms  of  progreffive  (cores 

But  it  is  high  time  we  fliould  begin  to  (peak  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  which  produced  a  to¬ 
tal  revolution  in  the  fyftem  of  arithmetic.  Mr.  Leflie  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  ingenuity  and  varied  refources  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  were  the  main  caufes  which  diverted 
them  from  difeovering  our  fimple  denary  fyftem.  Having 
attained  a  diitinCt  conception  of  the  powers  of  the  geo¬ 
metrical  progreftion,  and  even  advanced  'fo  far  as  to  em¬ 
ploy  thc-ir  finall  o  to  fill  the  breaks  of  a  period,  nothing 
feemed  wanting  hut  to  difmifs  the  punCluated  letters  and 
thofe  for  tens  and  for  hundreds,  and  to  retain  merely  the 
direCt  fymbols  for  units,  that  is,  the  firft  third  part  of 
their  alphabet.  Here,  however,  thofe  matters  of  fcience 
were  (topped  in  their  career ;  and  the  Eaftern  Empire  p_re- 
fents  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  decline  and  corruption 
of  human  nature.  Ingenuity  had  degenerated  into  po¬ 
lemical  iubtlety,  and  the  manly  virtues  which  freedom 
infpires,  were  exchanged 'for  meannefs  and  felf'-abafe- 
ment. 

Some  writers,  milled  by  very  fuperficial  views  of  the 
fubjeCt,  have  yet  aferibed  the  invention  of  the  modern 
numeral  characters  to  the  Greeks,  or  even  to  the  Romans. 
Both  thefe  people,  for  the  fake  of  expedition,  occafion- 
ally  ufed  contractions,  especially  in  reprefen  ting  the 
numbers  and  fractions  of  weights  or  meafures,  which,  to 
a  credulous  perufer  of  mutilated  inferiptions,  orancient 
blurred  manuferipts,  might  appear  to  refemble  the  forms 
cf  our  ciphers.  But  this  refemblance  is  merely  cafual, 
and  very  far  indeed  from  indicating  the  adoption  of  a 
regular  denary  notation.  The  moll  contracted  of  the 
Roman  writings  were  formed  by  the  marks  attributed  to 
Tiro  or  Seneca,  whilethofeof  the  Greeks  were  mixed  with 
the  fymbols  called  Jig  Ice ;  both  of  which  have  exercifed 
the  patience  and  fkill  of  antiquaries  and  diplomatifts.  In 
the  latter  fpecies  of  characters,  were  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  revenues  of  the  emprefs  Irene  at  Conflantinople. 
But  the  modern  Greeks  appear  likewife  to  have  fome- 
times  ufed  a  fimpler  kind  of  marks,  at  lead  for  the  low 
numbers.  The  continuator  of  Matthew  Paris’s  Hiftory 
relates,  that  “in  the  year  1251  died  John  Bafingftpke, 
archdeacon  of  Leicefter,  who  brought  into  England  the 
numeral  figures  of  the  Greeks,  and  explained  them  to 
his  friends.”  It  is  fubjoined,  that  they  confided  of  a 
perpendicular  ftroke,  with  a  ftvort  line  inferted  at  differ¬ 
ent  heights  and  at  different  angles,  fignifying  units  on 
the  left,  and  tens  on  the  right  fide.  The  figures  them¬ 
felves  are  (crawled  on  the  margin  of  the  text.  But  they 
are  evidently  fo  different  in  their  form,  and  fo  diftinCt 
in  their  nature,  from  the  modern  ciphers,  that  one 
cannot  help  feeling  furprife,  to  fee  an  author  of  any 
diicernm.ent  refer  the  introduction  of  the  latter  to  Ba¬ 
fingftoke. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  derived  our  knowledge 
of  the  numeral  digits  from  .the  Arabians,  who  had, them¬ 
felves  obtained  this  invaluable  acquifition  from  their  ex¬ 
tended  communication  with  the  Eaft.  Thofe  deferving 
people,  who,  under  the  name  of  Moors  or  Saracens,  had 
for  many  centuries  cultivated  Spain,  were  moft  ready  to 
acknowledge  their  obligation  to  the  natives  of  India, 
who,  according  to  Alfephadi,  a  learned  Arabian  doftor, 
boafted  of  three  very  different  in  ventions  :  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  Gotaila  Wadamna,  or  Pilpay’s  Fables;  the 
game  of  chefs ;  and  the  nine  digital  characters.  Still  much 
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obfeurity  hangs  over  the  whole  fubjeCt.  Two  diftinCt  in¬ 
quiries  naturally  p refen-t  themfelves:  1.  At  what -period 
did  the  Arabians  firft  become  acquainted  with  thofe  cha¬ 
racters  ?  and,  2.  What  is  the  precile  epoch  when  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  was  .imparted  to  the  Chriftian  nations  of 
Europe  ?• 

1.  Gatterer,  the  late  ingenious  and  very  learned  Pro- 
.  fefi'or  of  Hiftory  at  Gottingen,  in  his  “Elements  of  Uni- 
verfal  Diplomacy,”  maintains  that  our  ciphers  were  only  , 
primordial  letters,  invented  by  Taaut,  or  Theut,  and 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  being 
■(till  diftinCrly  obferved,  as  he  afferts,  in  the  inferiptions 
painted  on  the  coverings  of  the  oldett  mummies;  and 
that  afterwards,  along  with  other  branches  of  fcience, 
they  patted  to  the  oriental  nations,  among  whom  they 
.  were  preferred,  till  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Mufl'ul- 
men  penetrated  to  India,  and  brought  hack  thofe  pre¬ 
cious  monuments  of  genius.  But  we  cannot  believe 
that  a  contrivance  fo  very  fimple,  and  fo  eminently  ufe- 
ful  as  that  of  the  nine  digits,  if  once  communicated, 
could  ever  again  be  loft  or  negleCted.  Pythagoras  and 
Boethius  merely  contemplated  the  properties  of  numbers, 
and  feetn  not,  in  their  calculations,  to  have  gone  beyond 
the  ufe  of  the  abacus.  Au  early  intercourfe  had,  no 
doubt,  fubfilted  between  the  people  of  Egypt  and  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  and  a  linking  refemblance  maybe  traced  in  their 
cuftoms,  their  buildings,  and  their  religious  rites.  But 
the  characters  exhibited  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
bear  no  indication  of  the  decimal  fyftem-;  and  are,  like 
the  Roman  and  Chrnefe  numerals,  abridged  reprelenta- 
tions  of  objeCts,  rather  than  arbitrary  figns. 

That  the  occupiers  of  Hindooftan  and  the  nations  com- 
.  municating  with  them,  have  for  ages  been  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  decimal  notation,  cannot  be  difputed. 
But  was  this  an  .original  difeovery,  or  at  what  diftant 
epoch  was  it  firft  introduced  among  them  ?  The  eafy 
credulity  of  European  vifitors  encouraged  the  Brahmins 
to  fet  up  very  lofty  pretenfions  relpeCting  the  antiquity  of 
their  fcience.  Among  other  .treafures,  they  boafted  the" 
poffefiion,  from  time  immemorial,  of  an  elementary  trea- 
tife  on  arithmetic  and  menfuration,  compofed  in  Sanfcrif, 
and  called  Lilnwati,  offuch  ineftimable  value,  as  to  be  af¬ 
eribed  to  the  immediate  infpiration  of  Heaven.  But  the 
refearches  of  our  ingenious  countrymen,  in  exploring  that 
facred  language  of  India,  have  difpelled  foine  i  1 1  li fio ns, 
and  greatly  abated  the  admiration  of  the  public  for  fuck 
eaftern  learning.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  gather, 
the  Lilawati  is  a  very  fhort  and  meagre  performance, 
loaded  with  a  filly  preamble  and  colloquy  of  the  gods. 
It  begins  with~the  numeration  by  nine  digits,  and  the 
lupplementary  cipher,  orfmall  o,  in  what  are  called  the 
Devanagari  characters ;  and  it  contains  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  even  the  extraction  of  the  fquare 
root  as  far  as  two  places  of  figures  ;  but  the  examples  are 
.  generally  very  eafy,  fcarcely  forming  any  part  of  the 
text,  and  only  written  on  the  margin  with  red  ink.  Of 
fractions,  whether  decimal  or  vulgar,  it  treats  not  at  all. 
The  Hindoos  pretend,  that  this  arithmetical  treatife  was 
compofed  about  the  year  1185  of  the  Chriftian  era.'  The 
date  of  a  manufeript,  however,  is  always -very  uncertain. 
We  know  befides,  that  the  oriental  tranferiber  is  accuf- 
tomed  to  incorporate  without  fcruple  fuch  additions  in 
the  text  as  he  thinks  fit.  Nor  wiil  any  of  the  criteria 
which  might  al'certain  the  age  of  a  manufeript  apply  to 
the  eaftern  writings,  where  the  compofition  of  the  paper, 
the  colour  of  the  ink,  and  the  form  of  the  characters,  have 
for  ages  continued  unchanged. 

It  appears,  from  a  careful  infpeCtion  of  the  manuferipts 
preferved  in  the  different  public  libraries  of  Europe,  that 
the  Arabians  themfelves  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
denary  or  decimal  numerals  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  £Era.  They  cultiva¬ 
ted  the  mathematical  fciences  with  ardour;  but  feldom 
afpired  at  original  efforts,  and  generally  contented  them- 
+  H  felves 
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felves  with  copying  their  Grecian  matters.  The  alphabet 
of  the  Arabians  had  been  employed  for  expretting  num¬ 
bers  exactly  in  the  fame  way  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  The 
letters,  in  their  fuccettion,  were  fometimes  applied  to  fig- 
nify  the  lower  of  the  ordinal  numbers;  but  more  gene¬ 
rally  they  were  diftinguilhed  into  three  clafles,  each  com- 
pofed  of  nine  characters,  correfponding  to  units,  tens, 
and  hundreds.  Though,  like  nioft  of  the  oriental  na¬ 
tions,  the  Arabians  write  from  right  to  left,  yet  they  fol¬ 
lowed  implicitly  the  Greek  mode  of  ranging  the  numerals, 
and  performing  their  calculations.  With  the  fame  de¬ 
ference  they  received  the  other  lettons  of  their  great  maf- 
ters ;  and  very  feldom  hazarded  any  improvement,  unlefs 
where  induttry  and  patient  obfervation  led  them  inciden¬ 
tally  to  extend  menfuration,  and  to  rectify  and  enlarge 
the  balls  of  aftronotny.  It  feems  highly  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Arabians  did  not  adopt  the  Indian  nume¬ 
rals  until  a  late  period,  and  after  the  torrent  of  victory 
had  opened  an  eafy  communication  with  Hindooftan. 
They  might  derive  their  information  through  the  medium 
of  the  Perfians,  who  fpoke  a  dialeCt  of  their  language, 
had  embraced  the  fame  religion,  and  were,  like  them,  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  love  of  fcience  and  the  fpirit  of  conqueft. 
The  Arabic  numerals,  accordingly,  refemble  exceedingly 
the  Periic,  which  are  now  current  over  India,  and  there 
etteemed  the  fafhionable  characters.  But  the  Perfians 
themfelves,  though  no  longer  the  fovereigns  of  Hin- 
doaftan,  yet  difplay  their  fuperiority  over  the  feeble  Gen- 
toos,  fince  they  generally  fill  the  offices  of  the  revenue, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  moll  expert  calcu¬ 
lators  in  the  Ealt. 

The  Indian  origin  of  the  numerals  is  farther  confirmed 
by  the  teftimony  of  Maximus  Pianudes,  a  monk  of  Con- 
llantinople,  who  wrote,  about  the  middle  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  a  book  on  practical  arithmetic,  entitled 
A oy.-r/.yj  IviSi y.vj,  or  Yriipoeia.  y.x?  IvJy?,  i)  \syofAsro  /j.£ya.\v>  ; 
“  The  great  Indian  mode  of  Calculating.”  In  his  intro¬ 
duction,  he  explains  concifely  the  ufe  of  the  characters 
in  notation.  But  Pianudes  appears  neither  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  information  direCtly  from  India,  nor  through 
the  medium  of  the  Perfians,  the  neareft  neighbours  on 
the  eaitern  confines  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  is  molt  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  thofe  numerals 
by  his  intercourfe  with  Europe,  having  twice  vifited,  on 
a  fort  of  embafly,  the  republic  of  Venice;  for,  of  two 
manufcripts  prelerved  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  the  one 
has  the  characters  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  other  has 
that  variety  which  was  firft  current  in  Europe,  while 
neither  of  them  fhows  the  original  characters  ufed  in  Hin- 
doottan. 

2.  But  the  moft  important  inquiry  is,  to  afcertain  the 
period  at  which  the  knowledge  of  our  prefent  numerals 
was  firft  fpresd  over  Europe.  As  it  certainly  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  difficulty 
of  refolving  the  queftion  is  much  increafed  by  the  necef- 
fity  of  fearching  and  examining  old  and  often  doubtful 
manufcripts.  Some  authors  would  date  the  introduction 
of  thole  ciphers  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ele¬ 
venth  century  ;  while  others,  with  far  greater  appearance 
of  reafon,  are  difpofed  to  place  it  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later. 

While  the  thickeft  darknefs  brooded  over  the  Chriftian 
world,  the  Arabians,  repofing  after  their  brilliant  con- 
quefts,  cultivated  with  affiduity  the  learning  and  fcience 
of  Greece.  If  they  contributed  little  from  their  own 
ftore  of  genius,  they  yet  preferved  and  fanned  the  holy 
fire.  Nor  did  they  affeCt  any  concealment,  but  would 
freely  communicate  to  their  pupils  and  vifitors  that  pre¬ 
cious  knowledge  which  they  had  fo  zealoully  drawn  from 
different  quarters.  Some  of  the  more  afpiring  youth  in 
England  and  France,  difgufted  with  the  wretched  trifling 
of  the  fchools,  reforted  for  information  to  Spain  ;  and, 
having  the  courage  to  fubdue  the  rooted  abhorrence  en¬ 
tertained  in  that  age  againft  infidels,  took  lettons  in  plii- 
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lofophy  from  the  accomplilhed  Moors.  Among  thofe 
pilgrims  of  fcience,  the  moft  celebrated  was  Gerbert,  a 
monk,  born  of  obfcure  parents,  at  Aurillac,  in  Auvergne ; 
but  promoted  by  his  talents  fucceflively  to  the  bilhoprics 
of  Rheims  and  of  Ravenna,  and  finally  raifed  to  the  pa¬ 
pal  chair,  which  he  filled  during  the  laft  four  years  of  the 
tenth  century,  under  the  name  of  Sylvefter  II.  This  ar¬ 
dent  genius  ftudied  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy, 
among  the  Saracens ;  and,  on  his  return  to  France, 
charged  with  various  knowledge,  he  was  etteemed  a  pro¬ 
digy  of  learning  by  his  contemporaries.  Nor  did  the 
malice  of  rivals  fail  to  reprefent  him  as  a  magician, 
leagued  with  the  infernal  powers.  Gerbert  wrote  largely 
on  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  gave  rules  for  Ihort- 
ening  the  operations  of  the  abacus,  which  he  likewife 
termed  algoi'ifmus,  or  “  the  art  of  numbering.”  In  feme 
manufcripts,  the  numbers  are  exprelfed  in  ciphers;  but 
we  are  not  thence  entitled  to  infer,  as  many  writers  have 
done,  that  he  had, actually  the  merit  of  introducing  thofe 
characters  into  Europe.  The  context  of  his  difeourfe 
will  not  fupport  fuch  a  conclufion.  The  figures  were 
not  yet,  as  we  have  feen,  known  to  the  Arabians  them¬ 
felves  ;  and  mult  have  long  afterwards  been  inferted  in 
thofe  copies,  for  the  convenience  of  tranferibers. 

Nor  can  we  fafely  refer  the  introduction  of  Arabic 
figures  to  our  famous  Roger  Bacon,  whofe  various  at¬ 
tainments,  and  unwearied  refearch  after  genuine  know¬ 
ledge,  raifed  him  far  above  the  level  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  ;  but  who,  to  the  difgrace  of  his  age  and  country, 
buffered  a  (harp  perfecution,  and  a  tedious  imprifonment, 
on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  praCtifing  magic.  But  the 
writings  of  Bacon  really  difcover  no  proofs  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  denary  notation;  and  the  faCt  com¬ 
monly  ftated  as  an  irrefiftible  evidence  in  his  favour,  bears 
a  very  different  interpretation.  An  almanac,  now  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  containing 
numerals  in  their  earlieft  forms,  has,  by  the  credulity  of 
after-times,  been,  with  many  other  feats  and  inventions, 
aferibed  of  courfe  to  the  great  necromancer.  But  un¬ 
luckily  this  production  is  marked  with  the  date  1292,  the 
very  year  in  which  Bacon,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  ex¬ 
pired  ;  and  it  befides  profeffes  to  have  been  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  Touloufe,  and  had  confequently  been 
imported,  without  doubt,  from  France.  Nothing  indeed 
appears  to  be  worfe  founded  than  the  attempts  to  repre¬ 
fent  the  elder  Bacon  in  the  light  of  an  original  inventor. 
Notwithftanding  the  obfeurity  of  his  writings,  it  needs 
but  a  little  criticifm  to  difpel  the  conceits  fomented  by 
national  partiality.  Friar  Bacon  advances  no  claim  even 
to  the  difeovery  of  gunpowder,  which  has  been  fo  gratui- 
toufly  aferibed  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  that 
the  boys  in  his  time  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  this 
fubftance  in  fire-works  5  and  he  merely  pretends,  in  a  fort 
of  anagram,  to  give  a  receipt  for  making  it  ftronger  and 
better  than  ordinary. 

About  the  fame  period,  John  of  Halifax,  named,  in  the 
quaint  Latinity  then  ufed,  Sacro  Bojco,  who  had  likewife 
travelled,  wTote  his  Treatife  De  Sphasro,  in  fome  copies  of 
which  the  numbers  are  given  in  ciphers.  But  it  appears 
from  examination,  that  fuch  abbreviations  were  intro¬ 
duced  afterwards  by  the  tranferibers. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Arabic  figures  were  firft 
ufed  by  aftronomers,  and  afterwards  circulated  in  the 
almanacs  over  Europe.  The  learned  Gerard  Voffius 
places  this  epoch  about  the  year  1250;  but  the  judicious 
and  moft  laborious  Du  Cange  thinks  that  ciphers  were 
unknown  before  the  fourteenth  century  5  and  Mabillon, 
whofe  diplomatic  refearches  are  immenle,  afl'ures  us,  that 
he  very  rarely  found  them  in  the  dates  of  any  writings 
prior  to  the  year  1400.  Kircher,  with  fome  air  of  proba¬ 
bility,  feeks  to  refer  the  introduction  of  our  numerals  to 
the  altronomical  tables  which,  after  vaft  labour  and  ex- 
penfe,  were  publiflied  by  the  famous  Alphonfo  king  of 
Caftile,  in  1252,  and  again,  more  correCtly,  four  yeafs 

afterwards. 
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afterwards.  But  it  is  fufpeCted  that,  in  the  original  work, 
the  numbers  were  expreifed  in  Roman  or  Saxon  charac¬ 
ters.  Two  letters  from  that  enlightened  but  ill-requited 
prince  to  ourEdward  I.  which  are  prei'erved  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  have  the  dates,  1271  and  1278,  (till  denoted 
by  thofe  ancient  characters. 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Archasologia,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
North  has  given  a  fhort  account  of  an  almanac  preferved 
in  the  library  of  Benet-college,  Cambridge,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  table  of  eclipfes  for  the  cycle  between  1330  to 
1348.  There  is  prefixed  to  it  a  very  brief  explication  of 
the  ufeof  numerals,  and  the  principles  of  the  denary  no¬ 
tation  ;  from  which  we  may  fee  how  imperfectly  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  thofe  ciphers  was  then  underftood.  The  figures 
are  of  the  oldeft  form,  but  differ  not  materially  from  the 
prefent,  except  that  the  four  has  a  looped  (hape,  and  the 
five  and  feven  are  turned  about  to  the  left  and  to  the 
right.  The  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  are  likewife,  per¬ 
haps  for  elucidation,  re  prefen  ted  by  fo  many  dots,  thus, 

.  ..  while  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight,  are  figni- 

fied  by  a  femicircle  or  inverted  j,  with  the  addition  of  . 
correfponding  dots ;  j  j.  j  :  Q.‘.  Nine  is  denoted  by 
o  ;  ten  by  the  fame  character  with  adafh  drawn  acrofs  it; 
and  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  by  this  laft  fymbol  re¬ 
peated. 

As  a  farther  evidence  of  the  inaccurate  conceptions 
which  prevailed  refpeCting  the  ufe  of  the  digits  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  w’e  may  refer  to  the  mixture  of  Sax¬ 
on  and  Arabic  numerals  which  was  copied  from  fome 
French  manufcripts  by  Mabillon.  The  Saxon  p,  figni- 
fying  ten,  is  repeatedly  combined  with  the  ordinary 
figures,  thus  p,  p,  JC3>  pH  and  ppp,  ITU!,  are  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  302,  and  303,  which  muft  have  been 
therefore  intended  to  fignify  thirty-two  and  thirty -three, 
the  force  of  the  cipher  not  being  yet  rightly  underftood. 
We  fubjoin  another  fpecimen  of  the  Roman  or  Saxon 
numerals  till  then  ufed.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Scottifh 
Exchequer  for  the  year  1331,  the  fum  of  6896I.  5s.  5d. 
ftated  as  paid  to  the  king  of  England,  is  thus  marked  : 

vj  viij.iiij.xvj.ij.  v.s.  v.S.  It  may  be  obferved,  that,  in 
Scotland,  the  contraction  for  a  thoufand,  is  ftill  ufed 
in  the  dates  of  charters,  and  other  legal  inftruments. 

One  of  the  oldeft  authentic  dates  in  the  numeral  cha¬ 
racters  is  that  of  the  year  1375,  which  appears  written 
by  the  hand  of  the  famous  Petrarch  on  a  copy  of  St.  A11- 
guftine,  that  had  belonged  to  that  diltinguilhed  poet  and 
philofopher.  The  ufe  of  thofe  characters  had  now  be¬ 
gun  to  fpread  in  Europe,  but  was  ftill  confined  to  men 
of  learning.  We  have  feen  a  fhort  trad  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  entitled  Dc  Algorifmo,  and  bearing  the 
date  1390,  which  explained,  with  great  brevity,  the 
digital  notation  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic. 
What  is  very  remarkable,  the  characters,  in  their  ear- 
lieft  form,  are  ranged  thus,  o,  9,  8,7,6,  5,4,  3,  a,  1,  from 
right  to  left,  the  order  which  the  Arabians  would  na¬ 
turally  follow-.  But  it  was  not  very  eafy  to  comprehend 
at  firft  the  precife  force  of  the  cipher,  which,  infignificant 
by  itfelf,  only  ferves  to  determine  the  rank  and  value  of 
the  other  digits.  The  word  zero,  derived  from  an  Arabic 
word  tfaphara,  denoting  vacuity,  is  fufficiently  expreflive; 
yet  a  fort  of  myftery,  which  has  imprinted  its  trace  on 
language,  feemed  to  hang  over  the  practice  ;  for  we  ftill 
fpeak  of  deciphering,  and  of  writing  in  cipher,  in  allufion 
to  fome  dark  or  concealed  art. 

After  the  digits  had  come  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
Roman  numerals,  a  very  confiderable  time  probably 
elapfed  before  they  were  generally  adopted  in  calculation. 
The  modern  pradice  of  arithmetic  was  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century; 
and  the  lower  orders,  imitating  the  clerks  of  a  former 
age,  were  ftill  accuftomed  to  reckon  with  the  help  of 
counters,  or  mcgrym-fiones.  In  Shakefpear’s  comedy  of 
the  Winter’s  Tale,  written  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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feventeenth  century,  the  Clown,  ftaggered  with  a  very 
fimple  multiplication,  exclaims  that  lie  will  “  try  it  with 
counters.” 

Arithmetic  was  long  confidered  in  England  as  a  higher 
branch  of  fcience ;  and  therefore  left,  like  geometry,  to 
be  ftudied  at  the  univerfity.  Moft  of  the  public  gram- 
mar-fchools  of  the  foufh  were,  on  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
monafteries,  ereCted  a  little  after  the  reformation,  during 
the  fhort  but  aufpicious  reign  of  Edw-ard  VI.  They  were 
accordingly  deftined  by  their  founders  merely  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  dead  languages;  and  the  too-exclufive  purfuit  of 
the  fame  fyftem,  is  now  perhaps  one  of  the  greateft  defects 
in  the  Engliflt  plan  of  liberal  education. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  kalendars  compofed  in 
France  or  Germany,  and  lent  to  the  different  religious 
houfes,  were  the  means  of  difperling  the  knowledge  of 
Arabic  numerals  over  Europe.  The  library  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfity  of  Edinburgh  has  a  very  curious  almanac,  w-hich 
was  prefented  to  it,  with  a  number  of  other  valuable 
traffs,  by  the  celebrated  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
beautifully  written  on  vellum,  with  moft  of  the  figures  in 
Vermillion.  It  is  calculated  efpecially  for  the  year  1482  ; 
but  contains  the  fucceflion  of  lunar  phafes  for  three  cy¬ 
cles,  1475,  1494,  and  1513,  with  the  vifible  eclipfes  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  from  1482  to  1530  inclufive. 

The  college-accounts  in  the  Englifh  univerfities  were 
generally  kept  in  the  Roman  numerals,  till  the  early  part 
of  the  fixteenth  century  ;  nor  in  the  parifh-regifters  were 
the  Arabic  characters  adopted  before  the  year  1600.  The 
oldeft  date  which  we  have  met  with  in  Scotland  is  that  of 
1490,  which  occurs  in  the  rent-roll  of  the  diocefe  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  the  change  from  Roman  to  Arabic  numerals 
occurring,  with  a  correfponding  alteration  in  the  form  of 
the  writing,  near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Of  the  different  Scales  of  Numbers. 

In  the  common  or  denary  fcale  of  notation,  the  value 
of  every  digit  increafes  from  the  right  hand  tow-ards  the 
left  in  a  ten-fold  proportion  ;  thus,  mu  is  the  fame  as 
ioooo-^-iooo-|-ioo-|-io-j-i,  and  fo  on  for  others  ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  any  figure  from  the  right  indicating  the  power 
of  10,  and  the  digit  itfelf  the  number  of  thofe  powers  in¬ 
tended  to  be  exprelfed  ;  on  which  obvious  principle  it  is 
evident,  that  any  number  whatever  may  be  reprefented 
with  eafe  and  fimplicity.  But,  fince  any  other  number  or 
radix  might  have  been  alfumed  inftead  often,  the  curious 
reader  will  enquire  how  it  happened  that  this  in  particu¬ 
lar  Ihould  have  been  fele&ed  as  the  almoft-univerfal  radix 
by  nations  totally  unconnected  and  unknown  to  each 
other:  for  even  many  rude  nations,  particularly  amongft' 
the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  who  have 
fcarcely  any  notions  of  a  regular  fyftem  of  arithmetic, 
yet  have  a  method  of  dividing  their  numbers  into  periods 
of  tens;  and  the  fame  has  been  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  natives  of. New  Holland,  and  fome  other  newly-difco- 
vered  countries.  This  fingular  coincidence  between  na¬ 
tions  totally  unknown  to  each  other,  has  given  rife  to  ■ 
many  philofophical  fpeculations,  from  the.  time  of  Arifto- 
tle  to  the  prefent  day,  though  it  feems  to  be  now  uni- 
verfally  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  formation 
of  man  ;  that  is,  to  the  circumftance  of  his  pofleffing  ten 
fingers,  by  the  aid  of  which,  in  all  probability,  calcula¬ 
tion,  or  at  leaft  numbering,  was  firft  effected  ;  as  we  fee 
children,  in  making  their  firft  efforts  in  computation, 
have  recourfe  to  this  means  of  afiifting  their  memories ; 
and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  prefent  divifion  of 
numbers  into  periods  of  tens  had  its  origin  as  foon  as 
numbering  was  firft  attempted  ;  that  is,  as  foon  as  men 
began  to  affociate  with  each  other.  But  it  muft  not 
thence  be  inferred,  that  the  mode  of  notation  in  prefent 
ufe  followed  neceffarily  from  this  divifion  ;  of  the  con¬ 
trary  of  which  we  may  be  convinced  by  attending  to  the 
arithmetic  of  the  Greeks,  who,  notwithftanding  they 
made  ufe  of  the  fame-  divifion,  had  no  idea  of  our  pre¬ 
fent 
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fent  notation.  Such,  however,  being  the  cafe  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  divifion  'of  numbers,  the  choice  of  the  radix 
10  was  by  fome  perfons  thought  the  moft  natural  that 
could  have  been  feleCred,  though  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
the  heft  adapted  to  arithmetical  calculations,  iz  being 
by  many  thought  much  better  fuited  for  this  purpofe: 
the  ad  vantages  of  if,  however,  are  not  fuch  as  to  lead  us 
to  expeCt,  or  even  to  with,  that  it  fhould  ever  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  that  which  long-eftablifned  cuftomhas  rendered 
■fo  familiar  to  all  our  ideas  of  numbers.  But,  if  not  the 
heft,  the  pretent  fcale  is  as  convenient  as  can  be  defired  ; 
ir  will,  therefore,  not  beamifs  to  in  vc-ftigate  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  advantages  and  diihd- 
vantages  of  it,  compared  with  other  fyftems. 

The  earlieft  and  fimnleft  mode  of  reckoning  was  by 
pairs,  avifing  naturally  from  the  circumftance  of  both 
hands  being  employed  for  the  fake  of  expedition.  It  is 
now  familiar  among  fportfmen,  who  ufe  the  names  of 
brace  and  couple,  words  that  figirify  pairing  and  yoking. 
To  count  by  threes  was  another  ftep,  though  not  prac- 
tifed  to  the  fame  extent :  it  has  been  preferved,  however, 
by  the  fame  clafs  of  men,  under  the  term  Icr/h,  meaning 
the  firings  by  which  three  dogs,  and  no  more,  can  beheld 
at  once  in  the  hand.  The  numbering  by  fours  has  had  a 
more  extenfive  application.  It  was  evidently  fuggefted 
by  the  cuftom,  in  rapid  tale,  of  taking  a  pair  in  each 
hand.  Our  fifhermen,  who  generally  reckon  in  this  way, 
call  every  double  pair  of  herrings,  for  inftance,  a  throw 
or  call ;  and  the  term  warp,  which,  from  its  German 
origin,  has  exaCtly  the  fame  import,  is  employed  to  denote 
four  in  various  articles  of  trade.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
we  may  have  a  binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  as  well 
as  a  denary  or  decimal,  notation. 

Binary  Scale. — In  this  fcale,  the  characters  are  only 
two,  o  and  i.  Very  fimple  and  eafy,  therefore,  all  calcu¬ 
lations  mutt  be  upon  this  fyftem  ;  but  the. advantage  in 
point  of  eafe  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  intri¬ 
cacy  of  exprefiion,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  figures 
neceflary  for  reprefenting  a  number  of  any  confiderable 
extent;  for  1000  in  the  binary  fcale  would  require  io 
places  of  figures;  and,  to  exprefs  1,000,000,  we  muft  have 
20  places,  which  would  necefiarily  be  very  embarrafling  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  all  calculations  would  proceed  very 
tlowly,  on  account  of  the  number  of  figures  that  muft  be 
made  to  enter  therein,  as  noticed  under  Arithmetic, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 64.. 

The  advantages  of  the  binary  fcale  of  notation  were 
prodigioufly  extolled  by  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  who  con- 
defeended  even  to  write  a  difeourfe  on  its  ufe  and  mode 
of  adaptation.  This  very  learned,  original,  and  inde¬ 
fatigable,  philofopher,  had  the  fatisfaCtion  to  difeover, 
(as  he  thought  at  leaft,)  from  the  refearches  of  ingenious 
miftionaries,  and  particularly  from  the  letters  of  father 
Bouvet,  fome  feeble  traces  of  the  binary  notation  in  the 
early  hiftory  of  China.  Fuu-hi,  the  firft  emperor,  and 
founder  of  that  vaft  monarchy,  is  venerated  in  the  e’aft  as 
a  promoter  of  geometry,  and  the  inventor  of  a  fcience  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  iince  loft.  The  emblem  of 
this  occult  fcience  coniifts  of  eight  feparate  clufters  of 
three  parallel  lines,  or  trigrams,  drawn  one  above  another, 
after  the  Chinefe  manner  of  w'riting,  and  reprefented 
either  entire,  or  broken  in  the  middle.  Thofe  varied 
trigrams  were  called  Koua,  or  “  fulpended  fymbols,” 
from  the  circumftance  of  their  being  expofed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  places.  In  the  compofition  of  fuch  varied  clufters,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  the  fagacity  of  Leibnitz  to  perceive 
the  application  of  the  binary  fcale  carried  only  to  three 
ranks,  or  as  far  as  the  number  eight.  The  entire  lines 
fignify  one,  two,  or  four,  according  to  their  order  ;  while 
the  broken  lines  are  void,  and  ferve  merely  to  indicate 
the  rank  of  the  others.  Before  this  invention,  the  only 
mode  of  reckoning  ufed  in  China  was  by  knots  tied  on  a 
fingle  cord.  The  next  emperor,  Chen-nomg,  devoted  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  But 


lie  likewife  extended  the  Kona,  or  d  italic  fyftem,  of  his 
predeceflor,  'employing  hexagrams  inftead  of  trigrams. 
Thefe  hexagrams  were  formed  with  fix  parallel  lines., 
broken  or  entire,  and  placed  one  above  the  other.  In 
fhort,  they  were  the  firft  fix  bars  of  the  binary  fcale,  of 
which  the  laft  term  would  reprefent  thirty-two,  and  all 
the  terms  together  would  reach  to  fixty-four.  Chen- 
noutrg  contrived  that  the  hexagrams  fho-uid  likewife  ex¬ 
hibit  fixty-four  varieties  of  combination,  by  placing  them 
in  eight  rays  iffuing  from  the  lame  central  fpace  which 
was  occupied  by  one  of  the  eight  trigrams.  See  Iviemoires 
fur  1  es  Chinois,  tome  ii. — We  muft  fay,  that  we  think  it 
very  lingular  that  a  Chinefe  enigma  fhould  find  itsCEdipus 
only  in  Europe.  But  probably  there  is  more  ingenuity 
than  truth-  in  the  whole  explanation  :  if  a  whole  line  re- 
pre Cents  1,  why  muft  a  broken  one  be  fuppofed  to  de¬ 
note  o,  rather  than  twice  1,  or  the  half  of  r? 

The  binary  fcale  appears  beft  adapted  to  the'defeending 
progreffion  ;  for  the  fractions  produced  by  a  continued 
infection,  are,  from  the  equal  competition  of  buyer  and 
feller,  naturally  introduced  into  commercial  tranfaCtions, 
and  employed  almoft  exclulively  among  the  Eaftern  na¬ 
tions.  This  fubdivifion  is  likewife  ufed  with  convenience 
in  Europe,  for  afeertaining  the  fmaller  weights. 

General  Rule  fur  all  the  Scales. — Divide  the  number,  as 
exprefled  in  our  common  decimal  notation,  continually 
by  the  root  of  the  fcale  you  would  bring  it  to,  and  referve 


the 


remainders. 


Thefe  remainders,  taken  in  a  reverfe 


order,  will  form  the  number  in  the  required  fcale. 


2)1 


2)5 

zf 

2)1 


o>  an 

d 

1000 

5°° 

O 

250 

O 

125 

O 

62 

I 

31 

O 

15 

I 

7 

I 

3 

I 

I 

I 

O 

I 

10,  therefore,  on  the 
binary  fcale, will 
be  reprefented 
by  -  1010 

100  by  -  1 1 0100 

1000  by  1  m  1  ioiooq 


Ternary  Sc  ale. — This  fcale,  which  reckons 
by  fucceffive  threes,  or  triads,  advances  with 
fomewhat  more  fpeed,  as  having  three  cha¬ 
racters,  o,  1,  2.  Still,  however,  we  fhould  re¬ 
quire  feven  figures,  2111101,  to  exprefs  the 
date  of  the  prefent  year  1819,  as  will  appear 
from  the  Example  in  the  margin. 


3)1819 


3)6o6|i 
3)20210 
3)67:1 
3)22U 
3)7T 
3)2;i 
02 

Quaternary  Scale. — The  quaternary  fcale  may  be 
conlidered  as  a  re-duplication  of  the  binary,  fo  that  the 
fame  number  will  be  comprifed  in  juft  half  as  many 
figures.  Thus,  if  the  exprefiion  for  1000,  which  in 
the  binary  fcale  is  1111101000,  be  articulate  at  every 
alternate  place  from  the  right,  thus,  +)IOOO 
ii,ii.io,io,oo;  and  the  value  of  each  period  - — 

2C0'0 

62L 

1 

152 
33 
0.3 

two  of  the 


be  fubftituted,  as  1  for  01,  2  for  10,  and  3 
for  11  ;  the  whole  will  thereby  be  transferred 
into  the  quaternary  arrangement,  and  will 
ftandthus:  33220;  to  prove  which,  it  is  di¬ 
vided  in  the  common  W'ay  in  the  margin. 

We  are  told  that  the  Guaranis  and  Lulos, 
very  loweft  races  of  favages  which  inhabit  the  boundlefs 
forefts  of  South  America,  count  only  by  fours;  at  leaft, 
that  they  exprefs  five  by  four-and-one,  fix  by  four-and- 
two,  and  fo  forth.  We  may  gather  from  Ariftotle,  that 
a  certain  tribe  of  Thracians  were  accuftomed  to  ufe  the 
quaternary  fcale  of  numeration  ;  for  he  fays  that  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  farther  than  four,  which  they  would  doubtlefs 
continue  to  repeat.  If  fuch  was  the  hiftorical  fad,  thofe 
fimple  people  muft  have  never  advanced  beyond  the  early 
practice  of  reckoning  fucceffively  by  caj'ts ,  or  warps.  It 
1  feems 
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fecms  probable,  that  Pythagoras  was  acquainted  with  the 
quaternary  fyftem,  which  he  brought  from  Egypt  and 
India.  Hence  perhaps  the  myftical  veneration  which  the 
followers  of  that  philofopher  profeffed  to  entertain  for  the 
tetmBys,  or  quaternion,  the  root  of  the  fcale,  which  con¬ 
tains  befides,  within  itfelf,  the  number  denoting  tire  ele¬ 
mentary  mufical  proportions.  Near  the  end  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  Weigelius  ferioufly  propofed,  in  Germany, 
the  adoption  of  the  tetraSlic  or  quaternary  numeration, 
which  he  explained,  with  copious  detail,  in  a  learned 
work,  entitled  AretologiJ'tica,  printed  at  Nuremberg  in 
1687.  This  writer  even  goes  fo  far  as  to  invent  names 
for  the  feveral  orders  of  his  TetraBic  Sijjtem.  They  will 
appear  to  have  a  fufficiently  German  air,  though  not 
hardier  than  the  terms  we  now  life: 


Second  Order,  or  4,  - 

Third  Order,  or  16, 
Fourth  Order,  or  64, 
Fifth  Order,  or  256, 
Sixth  Order,  or  1024, 
Seventh  Order,  or  4096, 
Eighth  Order,  or  16384, 


*  Erff-  „ 

Zwerjf. 

-  Sec/ii. 

School;. 

-  Erff'  Sr/ioch. 

Secht  Schock. 
Schoch  maid  fchok. 


Example. 

5)1820 


Quinary  Scale. — The  quinary  fyftem,  or  that  which 
reckons  by  pentads,  or  fives,  has  its  foundation  in  nature, 
being  evidently  derived  from  the  practice  of  counting 
over  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  appears  accordingly,  at 
a  certain  ftage  of  fociety,  to  have  been  adopted  among 
different  nations.  Thus,  the  Omaguas  and  the  Zamucas 
of  South  America  reckon  generally  by  Jives,  which  they 
call  hands  The  Toupinambos,  a  molt  ferocious  and  war¬ 
like  race  that  inhabit  the  wilds  of  Brazil,  would  l'eem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relation  of  Lery,  to  ufe  the  fame  kind  of 
numeration.  To  denominate  fix,  feven,  and  eight,  thofe 
tribes  only  join  to  the  word  hand  the  names  for  one,  two, 
and  three.  The  fame  mode,  as  we  learn  from  Mungo  Park, 
is  prafrifed  by  fome  African  nations;  particularly  thejalofs 
and  Foulahs,  who  defignate  ten  by  two  hands,  fifteen  by 
three  hands,  and  fo  progreflively.  The  quinary 
numeration  feems  likew.fe,  at  a  former  period, 
to  have  obtained  in  Perfia;  for  the  word 
pentcha,  which  denotes  Jive,  is  obvioufly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  radical  term  pendj,  fignifying 
a  hand.  Upon  this  fyftem,  the  date  of  the 
enfuing  year  1820,  will  be  expreffed,  as  in 
the  Example,  by  24240. 

Senary  Scale. — The  fenary  arrangement,  or  that  which 
reckons  by  Jextads,  is  fpoken  very  flightly  of  by  Mr.  Leflie ; 
but  the  writer  of  the  article  Notation,  in  Dr.  Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia,  does  it  morejuftice;  truly  obferving,  that 
«  it  certainly  poffeffes  fome  important  advantages.  Firft, 
the  operation  with  this- fyftem  w'ould  be  carried  on  with 
facility  ;  the  number  of  places  of  figures  for  exprefting  a 
number  would  not  be  very  great,  befides  that  thofe  quan¬ 
tities  equivalent  to  our  decimals  would  be  more  frequently 
finite  than  they  are  in  our  fyftem:  for  example,  every 
fradiion,  whole  denominator  is  not  fome  power  of  one  of 
the  fadlors  of  10,  is  indefinite,  and  thofe  only  are  finite 
that  contain  the  powers  of  thofe  fadtors;  and  it  is  exadlly 
the  fame  in  every  other  fcale  of  notation;  viz.  thofe  frac¬ 
tions  only  are  finite  that  have  denominators  compounded 
of  the  powers  of  the  fadiors  of  the  radix  of  that  fyftem  ; 
therefore,  in  the  decimal  fcale,  only  fradtions  of  the  form 

are  finite,  and  in  the  fenary  fcale  the  finite  fradtions 


364 

O 

72 

4 

1  + 

2. 

2 

4- 

O 

2 

5* 


are  of  the  form  _ 1—  ;  and,  as  there  are  neceffarily  more 

2”  3" 

numbers  of  the  form  2"  3”’  within  any  finite  limit,  than 
there  are  of  the  form  2”  5m,  it  follows,  that  in  a  fyftem  of 
fenary  arithmetic  we  fhould  have  more  finite  expreffions 
for  fradtions  than  we  have  in  the  denary ;  andconfequently, 
on  this  head,  the  preference  mull  be  given  to  the  fenary 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1179. 


fyftem;  and  indeed  the  only  poflible  objedtion 
that  can  be  made  to  it  is,  that  the  operations  - 
would  proceed  a  little  flower  than  in  the  de¬ 
cimal  fcale,  becaufe  in  large  numbers  a  greater 
number  of  figures  nnift  be  employed  to  exprefs 
them.”  The  foregoing  date  will  be  noted  in 
the  fenary  fcale  thus,  12232. 

The  fenary  arrangement  feems  at  one  period  to  have 
been  adopted  in  China,  at  the  mandate  of  the  emperor 
Che-hoang-ti.  This  capricious  tyrant,  who  murdered  the 
literati  and  burnt  their  books,  having  conceived  an  aftro- 
logical  fancy  for  the  number  Jix,  commanded  this  to  be 
uled  in  all  concerns  of  bufinefs  or  learning  throughout 
his  vail  empire.  He  di redded  a  fort  of  arithmetic  to  be 
compofed,  with  fix  for  its  bafts  ;  and  he  enjoined,  that  all 
weights  and  meafures  fhould  be  arranged  on  the  fame 
fcale.  He  divided  China  into  fix  times  (ix,  or  thirty-fix, 
provinces;  and  was  fo  much  enamoured  of  this  favourite 
number,  as  to  order  his  chariot  to  be  juft  fix  feet  long, 
and  to  be  drawn  by  fix  horfes,  with  only  fix  attendants. 


Septary  Scale. —  If  we  fuppofe  a  feptary 
or  feptenary  fcale,  from  which  we  think  no 
advantage  could  be  derived,  we  fhould  find 
the  number  7777,  when  divided  into  Jeptads, 
equal  to  31450. 


7)7777 
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Octary  Scale. — If  the  binary  expreffion  for  1000, 
which  we  have feen  is  mi  10x000,  be  divided  into  triplets, 
thus,  1,111,101,000,  and  each  of  thefe  afterwards  com- 
p refled  into  a  fingle  figure,  by  fubftituting  the  value  of 
each  period,  or  triplet,  as  1  for  001,  2  for  010, 

4  for  100,  7  for  in,  &c.  it  will  be  converted 
into  the  o 61  ary  fcale,  and  the  refult  will  be 
1750,  of  which  the  Example  in  the  margin, 
calculated  in  the  uftual  way,  may  ferve  as  a 
proof. 

M  r.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Leflie  ha  ve  fcarcely  noticed  theodlary 
fcale  of  numbers;  but  this  fyftem  has  lately  been  revived 

or  rather  newly-modelled,  by  a  Mr  Richardfon,  of  Churchill 
in  Somerfetfhire ;  an  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  we  are  lorry 
to  fay,  has  been  for  many  years  totally  blind.  The  title 
of  his  pamphlet,  which  lies  before  us,  is  “  OClary  Arith¬ 
metic,  or  the  Art  of  Doubling  and  Halving  by  the  Cypher; 
containing  a  perfect  Syftem  of  Meafure  and  Weight,  with 
Specimens  of  the  New  Logarithms;”  Loud.  181V.  The 
work  does  not  l'eem  to  have  been  much  noticed  by  the 
public:  it  has  been  communicated  to  us,  with  fome  letters 
of  explanation  from  the  author  himfelf,  by  Mr.  Snarr 
optician,  of  Tooley-ftreet,  to  whole  kindnefs  we  have 
been  indebted  in  fome  former  articles  (particularly  Me¬ 
chanics),  and  fome  of  whofe  ingenious  and  laborious 
calculations  we  fhall  introduce  at  the  clofe  of  the  prefent. 

Mr.  Richardfon’s  idea  is  original  and  bold;  hut  his 
ftyle  is  obfeure,  and  the  new  names  and  phrafes  he  in¬ 
troduces  are  not  very  harmonious.  Moreover,  the  com¬ 
plete  revolution  which  the  introdudlion  of  this  fyftem 
(or  indeed  of  any  other)  would  make  in  all  books,  rules, 
weights,  meafures,  and  fyftems  of  education,  makes  us 
lefs  fanguine  than  the  author  as  to  its  ultimate  fuccefs. 
Of  this,  however,  we  fhall  leave  our  readers  to  judge, 
after  they  have  perilled  the  following  extradls  and  ex¬ 
planations. 

“  The  failure  of  all  former  attempts  to  attain  a  perfedt 
fyftem  of  meafure  and  weight,  has  arifen  from  two  caufes. 
ift.  Our  prefent  mode  of  dividing  the  circle  by  fix  chord¬ 
lines,  and  twelve  fine-lines,  which  form  the  bafis  of  our 
fpace  and  time  tables.  2d.  Our  common  arithmetic,  the 
author  of  which,  by  mifplacing  his  repeater,  the  cipher, 
has  abfolutely  fpoiled  the  art  of  reckoning. 

“  The  number,  to  which  we  affix  the  unit  and  cipher, 
mull  afford  us  its  cube-root,  or  it  cannot  be  ultimately 
fubfciffable,  or  femifciffable ;  the  fquare  of  that  number 
muft  alfo  afford  its  cube-root.  But  neither  6  nor  the 
4  ^  fquare 
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fquare  of  6,  neither  n  nor  the  fquare  of  u,  neithei  io 
nor  the  fquare  of  io,  will  afford  us  their  cube-roots.  The 
only  number  which  will  afford  us  this,  is  the  number  8, 
snd  64  the  fquare  of  8,  with  the  fucceeding  powers  of  8, 
ad  infinitum ,  whether  integers  or  fractions.  It  is  im- 
poflible,  however,  to  fquare  by  8;  becaufe  that  number 
will  not  afford  us  its  fquare-root.  We  are  compelled  to 
fquare  only  by  4.,  or  the  fucceflive  powers  of  4,  each  of 
which  will  afford  us  its  fquare-root.  Thus  64,  the  cube 
of  4,  is  the  fquare  of  8  ;  and  the  fquare  and  cube  meet 
each  other  at  every  fecond  place  in  the  table.  This  is 
the  caufe  why,  in  o<5tary  arithmetic,  we  enumerate  in 
pairs.  Any  other  mode  would  abfolutely  diflocate  the 
whole  of  the  fquare  meafure,  and  render  the  new  perch, 
rood,  and  acre,  unintelligible. 

“All  that  is  here  intended,  is  the  extenfion  of  our  dry- 
meafure  table,  where  the  unit  and  cipher  are  properly 
placed  at  8,  giving  it  a  new  ffandard  of  long-meafure, 
inftead  of  its  prefent  ffandard,  the  inch.  The  new  names 
proper  for  enumeration,  being  arbitrary,  were  fele£ted 
for  their  brevity  and  found.  My  dry-ineafure  table  is 
this  : 


Eight  Noggins 
Eight  Pints  - 
Eight  Gallons 
Eight  Bufhels 
Eight  Hogflieads 
Eight  Loads 


One  Pint. 

One  Gallon. 
One  Bufliel. 
One  Hogfhead 
One  Load. 
One  Boat. 


The  tonnage  of  the  boat  is  my  new  million,  and  bears 
the  name  of  primo.  The  number  is  262,144;  and 
is  then  fet  down  in  the  New  Arithmetic  1. 00. 00. 00.  I 
fubtraft  a  unit  from  this  number,  and  my  remainder  is 
7  loads,  7  hogfheads,  7  bufhels,  7  gallons,  7  pints,  and 
7  noggins,  which  forms  one  complete  compound-parcel, 
to  be  divided  into  three  fimple-parcels  of  two  places  each. 

“  Explanation  of  the  Terms. — o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  are 
ftgna  fimplicia.  Then  follows  the  repeater,  marked  with 
the  unit  and  cipher,  to,  fignifying  8  :  its  name  is  minimum 
fignorurn  compofitormn.  The  firfl  fyllable  of  the  firft  word 
of  its  name,  min,  is  fixed  on  as  its  real  name.  The  fuc¬ 
ceeding  place  is  100 ;  its  name  minor  fignorurn  compojito- 
rum ;  the  number  equal  to  64  of  the  decimal  arithmetic. 
The  next  place  is  1000  ;  its  name  minimum  minorum  com- 
pofitorum;  equal  to  512.  The  next  place  is  10000;  its 
name  parvum  fignorum  compofitorum  ;  equal  to  4096.  The 
next  place  is  100000  ;  its  name  minimum  parvorum  com- 
pofitorum,  —  32,768.  The  next  place  is  my  new  million  ; 
its  name  primo ;  equal  to  262,144  of  the  old  arithmetic.* 
This  is  the  name  of  the  fecond  compound-parcel.  Why 
then  is  it  called  primo?  Becaufe  the  unit-parcel,  which 
is  the  firfl  compound-parcel,  is  never  mentioned  on  the 
return  of  the  line;  it  is  therefore  the  filent-parcel ;  and 
primo  bjeomes  with  propriety  the  name  of  the  firfl  vocal- 
parcel.  The  bino  is  the  fquare  of  the  primo,  and  is  the 
name  of  the  fecond  vocal-parcel,  and  is  attained  by  a 
repetition  of  all  the  names  ufed  in  the  firfl  vocal-parcel : 
thus  77‘77'77»  which  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  Seven  min 
feven  parvum,  feven  min  feven  minor,  and  leven  min 
feven.” 

We  fhall  now  give,  from  the  pamphlet,  the  Oftarian 


Notation  as  far  as  100. 

0  Nought. 

14 

Min  four. 

1  One. 

15 

Min  five. 

2  Two. 

l6 

Min  fix. 

3  Three. 

17 

Min  feven. 

4  Four. 

20 

Two  min,  the  old  16. 

Five. 

21 

Two  min  one. 

6  Six. 

22 

Two  min  two. 

7  Seven. 

2  3 

Two  min  three. 

10  Min,  flie  old  8. 

24 

Two  min  four. 

1 1  Min  one. 

is 

Two  min  five. 

12  Min  two. 

26 

Tw'o  min  fix. 

*3  Min  three. 

27 

Two  min  fevea. 

1 

30  Three  min,  the  old  24, 

31  Three  min  one. 

32  Three  min  two. 

33  Three  min  three. 

34  Three  min  four. 

35  Three  min  five. 

36  Three  min  fix. 

37  Three  min  feven. 

40  Four  min,  the  old  32. 

41  Four  min  one. 

42  Four  min  two. 

43  Four  min  three. 

44  Four  min  four. 

45  Four  min  five. 

46  Four  min  fix. 

47  Four  min  feven. 

50  Five  min,  the  old  40. 

51  Five  min  one. 

52  Five  min  two. 

53  Five  min  three. 

54  Five  min  four. 


55  FiVe  min  five. 

56  Five  min  fix. 

57  Five  min  feven. 

60  Six  min,  the  old  48. 

61  Six  min  one. 

62  Six  min  two. 

63  Six  min  three. 

64  Six  min  four. 

65  Six  min  five. 

66  Six  min  fix. 

67  Six  min  feven. 

70  Seven  min,  the  old  56. 

71  Seven  min  one. 

72  Seven  min  two. 

73  Seven  min  three. 

74  Seven  min  four. 

7 5  Seven  min  five. 

76  Seven  min  lix. 

77  Seven  min  feven. 

100  Minor,  the  old  64. 


The  Numeration  Table  of  Integers. 


The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  numeration  is  to  be 
read  in  pairs,  and  in  parcels  of  three  pairs  each.  Whole 
numbers  are  punftuated  with  a  period;  fra&ions  with 
a  comma.  The  period  at  foot  marks  the  parcels,  the 
period  at  head  the  pairs.  The  upper  line  is  thus  fpoken  : 
Seven  bino;  feven  min  feven  parvum,  feven  min  feven 
minor  and  feven  min  feven  primo;  feven  min  feven  parvum, 
feven  min  feven  minor,  and  feven  min  feven.  Fractions 
are  enumerated  in  the  fame  manner.  They  extend  to 
twelve  places,  and  confifl  of  two  parcels  ;  the  firft  is  called 
the  frufition-parcel,  the  fecond  the  final-parcel.  The  comma 
at  foot  marks  the  fraction  and  the  parcel  ;  the  comma  at 
head  divides  them  into  pairs:  thus  ,77’77’77>77’77’77  > 
which  are  thus  fpoken:  Seven  min  feven  parvum,  feven 
min  feven  minor,  and  feyen  min  feven  fraction  ;  feven  min 
feven  parvum,  feven  min  feven  minor,  and  feven  min 
feven  final. 

“  As  addition  and  fubtradlion  are  performed  in  the 
fame  manner  exaftly  as  they  are  in  our  dry-meafure  table, 
I  need  not  give  examples  of  them,  but  proceed  to 
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The 


NUMBER. 
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The  New  Multiplication-Tulle. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2 

2 

4 

6 

IO 

12 

J4 

l6 

3 

3 

6 

I  I 

x4 

17 

22 

25 

4 

4 

IO 

x4 

20 

24 

30 

34 

5 

5 

12 

17 

24 

31 

36 

43 

6 

6 

*4 

22 

30 

36 

44 

52 

7  1  7 

|  1 

: 

34 

43 

5Z 

6 1 

“  The  laft  line  of  this  Table  is  thus  fpoken :  Seven  ones 
are  feven;  feven  twos  are  min  fix;  feven  threes  are  two 
min  five;  feven  fours  are  three  min  four;  feven  fives  are 
four  min  three ;  feven  fixes  are  five  min  two  ;  feven  fevens 
are  fix  min  one. 

“  He  who  will  take  the  pains  to  fet  down  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  and  7,  and  multiply  them  alternately  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7,  daily,  will  be  a  complete  odtarift  in  a  month  ;  which, 
without  practice,  he  cannot  be,  as  a  mere  fpeculative 
knowledge  of  it  will  not  be  fufficient.  He  will  then  prove 
his  work  by  divifion,  and  enumerate  each  line.” 

To  convert  the  Old  Arithmetic  into  the  New. — The  Rule, 
of  courfe,  mull  be  the  fame  w'e  have  already  given,  with 
an  Example:  namely,  to  divide  continually  by  8,  till  the 
quotient  is  lefs  than  the  divifor,  and  to  preferve  each  re¬ 
mainder,  whether  figure  or  cipher;  and  the  laft  quotient, 
or  remainder,  is  to  be  afiumed  as  the  firft  figure  of  the 
number  required.  We  (hall,  hcnvever,  annex  another 
Example,  that  we  may  farther  explain  the  notation,  and 
introduce  the  rules  for  fradlions  and  mixed 
numbers,  let  the  number  to  be  reduced  into 
odlaries  be  1817.  By  the  procefs  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  the  figures  will  be  3431,  which  Mr. 

Richardfon  pundluates,  and  reads  thus : 

34-31  2=  3  min,  4  minor,  and  4  min  1.  And 
he  adds,  “  If  we  either  double  or  halve  thofe  numbers 
twelve  times  fucceftively,  we  (hall  find  the  immenfe  benefit 
of  the  new  arithmetic.” 

To  reduce  a  Vulgar  Fraction  to  an  O  Sari  an  FraSion. — 
Odlalife  both  numerator  and  denominator,  and  the  bufinefs 
is  done. 

Example. — Reduce  to  the  o diary  notation. 

8)52  8)365  odt.  dec. 

64  = 

365 


8)1817 

8)227 

8)78 

3 


614 

06 


45 
J5' 
o  5 


555 


To  reduce  a  Mixed  Number  ;  or  a  Whole  Number  and  a 
Decimal  TVadZitm.— Reduce  the  whole  number  by  divifion 
in  the  ufual  manner.  Then  reduce  the  decimal  by  mul¬ 
tiplication,  oblerving  to  increale  the  produdl  one  place  in 
each  multiplication  ;  thus :  Let  the  number  to  be  reduced 
be  9-123, 

123 

8 


8)9 


'I'll 

01  i 


e.  11,  or  min  one. 


0 

984 

8 

7 

872 

8 

6 

976 

The  decimal  fradlion  will  feldom  odlalife  perfectly,  or  the 
odlal  fraction  decimate.  Exchange  6)976  for  7,  as  nearelt 
the  truth,  and  you  have,  11,077  odl.  =£  9-123  dec. 

Example  2. — Reduce  11-125. 

8)n  1  125  V 

8  11-125  dec,  =  j3jx 


11} 


A  comparifon  of  the1  odlal  and  decimal  fradlions  will 
Ihow  this  fyftem  in  a  favourable  light. 


i.  e.  eight  and  »ir. 
twice  eight  and  five, 
three  eights  and  four, 
four  eights  and  three.  * 
five  eights  and  two. 
sir  eights  and  one. 


OBal. 

Vulgar. 

Decimal  Fra&ions. 

h 

1 

*  Integer  divided  by  two  eighteen  times 

*  ?  successively. 

,4 

1 

2 

•5 

,2 

1 

4- 

•25 

,1 

I 

g 

•a  25 

,04 

^1  _ 
i  6 

•0625 

,02 

.  f 

3  ? 

•03125 

,01 

i 

6  4 

•015625 

,004 

I 

128 

•0078125  j 

,002 

See. 

*00390625 

,001 

&c. 

•001953125 

,0004 

•0009765625 

,0002 

•00048828125 

,0001 

•000244140625 

,00004 

•0001220703125 

,00002 

•00006103515625 

,00001 

•000030517578125 

,000004 

•0000152587890625 

,000002 

•00000762939453125 

,000001 

•000003814697265625 

In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Snart,  of  a  date  fo  recent 
as  laft  month,  (April,)  Mr.  Richardfon  fays,  “  I  am  now 
preparing  a  work  for  the  purpofe  of  farther  explaining 
o diary  arithmetic,  in  which  I  produce  the  new  table  of 
time,  fpace,  and  long-meafure,  (all  three  being  one  and 
the  lame,)  in  a  feries  of  columns  moving  by  64.  This 
cannot  fail  of  being  underftood,  and  performs  precifely 
the  fame  thing  as  the  odlary  arithmetic. 

Universal  Taele. 


£  d 

E 

E  g 

6 

G 

3  G 

>  .5 

0  2 
c  c 

6 

G 

a 

> 

0 

G 

w 

<r-  U, 

^  a. 

P* 

C3S 

2 

S  «  S'! 

Pi 

1  . 

.  00  . 

.  00 . 

.  00  . 

, .  10  . 

.  00  .  . 

00 ,  00 

1 

63 

..63 

..63 

..63 

..63  . 

.63 , 63. 

or  13. 


64  parvum  fradtions  one  ftandard  or  unit,  64  units  one 
minor,  64  minors  one  parvum,  64  parvums  one  primo, 
64  primos  one  minor  primo,  64  minor  primos  one  parvum 
primo,  64  parvum  primos  one  bino. 

“  I  now  place  a  unit  under  the  right-hand  cipher,  and 
fubtradl,  and  have  the  following  remainder,  which  is  thus 
fpoken  :  Sixty-three  parvum,  fixty-three  minor,  and  fixty- 
three  primo.  Sixty-three  parvum,  fixty-three  minor,  and 
fixty-three.  Sixty-three  parvum  fradlion. 

“  I  think  it  impolfible  for  any  human  creature  to  mif- 
underftand  this ;  for,  as  the  extent  of  the  equator  is  known, 
the  length  of  every  other  name  in  the  table  may  be 
known  therefrom.  The  (Indent  will  alfo  learn  to  break¬ 
through  his  prefent  habit  of  numerating  in  triples;  and, 
when  all  this  is  become  familiar  to  him,  he  will  eafily 
learn  to  tranflate  this  table  into  odlary  arithmetic,  which 
is  precifely  the  lame  thing  in  another  drefs,  only  changing 
the  word  ten,  or  ty,  which  occurs  at  every  other  place  in 
the  table,  for  the  word  min  in  the  odlary  arithmetic.  I  fet 
down  fixty-three,  and  divide  it  by  eight,  thus: 

This  divifion  is  performed  in  the  common  way,  - 

except  that  the  7  quotient  is  placed  under  the  7-7- 
6,  and  the  7  remainder  under  the  3.  The  perfon  who 

performs 


SOS 
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performs  this  operation  mull  know,  that  feven  eights  and 
i'even  ones  make  the  fame  number  as  fix  tens  and  three 
ones  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this,  together  with  the  life 
of  the  names  in  the  Table,  forms  the  whole  of  oft  ary 
arithmetic.  The  learner  will  now  divide  the  whole  Table 
by  8  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fet  them  down  thus,  learn¬ 
ing  to  l'peak  them  as  under: 

77 -77 ‘77.  77 '77 ’77, 77 

Seven  min  feven  parvum,  feven  min  feven  minor,  and 
feven  min  feven  primo.  Seven  min  feven  parvum,  feven 
min  feven  minor,  and  feven  min  feven.  Seven  min  feven 
parvum  fraction. 

“  He  wdio  will  not  take  the  pains  to  habituate  himfelf 
to  this  denies  himfelf  the  greatelt  pleafure  that  reckoning 
man  can  enjoy;  viz.  that  of  doubling  and  halving  with 
eafe  and  celerity  to  any  extent,  as  well  as  the  pleafure  of 
abfolutely  perfecting  meafures  and  weights,  and  of  Am¬ 
plifying  the  wdiole  of  the  fciences,  both  of  number  and 
quantity,  by  which  their  acquifition  will  be  rendered 
eafy  ;  by  which  every  tyro,  who  vow  vvaltes  four  years  of 
his  youth,  at  lead,  in  learning  rules  which  will  then  be 
ufelefs,  will  be  able  to  apply  that  precious  period  of  his 
time  to  more  valuable  purpofes.  There  is  not  exifting 
at  prefent  a  Angle  table  of  any  kind,  nor  fcarceiy  any  in- 
ftrument,  that  has  not  been  produced  for  the  better  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  number  ten,  or  of  jive,  the  half  of  ten  ; 
ail  and  each  of  which  mud  therefore  fall  into  a  gradual 
decline;  and,  after  a  long  period  of  time,  Anally  Ank  into 
oblivion,  leaving  the  oftary  arithmetic  complete  mader  of 
the  Aeld  !  1  have  a  drong  conviction  that  this  will  take 

place,  for  this  reafon  :  man  will  not  long  continue  to  work 
hard,  when  he  can  perform  the  fame  bufinefs  with  eafe  ; 
and  it  is  eaAer  in  an  immenfe  ratio,  becaufe  the  young 
dudent  will  have  no  tables  to  learn  except  his  numeration 
and  multiplication  tables.” 

We  have  given  thefe  particulars  at  length  from  Mr. 
Richardfon’s  curious  and  original  letter.  But  the  con- 
clufion  of  it,  where  the  author  mentions  only  “ J'o me  of 
the  alterations”  which  he  propofes  in  fcience,  is  dill  more 
curious,  and  will  probably  make  the  reader  fmile  :  “The 
12  Agns  of  the  zodiac  are  to  be  taken  down  from  the 
Iky,  and  the  8  Agns  of  45  degrees  to  take  their  place. 
The  12  months  of  the  calendar  to  follow,  and  the  8  fec- 
tions  of  the  year  to  take  their  place.  The  year  in  the 
new  calendar  to  begin  on  the  2 id  of  March,  becaufe  it 
does  equal  judice  to  both  hemifpheres.  The  card  of  the 
mariner’s  compafs  to  be  made  with  64.  complete  points  ; 
the  circle  to  be  divided  into  64  degrees,  and  the  whole 
day  into  64  hours;  the  degree  and  hour  into  64  minutes 
both  of  time  and  fpace,  and  the  minute  of  each  into  64 
feconds  of  time  by  clock  and  watch  ;  the  64th  of  the  fe^ 
cond  is  the  third  of  fpace,  and  minor-ruler,  the  64th 
Xif  which  is  the  fourth  of  fpace,  or  new  inch,  the  64th  of 
which  is  the  minimum  of  the  planetarian  ruler. 

“  The  alteration  in  the  weights  is  not  the  lead  im¬ 
portant,  as  it  will  place  them  on  an  eternal  and  immutable 
bads,  and  the  whole  human  race  will  joyfully  adopt  them 
as  foon  as  they  underdand  planetarian  menfuration.  The 
weight  of  a  cube  of  water,  whole  iide  is  the  dandard  of 
long-meafure,  will  be  the  dandard  of  weight,  and  is  almod 
exaftly  1627  prefent  half-grains;  512  cubic  dandards  All 
the  planetarian  bulhel,  the  folid  content  of  which  is  1627 
of  the  prefent  inches,  and  weighs  59I b.  20Z.  9dr.  49  half-gr. 
The  bulhel  is  fet  down  in  oftaries,  thus,  io'oo,  which  di¬ 
vides  by  2  twenty-feven  times  fucceldvely  without  Aiadow 
of  trouble.  When  the  dandard  is  made  of  lead  or  copper, 
its  name  is  the  weight,  not  a  weight;  for  I  can  allow  the 
exidence  of  no  other  individual  weight;  the  half  of  it 
being  the  half- weight,  and  two  of  them  being  an  aggregate 
of  weights.  When  the  weight  is  made  of  derling  Alver, 
it  is  the  money ;  and  no  other  piece  of  Alver  can  bear  this 
name  ;  the  piece  will  be  divided  by  2  Ax  times  fucceffively, 
and  its  fraftions  bear  the  names  of  the  half-money,  the 
quarter-money,  &c. 


“  I  had  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  quadrant  of  the 
circle  is  no  longer  unity,  the  whole  circle  being  a 
better  unit  :  64  X  64  X  64  X  64  X  64 X  64  X  64-  X  64  = 
281,474,976,710,656  =:  One  bino.” 


Nonary  Scale. — If  a  reprefentation  of  a  number  on 
the  ternary  fcale  be  broken  at  every  alternate  place,  and 
the  values  of  thofe  periods  adopted,  1  being  adopted  for 
01,  3  for  10,  4  for  11,  &c.  the  whole  will  be  converted 
into  the  nonary  fcale. 

Example. — The  expredion  for  1819  on  the 
ternary  fcale,  as  we  have  feen  at  p.  304,  is 
2111101,  which  mark  od'  thus,  2,11,11,01; 
and,  by  the  rule,  that  number  on  the  nonary 
fcale  will  be  expreded  by  2441,  as  it  appears 
alfo  in  the  margin. 


2)1819 


202 

22 


Denary  Scale. — We  are  thus  condufted  by  fuccedive 
advances  to  that  fydetn  of  numeration  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  become  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  very  drufture  of  language.  Thisalrnod 
univerfal  confent,  clearly  befpeaks  the  induence  of  fome 
common  principle.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  arrangement  of  numbers  by  tens  would  naturally  dow 
from  the  praftice  fo  familiar  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fo- 
ciety,  that  of  counting  by  the  dngers  on  both  hands. 
Aridotle,  in  his  Queries,  points  at  this  origin,  hut  with  a 
lefs  decided  tone  than  might  have  been  expefted  from  him. 
The  philofopher  even  hints  at  other  concurring  caufes, 
fome  of  which  appear  to  be  very  fanciful.  Such,  for  in- 
dance,  is  his  conjecture,  that  the  root  of  the  denary  fcale 
might  be  derived  from  the  fummation  of  the  numbers 
one,  two,  three,  and  four,  included  in  the  Pythagorean 
tctraStys.  If  the  original  import  and  compofition  of  the 
Greek  terms  inzrov,  yt.'Kia,,  and  [avqicc,  for  ten,  a 

hundred,  a  thoufand,  and  tea  thoufand,  could  be  fafeiy 
traced,  we  might  difcern  the  induence  of  the  denary 
fyftem  in  the  formation  of  thofe  words.  The  Roman  terms 
for  numerals  proceed  not  farther  than  mille,  a  thoufand  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  of  the  fame  family,  with  fome  of 
the  {lighter  modidcations. 

But  the  origin  of  the  names  impofed  on  the  radical 
numbers  appears  mod  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  the 
nakednefs  of  the  Aivage  dialefts-.  The  Muyfca  Indians, 
who  formerly  occupied  the  high  p!ain_of  Bogota  in  the 
province  of  Grenada,  were  accudomed  to  reckon  Ard  as 
far  as  ten,  which  they  called  quihicha,  or  a  foot,  meaning 
no  doubt  the  number  of  toes  on  both  feet,  with  which 
they  commonly  went  bare  and  expofed  ;  and,  beyond  this 
number,  they  ufed  terms  equivalent  to  foot  one,  foot  two. 
See.  correfponding  to  eleven,  twelve,  &c.  Another  tribe, 
who  likewife  inhabit  South  America,  the  Sabiconos,  call 
ten,  the  root  of  the  fcale,  tunca,  and  repeat  only  the  fame 
word  to  Agnify  an  hundred  and  a  thoufand  ;  the  former 
being  termed  t tinea- 1 it nca,  and  the  latter  tunca-tunca- 
tunca. 

Etymology,  guided  by  the  fpiritof  philofophy,  furniAies 
a  fure  indrumeut  for  difcloAng  the  monuments  of  early 
conception,  preferved,  though  difguifed,  in  the  drufture 
of  language.  Our  own  dialed,  as  immediately  derived 
from  its  Gothic  dem,  betrays  a  compofition  not  iefs  rude 
orexpreffive  than  the  Ample  articulation  of  the  Sabiconos. 
According  to  the  authorities  collected  by  a  celebrated- 
German  philologid,  the  late  very  laborious  and  accurate 
Adelung,  the  word  eleven  was  mod  anciently  written 
c ini if  or  einlivin,  being  compounded  of  ein,  or  one,  and 
the  verb  liban,  “  to  leave,”  and  therefore  AgniAed  merely 
one,  leave;  that  is,  “  retain  one,  and  fet  afide  (no  doubt) 
ten,”  the  root  of  the  fcale.  Twelve  has  the  fame  etymon. 
The  names  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  See.  have  the  termi¬ 
nating  fy liable  ty,  which  correfponds  to  zig  in  German, 
and  zug  or  znch,  among  the  olded  writers  of  that  parent 
tongue.  This  termination  is  derived  from  the  verb 
ziehen,  to  draw,  and  hence  twenty  means  Amply  “  two 
drawings,”  thirty  “  three  drawings,”  Sec.  intimating  evi¬ 
dently,  that  fo  many  tens  are  feparated  from  the  heap. 

The 
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The  term  hundred,  which  alfo  runs  unvaried  through  all 
the  filiations  of  the  Gothic,  is  formed  of  hind,  which 
anciently  fignified  only  ten,  and  red  or  ret,  a  participle  from 
the  verb  reitan.  to  reckon,  or  place  in  rows.  The  com¬ 
pound  would  therefore  intimate  as  much  as  “  ten  times 
told;"  that  is,  the  re-duplication  of  ten,  or  ten  added  ten 
times.  In  the  Gothic  tranflation  of  the  Gofpels  made 
by  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  one  hundred  is  ex- 
prefi'ed  by  tacliund  tachund,  or  the  word  for  ten  merely 
doubled  ;  exaftly  like  the  tunca-tunca  of  the  Sabiconos  of 
South  America.  But,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  verfion,  which 
was  made  about  three  centuries  later,  one  hundred  is  de¬ 
noted  by ■  hund  teoritig,  meaning  “  ten  of  ten  drawings.” 
In  the  fame  curious  monument  of  our  early  language, 
hund  feafontig,  or  “  ten  of  feven  drawings,”  is  employed 
to  exprefs  feventy.  It  feems  probable,  that  hand  and  ten, 
or  teon,  were  only  variations  of  the  fame  word.  The  term 
a  thoufand  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  diuis-liund,  its 
earlieft  form.  The  prefix  diuis  is  the  fame  as  the  word 
twice,  and  hund  was  probably  con t rafted  for  one  hundred. 
The  combined  expreflion  would  therefore  fignify  “  a 
re-doubled  hundred,  or  one  hundred  repeated  ten 
times.” 

We  might  fuppofe  that  the  properties  of  the  decimal 
fcale,  whether  in  afeending  or  defeending,  would  foon  be 
difeerned  and  reduced  to  aftual  practice.  But  the  ufe  of 
fraftions  is  aflbciatecl  with  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety.  Men  very  feldom  take  large  and  connefted  views 
of  things;  they  generally  grope  their  way  flep  by  ftep,  as 
aftual  wants  and  circumfiances  chance  to  direft  them. 
In  the  fubdivifion  of  the  unit,  they  have  often  proceeded 
by  bifeclion,  fometimes  by  trifcclion,  and  frequently  by 
joining  together  thefe  inodes,  or  combining  them  with 
decimation.  This  irregular  and  unfteady  procedure  is 
apparent  in  our  own  difieftion  of  weights  and  meafures. 
The  fimpleft  divifion  is  that  of  halving,  which  feems  very 
naturally  to  fpring  from  the  competition  between  feller 
and  buyer.  Our  dry-meafure  is,  accordingly,  broken 
down  by  a  feries  of  bifeftions.  Thus,  the  chaldron  is 
divided  by  a  redoubled  bifeftion  into  four  quarters,  each 
of  thefe  by  a  triple  bifeftion  into  eight  buihels,  each  of 
thefe  again  by  a  redoubled  bifeftion  into four  pecks,  each 
peck  bifefted  into  two  gallons,  each  gallon  by  a  redoubled 
bifeftion  divided  into  four  quarts,  and  each  of  thefe 
bifefted  into  two  pints.  The  avoirdupois-weight,  which 
is  the  fort  generally  tifed  in  bufinefs,  appears  both  to 
afeend  and  defeend  from  a  common  point.  The  pound 
is  divided  by  a  quadruple  bifeftion  into  fxteen  ounces, 
and  each  of  thefe  again  into  Jixteen  drams.  But  were  it 
defired  that  a  hundred  pounds  fliould  conftitute  the 
quintal,  this  would  be  reduced,  by  a  l’ucceflive  quartering, 
to  fix  anda  fraction.  Wherefore,  the  neareft  round  number, 
feven,  was  taken,  which,  being  doubled,  gives  fourteen 
pounds  for  a  lfone  of  horfeman’s  weight ;  and  this, 
doubled  again,  makes  twenty-eight  for  the  quarter,  which 
confequently  furniihes  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  for 
the  nominal  hundred-weight.  Twenty  times  this  corn- 
poles  the  ton.  In  the  fubdivifion  of  money,  the  pro- 
greflion  is  Itill  more  irregular.  The  pound  is  firft  di¬ 
vided  into  twenty  Ihillings,  next  each  of  thefe  into  twelve 
pence,  and  then  each  penny  into  four  farthings. 

All  the  calculations  in  theoretical  mathematics  are 
now  condufted  invariably  on  the  decimal  fcale.  The 
fame  kind  of  fubdivifion  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
introduced,  for  the  fake  of  its  great  convenience,  into 
the  praftice  of  gauging  and  land-furveying.  But  we 
may  defpair  of  ever  leeing  the  decimal  progrefiion  adopted 
in  the  general  intercourfe  of  fociety.  The  French,  in¬ 
deed,  at  the  beginning  of  their  revolution,  fet  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  in  this  cafe  at  leaft  perfeftly 
liarmlefs,  and  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  by  framing  a 
conliftent  and  univerfal  fyftem  of  meafures,  weights,  and 
coins,  drawn  from  nature  itfelf,  and  difpofed  with  ad¬ 
mirable  fimplicity  and  elegance.  Yet,  even  in  France, 
that  feduftive  plan  has,  amidft  the  collifion  of  oppofite 
views  and  interefts,  experienced  only  a  partial  fuccefs. 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1179. 
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National  prejudice,  inflamed  by  ignorance,  is  too  often 
oppofed  to  etfery  fpecies  of  improvement;  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  country,  now  ftiOrn  of  her  glory,  is  not 
likely  to  extend  beyond  her  own  frontiers. 

The  Chinefe  are  the  only  people  who  have  for  ages 
been  accuftomed  to  employ  the  defeending  terms  of  the 
denary  fcale,  or  to  reckon  by  decimal  parts  in  all  their 
commercial  tranfaftions.  The  fame  uniform  fyftem  di-- 
refts  the  whole  fubdivifion  of  their  weights  and  meafures  ; 
an  advantage  of  the  higheft  importance,  fince  it  gives  to 
the  calculations  of  thofe  ingenious  traders  the  utmoft 
degree  of  fimplicity  and  readinefs.  The  natives  of  India, 
who  have  fo  long  been  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the 
denary  Icale  of  numeration,  are  yet  ignorant  of  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  denote  fraftions.  Below  the  place  of  unity 
they  change  the  rate  of  progreflion,  and  defeend  merely 
by  a  continued  bifeftion,  adopting  lucceflively  the  half, 
the  fourth,  the  eighth,  and  the  fixteenth  ;  beyond  which 
partition  they  (eldom  advance. 

We  did  not  think  that  any  greater  friend  to  the  denary 
or  common  decimal  arithmetic  would  be  found  than  our- 
felves.  But  a  pamphlet  has  juft  been  lent  us,  the  author  of 
which  propofes  to  divide  time/weights,  meafures,  coins, 
in  fliort,  every  thing  that  can  be  divided,  by  the  decimal 
notation  only.  The  title  of  this  fmall  work  is  “  Chro¬ 
nological  Trafts  ;  containing  Propofals  for  a  New  Uni- 
verfal  Divifion  of  Time,  with  a  Sketch  of  a  New  Univerfal 
Syftem  of  Weights,  Meafures,  and  Coins.”  The  date  is 
London,  1819  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  body 
of  the  work  is  of  an  older  date  than  the  title,  and  that 
the  two  were  not  printed  at  the  fame  time  and  place;  in- 
fhort,  that  we  have  here  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  date  of  the  communication 
that  we  have  to  do,  but  witli  its  contents.  With  the 
author’s  opening  remarks  we  fully  concur:  “  The  ten 
fingers  of  the  hands  were,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  our 
numerical  fcale,  when,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  figns 
were  fubftituted  for  words  to  exprefs  ideas.  It  was  then 
natural  to  make  ten  the  bafis  ofcomputation  ;  but  it  is  the 
application  of  the  cipher  to  this  fyftem  that  renders  it  fo 
ferviceable  to  mankind.  It  has  been  propofed  to  remove 
the  cipher  from  its  prefent  fituation  at  10,  to  8,  12,  16, 
or  60.  But  it  Ihould  be  fliown  with  what  arithmetical 
advantages  fuch  an  alteration  would  be  attended  ;  and, 
as  in  all  thefe  fyftems  of  numeration  there  muft  be  rules 
for  performing  arithmetical  operations,  it  fliould  be  fliown 
that  thefe  operations  can  be  performed  eafier  in  one  fyftem 
than  in  another.  As,  in  all  probability,  this  cannot  be 
fhown,  there  feems  to  be  no  argument  of  fufficient  weight 
for  deferting  the  prefent  fyftem,  the  fcale  of  which  nature 
itfelf  feems  to  have  fettled,  and  which  is,  at  prelent,  our 
only  univerfal  language.” 

The  author  then  proceeds:  “Since  in  geometry  the 
right  angle  is  made  the  ftandard  with  which  to  compare 
all  other  angles,  it  is  but  following  the  fame  fyftem  to 
exprefs  parts  of  right  angles  by  decimal  fraftions,  fon- 
fidering  the  right  angle  as  the  ‘  unity  of  angles.’  Hence 
the  divifion  of  the  quadrant,  or  meafure  of  a  right  angle, 
into  100  equal  parts,  called  degrees  ;  each  degree  into 
100  equal  parts,  called  minutes;  and  each  minute  into 
100  equal  parts,  called  feconds. 

“  If  the  10  arithmetical  digits  were  fubftituted  by  10 
correfponding  vowel-founds,  and  the  fame  number  of 
confonants,  methodically  arranged,  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  any  given  place  may  be  converted  into  a  word, 
compofed  of  confonants  and  vowel-founds  alternately.  By 
this  method,  when  the  mere  name  of  any  place  is  known, 
its  pofition  on  the  globe  is  alfo  known,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  geographical  tables.  This  method  furniihes  a 
univerfal  nomenclature,  not  only  for  places,  but  alfo  for 
perfons.  For  a  perfon  may  have  two  names,  which  may  be 
called  his  local  and  his  temporal  names  :  the  former  being 
called  from  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  and  the  latter,  derived 
from  the  time  of  his  birth,  converted  into  letters  in  the 
fame  manner. 

“  Since  the  day  is  the  leaft  unit  of  time  pointed  out  by 
4  K.  1  nature* 
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nature,  it  is  therefore  extremely  improper  to  make  ufe  of 
any  divilion  of  it  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  fcale 
of  our  arithmetic.  The  divifion  of  it  into  io  hours,  the 
hour  into  ioo  minutes,  and  the  minute  into  100  feconds, 
is  the  moll  fimple.”  Accordingly,  the  author  has  given 
an  engraving  of  a  clock-face,  whereon  the  outer  hour- 
circle  is  marked  with  numbers  from  I  to  X  only,  for  day 
and  night;  and  the  inner  one  with  figures  from  i  to  u 
twice  over.  His  defign  in  this  he  explains  as  follows  : 
“  If  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock  or  watch  be  contrived  to 
make  but  one  revolution  in  a  whole  day,  this  hand  might 
carry  an  artificial  fun,  with  a  wire  projecting  from  it, 
pointing  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  upon  which 
may  be  graduated  X  decimal  hours,  and  cutting  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  finaller  concentric  circle,  upon  which 
may  be  graduated  twice  ii  vulgar  hours.  If  the  minute- 
hand  of  a  clock  be  contrived  to  make  but  io  revolutions 
in  a  whple  day,  this  hand  might  cut  the  circumference  of 
a  larger  concentric  circle,  upon  which  may  be  graduated 
ioo  decimal  minutes,  and  point  to  the  circumference  of 
a  Hill  larger  concentric  circle,  upon  which  may  be  gra¬ 
duated  144  vulgar  minutes.  Since  the  hour-hand  carries 
an  artificial  fun,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
dial  Ihould  reprefent  noon,  and  the  under  part  midnight; 
and  confequently,  that  the  decimal  minutes  fet  out  from 
100,  which  is  l'uppofed  to  be  placed  over  X,  but  which  is 
omitted,  becaufe  the  decimal  hours  exprefs  the  numbers  of 
tens  of  minutes  wdiich  Hand  over  them  ;  thus,  over  III 
is  30;  V,  50;  VII,  70;  &c.  When  the  hour-hand  ar¬ 
rives  at  any  decimal  hour,  the  minute-hand  is  alwaysat 
X  (or  100)  ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  hour-hand  at  each 
vulgar  hour,  the  minute-hand  is  in  a  different  fituation. 
When  the  hour-hand  arrives  at  either  12,  the  minute- 
hand  is  at  the  la  underneath. 

“  Becaufe  the  minute-hand  makes  10  revolutions  in  a 
whole  day,  and  Jjof  10  22  ^  ;  therefore,  when  the 

hour-hand  arrives  at  1,  in  the  vulgar  hour-circle,  the  mi¬ 
nute-hand  has  defcribed  of  a  revolution,  at  which 
place  1  is  marked  in  the  vulgar  minute-circle;  which 
(hows  that,  when  the  hour  and  minute  hands  are  both  at 

1,  in  their  refpeCtive  circles,  it  is  then  1  o’clock  vulgar 
time.  In  the  fame  manner,  when  the  hour  and  minute 
hands  are  both  at  2,  in  their  refpeCtive  circles,  it  is  then 

2,  vulgar  time;  if  both  at  3,  then  3,  vulgar  time,  See. 
Hence  the  vulgar  minute-circle  is  of  necefiity  divided 
into  12  parcels  of  12  minutes  each,  or  12  dozen  mi¬ 
nutes.” 

We  fliall  now  copy  the  Decimal-Numeration  Time- 
Table,  which  the  reader  will  fee  is  not  without  fome 
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Here  the  fame  figures  which  exprefs  43  hours  exprefs  alfo 
4  days  3  hours;  6789  feconds  are  67  minutes  89  feconds; 
3  hours  are  .500  minutes  ;  34  days  7  minutes  and  80 
feconds  are  3400780  feconds,  &c.  In  the  fame  manner 
4-307  days  are  4  days  5  hours  and  7  minutes. 

In  the  fame  manner  this  gentleman  proceeds  with 
weights,  meafures,  and  coins ;  of  which  we  fliall  give  a. 
few  in, fiances. 


•n  _  o  2  r  1  Second  *>  • 

>•  Tlfilj  hi 

J  ®  u  L  1  Minute  J  ° 


Long  Meufiire. 

10  Scruples  =  i  Digit. 

10  Digits  2=  1  Hand. 

10  Hands  22:  1  Ell. 

10  Ells  222  1  Knot. 

10  Knots  =  1  Stadium. 

10  Stadiums  222  1  Mile. 

10  Miles  =2  1  League. 

10  Leagues  may  be  eftimated  2=  1  mean  Degree  of  Lati¬ 
tude,  100  of  which  222  the  diftance  from  the  Pole  to 
the  Equator. 

Square  Meafure. 

100  Square  Scruples  2=  1  Square  Digit. 

100  Square  Digits  222  1  Square  Hand. 

100  Square  Hands  222  1  Square  Ell. 

100  Square  Ells  2=  1  Rood. 

100  Roods  2='  1  Acre,  See. 

Cubic  Meafure. 

1000  Cubic  Scruples  222  1  Cubic  Digit. 

1000  Cubic  Digits  22;  1  Cubic  Hand. 

1000  Cubic  Hands  2=  1  Cubic  Ell,  See. 


100  Jills 
100  Quarts 

100  Grains 
100  Drams 
100  Quarterns 
100  Todds 


Weight. 


Quart. 

Barrel. 

Dram. 

Quartern. 

Todd. 

Ton. 


Coins. 


10  Farthings  : 

10  Pence  : 

10  Shillings 

The  following  Table  will  elucidate  this  curious  fyflem 
•ef  meafures,  and  weights,  Sec. 
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Here  the  fame  figures  which  exprefs  2815  ells  alfo  exprefs 
2  miles  8  lladiums  1  knot  and  5  ells;  54  drams  and  6 
grains  22  3406  grains;  3  leagues  22  30000000  fcruples. 
In  the  lame  manner  2-815  todds  222  2  todds  81  quarterns 
and  50  drams.  If  the  price  of  any  article  be  5  (hillings 
per  barrel,  this  is  5  farthings  per  quart ;  7  (hillings  per 
day  22  7  pence  per  hour. 

All  this  is  very  ingenious.  The  chief  objections  to; 
fhefe  excellent  fchemes  are,  that  they  are  propofed  rather 
too  late.  The  prefent  race  of  mortals  will  not  be  more 
inclined  to  diruinifli  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day  and  a 
night  from  24  to  10,  with  the  prefent  author,  (who  calls 
himfelf,  R.  C.  efq.  B.  A.  late  qf  Chrift  College,  Cam-, 
bridge,)  than  to  increafe  them,  with  our  ingenious  friend. 
Richardfon,  to  64.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  a  fimilac 
propofal  to  adapt  the  fubdivifions  of  weights  and  mea- 
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fures  to  our  prefent  fyftem  of  numeration,  by  making 
them  decreafe  in  decimal  progreflion,  was  made  by  Stevi- 
nus,  a  Dutch  mathematician,  in  the  17th  century. 

Undenary  Scale. — If  we  advance  beyond  the  denary 
fcale,  it  is  evident  that  we  (hall  w'ant  more  characters,  at 
the  fame  time  that  a  lefs  number  of  them  will  be  required 
to  exprefs  a  given  fum,  if  large.  Thus,  in  the  undenary 
fcale  we  (hould  want  a  character  to  exprefs  10;  and  in 
duodenary  fcale,  of  which  we  are  prefently  to  fpeak,  we 
(hould  have  occafion  for  another  to  exprefs  11  II)IOoo 
alfo.  Mr.  Barlow  affumes  the  Greek  (p  for  10,  — — 

and  it  for  11.  The  procefs  of  reduction  or  9°|P 

transformation  is  the  fame  in  thefefcales  as  in 
the  former:  1000  will  be  exprefled  by  829.  °l® 

Duodenary  Scale. — This  fyftem  muft  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  at  an  advanced  ftage  of  fociety.  It  plainly  drew 
its  origin  from  the  obfervation  of  the  celeftial  phenome¬ 
na,  there  being  twelve  months  or  lunations  commonly 
reckoned  in  a  folar  year.  The  Romans  adopted  that  in¬ 
dex,  to  mark  their  fubdivifion  of  the  unit  of  meafure  or 
of  weight.  They  diftinguiftied  the  foot  into  three  hand- 
breadths,  or  palms,  and  each  palm  into  four  lengths  of 
the  thumb-joint,  or  digit;  and,  in  like  manner,  they 
firft  bifeCted  the  pound,  next  bifeCted  this  again,  and 
then  divided  the  quarter  into  three  final  portions.  The 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot  and  that  of  a  pound  were  alike 
termed  uncia,  which  has  branched  into  the  modern  words 
inch  and  ounce,  applied  more  difcriminately  with  us  to  the 
fubdivifions  of  meafure  and  of  weight.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  by  twelves,  or  dozens,  has  been  very  generally- 
adopted  in  the  wholefale  trade.  Nor  is  its  application 
confined  to  the  firft  term  of  the  progreflion,  but  extends 
to  the  fecond,  or  even  the  third.  Twelve  dozen,  or  144, 
makes  the  long  orgreat  hundred  of  the  north¬ 
ern  nations,  or  the  grofsof  traders.  Twelve 
times  this  again,  or  1728,  forms  the  double 
grofs.  Of  courfe  this  fum,  1728,  muft  be 
reprefented  in  the  duodenary  fcale  by  1000, 
as  in  the  margin;  and  718  would  require 
thefe  marks,  47 r(p. 

The  duodenary  fyftem  of  numbers,  while  it  poflefles 
all  the  advantages  of  the  fenary  in  point  of  finite  frac¬ 
tions,  is  fuperior  even  to  the  decimal  fyftem  for  fimpli- 
city  of  expreflion ;  and  the  only  additional  burden  to  the 
memory,  is  two  characters  for  reprefenting  10  and  11 ; 
for  the  multiplication-table  in  our  common  arithmetic  is 
generally  carried  as  far  as  12  times  12,  although  its  natu¬ 
ral  limit  is  9  times  9,  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  working  with  the  duodenary  fyftem 
without  any  inconvenience  or  embarraflinent :  and  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  choice  of  the  denary  arith¬ 
metic  did  not  proceed  from  reflection  and  deliberation, 
but  was  the  refult  of  fome  caule  operating,  in  an  unfeen 
and  unknown  manner,  on  the  inventor  of  this  fyftem ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumftance,  that,  for  this  unpremeditated  index,  that  par¬ 
ticular  one  (hould  have  been  feleCted,  which  holds  at  lead: 
the  fecond  place  in  the  fcale  of  general  utility. 

To  perform  duodecimal  operations  by  means  of  the  duode¬ 
nary  fcale  of  notation. — Transform  the  number  of  feet,  if 
above  12,  into  the  duodenary  fcale,  and  fet  the  inches 
and  parts  as  decimals.  Then  multiply  as  in  common 
arithmetic,  except  carrying  for  every  12  inftead  of  for 
every  10;  and  in  the  refult  transform  again  the  integral 
part  of  the  produCt  into  the  denary  fcale. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  17  ft.  3  in.  4'.  by  19  ft.  jin.  11'. 

17  3  4  =  i  5’34 
19  5  n  =  17'jTr 


13908 
7248 
{ poir 4 
1534 


240-6688  =  336  ft.  9  in.  .6' 8"  8'* 


12)1728 

I44j° 

120 
1  o 
o  1 


Ex.  2.  Find  the  folidity  of  a  cube,  whofe  fide  is  1 3  ft. 
7  7'- 

1177  =  13  7  7 

11-77 

77T5I 

77T5I 

1177 

1177 


135-93:5 1 
11-77 


9049867 

9049867 

13593-61 

13593-61 

1571-281417  =  2533  ft.  2  in.  8' 1"  4'"  1 Iv  7r  anf. 

This  method  was  firft  publifhed  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal, 
vol.  xxv.  and  it  appears  to  poflefs  confiderable  advantage 
over  the  common  rule,  both  on  account  of  the  facility  of 
operation,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  refult  ;  as  like. wife 
that  it  may  thus  be  lubmitted  to  proof,  the  fame  as  com¬ 
mon  multiplication,  which  it  is  not  poflible  to  apply  to 
the  old  method.  The  fame  principles  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  extraction  of  the  fqtiare  root,  as  is  evident 
by  the  following  example. 

Ex.  3.  Having  given  the  area  of  a  fquare  equal  to  17 
ft.  4  in.  6'.  required  the  length  of  its  fide. 

1 5-46(4-2029 

14 


82 

146 

2 

144 

8402 

20000 

2 

14804 

8404 

733-800 

- — 

671-4404 

4733-3 

Therefore  the  fide 

is  4  ft.  2  in.  o; 

And  thus  may  any  other  numerical  operation  be  per¬ 
formed  with  as  much  facility  as  in  common  arithmetic. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  fcale,  confifts  in  its  fitnefs 
to  denote  fractional  parts.  Its  root  has  indeed  no  fewer 
than  four  faCtors  2,  3,  4,  and  6  ;  while  ten  is  divifible  only 
by  2  and  5.  Several  attempts,  accordingly,  have  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  been  made  to  carry  the  Duodenary  Scale  into 
aCtual  practice.  It  is  a  Angular  faCt,  that  the  famous 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  whofe  conduCt  was  always 
marked  by  an  irregular  grandeur  of  fentiment,  is  reported 
to  have  occupied  his  leilure  moments,  during  the  depth 
of  winter,  in  the  trenches  before  Fredericklhall,  on  the 
Norwegian  frontier,  with  deviling  the  means  of  introdu¬ 
cing  the  duodecimal  fcale  of  arithmetic  into  his  heredi¬ 
tary  ftates.  Had  he  lived  to  attempt  the  execution  of 
that  fcheme,  he  would  probably  have  encountered  no  lefs 
difficulty,  though  attended  by  (ewer  difafters,  than  lie  met 
with  in  his  chimerical  projeCt  of  effecting  the  liberation  of 
Europe. 

Sexagenary  Scale. — Another  progreflion,  (till  fwifter 
in  its  operation  than  that  by  (cores,  and  long  familiar  to 
aftronomers,  was  introduced  into  the  Alexandrian  fchool 
by  the  famous  Ptolemy,  who  had  the  merit  of  digeft- 
ing  the  refults  of  celeftial  obfervations  into  a  body  ot  re¬ 
gular  fcience.  The  lexagenary  fcale,  proceeds,  as  its 
name  implies,  by  the  fucceflive  powers  of  fixty.  This 
arrangement  of  numbers  appears  quite  artificial,  and  was 
no  doubt  fuggefted  by  the  divifion  of  the  circle,  founded 
on  aftronomical  phenomena.  Since  the  year  is  compofed 
4  of 
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of  12  months,  containing  each  about  30  days,  the  round 
number,  360,  was  chof'en  as  the  rnoft  convenient  for  fub- 
dividing  the  ecliptic  into  degrees.  But  the  radius  of  the 
circle  was  naturally  employed  as  a  standard  for  the  inea- 
furing  of  lines  and  arcs  in  general ;  and  this  being  nearly 
the  fixth  part  of  the  circumference,  and  comprifing, 
therefore,  about  60  degrees,  the  arcs  themfelves,  or  their 
multiples,  when  exprefied  by  degrees,  came  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed  by  fixties.  The  notation  was  eftefted  by  annexing  a 
fingle  dafh  for  lixty,  two  dartves  for  its  duplicate,  and 
three  dafhes  for  its  triplicate,  as  explained  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Arithmetic,  vol.ii.  p.  164,  5. 

Ptolemy  and  fucceeding  aftronomers,  haying  adopted 
the  fexagenary  fcalein  their  meafures  and  calculations  of 
the  lines  about  a  circle,  likewife  employed  its  defcending 
terms  to  exprefs  the  fractional  parts.  This  fexagefimal 
fubdivifion,  called  fometimes  logijiic  arithmetic,  is  (till  re¬ 
tained  in  exprejTmgarcs  by  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds; 
though  it  has  at  length  been  fuperfeded  by  the  decimal 
fyftem,  in  the  exhibition  of  chords,  or  of  the  fines  and 
tangents  which  came  to  difplace  thefe  in  the  modern  tri¬ 
gonometry.  Nor  was  the  latter  improvement  embraced, 
or  even  contemplated,  at  once.  The  Arabians,  though 
well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  the  denary  fcale, 
appeared  fatisfied  with  the  fexagenary  numeration  de¬ 
rived  from  their  Greek  inftruftors.  The  great  rellorer 
of  mathematical  fcience  in  Europe,  George  Purbach  of 
Vienna,  a  man  of  original  and  extenfive  genius,  who  died 
at  an  early  age  in  1462,  in  the  tables  for  lines  which  he 
computed  to  every  ten  minutes  of  the  quadrant,  diftin- 
guilhed  the  radius  into  600,000  parts,  thus  blending  the 
"fexagefimal  with  the  decimal  notation.  His  difciple  and 
fuccelfor,  John  Muller,  commonly  ftyled  Regiomontanus, 
from  Koninglburg,  the  place  of  his  birth,  after  fome  he- 
fitation,  laid  afide  this  fubdivifion  of  the  radius  in  1464, 
and  enlarged  it  to  a  million  of  parts,  having  re-calculated 
the  fines,  and  likewife  joined  to  them  tables  of  tangents. 
But  his  work  lay  many  years  after  his  deceafe  in  manu- 
lcript,  and  was  not  printed  until  1533.  A  very  long  pe¬ 
riod  Hill  elapfed  before  mathematicians  were  trained  to 
the  ufe  of  decimals.  Simon  Stevinus,  a  celebrated  Fle- 
milh  geometer  and  engineer,  was  the  firft  who  compofed, 
in  1 582,  a  diftinft  treatifeon  the  theory  of  thofe  fractions. 


Nothing  more  clearly  difclofes  the  properties  of  num¬ 
bers  than  the  transferring  of  them  to  different  feales  of 
arrangement.  Reckoning  them,  for  inftance,  byfucceffive 
braces,  lealhes,  warps,  &c.  they  are  difpoled  on  th shinary, 
ternary,  quaternary,  and  fucceeding,  feales.  This  procels, 
requiring  only  the  continued  divifion  by  two,  three,  four, 
&c.  is  readily  performed.  We  fhall  now, 
therefore,  in  order  to  bring  all  thefe  feales, 
which  we  have  been  fuccelfively  treating  of, 
into  one  view,  give  an  example  of  transfer¬ 
ring  the  fame  fum  into  each  ;  and,  in  order  to 
procure  a  greater  variety  in  the  refults,  we 
iliall  take  a  number  that  is  rather  large.  Let 
it  be  fought  to  exhibit  the  number  21 38507  on 
fuccefiive  feales.  Its  decompofition  will  be 


Binary. 

2)2138507 


1069253 
534626 
26731 3 
133656 
66828 


33414 

16707 

8353 

0  thus  effefted : 
0  Ternary. 

1  3)2138507 

Quaternary.  Quinary. 

4)2138507  5)2138507 

4176 

I 

712835 

2 

53462613 

4277OI 

2088 

O 

23761 1 

2 

133656.2 

85540 

1044 

O 

79203 

2 

33434o 

17108 

522 

O 

26401 

O 

8353  2 

3421 

261 

O 

8800 

I 

208811 

684 

130 

I 

2933 

I 

522J0 

136 

65 

O 

977 

2 

1302 

27 

32 

I 

32S 

2 

32  2 

5 

36 

O 

108 

I 

8° 

I 

8 

O 

36 

O 

2  O 

0 

4 

O 

32 

O 

0  2 

2 

O 

4 

O 

I 

O 

I 

I 

0 

I 

O 

I 

Senary. 

6)2138507 

Septenary. 

7)2138507 

Oflari). 

8)2138507 

356417,5 

305501 

O 

'267313  3 

59402,5 

43643.0 

33414  » 

9900(2- 

6234  5 

4176  6 

*650:0 

8  90 '4 

522 

O 

275.0 

127 

1 

65*2. 

45,5 

18 

I  ' 

8 

I 

7  3 

2 

4 

I 

O 

2 

X 

O 

4 

c 

I 

Nonary. 

Undenary. 

Duodenary. 

9)2138507 

11)2138507 

12)2138507 

23761 i 

8 

194409 

8 

178208 

Tsr 

26401 

2 

17673 

5 

148  50 

8 

2933 

4 

1606 

7 
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6 

325 

8 

146 

O 

103 

I 

36 

I 

*3 

3 

8 

7  ’ 

4 

O 

I 

2 

O 

8 

O 

4 

O 

2 

Hence  the 

fame  number  2138507 

will  be  thus  repre- 

fented  on  the  different  feales : 

Binary 

- 

I 00000 I 0 I OOOO I I OOOI Oil 

Ternary 

- 

I  IOOO J22I 10222 

Quaternary 

- 

200220X2023 

Quinary 

- 

- 

I02I4I 3012 

Senary 

- 

- 

- 

113500255 

Septenary 

- 

- 

241 I45OO 

Octary 

- 

- 

- 

10120613 

Nonary 

- 

- 

- 

4018428 

Denary 

- 

- 

2138507 

Undenary 

- 

1230768 

Duodenary 

- 

8716855- 

Here  it  is 

evident, 

as  it  is  indeed 

from  the  nature  of 

the  fubjedl  under  inveftigation,  that  the  greater  the  ra¬ 
dix  is,  the  lefs  will  be  the  number  of  digits  necefiary  for 
exprelfing  any  given  number;  but  the  operations  of  mul¬ 
tiplication,  divifion,  &c.  will  be  the  more  complex  ;  and 
therefore,  in  judging  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages 
of  different  fyftems,  we  ought  to  keep  both  thefe  circum- 
ftances  in  view,  as  alfo  a  third,  which  is  the  number  of 
prime  divifions  of  the  radix  ;  and,  on  a  juft  eftimate  of  the 
whole,  the  radix  12  will  be  found  preferable  to  any  of  the 
other  fyftems. 

To  transform  a  number  from  any  other  fcale  of  notation 
to  the  denary  or  common  fcale. — This  propofition  is  the 
converfe  of  the  foregoing  one  ;  and  it  is  readily  effefted 
by  the  reverfe  operation  ;  i.  e.  not  by  divifion,  but  by 
multiplication  and  addition.  We  have  feen  (p.  303.) 
that,  mi,  in  our  common  notation,  is  the  fame  as  1  X  104 
=  ioooo-j-i  X  io3=iooo  -f  1  X  io2=:  joo-J-io-j-i.  By  treat¬ 
ing  the  root  of  any  required  fcale,  therefore,  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  value  of  any  denary  number  in  that  fcale  is 
readily  found. 

Example  1.  Transform  7184  from  the  duodenary  to  the 
common  fcale  of  notation. 

7 184=7  X  i23-fiXn2+8X  12+4. 

Therefore  we  have,  7Xi23=i2096 
I  X  I22=  144 

8Xl2  —  96 

4  =  4 


Duodenary  7184  =  12340m  the  common  feale. 

Example  2.  Transform  1534  from  the  fenary  to  the  de¬ 
nary  fcale. 

1 534=  1 X  6  3  +  5  X  62-f  3  X  6+4. 

Hence,  iX63=  216 
5X6®=  180 
3X«  =  18 
4  =  4 

Senary  1534  =  418  in  the  common  feale. 
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By  means  of  the  foregoing  Examples,  a  number  may 
foe  transformed  from  otic  J’cale  of  notation  to  another,  neither 
of  which  is  the  denary,  by  firft  transforming  it  from  the 
o-iven  fcale  to  the  common  fcale,  and  then  into  the  parti¬ 
cular  one  required. 

We  have  already  fhown  how  the  binary,  ternary,  &c. 
feales,  may  be  transferred  into  any  higher  fcale  which  has 
for  its  index  fome  power  of  the  lower.  When  that  is  not 
the  cafe,  we  proceed  as  here  directed.  One  fhort  Example 
will  fuffice.  Let  it  be  required  to  convert  1534.  from  the 
fenary  to  the  duodenary  fcale.  We  avail  our-  gx  3. 
felves  of  the  foregoing  Example  to  affume  that  I2)+1?; 
this  fum  is  exprefled  by  41 8  in  the  common  — — 

fcale  ;  we  have  therefore  only  to  transfer  it  to 
the  duodenary,  which,  by  the  fliort  procefs  in 
the  margin,  gives  the  expreffion  ztptp.  °l2 

Curious  Properties  of  certain  Numbers. 

Of  the  Numbers  9,  3,  11,  &c.— ' The  number  9  poflefles 
this  property,  that  the  figures  which  compofe  its  multi¬ 
ples,  if  added  together,  are  alwaysa  multiple  of  9 ;  fo  that, 
by  adding  them,  and  reje£ling  9  as  often  as  the  fum  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  number,  the  remainder  will  always  be  o.  This 
may  be  eafily  proved  by  trying  different  multiples  of  9, 
finch  as  18,  27,  36,  See.  This  obfervation  may  be  of  uti¬ 
lity  to  enable  us  to  difeover  whether  a  given  number  be 
divifible  by  9  ;  for  in  all  cafes,  when  the  figures  which  ex- 
prefs  any  number,  on  being' added  together,  form  9,  or 
one  of  its  multiples,  we  may  be  aflured  that  the  number 
is  divifible  by  9,  and  confequently  by  3  alfo. 

But  this  property  does  not  exclufively  belong  to  the 
number  9  ;  for  the  number  3  has  a  fimilar  property.  If 
the  figures  which  exprefs  any  multiple  of  3  be  added,  we 
fliall  find  that  their  fum  is  always  a  multiple  of  3  ;  and, 
when  any  propofed  number  is  not  fuch  a  multiple,  what¬ 
ever  the  fum  of  the  figures  by  which  it  is  exprefled  exceed 
a  multiple  of  3,  will  be  the  quantity  to  be  dedudted  from 
the  number,  in  order  that  it  may  be  divifible  by  3  without 
a  remainder.  Alfo,  if  we  take  any  two  numbers  what¬ 
ever  ;  then  either  one  of  them,  or  their  fum,  or  their  dif¬ 
ference,  is  neceffarily  divifible  by  3.  Let  the  numbers 
affumed  be  20  and  17;  though  neither  of  thefe  numbers, 
nor  their  fum  37,  is  divifible  by  3,  yet  their  difference  is, 
for  it  is  3.  It  might  eafily  be  demonftrated,  that  this 
muft  neceffarily  be  the  cafe,  whatever  be  the  numbers 
affumed. 

Exprefs  all  the  products  of  9  by  the  other  figures,  in 
the  following  manner,  and  they  will  be  found  to  poffefs 
the  following  curious  properties : 

9  ••6+3— 9 

I  8 

T--9  7Z--7+2=9  ' 

9_ 

i8..i-+82=9  81 ..  84-122:9. 

3 

27. .2  +  72=9 
4 

36..  3+6=9 
_5_ 

45  ••4+5=9 
6 

54..  5  +  42=9 
_7_ 

63.. 

The  component  figures  of  the  product,  made  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  every  digit  into  the  number  9,  when  added 
together,  make  nine.  The  order  of  thofe  component 
figures  is  reverfed,  after  the  faid  number  has  been  multi¬ 
plied  by  5.  The  component  figures  of  the  amount  of  the 
multipliers  (viz.  45),  when  added  together,  make  nine. 
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The  amount  of  the  feveral  products,  or  multiples  of  9 
(viz.  405),  w'hen  divided  by  9,  gives  for  a  quotient,  45  ; 
that  is,  4+  $  —  nine.  The  amount  of  the  firft  produft 
(viz.  9),  when  added  to  the  other  produ&s,  whofe  refpee- 
tive  component  figures  make  9,  is  81 ;  which  is  th efqnarc 
of  nine.  The  faid  number  81,  when  added  to  the  above- 
mentioned  amount  of  the  feveral  products,  or  multiples 
of  9  (viz.  405),  makes  486  ;  which,  if  divided  by  9,  gives 
for  a  quotient  54 ;  that  is  5 +-4 —nine. 

It  is  alfo  obfervable  that  the  number  of  changes  that 
may  be  rung  on  nine  bells,  is  362880  ;  which  figures, 
added  together,  make  27  ;  that  is,  2+72 -nine.  And  the 
quotient  of  362880,  divided  by  9,  is  40320 ;  that  is, 
4+-o-+3+-2+-o==?mW, 

The  difference  between  any  number  and  its  reverfe  is 
divifible  by  nine.  Thus,  the  number  21 38507  being  re¬ 
verfed  into  7058312,  gives  the  difference  4919805,  divifi¬ 
ble  by  9.  The  reafon  is  plain  ;  iince  this  number  and  its 
reverfe  are  exprefled  by  identical  figures,  they  are  both 
multiples  of  9  with  the  fame  excels,  and  confequently 
their  difference  muft  only  be  fome  multiple  of  9. 

The  difference  between  a  numberand  its  reverfe  is  like- 
wife  divifible  by  11,  if  it  confifts  of  odd  figures  :  Thus, 
the  laft  difference,  4919805,  isdivifible  by  11,  for  the  fums 
of  the  alternate  figures  are  each  18.  But  the  fum  of  a 
number  and  its  reverfe  is  divifible  by  n  when  it  confifts 
of  even  figures.  Thus,  the  number  52904682  has  28640925 
for  its  reverfe,  and  their  fum  is  81545607  ;  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  divifible  by  11,  for  each  fet  of  alternate  figures 
amounts  to  18.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  reafon 
of  thefe  properties  of  11.  When  the  number  confifts  of 
odd  figures,  they  preferve  the  fame  character  of  abundant 
or  defective  in  its  reverfe,  and  confequently  the  fubtrac- 
tion  of  the  oppofite  numbers  will  dellroy  whatever  in¬ 
equality  there  had  before  exifted  ;  but,  when  the  number 
propofed  confifts  of  even  figures,  the  abundant  and  de¬ 
fective,  by  reverfing,  change  mutual  places,  and  hence  the 
fum  of  the  number  and  its  reverfe  will  extinguifh  any  ori¬ 
ginal  inequality  between  thefe,  balancing  any  furplus  of 
the  one  fet  by  the  equal  deficiency  of  the  other.  Thus, 
in  the  firft  Example,  the  number  2138507  exceeds  by  8  a 
multiple  of  11,  and  fo  does  its  reverfe  7058312  ;  confe¬ 
quently,  their  difference  is  a  multiple  of  11.  In  the  fe- 
cond  Example,  the  number  52904682  is  greater  than  a 
multiple  of  11  by  10,  and  its  reverfe  28640925  is  greater 
than  another  multiple  of  11  by  1,  or  is  lefs  than  the  next 
lower  multiple  by  10.  Wherefore  thefe  oppofite  numbers, 
added  together,  will  produce  a  mutual  balance,  accurately 
divifible  by  1 1. 

The  cafting-out  of  the  nines  and  elevens  furnifhes  a 
ready,  though  but  a  negative,  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
arithmetical  operations.  In  addition,  for  inftance,  by 
calling  the  nines  or  elevens  out  of  each  number,  and  col¬ 
lecting  thofe  exceffes,  the  refult  of  another  ejection  fhould 
be  the  fame  as  from  the  fum.  This  principle  applies 
equally  to  fubtraftion  ;  but  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
multiplication  and  divifion,  will  require  fome  inveftiga- 
tion.  By  calling  the  nines  out  of  a  number,  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  the  nonary  fcale,  of  which  the  excefs  would 
occupy  the  place  of  units;  if  another  number,  therefore, 
were  treated  in  the  fame  way,  and  their  product  repre- 
fented  on  that  fcale,  that  part  of  it  formed  by  multiplying 
the  exceffes  would  Hill  retain  the  rank  of  units,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  remainder  of  the  divifion  by  nine.  The  fame 
principle,  it  is  obvious,  will  extend  to  the  cafting-out  of 
eleven.  Thus,  the  nines,  being  caft  out  of  the  multiplier 
and  multiplicand,  472  and  3809,  leave  4  and  2,  which 
produce  8,  the  remainder  of  the  divifion  of  the  product 
1797848  by  9.  In  like  manner,  on  calling  11  out  of  the 
former  numbers,  there  are  left  10  and  3,  which,  being 
multiplied,  yield  30,  or  an  excefs  of  8  ;  and  the  produdl, 
1797848,  divided  by  eleven,  leaves  alfo  8.  Again,  if  nine 
be  caft  out  of  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand,  6428  and 
36985,  there  remain  2  and  4,  as  formerly  ;  and  their  pro- 
4  L  dudl. 
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d  u<5l, 8,  is  the  excefs  of  2377  39  580  above  the  neareit  multiple 
of  nine.  With  eleven  likewife  the  remainders  are  4.  and  3, 
whofe  product,  12,  gives  an  excefs  of  1  for  the  remainder 
of  the  divifion  of  the  refult  by  eleven. 

In  the  duodenary  J'cale,  the  correfponding  property  mull 
belong  to  the  numbers  11  and  13.  Thus,  calling  the 
elevens  out  of  276  and  2957,  the  excelles  are  4  and  1 ;  but 
their  produ<5l,  y^tpitpb,  being  divided  by  eleven,  leaves  4. 
Calling  13  out  of  the  fame  factors,  there  remain  1  and  9  ; 
and  the  product,  divided  by  13,  leaves  9.  Again,  calling 
out  the  elevens  from  3878  and  194^1,  there  are  left 
4  and  3;  which,  being  multiplied,  give  12,  or  1  for  the 
excefs  of  the  product  67750938  above  the  neared  mul¬ 
tiple  of  11  ;  but,  cading  13  out  of  the  fame  numbers,  the 
remainders  are  6  and  9,  which  give  54,  or  10  for  the  ex¬ 
cefs  of  the  product.  The  agreement  in  thefe  examples 
affords  a  drong  prefumption  of  the  correilnefs  of  the 
operations  ;  as  any  difcordance  would  be  an  abfolute 
proof  of  inaccuracy. 

We  lhall  in  this  place  farther  illudrate  the  properties 
of  the  number  9,  by  fome  extrafts  from  Mr.  Snart’s  inge¬ 
nious  pamphlet  on  the  “  Power  of  Numbers.”  Thefe 
properties  will  appear  very  extraordinary  indeed  to  thofe 
who  have  not  previoully  turned  their  minds  to  the  fub- 
jeCl ;  but,  to  the  mathematician,  it  will  be  evident  that 
they  arife  naturally  from  the  fydem  of  our  common 
arithmetic. 

Whenever  two  figures  reciprocally  change  places,  it  in¬ 
variably  is  the  cafe,  upon  fubtra&ing  thefmaller  from  the 
greater,  that  nine,  or  fome  power  or  multiple  thereof,  is 
the  refult.  But  any  other  number  of  figures  will  produce 
the  fame  effe£l,  and  whether  following  numbers  or  not, 
provided  that  all  of  them  be  permuted  ;  for  which  there 
appear  two  realons,  one  growing  out  of  the  other. 
Fird,  that  there  are  but  nine  digits,  or  units;  therefore, 
any  digit  going  into  the  ten’s  place  by  permutation,  be- 
coriies  as  many  tens  as  that  digit  indicated  units  before: 
which  is  the  fecond  reafon  ;  confequently,  its  worth  in- 
creafes  by  as  many  nines  as  it  was  the  fymbol  of  units  be¬ 
fore.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  perfons  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  numbers,  yet  a  little  examination  will 
make  it  fe!f-evident.  For,  although  a  digit  or  number 
increafes  ten-fold  by  one  removal  toward  the  left  hand, 
yet,  as  it  lofesits  unit’s  value,  it  increafes  in  reality  only  by 
as  many  nines  as  the  laid  digit  reprefented  units  before  : 
thus  one,  when  it  becomes  ten  by  having  a  cipher  added, 
■has  gained  but  nine,  and  two  becomes  twenty  by  the 
fame  rule  ;  yet  the  two  has  only  acquired  two  nines,  or 
eighteen  more,  which  is  a  multiple  of  nine  of  the  lowed 
order.  The  fame  law  governs  any  other  number,  com¬ 
pound  as  well  as  fimple.  Thus,  98  lofes  nine  by  inverfion 
into  89,  and  as  naturally  regains  it  by  re-aflumption  of 
its  former  order;  and  234  gains  by  inverfion  198,  or 
twenty-two  nines,  producing 432.  But  to  make  the  mat¬ 
ter  plainer,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  demondrate,  that  the 
increafe  by  nine  operates,  without  inverfion,  only  by  put¬ 
ting  any  figure,  or  number  of  figures,  one  place  to  the 
left.  So  25  becomes  2 50  by  one  removal  to  the  left  hand, 
or  ten  times  as  many  as  before,  but  does  not  gain  twenty- 
five  tens,  but  twenty-five  nines,  or  225,  becaufe  it  relin- 
quilhes  its  former  power  in  obtaining  the  latter. 

But,  perhaps  an  example  in  a  tabular  form,  will  eluci¬ 
date  this  matter  better  than  either  aflertion  or  argument. 
For  indance,  let  the  numbers  1234  be  arranged  in  all 
the  twentyrfour  forms  they  are  fufceptible  of,  and  in  fuch 
an  order  (which  Mr.Snart  calls  his  gi-adus)  that  each  row 
lhall  make  a  largerfum  than  the  one  immediately  above  it ; 
till  at  length,  in  the  lad  row,  we  lhall  find  the  figures  in 
a  totally  .reverfed  order,  and  forming  the  larged  fum,  4321. 
If  each  term  be  compared  with  the  one  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  it,  will  be  found  that  the  condant  increment 
is  9,  or  fome  power  or  multiple  of  9 ;  as  in  the  following 
Table;'.  , 

,  ■ 
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Gradfts  of  the 
Numbers. 

Inere. 

of  No. 

Number  of  Nines,  or  Multiples 
or  Powers  thereof. 

1234 

1243 

9 

rr  1  Nine. 

1324 

81 

=2  9  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9,  or  9  X  9- 

134a 

18 

2=  2  Nines,  the  binary  of  9,  or  9+9. 

1423 

81 

2=  9  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9,  or  9X9- 

14  3^ 

9 

22:  1  Nine. 

2134 

JOZ 

22:78  Nines,  the  cube  of  9 — 9X3- 

2143 

9 

=2  1  Nine. 

2314 

171 

=  19  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9X2+9. 

2341 

27 

=2  3  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9-2-3. 

2413 

72 

2=  8  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9 — 9. 

2431 

18 

222  2  Nines,  the  binary  of  9,  or  9+9. 

3124 

693 

—77  Nines,  the  cube  of  9—9X4. 

3x42 

18 

22  2  Nines,  the  binary  of  9,  or  9+9. 

3214 

72 

=2  8  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9 — 9. 

3241 

27 

22:  3  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9-2-3. 

22*9  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9X2+9. 

3412 

171 

3421 

9 

—  1  Nine. 

4123 

702 

2278  Nines,  the  cube  of  9 — 9X  3- 

4132 

9 

22  1  Nine. 

4213 

81 

—  9  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9,  or  9  X  9 

4231 

18 

22  2  Nines,  the  binary  of  9,  or  9+9 

4312 

81 

22  9  Nines,  the  fquare  of  9,  or  9X  9 

4321 

9 

—  1  Nine. 

Total  increal 

e  3087 

22:343  Nines.  3087  is  alfo  the  re 

mainder,  after  fubtrafting  the  fird  or  lead  fum  from  the 
lad  or  greated,  which  proves  that  the  operation  is  correft. 
Or,  if  leveral  of  the  above  fum's  w'ere  taken  at  once,  the 
nines  W'ould  dill  refult  to  the  fame  amount  as  when  taken 
in  detail.  Thus,  if  the  eleventh  fum,  241 3,  were  fubtraiSl- 
ed  from  the  fourteenth,  3142,  it  would  amount  to  the 
fame  as  if  the  intercepted  furns  had  been  taken  feparately, 
and  produce  a  remainder  of  729,  the  cube  of  9,  or  81  times 
nine,  as  they  do  all  together. 

Of  Square  Numbers,  Cube  Numbers,  &c. 

Square  Numbers  are  the  produft  of  any  number  multi¬ 
plied  by  itfelf:  thus  4,  being  the  fadlum  of  2X2,  is  a 
fquare  number  ;  and  every  fquare  numbernecedarily  ends 
with  one  of  thefe  five  figures,  1,4,  5,  6,  9 ;  or  with  an 
even  number  of  ciphers  preceded  by  one  of  thefe  figures. 
This  may  be  eafily  proved,  and  is  of  great  utility  in  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  difcover  when  a  number  is  not  a  fquare  ;  for, 
though  a  number  may  end  as  above-mentioned,  it  is  not 
always  however  a  perfeft  fquare;  but,  at  any  rate,  when 
it  does  not  end  in  that  manner,  we  are  certain  that  it'is 
not  a  fquare,  which  may  prevent  ufelefs  labour.  The 
above-mentioned  five  concluding  figures  of  a  fquare  num¬ 
ber,  always  lie  equally  didant  on  each  fide  of  the  middle. 
When  a  number  ends  in.  1,  its  fquare  root  mud  end  in 
1  or  9  ;  when  it  ends  in  4,  the  root  ends  in  2  or  8  ;  when  it 
ends  in  5,  the  root  will  likewife  end  in  5  ;  when  it  ends  in 
6,  the  root  will  end  in  4  or  6;  and  when  it  ends  in  9,  the 
root  will  end  in  3  or  7.  Unlefs  therefore  in  the  cafe  of  5, 
there  are  always  two  correfponding  terminations  of  the 
root,  making  together  the  number  10. 

Every  fquare  number  is  divifible  by  3,  or  becomes  fo 
when  diminiflied  by  unity.  This  may  be  eafily  tried  on 
any  fquare  number  at  pleafure.  Thus  4  lefs  1,  16  lefs  1, 
25  lefs  1,  1 2 1  lefs  1,  &c.  are  all  divifible  by  3;  and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  other  fquare  numbers.  Every  fquare 
number  is  divifible  alfo  by  4,  or  becomes  fo  when  dimi- 
nilhed  by  unity.  This  may  be  proved  with  the  fame  eafe 
as  the  former.  Every  fquare  number  is  divifible  likewife 
by  5,  or  becomes  fo  when  increafed  or  elfe  diminiflied  by 
unity.  Thus,  for  example,  36 — 1,  49-f-i,  64 — 1,  81 — j, 
&c.  are  all  divifible  by  5.  Every  odd  fquare  number  is  a 
multiple  of  8  increafed  by  unity.  We  have  examples  of 
this  property  in  the  numbers  9,  25,  49,  8x,&c.  from  which, 
if  1  be  deducted,  the  remainders  will  be  divifible  by  8. 
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It  has  been  demonftrated  by  Legendre,  that  the  jiro- 
duft  of  two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  the  fum  of  four 
fquares,  is  itfelf  the  fum  of  four  fquares  ;  and  hence,  by 
a  fimple  deduction,  that  every  number  whatever  is  either 
a  fquare,  or  divifible  into  two,  or  three,  or  fcyir,  fquares. 
Thus,  30  is  equal  to  25+4-+1 ,  3 1=2 5+4+1  Hr1 ;  33=16 
+  16+1 >  6 3  =49 9+4+ 1  s  or  — 3^+z5+I  +  I- 

The  fquare,  and  indeed  every  power,  of  5  or  of  6,  ne- 
ceflarily  ends  with  5  or  with  6. 

If  two  numbers  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  their  fquares, 
when  added  together,  forma  fquare,  the  product  of  thefe 
two  numbers  is  divifible  by  6.  Of  this  kind,  for  example, 
are  the  numbers  3  and  4,  the  fquares  of  which,  9  and  16, 
when  added,  make  the  fquare  number  25  5  their  produft, 
12,  is  divifible  by  6. 

From  this  property,  a  method  may  be  deduced  for  find¬ 
ing  two  numbers,  the  fquares  of  which,  when  added  to¬ 
gether,  fhall  form  a  fquare  number.  For  this  purpofe, 
multiply  any  ..two  numbers  together;  the  double  of  their 
product  will  be  one  of  the  numbers  fought,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  fquares  will  be  the  other.  Thus,  if  we 
multiply  together  2  and  3,  the  fquares  of  which  are  4  and  9, 
their  produft  will  be  6 ;  if  we  then  take  12,  the  double  of 
this  produft,  and  5,  the  difference  of  their  fquares,  we  fhall 
have  two  numbers,  the  fum  of  whole  fquares  is  equal  to 
another  fquare  number;  for  thefe  fquares  are  144 and  25, 
which,  when  added,  make  169,  the  fquare  of  13. 

When  two  numbers  are  fuch,  that  the  difference  of 
their  fquares  is  a  fquare  number,  the  fum  and  difference 
of  thefe  numbers  are  themfelves  fquare  numbers,  or  the 
double  of  fquare  numbers.  Thus,  for  example,  the  num¬ 
bers  13  and  12,  when  fquared,  give  169  and  144,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  which,  25,  is  alfo  a  fquare  number;  then  25,  the 
fum  of  thefe  numbers,  is  a  fquare  number,  and  alfo  their 
difference,  1.  In  like  manner,  6  and  10,  when  fquared, 
produce  36  and  100,  the  difference  of  which,  64,  is  alfo  a 
fquare  number;  then  it  will  be  found,  that  their  fum,  16,  is 
a  fquare  number,  as  well  as  their  difference,  4.  The  num¬ 
bers  8  and  10  give  for  the  difference  of  their  fquares  36  ; 
and  it  may  be  readily  feen,  that  18,  the  fum  of  thefe  num¬ 
bers,  is  the  double  of  9,  which  is  a  fquare  number,  and 
that  their  difference,  a,  is  the  double  of  1,  which  is  alfo  a 
fquare  number. 

If  two  numbers,  the  difference  of  which  is  2,  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  together,  their  product,  increafed  by  unity,  will  be 
the  fquare  of  the  intermediate  number.  Thus,  the  pro- 
duff  of  J2  and  14  is  168,  which,  being  increafed  by  x, 
gives  169,  the  fquare  of  13,  the  mean  number  between 
12  and  14.  Nothing  is  eafier  than  to  demonftrate,  that 
this  muff  always  be  the  cafe;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  the  produft  of  two  numbers,  increafed  by  the 
fquare  of  half  their  difference,  will  give  the  fquare  of  the 
mean  number. 

It  may  be  thought  wonderful  that  the  whole  population 
of  this  country  could  Hand  collefted  on  conliderably  lefs 
fpace  than  one  fquare  mile.  Allowing  6  men  to  a  fquare 
yard,  the  mile  would  accommodate  18,585,600  men. 

Cubic  Numbers  are  thole  which  arife  from  the  produft 
of  three  equal  integral  faftors,  or  the  product  of  a  fquare 
number  by  its  foot ;  thus,  27  is  a  cubic  number,  being  the 
prod u ft  of  the  fquare  number  9  by  its  root  3. 

Cubic  numbers  may  end  with  any  figure  whatever,  not 
being  fubjeft  to  the  ambiguity  we  noticed  as  to  fquare 
numbers.  If  they  terminate  in  ciphers,  thefe  mull  be  in 
number  either  three,  or  fix,  or  nine,  &c.  If  a  cube  fhould, 
however,  terminate  in  one  of  the  fore-mentioned  figures, 
x,  4,  5,  6,  or  9,  its  root  will  end  in  the  fame  figure;  but, 
if  it  terminate  in  any  of  the  remaining  digits,  2,  3,  7,  or  8, 
the  correfponding  root  will  end  in  8,  7,  3,  or  2,  that  is,  in 
the  difference  of  each  from  10. 

All  cubic  numbers,  whofe  root  is  lefs  than  6,  being  di¬ 
vided  by  6,  the  remainder  is  the  root  itfelf ;  thus  27-7-6 
leaves  the  remainder  3,  its  root ;  216,  the  cube  of  6,  being 
divided  by  6,  leaves  no  remainder;  343,  the  cube  of  7, 
leaves  a  remainder  1,  which,  added  to  6,  is  the  cube-root ; 


and  512,  the  cube  of  8,  divided  by  6,  leaves  a  remainder  2, 
which,  added  to  6,  is  the  cube-root.  Hence  the  remain¬ 
ders  of  the  divifions  of  the  cubes  above  216,  divided  by  6, 
being  added  to  6,  always  give  the  root  of  the  cube  fo  di¬ 
vided  till  that  remainder  be  5,  and  confequently  11  is  the 
cube-root  of  the  number  divided.  But  the  cubic  num¬ 
bers  above  this  being  divided  by  6,  there  remains  nothing, 
the  cube-root  being  12.  Thus,  the  remainders  of  the 
higher  cubes  are  to  be  added  to  12  and  not  to  6,  till  you 
come  to  18,  when  the  remainder  of  the  divifion  mull  be 
added  to  18  ;  and  fo  on,  ad  infinitum. 

The  difference  between  the  fquare  and  the  cube  of  a 
given  number,  is  found  by  a  very  eafy  procefs  :  Multiply 
the  fquare  by  the  number  lefs  one,  and  it  will  produce 
the  difference.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  fquare 
and  the  cube  of  53  ? — Anf.  53s  x  52=146068. 

If  we  write  down  a  feries  of  the  fquares  of  the  natural 
numbers,  viz.  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  &c.  and  take  the 
difference  between  each  term  and  that  which  follows  it, 
and  then  the  differences  of  thele  differences ;  the  latter 
will  each  be  equal  to  2,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following 
Example  : 

Squares  1  4  9  16  25  36  49. 

ill  Diff.  3  5  7  9  11  13 

2d  Diff.  2  2  2  2  2 

It  hence  appears,  that  the  fquare  numbers  are  formed  by 
the  continual  addition  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  &c, 
which  exceed  each  other  by  2. 

In  the  feries  of  the  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers,  viz. 
1,  8,  27,  &c.  the  third,  inftead  of  the  fecond  differences, 
are  equal,  and  are  always  6,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Example : 

Cubes  1  8  27  64  125  216 

ill.  Diff.  7  19  37  61  91 

2d.  Diff.  12  18  24  30 

3d.  Diff.  6  6  6 

In  regard  to  the  feries  of  the  fourth  powers,  or  biqua¬ 
drates,  of  the  natural  numbers,  the  fourth  differences  only 
are  equal,  and  are  always  24.  In  the  fifth  powers,  the 
fifth  differences  only  are  equal,  and  are  invariably  120. 
Thefe  differences,  2,  6,  24,  120,  &c.  may  be  found  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  feries  of  the  numbers  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  For 
the  fecond  power,  multiply  the  two  firft;  for  the  third 
power,  the  three  firft  ;  and  fo  on. 

The  progreflion  of  the  cubes  1,  8,  27,  64,  125,  See.  of 
the  natural  numbers,  1,  z,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  poffeffes  this  re¬ 
markable  property,  that  if  any  number  of  its  terms  what¬ 
ever,  from  the  beginning,  be  added  together,  their  fum 
will  always  be  a  fquare.  Thus,  1  and  8  make  9  ;  if  we  add 
to  this  fum  27,  we  lhall  have  36,  which  is  ftill  a  fquare  num¬ 
ber;  and  if  we  add  64,  we  (hall  have  100,  and  fo  on. 

Legendre  has  demonftrated,  that  “  Neither  the  fum  nor 
the  difference  of  two  biquadratics  can  be  equal  to  a  fquare.” 
Alfo,  that  “  Neither  the  fum  nor  the  difference  of  two 
cubes  can  be  equal  to  a  cube.”  The  latter  of  thefe  pro¬ 
perties  is  only  a  particular  cafe  of  Fermat’s  general  pro- 
pofition,  which  may  be  thus  briefly  exprefled  :  “  Neither 
the  fum  nor  the  difference  of  any  two  equal  powers  above 
the  fecond  can  be  equal  to  a  power  of  the  fame  dimenfion ; 
or  the  equation  x’,±?/*=z’'  is  always  impoflible  in  integers, 
when  n  is  greater  than  2.” 

Compofite  Numbers  are  thofe  which  are  produced  by  the 
multiplication  of  two  or  more  integral  faftors  ;  or  that 
may  be  divided  in(o  two  or  more  equal  integral  parts, 
each  greater  than  unity. 

Prime  Numbers,  on  the  contrary,  are  fuch  as  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  multiplication  of  any  integral  factors,  or 
which  cannot  be  divided  by  any  number  greater  than  unity. 

Thefe  numbers  have  formed  a  fubjeft  of  inveftigation 
and  inquiry  from  the  earlieft  traces  of  arithmetic  to  the 
prefent  time  ;  either  with  a  view  of  finding  them,  or  fe- 
lefting  them  from  the  common  feries  of  numbers,  or  for 
inveftigating  certain  properties  which  are  peculiar  to  them. 
Eratofthenes  is  the  firft  author  amongrt  the  ancients  who 
attempted  the  former  problem,  which  led  him  to  the  in¬ 
vention 
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vention  of  what  lie  called  his  v-ov.y.i w,  or  ficve ;  by  which 
lie  excluded  from  the  general  feries  tbofe  that  were  compa- 
J:le,  and  confequently  the  remaining  numbers  were  prime. 

The  principle  of  this  method  confided,  firft,  in  -writing 
down  every  odd  number  from  i  to  any  extent  propofed, 
and  then  pointing  off  every  3d,  5th,  7th,  See.  numbers, 
each  of  which  would  neceffarily  be  compofite,  and  thofe 
which  remained  without  points,  prime  numbers.  Let 
there  be  written,  for  example,  the  following  feries: 


I 

3 

s 

7 

9 

1 1 

13 

15 

17 

19 

2  I 

23 

25 

27 

29 

3i 

33 

35 

37 

39 

41 

43 

45 

47 

49 

5i 

53 

55 

57 

59 

Ci 

63 

65 

67 

69 

7i 

73 

75 

77 

79 

8*1 

83 

8j 

8*7 

89 

91 

93 

95 

97 

99 

We  begin  with  the  firft  prime  number  3,  and  over  every 
third  number  from  3  a  point  is  placed  ;  each  of  thefe  num¬ 
bers  being  divifible  by  3,  as  9,  15,  21,  See.  Then,  from  5, 
o  point  is  placed  over  every  fifth  number;  thefe  being  di¬ 
vifible  by.  5,  as  15,  25,  35,  &c.  Again,  from  7,  every  Se¬ 
venth  number  is  pointed  in  the  fame  manner,  fuch  as  21, 
35,  49,  &c.  And  having  done  this,  all  that  remain  with¬ 
out  points  in  the  above  feries  are  primes  ;  for  there  is  no 
prime  number  between  7  and  3/ 100;  and  it  is  ufelefs  try¬ 
ing  any  prime  humber  greater  than  the  fquare-root  of  the 
number  propofed,  which  w-e  have  fuppofed  here  to  be  100. 
Adding,  therefore,  to  the  above  the  prime  number  2, 
which  is  the  only  even  prime  number,  we  fliail  have, 

3.  S.  7,  11,  13,  17,  19,  23,  29,  31,  37,  41,  43,  47,  53,  59, 
61, 67,  71,  73,  79,  83,  89,  97,  which  are  the  primenumbers 
under  100. 

Such  was  the  method  purfued  by  Eratofthenes;  and  the 
fame,  aided  probably  by  fome  mechanical  contrivance,  has 
been  adopted  by  modern  authors.  Of  thefe,  Vega  lias 
publifhed  a  table  of  prime  numbers  to  400,000 ;  and  a  work 
lately  publifiied  in  Holland,  not  only  contains  the  prime 
numbers  up  to  1,000,000,  but  alfo  the  faftors  of  all  com¬ 
pofite  numbers  to  the  fame  extent;  a  performance  which, 
it  muft  be  allowed,  difplays  the  induitry  of  its  author  to 
much  more  advantage  than  either  his  genius  or  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

it  is  obvious,  from  what  is  flated  above,  that  this  me¬ 
thod  cannot  be  employed  for  afeertaining  whether  any 
propofed  number  be  a  prime,  without  going  through  the 
whole  procefs  up  to  the  fame  extent ;  the  dcfideratum, 
therefore,  of  modern  mathematicians,  has  been  todifeover 
fome  rule,  whereby  any  propofed  number  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  a  prime  or  compofite  number ;  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  not  fucceeded.  Others,  again,  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  find  fome  formula,  as  .r2  +  r4-4i,  .r2-{-:r4-i  7, 
&c.  which  fhall  contain  prime  numbers  only, 
whatever  value  may  be  given  to  x;  but  neither  in  this 
have  they  been  more  fuccefsful.  It  is  in  faft  demonftra- 
ble,  that  no  fuch  formula  can  be  found ;  though  fome  for¬ 
mula  of  this  kind  are  remarkable  forthe  numberof  primes 
included  in  them.  Thus,  the  firft  of  thofe  given  above,  by 
making  fucceftively  a—o,  1,2,  3,  See.  will  give  a  feries,  the 
firft  forty  terms  of  which  are  prime  numbers;  the  fecond, 
in  the  fame  way,  gives  feventeen  of  its  firft  terms  prime; 
and  the  latter,  twenty-nine.  Thefe  cafes  (how  the  great 
danger  of  induftive  conclulions  in  mathematical  invefti- 
gations  ;  for  it  will  feldom  happen  that  we  have  greater 
reafon  to  draw'  a  general  conclufion,  on  thofe  principles, 
than  in  the  feries  above  mentioned.  It  was  doubtlefs  by 
not  being  fufficiently  guarded  on  this  point,  that  led 
Fermat,  the  father  of  the  prefent  theory  of  numbers,  to 
affert  that  2*  +  i  would  always  be  a  prime  number,  while 
x  was  taken  forany  terrain  the  feries,  1,  2,  22,  23,  See.  but 
Euler  found  that  it  failed  in  the  cafe  x—^2,  which  gives 
a*  2  +  1=641X670041 7. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  with  refpeft  to  what  i3 
ftated  above,  viz.  that  no  rule  has  yet  been  found  for  af- 


certaming  whether  a  given  number  be  prime  or  not ;  that 
this  is  only  meant  with  reference  to  a  ready  method ;  for, 
in  fa <51,  it  we  divide  a  number  fucceftively  by  all  prime 
numbers  lets  than  the  fquare-root  of  itfelf,  and  no  one  of 
them  will  divide  it  without  a  remainder,  that  number  is  a 
prime,  which,  though  long  and  tedious,  may  be  called  a 
rule  for  that  purpofe ;  there  are  alfo  other  rules  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  quadratic  forms  of  prime  numbers,  but  they 
are  all  extremely  laborious  for  large  numbers.  Waring, 
in  his  Meditationes  Algebraicse,  gives  alfo  a  rule  for  this 
purpofe,  which  he  informs  us  is  due  to  fir  John  Wilfon, 
and  which,  confidered  in  ahji radio,  is  certanly  as  complete 
as  can  be  defired.  This  is  as  follows  s  If  n  be  a  prime 
number,  then  the  continued  prod u ft  (r,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c. 
ji— i)-|-i,  will  be  divifible  by  n.  And,  as  this  property 
belongs  exclufively  to  prime  numbers,  nothing  can  be 
more  complete  ;  but  unfortunately,  the  great  magnitude 
of  the  produft  renders  it  totally  ufelefs  as  a  practical  rule. 

Prime  numbers,  the  number  2  excepted,  can  never  be 
even,  nor  can  any  of  them  terminate  in  5,  except  5  itfelf; 
hence  it  follows,  that  except  thofe  contained  in  the  firft 
period  of  ten,  they  muft  neceffarily  terminate  in  1  or  3,  or 
7  or  9.  Another  curious  property  of  prime  numbers  is, 
that  every  fuch  number,  2  and  3  excepted,  if  increafed  or 
dirninilhed  by  unity,  is  divifible  by  6.  This  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  feen  in  any  numbers  taken  at  pleafure,  as  5,  7,  1 1,  1 3, 
1 7>  19,  23,  29,  31,  &c.  But  the  inverfe  of  this  is  not  true  ; 
for  every  number  which,  when  increafed  or  ftiminifned 
by  unity,  is  divifible  by  6,  is  not  neceffarily  a  prime  num¬ 
ber.  .  Indeed  we  have  already  laid,  that  no  ready  and  eafy 
rule  is  yet  known  (as  the  above  would  be,  if  the  inverfe  of 
it  would  hold)  for  the  difeovery  of  prime  numbers. 

The  number  of  primes  is  infinite  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
them,  under  any  given  number  N,  is  very  nearly  expreffed 
N 


by  the  formula 


as  may  be  verified  by 


hyp.  log.  N — 1-08366 
means  of  the  following  Table,  which  contains  the  number 
of  the  primes,  under  and  between  certain  periods,  from 
1  to  400,000.  But,  for  the  demonftration  of  it,  we  muft 
refer  to  part  iii.  of  Legendre’s  Effai  fur  la  Theorie  des 
Nombres, 


IOOOO 

the  number  of  primes 

is  1230 

20000 

- 

- 

2263 

30000 

- 

3246 

40000 

- 

- 

4204 

50000 

- 

5134 

60000 

- 

6058 

70000 

- 

- 

6936 

80000 

* 

7837 

9OOOO 

- 

871 3 

100000 

- 

9592 

I 50000 

- 

- 

13849 

200000 

- 

17984 

25OOOO 

22045 

300000 

- 

- 

25998 

35OOOO 

-• 

29977 

400000 

** 

33861 

Between  10000  and  20000  number  of  primes  1033 


20000 

30000 

- 

- 

983 

30000 

40000 

- 

- 

958 

40000 

50000 

- 

- 

930 

50000 

60000 

- 

- 

924 

60000 

T70000 

- 

- 

878 

70000 

*5£oooo 

- 

- 

901 

80000 

90000 

- 

- 

876 

100000 

150000 

- 

4257 

j  50000 

200000 

- 

- 

4i33 

200000 

25OOCO 

- 

- 

4061 

250000 

300000 

- 

3953 

300000 

3  5OOOO 

- 

- 

3979 

350000 

400000 

3884 

Pcrfett  Numbers. — If  prime  numbers  are  very  numerous, 
perfeft  numbers,  which  are  deduced  from  them,  are  very 
few.  A  perfeft  number  is  that  which  is  equal  to  the  fum 
1  of 
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of  all  its  divifors.  or  aliquot  parts;  thus  6=14-2+3  ;  or 
£=■!+.■§+!;  therefore  6  is  a  perfect  number.  The  num¬ 
ber  28  pofreiTes  the  fame  properry;  for  its  aliquot  parts 
are  r,  2,  4,  7,  14,  the  firm  of  which  is  28. 

To  find  all  the  perfect  numbers  of  a  numerical  pro- 
greffion,  take  the  double  progrefiion  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64, 
128,  256,  512,  1024,  2048,  4096,  8192,  &c.  and  examine 
thofe  terms  of  it  which,  when  diminished  by  unity,  are 
orime  numbers.  Thofe  to  which  this  property  belongs, 
wiil  be  found  to  be  4,  8,  32,  128,  8192  ;  for  thefe  terms, 
when  diminished  by  unity,  are  3,  7,  31,  127,  8191.  Mul¬ 
tiply  therefore  each  of  thefe  numbers  by  that  number  in 
the  geometrical  progrefiion  which  preceded  the  one  from 
which  it  is  deduced;  for  example  3  by  2,  7  by  4,  31  by  16, 
127  by  64,  8191  by  4096,  Sec.  and  the  refult  will  be  6,  28, 
496,  8128,  33550336,  which  are  perfect  numbers.  The 
following  are  all  the  perfect  numbers  at  prefent  known  : 

6  33550336 

28  8589869056 

496  137438691328 

8128  2305843008139952128 

The  difficulty  of  finding  perfeCt  numbers  arifes  out  of  that 
offinding  prime  numbers  of  a  high  value,  which  is  a  very 
laborious  operation.  Euler  afcertained  that  214748347  is 
a  prime  number,  and  this  is  the  greatell  at  prefent  known 
to  be  fuch  ;  and  confequently,  the  lait  of  the  above  perfeft 
-  numbers,  which  depends  upon  it,  is  the  greateft  perfeCt 
number  at  prefent  known,  and,  in  all  probability , the  greateft 
that  ever  will  be  known  :  for,  being  merely  matter  of  cu- 
riofity,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  ever  attempt  to 
find  one  beyond  it.  “  The  rarity  of  perfect  numbers,” 
fays  a  certain  author,  “is  a  fymbol  of  that  perfection.” 
All  the  perfect  numbers  terminate  with  6  or  28,  but  not 
alternately  or  converfely. 

Jmptrfi  ft  Numbers  are  thofe  whofe  aliquot  parts,  added 
together,  make  either  more  or  lefs  than  the  whole.  And 
tiiefe  are  distinguished  into  abundant  and  defective;  an  in- 
ftance  in  the  former  cafe  is  12,  whofe  aliquot  parts,  6,  4,  3, 
2,  1,  make  16;  and,  in  the  latter  cafe,  16,  whofe  aliquot 
parts,  8,  4,  2,  and  1,  make  but  15.  The  number  120  has 
the  property  of  being  equal  to  half  the  fum  of  its  aliquot 
parts,  or  divifors,  viz  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10, 12,  1 5,  20,  24, 
30,  40,  60,  which,  together,  make  240.  The  number,  672, 
is  alfo  equal  to  half  the  fum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  1344. 
Several  other  numbers  of  the  like  kind  may  be  found  ;  and 
fotne  even  which  would  form  only  a  third  or  fourth  of 
the  fum  of  their  aliquot  parts,  or  which  would  be  the 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  of  that  fum  ;  but  what  has 
been  here  faid  will  be  fufficient  to  exercife  thofe  who  are 
fond  of  fuch  refearches. 

Amicable  Numbers,  are  fo  called  on  account  of  a  certain 
property  which  gives  them  a  kind  of  affinity  or  recipro¬ 
city,  and  which  confifts  in  their  being  mutually  equal  to 
the  fum  of  each  other’s  aliquot  parts.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  numbers  220  and  284;  for  220  is  equal  to  the  aliquot 
parrs  of  284,  viz.  1,  2,  4,  71,  142  ;  and,  reciprocally,  284 
is  equal  to  the  aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  :  1,  20,  22,  44, 
55,  1 1«,  of  220. 

Amicable  numbers  may  be  found  by  the  following  me¬ 
thod.  Writedown,  as  in  the  fubjcined  Example,  the  terms 
of  a  double  geometrical  progrefiion,  or  having  the  ratio  2, 
and  beginning  with  2  ;  then  triple  each  of  thefe  terms, 
and  place  thefe  triple  numbers  each  under  that  from  which 
it  has  been  formed  ;  thefe  numbers,  diminiffied  by  unity, 
5,  11,  23,  &c.  if  placed  each  over  its  correfponding  num¬ 
ber  in  the  geometrical  progrefiion,  will  form  a  third  feries 
above  the  latter.  In  the  laft  place,  to  obtain  the  numbers 
of  the  lowed feries  71,  2S7,  See.  multiply  each  of  the  terms 
01  the  feries,  6,  12,  24,  See.  by  the  one  preceding  it,  and 
i'*btra£t  unity  from  the  produCt. 
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1  I 

23 

47 

95 

i9i 

383 

2 

4  ' 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

6 

12 

24 

48 

96 

192 

384 

7i 

287 

1151 

4607 

18431 

73727 
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Take  any  number  of  the  loweft  feries,  for  example  71,  of 
which  its  correfponding  number  in  the  firfi  feries,  viz.  11, 
and  the  one  preceding  the  latter,  viz.  5,  as  well  as  71,  are 
prime  numbers;  multiply  5  by  n,and  the  product,  55,  by  4, 
the  correfponding  term  of  the  geometrical  feries ;  and  the 
lad  product,  220,  will  be  one  of  the  numbers  required. 
The  fecond  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  71 
by  the  fame  number,  4,  which  will  give  284.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  1 1 51,  with  47  and  23,  which  are  prime  numbers,  we 
may  find  two  other  amicable  numbers,  17296  and  18416; 
but  4607  will  not  produce  any  amicable  numbers,  becaufe, 
of  the  two  other  correfponding  numbers,  47  and  95,  the 
latter  is  not  a  prime  number.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
the  number  18431,  becaufe  95  is  among  its  correfponding 
numbers;  but  the  following  number,  73727,  with  383  and 
191,  will  give  two  more  amicable  numbers,  9363584  and 
9437056.  By  thefe  examples  it  may  be  feen,  that,  if  per¬ 
fect  numbers  are  rare,  amicable  numbers  are  much  more 
fo,  the  reafon  of  which  may  be  eafily  conceived. 

Of  Combinations  and  Permutations. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  kind  of  calculations  of  which 
we  are  going  to  treat,  we  ffiail  avail  ourfei  ves  of  a  kind  of 
Table  called  the  Arithmetical  Triangle,  which  is  con- 
ftruCted  in  the  following  manner:  Form  a  row,  A  B,  of 
ten  equal  fquares ;  and  below  it  another,  C  D,  of  the  like 
kind,  but  Shorter  by  one  fquare  on  the  left,  fo  t  hat  it  (hall 
contain  only  nine  fquares  ;  and  continue  in  this  manner 
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always  making  each  fucceffive  row  a  fquare  Shorter.  We 
Shall  thus  have  a  feries  of  fquares  diSpoled  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  rows,  and  terminating  at  each  end  in  a  fingle 
fquare,  fo  as  to  form  a  triangle. 

The  numbers  with  which  the  Table  is  to  be  filled  up, 
mufi-  be  difpofed  in  the  following  manner:  In  each  of 
the  fquares  of  the  firfi:  row,  AB,  inferibe  unity,  as  well  ns 
in  each  of  thofe  on  the  diagonal  AE.  Then  add  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  firll  fquare  of  the  row,  CD,  which  is  unity,  to 
that  in  the  fquare  immediately  above  it,  and  write  down 
the  fum,  2,  in  the  following  Iquare.  Add  this  number,  in 
the  like  manner,  to  that  in  the  Square  above  it,  which 
will  give  3,  and  write  it  down  in  the  next  Iquare.  By 
thefe  means,  we  (hall  have  the  feries  of  the  natural  num¬ 
bers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  The  fame  method  mufi  be  followed 
to  fill  up  the  other  horizontal  rows  ;  that  is  to  fay,  each 
fquare  ought  always  to  contain  the  fum  of  the  number  in 
the  preceding  fquare  of  the  fame  row,  and  that  which  is 
immediately  above  it.  Thus,  the  number  15,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  fifth  fquare  of  the  third  row,  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  10,  which  Stands  in  the  preceding  fquare,  and  of  5, 
which  is  in  the  fquare  above  it.  The  cale  is  the  fame  with 
21,  which  is  the  fum  of  1 5  and  6  ;  with  35,  in  the  fourth 
row,  which  is  the  fum  of  15  and  20  ;  See. 

The  firfi  property  of  this  Table  is,  that  it  contains,  in 
4  M  its 
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its  horizontal  rows,  the  natural,  triangular,  pyramidal, 
Sec.  numbers  ;  for,  in  the  fecond,  we  have  the  natural 
numbers,  i,  z,  3,  4,  See.  in  the  third,  the  triangular  num¬ 
bers,  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  &c.  in  the  fourth,  the  pyramidals  of 
the  firfl  order,  1,  4,  10,  20,  35,  See.  in  the  fifth,  the  pyra- 
midals  of  thefecond  order,  1,  5,  15,  33,  70,  See.  This  is  a 
neceflary  confequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Table 
is  formed  ;  for  it  may  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  in  each  fquare  is  always  the  fum  of  thofe  which  fill  the 
preceding  fquares  on  the  left,  in  the  row  immediately 
above.  The  tame  numbers  will  be  found  in  the  rows  pa¬ 
rallel  te>  the  diagonal,  or  the  hypothenufe  of  the  triangle. 
But  a  property  flill  more  remarkable,  which  can  be  com¬ 
prehended  only  by  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted 
with  algebra,  is,  that  the  perpendicular  rows  exhibit  the 
co-efficients  belonging  to  the  different  members  of  any 
power  to  which  a  binomial,  as  a-\-b,  can  be  raifed.  The 
third  row  contains  thofe  of  the  three  members  of  the 
fquare;  the  fourth,  thofe  of  the  four  members  of  the 
cube;  the  fifth,  thofe  of  the  five  members  of  the  biqua¬ 
drate. 

By  combinations,  are  underftood  the  various  ways  that 
different  things,  the  number  of  which  is  known,  can  be 
cholen  orfeledled,  taking  them  one  by  one,  two  by  two, 
three  by  three,  Sec.  without  regard  to  their  order.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  it  were  required  to  know  in  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  the  four  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  could  be  arranged, 
taking  them  two  and  two,  it  may  be  readily  feen  that  we 
can  form  with  them  the  following  combinations,  ab,  ac, 
od,  be,  bd,  cd;  four  things,  therefore,  may  be  combined, 
two  and  two,  fix  different  ways.  Three  of  thefe  letters 
may  be  combined  four  ways,  nbc,  abd,  acd,  bed;  hence 
the  combinations  of  four  things,  taken  three  and  three, 
are  only  four. 

In  combinations  properly  fo  called,  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  order  of  the  things  ;  and  for  this  reafon  we 
have  made  no  mention  of  the  following  combinations, 
ba,  ca,  da,  cb,  db,  dc.  If,  for  example,  four  tickets,  marked 
a,  b,  c,  d,  were  put  into  a  hat,  and  any  one  fhould  bet  to 
draw  out  the  tickets  a  and  d,  either  by  taking  two  at  one 
time,  or  taking  one  after  another,  it  would  be  of  no  im¬ 
portance  whether  a  fhould  be  drawn  firfl  or  lafl ;  the  com¬ 
binations  cd  or  da  ought  therefore  to  be  here  confidered 
only  as  one. 

But,  if  any  one  fhould  bet  to  draw  out  a  the  firfl  time, 
and  d  the  fecond,  the  cafe  would  be  very  different ;  and 
it  would  be  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  order  in  which 
thefe  four  letters  may  be  taken  and  arranged  together 
two  and  two ;  it  may  be  eafily  feen,  that  the  different  ways 
are  12  ;  ab,  ba,  ac,  ca,  ad,  da,  be,  cb,  bd,  db,  cd,  dc.  In  like 
manner,  thefe  four  letters  might  be  combined  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  three  and  three,  24  ways,  as  abc,  acb,  bac,  bca, 
cab,  eba,  adb,  abd,  dba,  dab,  bad,  bda,  acd,  adc,  dac,  dca,  cad, 
eda,  bed,  die,  eld,  bde,  cbd,  deb.  This  is  what  is  called  per¬ 
mutation,  and  change  of  order. 

Merfenne  gives  us  the  combination  of  all  the  notes  and 
founds  in  mufic,  as  far  as  fixty-four  ;  the  fum  whereof 
amounts  to  ninety  figures,  or  places. 

The  number  of  poffible  combinations  of  the  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  taken  firfl  two  by  two,  then 
three  by  three.  See.  according  to  Mr.  Preftet’s  calculation, 
amounts  to  1391724288887252999425128493402200. 

Prob.  I.  Any  number  of  things  whatever  being  given ;  to 
determine  in  how  many  ways  they  may  be  combined  two  and 
two,  three  and  three,  fyc.  without  regard  to  order. — This 
problem  may  be  eafily  folved  by  making  life  of  the  arith¬ 
metical  triangle.  Thus,  if  there  are  eight  things  to  be 
combined  three  and  three,  we  mult  take  the  ninth  vertical 
row,  or  in  all  cales  that  row  the  order  of  which  is  expreffed 
by  a  number  exceeding  by  unity  the  number  of  things  to 
be'combined  ;  then  the  fourth  horizontal  row,  or  that  the 
order  of  which  is  greater  by  unity  than  the  number  of 
the  things  to  be  taken  together;  and  in  the  common  fquare 
of  both  will  be  found  the  number  of  the  combinations 
required,  which,  in  the  prefent  example,  will  be  56. 


BEK. 

But,  as  an  arithmetical  triangle  may  not  always  be  at 
hand,  or  as  the  number  of  things  to  be  combined  may  be 
too  great  to  be  found  in  fuch  a  table,  the  following  fimpie 
method  may  be  employed.  The  number  of  the  things  to 
be  combined,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
taken,  viz.  two  and  two,  or  three  and  three.  Sec.  being 
given  :  .  Form  two  arithmetical  progrelfions,  one  in  which 
the  terms  go  on  decreafing  by  unity,  beginning  with  the 
given  number  of  things  to  be  combined;  and  the  other 
confining  of  the  feries  of  the  natural  numbers,  1,2,  3,  4, 
Sec.  Then  take  from  each  as  many  terms  as  there  are 
things  to  be  arranged  together  in  the  propofed  combina¬ 
tion.  Multiply  together  the  terms  of  the  firfl  progreffion, 
and  do  the  fame  with  thofe  of  tiie  fecond.  In  the  lafl 
place,  divide  the  firfl  product  by  the  fecond,  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  number  of  the  combinations  required. 

Ex.  1.  In  how  many  ways  can  90  things  be  combined , 
taking  them  two  and  twol — According  to  the  above  rule 
we  mufl  multiply  90  by  89,  and  divide  the  produdl,  8010, 
by  the  produdl  of  1  and  2,  that  is,  2  ;  the  quotient,  4005, 
will  be  the  number  of  the  combinations  refulting  from 
90  things  taken  two  and  two. 

Should  it  be  required,  in  hoiv  many  ways  the  fame 
things  can  be  combined  three  and  three,  the  problem  may 
be  anfwered  with  equal  eafe  ;  for  we  have  only  to  multi¬ 
ply  together  90,  89,  88,  and  to  divide  the  produdl,  704880, 
by  that  of  the  three  numbers  1,2,  3  ;  the  quotient,  1 1 7480, 
will  be  the  number  required.  In  like  manner,  it  will  be 
found,  that  90  things  rhay  be  combined,  by  four  and  four, 
2555t9°  ways;  for,  if  the  produdl  of  90,  89,  88,  and  87,  be 
divided  by  24,  the  produdl  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  we  fhall  have  the 
above  refill t.  In  the  lafl  place,  if  it  be  required,  what 
number  of  combinations  the  fame  90  things,  taken  five 
and  five,  are  fufceptible  of,  it  will  be  found,  by  following 
the  rule,  that  the  anlwer  is  43949268. 

Ex.  2.  Wereitafked,  how  many  conjundlions  the  feven 
planets  could  form  with  each  other,  two  and  two,  we  might 
reply  21  ;  for,  according  to  the  general  rule,  if  we  multi¬ 
ply  7  by  6,  which  will  give  42,  and  divide  that  number  by 
the  produdl  of  1  and  2,  that  is,  2,  the  quotient  will  be  21. 

If  we  wifhed  to  know  the  number  of  all  the  conjunc¬ 
tions  poffible  of  thefe  feven  planets,  two  and  two,  three 
and  three.  Sec.  by  finding  feparately  the  number  of  the 
conjundlions  two  and  two,  then  thofe  of  three  and  three, 
Sec.  and  adding  them  together,  it  will  be  feen  that  they 
amount  to  120.  The  fame  relult  might  be  obtained,  by 
adding  the  feven  terms  of  the  double  geometrical  pro¬ 
greffion,  1,  2,4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  which  will  give  127.  But 
from  this  number  we  mufl  dedudl  7,  becaufe,  when  we 
fpeak  of  the  conjundlions  of  a  planet,  it  is  evident  that  two 
of  them,  at  leafl,  mull  be  united;  and  the  number  127 
comprehends  all  the  ways  in  which  leven  things  can  be 
taken,  one  and  one,  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  & c.  In 
the  prefent  example,  therefore,  wre  mufl  dedudl  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  things  taken  one  and  one  ;  for  a  fingle  planet 
cannot  form  a  conjundlion. 

Prob.  II.  Any  number  of  things  being  given;  to  find  in 
how  many  ways  they  can  be  arranged. — This  problem  may 
be  eafily  folved,  by  following  the  method  of  indudlion  ; 
for,  1  ft.  One  thing,  a,  can  be  arVanged  only  in  one  way; 
in  this  cafe,  therefore,  the  number  of  arrangements  is  —  i. 
2d.  Two  things  maybe  arranged  together  two  ways;  for, 
with  the  letters  a  and  b,  we  can  form  the  arrangements  ab 
and  ba  ;  the  number  of  arrangements,  therefore,  is  equal 
to  2,  or  the  produdl  of  1  and  2.  3d.  The  arrangements 
of  three  things,  a,  b,  c,  are  in  number  fix  ;  for,  ab  can  form 
with  c,  the  third,  three  different  ones,  bac,  bca,  eba,  and 
there  can  be  no  more.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  re¬ 
quired  number  is  equal  to  the  preceding  multiplied  by  3, 
or  to  the  produdl  of  1,  2,  3.  4th.  If  we  add  a  fourth  thing, 
for  inftance,  d,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each  of  the  preceding 
arrangements  may  be  combined  with  this  fourth  tiling 
four  ways,  the  above  number,  6,  mufl  be  multiplied  by  4,  to 
obtain  that  of  the  arrangements  refulting  from  fourthings  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  number  will  be  24,  or  the  produdl  of 
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t,  3,  3,  4.  It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  farther  on  this  fubjeft; 
for  it  may  be  eafily  feen  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of 
the  things  given,  the  number  of  the  arrangements  they  are 
fufceptible  of  may  be  found,  by  multiplying  together  as 
many  terms  of  the  natural  arithmetical  progreflion  as  there 
are  things  propofed.  This  is  the  bafis  of  the  large  Table 
we  (hall  infert  prefently. 

It  may  fometimes  happen  that,  of  the  things  propofed, 
one  of  them  is  repeated,  as  a,  a,  b,c.  In  this  cafe,  where 
two  of  the  four  things  propofed  are  the  fame,  it  will  be 
found,  that  they  are  fufceptible  only  of  12  arrangements, 
inftead  of  24;  and  that  five,  where  two  are  the  fame,  can 
form  only  60,  inltead  of  120.  But,  if  three  of  four  things 
were  the  fame,  there  would  be  only  4  combinations  inftead 
of  245  and  five  things,  if  three  of  .them  were  the  fame, 
would  give  only  20,  inftead  of  120,  or  a  fixth  part.  But, 
as  the  arrangements  of  which  two  things  are  fufceptible 
amount  to  2,  and  as  thofe  which  can  be  formed  with 
three  things  are  6,  we  may  thence  deduce  the  following 
Rule  :  In  any  number  of  things,  of  which  the  different 
arrangements  are  required,  if  one  of  them  be  feveral  times 
repeated,  divide  the  number  of  arrangements,  found  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  rule,  by  that  of  the  arrangements 
which  would  be  given  by  the  things  repeated,  if  they  were 
different,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  required. 

Again,  in  the  number  of  things,  the  different  arrange¬ 
ments  of  which  are  required,  if  there  are  feveral  of  them 
which  occur  feveral  times,  one  twice  for  example,  and  an¬ 
other  three  times;  nothing  will  be  neceflary,  but  to  find 
the  number  of  the  arrangements,  according  to  the  general 
rule,  and  then  to  divide  it  by  the  product  of  the  numbers 
expreffing  the  arrangements  which  each  of  the  things- re¬ 
peated  would  be  fulceptible  of,  if,  inftead  of  being  the- 
fame,  they  were  different.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as 
the  things  which  occur  twice  would  be  fufceptible  of  two 
arrangements,  if  they  were  different;  and  as  thofe  which 
occur  thrice  would,  under  the  like  circumllances,  give 
fix  ;  we  mult  multiply  6  by  2,  and  the  produft,  12,  will  be 
the  number,  by  which  that,  found  according  to  the  general 
rule,  ought  to  be  divided.  Thus,  for  example,  the  five 
letters  a,  a,  b,  b,  b,  can  bearranged  only  10  different  ways  ; 
for,  if  they  were  different,  they  would  give  120  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  but,  as  one  of  them  occurs  twice,  and  another 
thrice,  120  mull  be  divided  by  the  product  of  2  and  6,  or 
12,  which  will  give  10. 

By  obferving  the  precepts  given  for  the  folution  of  this 
problem,  the  following  queftions  may  be  refolved. 

1.  A  club  of  J'even  perfons  agreed  to  dine  together,  evert / 
day  fuccejfively,  as  long  as  they  could  Jit  down  to  table  diffe¬ 
rently  arranged.  How  many  dinners  would  be  neceffary  for 
that  purpoj'e? — It  may  be  eafily  found,  that  the  required 
number  is  5040,  which  would  require  13  years  and  more 
than  9  months. 

2.  The  different  anagrams  which  can  be  formed  with 
any  word,  may  be  found  in  like  manner.  Thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  it  be  required,  how  many  different  words  can  be 
formed  with  the  four  letters  of  the  word  AMOR,  which 
will  give  all  the  poftible  anagrams  of  it,  we  fhall  find  that 
they  amount  to  24,  or  the  continued  product  of  1,  a,  3,  4. 


We  fhall  here  give 

them  in  their  regular 

order : 

AMOR 

MORA 

ORAM 

RAMO 

AMRO 

MOAR 

ORMA  « 

RAOM 

AOMR 

MROA 

OARM 

RM  AO 

AORM 

MRAO 

OAMR 

RMOA 

ARMO 

MAOR 

OMR  A 

ROAM 

AROM 

MARO 

OMAR 

ROMA 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Latin  anagrams  of  the  word 
amor,  are  in  number  feven,  viz.  Roma,  mora,  maro,  oram, 
ramo,  anno,  orma.  But,  if  in  the  propofed  word,  one  or 
more  letters  were  repeated,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  fol¬ 
low  the  preceptsalready  given.  Thus,  the  word  Leopoldus, 
where  the  letter  l  and  the  letter  o  both  occur  twice,  is  fuf¬ 
ceptible  of  only  90720  different  arrangements,  or  ana¬ 


grams,  inftead  of  3628800,  which  it  vfould  form  if  none 
of  the  letters  were  repeated  ;  for,  according  to  the  before- 
mentioned  rule,  we  niuft  divide  this  number  by  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  2  by  2,  or  4,  which  will  give  90720.  The  word 
JludioJ'us,  where  the  u  occurs  twice  and  the  s  thrice,  is 
fufceptible  of  only  30240  arrangements;  for,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  9  letters  it  contains,  which  are  in  number 
3628800,  mult  be  divided  by  the  produft  of  2  and  6,  or 
twelve,  and  the  quotient  will  be  30240. 

In  this  manner  may  be  found  the  number  of  all  the 
poftible  anagrams  of  any  word  whatever;  but  it  mull  be 
oblerved,  that,  however  few  be  the  letters  of  which  a  word 
is  compofed,  the  number  of  the  arrangements  thence  re- 
fulting  will  be  fo  great  as  to  require  confiderable  labour 
to  find  them.  Hence  the  utility  of  a  Table. 

3.  How  many  ways  can  the  following  verje  be  varied,  with¬ 
out  deftroying  the  meaj'ure:  “  Tot  tibi  J'unt  dotes,  Virgo, 
quot  Jidera  ccelo ?" — This  verfe,  the  production  of  a  devout 
Jefuit  of  Louvaine,  named  father  Bauhuys,  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  great  number  ofarrangements  of  which 
it  is  fufceptible,  without  the  laws  of  quantity  being  vio¬ 
lated  ;  and  various  mathematicians  have  exerciled  or 
amufed  themfelves  with  findingout  thenumber.  Erycius 
Puteanus  took  the  trouble  to  give  an  enumeration  of  them 
in  forty-eight  pages,  making  them  amount  to  1022,  or  the 
number  of  the  ltars  comprehended  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  ancient  aftronomers  ;  and  he  very  devoutly  obierves, 
that  the  arrangements  of  thefe  words  as  much  exceed  the 
above  number  as  “  the  perfeCfions  of  the  Virgin  exceed 
that  of  the  ftars.”  Father  Preftet,  in  the  firft  edition  of 
his  Elements  of  the  Mathematics,  fays,  that  this  verfe  is 
fufceptible  of  2196  variations  ;  but,  in  the  1'econd  edition, 
he  extends-the  number  to  3276.  Dr.  Wallis,  in  the  edition 
of  his  Algebra  printed  at  Oxford  in  1693,  makes  them 
amount  to  3096.  But  none  of  them  has  exadily  hit  the 
truth,  as  has  been  remarked  by  James  Bernoulli,  in  his 
Ars  Conjcftandi.  This  author  lays,  that  the  different 
combinations  of  the  above  verfe,  leaving  out  the  fpondees, 
and  admitting  thofe  which  have  no  csefura,  amount  ex¬ 
actly  to  3312.  The  method  by  which  the  enumeration 
was  made,  may  be  feen  in  the  above  work. 

The  fame  queftion  has  been  propofed  refpefting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verfe  of  Thomas  Lanfius:  Mars,  mors,  for s,  lis, 
vis,jlyx,  pus,  nox,fex,  mala,  crux,  fraus.  It  may  be  eafily 
found,  retaining  the  word  mala  in  the  autepenultima 
place,  in  order  to  preferve  the  meafure,  that  this  verfe  is 
fulceptible  of  39916800  different  arrangements. 

Prob.  III.  Of  the  combinations  which  may  be  formed  with 
fquares  divided  by  a  diagonal  into  two  differently -coloured 
triangles. — We  are  told  by  father  Sebaltian  Truchet,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a  memoir  printed 
among  thofe  of  the  year  1704,  that  having  feen,  during 
the  courfe  of  a  tour  which  he  made  to  the  canal  of  Orleans, 
fome  fquare  porcelain  tiles,  divided  by  a  diagonal  into 
two  triangles  of  different  colours,  deftined  for  paving  a 
chapel  and  fome  apartments,  he  was  induced  to  try  in 
how  many  different  ways  they  could  be  joined  fide  by  fide, 
in  order  to  form  different  figures.  In  the  firft  place,  it 
may  be  readily  feen  that  a  fingle  fquare,  according  to  its 
pofition,  can  form  four  different  figures;  which,  however, 
may  be  reduced  to  two,  as  there  is  no  other  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  the  third,  or  between  the  fecond  and 
the  fourth,  than  what  arifes  from  the  tranfpofition  of  the 
fliaded  triangle  into  the  place  of  the  white  one. 

Now,  if  two  of  thefe  fquares  be  combined  together, 
the  refult  will  be  64  different  ways  of  arrangement;  for, 
in  that  of  two  fquares,  one  of  them  may  be  made  to  al- 
fume  four  different  lituations,  in  each  of  which  the  other 
may  be  changed  16  times.  The  refult,  therefore,  will  be 
64  combinations.  We  muft  however  oblerve,  with  father 
Sebaftian  himfelf,  that  one  half  of  thele  combinations 
are  only  a  repetition  of  the  other  in  a  contrary  direction, 
which  reduces  them  to  32  ;  and,  if  attention  were  not 
paid  to  fituation,  they  might  be  reduced  to  10. 
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In  like  manner,  we  might  combine  three,  four,  five,  &c. 
fquares,  together  ;  and  in  that  cafe  it  would  be  found,  that 
tliree  fquares  are  capable  of  forming  128  figures,  that  four 
could  form  256,  &c.  The  immenfe  variety  of  compart¬ 
ments  which  arife,  in  this  manner,  from  fo  fmall.a  num¬ 
ber  of  elements,  is  really  afionifhins.  Father  Sebaftian 
gives  thirty  different  kinds,  feleffed  from  a  hundred ;  and 
thefe  even  are  only  a  veryfmall  part  of  thefe  which  might 
be  formed. 

In  confequence  of  Sebaftian’s  memoir,  father  Douat, 
one  of  his  affociates,  was  induced  to  purfue  this  f'ubjeft 
ftill  farther,  and  to  publifh,  in  the  year  1722,  a  large  work, 
in  which  it  is  confidered  in  a  different  manner.  In  this 
work  it  may  be  feen,  that  four  fquares,  each  divided  into 
two  triangles  of  different  colours,  repeated  and  changed 
in  every  manner  poffible,  are  capable  of  forming  256  dif¬ 
ferent  figures;  and  that  thefe  figures  themfelves,  taken 
two  and  two,  three  and  three,  and  fo  on,  will  form  a  pro¬ 
digious  multitude  of  compartments,  engravings  of  which 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  book. 

It  is  rather  furprifing  that  this  idea  fhould  have  been 
fo  little  employed  in  architecture ;  as  it  might  furnifh  an 
uiexhauftible  fource  of  variety  in  pavements,  and  other 
works  of  the  like  kind.  However  this  may  be,  it  forms 
the  objeft  of  a  paftime,  called  by  the  French  Jen  rln  Par¬ 
quet.  The.  inftrurnent  employed  for  this  paftime,  confifts 
of  a  fmall  table,  having  a  border  round  if,  and  capable  of 
receiving ,64.,  or  100,  fmall  fquares, each  divided  into  two  tri¬ 
angles  of  different  colours, with  which  peopleamufe  them¬ 
felves  in  endeavouring  to  form  agreeable  combinations. 

"The  poffible  permutations,  or  changes  of  fituation,  in 
a  fmall  number,  as  3  or  4.,  muft  be  obvious  enough  at  firft 
fight  ;  but,  where  the  number  is  very  confiderable,  no¬ 
thing  fhort  of  mathematical  demonftration  is  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  the  mind  refpefting  the  wonderful  variability  of 
thefe  numbers.  To  give  this  demonftration,  the  matter 
is  now  reduced  to  a  tabular  fyftem  in  the  annexed  pyramid 
of  figures  ;  the  rationale  of  which  may  he  underftood  by 
the  three  firft  digits,  1, 2,  3,  whofl  relative  placesat  prefent 
-are  ir.  their  natural  or  arithmetical  order,  but  neverthelefs 
are  fufceptible  of  five  permutations,  confequently  they  are 
liable  to  be  placed  in  fix  different  pofitions,  conftantly  in- 
creafing,  thus,  123,  132,  213,  231,  312,  or  321,  whofe 
changes  can  go  no  farther,  becaufe  every  figure  has  been 
aflbeiated  with  all  the  others  in  every  poflible  way.  The 
fame  thing  has  been  fhown,  at  p.  314.,  with  the  four  firft 
digits ;  and  let  us  repeat,  that  the  changes  are  to  be 
made  into  funis  which  are  conftantly  increafing  by  indi¬ 
vidual  and  gradual  receffion,  until  at  laft  the  order  of 
them  is  completely  inverted  ;  and  the  only  fatisfaftory 
way  of  effecting  and  infuring  all  thefe  variations  without 
danger  of  repetition  is,  not  by  promifeuous  changes,  but 
by  this  grartus;  from  the  order  of  which,  the  following 
plain  Scholinm  may  be  deduced,  in  permuting  of  figures  : 
That  the  units  and  tens  (changing  alternately)  keep  their 
places  only  once;  the  hundreds  twice;  thoufands  fix  times  ; 
tens  of  ditto  twenty-four  times  ;  hundreds  of  ditto  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  times  ;  &c.  and,  by  dividing  any  permu¬ 
tation  by  its  own  multiplying  index,  this  may  be  found 
to  any  extent,  as  a  quotient.  But  all  thefe  quotients  are 
found  alfo  by  infpebtion  only,  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
multipliers  in  that  half  of  the  pyramid. 

The  fame  mode  of  procedure  is  to  be  adopted  with  any 
greater  fum  of  digits,  numbers,  or  letters;  when  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  permutations  or  changes  increafe  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  accumulating  numbers,  combined 
with  all  the  previous  ones ;  whofe  increments  are  conti¬ 
nually  multiplied  into  all  the  produ&s  of  all  the  foregoing- 
numbers,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  Table  (which  is  given 
entire,  to  elucidate  this  aftonifhing  power)  ;  and  where, 
though  the  firft  digit,  card,  & c.  has  but  one  relative  place, 
or  rather  no  relativeat  all,  buta  fixed  and  abfolute  place; 
yet  two  may  be  tranflccatcd,  as  1,  2,  or  2,  1 ;  and  three, 
as  feen  above,  into  fix  places.  Alfo  twelve  will  admit  of 
479001600  changes.  Again;  if  a  party  of  thirteen  per¬ 


sons  were  to  be  promifeuoufiy  feated  in  a  company,  it 
would  be  6227020800  chances  to  one,  that,  at  a  fubfequent 
meeting,  they  were  all  placed  in  the  fame  relative  fitua¬ 
tion  ;  and,  if  a  ftranger  to  their  former  arrangement  ftiould 
attempt  to  replace  them,  or  they,  having  forgotten  how 
they  were  fituated,  were  to  undertake  to  reftore  that  order, 
it  would  require  11,847  years  to  produce  all  the  poflible 
changes  to  effedt  it,  at  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  a  half- 
minute  for  each  change,  and  no  miftake  ;  becaufe,  the 
number  of  half-minutes  in  one  year,  at  twelve  hours 
per  day,  ftand  thus,  60  X  2  X  12  X  365=  525600  ;  then 
6227020800-7- 525600—  1 1,847  years.  Therefore,  if  a  pad¬ 
lock,  or  indeed  any  other  lock,  were  conftrudted  of  13 
movable  pieces,  to  form  fome  word  or  fentence  containing 
13  letters;  and  which,  to  make  the  matter  more  fecure, 
ought  to  be  cryptographic  ;  it  muft  be  obvious,  from  the 
above  ftatement,  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  fuch 
lock  being  picked,  by  any  perfon  unacquainted  with  the 
fecret,  in  a  lefs  time  than  11,847  years;  which  may  be 
called  perftSl  Jecuriti/.  For  inftance,  the  anagrammatized 
fentence,  Luhrhtsam ytoc,  will  admit  of  6227020800 
permutations  by  the  g;radus,  before  it  will  be  grammatized 
into  the  inverted  fentence  fought,  of  Copy  Master  Hul  ; 
which  alone  would  open  the  lock.  Such  would  be  the 
immenfe  fecurity  derived  from  only  thirteen  independent 
pieces  t  And  the  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  capable  of 
the  egregious  lum  of  620448401733239439360000  changes. 
Confequently,  if  thele  letters  were  written  fo  fmall  that 
each  one  occupied  no  more  than  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
fquare  inch,  the  permutation  of  the  whole  24  letters  would 
coverthecntire  furface  ofthis  world(feaand  land)  1861 53-6 
times  ;  admitting  its  fuperficies  to  be  199,256,910  miles  ! 
as  demonftrated  by  Mr.  Snart,  in  his  Mathematical  Synopfis, 
which  ftiows  all  the  propertiesand  relative  proportions  that 
fuhfift  between  fpheres,  circles,  and  cubes,  of  any  dimen- 
fions.  To  ftiow  how  many  hundredths  of  an  inch  are  in 
the  furface  ofthis  globe,  the  fummation  would  ftand  thus  : 
199256910X  3097600  X  1 29600  =  79991479292313600000  ; 
which  fum,  forming  a  divifor  to  the  permutations  of  24, 
gives  for  quotient  7756  4;  then,  becaufe  the  permutation 
of  all  the  letters  is  the  lum  fought,  and  this  quotient  is 
but  for  of  an  inch,  7756  4  muft  be  multiplied  by 
24=186153-6,  the  true  number  of  times  of  the  above  per¬ 
mutation  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of  this  globe,  if  writ¬ 
ten  within  the  preferibed  limits. 

The  furprife,  then,  at  the  numberof  languages,  all  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  the  24  letters,  muft  give  way  to  rational 
demonftration,  which  this  Table  fo  amply  fupplies,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  different  faces  daily  feen  (no  two  of 
which  are  exadtly  alike)  ;  becaufe,  if  the  tout  enfemble  of 
the  human  phyfiognomy,  conftfting  of  feature,  colour, 
age,  animation,  fize,  &c.  amount  to  30  identities,  which 
may  fairly  be  admitted,  the  fum  of  the  varieties  that 
might  be  made  upon  that  number  would  be  fo  enormous, 
as  fhown  by  experience,  as  well  as  the  Table,  that  no 
affignable  time  could  ever  be  expedited  to  produce  one 
that  (hould  be  an  abfolute  fac-ftmile  of  another.  For  the 
fame  tea  fob,  the  68  tones  and  femitones  of  a  piano-forte 
can  be  fo  varied,  as  to  produce  fuch  a  divernty  of  tunes 
as  can  never  be  exhaufted.  And  the  wonderful  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  kaleidofcope,  which  have  fo  aftonifhed  and 
amufed  the  public,  may  alfo  herein  be  refolved  ;  and  the 
variety  of  its  appearances  be  both  afeertained  and  ac¬ 
counted  for,  by  taking  the  permutation  of  its  number  of 
objects,  and  multiplying  by  the  averaged  number  of  ftdes 
to  each  objedft.  Thus,  fuppofing  them  all  to  be  hexahedra  ; 
multiply  by  6,  and  that  product  will  be  the  permutation 
fought.  But,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  fcan  the  per¬ 
mutation  of  fifty  numbers  (the  maximum  produdl  of  this 
Table),  the  human  mind  is  it unhed  and  confounded  at 
the  immenfity  of  the  fum!  Nor  can  the  molt  highly- 
wrought  metaphor  of  human  ingenuity  convey  to  the 
underftanding  any  comprehenfible  figure  equally  ftupen- 
dous  !  A  fum,  to  which  the  aftonilhing  permutation  of 
twenty-four  bears  not  a  million-millionth  part  fo  great  a 

proportion 
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UJe  of  the  Tulle. — Look  clown  the  middle  column  of 
figures  for  that  number  whofe  permutation  you  with  to 
know,  from  one  to  fifty.  On  the  right  hand  you  will 
find  the  queftion  anfwered,  and  on  the  left  its  progenitor, 
or  the  permutation  of  the  preceding  number.  Thus,  if 
you  feek  for  the  changes  which  may  be  rung  upon  twelve 
bells 5  on  the  right  hand  of  12.  Hands  479001600,  the  an- 
fwer,  and  on  the  left  39916800,  which  fum  is  the  permu¬ 
tation  of  11.  In  like  manner  proceed  with  any  other 
fum.  But  in  large  produfts,  divide  the  fums  into  periods 
of  6  figures  each,  and  half-periods' of  3  figures;  every 
whole  period,  in  notation,  being  a  million  times  the  va¬ 
lue  of  its  right-hand  precurfdr,  and  the  half-periods  a 
thousand  times  that  of  theirs. 

Thus,  the  fum  of  the  permutations  of  fifty,  being  the 
maximum  of  the  Table,  when  fo  divided  off,  will  Hand  as 
follows  :  30,4i4'093,joi-7i3,378'043,6i2,6o8,i66'o64,768- 
844,377'64i,s68'o6o,5i 2'ooo,ooo'ooo,ooo,  and  is  to  be  nu¬ 
merated  thus  :  30  thoufands  414  decillions,  093  thoufands 
aoi  novillions,  713  thoufands  378  oftiilions,  043  thou¬ 
fands  612  fcptillions,  608  thoufands  1 66  fextillions,  064 
thoufands  768  quintillions,  844thoufands  377  quadrillions, 
641  thoufands  £.68  trillions,  960  thoufands  512  billions, 
there  being  no  millions,  no  thoufands,  no  hundreds,  no 
tens,  no  units.  Thofe  who  read  this  maximum  produft 
may  eafily  read  any  of  the  fmajlcr  fums,  they  being  all 
denominated  in  this  one  example. 

©f  Magic  Sotjares  and  Circles. 

A  fquare  figure,  formed  of  a  feries  of  numbers,  in  ma¬ 
thematical  proportion,  fo  difpofed  in  parallel  and  equal 
ranks,  as  that  the  fums  of  each  row,  taken  either  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal,  is  called 
a  magic  fquare. 

The  feveral  numbers  which  compofe  any  fquare  num¬ 
ber  (for  inftance,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  to  25  inclufive,  which 
compofe  the  fquare  number  25),  being  difpofed  after  each 
other,  in  a  fquare  figure  of  25  cells,  each  in  its  cell ;  if 
then  you  change  the  order  of  thefe  numbers,  and  difpofe 
them  in  the  cells  in  fuel)  a  manner  as  that  the  five  num¬ 
bers  which  fill  an  horizontal  rank  of  cells,  being  added 
together,  finall  make  the  fame  fum  with  the  five  numbers 
in  any  other  rank  of  cells,  whether  horizontal  or  vertical, 
and  even  the  fame  number  with  the  five  in  each  of  the 
two  diagonal  ranks ;  this  difpgfition  of  numbers  is  called 
a  magic  fquare  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  former  difpofition, 
which  is  caiied  a  natural  fquare. 

Natural  Square.  Magic  Square. 
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One  would  imagine  that  thefe  magic  fquares  had  that 
name  given  them,  becaufe  this  property  of  all  their  ranks, 
which,  taken  any  way,  make  always  the  fame  fum,  ap¬ 
peared  extremely  furprifing,  efpecially  in  certain  ignorant 
ages,  when  mathematics  palled  for  magic.  But  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  thefe  fquares  merited  their  name 
kill  farther,  by  the  fit  peril  itious  operations  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in,  as  the  conllruftion  of  tali  [mans.  See.  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  childifh  philofophy  of  thofe  days,  which 
attributed  virtues  to  numbers,  what  virtues  might  not 
be  expefted  from  numbers  fo  wonderful  ?  However,  what 
was  at  firft  the  vain  practice  of  makers  of  talifmans  and 
conjurers,  has  (ince  become  the  fubjeft  ofrefearch  among 
mathematicians  ;  not  that  they  imagine  it  will  lead  to  any 
thing  of  folid  ufc  or  advantage,  but  only  as  it  is  a  kind 


of  play,  where  the  difficulty  makes  the  merit,  and  if  may 
chance  to  produce  fome  new  views  of  numbers,  which 
mathematicians  will  not  lofe  the  occafion  of. 

Eman.  Mofcopulus,  5  Greek  author  of  no  great'anti- 
quity,  is  the  firft  that  appears  to  have  fpoken  of  magic 
fquares  ;  and,  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  there  is  rea¬ 
fon  to  imagine  he  did  not  look  on  them  merely  as  a  ma¬ 
thematician.  However,  he  has  left  ns  fome  rules  for 
their  conllruftion.  In  the  treatife  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  fo 
much  accufe'd  of  magic,  we  find  the  fquares  of  feven  num¬ 
bers  difpofed  magically ;  and  it  mult  not  be  fuppofed  that 
thofe  feven  numbers  were  preferred  to  all  the  others  with¬ 
out  fome  very  good  reafon  ;  in  effect,  it  is  becaufe  their 
fquares,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Agrippa  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  are-planetary.  According  to  this  idea,  a  fquare 
of  one  cell,  filled  up  with  unity,  was  the  fymbol  of  the 
Deity,  on  account  of  the  unity  and  immutability  of  God  ; 
for  they  remarked  that  this  fquare  was  by  its  nature 
unique  and  immutable;  the  produft  of  unity  by  itfelf 
being  always  unity.  The  fquare  of  the  root  2,  was  the 
fymbol  of  imperfeft  matter,  both  on  account  of  the  four 
elements,  and  of  the  impoffibility  of  arranging  the  fquare 
magically.  The  fquare  of  3,  as  it  was  called,  or  a  fquare 
of  9  cells,  was  aiiigned  or  confecrated  to  Saturn  ;  one  of 
16,  to  Jupiter;  of  25,  to  Mars;  of  36,  to  the  Sun  ;  of 
49,  to  Venus ;  of  64,  to  Mercury;  and  of  81,  or  nine  011 
each  fide,  to  the  Moon. 

M.  Bacbet  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  magic  fquares, 
on  the  hint  he  had  taken  from  the  planetary  fquares  of 
Agrippa,  as  being  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  Mof- 
copulus,  which  is  only  in  manufeript  in  the  French  king’s 
library;  and,  without  the  aflirtance  of  any  author,  he 
found  out  a  new  method  for  thofe  fquares  whofe  root  is 
uneven  ;  for  inftance,  25,  49,  & c.  but  he  could  not  make 
any  thing  of  thofe  whofe  root  is  even.  After  him  came 
M.  Frenicle,  who  took  the  fame  fubjedt  in  hand.  A 
certain  great  algebraift  was  of  opinion,  that,  whereas  the 
16  numbers  which  compofe  a  fquare  might  be  difpofed 
20922789888000  different  ways  in  a  natural  fquare  (as 
from  the  rules  of  combination  it  is  certain  they  may), 
they  could  not  be  difpofed  in  a  magic  fquare  above  16 
different  ways;  but  M.  Frenicle  fnowed,  that  they 
might  be  thus  difpofed  878  different  ways:  whence  it 
appears  how  much  his  method  exceeds  the  former,  which 
only  yielded  the  55th  part  of  magic  fquares  of  that  of  M. 
Frenicle. 

To  this  enquiry  lie  thought  fit  to  add  a  difficulty,  that ' 
had  not  yet  been  confidered  ;  the  magic  fquare  of  7,  for 
inftance,  being  conftrufted,  and  its  49  cells  filled,  if  the 
two  horizontal  ranks  of  cells,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
two  vertical  ones,  the  moft  remote  from  the  middle,  be 
retrenched,  that  is,  if  the  whole  border  or  circumference 
of  the  fquare  be  taken  atvay,  there  will  remain  a  fquare, 
whofe  root  will  be  5,  and  which  will  only  confift  of  25 
cells.  Now,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  the  fquare 
ftiouid  be  no  longer  magical,  becaufe  the  ranks  of  the 
large  ones  were  not  intended  to  make  the  fame  fum,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  taken  entire  with  all  the  feven  numbers  that 
fii!  their  feven  cells ;  fo  that,  being  mutilated  each  of  two 
cells,  and  having  loft  two  of  their  numbers,  it  maybe  well 
expefted  that  their  remainders'  will  not  any  longer  make 
the  fame  fum.  But  M.  Frenicle  would  not  be  fatisffed 
unlefs,  when  the  circumference  or  border  of  the  magic 
fquare  was  taken  away,  and  even  any  circumference  at 
pleafure,  or,  in  fine,  feveral  circumferences  at  once,  the 
remaining  fquares  were  .ftill  magical;  which  laft  condi¬ 
tion,  no  doubt,  made  thefe  fquares  vaftly  more  magical 
than  ever.  Again,  he  inverted  that  condition,  and  re¬ 
quired  that  any  circumference  taken  at  pleafure,  or  even 
feveral  circumferences,  ihould  be  inseparable  from  the 
fquare  ;  that  is,  that  it  ihould  ceafe  to  be  magical  when 
they  were  removed,  and  yet  continue  magical,  alter  the 
removal  of  any  of  the  reft.  M.  Frenicle,  however,  gives 
no  general  demonilration  of  his  methods,  and  frequently 
feems  to  have  no  other  guide  but  chance.  It  is  true,  his 
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book  was  not  publifhed  by  liamfelf,  nor  did  it  appear  till 
after  his  death,  fiz.  in  1693. 

In  1703,  M.  Poignard,  canon  of  Brufiels,  publiflied  a 
treatife  of  fublime  magic  .fquares.  Before  him  there  had 
been  no  magic  fquar-es  made  but  for  feriefes  of  natural 
numbers  that  formed  a  fquare  ;  but  M.  Poignard  made 
two  very  confiderable  improvements.  i°.  Inftead  ot  tak¬ 
ing  all  the  numbers  that  fill  a  fquare,  for  inftance,  the 
thirty-fix  fuccefiive  numbers,  which  would  fill  all  the 
cells  of  a  natural  fquare  whole  fide  is  fix,  he  only  takes 
as  many  fuccefiive  numbers  as  there  are  units  in  the  fide 
of  the  fquare,  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  fix  ;  and  thefe  fix 
numbers  alone  he  difpofes  in  fuch  manner  in  the  thirty-fix 
cells,  that  none  of  them  is  repeated  twice  in  the  fame 
rank,  whether  it  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  diagonal  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  all  the  ranks,  taken  all  the  ways 
poflible,  mull  always  make  the  fame  fum,  which  M.  Poig¬ 
nard  calls  repeated  progrefflou.  a0.  Inftead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  take  thefe  numbers  according  to  the  feries  and 
fucceflion  of  the  natural  numbers,  that  is,  in  an  arithme¬ 
tical  progreftion,  he  takes  them  likewife  in  a  geometrical 
progrefiion,  and  even  in  an  harmonical  progreftion.  But 
with  thefe  two  lall  progrefllons  the  magic  mu  ft  necefiarily 
be  different  to  what  it  was  :  in  the  fquares  filled  with 
numbers  in  geometrical  progreftion,  it  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  produCis  of  all  the  ranks  are  equal ;  and,  in  the 
harmonical  progreftion,  the  numbers  of  all  the  ranks  con¬ 
tinually  follow  that  progreftion  ;  he  makes  fquares  of  each 
of  thefe  three  progreftions  repeated. 

This  book  of  M.  Poignard  gave  occafion  to  M.  de  la 
Mire  to  turn  his  thoughts  the  fame  way,  which  he  did  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  feems  to  have  well-nigh  completed 
the  theory  of -magic  fquares.  He  firft  conliders  uneven 
fquares  ;  all  his  predeceflors  on  the  fubjeCt  having  found 
the  conftru&ion  of  even  ones  by  much  the  molt  difficult ; 
for  which  reafon  M.  de  la  Hire  referves  thofe  for  the  laft. 
This  excefs  of  difficulty  may  arife  partly  from  hence,  that 
the  numbers  are  taken  in  arithmetical  progrefiion.  Now 
in  that  progreftion,  if  the  number  of  terms  be  uneven,  that 
in  the  middle  has  fome  properties  which  may  be  of  fer- 
vice ;  for  inftance,  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
terms  in  the  progrefiion,  the  product  is  equal  to  the  fum 
of  all  the  terms. 


Of  Odd  Magic  Squares. 

There  are  feveral  rules  for  the  conftruCtion  of  thefe 
Squares;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  fimpleft  and  moft  con¬ 
venient,  is  that  which,  according  to  M.  de  la  Loubere,  is 
employed  by  the  Indians  of  Surat,  among  whom  magic 
fquares  feem  to  be  held  in  as  much  eftimation  as  they  were 
formerly  among  the  ancient  vifionaries  before  mentioned. 

We  fnall  here  fuppofe  an  odd  fquare,  the  root  of  which 
is  5,  and  that  it  is  required  to  fill  it  up  with  the  firft  25  of 
the  natural  numbers.  In  this  cafe,  begin  by  placing 
unity  in  the  middle  cell  of  the 
horizontal  row  at  the  top; 
then  proceed  from  left  to  right, 
afeending  diagonally,  and, 
when  you  go  beyond  the 
fquare,  transport  the  next 
number,  2,  to  the  loweft  cell  of 
that  vertical  row  to  which  it 
belongs ;  fet  3  in  the  next  cell, 
afeending  diagonally  from  left 
to  right,  and,  as  4  would  go 
beyond  the  fquare,  tranfport  it  to  the  moft  diftant  cell  of 
the  horizontal  row  to  which  it  belongs;  fet  5  in,the  next 
cell,  afeending  diagonally  from  left  to  right;  and,  as  the 
following  cell,  where  6  would  fall,  is  already  occupied 
"by  1,  place  6  immediately  below  5  ;  place  7  and  3  in  the 
two  next  cells,  afeending  diagonally,  as  feen  in  the  figure  ; 
and  then,  in  confequence  of  the  firft  rule  of  tranfpofition, 
let  9  at  the  bottom  of  the  laft  vertical  row;  then  10,  in 
confequence  of  the  fecond,  in  the  laft  cell  of  the  left  of  the 
fecond  horizontal  row;  then  ii  below  it,  according  to  the 
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third  rule  ;  after  which,  continue  to  fill  up  the  diagonal 
with  the  numbers  12,  13,  .14,  15  ;  and,  as  you  can  afcenct 
no  farther,  place  the  following  number,  16,  below  15  ; 
if  you  then  proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  the  remaining 
cells  of  the  fquare  may  be  filled  up  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  feen  in  the  above  figure  ;  and  any  line  or  row 
of  them  will  make  65,  as  in  the  firft  example. 

The  following  are  the  fquares  of  3  and  7  filled  up  by 
the  fame  method  ;  and,  as  thefe  examples  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  exercife' fuch  of  our  readers  as  have  a  tafte  for 
amufements  of  this  kind,  we  lhall  proceed  to  a  few  ge¬ 
neral  remarks  on  the  properties  of  a  fquare  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  principle. 


iff.  According  to  this  difpolition,  the  moft  regular  of 
all,  the  middle  number  of  the  progreftion  occupies  the 
centre,  as  5  in  the  fquare  of  9  cells,  13  in  that  of  25,  and 
25  in  that  of  49  ;  but  this  is  not  needfary  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  magic  fquares. 

2d.  In  each  of  the  diagonals,  the  numbers  which  oc¬ 
cupy  the  cells  equally  diftant  from  the  centre,  are  double 
that  in  the  centre :  thus  30+20—47  +  3=284-22—244-26, 
&c.  are  double  the  central  number,  25.  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  cells  centrally  oppolite,  that  is  to  fay,  thole 
fimilarly  ft  United  in  regard  to  the  centre,  but  in  oppofite 
directions,  both  laterally  and  perpendicularly  ;  thus,  31 
and  19  are  cells  centrally  oppolite,  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
in  regard  1048  and  2,  13  and  37,  14  and  36,  32  and  18. 

3d.  It  may  be  readily  feen,  that  it  is  not  necefiary  that 
the  progrefiion,  to  be  arranged  magically,  ftiould  be  that 
of  the  natural  numbers  1,2,  3,  4,"  &c.  any  arithmetical 
progreftion  whatever,  3,  6,  9,  12,  See.  or  4,  7,  10,  13,  16, 
Sec.  may  be  arranged  in  the  fame  manner. 

4th.  Nor  is  it  necefiary  that  the  progrefiion  ftiould  be 
continued  ;  it  may  be  disjunct,  and  the  rule  is  as  follows ; 
If  the  numbers  of  the  progreftion,  arranged  according  to 
their  natural  order  in  the  cells  of  the  fquare,  exhibit  in 
every  direction,  vertical  and  horizontal,  an  arithmetical 
progrefiion,  they  are  fufceptible  of  being  arranged  magi¬ 
cally  in  the  fame  fquare,  and  by  the  fame  procefs.  Let 
us  take  for  example  the  feries 
of  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ;  7,  8, 

9,  10,11  ;  13,  14,  15,  16,  17  ; 

19,  20,  21,  22,  23  ;  25,  26,  27, 

28,  29  ;  as  thefe,  when  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  cells  of  a  fquare, 
every-where  exhibit  an  arith¬ 
metical  progreftion,  they  may 
be  arranged  magically ;  and 
indeed,  according  to  the  above 
rule,  they  may  be  formed  into  the  annexed  magic  fquare. 

5th.  In  like  manner,  and 
forthe'fame  reafon,  the  num¬ 
bers  1,  6, 11, 16,  21  ;  2,  7,  12, 

17,  22  ;  3,  8,  13,  18,  23  ;  4, 

9,  14,  19,  24;  5,  10,  15,  20, 

25  ;  may  be  arranged  magi¬ 
cally  by  the  fame  procefs,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  and 
give  a  fquare  of  25.  Of  the 
variations  of  the  fame  fquare 
we  fiiall  fpeak  hereafter. 
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Mofcopulus  places  unity  immediately  below  the  central 
cell ;  then  fets  the  following  numbers,  defcending  from 
left  to  right,,  and,  when  a  number  goes  without  the  fquare', 
he  carries  it  to  the  high  eft  cell  of  the  vertical  row  to  which 
it  belongs ;  he  then  continues  defcending  obliquely  from 
left  to  right,  and,  when,a  number  goes  beyond  the  fquare 
on  the  right,  he  carries  it  to 
the  moft  diftant  cel!  on  the 
left,  from  which  he  continues 
according  to  the  firft  rule  ;  if 
he  meets  with  a  cell  filled  up, 
he  carries  his  figure  two  cells 
below  that  laft  written  ;  and, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  end  of 
the  diagonal,  he  carries  the 
following  number  as  high  as 
pofiible  in  the  fame  vertical 
row.  In  the  laft  place,  when  a  number,  which  ought  to 
be  carried  two  cells  lower  than  the  one  laft  placed,  goes 
beyond  the  fquare,  he  carries  it  to  the  top  of  the  lame 
row.  This  defcription  of  his  method,  together  with  an 
Example,  will  be  fufticient  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  it;  but 
it  is  fomewhat  more  complex  than  the  Indian  method. 


Bachet’s  rule  is  as 
follows :  Raife  upon 
each  fide-or  the  given 
fquare,  cells  in  the 
form  of  Heps,  as  feen 
in  the  figure  ;  and 
then,  beginning  at 
the  higheft  cell,  in- 
fcribe  alt  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  progref- 
fion,  defcending  dia¬ 
gonally,  as  feen  from 
i  to  5,  and  from  6  to 
io,  &c. 
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When  this  is  done,  tranfpofe  into  the  cell  a,  the  next 
below  the  centre,  the  higheft  number  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
tranfpofe  25  into  b,  the 
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next  above  the  centre  ;  let  5, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  be  tranf- 
pofed  to  c,  and  21  to  d ;  then 
tranfpofe  6  to  c,  and  24  to  /’, 

20  to  m>  and  2  to  l.  See.  By 
thefe  means  you  will  obtain 
the  annexed  magic  fquare,  and 
the  fum  of  each  row,  whether 
vertical,  or  horizontal,  or  dia¬ 
gonal,  will  make  65.  This 
rule,  though  different  from  that  of  Mofcopulus,  gives  ab- 
folutely  the  fame  refult. 

But  all  thefe  methods  are  inferior  to  the  following,  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Poignard,  hinted  at  before,  and  improved 
and  enlarged  by  M.  de  la  Hire  ;  for  the  preceding  are  li¬ 
mited,  whereas  the  one  here  alluded  to  is  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  combinations. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  fill  up  a  fquare  hav¬ 
ing  an  odd  root,  fuch  as  5.  Having  conftru&ed  the  fquare 
.of  ceils,  place  in  the  firft  I10- 
3‘izontal  row,  at  the  top,  the 
five  firft  numbers  of  the  natu- 
•ral  progreffion,  in  any  order, 
at  pleafure,  which  we  fhallhere 
iuppofe  to  be,  1,  3,  5,  2,4; 
then  make  choice  of  a  number 
which  is  prime  to  the  root  5, 
and  which,  when  diminifhed 
by  unity,  does  not  meafure  it ; 
let  this  number  be  3  ;  and,  for 
that  reafon,  begin  with  the  third  figure  of  the  feries,  and 
count  from  it,  to  fill  up  the  fecond  horizontal  row,  5,  2, 
4,  1,  3  ;  then  begin  again  by  the  next  third  figure,  in¬ 


cluding  the  5,  that  is  to  fay,  by  4,  which  will  give  fot 
the  third  row,  4,  i,  3,  5,  2;  by  following  the  fame  pro- 
pels',  we Hiall  thendiave  the  feries  of  numbers  3,  5,  z,  4,  i, 
to  fill  uj)  the  fourth  row-;  continue  in  this  manner,  al¬ 
ways  beginning  at  the  third  figure,  the  preceding  included, 
until  the  whole  fquare  is  filled  up.  This  fquare  will  be 
one  of  the  components  of  the  required  fquare,  and  will  be 
magic;  for  the  fum  of  each  row,  whether  horizontal,  or 
vertical,  or  diagonal,  is  the  fame,  as  the  five  numbers  of 
the  prOgreffion  are  contained  in  each,  without  the  fame 
figure  being  ever  repeated. 

Now  conftruit  a  fecond  geometrical  fquare,  of  25  cells, 
in  the  firft  row  of  which  inferibe  the  multiples  of  the 
root  5,  beginning  with  a  ci¬ 
pher,  viz.  o,  5,  10,  15,  20,  and 
in  any  order  at  pleafure,  fuch 
for  example  as  5,  o,  1  5, 10,  20  ; 
then  fillup  the  fquare, accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  principle  as 
before,  taking  care  not  to  af- 
fume  the  lame  number  in  the 
feries  always  to  begin  with. 

Thus,  for  example,  as  in  the 
former  fquare  the  third  figure 
in  the  feries  was  taken,  in  the  prefent  one  the  fourth 
mult  be  affumed ;  and,  thus  we  filial  1  have  a  fquaj'e  of  the 
multiples,  as  feen  in  the  annexed  figure.  This  is  the  fe¬ 
cond  component  of  the  required  magic  fquare;  and  is  it- 
felf  magic,  iince  the  fum  of  each  row,  in. every  direction, 
is  the  fame. 

Now  to  obtain  the  magic  fquare  required,  nothing  is 
neceffary  but  to  inferibe  in  a  third  fquare,  of  25  cells,  the 
fum  of  the  numbers  found  in 
the  correfponding  cells  of  the 
preceding  two;  for  example, 

5-[-i,  or  6,  in  the  firft  on  the 
left,  at  the  top  of  the  required 
fquare;  0+3,  or  3,  in  the  fe¬ 
cond,  and  lo  on  ;  by  thefe 
means  we  filial  1  have  the  an¬ 
nexed  fquare  of  25  cells, 
which  will  neceffarily  be  ma¬ 
gic. 

By  thefe  means,  any  of  the  numbers  may  be'made  to 
fall  in  any  cells  at  pleafure;  for  example,  1  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  cell.  Nothing  is  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  but  to 
fill  up  the  middle  row  with  the  feries  of  numbers  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  1  may  be  in  the  centre,  as  feen  in  the  firft: 
fquare  below;  and  then  to  fill  up  the  reft  of  the  fquare  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  principles,  beginning  at  the  higheft 
row,  when  the  lowed  has  been  filled  up.  To  form  the  fecond 
fquare,  place  a  cipher  in  the  centre,  as  feen  in  the  annexed 
figure,  and  fill  up  the  remaining  cells  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  before,  taking  care  not  to  afl’ume  the  fame  quanti¬ 
ties  as  in  the  former  for  beginning  the  rows.  In  the  laft 
place,  form  a  third  fquare,  by  adding  together  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  fimilar  cells,  and  you  will  have  the  annexed 
fquare,  where  1  will  neceffarily  occupy  the  centre. 
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Wemuft  here  obferve,  that  when  the  number  of  the 
root  is  not  prime,  that  is,  if  it  be  9,  15,  21,  &e.  it  is  im- 
poftlble  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  fome  of  the  numbers  at 
leaft,  in  one  of  the  diagonals ;  but,  in  that  cafe,  it  nnift  be 
arranged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  number  repeated  in 
that  diagonal  (hall  be  the  middle  one  of  the  progreffion; 
for  example,  5,  if  the  root  of  the  fquare  be  9  ;  8,  if  it  be 
15  ;  and,  as  the  fquare  formed  of  the  multiples  will  be 
liable  to  the  fame  accident,  care  mull:  he  taken,  in  filling 
them  up,  that  the  oppofite  diagonal  fhall  contain  the  mean 
3  multiple 
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multiple  between  o  and  the  greateft ;  for  example,  36  if 
the  root  be  9,  105  if  it  be  15,  &c. 

The  fame  thing  may  bedonealfo  in  fquares  which  have 
a  prime  number  for  their  root.  By  way  of  example,  we 
fhall  here  form  a  magic  fquare  of  the  firft  two  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ones  :  in  the  firft  of  which,  3  is  reprefented  in  the 
diagonal  defcending  from  right  to  left ;  and  in  the  fecond, 
10  is  repeated  in  the  diagonal  defcending  from  left  to 
right.  Thi?,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  third  fquare, 
formed  by  their  addition,  from  being  magical. 
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Of  Even  Magic  Squares. 

The  conftru&ion  of  thefe  fquares  is  attended  with  more 
difficulty  than  that  of  the  odd  fquares,  and  the  degree  of 
difficulty  is  different,  according  as  they  are  evenly-even, 
oroddly-even  ;  for  this  reafon,  we  muft  divide  them  into 
two  daffies. 

Squares  evenly-cven,  are  thofe  the  root  of  which,  when 
halved,  is  even,  or  can  be  divided  by  4  without  remain¬ 
der  ;  of  this  kind  are  the  fquares  of  4,  8,  12,  &c.  The 
oddly-even,  are  thofe  the  root  of  which,  when  halved,  gives 
an  odd  number;  as  thofe  of  6,  10,  14,  &c. 

As  the  ancients  have  left  us  no  general  rule  011  this 
fubjeft,  but  only  fome  examples  of  even  fquares  magically 
arranged,  we  fhall  here  give  the  beft  methods  invented  by 
the  moderns  ;  and  fhall  begin  with  fquares  evenly-even. 
Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  the  annexed  fquare,  ABCD,  is 
to  be  filled-up  magically  with  the  firft  16  of  the  natural 
numbers :  fill-up  firft  the  two  diagonals  ;  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  begin  to  count  the  natural  ^  g 

numbers,  in  order,  1,  2,  3,  4,  See.  on 
the  cells  of  the  firft  horizontal  row, 
from  left  to  right ;  then  proceed  to 
the  fecond  row,  and,  when  you  come 
to  the  cells  belonging  to  the  diago¬ 
nals,  inferibe  the  numbers  counted, 
as  you  fall  upon  them;  by  which 
means  you  will  have  the  arrangement 
reprefented  in  the  annexed  figure.  C  D 

When  the  diagonals  have  been  thus  filled,  to  fill-up  the 
cells  which  remain  vacant,  begin  to  count  the  fame  num¬ 
bers,  proceeding  from  the  angle  D  in  the  cells  of  the 
lower  row,  going  from  right  to  left,  and 
then  in  the  next  above  it;  and,  when 
any  cells  are  found  empty,  fill  them  up 
with  the  numbers  that  belong  to  them  : 
in  this  manner  you  will  have  the  fquare, 

16,  filled-upr magically,  as  feen  in  the 
annexed  figure;  and  the  fum  of  each 
row,  and  each  diagonal,  will  be  34. 

The  cafe  is  here  the  fame  as  in  regard  to  the  odd 
fquares  :  every  progreffion  of  numbers  which,  when  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  in  a  geometrical  fquare,  exhibits  in  every 
direction,  horizontally  and  vertically,  an  arithmetical 
progreffion,  will  be  fufceptible  of  being  arranged  magi¬ 
cally  in  the  fame  fquare. 

It  is  not  even  necefiary,  in  the  vertical  direction,  that 
the  arithmetical  proportion  fhould 
be  continued:  it  may  disjunct;  for 
example,  if  the  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4, 

5>  6,  7.  8;  57,  58,  59,  60,  6  1,  62,  63, 

64,  when  arranged  according  to  their 
natural  order,  in  a  fquare  of  16  cells, 
exhibit  the  arithmetical  proportions, 

J>  5>  573.  61 ;  6,  58,  62,  &c.  only  in- 

the  vertical  direction,  they  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  magically  in  the  fame  fquare,  as 
feen  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  the 
fum  of  each  diagonal  row  is  130. 
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We  (hall  fuppofe  that  a  fquare  of  8  on  a  fide,  or  64 
cells,  is  to  be  filled-up  with  the  firft  64  numbers  of  the 
natural  progreffion. 

Firft,  write  down  thefe  64  numbers,  as  feen  in  the  two 
lower  lines  of  the  four  following  periods : 
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h  of  which  forms  65. 
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Then  form  the  arithmetical  progreffion,  1,  2,  3,  See. 
which  muft  be  continued  as  far  as  the  number  that  ex¬ 
press  the  half  of  the  root;  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  1,2,  3, 
4  ;  after  which  form  the  following  three :  4,  1,  2,  3  ;  3,  4, 
I>  2  j  2>  3,  4>  1  >  inferibe,  in  order,  each  of  thefe  feries  of 
numbers  over  the  firft  terms  of  each  of  the  above  periods 
of  numbers  ;  and,  as  thefe  figures  will  extend  only  to  the 
firft  four,  and  as  there  is  twice  that  number,  they  muft  be 
written  in  an  inverfe  order  over  the  remaining  four. 

When  this  preparation  has  been  made,  nothing  will  be 
necefiary  but  to  write  down  in  order  all  thefe  numbers 
in  the  cells  of  the  fquare;  taking  care,  ift.  When  the  cou¬ 
ple  of  numbers  have  over  them  an  odd  number,  to  write 
down  the  upper  number:  of  this  kind  are  the  numbers 
3  ?  3>  ft?  8 ,  Jos 
but,  when  the 
couple  have  over 
them  an  even 
number,  the  low¬ 
er  number  muft 
be  written  down, 
ad.  When  you 
continue  by  33, 

34>  3  5j  &c.  after 
the  firft  .  feries 
has  been  exhauf- 
ted,  the  cafe  will 
be  the  contrary. 

Thus,  the  num¬ 
bers  to  be  fuc- 
celfively  inferib- 
ed  in  the  fquare,  are,  1,63,3,61,60, 6,  58,8;  which  will  form 
the  firft  row  :  the  fecond  will  be  found  by  continuing  56, 
10,54,  12,  13,  51,  &c.  and,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
you  will  obtain  a  fquare  of  8  cells  on  each  fide,  as  here 
annexed. 

If  the  fpirit  of  this  method  has  been  properly  compre¬ 
hended,  it  muft  be  feen,  that,  in  confequence  of  it,  the 
firft  and  laft  rows  are  neceflarily  filled-up  with  the  16 
numbers  of  the  firft  period,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  cells  centrally  oppofite  form  always  65.  The  cafe 
is  the  fame  with  the  fecond  row,  and  the  laft  but  one, 
being  filled-up  with  the  numbers  of  the  fecond  period, 
and  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
third  and  fixth  rows,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  -.  it  thence 
follows  that  the  diagonals  alfo  muft  be  exadft. 

The  following  rule  will  equally  ferve  for  evenly-even, 
and  oddly-even,  magic  fquares. 

Let  it  be  required,  to  fill-up  magically  a  fquare  of  8 
cells  on  each  fide. 

For  this  purpofe,  arrange,  in  the  firft  horizontal  row,  in 
a  fquare  of  that  kind,  the  firft  eight  numbers  of  the  arith¬ 
metical  progreffion;  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thofe 
equally  diftant  from  the  middle  fhall  form  the  fame  fum; 
viz.  that  of  the  root  augmented  by  unity,  which,  in  this 
4  O  cafe. 
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cafe,  is  9 ;  the  fecond  row 
mull  be  the  inverfe  of 
the  firft;  the  third  mull 
be  like  the  firft  ;  the 
fourth,  like  the  fecond, 
and  fo  on,  alternately, 
till  the  half  of  the  fquare 
is  filled-up  ;  after  which, 
the  other  half  may  be 
formed  by  merely  reverf- 
ing  the  firft, as  maybe  feen 
in  the  annexed  figure. 
This  will  be  the  firft  pri¬ 
mitive  fquare. 
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which  means,  we  (hall  have  the  fquare  correfted,  and  ma¬ 
gically  arranged. 


Second  Primitive  Square. 
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To  form  the  fecond,  fill  it  up,  according  to  the  fame 
principle,  with  the  multiples  of  the  root,  beginning  with 
o  ;  that  is  to  fay,  o,  8,  16,  24,  32,  40,  48,  56  ;  taking  care 
that  the  extremes  (hall  always  make  56;  but,  inftead  of 
arranging  thefe  numbers  in  a  horizontal  direction,  they 
muft  be  arranged  vertically,,  as  in  the  following  figure. 
When  this  is  done,  add  together  the  fimilar  cells  of  the 
two  fquares,  and  you  will  have  a  fquare  of  8  on  each  fide, 
as  in  the  laft  figure  below. 


Squares  oddhj-even. — We  fhall  take,  by  way  of  example, 
the  fquare  of  the  root  6.  To  fill  it  up,  inferib'e  in  it  the 
firft  fix  numbers  of  the  arithmetical  progreffion,  1,  2,  3, 
&c.  according  to  the  above  method  ;  which  will  give  the 
firft  primitive  fquare,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

The  fecond  muft  be  formed  by  filling-up  the  cells,  in  a 
vertical  direction,  according  to  the  fame  principle,  with 
the  multiples  of  the  root,  beginning  at  o  ;  viz.  o,  6,  12, 
1 8,  24,  30. 


The  fimilar  cells  of  the  two  fquares,  if  then  added,  will 
form  a  third  fquare,  A,  B,  C,  D,  which  will  require  only 
a  few  corredtions  to  be  magic.  This  third  fquare  is  as 
below. 

To  render  the  fquare  magic,  leaving  the  corners  fixed, 
tranfpofe  the  other  numbers  of  the  upper  horizontal  row, 
•and  of  the  firft  vertical  one,  on  the  left,  by  reverfing  all 
the  remainder  of  the  row;  writing  7,  28,  27,  12,  inftead 
of  12,  27,  &c.  and  in  the  vertical  one,  32,  23,  17,  and  2, 
from  the  top  downwards,  inftead  of  2,  17,  &c.  It  will  be 
neceflary,  alfo,  to  exchange  the  numbers  in  the  two  cells 
of  the  middle  of  the  fecond  horizontal  row  at  the  top;  of 
the  lowed  of  the  fecond  vertical  row,  on  the  left;  and  of 
the  laft,  on  the  right.  The  numbers  in  the  cells  A  and  B 
muft  alfo  be  exchanged,  as  well  as  thofe  in  C  and  D;  by 


B 

Of  Magic  Squares  with  Borders. — Modern  arithmeti¬ 
cians  have  added  a  new  difficulty  to  the  fubjedl  of  magic 
fquares,  by  propofing  not  only  to  arrange  magically,  in  a 
fquare,  a  progreffion  of  numbers,  but  by  requiring  that 
this  fquare,  when  leftened  by  a  row  on  each  Side,  or  two 
or  three  rows,  &c.  (hall  Hill  remain  magic  ;  or,  a  magic 
fquare  being  given,  to  add  to  it  a  border,  of  one  or  more 
rows,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  enlarged  fquare,  thence 
refulting,  (hall  be  ftiil  magic. 

To  give  an  example  of  this  conftrudlion,  let  it  be  re¬ 
quired  to  form  a  magic  fquare  of  the  root  6,  and  to  fill  it 
up  with  the  natural  numbers,  from  1  to  36.  The  firlt 
even  magic  fquare  poffible  being  that  of  4  on  each  fide, 
we  lhall  firft  arrange  it  magically,  filling  it  up  with  the 
mean  terms  of  the  progreffion,  to  the  number  16,  and  re- 
ferving  the  firft  and  the  laft  10  for  the  border.  For  the 
interior  fquare,  therefore,  we  lhall  take  the  numbers,  11, 
12,  &c.  as  far  as  26  inclufively,  and  lhall  give  them  any 
magic  difpofition  whatever  ;  there  will  then  remain  the 
numbers,  1,  2,  &c.  as  far  as  10,  and  27  as  far  as  36,  for  the 
border. 

To  difpofe  thefe  numbers  in  the  border,  firft  place  the 
numbers  1,6,  31,  36,  in  thefour 
corners,  and  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  diagonally  they  lhall  make 
37.  As  each  row  muft  make  1 1 1, 
it  will  be  necelfary  to  place  in 
the  firft  row  four  fuch  numbers, 
that  their fum  lhall  be  104;  and, 
as  their  complements  to  37 
muft  be  found  in  the  lowed, 
where  there  is  already  67,  it  will 
be  necelfary  that  they  fhould  to¬ 
gether  make  44:  there  are  leve- 
ral  combinations  of  thefe  numbers,  four  and  four,  which 
can  make  104,  and  their  complements  44;  but  it  is  ne¬ 
celfary,  at  the  fame  time,  that  four  of  thole  remaining  fhould 
make  79,  to  fill-up  the  firft  vertical  row,  while  their  com¬ 
plements  make  69,  to  complete  the  laft.  This  double  con¬ 
dition  limits  the  combination  to  35,  34,  30,  5,  which  may¬ 
be  placed  in  the  firlt  row  in  any  order  whatever,  provided 
their  complements  be  placed  below  each  of  them  in  the  laft 
row;  and  the  four  numbers  requifite  to  fill-up  the  firft  ver¬ 
tical  row  will  be  33,  28,  10,  8,  which  may  be  arranged  any 
how  at  plealure,  provided  the  complement  of  each  be 
placed  oppofite  to  it,  in  the  correfponding  cell  on  the 
other  fide. 

It  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  that  1,  6,  31,  36,  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  fquare  ;  if  we  fuppofe 
them  to  be  filled-up,  in  the  fame 
order,  with  2,  7,  30,  35,  it  would 
be  then  necelfary  that  the  four 
firft  numbers  Ihould  make  102, 
and  theircomplementS46,  while 
the  four  laft  make  79,  and  their 
complements  69;  but  it  is  found, 
that  the  four  firft  numbers  are 
36,  31,  27,  8  ;  and  the  fecond, 

34,  32,  9, 4.  The  firlt  being  ar- 
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ranged  any  how  in  the  four  empty  cells  of  the  firft  row, 
and  their  complements  below,  the  fecond.  muft  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  cells  of  the  firft:  vertical  row,  and  theircom- 
plements  each  at  the  extremity  of  the  fame  horizontal 
row  ;  by  which  means  we  fhall  have  the  new  fquare  with 
a  border,  as  feen  above. 

If  it  were  required  to  form  a  bordered  fquare  of  the 
root  8,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  referve  for  the  interior 
fquare  of  36  cells,  the  36  mean  numbers  of  the  pro- 
greffion  ;  and  they  might  be  formed  into  a  bordered  fquare 
around  the  magic  fquare  of  16  cells  ;  with  the  28  remain¬ 
ing  numbers  we  might  then  form  a  border  to  the  fquare 
of  36  cells,  &c.  Hence  it  appears  in  what  manner  we 
might  form  a  magic  fquare,  which,  when  fuccefiively  lef- 
fened  by  one,  two,  or  three,  rows,  fhall  Hill  remain  magic. 

Magic  Squares  in  Compartments. — Another  property,  of 
which  molt  magic  fquares  are  fufceptible,  is,  that  they  are 
not  only  magic  when  entire,  but  that,  when  divided  into 
thofe  fquares  into  which  they  can  be  refolved,  thefe  por¬ 
tions  of  the  original  fquare  are  themfelves  magic.  A 
fquare  of  8  cells  on  a  fide,  for  example,  formed  of  four 
fquares,  each  having  4  for  its  root,  being  propofed,  it  is 
required,  that  not  only  the  fquare  of  64  fhall  be  difpofed 
magically,  but  each  of  thofe  of  16  ;  and  that  the  latter 
even,  however  arranged,  fhall  flill  conrpofe  a  magic  fquare. 

To  conftruft  a  fquare  of  64  in  this  manner,  take  the 
firft  8  numbers  of  the  natural  progreftion  from  1  to  64, 
and  the  8  laft,  and  arrange  them,  magically,  in  a  fquare  of 
j 6  cells;  do  the  fame  thing  with  the  8  terms  which  fol¬ 
low  the  firft  8,  and  the  8  which  precede  the  laft  8,  and  by 
thefe  means  you  will  have  a  fecond  magic  fquare;  form  a 
fimilar  fquare  of  the  8 
following  numbers  with 
their  correfponding  ones, 
anti  another  w’ith  the  16 
means:  the  refult  will  be 
four  fquares  of  16  cells, 
tie  numbers  in  which 
will  be  equal  when  added 
together,  either  in  rows 
or  diagonally ;  for  they 
will  every-where  be  130. 

It  is  therefore  evident 
that,  if  thefe  fquares  be 
arranged  fide  by  fide,  in  any  order  whatever,  the  fquare 
refulting  from  them  will  be  magic,  and  the  fum  in  every 
direction  will  be  260. 

To  arrange  the  fquare  of  9  in  this  manner,  divide  the 
progrefiion,  from  1  to  81  inclufively,  into  nine  others, 

as  j,  10,  19  ....  73;  2,  11,  20  ....  74;  3,  12,  21 - 75  ; 

See.  and  arrange  each  of  thefe  progrefiions  magically  in  a 
fquare  of  9  cells,  marking  the  firft  I,  the  fecond  II,  See. 
But  it  will  be obferved,  that  in  thefe  different  fquares,  the 
fums  of  the  rows,  and  thole  of  the  diagonals,  will  be  them¬ 
felves  in  arithmetical  progreffion  ;  viz,  in  the  fquare  I  the 
fum  will  be  1 1 1,  in  the  fquare  II  it  will  be  1 14,  and  fo  on. 
If  thefe  9  fquares  be  arranged  magically,  it  may  be  readily 
feen,  that  the  total  will  ftill  be  magical;  but  the  partial 
fquares  cannot  be  tranfpofed,as  in  the  preceding  one  of  64. 

The  fquare  of  15  may  be  refolved  into  25  fquares  of  9 
cells.  If  25  fquares  therefore  of  9  cells  be  arranged 
magically,  filling  them  up  with  the  25  progrefiions,  which 
may  be  formed  in  this  manner,  1,  26,  51  ....  201 ;  2,  25, 
52  ...  .  202  ;  3,  28,  53  ...  .  203;  See.  thefe  fquares  will 
have  fucceffively,  and  in  order,  for  the  fums  of  their  row's 
and  their  diagonals,  303,  306,  309,  Sec.  to  the  laft,  which 
will  make  375  in  each  of  its  rows  and  diagonals.  By  ar^ 
ranging  thefe  25  fquares,  magically,  in  this  manner,  call¬ 
ing  the  firft  I,  the  fecond  II,  the  third  III,  and  the  laft 
XXV,  you  will  obtain  a  magic  fquare  ;  and,  whatever 
number  of  variations  the  fquare  of  25  cells  may  be  fuf¬ 
ceptible  of,  the  fquare  of  15  will  be  capable  of  receiving 
as  many,  being  at  the  fame  time  magic,  as  well  as  all  the 
fquares  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

Of  the  Variations  of  Magic  Squares. — The  fquare  having 
3  for  its  root  is  fufceptible  of  no  variation ;  whatever 
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method  may  be  employed,  or  whatever  arrangement  mgy 
be  given,  to  the  numbers  of  the  progreffion  from  1  to  9, 
the  fame  fquare  will  always  arife,  except  that  it  will  be  in¬ 
verted,  or  turned  from  left  to  right,  which  is  not  a  varia¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  fquare  having  4 
for  its  root,  or  that  of  16  cells ;  this  being  fufceptible  of 
878  variations. 

The  fquare  of  5  is  fufceptible  of  at  leaft  57600  diffe¬ 
rent  combinations  ;  for,  according  to  the  procefs  of  M. 
de  la  Hire,  the  5  firft  numbers  may  be  arranged  120  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  the  firft  row  of  the  firft  primitive  fquare  ; 
and,  as  they  may  be  afterwards  arranged  in  the  lower 
rows,  beginning  again  by  two  different  quantities,  this 
will  make  240  variations,  at  leaft,  in  the  primitive  fquare  ; 
which,  combined  with  the  240  of  the  fecond,  form  57600 
variations  in  the  fquare  of  5.  But  there  are  doubtlefs  a 
great  many  more;  fora  bordered  fquare  of  5  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  method  of  M.  de  la  Hire ;  but  one  bordered 
fquare  of  5,  the  corners  remaining  fixed,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
terior  fquare  of  3,  may  experience  36  variations.  What 
a  number,  therefore,  of  other  variations  muft  be  produced 
by  changing  the  interior  fquare  and  the  angles  ! 

A  bordered  fquare  of  6,  when  once  conftrufted,  the 
corners  remaining  fixed,  and  the  interior  fquare  being 
compofed  of  the  fame  numbers,  may  be  varied  4055040 
different  ways;  for  the  interior  fquare  may  be  varied  and 
differently  tranfpofed  in  the  centre  7040  ways  ;  each  of  the 
horizontal  rows  at  top  and  at  bottom,  the  extremities  re¬ 
maining  fixed,  may  be  varied  24  ways;  for  there  are  four 
pairs  of  numbers  fufceptible  of  change  in  their  place, 
which  may  be  combined  24  ways;  and  there  are  alfo  four 
pairs  in  the  vertical  rows  between  the  corners.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  combinations,  therefore,  is  the  produCl  of  7040 
by  576,  the  fquare  of  24,  which  gives  4055040  variations. 
But  the  corners  may  be  varied,  as  well  as  the  numbers  af- 
fumed  to  form  the  interior  fquare;  and  it  hence  follows, 
that  the  whole  number  of  the  variations  of  a  fquare  of  6, 
while  it  ftill  remains  bordered,  is  equal  to  feverul  millions 
of  times  the  former. 

The  fquare  of  7,  by  M.  de  la  Hire’s  method  alone, 
may  be  varied  406425600  different  ways.  Thefe  varia¬ 
tions,  however  numerous,  ought  to  excite  no  furprife  ; 
for  the  number  of  difpolitions,  magic  or  not  magic,  of 
49  numbers,  for  example,  forms  one  of  fixty-two  figures, 
of  which  the  preceding  is,  as  we  may  fay,  but  a  part  infi¬ 
nitely  fmail. 

Of  Geometrical  Magic  Squares. — We  have  already  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  numbers  in  geometrical,  as  well  as  in  arith¬ 
metical,  progrefiion,  might  be  arranged  in  the  cells  of  a 
fquare,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  product  of  thefe 
numbers,  in  each  row,  whether  vertical,  or  horizontal,  or 
diagonal,  fhall  always  be  the  fame.  To  conftruft  a  fquare 
of  this  kind,  the  fame  principles  muft  be  followed  as  in  the 
conftruCfion  of  other  magic  fquares  ;  and  this  may  be  ea- 
fily  demonftrated  from  the  property  of  logarithms.  With¬ 
out  enlarging  further,  therefore,  on  this 
fubjeft,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to 
giving  one  example;  it  is  that  of  the  9 
firft  terms  of  the  double  geometric  pro¬ 
greftion,  1,  2,  4,  8,  &c.  arranged  in  a 
f  quare  of  3  cells  on  each  fide.  The  pro¬ 
duct  is  evidently  the  fame  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  viz.  4096. 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin  carried  this  curious  fpecu- 
lation  further  than  any  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  fame 
way.  He  conftrufted  both  a  magic  fquare  of  fquares,  and 
a  magic  circle  of  circles,  the  defeription  of  which  is  as 
follows :  The  magic  fquare  of  fquares  is  formed  by  di¬ 
viding  the  great  fquare  as  in  fig.  5  of  the  Engraving.  The 
great  fquare  is  divided  into  256  little  fquares,  in  which  all 
the  numbers  from  1  to  256,  or  the  fquare  of  16,  are  placed 
in  16  columns,  which  may  betaken  either  horizontally  or 
vertically.  Their  chief  properties  are  as  follow:  1. 
The  fum  of  the  16  numbers  in  each  column  or  row, 
vertical  or  horizontal,  is  2056.  2.  Every  half-column, 

vertical  and  horizontal,  makes  1028,  or  juft  one-half 
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of  the  fame  fum,  2.055.  5.  Half  a  diagonal  afcending, 

added  to  half  a  diagonal  defcending,  makes  alfo  the  fame 
{11111,2056;  taking  thefe  half-diagonals  from  the  ends  of 
any  fide  of  the  fquare  to  the  middle  of  it ;  and  fo  reckon¬ 
ing  them  either  upward  or  downward,  or  fideways  from 
right  to  l?ft,  or  from  left  to  right.  4.  The  fame  with  all 
the  parallels  to  the  half-diagonals,  as  many  as  can  be 
drawn  in  the  great  fquare  :  for,  any  two  of  them  being 
directed  upward  and  downward,  from  the  place  where 
they  begin  to  that  where  they  end,  their  films  ftill  make 
the  fame  2056.  Alfo,  the  fame  holds  true  downward  and 
upward;  as  well  as  if  taken  fideways  to  the  middle,  and 
hack  to  the  fame  fide  again.  Only  one  fet  of  thefe  half¬ 
diagonals  and  their  parallels,  is  drawn  in  the  fame  fquare 
upward  and  downward;  but  another  fet  may  be  drawn 
from  any  of  the  other  three  fides.  5.  The  four  corner- 
numbers  in  the  great  fquare  added  to  the  four  central 
numbers  in  it,  make  1028,  the  half- fum  of  any  vertical 
or  horizontal  column  which  contains  16  numbers;  and 
alfo  equal  to  half  a  diagonal,  or  its  parallel.  6.  If  a  fquare 
hole,  equal  in  breadth  to  four  of  the  little  fquares  or  cells, 
be  cut  in  a  paper,  through  which  any  of  the  16  little 
cells  in  the  great  fquare  may  be  feen,  and  the  paper  be  laid 
upon  the  great  fquare  ;  the  fum  of  all  the  16  numbers  feen 
through  the  hole  is  always  equal  to  2056,  the  fum  of  the 
16  numbers  in  any  horizontal  or  vertical  column. 

The  magic  circle  of  circles,  fig.  6.  by  the  fame  au¬ 
thor,  is  compofed  of  a  feries  of  numbers,  from  12  to 
75  inclufive,  divided  into  concentric  circular  fpaces, 
and  arranged  in  8  radii  of  numbers,  with  the  number 
12  in  the  centre;  which  number,  like  the  centre,  is 
common  to  all  thefe  circular  fpaces,  and  to  all  the  radii. 
The  numbers  are  fo  placed,  that,  ill.  The  fum  of  all  thofe 
in  either  of  the  concentric  circular  fpaces  above-mention¬ 
ed,  together  with  the  central  number,  12,  amount  to  360, 
the  fame  as  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  circle.  2.  The 
numbers  in  each  radius  alfo,  together  with  the  central 
number  12,  make  juft  360.  3.  The  numbers  in  half  of 

any  of  the  above  circular  fpaces,  taken  either  above  or 
below  the  double  horizontal  line,  with  half  the  central 
number,  12,  make  juft  180,  or  half  the  degrees  in  acircle. 
4.  If  any  four  adjoining  numbers  be  taken,  as  if  in  a 
fquare,  in  the  radial  divifions  of  thefe  circular  fpaces,  the 
fum  of  thefe,  with  half  the  central  number,  make  alfo 
the  fame,  180.  5.  There  are  alfo  included  four  fets  of 

other  circular  fpaces,  bounded  by  circles  that  are  eccen¬ 
tric  with  regard  to  the  common  centre  ;  each  of  thefe  fets 
containing  five  fpaces,  and  the  centres  of  them  being  at 
A,  B,  C,  D.  For  diftindtion,  thefe  circles  are  drawn  with 
different  marks,  fome  dotted,  others  by  Ihort  uncon¬ 
nected  lines,  &c.  or,  ftill  better,  with  inks  of  divers  co¬ 
lours,  as  blue,  red,  green,  yellow.  Thefe  fets  of  eccen¬ 
tric  circular  fpaces  interfedt  thofe  of  the  concentric,  and 
each  other;  and  yet,  the  numbers  contained  in  each  of 
the  eccentric  fpaces,  taken  all  around  through  any  of  the 
20  which  are  eccentric,  make  the  fame  fum  as  thofe  in 
the  concentric,  namely  360,  when  the  central  number,  12, 
is  added.  Their  halves  alfo,  taken  above  or  below  the 
double  horizontal  line,  with  half  the  central  number, 
make  up  180.  It  is  obfervable,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  numbers  but  what  belongs  at  leaft  to  two  of  the 
circular  fpaces  ;  fome  to  three,  fome  to  four,  fome  to 
five  ;  and  yet  they  are  all  fo  placed,  as  never  to  break  the 
required  number,  360,  in  any  of  the  28  circular  fpaces 
within  the  primitive  circle. 

Thelaft  of  thefe  curious  combi  nations  or  arrangements  of 
fio  ureswefliall  take  notice  of,  and  which,  in  the  frequency  of 
producingthe  number  fought,  tranfcends  all  the  former,  is 
that  invented  and  conftrudted  by  Mr.  Snart,  (fee  fig.  7.) 
founded  upon  the  fquare  of  feven,  con  tain  ingall  the  natural 
numbers  thereof  to  be  once  u  fed  from  1  to  49,  both  inclufive. 
Which  numbers  are  fo  difpofed  in  the  49  cells,  that,  when¬ 
ever  any  feven  of  them  are  added  together,  they  uniform¬ 
ly  produce  the  defired  fum  of  175;  no  matter  whether 
thefe  columns  of  numbers  are  taken  vertically,  horizon- 
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tally,  or  obliquely;  making  thus  16  readings,  which, 
heretofore,  have  been  confidered  the  greateft  number 
that  could  be  produced  in  a  fquare  of  49  numbers. 
But,  on  infpedting  the  plate,  it  will  be  feen,  that,  be- 
fides  the  16  columnar  readings,  or  lineal  columns,  there 
are  24  angular  ones,  all  of  which  are  obvious  in  the 
engraving,  and  may  be  diftindtly  read,  without  de¬ 
ranging  thefe  columns  at  all;  that  is,  there  are  eight 
acute  angles  of  45  degrees  each,  eight  redtangles  of 
'90  degrees,  and  eight  obtufe  of  135  degrees,  as  ftiown 
within  the  circumfcribing  circle  on  each  fide  the  fquare. 
All  thefe,  however,  to  the  amount  of  24  more  readings, 
he  has,  by  infinite  labour  and  ingenuity",  made  fubfervient 
to  his  firft  purpofe  of  producing  the  fum  fought,  without 
interfering  at  all  with  the  lineal  columns.  To  accomplifh 
this  increafe  or  reiteration  of  readings,  he  has,  contrary 
to  the  former  cuftom,  placed  his  higheft  number,  49,  in 
the  centre,  conllantly  making  that  the  angular  point,  and 
which  is  called  into  adtion  no  lefs  than  30  times  ;  that  is, 
once  in  the  vertical  readings,  once  in  the  horizontal,  once 
in  the  oblique  dexter,  and  once  in  the  oblique  finifter; 
24  times  in  the  angular;  and  twice  in  the  detached  read¬ 
ings  of  five  numbers  each,  i.  e.  the  four  extreme  corners 
and  the  centre  49=175.  And,  laftly,  the  four  middle  ex¬ 
teriors  marked  175,  and  the  centre,  amount  to  the  fame 
fum,  175,  as  lhown  by  the  rings  at  the  corners,  and  the 
loops  on  the  fides,  containing  each  175;  making  a  total 
of  42  readings,  or  nearly  triple  thofe  fquares  w'hich  were 
called  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  artificial  arrangement.  How¬ 
ever,  (ufing  his  own  words,)  even  this  is  but  a  bagatelle 
to  what,  if  it  were  worth  while,  might  be  produced;  be- 
caufe  the  permutations  of  49  numbers,  were  they  iingle 
and  dillindt  digits,  in  groups  of  feven  each,  amount  to 
5040,  as  ftiown  by  his  Table ;  but,  when  taken  feparately, 
to  60828 1 8640342675608722521 63 321 29 53768 S755283 137- 
9210240000000000,  whofe  quotient,  by  feven  divifor,  muft 
convince  any  one,  that  even  this  fquare  is  not  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  perfedtion,  however  ingenious  it  may  be.  It  will 
be  obvious  to  the  attentive  reader,  that  the  total  fumtna- 
tion  of  the  49  numbers,  is  —  1225-^-7=175,  from  which 
fource  all  is  derived ;  but  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  de- 
fign  of  making  the  angular  columns,  &c.  read,  it  will  be 
equally  plain,  that  the  primary  fquares  can  have  no  re¬ 
ference  at  all  to  the  conitrudtion  of  this,  becaufe  the  order 
of  thefe  fquares,  w'hich  confines  the  number  of  readings 
within  the  limits  of  16,  is  inevitably  broken  in  the  firft 
inftance,  to  produce  the  more  numerous  angular  read¬ 
ings,  without  facrificing  one  of  the  lineal.  However,  the 
numbers  are  equally  balanced,  or  elfe  the  objedl  could 
not  have  been  produced,  which  now  is  completely  ac- 
complifhed,  as  well  as  that  of  preferving  a  bold  uniformity 
on  each  corner,  which  would  naturally  have  been  broken 
by  placing  a  fingle  digit  in  either  of  the  corner  cells. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  introduced,  at  the  clofe  of 
this  article,  fome  entertaining  problems  upon  the  powers 
and  arrangement  of  numbers,  with  their  folutions,  by 
way  of  iliuftration  of  what  has  preceded.  But  we  have 
fo  far  exceeded  our  limits,  that  we  {hall  fuddenly,  though 
reludtantly,  conclude  with  the  following  jeu  d'ejprit,  as 
defcribing  a  kind  of  magic  fquare. 

Prob.  In  what  manner  can  counters  be  difpofed  in  the  eight 
external  cells  of  a  fquare,  fo  that  there  map  be  ahvays  9  in  each 
roiv,  and  yet  the  whole  number  Jhall  vary  from  20  to  32  ? — 
Ozanam  propofed  this  problem  in  the  following  manner, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  excite  the  curiofity  of  his 
readers:  A  certain  convent  confifted  of  nine  cells,  of 
which  the  centre  one  was  occupied  by  a  blind  abbefs,  and 
the  reft  by  her  nuns.  The  good  abbefs,  to  allure  herfelf 
that  the  nuns  did  not  violate  their  vows,  vifited  all  the 
cells ;  and,  finding  3  nuns  in  each,  which  made  9  in  every 
row,  retired  to  reft.  Four  nuns,  however,  went  out ;  and 
the  abbefs,  returning  at  midnight  to  count  them,  ftill 
found  9  in  each  row,  and  therefore  retired  as  before. 
The  four  nuns  then  came  back,  each  with  a  gallant ; 
and  the  abbefs,  on  paying  them  another  vifit,  having 

again 
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again  counted  9  perfons  in  each  row,  entertained  no'fuf- 
picion  of  what  had  taken  place.  But  4  more  men  were 
introduced;  and  the  abbefs,  again  counting  9  perfons  in 
each  row,  retired  in  the  full  perfuafion  that  no  one  had 
either  gone  out  or  come  in.  How  was  all  this  poffible  ? 

This  problem  may  be  eafily  lolved  by  infpefting  the 
four  following  figures  ;  the  firft  of  which  reprefents  the 
original  difpofition  of  the  counters  in  the  cells  of  the 
fquare  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  the  fame  counters  when  4 
are  taken  .away ;  the  third,  the  manner  in  which  they 
mud  be  difpofed  when  thefe  4  are  brought  back  with  4 
others  ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  fame  counters  with 
the  addition  of  4  more.  It  is  here  evident  that  there  are 
always  9  in  each  external  row  ;  and  yet,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
the  whole  number  is  24,  while  in  the  fecond  it  is  20,  in 
the  third  28,  and  in  the  fourth  32. 


It  would  feem  that  Ozanam  had  not  obferved  that  thefe 
variations  might  have  been  carried  ftill  farther;  that  4 
men  more  might  have  been  introduced  into  the  convent, 
without  the  abbefs  perceiving  it;  and,  that  all  the  men 
might  have  afterwards  gone  out  with  fix  nuns,  fo  as  to 
leave  only  18,  inftead  of  the  24  who  were  in  the  cells  at 
firft.  The  poflibility  of  this  will  appear,  by  infpefting  the 
two  following  figures : 


It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  il- 
lufion  of  the  good  abbefs  arofe.  It  is  becaufe  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  angular  cells  of  the  fquare  were  counted  twice ; 
thefe  cells  being  common  to  two  rows.  The  more,  there¬ 
fore,  the  angular  cells  are  filled,  by  emptying  thofe  in  the 
middle  of  each  row,  thefe  double  enumerations  become 
o-reater;  on  which  account  the  number,  though  dimi- 
niflied,  appears  always  to  be  the  fame  ;  and  the  contrary 
is  the  cafe,  in  proportion  as  the  middle  cells  are  filled, 
by  emptying  the  angular  ones. 

The  works  confulted  in  the  compilation  of  this  article 
are — Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  viii.  p.  32-41/  Leflie’s  Philo- 
fophy  of  Arithmetic,  1817,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  in 
the  Ency.  Supp.  art.  Arithmetic.  Gent.  Mag.  1768. 
Franklin’s  Works.  Ozanam’s  Math.  Recreations,  Mon- 
tucla’s  edit,  tranftated  by  Dr.  Hutton.  Tranf.  of  the  Soc. 
of  Arts,  vol.  xxx.  Archseologia,  vol.  x.  Remains  of 
Japhet.  Patrick’s  Chart  of  Numerals,  in  200  Tongues, 
1812.  Barlow’s  Inveftigation  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers, 
1 81 1.  Legendre’s  Effai  fur  la  Theorie  des  Nombres,  4to. 
Paris  edit,  of  1815.  Edinburgh  Review,  N°  35.  Richard- 
fon’s  06tary  Arithmetic,  and  private  communication. 
Snart’s  Power  of  Numbers,  and  private  communications. 
Chronological  Tracts,  1819. 

NUM'BER,/  Many,  more  than  one. — Much  of  that 
we  are  to  fpeak  may  feem  to  a  number  perhaps  tedious, 
perhaps  obfcure,  dark,  and  intricate.  Hooker. — Water- 
lily  hath  a  root  in  the  ground  ;  and  fo  have  a  number  of 
other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds.  Bacon. — Ladies  are  al¬ 
ways  of  great  ufe  to  the  party  they  efpoufe,  and  never 
fail  to  win  over  numbers.  Addifon. — Multitude  that  may 
be  counted. — Of  him  came  nations  and  tribes  out  of  num¬ 
ber.  2  EJd.  iii.  7. — Loud  as  from  numbers  without  num¬ 
ber.  Milton. — Comparative  multitude. — Number  itfelf  im- 
porteth  not  much  in  armies,  where  the  people  are  of 
weak  courage:  for,  as  Virgil  fays,  it  never  troubles  a 
wolf  how  many  the  Iheep  be.  Bacon . — Aggregated  mul- 

Vol.  XVII.  No.  xi  80. 
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titude. — If  you  will,  fome  few  of  you  (hall  fee  the  place; 
and  then  you  may  fend  for  your  lick,  and  the  reft  of 
your  number  which  ye  will  bring  on  land.  Bacon's  New 
Atlantis. — Sir  George  Summers,  fent  thither  with  nine 
fhips  and  five  hundred  men,  loft  a  great  part  of  their 
numbers  in  the  ifle  of  Bennudaz.  Heylin. — Harmony;  pro¬ 
portions  calculated  by  number  : 

They,  as  they  move 

Their  (tarry  dance,  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  tow’rds  his  all-cheering  lamp 
Turn  fwift.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Verfes  ;  poetry : 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Yet  (hould  the  mufes  bid  my  numbers  roll 

Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  foul.  Pope. 

In  grammar.  The  variation  or  change  of  termination  to 
fignify  more  than  one.' — How  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 
Shakefpeare's  M.  IV.  of  Wind/or. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER.  See  the  article  Chronology, 
vol.  iv.  p.  537. 

NUM'BERER,  J".  He  who  numbers. 

NUM'BERFUL,  adj.  Many  in  number.  Not  in  ufe. — 
About  the  year  700,  great  was  the  company  of  learned 
men  of  the  Englilh  race  ;  yea,  fo  numberfull,  that  they 
upon  the  point  excelled  all  nations  in  learning,  piety,  and 
zeal.  Water hoiije's  Apol.  for  Learning,  1653. 

NUM'BERLESS,  adj.  Innumerable;  more  than  can  be 
reckoned. — The  foul  converfes  with  numberlej's  beings  of 
her  own  creation.  AddiJ’on. 

About  his  chariot  numberlefs  were  pour’d 

Cherub  and  feraph.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Travels  he  then  a  hundred  leagues, 

And  fuffers  numberlej’s  fatigues.  Swift's  MiJ'cellanies. 

NUM'BERS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
one  of  the  five  books  called  the  Pentateuch,  and  afcribed 
juftly,  as  we  conceive,  to  Mofes. — This  book  is  called  by 
the  name  of  Numbers  in  our  language,  becaufe  it  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  year  after  they  came  out  of 
Egypt :  though  it  contains  a  great  many  things  befides 
that;  particularly  another  numbering  of  them  (ch.  26.) 
towards  the  conclufion  of  their  travels  in  the  wildernefs. 
Bp.  Patrick  on  Numbers. 

The  Book  of  Numbers  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
journeys  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  defert,  including  about 
thirty-nine  years.  It  relates  the  hiftory  of  the  numbers, 
ftation,  and  marching-order,  of  the  various  tribes,  and 
of  the  offerings  of  their  princes  at  the  dedication  of  the 
tabernacle;  the  confecration  of  the  levites;  the  obfer- 
vance  of  the  fecond  paffover ;  the  inftitution  of  the  el¬ 
ders  ;  the  deftru&ion  of  the  people  by  a  fiery  plague,  and 
by  the  quails  they  lulled  for;  Miriam’s  leprofy;  the 
fearch  and  contempt  of  Canaan,  and  the  begun  punifh- 
ment  thereof ;  the  punifhment  of  Korah  and  his  compa¬ 
nions,  and  the  plague  among  the  people  for  quarrelling 
thereat;  the  budding  of  Aaron’s  rod;  Mofes  and 
Aaron’s  mifbehaviour,  when  the  people  murmured  at 
Kadefh  ;  the  death  of  Miriam  and  Aaron;  the  plague 
and  cure  of  the  bites  of  fiery  ferpents  ;  the  conqueftand 
divifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  and  Og;  the  oft-de¬ 
feated  attempts  of  Balak  and  Balaam  to  curie  Ilrael ;  the 
Hebrews  enticement  to  whoredom  and  idolatry  by 
the  Midianitifh  women,  and  the  revenge  thereof  in  the 
death  of  24,000  Hebrews,  and  the  almoft  total  ruin  of  the 
Midianitifh  nation  ;  a  delineation  of  the  borders  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  an  appointment  of  twelve  perfons  to  divide 
it.  With  thefe  narratives  are  mixed  a  variety  of  laws 
concerning  fufpicion  of  adultery,  nazaritefhip,  blefting 
of  the  people,  chap.  v.  vi.  concerning  the  lighting  of  the 
lamps,  obfervance  of  the  paffover  in  the  fecond  month, 
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blowing  of  the  filver  trumpets,  chap.  viii.  ix.  x.  concern¬ 
ing  meat-offerings,  drink-offerings,  heave-offerings,  fin- 
offerings,  breach  of  fabbath,  &c.  chap.  xv.  concerning 
the  office  and  portion  of  the  priefts  and  levites,  and  the 
purification  from  the  uncleannefs  of  dead  bodies,  chap, 
xviii.  xix.  concerning  the  offerings  at  feftivals ;  and  con¬ 
cerning  vows,  manflayers,  cities  of  refuge,  chap,  xxviii. 
xxix.  xxx.  xxxv.  and  concerning  the  marriage  of  heic- 
eftes,  chap,  xxviii.  xxxvi.  Brown's  DiEt.  of  the  Bible. 

NUM'BLES,  f.  [ nombles ,  Fr.]  The  entrails  of  a  deer. 
— His  glorious  heart,  as  it  were  numbles,  chopped  in  pieces. 
Sir  T.  Elyot's  Gov. 

NUM'BNESS,  f.  Torpor;  interruption  of  action  and 
fenfation  ;  deadnefs  ;  ftupefadtion. — Silence  is  worfe  than 
the  fierce!!:  and  loudeft  accufations  ;  fince  ft  may  proceed 
from  a  kind  of  numbnefs  or  ftupidity  of  confidence,  and 
an  abfolute  dominion  obtained  by  fin  over  the  foul,  fo 
that  it  fliall  not  fo  much  as  dare  to  complain  or  make  a 
ftir.  South. 

Till  fedentary  numbnefs  cra/e  my  limbs 

To  a  contemptible  old  age  obfcure.  Milton's  S.  A. 

NUM’EL'LAyf.  Among  the  Romans,  an  engine  of  wood 
ufed  in  punifhing  offenders,  whole  necks  and  feet  were 
made  faff  in  it.  Numella  was  likewife  ufed  to  denote 
a  rope  or  cord  made  of  raw  ox-hides  to  bind  beads  with. 
Chambers. 

NUME'NIA.  See  Neomenia,  vol.  xvi.  p.  71 1. 

NUME'NIUS,  a  Greek  philofopher  of  the  Platonic 
fchool,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  flourifhed  underthe  reign 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  born  at  Apamea  in 
Syria.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  eminent  for  wifdom,  and 
is  mentioned  with  refpeft  both  by  Plotinus  and  Origen. 
Of  the  works  which  he  wrote,  none  are  now  extant,  ex¬ 
cepting  fome  fragments  preferved  by  Eufebius,  Theodo- 
ret,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  He  is  faid  to  have  main¬ 
tained  that  Plato  borrowed  from  Mofes  what  headvanced 
concerning  God,  and  the  creation  of  the  world.  Enfield's 
Hift.  Phil,  vol :  ii. 

NU'MEBABLE,  adj.  [ numerabilis ,  Latin.]  Capable  to 
be  numbered.  Huloet. — Sonumerousin  iffands  as  they  are 
fcarce  numerable.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Trav. 

NU'MERAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  numerus,  Lat.]  Relating 
to  number,  confiding  of  number. — Some  who  cannot  re¬ 
tain  the  leveral  combinations  of  numbers  in  their  diftindt 
orders,  and  the  dependance  of  fo  long  a  train  of  numeral 
progreflions,  are  not  able  all  their  life-time  regularly  to 
go  over  any  moderate  feries  of  numbers.  Loclte. 

NU'MERAL,  f.  A  numeral  character  or  letter. — The 
learned  Ur.  Wallis,  of  Oxford,  delivers  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  Indian  or  Arabick  numerals  were  brought  into 
Europe,  together  with  other  Arabick  learning,  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  if  not  looner.  AJ'tle's  Orig. 
and  Progr.  of  Writing. 

NU'MERALLY,  adv.  According  to  number. — The 
blafts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain  no  certainty 
in  their  courfe  ;  nor  are  they  numerally  feared  by  navi¬ 
gators.  Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

NU'MERARY,  adj.  Any  thing  belonging  to  a  certain 
number. — A  lupermimerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  pre¬ 
bend,  becomes  a  numerury  canon.  Ayliffe’s  Par  ergon. 

To  NU'MERATE,  v.  n.  To  reckon  ;  to  calculate. — A 
boy  of  eight  years  old,  who  can  barely  read  writing,  and 
numerate  well,  is  qualified,  by  means  of  the  guide,  to  teach 
the  four  firft  rules  of  arithmetic.  Lancafier. 

NUMER  A'TION,  f.  [Fr.  from  numeratio,  Lat.]  The 
art  of  numbering. — Numeration  is  but. (till  the  adding  of 
one  unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name  or 
fign,  whereby  to  know  it  from  thofe  before  and  after. 
Loclte. — Number  contained. — In  the  legs  or  organs  of 
progreffion  in  animals  we  may  obferve  an  equality  of 
length,  and  parity  of  numeration.  Brown. — The  rule  of 
arithmetic  which  teaches  the  notation  of  numbers,  and 
method  of  reading  numbers  regularly  noted. 

NU'MERATOR,  f.  [Latin.]  He  that  numbers.  In 
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fpeaking  of  fradtions,  itfignifies  the  Dumber  which  (hows 
how  many  of  thole  parts,  which  the  integer  is  fuppofed 
to  be  divided  into,  are  expreffed  by  the  fradlion.  Thus 
■/g  exprefles  feven-tenths,  where  feven  is  the  numerator 
and  ten  the  denominator. 

NUMER  I  A'NUS  (Marcus  Aurelius),  emperor  of  Rome 
for  a  ffiort  time,  A.  D.  282,  3.  See  the  article  Romb. 

NUMER'IC,  or  Numerical,  adj.  [from  numerus,  Lat.] 
Numeral;  denoting  number;  pertaining  to  numbers. — 
The  numerical  characters  are  helps  to  the  memory,  tore- 
cord  and  retain  the  feveral  ideas  about  which  the  demon- 
ftration  is  made.  Locke. — The  fame  not  only  in  kind  and 
fpecies,  but  number. — Contemplate  upon  his  aftoniffiing 
works,  particularly  in  the  refurredtion  and  reparation  of 
the  fame  numerical  body,  by  a  re- union  of  all  the  fcat- 
tered  parts.  South. 

This  is  the  fame  numerick  crew, 

Which  we  fo  lately  did  fubdue.  Hudibras. 

Shew  me  the  fame  numerick  flea 

That  bit  your  neck  but  yefterday.  Swift  to  Delany. 

NUMERICALLY,  adv.  With  refpeft  to  famenefs  in 
number. — I  muff  think  it  improbable,  that  the  fulphur 
of  antimony  would  be  but  numerically  different  from  the 
diltilled  butter  or  oil  of  rofes.  Boyle. 

NU'MERIST,  J\  One  that  deals  in  numbers. — We 
cannot  aflign  a  refpedlive  fatality  unto  each,  which  is  con¬ 
cordant  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  numerijls.  Brown. 

NU'MERO,  f.  [Italian.]  A  term  prefixed  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  things  ;  marked  or  abbreviated  thus,  N°. 

De  Numero,  i.  e.  by  tale,  is  ufed  in  ancient  authors  for 
the  payment,  e.  gr.  of  a  pound  in  a  certain  number  of 
pieces,  viz.  twenty  (hillings.  In  contradiftindtion  to 
libra  penfa,  or  a  pound  weighed  out. 

NUMEROS'ITY,  f.  [from  numerofus,  Lat.]  Number; 
the  ftate  of  being  numerous. — Of  affertion,  if  numerofity 
of  afferters  were  a  fufficient  demonftration,  we  might, 
fit  down  herein  as  an  unqueftionable  truth.  Brown's 
Vulg.  Err. 

It  feems  unlikely  that  the  comets  be 
Synods  of  ftars  that  in  wide  heaven  ftray  ; 

Their  fmallnefs  eke  and  numerofity, 

Encreafeth  doubt,  and  leffens  probability.  More. 

Harmony:  numerous  flow. — The  numerofity  of  the  fen- 
tence  pleafed  the  ear.  Parr  on  Education. 

NU'MEROUS,  adj.  Containing  many;  ponfifting  of 
many;  not  few;  many. — Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  fo 
much  obferved  for  having  a  numerous  as  a  wife  council. 
Bacon. 

We  reach  our  foes, 

Who  now  appear  fo  numerous  and  bold.  Waller. 

Harmonious  ;  coniifting  of  parts  rightly  numbered  ;  me¬ 
lodious;  mufical. — His  verfes  are  fo  numerous,  fo  various, 
and  fo  harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  profeffedly 
imitated,  has  furpaffed  him.  Dryden. — The  love  of  har¬ 
mony  is  in  man  a  natural  paffion,  there  is  fomething  me¬ 
trical  and  numerous  in  his  motions.  Langhorne's  Solyman 
and  Almena,  ch.  iv. 

Thy  heart,  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  done, 

I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  moan. 

Melt  to  companion.  Waller. 

NU'MEROUSNESS,  f.  The  quality  or  ftate  of  being 
numerous. — The  numeroujiiejs  of  thefe  holy  houfes  may 
eafily  be  granted,  feeing  that  a  very  few  make  up  a  Jewilh 
congregation.  L.  Addijon's  State  of  the  Jews. — Harmony; 
muficalnefs. — That \vhich  will  diltinguifh  his  ftyle  is,  the 
numeroujhejs  of  his  verfe.  There  is  nothing  fo  delicately 
turned  in  all  the  Roman  language.  Dryden. 

NUMID'IA,  an  artcient  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  Couth  by 
Gastulia,  or  part  of  Lybia  Interior ;  on  the  weft  by  the 
Mulucha,  a  river  which  feparated  it  from  Mauritania; 
and  on  the  eaft  by  theTufca,  another  river  which  bound- 
1  ed 
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cd  it  in  common  with  Africa  Propria.  Dr.  Shaw  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  probable,  that  the  river  which  formerly  went 
under  the  denominations  of  Malva,  Mahana,  Mulucha, 
and  Molochath,  is  the  fame  with  that  now  called  Mul- 
looiah  by  the  Algerines ;  in  which  cafe,  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia  mult  have  extended  upwards  of  500  miles  in 
length:  its  breadth,  however,  cannot  be  fo  well  afcer- 
tained  ;  but,  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  prel'ent  kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  the  narrowed  part 
it  mull  have  been  at  lead  4.0  miles  broad,  and  in  the 
•wideft  upwards  of  100. 

In  the  times  of  the  Carthaginians,  Numidia  contained 
the  two  powerful  nations  of  the  Maffyli  and  the  Majja- 
fyli.  Numidia,  including  Numidia  Propria,  or  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Maflyli,  and  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  or  that 
of  the  Maflaefyli,  extended  from  34.  5.  to  37.  N.  lat.  and 
from  1.  15.  W.  to  9.  16.  E.  of  London. 

Numidia  Propria,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Terra 
Metagonitis,  was  feparated  from  the  proper  territory  of 
Carthage  by  its  eaftern  boundary,  the  river  Tufca,  and 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  Maflaefyli,  or  Mauritania  Caefa- 
rienlis,  according  to  Pliny,  by  the  Ampfaga.  This  feems 
to  correfpond  with  that  part  of  the  province  of  Conftan- 
tina  lying  between  the  Zaine  and  the  Wed  el  Kibeer, 
which  is  above  130  miles  long,  and  more  than  100  broad. 
On  the  fea-coaft  this  province  is,  in  general,  mountainous 
and  rocky,  and  therefore  called  by  Abulfeda,  not  impro¬ 
perly,  El  Adwah,  The  High  or  Lofty.  The  principal 
places  in  this  province  were  Cirta,  Vaga,  Azama,  Collops 
Magnus,  Tacatwa,  Hippo  Regius,  Tabraca,  Naragara, 
Sicca,  Thirmida,  Suthul,  and  Madaura.  The  mountains 
were  the  ridge  that  terminated  the  country  between  the 
parallels  of  Sitifi  and  Cirta,  called  by  the  ancients  Bu- 
zara,  Thambes,  extending  to  Tabraca,  the  Mampfarus 
of  Ptolemy,  which  feparated  the  Sahara  from  Mauritania 
Stifenfis,  and  the  Mons  Audus  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Mons 
Aurafius  of  the  middle  ages,  known  among  the  Turks 
by  the  name  of  Jibbel  Aurefs.  The  rivers  are  the  Amp¬ 
faga,  the  Arrnua  of  Pliny,  or  modern  S'ei-boufe,  the  Ru- 
bricatus  of  Ptolemy,  or  Ma-fragg  of  the  Algerines,  and 
the  Tufca,  now  called  the  Zaine. 

The  limits  and  extent  of  the  Regio  Maffefylorum  of 
Strabo,  or  the  Mauritania  Caefarienfis  of  Dio,  being  the 
trafl  lying  between  the  Mulucha  and  Ampfaga,  are  af- 
certained  by  the  determination  of  thofe  of  Numidia  in 
general,  and  Numidia  Propria,  or  the  country  of  the 
Maflaefyli,  in  particular.  The  length  of  the  former  pro¬ 
vince,  indeed,  much  exceeded  that  of  the  latter  ;  but  its 
breadth  was  not  confiderable,  being  at  a  medium  only 
about  20  leagues,  except  in  that  part  which  bordered 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Maflyli.  It  lay  betwixt  lat.  34. 
30.  and  37.  N.  and  extended  from  Ion.  1 .  1 5.  W.  to  6.  30.  E. 
from  London.  It  included  that  part  of  the  country  of 
the  Weftern  Moors,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Mul- 
looi’ah,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  mountains  of  Trara;  thofe 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  called  Tlemfan  and 
Titterie  ;•  together  with  the  weftern  part  of  that  known 
,  by  the  name  of  Conftantia.  The  principal  towns  were 
Igilgili,  Saldae,  Rulazus,  Rufucurium,  Rufconium,  Ico- 
fium,  Tipafa,  Jol,  Canucius  or  Ganugus,  Cartenna,  Ar- 
fenaria,  Quiza,  Siga,  Sitifi,  and  Satafi,  Auzia  or  Auzea, 
Tubuluptus,  &c.  &c.  The  promontories  were  the  Audus 
and  Vabar  of  Ptolemy,  the  Promontorium  Apollinis,  or 
Cape  Tennes  of  modern  geographers,  the  Promontorium 
Magnum  of  Ptolemy,  now  called  by  failors  Cape  Hone, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Trara.  The 
remarkable  mountains  are  part  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  Za- 
lacus  of  Ptolemy,  Mount  Malathubalus,  the  Durdus  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Mons  Phrursefus,  and  the  Montes  Chal- 
corychii.  The  moll  remarkable  rivers  were  the  Audus, 
the  Sifaris,  the  Niflava,  or  prefent  Boujeiah,  the  Sarbatis, 
now  the  Yfler,  the  Savus,  or  modern  Hameefe,  the  Chi- 
nalaph  of  Ptolemy,  or  Shelliff  of  the  Algerines,  the  Car- 
tennes,  theFlumen  Salfum,  at  prefent  called  the  Wed  el 
Mailah,  and  Afi'ara  or  lifer  of  Abulfeda.  The  only 
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illands  that  deferve  attention,  are  the  Acra  of  Scylax,. 
forming  the  modern  part  of  Harlhgoone,  and  the  Tres  In- 
fulae  of  Antoninus,  about  ten  miles  north -well  of  the 
river  Mulucha. 

The  moll  celebrated  antiquarians  agree,  that  thetrafl, 
extending  from  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Lake  Tritonisr 
was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  defcendants  of  Mizraim  ;  and 
that  the  pollerity  of  his  brotherPut,  or  Phut,  lpread  them- 
felves  all  over  the  country  between  that  lake  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  To  this  notion  Herodotus  gives  great 
countenance;  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  Libyan  Nomades, 
whofe  territories  to  the  weft  were  bounded  by  the  Tritony 
agreed  in  their  cultoms  and  manners  with  the  Egyptians  ; 
but  that  the  Africans,  from  that  river  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  differed  inalmoftall  points  from  them.  Ptolemy 
mentions  a  city  called  Putea,  near  Adrametum ;  and 
Pliny,  a  river  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  knoum  by  the 
name  of  Fut,  or  Phut ;  and  the  diftridl  adjacent  to  this 
river  was  called  Regio  Phutenjis,  which  plainly  alludes  to 
the  name  of  P/mi.  That  word  dignifies  “fcattered  ordif- 
perfed,”  which  very  well  agrees  with  what  Mela  and 
Strabo  relate  of  the  ancient  Numidians  ;  fo  that  we  may, 
without  any  fcruple,  admit  the  aborigines  of  this  country 
to  have  been  the  defcendants  of  Phut. 

The  h/ftory  of  Numidia,  during  many  of  the  early  ages, 
is  buried  in  oblivion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  as  the 
Phoenicians  were  mailers  of  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
thefe  tranfadlions  had  been  recorded,  and  generally  known 
to  the  Carthaginians.  King  Iarbas  probably  reigned 
here  as  well  as  in  Africa  Propria,  if  not  in  Mauritania, 
and  other  parts  of  Libya,  when  Dido  began  to  build  Byrfa. 
It  appears  from  Jdllin,  that,  about  the  age  of  Herodotus, 
the  people  of  this  country  were  called  both  Africans  or 
Libyans,  and  Numidians.  Jultin  likewife  intimates,  that 
about  this  time  the  Carthaginians  vanquilhed  both  the 
Moors  or  Mauritanians  and  the  Numidians;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  they  were  excufed  from  paying  the  tri¬ 
bute  which  had  hitherto  been  demanded  of  them. 

Although  a  confiderable  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  In¬ 
terior  Numidia  was  independent  of  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Numidians  always  afliftdd  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars; 
and  the  Carthaginian  form  of  government  prevailed  in 
every  part  of  Numidia  fubjedl  to  the  Hate  of  Carthage, 
though  in  other  parts  abfolute  monarchy  was  eftablilhed. 
The  principal  objedls  of  worlhip,  among  the  firil  Numi¬ 
dians,  were  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and,  where  the  dominion 
of  Carthage  extended,  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the 
Phoenician  and  Greek  deities.  Notwithftanding  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  Numidians,  fome  of  them  ul'ed  letters,  not 
very  unlike  thofe  that  made  up  the  Punic  alphabet,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  legends  of  feveral  ancient  Numiffian  coins. 
The  Numidians  were  divided  into  tribes,  nomes,  or  hordes ; 
and  their  circular  dou-wars  were  compoled  of  their  ma- 
palia,  correfponding  to  the  hhymas,  or  tents,  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Bedow'eens.  Thefe  mapalia  were  lecured  from  the 
heat  and  inclemency  of  the  weather  by  a  covering  of  hair¬ 
cloth.  They  were  all  of  the  fame  oblong  form,  refem- 
bling  the  inverted  bottom  of  a  Ihip.  A  whole  tribe  en¬ 
camped  together;  and,  having  confumed  the  produce  of 
one  fruitful  lpot,  migrated  to  another.  Some  of  them 
lived  in  fixed  habitations  or  cottages,  made  of  hurdles 
daubed  over  with  mud,  or  conftrufted  of  flight  materials, 
and  thefe  they  called  magaria.  The  towns  or  villages 
formed  of  theie  huts  are  at  prefent  built  upon  eminences  ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  they  are  called  dajhkras. 
The  Numidians  rode  without  faddles,  and  many  of  them 
without  bridles,  whence  Virgil  calls  them  “  Numidae  in- 
frteni  and,  as  their  principal  ftrength  confilted  in  their 
cavalry,  they  were  accuftomed  to  the  management  of 
horfes  from  their  infancy.  The  next  brother  of  the  king, 
and  not  his  eldeft  fon,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  Numidia. 
The  diet  of  the  Numidians  confifted  chiefly  of  herbs, 
grain.,  pulfe,  and  water;  and  they  feldom  uled  wine  or 
flefli.  Many  of  the  poorer  clafs  went  almoft  naked  ;  but 
thofe  of  any  falhion  wore  their  garments  lool’e,  without 
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fafh  or  girdle.  They  were  eminent  for  their  fkill  in  hurl¬ 
ing  the  javelin  and  throwing  darts,  which  they  ufed  in 
war  ;  and  they  chofe  to  come  to  a  general  action  in  the 
night.  Amongft  them  defertion  was  no  difgrace. 

Little  is  known  of  thefe  people  for  feveral  of  the  ear- 
lieft  centuries;  and  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our  pre¬ 
ferred  limits,  if  we  gave  a  minute  detail  of  their  confli&s 
•with  the  Carthaginians  and  with  the  Romans.  Towards 
the  dole  of  the  exiftence  of  Numidia  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  Juba,  the  fon  of  a  Numidian  prince,  defeended 
from  Mafllniffa,  was  grofsly  infulted  by  Caefar ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  this,  the  African  prince  adhered  to  the 
Pompeian  faction,  gained  fome  advantage  over  one  of 
Ca;far’s  lieutenants,  and  reduced  Ctefar  himfelf  to  great 
extremities.  At  length  Casfar  overthrew  Scipio,  Juba, 
and  Labienus ;  and,  by  a  decifive  aflion,  made  himfelf 
tnafter  of  Numidia,  which  he  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince.  See  Rome. 

NUMID'IA,  f  The  Pintado,  or  Guinea-fowl;  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  gallime.  The  generic  cha- 
rafters  are— Bill  ftrong  and  fhort,  the  bafe  covered  with 
a  carunculate  cere  receiving  the  noftrils ;  the  head  is 
horned  with  a  compreffed  coloured  callus;  tail  fliort, 
bending  down  ;  body  fpeckled.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

i.  Numidia  meleagris,  the  Guinea-fowl.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  this  fpecies  :  a,  with  the  caruncles  at 
the  gape  double ;  |3,  breaft  white ;  y,  body  is  entirely 
white. 

The  Guinea-fowl  is  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  and  is 
■domefticated  in  moll  parts  of  Europe  ;  is  about  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  and  makes  a  harlh  unpleafant  cry.  The 
bill  is  of  areddilh  horn-colour;  the  head  is  blue ;  the  crown 
conic,  compreffed,  with  a  bluifh-red  protuberance ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  bluifh-afh,  almoft  naked  ; 
the  lower  part  is  feathered,  verging  to  violet ;  the  body 
is  black,  with  round  white  lpots ;  the  legs  are  grey-brown  ; 
and  the  gular  caruncle  of  the  male  bluifh,  female  red. 
The  meleagris  is  noify,  reftlefs,and  turbulent;  continually 
moving  from  place  to  place,  and  domineering  over  the 
whole  poultry-yard.  The  turkey,  though  twice  its  fize, 
is  in  continual  apprehenfion  from  its  petulance.  The 
birds  of  this  genus  feem  in  many  refpefts  to  referable  the 
common  poultry:  like  them,  they  fcratch  the  ground, 
and  go  in  large  flocks,  feeding  their  young  and  pointing 
cut  their  food.  In  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  feveral  hun¬ 
dreds  are  fometimes  feen  together;  here  the  inhabitants 
hunt  them  with  dogs;  and,  as  their  flight  is  heavy,  they 
are  eaflly  run  down,  and  fo  killed  or  caught.  The  male 
and  female  fo  nearly  refemble  each  other,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  diftinguifhed ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the 
wattles,  which  are  blue  in  the  former,  incline  to  red  in 
the  latter. 

Pintados,  as  has  been  obferved,  were  originally  from 
Africa,  and  were  known  under  the  name  of  Nwriidian 
hens ;  and  it  appears  that  this  fowl,  which  had  anciently 
been  reared  with  fo  much  care  at  Rome,  was  afterwards 
entirely  loft  in  Europe.  We  can  difeover  no  trace  of  it 
in  the  writings  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  we  find  it  only 
begun  to  be  fpoken  of  after  the  Europeans  had  vifited  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  in  their  voyages  to  India  by  the 
.('ape  of  Good  Hope.  But  not  only  have  they  now  dif- 
fufed  thefe  birds  through  Europe,  but  tranfported  them 
into  America;  and  the  pintados  have  buffered  various  al¬ 
terations  in  their  external  qualities,  from  the  influence 
of  different  climates.  Charlevoix  fays,  there  is  at  St. 
Domingo  a  fpecies  fmaller  than  the  ordinary  fort.  But 
thefe  are  probably  wild-fowl,  bred  from  fuch  as  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Caftilians  foon  after  the  conqueft  of  the 
irtand.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that  this  breed,  originally 
from  Guinea,  and  tranfported  to  America,  where  it  had 
once  been  reduced  to  the  domeftic  ftate,  but  buffered  to 
grow  wild,  could  not  afterwards  be  reclaimed  to  its  former 
condition  ;  and  that  the  planters  in  St.  Domingo  have 
been  fince  obliged  to  import  tame  ones  from  Africa,  to 
propagate  in  their  farm-yards.  The  plumage  of  the  pin¬ 


tado,  though  not  decorated  with  rich  and  dazzling  co¬ 
lours,  is  ftill  remarkably  beautiful.  It  is  of  a  bluifli-grey 
ground,  fprinkled  with  confiderable  regularity  with  white 
roundilh  fpeckles  refembling  pearls.  Hence  fome  of  the 
moderns  have  beftowed  on  this  bird  the  name  of  pearled 
hen;  and  the  ancients  applied  the  epithets  vqriu  and 
guttata.  Mr.  M‘Quin  fays,  the  bird,  at  firft  fight,  appears 
as  if  it  had  been  pelted  by  a  ftrong  Ihower  of  hail.  The 
reader  is  to  judge  for  himfelf,  from  the  correct  reprefenta- 
tion  on  the  annexed  Engraving,  at  fig.  i.  Thefe  fpots, 
which  we  find  of  a  larger  dimenfion  upon  fome  of  the 
feathers  of  the  pheafant,  and  bigger  ftill  on  the  tail  of 
the  peacock,  are  convincing  proofs  of  a  near  relationfliip 
between  thefe  fowls. 

The  feathers  on  the  middle  part  of  the  neck  are  very 
fliort  near  its  arch,  and  there  they  are  entirely  wanting. 
From  that  part  they  gradually  lengthen  unto  the  brealt, 
and  there  they  are  three  inches  long.  Thefe  feathers  are 
of  a  downy  texture  from  their  root  to  near  their  middle, 
and  this  part  is  covered  by  the  tips  of  the  feathers  in  the 
preceding  row,  confiding  of  ftiff  webs  interwoven  with 
each  other.  It  has  fliort  wings,  and  a  pendulous  tail, 
which,  joined  to  the  arrangement  of  its  feathers,  makes 
it  look  as  if  it  were  hunch-backed;  but  this  appearance 
is  falfe,  for  no  veftige  of  it  remains  when  the  bird  is 
plucked.  The  fize  is  nearly  that  of  an  ordinary  hen,  but 
the  form  and  fliape  is  like  that  of  the  partridge  ;  hence  it 
has  been  called  the  Neivfoundland  partridge. 

The  pintado  is  an  exceedingly  noify  bird,  and  for  this 
reafon  Brown  has  termed  it  gallus  clamojus.  Its  cry  is 
fharp,  and,  by  its  continuance,  becomes  fo  troublefome, 
that,  though  theflefliis  very  delicate,  and  much  fuperior 
to  that  of  ordinary  poultry,  many  people  have  given  over 
breeding  it.  It  lays  and  hatches  like  the  ordinary  hen  ; 
but  its  fecundity  appears  to  be  not  the  fame  in  different 
climates ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  this  is  much  greater  in  the  do¬ 
meftic  condition,  where  food  is  more  abundant,  than  in 
the  wild  ftate,  which  often  affords  but  a  fcanty  fubfift- 
ence.  In  a  domeftic  ftate,  and  well  fed,  each  hen  ‘will 
lay  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  in  a  fea- 
fon.  Thefe  eggs  are  fmaller  in  proportion  than  thofe  of 
an  ordinary  hen,  and  their  ftiell  is  much  harder.  But 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  eggs  of  the 
domeftic  pintados  and  thofe  of  the  wild  fort ;  the  latter 
are  marked  with  fmall  round  fpots,  like  thofe  on  their  plu¬ 
mage  ;  but  thofe  of  the  former  are  at  firft  of  a  kind  of 
red,  which  afterwards  fades,  and  at  laft  runs  into  the 
faint  colour  of  a  dried  rofe.  Their  eggs  are  frequently 
put  to  be  hatched  under  turkeys,  or  common  hens.  The 
time  of  incubation  is  three  weeks,  more  orlefs,  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  feafon  or  the  climate. 

The  young  pintados  are  very  tender;  and,  being  na¬ 
tives  of  the  burning  climates  of  Africa,  are  with  difficul¬ 
ty  reared  in  our  northern  countries.  They  feed  on  grafs- 
lioppers  and  worms,  on  toads,  frogs,  and  infedls,  and  on 
all  forts  of  grain.  The  pintado,  it  is  faid,  will  breed 
with  the  common  hen ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  artificial 
union,  which  requires  attention  to  bring  about:  they 
mull  be  bred  together  from  their  infancy  ;  and  the  hy¬ 
bridous  intercourfe  gives  birth  to  a  progeny  of  an  imper- 
fe£t  ftrufture,  and  difavowed,  as  it  were,  by  nature. 
Their  eggs  are  deftitute  of  the  prolific  power,  and  the 
race  is  extinguilhed  in  the  death  of  the  individuals.  The 
pintados  that  are  raifed  in  our  poultry-yards  have  an  - 
excellent  flavour,  in  no  refpefl  inferior  to  that  of  par¬ 
tridges  ;  but  the  wild  fort  have  the  molt  exquifite  relilh, 
and  exceed  the  delicacy  of  the  pheafant.  The  eggsof  the 
pintado  too  are  a  very  agreeable  food,  and  far  excel  thofe 
of  the  common  poultry. 

The  pintado  being  of  African  origin,  hence  came  all 
the  names  that  have  been  beftowed  on  it :  hen  of  Africa, 
of  Numidia,  the  foreign  hen,  that  of  Barbary,  of  Tunis, 
of  Mauritania,  of  Lybia,  of  Guinea,  of  Egypt,  of  Pha- 
roah,  and  even  of  Jerufalem.  Some  Mahometans  called 
them  Jerufalem  hens,  and  fold  them  to  the  Chriftians  for 
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whatever  price  they  chofe  to  demand  ;  but  thefe,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  fraud,  retaliated  on  the  Muffulmen,  by  offer¬ 
ing  them  under  the  name  of  Mecca  /tens.  They  are  found 
wild  in  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  where  they  were 
introduced  at  a  late  period,  but  have  multiplied  extreme¬ 
ly.  They  are  known  at  Madagafcar  by  the  name  of 
acanques,  and  at  Congo  by  that  of  quetele  ;  they  are  very 
common  in  Guinea,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  where  they  are 
kept  tame  only  in  the  diftriCl  of  Acra;  at  Sierra  Leone, 
at  Senegal,  in  the  ifland  of  Goree,  in  the  Cape  de  Verd 
iflands,  in  Barbary,  in  Egypt,  in  Arabia,  and  Syria. 
Gentil  tells  us,  that  he  faw  pintados  at  Java ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  if  they  were  tame  or  wild.  We  fhould  rather 
fuppofe  that  they  were  domeftic,  and  carried  from  Africa 
to  Afia,  as  they  have  been  tranfported  from  Europe  to 
America.  But,  as  thefe  birds  were  accuftomed  to  a  hot 
climate,  they  could  not  fupport  the  intenfe  cold  that 
reigns  on  the  frozen  (bores  of  the  Baltic.  Linnaeus  never 
mentions  them  in  his  Fauna  Siiecica';  and  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  they  were 
very  rare,  even  in  England.  Mr.  Pennant,  however, 
makes  it  appear  that  the  pintados  had  been  early  intro¬ 
duced  into  Britain  ;  at  lead  prior  to  the  year  1277.  But, 
they  feem  to  have  been  much  negledted,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  them;  for  they  occur  not  in  our 
ancient  bills  of  fare. 

e.  Numidia  mitrata,  the  mitred  pintado  :  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  fold  at  the  throat.  This  fpecies  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
fee  as  the  Guinea-fowl  ;  the  head  is  alfo  crowned  with 
an  helmet,  but  fmaller  than  in  the  preceding  :  the  whole 
crown,  and  about  the  bill,  is  of  a  full  red  colour;  on 
each  fide  of  the  gape  is  a  longiffi  linear  portion  of  fleffi, 
pointed  at  the  end  ;  longed  in  the  male,  and  of  a  red 
colour  at  the  tip  ;  under  the  throat  is  a  kind  of  wattle, 
of  a  longitudinal  form,  in  which  it  feems  fomewhat  allied 
to  the  turkey  :  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  bluiffi  and 
naked  ;  body  black  ;  the  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  tranfverfely  undulated  with  white,  and  the  body 
fpotted  all  over  with  the  fame;  but  the  ground-colour  is 
darker,  and  the  fpots  larger.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Ma¬ 
dagafcar  and  Guinea.  Dr.  Pallas  feems  to  think  that  it 
may  be  the  bird  mentioned  by  Columella  as  didering 
from  the  common  one;  and  will  account  for  Pliny’s 
having  thought  the  Numidia  and  Meleagris  to  be  diffe¬ 
rent  birds.  This  is  a  very  rare  and  delicate  fowl. 

3.  Numidia  criftata,  the  crefted  pintado  :  no  caruncle, 
but  on  each  fide  the  gape  a  longitudinal  fold.  This  is  the 
mod  beautiful  of  the  genus,  though  fmaller  than  the 
two  preceding  fpecies.  The  bill  is  furniffied  at  the 
bafe  with  a  kind  of  fpurious  cere,  in  which  the  noftrils 
are  placed :  it  has  no  wattles,  but  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  is  a  kind  of  membranous  fold.  The  head  and 
neck,  beyond  the  middle,  are  naked,  of  a  dull  blue,  befet 
only  with  a  few  fcattered  hairs  ;  the  fpaces  round  the 
ears  are  mod  covered  ;  the  forepart,  from  the  throat,  fan- 
guineous ;  on  the  head  is  a  large  cred,  compofed  of 
thick-fet  dender  black  feathers  ;  the  great-eft  part  turns 
backwards,  but  the  fore  part  of  it  falls  gracefully  for¬ 
wards  over  the  bill:  the  whole  ground-plumage  is  black  ; 
the  neck,  and  fore  parts  of  the  body,  arededitute  of  fpots; 
but  every  other  part  is  covered  with  delicate  bluiffi  fpots, 
of  the  fee  of  millet-feed ;  on  fome  feathers  there  are 
four,  3nd  on  others  three,  on  each  web:  the  prime  quills 
are  blackiffi-brown  ;  feeondaries  the  fame,  with  four 
fpots  on  each  fide  the  (hafts;  two  or  three  of  thofe  on  the 
outer  margins  are  broad  and  white ;  tail  eroded  with 
tranfverfe  undulated  lines-  See  fig.  2.  This  bird  like- 
wife  inhabits  Africa.  Perhaps  it  may  have  fome  relation 
to  the  creded  fort  which  Marcgrave  mentions  to  have 
feen,  and  which  came  from  Sierra  Leone.  This  had  a 
kind  of  membranous  collar  about  the  neck,  of  a  bluiffi 
affi- colour,  and  a  large  roundiffi  black  cred. 

4.  Numidia  Egyptiaca,  the  Egyptian  pintado :  black, 
fpotted  with  bluiffi ;  crown  eroded ;  head  and  neck  ru- 
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fous.  Bill  reddidi  ;  legs  bluidi-black  ;  head  and  neck 
with  a  few  hairs  ;  cheeks  and  caruncles  each  fide  the  jaws 
bluidi.  This  is  added  by  Dr.  Turton. 

NUMID'IAN,  f.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Numidia. 
NUMID'IAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Numidia;  brought 
from  Numidia. 

NUMISM  AT'ICS,  f.  pi.  [immifmatiqnc,  Fr.  from  numif- 
mata,  Lat.]  The  fcience  of  coins  and  medals.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Medal,  vol.  xiv. 

NU'MITOR,  the  fon  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  and  the 
brotherof  Amulius.  Procas,  before  his  death,  made  him 
and  Amulius  joint  heirs  to  the  crown,  on  condition  of 
their  reigning  annually  by  turns;  but  Amulius,  on  get¬ 
ting  pod’effion  of  the  throne,  excluded  Numitor,  whofe 
fon,  Laufus,  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and  obliged 
Rhea  Sylvia,  Numitor’s  only  daughter,  to  become  a  vel- 
tal.  This  princefs,  having  become  pregnant,  declared 
that  (lie  was  with  child  by  the  god  Mars,  and  after¬ 
wards  brought  forth  twins,  named  Remus  and  Romulus, 
who  at  length  killed  Amulius,  and  reftored  Numitor 
to  the  throne.  This  circumftance  occurred  in  the  year 
75+  B.C. 

NUM'MARY,  adj.  [from  nummvs,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
money. — The  money  drachma  in  procefs  of  time  de- 
creafed ;  but  all  the  while  the  ponderal  drachma  conti¬ 
nued  the  (ame,  juft  as  our  pouderal  libra  remains  as  it 
w'as,  though  the  nummary  hath  much  decreafed.  Arbuth~ 
not  on  Coins. 

NUM'MIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ny- 
land  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Helfingborg. 

NUM'MULAR,  adj.  Relating  to  money. 
NUMMULA'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Anagallis,  Lin- 
N7E a,  and  Lysimachia. 

NUMMULA'RIUS,  J~.  Among  the  Romans,  was  ufed  to 
fignify  a  banker,  or  perfon  who  deals  in  money.  It  like- 
wife  denoted  an  affayer,  or  one  who  eftimated  the  good- 
nefs  and  value  of  money,  as  to  its  weight  and  finenels  of. 
metal. 

NUM'MUS,  or  Nu'mus,  J’.  Among  the  Romans,  a  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  money,  otherwife  called  fejtertius ,  or  fef- 
terce.  It  was  fometimes  called  nummus fejtertius ;  fo  that 
decern  millia  numum ,  &  decern  milliu  fejlertiuw ,  were  Roman- 
fums  which  amounted  to  the  fame. 

NUMPS,  /.  [probably  from  numb,  dull,  infenfible.]  A 
cant  expreffion  for  a  weak  foolifh  perfon.. — Thefe  are  vil- 
lanous  engines  indeed;  but  take  heart,  numps!  here  is 
not  a  word  of  the  (locks  ;  and  you  need  never  (land  in  awe 
of  any  more  honourable  correction.  Bp.  Parker's  Repr.of 
Rehear  f.  Tranjpr.  1673.  —  There  is  a  certain  creature 
called  a  grave  hobbyhorfe,  a  kind  of  a  (h e-numps,  that 
pretendeth  to  be  pulled  to  a  play,  and  mult  needs  go  to 
Bartholomew  fair  to  look  after  the  young  folks.  Ld. 
Halifax. 

NUMPS,  the  common  nick-name  for  Humphry  : 

The  village  was  jovial,  the  month  was  May, 

The  birds  were  fweetly  finging; 

Of  Numps  and  Madge  ’twas  the  wedding-day. 

The  bells  were  merrily  ringing.  Dibdin . 

NUM'SKULL,  f.  [probably  from  numb,  dull,  torpid, 
infenfible,  and  JwUf  A  dullard;  a  dunce;  a  dolt;  a 
blockhead. — They  have  talked  like  numjkulls.  Arbuthnot 
and  Pope. — The  head,  in  burlefque : 

Or  toes  and  fingers  in  this  cafe,. 

Of  numjkull' s Leif  ffiould  take  the.  place.  Prior. 

NUM'SKULLED,  adj.  Dull ;  (tupid  ;  doltiffi. — Hocus 
has  faved  that  clod-pated  numjkulled  ninnyhammer  of 
yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family.  Arbuthnot. 

NUN,  [Heb.  pofterity.]  A  man’s  name.  The  fon  of 
Eliffiamah  and  father  of  Joffiua,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
This  man  is  known  in  lacred  hiftory  only  by  being  the 
father  of  Joffiua. 

NUN,  f.  [nunne.  Sax.  nonne,  Fr.  Our  word  was  an- 
4.Q.  eiently 
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ciently  nonne.  Voffius  and  others  confider  it  as  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  word,  fignifying  a  virgin.  In  low  Lat.  nonnus  is  a 
monk,  nonna  a  nun.  Others  refer  it  to  the  Gr.  ism?,  and 
and  to  the  Italian  nonno  and  nonna,  which  fignify 
uncle  and  aunt,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  applied 
by  way  of  honourably  didinguifhing  the  religious  as  fa¬ 
ther's  and  mothers.  The  Lat.  nonna  fil'd  denoted  a  peni¬ 
tent  woman,  then  a  religious.]  A  woman  dedicated  to 
the  feverer  duties  of  religion,  fecluded  in  a  cloifter  from 
the  world,  and  debarred  by  a  vow  from  the  converfe  of 
men. — A  devout  nun  had  vowed  to  take  fome  young 
child,  and  bellow  her  whole  life  and  utmoft  indultry  to 
bring  it  up  in  drift  piety.  Hammond. 

My  daughters 

Shall  all  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens.  ShaJtefp. 

That  there  were  women  in  the  ancient  Chriflian 
church,  who  made  public  profeflion  of  virginity,  before 
the  monadic  life  was  known,  appears  from  the  writings 
of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian.  Thefe,  for  diltinftion’s  fake, 
are  fometimes  called  ecclefiaflical  virgins,  and  were  com¬ 
monly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or  matricula  of  the  church. 
They  differed  from  the  monadic  virgins  chiefly  in  this, 
that  they  lived  privately  in  their  father’s  houfes,  whereas 
the  others  lived  in  communities  :  but  their  profeflion  of 
virginity  was  not  fo  drift  as  to  make  it  criminal  for  them 
to  marry  afterwards,  if  they  thought  fit.  As  to  the  con- 
fecration  of  virgins,  it  had  fome  things  peculiar  in  it;  it 
was  ufually  performed  publicly  in  the  church  by  the 
bifnop  :  the  virgin  made  a  public  profeflion  of  her  refo- 
lution,  and  then  the  bifliop  put  upon  her  the  accuflomed 
habit  of  facred  virgins.  One  part  of  this  habit  was  a 
veil,  called  the  facrum  velamen ;  another,  was  a  kind  of 
mitre  or  coronet  worn  upon  the  head.  At  prefent,  when 
a  woman  is  to  be  made  a  nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and  ring, 
of  the  candidate,  are  carried  to  the  altar;  and  file  herfelf, 
accompanied  by  her  neared  relations,  is  condufted  to  the 
bifliop,  who,  after  mafs  and  an  anthem,  (the  fubjeft  of 
which  is,  “  that  file  ought  to  have  her  lamp  lighted,  be- 
caufe  the  bridegroom  is  coming  to  meet  her,”)  pro¬ 
nounces  the  benediftion  :  then  die  rifes  up,  and  the  bifli¬ 
op  coniecrates  the  new  habit,  fprinkling  it  with  holy 
water.  When  the  candidate  has  put  on  her  religious  ha¬ 
bit,  flie  prefents  herfelf  before  the  bidiop,  and  lings,  on 
her  knees,  AriciUa  drift i Jam,  See.  then  die  receives  the 
veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring,  by  which  die  is  married  to 
CliriA  ;  and  ladly,  the  crown  of  virginity.  When  flie  is 
crowned,  an  anathema  is  denounced  againlt  all  who  fliall 
attempt  to  make  her  break  her  vows. 

NUN,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic 
in  lat.  4.  40.  N.  Ion.  5.  6.  W. 

NUN,  or  Non.  See  Non,  p.  126. 

NUNCAJV,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of 
Mahur:  eight  miles  eaft-fouth-ead  of  Mahur. 

NUN'C H  ION,  f.  [corrupted  from  noonjhun,  a  meal 
eaten  about  noon,  when  country  labourers  ufually  re¬ 
tire  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  as  Mr.  Malone  alfo  has  ob- 
ferved  ;  citing  the  following  paflage  from  Browne,  w  hich 
Mr.  Mafon,  in  his  Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnfon’sDiftionary, 
has  alfo  given,  w-ith  the  definition  of  “  a  fliady  place  to 
retire  to  at  noon.”  But  it  is  the  meal,  and  not  the  place, 
which  the  poet  means.  Sherwood,  in  his  Dift.  (1631), 
calls  it  “  anuncions  or  nnnehion,  an  afternoones  repalt.” 
TodcL]  Viftuals  eaten  between  meals  : 

That  harved-folkes  (with  curds  and  clouted  cream. 

With  cheefe  and  butter,  cakes  and  cates  yiiow 
That  are  the  yeoman’s  from  the  yoake  or  cowe) 

On  fiieafes  of  corne,  were  at  their  nocmjhuns  clofe.  Browne. 

Laying  by  their  fw'ords  and  trunchions, 

They  took  their  breakfads  or  their  nanchions.  Hudihras. 

NUNCIA'TION,  f.  \_nunciatio,  Lat.]  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  ufed  to  fignify  the  report  which  the  augur 
made  concerning  what  he  had  feen.  This  lie  did  to  the 
chief  magiflrate  prefent ;  and  the  magidrate  communi- 
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cated  the  fame  to  the  people,  and  fo  difmifled  the  aflembly, 
which  was  called  ohnunciation. 

NUN'CIATURE,  J.  [from  nuncio,  Lat.]  The  office  of 
a  nuncio. — They  who  knew  him  [pope  Alexander]  but 
little,  had  very  much  efteem  of  him,  as  a  man  of  wiC- 
dom  and  extraordinary  civility;  upon  which  account  the 
princes  of  Germany,  wdio  had  known  him  in  his  nunciature, 
were  exceedingly  pleated  with  his  promotion.  Clarendon 
on  Papal  Ufurp. 

NUN'CIO,  /.'  [Ital.  from  nuncio,  Lat.]  A  mefienger ; 
one  that  brings  tidings. — They  honoured  the  nuncios  of 
the  fpring  ;  and  the  Rhodians  had  a  folemn  fong  to  wel¬ 
come  in  the  fwallow.  Brown. 

She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth 

Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  afpeft.  Shahefpmre. 

A  kind  of  fpiritual  envoy  from  the  pope. — This  man  was 
honoured  with  the  charafter  of  nuncio  to  the  Venetians. 
Attcrhury. 

To  NUN'CUPATE,  v.  a.  [ nuncupo ,  Lat.]  To  declare 
publicl}'  or  folemnly.— The  Gentiles  nuncupated  vows  to 
them,  [idols.]  WeftfielcVs  Serm.  1646. — But  how  doth 
that  will  appear  ?  In  what  table  was  it  written  ?  In  what 
regifters  is  it  extant  ?  In  whole  prefence  did  St.  Reter 
nuncupate  it  ?  Barrow  on  the  Pope’s  Supremacy. 

NUNCUPA'TION,  f.  [ nuncupatio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
naming.  Olfolete.  Name  of  occupation. — The  newfpa- 
pers  noticed  the  cafe  of  this  printer  or  bookfeller,  for  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  his  precife  nuncupation.  Dr. 
Lloyd's  Monthly  liepof/lory  Extraordinary,  1819. 

NUNCUPATIVE,  or  Nuncupatory,  adj.  Publicly 
or  folemnly  declaratory, — The  fame  appeareth  by  that 
nuncupative  title  wherewith  both  Heathens  and  Chridians 
have  honoured  their  oaths,  in  calling  their  fwearing  an 
oath  of  God.  Fotherhy's  Atheom.  1C22. — Verbally  pro¬ 
nounced;  not  written.  This  fenfe  is  chiefly  legal,  and 
almoft  confined  to  wills. — Tedaments  are  divided  into 
two  forts;  written  and  nuncupative:  the  latter  depends 
merely  upon  oral  evidence,  being  declared  by  the  teffa- 
tor  in  extremis  before  a  fufficient  number  of  vvitnelfes,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  writing.  Blacltfione. 

NUNDAVERAM',  a  towm  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic:  eight  miles  eall-foutii-eaff  of  Udeghery. 

NUNDI'NA,  a  goddefs  among  the  ancient  heathens, 
fuppofed  to  have  the  care  of  the  purification  of  infants. 
And,  becaule  male  infants  were  purified  nine  days  after 
their  birth,  her  name  is  derived  from  nonus,  or  the  ninth, 
though  female  infants  were  purified  the  eighth  day;  which 
purification  was  called  luftration  by  the  Romans. 

NUN'DINAL,  or  Nundinary,  adj.  [nundinal,  Pr. 
from  nundhue,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  fairs.  This  name  was 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  eight  fil'd  letters  of  tiie  alpha¬ 
bet,  ufed  in  their  calendar.  This  feries  of  eight  letters, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  is  placed  and  repeated  fuccef- 
lively  from  the  fil'd  to  the  lad  day  of  the  year:  one  of 
thefe  always  exprefied  the  market-days,  or  the  aifemblies 
called  nundince,  or  novendince,  becaule  they  returned 
every  nine  days.  The  country  people,  after  working 
eight  days  fucceflively,  came  to  town  on  the  ninth,  to 
fell  their  feveral  commodities,  and  to  inform  themfelves 
of  what  related  to  religion  and  government.  Tlrtis,  the 
nundinal  day  being  under  the  letter  A,  on  the  id,  9th, 
17th,  and  25th,  days  of  January,  &c.  the  letter  D  will 
be  the  nundinal  letter  of  the  year  following.  Thefe  nun- 
dinals  beara  very  great  refemblance  to  our  dominical  let¬ 
ters,  which  return  every  eight  days,  as  the  nundinals  did 
every  nine. 

To  NUN'DINATE,  v.n.  [ mmdinor ,  Lat.]  To  buy  and 
fell  as  at  fairs.  Cockeram. 

NUNDINA'TION,  f.  Traffic  at  fairs  and  markets;  any 
buying  and  felling. — Witnefs  their  penitentiary  tax, 
wherein  a  man  might  fee  the  price  of  his  fin  before-hand ; 
their  common  muUli  nation  of  pardons;  their  abfolving 
fubjefts  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  Bp.  Bramhall's 
Schifm  guarded. 

NUNDUNGOT'CHY, 
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NUNDUNGOT'CHY,  a  town  of  Bengal:  ten  miles 
eail-fouth-eaft  of  Bauleah. 

NUNDUNGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar: 
twenty-five  miles  eaft-north-eall  of  Durbungah.  Lat.  26. 
i 2.  N.  Ion.  86.  32.  E. 

NUNDYDROO'G,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Myfore  country,  and  capital  of  a  conliderable  dillrift; 
built  on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain  1700  feet  in  height, 
the  greater  part  inaccefiible ;  befieged  and  taken  by  the 
Britilh  in  the  year  1792  :  fixty-five  miles  north  ofSeringa- 
patam. 

NUN'EATON,  a  market-town  and  parilh  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Warwick,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Anker,  at  the 
diftance  of  nine  miles  north-north-eaft  from  Coventry, 
and  104  north-weft-by-weft  from  London.  The  river  di¬ 
vides  the  town  into  two  parts ;  and  dole  to  it,  on  the 
weft  fide,  paffes  the  canal  which  connects  the  town  of 
Coventry  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation. 

This  place  was  originally  limply  denominated  Eaton, 
fignifying  The  Town  on  the  Rivulet ;  and  feems  to  have 
been  a  confiderable  village  previous  to  the  Norman  era. 
The  addition  Nun  was  derived  from  the  monaftery  for  Be- 
nedidline  nuns,  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen 
by  Robert  Bolin  earl  of  Leicefter,  whofe  countefs,  Ami- 
cia,  took  the  veil  in  it,  and  at  her  death  was  buried  in 
the  church.  Some  fragments  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  this  monaftery  are  ftill  (landing  at  the  north- 
weft  end  of  the  town  ;  but  they  are  too  trifling  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  extent  or  grandeur  of  the  foundation  in 
the  time  of  its  profperity.  No  doubt,  however,  exifts  of 
its  riches  and  magnificence  ;  as  it  is  recorded  to  have  had 
large  pofleflions  in  different  counties,  befides  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  feveral  churches,  which  were  granted  to  it  by  pope 
Boniface  and  William  earl  of  Gloucelter.  At  the  dilfo- 
lution,  it  was  furrendered  to  the  king,  who  bellowed  the 
fciteon  firMarmaduke  Conftable. 

Nuneaton  is  a  town  of  confiderable  extent,  and  has 
been  on  the  increafe  ever  fince  the  opening  of  the  canal. 
According  to  the  population-returns  of  1811,  it  con¬ 
tained  noi  houfes,  and  4947  inhabitants.  The  market 
was  firft  eftablifhed  here  in  the  7th  year  of  Edward  II.  by 
a  charter  from  that  prince,  granted  at  the  requeft  of  the 
nuns,  who  were  afterwards  empowered  by  fpecial  patent 
to  “  take  toil  of  all  vendible  commodities  coming  thither 
by  the  fpace  of  five  years,  towards  the  expenfe  of  pa¬ 
ving”  the  town.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday  week¬ 
ly,  and  there  are  three  fairs  during  the  year.  A  very 
confiderable  ribbon-manufadlory  is  carried  on  here.  A 
free-fchool,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  is  ftill  fupported.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas ;  and  is  a  very  ancient  llrudlure,  with  a  fquare 
tower  at  the  weft  end,  but  is  not  remarkable  for  its  ar¬ 
chitecture.  It  contains,  however,  feveral  curious  mo¬ 
numents  ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  fir  Marmaduke 
Conftable,  whofe  death  happened  in  April  1560. 

About  two  miles  from  Nuneaton  the  Watling-ftreet 
crofies  the  northern  divifion  of  the  county,  and  forms, 
for  fome  miles,  the  boundary  between  it  and  Leicelter- 
Ihire.  On  this  part  of  its  courfe  was  the  ftation  Mandu- 
eftedum,  now  called  Manccjler ,  where  many  Roman  coins 
of  brafs  and  filver  have  been  dug  up.  The  church  be¬ 
longing  to  this  village  Hands  on  an  eminence,  fuppoled 
by  Stukely  to  have  been  the  (cite  of  an  ancient  camp,  as 
one  fide  of  it  is  deeply  entrenched  ;  and  to  the  left  of  the 
church  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  -fortrefs,  or  encamp¬ 
ment,  called  Oldbury.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  large  ramparts,  which  inclole  an  area  of 
feven  acres.  Dugdale  thinks  that  this  work  was  originally 
conftrufted  and  occupied  by  the  Britons,  as  many  itone 
axes  or  celts  are  frequently  difcovered  within  its  boun¬ 
daries. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Nuneaton  is 
Arbnry-hall,  the  feat  of  Francis  Newdigate,  efq.  who  has 
a  coal-mine  here,  whence  a;  cut  is  made  to  the  Coventry 
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canal.  In  the  parifli  of  Chilvers-Cotton,  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  monaftery  of  Erd- 
burie,  which  was  founded  by  Ralph  de  Sudley,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auguftine. 

NUN'EGAN,  a  final!  ifland  in  the  Frozen  Sea.  Lat. 
67.40.  N.  Ion.  193.40.  E. 

NU'NEHAM  COURTENAY.  See  Oxford. 

NU'NEZ,  a  tow'n  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova : 
feven  miles  north-north-well  of  Montilla. 

NU'NEZ,  or  Nuno,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  feparates 
the  Nalos  from  the  Sierra  Leone,  and  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  10.  20.  N.  Ion.  1 3.  50.  W. 

NU'NEZ  (Fernan  de  Guzman),  born  -  at  Valladolid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  knightand  com- 
mendador  of  the  order  of  Santiago.  But,  though  he  had 
entered  this  military  fraternity,  his  inclination  led  him 
to  letters  inftead  of  arms.  Following  this  happier  and 
wifer  inclination,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  there  ftudied 
Greek  and  Latin  under  Philippus  Beroaldus,  and  Jovian 
the  Greek  refugee.  Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza  is  faid 
to  have  profited  greatly  by  the  fociety  of  Fernan  Nunez, 
who  added  as  preceptor  to  his  lbn.  When  cardinal  Xi- 
menes  founded  the  univerlity  of  Alcala,  he  and  Demetrius 
the  Cretan  were  appointed  Greek  profeflors  ;  and,  in  the 
famous  Polyglot,  which  would  immortalize  the  name  of 
Ximenes  better  than  all  his  aCtions  as  a  ftatefman,  the 
talk  of  preparing  a  Latin  verfion  from  the  Septuagint  was 
entrufted  to  them  and  to  Lope  de  Alluniga.  Fernan 
Nunez  had  retired  from  all  common  and  unworthy  ob¬ 
jects  of  ambition;  but  literature  had  taught  him,  or  loi¬ 
tered  in  him,  the  love  of  liberty  ;  and,  in  that  brave 
though  unhappy  llruggle  which  the  commons  of  Caltile 
made  againll  the  growing  tyranny  which  has  been  fince 
lo  fatal  to  their  country,  he  lent  what  aid  he  could  to  their 
efforts,  and  endeavoured  to  win  the  people  of  Alcala  to 
their  caiife.  A  young  man  to  whom  he  had  prom i fed 
■great  pecuniary  rewards  for  his  afliftance,  when  the  infur- 
gents  were  fupprefled,  attacked  him,  becaule  this  money 
could  not  then  be  paid,  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm. 
The  nggreffor  w'as  too  powerful,  and  the  caufe  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  of  too  ferious  a  nature,  for  Fernan  Nunez  to  leek 
redrefs.  He  therefore  left  the  univerlity,  and  removed  to 
Salamanca.  Here  he  was  appointed  Greek  profelfor,  teach¬ 
ing  Greek  in  the  forenoon,  Latin  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reading  lectures  upon  rhetoric  and  upon  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  Pliny.  Thus  ufefully  and  honourably  employed, 
he  palled  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1553, 
leaving  his  valuable  library  to  the  univerlity  of  Salamanca. 

To  Nunez  has  been  afligned  the  firft  place  among  the 
rellorers  of  claflical  learning  in  Spain.  He  is  highly  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  various  authors,  from  fome  of  which  we  lhall 
make  a  fliort  extradr  or  two.  Liplius  bellows  on  him  very 
high  commendation,  remarking,  at  the  fame  time,  how 
little  his  celebrity  was  proportioned  to  his  deferts.  He 
defcribes  him,  “  Non  praeceps,  acutus  tatr.en,  et  lagaci- 
tate  ac  modellia  pari.”  His  life,  fays  Mr.  Southey,  leems 
to  bear  infpedlion,  as  well  as  his  learning;  and  heischa- 
rafterifed  by  Nic.  Antonio,  “  Ccelebs,  callus,  comis,  fel- 
tive  dicax  fed  innocue,  vitiorumque  reprehenfor  accerri- 
mus.”  His  publilhed  works,  befides  the  part  which  he 
bore  in  the  Polyglot,  are,  1.  Annotationes  in.  Senecte 
Philofophi  Opera,  1536.  2.  Obfervationes  in  Pomponium 

Melam,  1543.  3.  Obfervationes  in  loco  obfcura  &  depra- 

vata  Hilloric  Naturalise,  Plinii,  cum  retradlatiombus 
quorumdam  locorum  Geographic  Pomponii  Melre,  lo- 
cifique  aliis  non  paucis  in  diverlis  utriufque  linguae  audlo- 
ribus  caftigatis  &expofitis,  1 544.  4.  Glofa  fobre  las  obras 

.  de  Juan  de  Mena.  In  this  commentary  there  is  a  prof  11- 
fi  on.  of  claflical  learning  :  the  original  edition  is  one  of 
thofe  books  wherein  half  a  dozen  lines  of  text  are  infulated 
in  a  whole  page  of  comment.  5.  Refranes  y  Proyerbios 
.  Glofados,  1555,  His  occupations  and  growing  infirmi¬ 
ties  prevented  him  from  completing  this  vyork  as  he  had 

intended; 
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intended  ;  lie  was  remarkable  for  the  happy  ufe  of  pro-' 
verbs  ;  and. this  book  would  doubtlefs  be  found  of  consi¬ 
derable  ufe  to  the  annotators  of  Don  Quixote.  Gen.  Biog. 

NU'NEZ  (Duarte  de  Liam),  a  Portuguele  hiftorian, 
topographer,  and  grammarian,  born  in  the  city  of  Evora 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century.  He  wrote  upon  the 
origin  and  orthography  of  his  mother-tongue,  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  Portugal,  and  a  diflertation  upon  the  genealogy 
of  the  kings  of  Portugal.  But  his  principal  works  were 
the  “  Primeira  Parte  das  Chronicas  dos  Reis  de  Portugal, 
reformadas ;"  that  is,  correfted  and  put  in  order,  from 
the  Chronicles  of  Fernam  Lopez,  Ruy  de  Pina,  and  Duarte 
Galvam.  The  original  chronicles  have  iince  been  printed, 
except  that  of  Fernando,  the  molt  important  of  all,  and 
the  work  of  Fernam  Lopez,  the  belt  chronicler  of  that  or 
any  other  country. 

After  the  Braganzan  revolution,  Duarte  Nunez  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  labours,  under  the  patronage  of  D.  Ro¬ 
drigo  da  Cunha,  archbifliop  of  Lilbon,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  abftradted  the  Chronicles  of  Joam  I.  Duarte,  and 
Affonfo  V.  from  the  originals  by  Fernam  Lopez,  Gomes 
Eannes  de  Zurara,  and  Ruy  de  Pina.  This  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  folio,  1643,  three  years  after  the  Portuguele  had 
■thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  no  publication 
could  have  been  better  timed  than  this  hiftory  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  and  fuccefsful  refiftance  which  their  forefathers  had 
made  again  ft  the  fame  enemies.  In  theenfuing  year  the 
fame  bookfeller,  Antonio  Alvarez,  printed  the  original 
Chronicle  of  Joam  I.  and  thus  the  moft  valuable  part  of 
the  late  compilation  loft  moft  of  its  value.  The  two  other 
originals  remained  in  inanufcript  till  the  year  1790,  when 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Lifbon  publifhed  them,  the  abbe 
Correa  being  editor.  Gen.  Biog. 

NU'NEZ  (Alonfo  de  Caftro),  chronicler  to  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  worft  age  of  Spanifh 
literature,  and  cannot  be  faid  to  have  rifen  above  it.  He 
continued  the  “  Corona  Gotica  y  Auftrica,”  which  Diego 
de  Saavedra  Faxardo  began;  and  wrote  f’everal  other  works 
of  too  little  importance  or  value  to  delerve  mention. 
Gen.  Biog. 

NU'NEZ  (Pero).  See  Nonius. 

NUN'NEZ.  See  Nonnius. 

NU'NIA,  a  village  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  fuppofed  to  be 
on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  and  to  contain  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  Tigris,  oppolite 
Moful. 

NU'NIC  MOU'NTAINS,  mountains  of  South  Carolina. 
Lat.  35.  N.  Ion.  83.  W. 

NUNNA'TION,  f.  A  contrivance,  in  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage,  to  exprefs  the  indefinite  article  j  an  advantage  pof- 
fefled,  in  its  full  extent,  by  no  language  but  the  Englifh. 

This  contrivance,  fuppofing  it  to  be  rightly  reprefeuted, 
poflefles  an  advantage,  in  one  refpefl,  over  our  indefinite 
article;  viz.  that  the  nunnation  is  annexed  alike  both  to 
plural  and  to  fingular  nouns,  and  ferves  to  mark  the  inde¬ 
finitenefs  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  whereas 
our  indefinite  article  is  confined  to  nouns  in  the  fingular 
number.  This  reftri&ion  probably  originated  in  our  in¬ 
definite  article  having  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  nu¬ 
meral  for  one;  independently  of  w'hich  circumftance,  and 
of  cuftom,  which  has  given  its  far.ftion  to  the  reftridlion, 
there  feems  to  be  no  more  reafon  for  confining  the  indefi¬ 
nite  than  for  confining  the  definite  article  to  nouns  in  the 
fingular  number.  The  word J'ome,  which  we  ufe  to  denote 
th^  indefinitenefs  of  plural  nouns,  is  not  fo  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  as  the  article  would  be ;  liecaufe,  being 
more  fpecific,  and  marking  not  only  the  indefinitenefs  of 
the  nouns,  but  alfo  pointing  out  the  particular  mode  and 
manner  of  that  indefinitenefs,  it  is  not  fo  completely  inde¬ 
finite  as  a  mere  article,  and  its  application  therefore  is  lefs 
general  and  lefs  extenfive. 

In  moft  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  the  fame 
word  is  employed  to  denote  the  numeral  one  and  the  in¬ 
definite  article  a;  in  confequence  of  which,  thofe  lan- 
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guages  are,  in  this  inftance,  expofed  to  all  the  ambiguity 
which  arifes  from  ufing  one  word  in  a  variety  of  fenfes, 
and  to  other  inconveniences.  In  Englilh,  no  ambiguity 
occurs  whether  we  fay,  “  There  is  a  God,”  or  “  There  is 
one  God  every  reader  underltands  the  firft  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  theexiftence,  and  the  iecond  as  a  declaration  of  the 
unity,  of  the  Deity  ;  but,  in  French,  if  we  fay  “  II y  a  un 
Dim,"  the  double  meaningof  un  renders  it  doubtful  which 
of  the  two  declarations  is  intended  ;  and  if  we  lav  “  JL  n't/ 
a  qu'im  Dim,"  a  doubt  fttll  remains,  from  the  lame  caufe, 
whether  we  mean  to  aflert  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  or  the 
propofition  that  “  there  is  but  a  God  or,  in  other  words, 
the  tenet  of  “  feeing  God  in  all  things  which  Ibme  en- 
thufiafts  have  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  extravagance,  as 
to  deify  every  object  around  them.  Cuftom,  it  may  be  laid, 
has  appropriated  the  firft  of  thefe  French  expreffions  fo 
fignify  the  exiftence,  and  the  fecond  to  fignify  the  unity, 
of  God.  True  :  but  this  (hows  that  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  un  fubjefts  us  to  the  neceftity  of  learning  a  particular, 
fingular,  and  arbitrary,  cuftom,  in  addition  to  the  general 
import  and  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  language,  before 
we  can  underftand  the  phrafes  in  queftion.  The  Latins 
have  ufed  their  word  units  in  the  fenfe  of  the  French  un, 
when  it  correfponds  to  our  indefinite  article  ;  but,  in  all 
of  thefe,  fomething  more  is  intended  by  units  than  is  ex- 
prefted  by  the  article  a,  or  the  French  mi.  The  Latin 
word  is  defigned  to  convey  an  idea  either  of  unity,  Angu¬ 
larity,  certainty,  or  uniformity,  or  of  fomething  remark¬ 
able,  extraordinary,  or  unique,  in  its  kind  ;  to  which,  if 
the  reader  does  not  attend,  he  lofes  a  part  of  the  writer's 
meaning.  It  denotes  fomething  much  more  definite  than 
the  article  a  does,  and  comes  nearer  to  the  Englilh  ex- 
prelfion,  ‘  the  one.’ 

The  writer  of  the  article  Grammar,  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  fays,  “there  are  fewinftances  in  which 
the  place  of  the  definite  article  might  not  be  fupplied  by 
this  or  that ;"  and  that  he  “  believes  there  is  not  a  Angle 
inftance  in  which  the  place  of  the  indefinite  article  might 
not  be  fupplied  by  the  numeral  one."  This  alfertion  he 
attempts  to  prove,  by  producing  a  few  examples,  in  which 
the  demonftratives,  or  the  numeral,  may  be  fubftituted 
for  the  article,  without  making  much  difference  in  the 
meaning;  but,  for  one  example  of  this  fort,  ten  maybe 
produced  which  will  not  admit  of  the  fubftitution.  When 
Paul  calls  himfelf  “  the  lealt  of  the  apoftles,”  (1  Cor.  xv.  9.) 
we  cannot  fubftitute  this  or  that ;  nor  when  he  adds  that 
he  was  not  “  meet  to  be  called  an  apoftle,”  can  we  fubfti¬ 
tute  one;  and  Inch  phrafes  as  thefe  occur  conftantly  by 
thoufands.  Indeed,  fuch  a  mode  of  arguing  is  no  more 
conclufive  againft  the  utility  of  articles  to  a  language,  than 
it  would  be  againft  the  utility  of  what  are  called  fy- 
nonymous  words  to  a  language.  Of  fuch  words,  one 
may  often  be  fubftituted  for  another,  becaule  that  which 
the  writer  willies  to  exprefs  is  fomething  common  to  both  ; 
but  other  cafes  occur  in  which,  of  all  thefe  fynonymous 
words,  how'ever  numerous  they  may  be,  only  one  will 
fuit  his  purpofe.  The  fame  thing  is  true  with  refpeft  to 
demonftratives,  numerals,  and  articles..  They  have  each 
their  feparate  ufes,  which  neither  of  the  others  can  fup- 
ply ;  and  the  language  which  is  poflefled  of  them  all  three, 
has  a  great  advantage  over  that  which  is  poftefled  only  of 
the  two  firft  mentioned.  Monthly  Iicv.  Feb.. and  Mar.  1812. 

NUN'NERY,/  [from  nun.]  A  houfe  of  nuns ;  of  wo¬ 
men  under  a  vow  of  chaftity,  dedicated  to  the  leverer 
duties  of  religion. — Ivput  your  After  into  a  nunnery,  with 
a  ftrift  command,  not  to  fee  you,  for  fear  you  Humid  have 
wrought  upon  her  to  have  taken  the  habit.  Dr.yden's  Span. 
Friar. 

NUN'NEY,  a  village  in  Somerfetlhire,  two  miles  fouth- 
weft  from  Frome,  which  has  a  fair  for  cattle  on  the  nth 
of  November.  Here  is  a  ruinous  caftle,  belonging  to  which 
was  formerly  a  monaftery,  built  by  Henry  II.  imprecating 
the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  and  his  own  curie,  on  the 
violator  of  this  his  pious  donation.  The  remains  of  the 

monaftery, 
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monaftery,  which  was  the  fuperior  of  the  Carthufian  order 
in  England,  has  been  fecured  from  further  dilapidation 
by  its  prefent  poffeffor,  William  Beckford,  efq. 

NUNNO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar,  on  the 
Soane:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Arrah.  Lat,  25.20.  N.  Ion. 
84.49.  E. 

NUNNO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty- 
two  miles  fouth-foiifh-eaft  of  Arrah. 

NUN'NY,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  north  of  Penrith, 
near  the  river  Eden. 

NU'NO  ALVA'REZ  PERE'CRA.  See  Lobeira,  vol. 
xii.  p.  855. 

NU'NO  PERE'IRA,  a  fmall  iftand  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagafcar.  Lat.  1 3.  50.  S. 

NU'NO  TRISTA'O,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  9.40.  N. 

NUNSA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  fix- 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Surat. 

NUNS'BROUGH,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  near 
Hexham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  on  the  brink  of  a  pre¬ 
cipice  two  hundred  feet  high,  exhibiting  the  fineft  natu¬ 
ral  view  in  the  north  of  England. 

NUN'WICK,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  near  the 
confluence  of  Symondburn  with  the  river  Tyne  ;  near 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  difcovered,  five  natural  ftone 
pillars,  placed  in  a  circular  order,  near  eight  feet  high, 
and  twenty  feet  in  girth,  fuppofed  to  have  been  Danilli 
monuments,  or  Druidical  remains. 

NUP,  f.  Seemingly  a  contraction  of  Numps. — ’Tis  he 
indeed  ;  the  vileft  nup ;  yet  the  fool  loves  me  exceedingly. 
Breu'er's  Lingua. 

NU'PHAR,  f.  in  botany.  See  NymphAa. 

NUP'SON,  f.  A  kind  of  diminutive  of  Nup. —  I  fay 
Phantaftes  is  afoolilh  tranfparent  gull,  a  mere  fanatic  nup- 
J'on.  Brewer's  Lingua. 

NUP'TIAL,  adj.  [Fr.  nuptialis,  Lat.]  Pertaining  to 
marriage;  conftituting  marriage ;  uled  or  done  in  mar¬ 
riage. — Whoever  will  partake  of  God’s  fecrets,  muft  pare 
off  whatfoever  is  amifs  ;  not  eat  of  this  facrifice  with  a 
defiled  head,  nor  come  to  this  feaft  without  a.  nuptial  gar¬ 
ment.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Confirm  that  amity 

With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchfafe  to  grant 
Bona  to  England’s  king.  Shakefpeare. 

Fir’d  with  her  love,  arid  with  ambition  led, 

The  neighb’ring  princes  court  her  nuptial  bed.  Dryden. 

NUP'TIALS,  J.  pi.  [ tirptia ?,  from  liubo,  Lat.]  Mar¬ 
riage  : 

This  is  the  triumph  of  the  nuptial-day; 

My  better  nuptials,  which,  in  fpite  of  fate. 

Forever  join  me  to  my  dear  Morat.  Dryden. 

It  is  in  Shakefpeare  lingular,  but  contrarily  to  ufe  : 

Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  ’twere  the  day 

Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 

We  two  have  fworn  Ihall  come.  Winter's  Tale. 

NIJR,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia,  on  a  mountain  of  the 
fame  name.  Bur  lignifies  “  light,”  and  the  name  was 
given  it  from  a  number  of  holy  places  within  it,  relorted 
to  by  the  devotees  :  one  hundred  miles  north-eaft  of  Buk¬ 
haria.  Lat.  40.  15.  N.  Ion.  63.  50.  E. 

NUR,  a  towm  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw :  fifty  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Warfaw. 

NUR  PONGE'LION,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bignonia. 
NU’RA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Kar- 
galdzin  Lake  in  lat.  224.  N.  Ion.  68.44.  E. 

NU'RA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Po  fix 
miles  north-eaft  of  Piacenza. 

NURABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Gohud. 

NURAQUIMI'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tatta  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Tatta. 

Vol.  XVII.  No.  1181. 
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NUR'DIJA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Neifapour. 

NU'REMBERG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  anciently  called  Mans  Noricorum, 
and  the  country  round  Noricum  ;  made  free  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederic  Barbaroffa.  It  is  a  large  well-built  town, 
but  not  populous,  lituated  in  a  fandy  fpot,  but  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  fruitful ;  and,  on  account  of  the  many  pleafure- 
feats  near  it,  as  alfo  the  beautiful  and  large  villages  round 
it,  extremely  pleafant.  It  Hands  on  the  Pegnitz,  which 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  over  it,  exclu- 
five  of  divers  wooden  bridges,  are  laid  alio  fix  others  of 
ftone.  This  town  is  environed  with  double  walls,  which 
are  fortified  with  feveral  fmall  and  large  towers,  and  thefe 
again  with  cannon,  and  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  in  circuit 
about  a  ihort  German  mile.  The  number  of  its  ftreets 
amounts  to  about  500,  and  that  of  its  houfes  to  8000,  which 
latter  are  alfo,  for  the  moll  part,  large  and  built  of  ftone  ; 
but  yet  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  by  no  means 
proportionable  to  the  largenefs  of  the  town. 

The  magiftrates,  and  almoft  all  the  inhabitants,  are 
Lutherans;  but,  on  account  of  their  having  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  the  interim,  feveral  Roman  Catholic  culloms  are 
ftill  retained  in  their  divine  fervice.  Exclulive  of  two 
parilh-churches,  Nuremberg  contains  15  others,  includ¬ 
ing  chapels.  The  town  of  Nuremberg  is  divided  into 
eight  parts  or  quarters,  and  131  captainfhips.  In  one 
quarter  lies  the  imperial  fortrefs,  being  an  ofd-faftiioned 
citadel,  Handing  on  a  mountain,  in  which  the  firft  coun- 
fellor,  as  imperial  bailiff,  always  had  his  relidence,  and 
was  ftyled  the  caftellan.  Not  far  from  the  imperial  for¬ 
trefs  here,  ftood  the  old  citadel  of  the  burggraves  of  Nu¬ 
remberg,  which  was  burnt  dqwn  in  1420;  and,  in  1427, 
was  difpofed  of  by  the  burggrave  and  eleiStor  Frederic  to 
the  town.  At  prefent  it  contains  a  granary,  a  pentagonal 
tower,  and  a  prifon.  The  council-houfe  is  one  of  the 
moft  magnificent  in  all  Germany,  and  in  its  apartments 
are  to  be  feen  fome  excellent  paintings.  The  patriciate 
here  took  its  rife  in  1198,  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  affift- 
ing  at  a  tournament,  at  which  .time  he  alfo  raifed  38 
burghers’  families  to  the  degree  of  nobility.  In  its  care- 
fulnefs  to  maintain  its  nobility,  it  has  greatly  the  fupe- 
riority  over  almoft  all  other  degrees  of  nobility  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  council  confifts  of  34  noble  and  eight  handi¬ 
craft  counfellors.  The  military  force  confifts  of  feven 
Companies  of  foot,  each  of  which  in  time  of  peace  con¬ 
tains  100  men,  but  in  time  of  war  is  185  ftrong  ;  of  two 
companies  of  cuirafliers,  each  confiding  of  85  men,  .and 
two  of  invalids,  amounting  to  226.  Out  of  the  burgher- 
fliip  25  ftandards  are  always  kept  in  arms,  each  of  which 
confifts  of  between  300  and  400  men,  exclufive  of  200 
gunners,  and  tw'o  companies  of  the  town-cavalry.  Di¬ 
vers  Nurembergers  have,  for  a  long  time  paft,  acquired 
"confiderable  reputation  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  en¬ 
graving:  a  great  number  of  its  artilfs  and  handicrafts’- 
people,  execute  in  ivory,  wood,  and  metal,  numberlefs 
ingenious  things,  at  a  very  low  price,  which  are  exported 
all  over  the  world,  Thefe  toys  do  not  bring  in  fo  much 
money  to  the  town  at  prefent  as  they  did  formerly;  but 
this  article  is  even  yet  confiderable,  Nuremberg  being  one 
of  the  greateft  trading-towns  in  Germany. 

The  territory  called  the  Circle  of  Nuremberg  is  confi¬ 
derable.  In  1631,  Nuremberg  .was  belieged  by  the  Im- 
perialifts  under  cpunt  Tilly, ,  without  fuccefs;  and  again 
under  Albert  Walleftein  duke  of  Fritland,  when  the  city 
was  preferred  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  Albert  Durer,  the 
celebrated  painter,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  Nurem¬ 
berg  is  feventy-eight  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Mentz.  Lat. 
49.  28.  N.  Ion.  1 1.  1.  E. 

NURE'NI  KELENGU'.  See  Dioscorea. 

NUR'HUN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty- 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Chuprah.  Lat.  26.  o.  N.  Ion, 
84.  20.  E. 

NUR'HUN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar,  on  the 
Dewah  :  fifty  miles  north- weft  of  Patna. 

4  R  NU'RI, 
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NU'RI,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Hiaqui :  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Riochico. 

NUtR'IA,  a  mount  of  Spain,  (a  part  of  the  Pyrenees,) 
in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  where  is  a  pats  called  Col 
de  Nuria.  North  of  Campredon. 

NURJE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Seweftan:  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  north  of  Sehwan. 

NURMIJAR'VI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
ofNyland:  twenty  miles  north -north- weft  of  Helfingfors. 

NUR'MIS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Kuopio  :  fifty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Kuopio. 

NUR'MIS,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Lat.  61.12.  N.  Ion.  21. 10.  E. 

NUR'MO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa:  thirty-fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Wafa. 

NURMS,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  eaft  of  Goldingen. 

NU'ROW.  See  Narew. 

NURPUR'.  See  Nourpour,  p.  1 33. 

NUR'RAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Ruttunpour:  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Raypour. 

The  following  pafl’age  from  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs, 
would  feem  to  account  for  the  ancient  ftories  of  golden 
apples,  and  other  treafures,  being  guarded  by  dragons, 
fiery  ferpents,  See.  We  are  fo  well  allured  of  Mr.  Forbes’s 
veracity,  that  we  fubmit  the  extraCI  without  fcruple  to 
our  readers  ;  at  the  fame  time  confefting  our  inability  to 
account  for  it. 

“  It  was  at  Nurrah,  a  large  village.  It  had  been  plun¬ 
dered  and  burnt,  not  long  before,  by  the  Mahratta  cavalry, 
when  Gen.  Goddard  took  Dhuboy.  The  principal  houfe, 
a  manfion  far  beyond  the  general  ftyle  of  Hindoo  build¬ 
ings,  had  belonged  to  a  man  of  family  and  opulence,  who 
emigrated  during  the  war,  and  died  in  a  diftant  country. 
The  houfe  and  gardens  were  then  in  a  ftate  of  defola- 
tion.  I  received  private  information  that,  under  a  par¬ 
ticular  tower  in  this  manfion,  was  a  fecret  cell,  known 
only  to  the  owner  and  the  mafon  who  conftrufted  it; 
that  very  man  gave  me  the  intelligence  ;  adding,  it  was 
purpofely  formed  to  contain  his  treafure,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  family,  and  was  afterwards  clofed 
with  ftrong  mafonry.  We  accompanied  the  informer 
through  feveral  fpacious  courts  and  extenfive  apart¬ 
ments,  in  a  ftate  of  dilapidation,  until  we  came  to  a  dark 
clofet  in  a  tower,  in  one  corner  of  the  manfion.  This 
was  a  room  about  eight  feet  fquare,  the  diameter  of  the 
interior  of  the  tower,  fome  ftories  above  the  fuppofed 
receptacle  of  the  treafure.  In  the  floor  of  this  clofet  we 
obferved  a  hole  in  the  bricks  and  chunam,  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  fufficiently  large  for  a  flender  perfon  to  pafs 
through.  We  enlarged  the  opening,  and  lent  down  two 
men  by  a  ladder.  After  delcending  feveral  feet,  they 
came  to  another  chunam  floor,  with  a  fitnilar  aperture. 
This  alfo  being  enlarged,  and  torches  procured,  I  per¬ 
ceived, from  theupper  room,  that  it  was agloomy  dungeon 
of  great  depth.  I  defired  the  men  to  enter  it  and  fearch  for 
the  treafure;  which  they  pofitively  refufed ;  alleging,  that 
throughout  Hindooftan,  wherever  money  was  concealed, 
there  exifted  one  of  the  genii,  in  the  mortal  form  of  a 
fnake,  to  guard  it.  I  laughed  at  their  credulity,  and  en¬ 
forced  the  order  for  their  immediate  defeent,  with  fome 
energy.  My  attendants  fympathifed  with  their  feelings  ; 
and,  under  a  deep  impreflion  of  fear,  feemed  to  wait  the 
event  in  a  fort  of  awful  expeflation.  The  ladder  being 
too  lliort  to  reach  the  floor  of  this  fubterraneous  cell,  I 
ordered  ftrong  ropes  and  additional  torches,  to  aflift  their 
defeent.  They  at  length  reludftantly  complied ;  and,  by  the 
lights  held  in  their  hands,  during  a  flow  progrefs  down 
the  ropes,  we  could  diftinguilh  through  the  gloom  the 
dark  fides  and  moift  floor  of  the  dungeon.  They  had 
not  been  many  feconds  in  fearch  of  the  treafure,  when 
they  called  out  vehemently  that  they  were  enclofed  by 
a  large  fnake;  and  their  cries,  afeending  from  this  difmal 
abyfs,  were  moft  horrible.  I  ftill  remained  incredulous  ; 
and  would  not  fuffer  the  ropes  for  facilitating  their 
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efeape  to  be  lowered  until  I  had  feen  the  ferpent.  Their 
fereams  were  dreadful,  and  my  refolution  inflexible;  until 
at  length,  by  keeping  the  upper  lights  fteady,  I  perceived 
fomething  like  billets  of  wood,  or  rather  more  refembling 
a  fliip’s-cabie,  coiled  up  in  a  dark  hold,  feen  from  the  deck ; 
but  no  language  can  exprefs  my  fenfations  of  aftonifti- 
ment  and  terror,  when  I  faw  a  horrid  monfter  rear  his 
head  over  an  immenfe  length  of  body,  coiled  in  volumes 
on  the  ground,  and  working  itfelf  into  exertion  by  a  fort 
of  fluggifti  motion.  What  I  felt,  on  feeing  two  fellou'- 
creatures  expofed  by  my  orders  to  this  “  fiend  of  venge¬ 
ful  nature,”  I  mull  leave  to  the  reader’s  imagination. 
There  was  not  a  moment  for  refleffion  ;  down  went  the 
ropes,  and  we  drew  up  the  panting  terrified  wretches 
fpeechlefs ;  but,  to  my  inexpreffibie  joy,  no  otherwife  af- 
fefted  than  by  the  cold  perfpiration  and  death-like  ftate 
produced  by  fear,  which  foon  fubfided.  Some  hay  being 
then  thrown  down  upon  the  lighted  torches  left  in  the 
cavern,  confirmed  the  mortal  part  of  the  guardian  genius, 
as-we  afterwards  took  up  the  fcorched  and  lifelefs  body 
of  a  large  fnake  ;  but,  notwithftanding  a  minute  fearch, 
no  money  could  be  found.  The  proprietor  had  doubt- 
lefs  carried  off  his  treafure,  when  he  fled  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  As  the  cells  in  the  tower  were  all  very  fmall  and 
deep,  and  the  walls  of  ftrong  mafonry,  it  appeared  won¬ 
derful  how  this  fnake  had  fubfifted.  I  wiflied  very  much 
for  one  of  the  ancient  pfylli,  or  a  modern  fnake-charmer, 
in  my  train  at  Nullah,  to  have  called  forth  the  ferpent 
who  had  guarded  the  treafure  confided  to  its  care  until 
its  owner  moft  probably  carried  it  away,  but  forgot  to  li¬ 
berate  the  centinel.  Having  added  faithfully  in  his  part, 
his  life  ought  to  have  been  (pared.” 

NURSE,  f  [nojiice,  Sax.  nourice,  Fr.  nource,  old  Eng.] 
A  woman  that  has  the  care  of  another’s  child. — Unnatural 
curiolity  has  taught  all  women  but  the  beggar  to  find  out 
nurfes,  which  neceflityonly  ought  to  commend.  Raleigh's 
Hi /l.  of  the  World. — A  woman  that  has  care  of  a  lick  per¬ 
fon. — One  Mrs.  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his 
nurfe,  or  his  dry -nurfe,  or  his  cook.  Shakefpeare's  M.  Wives 
of  Windfor. — One  who  breeds,  educates,  or  protects  ; 

We  muft  lofe 

The  country,  our  dear  nurfe ;  or  elfe  thy  perfon 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.  Shakefpeare. 

An  old  woman,  in  contempt : 

Can  tales  more  fenfelefs,  ludicrous,  and  vain, 

By  winter-fires  old  nurfes  entertain  ?  Blackmore. 

The  ftate  of  being  nurfed  : 

Can  wedlock  know  fo  great  a  curfe, 

As  putting  hulbands  out  to  nurfe ?  Cleaveland. 

To  NURSE,  v.a.  [from  the  noun,  or  by  contraction, 
from  nourijh,  nourir,  Fr.]  To  bring-up  a  child  or  any  thing 
young. — I  was  nurfed  in  fwaddling-clothes  with  cares. 
Wifd.  vii.  7. 

Him  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore, 

And  nurs'd  his  youth  along  the  marfliy  Ihore.  Dryden. 

To  bring-up  a  child  not  one’s  own. — Shall  I  call  a  nurfe  of 
the  Hebrew  women,  that  (he  may  nurfe  the  child  ?  Ex.  ii.  7. 
To  feed  ;  to  keep;  to  maintain,- — Thy  daughters  lhall  be 
nurfed  at  thy  fide.  If.  lx.  4. 

The  Nifeans,  in  their  dark  abode. 

Nurs'd  fecretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god.  Addifm. 

To  tend  the  lick. — To  pamper;  to  foment;  to  encourage  3 
to  foften ;  to  cherilh. — And  what  is  ftrength,  but  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  youth,  which,  if  time  nurfe,  how  can  it  ever  ceafe. 
Davies. — By  what  fate  has  vice  fo  thriven  amongft  us,  and 
by  what  hands  been  nurfed- up  into  fo  uncontrouled  a  do¬ 
minion  ?  Locke. 

NUR'SE-CHILD,  f.  One  brought-up  with  tendernefs. 
— Sweet  nurfe-child of  the  Spring’s  young  hours.  Davies's 
Hymn  'to  the  Rofe ,  1622. 
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NUR'SE-MAID,  /.  A  woman-fervant  employed  ia 
nurfing  children. 

NUR'SE-POND,  f.  A  pond  for  young  fifth— Put  into 
your  breeding-pond  three  melters  for  one  fpawner  5  but, 
if  into  a  nur/'e-pond,  or  feeding-pond,  then  no  care  is  to 
betaken.  Walton's  Angler. 

NUR'SER,  J\  Gne  that  nurfes.  Not  ufed: 

See  where  he  lies,  inherfed  in  the  arms 

Of  the  moll  bloody  nurj'er  of  his  harms.  Shahefpeare. 

A  promoter;  a  fomenter. 

NUR'SER Y,  f.  The  a 61  or  office  of  nurfing  : 

I  lov’d  her  moft,  and  thought  to  fet  my  reft 

On  her  kind  nurfery.  Shahefpeare' s  K.  Lear. 

That  which  is  the  objeft  of  a  nurfe’s  care: 

She  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 

To  vifit  how  they  profper’d,  bud  and  bloom  ; 

Her  nurfery;  they  at  her  coming  fprung, 

And,  touch’d  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladlier  grew.  Milton. 

A  plantation  of  young  trees  to  be  tranfplanted  to  other 
ground.  See  Horticulture,  vol.  x.  p.  409.. —  Your 
nurfery  of  ftocks  ought  to  be  in  a  more  barren  ground 
than  the  ground  is  whereunto  you  remove  them.  Bacon. 
— Place  where  young  children  arenurfed  and  brought-up. 
— You  fee  before  you  the  fpeftacle  of  a  Plantagenet,  w’ho 
hath  been  carried  from  the  nurfery  to  the  fanftuary,  from 
the  fanftuary  to  the  direful  prifon,  from  the  prifon  to 
the  hand  of  the  cruel  tormentor,  and  from  that  hand  to 
the  wide  wildernefs ;  for  fo  the  world  hath  been  to  me. 
Bacon. 

Forthwith,  the  devil  did  appear, 

Not  in  the  fliape  in  which  he  plies 
At  mifs’s  elbow  when  (he  lies  ; 

Or  Hands  before  the  nuffiery-doors, 

To  take  the  naughty  boy  that  roars.  Prior. 

The  place  or  ftate  where  any  thing  is  foftered  or  brought- 
up,  from  a  nurfery  of  children,  or  whence  any  thing  is  to 
be  removed  from  a  nurfery  of  trees. — A  luxurious  court 
is  the  nurfery  of  difeales;  it  breeds  them,  it  encourages, 
nouriffies,  and  entertains,  them.  L'Ef  range. 

To  fee  fair  Padua,  nurfery  of  arts, 

X  am  arriv’d  from  fruitful  Lombardy.  Shahefpeare. 

NUR'SING,  f  The  aft  and  praftice  of  attending  chil¬ 
dren  from  infancy.  The  following  judicious  obfervations, 
and  popular  direftions,  are  extrafted  from  the  6th  vol.  of 
the  Annual  Regifter. 

The  child  ffiould  be  laid  (for  the  firft  month)  upon  a 
thin  mattrefs,  rather  longer  than  itfelf,  which  the  nurfe 
will  keep  upon  her  lap,  that  the  child  may  always  lie 
ftraight,  and  only  fit  up  as  the  nurfe  Hants  the  mattrefs. 
To  fet  a  child  quite  upright,  before  the  end  of  the  firft 
month,  hurts  the  eyes,  by  making  the  white  part  of  the 
eye  appear  below  the  upper  eyelid.  Afterwards,  the  nurfe 
will  begin  to  fet  it  up,  and  dance  it,  by  degrees.  The 
child  mull  be  kept  as  dry  as  poffible. 

The  clothing  ffiould  be  very  light,  and  not  much  longer 
than  the  child,  that  the  legs  may  be  got  at  with  eafe,  in 
order  to  have  them  often  rubbed  in  the  day  with  a  warm 
hand  or  flannel,  and  in  particular  the  infide  of  them. 

Rubbing.a  child  all  over,  takes  off  feurf,  and  makes  the 
blood  circulate.  The  one  bread:  fliould  be  rubbed  with 
the  hands  one  way,  and  the  other  the  other  way,  night 
and  morning  at  lead.  The  ankle-bones  and  infide  of  the 
knees  ffiould  be  rubbed  twice  a-day  ;  this  will  ftrengthen 
thofe  parts,  and  make  the  child  ftretch  its  knees  and  keep 
them  flat,  which  is  the  foundation  of  amereft  and  grace¬ 
ful  perfon. 

A  nurfe  ought  to  keep  a  child  as  little  in  her  arms  as 
poffible,  left  the  legs  ffiould  be  cramped,  and  the  toes 
turned  inwards.  Let  her  always  keep  the  child’s  legs 
loofe.  The  oftener  the  pofture  is  changed,  the  better. 
Tolling  a  child  about,  and  exercifing  it  in  the  open  air  in 
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fine  weather,  is  of  the  great  eft  fervice.  In  cities,  children 
are  not  to  be  kept  in  hot  rooms,  but  to  have  as  much  air 
as  poffible. 

Want  of  exercife,  is  the  caufe  of  large  heads,  weak  and 
knotted  joints,  a  contrafted  bread,  which  occalions  coughs 
and  fluffed  lungs,  an  ill-ffiaped  perfon,  and  waddling  gait, 
belides  a  numerous  train  of  other  ills. 

The  child’s  fleffi  is  to  be  kept  perfeftly  clean,  by  fre¬ 
quently  waffiing  its  limbs,  and  likewife  its  neck  and  ears  ; 
beginning  with  warm  water,  till,  by  degrees,  it  will  not 
only  bear,  but  like,  to  be  waffied  with  cold  water. 

Riling  early  in  the  morning,  is-  good  for  all  children, 
provided  they  awake  of  themfelves,  which  they  generally 
do  ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  awaked  out  of  their  deep; 
and,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  be  brought  to  regular  fleeps. 

When  laid  in  bed  or  cradle,  their  legs  are  always  to  be 
laid  ftraight. 

Girls  might  be  trained  to  the  proper  management  of 
children,  if  a  premium  were  given  in  free-fchools,  work- 
houfes,  &c.  to  thofe  that  brought-up  the  fineft  child  to 
one  year  old.  Young  girls,  thus  encouraged,  would 
make  the  very  belt  of  nurfes. 

A  principal  -thing  to  be  always  attended  to  is,  to  give 
young  children  conftant  exercife,  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
proper  pofture. 

With  regard  to  the  child’s  drefs  in  the  day,  let  it  be  a 
ffiirt;  a  petticoat  of  fine  flannel,  two  or  three  inches 
longer  than  the  child’s  feet,  with  a  dimity  top  (commonly 
called  a  bodice-coat),  to  tie  behind;  over  that  a  furcingle 
made  of  fine  buckram,  two  inches  broad,  covered  over 
with  fatin  or  fine  ticken,  with  a  ribbon  fattened  to  it  to 
tie  it  on,  which  anfwers  every  purpole  of  flays,  and  has 
none  of  their  inconveniences.  Over  this  put  a  robe,  or  a 
flip  and  frock,  or  whatever  you  like  belt ;  provided  it  is 
faftened  behind,  and  not  much  longer  than  the  child’s 
feet,  that  their  motions  may  be  ftriftly  obferved. 

The  child  ffiould  always  lie  in  the  fame  bed  with  the 
nurfe  or  mother,  and  not  be  banilhed  to  a  fixed  cot  or  a 
fwinging  cradle.  If  the  mother  will  not  incommode  her- 
felf  fo  much  as  to  attend  to  her  infant’s  wants  in  the 
night,  (and,  by  judicious  arrangement,  children  are  foon 
brought  to  regular  habits,)  ffie  ffiould  at  once  totally  re¬ 
fig  n  the  care  of  it  to  one  who  will  perform  that  for  money 
which  ffie  will  not  for  affeftion. 

NUR'SINGDY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  s 
twenty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Dacca. 

NURSINGPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gurry 
Mundella:  thirty-five  miles  weft  of  Gurrah. 

NURSINGPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal eight  miles  eaft 
of  Doefa.' — Another,  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Dacca. 

NUR'SLING,  f.  One  nurfed-up ;  a  fondling. — I  was 
his  nurfing  once,  and  choice  delight.  Milton. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  fpread 
Their  fpringing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head, 

Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nurf  ing  fpare.  Dryden. 

NURTIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Nec- 
kar.  The  hofpital,  founded  in  1481,  is  laid  to  be  the 
richeft  foundation  in  the  whole  duchy.  It  is  fourteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Stuttgart,  and  fixty  eaft  of  Sfralburg, 
Lat.  48.  36.  N.  Ion.  9.  25.  E. 

NURTURE,  f.  [contrafted  from  nourriture,  Fr.] 
Food  ;  diet : 

For  this  did  the  angel  twice  defeend, 

Ordain’d  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Seleft  and  facred  ?  Milton's  S.  A. 

Education  ;  inftitution. — Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  wrath  ;  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  Eph.  vi.  4. 

The  thorny  point 

Of  bare  dill  refs,  hath  ta’en  from  me  the  (hew 
Of  fmooth  civility  5  yet  am  I  inland  bred. 

And  know  fome  nurture.  Shahefpeare. 

To  NURTURE,  v.a.  To  educate;  to  train;  to  bring- 
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up. — Thou  broughteft:  it  up  with  thy  righteoufnefs,  and 
nurture dft  it  in  thy  law,  and  reformed!!  it  with  thy  judg¬ 
ment.  2  Efdr.  viii.  12. — When  an  infolent  defpifer  of  dif- 
cipline,  nurtured  into  impudence,  lhall  appear  before  a 
church-governour,  feverity  and  refolution  are  that  gover- 
nour’s  virtues.  South. 

To  Nurture-w/i.  To  bring  by  care  and  food  to  ma¬ 
turity. — They  fuppofe  mother-earth  to  be  a  great  animal, 
and  to  have  nurturecl-up  her  young  offspring  with  a  con- 
lcious  tendernefs.  Bentley. 

NURVA'LA, /.  in  botany.  See  Cratteva. 

NUS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dora: 
fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aofta. 

NUS'BACH,  a  fmall  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
into  the  Gutach  near  Friberg. 

NUS'BERG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Ermeland  :  ten  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Heillberg. 

NUS'CO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  ;  the 
fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Salerno-,  eight  miles  north 
of  Conza.  Lat.  40.  56.  N.  Ion.  15.  1.  E. 

NUS'DORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria :  three  miles  north- 
weft  of  Vienna. 

NU'SE.  See  Neus. 

NU'SHAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Marafch,  where  there  is  a  paffage  acrofs  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  :  fifty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Diarbekir,  and 
thirty  fouth  of  Malatia. 

NU'SHAR,  a  town  of  Curdiftan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat:  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Van. 

NUSSERABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifli : 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Burhanpour. 

NUSSER  ATPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana: 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Chandor. 

NUS'SERPOUR,  a  diftrift  or  province  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Sindy,  lying  on  each  fide  of  the  Indus,  between  Se- 
weftan  and  Tatta. 

ToNUS'TLE,  v.  a.  To  fondle;  to  cherifli.  Corrupted 
from  nourjle. 

NUT,  /  [hnuT,  Sax.  noot,  Dut.  noix,  Fr.]  The  fruit 
of  certain  trees  ;  it  confifts  of  a  kernel  covered  by  a  hard 
fhell.  If  the  (hell  and  kernel  are  in  the  centre  of  a  pulpy 
fruit,  they  then  make  not  a  nut,  but  a  (tone. — Nuts  are 
hard  of  digeftion,  yet  pofiefs  lorne  good  medicinal  qua¬ 
lities.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

One  chanc’d  to  find  a  nut, 

In  the  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut, 

Which  lay  upon  a  hazel-root, 

There  fcatter’d  by  a  (quirrel.  Drayton  s  Nymphicl. 

A  fmall  body  with  teeth,  which  correfpond  with  the  teeth 
of  wheels. — Clocks  and  jacks,  though  the  fcrews  and  teeth 
of  the  wheels  and  nuts  be  never  fo  1’mooth,  yet,  if  they  be 
not  oiled,  will  hardly  move.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  NUT,  v.  n.  To  gather  nuts. — A.  W.  went  to  angle 
with  Will.  Staine  of  Mert.  Coll,  to  Wheatley-bridge,  and 
piatted  in  Shotover  by  the  way.  A.  Wood's  Life  of  Hi mf elf. 
NUT,  Barbadoes.  See  Perihones. 

- Bladder.  See  Staphylea. 

- -  Caftiew.  See  Anacardium. 

— . - Chocolate.  See  Theobroma. 

— - Cob.  See  Corylus. 

- Cocoa.  See  Cocos. 

- -  Earth.  See  Arachis  and  Bunium. 

- Faufel.  See  Areca. 

- Ground.  See  Arachis. 

- Hazle.  See  Corylus. 

- Malabar.  SeeJusTiciA. 

-• - Peafe  Earth.  See  Lathyrus. 

. - Phyfic.  See  Croton  and  Iatrofha. 

- - Spanifti.  See  Iris. 

■ - Walnut.  See  Juglans.  - 

NUT'-BROWN,  aclj.  Brown,  like  a  nut  long  kept : 
When  this  nut-brown  fword  was  out, 

With  ftomach  huge  he  laid  about.  Hudibras. 
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Two  milk-white  kids  run  frilking  by  her  fide, 

For  which  the  nut-brown  lafs,  Erithacis, 

Full  often  offer’d  many  a  favoury  kifs.  Dry  den. 

King  Hardicnute,  midft  Danes  and  Saxons  flout, 

Carous’d  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din’d  on  grout.  King. 
NUT'-CRACKER,  f.  A  bird ;  the  Corvus  caryoca- 

NUT'-CRACKERS,  f.  An  inftrument  ufed  to  enclofe 
nuts,  and  break  them  by  preffure. — He  caft  every  human 
feature  out  of  his  countenance,  and  became  a  pair  of  nut- 
crackers.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

NUT'- CROOK.  See  Nut-hook. 

NUT'-G  ALL, /.  Hard  excrefcence  of  an  oak. — In  ve¬ 
getable  excretions,  maggots  terminate  in  flies  of  con- 
ftant  fhapes,  as  in  the  nut-galls  of  the  outlandifh  oak. 
Brown. 

NUT'-HATCII.  See  Sitta. 

NUT'-HOOK,  J'.  A  (tick  with  ahookatthe  end  to  pull 
down  boughs,  that  the  nuts  may  be  gathered. — She’s  the 
king’s  nut-hook,  that?  when  any  filbert  is  ripe,  pulls  down 
the  braveft  boughs  to  his  hand.  Comedy  of  match  Me  in 
London,  1631. — It  was  anciently,  I  know  not  why,  a 
name  of  contempt,  Dr.  Johnfon  here  fays  ;  but,  in  a  note 
on  Shakefpeare,  confiders  it  as  the  defignation  of  a  catch¬ 
poll.  Other  commentators  believe  it  to  be  the  reproach¬ 
ful  name  of  a  perfon  who  ftole  goods  out  at  windows,  by 
means  of  a  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it.  Todd. — Nut- 
hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie.  Shakefpeare' s  Hen.  IV. 

NUT'-SHELL,  J'.  The  hard  lubftance  that  inclofes  the 
kernel  of  the  nut. —  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut  fhell,  and 
count  myfelf  a  king  of  infinite  fpace.  Shakefpeare' s  Ham¬ 
let. — It  feems  as  eafy  to  me,  to  have  the  idea  of  fpace 
empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  hollow  of  a  nut  Jh  el l 
without  a  kernel.  Locke. — It  is  ufed  proverbially  for  any 
thing  of  little  value. — A  fox  had  me  by  the  back;  and  a 
thoufand  pound  to  a  nut-Jhell  I  had  never  got  o  ff  again. 
L'  Eftrange. 

NUT'-TREE,  f.  A  tree  that  bears  nuts;  commonly  a 
hazel.  See  Coralus. — Of  trees,  you  (hall  have  the  nut- 
tree  and  the  oak.  Peacham. 

NUTA'TION,  /.'  [ nutatio ,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  tremulous 
motion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth. — What  fubjedl  of  human 
contemplation  (hall  compare  in  grandeur  with  that, 
which  dates  the  tides,  adjuffs  the  nutation  of  the  earth,  &c. 
Wakefield's  Mem.  See  the  article  Astronomy. 

NUT'BROOK  CANAL'.  See  Canal  Navigation, 
vol.  iii.  p.  687,  8. 

NUT'FIELD,  or  Northfield,  a  village  in  Surrey, 
between  Ryegate  and  Blechingly.  In  a  red  fandy  com¬ 
mon  here,  there  is  a  metalline  kind  of  fubftance,  that 
looks  like  caft-iron,  and  is  called  raggs,  much  efteemed 
for  paving  ;  and  there  are  feveral  pits,  from  which  they 
dig  a  great  quantity  of  fullers-earth. 

NUT'LEY,  a  village  in  Hampfhire,  between  Alton  and 
Whitchurch. 

NUT'LEY,  a  village  in  Suffex,  fouth  of  Afhdown-foreft; 
with  a-  fair  on  the  4th  of  May. 

NUT'MEG,  J'.  [nut  and  muguette,  Fr.  And  fo  our  old 
word  is  notemuge.'}  The  kernel  of  a  large  fruit  not  un¬ 
like  the  peach,  and  feparated  from  that  and  from  its  in- 
veftient  coat,  the  mace,  before  it  is  fent  over  to  us  ; 
except  that  the  whole  fruit  is  fometimes  fent  in  pre- 
ferve,  by  way  of  fweetmeat,  or  as  acuriofity.  See  Myris- 
tic a. — The  fecond  integument,  a  dry  and  flofculous 
coat,  commonly  called  mace  ;  the  fourth,  a  kernel  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  (hell,  which  lieth  under  the  mace,  is  the  fame 
W'e  call  nutmeg.  Brown. 

Notemuge  to  put  in  ale, 

Whether  it  be  moift  or  (tale.  Chaucer's  Rime  of  SirThopas. 
I  to  my  pleafant  gardens  went, 

Where  nutmegs  breathe  a  fragrant  feent.  Sandys. 

NUTRICA'TION,  f.  [nutricatio,  Lat.]  Manner  of 
feeding  or  being  fed. — Befides  the  teeth,  the  tongue  of 
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this  animal  is  a  fecond  argument  to  overthrow  this  airy 
metrication •  Brown. 

NUTRIMENT,  /  [old  Fr.  from  nutrimentnm,  ;Lat  ] 
That  which  feeds  or  nourilhes  ;  food;  aliment. — The  Ito- 
mach  returns  what  it  has  received  in  ftrength  ,and  nutri¬ 
ment  diffufed  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  South. 

Does  not  the  body  thrive  and  grow 
By  food  of  twenty  years  ago  ? 

And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind 

Tii &  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind  ?  Swift's  Mifeell. 

NUTRIMEN'TAL,  adj.  Having  the  qualities  of  food  ; 
alimental. — By  virtue  of  this  oil  vegetables  are  nuiri men¬ 
tal,  for  this  oil  is  extracted  by  animal  digeilion  as  an  emul- 
fion.  Arbnthnot. 

Much  nutrimevtal  (lore, 

Thorough  excels  of  humours  perlited.  The  Silketvorms. 

NUTRITION,/  [nutritio,  of  nutrio,  Latl]  The  a  St  or 
quality  of  nourifhing,  fupporting  ftrength,  or  increaling 
growth.- — New  parts  are  added  to  our  lubftance  to  fupply 
our  continual  decayings;  nor  can  we  give  a  certain  ac¬ 
count  how  the  aliment  is  fo  prepared  for  nutrition,  or  by 
what  mechanifrn  it  is  fo  regularly  diftributed.  GlanviJle's 
Srepfis — That  which  nourilhes;  nutriment.  LeJ's  properly. 
Fix’d  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  fpot, 

To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot.  Pope. 

NUTRITIOUS,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  nourifhing. 
— The  heat  equaj  to  incubation  is  only  nutritious;  and 
the  nutritious  juice  itfelf  refembles  the  -white  of  an  egg, 
in  ail  its  qualities.  Arbnthnot  on  Aliments. 

Oh  !  may’ll  thou  often  fee 
Thy  furrows  whiten’d  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutritions  !  fecret  nitre  lurks  within.  Phillips. 

NUTRITIVE,  adj.  [ nntritif ',  old  Fr.]  Nourifhing; 
nutrimental  ;  alimental.- — The  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
not  now  fo  nutritive  as  they  had  been.  Patrick  on  Gen. 
ix.  3. 

NU'TRITURE,  /  The  power  of  nourifhing.  Nntufed. 
—  Never  make  a  meal  of  flefh  alone,  have  fome  other  meat 
with  it  of  lei’s  nntriture.  H-rvey  on  Coitfmiptions. 

NUTT  (Jofeph),  a  very  ingenious  perfon  and  a  cele¬ 
brated  apothecary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Nutt, 
baptized  at  Hinckley,  C£t.  2,  17.00,  and  educated  at  the 
free-grammar  lchool  in  that  town-,  where  he  made  a  very 
conliderable  progrefs  in  learning;  and,  at  a  proper  age, 
was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Parr,  of  Hinckley,  an 
eminent  apothecary,  and  brother  to  the  then  vicar;  in 
which  ftation,  by  his  diligence  and  induftry,  he  gained 
great  confidence  and  relpeft  from  his  mailer  and  the  whole 
family  ;  for  he  was  like  Jofeph  in  Pharoab’s  houfe,  he  had 
the  care  of  domeftic  affairs  very  much  under  his  direction. 
After  this,  he  attended  the  hofpitals  in  London,  that  he 
might  be  properly  qualified  for  his  profellion  ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  Hinckley,  carried  on  for  many  years  a  con- 
fiderable  bufinefs  with  reputation  and  refpedt.  Some  time 
about  the  middle  of  life,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  fur- 
veyors  of  the  highways  for  the  parilh,  w'hen  he  adopted 
a  new  method  for  improving  the  fame,  by  turning  over 
the  roads  the  water  that  came  from  the  town  ;  which 
being  conliderably  enriched  by  wafhing  the  ftreets  and 
public  links,  what  he  could  fpare  from  the  roads,  or  ra¬ 
ther  after  it  had  done  the  bufinefs  there,  he  conveyed 
upon  the  lands  of  thofe  who  approved  of  his  proceedings. 
The  confequence  was,  the  land  was  enriched,  like  ancient 
Fgypt  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  The  effeft  of  the 
water  upon  the  road,  in  that  part  below' the  town  that  is 
now  the  Coventry  turnpike-road,  was,  that  it  ferved  like 
a  boulting-mill ;  it  walked  and  carried  oft’  the  muddy  foul 
parts  upon  the  land;  and  the  (andy,  gravelly,  and  ftony, 
parts,  remaining  by  their  ow  n  gravity,  were  left  firm  ;  for 
the  road  was  lometimes  w'et,  and  fometimes  dry,  as  he 
let  it  out  of  a  relervoir  for  that  purpofe  at  pleafure.  By 
this  method,  it  became  good  for  laddie  and  pack  horfes, 
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the  laft  of  which  occupied  the  roads  very  much  at  that 
time  of  day;  for  the  pit-coal  from  the  Warwicklhire 
mines  was  brought  by  them  in  conliderable  quantities. 
It  was  alfo  much  better  for  the  draft-horfes  ;  though, 
when  much  ufed  by  thefe,  efpecially  in  the  coal-buftnefs, 
the  wheels  of  thefe  carriages,  being  at  that  time  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  generally  drawing  great  loads,  were  apt  todif- 
turb  and  cut  the  roads,  for  the  materials  ufed  were  com¬ 
monly  find  dug  by  the  road-lide,  wdiich  was  done  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  expenfe.  If  upon  this  more  gravelly  or  ftony  ma¬ 
terials  had  been  applied,  there  is  no  doubt,  though  the  ex¬ 
penfe  would  have  been  greater,  the  road  would  have  been 
much  better.  This,  being  a  new  way  of  proceeding, 
met  a  difference  of  reception  in  the  parilh,  which  was  at 
length  fo  divided,  that  a  party  determined  to  put  him  out 
of  office.  The  party  in  his  favour  prevailing,  he  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time;  but  this  railed  him  many  enemies, 
who  were  ready  on  every  occalion  to  infult  and  ridicule 
their  lurveyor. 

He  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  the  valuation  of  land  ; 

“  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  which,  (it  has  been  laid  by 
way  of  farcafm,)  like  the  celebrated  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
he  partly  judged  of  from  the  tafte.”  As  he  was  not  how¬ 
ever  himfelf  a  purchafer,  it  is  evident  fome  perfons  enter¬ 
tained  a  good  opinion  of  his  abilities  in  this  particular; 
of  whom  ftr  Dudley  Ryder,  when  attorney-general,  the 
anceftor  of  the  prefent  lord  Harrowby,  and  other  refpecta- 
ble  names,  might  be  mentioned.  He  certainly  made  many 
experiments  on  foils  and  vegetation,  a  fubjedl  he  took 
much  pleafure  in.  The  /alts,  fulphurs,  &c.  with  which 
the  different  foils  abound,  are  the  very  l’pirit  and  life  of 
vegetation  ;  for,  extradf  thefe,  or  exhauft  the  land  of  them 
by  frequent  crops  without  manuring,  and  the  ground 
Icon  becomes  barren.  If  a  perfon’s  tajie  was  fo  exquilite 
as  to  make  thefe  difti nations,  he  certainly  might  form  a 
very  good  judgment  of  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  land. 

Mr.  Nutt  lived  in  terms  of  great  friendlhip  with  the  in¬ 
genious  (Rev.  John  Dyer,  LL.B.)  author  of  the  Fleece, 
in  wdiich  he  thus  takes  occalion  to  celebrate  his  uleful 
talents  : 

“  Various  as  aether  is  the  paftoral  care: 

Through  flow  experience,  by  a  patient  breaft, 

The  whole  long  leffon  gradual  is  attain’d  ; 

By  precept  after  precept,  oft  receiv’d 
With  deep  attention;  fuch  as  Nuceus  lings 
To  the  full  vale  near  Soar’s  enamoured  brook, 

While  all  is  lilence  :  fweet  Hincklean  fvvain  ! 

Whom  rude  oblcurity  (everely  clafps  : 

The  rnufe,  howe’er,  will  deck  thy  Ample  cell 
With  purple  violets  and  primrofe  flowers, 
Well-pleas’d  thy  faithful  leffons  to  repay.” 

He  teftified  in  his  laft  will  his  delire  of  doingvgood  to 
his  native  town,  where  he  lived,  by  giving,,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  a  new  lchool  fhould  be  h.uilt  wittiin  forty  years 
after  his  deceafe,  five  oak-trees  then  Handing,  the  belt 
in  the  hedge-row,  except  one  wdiich  he  willed  and  direct¬ 
ed  ffiould  not  be  felled,  or  cut  down,  or  lopped,  within  100 
years.  He  died  in  1775.  Since  then  this  tree  has  not 
been  lopped, and  is  now  Handing  (1812). 

His  epitaph  was  written  by  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
Mr.  William  Ward,  fchooimafter  and  printer,  of  Hinck¬ 
ley,  author  of  the  Scripture  Spelling-book,  1762.  “  To 
the  memory  of  Jofeph  Nutt,  apothecary,  wdio  died  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  177 s,  aged  75  years.  The  deceafed  was  a  great, 
correft,  and  pure,  claffical  fcholar,  and  a  lover  of  learning; 
whole  humanity  and  conftant  practice  in  life,  was  to  aiiift 
the  poor  and  unfriendly  with  medicines  and  advice,  with¬ 
out  any  other  profpedl:  of  reward  than  that  heartfelt  la- 
tisfaftion  which  muft  always  accompany  beneficent  ac¬ 
tions  ;  and  whofe  calm  and  philofophic  mind'  enabled  him 
to  guide  tiie  paifions  in  the  paths  of  virtue;  and  taught 
him  through  life 

To  enjoy  the  prefent  hour,  be  thankful  for  the  paft, 

And  neither  fear  nor  wilh  the  approaches  of  the  laft.” 

4  S  NUTTER 
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NUT' TER  MO'HR,  or  Utter,  a  town  of  Eaft  Fridland : 
nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Embden. 

NUTURE'E,  a  town  of -Hindooftan,  in  My  fore  :  twen¬ 
ty-eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Chitteldroog. 

NUTWABA'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty-three 
miles  north-eaft  of  Ramgnr. 

NUX,  j.  [Latin.)  A  nut;  any  fruit  with  a  hard  kernel. 

NUX,  J'.  in  botany.  SeeJuGLANs. 

NUX  Americana.  See  Melicocca,  Quassia,  and 
rifinus. 

-  Avellana.  See  Corylus. 

- -  Juglans.  SeeJuGLANs. 

- Malabarica.  See  Sterculia. 

-  Moluccana.  SeejATRorHA. 

•  - -  Mofchataand  Myriftica.  See  Myristica. 

- -  Velicaria.  See  Hernandia  and  Staphyljea. 

•  -  Vomica.  See  Strychnos. 

-  Zevlanica.  See  Sterculia. 

NUYS,  or  Nuesz,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Roer,  fituated  on  the  Erfft,  near  its  conflux 
with  the  Rhine.  In  this  town  was  a  college  of  regular 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine.  It  carries  on  a 
brifk  trade  in  deal-boards  and  coal.  Three  miles  weft  of 
Duffeldorf,  and  twenty-two  north-north- weft  of  Cologne. 
Lat.  51.  10.  N.  Ion.  6.  35.  E. 

NUYTS  (Peter),  a  native  of  Holland,  and  a  leading 
ch  a  rafter  in  that  extraordinary  tranfaflion  which  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  Japanefe  and  the  Dutch  about  the  year 
1628. 

In  1627  Nuyts  arrived  in  Batavia  from  Holland,  and 
was  in  the  fame  year  appointed  ambaffador  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Japan  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Batavia. 
Fie  repaired  to  that  empire  in  1628  ;  and,  being  a  man 
of  a  haughty  difpofition,  and  extremely  vain,  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  practicable  to  pafs  upon  the  natives  for  an  am- 
baffador  from  the  king  of  Holland.  Upon  his  afluming 
this  title,  he  was  much  more  honourably  received,  ca- 
relfed,  and  refpeffed,  than  former  minifters  had  been. 
But  he  was  foon  detefled,  reprimanded  and  reproached 
in  the  fevereft  manner,  fent  back  to  the  port,  and  ordered 
to  return  to  Batavia  with  all  the  circumftances  of  difgrace 
imaginable;  notwithftanding  which,  his  intereft  was  fo 
great,  that,  inftead  of  being  puniflied  as  he  deferved,  he 
was  immediately  afterwards  promoted  to  the  government 
of  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  of  which  he  took  pofleflion  the 
year  following. 

He  entered  upon  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  that 
ifland  with  the  fame  difpofition  that  he  had  fhown  while 
ambaffador,  and  with  the  fame  implacable  refentment 
againft  the  Japanefe;  neither  was  it  long  before  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  as  he  thought,  of  revenging  himfelf  to 
the  full.  Two  large  Japanefe  fhips,  with  upwards  of  506 
men  on-board,  came  into  the  port;  upon  which  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  difarm  and  unrig  them,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Dutch  veffels  are  treated  at  Japan.  The 
Japanefe  did  all  they  could  to  defend  themfelves  from  this 
ill-ufage  ;  but  at  laft,  for  want  of  water,  they  were 
forced  to  fubmit.  Governor  Nuyts  went  (till  farther. 
When  they  had  finifhed  their  affairsat  Formofa,  and  were 
defirous  of  proceeding,  according  to  their  inftruCtions, 
to  China,  he  put  them  off  with  fair  words  and  fine  pro- 
mifes  till  the  monfoon  was  over.  They  began  then  to  be 
very  impatient,  and  defiredto  have  their  cannon  and  fails 
reftored,  that  they  might  return  home  ;  but  the  governor 
hadrecourfe  to  new  artifices  ;  and,  by  a  feries  of  falfe 
promifes,  endeavoured  to  hinder  them  from  making  ufe 
of  the  feafon  proper  for  that  voyage.  The  Japanefe, 
however,  foon  perceived  his  defign;  and  at  length,  by  a 
bold  attempt,  accomplifhed  what  by  fair  means  and  hum¬ 
ble  entreaty  they  could  not  obtain;  for,  by  a  daring  and 
well-concerted  effort,  they  took  him  prifoner,  and  made 
him  and  one  of  the  council  fign  a  treaty  for  fecuring  their 
liberty,  free  departure,  and  indemnity,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  ratified  by  the  whole  council.  Nuyts  was  firft  con- 
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fined  in  Batavia,  and  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the  Ja¬ 
panefe,  notwithftanding  the  mo  ft  earned  entreaties  on  his 
part  to  be  tried,  and  even  fuffer  any  kind  of  death  where 
he  was,  rather  than  be  fent  to  Japan.  He  was  fent  there, 
however,  in  1634-  He  was  fubmitted  to  the  mercy  or  dif- 
cretion  of  the  emperor;  and  the  confequence  was,  that, 
though  imprifoned,  he  was  well-ufed,  and  could  go  any¬ 
where,  provided  his  guards  were  with  him,  which  was 
more  than  he  could  poffibly  have  expefted.  He  now 
looked  for  nothing  but  the  continuance  of  his  confine¬ 
ment  for  life.  On  a  particular  occafion,  however,  i.e.  at 
the  fuDeral  of  the  emperor’s  father,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Dutch  he  was  fet  free,  and  returned  again  to  Batavia. 

NUZ'ZER,  or  Nuzzera'nah;  f.  [Indian.]  A  prefen t 
or  offering  from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior.  In  Hindooftan 
no  man  ever  approaches  his  fuperior  for  the  firft  time 
on  bufinefs  without  an  offering.  Nuzzeranah  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  fum  paid  to  the  government,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  fora  grant  of  lands  or  any  public  office. 

NUZ'ZI  (Mario),  commonly  called  Mario  tie  Fiori,  on 
account  of  his  being  an  admirable  flower- painter,  was 
born  in  1603,  at  Penna,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
was  educated  under  his  uncle  Tomafo  Salini  ;  and,  being 
an  exaCt  obferver  of  nature,  he  employed  himfelf  in  co¬ 
pying  the  fineft  flowers  cultivated  by  his  father  on  a  ter¬ 
race  on  the  roof  of  his  houfe.  So  happy  were  his  imi¬ 
tations,  that  a  dealer  who  purchafed  his  firft  pictures 
made  an  extraordinary  profit  in  felling  them  again. 
Mario,  informed  of  this  circumftance,  and  alfo  learning 
that  his  performances  fold  ftill  higher  at  Rome,  refolved 
to  v i fit  that  capital.  He  there  rofe  to  fuch  reputation, 
that  he  had  more  offers  of  employment  than  he  could 
execute,  and  acquired  wealth  as  well  as  fame.  He  fent 
for  his  father,  took  a  houfe,  purchafed  the  mod  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  he  could  meet  with,  and  applied  himfelf  dili¬ 
gently  to  attain  perfection  in  his  branch  of  the  art.  It  is 
allowed,  that  his  reprefentations  of  nature  were  equally 
exaCt  and  elegant,  that  he  chofe  his  fubjefts  with  tafte, 
handled  his  penc^  with  wonderful  lightnefs,  and  colour¬ 
ed  with  Angular  beauty.  Mr.  Fufeli,  however,  in  his 
edition  of  Pilkington’s  Dictionary,  fays,  that  “  the  charm 
which  Mario  fpread  over  his  flowers  was  not  a  permanent 
one  :  the  impurity  of  the  vehicle  foon  abforbed  the 
freftinefs  and  the  bloom  of  his  glazings,  and  left  a  fqua’id 
furface.”  Hence  his  pictures  did  not  long  maintain  the 
extraordinary  prices  at  which  they  were  firft  purchafed. 
He,  however,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  indnftry:  he  mar¬ 
ried,  brought-up  a  family,  and  built  from  his  own  defign 
a  handfome  houfe  with  a  garden,  in  which,  after  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  he  himfelf  took  pleafure  to  cultivate  the 
choice  fubjeCts  of  his  pencil.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  received  from  his  brethren 
all  the  refpeft  that  great  excellence,  though  in  an  inferior 
department  of  the  art,  could  command.  He  died  in 
1673,  at  the  age  of  feventy.  This  artift  was  of  a  mild 
and  amiable  temper,  regular  in  his  manner  of  living,  and 
extremely  diligent  in  his  profeflion,  at  which  he  always 
worked  early  in  the  morning,  faying,  that  “he  who  did 
not  fee  the  fun  rife  loft  half  the  day.” 

To  NUZ'ZLE,  v.a.  [This  word,  in  its  original  fignifi- 
cation,  feems  corrupted  from  nourjle  ;  but,  when  its  origi¬ 
nal  meaning  was  forgotten,  writers  fuppofed  it  to  come 
from  nozzle,  or  nofe,  and  in  that  fenfe  ufed  it.  See  the  verb 
neuter,  which  Dr.  Johnfon  had  intermixed  with  the  pre- 
fent  verb.  Todd.]  To  nurfe;  to  fofter. — Old  men,  long 
nuzzled  in  corruption,  fcorning  them  that  would  feek  re¬ 
formation.  Sidney. — To  neftle ;  to  houfe,  as  in  a  nefl. 
Not  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnfon. — She  [Wifdom]  nozzleth 
herfelfin  his  bofom,  cherilheth  his  foul.  Stafford's  JSiobe, 
1611. 

To  NUZ'ZLE,  v.n.  To  go  with  the  nofe  down  like  a 
hog. — Sir  Roger  Ihook  his  ears,  and  nuzzled  along,  well 
fatisfied  that  he  was  doing  a  charitable  work.  Arbathuoi's 
J.  Bull. 
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The  blefled  benefit,  not  there  confin’d, 

Drops  to  a  third,  who  nuzzles  dole  behind.  Pope. 

NY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Warmelands 
thirty-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Carlftadt. — Another,  fifty- 
three  miles  north  of  Carlftadt. 

NY'AKER,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermanland : 
eighty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Hernofand. 

NYAME'E,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
barra:  forty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Sego. 

NYAMOY,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
barra  :  140  miles  weft  of  Sego. 

NYA'RA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bam- 
barra  :  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Sego. 

NYARPET',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  : 
thirty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bomrauzepollam. 

NY'BE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  North  Jutland.  Lat.  56. 
59.  N.  Ion.  9.  39.  E. 

NYBELLED',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  forty-three  miles  north-north-weft  of  Calmar. 

NY'BORG,  or  Nyeborg,  a  feaport-town  of  Denmark, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  in  a  bay 
of  the  Great  Belt,  furrounded  with  a  rampart  and  ditch. 
The  harbour  is  large  ;  but  neither  deep  enough,  nor  (hel- 
tered  from  fome  winds.  The  inhabitants  fubfift  partly 
by  accommodating  the  paffengers  who  daily  crofs  from 
hence  to  Corfoer,  in  Zealand,  or  return  hither  from 
thence,  and  partly  by  commerce.  The  fliips  that  pafs 
through  the  Great  Belt  are  obliged  to  pay  toll  here,  for 
which  purpofe  a  man-of-war  is  always  ftationed  in  the 
Belt.  All  that  remains  of  the  ancient  royal  palace,  where 
Cliriftian  II.  was  born  in  1481,  and,  when  an  infant,  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  top  of  it  by  a  monkey,  and  brought  down 
again  without  receiving  any  hurt,  is  only  a  large  wing 
with  aflat  tower,  a  little  higher  than  the  roof.  It  ferves 
at  prefent  for  a  magazine  and  arfenal.  This  city  was  firft 
built  in  1175  ;  and,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  mod  of  the  aflemblies  of  the  ftates  and  courts  of 
judicature,  particularly  the  remarkable  diet  in  1256,  were 
held  here.  In  1659,  the  Swedes  were  totally  defeated 
almoft  under  the  guns  of  its  caftle.  It  is  fixteen  miles 
weft  of  Corfoer.  Lat.  55.  22.  N.  Ion.  10.  48.  E. 

NY'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  weft  of  Linkioping. 

NYCHIN'TA,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  thirty  miles  north 
of  Mauldah. 

NYCLE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Babar :  fifteen 
miles  north-weft  of  Chuprah.  Lat.  26.  N.  Ion.  84.  31.  E. 

NYC'TAGE,  J\  in  botany.  See  Mirabilis. 

NYCTA'GO,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Mirabilis. 

NYC'TALOPS,  J'.  [Greek.]  One  who  fees  beft  in  the 
night.  Coles. 

NYCT  AL'OPY,  f.  A  difeafe  or  indifpofition  of  the 
eye,  in  which  a  perlon  fees  better  by  night  than  by  day. 

The  word  Nyctalopla  ftands  in  oppofition  to  Heme¬ 
ralopia,  or  day-blindwjs ;  and  is  probably  derived  from 
»v|,  night,  and  iv\]/,  eye,  with  the  privative  a.  But  there 
is  a  wide  difference  in  the  acceptation  in  which  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  writers  have  ufed  this  term  ;  fome  con- 
fidering  the  nyCtalopia  as  night -blindnefs,  while  others  in¬ 
terpret  it  night-y?n7<t,  and  both  of  courfe  ufing  the  word 
hemeralopia,  in  like  manner,  in  oppofite  fignifications. 
Galen,  Paul  of  TEgina,  Aetius,  Pliny,  and  Celfus,  con- 
fider  the  term  in  the  light  in  which  we  have  defined  it. 
Hippocrates,  on  the  contrary,  had  fpoken  of  nyttalopes 
as  perfons  who  faw  moft  perfectly  in  the  night ;  and  the 
author  of  Med.  Definit.  afcribed  to  Galen,  defines  ny£ta- 
lopia  night-fight ;  while  the  author  of  the  Ifagoge,  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fame,  affirms  that  it  is  properly  ufed  in 
either  fenfe. 

Night-blindnefs  appears  to  arife  from  a  diminution  of 
fenfibility  in  the  retimrof  the  eyes,  fo  that  the  impreflion 
of  a  ftrong  light  only  is  capable  of  producing  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  vifion.  Hence  profeflor  Scarpa  has  confidered  the 
difeafe  as  an  “  imnerfeCt  amaurofis.”  In  the  complete 
amaurofis,  the  retina  is  altogether. infenfible  to  the  im- 
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prefllons  of  light;  the  patient  is  totally  blind  under  all 
circumftances,  although  no  material  morbid  appearance 
is  vifible  in  his  eyes.  But  in  the  nyctalopia,  he  fees  per¬ 
fectly  well  during  the  broad  day-light  only  ;  and,  as  the 
dufk  of  evening  advances,  he  finds  all  objeCts  begin  to 
appear  indiftinCt,  as  if  a  gradually-thickening  milt  were 
interpofed  between  them  and  his  eyes ;  and  the  light  of 
candles,  or  of  the  moon,  is  altogether  imperceptible. 
He  remains,  therefore,  blind  until  the  approach  of  fun- 
rife  in  the  morning,  when  objeCts  again  begin  to  appear 
to  him,  enveloped  in  a  mift,  which  gradually  vanifhes 
as  the  fun  advances  to  the  horizon  ;  after  which,  his  fight 
becomes  as  perfeCl  as  that  of  other  individuals  during  the 
light  of  day. 

This  morbid  condition  of  the  retina  is  fometimes  con¬ 
genital,  and  therefore  conftitutional,  and  altogether  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  any  curative  meafures.  It  has  fome¬ 
times  been  hereditary;  and  fometimes,  as  in  an  inftance 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  it  has  occurred  in 
two  children  of  the  fame  family.  A  cafe  of  congenital 
nyCtalopia,  which  had  continued  many  years  without 
change,  and  independently  of  any  difeafe,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Parham.  See  Med.  Oblervat.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  i. 
p.  122. 

Moft  commonly,  however,  the  nyCtalopia  is  a  difeafe 
of  the  retina,  induced  by  temporary  and  accidental  cir¬ 
cumftances,  and  capable  of  being  removed  by  medicine. 
It  is  brought  on,  in  thel’e  cafes,  by  various  caufes  which 
debilitate  the  conftitution,  in  individuals  of  very  irrita¬ 
ble  habit;  and  is  fometimes  one  among  the  various 
fymptoms  called  nervous,  which  occur  in  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  patients.  Moft  frequently,  however, 
it  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  lympathy  with  a  deranged 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  or  of  the  hepatic  lyf- 
tem  ;  and  the  German  practitioners,  efpecially  the  able 
lurgeons  Schmucker  and  Richter,  and  after  them  the 
celebrated  Italian  furgeon,  Scarpa,  have  fhown,  that 
the  difeafe  is  readily  removed  by  correcting  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  thefe  abdominal  vifcera,  particularly  by  the  free 
ufe  of  purgatives  after  emetics.  (See  Scarpa  on  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Eyes,  tranilated  by  Briggs,  chap.  19.)  In 
this  view'  of  the  fubjeCt,  the  nyCtalopia  is  to  be  confider¬ 
ed  as  analogous  to  the  vertigo,  head-ache,  ringing  of 
the  ears,  and  other  nervous  affeCtions of  the  head,  which 
accompany  indigeltion,  and  require  to  be  treated  by  fimi- 
lar  means. 

In  confequence  of  the  periodical  returns  of  the  blind- 
nefs  every  evening,  fome  practitioners  have  fuggelted  the 
propriety  of  adminiftering  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  is 
peculiarly  remedial  in  intermittent  diforders  in  general. 
But  thefe  practitioners  have  failed  to  obferve,  that  there 
is  no  periodical  or  intermittent  change  in  the  organ  of 
vifion  ;  the  intermiflions  are  exclufively  confined  to  the 
external  circumftances,  viz.  to  the  abftraCtion  or  return 
of  the  light.  Accordingly  Scarpa  has  juftly  remarked  : 
“  with  refpeCt  to  the  imperfect  periodical  amaurojis,  every 
practitioner  would  be  dii’pofed  to  believe  that  the  cincho¬ 
na  ought  to  be  the  fpecific  ;  experience,  however,  has 
proved  the  contrary,  and  convinced  us  that  this  excel¬ 
lent  remedy,  which  is  fo  efficacious  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  other  periodical  difeafes,  rather  aggravates  this 
complaint,  and  renders  its  attacks  more  frequent,  and 
of  longer  duration,  than  before.  It  is  on  the  contrary, 
moft  frequently  cured  in  a  fhort  time  by  emetics  and  in¬ 
ternal  refolvents,  after  which  corroborants  and  bark  be¬ 
come  ufeful.” 

NYCTAN'THES,  f.  [from  ivxtos  «i>0os,  Gr.  flower  of 
the  night;  becaufe,  fays  Gerarde,  “ its  moft  odoriferous 
and  fweet-fmelling  floures  flourifh  and  fhew  themfelves 
only  in  the  night-time,  and  in  the  day-time  looke  wi¬ 
thered  and  with  a  mourning  cheere.”]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  diandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  fepiariae,  (jafmineas,  Jujf.)  Generic  characters 
—Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  tubular,  truncate, 
quite  entire,  permanent.  Corolla;  one-petalled,  falver- 
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fhaped ;  tube  cylindric,  the  length  of  the  calyx;  border 
five-parted,  fp  reading,  with  the  lobes  two-lobed.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  two,  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  very 
(hort;  antherae  oblong,  the  length  of  the  tube.  Piftil- 
lum :  germen  fuperior,  fubovate;  ftyle  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  tube  ;  ftigmas  two,  acute.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  obovate,  comprefled,  with  an  emarginate  dagger- 
point,  coriaceous,  two-celled,  bipartile  ;  cells  parallel, 
oppreiTed,  valvelefs.  Seeds  :  folitary,  obovate,  convex  on 
•one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cell.  The  corolla  appears  for  the  moft  part  to  be  five- 
parted  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  fix  or  feven  parted,  and  Lin¬ 
naeus  obferved  it  to  be  four-parted.— EJpmtial  Character. 
Corolla  falver-lhaped,  with  truncated  fegments  ;  capfule 
two-celled,  margined;  feeds  folitary. 

i.  Nyftanthes  arbor  triltris,  fquare-flalked  nyftanthes, 
forrowtul  tree,  or  Indian  mourner:  Item  four-cornered  ; 
‘leaves  ovate-acuminate  ;  pericarpium  membranaceous, 
comprefled.  This  is  a  flirub,  with  four-cornered  rugged 
branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  ovate,  oblong,  quite 
entire,  longer  than  the  branch-joints,  rugged  on  both 
fides ;  peduncles  axillary,  oppofite,  folitary,  four-cor¬ 
nered,  fliorter  by  half  than  the  leaf,  two-leaved  at  top, 
with  three-flowered  pedicels;  leaflets  obovate,  the  length 
of  the  calyxes,  blunt,  containing  three  feflile  florets ;  co¬ 
rolla  funnel-lhaped,  with  a  fix  or  eight  cleft  border;  cap- 
i'ule  coriaceous,  fuperior,  obcordate  or  obovate,  turgidly 
lenticular,  in  the  twin  middle  ventricofe,  and  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  elevated  fireak,  comprefled  at  the  fides 
into  a  narrow  fliarp  margin  ;  the  reft  brittle,  two-celled, 
bipartile;  with  the  fegments  plano-convex,  of  a  brown 
cliefnut- colour  on  the  outfide,  pale  within,  quite  entire, 
valvelefs.  Receptacle  none;  feed  faftened  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cell,  obovate,  moderately  acuminate  downwards, 
convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  brown.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1781,  by  fir  Jofeph 
Banks. 

The  other  fpecies  fliould  have  been  united  to  Jasminum'; 
but,  having  been  omitted  under  that  genus,  are  given 
here  rather  than  omit  them  entirely. 

.  2.  Nyftanthes  undulata,  or  wave-leaved  nyftanthes : 
leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  waved  ;  branches  round.  This 
is  a  flirub,  attaining  the  height  of  a  man.  The  young 
Ihoots  are 'hairy.  Leaves  fliining  green,  iinooth,  even,  in 
pairs  from  the  joints,  bitter,  without  any  fmell.  Flowers 
white,  three  or  five  together.  Fruit  fuperior,  fmooth  and 
black  like  a  fmall  cherry,  with  a  thin  fkin,  and  a  foft 
dark-red  fweetifh  pulp,  containing  a  round  hairy  feed. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  on 
account  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  flowers,  which  the  wo¬ 
men  there  wear  in  their  hair. 

3.  Nyftanthes  fiirfuta,  or  hairy  nyftanthes  :  petioles 
and  peduncles  villofe.  This  is  a  tall  tree,  with  a  thick 
trunk  of  a  clofe  white  wood,  covered  with  a  dark  purple, 
fmooth,  inodorous,  infipid  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  de- 
cuflated,  acuminate,  foft,  fmooth,  (billing,  dark  green 
above,  on  round  rufous  lanuginous  petioles.  Flowers 
on  the  more  tender  branches,  on  long  rufous  lanugi¬ 
nous  peduncles,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  three, 
four,  or  more,  together;  white,  fmelling  very  fweet, 
opening  during  the  night,  and  fading  at  fun-rife.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  China. 

4.  Nyftanthes  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  nyftan¬ 
thes  :  leaves  obtufe,  Lanceolate,  and  ovate.  Rheede  com¬ 
pares  this  with  Jafminum  fambac,  and  fays  that  the  twigs 
are  of  a  more  dufky  green  approaching  to  brown  ;  the 
leaves  fometimes  more  oblong,  yet  without  any  point, 
fometimes  wider,  oppofite,  petioled,  of  a  more  dufky 
green  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  of  a  bitter  tafte.  The 
fmell  is  very  fine.  Native  of  Malabar,  in  a  fandy  foil  ; 
as  about  Cranganoor,  Catoer,  &c.  flow'ering  in  June  and 
July. 

5.  Nyftanthes  elongata,  or  long-leaved  nyftanthes  : 
leaves  cordate  lanceolate-ovate  elongated  and  fmaller, 
branches  round.  Branches  round,  the  upper  ones  villofe. 


Leaves  fmooth  ;  the  lower  ones  cordate,  ovate.  Flowers 
terminating,  five  or  fix  in  a  fort  of  umbel;  calyx  very 
fmall,  with  the  fegments  awl-fnaped,  and  hairy.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  thickened  above.  Native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies.  This  is  (hown,  of  half  the  natural  iize,  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Plate,  at  fig.  3. 

6.  Nyftanthes  vjminia,  or  ofier-like  nyftanthes : 
branches  round  elongated,  leavesovate  acuminate;  pedun¬ 
cles,  axillary  one-flowered;  terminating  ones  three-flow¬ 
ered.  This  is  a  (hrub  with  weak  fmooth  branches,  like 
ofiers.  Koenig  Cent  it  from  Tranquebar.  Retzius  thinks 
that  this  may  poftibly  be  the  fame  with  N.  grandiflora  of 
Loureiro,  which  he  thus  defcribes  :  Stem  flirubby,  ereft, 
five  feet  high,  thick,  rugged;  leaves  ftellate  by  threes 
and  oppofite,  ovate,  fubcordate,  fubacute,  wrinkled, 
fmooth;  flowers  white,  double,  terminating,  one  or  two 
together,  three  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  Jafminum  fam¬ 
bac,  handfomer,  but  inferior  in  fragrance.  Cultivated 
both  in  China  and  Cochinchina. 

7.  Nyftanthes  pubefcens,  or  hairy  nyftanthes :  branches 
round  hirfute,  leaves  cordate  pubefcent  on  both  fides. 
This  alfo  is  a  fhrub  with  oppofite  white-haired  branches. 
Flowers  in  bundles,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Sent 
from  Calcutta  by  Koenig. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  layers  and  cuttings.  The  layers  may  be  laid 
down  in  the  early  part  of  the  futfimer,  in  the  ufuai  me¬ 
thod,  being  made  from  the  young  branches,  plunging 
the  pots  containing  them  in  a  bark  hot-bed.  And  the 
cuttings  fliould  be  taken  from  the  young,  (hoots,  planted 
out  at  the  fame  time,  and  managed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  The  plants,  when  fully  rooted  in, either  way,  may 
be  removed  into  feparate  pots.  They  (hould  have  due 
fupplies  of  water,  and  be  pruned  and  removed  into 
larger  pots,  as  there  may  be  occafion.  T  hey  will  prove 
very  ornamental  and  fragrant  aipong  other  potted  tender 
plants.  For  further  directions,  fee  the  cultivation  of  the 
Jasminum  fambac,  or  Arabian  jafmine,  vol.  x.  p.  703. 

NYCTELE'A,  /!  in  botany.  SeeELLisiA. 

NYCTE'LIA,  [from  the  Gr.  kv|,  night,  and  to 

perform.]  Fealts  in  honour  of  Bacchus  ;  fo  called  becaule 
held  in  the  night-time.  A  great  part  of  the  ceremony  con  - 
filled  in  running  through  the  ftreets  with  the  bottle  and 
gdafs  in  hand,  and  drinking  :  but  there  was  no  impurity 
unpraftifed  in  them.  The  Athenianscelebrated  the  nyfte  - 
lia  every  three  years,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fpring. 
Chambers. 

NYCTERIB'IA,  f.  in  entomology,  a  new  genus  of 
apterous  infefts,  fully  defcribed  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol. 
xi.  but  firft  noticed  in  the  ixth  vol.  under  the  name  of 
Celeripes.  This  curious  inieft  (for  we  have  but  one: 
fpecies  to  defcribe  at  prefent)  is  deftitute,  not  only  of 
wings,  but  of  eyes  and  head.  Generic  and  fpecific  cha- 
rafters — Without  eyes,  antennae,  or  anterior  mouth  ; 
but  upon  the  top  of  the  thorax  a  cylindric  probofcis,  or 
fucker  :  legs  fix,  each  armed  with  two  hooked  claws. 

Nyfteribia  vefpertilionis,  the  only  fpecies.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  animal,  hitherto  only  obferved  to  inhabit  two 
fpecies  of  bats,  Vefpertilio  ferrum-equinum  and  mitrutus, 
is  properly  divided  into  two  parts,  the  thorax  and  abdo¬ 
men  being  deftitute  of  head  as  well  as  of  eyes,  and  the 
other  appendages  ufually  attached  to  that  part.  It  has 
only  three  pairs  of  long  legs,  which  are  affixed  to  the 
thorax,  and  are  placed  in  a  very  unufual  manner,  origi¬ 
nating  from  the  upper  part,  leaving  the  vifible  part  of  the 
thorax  very  narrow  above,  but  confequently  much  broader 
beneath  ;  and,  when  viewed  in  this  laft  pofition,  it  ob- 
fcures  the  firft  joint  of  the  legs;  on  this  fide  there  is  a 
longitudinal  future.  This  will  be  more  readily  under- 
ftood  by  an  infpeftion  of  the  preceding  Engraving,  where 
fig.  4  reprefents  the  infeft  in  its  na rural  pofition, and  fig.  5 
(hows  it  lying  on  its  back.  It  is  of  a  yellowilh-brown 
colour,  fainter  underneath. 

The  abdomen  appears  to  have  three  divifions  :  the  firft 
joint,  or  annulation,  is  by  far  thelargefton  the  upper  part, 
4  but. 
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but,  by  its  obliquity,  becomes  narrow  beneath  :  the  mar¬ 
gin,  or  divifional  line,  has  a  pectinated  appearance  un¬ 
der  the  microlcope,  fimilar  to  that  obferved  in  the  com¬ 
mon  flea  :  the  pofterior  joint  is  fmalieft,  and  is  terminated 
with  two  Jong  fiefliy  papilla:  furnifhed  with  four  bridles 
regularly  radiating :  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
clofe  to  the  anterior  end,  is  a  cylindrical  ereft  appendage 
befet  with  bridles:  this  appears  tubular,  and  feems  to  be 
the  probofcis  or  trunk  by  which  the  animal  takes  its  nou- 
rifhment :  (hould  this  be  the  cafe,  and  of  which  there 
feems  no  doubt,  its  manner  of  feeding  mud  be  curious, 
as  it  mud  turn  on  its  back  to  apply  this  mouth  to  the  (kin 
of  the  bat.  So  flrange  and  contradictory  to  experience  is 
the  formation  of  this  infeCt,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
Ik  u  ft  u  re  of  the  legs,  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  upper 
was  aCtually  the  under  part  of  the  body,  as  well  from  the 
fltuation  of  the  legs  as  from  that  of  the  probofcis:  the 
joints  of  the  legs,  however,  demondrate  otherwile  ;  and 
the  living  animal,  examined  in  motion,  puts  it  beyond  all 
doubt  :  the  legs  have  four  joints,  independent  of  the 
foot,  to  which  two  remarkably-hooked  claws  are  fixed, 
and  at  their  bale  a  fpongy  l'ubdance  :  at  the  end  of  the 
tibia  next  to  the  tarfus  are  a  few  annulations,  like  im- 
perfeft  joints.  Total  length,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  ;  the 
legs  not  quite  double  that  of  the  body. 

In  ‘another  fpecimen  examined,  the  body  or  abdomen 
appeared  to  have  four  joints,  was  more  ovate,  tumid,  and 
deditute  of  the  poderior  appendages;  the  thorax,  and  all 
the  other  parts,  fimilar  to  the  firfi.  This  was  fufpeCted  to 
be  the  female  ;  and  the  fexual  didinftion  feems  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  exemplified  by  the  poderior  end  of  the  former  being 
bilobated  vertically ;  and,  when  examined  fideways,  it 
was  obvious  the  dellate  appendages  iflued  from  the  lower 
lobe. 

The  very  fingular  drufture  of  this  infeft,  which  at  fird 
appears  to"  be  a  drange  deformity  of  nature,  and  excites 
our  afionilhment,  will,  like  all  other  creatures  condruCted 
by  the  fame  Omnipotent  hand,  be  found  to  be  mod  admi¬ 
rably  contrived  for  all  the  purpofes  of  its  creation  ;  and 
the  fcrutinizing  naturalid  will  foon  difcover  this  unufual 
conformation  to  be  the  character  which  at  once  damps  its 
habits  and  ceconomy.  The  motion  of  this  inleft  is  lo  ex¬ 
tremely  quick,  that  it  furpafles  every  fpecies  hitherto  no¬ 
ticed  :  it  trartfports  itfelf  with  fuch  celerity  from  one  part 
of  the  animal  it  inhabits  to  the  oppofite  and  molt  didant, 
although  obdrufted  by  the  extreme  thicknefs  of  the  fur, 
that  it  is  not  readily  taken.  When  it  applies  the  probof¬ 
cis  to  the  (kin  of  the  bat,  it  reclines  on  its  back,  and  by 
this  means  it  holds  mod  fecurely  by  its  claws  to  the  larger 
hairs.  When  two  or  three  were  put  into  a  fmall  phial,  their 
agility  appeared  inconceivably  great ;  for,  as  their  feet  are 
incapable  of  fixing  upon  fo  fmooth  a  body,  their  whole 
exertion  was  employed  in  laying  hold  of  each  other ; 
in  this  mod  curious  ltruggle,  they  appeared  to  be  actu¬ 
ally  flying  in  circles;  and,  when  the  bottle  was  reclined, 
they  would  frequently  pafs  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  adonilhing  velocity,  accompanied  by  the  fame  gyra¬ 
tions  :  if  by  accident  they  efcaped  each  other,  they  very 
loon  became  motionlefs ;  and  as  quickly  were  the  whole 
put  into  motion  again  by  the  lead  touch  of  the  bottle,  or 
the  movement  of  an  individual.  In  this  fituation  they 
furvived  two  or  three  days. 

NYCTHEM'ERON,  f.  [Greek.]  The  whole  natural 
day,  or  day  and  night,  confiding  of  24  hours,  or  24  equal 
parts.  This  way  of  confidering  the  day  W'as  particularly 
adopted  by  the  Jews  ;  and  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  that 
expreflion  of  Moles,  in  the  fird  chapter  of  Genefis,  The 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  JirJl  day.  Before  the 
Jews  had  introduced  the  Greek  language  into  their  dif- 
courfe,  they  ufed  to  fignify  this  fpace  of  time  by  the  fim- 
ple  expreflion  of  a  night  and  a  day.  It  is  proper  here  to 
obferve,  that  all  the  eafiern  countries  reckoned  any  part 
of  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  for  a  whole  day  ;  and  fay 
a  thing  that  was  done  on  the  third  or  feventh  day,  &c. 
Vo  1.  XVII.  No.  1181. 
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from  that  lad  mentioned,  was  done  after  three  or  feveu 
days.  And  the  Hebrews,  having  no  word  which  exactly 
anfwers  to  the  Greek  fignifying  “  a  natural 

day  of  24  hours,”  life  night  and  day,  or  day  and  night,  for 
it.  So  that  to  fay  a  thing  happened  after  three  days  and 
three  nights,  was,  with  them,  the  fame  as  to  fay  it  hap¬ 
pened  after  three  days,  or  on  the  third  day. 

NYCTIC'ORAX,  J'.  [Gr.  right-raven.]  See  Ardea 
nycticorax,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

NY CTOSTRAT'EGI,  f.  [Greek.]  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  were  officers  appointed  to  prevent  fires  in  the  night, 
or  to  give  alarm  and  call  aflidance  when  a  fire  broke  out. 
At  Rome  they  had  the  command  of  the  watch  ;  and  were 
called  noSiurni  triumviri,  from  their  office  and  number. 
Chambers. 

NYD,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  the  North 
Sea  in  the  Bay  of  Drontheim. 

NYDA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  twenty- fix  miles  fouth  of  Jonkioping. 

NYDAU',  a  town  of  Swifierland,  in  the  territory  of 
Bienne,  on  the  north-ead  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Bi¬ 
enne,  oh  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Tiel  canal,  oppofite 
Bienne. 

NYE  (Philip),  an  eminent  Englilh  nonconformifl  di¬ 
vine,  who  didinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  afti- 
vity  in  fupport  of  the  parliament  againd  king  Charles  I. 
and  during  the  difcuflions  in  the  alfembly  of  divines  at 
Wedminder,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Suf- 
fex,  and  born  about  the  year  1596.  Having  laid  a  proper 
foundation  of  grammar-learning,  in  the  year  1615  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford; 
but  he  foon  afterwards  removed  to  Magdalen-hall,  for 
the  fake  of  placing  himfelf  under  the  inltruftions  of  a 
tutor  of  the  puritan  party,  to  which  he  was  inclined. 
Here  he  purified  his  Audies  with  great  afliduity,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1619,  and  to  that 
of  M.  A.  in  1622.  Before  he  took  the  degree  lad  men¬ 
tioned,  he  had  entered  into  holyorders  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1630,  was  appointed  to  officiate  at  St.  Michael’s  church, 
in  Cornhill,  London.  In  this  fituation  he  continued,  till 
he  became  obnoxious  to  the  cenfures  of  the  epilcopal 
court,  by  his  non-compliance  with  the  impoiitions  of 
archbilhop  Laud.  To  efcape  perfecution,  in  the  year 
1633  he  fled  into  Holland,  and  continued  abroad,  chiefly, 
at  Arnheim  in  Guelderland,  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1640.  The  change  of  affairs  which  had  then  taken 
place  in  England,  where  the  parliament  was  beginning  to 
prevail  over  the  king,  encouraged  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country  ;  and  foon  afterwards,  by  the  patronage 
of  the  earl  of  Mancheder,  he  became  minider  of  Kim- 
bolton  in  Huntingdonlhire. 

In  the  year  1643,  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Mr. 
Stephen  Marfhal,  whole  daughter  he  had  married,  to  ac¬ 
company  the  commiflioners  who  were  lent  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  into  Scotland,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  the 
aflidance  of  the  Scots,  that  the  taking  of  the  J'olemn 
league  and  covenant,  for  which  he  was  a  Arenuous  advo¬ 
cate,  might  be  expedited  ;  and,  after  his  return,  he  fat 
as  a  member  in  the  famous  aflembly  of  divines  at  Wed¬ 
minder,  in  the  leleftion  of  whom  he  had  a  confiderable 
influence.  When  the  refolution  for  taking  the  Covenant 
had  palled  the  aflembly  and  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
Mr.  Nye  was  one  of  the  perfons  appointed  to  officiate  be¬ 
fore  thofe  bodies  on  that  occalion.  He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  committee  who  drew  up  the  preface  to  the  Dire&ory, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  fubdituted  in  the  room  of  the 
Common-Prayer  Book  ;  but,  when  the  majority  of  the 
aflembly  determined  on  eflabliffiirig  and  enforcing  the 
Prelbyterian  difcipline  of  church-government,  he  was  in 
the  number  of  the  diflenting  brethren,  and  with  great 
ability  and  boldnefs  contended  for  the  fcheme  of  in  depen¬ 
dency  ;  viz.  “  that  every  particular  congregation  of  Chrif- 
tians  has  an  entire  and  complete  power  of  jurifdiftion 
over  its  members,  to  be  exercifed  by  the  elders  thereof 
3.X  within 
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within  itfelf.”  This  party,  though  {mail  at  firft  In  num¬ 
ber,  increafed  prodigiously  in  a  few  years,  and  made  a 
diftinguilhed  figure  under  the  protedlorlhip  of  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Nyeinterefted  himfelf  much  in  political  affairs,  and 
was  often  confulted  by  men  in  power,  efpeciaily  after 
the  army  had  begun  to  gain  the  afcendancy.  In  the  year 
1653  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  tryers  for  examining 
into  the  qualifications  and  characters  of  minifters ;  and 
in  1654,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  affiftants  to  the 
commiffioners  for  ejecting  ignorant  and  infufficient  mi¬ 
nifters  and  fchoolmafters.  Mr.  Nye  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  managers  in  the  aflembly  of  the  congregational 
churches,  appointed  by  the  protestor  Oliver  to  meet  at 
the  Savoy,  in  1658  ;  which  confifted  of  minifters  and 
niefiengers  from  above  a  hundred  congregational  churches, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  laymen,  and  the  reft  pallors  of 
churches,  and  fome  younger  divines  about  the  protestor's 
court.  The  refult  of  their  meeting  was,  “A  Declaration  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  owned  and  praCtifed  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  in  England,  agreed  upon  and  confented 
unto  by  their  Elders  and  Meflengers  in  their  Meeting  at 
the  Savoy,  Odtober  12,  1658.”  In  the  following  year  it 
was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  profefi’or  Hoornbeeck,  and 
publifhed  at  the  end  of  his  Epiftola  ad  Durceurn  de  Ir.de- 
pendentifmo.  At  the  end  or  the  Savoy  confeftion  there 
is  a  chapter  of  difcipline,  entitled  “  Of  the  Inftitution  of 
Churches,  and  the  Order  appointed  in  them  by  Jefus 
Chrift.”  Soon  after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles 'II. 
an  order  of  parliament  waspafledfor  depofiting  Mr.  Nye’s 
papers  with  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth  ; 
and,  as  he  had  rendered  himfelf  very  obnoxious  by  the 
aftive  part  which  he  had  taken  in  politics,  it  was  debated 
in  council  for  feveral  hours,  whether  he  ftiould  be  ex¬ 
cepted  for  life,  together  with  John  Goodwin  and  Hugh 
Peters.  At  length  it  was  concluded,  “  that  if  he  ftiould 
hereafter  accept  or  exercife  any  office,  ecclefiaftical,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  civil,  he  ftiould,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  in 
law,  ftand  as  if  he  had  been  totally  excepted.”  He  was 
ejected  from  the  reCtory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  the  north 
of  the  Exchange  ;  and  afterwards  preached  privately  to  a 
con°Te°'ation  of  diffenters,  as  opportunity  offered,  till 
the  year  167a,  when  he  died  about  the  age  of  feventy-fix. 
He  left  behind  him,  fays  Calamy,  “  the  character  of  a 
man  of  uncommon  depth,  who  was  feldom,  if  ever,  out- 
reached.”  With  the  difciplinarian  controverfy  he  was 
2110ft  intimately  acquainted,  and  there  was  fcarcely  a  book 
written  upon  the  fubjeCt  which  he  had  not  read.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  works,  the  titles  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  Gen.  Biog.  to  which  and_  to  Toulmin’s  Neal, 
v.e  refer  our  readers. 

NYE  of  Pheasants,  a  brood  of  pheafants.  So  an 
eye  is  fometnnes  called  ;  but  eye  is  right ;  from  ey,  Teut. 
an  egg. 

NYEBY'E,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Taalinge.  Lat.  54.  57.  N.  Ion.  ic.40.  E. 

NYED',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  War- 
meland  :  eighteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Carlftadt. 

NYEKIO'BING,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Falfter,  on  a  narrow  channel,  oppofite  Laland.  This  is 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  ftrait  called  Guldborgfund,  which  divides 
Falfter  from  Moen,  and  is  a  pretty  large  well-built  town. 
On  the  land-fide  it  is  fortified  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch  ; 
and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  Here  is  a  free  gram- 
mer-lchool  of  four  clafles,  and  an  hofpital,  which  is  one 
of  the  beft  endowed  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  royal 
palace  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town.  In  1507,  a  re¬ 
markable  congrefs  was  held  here,  between  king  John  and 
ihofe  Hanfe-lowns  which  lie  on  the  Baltic.  Lat.  54.  46.  N. 
Ion.  11.  51.  E. 

NYEKIO'BING,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  in  the  Gulf  of  Ifefiord, 
with  confiderable  commerce  and  a  good  harbour.  Lat. 
55.  55.  N.  Ion.  11. 41.  E. 
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NYE'VRE,  a  river  of  France  which  rifes  near  Clramp- 
lemy,  and  runs  into  the  Loire  at  Nevers. 

NYE'VRE,  or  Nievre,  formerly  the  Nivernois,  one  of 
the  nine  departments  of  the  central  region  of  France,  in 
lat.  47.  10.  N.  deriving  its  name  from  the  above  river.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  the  Yonne, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  departments  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  Saone 
and  Loire,  on  the  fouth  by  the  departments  of  the  Saone 
and  Loire,  and  the  Allier,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cher.  It  is  twenty-four  French  leagues  in 
length,  and  twenty-three  in  breadth,  comprehends  36s 
fquare  leagues,  and  251,158  inhabitants.  Nevers  is  the 
capital.  The  foil  of  this  department,  in  general,  yields 
grain,  wine,  flax,  fruits,  and  paftures ;  and  it  has  mines 
of  iron  and  coal,  marble-quarries,  and  mineral  fprings. 

NYFFE',  a  country  of  Africa,  fouth  of  Caffina,  united 
with  Cabi. 

NYKE'E,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  diftriCl 
in  Melli,  fituated  on  the  road  from  Kong  to  Caftina : 
feventy-five  miles  north  of  Malel.  Lat.  14.  45.  N.  Ion. 
9. 20.  E. 

NY'KTRKE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland  : 
twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Linkioping. 

NYKIO'BING.  See  Niekiobing. 

NY'KOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland : 
forty-nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm.  Lat.  58.45.N, 
Ion.  16.  53.  E. 

NY'KYL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland  :  ten 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Linkioping. 

NYKYR'KA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Abo  :  thirty-miles  north-weft  of  Abo. 

NYLACKL'Y,  one  of  the  Banda  iflands,  in  the  Eaftern 
Indian  Sea.  Lat.  4.  11.S.  Ion.  1 30.  3  3.  E. 

NY'LAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  Finland,  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin¬ 
land,  and  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Ruffia.  It  is  near  130 
miles  in  length,  and,  except  in  a  few  places,  only  30  in 
breadth.  This  is  a  level,  fertile,  pleafant,  country  ;  and 
is  better  peopled  and  cultivated  than  the  neighbouring- 
provinces.  It  confifts  of  good  arable  land  and  meadows, 
excellent  paftures,  fine  woods  ;  rivers  and  lakes  abound¬ 
ing  with  fiffi  ;  and  is  well  llored  with  game  of  all  forts. 
Here  are  alfo  fome  fawing-mills,  and  iron-founderies, 
which  are  fupplied  with  iron-ore  from  Sudermanland. 
The  inhabitants  fubfift  by  agriculture,-  grazing,  and  fifti- 
ing  ;  and  they  trade  in  corn,  planks,  linen,  and  dried  fifti. 
The  fee  of  Borgo,  which  is  the  ninth  bifliopric  in  rank, 
and  confifts  of  feven  provoftfhips,  is  in  this  province. 
Nyland  is  divided  into  three  diftri&s,  which  are  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  government  of  Tavaftland.  Helftngfors  is 
the  principal  place. 

NY'LEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
TwoNethes:  fix  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Herentals. 

NYLGHAU'.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  773. 

NYLODE'SE,  or  New  Lode'se,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
in  Weft  Gothland,  formerly  a  very  flourifliing  town, 
being  fituated  on  the  North  Sea,  and  governed  by  its  own 
laws.  This  town  was  built  in  the  year  1545.  The  bur¬ 
ghers  of  Gamla,  or  Old  Lodefe,  obtained  leave  to  remove 
hither,  and  live  in  New  Lodefe  for  the  conveniency  of 
trade,  as  it  {lands  near  the  fea.  But,  the  town  being  en¬ 
tirely  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  1611,  the  inhabitants  with¬ 
drew  to  Alinglahs. 

NYM,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Sour 
about  three  miles  below’  Echternach. 

NYM'BURG.  See  Nimburg. 

NYM'ET  (Bifliop’s),  a  village  in  Devonfnire,  three 
miles  from  Southmolton,  and  fifteen  from  Tiverton. 
The  manor  is  annexed  to  the  bifliopric  of  Exeter,  and 
the  biihop  grants  three  lives  on  it;  it  is  now  held  by 
the  Southcomb  family.  In  this  parifti  are  good  lime- 
rocks. 

NYM'ET  (King’s)  is  fix  miles  from  Southmolton,  and 
fifteen  from  Barnftaple.  The  manor  is  the  property  of 
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John  Buller,  efq.  who  has  a  manfion-houfe  there,  called 
New  Place.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  James  ;  and 
a  revel  is  kept  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  25th  of  July. 

NYMPH,  /!  [ nympha ,  Lat.  wp.®n,  Gr.  fignifying  a  bride, 
or  a  woman  betrothed  or  newly-married.]  A  young  lady  : 

This  refolve  no  mortal  dame, 

None  but  thofe  eyes,  cou’d  have  o’erthrown  ; 

The  nymph  I  dare  not,  need  not,  name.  Waller . 

A  goddefs  of  the  woods,  meadow's,  or  waters: 

And  as  the  moifture  which  the  thirdly  earth 
Sucks  from  the  fea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 

From  out  her  womb  at  laft  doth  take  a  birth. 

And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grafly  plains.  Davies. 
The  Nymphs  are  faid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys.  All  the  univerfe  was  reprefented  as  full  of 
thefe  nymphs,  who  are  diftinguifhed  into  feveral  ranks  or 
clafles.  The  general  divifion  of  them  is  into  celeftial  and 
terreftrial  ;  the  former  of  them  w'ere  called  Urania,  and 
were  luppofed  to  be  intelligences  that  governed  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  or  fpheres.  The  terreftrial  nymphs,  called 
Epigeice,  prefided  over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inferior 
world  ;  and  were  divided  into  thofe  of  the  water,  and 
thofe  of  the  earth.  The  nymphs  of  the  water  were  the 
Oceanitides,  or  nymphs  of  the  ocean  ;  the  Nereids,  the 
nymphs  of  the  fea  ;  the  Naiads  and  Ephydriades,  the 
nymphs  of  the  fountains  ;  and  the  Limniades,  the  nymphs 
of  the  lakes.  The  nymphs  of  the  earth  were  the  Oreades, 
or  nymphs  of  the  mountains  ;  the  Napacc,  nymphs  of  the 
meadows  ;  and  the  Dryads  and  Hamadryads,  w  ho  were 
nymphs  of  the  forefts  and  groves.  Beftdes  thefe,  we  meet 
with  nymphs  who  took  their  names  from  particular  coun¬ 
tries,  rivers,  See.  as  the  Cithceroniadcs,  fo  called  from 
Mount  Citheeron,  inBceotia:  the  Dodonidcs,  from  Do- 
dona  ;  Tiberiades,  form  the  Tiber,  &c.  Goats  w'ere  fome- 
times  facrificed  to  the  nymphs ;  but  their  conftant  offer¬ 
ings  were  milk,  oil,  honey,  and  wine. 

We  have  thefollovvingaccount  of  nymphs  in  Chandler’s 
Greece.  “  They  were  fuppofed  to  enjoy  longevity,  but 
not  to  be  immortal.  They  were  believed  to  delight  in 
fprings  and  fountains.  They  are  deferibed  as  lleeplefs, 
and  as  dreaded  by  the  country-people.  They  were  fuf- 
ceptible  of  palfion.  The  Argonauts,  it  is  related,  land¬ 
ing  on  the  fnore  of  the  Propontis  to  dine  in  their  way  to 
Colchos,  lent  Hylas,  a  boy,  for  water,  who  difeovered  a 
lonely  fountain,  in  which  the  nymphs  Eunica,  Malis,  and 
Nycheia,  were  preparing  to  dance  ;  and  thefe,  feeing  him, 
w'ere  enamoured,  and,  feizing  him  by  the  hand  as  he 
was  filling  his  vafe,  pulled  him  in.  The  deities,  their 
co-partners  in  the  cave,  are  fuch  as  prefided  with  them 
over  rural  and  paftoral  affairs. 

“  The  old  Athenians  were  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  A 
god  !  or  a  goddefs  !  The  tyrant  Pififtratus  entered  the 
city  in  a  chariot  with  a  tall  woman  dreffed  in  armour  to 
referable  Minerva;  and  regained  the  Acropolis,  which  he 
had  been  forced  to  abandon,  by  this  ftratagem  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  worlhipping,  and  believing  her  to  be  the  deity  whom 
Hie  reprefented.  The  nymphs,  it  was  the  popular  perfua- 
fion,  occafionally  appeared  ;  and  nympholepfy  is  charac- 
terifed  as  a  frenzy,  which  arofe  from  having  beheld  them. 
Superftition  difpofed  the  mind  to  adopt  delufion  for  rea¬ 
lity,  and  gave  to  a  fancied  vifion  the  efficacy  of  full  con¬ 
viction.  The  foundation  was  perhaps  no  more  than  an 
indirect,  partial,  or  obfcure,  view  of  fome  harmlefs  girl, 
who  had  approached  the  fountain  on  a  like  errand  with 
Hylas,  or  was  retiring  after  flie  had  filled  her  earthen 
pitcher. 

“  Among  the  facred  caves  on  record,  one  on  Mount 
Ida,  in  Crete,  was  the  property  of  Jupiter;  and  one  by 
Lebadea,  in  Bceotia,  of  Trophonius.  Both  thefe  were 
oracular,  and  the  latter  bore  fome  refemblance  to  that  we 
have  deferibed.  It  was  formed  by  art,  and  the  mouth 
iurrounded  with  a  wall.  The  defeent  to  the  landing- 
place  was  by  a  light  and  narrow  ladder,  occafionally  ap¬ 


plied  and  removed.  It  was  fituated  on  a  mountain  above 
a  grove;  and  they  related,  that  a  fwarm  of  bees  conducted 
the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  firlt  difeovered.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  owners  of  caves  ivere  the  nymphs  ;  and  thefe  were 
fometimes  local.  On  Cithseron  in  Bceotia,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  poffeffed  by  nymphs  called  Sphragitides, 
whole  cave,  once  alfo  oracular,  was  on  a  fummit  of  the 
mountain.  Their  dwellings  had  generally  a  well,  or 
fpring  of  water;  the  former  often  a  collection  of  moifture 
condenfed,  or  exuding  from  the  roof  and  lides ;  and  this, 
in  many  inftances,  being  pregnant  with  ftony  particles, 
concreted,  and  marked  its  paflage  by  incruftation,  the 
ground-work  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  idle  tales  framed 
or  adopted  by  fuperftitious  and  credulous  people. 

“  A  cave  in  Paphlagonia  was  facred  to  the  nymphs  who 
inhabited  the  mountains  about  Heraclea.  It  was  long 
and  wide,  and  pervaded  by  cold  water  clear  as  cryftal. 
There  alfo  were  feen  bowls  of  ftone,  and  nymphs  and 
their  webs  and  diftaffs,  and  curious  work,  exciting  ad¬ 
miration. 

“  The  piety  of  Archidamus  furnifhed  a  retreat  for  the 
nymphs,  where  they  might  find  ihelter  and  provifion,  it 
diftrefled;  whether  the  fun  parched  up  their  trees,  or  Ju¬ 
piter,  enthroned  in  clouds  upon  the  mountain-top,  feared 
them  with  his  red  lightning  and  terrible  thunder,  pour¬ 
ing  down  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  brightening  the  fummits 
with  his  fnow.” 

Nymph,  among  naturalifts,  that  ftate  of  winged  infeCts 
between  their  living  in  the  form  of  a  worm,  and  their  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  winged  or  moft  perfect  ftate.  This  is  other- 
wife  called  the  pupa,  or  chryfalis  ftate.  See  the  article 
Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  834. 

NYMPH  BANK',  about  ten  leagues  off  the  coaft  of 
the  county  of  Waterford,  and  province  of  Munfter,  in 
Ireland,  is  a  great  fifliing-place,  and  eleven  leagues  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  from  the  high  head  of  Dungarvan.  It  abounds 
with  cod,  ling,  fkate,  bream,  whiting,  and  other  fifh ; 
which  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Doyle,  who,  on  July  15, 
1736,  failed  to  it,  in  company  with  leven  men,  011-board 
the  Nymph,  a  fmall  veflel  of  about  twelve  tons.  This 
place  is  well  adapted  for  a  fifhing-company.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Fishery,  vol.  vii.  p.  409. 

NYMPHAS'A,  f.  Certain  buildings  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  It  is  doubtful  what  ftrudtures  they  were:  fome 
take  them  to  have  been  grottoes,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  ftatues  of  the  nymphs  with  which  they  were 
adorned  ;  but  that  they  were  confiderable  works,  appears 
from  their  being  executed  by  the  emperors  (as  Ammianus, 
Victor,  and  Capitolinus),  or  by  the  city- prefects.  Npne 
of  all  thefe  nymphaea  has  lafted  down  to  our  time.  Some 
years  fince,  indeed,  a  fquare  building  of  marble  was  dif¬ 
eovered  between  Naples  and  Vefuvius,  with  only  one  en¬ 
trance,  and  fome  fteps  that  went  down  to  it.  On  the 
right  hand  as  you  enter,  towards  the  head,  there  is  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  pureft  water;  along  which,  by  way  of  guard 
as  it  were,  is  laid  a  naked  Arethufa  of  the  whiteft  mar¬ 
ble  ;  the  bottom  or  ground  is  of  variegated  marble,  and 
encompafled  with  a  canal  fed  by  the  water  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  :  the  walls  are  fet  round  with  fnells  and  pebbles  of 
various  colours ;  by  the  fetting  of  which,  as  by  1b  many 
ftrokes  in  a  picture,  are  expreffed  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  four  political  virtues  ;  alfo  the  rape  of 
Proferpine  ;  Pan  playing  on  his  reed,  and  foothing  his 
flock  ;  beftdes  the  reprefentations  of  nymphs  fwimming, 
failing,  and  wantoning  on  fifties,  See. 

It  fieems  pretty  evident  that  the  nymphsea  were  public 
baths  ;  for  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  placed  in  pleat¬ 
ing  grottoes,  they  were  alfo  fupplied  with  cooling  ftreams, 
by  which  they  were  rendered  exceedingly  delightful,  and 
drew  great  numbers  of  people  to  frequent  them.  Silence 
feems  to  have  been  a  particular  requifite  there,  as  appears 
by  this  infeription,  Nymphis  loci ;  bibe,  lava,  taee.  That 
building  between  Naples  and  Vefuvius,  mentioned  above, 
was  certainly  one  of  thefe  nymphasa. 
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NYMPHiE'A,  f.  [fo  called,  with  much  tafte,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  nj'mphs,  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the  pure  and 
limpid  waters  in  which  it  grows  ;  nor  was  it  an  unworthy 
emblem  of  the  elegance  and  delicacy  attributed  to  thole 
imaginary  beings.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  po- 
lyandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  lucculentte, 
(hydrocharides,  JuJf.)  Generic  charadbers — Calyx:  peri- 
anthium  inferior,  four,  five,  or  fix,  leaved  ;  large,  co¬ 
loured  above,  permanent.  Corolla :  petals  numerous, 
(often  fifteen,)  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  germen,  in  more 
than  one  row.  Stamina:  filaments  numerous,  (often  fe- 
venty,)  flat,  curved,  blunt,  Ihort ;  an  therm  oblong,  faf- 
tened  to  the  margin  of  the  filaments.  Piftillum  :  germen 
ovate,  large;  ftyle  none  ;  ftigma  orbiculate,  flat,  peltate- 
feffile,  rayed,  crenate  at  the  edge,  permanent.  Pericar- 
pium  :  berry  hard,  ovate,  flefliy,  rude,  narrowed  at  the 
neck,  crowned  at  the  top,  many-celled,  (cells  from  ten 
to  fifteen,)  full  of  pulp.  Seeds  :  very  many,  roundilh. — - 
Effential  Character.  Calyx  four,  five,  or  fix,  leaved  ;  co¬ 
rolla  many-petalied  ;  berry  many-celled,  truncated. 

1.  Nymphaea  advena,  or  three-coloured  water-lily: 
leaves  cordate,  quite  entire  ;  lobes  divaricate  ;  calyx  fix¬ 
leaved,  longer  than  the  petals.  Petioles  half-round,  com¬ 
monly  eredted  above  the  water.  Leaves  corda-te-oblong, 
more  narrowed  towards  the  top  than  in  N.  lutea.  Native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1772,  by  Mr.  William 
Young.  It  flowers  in  July. 

2.  Nymph  sea  longifolia,  or  long-leaved  water-lily  :  ca¬ 
lyx  of  fix  leaves  in  two  rows;  ftigma  undulated;  leaves 
oblong,  wavy,  arrow -fhaped;  with  abrupt  approximated 
lobes  at  the  bafe.  Native  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
according  to  Michaux,  whofe  defcription,  however,  ac¬ 
cords  but  ill  with  a  fpecimen  communicated  to  Dr.  Del-ile 
from  that  country,  by  which  the  leaves  do  not  appear  to 
be  obtufe,  neither  are  the  petals  wanting,  nor  the  antherae 
nearly  feffile.  The  leaf  is  near  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
from  three  to  four  inches  broad,  wavy  at  the  edge  ;  its 
termination,  though  injured,  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  acute;  the  bale  is  extended'  into  two  frnall  lobes, 
one  inch  and  a  half  long,  folding  over  each  other,  ob¬ 
long,  angular,  and  obtule.  Flower  nearly  the  fize  of  the 
laft  ;  three  outer  leaves  of  the  calyx  green,  elliptical  ; 
three  inner  much  larger,  rounder,  almoft  entirely  yellow. 

3.  Nymphaea  lut.ea,  the  common  yellow  water-lily: 
leaves  cordate  entire,  lobes  approximating;  calyx  five¬ 
leaved,  longer  than  the  petals.  The  leaves  of  the  com¬ 
mon  yellow  water-lily  are  fmooth,  plane,  except  that  they 
turn  up  a  little  at  the  edge  to  keep  oft' the  water,  tough 
and  pliant,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  floating, 
ovate  or  nearly  orbicular,  bright-green  above,  paler  un¬ 
derneath,  with  branched  railed  nerves  or  veins.  Petioles 
fmooth,  three-fided,  their  length  depending  on  the  depth 
of  water:  fometimes  five  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  peduncle,  which  always  elevates 
the  flower  above  the  water;  but,  after  it  is  impregnated, 
the  feeds  are  ripened  under  water,  and  fall  into  the  mud 
at  bottom  to  produce  new  plants.  Flowers  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  having  a  vinous  fmell.  Calyx  larger 
than  the  corolla  :  leaflets  roundifii,  blunt,  ereft,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  fubfinuate,  fmooth,  tough,  yellow,  except  at  the  bafe 
on  the  outfide,  where  they  are  green,  inlerted  into  the 
bafe  of  the  germ,  regular,  alinoft  an  inch  in  length  and 
breadth.  Petals  flefhy,  yellow,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length  and  five  lines  in  breadth,  notched  and  grooved, 
from  ten  to  twenty  in  number.  The  fruit  is  fhaped  like 
a  bottle,  or  ovate-conical,  very  fmooth,  crowned  with 
the  ftigma,  which  is  grooved,  quite  entire,  and  peltate  : 
within  it  is  divided  into  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cells  ;  which 
are  irregular,  fubdivided  by  partial  partitions,  fo  that 
each  feed  has  as  it  were  its  own  cell.  Seeds  fewer  than 
in  N.  alba,  but  twice  as  large,  ovate  acuminate,  yellowfifh, 
very  fmooth  and  Aiming,  keeled  with  an  angle. 

Linnseus  tells  us  that  fwineare  fond  both  of  the  leaves 
and  root ;  that  goats  are  not  fond  of  it ;  and  that  kine, 
fheep,  and  horles,  refufe  it :  alfo  that  crickets  are  driven 


out  of  houfes  by  the  finoke  in  burning  it,  and  that  both 
they  and  cock-roaches  are  deltroyed  by  the  roots  rubbed 
or  bruifed  with  milk.  Ray  obferves,  that  the  flowers 
fmell  like  brandy.  Dr.  Withering  informs  us,  that  an 
infufion  of  a  pound  of  the  frefii  root  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  a  pint  night  and  morning,  cured  a 
leprous  eruption  of  the  arm.  Yellow  water-lily  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  flow  rivers,  pools,  and 
ditches  ;  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Kalm  obferved 
the  fame  fpecies  in  Canada,  with  a  flower  fcarcely  fo  big 
as  that  of  Caltha  paluftris. 

4.  Nymphsea  minima,  or  ler.ft  water-lily:  calyx  of  five 
leaves  ;  ftigma  toothed  ;  footftalks  two-edged,  nearly  flat  5 
lobes  of  the  leaves  rather  diftant.  Difcovered  by  Mr.  W. 
Borrer,  in  the  lake  of  the  Highland  Mountain  of  Ben 
Cruachan.  Profeffor  Willdenow  informs  us  it  has  been 
obferved  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  as  well  as  in 
Pruffia  and  Bohemia.  This  is  moft  indubitably  adiflinfb 
fpecies  from  the  laft,  differing  npt  only  in  its  much  fmal- 
ler  fize,  the  flower  not  being  above  half  fo  big,  but  more 
effentially  in  its  deeply-toothed  green-bordered  ftigma, 
and  compreffed  footftalks.  The  leaves  are  fomewhat 
filky  beneath,  and  their  lobes  rather  diftant  or  diva¬ 
ricated. 

5.  Nymphaea  Kalmiana,  or  Canadian  water-lily:  ca¬ 
lyx  of  five  leaves;  ftigma  toothed  ;  footftalks  l'emicylia- 
drical ;  lobes  of  the  leaves  rather  diftant;  their  veins 
furrowed  beneath.  Kalm  and  Michaux  have  obferved 
this  in  Canada  :  Meffrs.  Loddiges  introduced  it  here  in 
1807.  This  fpecies  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft.  It  is 
a-kin  to  the  laft  in  fize  ;  but  the  leaves  are  more  rounded 
and  obtufe,  their  ftalks  not  flattened,  their  veins  fur¬ 
rowed  beneath  and  fomewhat  prominent  above.  Flow'ers 
of  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  purplifn,  not  green-bordered, 
ftigma,  fimilarly  toothed  at  the  edge.  Mr.  Anderfon  re¬ 
marks,  (lee  Curt.  Mag.)  that  this,  as  well  as  the  lutea, 
“  befides  the  leaves  which  float  upon  the  water,  bears 
others  which  never  appear  above  its  furface  ;  thefe  are 
tenderer,  more  undulated,  and  ftiorter,  with  lobes  very 
much  divaricated,  and  hence  approaching  to  kidney- 
fhaped.” 

6.  Nymphaea  alba,  or  white  water-lily  :  leaves  cordate 
quite  entire,  lobes  imbricate  rounded;  calyx  four-leaved. 
Root  tuberous,  frequently  the  fize  of  the  human  arm, 
creeping  far  and  wide,  and  deep  in  mud.  The  whole 
plant  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  lutea.  The  leaves 
are  much’ the  fame,  only  larger.  Flowers  large,  being 
fometimes  fix  inches  in  diameter,  very  handfome,  and 
double  ;  petals  white,  from  fixteen  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  in  number,  in  two  or  three  row's,  wider  than  the 
leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  more  ovate  ;  the  outer  ones  have 
a  green  ftreak  along  the  back,  and  approach  more  to  the 
nature  of  the  calyx  ;  as  the  inner  ones,  which  are  gra¬ 
dually  fmaller,  do  to  the  ftamens.  Seeds  very  numerous, 
oblong-fpheroidal,  fmooth,  Alining,  having  a  very  blunt 
angle  on  one  fide,  yellowifti-green  or  livid,  neftling  in 
the  pulp,  without  any  certain  lituation  or  order.  Albu¬ 
men  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  of  the  fame  fliape  with 
the  feed,  farinaceous,  very  white,  friable*  with  an  open 
hole  at  the  bafe. 

According  to  Linnaeus,  the  flower  raifes  itfelf  out  of 
the  w'ater  and  expands  about  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  clofes  again,  repoiing  upon  the  furface,  about  four 
in  the  evening.  The  roots  have  an  aftringent  bitter  tafte  ; 
they  are  ufed  in  Ireland,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  the  ifland  of  Jura,  &c.  to  dye  a  dark-brown  or  chefnut 
colour.  Swine  are  faid  to  eat  it,  goats  not  to  be  fond  of 
it,  kine  and  horfes  to  refufe  it.  The  flow'ers,  the  herb, 
and  the  root,  were  formerly  ufed  in  medicine;  but  are  all 
now  obfolete.  White  water-lily  or  water-rofe,  is  native 
of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  flow'  ftreams,  pools,  and 
ditches  ;  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 

7.  Nymphaea  odorata,  or  fweet-fmelling  water-lily : 
leaves  cordate  entire  emarginate,  lobes  divaricating  with 
an  obtufe  point;  calyx  four-leaved.  This  is  altogether 
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different  from  the  preceding  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America  and  the  Eaft  of  Siberia  ;  and  not  unfre¬ 
quent  here  in  the  more  curious  gardens,  but  fcarcely 
hardy  enough  to  bear  a  fucceffion  of  our  winters.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  rather  fmaller  in  all  its 
parts  than  N.  alba,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fweet  haw¬ 
thorn-like  fcent  of  the  flowers,  which  have  not  been  ob- 
ferved  to  link  under  water  at  night  in  this  country. 

8.  Nymphasa  nitida,  Siberian  or  cup-flowered  water- 
lily:  leaves  heart-fhaped,  entire;  the  nerve  and  veins 
not  prominent  beneath  ;  ftigma  of  twelve  to  twenty  up¬ 
right  rays,  inflexed  at  their  points;  root  vertical.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Siberia.  Mr.  W.  Anderfon  introduced  it,  in  1809, 
to  the  collection  of  James  Vere,  efq.  where  the  plant  was 
found  to  require  heat  to  keep  it  alive.  In  the  Hort.  Kew. 
it  is  marked  hardy,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
faid  to  come  from  Siberia,  as  we  prefume,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Gmelin.  It  much  refembles  N.  alba;  but  the 
flowers  are  lefs  expanded,  without  fcent,  the  veins  of  the 
leaves  rather  funk  or  furrowed,  and  the  tuberous  part  of 
the  root,  as  Mr.  Anderfon  obferves,  not  horizontal  nor 
creeping,  but  perpendicular  and  afcending. 

9.  Nymphsea  pygmaea,  or  pigmy  water-lily  :  leaves 
heart-fhaped,  entire;  ftigma  of  leven  or  eight  inflexed 
rays.  Native  of  China;  introduced  in  1805.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  but  about  half  the  fize  of  any  other  as  yet  difco- 
vered.  The  leaves  are  about  two  inches  broad,  with  diftant 
lobes;  their  veins  funk.  Stalks  (lender;  flowers  white, 
with  a  flight  fweetnefs.  Stamens  yellow,  the  outer  ones 
much  dilated,  or  obovate,  below'  the  anther,  and  gradually 
becoming  broader  and  paler,  till  they  aflimi  late  entirely  with 
the  petals,  as  is  the  cafe  more  or  lefs  with  others  of  this  gen  us. 

10.  Nymphaea  lotus,  the  Egyptian  lotus,  or  water-lily: 
leaves  cordate,  toothed.  The  Egyptian  water-lily  refembles 
our  common  white  fpecies  very  much  in  the  form  of  the 
flow'er  and  leaves,  but  the  latter  are  toothed  about  the 
edge.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hot  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
Africa,  and  America.  It  is  very  common  in  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  Jamaica ;  and  grows  in  vaft  quantities  in 
the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  Cairo,  during  the  time 
they  are  under  water.  It  flowers  there  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  ripens  towards  the  end  of  October. 
The  Arabians  call  it  mip/iar.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
made  a  bread  of  the  feed  of  the  lotus  dried  and  ground. 

11.  Nymphasa  nelumbo,  the  Chinefe  w’ater-lily  :  leaves 
peltate,  entire  all  round.  Root  horizontal,  long,  creep¬ 
ing,  confifting  of  joints  linked  together,  ovate-oblong, 
white,  ftefhy,  efculent,  tubular  within.  Leaves  exactly 
peltate,  with  a  cavity  in  the  centre  above,  and  dichoto¬ 
mous  veins  fpringing  from  the  fame  centre,  orbiculate 
with  a  point  on  each  fide,  a  little  waved,  thin,  paler  un¬ 
derneath,  fmooth,  of  different  flzes,  from  four  to  twelve 
inches.  Petioles  ereCt,  very  ftraight,  round,  hifpid,  or 
muricated,  thicker  below',  attenuated  above  ;  peduncle 
the  thicknefs  of  a  Anger  below,  attenuated  above,  fpongy, 
nniricated,  one-flowered.  Flower  as  large  as  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  or  larger;  purple.  Calyx  four-leaved  :  leaflets 
concave,  fpreading,  deciduous:  the  corolla  confifts  of 
fifteen  petals  or  more,  ovate,  lubacute,  concave,  many- 
nerved  on  the  outfide,  fpreading ;  ftamens  fixty  or  more, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla  ;  antheras  linear,  white,  very  long, 
placed  on  the  receptacle. 

The  nelumbois  theconnefting  linkbetween  the  mono- 
cotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants;  for,  by  the 
ftrufture  of  the  feed  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  latter,  but 
in  reality  it  ranks  with  the  former,  for  it  conftantly  puts 
forth  one  leaf  only  in  germination,  and  does  not  produce 
a  fecond  till  the  firft  is  entirely  unfolded  above  water : 
this,  Gasrtner  fays,  he  has  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  more 
than  fifty  nuts  that  were  fent  him  by  Lerche. 

Nelumbo,  or  Chinefe  water-lily,  is  a  native  both  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Japan, 
Perfia,  and  fome  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire.  Browme 
lays  it  is  pretty  common  in  the  lagoons  beyond  the  ferry 
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in  Jamaica,  but  not  in  the  deeper  w'aters.  Thunberg  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  it  is  confidered  as  a  faCred  plant  in  Japan, 
and  pleafing  to  their  deities,  and  that  the  images  of  their 
idols  were  often  feen  fitting  on  its  large  leaves.  The  long 
ftalks  are  eaten  among  other  pot-herbs.  It  differs  from 
the  Egyptian  lotus  in  having  entire  thin  leaves,  with  the 
petiole  and  peduncle  rugged.  Loureiro  relates  that  it 
abounds  in  muddy'  marfhes,  and  is  cultivated  in  large 
handfome  pots  in  the  gardens  and  houfes  of  the  manda¬ 
rins  ;  that  there  is  a  variety  with  the  flower  of  a  pure 
white,  and  another  with  a  very  beautiful  luxuriant  flower, 
having  about  one  hundred  large  petals,  white  or 
rofe-coloured.  Both  root  and  feeds  are  efculent,  fapid, 
and  wholefome.  They  are  accounted  cooling  and 
ftrengthening,  and  to  be  of  fervice  in  extreme  thirft,  diar¬ 
rhoea,  tenefmus,  vomiting,  and  internal  heat.  In  China 
it  is  called  lien-wha,  and  the  feeds  and  fl ices  of  the  hairy 
root,  with  the  kernels  of  apricots  and  walnuts,  and  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  ice,  were  frequently  prefented  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  ambaffador  and  his  fuite  at  breakfafts  given  by  fome 
of  the  principal  mandarins. 

The  Chinefe  have  always  held  this  plant  in  fuch  high 
value,  that  at  length  they'  regarded  it  as  facred.  That 
character  however  has  not  limited  it  to  merely  ornamental 
purpofes  ;  for  the  roots  are  not  only  ferved  up  in  lum- 
mer  with  ice,  but  they  are  alfo  laid  up  in  fait  and  vine¬ 
gar  for  the  winter.  The  feeds  are  fomewhat  of  the  fize 
and  form  of  an  acorn,  and  of  a  tafte  more  delicate  than 
that  of  almonds.  The  ponds  are  generally  covered  with 
it,  and  exhibit  a  very  beautiful  appearance  when  it  is  in 
flow'er:  and  the  flowers  are  no  lefs  fragrant  than  hand- 
ion!  e.  Sir  George  Staunton  remarks,  that  the  leaf,  be- 
fides  its  common  ufes,  has,  from  its  ftruCture  growing 
entirely  round  the  ftalk,  the  advantage  of  defending  the 
flower  and  fruit,  growing  from  its  centre,  from  any  con- 
tad!  with  the  water,  w’hich  might  injure  them.  He  alfo 
remarks,  that  the  Item  never  fails  to  afcend  in  the  water 
from  w'hatever  depth,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  inunda¬ 
tion,  until  it  attains  the  furface,  w'here  its  leaf  expands, 
refts,  and  fwims  upon  it,  and  fometimes  riles  above  it. 
But  this  property  it  has  in  common  with  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Nymphaea.  This  plant  bears  the  rigorous  cold 
of  the  Pekin  winter,  though  it  is  reared  with  difficulty 
in  European  ftoves.  It  often  grows  fpontaneouily  in 
China,  and  is  propagated  in  the  open  air  with  eafe,  both 
by  the  feed  and  root.  The  Chinefe  diftinguifh  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  it.  From  the  root  of  the  nelumbo,  fir  George 
Staunton  lays,  the  Egyptians  are  fuppofed  to  have  pre¬ 
pared  their  colocafia  ;  but  the  plant  is  now  no  longer 
found  in  that  country  :  from  which  circumftance  fome 
naturalifts  infer,  that  it  never  was  indigenous  there,  but 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  with  extreme  care.  The 
ancient  Romans  made  repeated  efforts  to  raife  it  among 
them,  from  feeds  brought  out  of  Egypt ;  and  the  modem 
attempts  to  cultivate  it  in  Europe,  though  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  artificial  heat,  feldom  have  fucceeded.  Dr.  Pa¬ 
trick  Browne  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancients  confounded 
two  plants  under  the  name  of  lotus,  or  Egyptian  bean  ; 
and  that  under  thefe  titles  they  defcribed  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Nymphsea  nelumbo,  and  the  roots  of  Arum  colo¬ 
cafia,  or  Egyptian  arum.  But  the  Nymphaea  mult  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree-lotus,  for  which  fee  Rhamnus 
lotus. 

The  Nymphaea  nelumbo,  or  true  Chinefe  water-lily, 
was  introduced  here  in  1787  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  is 
reprefented  on  the  preceding  Plate  at  fig.  6. 

(3.  Differs  in  having  hard  feeds ;  in  other circumftances 
it  agrees  with  the  other  fo  much  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftin¬ 
guifhed. 

12.  Nymphaea  rubra,  or  red  water-lily:  leaves  fome¬ 
what  peltate,  and  fharply  toothed  ;  downy,  with  promi¬ 
nent  reticulated  veins  beneath,  and  prominerft  ribs  above; 
their  lobes  divaricated  and  acute.  Native  of  the  Eaft: 
Indies,  from  whence  it  was  fent  by  the  indefatigable  and 
4U  intelligent 
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intelligent  Dr.  Roxburgh.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  ftove,  in- 
creafing  much  by  root,  and  blooming  freely  in  July  and 
Auguft.  The  vivid  crimfon  of  the  petals,  which  however 
appears  by  the  Bot.  Mag.  to  vary  in  intenlity,  at  oncedif- 
tinguifhes  this  from  the  laft,  with  which  the  pubefcence  of 
the  leaves  accord.  The  feeds  and  roots  are  faid  to  be  eat¬ 
able,  and  the  flower  to  be  held  in  fuperftitious  veneration 
in  Hindooftan,  which  may  arife  from  its  affinity  to  the 
preceding. 

13.  Nymphsea  verflcolor,  or  changeable  water-lily: 
leaves  fomewhat  peltate,  bluntly  toothed,  bliftered  on 
both  Aides ;  their  lobes  approximated  and  rounded. 
Found  in  the  F,aft  Indies  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  and  raifed  by 
Mr.  W.  Anderfon  at  Mr.  Vere’s  (Knightfbridge)  in  1807, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  ftove  about  Auguft.  The  root 
propagates  itl'elf  by  tubers,  like  the  potatoe,  each  tuber 
flowering  but  once.  The  leaves  are  nearly  orbicular, 
bluntly  toothed ;  their  lobes  meeting  or  lying  over  each 
other,  and  both  their  furfaces  covered  with  glandular 
puftules.  The  petals  are  pale  blufti-coloured,  longer  and 
narrower  than  in  N.  lotus  or  rubra  ;  feveral  of  the  outer 
ones  green  and  furrowed  at  the  back,  with  green  ribs  011 
the  upper  fide. 

14.  Nymphsea  cserulea,  or  blue  water-lily:  leaves  fome¬ 
what  peltate,  very  flightly  and  bluntly  toothed,  frnooth 
and  even  on  both  fides  ;  rays  of  the  ftigma  very  nume¬ 
rous,  infiexed.  Native  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  which  laft  country  it  was  lent  to  Kew 
in  1792.  This  elegant  fpecies  is  now  not  uncommon  in 
iloves  or  green-houfes,  where  it  blooms  from  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  being  eaftly  kept  in  a  tub,  without  beingplunged 
into  the  bark-bed.  The  leaves  are  very  frnooth  and  even, 
elliptical  in  their  outline,  their  lobes  fomewhat  pointed, 
their  margin  more  or  lefs  wavy,  or  bluntly  crenate, 
fcarcely  toothed.  The  large  and  beautiful  blue  flowers 
are  delightfully  fragrant ;  their  ftamens  and  piftil  yellow. 

15.  Nymphsea  ftellata,  or  ftar-flowered  water-lily: 
leaves  fomewhat  peltate,  entire,  frnooth  and  even  on  both 
tides  ;  rays  of  the  ftigma  about  ten,  fpreading.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Sonnerat  found  it  in  the  ifland  of 
Mauritius.  Mr.  W.  Anderfon  raifed  this,  in  1803,  from 
feeds  fent  to  Mr.  Lambert  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  ;  and  the 
plants  blofibmed  the  fame  fummer.  The  whole  plant  is 
much  fmailer  than  N.  cserulea,  and  requires  more  heat. 
The  leaves  are  entire,  or  flightly  waved,  purple  beneath, 
with  rather  divaricated  lobes.  Petals  blue,  fcarcely  more 
than  ten,  all  in  a  Ample  row.  Poiret  in  Lamarck  fays, 
a  decodlion  of  the  flowers  with  fugar  is  ufed  to  allay 
coughs  and  flop  vomiting. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  beft  method  to  propa¬ 
gate  thefe  plants  is,  to  procure  fome  of  their  feed-vefl'els 
juft  as  they  are  ripe  and  ready  to  open,  and  to  throw  them 
into  canals  or  large  ditches  of  (landing  water,  where  the 
feeds  will  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  following  fpring 
the  plants  will  appear  floating  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water.  When  they  are  once  fixed  to  the  place,  they  will 
multiply  exceedingly,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of 
the  water  in  a  few  years.  They  may  all'o  be  cultivated 
in  large  troughs  or  cilterns  of  water,  having  earth  at  the 
bottom,  and  will  flouriffi  very  well  in  them,  annually 
producing  great  quantities  of  flowers.  The  tender  forts 
may  be  kept  in  luch  cifterns,  fet  in  a  corner  of  the  ftove. 
In  hot  countries  they  are  increafed  both  by  roots  an,d 
feeds,  as  our  common  forts  may  be  here. 

NYMPHAf'UM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus,  which  had  a  good  port  on  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  lay  on  the  route  from  Thecdofia  to  Pan- 
ticapasa. 

Nymphteum  Promcntorium,  the  name  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos. 

NYMPHZE'UM,  the  name  of  a  facred  place,  near 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  fending  forth  continually  fire  in 
detached  ftreams  from  a  green  valley  and  verdant  mea- 
-dows.  Dio  Caffius  adds,  that  the  fire  neither  burns-up 
nor  parches  the  earth,  but  that  herbs  and  trees  grow  and 
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thrive  near  it,  and  therefore  the  place  is  called  nymphceum ; 
near  which  was  an  oracle  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  fire, 
to  ffiow  that  the  with  was  granted,  confumed  the  frankin- 
cenfe  thrown  into  it ;  but  repelled  it,  in  cafe  the  defire 
was  rejefred. 

NYMPHA'UM,  in  antiquity,  a  public  hall  magnifi¬ 
cently  decorated,  for  entertainments,  &c.  and  where  thofe 
who  wanted  convenience  at  home  held  their  marriage- 
feafts  ;  whence  the  name. 

NYMPHAi'US,  a  port  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  between  the  promontory  Hermasus  and 
the  town  of  Tiiium,  according  to  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a  river 
of  Alia,  in  Armenia,  which,  according  to  Procopius, 
formed  a  feparation  between  the  Roman  and  Perfian 
empires.  It  ran  from  north  to  fouth,  entered  the  town 
of  Martyropolis,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Tigris 
fouth-eaft  of  Amida. 

NYMPHE'A,  a  frnall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  :  thirteen  miles 
weft  from  the  ifland  of  Rofia. 

NYM'PHENBURG,  a  palace  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
near  Munich. 

NYM'PHET,  f.  A  little  nymph.  Cole. 

NYM'PHIS,  a  native  of  Heraclea,  who  wrote  an  hif- 
tory  of  Alexander’s  life  and  afrions,  divided  into  24  books. 
JElian. 

NYM'PHISH,  adj.  Relating  to  nymphs  ;  ladylike. — 
Tending  all  to  nymphijh  war.  Drayton's  Polyolb. 

NYM'PHLY,  or  Nymphlike,  adj.  refemblinga  nymph. 
— A  thoufand  nymphlike  and  enamour’d  graces.  Drayton. 
— If  chance  with  nymphlike  ftep  fair  virgin  pafs.  Milton. 

NYMPHOI'DES,  J\  in  botany.  See  Menyanthes. 

NYM'PHOLEPSY,  f.  See  the  article  Nymph. 

A  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 

The  nympholepfy  of  fome  fond  defpair.  Byron, 

NYM'PHOUS,  adj.  Belonging  to  nymphs;  fuitable  to 
nymphs.  Cole. 

NYNE.  See  Nen. 

NY'O,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Ci- 
naloa:  ten  miles  louth-weft  of  Cinaloa. 

NY'ON,  a  confiderable  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame 
name,  with  acallle.  It  itands  delightfully  upon  the  edge 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  very  point  where  it  begins 
to  widen,  and  in  a  moft  charming  country,  commonly 
called  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  It  was  formerly  called  Colonia 
Equeftris  Noiod.cnum ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  antiquity, 
feveral  Roman  infcriptions,  and  other  ancient  remains, 
have  been  frequently  difcovered  in  the  outfkirts  of  the 
town.  Lat.  46.  24.  N.  Ion.  5.  10.  E. 

NY'ONS,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diltrifit,  in  the  department  of  the  Drome:  twenty-one 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Montelimart ;  containing  2724  inha¬ 
bitants.  Lat.  44.  2.  N.  Ion.  5.13.  E. 

NY'QRDBYE,  a  frnall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the 
north  coaft  of  Moen,  and  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Zealand. 
Lat.  55.  3.  N.  Ion.  12.13.  E. 

NY'QUAM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Upland  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Wefterahs. 

NYS,  [a  corruption  of  ?iefr.]  None  is;  not  is.  OhJ'olete. 
Thou  findeft  fault,  where  nys  to  be  found, 

And  buiideft  ftrong  work  upon  a  weak  ground.  Spcnfer. 

NY'SA,  or  Nyssa,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Ethiopia,  in  the  fouth  of  Egypt.  Some  place  it  in  Arabia. 
This  city,  with  another  of  the  fame  name  in  India,  was 
facred  to  the  god  Bacchus,  who  was  educated  there  by 
the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and  who  received  the  name  of 
Diony/ius,  which  feems  to  be  compounded  of  Atoj  and 
Nvcra,  the  name  of  his  father,  and  that  of  the  place  of 
his  education.  The  god  made  this  place  the  feat  of  his 
empire,  and  the  capital  of  the  conquered  nations  of  the 
eaft.  According  to  fome  geographers,  there  were  no  lefs 
than  ten  places  of  this  name. — One  of  thefe  was  famous 
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on  the  coaft  of  Eubcea  for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  fuch 
an  uncommon  manner,  that,  if  a  twig  was  planted  in  the 
morning,  it  immediately  produced  grapes  which  were  full 
ripe  in  the  evening. — A  city  of  Thrace. — Another,  feated 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Parnalfus,  and  facred  to  Bacchus. 

NYSJE'US,  a  furname  of  Bacchus,  becaufe  lie  was  wor- 
Ihipped  at  Nyfa. 

NYSA'IS,  or  Nys^e'a  Re'gio,  a  country  of  Alia  Minor, 
between  Caria  and  Phrygia,  beyond  the  Meander. 

NY'SAND,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland :  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chrifti- 
neliamn. 

NYSA'TRA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia  : 
thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Umea. 

NYS'LOT,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Viborg,  on  the  Lake  Saima,  built  in  1475.  Its  caftle, 
which  Hands  on  a  rock  in  a  river  near  the  town,  and  from 
which  the  latter  derives  its  name,  is  extremely  well  forti¬ 
fied  both  by  art  and  nature.  It  is  fifty  miles  north-weft 
of  Viborg. 

NYS'SA,  f.  [fo  called  by  Linnaeus,  becaufe,  as  he  fays 
in  the  Hortus  Cliffortianus,  “  it  grows  in  the  waters.” 
In  his  Philofophia,  he  mentions  the  name  as  that  of  a 
nymph.  Hence  profeflor  Martyn  gives  it  as  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  water-nymph  ;  but  we  have  fought  in  vain  for 
any  fueh  perfonage  in  poetic  ftory.  We  are  equally  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  meaning  of  the  American  name,  tupelo- 
tree.']  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polygamia,  order 
dioecia,  natural  order  of  holoraceas,  (elasagni,  Jnff.)  Ge¬ 
neric  characters — I.  Male.  _  Calyx  :  perianthium  five- 
parted,  fpreading,  with  a  plain  bottom.  Corolla  :  none. 
Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx  ;  antherse  twin,  the  length  of  the  filaments.  II.  Her¬ 
maphrodite.  Calyx:  perianthium  as  in  the  male,  fitting 
on  the  germen.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments 
five,  awl-(haped,  ereCt ;  antherte  fimple.  Piftillum  :  ger¬ 
men  ovate,  inferior;  ftyle  awl-fliaped,  curved  inwards, 
longer  than  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  acute.  Pericarpium: 
drupe.  Seed  :  nut  oval,  acute,  fcored  with  longitudinal 
grooves,  angular,  irregular. — Ejj'ential  Char  after.  Calyx 
hve-parted  ;  corolla  none.  Male  :  ftamens  ten.  Herma¬ 
phrodite:  ftamens  five;  piftillum  one  ;  drupe  inferior. 

1.  Nyfla  integrifoiia,  or  mountain-tupelo  :  leaves  quite 
entire;  nuts  roundifh,  ftriated.  The  upland  tupelo-tree, 
or  four  gum,  grows  naturally  in  Pennfylvania,  and  per¬ 
haps  ellewhere;  riling  with  a  ftrong  upright  trunk  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  fometimes  near  two 
feet  in  diameter;  fending  oft'  many  horizontal,  and  often 
depending,  branches.  Leaves  obovate,  a  little  pointed, 
entire,  of  a  dark  green  and  fhining  upper  furface,  but 
lighter  and  a  little  hairy  underneath  ;  thofe  of  male  trees 
are  often  narrower,  and  fometimes  lance-ftiaped.  The 
flowers  are  produced  upon  pretty  long  common  footftalks, 
arifing  from  the  bafe  of  the  young  (hoots,  and  dividing 
irregularly  into  feveral  parts,  generally  from  fix  to  ten; 
each  fupporting  a  fmall  flower,  having  a  calyx  of  fix  or 
l'even  unequal  leaves,  and  from  fix  to  eight  awl-fhaped 
ftpreading  ftamens,  fupporting  ftiort  four-lobed  antherae. 
The  female  trees  have  fewer  flowers,  produced  upon  much 
longer  Ample  cylindrical  footftalks,  thickened  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  fupporting  generally  three  flowers,  fitting 
clofe,  and  having  a  l'mall  involucre.  They  are  compofed 
of  five  fmall  oval  leaves,  and  in  the  centre  an  awl-fhaped 
incurved  ftyle,  arifing  from  the  oblong  germen,  which  is 
inferior,  and  becomes  an  oval  oblong  berry,  of  a  dark 
purplifh  colour  when  ripe.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is 
dofe-grained  and  curled  fo  as  not  to  be  fplit  or  parted  ; 
and,  therefore,  much  ufedfor  hubs  of  wheels  of  carriages, 
&c.  It  was  cultivated  in  1750,  by  Archibald  duke  of 
Argyle. 

Mr.  Miller  has  the  Nyfla  aquatica,  probably  this  fpecies, 
in  the  two  quarto  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  1763  and 
1771,  but  not  in  the  two  folio  editions  of  1759  and  1768. 
His  defcription  is  very  imperfeCt.  He  fays  that  it  grows 
naturally  in  Virginia  and  feveral  other  parts  of  North 
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America,  and  that  it  had  been  introduced  of  late-years 
into  the  Englifti  gardens,  but  had  made  little  progrefs. 

2.  Nyfla  denticulata,  or  water-tupelo  :  leaves  remotely 
toothed  ;  nuts  grooved,  fomewhat  wrinkled.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian  water  tupelo-tree  grows  naturally  in  wet  fwamps, 
or  near  large  rivers,  in  Carolina  and  Florida  ;  and  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  upright  trunk  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet,  dividing  into  many  branches  towards  the 
top.  The  leaves  are  pretty  large,  of  an  oval  fpear-fhaped 
form,  generally  entire,  but  fometimes  toothed,  and  co¬ 
vered  underneath  with  a  whitifh  down;  they  are  joined 
to  long  (lender  footftalks,  and  affixed  to  the  branches  in 
fomewhat  of  a  verticillate  order,  prefenting  a  beautiful 
varied  foliage.  The  berries  are  near  the  (Ize  and  (hape  of 
fmall  olives;  and  are  preferved  as  that  fruit  is  by  the 
French  inhabitants  upon  the  Miflilfippi,  where  it  greatly 
abounds,  and  is  called  the  olive-tree.  The  timber  is 
white  and  foft  when  unfeafoned,  but  light  and  compaCt 
when  dry,  which  renders  it  very  proper  for  making  trays, 
bowls,  &c.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1 7  3 5,  by  Peter  Coi- 
linfon,  efq. 

3.  Mr.  Humphrey  Marfhall,  in  his  American  Grove, 
adds  a  third  fort,  from  Bartram’s  Catalogue,  which  he 
calls  NyJJa  Ogeche,  or  Ogeche  lime-tree.  He  defcribes  it 
as  a  tree  of  great  Angularity  and  beauty,  growing  natu¬ 
rally  in  water,  in  the  fouthern  dates,  and  riling  to  the 
height  of  about  thirty  feet.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  of  a 
deep  fhining  green  on  their  upper  (ides,  and  lightly  hoary 
underneath.  The  flowers  are'male  and  female  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  trees,  and  are  produced  upon  divided  or  many- 
flowered  footftalks.  The  fruit  is  nearly  oval,  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  the  fize  of  a  damafcene  plum,  and  of  an  agree¬ 
able  acid  tafte,  from  which  it  is  called  the  lime-tree. 

Mr.  Bartram  informs  us  that  he  favv  large 'tall  trees  of 
this  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Alatamaha-river,  growing 
in  the  water  near  the  (hore.  He  calls  it  Nyffu  coccinea ; 
and  obferves  that  there  is  no  tree  which  exhibits  a  more 
defirable  appearance  than  this,  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  tree  divefted  of  its  leaves  ;  for  then 
they  look  as  red  as  fcarlet,  with  their  fruit,  which  is  of 
that  colour  alfo.  It  is  the  (hape  of  the  olive,  but  larger, 
and  contains  an  agreeable  acid  juice.  The  moft  northern 
fettlement  of  this  tree  yet  known,  is  on  Great  Ogeche, 
where  it  is  called  Ogeche  lime. 

Pi-opagatiun  and  Culture.  Thefe  trees  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  procured  from  places  where  they  grow 
naturally,  and  put  into  the  ground  as  foon  as  they  arrive, 
for  they  always  lie  a  year  before  they  come  up.  Sow  them 
in  pots  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  placing  them  where 
they  may  have  only  the  morning-fun;  during  the  firft 
lummer  the  pots  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in 
dry  weather  duly  watered.  In  autumn  plunge  the  pots 
into  the  ground;  and,  if  the  winter  fliould  prove  fevere, 
cover  them  with  old  tan,  peafe-haulm,  or  other  light  co¬ 
vering.  The  following  fpring  plunge  them  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed,  hooped  over  and  covered  with  mats  ;  ob- 
ferving  conftantly  to  keep  the  earth  moift.  This  will 
bring  up  the  plants  by  the  beginning  of  May.  They 
muft  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air:  during 
the  following  fummer  plunge  the  pots  again  into  an  eaft 
border,  and  duly  water  them  in  dry  weather.  In  autumn 
remove  them  into  a  frame,  where  they  may  be  fcreened 
from  froft,  but  in  mild  weather  expofed  to  the  open  air. 
The  fpring  following,  before  the  plants  begin  to  (hoot, 
part  them  carefully,  and  plant  each  in  a  fmall  pot  filled 
with  loamy  earth  ;  and,  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  it  will  forward  their  putting  out  new  roots  ;  then 
they  may  be  plunged  in  an  eaft  border,  and  in  winter  fliel- 
tered  again  under  a  frame.  The  fpring  following,  fuch 
plants  as  have  made  the  greateft  progrels  may  be  planted 
in  a  loamy  foil,  in  a  (heltered  fituation,  where  they  will 
endure  the  cold  of  this  climate  ;  but,  unlefs  the  ground  is 
moift,' they  make  very  little  progrefs. 

NYSSAN'THES,  J'.  [fo  named  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  from 
the  Gr.  n uraoi,  to  prick  or  wound,  and  «v9o;,  a  flower.]  In 
1  botanj'. 
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botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  amaranthi,  or  amaranthacete.  Ejfential 
Generic  Character — Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments  ;  the  two 
outer  ones  unequal,  hardening  into  fpines ;  ftamens  two  or 
four,  combined  at  the  bafe,  with  intermediate  fcales;  an¬ 
thers  of  two  cells  ;  ftignia  capitate  ;  capfule  membranous, 
not  burfting;  feed  folitary. 

1.  Nyffanthes  eredla  :  ftamens  four;  fegments  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  downy,  five-ribbed  ;  the  awn  of  the  lower  one  fcarcely 
fo  long  as  itfelf;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute;  with 
a  very  fliort  weakifh  point;  Item  ere  ft.  Gathered  by  Mr. 
Brown  near  Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Nyfl'anthes  media:  ftamens  two;  fegments  of  the 
calyx  downy,  three-ribbed  ;  the  awn  of  the  lower  one 
longer  than  itfelf ;  leaves  oval-oblorrg,  bluntilli ;  with  a 
pungent  point.  From  the  fame  country. 

3.  Nyffanthes  diffufa  ;  ftamens  two;  fegments  of  the 
calyx  fmooth,  five-ribbed;  awns  longer  than  themfelves; 
leaves  of  the  branches  oval-oblong;  with  a  pungent  point  5 
Item  difrufe.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part 
of  New  Holland.  The  leaves  are  fcarcely  half  an  inch 
long.  This  is  a  newly-difcovered  genus,  very  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  Aciiyranthes,  being  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  the 
fpinous  nature  of  the  calyx-leaves  and  braftes.  See 
Brown's  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  vol.  i.  p.  4.18. 


NY'STADT,  a  feaport-town  of  Sweden,  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  Finland,  built  in 
the  year  1616,  and  pleafantly  fituated.  It  has  a  commo¬ 
dious  harbour,  and  a  confiderahie  trade  in  all  kinds  of 
wooden  veflels.  In  the  year  1721,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  in  this  town  between  Sweden  and  Ruflia.  It 
is  thirty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Abo.  tat.  61.5.  N. 
Ion.  21.  20.  E. 

NY'STED,  or  Nyest^d,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifland  of  Lai  and.  This  town  is  not  large,  but  flourilhing. 
It  was  formerly  of  a  much  larger  extent  ;  but,  in  1650, 
and  1700,  it  fullered  greatly  by  fire.  This  place  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade  to  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  and 
other  provinces  of  Germany.  Here  are  ftill  fome  remains 
of  a  (lately  monaftery,  built  in  the  year  1286.  It  is  nine¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nafkow.  Lat.  54.48.N.  Ion.  11. 
48.  E. 

NYU-CI-IE',  or  Kin,  an  empire  which  arofe  in  Eaftern 
Tartary  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century.  From  the 
founder  of  this  empire  the  late  Chinefe  emperor  ICangrhi 
faid  that  his  family  was  defceaded.  See  the  article  China, 
vol.  iv.  p.  438,  9. 

NYWICHWAN'NOK,  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  Pifcataqua,  in  United  America. 
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OTHE  fourteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  and  the 
?  fourth  vowel. 

The  Greeks  had  two  O’s ;  viz.  omicron  0,  and  omega  a  ■. 
the  firft  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  lips  with  a  (harper 
found  ;  the  fecond  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  with  a 
fuller  found,  equal  to  00  in  our  language.  The  long 
and  (hort  pronunciation  of  our  O  are  equivalent  to  the 
two  Greek  ones  ;  the  firft  as  in  fuppofe  ;  the  lecond,  as 
in  obey. 

Among  the  Latins,  the  O  bore  fo  great  an  affinity  to 
the  U,  that  they  frequently  confounded  them;  writing 
c'onfol ,  and  pronouncing  conful ;  they  wrote  alio  aquom 
for  eequnm,  aoreliits  for  aurelius,  cotnpafcuos ,  duomvir,  &c. 

O,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numerical  letter  fignify- 
ing  eleven  ;  as  in  the  verfe  “  O  numerum  geftat,  qui 
nunc  undecimus  extat.”  When  a  dafii  was  added  at  the 
top,  it  lignified  eleven  thoufand. 

Among  the  Irifli,  the  letter  O,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
name  of  a  family,  is  a  character  of  dignity,  annexed  to 
great  houfes.  And  Camden  obferves,  that  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  the  lords  of  Ireland  to  prefix  an  O  to  their 
names,  to  diltinguilh  them  from  the  commonalty. 

O  has  in  Englifti  a  long  found  ;  as,  drone,  groan,  fione, 
alone,  cloke,  broke,  coal,  droll;  or  fliort,  got,  knotjhot,  prong, 
long.  It  is  ufually  denoted  long  by  a  lervile  a  fubjoined  ; 
as  moan,  or  by  c  at  the  end  of  the  fyllable,  as  bone ;  when 
tbefe  vowels  are  not  appended,  it  is  generally  fhort,  except 
before  ll,  as  droll,  fer oil ;  and  even  then  fometimes  fliort, 
as  loll. 

O  is  ufed  as  an  interjeftion  of  wifliing  or  exclamation. 

_ O  that  we,  who  have  refilled  all  the  defigns  of  his  love, 

would  now  try  to  defeat  that  of  his  anger  !  Decay  of  Chr. 
Piety. 

Q!  were  he  prefent,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  fee,  and  urge,  the  death  which  lie  commands. 

Dryden. 

But  this  is  improper.  The  Angle  O  is  the  mark  of  the  vo¬ 
cative  cafe;  Oh!  is  the  interjection,  and  Ihould  have  been 
fo  ufed  in  the  preceding  examples.  See  Oh. 

O,  f.  Ufed  with  no  great  elegance  by  Shakefpeare  for  a 
circle  or  oval,  Dr.  Johnfon  fays  ;  citing  only  the  example 
from  the  Prologue  to  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  the  Fifth.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  by  Bacon;  and,  indeed,  was  common  in 
Shakefpeare's  time.  Todd. — Yon  fiery  ocs  and  eyes  of  light. 


Shakefpeare' s  Midf.  N.  Dream. —  The  colours  that  Ihew 
bell  by  candle-light,  are  white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  ol 
fea- water  green  ;  and  oes or  fpangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great 
coll,  fo  are  they  of  moft  glory.  Bacon  s  Ejf.  ed.  1632. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vafty  field  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  cafques 

That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ?  Shakefpeare. 

O,  or  St.  Mar'tin  d’O,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Orne  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Argentan. 

O  SAPIEN'TIA.  Our  reformers  having  left  in  our 
calendar  (16th  of  December)  the  expreffion  of  O  Sapicntia, 
much  ingenuity  has  been  exerted  by  certain  writers  to 
prove,  that  a  female  faint  and  martyr,  fo  called,  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  fuch  remembrance  ;  and  we  are  thence  told  of  her 
having  been  one  of  the  fufferers  who  fell  a  facrifice  with 
St.  Url'ula  and  her  eleven  thoufand  virgins  !  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  filiv  tale  refpefting  thefe  alleged  female  martyrs 
has  long  fince  loft  its  credit,  except  among  the  moft  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Catholics,  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
title  of  the  day  will  not  be  deemed  worthy,  of  any  atten¬ 
tion.  The  anthem  in  the  Latin  fervice  in  honour  of  our 
Saviour’s  Advent,  commenced  with  the  words  O  Sapicntia 
qua  ex  ore  altiffimi  prodidijli,  See.  which  may  confidently 
account  for  its  continued  notice  in  our  calendar  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  as,  in  the  old  Romilh  ritual,  the  Virgin  had  a  fefti- 
val  afiigned  to  her  honour  by  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  O  ! 
or  our  Lady  in  expedlation  of  the  promifed  Meffiah,  whofe 
vehement  defire  of  that  important  event  they  exprefled  by 
the  ejaculation  “  O  !•”  and  made  the  beginning  of  the 
feven  anthems  preceding  the  Magnificat  5  O,  token  will 
the  day  arrive  ?  O,  when  Jhall  I  fee  with  my  eyes?  O,  when, 
lye.  fyc.  The  0  Sapientia  ufed  to  be  fung  in  the  church 
from  this  day  (Dec.  16)  until  Chriftmas  eve.  Brady's 
Claris  Calendaria.  Time's  Telcfeope,  1815. 

OAC'CO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
guela :  it  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
bordering  on  Malemba. 

OACHA'TE,  a  harbour  on  the  fouth  point  of  the 
ifland  of  Ulietea.  Lat.  16.  55.  S.  Ion.  1 51.  24.  W. 

O  AD,  f.  Woad  ;  a  plant  tiled  in  dying.  See  Woad. — 
He  mull  admit  no  difference  between  oadi md  frankincenfe, 
or  the  moft  precious  balfamum  and  a  tar-barrel.  B.  Jonfon's 
Poetafter. 
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OAF,  f.  [a  corruption  of  otipk,  a  demon  or  fairy ;  in 
German  and  Dutch  a  If,  from  which  elf.  ]  A  changeling; 
a  foolifli  child  left  by  the  fairies  : 

Thefe,  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot, 

When  folk  perceives  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  fmother; 

Some  filly  doating  brainlefs  calf. 

That  underftands  things  by  the  half, 

Says  that  the  fairy  left  this  oaf, 

And  took  away  the  other.  Drayton's  Nympkid. 

A  dolt  ;  a  blockhead  ;  an  idiot.  Ufed  in  the  north  of 
England  ;  and  corrupted  fometimes  into  goaf,  goff,  and 
gaff. — The  fear  of  breeding  fools  and  ophs.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Night  Walker. — He,  who  when  cool  is  a  mere 
oaf,  may  be  quite  humourous  in  his  cups.  Pkilof.  Lett,  on 
Phyfiognomy. 

OAFISH,  adj.  Stupid  ;  dull ;  doltrfh. 

.  OAFISHNESS, ./!  Stupidity  ;  dullnefs. 

OAHA'BA,  a  river  of  Louifiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Miffiffipp:  in  lat.  39.  21.  N.  Ion.  91.40.  W. 

OAHOO'.  See  Woahoo. 

OAHOO'NA,  the  northernmoft  of  theclufter  ofillands 
called  Ingraham  Ifles;  about  two  leagues  north-eaft  of 
Nooheeva ;  called  Wafliington  by  Capt.  Ingraham,  and 
Malfachu lefts  by  Capt.  Roberts. 

OAITIPE'HA,  or  O  Aitepeba,  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of 
Otaheite.  Lat.  17.46.  S.  Ion.  149.  14.  W." 

OAK ,  f.  [ac,  sec.  Sax,]  The  general  name  of  a  well- 
known  hard-wooded  foreft-tree,  much  cultivated  for  the 
purpole  of  timber ;  particularly  in  Ihip-building,  and  in 
other  cafes  where  much  expofure  to  the  weather  is  re¬ 
quired.  For  the  various  fpecies,  cultivation,  Sec.  See  the 
article  Quercus. — No  tree  beareth  fo  many  baftard  fruits 
as  the  oak ;  for,  belides  the  acorns,  it  beareth  galls,  oak- 
apples,  oak-nuts,  which  are  inflammable,  and  oak-berries, 
flicking  dole  to  the  body  of  the  tree  without  flalk. 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 

Shoots  rifing  up,  and  fpreads  by  flow  degrees : 

Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  lie  flays 
Supreme  in  ftate,  and  in  three  more  decays.  Dryden. 

Let  India  boaft  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree, 

While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  born, 

And  realms  commanded  which  thofe  trees  adorn.  Pope. 

OAK  (Dwarf).  See  Teucrium. 

OAK  (Indian).  SeeTECTONA. 

OAK  (Poifon).  See  Rhus. 

O'AK-  APPLE,  f.  A  kind  of  fpongy  excrefcence  on 
the  oak. — Another  kind  of  excrefcence  is  an  exudation 
of  plants  joined  with  putrefaction,  as  in  oak-apples, 
which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  oak.  Bacon's 
Nat.  Hijl. 

OAK-BA'Y,  or  the  Devil’s  Heel,  lies  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  nine  leagues  louth-fouth-eafl  of  Moofe  Ifland. 

OAK-BERRY,  /.  A  kind  of  fmall  excrelcence  flick¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  oak. — No  tree  beareth  fo  many 
baftard  fruits  as  the  oak;  for,  befides  the  acorns,  it 
beareth  galls  oak-apples,  oak-nuts,  which  are  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  oali-berries,  flicking  clofe  to  the  body  of  the 
tree  without  flalk.  Bacon's  Nat.  IliJ't. 

OAK  of  CAPPADO'CIA.  See  Ambrosia. 

O'AK-CLEAVING,  adj.  That  cleaves  oaks: 

You  fulph’rous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 

Singe  my  white  head.  Shakefpeare's  K.  Lear. 

OAK  CO'VE,  a  cove  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  Gull’ of  New  Georgia,  where  fome  of  captain 
Cook’s  crew  faw  oak-trees. 

OAK  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  North 
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Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  Lat.  33.  52.  N. 
Ion.  78.  20.  W. 

OAK-LEATH'ER.  See  Xylostroma  giganteum. 

O'AK-NUT,  /.  A  kind  of  inflammable  excrefcence 
growing  on  the  oak.— No  tree  beareth  fo  many  baftard 
fruits  as  the  oak  ;  for,  befides  the  acorns,  it  beareth  galls, 
oak-apples,  oak-nuts,  which  are  inflammable,  and  oak- 
berries,  flicking  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  tree  without 
flalk.  Bacon's  Nat.  lift. 

OAK  of  JERUSALEM.  See  Chenopodium. 

OAK-TREE.  See  Oak. 

OAKEN,  adj.  Made  of  oak  ;  gathered  from  oak. — No 
nation  doth  equal  England  for  oaken  timber  wherewith  to 
build  fliips.  Bacon's  Ado.  to  Villiers. — An  oaken  garland  to 
be  worn  on  feftivals,  was  the  recompenfe  of  one  who  had 
covered  a  citizen  in  battle.  Addijon.-— He  /hatched  a  good 
tough  oaken  cudgel,  and  began  to  brandifh  it.  Arbuthnot's 
J.  Bull. 

I  am  the  Power 

Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower.  Milton. 
Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 

With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head.  Dryden. 

O'AKENPIN,  f.  A  kind  of  apple. — Oakenpin,  fo  called 
from  its  hardnefs,  is  a  lading  fruit,  yields  excellent  liquor, 
and  is  near  the  nature  of  the  Weftbury  apple,  though  not 
in  form.  Mortimer. 

OAKFUSKEE',  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia:  195 
miles  weft  of  Augufta.  Lat.  33.  N.  Ion.  85,  55.  W. 

OAKFUSKEE',  or  Tallapoosee,  a  river  of  America, 
which  runs  into  Mobile  Bay  near  Fort  Conde,  in  the  ftate 
of  Georgia.  The  Indians  in  this  part  of  Georgia  are 
called  Oakfujldes. 

OAKHAM.  See  Okeha.m. 

OAKHAM'PTON.  See  Okehampton. 

OAKHAMSTON  HEAD',  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  coart  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs  :  eleven  miles 
fouth  of  Wick.  Lat.  58.  15.N.  Ion.  3.  8.  W. 

OAKINGHAM.  See  Wokingham. 

OAKLING,  f.  A  young  oak. — There  was  lately  an 
avenue  of  four  leagues  in  length,  and  fifty  paces  in  breadth 
planted  with  young  oaklings.  Evelyn. 

OAKMULGEE',  a  river  of  Georgia,  which  joins  the 
Occonee  to  form  theAltamaha  in  lat,  32. 24.  N.  1011.83.  W. 

OAKUM,  J'.  [a  word  probably  formed  by  fome  cor¬ 
ruption.]  Cords  untwifted  and  reduced  to  hemp;  with 
wdiich,  mingled  with  pitch,  leaks  are  flopped. — They 
make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  calk  the  teams  of  the 
thips,  of  old  feer,  and  weather-beaten  ropes,  when  they 
are  over-fpent  and  grown  fo  rotten  as  they  ferve  for  no 
other  ufe  but  to  make  rotten  oakum,  which  moulders  and 
waffles  away  with  every  fea  as  the  fliips  labour  and  are 
tofl’ed.  Raleigh. 

Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  feam  and  rift; 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking-iron  guide; 

The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift.  Dryden. 

OALAL'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Foulis  :  thirty  miles  eaft- fouth-eaft  of  Sibbe. 

OA'MI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
tw'enty-five  miles  fouth-wert  of  Morifa. 

OAN'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the 
Foulis, on  theSenegal :  feventy  miles  fouth-eaftof  Goumel. 

OAN'NES,  a  being  in  Chaldean  mythology,  reprefented 
as  half  a  man  and  half  a  fifli.  According  to  Berofus  and 
other  fabulous  writers,  this  monfter  was  the  civilizer  of 
the  Chaldeans;  to  whom  he  taught  a  fyftem  of  juril’pru- 
dence,  fo  perfeft  as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement.  In 
difcharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  fpent  the  day  on 
dry  land,  but  retired  every  night  into  the  ocean  or  the 
river. 

OA'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Lydia. 

OAR,  J'.  [ajie,  Sax.  perhaps:  by  allufion  to  the  common 
4  X  expreffion 
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exprefiion  of  ploughingthe  water,  from  the  fame  root  with 
tiro,  Lat.  to  plough.]  Along  pole  with  a  broad  end,  by 
which  vefl'els  are  driven  in  the  water,  the  refiftance  made 
by  the  water  to  the  oar  pu  thing  on  the  veflel. — Its  progreflive 
motion  may  be  eft'edled  by  the  help  of  feveral  oars,  which 
in  the  outward  ends  of  them  fh all  be  like  the  fins  of  a  lifh, 
to  c on t raft  and  dilate.  Wilkins. 

The  oars  were  filver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  ftroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  fatter, 

As  amorous  of  their  ftrokes.  ShakeJ'peare's  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

To  OAR,  v.  n.  To  row  : 

He  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 

And  oar'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood.  Pope. 

To  OAR,  v.  a.  To  impel  by  rowing  : 

His  bold  head 

’Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himfelf  with  his  good  arms  in  lufty  ftrokes 

To  the  fnore.  Shahefpeare's  Tempejl. 

O'AR-FINNED,  adj.  Having  oars;  furnifhed  with  oars, 
as  a  fifti  with  fins.  Denham. 

OARAC'TA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  large  ifland  of 
the  Perfian  Gulf,  fituated  upon  the  coaft  of  Caramania, 
and  inhabited,  according  to  the  journal  of  Nearchus’s 
navigation. 

OA'RII,  a  province  of  Angola,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Coanza. 

OARIS'TUS,  or  Oaristys ,  f.  A  term  in  the  Greek 
poetry,  fignifyinga  dialogue  between  a  hufband  and  his 
wife ;  fuch  as  that  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  between 
Heflor  and  Andromache.  Scaliger  obferves,  that  the 
oarifiius  is  not  properly  any  particular  little  poem,  or  entire 
piece  of  poetry;  but  always  a  part  of  a  great  one.  He 
adds,  that  the  paflage  now  cited  in  Homer  is  the  only 
proper  oariftus  extant  in  the  ancient  poets.  Chambers. 

OA'RUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Scythia, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  fprung  from  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Thyflagetse,  traverfed  that  of  the  Maeonse,  and 
difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Pains  Maoris. 

O'ARY,  adj.  Having  the  form  or  ufe  of  oars  : 

The  fwan  with  arched  neck, 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  date  with  vary  feet.  Milton's  P .  L. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  fkinny  films,  and  fhape  his  oary  feet.  Addifon. 

O'AST,  f.  [perhaps  from  the  Lat.  vjhis,  of  nro,  to  burn. 
In  fome  places  it  is  pronounced  oofti]  A  kiln  for  drying 
hops. —  Empty  the  binn  into  a  hop-bag,  and  carry  them 
immediately  to  the  oaft  or  kiln,  to  be  dried.  Mortimer. 

OA'SIS,  /!  [derived  from  the  Coptic  word  oualie,  figni- 
fving  a  habitable  place.]  A  fertile  fpot  in  the  midft  of 
the  fandy  defert  of  Africa.  Of  thefe  Oafes,  which  are 
called  i/lands,  becaufe  they  appear  like  fuch  in  the  midft 
of  an  ocean  of  fand,  there  are  feveral  that  lie  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  Nile,  to  the 
weft  of  it.  The  Arabian  geographers  were  acquainted 
with  thefe  detached  fertile  fpots,  and  called  them  Elouah, 
or  Ehvah.  Abulfeda  fays,  thefe  Elouahs  are  dependent 
on  the  Said,  and  that  they  are  iflands  in  the  middle  of 
fand.  On  quitting  the  Nile,  this  author  ftates  that  it 
takes  three  days’ journey  acrofs  the  defert  to  arrive  at 
them.  Jacout,  who  reckons  three  of  them,  places  them 
in  the  weft  of  Lower  Egypt,  beyond  the  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  parallel  with  the  river.  Abulfeda  adds,  that  the 
firftis  well  cultivated;  that  itpoflefles  abundant  rivulets, 
hot  fprings,  fields  covered  with  harvefts,  and  other  fur- 
prifing  things  ;  but  that  the  people  there  are  wretched. 
Ptolemy  places  the  largeft  of  them,  Oajis  Magna,  or  El- 
wah,  under  the  parallel  of  270;  the  fecond  in  25°45'; 
and  the  moft  northerly  in  290  30',  under  the  parallel  of 
the  lake  Moeris.  The  fandy  defert  in  which  thefe  Oafes 
are  fituated,  is  occafionally  traverfed  by  the  Muggrebin 
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Arabs,  who  form  a  ferocious  tribe,  and  might  fend  forth, 
if  they  could  be  united,  30,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  ;  but,  as  the  tribes  are  divided  by  inteftine  enmities, 
their  parties  feldom  exceed  4  or  500.  Oajis  Parva,  now 
El-wah-el-Ghurbi,  forms  a  kind  of  capital  fettlement  of 
the  Muggrebin  Arabs,  who  extend  even  to  Fezzan  and 
Tripoli.  The  moft  northern  Oaiis  known  near  Egypt  is 
that  of  Siwah,  or  Seewah. 

Under  the  fovereigns  of  the  lower  empire,  the  Oaiis  be¬ 
came  a  place  of  exile;  and  both  Sectaries  and  Catholics 
were  fent  thither  alternately.  Neftorius  and  Athanafius 
were  exiled  thither.  Thefe  habitations,  become  famous 
on  account  of  the  banifhment  of  the  moft  learned  per- 
fonages  of  the  lower  empire,  were  little  known  by  the 
Perfians.  Cambyfes,  after  ravaging  Egypt,  wifhed  to 
carry  offthefpoils  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
troops  he  fent  againft  the  Ammonians  left  Thebes,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  city  of  Oafis,  fays  Herodotus,  inhabited  by 
the  Samians  of  the  tribe  of  Efcrionia.  This  country, 
dillant  feven  days’  march  from  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  “  the  Ifle  of  the  Happy.”  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  army  reached  their  place  of  deftination  ; 
but  the  Ammonians  alone  knew  what  become  of  it,  for  it 
has  never  fince  been  heard  of.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  being  on 
their  march  towards  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  having 
got  half-way,  it  was  fwallowed  by  torrents  of  burning 
land  blown  up  by  the  foutherly  wfind. 

The  Oafis  of  Ammon  is  little  known  by  the  modern 
Egyptians.  They  are  better  acquainted  with  the  fecond, 
where  Abulfeda  places  a  city  called  Behnefe,  different 
from  that  on  Jofeph’s  canal.  He  marks  another  higher 
up,  correfponding  with  that  of  Achmounain,  around 
which  are  obferved  magnificent  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  Great  Oafis,  which  is  the  moft  frequented  of  the 
three,  being  on  the  road  of  the  caravans  of  Abyflinia,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  The  bey  of  Girge 
lends  a  cachef  there  as  governor,  and  to  collect  a  tribute. 
The  geographer  of  Nubia  defcribes  the  country  of  the 
Elouah,  fituated  to  the  weft  of  Aflbuan,  as  having  been 
formerly  much  peopled.  At  prefent,  he  fays,  it  has  no  in¬ 
habitants.  We  meet  with  abundant  fprings  there, .and 
fruit-trees,  with  cities  buried  under  ruins. 

OAT,  J.  [are,  Sax.]  A  grain  ;  rarely  ufed  in  the  Angu¬ 
lar  number,  except  in  compolition. —  A  grain,  which  in 
England  is  generally  given  to  horfes,  but  in  Scotland  fup- 
ports  the  people.  Johnjbn. — Oats  are  of  the  grafs-leaved 
tribe;  the  flowers  have  no  petals,  and  are  difpofed  in  a 
loofe  panicle:  the  grain  is  eatable.  The  meal  makes  to¬ 
lerable  good  bread.  Miller.  See  Avena. — The  oats  have 
eaten  the  horfes.  Shakefpeare. — His  horfe’s  allowance  of 
oats  and  beans,  was  greater  than  the  journey  required. 
Swift. — A  final!  pipe  made  of  an  oaten  ft  raw. — But  now 
my  oat  proceeds.  Milton's  Lycidas. 

OAT  (Sea-fide  Carolina).  See  Uni 0 la. 

OAT  (Water).  See  Zizania. 

OAT  (Wild,  bearded).  See  Bromus. 

O'AT-BEARD,  f.  The  beard  of  an  oat;  commonly 
ufed  as  the  index  of  an  hygrometer,  or  inftrument  for 
meafuring  moifture  anddrynefs  — It  is  a  bare  mechanifm, 
no  otherwife  produced  than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat- 
heard  by  the  infinuation  of  the  particles  of  moifture. 
Locke. 

O'AT-BOOK,  A  book  for  keeping  account  of  the 
purchafe,  fide,  &c.  of  oats. — The  hay  and  oat  booh  was 
theregifter.  Gayton  on  Don  Quixote. 

OAT-CA'KE,  f.  Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. — ■ 
Take  a  blue  ftone  they  make  haver  or  oat-cakes  upon,  and 
lay  it  upon  the  crofs-bars  of  iron.  Peacham. 

O'AT-GRASS.  See  Aristida,  Avena,  and  Bp.omus. 

O'AT-MALT,  f.  Malt  made  of  oats. — In  Kent  they 
brew  with  one  half  oat-malt,  and  the  other  half  barley- 
malt.  Mortimer. 

O'AT-MEAL,  /  Flour  made  by  grinding  oats. — Oat¬ 
meal  and  butter,  outwardly  applied,  dry  the  fcab  on  the 
head.  Arbulhnot  on  Aliments. 

Our 
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Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft.  in  jelling  talk. 

Of  alhes,  leather,  oat-meal ,  bran,  and  chalk.  Gay. 

O'AT-STRAW,  f.  Often  ufed  for  the  oat  itfelf.  See 
Avena.  The  Hem  of  the  oat. — For  your  lean  cattle, 
fodder  them  with  barley-ftraw  firll,  and  the  oat-Jlraio  laft. 
Mortimer. 

O'AT-THISTLE,  f.  An  herb.  Ainfworth. 

OATA'RA,  one  of  the  fmall  Society  illands,  fouth- 
eafl  of  Ulietea. 

O' ATEN,  adj.  Made  of  oats  ;  bearing  oats  : 

When  fhepherds  pipe  on  oaten  draws, 

And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen’s  clocks.  Shahefpeare. 

OATES  (Titus),  a  very  fingular  charaCler,  was  born 
about  the  year  1619.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant- 
Taylors’  fchool,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge. 
When  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  obtained  orders  in  the 
church  of  England,  though  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
member  of  a  Baptill  meeting  in  Ratclifte  Highway.  In 
1677  he  became  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
entered  himfelf  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits.  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  informer  of  the  Popifh  plot,  of  wdiich 
a  full  account  is  given  in  our  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p. 
687,  8.  For  this  pretended  difcovery  he  received  a  penfion 
of  1 200I.  per  ann.  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  proteCled 
by  the  guards  ;  but  fcarcely  had  king  Janies  afcended  the 
throne,  when  he  took  ample  revenge  of  the  fufferings 
which  his  information  had  occafioned  to  the  monarch’s 
friends  :  he  was  thrown  into  prilbn,and  tried  for  perjury 
with  refpeCt  to  what  he  had  aflerted  as  to  that  plot.  Being 
conviCled,  he  was  fentenced  to-fland  in  the  pillory  five 
times  a-year  during  his  life,  to  be  whipt  from  Aldgate  to 
Newgate,  and  from  thence  to  Tyburn,  which  fentence, 
fays  Neal,  was  exercifed  with  a  feverity  unknown  to  the 
Englilh  nation.  “  The  impudence  of  the  man,”  fays  the 
lriftorian  Hume,  “  fupported  itfelf  under  the  convi&ion  ; 
and  his  courage  under  the  punilhment.  He  made  folemn 
appeals  to  heaven,  and  proteflations  of  the  veracity  of  his 
teftimony.  Though  the  whipping  was  fo  cruel,  that  it 
was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  court  to  put  him  to 
death  by  that  punilhment,  yet  he  was  enabled,  by  the  care 
of  his  friends,  to  recover;  and  he  lived  to  king  William’s 
reign,  when  a  penfion  of  400I.  a-year  was  fettled  upon 
him.  A  confiderable  number  of  perfons  adhered  to  him 
in  his  diftreffes,  and  regarded  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  pro- 
teftant  caufe.”  Fie  was  unqueftionably  a  very  infamous 
character,  and  thofe  who  regarded  the  pretended  popifli 
plot  as  a  mere  fiction,  fay,  that  he  contrived  it  out  of  re¬ 
venge  to  the  Jefuits,  who  had  expelled  him  from  their 
body.  After  having  left  the  whole  body  of  diflenters 
for  thirty  years,  he  applied  to  be  admitted  again  into  the 
communion  of  the  Baptilfs,  having  firft  returned  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  continued  a  member  of  it  fix- 
teen  years.  In  1698  or  1699,  he  was  rellored  to  his  place 
among  the  Baptifts,  from  whence  he  was  excluded  in  a 
few  months  as  a  rliforderly  perfon  and  a  hypocrite:  he 
died  in  the  year  1705.  He  is  defcribed  by  Granger  as  a 
man  “of  cunning,  mere  effrontery,  and  the  moll  confu in¬ 
mate  falfehood.”  Hume  defcribes  him  as  “  the  mod  in¬ 
famous  of  mankind  ;  that  in  early  life  he  had  been  chap¬ 
lain  to  colonel  Pride;  was  afterwards  chaplain  on-board 
the  fleet,  whence  he  had  been  ignominioully  difmilfed  on 
complaint  of  fome  unnatural  practices  :  that  he  then  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  the  Catholics;  but  that  he  afterwards 
boafted  that  his  converfion  was  a  mere  pretence,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  into  their  fecrets  and  to  betray  them.”  Hume’s 
Rill.  Toulmin’s  Edition  of  Neal,  vol.  iv.  and  v. 

OATH,  f.  \aith ,  Goth,  at),  Sax.  eid,  Iceland,  from 
the  German  che,  ee,  The  diftance  between  the  noun  oath 
and  the  verb  J wear  is  very  oblervable,  as  it  may  (how  that 
our  oldell  dialeCt  is  formed  from  different  languages.] 
An  affirmation,  negation,  or  promile,  corroborated  by 
the  alteration  of  the  Divine  Being. — Thofe  called  to  any 
office  of  truft,  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  dil- 
charge  of  it :  but  an  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God,  and  there- 
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fore  can  have  no  influence,  except  upon  thofe  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is.  Swift. 

Read  over  Julia’s  heart,  thy  firft  bed  love. 

For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  then  didlt  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thoufand  oaths;  and  all  thofe  oaths 
Defcended  into  perjury  to  love  me.  Shakefpeare. 

When  learning  was  at  its  lowefl  flate  in  this  kingdom, 
few  of  the  engagements  between  individuals  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing;  but  the  clergy,  from  their  extenfive 
influence,  rendered  valid  all  tranfaClions  between  man 
and  man,  by  making  the  parties  laluteand  fwear  by  the 
crofs  ;  and  it  was  only  by  very  flow  degrees  that  obliga¬ 
tions  of  fucli  a  nature  became  legalized  in  any  other 
manner.  The  clergy,  however,  as  might  naturally  be 
expeCled,  contrived  to  turn  this  confidential  reliance 
upon  confidence  to  their  own  advantage.  In  all  difputed 
points  they  were,  of  courfe,  applied  to  ;  and  never  failed, 
in  fuch  cafes,  to  become  more  or  lefs  participators  in  the 
contelled  property.  This  avaricious  fpirit  of  the  clergy 
was  fometimes  refilled;  but  the  laity  feldotn  profited  by 
oppofition,  and  in  general  conformed.  Some,  indeed, 
who  were  aware  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  rights,  craftily 
procured  the  protection  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  by  volunta¬ 
rily  making  them  parties  in  the  property  at  iffue,  knowing 
but  too  well  the  flrong  probability  they  fecured  of  carry¬ 
ing  their  point,  with  fuch  powerful  coadjutors,  however 
doubtful  might  be  their  claims.  With  this  view,  many, 
religning  their  eflates  to  monafleries  or  other  religious 
eflablifhments,  contented  themfelves  with  taking  ieafes 
for  their  own  lives;  and,  by  thefe  nefarious  means,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church  fo  rapidly  augmented,  that  at  laft  it 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  allual  rental  of  the  kingdom  ! 
To  this  wily  and  interelled  contrivance,  of  the  transfer 
of  property  by  oath,  has  been  affigned  many  of  the  excla¬ 
mations  to  w-hich  the  vulgar  ignorant  ltill  habituate 
themfelves  ;  to  fwear  by  the  Crofs,  or  by  the  Rood,  its 
Saxon  appellation,  was  in  former  times  not  only  admiffi- 
ble,  but  neceifary.  The  advancement  of  learning  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  written  agreements,  proportionate  to 
its  progrefs ;  and  the  Reformation,  by  robbing  the  cruci¬ 
fixes  of  their  afcribed  powers,  put  a  total  flop  to  the  an¬ 
cient  mode  of  ratifying  private  contrafts ;  and  oaths,  or 
appeals  to  images,  no  longer  retained  their  former  in¬ 
fluence.  The  people  gave  free  indulgence  to  the  ufe  of 
terms  before  held  facred  ;  they  wiflied  even  to  deride  every 
appearance  of  their  former  fu perditions,  and,  by  a  too 
ardent  and  ignorant  zeal,  brought  into  common  ufage, 
and  on  every  frivolous  occafion,  afieverations  of  the  moll 
folemn  nature.  Of  thefe,  many  examples  yet  remain  : 
fome  amply  expreffive  of  their  meaning  ;  others  fo  much 
changed  by  vulgar  ufage,  or  by  vicious  and  altered  founds, 
as  almoft  to  have  loft  their  primitive  tendency.  By  the 
Crofs ;  by  the  Rood;  by  the  Holy  Rood  ;  by  the  Mais ; 
&c.  &c.  &c.  (peak  for  themfelves,  eacli  too  plain  to  need 
comment;  while  Zounds,  Zooks,  Z' Death,  and  Oons , 
require  explanation  :  the  three  firft  are  contractions  of 
his  wounds,  his  hooks,  his  death,  the  Z  being  only  a  fto- 
venly  mode  of  pronouncing  the  S  hard  ;  and  the  latter, 
Oons,  a  Hill  more  corrupt  and  hafty  contraction  of  his 
wounds;  all  pointing  to  the  bufferings  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  crofs;  while  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  yet  more  ob- 
fcure  but  extended  oath  of  Odd  Splutter  her  Nails,  or 
Gots  Pint  and  hur  Nails,  fignifying  “  God’s  blood,  and 
the  nails  which  faftened  him  to  the  crofs.”  “  By  my 
Faith,”  was  alfo  another  common  oath  which  has  def¬ 
cended  to  us;  and  it  went  to  exprefs  that  thofe  who 
ufed  it,  no  longer  believed  in  thofe  fuperftitious  tenets 
which  before  they  dared  not  fo  much  as  doubt. 

Sir  John  Perrot,  a  fuppofed  natural  foil  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  firft  who  fiwore  by 
God’s  wounds,  which  queen  Elizabeth  adopted  as  her 
favourite  and  ul’ual  expletive:  the  ladies  of  the  court 
foftened  it  down  to  Zounds.  There  was  formerly  an  ex- 
preffion  very  current,  that  “  Swearing  came  in  at  the  head, 
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but  is- going"  out  at  the  tail;'’  in  allufion  to  its  having 
once  been  the  vice  of  the  great,  though,  from  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners,  it  had  at  length  defcended  to  the  molt 
low  and  vulgar  of  the  people.  That  the  great  were  ad¬ 
dicted  to  this  vile  cuftom  is  paft  difpute,  as  may  be  proved 
by  feveral  of  their  favourite  oaths,  Hill  preferved  on  re¬ 
cord  againft:  them  :  William  the  Conqueror,  fwore  by  the 
J'p  leu  flour  of  God ;  William  Rufus,  by  St.  Luke's  face ;  John, 
by  God's  tenth  ;  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  by  God's 
Ertjier ;  Charles  the  Eighth,  by  God's  Light;  and  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  of  celebrated  memory,  by  God's  Holi¬ 
day  ;  while  there  were  few  but  made  folemn  appeals  to 
faints,  &c.  fo  that,  in  thole  ancient  times,  every  man  of 
confequence  had  a  peculiar  oath.  No  marvel,  therefore, 
that  our  forefathers,  who  were  attentive  to  the  manners 
of  their  fuperiors,  fhould  have  formed  the  proverbs  of 
“  Swearing  like  an  Emperor,”  “  Swearing  like  a  Lord,” 
&c.  Francis  the  Firft  of  France,  on  the  contrary,  ufed 
to  appeal  to  the  truth  of  his  affeverations  “On  the 
Word  of  a  Gentleman  ;”  a  gallant  expreffion,  highly  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  and  fhows  thatmonarchs 
ufed  fometimes  to  value  themfelves  more  on  noblenefs  of 
conduit  than  on  their  fuperiorrank.  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  conllar.tly  reminded  his  nobles,  that  the  utrnolt 
he  or  they  could  poffibly  boaft  of  pofleffing,  was  the  pe¬ 
culiar  opportunity  they  had  of  evincing  that  “  they  were 
all  gentlemen ;”  and  our  own  Henry,  when  he  confirmed 
Magna  Charta,  bound  himfelf  to  obferve  its  obligation 
as  he  was  a  “  Gentleman,  (to  which  he  gave  the  greateft 
importance.)  a  King,  and  a  Knight." 

The  laws  of  all  civilized  llates  at  prefent  require  the  fe- 
curity  of  an  oath  for  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  jullice, 
and  on  other  occafions  of  high  importance;  and  the 
Chriftian  religion  utterly  prohibits  fwearing,  except  when 
oaths  are  required  by  legal  authority.  Indeed,  noferious 
and  reflecting  theift,  whether  he  admit  the  truth  of  reve¬ 
lation  or  not,  can  look  upon  fwearing  on  trivial  occafions 
as  any  thing  el fe  than  a  fin  of  a  very  heinous  nature.  To 
call  upon  that  infinite  and  omniprefent  Being,  who  crea¬ 
ted  and  l'uftains  the  univerfe,  to  witnefs  all  the  imperti¬ 
nence,  of  idle  converfation,  of  which  great  part  is  com¬ 
monly  uttered  at  random,  betrays  afpirit  fo  profane,  that 
nothing  fhort  of  experience  could  make  us  believe  it  pof- 
iible  for  a  creature  endowed  with  reafon  and  reflection  to 
be  habitually  guilty  of  a  practice  fo  impious.  No  man 
can  plead  in  extenuation  of  this  crime,  that  he  is  tempted 
to  fwear  by  the  importunity  of  any  appetite  orpaffion  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  bread  ;  for  the  utterance  of  a  pro¬ 
fane  oath  communicates  no  pleafure,  and  removes  no  un- 
eafinefs ;  it  neither  elevates  the  fpeaker,  nordeprefies  the 
hearer. 

Quakers  and  Moravians,  fwayed  by  thefe  coniiderations, 
and  by  the  fenle  which  they  put  upon  certain  texts  of 
Scripture,  refute  to  fwear  upon  any  occafion,  even  at  the 
requiiirion  of  a  magiftrate,  and  in  a  court  of  juftice. 
Thefe  (cruples  are  groundlefs;  and  feem  to  proceed  from 
incapacity  todiftinguifti  between  the  proper  ufeandabufe 
of  fwearing.  It  is  unqueftionably  impious  to  call  upon 
God  to  witnefs  impertinences,  or  to  ufe  his  tremendous 
name  as  a  mere  expletive  in  converlation  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  we  may  not  pioully  call  upon  him  to 
witnefs  truths  of  importance;  or  invoke  his  name  with 
reverence  and  folemnity.  No  individual  could,  without 
grofs  profanenefs,  pray  for  a  thoufand  times  more  wealth 
than  he  may  ever  have  occafion  to  ufe;  but  it  was  never 
thought  profane  to  pray,  “  day  by  day  for  our  daily  bread, 
for  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  feafons.”  If  it  be 
lawful  to  alk  of  God  thefe  earthly  blefiings,  becaufe  he 
alone  can  bellow  them,  it  cannot  furely  be  unlawful, 
where  the  lives  or  properties  of  our  neighbours,  or 
thefecurity  of  government,  is  concerned,  to  invoke  him 
with  reverence  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  our  aflertions,  or 
the  fincerity  of  our  intentions ;  becaufe  of  our  truth  in 
many  cafes,  and  of  our  fincerity  in  all,  none  but  he  can 
be  the.  witnefs. 
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The  text  of  Scripture  upon  which  the  Quakers  chiefly 
reft  their  argument  for  the  unlawfulnefs  of  ail  fwearing 
under  the  gofpel,  is  our  Saviour’s  prohibition,  Matth.  v. 
34.  I  Jiu/ unto  you,  j'wedv  not  at  all.  But  whoever  ffiall 
take  the  trouble  of  turning  over  his  Bible,  and  looking 
at  the  context,  will  perceive  that  it  is  only  in  ordinary 
converfation,  and  by  no  means  in  courts  of  juftice,  that 
our  Lord  prohibits  his  followers  from  fwearing  at  all. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  fwearing  by  heaven, 
by  the  earth,  by  Jerufalem,  or  by  their  own  heads,  was  the 
form  of  a  judicial  oath  in  ufe  among  the  Jew's.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  told  by  Maimonides,  that  “if  any  man 
fwear  by  heaven,  or  by  earth,  yet  this  is  not  an  oath  ;” 
which  furely  he  could  not  have  faid,  had  fuch  been  the 
forms  of  judicial  fwearing.  Indeed,  they  could  not  have 
admitted  fuch  forms  into  their  courts  without  expreisly 
violating'  the  law  of  Mofes,  w;ho  commands  them  to  “Fear 
the  Lord  (Jehovah)  their  God,  to  ferve  him,  and  to 
Jivear  by  his  name.”  But  the  Jew's,  as  every  one  knows, 
had  fuch  a  reverence  for  the  name  Jehovah,  that  they 
would  not  pronounce  it  upon  flight  occafions,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  fwear  by  that  name  in  common  converfa.- 
tion.  Hence,  to  gratify  their  propenfity  to  common 
fwearing,  they  invented  ' fuch  oaths  as,  by  heaven,  by 
earth,  by  Jerujalem,  by  the  Ufe  of  thy  head,  &c.  and  by 
this  contrivance  they  thought  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  profa¬ 
ning  the  name  Jehovah.  Thefe,  however,  being  appeals, 
to  infenfible  objeCts,  either  had  no  meaning,  or  were  in 
fair,  as  our  Saviour  juftly  argues,  oaths  by  that  God 
whofe  creatures  they  w’ere  ;  lo  that  the  Jew  who  fwore 
them  w’asfliil  guilty  of  profanenefs  towards  the  very  Je¬ 
hovah  whofe  name  his  fuperltition  would  not  permit  him 
to  pronounce.  But  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
theTife  of  judicial  oaths  is  not  wholly  prohibited  in  the 
Gofpel,  is  the  conduc'd  of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  as  well  as 
of  his  apoltle  St.  Paul.  When  Jelus  w'as  fimply  ajhed  by 
the  high  pried,  what  it  was  which  certain  falle  witnefies 
tellified  againft  him  ?  we  are  told  by  the  evangelifls,  that 
he  held  his  peace ;  but,  being  adjured  by  the  living  God  to 
declare  whether  he  was  the  Ciirift,  the  Son  ot  God,  or 
not,  he  immediately  anfwered  the  high  prieft,  without 
objecting  to  the  oath  (for  fuch  it  was)  upon  which  he  was 
examined.  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epiftie  to  the  Romans,  faj's, 
“  God  is  my  witnefs,  that,  without  ceafing,  I  make  men¬ 
tion  of  you  in  my  prayers;”  and  to  the  Corinthians,  ltill 
more  llrongly,  “  I  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  foul,  that, 
to  fpare  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  to  Corinth.”  Both  thefe 
exjireflions  are  of  the  nature  of  oaths  ;  and  the  author  or 
the  Epiftie  to  the  Hebrews,  (peaks  of  the  cuftom  of  (wear¬ 
ing  judicially  without  any  mark  of  cenlure  ordifapproba- 
tion  :  Men  verih/  /wear  by  the  greater ;  and  an  oath,  for  con¬ 
firmation,  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  j'trife. 

But,  though  a  nation  has  an  undoubted  right  to  require 
the  fecurity  of  an  oath  upon  occafions  ot  real  importance, 
we  do  not  hefitate  to  lay,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  fome- 
thing  worfe  than  bad  policy  to  multiply  oaths,  and  to 
hold  out  to  the  people  temptations  to  perjure  themlelves. 
The  fecurity  which  an  oath  alfords,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  reverence  which  attaches  to  it  in  the  mind  ot 
him  by  whom  it  is  given  ;  but  that  reverence  is  much 
weakened  by  the  frequency  of  oaths,  and  by  the  carelels 
manner  in  which  they  are  too  often  adminiftered.  An 
excellent  moralift  (Paley)  obferves  with  truth,  that  “the 
levity  and  frequency  with  which  oaths  are  adminiftered, 

has  brought  about  a  general  inadvertency  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  them,  which,  both  in  a  religious  and  political  view; 
is  much  to  be  lamented  ;  and  it  merits  public  confidera— 
tion,  whether  the  requiringof  oaths  on  fo  many  frivolous 
occafions,  efpecially  in  tbecuftoms,  and  in  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  petty  offices,  has  any  other  effect  than  to  make 
them  cheap  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  pound  of  tea 
cannot  travel  regularly  from  the  (hip  to  the  confumer, 
without  coding  half  a  dozen  oaths  at  lead ;  and  the  fame 
fecurity  for  the  due  dilcharge  of  his  office,  namely,  that  of 
an  oath,  is  required  from  a  church-warden  and  an  arch- 
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bilhop,  from  a  petty-conftable  and  the  chief-jnftice  of 
England.  Let  the  law  continue  its  own  lanftions,  if 
they  be  thought  requiftte  ;  but  let  it  fpare  the  folemnity 
of  an  oath  :  and  where  it  is  neceflary,  from  the  wrant  of 
fomething  better  to  depend  upon,  to  accept  a  man’s 
own  word,  or  own  account,  let  it  annex  to  prevarication 
penalties  proportioned  to  the  public  confequence  of  the 
offence.” 

That  thefe  pernicious  confequences  of  frequent  oaths 
are  not  felt  only  in  England,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
another  refpeftable  writer,  whofe  acutenefs  well  qualified 
him  to  obferve,  whilft  his  ftation  in  fociety  furnilhed  him 
with  the  beft  opportunities  of  obferving,  the  effefts  of 
repeated  fwearing  upon  the  morals  of  Scotchmen.  “  Cuf- 
tomhoufe-oaths  (fays  lord  Karnes)  have  become  fo  fami¬ 
liar  among  us,  as  to  be  fwallovved  without  awry  face; 
and  is  it  certain,  that  bribery  and  perjury,  in  elefting  par¬ 
liament-members,  are  not  approaching  to  the  lame  cool 
ffate  ?  Men  creep  on  to  vice  by  degrees.  Perjury,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupport  a  friend,  lias  become  cuftomary  of  late 
years;  witnefs  fiftitious  qualifications  in  the  election  of 
parliament-men,  which  are  made  effeftual  by  perjury:  yet 
fuch  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  prefent  times,  that  no  man 
is  the  worfe  thought  of  upon  that  account.  We  muff 
not  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  poil'on  will  reach  no  farther: 
a  man  who  boggles  not  at  perjury  to  ferve  a  friend,  will 
in  time  become  fuch  an  adept,  as  to  commit  perjury  in 
order  to  ruin  a  friend,  when  he  becomes  an  enemy.”  The 
frequency  of  cuftom-houfe  oaths  was  notorious  fo  long 
ago  as  the  year  1709.  See  the  Tatler,  N°  VII. 

Befides  the  frequency  of  oaths,  we  have  mentioned  the 
irreverend  manner  in  which  they  are  too  often  admi- 
niftered,as one  ofthe  caufes  which  make  themcheapin  the 
eftimation  of  thepeople.  In  this  view,  the  form  ofthe  oath, 
and  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  is  required  to  be  taken, 
are  of  confiderable  importance.  “  The  forms  of  oaths  in 
Chriftian  countries  (fays  Mr.  Paley)  are  very  different  ; 
but  in  none  I  believe  worfecontrived,  either  to  convey  the 
meaning  or  to  imprefs  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in 
England.  In  that  country,  the  juror,  after  repeating  the 
promife  or  affirmation  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  con¬ 
firm,  adds  ‘So  help  me  God  ;’  or,  more  frequently,  the 
fubftance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the  juror  by  the  offi¬ 
cer  or  magiftrate  who  adminifters  it:  adding,  in  the  con- 
clufion,  ‘  So  help  you  God.’  The  energy  of  the  fentence 
refides  in  the  particle  fo;  fo,  i.  e.  liac  lege,  ‘  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  my  fpeaking  the  truth,  or  performing  this  promife, 
may  God  help  me,  and  not  otherwife.’  The  juror,  whilft 
lie  hears  or  repeats  the  words  of  the  oath,  holds  his  right 
hand  upon  a  Bible,  or  other  book  containing  the  Four 
Gofpels.  The  conclufion  of  the  oath  fometimes  runs 
‘  So  help  me  God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book  ;’  which 
laft  claufe  forms  a  connexion  between  the  words  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  juror,  which  before  was  wanting.  The  juror 
then  kiffes  the  book  ;  the  kifs  being  rather  an  aft  of  re- 
'  verence  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  as  in  the  papifts’ 
ritual  the  prieft  kiffes  the  gofpel  before  he  reads  it,  than 
any  part  of  the  oath.”  This,  according  to  our  law-books, 
is  called  a  corporal  oath ;  becaufe,  as  it  lias  been  com¬ 
monly  faid,  the  party,  when  he  fwears,  touches  the  gof¬ 
pels  with  his  right  hand.  This  opinion,  however,  lays 
archdeacon  Paley,  appears  to  be  a  tniftake  ;  for  the  term 
is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  ufage  of  touching,  upon 
thefe  occafions,  the  corporale,  or  cloth  which  covered  the 
confecrated  elements. 

The  forms  of  oaths,  like  otlie'r  religious  ceremonies, 
have  been  always  various,  but  confifting  for  the  molt  part 
of  fome  bodily  aftion,  and  of  a  prefcribed  form  of  w'ords. 
Amongft  the  Jews,  the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  which  explains  a  pafiage  in  the  144-th 
Pfalm,  “  Whofe  mouth  fpeaketh  vanity,  and  their  right 
hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falfehoocl .”  The  fame  form  is 
ftiil  retained  in  Scotland.  Amongft  the  Jews,  an  oath 
of  fidelity  was  taken,  by  the  fervant’s  putting  his  hand 
under  the  thigh  of  his  lord:  (fee  Gen.  xxiv.  2.)  and 
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hence,  with  no  great  Variation,  was  perhaps  derived  the 
form  of  doing  homage  in  Europe,  by  putting  the  hands 
between  the  knees,  and  within  the  hands,  of  the  liege. 
Amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  form  varied  with 
the  fubjeft  and  occafion  of  the  oath.  In  private  contrafts, 
the  parties  took  hold  of  each  other’s  hand,  whilft  they 
fwore  to  the  performance  ;  or,  they  touched  the  altar  of 
the  god  by  whofe  divinity  they  fwore.  Upon  more  fo- 
lemn  occafions,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  flay  a  viftim;  and 
the  bead  being  /truck  down,  with  certain  ceremonies  and' 
invocations,  gave  birth  to  the  expreffions  irep.vuv  o^xov, 
fe.rire puClum,  and  to  our  Englifli  phrafe,  tranflated  from 
thefe,  of  “  linking  a  bargain.” 

The  following  is  the  law  of  England  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  oaths.- — All  oaths  mull  be  founded  on  the  common 
law,  or  fome  ftatute  ;  if  they  are  adminiftered  by  perfons 
in  a  private  capacity,  or  not  duly  authorifed,  they  are 
curam  nonjudice,  and  void  ;  and  thofe  adminiftering  them 
are  guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  for  doing  it  without  war¬ 
rant  of  law,  and  punilhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  3 
Injl.  165.  4  Inf.  278.  2  Roll.  Abr.  257. 

By  flat.  1  Ann.  ft.2.  c.  9.  witneffes  on  behalf  of  a  pri- 
foner  upon  indiftments,  are  to  be  fworn  to  depole  the 
truth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  witneffes  for  the  king;  and, 
it  convifted  of  wilful  perjury,  fliall  fuller  the  punilhment 
inflifted  for  fuch  offences.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 

A  perfon  who  is  to  be  a  witnefs  in  a  caufe  may  have 
two  oaths  given  him  :  one  to  fpeak  the  truth  to  fuch 
things  as  the  court  fliall  alk  him  concerning  himfelf,  or 
other  things  which  are  not  evidence  in  the  caufe;  the 
other,  to  give  teftimony  in  the  caufe  in  which  he  is  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  witnefs  ;  the  former  is  called  the  oath  upon  a 
voijer  ( vrai )  dire. 

A  voluntary  oath,  by  confent  and  agreement  of  the 
parties,  is  lawful  as  well  as  acompulfory  oath  ;  and,  in 
fuch  cafe,  if  it  is  to  do  a  fpiritual  thing,  and  the  party  fail, 
he  is  fueable  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  ;  if  to  do  a  tempo¬ 
ral  thing,  and  he  fail  therein,  he  may  be  puniflied  in 
the  King’s  Bench. 

By  flat.  1 3  Will.  III.  c.  6.  all  that  bear  offices  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  peers,  and  members  ofthe  houle  of  commons., 
ecclefiaftical  perfons,  members-of  colleges,  fchoolmafters, 
preachers,  ferjeants-at-law,  counfellors,  attorneys,  foli- 
citors,  advocates,  proftors,  &c.  are  enjoined  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  perfohs  neglefting  or  refufing 
are  declared  incapable  to  execute  their  offices  and  em¬ 
ployments,  difabled  to  fue  in  law  or  equity,  to  be  guar¬ 
dian,  executor,  & c.  or  to  receive  any  legacy  or  deed  of 
gift,  to  be  in  any  office,  & c.  and  to  forfeit  five  hundred 
pounds.  This  extends  not  to  conftables,  and  other  pa- 
rifli-officers,  nor  to  bailiffs  of  manors,  &c. 

The Oath  of  Allegiance,  as  adminiftered  for  upwards  of 
fix  hundred  years,  contained  a  promife  “  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to 
bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honour,  and  not  to  know 
or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him,  without  de- 
fendinghim therefrom.”  See  Mirr.  c.  3.  §  35.  Fletaiii.  16. 
At  the  Revolution,  the  prefent  form  was  introduced  by 
the  convention-parliament,  which  is  more  general  and 
indeterminate  than  the  former;  the  fubjeft  only  pro- 
mifing  “  that  he  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  the  king,”  without  mentioning  “his  heirs,”  or  fpe- 
cifying  the  leaft  wdierein  that  allegiance  confifts.  The 
Oath  of  Supremacy  is  principally  calculated  as  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  pope’s  pretended  authority  ;  and  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration,  as  introduced  by  flat.  1  3  Will.  III.  c .6.  and 
regulated  by  6  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  very  amply  fupplies  the 
loofe  and  general  texture  of  the  oath  of  allegiance;  it 
recognizing  the  right  of  Ins  majefty,  derived  under  the 
Aft  of  Settlement,  engaging  to  fupport  him  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  the  juror’s  power  ;  promifing  to  difclofe  all  trai¬ 
torous  confpiracies  againft  him,  and  exprefsly  renoun¬ 
cing  any  claim  of  the  defcendants  of  the  late  Pretender, 
in  as  clear  and  explicit  terms  as  the  Englifli  language  can 
furnifti.  This  oath  mull  be  taken  by  all  perfons  in  any 
4  Y  office, 
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office,  truft,  or  employment ;  and  may  be  tendered  by 
two  juftices  of  the  peace  to  any  perfon  whom  they  (hall 
fufpe£t  of  difaffe£lion.  And  the  oath  of  allegiance  may 
be  tendered  to  all  perfons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
whether  natives,  denizens,  or  aliens,  either  in  the  court- 
leet  of  the  manor,  or  in  the  fheriff’s  tourn,  which  is  the 
court-leet  of  the  county.  And,  by  ftat.  i  W.  &  M.  c.  8. 
perfons  of  eighteen  years  of  age  refufing  to  take  the  new 
oath  of  allegiance,  on  tender  by  the  proper  magiftrate, 
are  fubjedt  to  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire.  And,  by 
Hat.  7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  24.  fergeants,  counfellors,  proftors, 
attorneys,  and  all  officers  of  courts,  p  radii  ling  without 
having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  are 
guilty  of  a  praemunire,  whether  the  oaths  be  tendered  or 
not.  4.  Comm.  116.  117. 

In  almoft  every  feffion  of  parliament,  adls  are  made  for 
indemnifying  perfons  who  have  omitted  to  qualify  them- 
lelves  for  offices  and  promotions  within  the  time  limited 
by  law,  and  for  allowing  further  time  for  that  purpofe. 
But  oaths  mult  be  taken  in  the  very  words  expreffed  in 
the  adls,  and  cannot  be  qualified. 

Coronation  Oath.  Seethe  article  King,  vol.  xi.  p.  780. 

O'ATH-BREAKING,  f.  Perjury  ;  the  violation  of  an 
oath  : 

His  oath-breaking'  he  mended  thus, 

Ey  now  forfwearing  that  he  is  forfworn.  Shakefpeare. 

O'ATH-RITE,  f.  Form  ufed  at  the  taking  of  an  oath: 

All  the  oath-rites  faid, 

I  then  afcended  her  adorned  bed.  Chapman. 

O'ATHABLE,  adj.  Capable  of  having  an  oath  admi- 
niftered.  Not  vj'ed: 

You  are  not:  oathable, 

Although  I  know  you’ll  fwear 

Into  Itrong  fhudders  the  immortal  gods.  ShaheJ'pearc. 

O'ATHLAW,  the  name  of  a  pariffi  in  Angus,  about 
two  miles  from  Forfar,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp  called  Batllc-dylies,  (vulgarly  Black- 
dykes.)  which  is  about  a  mile  weft  of  the  church. 

O'ATLANDS.  See  Weybridge. 

OAXA'CA.  See  Guaxaca,  vol.  ix. 

OAX'IS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Afia,  in  Me- 
fopotamia. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Scythia. 

OAX'OS,  or  Oaxus,  a  town  on  the  northern  fide  of 
the  ifle  of  Crete.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  which 
had  its  appropriate  fovereign  ;  laid  to  have  been  founded 
by  Oaxus,  the  fon  of  Apollo. 

OAYCA'CHI,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  au¬ 
dience  of  Quito :  twenty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Quito. 

OB,  f.  See  Obi. 

OB,  in  geography.  See  Oby. 

OB,  in  compofition,  is  ufed  in  natural  hiftcry  for  ob- 
verfely  or  inverted:  as,  obconic,  inverfely  conic;  ob- 
cordate,  inverfely  heart-fhaped,  &c. 

O'BA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adirbe- 
itzan,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  Sea:  150  miles 
north-eaft  of  Tauris. 

O'BACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  :  three 
miles  north-weft  of  Schweinfurt. 

OBADI'AH,  [Heb.  the  fervant  of  the  Lord.]  The 
Prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  contained  in  a  fingle  chapter,  and  is  partly  an 
invedlive  againft  the  cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who 
mocked  and  derided  the  children  of  Ifrael  as  they  palled 
into  captivity  ;  and,  with  other  enemies  their  confede¬ 
rates,  invaded  and  oppreffed  thole  ftrangers,  and  divided 
the  fpoil  among  themfelves  :  and  partly  a  prediction  of 
the  deliverance  of  Ifrael,  and  of  the  vidtory  and  triumph 
of  the  whole  church  over  her  enemies. 

The  time  of  this  prophet  is  wholly  uncertain.  St. 
Jerome,  with  the  Hebrews,  believes  that  he  was  the  fame 
with  the  governor  of  Ahab’s  houfe,  mentioned  1  Kings, 


xviii.  3.  who  hid  and  fed  the  100  prophets,  whom  Jezebel 
would  have  deftroyed.  Some  lay  he  was  that  Obadiah 
whom  Jofiah  made  overfeer  of  the  works  of  the  temple, 
mentioned  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.  But  rnoft  authors  make 
him  cbntemporary  with  Hofea,  Amos,  and  Joel.  Laftly, 
fome  believe  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  af¬ 
ter  the  taking  of  Jerufalem.  It  is  more  probable,  fays 
Du  Pin,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when  the 
Edomites,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ifraelites,  made  war 
againft  the  tribe  of  Judah,  becaufe  his  prophecy  is  wholly 
againft  the  Edomites,  or  Idumasans.  The  greater  part' 
of  his  book  is  included  in  one  of  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah.  Compare  Ob.  1 — 9.  with  Jer.  xlix.  7,  9,  10, 
14,  15,  16. 

OBA'I,  or  Robai ,  f.  in  botany.  See  Calycanthus 
traecox. 

O'BAL,  [Heb.  the  infirmity  of  old  age.]  A  man’s  name. 

OBA'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Ximo  : 
twenty-rive  miles  eaft  of  Nangafaki. 

To  OBAM'BULATE,  v.  n.  [ obambulo ,  Lat.]  To  walk 
about.  Not  in  nfe. 

OB  AMBULA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  walking  about.— 
Impute  all  thefe  obambulations  a.nd  nightwalks  to  the  quick 
and  fiery  atoms  which  did  abound  in  our  don.  Gayton 
on  D.  Quix.  1654. 

OBAME'NE,  a  harbour  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  illand 
of  Otaha. 

O'BAN,  a  fea-portin  the  pariffi  of  Kilmore,  and  coun¬ 
ty  of  Argyle,  Scotland,  is  fituated  on  the  ffiore  of  a  fine 
bay  in  the  found  of  Mull,  and  fecured  from  the  weftern 
ocean  by  the  fmall  illand  of  Kerrara.  This  bay  is  of  a 
lemicircular  form,  and  has  two  openings;  one  on  the 
north,  and  another  on  the  louth.  It  is  fufficiently  ex- 
tenlive  to  afford  anchorage  for  500  fail  of  velfels,  and  is 
well  defended  from  the  weftern  winds.  To  thefe  favour¬ 
able  circumftances  the  town  owes  both  its  exiftence,  and 
its  rapid  rife  from  a  fmall  beginning.  The  firft  houfe  of 
any  confequence  was  built  about  fifty  years  ago,  by  a 
trading  company  belonging  to  Renfrew,  who  ufed  it  for 
a  ftore-room.  The  example  being  followed  by  other  mer¬ 
cantile  adventurers,  Oban  foon  became  a  conliderable 
place  ;  and,  about  ten  years  fubfequent  to  its  foundation, 
was  made  one  of  the  ports  belonging  to  the  cuftom-houfe. 
Tl’e  duke  of  Argyle,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Dunftaffnage,  and 
other  perfons  who  poffeffed  property  around  the  newefta- 
blilhment,  rightly  judging, that  its  profperity  would 
much  enhance  the  value  of  their  eftates,  gave  every  en¬ 
couragement  in  their  power  to  promote  its  increafe,  ef- 
pecially  by  granting  building-leafes  upon  the  moll  liberal  . 
terms.  It  was  particularly  indebted  to  two  brothers  of 
the  name  ofStevenfon,  who  fettled  in  it  in  1778  ;  and,  by 
their  indullry  and  fpirited  exertions,  not  only  accumu¬ 
lated  handforne  fortunes  for  themfelves,  but  highly  pro¬ 
moted  the  good  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Oban  is 
admirably  adapted  for  trade,  and  is  peculiarly  well  fitua¬ 
ted  for  a  filhing-llation.  Thefe,  however,  are  but  inferior 
confiderations  to  the  great  national  benefits  which  might 
be  derived  from  its  excellent  harbour  and  roadftead.  It 
feenis  formed  by  nature,  and  a  combination  of  many  im¬ 
portant  advantages,  to  become  the  principal  place  of 
trade  for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  middle  dif- 
tridl  of  the  weftern  ifles.  Knox  recommends  this  place 
to  be  made  a  royal  dock  and  arfenal.  There  is  a  regular 
ferry  from  Oban  to  Kerrara-ifland,  and  thence  to  Achna- 
craig,  in  the  illand  of  Mull  ;  and,  by  the  formation  of  the 
canal  between  Loch-Gilp  and  Loch-Crinan,  the  naviga¬ 
tion  from  this  town  to  the  Clyde  has  been  rendered  both 
diredl,  and  free  from  the  danger  of  the  more  circuitous 
paffage  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  the  parifli  of  Kilmore, 
which  is  of  fmall  extent,  contains  175  houfes,  and  821 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  relident  in  Oban.  Beauties 
of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  1790. 

OBA'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia,  in 
Affyria. 

OBARE'NI. 
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OBARE'NI,  a  people  who  inhabit  a  confiderable  part 
of  Armenia,  near  the  river  Cyrus. 

OBASI'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Brive. 

OB'BA,  anciently  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania 
Csefarienfis. 

OB'BEDIN,  a  town  of  Walachia:  four  miles  north- 
weft  of  K  raj  ova. 

OB'BES,  or  Loebes,  an  abbey  and  village  of  Hainaut : 
two  miles  north-weft  of  Thuin. 

OBDOR MI'TION,  f  [from  obdormio,  Lat.]  Sleep; 
reft  ;  repofe. — A  peaceable  ubdonnition  in  thy  bed  of  eafe 
and  honour.  Bp.  Hall. 

OBDOR'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk,  on  the  Oby,  near  its  mouth.  Here  the  Sa- 
moiedes  bring  their  tribute  :  508  miles  north  of  Tobollk, 
680  eaft  of  Archangel,  and  1040  eaft-north-eaft  of  Peterf- 
burg.  Lat.  66.  io.  N.  Ion.  67.  14.  E. 

To  OBDU'CE,  v.  a.  [obduco,  Lat.]  To  draw  over  as  a 
covering, — No  animal  exhibits  its  face  in  the  native  co¬ 
lour  of  its  (kin  but  man  ;  all  others  are  covered  with 
feathers,  hair,  or  a  cortex  that  i,s  obduced  over  the  cutis. 
Hale. 

OBDUC'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  covering,  or  laying  a 
cover. 

OBDU'RACY,  f.  [from  obdurate.']  Inflexible  wicked- 
nefs ;  impenitence;  hardnefs  of  heart. — God  may,  by  a 
inighty  grace,  hinder  the  abfolute  completion  of  fin  in 
final  obduracy.  South. 

OBDURATE,  adj.  \obduratus,  Lat.]  Hard  of  heart  ; 
inflexibly  obftinate  in  ill;  hardened;  impenitent. — Be 
not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears.  Shakefpecire. 

Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh  !  hear  at  leaft 

My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  laft  requeft.  Dry  dm. 

Hardened  ;  firm;  ftubborn  ;  always  with  fome  degree  of 
evil. — Sometimes  the  very  cuftom  of  evil  makes  the  heart 
obdurate  again  ft  whatfoever  inftruftions  to  the  contrary. 
Hooker. 

A  pleafing  forcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguifh,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdurate  bread 
With  ftubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  fteel.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Harflr ;  rugged. — They  joined  the  raoft  obdurate  confo- 
nants  without  one  intervening  vowel.  Swift. 

OBDU'RATELY,  adv.  Stubbornly ;  inflexibly  ;  irnpe- 
nitently. 

OBDU'R ATENESS,  f.  Stubbornnefs;  inflexibility;  im¬ 
penitence. — This  reafon  of  his  was  grounded  upon  the 
obduratencfs  of  men’s  hearts,  which  would  think  that  no¬ 
thing  concerned  them.  Hammond. 

OBDURA'TION,  f.  Flardnefs  of  heart ;  ftubborn nefs. 
— This  barren  feafon  is  always  the  reward  of  obftinate 
cbduration.  Hammond. 

To  OBDU'RE,  v.  a.  \obduro,  Lat.]  To  harden. — The 
buildings  are  for  the  mod  part  of  brick,  not  burnt  with 
fire,  but  hardened  by  the  fun,  which  makes  them  fo  hard, 
that  they  appear  no  lefs  folid  and  ufeful  than  thofe  the 
fire  obdures.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Travels. — To  render  inflexi¬ 
ble  ;  to  make  obdurate. — All  hearts  are  not  alike:  no 
means  can  work  upon  the  wilfully  obdured.  Bp.  Hall. — 
His  infinite  power,  juftice,  wifdom,  mercy,  knows  when 
and  how  to  fcourge  one,  to  chaftife  a  fecond,  to  warn  a 
third,  to  humble  a  fourth,  to  obdure  a  fifth.  Bp.  Hull's 
Remains. — The  juftice  of  your  caufe  has  won  over  your 
obdured  rebel  fubjefts.  Montrofe's  Lett,  to  IC.  Charles. 

Arm  the  obdured  bread 

With  ftubborn  patience.  Milton. 

OBDU'RED,  adj.  Hardened;  inflexible;  impenitent. 
Milton. 

OBDU'REDNESS,  J.  Hardnefs;  ftubborn nefs. —  Even 
the  belt  of  us  lies  open  to  a  certain  deadnefs  and  obdured - 
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nefs  of  heart.  Seafonable  exhortation  (hakes  off  this  peril. 
Bp.  Hall. 

O'BED,  [Heb.  a  fervant.]  A  man’s  name. 

O'BED  E'DOM,  in  feripture-hiftory,  fon  of  Jeduthun, 
a  Levite,  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38.)  and  father  of  Shemaiah,  Jeho- 
zabad,  Joah,  Sacar,  Nathaneel,  Ammiel,  Iflachar,  and 
Peuithai.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  fays  the  feripture, 
(1  Ghron.xxvi.  4.)  becaufe  the  Lord  blefled  him;  and 
this  is  the  occafion  of  the  blefling:  When  David  tranf- 
ferred  the  ark  of  the. covenant  to  the  city  of  Jerufalem, 
Uzzah,  having  raflily  laid  hands  on  the  ark,  which  he 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  was  fmitten  of'God, 
and  died  upon  the  fpot.  David,  terrified  at  this  accident, 
durft  not  remove  the  ark  into  the  place  he  had  provided 
for  it  in  his  own  houfe,  but  fet  it  up  in  the  houfe  of  Obed 
Edom,  which  was  near  the  place  where  Uzzah  had  been 
(truck  dead.  But  the  prefence  of  the  ark  not  only  created 
no  temporal  misfortune  to  the  family  of  this  Levite,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Lord  heaped  upon  him  all  forts  of 
bieffings  ;  which  encouraged  David  fome  months  after  to 
remove  it  to  the  place  he  had  appointed  for  it.  After¬ 
wards  Obed  Edom  and  his  ions  were  afligned  to  be  keepers 
of  the  doors  of  the  temple,  (1  Chron.xv.  18,  21.)  in  the 
fecond  book  of  Samuel,  (vi.  10.)  Obed  Edom  is  called 
the  Gittite,  probably  becaufe  he  was  of  Gath-rimmon, 
a  city  of  the  Levites  beyond  Jordan,  (Jo(h.  xxi.  24,  25.) 

O'BED’s  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  TennefTee,  which  runs 
into  the  Cumberland  about  290  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  Cumberland  is  thus  far  navigable  for  lar^e  veflels. 

OB'EDACH,  or  Obdach,  a  town  of  Stiria:  nine  miles 
fouth-vveft  of  Judenburg. 

OBE'DIENCE,  J.  [Fr.  from  obedientia,  Lat.]  Gbfequi- 
oufnefs  ;  fubmiflion  to  authority;  compliance  with  com¬ 
mand  or  prohibition. — His  fervants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye 
obey;  whether  of  fin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto 
righteoufnefs.  Rom.  vi.  16.— We  rnuft  beg  the  grace  and 
afliftance  of  God’s  fpirit  to  enable  us  to  forfake  our  fins, 
and  to  walk  in  obedience  to  him.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. — 
The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obedience  of  angels  ; 
and  rational  beings  on  earth  are  to  live  unto  God,  as  ra¬ 
tional  beings  in  heaven  live  unto  him.  Law. 

He  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 

But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience.  Shakefpeare. 

OBE'DIENT,  adj.  [obediens,  Lat.]  Submiffive  to  au¬ 
thority  ;  compliant  with  command  or  prohibition  ;  obiye- 
quious. — Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people, 
to  make  them  obedient  to  government,  and  peaceable  one 
towards  another.  Til/otjon. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives;  the  obedient  band, 

With  due  obfervance,  wait  the  chief’s  command.  Pope 

OBEDIEN'TIAL,  adj.  According  to  the  rule  of  obe¬ 
dience. — Faith  is  then  perfeft,  when  it  produces  in  us  a 
fiduciary  aflent  to  whatever  the  gofpel  has  revealed,  and 
an  obediential  fubmiflion  to  the  commands.  Wake's  Prep, 
for  Death. 

OBE'DIENTLY,  adv.  With  obedience.— We  fliould 
behave  ourfelves  reverently  and  obediently  towards  the 
Divine  Majefty,  and  jultly  and  charitably  towards  men. 
Tillotfon. 

OBE'DIENTNESS,  J".  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being 
obedient.  Scott. 

OB'EDOS.  See  Oeidos. 

OBEI'DIA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Diarbekir,  on  the  Khabur  :  eighty  miles  eaft  of  Racca, 
and  forty-five  fouth-eaft  of  Rafain. 

OBE'ISANCE,  f.  [Fr.  This  word  is  formed  by  cor¬ 
ruption  from  abaijunce ,  an  aft  of  reverence.]  A  bow;  a 
courtefy ;  an  a6ft  of  reverence  made  by  inclination  of  the 
body  or  knee. — Bathflieba  bowed,  and  did  obeijance  unto 
the  king.  1  Kings  i.  16. 

The  lords  and  ladies  paid 

Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeijance  made.  Dryden, 

Formerly, 
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Formerly,  obedience  in  general : 

Not  content  with  loyal  obeyfance, 

Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedy  governance.  Spenfer. 

OBE'ISANT,  adj.  Reverent,  making  a  reverence ;  obe¬ 
dient. 

OBELISCOTHE'CA,  f  in  botany.  See  Rudbeckia. 

OB'ELISK,  f.  [ obeli  feus ,  Lat.]  A  quadrangular  pyra¬ 
mid,  very  (lender,  and  high  ;  raifed  as  an  ornament,  in 
forne  public  place,  or  to  (how  fome'ftone  of  enormous  lize  ; 
and  frequently  charged  with  inlcriptions  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics  : 

Between  the  ftatues  oleli(!;s  were  plac’d, 

And  the  learn’d  walls  with  hieroglyphics  grac’d.  Pope. 

Obelilks  appear  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  to 
have  been  firft  raifed  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  precepts  of 
philofophy,  which  were  cut  in  hieroglyphical  characters  j 
afterwards  they  were  ufed  to  immortalize  the  great  aCtions 
of  heroes,  and  the  memory  of  perfons  beloved.  The  firft 
obelifk  mentioned  in  hiftory  was  that  of  Ramefes  king  of 
Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  40  cubits 
high.  Phius,  another  king  of  Egypt,  raifed  one  of  55 
cubits  ;  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  another  of  88  cubits, 
in  memory  of  Arfinoe.  Auguftus  ereCted  one  at  Rome  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  which  ferved  to  mark  the  hours  on 
a  horizontal  dial,  drawn  on  the  pavement.  They  were 
called  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  the  fingers  of  the  fun,  be- 
caufe  they  were  made  in  Egypt  alfo  to  ferve  as  ftyles  or 
gnomons  to  mark  the  hours  on  Lhe  ground.  The  Arabs 
■lb i 1 1  call  them  Pharuah's  needles ;  whence  the  Italians  call 
them  aguglia,  and  the  French  aiguilles. 

The  difference  between  obelifks  and  pyramids,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  latter  have  large 
bafes,  and  the  former  very  fmall  ones,  compared  with  their 
height.  Cardan  makes  the  difference-  to  confift  in  this, 
that  obelifks  are  to  be  all  of  a  piece,  or  confift  of  a  (ingle 
((one  ;  and  pyramids  of  feveral. 

The  proportions  of  the  height  and  thicknefs  are  nearly 
the  fame  in  all  obelifks  ;  that  is,  their  height  is  nine,  or 
nine  and  a  half,  fometimes  ten,  times  their  thicknefs ;  and 
their  thicknefs,  or  diameter,  at  top,  is  never  lefs  than  half, 
nor.  greater  than  three-fourths,  of  that  at  bottom. 

F.  Kircher  reckons  up  fourteen  obelifks,  celebrated 
above  the  reft  ;  viz.  that  of  Alexandria,  that  of  the  Bar- 
berins,  thole  of  Conftantinople,  of  the  Mons  Efquilinus, 
of  the  Campus  Flaminius  of  Florence,  of  Heliopolis,  of 
Eudovifio,  of  St.  Mahut,  of  the  Medici,  of  the  Vatican, 
of  M.  Cadius,  and  that  of  Pamphylia.  M.  Pouchard,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  gives  a  cu¬ 
rious  account  of  fome  celebrated  Egyptian  obelifks.  See 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  June  1748  ;  and  the  article 
Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  292,  3.  365,  378. 

One  of  the  ufes  of  obelifks  among  the  ancients  was  to 
find  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  fun  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  Hence  they  ferved  inftead  of  very  large  gno¬ 
mons.  One  of  the  obelifks  now  (landing  at  Rome,  that  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  is  in  height  108  Englilh  feet,  without 
the  pedeftal ;  and  the  other  obelifk,  brought  to  Rome  by 
Auguftus,  buried  under  the  Campus  Martius,  wants  but 
little  of  the  fame  height.  Pliny  gives  us  a  defeription  of 
this  gnomon,  lib.  xxxvi.  fed.  15.  From  him  it  appears, 
that  there  was  laid  down,  from  the  foot  of  the  obelifk 
northward,  a  level  pavement  of  (tone,  equal  in  breadth 
to  the  breadth  of  the  obelifk  itfelf,  and  equal  in  length  to 
its  fhadow  at  noon  on  thefhorteft  day  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
its  length  was  to  the  height  of  the  obelifk,  almoft  as  22  to 
10  ;  and  that  under  this  pavement  there  were  let-in  pa¬ 
rallel  rulers  of  brafs,  whole  diftance  from  the  point,  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  apex  of  the  obelifk,  were  reipeCtively 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  fhadow  thereof  at  noon  on  the 
feveral  days  of  the  year,  as  the  fame  lengths  decreafed 
f  rom  the  fhorteft  day  to  the  longeft,  and  again  increafed 
from  the  longeft  day  to  the  fhorteft.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  482.  vol.  xliv. 


The  famous  obeliflcs  called  the  Devil's  Arrows,  now  re¬ 
duced  to  three,  the  fourth  having  been  taken  down  in 
the  laft  century,  (land  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of 
Borough-bridge  to  the  fouth-weft,  in  three  fields,  fepa- 
rated  by  a  lane,  two  hundred  feet  afunder,  nearly  on  high 
ground  (loping  every  way.  Mr.  Drake  urges  many  argu¬ 
ments  for  their  Roman  antiquity;  and  plainly  proves 
them  to  be  natural,  and  brought  from  Plumpton  quarries, 
about  five  miles  off,  or  from  Ickly,  fixteen  miles  off.  The 
crofs,  in  the  town,  twelve  feet  high,  is  of  the  fame  kind 
of  ftone.  The  eafternmoft,  or  higheft,  is  22  feet  and  a  half 
high  by  4  broad,  and  14I  in  girth;  the  fecond  2i-iby  55^ ; 
the  third  i6|  by  84.  Stukeley’s  meafures  differ.  The 
flutings  are  cut  in  the  ftone,  but  not  through;  the  tailed 
(lands  alone,  and  leans  to  the  fouth.  Plot  and  Stukeley 
affirm  them  to  be  Britifh  monuments,  originally  hewn 
fquare. 

On  the  north  fide  of  Penrith,  in  the  church-yard,  are 
two  fquare  obelifks,  of  a  fingle  ftone  each,  n  or  12  feet 
high,  about  12  inches  diameter,  and  12  by  8  at  the  fides, 
the  higheft  about  18  inches  diameter,  with  fomething  like 
a  tranfverfe  piece  to  each,  and  mortifed  into  a  round  bafe. 
They  are  fourteen  feet  afunder;  and  between  them  is  a 
grave,  enclofed  between  four  femicircular  (tones  of  the  un¬ 
equal  lengths  of  five,  fix,  four  and  a  half,  and  two,  feet 
high,  having  on  tire  outfides  rude  carving,  and  the  tops 
notched.  This  is  called  the  Giant's  Grave,  and  aferibed 
to  fir  Ewan  Casfarius,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  as  tall  as 
one  of  the  columns,  and  capable  of  ftretching  his  arms 
from  one  to  the  other;  to  have  deftroyed  robbers  and  wild 
boars  in  Englewood  foreft ;  and  to  have  had  a  hermitage 
hereabouts  called  Sir  Hugh's  Parlour;  but  the  conjec¬ 
tures  refpeding  them  are  extremely  various  and  contra¬ 
dictory.  A  little  to  the  weft  of  thefe  is  a  ftone  called  the 
Giant's  Thumb,  fix  feet  high,  14  inches  at  the  bafe  con¬ 
tracted  to  10,  which  is  no  more  than  a  rude  crofs,  fuch  as 
is  atLongtown  in  Cumberland,  and  elfewhere ;  the  circle 
of  the  crofs  18  inches  diameter. 

Near  the  town  of  Forres,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  there 
is  a  very  fine  obelifk,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Forres's 
Pillar,  ovSweno's  Stone ;  but  by  fome  called  the  Danijh  Pil¬ 
lar,  the  reafonof  which  we  fliall  fee  in  the  following  deferip¬ 
tion  of  it,  which  we  find  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cordiner  to 
Mr.  Pennant;  for  it  was  totally  overlooked  by  Dr.  John- 
fon,  who  merely  fays,  “  At  Forres  we  found  good  accom¬ 
modation,  but  nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark.” 
Mr.  Cordiner’s  account  is  this  :  “  In  the  firft  divifion, 

underneath  the  Gothic  ornaments  at  the  top,  are  nine 
horfes  with  their  riders  marching  forth  in  order  r  in  the 
next  is  a  line  of  warriors  on  foot,  brandifhing  their  wea¬ 
pons,  and  appear  to  be  (flouting  for  the  battle.  The  im¬ 
port  of  the  attitudes  in  the  third  divifion  is  very  dubious, 
their  expreflion  indefinite.  The  figures  which  form  a 
fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  column  are  pretty  complex, 
but  diftinCt :  four  ferjeants  with  their  halberts  guard  a 
canopy,  under  which  are  placed  feveral  human  heads 
which  have  belonged  to  the  dead  bodies  piled  up  at  the 
left  of  the  divifion  ;  one  appears  in  the  character  of  execu¬ 
tioner,  fevering  the  head  from  another  body;  behind  him 
are  three  trumpeters  founding  their  trumpets,  and  before 
him  two  pair  of  combatants  fighting  with  fword  and  target. 
A  troop  of  horfe  next  appears,  put  to  flight  by  infantry, 
whofe  firft  line  have  bows  and  arrows ;  the  three  follow¬ 
ing,  fwords  and  targets.  In  the  lowermoft  divifion  now 
vifible,  the  horfes  feem  to  be  feized  by  the  victorious 
party,  their  riders  beheaded,  and  the  head  of  their  chief 
hung  in  chains,  or  placed  in  a  frame  ;  the  others  being- 
thrown  together  befide  the  dead  bodies  under  an  arched 
cover.  The  greateft  part  of  the  other  fide  of  the  obelifk, 
occupied  by  a  fumptuous  crofs,  is  covered  over  with  an 
uniform  figure,  elaborately  raifed,  and  interwoven  with 
great  mathematical  exaCtnefs.  Under  the  crofs  are  two 
auguft  perfonages,  with  fome  attendants,  much  oblite¬ 
rated,  but  evidently  in  an  attitude  of  reconciliation;  and, 
if  the  monument  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  peace  con- 
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eluded  between  Malcolm  and  Canute,  upon  the  final  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Danes,  thefe  large  figures  may  reprefent  the 
reconciled  monarchs.  On  the  edge  below  the  fretwork  are 
fome  row's  of  figures  joined  hand  in  hand,  which  mayalfo 
implythe  new  degree  of  confidence  and  lecurity  which  took 
place  after  the  feuds  were  compofed,  which  are  charac- 
terifed  on  the  front  of  the  pillar.  But  to  whatever  parti¬ 
cular  tranfaflion  it  may  allude,  it  can  hardly  he  imagined, 
that,  in  fo  early  an  age  of  the  arts  in  Scotland  as  it  mult 
have  been  railed,  fo  elaborate  a  performance  would  have 
been  undertaken  but  in  confequence  of  an  event  of  the 
molt  general  importance  ;  it  is  therefore  furpriling,  that 
no  diltincler  traditions  of  it  arrived  at  the  era  when  letters 
were  known.  The  height  of  this  monument  above  the 
ground  is  23  feet;  betides  12  or  15  feet  under  ground. 
Its  breadth  is  3  feet  10  inches  by  1  foot  3  inches  in  thick- 
nefs.” 

OB'ELISK,  f.  A  mark  of  cenfure  in  the  margin  of  a 
book,  in  the  form  of  a  dagger  [f  ]. — He  published  the 
tranflation  of  the  Septuagint,  having  compared  it  with 
the  Hebrew,  and  noted  by  afterilks  what  was  defe<5live, 
and  by  nbeli/ki  what  redundant.  Grew. 

O'BENBURG,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fix  miles  eaft-north- 
eall  of  Sleyregg. 

To  OBEQ'UITATE,  v.  n.  [ obequito ,  Lat.]  To  ride 
about.  Not  in  vfe. 

OBEQUITA'TION,  f.  The  act  of  riding  about.  This 
word  occurs  in  the  old  vocabulary  of  Cockerara,  though 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  given  it  without  reference  to  any  ufage 
of  it.  I'm  Id. 

O'BER,  a  river  which  rifes  from  a  lake  on  the  borders 
of  Poland  and  Silefia,  and  runs  into  the  Oder  four  miles 
fouth  of  Zullichan. 

O'BERB  ACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg :  ten 
miles  north-weft  of  Kilfingen. 

0'BER.BERG,  a  bailiwic  of  Swiflerland,  belonging  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Gall. 

OBERBERCK'HEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Schlett- 
llatt,  and  feven  north  of  Colmar. 

O'BERDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  ten  miles  north-eaft 
of  Kempten,  and  thirty-two  fouth  of  Auglburg. 

O'BEREHNHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Stralburg,  and  twelve  north  of  Schlettftatt. 

O'BERG,  a  bailiwic  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Apenzell.  On  the  1 6 th  of  March,  1817,  the  tower  of  the 
church  was  ftruck  by  lightning,  which  totally  deftroyed 
the  w'hole  of  the  edifice. 

OBERGES'TLEN,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  Valais  : 
forty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Sion. 

OBERH  AS'BERGEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  three  miles  north-weft  of 
Stralburg,  and  twelve  fouth  of  Haguenau. 

O'BERHAUSZ,  a  citadel  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  oppofite  Paflau. 

OBERIN'GELHEIM,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
now  diflevered  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre  ;  contain¬ 
ing  1658  inhabitants. 

O'BERKIRCH,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  : 
twelve  miles  eaft  of  Stralburg,  and  forty-four  weft  of  Stut- 
gard.  Lat.  48..  33.  N.  Ion.  8.  10.  E. 

O'BERKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Schauenbnrg  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Rinteln. 

OBERKOT'ZAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Bayreuth  :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Hof. 

O'BERLAND,  a  province  of  Pruflia.  This  country  is 
fertile,  rich,  and  well  cultivated  ;  and  was  formerly  called 
Hocherland.  Before  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
invaded  Pruflia,  Hockerland  was  fo  populous,  that  it  could 
bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  10,000  effedlive  men,  con¬ 
fining  of  horfe  and  foot.  But,  the  Hockerlanders  having 
on  feveral  occafions  exercifed  great  cruelties  towards  the 
Chriftians,  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  the  year  1273,  at- 
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tacked  the  country,  laid  it  wafte,  and  made  themfelvcs 
mailers  of  it. 

O'BERLAND,  a  trail  of  land  in  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land,  lituated  between  the  town  of  Seelburg  and  Li¬ 
thuania. 

O'BERLIN  (Jeremy-James),  a  meritorious  promoter  of 
literature,  was  born  in  1735  at  Stralburg,  where  his  father 
was  mailer  of  the  public  fchool.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  that  feminary,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was 
entered  a  lludent  of  the  univerfity  of  his  native  city,  hav¬ 
ing  previoufly  palled  fome  time  at  Montbelliard,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  familiar  ufe  of  the  French  language.  He 
purfued  with  ardour  all  the  branches  of  lludy  taught  in 
the  univerfity;  and  from  the  ledlures  of  the  celebrated 
Schoepflm  imbibed  a  particular  attachment  to  archeology. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  he  afliduoufly  attended 
the  theological  fchools,  but  rather  with  a  philological  than 
adodlrinal  purpole.  When  Dr.  Kennicott  was  procuring 
collations  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  Oberlin  undertook  the  talk  of  collating  four 
manuferipts  in  the” Stralburg  library,  of  which  he  after¬ 
wards  publilhed  a  defeription.  In  1755  he  was  made  ad- 
jundl  to  his  father  in  the  fchool ;  and  fifteen  years  after 
was  his  fucceflbr.  In  1763  he  obtained  the  delirable  poll 
of  keeper  of  the  univerfity-library,  and  the  parmiflion  of 
opening  a  courfe  of  ledlures  on  Latin  llyle,  for  which  he 
was  well  qualified,  by  his  habits  of  writing  and  fpeaking 
that  language  with  facility  and  purity.  He  became  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  profeflbrial  body  in  1770,  as  adjundl  to  M. 
Loranz  in  the  chair  of  Latin  eloquence  ;  and,  having  un¬ 
dertaken  courfes  of  ledlures  on  antiquities,  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy,  diplomatics,  and  other  lubjedls,  he  drew  up,  for 
the  ule  of  his  pupils,  elementary  manuals  in  a  tabular 
form,  which  were  of  great  utility.  In  the  capacity  of 
profellbr  he  wrote  feveral  academical  thefes  upon  curious 
and  uncommon  fubjedls,  which  were  publilhed  collec¬ 
tively.  His  fondnefs  for  literary  antiquity  was  exem¬ 
plified  on  a  vifit  he  made  to  a  brother  redding  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  Lorraine.  He  amufed  himielf  with  Itudy- 
ing  the  dialed!  of  the  natives,  and  publilhed  the  refult  in 
an  “  Eflai  fur  le'Patois  Lorraine  des  Environs  du  Comte 
du  Ban  de  la  Roche,”  1775-  In  the  following  year  the 
magiftracy  of  Stralburg  indulged  his  propenfity  for  tra¬ 
velling,  by  engaging  him  at  the  public  expenfe  in  a  tour 
through  the  fouth  of  France,  during  which  he  diligently 
furveyed  every  thing  which  could  attradl  the  notice  of 
an  antiquary  and  man  of  letters.  In  1778  he  was  releafed 
from  the  labours  of  the  fchool,  or  gymnafium,  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  a  profelforlhip-extraordinary  in  the  univer¬ 
fity  ;  and,  in  1782,  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphyfics,  which  he  retained  as  long  as  the  univerfity 
exifted  in  its  ancient  form.  During  thele  years  he  pub¬ 
lilhed  editions  of  claflical  and  other  works,  one  of  which 
was  “  Gloflarium  Germanicum  Medi  ZEvi,  potiflimum 
Dialedli  Suevicse,”  from  the  papers  of  profeflor  Schertz, 
with  feveral  diflertations  on  fubjedls  of  German  antiquity. 
Stralburg  having  hitherto  been  dellitute  of  one  of  thole  al¬ 
manacs  which  are  common  local  publications  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  he  gave  one  in  1780,  which  comprehended  the 
whole  province  of  Alface,  and  afterwards  compiled  one 
for  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Oberlin  was  one  of  the  numerous  fufferers  from  the 
llorms  of  the  French  revolution.  Having  confiderably 
exerted  himfelf  as  a  public  charadler  in  the  prefervation 
of  order  and  juftice,  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the 
perfons  in  power  during  the  reign  of  terror;  and  in  1793 
was  arrefted,  with  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  two 
commiflioners  of  the  French  convention,  and  committed 
to  prifon  at  Metz.  Their  pretended  crime  was  a  defign 
of  delivering  Stralburg  to  the  enemy ;  and,  though  it  was 
void  of  foundation,  they  were  treated  with  great  feverity 
and  indignity.  After  three  months  of  dole  confinement, 
he  was  allowed  the  city  for  his  prifon,  where  his  known 
character  caufed  him  to  be  refpedtfully  noticed.  He  was 
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liberated  at  the  end  of  eleven  months;  and,  returning  to 
Straffiurg,  refumed  his  office  of  jnftrudting,  though  the 
Undents  were  now  reduced  to  a  fmall  number.  Under 
the  firft  confulfhip  of  Napoleon,  he  was  created  member 
of  the  municipal  council  of  Straffiurg,  and  prefident  of 
its  electoral  college ;  and,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
central  fchools,  he  was  made  librarian  to  that  of  Straffiurg. 
In  1800  he  was  gratified  with  afecond  vifit  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  many  of  his  old  friends  and 
pupils.  He  continued  to  give  editions  of  the  daffies  ;  and 
in  1 801  he  publiffied  “  Annals  of  the  Life  of  John  Gutem- 
berg,”  in  which  he  vindicated  the  claim  of  that  printer  to 
the  invention  of  movable  types.  When  the  univerfity  of 
Straffiurg  was,  by  an  imperial  decree  in  1803,  conllituted 
the  place  of  education  for  pallors  of  the  Augffiurg  con- 
feffion,  Oberlin  was  deputed  to  pronounce  the  difeourfe 
on  its  entering  upon  its  functions,  which  was  afterwards 
printed.  Though  now  in  advanced  years,  he  was  medi¬ 
tating  new  learned  labours,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
paralytic  feizure  in  October  1806,  at  .the  age  of  feven  ty- 
one. 

Oberlin  was  a  man  of  great  fimplicity  of  charafiler, 
cheerful,  benevolent,  rationally  pious,  and  virtuous.  Un¬ 
wearied  induftry,  and  the  fpirit  of  order,  charadlerifed  the 
exertions  in  which  his  whole  life  was  fpent.  He  had  been 
twice  married  ;  and  left  a  fon,  diftinguilhed  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  and  who  is 
now  a  profeffor  at  Straffiurg.  The  funeral  of  this  valua¬ 
ble  man  was  performed  with  great  folemnity ;  and  his 
high  reputation  among  the  learned  in  Germany  was  tef- 
tified  by  a  Latin  and  a  German  biography  of  him,  belides 
numerous  commemorative  pieces  in  prole  and  verfe.  He 
was  member  of  many  literary  focieties,  and  a  correfpondent 
of  the  French  National  Inllitute  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  long  prefident,  of  the  Free  Society  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  of  Straffiurg,  to  which  he  com¬ 
municated  feveral  memoirs.  Gen.  Bing-.  Suppl. 

OBERMOS'CHEL.  See  Moschel,  vol.  xvi. 

OBERNA'I,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrifl 
of  Barr;  containing  4391  inhabitants. 

O'BERNBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Inn  :  twelve 
miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Paflau,  and  feven  fouth-fouth- 
welt  of  Scherding. 

O'BERNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Afchaffenburg,  and 
fixteen  call  of  Darmftadt. 

O'BERNDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hohenberg,  ontheNeckar:  eight  miles  eall  of  Schram- 
berg. 

O'BERNDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  biffiopric  of 
Bamberg:  feven  miles  north  of  Bamberg. 

O'BERNDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Culmbach  :  three  miles  eall-north-eail  of  Windf- 
heim.  .  • 

O'BERNDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg  :  eight  miles  fouth-eall  of  Meinungen. 

O'BERNDORF,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg, 
in  the  territory  of  Schweinfurt :  two  miles  fouth-fouth- 
well  of  Schweinfurt. 

O'BERNH  AU,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erz- 
gebirg  -.  fix  miles  well  of  Lauterllein. 

O'BERNKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Aullria :  eight  miles 
well  of  Freyllatt. 

OBERR A'TION,  f.  [from  oberro ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
wandering  about.  See  Aberration. 

CBERROS'LA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Culmbach  :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Hof. 

OBERSCHLEM'MA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Erzgebirg:  five  miles  fouth-well  of  Rinteln. 

O'BERSDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim  :  fourteen  miles  eall-north-eail  of  Leutmifchl. 

O'BERSDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria :  twenty-four  miles 
fouth  of  Kempten,  and  fixty-two  fouth  of  Augffiurg. 


O'BERSDORF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia  r  three 
miles  north  of  Sangerffiaufen. 

OBERSE'E,  a  lake  of  Bavaria,  in  the  provollffiip  of 
Berchtefgaden  ;  one  mile  fouth  of  Konigfee. 

OBERSE'E,  a  lake  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  :  one 
mile  well  of  Welach. 

O'BERSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county 
of  Henneberg :  feven  miles  eall-north-eail  of  Meinungen. 

O'BERSTEIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarre :  feven  miles  fouth-well  of  Kim,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Traarbach. 

OBERSTEN'FELD,  a  town  of  W urtemberg :  nine 
miles  fouth-eall  of  Heilbronn. 

O'BERWALD,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  Valais  : 
fifty  miles  call  of  Sion. 

O'BERWEIDEN,  a  town  of  Aullria  :  four  miles  eafl- 
fouth-eall  of  Weikendorf. 

O'BER WEISS,  a  town  of  Aullria :  three  miles  north 
of  Gmunden. 

O'BERWELS,  or  Oberwoltz,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Stiria :  twenty-four  miles  well  of  Judenburg,  and  116 
fouth-well  of  Vienna.  Lat.  47.  1 3.  N.  Ion.  14.  E. 

OBERWE'SEL.  See  Wesel. 

OBES'E,  adj.  '[obej'us,  Lat.]  Fat ;  loaden  with  fleffi.-— 
The  author’s  counfel  runs  upon  his  corpulency,  juft  as 
one  faid  of  an  over -obefe  priell,  that  he  was  an  Arminian. 
Grant,  quoth  a  fe'cond,  that  he  be  an  Arminian ;  I’ll  fwear 
he  is  the  greateft  that  ever  I  law.  Gaytan  on  D.  Quiz.  1654. 

OBES'ITY,  J'.  Morbid  fatnefs ;  incumbrance  of  fleffi. — * 
On  thefe  many  difeafes  depend;  as  on  the  llraitnefs  of  the 
cheft,  a  phthifis ;  on  the  largenefs  of  the  veins,  an  atro¬ 
phy  ;  on  their  fmallnefs,  obejity.  Grew. 

To  OBEY',  v.  a.  [ obeir ,  Fr.  obedio,  Lat.]  To  pay  fub- 
miffion  to  ;  to  comply  with,  from  reverence  to  authority. 
— Let  not  fin  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  lhould 
obey  it  in  the  lulls  thereof.  Rom.  vi.  12. 

The  will  of  Heaven 

Be  done  in  this  and  all  things!  I  obey.  Shahefpeare. 

I  am  affiam’d,  that  women  are  fo  Ample 
To  feek  for  rule,  fupremacy,  and  fvvay. 

When  they  are  bound  to  lerve,  love,  and  obey.  Shahefpeare. 

It  had  formerly  fometimes  to  before  the  perfon  obeyed, 
which  Addifon  has  mentioned  as  one  of  Milton’s  lati- 
nifms  ;  but  it  is  frequent  in  old  writers  ;  when  we  bor¬ 
rowed  the  French  word,  we  borrowed  the  fyntax,  obeir 
an  roi. — He  commanded  the  trumpets  to  found;  to  which 
the  two  brave  knights  obeying,  they  performed  their 
courfes,  breaking  their  Haves.  Sidney.- — His  fervants  ye 
are,  to  whom  ye  obey.  Rom.  vi.  16. 

The  flit  bark,  obeying  to  her  mind, 

Forth  launched  quickly,  as  me  did  defire.  SpenJer. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel, 

Yet  to  their  general’s  voice  they  foon  obey'd.  Milton. 

OBEY',  a  river  of  America,  which  riles  in  the  Ten- 
nefiee  government,  and  runs  into  the  Cumberland  in  lat, 
36.  22.  N.  Ion.  85.  26.  W. 

OBEY'ER,  J\  One  who  obeys. — He  approved  himfelf 
to  be  a  religious  hearer,  judicious  obferver,  and  obfequi- 
ous  obeyer ,  of  the  word  of  his  Maker.  Price's  Sermon  on 
Prince  Henry's  Death,  1613. 

To  OBFIR'MATE,  v.  a.  [ obfirmo ,  Lat.]  To  refolve  ; 
to  harden  in  determination.  Not  in  uJe.—T hey  do  obfir- 
mate  and  make  obftinate  their  minds  for  the  conftant  f u fi¬ 
fed  ng  of  death.  Sheldon's  Miracles  of  Antichriji,  1616. 

To  OBFUS'CATE,  v.  a.  [ obfufquer ,  Fr.  of  oba.ndfv.fco, 
Lat.]  To  darken.  See  To  Offuscate.  The  Scotch  ufe 
obfujk. — If  paffion  and  prejudice  do  not  olfufeate  his  rea- 
fon  and  judgment.  Waterhous's  Apol.for  Learning. 

OBFUS'CATE,  part.  adj.  Darkened. — Which,  with  the 
mixture  of  a  terreftrial  fubftance,  is  obfujcatcj  or  made 

dark. 
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dark.  Sir  T.  Elyot's  Gov. — A  very  ohfufcate  and  obfcure 
fight.  Burton's  Anat.  of  Mel. 

OBFUSCA'TION,  J\  The  aft  of  darkening. 

Q'BI ,  f.  A  fuperditious  pradtice,  or  a  kind  of  forcery 
or  witchcraft,  prevalent  among  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica, 
and  which  has  fo  powerful  an  effedl,  as  to  bias,  in  aconfi- 
derable  degree,  their  general  conduft,  difpofitions,  and 
manners.  Mr.  B.  Edwards  has  given  a  particular.account 
of  this  pradlice,  deduced  from  the  refearches  and  detail 
of  Mr.  Long.  The  term  obeah,  or  obinh,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  derived  from  obe,  or  obi;  and  the  words  obiah  man  or 
■woman  denote  thofe  who  pradlice  obi.  The  etymology 
of  this  term  is  traced,  by  means  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  Mytho¬ 
logy,  to  ob,  or  otib,  which,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  fig- 
nified  a  ferpent.  Mofes,  by  divine  authority,  forbids  the 
Ifraelites  ever  to  inquire  of  the  demon  Ob,  tranflated  in 
our  Bible  charmer,  or  wizard;  and  the  woman  at  Endor 
is  called  Oub  or  Ob,  tranflated  Pythonifla;  and  Oubaios 
was  the  name  of  the  balililk,  or  royal  ferpent,  emblem  of 
the  fun,  and  an  ancient  oracular  deity  of  Africa.  This  is 
a  very  curious  coincidence;  and  the  term,  fuppofed  to 
be  thus  derived,  is  now  generally  ufed  in  Jamaica  to  de¬ 
note  thofe  Africans  who  in  that  ifland  pradtife  witchcraft 
or  forcery,  comprehending  alfo  the  clafs  of  perfons  called 
“  Myal-men,”  or  thofe  who,  by  means  of  a  narcotic  po¬ 
tion,  made  with  the  juice  of  an  herb,  faid  to  be  a  lpecies 
of  Solanum,  which  occafions  a  trance  or  profound  fleep  of 
a  certain  duration,  endeavour  to  convince  the  deluded 
fpedlators  of  their  power  to  reanimate  dead  bodies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  refult  of  the  inquiries  of  the  author  now 
cited,  the  profeflors  of  Obi  are,  and  always  were,  natives 
of  Africa,  and  none  other;  and  they  have  brought  the 
fcience  with  them  from  thence  to  Jamaica  ;  where  it  is  fo 
univerfally  pradlifed,  that  there  are  few  of  the  large  eftates 
pofTefTing  native  Africans,  which  have  not  one  or  more  of 
them.  The  olded  and  moll  crafty  are  thofe  who  ufually 
attradl  the  greated  devotion  and  confidence:  befides  the 
advantage  derived  from  their  hoary  heads,  and  harfn  forbid¬ 
ding  afpedl,  they  poffefs  fome  fkill  in  plants  of  the  medicinal 
and  poifonous  lpecies,  which  has  qualified  them  for  fuc- 
ceeding  in  their  impofition  on  the  weak  and  credulous. 
The  Negroes  in  general,  whether  Africans  or  Creoles, 
revere,  confult,  and  fear,  them.  To  thefe  oracles  they  re¬ 
fort,  with  the  moll  implicit  faith,  on  all  occafions,  for  the 
cure  of  dilorders,  the  obtaining  of  revenge  for  injuries  or 
infults,  the  conciliating  of  favour,  the  difcovery  and  pu- 
nilhment  of  the  thief  or  the  adulterer,  and  the-predidlion 
of  future  events.  The  trade  which  thefe  impoftors  carry 
on  is  extremely  lucrative  ;  they  manufacture  and  fell  their 
obies,  adapted  to  different  cafes,  and  at  different  prices. 
A  veil  of  myfteryis  lludioufly  thrown  over  their  incanta¬ 
tions,  to  which  they  allot  the  midnight  hours.  The  de¬ 
luded  Negroes,  who  are  unfufpedling  believers  in  their 
fupernatural  power,  become  voluntary  accomplices  in  this 
concealment;  and  the  flouted  of  them  tremble  at  the 
fight  of  the  ragged  bundle,  the  bottle,  or  the  egg-fhells, 
which  are  fluck  in  the  thatch,  or  hung  over  the  door  of  a 
hut,  or  upon  the  branch  of  a  plantain-tree,  to  deter  ma¬ 
rauders.  In  cafes  of  poifon,  the  effedls  of  it  are  by  the 
ignorant  Negroes  afcribed  wholly  to  the  potent  workings 
of  Obi.  When  a  Negro  is  robbed  of  a  fowl  ora  hog,  he 
applies  immediately  to  the  obiah  man  or  woman  ;  it  is 
then  made  known  among  his  fellow-blacks,  that  “  Obi  is 
fet”  for  the  thief ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  latter  hears  the 
dreadful  news,  his  terrified  imagination  induces  him  to 
feek  the  only  refource  that  is  left  in  the  fuperior  fkill  of 
fome  more  eminent  obiah-man  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
may  counteract  the  magical  operations  of  the  other  ;  but 
if  no  fuch  perfon  can  be  found,  he  falls  into  a  decline 
under  the  inceflant  horror  of  impending  calamities.  The 
ilighteft  painful  fenfation  in  the  head,  the  bowels,  or  any 
other  part,  as  well  as  any  cafual  lofs  or  hurt,  confirms  his 
apprehenfions  ;  and  he  believes  himfelf  to  be  the  devoted 
victim  of  an  invifible  and  irrefiflible  agency.  Sleep,  appe¬ 
tite,  and  cheerfulnefs,  forfake  him  5  his  ftrength  decays  ; 
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his  features  afTume  the  fettled  gloom  of  defpondency ;  the 
mod  naufeous  and  unwholefome  fubflance  becomes  his 
only  food ;  he  contrails  a  morbid  habit  of  body,  and  gra¬ 
dually  finks  into  the  grave.  A  Negro,  who  is  taken  ill, 
inquires  of  the  obiah-man  the  caufe  of  his  ficknefs,  whe¬ 
ther  it  will  prove  mortal  or  not,  and  how  long  it  will  be 
before  he  either  dies  or  recovers.  The  oracle  generally 
afcribes  the  diflemper  to  the  malice  of  fome  particular  per¬ 
fon,  and  advifes  to  fet  Obi  for  him  ;  but,  if  no  hopes  be 
given  of  recovery,  immediate  defpair  takes  place,  which 
no  medicine  can  remove,  and  death  is  the  certain  confe- 
quence.  As  numerous  occafions  arife  which  provoke  the 
Negroes  to  exercife  the  powers  of  Obi  againfl  each  other, 
a  confiderable  portion  of  the  annual  mortality.  amongil 
thofe  of  Jamaica  is  afcribed  to  this  fafcinating  jnifchief. 
The  Obi  is  ufually  compofed  of  a  farrago  of  materials, 
mod  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Jamaica  law,  palled' 
in  1760,  with  a  view  to  its  fuppreflion,  viz.  blood,  fea¬ 
thers,  parrots’  beaks,  dogs’  teeth,  alligators’  teeth,  broken 
bottles,  grave-dirt,  rum,  and  egg-fhells.  For  a  further 
account  of  this  fuperditious  pradlice,  fee  Edwards’s  Hid. 
of  the  Wed  Indies,  vol.  ii. 

OBI  AN',  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the- 
MidilTippi  in  lat.  35.  48.  N.  Ion.  90.  8.  W. 

OBIDOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Edremadura,  on  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  and  forms  a  bay  at  its 
mouth,  called  Lagoa  de  Obulos.  It  is  defended  by  a  flrong 
cadle  on  a  rock.  Obidos  is  thirteen  miles  ead  of  Peniche, 
and  thirty-eight  north  of  Lilbon,  Lat.  39.20.  N.  Ion.  8. 
59.  W. 

OB'JECT,  J.  [ objet ,  Fr.  objeRum,  Lat.]  That  about 
which  any  power  or  faculty  is  employed. — The  objeR  of 
true  faith  is,  either  God  himfelf,  or  the  word  of  God  ; 
God  who  is  believed  in,  and  the  word  of  God  as  the  rule 
of  faith,  or  matter  to  be  believed.  Hammond. — Truth  is 
the  objet ii  of  our  underdanding,  as  good  is  of  the  will. 
Dryden's  Dufrejhoy. 

They  are  her  farthed-reaching  indrumenf, 

Yet  they  no  beams  unto  their  objeRs  fend  ; 

But  all  the  rays  are  from  their  objeRs  lent, 

And  in  the  eyes  with  pointed  angles  end.  Davies. 
Something  prefented  to  the  fenfes  to  raife  any  aftedlion  cr 
emotion  in  the  mind.- — This  paflenger  felt  fome  degree  of 
concern  at  the  fight  of  fo  moving  an  objeR,  and  therefore 
withdrew.  Atterbury. 

Diflionour  not  your  eye 

By  throwing  it  on  any  other  objecl.  Shakejpeare. 

[In  grammar.]  Any  thing-influenced  by  fomewhat  elfe. — 
The  accufative  after  a  verb  tranlitive,  or  a  fentence  in 
room  thereof,  is  called,  by  grammarians,  the  objeR  of  the 
verb.  Clarice. 

To  OBJECT',  v.  a.  [ objecler ,  Fr.  objicio,  objeRum,  Lat.] 
To  oppofe  ;  to  prefent  in  oppofition  : 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 

The  mid  objeRed,  and  condens’d  the  fkies.  Pops. 

To  propofe  as  a  charge  criminal ;  or  a  reafon  adverfe  ;  of¬ 
ten  with  to  or  againft. — Men  in  all  deliberations  find  eafe 
to  be  of  the  negative  fide,  and  a  fie  61.  a  credit  to  objeR  and 
foretel  difficulties;  for,  when  propofitions  are  denied, 
there  is  an  end  of  them  ;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  it  re- 
quireth  a  new  work  ;  which  falfe  point  of  wifdorn  is  the 
bane  of  bufinefs.  Bacon. — It  was  objected  againji  a  late 
painter,  that  he  drew  many  graceful  pidlures,  but  few  of 
them  were  like.  Dryden. — There  was  but  this  fingle  fault 
that  Erafmus,  though  an  enemy,  could  objeR  to  him. 
A  tterbury. 

OB'JECT,  part.  adj.  Oppofed;  prefented  in  oppofition. 
— His  mercy  is  fo  objeft  even  unto  fenfe.  A  bp.  Sandy's 
Sermons. — Flowers,  growing  fcattered  in  divers  beds,  will 
fhew  more  fo  as  that  they  be  objeR  to  view  at  once.  Bacon. 

OB'JECT-GLASS,  f.  Glafs  of  an  optical  indrument 
remotell  from  the  eye. — An  objeR-glafs  of  a  telefcope  I- 
once  mended,  by  grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and 

leaning 
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leShing  eafily  on  it  ih  the  grinding,  left  the  putty  ftiould 
fcfatch  it.  Newton's  Opticks. 

OB'JECT-PLATE,  f.  The  plate  in  an  optical  inftru- 
ritent  in  which  the  objeft  is  placed. 

OBJEC'TABLE,  adj.  That  may  he  oppofed.  The 
■word  is  now  objectionable. — It  is  as  objeCfhble  againft  all 
thofe  things,  which  either  native  beauty  or  art  afford.  Bp. 
Taylor's  Artif.  Handfom. 

OBJECTION,  f.  [Fr.  from  objeClio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
prefenting  any  thing  in  oppofition.  Criminal  charge. — I 
dare  your  word  objections.  Shake fpeare’s  Hen.  VIII. — Ad- 
verfe  argument. — There  is  ever  between  all  eftates  a  fe- 
cret  war.  I  know  well  this  fpeech  is  the  objection,  and 
riot  the  decifion  ;  and  that  it  is  after  refuted.  Bacon's  War 
with  Spain. — Fault  found. — I  have  fhown  yourverfesto 
fome,  who  have  made  that  objection  to  them.  Waljh's  Lett. 

OBJECTIONABLE,  adj.  Expofed  or  liable  to  ob- 
•jeftion. 

OBJECTIVE,  adj.  [objeCtif ,  Fr.  objeCtus,  Lat.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  objeft;  contained  in  the  objeft. — Cer¬ 
tainty,  according  to  the  fchools,  is  dillinguifhed  into  ob¬ 
jective  and  fubjeftive.  Objective  certainty  is,  when  the  pro- 
pofition  is  certainly  true  in  itfelf ;  and  fubjeftive,  when  we 
are  certain  ot  the  truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things,  the 
other  in  our  minds.  Watts's  Logieh. — Made  an  objeft  ; 
propofed  as  an  objeft  ;  redding  in  objefts. — If  this  one 
•final  1  piece  of  nature  ftill  affords  new  matter  for  our  dif- 
ccivery,  when  ftiould  we  be  able  to  fearch  out  the  vaft 
t  re  a' furies  of  objective  knowledge  that  lie  within  the  corn- 
pals  of  the  univerfe  ?  Hale's  Orig.  of  Mankind. — [In  gram¬ 
mar.]  A  cafe  which  follows  the  verb  aftive,  or  the  pre- 
polition,  anfwers  to  the  oblique  cafes  in  Latin,  and  may 
be  properly  enough  called  the  objective  cafe.  Howtli. 

OBJECTIVELY,  ado.  In  manner  of  an  objeft. — This 
may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  idea,  wdien,  fuch  as  it 
is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the  mind,  it  is  annexed,  and 
without  variation  determined  to  an  articulate  found, 
which  is  to  be  fteadily  the  fign  of  that  lame  objeft  of  the 
mind.  Locke. — In  the  ftate  of  an  objeft. — The  bafililk 
ftiould  be  deftroyed,  in  regard  he  firft  receiveth  the  rays 
of  his  antipathy  and  venomous  emiflion,  which  objectively 
move  his  fenfe.  Brown. 

OBJEC'TIVENESS,  J'.  The  ftate  of  being  an  objeft. — 
Is  there  fuch  a  motion  or  objeClivenejs  of  external  bodies, 
which  produceth  light  ?  The  faculty  of  light  is  fitted  to 
receive  that  impreflion  or  objeftivenefs,  and  that  objec- 
tivenefs  fitted  to  that  faculty.  Hale's  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

OBJECTOR,  J’.  One  who  offers  objeftions;  one  who 
raifes  difficulties. — Let  the  objeClcrs  confider,  that  thefe 
irregularities  rnuft  have  come  from  the  laws  of  mechanifm. 
Bentley. 

But  thefe  objectors  muft  the  Caufe  upbraid. 

That  has  not  mortal  mar.  immortal  made.  Blachnore. 

O'BIL,  [Heb.  one  that  weeps.]  A  man’s  name. 

OB'ILA,  a  province  of  the  interior  part  of  Africa. 

OBIO'NE,  /!  in  botany.  See  Atrirlex  Sibirica. 

O'BIT,  J\  [obit,  old  Fr.  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  obiit, 
or  obivit,  he  died.]  Funeral  folem.nity  ;  anniverfary  fer- 
vice  for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed,  on  the  day  of  bis  death. 
> — Homar,  his  fucceffor,  enlhrined  him  there;  appointed 
an  obit  and  anniverfary  for  him  there.  Mountap  it’s  App. 
to  Ccef. — In  this  chapel  of  St.  George  were  heretofore  fe- 
veral  anniverfaries  or  obits  held  and  celebrated.  Ajhmolc. 

The  obit  was  a  funeral  folemnity,  or  office  for  the  dead, 
moll  commonly  performed  while  the  corpfe  lay  in  the 
church  uninterred.  .The  anniverfary  of  any  perfon’s 
death  was  alfo  called  the  obit ;  and  to  obferve  fuch  day 
with  prayers  and  alms,  or  other  commemoration,  was 
the  “  keeping  of  the  obit.”  In  religious  houfes  they  had 
a  regifter,  wherein  they  entered  the  obits  or  obitual  days 
of  their  founders  or  benefaftors ;  which  was  thence 
termed  the  obituary.  The  tenure  of  obit  orchantry  lands 
is  taken  away  and  extindl  by  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  and  15 
Car.  II.  c.  9. 
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OBITERE'A,  one  of  the  Society  illands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  22.  40.  S.  Ion.  209. 10.  E. 

OBIT'UARY,  f.  [obituaire,  Old  Fr.]  A  lift  of  the 
dead  ;  a  regifter  of  burials. 

To  OBJUR'GATE,  v.a.  [ objurgo ,  Lat.]  To  chide;  to 
reprove. 

OBJURGA'TION,  f.  Reproof;  reprehenfion. — If  there 
be  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  come  to  pafs  by  inevi¬ 
table  neceffity,  then  what  are  all  interrogations  and  ob¬ 
jurgations,  and  reprehenfions  and  expoftulations  ?  Bram - 
hall. — Our  Saviour  replies  ffiortly  by  way  of  objurgation 
or  exprobation,  as  it  were  upbraiding  his  incredulity 
with  indignation.  KuatckbuU's  Ann.  N.  TeJi.Tr. 

OBJUR'G  ATORY,  adj.  Reprehenfory  ;  culpatory; 
chiding. — Letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  fubjeft, 
yet  commonly  they  are  either  narratory,  objurgatory,  con¬ 
dolatory,  monitory,  or  congratulatory.  Howell. — The  con¬ 
cluding  fentence  brings  backthe  whole  train  of  thoughts 
to  the  objurgatory  queftion  of  the  Piiarifees.  Paley's  Evi'd. 
of  the  C/tr.  Lid. 

OB'LAT,  or  Ob'late,/  [ obldtus ,  Lat.  offered.]  A 
fecular  perfon,  who  bellowed  himfelf  and  his  ellate  on 
fome  monaftery,  and  was  admitted  as  a  lay-brother. 

There  were  fome  of  the  oblati,  properly  called  donati, 
who  gave  their  perlons,  their  families,  and  eftefts  ;  and 
even  entered  into  a  kind  of  fervitude  themfelves,  and 
their  defeendants.  They  were  admitted  by  putting  the 
bell-rope  of  the  church  round  their  necks;  and,  as  a  mark 
of  fervitude,  a  few  pence  on  their  heads.  The  donati 
took  religious  habits,  but  different  from  thofe  of  the 
monks. 

In  the  archives  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Paul  de  Verdun  is 
a  permiilion,  given  in  1360,  to  a  man  of  that  abbey  to 
marry  a  wife  ;  on  condition,  that,  of  the  children  arifing 
from  the  marriage,  one  half  ftiould  belong  to  the  abbey, 
in  quality  of  oblati,  the  other  half  to  the  biftiop.  This 
kind  of  oblati,  are  laid  to  have  taken  their  firft  rife  in  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  earlier  times,  thofe  only  are 
called  oblati,  whom  their  parents  engaged  from  their 
infancy  to  the  monaftic  iife.  Thofe  who  embraced  it 
themfelves,  when  at  an  age  capable  of  choice,  were 
called  converts,  converfi.  The  oblati  made  no  profeffion ; 
yet  kept  the  celibate,  lived  in  obedience  to  the  fuperior, 
and  did  the  drudgery  of  the  monaftery  :  but  they  differed 
from  the  fervants  of  the  houfe,  who  were  allowed  to 
marry.  The  oblati  and  donati  were,  properly,  fervants 
by  devotion,  as  the  others  were  by  condition. 

Oblati  were  alfo,  in  France,  a  kind  of  lay-monks,  an¬ 
ciently  placed  by  the  king  in  all  the  abbeys  and  priories 
in  his  nomination  ;  to  whom  the  religious  were  obliged 
to  give  a  monk’s  allowance,  on  account  of  their  ringing 
the  bells,  and  fweeping  the  church  and  the  court. 
Thefe  offices  were  ufually  filled  with  lame  foldiers  and 
invalids,  fome  of  whom  had  penfions  on  benefices,  with¬ 
out  any  duty.  But  thefe  oblati,  with  their  penfions,  were 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids  at  Paris. 

OBLA'TA,  j'.  A  word  ufed  by  fomeauthors  to  exprefs 
a  fort  of  purging-tablet,  made  of  fine  flour  and  fugar, 
with  fome  purging  ingredients.  Oblatce  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  the  confecrated  wafers,  or  bolls,  diftributed  to  the 
communicants  in  the  mafs  or  facrament  of  the  altar;  and 
fometimes  the  cuftomary  treats  in  religious  houfes  have 
been  called  by  the  name  of  oblatw. 

OBLA'TE,  adj.  [ oblatus ,  Lat.]  Flatted  at  the  poles. 
Ufed  of  a  fpheroid. — By  gravitation  bodies  on  this  globe 
will  prefs  towards  its  centre,  though  not  exaftly  thither, 
by  reafon  of  the  oblate  fpheroidical  figure  of  the  earth, 
arifing  from  its  diurnal  rotation  about  its  axis.  Cheync's 
Phil.  Prin. 

OBLA'TION,  f  [oblation,  Fr.  oblatus,  Lat .]  An  offer¬ 
ing;  a  facrifice  ;  any  tiling  offered  as  an  aft  of  worlhip  or 
reverence. — Many  conceive  in  the  oblation  of  Jephtha’s 
daughter,  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death,  and  a 
feparation  from  the  world.  Brown. — The  will  gives 
worth  to  the  oblation,  as  to  God’s  acceptance ;  and  fets 
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the  pooreft  giver  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  richeft. 
Smith. 

Behold  the  coward,  and  the  brave, 

All  make  oblations  at  this  fhrine.  Swift. 

In  the  canon-law,  oblations  are  defined  to  be  any¬ 
thing  offered  by  godly  Chriftians  to  God,  and  the  church, 
i.  e.  to  the  priefts,  whether  they  be  movables  or  im¬ 
movables. 

Oblations  were  anciently  of  various  kinds;  viz.  ob- 
lationes  altavis,  which  the  priefts  had  for  faying  mafs ;  ob- 
lationes  defundorum,  given  by  the  laft  wills  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  church;  oblationes  mortuorum,  thofe  given 
by  the  relations  of  the  dead,  at  their  burials ;  oblationes 
panitentium ,  thofe  given  by  penitents  ;  and  oblationes  pcu- 
teaftales,  or  Whitfun-oft'erings. 

Till  the  fourth  century  the  church  had  no  fixed  reve¬ 
nues,  nor  any  other  means  of  fubfiftence  than  alms,  or 
voluntary  oblations.  Under  this  term  are  now  compre¬ 
hended  not  only  thofe  finall  cuftomary  fums  commonly 
paid  by  every  perfon  when  he  receives  the  facrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  at  Eafter,  which  in  many  places  is  2d. 
from  every- communicant,  and  in  London  ^d.  a-houfe; 
(though  it  does  not  appear  on  what  their  opinion  of  a 
groat  a-houfe  for  London  is  founded  ;)  butalfo  the  cuf¬ 
tomary  payment  for  marriages,  chriftenings,  churchings, 
and  burials.  The  four  offering-days  are  Chriftm.as, 
Eafter,  Whitfuntide,  and  the  feaft  of  the  dedication  of 
the  pariih-church.  It  hath  been  decreed,  with  regard  to 
JEaji  cr- of  dings,  that  they  are  due  of  common  right,  and 
not  by  cuftom  only  :  and  offerings  may  be  recovered  be¬ 
fore  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  by  the  fmall-ty the  aft  of  7 
and  8  Will.  cap.  6. 

To  OBLEC'TATE,  v.  a.  [ obleder ,  Fr.  oblcdo,  Lat.] 
To  delight.  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood. 

OBLECTA'TION,  /'.  Delight,  pleafure. — -A  man  that 
hath  not  experienced  the  contentments  of  innocent  piety, 
will  hardly  believe  there  are  fuch  obledations  that  can  be 
hid  in  goodnefs.  Feltham's  Ref. 

OB'LEY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Breflau. 

To  OB'LIG  ATE,  v.  a.  [obligo,  Lat.]  Tobindbycon- 
traft  or  duty. 

OBLIGA'TION,  J\  [obligatio,  from  obligo,  Lat.]  The 
binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty;  contraft. — No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  reafonable  than  that  fuch  creatures 
lhoulc!  be  under  the  obligation  of  accepting  fuch  evidence 
as  in  itfelf  isfuflicient  for  their conviftion.  Wilkins. 

No  ties  can  bind  that  from  conftraint  a  rife, 

Where  cither’s  forc’d,  all  obligation  dies.  Granville. 

An  aft  which  binds  any  man  to  fome  performance. — The 
heir  of  an  obliged  perfon  is  not  bound  to  make  reftitu- 
tion,  if  the  obligation  palled  only  by  a  perfonal  aft  ;  but, 
if  it  palled  from  his  perfon  to  his  eftate,  then  the  eftate 
paftes  with  all  its  burthen.  Bp.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Holy 
Living. — Favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to  gratitude. — 
Where  is  the  obligation  of  any  man’s  making  me  a  pre- 
fent  of  what  he  does  not  care  for  himlelf  ?  L'Ejirange. 

Obligation,  in  law,  is  an  aft  whereby  a  perfon  en¬ 
gages,  or  binds  himlelf,  oris  bound  by  another,  to  do 
fomething;  as  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  to  be  furety,  or 
the  like.  The  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  a  kind 
of  obligation  to  pay  it. 

Obligation,  in  a  more  ftrift  fenfe,  denotes  a  bond  con¬ 
taining  a  penalty,  with  a  condition  annexed,  for  payment 
of  money  at  a  certain  time;  or  for  performance  of  cove¬ 
nant,  or  the  like.  A  bond  or  obligation  is  laid  to  differ 
from  a  bill,  in  that  the  latter  is  commonly  without  a  pe¬ 
nalty  and  without  condition.  Yet,  a  bill  may  be  obliga¬ 
tory.  Coke  on  Littleton,  172. 

OBLIGATORINESS,  _/".  The  ftate  or.  quality  which 
impofes  an  obligation.  Scott. 

OBLIGA'TO,  adj.  [Italian.]  A  mufical  term, fignify- 
ing  neceffary,  on  purpofe,  for  the  inftrument  named. 

You  XVII.  No.  1183. 
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OBLIGATORY,  adj.  Impofing  an  obligation  ;  bind¬ 
ing  ;  coercive  :  with  to  or  on. — And.  concerning  the  law- 
fulnefs,  not  only  permiflively,  but  whether  it  be  not  obli¬ 
gatory  to  Chriftian  princes  and  ftates.  Bacon. — A  people 
long  ufed  to  hardlliips,  look  upon  themfelves  as  creatures 
at  mercy,  and  that  all  impofitions  laid  on  them  by  a 
ftronger  hand  are  legal  and  obligatory.  Swift. — If  this 
patent  is  obligatory  on  them,  it  is  contrary  to  adds  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  therefore  void.  Swift. 

To  OBLI'GE,  v.a.  [obliger,  Fr.  obligo,  Lat.]  To  bind; 
to  impofe  obligation  ;  to  compel  to  fomething. — Religion 
obliges  men  to  the  praftice  of  thole  virtues  which  con¬ 
duce  to  the  prefervation  of  our  health.  Tillotjon.—  The 
law  muff  ob lige  in  all  precepts,  or  in  none.  If  it  oblige 
in  all;  all  are  to  be  obeyed  ;  if  it  oblige  in  none,  it  has  no 
longer  the  authority  of  a  law.  Rogers. — To  indebt;  to 
lay  obligations  of  gratitude. — To  thtife  hills  we  are 
obliged  for  all  our  metals,  and  with  them  for  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  ahd  comforts  of  life.  Bentley. 

Thefe  truths  are  not  the  produft  of  thy  mind, 

But  dropt  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind  : 

Reveal’d  religion  firft  inform’d  thy  fight, 

And  reafon  law  not,  till  faith  fprungthe  light. 

Thus  man  by  his  own  ftrength  to  heaven  would  foar, 

And  w'ould  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more.  Dry  den.. 
To  pleafe  ;  to  gratify. — A  great  man  gets  more  by  obliging 
his  inferior,  than  by  difdaining  him;  as  a  man  has  a 
greater  advantage  by  fowing  and  drelfing  his  ground, 
than  he  can  have  by  trampling  upon  it.  South.— f Some 
natures  are  fo  four  and  lo  ungrateful,  that  they  are  never 
to  be  obliged.  L'Ejirange. 

Happy  the  people,  who  preferve  their  honour 

By  the  fame  duties  that  oblige  their  prince.  Addifon. 

OBLIGE'E,  f.  The  perfon  to  whom  another,  called 
the  obligor,  is  bound  by  a  legal  and  written  contraft. — 
The  bond  had  been  taken  in  the  obligee's  own  name,  and 
not  in  the  king’s.  Sanderfon s  Cafes  of  Confcience. 

OBLI'GEMENT,  J'.  Obligation. — I  will  not  refill, 
whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement,  that 
you  lay  upon  it.  Milton. 

Let  this  fair  princefs  but  one  minute  ftay, 

A  look  from  her  will  your  obligements  pay.  Dryden . 

OBLI'GER,  f.  That  which  impofes  obligation. — It  is 
the  natural  property  of  the  fame  heart  to  be  a  gentle  in¬ 
terpreter,  which  is  fo  noble  an  obliger.  Wotton's  Rem. 
—One  who  binds  by  contraft. 

OBLI'GING,  adj.  Civil;  complaifant ;  refpeftful ; 
engaging. — Nothing  could  be  more  obliging  and  refpeft¬ 
ful  than  the  lion’s  letter  was,  in  appearance  ;  but  there 
was  death  in  the  true  intent.  L'Eftrange. 

Obliging  creatures  !  make  me  fee 
All  that  difgrac’d  my  betters  met  in  me.  Pope. 

Obligatory  ;  binding. — Suppofe  a  monarch,  who  hath  a 
fupreme  nomothetical  power  to  make  a  law,  and,  when, 
it  is  made  and  written,  Ihould  lay  it  up  in  “  archivis  im¬ 
perii,”  fo  that  it  be  not  known  nor  publifhed  tohisfub- 
jefts  ;  it  is  manifeft  that  fuch  a  law'  neither  is  nor  can  be 
obliging  till  he  takes  care  for  the  publilhing  of  it.  Bp. 
Barlow's  Remains. 

OBLI'GINGLY,  adv.  Civilly  ;  complaifantly.— Euge- 
nius  informs  me  very  obligingly,  that  he  never  thought  lie 
Ihould  have  difliked  any  pafiage  in  my  paper.  Addifon. 

I  fee  her  tafte  each  naufeous  draught, 

And  fo  obligingly  am  caught ; 

I  blefs  the  hand  from  whence  they  came. 

Nor  dare  diftort  my  face  for  lhame.  Swift. 

OBLI'GINGNESS,  f  Obligation  ;  force. — Thofe  legal 
inftitutions  did  confequently  let  a  period  to  the  obliging - 
nejs  of  thofe  inftitutions.  Hammond. — Civility;  coinpiai- 
fance. — His  behaviour  was  with  fuch  condelcenlion  and 
obligingnefs  to  the  meanelt  of  his  clergy,  as  to  know  and 
5  A  be 
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be  known  to  moll  of  them.  Walton's  Life  of  Bp.  San¬ 
der  fun. 

OBLIGOR',  [a  law  term.]  He  that  binds  himfelf  by 
contra6l. — An  obligation,  or  bond,  is  a  deed  whereby  the 
obligor  obliges  himfelf,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adnii- 
niftrators,  to  pay'a  certain  fum  of  money  to  another  at  a 
dav  appointed.  Black/lone. 

To  OBLIG'URATE,  v  n.  [from  the  Lat.  oUigutio.] 
To  fpend  all  on  the  belly.  Bailey. 

OBLIMA'TION,  f  [from  the  Lat.  oh,  again!!,  and 
linio,  to  fmear.]  The  aft  o!  daubing  over  3  the  aft  o! 
plaftering.  Bailey. 

OBLIQUA'TION,  f.  [ obliquatio ,  from  obliquo,  Lat.] 
Declination  from  ftraightnefs  or  perpendicularity  ;  obli¬ 
quity. — The  change  made  by  the  obliquation  of  the  eyes, 
is  lead  in  colours  of  the  denfeft  than  in  thin  fubftances. 
Newton's  Optics. 

OBLI'QUE,  aclj.  [Fr.  obliquns ,  Lat.]  Not  direft;  not 
perpendicular  ;  not  parallel. — If  found  be  flopped  and  re- 
percufled,  it  cometh  about  on  the  other  fide  in  an  oblique 
line.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

One  by  bis  view 

Mought  deem  him  born  with  ill-difpofed  {kies, 

When  oblique  Saturn  fat  in  the  houfe  of  agonies.  Spenfer. 

Bavaria’s  flars  nmll  be  accus’d,  which  {hone, 

That  fatal  day  the  mighty  work  was  done, 

With  rays  oblique  upon  the  Gallick  fun.  Prior. 

Not  direft:;  indireft ;  by  a  fide-glance  : 

Has  he  given  the  lie 

In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  femicircle, 

Or  direft  parallel  ;  you  muft  challenge  him.  Shaltefpeare. 
[In  grammar.]  Any  cafe  in  nouns  except  the  nominative. 

OBLI'QUELY,  adv.  Notdireftly;  not  perpendicularly. 
— Of  meridian  altitude  it  hath  but  twenty-three  degrees, 
fo  that  it  plays  but  obliquely  upon  us,  and  as  the  fun  doth 
about  the  twenty-third  of  January.  Brown. 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 

The  fun  obliquely  {hoots  his  burning  ray.  Pope. 

Not  in  the  immediate  or  dire  ft  meaning. — His  difcourfe 
tends  obliquely  to  the  detrafting  from  others,  or  the  extol¬ 
ling  of  himfelf.  Addifons  Spectator, 

OBLI'QUENESS,  or  Obliquity,  f.  Deviation  from 
phyfical  reftitude  3  deviation  from  parallelifm,  or  per¬ 
pendicularity  : 

Which  elfe  to  feveral  fpheres  thou  muft  afcribe, 

Mov’d  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities.  Milton. 

Deviation  from  moral  reftitude. — There  is  in  reftitude, 
beauty;  as  contrariwife  in  obliquity ,  deformity.  Hooker. 
— For  a  rational  creature  to  conform  himfelf  to  the  will 
of  God  in  all  things,  carries  in  it  a  rational  reftitude  or 
goodnefs;  and  to  difobey  or  oppofe  his  will  in  any  thing, 
imports  a  moral  obliquity.  South. 

OBLIQ'UID,  adj.  [a  word  which  feems  coined  by 
Spenfer  to  fuit  his  verfe.]  Oblique  : 

Befides,  that  power  and  virtue  which  yefpake 
Is  checkt  and  changed  from  his  nature  trew, 

By  other’s  oppofition  or  obliquid  view.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  OBLITERATE,  v.u.  [ oblite.ro ,  of  ob  and  litera, 
Lat.]  To  efface  any  thing  written.  To  wear  out;  to  de- 
ftroy  ;  to  efface. — Wars  and  defolations  obliterate  many 
ancient  monuments.  Hale's  Orig.  of  Mankind. — Let  men 
confider  themfelves  as  enfnared  in  that  unhappy  contraft 
which  has  rendered  them  part  of  the  devil’s  pofleffion, 
and  contrive  how  they  may  obliterate  that  reproach,  arid 
difentangle  their  mortgaged  fouls.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

OBLITERATION,  f.  Effacement ;  extinftion. — 
Confidering  the  cafualties  of  wars,  tranfmigrations,  ef- 
pecially  that  of  the  general  flood,  there  might  probably 
bean  obliteration  of  all  thofe  monuments  of  antiquity 
that  ages  precedent  at  fome  time  have  yielded.  Ilalc's 
Orig.  of  Mankind. 
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OBLIV'IAL,  adj.  Caufmg  oblivion,  tending  to  forget- 
fulnefs.  Bailey. 

OBLIV'ION,  f.  [old  Fr.  from  oblivio,  Lat.]  Forgetful- 
nefs  ;  ceffation  from  remembrance.— Knowledge  is  made 
by  oblivion,  and  to  purchafe  a  clear  and  warrantable  body 
or  truth,  we  muft  forget  and  part  with  much  we  know. 
Brown. — Can  they  imagine,  that  God  has  therefore  for¬ 
got  their  fins,  becaufe  they  are  not  willing  to  remember 
them  ?  or  will  they  meafurehis  pardon  by  their  own  obli¬ 
vion?  South. 

Water-drops  have  worn  the  ftones  of  Troy, 

And  blind  oblivion  fwallow’d  cities  up, 

And  mighty  dates  charafterlefs  are  grated 
To  dufty  nothing.  Shakejpeare's  Trail,  and  Crcff. 

Amnefty ;  general  pardon  of  crimes  in  a  ftate. — By  the 
aft  of  oblivion,  all  offences  againft  the  crown,  and  all  par¬ 
ticular  trefpafles  between  fubjeft  and  fubjeft,  were  par¬ 
doned,  remitted,  and  utterly  extinguished.  Davies. 

OBLIV'IOUS,  adj.  Caufing  forgetfulnefs. — Behold  the 
wonders  of  th’  oblivious  lake  !  Pope. 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

And  with  fome  fweet  oblivious  antidote 

Cleanfe  the  lluff’d  bofom.  Shakejpeare's  Macbeth. 

Forgetful. — There  was  never  thing  that  repented  me 
more  that  ever  I  did,  than  doth  the  remembrance  of 
my  great  and  mo  ft  oblivious  negligence.  Cavendijhfs Life  of 
Wolfey. 

OBIZES'ZTI,  a  town  of  Walachia  forty  miles  eaft  of 
Buchareft. 

OBLOCU'TION,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  ob,  againft,  and  lo- 
quor,  to  fpeak.]  Obloquy,  ill  report. 

OBLOC'UTOR,  f.  [Latin.]  A  gainfayer.  Not  in  life. — 
There  be  dy verle  oblocutors,  which  ,  by  report  of  hisene- 
myes,  faye  that  he  would  never  have  fet  forth  fuch  thinges 
as  he  promyfed.  Bale's  Pref.  to  Leland's  Itinerary. 

OB'LONG,  adj.  [Fr.  oblongus,  Lat.]  Longer  than 
broad  ;  the  fame  with  a  reftangle  parallelogram,  whofe 
fides  are  unequal.  Harris. — The  belt  figure  of  a  garden  I 
efteem  an  oblong  upon  a  defcent.  Temple's  Mijcell. 

OB'LONG,  /.'  [from  the  adj.']  A  parallelogram. 

OB'LONGLY,  adv.  In  an  oblong  form. — The  furface 
of  the  temperate  climates  is  larger  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  the  globe  of  our  earth  or  of  the  planets  been 
either  fpherical,  or  oblongly  fpheroidical.  Cheyne. 

OB'LONGNF.SS,  J\  The  ftate  of  beingoblong. 

OBLO'QUIOUS,  adj.  [from  obloquy.']  Reproachful. — 
Emulations  which  are  apt  to  rife  and  vent  in  obloquious 
acrimony.  Natation's  Fragm.  Regal. 

OB'LOQUY,  f.  [ obloquor ,  Lat.]  Cenforious  fpeech  ; 
blame;  fiander;  reproach. — Shall  names  that  made  your 
city  the  glory  of  the  earth,  be  mentioned  with  obloquy 
and  detradlion  ?  Addifon. — Every  age  might  perhaps  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  two  true  genius’s,  if  they  were  not  funk  un¬ 
der  the  cenfure  and  obloquy  of  plodding,  fervile,  imitating, 
pedants.  Swift. 

Canft  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 

The  juft  decree  of  God,  pronounc’d  and  {‘worn.  Milton. 

Caufe  of  reproach  5  difgrace.  Not  proper. 

My  chaftity’s  the  jewel  of  our  houfe, 

Bequeathed  down  from  many  anceftors  ; 

Which  were  the  greateft  obloquy  i’  the  world 

In  me  to  lofe.  Shakejpeare's  All's  Well. 

OBLUCTA'TION,  f.  [from  obluElor ,  Lat.  to  ftruggle 
againft.]  Oppofition  ;  refiltance. — He  hath  not  the  com¬ 
mand  of  himfelf,  to  ufe  that  artificial  obluttatiun,  and  fa¬ 
cing  out  of  the  matter,  which  he  doth  at  other  times. 
Father  by' s  Atheom. 

OBMUTES'CENCE,  f  [from  obmntefco,  Lat.]  Lofs  of 
fpeech. — A  vehement  fear  often  produceth  obmutejcence. 
Brown. — Obfervation  of  filence. — Compare  Chriftianity, 
as  it  came  from  Ch rift,  with  the  fame  religion  after  it  fell 
into  other  hands  5  with  the  extravagant  merit  very  fioon 
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afcribed  to  celibacy,  Solitude,  voluntary  poverty;  with 
the  rigours  of  an  afcetic,  and  the  vows  of  a  monadic, 
life;  the  hair-fhirt,  the. watchings,  the  midnight  prayers, 
the  obmutefccnce,  the  gloom  and  mortification,  of  religious 
orders,  and  of  thofe  who  afpired  to  religious  perfe&ion. 
Palsy's  Ev.  of  the  Chr.  Eel. 

OBNOX'IOUS,  adj.  [ obnoxius ,  Lat.]  Subject. — I  pro¬ 
pound  a  charafter  of  juflice  in  a  middle  form,  between 
the  fpeculative  difcourfes  of  philofophers,  and  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied  and  obnoxious  to  their 
particular  laws.  Bacon's  Holy  War. — Liable  to  punifh- 
ment. — We  know  ourfelves  obnoxious  to  God’s  Severe  juf- 
tice,  and  that  he  is  a  God  of  mercy;  and,  that  we  might 
not  have  the  lead  fufpicion  of  his  willingnefs  to  forgive, 
he  hath  fent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  by  his 
difmal  bufferings  and  curbed  death  to  expiateouroffences. 
Calamy. 

All  are  obnoxious ;  and  this  faulty  land, 

Like  fainting  Hefter,  does  before  you  (land. 

Watching  your  fceptre.  Waller. 

Reprehenfible,  not  of  found  reputation. — Conceiving  it 
mod  reasonable  to  Search  for  primitive  truth  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  writers,  and  not  to  fuffer  his  underftanding  to 
be  prepoffelt  by  the  contrived  and  interefted  Schemes  of 
modern,  and  withal  obnoxious,  authors.  Fell. — Liable; 
expofed. — Long  hoftility  had  made  their  frienfhip  weak 
in  itfelf,  and  more  obnoxious  to  jealoufies  and  diftrufts. 
Hayward. 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Defcend  to  ?  Who  afpires,  muff  down  as  low 
As  high  he  Soar’d  ;  obnoxious,  firftorlaft. 

To  baSeft  things.  Milton. 

OBNOX'IOUSNESS,  f.  Subjection;  liableneSs  to  pu- 
nifliment. — Men,  by  incurring  guilt  and  being  expofed 
to  vengeance,  are  Subject  to  relileSs  Sears,  and  dinging 
remorfes  of  conscience ;  nor  can  they  be  exempted  from 
Such  obnoxioufncfs  otherwise  than  by  the  free  grace  and 
mercy  of  God.  Barrow  on  the  Forgivencfs  of  Sins. 

OBNOX'IOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  ltate  of  Subjection  ;  in 
the  State  of  one  liable  to  punifhment. 

To  OBNU'BILATE,  v.  a.  [ obnubilo ,  Lat.]  To  cloud  ; 
to  obfcure. — As  a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  Sun, 
and  intercepts  his  beams  and  light ;  So  doth  this  melan¬ 
choly  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind.  Burton's  Anat,  of  Mel. 

But  corporal  life  doth  So  obnubilate 

Our  inward  eyes,  that  they  be  nothing  bright.  More. 

OBNUBILA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  making  obfcure. — 
Let  others  glory  in  their  triumphs  and  trophies,  in  their 
obnubilation  of  bodies  corufcant ;  that  they  have  brought 
fear  upon  champions.  V/aterhous's  Apol.  for  Learning.  • 

To  OBNUN'CIATE,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  ob,  againlt,  and 
nuncio,  to  Snow.]  To  foretel  Some  unfortunate  event. 
Cole. 

OBNUNCIA'TION,  f.  The  a£l  of  diffolving  an  aflem- 
bly  on  prefumption  of  ill  Succefs.  Cole. 

O'BOCZ,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw:  fifteen 
miles  north-north-w'eft  of  Kalifch. 

OBODOW'KA,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Braclaw  :  twenty-eight  miles  South  of  Bra- 
claw. 

OBOIAN',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Kirfk.  Lat.  51.10.  N.  Ion.  35.  54.  E. 

OBOLA'RIA,yi  [from  ololus,  a  Small  coin  ;  the  brae- 
teal  leaves  being  round  like  a  piece  of  money.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  perfonatse,  (pediculares,  Juff.)  Generic  cha¬ 
racters —  Calyx:  none,  except  two  tirades.  Corolla: 
or.e-petalled,  unequal :  tube  bell-lhaped,  ventricofe,  per¬ 
vious  :  border  four-cleft,  Spreading  a  little;  Segments 
Snorter  than  the  tube,  bifid,  a  little  unequally  lacinated. 
Stamina  :  filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  from  the  flits  of  the 
corolla,  the  neared  a  little  longer;  antherae  Small.  Piftil- 
lum :  germ  ovate,  eomprefied  ;  ltyle  fubcylir.dric,  the. 
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length  of  the  damens ;  digma  bifid,  thickifh,  permanent. 
Pericarpium ;  capfule  fubovate,  comprefled,  ventricofe, 
one-celled,  two-valved,  with  the  partition  contrary.  Seeds 
numerous,  Small,  like  meal. — Efential  Character.  Calyx 
two-leaved,  (or  none  except  two  braCtes  ;)  corolla  four- 
cleft,  bell-fhaped  ;  damina  from  the  flits  of  the  corolla  ; 
cap(ule  one-celled,  two  valved,  many-feeded. 

Obolaria  Virginica,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Stem  Simple. 
Leaves  oppofite,  the  upper  ones  purple  on  the  outfide. 
Flowers  in  terminating  Spikes,  cludered  at  the  top,  pale 
red.  It  has  the  habit  of  Orobanche,  and  is  allied  to 
that  genus.  Native  of  Virginia  ;  flowers  in  April. 

OBO'LARIA,  f.  in  botany.  Siegelbeck  had  chofen 
this  lame  appellation  for  another  plant  with  rounded 
leaves,  now  become  far  more  famous  by  another  name, 
Linn/ea,  which  See. 

OB'OLUS,  f.  An  ancient  coin  of  Athens.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Medal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  806,  7. 

Obolus  was  alfo  ufed,  among  our  ancedors,  for  half 
a  noble  or  florin  ;  where  the  noble  was  effeemed  as  the 
penny,  and  its  quarter  part  a  farthing.  In  effeCt,  in  the 
old  hidories  and  accounts  of  coins,  we  are  to  underhand 
by  the  word  denarius,  the  whole  coin,  be  it  angel,  rial,  &c. 
by  the  obolus ,  its  half ;  and  by  quadrans,  its  fourth  part. 

Obolus, in  medicine,  is  ufed  for  a  weightof  ten  grains, 
or  half  a  Scruple.  Du  Cange  (ays  the  obolus  weighs  three 
carats,  or  four  grains  of  wheat;  others  divide  it  into  fix 
areolae,  and  the  areola  into  Seven  minutes;  others  into 
three  filiqute,  each  filiqua  intofourgrains,  and  each  grain 
into  a  lentil  and  a  half.  Among  the  Sicilians,  obolus  al¬ 
fo  denoted  a  weight  of  a  pound.  Chambers. 

OBOL'LAH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  near  Baflfora,  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  on  the  Tigris.  It  is  not  large,  but 
flrongand  well  peopled;  and  the  Situation  is  effeemed  one 
of  the  mod  charming  in  Perfia. 

OBO'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afluria  :  twenty-four 
miles  wed  of  Oviedo. 

OBOR'KOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Belcz  :  twelve  miles  north-north-wed  of  Belcz. 

OBORNI'KI,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw:  twenty 
miles  from  Pofen. 

OBOR'NOI,  a  cape  on  the  coafl  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Archangel,  in  the  Frozen  Sea  :  zoo  miles 
fouth-eafl  of  Kola.  Lat.  67.  50.  N.  Ion.  40.  34.  E. 

O'BOTH,  an  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wil- 
dernefs.  From  Punon  they  went  to  Oboth,  and  from 
Oboth  to  Ije-abarim;  (Numb.  xxi.  10.  pcxxiii.43.)  Pto¬ 
lemy  fpeaks  of  a  city  called  Oboda,  or  Eboda,  in  Arabia 
Petrsea,  which  is  the  Same  as  Oboth.  Pliny  and  the  geo¬ 
grapher  Stephanus  mention  it  alfo.  Stephanus  makes  it 
belong  to  the  Nabathaeans,  and  Pliny  to  the  Helmodeans, 
a  people  of  Arabia.  It  was  at  Oboth  that  they  worfliip- 
ped  the  god  Obodus,  which  Tertullian  joins  with  Dufares, 
another  god  or  king  of  this  country. 

OBO'VATE,  adj.  Obverfely  ovate ;  Spoken  of  the 
leaves  of  plants,  when  the  bafe  is  narrow  and  the  apex 
round,  like  an  ovate  leaf  in  verted,  or  like  an  egg  Standing 
on  the  Smaller  end.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii. 
p.  244. 

OBOXIN'TA,  atown  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  ofNiphon: 
twenty-two  miles  South  of  Meaco. 

O'BRA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  twenty-fix 
miles  South  of  Pofen. 

OBRA'WA,  or  Bobrawa,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Brunn  :  twenty-fix  miles  north-wed  of  Brunn. 

O'BRECHT  (Ulric),  a  learned  philologifl  and  civilian, 
was  born  in  1647,  at  Strafburg,  where  his  grandfather  had 
been  profefi'or  of  law.  His  literary  acquisitions  at  a  very 
early  age  excited  general  admiration  ;  when  he  was  only 
nineteen,  he  printed  a  “Commentary  upon  the  Somnium 
Scipionis,”  and  a  “  Diflertation  on  the  Principles  of  civil 
and  political  Wifdom.”  He  afterwards  publiflied  “  Ani- 
madverfiones  in  Diflertationes  de  Ratione  Status  in  Im- 
perio,”  which  was  an  anfwer  to  a  celebrated  work  of  that 
timeagaind  the  claims  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  The  fer- 
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vice  lie  rendered  this  houfe  by  his  work,  caufed  no  means 
to  be  neglected  for  engaging  him  in  its  interefts.  He  was 
made  profefl'or  of  law  at  Strafburg  ;  and,  by  his  induftry, 
found  time  to  compofe  various  works,  befides  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  his  office.  One  of  thel'e  was  a  “  Prodromus 
Rerum  AHaticarum,”  4to.  16B1,  being  a  (ketch  of  a  great 
work  he  meditated  upon  the  province  of  Alfatia.  After 
the  capture  of  Strafburg  by  Louis  XIV.  Obrecht,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  Lutheran,  went  to  Paris  in  1684, 
where  he  abjured  Lutheranifm  before  Bofluet,  the  grand 
converter  of  his  time,  who  complimented  him  with  the 
title  of  “an  epitome  of  all  the  fciences.”  He  was  lent 
by  his  majelty  to  Frankfort,  as  his  commiffioner  for  fup- 
porting  the  rights  of  the  princefs-eleftoral  Palatine  to 
the  inheritance  of  her  anceftors  ;  and  he  wrote  an  elabo¬ 
rate  work  entitled  “Excerpta  Hiftorica  de  Natura  Succef- 
fionis  in  Monarchia  Hifpanite,”  for  the  purpofe  of  pro¬ 
ving  the  hereditary  title  of  Philip  V.  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Exhaufted  by  his  learned  labours,  he  died  in 
1705,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Gen.  Blog. 

O'BRECHT,  or  Hobrecht  (Jacob),  the  moll:  ancient 
compofer  of  mafles,  in  correft  counter-point  of  four  parts, 
that  are  come  down  to  us.  He  was  a  Netherlander,  and 
the  mufical  preceptor  of  Erafmus.  Glareanus,  the  difci- 
ple  of  Erafmus,  fays,  that  he  had  frequently  heard  his 
.preceptor  (peak  of  Hobrecht  as  a  mulician  who  had  no 
Superior  ;and  fay,  that  he  had  fuch  a  rapid  and  wonderful 
facility  in  writing,  that  he  compofed  an  excellent  mafs  in 
one  night,  which  was  very  much  admired  by  the  learned. 
Indeed,  in  fcoring  his  mafs  Si  Dcdero,  which  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1508,  it  appears,  though  the  movements  are 
fomewhat  too  limilar  in  lubjeft,  that  the  counterpoint  is 
clean,  clear,  and  mafterly.  And  this  is  the  chief  praife 
that  is  juftly  due  to  mod  of  the  compofitions  of  the  fame 
period  ;  which,  in  other  refpefts,  fo  much  refemble  each 
other,  that  a  few  fpecimens  would  exhibit  almofl  all  tlie 
variety  of  melody  and  meafure  which  the  produftions  of 
a  whole  century  can  furniffi.  Indeed,  as  air  and  grace 
were  not  at  this  time  the  objeft  of  the  compofer’s  purluit, 
they  (liould  not  be  fought  or  expected.  Thofe,  however, 
w'ho  have  heard  modern  melody,  harmony,  and  modula¬ 
tion,  to  a  degree  of  fatiety,  and  admire  the  fugues,  ca¬ 
nons,  and  other  ingenious  contrivances,  of  the  iixteenth 
and  feventeenth  centuries,  would  have  great  pieafure  in 
the  performance  or  contemplation  of  fuch  mufic  as  this, 
which  is  become  new  by  excefs  of  antiquity.  Few  or 
none  of  the  paflages  have  been  retained  in  modern  muiic; 
and,  the  harmony  and  modulation  having  been  regulated 
by  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  or  modes,  which  have  been  fo 
long  exploded  in  this  country,  every  thing  would  be  as 
new  to  a  dilettante  of  the  prelent  age  as  if  he  now  only 
heard  mufic  for  the  firfl  time  ;  fo  that  thofe,  who  can  to¬ 
lerate  nothing  but  what  is  ancient,  and  thofe  who  are  in 
con  dan  t  fearch  of  fometliing  new,  will,  in  thefe  authors, 
find  mufic  equally  adapted  to  their  feveral  (aftes,  and  be 
likewife  furniffied  with  an  excule  for  their  faftidioufnefs. 

O'BRECKHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  the  Rhine:  nineteen  miles  ealt  of  Heidelberg,  and 
ten  north  of  Wimpfen. 

OBREP'TION,  J'.  [obreptio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  creeping 
in  with  fecrecy  or  by  furprife. — Sudden  incurfions  and  ob- 
reptiuns ,  fins  of  mere  ignorance  and  inadvertency.  Cud- 
worth. — By  the  canon-law,  a  perfon  demanding  a  benefice, 
without  expreffing  thofe  he  is  already  poflefled  of,  forfeits, 
&c.  by  obreption.  Chambers. 

OBREPTI'TIOUS,  adj.  An  appellation  given  to  let- 
ters-patent,  or  other  inftrument,  obtained  of  a  fuperior 
by  furprife,  or  by  concealing  from  hitn  the  truth,  which  was 
neceflary  to  have  been  exprefled,  in  order  to  render  it 
valid.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  (lands  oppofed  to  furrep- 
titions,  where  fome  falsehood  has  been  exprejfed,  in  order  to 
procure  it  the  more  eafily.  Obreption  annuls  the  grant, 
w  herever  found. 

OBRI'EN’s  BRID'GE,  a  fmall  town  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  Ireland,  where  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  river 
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Shannon.  Near  it  is  Montpellier,  where  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fulphurous  fpring.  This  place  is  eight  miles 
north-eall  of  Limeric. 

OBRI'NE  (Knights  of),  a  military  order  inflituted  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Conrade  duke  of  Mazovia  and 
Cujavia,  whom  fome  authors  call  alfo  duke  of  Poland. 
He  firfl:  gave  them  the  name  of  Knights  of  JeJ'us  Chrijl ;  and 
their  grand-mafter  was  Bruno.  Their  chief  end  was  to 
defend  the  country  from  the  Pruffians,  who  were  yet  ido¬ 
laters,  and  committed  great  cruelties.  Duke  Conrade 
putting  them  in  pofleffion  of  fort  Obrine,  they  hence  took 
a  new  name  5  and  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  wliat- 
ever  lands  they  conquered  from  the  Pruffians  ffiould  be 
equally  divided  with  him.  But  the  Pruffians  bLocking- 
up  the  fort,  fo  that  none  of  the  knights  could  get  out, 
the  order  became  ufelefs,  and  was  loon  fuppreffed. 

O'BRITZ,  a  town  of  Auftria,  fituated  on  the  Taya : 
fix  miles  well  of  Sonneberg. 

OBRI'ZUM,  f  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  gold.  Pliny 
fays,  that  “  they  call  the  gold  that  has  been  feveral  times 
purified  in  the  fire,  obrizum .”  Abriz,  in  Arabic  or  Per- 
fian,  lignifies  fine  gold  without  mixture,  which  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  call  obrizum. 

To  OB'ROGATE,  v.  a.  [ obrogo ,  Lat  ]  To  proclaim  a 
contrary  law  for  the  diffolution  of  the  former.  See  To 
Abrogate. 

OB'SANG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Culmbach  :  nine  miles  north-welt  of  Bayreuth. 

OBSCE'NE,  adj.  [Fr.  obfccenus,  Lat.]  ImmodeA  ;  not 
agreeable  to  chaftity  of  mind  ;  caufing  lewd  ideas. — Che- 
mos,  the  obj'cene  dread  of  Moab's  Ions.  Milton. —  Words 
that  were  once  chafte,  by  frequent  life  grow  obj'cene  and 
uncleanly.  Watts's  Logic. — Offenfive  ;  difgufting. — A  gir¬ 
dle  foul  with  greale  binds  his  obj'cene  attire.  Dryden. 

Home  as  they  went,  the  fad  difcourfe  renew’d, 

Of  the  relentlefs  dame  to  death  purfu’d, 

And  of  the  fight  obj'cene  1b  lately  view’d.  Dryden. 

Inaufpicious  ;  ill-omened. — It  is  the  Inn’s  fate,  like  your’s, 
to  be  difpleafing  to  owls  and  obj'cene  animals,  who  cannot 
bear  his  luflre.  Pope's  Letters. 

Care  fhuns  thy  walks,  as  at  the  cheerful  light 

The  groaning  gholls,  and  birds  olfcene,  take  flight.  Dryden. 

OBSCE'NELY,  adv.  In  an  impure  and  unchalle  man¬ 
ner.- — That  ail  words  which  are  written  in  the  law  ob- 
J'cenely,  mull  be  changed  to  more  civil  words.  Milton's 
Apol.  for  Smettymnuus. —  Expofed  obj'cenely,  naked  and 
alieep.  Dry  den's  Hind  and  Panther. 

OBSCE'NENESS,  or  Obscen'ity,  f.  Impurity  of 
thought  or  language;  unchaflity;  lewdnefs. — Mr.  Cow¬ 
ley  alferts  plainly,  that  obj'ccnity  has  no  place  in  wit. 
Dryden. — Thole  fables  were  tempered  with  the  Italian 
feverity,  and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or  obj'cenenefs. 
Dryden. 

Thou’rt  wickedly  devout. 

In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day. 

To  walh  the  objcenities  of  night  away.  Dryden. 

No  pardon  vile  obj'cenity  (liould  find, 

Tho’  wit  and  art  confpire  to  move  your  mind.  Pope. 

OBSCUR A'TION,  J~.  [ obfcuratio ,  Lat.]  The  a6l  of 
darkening.  A  ftate  of  being  darkened. — As  to  the  fun 
and  moon,  their  objuration  or  change  of  colour  happens 
commonly  before  the  eruption  of  a  fiery  mountain.  Burnet. 

JhBSCU'R E,  adj.  [ olj'curus ,  Lat.  This  word  was  for¬ 
merly  accented  on  the  firfl  ly liable.]  Dark;  unen¬ 
lightened;  gloomy,  hindering  fight. — Wholo  curfeth 
his  father  and  mother,  his  lamp  lhall  be  put  out  jn 
obj'cure  darknefs.  Prov.  xx.  20. — Living  in  the  dark. — 
The  obj'cure  bird  clamour’d  the  live-long  night.  Shake - 
fpeare. —  Not  eafily- intelligible  ;  abltrule;  difficult.— I  ex¬ 
plain  fome  of  the  moll  obj'cure  paflages,  and  thofe  which 
are  moll  neceflary  to  be  underliood  ;  and  this  according 
to  the  manner  wherein  he  ufed  to  exprefs  himlelf.  Dryden . 

—Not 
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. — Not  noted;  not  obfervable. — He  fays,  that  he  is  an  obfcure 
perfon  ;  one,  I  fuppofe,  that  is  in  the  dark.  Atterbury. 

My  (hort-wing’d  Mufe  doth  haunt 
None  but  the  obfcure  corners  of  the  earth. 

Davies's  BienVenu,  1606. 
The  foldiers  murmur, 

To  fee  their  warlike  eagles  mew  their  honours 
In  obfcure  towns.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

OBSCU'RE,y:  Darknefs: 

Who  fhall  tempt  with  wand’ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom’d  infinite  abyfs, 

And  through  the  palpable  obfcure  find  out 

His  uncouth  way?  Milton. 

To  OBSCU'RE,  v.  a.  To  darken;  to  make  dark. — They 
are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Herne’s  oak,  with  obfcured 
lights  ;  which,  at  the  very  inftant  of  Falftaff’s  and  our 
meeting,  they  will  at  once  difplay  to  the  night.  Shakefpeare. 

Sudden  the  thunder  blackens  all  the  fkies. 

And  the  winds  whiffle,  and  the  furges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obfcure  the  pole.  Pope. 

To  make  lefs  vifible. — Thinking  by  this  retirement  to  ob¬ 
fcure  himfelf  from  God,  he  infringed  the  omnifciency  and 
effential  ubiquity  of  his  Maker.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 
What !  muff  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  fhame  ? 

They  in  themfelves,  good  footh,  are  too  too  light. 

Why,  ’tis  an  office  of  difcovery,  love; 

And  I  ffiould  be  olfcur'd.  Shakefpeare. 

To  make  lefs  intelligible. — By  private  confent  it  hath  been 
ufed  in  dangerous  times  to  obfcure  writing,  and  make  it 
hard  to  be  read  by  others  not  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
trigue.  Holder. — There  is  fcarce  any  duty  which  has  been 
fo  obfcured  by  the  writings  of  learned  men,  as  this.  Wake. 
To  make  lefs  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illultrious  : 

Think’ff  thou,  vain  fpirit,  thy  glories  are  the  fame. 

And  feeff  not  fin  olf cures  thy  godlike  frame  ? 

I  know  thee  now  by  thy  ungrateful  pride. 

That  fhews  me  what  thy  faded  looks  did  hide.  Dryden. 
To  conceal;  to  make  unknown  : 

O  might  I  here 

In  folitude  live  favage,  in  fome  glade 

Olfcur'd,  w-here  higheft  woods,  impenetrable 

To  fun  or  (far-light,  fpread  their  umbrage  broad.  Blilton. 

OBSCU'RELY,  adv.  Not  brightly;  not  luminoufly  ; 
darkly  : 

The  lightning’s  light  is  loff ;  it  (bines  not  clear, 

But  (hoots  obfcurely  thro’night’s  Itormy  air.  May's  Lucan. 

Through  the  thick  (hades  obfcurely  might  you  fee 
Minotaurs,  cyclopfes.  Crajhaw's  SoJ'p.  d'Herocle. 

Out  of  fight;  privately;  without  notice  ;  not  confpicu- 
oufly. — After  many  years  wandering  obfcurely  through  all 
the  ifland.  Milton's  Iiifi.  of  Eng. 

Such  was  the  rife  of  this  prodigious  fire, 

Which,  in  mean  buildings  firft  obfcurely  bred, 

From  thence  did  foon  to  open  ftreets  afpire.  Dryden. 
Not  clearly;  not  plainly;  darkly  to  the  mind  : 

The  woman’s  feed  at  firft  obfcurely  told, 

Now  amplier  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord.  Milton. 

OBSCU'RENESS,  or  Obscurity,  f  Darknefs;  want 
of  light.— Lo !  a  day  of  darknefs  and  obfcurity,  tribulation 
and  anguiffi  upon  the  earth.  Ejlher  xi.  8. 

Should  Cynthia  quit  thee,  Venus,  and  each  (tar. 

It  would  not  form  one  thought  dark  as  mine  are : 

I  could  lend  them  ohjcurenefs  now,  and  fay, 

Out  of  myfelf  there  ffiould' be  no  more  day.  Donne. 
Unnoticed  (fate ;  privacy : 

You  are  not  for  obfcurity  deftgn’d  ; 

But,  like  the  fun,  muff  cheer  all  human  kind.  Dryden. 
VOL.  XVII.  No.  1183. 
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Darknefs  of  meaning. — Not  to  mention  that  olfcurenefs  that 
attends  prophetic  raptures,  there  are  divers  things  know- 
able  by  the  bare  light  of  nature,  which  yet  are  fo  uneafy 
to  be  fat  is  faCto  rily  underftood  by  our  imperfect  intellects, 
that,  let  them  be  delivered  in  the  cleareft  expreffions, 
the  notions  themfelves  will  yet  appear  obfcure.  Boyle  on 
Colours. 

To  OB’SECRATE,  v.  a.  [ obfecro ,  Lat.]  To  befeech  ; 
to  in  treat.  Not  now  in  ufe. 

OBSECRATION,  f.  Intreaty;  Application.  —  That 
thefe  were  comprehended  under  the  facra,  is  manifelt, 
from  the  old  form  of  obfecration.  Stilling fleet . 

OBSE'QUENS  (Julius),  a  Latin  writer  of  an  uncertain 
age,  fuppofed  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Honorius,  wrote 
a  work  De  P rodigiis ;  from  the  fubjeCt  of  which  he  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  heathen.  It  is  an  account  of 
the  prodigies  occurring  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  fuch  as 
thofe  narrated  by  Livy,  whofe  very  words  he  frequently 
borrows.  The  earlier  part  of  this  work  is  loft  ;  and  it 
commences  with  the  confulate  of  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Laslius. 
Notwithftanding  its  trifling  and  delufive  fubjeCt,  it  has 
been  frequently  printed.  One  Conrad  Lycofthenes,  a 
corrector  of  the  prefs  at  Bafil,  added  a  fupplement  for  the 
loft  part,  which  in  fome  editions  has  been  confounded 
with  the  original ;  but  the  fupplementary  articles  were 
diftinguiffied  by  different  characters  in  that  of  Scheffer, 
Amft.  8vo.  1679.  Subfequent  editions  are  thofe  of  Hearne, 
1703;  of  Oudendorp,  1720;  and  of  Kappius  and  Erhard, 
1772.  Gen,  Biog , 

OBSE'QUENT,  adj.  [ obfequens ,  Lat.]  Obedient;  duti¬ 
ful  ;  fubmitting  to.  Not  ufed. — Unto  himfelf  he  hath  re- 
ferved  an  infinite  power  to  put  any  form  upon  any  matter  ; 
which  he  always  findeth  pliant,  and  obfequent  to  his  plea- 
fure,  even  againft  the  propriety  of  its  own  particular  na¬ 
ture.  Fotherby's  Atheom.  1622. 

OBSEQ'UIBLE,  adj.  [ obfequibilis ,  Lat.]  Obedient, 
ready  at  command.  Bailey. 

OB'SEQUIES,  J'.  [ obfeques ,  Fr.  from  objequium,  Lat. 
obedience;  ns  being  the  laft  devoirs  we  can  render  to  the 
deceafed.  Chambers.']  Funeral  rites  ;  funeral  folemnities. 
—  There  was  Dorilaus  valiantly  requiting  his  friend’s 
help,  in  a  great  battle  deprived  of  life,  his  olfequies  being 
not  more  folemnized  by  the  tears  of  his  partakers  than 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  Sidney. 

Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  doft  remain. 

Accept  this  lateft  favour  at  my  hand,  ~ 

That  living  honour’d  thee,  and,  being  dead, 

With  funeral  obfequies  adorn  thy  tomb.  Shakefpeare. 

Seldom  found  in  the  fingular. — M.  Grind  all,  in  his  late 
funeral  fermon  at  the  obfequy  of  Ferdinandus,  faieth  and 
confeffeth,  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  after  S.  Gre- 
gorie’s  time,  purgatory  went  with  full  fail.  Stapleton's 
Fort,  of  the  Faith,  1565. — In  this  laft  folemnity  of  obfequy 
unto  his  ever-honoured  fovereign  and  miftrefs,  he  was  the 
moft  eminent  perfon  of  the  whole  land,  and  principal 
mourner.  Sir  G.  Paid's  Life  of  Abp.  Whitgift. 

Or  tune  a  fong  of  victory  to  me, 

Or  to  thyfelf,  fing  thine  own  obfequy.  Crajhaw. 

OBSE'QUIOIJS, adj.  [from  cdfcquinm,  Lat.]  Obedient; 
complaint;  not  refilling. — Adore  not  fo  the  riling  fon 
that  you  forget  the  father,  who  raifed  you  to  this  height ; 
nor  be  you  lb  obfequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  juft 
caufe  to  the  fon  to  fufpeCt  that  you  negleCt  him.  Bacon's 
Advice  to  Villiers. — A  genial  cheriffiing  heat  aCts  fo  upon 
the  fit  and  obfequious  matter,  as  to  organize  and  faffiion  it 

according  to  the  exigences  of  its  own  nature.  Boyle. _ 

The  vote  of  an  affembly,  which  we  cannot  reconcile  to 
public  good,  has  been  conceived  in  a  private  brain,  after¬ 
wards  fupported  by  an  obfequious  party.  Swift. 

At  his  command  the  up-rooted  hills  retir’d 
Each  to  his  place ;  they  bear'd  his  voice,  and  went 
Obfequious .  Milton's  P.  L. 
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See  how  the  obfeqnious  wind  and  liquid  air 
The  Theban  Iwan  does  upward  bear.  Cowley. 

His  fervants  weeping, 

Obfeqnious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.  Addifm's  Cato. 
In  Shakefpeare  it  feems  to  fignify,  funereal ;  fuch  as  the 
rites  of  funerals  require  : 

Your  father  loft  a  father  ; 

That  father  his;  and  the  furvivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  fome  term. 

To  do  obfeqnious  forrow.  Hamlet. 

OBSE'QUIOUSLY,  adv.  Obediently ;  with  compliance. 
■ — We  cannot  reafonably  expeft,  that  any  onfe  fhould  rea¬ 
dily  and  obfeqnioufty  quit  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace 
ours  with  a  blind  refignation.  Locke. 

They  rife,  and  with  refpeftful  awe, 

At  the  word  given,  obfequioujly  withdraw.  Dry  den. 

In  Shakefpeare  it  fignifies,  with  funeral  rites;  with  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  dead  : 

I  a  while  obfequioujly  lament 

The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancafter.  Richard  III. 

OBSE'QUIOUSNESS,  f.  Obedience  ;  compliance. — No 
lefs  famous  for  her  liberty  than  obfequioufnefs  towards  her 
hulband.  Bacon's  Hift.  of  Life  and  Death. — An  heart  of 
ft  ngnlar  obfequioijhefs  towards  your  father.  IVotlou's  Paneg. 
to  K.  Charles  I.  * 

OB'SEQUY,  f.  Funeral  ceremony.  See  Obsequies. — 
Obfequioufnefs  ;  compliance.  Natinvfe: 

Sway’d  by  ftrong  necefiity,  ' 

I  am  enforc’d  to  eat  my  careful  bread 

With  too  much  obfequy.  Ben  Jonfon's  Fox. 

OBSERA'TION,  /  [from  the  Lat.  ob,  againft,  and  fera, 
a  bolt.]  The  aft  of  fecuring  with  a  bolt  or  lock.  Bailey. 

OBSER'VABLE,  adj.  [from  obfervo,  Lat.]  Remark¬ 
able;  eminent;  fuch  as  may  deferve  notice. — They  do 
bury  their  dead  with  obfervable  ceremonies.  Abbot. — Thefe 
proprieties  affixed  unto  bodies  from  confiderations  de¬ 
duced  from  eaft,  weft,  or  thofe  obfervable  points  of  the 
fphere,  will  notbejuftified  from  fuch  foundations.  Brown. 
— I  took  a  juft  account  of  every  obfervable  circumftance  of 
the  earth,  ftone,  metal,  or  other  matter,  from  the  furface 
quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  entered  it  care¬ 
fully  into  a  journal.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hift. — The  great 
and  more  obfervable  occafions  of  exercifing  our  courage, 
occur  but  feldom.  Rogers. 

OBSER'VABLE,/.  Obfervation;  that  which  has  been 
obferved,  or  which  merits  obfervation  or  notice. — Obfer- 
vables  upon  a  monftrous  Head.  Obfervables  in  the  Body 
of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  i. 

OBSER'VABLENESS,  /  [from  obfervable.']  The  ftate 
of  being  obfervable. 

OBSERVABLY,  ado.  [from  obfervable.]  In  a  manner 
worthy  of  note. — It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a 
clear  Iky,  as  is  obfervably  recorded  in  fome  hiftories. 
Brown's  Vulg.  Err. 

OBSERVANCE,/  [Fr.  olfervo,  Lat.]  Refpeft;  cere¬ 
monial  reverence  : 

Arcite  left  his  bed,  refolv’d  to  pay 

Otfervance  to  the  month  of  merry  May.  Dryden. 

Religious  rite. — Some  reprefent  to  themfelves  the  whole 
of  religion  as  confifting  in  a  few'  eafy  olfervances,  and 
never  lay  the  leaft  reftraint  on  the  bufinefs  or  diverfions 
of  f his  life.  Rogers. — Attentive  praftice. — If  the  divine 
laws  were  propofed  to  our  obfervance,  with  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  the  advantages  attending  it,  they  would  be  little 
more  than  an  advice.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Love  rigid  honefty, 

And  ftrift  obfervance  of  impartial  laws.  Rofcommon. 
Rule  of  praftice.  —  There  are  other  ftrift  observances. 
Shahefpearc's  Love's  Labour  lojl. — Careful  obedience. — We 
muft  attend  our  Creator  in  all  thofe  ordinances,  which  he 
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has  preferibed  to  the  obfervance  of  his  church.  Rogers. — 
Obfervation  ;  attention. — There  can  be  no  obfervation  or 
experience  of  greater  certainty,  as  to  the  increafe  of  man¬ 
kind,  than  the  ftrift  and  vigilant  obfervance  of  the  calcula¬ 
tions  and  regifters  of  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths.  Hale's 
Orig.  of  Mankind. — Obedient  regard;  reverential  atten¬ 
tion. — Having  had  fuch  experience  of  his  fidelity  and  ob¬ 
fervance  abroad,  he  found  himfeif  engaged  in  honour  to 
fupport  him.  Wolton. 

Observance  is  particularly  underftood,  in  a  monadic 
fenfe,  of  a  community  of  religious  who  are  bound  to  the 
perpetual  obfervation  of  the  fame  rule.  The  Cordeliers 
denominated  themfelves,  Religious  of  the  Obfervance. 
Thofe  Francifcans  are  called  Brethren  of  the  Obfervance, 
who  religioufly  obferve  the  primitive  laws  and  inftitutiori 
of  their  founder,  in  oppofition  to  Conventuals.  Among 
the  Bernardines,  there  are  monks  of  the  J'tricl  obfervance , 
who  eat  nothing  but  fifth  Chambers. 

OBSERVANCY,  /  Attention: 

We  muft  think,  men  are  not  gods  ;  ■ 

Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obfervancy 

As  fits  the  bridal.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

OBSERVAN'DA,  /  pi.  [Latin.]  Things  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved.— The  ilfues  of  my  obfervanda  begin  to  grow  too 
large  for  the  receipts.  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

OBSER'VANT,  adj.  Jthfervans,  Lat.]  Attentive  [dili¬ 
gent  ;  watchful. — Thefe  writers,  which  gave  themfelves 
to  follow  and  imitate  others,  were  olfemaiut  feftators  of 
thofe  mailers  they  admired.  Raleigh's  Hift.  of  the  World. 
Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  ohfervant  ftray’d  ; 

Their  manners  noted,  and  their  Hates  furvey’d.  Pope. 
Obedient ;  refpeftful  :  with  of. — We  are  told  how  objir- 
vant  Alexander  was  of  his  mailer  Ariftotle.  Digby  on  the 
Soul.— Refpeftfully  attentive:  with  of: 

She  now,  ohfervant  of  the  parting  ray, 

Eyes  the  calm  fun-let  of  thy  various  day.  Pope. 

Meanly  dutiful;  fubmiffive. — How  could  the  molt  bafe 
men  attain  to  honour  but  by  fuch  an  obfervUnt  flavilh 
courfe.  Raleigh. — An  epithet  given  to  an  order  of  Fran- 
eifean  friars  inftituted  by-Bernard. — Here  fometime  flood 
an  houfe  of  Ohfervant  Friers,  which  came  hither  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reigne  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth. 
Weever. 

OBSERVANT,  /  [This  word  has  the  accent  on  the 
firft  Fy liable  in  Shakefpeare.]  A  flavilh  attendant.  Not  in 
ife : 

Thefe  kind  of  kijaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainnefs 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 

Than  twenty  filly  ducking  obfervants 

That  ftretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shahefpearc's  Is.  Lear. 

A  diligent  obferver. — Such  obfervants  they  are  thereof, 
[of  the  law.]  Hooker's  Eve.  Pol. 

OBSERVAN'TINES,  /  in  church-hiftory,,a  particular 
order  of  Francifcans. — In  Spain  there  are  bare-footed  ob- 
Jervantines.  Chambers. 

OBSERVA'TION,  f.  [ obfervatio ,  from  obfervo.,  Lat.] 
The  aft  of  obferving,  noting,  or  remarking. — Thefe  can¬ 
not  be  infufed  by  obfervation,  becaufe  they  are  the  rules  by 
which  men  take  their  firft  apprehenfions  and  obfcrvalions  of 
things  ;  as  the  being  of  the  rule  muft  be  before  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  thing  direfted  by  it.  South. — The  rules  of 
our  praftice  are  taken  from  the  conduft  of  fuch  perfons  as 
fall  within  our  obfervation.  Rogers. — Show;  exhibition. — 
The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obfervation.  Luke. 
xvii.  20. — Notion  gained  by  obferving;  note;  remark; 
animadverfion. — In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  fhall 
find  the  greatefl  advantage  by  making  wife  ob/irvations  on 
our  conduft,  and  of  the  events  attending  it.  Watts's  Logic. 
—  Obedience ;  ritual  praftice. — He  freed  and  delivered  the 
Chriftian  church  from  the  external  objervation  and  obedi¬ 
ence  of  all  fuch  legal  precepts  as  were  not  fimply  and 
formally  moraL  White. 
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OBSERVA'TOR,./!  [obfervateur,  Fr.  from  obfervo,  Lat.] 
One  that  obferves;  a  remarker. — The  obfermtor  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  hath  given  us  the  bell;  account  ot  the 
number  that  late  plagues  have.fwept  away.  Hale's  Orig.  of 
Mankind. 

She  may  be  handfome,  yet  be  chafte,  you  fay. 

Good  obfervator,  not  fo  fall  away.  Dnjden. 

OBSER'VATORY,  /  [obfervatoire,  Fr.]  A  place  built 
for  aftronomical  obfervations — Another  was  found  near 
the  olfervatory  in  Greenwich  Park.  Woodu-ard  on  Fo  (fils. 

As  navigation  elfentially  depends  on  the  determinations 
made  in  obfervatories,  fuch  eftablifhments  have  been  con- 
fidered  of  great  national  importance,  efpecially  in  mari¬ 
time  ftates ;  and  hence  they  have  been  liberally  endowed 
by. different  governments.  Even  private  obfervatories 
have  been,  in  many  places,  eredted  at  a  confiderable  ex- 
penfe,  and  their  number  has  been  greatly  increafed  of 
late  years;  a  circumftance  which,  while  it  marks  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fcience,  does  honour  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Befides  the  important  advantages  of  improving  nautical 
aftronomy,  obfervatories  are,  in  thetnfelves,  objects  of  the 
higheft  intereft  to  every  fcientific  and  liberal  mind.  Here 
the  inventions  and  difcoveries  of  the  greateft  men  in  all 
ages  are  united,  and  applied  to  the  molt  grand  and  ufe- 
ful  purpofes.  Here  theory  is  reduced  to  practice,  and 
fcience  illultrated  by  art ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
(applied  to  an  obfervatory,) 

Here  truths  fublime  and  facred  fcience  charm. 

Creative  arts  new  faculties  fupply, 

Mechanic  powers  give  more  than  giant’s  arm, 

And  piercing  optics  more  than  eagle’s  eye  : 

Eyes  that  explore  creation’s  wond’rous  laws, 

And  teach  us  to  adore  the  great  defigning  Caufe. 

In  Ihort,  an  obfervatory  maybe  confidered  as  affording  the 
molt  fublime  difplay  of  the  works  of  God  and  man. 

All  nations  where  aftronomy  has  been  Itudied  or  im¬ 
proved,  boalt  of  having  had  obfervatories  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  although  ancient  biltory  affords  but  little  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fubjedt.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  confider¬ 
able  progrefs  had  been  made  both  in  aftronomy  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  that  any  attempts  fucceeded  either  in 
conftrudting  inftruments,  or  eredting  edifices  for  aftrono- 
mical  purpofes. 

“  The  firft  obfervatories  of  man,”  fays  the  eloquent 
Bailly,  “  were  the  fields,  and  his  eyes  his  inftruments; 
and  liis  progrefs  with  thefe  aids  alone  was  aftonifhing.” 
From  the  fame  interefting  writer,  as  well  as  from  other 
good  authorities,  we  learn  that  the  inftruments  of  ancient 
aftronomers  were  very  large  and  of  rude  conftrudtion, 
moftly  of  wood,  and  fome  of  ftone.  They  confifted  chiefly 
of  gnomons,  dials,  and  aftrolabes;  and  long  tubes  were 
ufed  in  the  way  of  telefcopes.  Deep  wells  were  alfo  funk 
in  dry  places,  from  the  bottom  of  which  theftars  might  be 
feen  in  the  day-time.  Moft  buildings  for  aftronomical 
obfervations  were  of  great  altitude,  and  were  chiefly  eredted 
in  very  high  fituations. 

In  Chaldaea,  a  country  celebrated  in  the  early  annals 
of  aftronomy,  the  lofty  temple  of  Belus  was  ufed  as  an 
obfervatory;  and  in  Egypt,  the  famous  tomb  of  Ofyman- 
dias  was  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe.  This  building  is 
faid  to  have  contained  a  golden  circle  for  celeftial  obfer¬ 
vations,  which  was  365  cubits  in  circumference,  and  one 
cubit  in  thicknefs.  Little  credit,  however,  can  be  given 
to  fuch  extravagant  defcriptions.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt 
are,  by  fome  writers,  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  ob¬ 
fervatories  ;  and,  in  lupport  of  this  opinion,  it  is  argued 
that  they  were  built  to  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  But 
this  practice  was  very  general  in  ancient  times,  even  in 
the  conftrudtion  of  dvvelling-houfes,  which  were  moftly 
made  to  front  the  eaft  ;  and  our  Chriftian  churches  alfo 
have  been  generally  built  with  a  fimiliar  attention  to  the 
points  of  the  compafs.  The  great  height  of  the  pyramids 
was,  however,  favourable  for  making  celeftial  obferva- 
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tions,  particularly  for  the  purpofe  of  aftrology,  which  was 
a  leading  ftudy  in  thofe  times,  and  which  chiefly  required 
an  accurate  view  of  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  liars.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  pradlical  aftronomy  was  much  im¬ 
proved  in  Egypt,  particularly  in  the  famous  fchool  o£ 
Alexandria,  where  an  obfervatory  was  built  300  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  continued  for  more  than 
five  centuries  under  a  fucceffion  of  celebrated  names, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Ariftellus,  Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy,  &c. 

The  Gentoo  nations  appear  to  have  made  a  very  early 
progrefs  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  aftronomy. 
Thefe  people  have  traditions  and  veftiges  of  ancient  obfer- 
vatories,  upon  which  ingenious  difquifitions  may  be  found 
in  Bailly’s  Hiftoire  de  l’Aftronomie  Indienne,  and  in  the 
Afiatic  Refearcjies,  by  fir  William  Jones,  Meflrs.  Hunter, 
Bentley,  Colebrooke,  and  others.  From  the  obfervatories 
of  more  modern  date  in  India,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
theirantecedent  eftablifhments  of  the  kind,  as  they  differ, 
in  almoft  every  particular,  from  European  obfervatories.' 
Thefe  Hindoo  inftitutions,  five  in  number,  w’ere  con- 
ftrudted  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  about  zoo  years  agofi 
They  were  built  by  order  of  the  emperor  Mahomet  Shah, 
with  a  view  to  reform  the  calendar  by  means  of  aftronomi¬ 
cal  obfervations ;  and  he  chofefor  his  principal  aftronomer 
Jeyfing,  or  Jayafinha,  the  rajah  of  Ambhere.  Thefe  ob- 
lervatories  were  built  at  Delhi,  Benares,  Matra,  Oujein, 
and  Suvai  Jeypoor,  and  all  under  the  direction  of  Jeyfing. 
The  obfervatory  at  Benares  has  been  defcribcd  under 
that  word,  in  vol.  ii.  an<i,  as  all  the  other  obfervatories' 
were  built  and  furniftied  nearly  on  the  fame  plan,  we  need 
not  enlarge,  in  this  place,  on  the  fubjedt  of  Hindoo  obfer¬ 
vatories. 

In  China,  there  was  an  imperial  obfervatory,  built  at 
Pekin,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  city  walls;  and  in 
1669,  father  Verbieft,  a  miffionary  Jefuit,  having  been 
made  prefident  of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics  there,  and- 
chief  obferver,  obtained  permiflion  of  the  emperor  Cam-hi 
to  furnifh  it  with  new  inftruments,  a  catalogue  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  Duhalde’s  Defcription  of  China.  Other 
obfervatories  were  built  in  China  fubfequently  by  the 
French  miffionafies,  and  by  the  Portuguefe  Jefuits,  who 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  very  much  by  their  improvements’ 
in  aftronomy,  notwithifanding  the  duties  of  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  nature  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  to  which 
they  are  fuppofed  likewife  to  have  paid  due  attention. 
The  inftruments  of  the  Pekin  obfervatory  are  described  as 
exceedingly  large,  but  the  divifions  lefs  accurate,  and  the 
contrivance  in  fome  'ref pedis  lefs  commodious,  than  the 
inftruments  made  at  that  period  in  Europe.  The  chief 
were,  a  fextant  eight-feet  radius,  a  quadrant  fix-feet  ra¬ 
dius,  an. azimuthal  horizon,  alfo  a  celeftial  globe,  and  ar¬ 
millary  zodiacal  fphere,  each  fix  Paris  feet  diameter.  ' 

It  is  faid  that  Copernicus,  in  1540,  was  the  firlt  Euro¬ 
pean  who  fet  an  inftrument  in  the  meridian;  but  it  is 
Hated  by  Weidler,  Bailly,  and  Coftard,  that  the  firlt  regu¬ 
lar  obfervatory  in  Europe  was  eredted  at  Caffel  in  1561,'  by 
William  I.  landgrave  of  Heffe,  who  furniftied  it  with  the 
belt  inftruments  the  age  could  afford.  He  is  faid  to  have 
made  very  accurate  obfervations,  in  concert  with  his  friend 
and  correfpondent,  Tycho  Brahe,  who  was  at  the  above 
period  rifing  into  great  fame,  and  the  high  expectations 
formed  of  him  were  fully  anfwered. 

The  next  obfervatory  in  Europe  that  deferves  particular 
notice,  was  that  of  Tycho  Brahe  himfelf,  which  owed  its 
origin,  according  to  Bailly,  to  a  very  extraordinary  caufe. 
This  was  the  appearance  of  a  new  liar  of  the  firft  mao-ni- 
tude,  in  the  conftellation  of  Cafliopeia.  It  was  feen^  by 
different  aftronomers  about  the  10th  of  November)  1572- 
and,  as  lome  of  them  had  been  before  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
fervingthat  conftellation,  the  appearance  was  fuppofed  to 
be  inftantaneous,  which  added  to  the  aftoniftnnent  and 
conflernation  that  univerfally  prevailed  on  the  occafion. 

It  was  brighter  than  Jupiter  or  Venus  when  nearelt  to  the 
earth,  and  was  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  at  noon-day. 

After1 
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After  a  fliort  time  it  gradually  declined,  and  in  fixteen 
months  totally  difappeared.  Many  curious  and  alarming 
predictions  were  the  confequence;  and  Tycho  Brahe, 
who  obferved  it  from  the  beginning,  was  fo  impreffed 
with  the  phenomenon,  that  he  formed  a  refolution  of 
making  a  new  and  accurate  catalogue  of  all  the  ftars,  as 
there  had  been  nothing  of  the  kind  regularly  performed 
fince  the  days  of  Hipparchus,  who,  it  is  remarkable,  had 
been  ilimulated  to  the  undertaking  by  a  Similar  caufe, 
that  is,  by  the  Sudden  appearance  and  disappearance  of  a 
new  ftar.  Tycho  Brahe  communicated  his  defign  to  Se¬ 
veral  eminent  men,  who  encouraged  the  plan.  He  firft 
propofed  to  fettle  at  Bade,  which  afforded  at  once  a  pure 
atmofphere,  and  a  ready  communication  with  the  learned 
men  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  ;  but  the  landgrave  of 
Helfe  wrote  to  Frederic  II.  king  of  Denmark,  intreating  him 
to  encourage  the  aftronomer  to  remain  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  king,  fully  fenfible  of  the  lofs  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  offered  him  the  Small  but  fertile  illand 
called  Huen,  or  Hwen,  in  the  Sound,  as  a  defirable  Situa¬ 
tion  for  an  obfervatory.  His  majefty  conferred  on  him 
alfo  other  princely  grants  and  immunities,  which  were 
accepted.  He  befides  undertook  to  defray  the  expends  of 
building  and  furnifhing  the  obfervatory  there,  without 
any  limitation  of  expenfe,  a  munificence  which  has  im¬ 
mortalized  his  name.  The  firft  ftone  of  the  obfervatory 
was  laid  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1576  ;  and  the  place  was  called 
Uranibourg,  or  the  Heavenly  City.  It  was  a  building  of 
60  feet  Square,  and  70  feet  high,  with  four  towers,  all 
contrived  for  aftronomical  purpofes.  It  was  furniftied 
with -a  noble  cqlleflion  of  inftruments,  many  of  which 
had  been  invented  and  brought  to  perfection  by  the  aftro- 
nomer  himfelf.  Many  of  the  inftruments  of  this  great 
aftronomer  were  long-preferved,  but  have  been  gradually 
loft;  and  his  favourite  city  Uranibourg,  which,  in  his 
time,  was  vifited  by  kings  and  princes,  who  paid  him  the 
liigheft  honours,  has  been  long  a  heap  of  ruins;  but  is  Hill 
vifited  by  the  learned,  and  regarded  with  pious  veneration. 
It  Should  have  been  mentioned,  that  his  celebrated  Sex- 
fcant  has  been  confecrated  in  the  heavens  as  a  conftellation, 
tinder  the  breaft  of  the  lion.  On  large  globes  and  al- 
lafes  it  is  marked  Sextans  Urania,  but  on  common  ones 
only  Sextans. 

The  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Paris  was  built  in  1667, 
and  is  ftated  by  La  Lande  to  be  “  the  1110ft  Splendid  mo¬ 
nument  ever  dedicated  to  aftronotny.”  It  is  160  Engliftt 
feet  in  front,  and  120  in  breadth,  and  90  feet  high.  Its 
vaults  are  90  feet  deep,  fo  that  it  is  180  feet  from  top  to 
bottom.  For  a  particular  defcription  of  the  architecture, 
See  Blondel;  and,  for  the  arrangements  and  difpofition  of 
the  inftruments,  See  Bernouilli's  Lettres  Aftronomiques, 
alfo  La  Lande’s  Aftronomie,  and  Monnier’s  Hiftoire 
Celefte. 

The  following  account  of  other  obfervatories  at  Paris, 
given  by  La  Lande  in  1792,  is  worthy  of  being  inferted 
here,  as  interefting  in  the  hiftory  of  practical  altronomy. 
“  The  aftronomers  of  the  academy  had  befides  Several  pri¬ 
vate  obfervatories  ereCted  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  as 
the  royal  obfervatory  was  not  Sufficient  for  all.  That  of 
M.  le  Monnier  has  been.,  from  the  year  1742,  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Capuchins.  That  of  the  Marine,  which  JoSeph 
de  Life  ufed  in  174S,  at  the  Hotel  de  Clugny,  where  I  la¬ 
boured  during  two  years,  is  at  prefent  occupied  by  M. 
Meffier.  That  of  La  Caille  ftill  exifts  in  the  Mazarine 
•  College.  I,  as  well  as  M.  d’Agelet,  have  made  Several 
observations  there  Since  his  death.  That  of  the  Palace  of 
Luxembourg  is  above  the  Port  Royal.  Jofeph  de  Lille 
.o.bferyed  there,  and  I  likewife  occupied  it  for  Some  time. 
That  of  M.  Pingre,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  was  built 
in  1756.  There  is  one  of  M.  Cagnoli’s,  rue  de  Richlieu, 
which  this  able  aftronomer  built  at  his  own  expenfe  in 
1785,  when  he  ftill  redded  at  Paris.  The  obfervatory  of 
the  military  School,  built  for  M.  Jeaurat  in  1768,  was  oc¬ 
cupied  afterwards  by  M.  d'Agelet.  The  late  M.  Bcrgeret, 
receiver-general  of  finances,  conftruCled  in  1774,  at  my 
requeft,  a  large  mural  quadrant  of  eight  Englifh  feet  ra- 
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dius,  the  laft  and  the  beft  inftrument  made  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bird,  the  lofs  of  whofe  talents  we  ftill  regret. 
This  inftrument  was  obtained  by  the  military  academy, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  tranfit  inftrument,  and  a  parallaftic 
telefcope.  M.  d’Agelet  made  a  great  number  of  observa¬ 
tions  there  from  1778  to  1785,  when  he  left  it  to  make  a 
voyage  round  the  world  with  La  Peroufe.  In  1788,  the 
changes  made  in  the  military  School  occafioned  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  this  obfervatory;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt,  by  my 
defire  and  care,  a  little  more  to  the  weft,  with  all  neceffary 
attention  and  expenfe  ;  fo  that  it  is  the  mod  complete  ob¬ 
fervatory  we  have  at  Paris.  Having  received  the  direction 
of  it,  I  began,  in  1789,  to  make  the  following  observa¬ 
tions.  Francois  La  Lande,  my'  relation  and  pupil,  who  is 
a  very  good  aftronomer,  has  alio  made  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  observations ;  and  we  obferved,  in  1791,  more  than 
ten  thoufand  northern  ftars,  with  excellent  inftruments; 
This  work  was  very  much  wanted,  and  I  confider  it  as 
one  of  the  moil  important  and  difficult  things  that  could 
be  undertaken  for  aftronomy.  An  obfervatory  was  built 
in  1775,  at  the  Royal  College,  fortheufe  of  the  profeffor 
of  aftronomy  of  this  celebrated  School.  M.  Geoffroy 
d’Affy  built,  in  1788,  an  obfervatory  at  his  houfe,  rue  de 
Paradis ;  and  it  will  become  one  of  the  moft  ufeful,  by  the 
zeal  and  intelligence  of  M.  de  Lambre,  who  ufes  it.  It  is 
worthy'  of  notice  here,  that  the  famous  mural  quadrant, 
with  which  La  Lande  and  his  relation  determined  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  great  number  of  ftars,  as  above-mentioned,  has- 
been  confecrated  in  the  heavens  as  a  conftellation,  and  is 
placed  between  Hercules,  the  Serpent,  and  Bootes.  It  is 
marked  Quadruns  muralis,  and  contains  forty  ftars. 

Mr.  La  Lande  mentions  Several  other  obfervatories 
which  were  eftablifhed,  at  this  time,  in  different  parts  of 
France  ;  as  at  Marfeilles,  Touloufe,  Lyons,  Dijon,  Mont¬ 
pellier,  Bezieres,  Avignon,  Strafburg,  Bourdeaux,  Breft, 
Rouen,  and  Montauban. 

In  Germany,  a  great  number  of  obfervatories  have  been 
eftablifhed  ;  and  that  country  has  produced  alfo  Several 
very  able  aftronomers. 

At  Berlin,  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruflia,  founded  an  ob¬ 
fervatory  in  1711,  under  the  direftion  of  Leibnitz,  who 
was  prefident  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there.  It  is 
a  large  Square  tower,  very  fteady.  Here  Grifchow  and 
Kies  made  various  observations  ;  and  La  Lande  alfo  ob¬ 
served  here  about  the  year  1752,  where,  he  lays,  he  railed 
enormous  pillars,  to  which  he  attached  the  mural  qua¬ 
drants,  north  and  South.  (Memoires  de  l’Academie, 
1751  and  1752.)  King  Frederic  II.  added  a  very'  fine 
building  to  it,  where  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Pruffia 
has  held  its  aflemblies.  M.  Bode  has  been  many'  years 
the  aftronomer  royal  here;  and  has  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
both  as  an  accurate  oblerver,  and  as  the  publifher  of  the 
moft  complete  celeftial  atlas  extant,  entitled  “  Uranogra- 
phia,”  which  is  accompanied  with  a  well-arranged  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  ftars,  and  ar.  interefting  hiftory  of  the  con- 
ftellations. 

At  Vienna,  the  emprefs  Maria  Therefa  built  an  obfer¬ 
vatory  in  the  year  1755  for  the  univerfity,  and  furniftied 
it  with  many  Superb  inftruments.  There  is  alfo  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  academical  college,  which  was  built  and 
endowed  by  the  Jefuits  in  1735,  and  it  is  likewife  furniftied 
with  very  fine  inftruments,  chiefly  made  by  Englilh  artifts  j 
and  a  fucceffion  of  very  learned  men  have  obferved  there. 

At  Gottingen  there  is  an  obfervatory,  memorable  by  the 
labours  of  Tobias  Mayer,  and  by  thole  more  recently  of 
Harding,  who  discovered  the  planet  Juno  in  1804.  At 
Cartel,  an  obfervatory  was  built,  in  1714,  by  Charles  I. 
landgrave  of  Helfe,  heir  to  the  territories  and  tafte  of  the 
celebrated  William,  the  early  friendand  lellow-labourerof 
Tycho  Brahe.  In  1740  an  obfervatory  was  built  at  Grief- 
fen  ;  and  in  1768  at  Ourtlbourg,  in  Franconia.  In  1788 
there  was  one  built  at  Leipfic,  on  an  old  tower  of  great 
firmnefs.  Obfervatories  have  been  likewife  erefiled  and 
fupported  with  great  credit  at  Manheim,  Cremfmunfter, 
Lambach,  Polling,  Prague,  and  Gratz. 

At  Bremen,  there  is  an  obfervatory  belonging  to  Dr. 
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Gibers,  an  eminent  phyfician,  who  has  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  the  difcovery  of  the  two  new'planets,  Pallas 
and  Vefta.  At  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen,  M.  Schroeter, 
governor  of  the  diftridl,  eredted  an  obfervatory  about  the 
year  1786,  and  furnifhed  it  with  excellent  inftrumeqts. 
.He  is  highly  celebrated  as  an  accurate  and  interefting  ob- 
ferver,  particularly  of  the  furfaces  and  rotations  of  the 
planets  and  the  moon.  He  approaches  nearer  than  any 
other  aftronomer  to  Dr.  Herfchel  in  telefcopic  difcoveries. 

At  Seeberg,  near  Gotha,  a  confiderable  obfervatory  was 
built,  in  the  year  1 788,  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha ;  and 
he  appointed  M.  Zach,  now  Baron  Zach,  the  fuperinten- 
dant,  who  has  highly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  profound 
and  accurate  aftronomer.  In  1798  he  was  vifited  by  La 
Lande,  at  which  time  all  the  great  aftronomers  of  Ger¬ 
many  met  at  Gotha  to  fee  the  patriarch  of  aftronomy,  and 
to  pay  him  their  homage.  This  obfervatory  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  complete  in  Europe;  it  is 
fituated  on  a  fine  elevation,  about  a  league  from  the  town. 
There  is  here  a  large  tranfit,  with  two  murals  of  eight  feet 
radius,  and  a  circle  of  eight  feet  diameter,  all  by  Ramfden 
and  his  fucceffor  Berge. 

At  BrunJ'wich,  there  is  an  obfervatory  belonging  to  Dr. 
Gaufs,  well  known  by  his  determinations  of  the  orbits  of 
the  new  planets,  and  other  important  labours.  In  Hun¬ 
gary  there  are  obfervatories  at  Buda,  Tyrnau,  and  Erlau. 
Similar  eftablifhnients  are  alfo  at  GreifFswalde  in  Pomera¬ 
nia,  and  at  Mittau  in  Courland. 

In  Sweden,  obfervatories  have  been  built  at  Stockholm 
and  Upfal ;  that  at  Stockholm  was  founded  in  1746,  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  obfervatory  is  fituated 
on  a  hill  north  of  the  town,  and  contains  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  inftruments,  all  made  by  Englifh  artifts.  The  ob- 
iervatory  at  Upfal  was  built  and  endowed  in  1739  by  the 
king  of  Sweden  :  it  was  firft  fuperintended  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Cellius,  who  has  been  followed  by  a  fuccelfion  of 
able  aftronomers,  particularly  Hooker  and  Wargentin. 
The  latter  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Tables  of 
Jupiter’s  Satellites. 

At  Copenhagen ,  the  famous  aftronomical  tower  was 
finilhed  in  1656.  It  was  built  by  king  Chriftian  IV.  at 
the  recommendation  of  Longomontanus,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bugge, 
who  is  celebrated  as  a  very  able  aftronomer.  In  his  Col- 
ledtion  of  obfervatories,  he  ftates  that  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark  had  eftablifhed  obfervatories  in  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland. 

In  Holland ,  attention  was  paid  to  practical  aftronomy 
while  it  was  a  maritime  ftate,  but  the  lcience  has  of  late 
been  much  negledted.  In  1690,  an  obfervatory  waseredted 
upon  the  college  of  the  univerlity  ;  and  at  Utrecht  an  an¬ 
cient  tower  was,  in  1726,  converted  into  an  obfervatory. 
Here  the  celebrated  Mullchenbroek  obferved  for  many 
years  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  M. 
Hennert. 

In  Spain,  obfervatories  have  been  built  at  Cadiz,  Madrid, 
Seville,  and  Carthagena.  The  obfervations  made  at  Ca¬ 
diz  (at  the  marine  academy)  by  Miguel  and  Varilla,  have 
been  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  which  alfo  contain  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  inftruments  of  the  obfervatory,  chiefly  con- 
ftrudted  by  French  artifts ;  and  hence  the  obfervatories  of 
Spaift  differ  very  little  from  thofe  of  France.  Of  late 
years,  however,  Englifh  inftruments  have  been  introduced 
-there. 

At  Li Jb on,  in  1728,  king  John  V.  had  an  obfervatory 
■eredted  at  his  palace,  which  was  well  furniflied,  and  accu¬ 
rate  obfervations  have  been  made  there  by  the  Jefuits, 
who  alfo  eredted  an  obfervatory  at  their  own  college  of 
St.  Anthony,  where  father  Carbon,  in  1726,  made  good 
obfervations  on  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.  (See  Phil.  Tranf. 
voL  xxxv.)  In  1787,  a  royal  obfervatory  was  conftrudted 
at  the  Chateau  de  St.  George,  in  Lifbon,  which  was 
fuperintended  by  M.  Cuftodio  Gomez.  There  is  alfo 
one  at  Coimbra,  which  contains  a  fine  equatorial  by 
Troughton. 
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At  Peterjburg ,  an  obfervatory  was  built  in  1725,  by 
the  czar  Peter,  who  fhowed  great  zeal  for  fcience  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  particularly  for  aftronomy.  When  he  was  in 
England,  fome  years  before  that  period,  he  vifited  the 
Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  where  he  examined 
both  the  building  and  the  inftruments  with  very  great  at¬ 
tention.  The  obfervatory  which  he  afterwards  built  is 
one  of  the  moft  magnificent  in  Europe.  It  is  130  feet 
high,  with  three  ftories,  all  fit  for  aftronomical  purpofes. 
At  Mofcow  an  obfervatory  was  built  a  few  years  ago,  and 
furniflied  with  fome  excellent  Englifh  inftruments,  chiefly 
by  Cary  ;  but  it  is  probable  they  were  deftroyed  in  the 
late  conflagration  of  that  city. 

In  Italy,  practical  aftronomy  has  been  cultivated  with 
much  afliduity  and  fuccefs  during  the  laft  century,  chiefly 
by  ecclefiaftics,  and  particularly  by  the  Jefuits.  At  Rome, 
cardinal  Zelada  conftrudted,  at  his  own  expenfe,  on  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  Roman  college,  a  very  fine  obferva¬ 
tory,  with  the  large  fedtor  of  father  Bofcovich,  and 
other  inftruments  by  Ramfden  and  Dollond.  Other 
buildings  of  a  fimilar  defcription  have  been  eredted  in 
different  parts  of  Rome.  At  Bologna,  a  magnificent  ob¬ 
fervatory  was  built  in  1714,  in  the  palaceof  the  Inftitute, 
by  the  munificence  of  the  celebrated  count  Marfigli ;  and 
pope  Benedict  XIV.  gave  afterwards  a  large  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  towards  the  purchafe  of  inftruments.  At  Pila,  the 
obfervatory  is  in  the  form  of  a  tower.  It  was  built  in 
1730,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  univerlity,  and  fupplied  with 
fuperb  apparatus  made  by  Siflbn,  Short,  Graham,  &c.  At 
Milan,  there  is  an  obfervatory  which  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  moft  ufeful  in  Italy.  It  was  built  in  1755,  at  the  colt 
of  the  college  of  Jefuits,  chiefly  through  the  zeal  of  father 
Pallavicini,  and  under  the  direction  of  father  Bofcovich, 
who  alfo  contributed  liberally  to  the  expenfe.  At  Flo¬ 
rence,  father  Ximenes  erected  an  obfervatory  at  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Jefuits,  which  contains  a  quadrant  by  Tofcanelli, 
larger  than  any  other  known,  with  which  he  made  ob¬ 
fervations  to  prove  the  fecular  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  whole  to 
the  college.  In  1772  the  grand  duke  Leopold  built  an 
obfervatory,  which  M.  Fontana  fuperintended;  and,  in 
1786,  feveral  fine  inftruments  by  Ramfden  were  added  to 
it.  At  Turin,  father  Beccaria  eredted  a  fmall  obferva¬ 
tory  ;  but,  in  1790,  a  large  one  was  built  at  a  very  confi¬ 
derable  expenfe,  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Nobles,  and  the  diredtion  of  it  given  to  the  abbe 
Calufo.  At  Venice,  an  obfervatory  was  conftrudted  by 
father  Panigai,  and  a  fmall  one  near  the  town  by  M.  Miotti. 
One  was  alfo  built  at  Parma  by  father  Belgrado,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Brefcia  by  father  Cavalli.  At  Verona,  Cagnoli, 
eminent  both  as  a  mathematician  and  aftronomer,  eredted 
an  obfervatory  at  his  own  expenfe  in  1787,  and  placed  in 
it  the  beft  inftruments,  with  which  he  has  made  very  accu¬ 
rate  and  important  obfervations,  particularly  on  the  pre- 
ceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  on  the  places  of  473  northern 
ftars,  and  28  fouthern,  of  which  he  has  made  a  catalogue. 
In  thefe  determinations,  he  has  been  perhaps  more  atten¬ 
tive  than  any  other  aftronomer  to  the  minute  changes  of 
refradtion,  and  to  the  aberration  of  light. 

At  Padua  there  is  an  obfervatory,  which,  in  1778,  was 
furnifhed  with  inftruments  chiefly  made  by  Ramlden.  It 
has  been  many  years  under  the  diredtion  of  M.  Toaldo, 
who  has  publifhed  feveral  ufeful  works,  efpecially  aTrea- 
tife  on  Meteorology,  which  gained  him  the  prize  at  the 
academy  of  Montpellier.  The  obfervatory  at  Padua  was 
originally  the  tower  of  the  cruel  tyrant  Egellin,  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  in  the  dungeons  of  which  he  con¬ 
fined  fuch  prifoners  of  war  as  fell  into  his  hands  during 
the  civil  commotions  of  that  period.  In  1769  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  an  obfervatory;  and  this  happy  change  gave 
rife  to  the  following  diitich  of  father  Bofcovich,  who 
united  the  rare  talents  of  poet  and  mathematician  ; 

Qua:  quondam  infernas  turris  ducebat  ad  umbras, 

JSunc  Venctum  aufpiciis  pandit  ad  ajlra  viam. 
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Which  may  be  thus  tranflated  : 

“  Tliis  tow’r,  which  led  to  Pluto’s  realms  below, 

To  heaven’s  bright  regions  now  the  way  doth  Ihow.” 

At  Palermo,  an  obfervatory  has  been  conftrufted  in  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy,  under  the  direction  of  father  Piazzi, 
who  went  to  Paris  in  -1787  to  ftudy  aftronomy,  and  who 
afterwards  vilited  England,  in  order  to  confult  the  prin¬ 
cipal  artifts  on  the  conftruftion  of  inftruments.  His  firft: 
labours  were  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of 
ftars  ;  and,  as  a  foundation,  he  chofe  Wollafton’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  and  particularly,  as  his  chief  points  of  reference, 
Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  36  Ears.  The  petitions  of  fome  of  the 
larger  ftars  he  verified  by  nearly  a  hundred  obfervations  ; 
and  in  the  profecution  of  this  talk,  in  1801,  he  difeovered 
a  new  planet,  which  he  named  Ceres,  in  honour  of  Sicily, 
as  that  ifland  was,  on  account  of  its  fertility,  anciently 
confecrated  to  the  goddefs  Ceres.  This  difeovery  was 
the  more  important,  as  it  excited  the  curiofity  and  refearch 
of  other  aftronomers,  by  which  three  more  planets  have 
been  fince  difeovered. 

EngU/h  Ohfervatories. — The  Greenwich  Obfervatory,  or 
the  Royal  Obfervatory  of  England,  was  built  and  endowed 
by  king  Charles  II.  who,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Bailly, 
“  well  knew  how  efiential  aftronomy  was  to  a  maritime 
and  commercial  people  like  the  Englift),  who  afpired  to 
the  empire  of  the  feas.”  This  building  was  ere&ed  on 
the  feite  of  the  ancient  moated  tower  of  duke  Humphrey, 
uncle  to  Henry  VI.  and  the  firft  ftone  of  it  was  laid  Aug. 
10, 1675,  by  Mr.  P'lamfteed,  who  had  been  appointed  aftro- 
nomer-royal.  It  is  fituated  on  the  higheft  eminence  of 
Greenw'ich  park,  about  160  feet  above  low-water  mark. 
The  foil  here  is  particularly  favourable  for  fuch  an  infti- 
tution,  being  of  a  flinty  gravel,  through  which  the  rain 
foon  pafles  5  and  thus  the  atmofphere  is  generally  dry, 
which  contributes  to  the  prefervation  of  the  inftruments, 
as  well  as  to  the  uniformity  of  refraCtion. 

This  eftablilhment  comprehends  two  principal  build¬ 
ings,  one  of  which  is  the  obfervatory,  and  the  other  the 
dwelling-houfe  of  the  aftronomer- royal.  The  obfervatory 
is  an  oblong  edifice,  running  eaft  and  weft,  and  contain¬ 
ing  four  rooms  or  apartments  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
firft  or  moft  eafterly  room,  has  been  lately  ereCted  for  the 
reception  and  fitting-up  of  a  very  fine  tranfit-circle,  by 
Troughton,  and  a  clock  of  great  value  by  Hardy.  The 
next  apartment  is  the  tranfit-room.  It  has  a  double  Ho¬ 
ping  roof,  with  Aiding  fhutters,  which  are  opened  both 
north  and  fouth,  with  great  eafe,  by  pulleys.  Thetranfit- 
inftrument,  which  is  eight  feet  long,  and  the  axis  three 
feet  long,  is  fulpended  on  two  ftone  pillars.  This  inftru- 
ment  is  famous  as  having  been  ufed  by  Halley,  Bradley, 
and  Mafkelyne.  It  was  originally  made  by  Bird,  and  has 
been  fucceflively  improved  by  Dollond  and  Troughton. 
The  aftronomical  or  tranfit  clock,  which  is  attached  to  a 
ftone  pillar,  was  made  by  Graham,  and  has  been  rendered 
very  accurate  by  Earnfhaw’.  The  third  apartment  is  the 
afliltant-obferver’s  library  and  place"  for  calculation  5  and 
the  weftern  apartment  of  the  building  is  the  quadrant- 
room.  Here  is  ereCted  a  ftone  pier,  running  north  and 
fouth,  to  which  are  attached  two  mural  quadrants,  each 
of  eight  feet  radius.  That  on  theeaftern  face,  which  ob- 
ferves  the  fouthern  meridian,  was  made  by  Bird,  and  the 
other,  which  obferves  the  northern,  by  Graham.  Suf- 
pended  to  the  weftern  wall  is  the  famous  zenith-feftor, 
with  which  Bradley  made  the  obfervations  at” Kew  and 
Wanftead  that  led  to  the  difeoveries  of  the  aberration  of 
light,  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth’s  axis.  South  of  the 
quadrant-room  is  a  fmall  wooden  building,  for  making 
occafional  obfervations  in  any  direction,  where  only  the 
ufe  of  a  telefcope,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  time, 
are  required.  It  is  furnifhed  with  Hiding  Ihutters  on  the 
roof  and  fides,  to  view  any  point  of  the  hemifphere,  from 
the  prime  vertical  down  to  the  fouthern  horizon.  It  con¬ 
tains  fome  excellent  telefcopes,  particularly  a  forty-inch 
achromatic,  with  a  triple  objeCt-glafs,  and  a  five-feet 


achromatic,  both  by  Dollond  ;  with  a  fix-feet  refleCtor, 
by  Dr.  Herfchel.  To  the  north  of  the  obfervatory,  and 
eaft  of  the  houfe,  are  two  fmall  buildings,  covered  with 
hemifpherical  Hiding  domes,  in  each  of  which  is  an  equa¬ 
torial  feftor  by  Siflon,  and  a  clock  by  Arnold.  Thefe 
are  chiefly  ufed  for  obferving  comets. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  dwelling-houfe,  the  lower  apart¬ 
ments  are  occupied  by  the  aftronomer-royal,  and  over 
them  is  a  large  oCtagonal  room,  which  contains  a  great 
variety  of  aftronomical  inftruments,  with  a  library, 'con¬ 
fiding  chiefly  of  fcientific  and  fcarce  works.  On  the  top 
of  the  houfe  is  an  excellent  camera- obfeura,  which  could 
not  be  better  placed  for  the  exhibition  of  interefting  ob¬ 
jects.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that,  early  in  Flam- 
fteed’s  time,  there  was  a  well  funk  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner 
of  what  is  now  the  garden,  behind  the  obfervatory,  for 
the  purpofe  of  feeing  the  ftars  in  the  day-time,  and  ob¬ 
ferving  the  earth’s  annual  parallax.  It  was  a  hundred 
feet  deep,  with  ftone  ftairs  down  to  the  bottom  :  but  it 
has  been  long  arched  over,  as  the  improvements  in  the 
telefcope  have  rendered  it  unneceflary  for  aftronomical 
purpoles. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  aftronomers  who 
have  officiated  here  in  fucceffion,  with  the  times  of  their 
fervices  refpeCtively  :  Elamlteed,  4.3  years;  Halley,  23 
years;  Bradley,  ao  years  ;  Blifs,  two  years ;  and  Malke- 
lyne,  4.6  years.  Dr.  Malkelyne  has  been  fucceeded  by 
John  Pond,  efq.  F.  R.  S.  who  was  appointed  aftronomer- 
royal  in  February  1812. 

Dr.  Herfchel’s  Obfervatory  at  Slough,  near  Windforj 
though  not  a  fixed  one,  will  ever  claim  a  diftinguifted 
place  in  the  hiftory  of  aftronomical  inftitutions.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  other  obfervatories  in  plan  and  apparatus  ; 
and  it  exceeds  all  others  in  the  number  of  its  difeoveries. 
For  this  important  eftablilhment  the  world  is  indebted  to 
the  munificence  of  his  prefent  majefty,  who  has  liberally 
patronized  Dr.  Herfchel. 

In  deferibing  this  obfervatory,  it  fliould  be  premifed, 
that  Dr.  Herfchel’s  labours  derive  a  peculiar  character  and 
intereil  from  the  circumftance,  that  his  difeoveries  are 
the  refult  of  his  jown  inventions.  For,  to  his  profound 
knowledge  of  aftronomy  he  unites  that  of  optics,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to 
call  and  polifli  mirrors  for  refleeting-telefcopes,  greatly 
fuperior  to  any  others,  not  only  in  magnifying-power, 
but  in  collecting,  or,  as  it  were,  preferving  light,  by  which 
vifion  is  wonderfully  extended,  and  which  he  very  exr 
preflively  denominates  “  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
Ipace.”  The  telefcopes,  which  are  all  made  underhis  di¬ 
rection,  are  of  various  lizes,  from  two  feet  in  length  up 
to  forty  feet,  and  the  apparatus  and  machinery  with  which 
they  are  mounted  are  alio  of  his  invention,  and  exhibit  a 
very  ingenious  difplay  of  mechanifm.  As  his  larger  te¬ 
lefcopes  could  not  be  conveniently  managed  within  the 
cover  of  a  building,  they  are  mounted  in  the  open  air, 
where  they  ftand  pointing  to  the  heavens  in  different  di¬ 
rections,  and  make  a  moft  magnificent  and  impreflive  ap¬ 
pearance.  Thus  they  are  placed  in  what  has  been  called 
the  primitive  obfervatory  of  man,  “non  fub  teCto,  fed  fub 
coelo  in  puro  dio.” 

His  largeft  telefcope,  which  La  Lande  lays  he  viewed 
with  aftoniffiment,  is  40  feet  long  and  5  in  diameter.  It 
contains  a  mirror  of  about  a  ton  weight ;  and  this  great 
inftrument,  with  nearly  an  additional  ton  of  cafes,  &c. 
is  managed  by  a  very  flight  force.  It  is  placed  on  a  large 
circular  frame,  which  turns  on  rollers,  and  the  top  isfuf- 
pended  by  ropes  from  very  lofty  ladder-work.  Thus,  by 
afyftemof  wdieels,  pinions,  racks,  and  pulleys,  the  mo¬ 
tions,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  are  given,  and  h'ence 
any  celeltial  objeCt  is  readily  found  and  commodioully 
viewed.  It  was  finiffied  in  1787,  and  on  the  firft  trial  a 
new  fatellite  of  Saturn  was  difeovered  by  it,  and  a  fecond 
foon  after.  Two  of  his  telefcopes  of  fmaller  fize  are  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  annals  of  difeovery.  The  firft  is  a  two-feet 
Newtonian  refleCtor,  with  which  his  filter,  Mifs  Carolina 
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Kerfchel,  whofe  aftronomical  attainments  do  great  honour 
to  her  hex,  difcovered  fix  comets;  and  the  other  is  his 
{even-feet  refledtor,  by  which  he  difcovered  the  Georgian 
planet  at  Bath,  in  1781.  This  telefcope  has,  in  confe- 
qi.ence  of  the  difcovery,  been  made  a  conftellation  in  the 
heavens,  with  the  univerfai  approbation  of  aftronorners. 
It  is  placed  between  Gemini,  the  Lynx,  and  Auriga,  and 
contains  81  liars.  In  Bode’s  atlas  it  is  engraved  with  its 
apparatus,  and  marked  Telefcopium  HerJ'chelii. 

The  Oxford  Obfervatory  is  a  moll  magnificent  ftruflure, 
and  the  inftruments  perfectly  correfpond  with  the  build¬ 
ing,  It  was  begun  in  1772,  from  very  ample  funds  be¬ 
queathed  by  Dr.Radcliffe,  and  the  land  on  which  it  Hands 
■was  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  tranlitin- 
ftrument,  which  is  ten  feet  long,  Ihows  very  fmall  liars  in 
the  day-time:  it  is  faid  to  have  coll  1 50  guineas,  the  zenith- 
fedlor  200  guineas,  and  the  two  mural  quadrants  600  gui¬ 
neas.  There  are  alfo  very  excellent  telefcopes  and  clocks 
here;  theformer  by  Dr.  Herfchel  and  Doilond,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  Shelton.  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Hornfby,  profefl'or  of  aftronomy  in  the  univerfity,  who 
obferved  here  for  many  years  ;  and  he  has  been  fucceeded 
by  Dr.Robertfon,  the  prefent  profelfor  of  aftronomy.  The 
obfervations  are  all  regiftered,  and  confift  chiefly  of  the 
right  afcenlions  and  zenith  diftances  of  the  fun,  moon, 
planets,  and  fixed  ftars. 

At  Cambridge  there  have  been  fmall  obfervatories  at 
Chrift-clnirch,  Trinity,  St.  John’s,  &c.  and  a  plan  is  faid 
to  be  now  on  foot  for  eredling  one  upon  a  great  fcale, 
and  worthy  the  fcientific  fame  of  that  learned  univerfity. 

At  the  Royal  Marine  Academy,  Portlmouth,  there  is 
an  obfervatory  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Profefl'or  In¬ 
man,  which  is  of  peculiar  utility,  both  in  teaching  the  pu¬ 
pils  practical  aftronomy,  and  in  finding  the  rate  of  time¬ 
keepers  for  feamen.  It  was  built,  and  many  years  ably 
managed,  by  the  late  mailer,  Mr.  Bailey,  who  had 
been  previoufly  aftiftant-aftronomer  at  the  Royal  Ob¬ 
fervatory,  and  likewife  with  Capt.  Cook  in  his  latter 
voyages. 

At  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  Mr.  Wales  (who  had  alfo  ferved 
tinder  Dr.  Malkelyne  and  Capt.  Cook)  eredled  a  fmall  ob¬ 
fervatory  at  his  own  expenfe,  when  he  became  mailer  of 
the  royal  mathematical  fchool  there  ;  and  the  governors, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  late  mailer,  or¬ 
dered  the  obfervatory  to  be  repaired,  and  furnilhed  with 
new  inftruments. 

The  Royal  Society  have  at  Somerfet  Houfe  a  fmall  ob¬ 
fervatory,  which  is  generally  fuperintended  by  the  fecre- 
tary  for  the  time  being. 

At  Highbury  Houle,  an  obfervatory  was  built  in  the 
year  1787,  by  Alexander  Aubert,  efq.  which,  for  perfec¬ 
tion  of  plan  and  fplendour  of  apparatus,  perhaps  has 
*  never  been  equalled  by  any  private  individual..  This 
gentleman,  whofe  fcientific  and  liberal  purfuits  deferve 
honourable  mention,  died  in  the  year  1806  ;  and  his  grand 
collection  of  inftruments  was  difpofed  of  by  auftion,  and 
of  courle  difperfed.  Similar  notice  may  be  taken  of  other 
obfervatories  contemporary  with  that  of  Highbury,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  count  Bruhl  at  Harefield,  fir  George 
Shuckburgh  at  Shuckburgh,  and  William  Larkins,  efq. 
at  Blackheath,  all  of  which  were  on  a  great  fcale,  and 
have  been  difcontinued  after  the  demife  of  the  owners. 
Thus,  in  private  obfervatories,  though  the  aftronorners 
may  bequeath  their  apparatus  to  their  heirs,  they  can¬ 
not  transfer  either  their  tafte  or  their  fcience.  It  is  only 
in  public  eftablilhments  that  permanence  can  be  expedited. 

Among  the  private  obfervatories  of  the  prefent  day,  the 
following  alphabetical  lift  may  be  alfo  mentioned: 

Blackheath  -  Stephen  Groombridge,  efq. 

Blenheim  -  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Cambridge  -  Rev.  Mr.  Catton. 

Chiflehurlt  -  Rev.  Francis  Wollafton. 

Derby  -  William  Strutt,  efq. 

Eaft  Sheen  -  Rev.  William  Pearfon. 


Finlbury  Square 
Godwood 
Golport 
Hackney  Wick 
Hayes 

Highbury  Terrace 
Hoddefdon 
Illington 


-  Dr.  Kelly. 

-  The  Duke' of  Richmond. 

-  Dr.  William  Burney. 
Colonel  Beaufoy. 
William  Walker,  efq. 

-  Capt.  Huddart- 

-  William  Hodgfon,  efq. 
Gavin  Lowe,  efq. 


Paragon,  Southwark  -  James  Strode  Butt,  efq. 

Park-lane  -  -  Sir  Harry  Englefieid,  bart. 

Rofe  Hill,  Suffex  -  John  Fuller,  efq. 

Richmond  Gardens  -  The  King. 

Sherburn  -  -  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

St.  Ibbs,  Hitchen  -  Mr;  Profefl'or  Lax. 

Trollon,  near  Bury  -  Capel  Lofft,  efq. 

WooLwich  -  -  Rev.  Lewis  Evans’/ 

Scotch  Obfervatories. — In  the  different  univerfities  of 
Scotland  profeftbrfliips  of  aftronomy  have  been  eftabliflied  ; 
but  it  has  been  here,  as  in  iVioft  other  univerfities,  the 
theory  of  the  fcience  has  been  more  attended  to  than  the 
praftice.  At  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  there  have  been, 
however,  obfervatories  ;  and  at  Glafgow,  there  is  alfo  a 
fmall  one  belonging  to  the  college ;  but  of  late  a  magni¬ 
ficent  one  has  beeir  ereCted  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen, 
which  is  likely  to  be  very  ufeful,  as  well  as  honourable  to 
that  commercial  city. 

Irijh  Obfervatories. — In  Ireland,  two  obfervatories  have 
been  eftabliflied  on  a  great  fcale  ;  the  one  at  Dublin,  and 
the  other  at  Armagh. 

The  obfervatory  belonging  to  Trinity-college,  Dublin, 
commonly  called  the  Dublin  Obfervatory,  w-as  begun  in 
the  year  1783.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Francis  Andrew's, 
provoft  of  that  college,  who  bequeathed  a  large  income 
for  this  purpofe.  The  apparatus  firft  ordered  are,  a  tran- 
fit-inftrument  of  fix  feet  focal  length,  with  a  four-feet 
axis,  bearing  four  inches  and  a  quarter  aperture,  with 
three  different  magnifying  powers  up  to  600.  An  entire 
circle  of  ten  feet  diameter  on  a  horizontal  axis,  for  mea- 
furing  meridian  altitudes.  An  equatorial  inftrument, 
w'ith  circles  of  five  feet  in  diameter  :  and  an  achromatic 
telefcope,  mounted  on  a  polar  axis,  and  carried  by  an 
heliollatic  movement.  Clocks  were  alfo  ordered  from 
Mr.  Arnold,  without  any  limitation  of  price.  The  fitua- 
tion  chofen  for  the  obfervatory  is  on  elevated  ground, 
about  four  Englilh  miles  north-weft  of  Dublin.  The 
foundation  is  a  {olid  rock  of  limeftone,  of  feveral  miles 
extent ;  and  the  foil  is  very  favourable,  being  a  calcareous 
fubftance  called  limeftone  gravel,  which  is  remarkable 
for  abforbing  the  rain,  and  thus  contributing  to  a  dry  at- 
mofphere. 

The  plan  of  the  building  unites  at  once  both  elegance 
and  convenience  :  it  fronts  the  eaft,  and  the  lower  ran^e 
of  windows  and  doors  are  twenty-three  in  number.  In 
the  centre  there  is  a  magnificent  dome  of  three  ftories 
high,  with  a  movable  roof  for  the  equatorial  inftrument, 
which  is  placed  upon  a  pillar  of  fixteen  feet  fquare,  of  the 
moll  fubllantial  mafonry,  and  furrounded  by  a  circular 
wall  of  a  foot  diftance,  that  lupports  the  movable  dome, 
and  alfo  the  floors,  which  in  no  part  touch  the  pillar  1 
thus,  no  motion  of  the  floor  or  wall  can  he  communicated 
to  the  inftrument.  But  the  mod  important  ereftioa  be- 
longingto  this  eftablilhment,  is  behind  the  main  building, 
and  at  right  angles  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  view  both  north  and  fouth.  This  is  the  meridian 
or  tranfit-room,  which  contains  both  the  tranfit  inftrument 
and  the  circle.  It  is  thirty-feven  feet  long,  twenty-three 
broad,  and  twenty-one  high.  Fine  pillars  of  Portland 
Hone  are  erefted  for  both  inftruments  on  the  moll  firm 
balls,  and  the  floor  is  fo  framed  as  to  let  all  the  pillars  rife 
totally  detached  from  it :  and  fuch  was  Dr.  U flier’s  at¬ 
tention  to  extreme  accuracy,  that  he  firft  afcertained  the 
pillars  to  be  perfefilly  homogeneous,  left  any  variety  in 
their  fubftance  might  admit  of  a  difference  in  their  ex- 
panfion  or  contraction,  by  heal,  cold,  or  other  changes  in 
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the  atmofphere.  The  clocks  are  attached  to  pillars  of  the 
greatest  fteadi'nefs  alfo  :  they  were  made  by  Arnold,  who 
exerted  his  belt  Skill,  and  are  finished  in  a  mafterly  man¬ 
ner  :  the  pallets  are  of  ruby  ;  and  all  the  laft  holes  of  the 
movement  jewelled  ;  the  fufpenfion-fprings  are  of  gold, 
with  Arnold’s  own  five-barred  pendulum,  and  cheeks  ca¬ 
pable  of  experimental  adjuftment,  fo  as  to  make  all  vi¬ 
brations  ifochronal,  whatever  may  be  the  excurfion  of  the 
pendulum. 

At  Armagh,  the  metropolitan  city  of  Ireland,  and  an¬ 
ciently  the  feat  of  a  large  univerfity,  there  has  been  an 
obfervatory  ereCted  and  endowed  in  1793,  by  Richard  lord 
Rokeby,  then  primate  of  all  Ireland.  It  is  ereCted  on 
the  fummit  of  a  gently-riling  hill,  about  90  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  town,  and  furrounded  by  feveral  un¬ 
dulating  hills,  all  nearly  of  the  fame  altitude.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  founded  on  a  bale  of  limeftone,  and  all  the  walls 
are  of  large  hewn  ftone,  and  of  the  molt  firm  and  fub- 
fcantial  w'orkmanlliip.  The  tower,  which  joins  the  dwell- 
ir.g-houfe,  contains  a  very  fine  equatorial  by  Troughton, 
fixed  upon  a  large  pillar,  wdiich  is  railed  fo  high,  that  the 
instrument  in  the  dome  can  overlook  all  the  buildings. 
To  the  ealt  of  the  houfe  is  a  range  of  buildings,  for  the 
tranlit-room,  and  other  altronomical  purpofes.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  inltruments,  beiides  the  equatorial  and  tranfit,  are 
a  ten-feet  fextant  by  Troughton  ;  a  ten-feet  reflecting  te- 
1-efcope  by  Dr.  Herfchel  ;  a  five-feet  triple  objedt-glafs 
achromatic  telelcope  by  Dollond  ;  and  alfo  a  fine  night- 
glafs,  upon  an  equatorial  Itand.  The  clocks  are  by  Earn- 
fhaw  of  London,  and  Crofsthwaite  of  Dublin.  In  this 
eltablilhment  a  liberal  income  is  allowed  to  the  principal 
altronomer,  and  a  good  falary  to  his  afliltant.  It  has  been 
fuperintended  from  the  beginning  by  the  Rev.  James 
A-rcnibald  Hamilton,  D.D.  dean  of  St.  Coleman’s,  Cloyne, 
v.  ho  has  contributed  feveral  learned  papers  to  the  Tranf- 
aCtions  of  the  Royal  Irilh  Academy,  chiefly  on  aftronomi- 
cal  fubjeCts.  His  obfervations,  particularly  on  the  fixed 
liars,  are  confidered  very  accurate ;  and  fome  of  his  de¬ 
clinations  have  been  tranfcribed  into  the  Philofophical 
TranlaCtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1806. 
The  registered  obfervations  here  are  thofe  made  with  the 
tranfit-inftrument  and  equatorial  ;  and  alfo  an  account  of 
the  temperature  and  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  Of  thefe, 
a  feries  of  about  eighteen  years  is  preferved.  Monthly  Mag. 
Sept.  1813. 

Direttions  for  Building  and  Furnijhing  Olfervatories. — 
Tn  building  an  obfervatory,  attention  Should  be  paid  to 
Situation,  foil,  and  foundation,  as  well  as  to  ftrufture ; 
and  in  furnilhing  one,  regard  mull  be  had  both  to  the 
proper  choice,  and  convenient  difpofition,  of  inllruments. 
The  Situation  fhould  be  fufficiently  elevated  to  command 
a  view  of  the  horizon,  efpecially  to  the  north  and  fouth  ; 
but  very  high  places  are  not  eligible,  as  they  moftly  at¬ 
tract  clouds,  and  are  in  other  relpeCts  too  much  expofed 
to  the  feverities  of  weather.  In  chooSing  a  fituation,  it  will 
be  requisite  alfo,  to  make  preparation  for  a  meridian-mark, 
and  for  this  purpofe  it  would  be  convenient,  if  the  obfer¬ 
vatory  could  be  placed  in  the  meridian-line  of  fome  build¬ 
ing,  or  other  permanent  objeCt,  upon  which  the  mark  may 
be  made,  and  this  is  done  as  foon  as  the  tranfit-inftru- 
ment  is  fet  correCtly  in  the  meridian,  by  which  it  may  be 
afterwards  regulated.  If  two  meridian-marks  can  be  fet 
up,  one  north,  and  the  other  South,  it  will  be  definable  ; 
and  they  Should  not  be  lefs  than  500  yards  diftant  from 
the  obfervatory  ;  the  farther  the  better,  provided  they  are 
vifible.  The  obferver  flrnuld  have  free  accefs  to  them,  as 
it  may  benecefiary  fometimes  to  illuminate  them  by  night. 
Thefe  marks  ought  to  be  nearly  on  the  fame  level,  and 
not  fubjeCt  to  be  obfcured  by  grofs  exhalations,  as  Inch 
are  luppofed  to  create  horizontal  refractions,  and  to  make 
the  marks  appear  out  of  the  meridian. 

The  foil  Should  be  naturally  dry,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe  when  it  is  of  a  gravelly  or  llony  kind  5  but  clay-foils, 
that  do  not  foon  abforb  the  rain,  caufe  exhalations  and 
damps,  which  not  only  injure  the  instruments,  and  ob- 
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fcure  the  atmofphere,  but  greatly  increafe  the  irregula¬ 
rities  of  refraCtion.  The  foundation  fhould  be  of  the 
molt  folid  kind  ;  and  therefore  a  rock  of  fome  extent,  or 
a  hard  gravel,  Ihould  be  chofen  ;  and,  where  Such  cannot 
be  had,  all  adventitious  firmnefs  Ihould  be  obtained,  ei¬ 
ther  by  conftruCting  deep  arches,  or  by  piles  driven  with 
an  engine  ;  for  fuch  is  the  perfection  of  modern  instru¬ 
ments,  that  they  immediately  betray  any  defeCt  in  the 
building,  whether  arifing  from  the  foundation  or  the  fu- 
perftrufture.  The.building  Should  Therefore  be  of  Solid 
and  Substantial  mafonry,  particularly  the  tranfit-room, 
which  is  the  mod  effential  apartment  of  an  obfervatory. 
This  room  Should,  for  the  fake  of  firmnefs,  be  on  the 
ground  ;  and  the  pillars  which  fupport  the  instruments 
and  clocks,  Should  be  detached  from  the  floor.  It  fhould 
of  courfe  poflefs  a  good  view  both  north  and  fouth ;  and 
the  opening  or  meridian  aperture,  for  obferving  through, 
fhould  command  an  uninterrupted  view  from  the  zenith 
to  the  horizon,  in  both  directions ;  and  the  Shutters,  or 
covers  of  the  apertures,  fhould  be  opened  and  Shut  with 
eafe  by  pulleys,  or  other  ready  methods.  The  proper 
w'idth  of  the  meridian  apertures  has  been  a  fubjeCt  of 
Some  doubt;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  Should 
be  wide  enough  for  pointing  the  instrument  conveniently 
to  the  heavens,  and  for  admitting  a  ready  fupply  of  freSh 
air  into  the  obfervatory,  fo  as  to  render  the  internal  tem¬ 
perature  equal  to  the  exterr,al  ;  and,  if  the  Shutters  be  di¬ 
vided  into  Small  openings,  Such  may  be  occasionally  ufeful, 
to  prevent  a  very  hot  fun  from  affeCting  the  adjuftment 
of  the  instrument.  With  refpeCttothe  other  apartments, 
their  number  mull  depend  on  the  number  of  instruments 
to  be  ufed,  whether  at  the  fame  time  or  in  fuccefiion.  In 
molt  large  observatories,  there  is  a  dome  raifed,  for  the 
equatorial  or  the  circular  instruments. 

As  to  the  choice  of  infiruments,  and  their  convenient 
difpofrtion,  regard  mult  be  had  to  the  plan  of  building; 
and  the  number  muft  alio  depend  on  the  fame,  as  well  as 
on  the  number  of  obfervations  to  be  made.  An  obfer¬ 
vatory,  however,  cannot  be  confidered  as  well  furnished 
without  the  following  apparatus  :  a  tranfit-inftrument,  or 
mural  tranfit-circle,  with  good  clocks  to  Show  both  Solar 
and  Sidereal  time  ;  and  chronometers  are  often  ufeful. 
Mural  quadrants  or  fextants  may  be  likewife  mentioned  ; 
but  entire  circles  are  greatly  preferable,  as  they  admit  of 
various  lelf-correfting  adjustments,  particularly  when 
fitted-up  with  revolving  microfcopes.  A  portable  reflect¬ 
ing  circle  fhould  alfo  form  part  of  the  apparatus,  in  order 
to  mealure  angular  distances  in  all  directions,  horizontal, 
vertical,  and  oblique.  If  there  be  a  circular  instrument 
that  will  mealure  both  altitudes  and  azimuths,  or  an  equa¬ 
torial  instrument,  then  a  movable  dome  will  be  neceffary. 
A  zenith-feCtoris  likewife  of  importance-;  and,  of  courfe, 
good  telefcopes  are  elfential,  efpecially  an  achromatic  with" 
an  equatorial  movement  and  a  micrometer  eye-piece;  alfo 
a  powerful  refleCtor,  for  obferving  the  phafes  of  the  Sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  as  well  as  the  fateilites,  nebulse,  & c. 
See  the  articles  Astronomy, -Greenwich,  Maskelyne, 
Optics,  &c. 

OBSER'VATORY  I'SLAND,  a  finall  island  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  entrance  of  Bougainville’s  Bay. 

OBSER'VATORY  I'SLAND,  or  Padevou'a,  a  Small 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  north-eaft  coalt 
of  New  Caledonia.  Lat.  20.  18.  S.  Ion.  165.  41.  E. 

OBSER'VATORY  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft 
of  the  island  of  Tongataboo.  Lat.  21.8.  S.  Ion.  184..  55.  E. 

OBSER'VATORY  IN'LET,  an  inlet  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  North  America,  where  Capf.  Vancouver  made  his  ob¬ 
servations.  It  extends  about  thirty-two  miles.  Lat.  54. 
58.  N.  Ion.  of  the  entrance  230.  6.  E. 

To  OBSER'VE,  v.  a.  [ obferver ,  Fr.  ohfervo,  Lat.]  To 
watch;  to  regard  attentively. — Remember,  that  as  thine 
eye  obferves  others,  So  art  thou  obferved  by  angels  and  by 
men.  Bp.  Taylor. — To  Sind  by  attention  ;  to  note. — It  is 
obferved,  that  many  men  who  have  feemed  to  repent  when 
they  have  thought  death  approaching,  have  yet,  after  it 
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hath  pleafed  God  to  reftore  them  to  health,  been  as  wicked, 
perhaps  worfe,  as  ever  they  were.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. — 
To  regard  or  keep  religioufly. — A  night  to  be  much  ol- 
ferved  unto  the  Lord,  for  bringing  them 'out  of  Egypt. 
'Ex.  xii.  42. — To  praftife  ritually. — In  the  days  of  Enoch, 
people  obferved  not  circumcifion  or  the  fabbath.  White. — 
To  obey;  tp  follow. 

To  OBSER'VE,  v.  n.  To  be  attentive.— Obferving  men 
may  form  many  judgments  by  the  rules  of  fimilitude  and 
proportion,  where  caufes  and  eftefts  are  not  entirely  the 
fame.  Watt. is  Logich. —  To  make  a  remark.— I  obferve, 
that  when  we  have  an  aftion  again  ft  any  man,  we  muft, 
for  all  that,  look  upon  him  as  our  neighbour,  and  love  him 
as  ourfelves,  paying  him  all -that  juftice,  peace,  and  cha¬ 
rity,  which  are  due  to  all  perfons.  Kett/cwell. — Wherever 
I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly  another’s,  which  is 
the  cafe  in  feme  hundreds,  I  have  barely  quoted  the  true 
proprietor,  without  obferving  upon  it.  Pope's  Letters. 

OBSER'VER,  f.  One  who  looks  vigilantly  on  perfons 
and  things;  clofe  remarker.— He  is  a  great  olferver. 
Shaliefpeare's  Julius  Coj'ar. 

Careful  obfervers  m ay  foretel  the  hour, 

By  lure  prognoftics,  when  to  dread  a  Ihow’r.  Swift. 
One  who  looks  on;  the  beholder. — Company,  he  thinks, 
leflens  the  lhame  of  vice,  by  lharing  it ;  and  therefore,  if 
he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  olferver,  he  hopes  to 
dill  raft  it  at  leaft  by  a  multiplicity  of  objefts.  South. 

If  a  flow-pac’d  ftarhad  ftol’n  away, 

From  the  olferver' s  marking,  he  might  ftay 
Three  hundred  years  to  fee’t  again.  Donne. 

One  who  keeps  any  law,  or  cuftom,  or  praftice. — Many 
nations  are  fuperftitious,  and  diligent  obfervers  of  old  cul- 
toms,  which  they  receive  by  tradition  from  their  parents, 
by  recording  of  their  bards  and  chronicles.  Spenfer. — He 
was  fo  ftrift  an  olferver  of  his  word,  that  no  confideration 
whatever  could. make  him  break  it.  Prior. —  Himfelf  often 
read  ufefal  difeourfes  to  his  fervants  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
of  which  he  was  always  a  very  ftridt  and  folemn  olferver. 
Atterlury. 

OBSER'VIlilG,  adj.  Attentive  ;  watchful.  AJh. 

OBSER'VINGLY,  adv.  Attentively;  carefully  : 

There  is  fome  foul  of  goodnefs  in  things  evil. 

Would  men  obfervingly  diftil  it  out.  Shahefpeare. 

To  OBSESS',  v.  a.  [obfdeo,  ohfejfus,  Lat.]  To  befiege  ; 
to  compafs  about.  Not  in  ufe. — The  mind  is  olfejfed  with 
inordinate  glory.  Sir  T.  E/yot's  Gov.-—  A  man  is  faid  to 
be  olfejfed,  when  an  evil  fpirit  followeth  him,  troubling 
him,  and  leeking  opportunity  to  enter  into  him.  Bullokar. 

OBSESS'ION,  J'.  [pbjeffio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  befieging. — 
The  firft  attack  of  Satan,  antecedent  to  pofleftion. — Me¬ 
lancholy  perfons  are  meft  fubjeft  to  diabolical  temptations 
and  iilufions,  and  moft  apt  to  entertain  them  ;  and  the 
devil  beft  able  to  work  upon  them  ;  but,  whether  by  ob- 
feffion  or  pofleftion,  I  will  not  determine.  Burton's  Anat. 
of  Melancholy. 

Grave  fathers,  he’s  poftefs’d;  again,  I  fay, 

Poflefs’d :  nay,  if  there  be  pofleftion 

And  objejfion,  he  has  both.  B.  Jonfou's  Fox. 

OBS'FELD.  See  Oebsfeld. 

OBSIDIA'NUS,  f.  Obsidian;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  filiceous  earth.  The  ancients  called  it  China  marble. 
It  has  alfo  the  name  of  Iceland  agate ;  and  Hauy  calls  it 
Lave  vitrgufe  obfulienne.  Certain  writers  have  fuppofed 
the  name  Cbfidianus  derived  from  fomebody  o£  the  name 
of  Obfidius,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  ufe  of  it ;  but 
it  feems  only  a  falfe  fpellingof  the  word  opfunms,  ctno  tvs 
from  feeing  the  images  of  things  in  it. 

Charafters— Luftre  refplendent,  vitreous  ;  frafture  per¬ 
fectly  conchoidal ;  fragments  very  fharp-edged.  The  moft 
common  colour  is  perfeftly  black,  fometimes  greenifh  and 
grey  i  ft),  bluilh-green,  and  fmoke-grey  ;  yellow  and  red, 
according  to  Humboldt  5  moft  commonly  opaque,  but 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1184. 
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fometimes  tranflucent  on  the  edges.  It  is  hard  and  eaftly 
frangible.  Spec.  grav.  a- 348.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it 
melts  into  an  opaque  porous  glafs,  of  a  greyifh-white  co¬ 
lour.  Conftituent  parts : 


Bergman. 

Abilgaard. 

Defcotils.  Drappier. 

Silex 

69 

7  + 

72-0  74-0 

Alumine 

22 

12 

12-5  140 

Oxyd  of  iron 

9 

14 

2  3'o 

Lime 

-  • — 

— 

■ -  12 

Potafti  and  foda 

— 

— 

IO'O  3-3 

Lois 

— 

— 

3'5  4'5 

100 

100 

IOO’O  IOO'O 

This  mineral 

is  found 

in  mattes', 

and  fometimes  in 

rounded  pieces.  It  occurs  in  Iceland,  in  Siberia,  in  the 
Lipari-iflands,  in  Hungary,  in  Madagafcar,  the  ifland  of 
Teneriffe,  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  fome  of  the  South-Sea 
iflands.  Humboldt  difeovered  a  fpecies  in  New'  Spain, 
which  was  chatoyant  in  a  confiderable  degree.  The  obfi- 
dian  from  Hungary  is  found  in  infulated  pieces  among 
detached  malles  of  granite,  gneifs,  and  decompofed  por¬ 
phyry.  Obfidian  was  long  fuppofed  to  have  a  volcanic 
origin  ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  thofe  who 
have  viflted  Iceland,  that  it  is  not  only  found  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Hecla,  but  every-where  diftributed  like  quartz 
and  flint;  and  belides,  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  countries 
where  volcanoes  were  never  known  to  exift. 

The  fine  colour  and  hardnefs  of  this  ftone,  have  brought 
it  into  ufe  for  ornamental  purpofes.  Among  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  it  was  employed  for  mirrors;  and 
alfo  for  ciuting-inftruments  ;  as  knives,  and  even  razors. 
Hernandez  law  the  Mexican  cutlers  make  a  hundred 
knives  of  obfidian  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour.  Obfidian,  it 
is  faid,  has  alfo  been  ufed  as  mirrors  for  telefcopes. 

Mr.  Salt,  during  his  travels  in  Abyftlnia  in  the  year 
1810,  was  able,  by  meeting  with  fome  of  this  mineral,  to 
fettle  a  difputed  point  in  ancient  geography.  He  alcer- 
tained  the  Bay  of  Howakil  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrrsan  Sea,  as  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  ancients  for  producing  this  ftone.  Some 
conjeftures,  as  to  their  identity,  had  been  formed  by  lord 
Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt  on  their  previous  voyage  to  the  Red 
Sea;  but  the  faft  is'now  proved,  as  far  as  Inch  a  circum- 
ftance  admits  of  proof,  by  Mr.  Salt  having  aftually  found, 
on  the  fpot,  a  quantity  of  the  fpecific  fubftance  in  quef- 
tion  ;  fpecimens  of  which  he  brought  home.  He  has  thus 
been  doubly  fortunate;  not  only  in  fettling  a  difputed 
point  of  ancient  geography,  but  alfo  in  refeuing  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Pliny  from  the  ridicule  of  Salmafius.  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent,  who  fuggefted  the  great  probability  of  eftefting  the 
difeovery  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  accompliftied, 
but  who,  owing  to  the  incorreftnefs  of  the  charts,  could 
fix  on  no  fpot  on  the  coaft  agreeing  with  the  defeription  in 
the  Periplus,  muft  no  doubt  have  been  highly  gratified  by 
this  confirmation  of  his  ideas.  See  Monthly  Review'  for 
Jan.  1815. 

OBSID'IONAL,  adj.  [Fr.  obfulionalis,  Lat.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  a  fiege. — Their  honorary  crowns,  triumphal,  ovary, 
civical,  objidionat,  had  little  of  flowers  in  them.  Sir  T. 
Brown's  Mifcell. 

OBSIGILLA'TION,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  ob,  againft,  and 
figillum,  a  feal.]  The  aft  ot  fealing-up.  Cote. 

To  OBSIG'NATE,  v.  a.  [objigno,  Lat.]  To  ratify  ;  to 
feal-up. — As  circumcifion  was  a  feal  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  and  his  pofterity,  fo  keeping  the  Sabbath 
did  obfighate  the  covenant  made  with  the  children  of 
Ifrael,  after  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt.  Barrotv  on  the 
Decalogue. 

OBSIGNA'TION,  f.  Ratification  by  fealing  ;  aft  of 
fixing  a  feal ;  confirmation. — As  the  fpirit  of  obfgnation 
was  given  to  them  under  a  feal,  and  within  a  veil;  fo  the 
fpirit  of  manifeftation  or  patefaftion  was  like  the  germ  of 
a  vine,  or  the  bud  of  a  rofe,  plain  indices  and  fignifications 
of  life.  Bp.  Taylor's  Sermon  on  Whitfunday. 
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OBSIG'NATORY,  adj.  Ratifying. — -Merely  oljigna - 
tori)  figns,  Parr's  Letters  ofUJher. 

OBSKA'IA,  a  gulf  or  bay  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  about  360  miles  long, und  from  .  4  to  60  in  breadth. 
Lat.  66.  40.  to  7 2.  15.  N.  Ion.  72.  to  76.  E. 

OBSOLESCENT,  adj.  [ objolefcens ,  Lat.]  Growing  out 
cf  ufe. — All  the  words  compounded  of  here  and  a  prepo- 
Jilion,  are  obfolefcent  or  obfolete.  Ur.  Johnfon. 

OB'SOLETE,  adj.  [ obfoletus ,  Lat.]  Worn  out  of  ufe; 
difufed  ;  unfafhionable. — Obfolete  words  may  be  laudably 
revived,  when  they  are  more  founding,  or  more  fignificant, 
than  thofe  in  practice.  Dri/den. 

OB'SOLETENESS,  J'.  State  of  being  worn  out  of  ufe  ; 
unfafhionablenefs. —  The  reader  is  embarrafled  at  once 
with  dead  and  with  foreign  languages,  with  aibfoletenefs 
and  innovation.  Dr.  Johnfon. 

OB'STACLE,  f.  [Fr.  from  objlaculum,  Lat.]  Something 
oppofed  ;  hindrance  ;  obftru&ion. — Difparity  in  age  feems 
a  greater  objlacle  to  an  intimate  friendffiip  than  inequality 
of  fortune.  For  the  humours,  bufinefs,  and  diverfions,  of 
young  and  old,  are  generally  very  different.  Collier  on 
Friendjhip. — What  more  natural  and  ufual  obftacle  to  thofe 
who  take  voyages,  than  winds  and  ftorms  ?  Pope. 
Confcience  is  a  blufhing  ffiame-fac’d  fpirit, 

That  mutinies  in  a  man’s  bofom  :  it  fills 

One  full  of  obftacles.  Shakejpsare' s  Rich.  III. 

OBS'TANCY,  f.  \_obJlantia,  Lat.]  Oppofition  ;  impe¬ 
diment;  obftruflion.  Not  in  ufe. — After  marriage  it  is  of 
no  offtancy,  B.  Joifon's  Epicoene. 

OB'STANT,  adj.  Hindering  ;  obftrufling. 

OBSTET'RIC,  adj.  [from  objletrix,  Lat.]  Midwififli ; 
befitting  a  midwife;  doing  the  midwife’s  office  : 

There,  all  the  learn ’d  ffiail  at  the  labour  ftand, 

And  Douglas  lend  his  foft  objletrick  hand.  Pope. 

To  OBSTET'RICATE,  v.n.  [ obftetricor ,  Lat.]  To  per¬ 
form  the  office  of  a  midwife. — Nature  does  obftetricate , 
and  do  that  office  of  herfelf,  when  it  is  the  proper  feafon. 
Evelyn. 

To  OBSTET'RICATE,  v.  a.  To  affift  as  a  midwife. — 
None  fo  obfletricated  the  birth  of  the  expedient  to  anfwer 
both  Brute  and  his  Trojans’  advantage.  Waterlious  on 
Forte fine,  1663. 

OBSTETRIC A'TION,  f.  The  office  of  a  midwife.— 
There  he  mull  lie,  in  an  uncouth  poflure,  for  his  ap¬ 
pointed  month,  till  the  native  bonds  being  loofed,  and  the 
doors  forced  open,  he  ffiail  be,  by  an  helpful  obftetrication , 
drawn  forth  into  the  larger  prifon  of  the  world.  Bp.  Hall's 
Free  Prifoner. 

OB'STINACY,  f.  [oljlination,  Fr.  ob/linatio,  Lat.  from 
objlinate .]  Stubbornnefs ;  contumacy;  pertinacy  ;  perfif- 
tency. — Mod  writers  ufe  their  words  loofely  and  uncer¬ 
tainly,  and  do  not  make  plain  and  clear  deduftions  of 
words  one  from  another;  which  were  not  difficult  to  do, 
did  they  not  find  it  convenient  to  fhelter  their  ignorance, 
or  objlinacy,  under  the  obfcurity  of  their  terms.  Locke. 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honefty  appear, 

From  fpleen,  from  objlinacy,  hate,  or  fear.  Pope. 

OB'STINATE,  adj.  [ objlinatus ,  Lat.]  Stubborn  ;  con¬ 
tumacious;  fixed  in  refolution.  Abfolutely  ufed,  it  has 
an  ill  fenfe;  but  relatively,  it  is  neutral. — I  have  known 
great  cures  done  by  oljlinate  refolutions  of  drinking  no 
wine.  Temple. 

Her  father  did  not  fail  to  find 
In  all  ffie  fpoke  the  greatnefs  of  her  mind ; 

Yet  thought  (lie  was  not  obftinate  to  die, 

Nor  deem’d  the  death  ffie  promis’d  was  fo  nigh.  Dryden. 

GB'STINATELY,  adv.  Stubbornly  ;  inflexibly  ;  with 
unffiaken  determination. — Pembroke  abhorred  war  as  ob- 
Jlinateli)  as  he  loved  hunting  and  hawking.  Clarendon. 

The  man  refolv’d,  and  Heady  to  his  truft. 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obftinately  juft, 

Can  the  rude  rabble’s  influence  defpife.  Addifon. 
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OB'STINATENESS,  /!  Stubbornnefs. — We  had  like 
to  have  forgotten  the  neck  and  fhoulders  of  the  world-, 
which  have  an  ill-fafliion  of  ftiffnefs  and  inflexible  obj'ti- 
natenefs,  ftubbornly  refufing  to  (loop  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Law  or  the  Gofpel.  Bp.  Hall's  Fajhions  of  the  World. 

To  OB'STIPATE,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  ob,  againft,  and; 
ftipo,  to  ftuffi]  To  fill  up,  to  fill  up  chinks.  Baileij. 

QBSTIPA'TION,  f.  [from  objlipo,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
flopping  up  any  paflage.  A  ftoppage. 

OBSTREPEROUS,  adj.  [ objtreperus ,  Lat.]  Loud  ; 
clamorous;  noify;  turbulent;  vociferous. — Thefe  obftre- 
perous  fcepticks  are  the  bane  of  divinity,  who  are  fo  full  of 
the  fpirit  of  contradiftion,  that  they  raife  daily  new  dif- 
putes.  Howel's  Voc.  For. — The  players  do  not  only  con¬ 
nive  at  his  objtreperous  approbation,  but  repair  at  their  own 
coft  whatever  damages  he  makes.  Addifon' s  Spectator. 

OBSTREPEROUSLY,  adv.  Loudly  5  clamoroufly  : 
noifily. 

OBSTREP'EROUSNESS,y!  Loudnefs ;  clamour;  noife ; 
turbulence. 

_  OBSTRIC'TION,  f  [from  objlriaus,  Lat.]  Obliga¬ 
tion  ;  bond. — He  hath  full  right  to  exempt  whom  fo  it 
pleafes  him,  by  choice,  from  national  objlritfion.  Milton. 

To  OBSTRUCT',  v.  a.  [ob/iruo,  Lat.]  To  block  up;  to 

bar.  — In  their  paflage  through  the  glands  in  the  lungs, 
they  obftrutf  and  (well  them  with  little  tumours.  Black- 
more. 

He  then  beholding,  foon 
Comes  down  to  fee  their  city,  ere  the  tower 
Obflrud  heaven’s  towers.  Milton's  P.  L. 

To  oppofe;  to  retard ;  to  hinder;  to  be  in  the  way  of : 

No  cloud  interpos’d. 

Or  ftar,  to  objirud  his  fight.  Milton's  P.  L. 

OBSTRUC'TER,  J'.  One  that  hinders  or  oppofes. — O 
bleft  objiruder  of  juftice  !  Whitlock. 

OBSTRUCTION,  f.  Hindrance;  difficulty: 

Sure  God,  by  thefe  difcoveries,  did  defign 

That  his  clear  light  thro’  all  the  world  fhould  flrine  ; 

But  the  objtrudion  from  that  difcord  fprings. 

The  prince  of  darknefs  makes  ’twixt  Chrillian  kings. 

Denham. 

Obftacle;  impediment;  that  which  hinders. — All  objlr ac¬ 
tions  in  parliament,  that  is,  all  freedom  in  differing  in 
votes,  and  debating  matters  with  reafon  and  candour, 
mult  be  taken  away.  King  Charles. — Whenever  a  popular 
aflembly,  free  from  obftrudions,  and  already  poflefled  of 
more  power  than  an  equal  balance  will  allow,  ffiail  con¬ 
tinue  to  think  that  they  have  not  enough,  I  cannot  fee 
how  the  fame  caufes  can  produce  different  effedls  among 

us,  from  what  they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Swift. — 
The  blocking-up  of  any  canal  in  the  human  body,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it,  on  account 
of  the  increafed  bulk  of  that  fluid,  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  veflel. — Obf  radians  are  the  caufe  of  moll 
difeafes.  Herbert's  Country  Parfon. —  In  Shakefpeare  it 
once  fignifies  fomething  heaped  together  : 

Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obftrudion,  and  to  rot; 

This  fenfible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod.  MeaJ'ure for  MeaJ'ure. 

OBSTRUCTIVE,  adj.  Hindering;  caufing  impedi¬ 
ment. — Fleffi,  being  immoderately  taken,  is  exceeding  ob- 
ftrudive.  Herbert's  Country  Parfon. 

OBSTRUCTIVE, J'.  Impediment;  obftacle.— The  fe- 
cond  obftrudive  is  that  of  the  fiduciary,  that  faith  is  the 
only  inftrument  of  his  juftification,  and  excludes  good 
works  from  contributing  anything  toward  it.  Hammond. 

OBSTRUCTIVENESS,  /  The  quality  which  tends  to 
obftrudtion. 

OB'STRUENT,  adj,  [ objlruens ,  Lat.]  Hindering ; 
blocking-up. 

OBSTRUEN'TIA,/  Medicines  which  have  a  tendency 
to  clofe  up  the  palfages.  Scott. 

z  OBSTUPEFAC'TION, 
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OBSTUPEFAC'TION,  f.  [ objlupefacio ,  Lat.]  The  aft 
of  inducing  ltupidity,  or  interruption  of  the  mental 
powers. 

OBSTUPEFAC'TIVE,  adj.  Obftrufting  the  mental 
powers  ;  ftupefying. — The  force  of  it  is  objtupefattive ,  and 
no  other.  Abbot. 

To  OBSTU'PEFY,  v.  a.  To  ftupefy.  Cole. 

To  OBTA'IN,  v.  a.  [ obtenir ,  Fr.  obtine.o,  Lat.]  To  gain  ; 
to  acquire;  to  procure. — We  have  obtained  an  inheritance. 
Epli.  i.  ii.— The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  ex- 
prdfion.  Arbut/mot. — To  impetrate ;  to  gain  by  the  con- 
ceflion  or  excited  kindnefs  of  another. — Whatever  once 
is  denied  them,  they  are  certainly  not  to  obtain  by  crying. 
Locke  on  Education. 

Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  obtain ; 

But,  watch’d  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are  flain.  Dnjd. 

To  keep ;  to  hold  ;  to  continue  in  the  pofleflion  of : 

His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  his  fire 

He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  heaven.  Milton. 

To  OBTA'IN,  v.  n.  To  continue  in  ufe. — The  Theo- 
dofian  Code,  feveral  hundred  years  after  Juftinian’s  time, 
did  obtain  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.  Baker. — To  be 
eltablilhed  ;  to  fubfift  in  nature  or  praftice. — Where  waft¬ 
ing  the  public  treafure  has  obtained  in  a  court,  all  good 
order  is  banifiied.  Davcnant. — The  general  law's  of  fluidity, 
elafticity,  and  gravity,  obtain  in  animal  and  inanimate 
tubes.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

Our  impious  ufe  no  longer  Ihall  obtain, 

Brothers  no  more  by  brothers  fliall  be  flain.  Dryden. 

To  prevail;  to  fucceed.  Not  in  ufe. — There  is  due  from 
the  judge  to  the  advocate,  fome  commendation  w'here 
caufes  are  fair  pleaded  ;  efpecially  towards  the  fide  which 
obtaineth  not.  Bacon . 

OBTAINABLE,  adj.  To  be  procured. — Spirits  which 
come  over  in  diftillations,  mifcible  with  water,  and  wholly 
combuftible,  are  obtainable  from  plants  by  previous  fer¬ 
mentation.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. — To  be  gained. — What 
thinks  he  of  his  redemption,  and  the  rate  it  coft,  not  being 
obtainable,  unlefs  God’s  only  Son  would  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  be  made  man,  and  pay  down  his  own  life  for 
it  ?  Kettlevjell. 

OBTA'INER,  f.  He  who  obtains. 

OBTA'INMENT,./!  Aft  of  obtaining.— What  is  chiefly 
fought,  the  obtainment  of  love  or  quietnefs.  Milton's  Co- 
lajlerion. 

To  OBTEM'PERATE,  v.  a.  [ obtemperer ,  Fr.  ob tempera, 
Lat.]  To  obev. 

OBTEMPERA'TION,  /.  The  aft  of  obeying.  Cole. 
To  OBTEN'D,  v.  a.  [ obtendo ,  Lat.]  To  oppole;  to  hold 
out  in  oppofition  : 

’Twas  given  to  you  your  darling  fon  to  fliroud. 

To  draw  the  daftard  from  the  fighting  croud. 

And  for  a  man  obtend  an  empty  cloud.  Dryden's  2En. 

To  pretend  ;  to  offer  as  the  reafon  of  any  thing  ; 

Thou  doll  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 

Obtending  Heaven  for  whate’er  ills  befal.  Dryden. 

To  OBTEN'EBRATE,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  ob,  againft, 
and  tenebrce,  darknefs.]  To  darken;  to  obfcure.  Cole. 

OBTENEBRA'TION,  f.  Darknefs;  the  ftate  of  being 
darkened;  the  aft  of  darkening;  cloudinefs. — In  every 
megrim  or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obtenebration  joined  with  a 
femblanceof  turning  round.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

OBTEN'SION,  J'.  [from  obtend.']  The  aft  of  obtending. 
To  OBTEST',  v.  a.  \obteJler,  Fr.  obtejlor,  Lat.]  To  be- 
feech  ;  to  fupplicate. — Obtefling  them  by  all  that  is  facred, 
to  refleft  ferioufly  on  this  great  truft.  Bp.  Burnet's  Pujl. 
Care. 

Suppliants  demand 

A  truce,  with  olive-branches  in  their  hand; 

Obtejl  his  clemency.  Dryden. 
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To  OB'TEST,  v.n.  To  proteft.  —  We  mud  not  bid 
them  good  fpeed,  but  obtejl  againft  them.  Waterhous. 

OBTEST A'TION,  j'.  Supplication;  entreaty. — With 
which  words,  obtejlations,  and  tears,  of  Giffipus,  Titus  was 
conllrayned.  Sir  T.  Elyot's  Gov. — Solemn  injunftion. — 
Let  me  take  up  that  obtejlation  of  the  Pfalmift,  “  O  all  ye 
that  love  the  Lord,  hate  the  thing  which  is  fin.”  Bp.  Hall. 

OB'TICENCE,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  eft,  againft,  and  taceo, 
to  be  filent.]  The  aft  of  keeping  filence.  Not  vfed. 

OBTOR'TED,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  eft,  againft,  and  torto, 
to  wreathe.]  Wreathed;  wrefted.  Cole. 

OBTRECTA'TION,  f.  [obtrcdo,  Lat.]  Slander;  de¬ 
traction;  calumny.  —  To  ufe  obloquy  or  obtrcciatiou. 
Barrow's  Sermons. 

OBTRI'TE,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  oft,  againft,  and  tern, 
to  wear.]  Worn  ;  bruifed  ;  trampled  under  foot.  Cole. 

OBTRI'TION,  J'.  The  aft  of  bruifing  or  wearing  away 
by  friftion.  Cole. 

To  OBTRU'DE,  v.  a.  [ obtnulo ,  Lat.]  To  thruft  into 
any  place  or  ftate  by  force  or  impotture  ;  to  offer  with 
unreafonable  importunity. — There  may  be  as  great  a  va¬ 
nity  in  retiring  and  withdrawing  men’s  conceits  from  the 
world,  as  in  obtruding  them.  Bacon. 

Why  Ihouldft  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  ?  Milton. 

OBTRU'DER,  f.  One  that  obtrudes. — Do  jultice  to 
the  inventors  or  publifhers  of  the  true  experiments,  as 
well  as  upon  the  obtruders  of  falfe  ones.  Boyle. 

To  OBTRUN'CATE,  v.  a.  [ obtrunco ,  Lat.]  To  deprive 
of  a  limb;  to  lop.  An  old  word,  (occurring  in  the  voca¬ 
bulary  of  Cockeram,)  revived  in  a  modern  poem  of  great 
merit,  where  the  participial  adjeftive  defcribes  the  muti¬ 
lated  limbs  of  the  beggar : 

Thofe  props,  on  which  the  knees  obtruncate  (land  ; 

That  crutch,  ill-wielded  in  the  widow’d  hand. 

London  Cries,  or  Pictures  of  Tumult  and  Dijlrefs,  1805. 

OBTRUNCA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  lopping  or  cutting. 

OBTRU'SION,  J'.  [from  obtrufus,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  ob¬ 
truding. — No  man  can  think  it  other  than  the  method  of 
flavery,  by  favage  ruder.efs  and  importunate  obtrujions  of 
violence,  to  have  the  mill  of  his  errour  and  paflion  dif- 
pelled.  K.  Charles. 

OBTRU'SIVE,  adj.  Inclined  to  force  one’s  felf,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  upon  others : 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrujive,  but  retir’d 

The  more  defirable.  Milton's  P.  L.  , 

To  OBTUN'D,  v.  a.  [ obtundo ,  Lat.]  To  blunt;  to  dull; 
to  quell;  to  deaden.— Avicen  countermands  letting 
blood  in  cholerick  bodies,  becaufe  he  eiteems  the  blood  a 
bridle  of  gall,  obtunding  its  acrimony  and  fiercenefs. 
Harvey  on  ConJ'umptions. 

OBTURA'TION,  J'.  [Fr.  from  obturatus,  Lat.]  The 
aft  of  ftopping-up  any  thing  with  lomething  lmeared 
over  it.  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood. 

OBTURBA'TION,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  oft,  againft,  and 
turbo,  to  trouble.]  The  aft  of  troubling. 

OBTUSAN'GULAR,  adj.  [from  obtuj'e  and  angle.] 
Having  angles  larger  than  right  angles. 

OBTU'SE,  adj.  [obtufus,  Lat.]  Not  pointed  ;  not  acute. 
— Not  quick  ;  dull;  llupid. — Though  the  fancy  of  this 
dolt  be  as  obtufe  and  fad  as  any  mallet.  Milton's  Colujlerion. 

Thy  fenfes  then, 

Obtufe,  all  tafte  of  pleafures  muft  forego.  Milton's  P.  L. 
Not  flirill ;  obfcure  :  as,  an  obtuj'e  found. 

OBTU'SELY,  adv.  Without  a  point.  Dully;  llupidly. 

OBTU'SENESS,  f.  Bluntnefs  ;  dullnefs. 

OBTU'SIONjJi  The  aft  of  dulling.  The  ftate  of  being 
dulled. — Obtujion  of  the  fenfes,  internal  and  external. 
Harvey. 

OB'VA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Kama 
near  Obvinlk. 

OBVALLA'TION, /.  [from  the  Lat.  oft,  againft,  and 

vallum , 
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vallum,  a  trench.]  The  aft  of  encompaffing  with  a  trench; 
an  intrenchment, 

OBVARICA'TION,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  oh,  againft,  and 
varico,  to  ltraddle.].  The  aft  of  hindering  one’s  paflage. 

Cole. 

OBVEN'TION,  f.  [obvenio,  Lat.]  Something  happen¬ 
ing  not  conftantly  and  regularly,  but  uncertainly.  Inci¬ 
dental  advantage. — When  the  country  grows  more  rich, 
and  better  inhabited,  the  tythes,  anc?other  obveutions,  will 
alfo  be  more  augmented,  and  better  valued.  Spenfer  on 
Ireland. 

OBVER'SANT,  adj.  [obverfans,  Lat.]  Converfant;  fa¬ 
miliar. — Example  transformeth  the. will  of  man  into  the 
fimilifude  of  that  which  is  rnoft  obverfant  and  familiar  to¬ 
wards  it.  Bacon's  Difc.  to  Sir  H.  Savile. 

OBVER'SE,  /.'  The  front  or  head-fide  of  a  coin  or  me¬ 
dal  ;  oppofed  to  the  reverfe. 

To  OBVER'T,  u.  a.  [obverto,  Lat.]  To  turn  towards. — 
The  laborant  with  an  iron  rod  ftirred  the  kindled  part  of 
the  nitre,  that  the  fire  might  be  more  diffufed,  and  more 
parts  might  be  obverted to  the  air.  Boyle. — An  ereft  cone 
placed  in  an  horizontal  plane,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
eye,  we  judge  to  be  nothing  but  a  flat  circle,  if  its  bafe  be 
obverted  towards  us.  Watts's  Logick. 

To  OB'VIATE,  v.  a.  [from  obvius,  Lat.  obvier,  Fr.]  To 
meet  in  the  way ;  to  prevent  by  interception. — To  lay 
down  every  thing  in  its  full  light,  fo  as  to  obviate  all  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  remove  every  difficulty,  would  carry  me 
out  too  far.  Woodward' s  Nat.  Hifi. 

OBVIN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  on  the  Kama  :  fixty  miles  north  of  Perm.  Lat. 
58.  44.  N.  Ion.  56.  14.  E. 

OB'VIOUS,  adj.  [obvius,  Lat.]  Meeting  any  thing ;  op¬ 
pofed  in  front  to  anything. — I  to  the  evil  turn  my  obvious 
bread:.  Milton. — Open  ;  expofed  : 

Whether  fuch  room,  in  nature  unpofleft 

Only  to  ffiine,  yet  fcarce  to  contribute 

Each  orb  a  glimpfe  of  light,  convey’d  fo  far 

Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 

Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  difpute.  Milton. 

Eafdy  difcovered  ;  plain;  evident;  eafdy  found:  Swift 
has  ufed  it  hardily  for  eafily  intelligible. — I  am  apt  to  think 
many  words  difficult  or  obfcure,  which  are  obvious  to 
Scholars.  Swift. — All  the  great  lines  of  our  duty  are  clear 
and  obvious;  the  extent  of  it  underftood,  the  obligation 
acknowledged,  and  the  wifdom  of  complying  with  it  freely 
confefied.  Rogers. 

Why  was  the  fight 

To  fuch  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confin’d, 

So  obvious,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quench’d  ?  Milton. 

OB'VIOUSLY,  adv.  Evidently;  apparently. — All  pure¬ 
ly  identical  proportions  obvioujly  and  at  firft  blufh  con¬ 
tain  no  inftruftion.  Loclie.  —  Eafily  to  be  found.- — For 
France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries,  the  volumes 
of  their  laws  and  lawyers  have  obvioujly  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  place  and  precedence  of  their  magiftrates  and 
-  dignities.  Selden. — Naturally.-^- We  may  then  more  ob ci¬ 
on  fh/,  yet  truly,  liken  the  civil  date  to  bulwarks,  and  the 
church  to  a  city.  Holy  (lay. 

OB'VIOUSNESS,  j:  State  of  being  evident  or  apparent. 
— Slight  experiments  are  more  eafily  and  cheaply  tried  :  I 
thought  their  eafinefs  or  obvioufnefs  fitter  to  recommend 
than  depreciate  them.  Boyle. 

To  OBUM'BRATE,  v.  a.  [ obumbro ,  Lat.]  To  fhade;  to 
cloud. — The  rays  of  royal  majefty,  reverberated  fo  ftrongly 
upon  Villerio,  difpelled  all  tliofe  clouds  which  did  hang 
over  and  obumbrate  him.  Howell's  Vocal  Fore  ft. 

O  BUMBRA'TION, /.  Theaftofdarkening  or  clouding. 

OBUN  COUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  ob,  againft,  and  uncus, 
hooked.]  Very  crooked.  Cole. 

OBUND-A'TlON,  J\  [from  the  Lat.  oh,  againft,  and 
unda,  a  wave.]  The  aft  of  flowing  againft.  Cole-. 
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To  OB'VOLATE,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  ob,  againft,  and 
volo,  to  fly.]  To  fly  againft.  Cole. 

To  OBVOL'VE,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  ob,  againft,  and 
volvo,  turn.]  To  turn  about.  Bailey. 

OBVOL'UTE,  adj.  A  term  in  botany,  applied  to  the 
foliation  of  leaves ;  when  the  margins  alternately  embrace 
the  ftraight  margin  of  the  oppofite  leaf. 

OBVOLU'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  turning  about.  Afh. 

O'BY,  a  large  and  famous  river  of  Afiatic Ruffia,  which 
i flues  from  the  Altin  lake  (called  by  the  Ruffians  Tclefhoi 
Ojero )  in  latitude  52°and  Ion.  103.  30.  Its  namefigmfies 
Great;  and  accordingly  in  Ruffia,  it  is  often,  ftyied  the 
Great  River.  The  Calmucks  and  Tartars  call  it  Umar. 
Its  ftream  is  very  large  and  fmooth,  its  current  being 
ufually  flow  ;  and  it  is  in  general  between  two  and  three 
hundred  fathoms  broad  ;  though  in  fome  places  it  is 
much  wider.  It  affords  plenty  of  fifli,  and  is  navigable 
almoft  to  the  lake  from  which  it  fprings.  After  a  long 
winding  courfe  through  a  vaft  traft  of  land,  in  which  ft 
forms  leveral  iflands,  it  empties  itfelf  in  latitude  67  de¬ 
grees,  and  longitude  degrees,  into  a  bay,  which,  ex¬ 
tending  near  four  hundred  miles  farther,  "joins  the  Icy 
Sea  in  latitude  73.  30.  longitude  90.  o.  The  fprings 
from  which  this  river  rifes,  are  not  very  copious  ;  but  it 
receives  in  its  courfe  the  waters  of  a  great  number  of  con- 
flderable  ftreams.  Of  thefe,  the  Tom  and  the  Irtis  are 
the  moft  confiderable  :  the  Tom  falls  into  it  in  lat.  53d, 
and  the  Irtis  in  lat.  6 1°  Ion.  86°.  The  exaft  courfe  of 
this  river  was  unknown  till  the  country  was  furveyed  by 
the  Ruffians  ;  who  have  given  us  tolerable  maps  of  it  and 
of  all  Siberia.  The  Oby  forms  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Afia,  and  its  courfe  is  upwards  of  2000  mites 
in  length. 

O'BY,  or  Ouby,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea,  fifty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from 
twelve  to  twenty  broad.  Lat.  1.  36.  S.  Ion.  124.  56.  E.  ’ 

O'BY  (Little),  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
the  above.  Lat.  1.  26.  S.  Ion.  127. 12.  E. 

OBY'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North:  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Conde. 

OC'ADH,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas: 
thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Niab. 

OCAM'PO  (Florian  de),  a  perfon  of  whom  little  is 
known,  except  what  is  learnt  from  a  petition  which  he 
prefented  to  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid,  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  In  this  petition  he  ftated,  that  for  twenty- 
eight  years  he  had  beeen  employed  upon  the  Chronicle  of 
Spain,  in  confequence  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
chronicler  to  the  emperor  (Charles  V.)  in  1539.  In  1547 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  Zamora :  but  the  duties  of  this 
ftation  deprived  him  of  all  leifure  for  literary  purfuits, 
and  he  therefore  petitioned  for  a  penfion  of  400  ducats, 
being  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  preferment.  This 
wets  favourably  received,  but  Ocampo  did  not  live  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  He  took  great  pains  in  travelling  through  many 
countries,  in  queft  of  documents  for  his  hifiory;  and  boafts 
of  having  copied  every  inlcription  in  Tarragona  with  his 
own  hand.  He  fays,  he  went  down  into  the  mine  near 
Carthagena,  not  without  rilk  to  his  perfon.  He  had  tra¬ 
velled  abroad,  and  was  once  driver,  by  ftorms  on  the  coaft 
of  Ireland.  His  Chronicle  only  comes  down  to  the  death 
of  the  Scipios.  After  relating  the  fall  of  Syracufe,  Flo¬ 
rian  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  Archimedes  ;  in  this,  he 
fays,  he  W'iftied  to  indulge  his  own  feelings,  “  becaule  it 
feems  to  me,  that  if  chroniclers  would  look  to  this,  it 
would  be  a  more  fitting  thing  to  record  in  biftories,  the 
remembrance  of  perfons  fo  ufeful  to  the  world,  fo  worthy 
to  have  their  inventions  and  benefaftions  praifed  by  us 
all  who  come  after  them,  than  the  cruelty  and  fiercenefs 
of  fo  many  battles,  fo  much  ftrife  and  rancour,  fuch. 
wafte  of  blood,  as  we  find  to  be  their  main  fubjeft  of  re¬ 
lation,  being  manifeftly  things  injurious  to  our  nature, 
and  which  ffiould  be  lightly  related,  or  palled  over  lit 
fdence,  as  of  bad  example,  when  not  called  forth  for  the 
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fupport  or  defence  of  virtue,  or  of  princes  and  good  ru¬ 
lers,  whom  God  commands  us  to  regard  in  his  place.” 
Florian  fpeaks  of  a  work  that  he  defigned  to  write  upon 
mechanical  inventions  which  he  had  feen  in  his  travels, 
and  on  l'ome  of  which  lie  had  improved,  with  the  view  of 
fetting  forth  the  manner  to  be  ufed  in  making  them,  and 
afterwards  the  reafon  and  caufes  of  all  their  effects  and 
circumftances,  conformable  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy. 

This  writer  is  faid  to  have  rendered  more  fervice  to 
Spanifti  literature  as  an  editor  than  as  an  author.  During 
his  relidence  at  Zamora,  the  printers  of  that  city  applied 
to  him  for  fomething  which  they  might  publifli  for  theufe 
and  glory  of  the  kingdom.  He  fortunately  had  inhispof- 
feflion  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
compiled  by  Alfonfo  the  Wife,  which  he  gave  them  for 
the  prefs  ;  and  he  correfted  the  proofs  with  great  care. 
This  edition  was  completed  in  December  1541,  and  is  a 
very -fine  black-letter  book.  There  is  a  Valladolid  edition 
of  it  of  1604;  but  the  work  is  very  rare.  This  author, 
fays  Mr.  Southey,  was  born  in  1499,  and  died  in  1555. 
Gen.  Diog. 

OCAN'NA,  a  large  and. antique  city  of  Spain,  and 
chief  town  of  Lower  Mancha,  fituated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  fide  of  New  Caftile  and  La  Mancha,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  plain  of  La  Meffade  Ocanna.  This  place  was  for¬ 
merly  very  ftrong,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  walls  are 
Hill  vifible.  It  belonged  for  fome  time  to  the  order  of 
Calatrava;  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  knights 
of  St.  James,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  In  later  times  it 
has  loll  much  of  its  fplendour,  and  is  now  partly  in  ruins. 
Ocanna  contains  four  parilhes,  fix  monafteries,  five  con¬ 
vents,  a  governor  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  and  an  al- 
cade  mayor.  The  inhabitants  formerly  carried  on  a  con- 
liderable  trade  in  gloves  :  it  had  feventy-two  manufacto¬ 
ries,  and  103,480  dozen  pair  were  faid  to  be  made  every 
-  year  ;  but  the  importation  of  this  article  has  put  a  flop 
to  that  branch  of  induftry  and  commerce.  It  has  now 
only  one  manufactory  of  leather  for  fhoe-foles,  and  four 
of  hard  foap.  The  church  of  the  Carmelites  is  the  oniy 
edifice  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  its  two  fountains  is 
grand  and  noble  ;  and,  as  fome  fuppofe,  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  but  others  think  it  more  probable,  that 
it  was  conltruCted  at  the  time  when  the  grand  matters  of 
St.  James,  then  fo  rich  and  powerful,  lived  at  Ocanna; 
and,  therefore,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  2000  : 

'  twenty-five  miles  eafl-north-ealt  of  Toledo.  Lat.  40. 1.  N. 
Ion.  3.  47.  W. 

OCAN'NA,  or  St.  Anna,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  St.  Martha,  on  the  Rio  de  Oro  :  220 
miles  fouth  of  St.  Martha,  and  225  north  ofSta.  Fe  de  Bo¬ 
gota.  Lat.  7.  50. N.  Ion.  73.26.  W. 

OC'CA,  a  range  of  mountains  of  Spain,  which  extend 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tortofa  in  Catalonia  to  Bur¬ 
gos  in  Old  Caftile. 

OC'CA,  or  Oca,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  near 
Burgos,  and  runs  into  the  Ebro  near  Frias. 

OCCACHAP'PO,  a  river  of  the  Hate  of  Georgia, 
which  runs  into  the  Tenneffee  in  lat.  34.  45.  N.  Ion.  88. 
5.  W. 

OCCACO'KE,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  ten  miles  long,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  wide. 
Lat.  36.  N.  Ion.  76.  12.  W. 

OCCAKOKE  IN'LET,  a  channel  between  Core 
Bank  and  Occakoke  ifland.  Lat.  34.  55.  N.  Ion.  76.  18.  W. 

OC'CAM  (William),  a  celebrated  fcholaftic  divine  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  obtained  the  title  of  the 
Invincible  Dodor,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  born  in 
the  county  of  Surry.  He  entered,  when  young,  into  the 
order  of  Francifcans;  and,  going  to  Paris,  became  a  dif- 
ciple  of  the  famous  Duns  Scotus,  to  whom  he  was  little 
if  at  all  inferior  in  fubtlety.  The  fchool  of  the  Scotifis 
had,  till  his  time,  followed  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
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Realijls ;  but  Occam,  probably  from  an  ambition  of  be¬ 
coming  the  head  of  a  feparate  body,  revived  the  opinion 
of  the  NominaHjls,  and  formed  a  left  under  the  name  of 
Gccamifis,  which  vehemently  oppofed  the  Scotifis.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Perfians,  lays  Molheim,  never  fought 
againft  each  other  with  more  hatred  and  fury  than  thefe 
two  difeordant  fefts.  The  Realijls  defpifed  their  antago- 
nifts  as  philofophers  of  a  recent  date,  branding  them  with 
the  name  of  moderns ;  while,  through  a  great  tniftake, 
they  aferibed  a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  tenets  of  their 
own  party.  The  NominaHjls,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
veighed  againft  them  as  a  let  of  floating  vifionaries, 
who,  defpiiing  fubftantial  matters, . were  purfuing  mere 
fhadows.  With  the  Francifcans  it  was  a  favourite  fenti- 
ment,  “that  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  had  no  common  or 
perfonal  property  in  what  they  poiTeffed,  nor  a  power  of 
felling  or  alienating  any  part  of  it.”  This  fentiment 
had  given  rife  to  thepleafant  queltion,  “Whether  the 
property  of,  things,  confumed  in  the  uiing,  fuel)  as  bread 
and  wine,  belonged  to  them,  or  only  the  Ample  uj'e  of 
them  without  the  property  ?”  As  their  rule  did  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  have  any  thing  as  property,  pope -Nicholas 
III.  contrived  a  bull,  by  which  the  order  might  be  en¬ 
riched,  without  adireft  breach  of  their  rule.  This  bull, 
by  enafting  that  the  property  which  the  Francifcans 
fnould  acquire  was  to  refide  in  the  church  of  Rome,  con¬ 
firmed  the  appointment  of  pope  Innocent  IV.  by  which 
the  monks  were  fuppofed  to  be  deprived  of  what  we  call 
right,  and  were  only  allowed  the  Ample  ufe  of  what  was 
neceflary  for  their  immediate  fupport.  Under  this  fubter- 
fuge  the  Francifcans  obtained  aftual  polfellion  of  a  vail 
number  of  eftates,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  1322,  pope  John  XXII.  revoked  the  bull 
of  Nicholas,  and,  during  the  following  year,  by  a  new 
edidt,  he  enacted,  that  all  who  maintained  that  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles  had  no  common  nor  fpecial  property  in  any  of 
their  pofieflions,  fliould  be  deemed  heretics,  andcorrupters 
of  the  true  religion.  This  meafure,  however,  had  only 
the  effeft  of  inflaming  the  Francifcans  more  than  ever, 
and  of  confirming  them  in  their  attachment  to  their  fa¬ 
vourite  doftrine.  And  no  fooner  did  the  bitter  conteft 
between  thepontiffand  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavariabreak 
out,  than  fome  of  the  principal  champions  of  the  Francif- 
can  caufe  embraced  the  opportunity  which  it  aftorded  them 
of  being  revenged  on  their  oppreffor.  In  thefe  circum¬ 
ftances  Occam  had  the  courage  to  write  a  book  “  De  Po- 
teftate  Ecclefiaftica  et  Seculare,”  in  which  he  oppofed  the 
tyranny  of  the  papal  over  the  civil  power.  The  boldnels 
with  which  he  withftood  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman 
fee,  and  expofecl  the  corruption  of  the  monks,  brought 
upon  him  the  cenfure  of  the  pontiff,  and  obliged  him  to 
think  of  fecuring  his  perfonal  fitfety  by  flight.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  having  made  his  efcape  from  Avignon,  in  the 
year  1327,  he  firft  went  by  fea  to  the-emperor,  who  was' at 
that  time  in  Italy,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Munich. 
Under  the  proteftion  of  the  emperor,  heagain  maintained 
the  independency  of  the  civil  with  refpeft  to  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  power;  and,  being  joined  by  others  of  the  lame 
community,  who  were  efteemed  on  account  of  tbeirparts 
and  learning,  they  defended  the  inftitute  of  their  founder 
in  long  and  laboured  treatifes,  in  which  they  reduced  the 
papal  dignity  and  authority  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs,  and  loaded  the  pontiff  with  reproaches  and  inveftives. 
Occam  furpafled  them  all  in  the  keennefs  and  fpirit  of  his 
fat jre ;  and  hence  his  “Dialogues  between  a  Mafter  and 
Scholar,”  and  other  pieces  intended  to  expofe  papal  ty¬ 
ranny,  which  were  perilled  with  avidity,-  and  tranfmitted 
down  to  fucceeding  generations,  had  no  little  effeft  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  ambition  and 
greatnefs  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  This  oppolition  to  the  fee 
of  Rome  drew  down  on  Occam  a  fentence  of  papal  excom¬ 
munication;  but  he  continued  tolivein  fecurity  in  theem- 
peror’s  court,  where  he  died  in  the  yearn  347.  Befides  the 
articles  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  “  Commentaries  upon 
5  E  the 
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the  Predicables  of  Porphyry,  the  Categories  of  Aridotle, 
and  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,”  and  many  treatifes 
in  fcholaltic  theology  and  ecclefiadical  law.  They  were 
Yollefted  together,  and  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1476,  in  two 
volumes,  folio.  Enfield's  [lift.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

OCCA'SIO,  or  Occasion,  among  the  Romans,  an  alle¬ 
gorical  divinity  ;  the  goddefs  who  prefides  over  the  molt 
favourable  moment  for  fuccefs  in  any  enterprife.  She  is 
represented  as  Hark  naked,  with  a  long  lock  of  hair  upon 
her  forehead,  and  bald  behind  ;  and  alfo  (landing  on  a 
wheel,  with  wings  on  her  feet,  and  is  faid  to  turn  her- 
lelf  very  fwiftly  round  ;  by  which  is  intimated,  that  we 
fnould  lay  hold  of  theMprefent  opportunity.  James's  Mil. 
Did. 

OCCASION,  f.  [Fr.  from  occaf/o,  Lat.]  Occurrence; 
cafualty  ;  incident. — -The  laws  of  Chrift  we  find  rather 
mentioned  by  occajion  in  the  writings  of  the  apoltles, 
than  any  folemn  thing  direftly  written  to  comprehend 
them  in  legal  fort.  Hooker. — Opportunity;  convenience. 
• — Ufe  not  liberty  for  an  occa/ion.  Gal.  v.  13. — Eecatife  of 
the  money  returned  in  our  lacks  are  we  brought  in,  that 
he  may  (eek  occajion,  fall  upon  us,  and  take  us  for  bond- 
men-.  Gen.  xliii.  iS. — From  .this  admonition  they  took 
only  oceajion  to  redouble  their  fault,  and  to  deep  again. 
South. 

Me,  unweeting  and  unware  of  fuch  miihap, 

She  brought  to  mifchief  through  occafion, 

Where  this  fame  wicked  villain  did  me  light  upon.  Spcnfer. 

With  a  mind  as  great  as  theirs,  lie  came 
To  find  at  home  occa/ion  for  his  fame, 

Where  dark  confufions  did  the  nations  hide.  Waller. 

Accidental  caufe.— Concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  me¬ 
mory,  and  upon  cccafion  revived  by  the  mind,  it  takes 
notice  of  them,  as  of  a  former  impredion.  Luck$. — That 
woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  heivhufband’s  occajion, 
let  her  never  nurfe  her  child  herfelf,  for  (lie  will  breed  it 
like  a  fool.  Shake fpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

The  fair  for  whom  they  ftrove, 

Nor  thought,  when  (he  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 

Her  beauty  was  th’  occajion  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

Reafon  not  cogent,  but  opportune  : 

Your  bufmefs  calls  on  you, 

And  you  embrace  the  occafion  to  depart.  Shakefpcare. 

Incidental  need  ;  cafual  exigence. — My  occajions  have 
found  time  to  ufe  them  toward  afupply  of  money.  Shahej ! 
'Timon. —  Syllogifm  is  made  ufe  of  on  occajion  to  difcover 
a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical  flourifh.  Locke. — The  ancient 
canons  were  very  well  fitted  for  the  occajion  of  the  church 
in  its  purer  ages.  Baker  on  Learning. — God  hath  put  us 
into  an  imperfect  (late,  where  we  have  perpetual  occafion 
<0 f  each  other’s  afiillance.  Swift. 

Never  mailer  had 

A  page  fo  kind,  fo  duteous,  diligent. 

So  tender  over  his  occajions.  Shahefpearc's  Cymh. 

A  prudent  chief  not  always  mud  difplay 
His  pow’rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array; 

But  with  the  occafion  and  the  place  comply, 

Conceal  his  force,  nay,  feem  fometimes  to  fly.  Pope. 

To  OCCA'SION,  v.  a.  To  caufe  cafually. — 1 The  good 
Pfalmid  condemns  the  foolifii  thoughts  which  a  reflection 
on  the  profperous  Hate  of  his  affairs  had  fofnetimes  occa- 
Jioneil  in  him.  Atterhury. — To  caufe;  to  produce. — A 
confumption  may  b ecccajioncd  by  runningfores,  or  finuous 
fiflulas,  whofe  fiecret  caves  and  winding  burrows  empty 
themfelves  by  copious  dilcharges.  Blackmorc.— To  in¬ 
fluence. — If  we  enquire  what  it  is  that  occafions  men  to 
make'feveral  combinations  of  Ample  ideas  into  diflinft 
modes,  and  negleft  others  which  have  as  much  an  aptnefs 
to  be  combined,  we  (hall  find  the  reafon  to  be  the  end  of 
language.  Loclic.  4 
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OCC A'SIONABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  occafioned.— » 
This  practice,  of  condantly  and  carefully  obferving  our 
hearts,  will  fence  us  againd  immoderate  pleafure,  occd~ 
fionahle  by  men’s  hard  opinions  or  liar  (It  cenfures  palled 
on  us.  Barrow. 

OCCASIONAL,  adj.  Incidental;  cafual.  —  Thus 
mucli  is  fufficient  out  of  Scripture,  to  verify  our  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  deluge,  according  to  the  Mofaical  bidory 
of  the  flood,  and  according  to  many  occajional  reflections 
difperfed  in  other  places  of  Scripture  concerning  it.  Bnr- 
7/<L— -Producing  by  accident. — The  ground  or  occafwnat 
original  hereof,  was  the  amazement  and  fudden  (lienee 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  wolves  does  often  put  upon 
travellers.  Brown's  Vufg.  Err. —  Produced  by  occafion  or 
incidental  exigence. — Beddes  thefe  condant  times,  there 
are  likewife  occajional  times  for  the  performance  of  this1 
duty.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Thofe  let  ters  were  not  writ  to  all  ; 

Nor  firll  intended  but  occajional, 

I  heir  ablent  fermons.  Dry  din's  Hhidand  Pantk. 

OCCASIONALLY,  adv.  According  to  incidental 
exigence  ;  incidentally. — I  have  endeavoured  to  inter¬ 
weave  with  the  adertions  fome  of  the  proofs  whereon 
they  depend,  and  occafionally  fcatter  feveral  of  the  more 
important obfervations  throughout  the  work.  Woodward's 
Nat.  HiJ't. 

Authority  and  reafon  on  her  wait, 

As  one  intended  fird,  not  after  made 

Occafionally.  Miltons  P.  L. 

OCCA'SIONER,  J'.  One  that  caufes,  or  promotes  by 
defign  or  accident. — She  with  true  lamentations  made 
known  to  the  world,  that  her  new  greatnefs  did  no  way 
comfort  her  in  refpeCl  of  her  brother’s  lofs,  whom  (he 
lludied  all  means  poOible  to  revenge  upon  every  one  of 
the  occafioners.  Sidney. — Some  men  will  load  me  as  if  1 
were  a  wilful  and  refblved  occajioner  of  my  own  and  my 
fubjeCls’  miferies.  King  Charles. — In  cafe  a  man  dig  a  pit 
and  leave  it  open,  whereby  it  happeneth  his  neighbour’s 
bead  to  fall  thereinto  and  perifli,  the  owner  of  the  pit  is 
to  make  it  good,  in  as  much  as  lie  was  the  occajioner  of 
that  lofs  to  his  neighbour.  Sanderfon. 

OCCECA'TION,  j'.  [occaicatio,  from  occceco,  Lat.]  The 
aCl  of  blinding  or  making  blind  ;  date  of  being  blind. — 
Thofe  places  (peak  of  obduration  and  occecation,  fo  as  if 
the  blindnefs  that  is  in  the  minds,  and  hardnefs  that  is 
in  the  hearts,  of  wicked  men,  were  from  God.  SandcrJ’oH. 

OCCIDENT,  J'.  [from  cccidens,  Lat.]  The  wed  : 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  li is  glory,  and  to  daiii  the  trad 
Of  his  bright  paflage  to  the  Occident.  Shakcfpeare. 

OCCIDEN'TAL,  adj.  Wedern. —  If  fhe  had  not  bqen 
drained,  (lie  might  have  tiled  her  palaces  with  occidental 
gold  and  diver.  Howell. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 

Moid  Hefperus  hath  quench’d  his  fleepy  lamp.  Shahtfp. 

OCCID'UOUS,  adj.  Wedern. 

OCCIMIA'NO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Marengo  :  feven  miles  fouth-wed  of  Cafala. 

OCCIP'ITAL,  adj.  Placed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head. 

OC'CIPUT,  f.  [Latin.]  The  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
forming  the  protuberance  immediately  above  the  neck  : 

His  broad-brim’d  hat 
Hangs  o’er  his  occiput  moll  quaintly. 

To  make  the  knave  appear  more  faintly.  Buikr. 

OCCI'SION,  f.  [from  occifio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  killing. 
— This  kind  of  occifton  of  a  man,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  execution  thereof,  ought  not  Co 
be  numbered  in  the  rank  of  crimes.  Hale's  P.  C.  ch_4s. 

OC'CLEVE,  or  Hocclevs  (Thomas),  an  EnglHh 

poet. 
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poet,  who  fucceeded  ro  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  flou- 
rifhed  about  1410.  A  (election  from  his  poems  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  George  Mafon,  in  4to.  1796,  with  a  Gloffary. 
'Jones's  Bios;,  Did. 

To  OCCLU'DE,  v.  a.  [ occludo ,  Lat.]  To  Shut  up.— 
They  take  it  up,  and  roll  it  upon  the  earths,  whereby, 
occluding  the  pores,  they  conferve  the  natural  humidity, 
atid  fo  prevent  corruption.  Brown. 

OCCLU'SE,  adj.  Shut  up  ;  clofed. — The  appulfe  is 
either  plenary  and  occlufe,  fo  as  to  preclude  all  paffages  of 
breath  or  voice  through  the  mouth;  or  eli’e  partial  and 
pervious,  fo  as  to  give  them  fome  paffages  out  of  the 
mouth.  Holder  on  Speech. 

OCCLU'SION,  /'.  The  a£l  of  fliutting  up.- — The  con- 
ftridtion  and  ocelijion  of  the  orifice.  Howell. 

OCCO'A,  a  river  of  the  iiland  of  Hifpaniola,  which 
runs  into  the  fea,  and  forms  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft,  to 
■which  it  gives  name,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  Point 
Salinas. 

OCCO'A,  a  bay  at  the  eaffern  extremity  of  the  iiland 
of  Cuba. 

OCCOCHAF'PY,  or  Bear  Creek,  a  river  of  Ten- 
nelfee,  which  runs  into  the  Tenneffee  river. 

OCCONEACHE'A  ISLANDS,  three  fmall  illands  on 
the  river  Roanoke,  belonging  to  Virginia.  Lat.  36.  35.  N. 
Ion.  78.  45.  W. 

OCCONE'E,  a  town  of  the  Hate  of  Georgia,  on  the 
river  Occonee  :  fixty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Augufta. 

OCCONEE  MOU'NTAINS,  mountains  of  United 
America,  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia. 
Lat.  34.  50.  N.  Ion.  83.40.  W. 

OCCONEE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia, 
which  rifes  in  the  Occonee  mountains,  and  joins  the  Oak- 
mulge  to  form  the  Altamaha. 

OCCOQUAN'  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  the  Potomack  in  lat.  39.  39.  N.  Ion.  77.  18.  W. 

OCCUL'T,  udj.  [ occulte ,  Fr.  occultus,  Lat.]  Secret; 
hidden;  unknown;  undifcoverable. —  An  artift  will  play 
a  leflon  on  an  inftrument  without  minding  a  ftroke ;  and 
our  tongues  will  run  divifions  in  a  tune  not  miffing  a  note, 
even  when  our  thoughts  are  totally  engaged  elfewhere : 
which  effedls  are  to  be  attributed  to  fome  fecret  act  of  the 
foul,  which  to  us  is  utterly  occult,  and  without  the  ken 
of  our  intelledls.  Glanville. — Thefe  inftindts  we  call  oc¬ 
cult  qualities  ;  which  is  all  one  with  faying  that  we  do 
not  underftand  how  they  work.  L'Ejlrange. — Thefe  are 
manifeft  qualities,  and  their  caufes  only  are  occult.  And 
the  Ariftotelians  give  the  name  of  occult  qualities  not  to 
manifeft  qualities,  but  to  fuch  qualities  only  as  they  Jjtip- 
poled  to  he  hid  in  bodies,  and  to  be  the  unknown  caufes 
of  manifeft  eftedls.  Newton's  Opt. 

OCCULT A'TION,  f.  [occultatio ,  Lat.]  In  aftronomy, 
is  the  time  that  a  ftaror  planet  is  hid  from  our  light,  when 
eclipfed  by  interpofition  of  the  body  of  the  moon,  or  fome 
other  planet  between  it  and  us.  Harris. 

OCCUL'TED,  udj.  Secret.  Not  in  ufe. 

If  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itfelf  unkennel  in  one  fpeech, 

It  is  a  damned  ghoft  that  we  have  leen.  S/iahefpeare. 

OCCULT'NESS,  f.  Secretnefs  ;  ftate  of  being  hid. 

OC'CUPANCY,  I',  [from  occupaus,  Lat.]  Pofleffion. 
The  aft:  of  taking  pofleffion. — Of  movables,  fome  are  things 
natural ;  others,  things  artificial.  Property  in  the  firrt  is 
gained  by  occupancy,  in  the  latter  by  improvement.  War- 
burton  on  Lit.  Property. 

OC'CUPANT,  J\  He  that  takes  pofleffion  of  any  thing. 
— Of  beafts  and  birds  the  property  pafieth  with  the  pof- 
feffion,  and  goeth  to  the  occupant ;  but  of  civil  people  not 
fo.  Bacon. — The  number  of  the  apoftles  was  not  yet  full: 
one  room  is  left  void  for  a  future  occupant.  Bp.  Hall's 
Contempt. 

Occupant,  in  law;  he  who  firft.  gets  pofleffion  of  a 
thing.  An  iiland  in  the  fea,  precious  ftones  on’the  fea- 
fijo-re,  and  trealure  difeovered  in  a- ground  that  has  no 


particular  owner,  by  the  law  of  nations  belong  to  him 
who  finds  them  and  gets  the  firft  occupation  of  them. 
But  lands  po  lie  fled  without  any  title  are  now  in  the  crown, 
and  not  in  him  who  firft  enters. 

In  fome  cafes  where  the  laws  of  other  nations  give  a 
right  by  occupancy,  as  in  lands  newljr  created,  by  the 
riling  of  an  iiland  in  the  fea  or  in  a  river,  or  by  the  allu¬ 
vion  or  derelidtion  of  the  waters;  in  thefe  inftances  the 
law  of  England  affigns  them  an  immediate  owner:  For 
Bradton  fays,  that,  if  an  iiland  arife  in  the  middle  of  a  river, 
it  belongs  in  common  to  thofe  who  have  lands  on  each 
fide  thereof ;  but,  if  it  be  nearer  to  one  bank  than  another, 
it  belongs  only  to  him  who  is  proprietor  of  the  neareft 
(h ore.  However,  in  cafe  a  new  iiland  rife  in  the  Jett, 
though  the  civil  law  gave  it  to  the  occupant,  yet  ours 
gives  it  to  the  king.  Brad.  1.  2.  c.  2.  And,  as  to  lands 
gained  from  the  fea,, either  by  alluvion,  by  the  walhing-up 
of  land  and  earth  foas  in  time  to  make  terra  firma  ;  or  by 
dtrelidion,  as  when  the  fea  1!) rinks  back  below  the  ulual 
water-mark  ;  in  thele  cafes  the  law  is  held  to  be,  that,  if 
this  gain  be  by  little  and  little,  by  fmall  and  imperceptible 
degrees,  it  fliall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoining, 
Dyer,  326.  but,  if  the  alluvion  or  dereliction  be  fudden 
and  confiderable,  in  this  cafe  it  belongs  to  the  king.  In 
the  fame  manner,  if  a  river,  running  between  two  lord- 
fhips,  by  degrees  gains  upon  the  one,  and  thereby  leaves 
the  other  dry,  the  owner  who  lofes  his  ground  has  thus 
imperceptibl  y  no  remedy  ;  but,  if  the  courfe  of  the  river 
be  changed  by  a  bidden  and  violent  flood,  or  other  hafty 
means,  and  thereby  a  man  lofes  his  ground,  it  is  faid  that 
he  fliall  have  what  the  river  has  left  in  any  other  place  as 
a  recompence  for  this  bidden  lofs. 

Of  things  perj'onal  to  which  a  title  may  he  obtained  by  Occu¬ 
pancy. — Among  thefe  Blackftone  enumerates  the  goods 
of  alien  enemies:  rertrained  however  to  captors  by  pub¬ 
lic  authority,  and  to  goods  brought  into  the  country  by 
an  alien  enemy  after  a  declaration  of  war,  without  a  fafe. 
co  min  dr.  The  perfons  of  prifoners  til!  their  ranfom  is 
paid  ;  and  perhaps,  in  fome  cafes,  negro-flaves.  Any  thing 
found  which  does  not  come  under  the  defeription  df  waifs, 
eltrays,  wreck,  or  treafure-trove.  The  benefit  of  the 
elements  of  light,  air,  and  water,  as  far  as  they  are  pre- 
vioully  unoccupied  ;  or  as  they  may  be  occupied  without 
injury  to  another.  See  Nuisance.  Animals  force  natures, 
under  the  reftriftions  of  the  Game-laws.  See  Game.  A 
fpecial  perfonal  property  in  corn  growing  on  the  ground, 
or  other  emblements  ;  though  the  title  to  thefe  is  rather 
the  continuation  of  an  inchoate  than  the  acquifition  of 
an  original  right.  Property  ariiing  by  accefjion  and  confu- 
Jion  of  goods ;  as- to  the  latter  of  which,  fee  Confusion, 
vol.  v.  p.  69.  As  to  property  arifing  from  acceffion ;  by 
the  Roman  law',  if  any  corporeal  fubftances  received  after¬ 
wards  an  acceffion  by  natural  or  by  artificial  means,  as  by 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  pregnancy  of  animals,  the 
embroidering  of  doth,  or  the  converlion  of  wood  or  men¬ 
tal  into  veilels  and  utenlils,  the  original  owner  of  the 
thing  was  entitled  by  his  right  of  poifeflion  to  the-  pro¬ 
perty  of  it  under  fuch  its  ftate  of  improvement ;  but,  if 
the  thing  itfelf  by  fuch  operation  were  changed  into  a 
different  fpecies,  as  by  making  wine,  oil,  or  bread,  from 
another’s  grapes,  olives,  or  wheat,  the  civil  law  held  that 
it  belonged  to  the  new  operator,  who  was  only  to  make  a 
latisfaftion  to  the  former  proprietor  for  the  materials 
which  he  had  fo  converted.  Brad.  1.  a.  c.  2,  3.  2  Comm. 
c.  26. 

To  OC'CUPATE,  v.a.  [ occnpo ,  Lat.]  To  poffefs  ;  to 
hold  ;  to  take  up. — Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain 
deftitution  in  voluntary  motion;  for  that  the  lpirits  of 
the  wine  opprefs  the  fpirits  animal,  and  occupate  part  of 
the  place  where  they  are,  and  fomake  them  weak  to  move.- 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

OCCU'PATiLE,  adj.  A  law  term:  belonging  to  that 
which  -has-been  left  by  the  right  owner,  and  is  novv  polk 
felled  by  another.  Ajh. 

OCC  UP  A'TION,/  [Fr.  from  occupalio,  I.at„]  Poflellion. 

Aft 
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Aft  of  taking  pofleflion. —  Spain  bath  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  its  crown  within  this  laft  iixfcore  years  much  more 
than  the  Ottomans:  I  fpeak  not  of  matches  or  unions, 
but  of  arms,  occupations,  invafions.  Bacon. — Employ¬ 
ment  ;  bufinefs. — In  your  mod  bufy  occupations,  when 
you  are  never  fo  much  taken  up  with  other  affairs,  yet 
now  and  then  fend  up  an  ejaculation  to  the  God  of  your 
falvajdon.  Waite. — ' Trade  ;  calling;  vacation. — He  was  of 
the  fame  craft  with  them,  and  wrought ;  for  by  their  oc¬ 
cupation  they  were  tent-makers.  Acts  xviii.  3. 

The  red  peffilence  Hrike  all  trades  in  Rome, 

And  occupations  peril'll.  Shake Jpeare' s  Coriol. 

OC'CUPATIVE,  a<].  Pofleffed,  ufed,  employed.  Scott. 

OC'CUPIER,  f.  [from  occupy.']  A  poffeffor  ;  one  who 
takes  into  his  pofleflion. — If  the  title  of  occupiers  be  good 
in  a  land  unpeopled,  why  lliould  it  be  bad  accounted  in 
a  country  peopled  thinly  ?  Raleigh.— One  who  follows 
any  employment. — Thy  merchandife,  and  the  occupiers 
of  thy  merchandife,  fhall  fall  into  the  midlt  of  the  leas. 
Ezcli.  xxvii.  27. 

To  OCCUPY,  v.  a.  [ occupcr ,  Fr.  from  occupo,  Lat.] 
To  pofiefs;  to  keep;  to  take  up. — How  fhall  he  that 
occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  fay  Amen  at  thy 
giving  of  thanks,  feeing  he  underftandeth  not  what 
thou  fayed  ?  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. — Pow'der,  being  fuddenly 
fired  altogether,  upon  this  high  rarefaftion  requireth 
a  greater  fpace  than  before  its  body  occupied.  Brown's 
Vn/g.  Err.  —  To  buly  ;  to  employ. —  An  archbilhop 
may  have  caufe  to  occupy  more  chaplains  than  fix. 
Ad.  of  Ecu.  VIII. —  He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law 
of  the  Mod  High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation 
thereof,  will  feek  out  the  wifdom  of  the  ancient,  and  be 
occupied  in  prophecies.  Eccief.  xxxix.  1. — To  follow  as 
bufinefs. — They  that  go  down  to  the  fea  in  lliips,  and  oc- 
cupy  theirbulinefs  in  deep  waters.  P/1  107.  Comm.  Prayer. 
— Mariners  were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandife.  Ez. 
xxvii.  9.' — To  ule;  to  expend. — All  the  gold  occupied  for 
the  work  was  twenty  and  nine  talents.  Exod.  xxxviii.  24. 

To  OCCUPY,  v.n.  To  follow  bufinefs. — He  called  his 
ten  fervants,  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds,  and  faid 
unto  them,  Occupy  till  I  come.  Lidiex’ix.  13. 

To  OCCUR',  v.n.  [ occurro ,  Lat.]  To  be  prefented  to 
the  memory  or  attention. — The  mind  fliould  be  always 
ready  to  turn  itfelf  to  the  variety  of  objefts  that  occur, 
and  allow  them  as  much  confederation  as  fhall  be  thought 
fit.  Locke.— To  appear  here  and  there. — In  Scripture' 
•though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet  there  is  no  fuels  thing  as 
heir  in  our  author’s  fenfe.  Locke. — To  clafli ;  to  firike 
againft  ;  to  meet. — Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degrees  of  their  external  impulfe,  their 
inward  principle  of  gravitation,  and  the  refinance  of  the 
bodies  they  occur  with.  Bentley. — To  obviate  ;  to  inter¬ 
cept;  to  make  oppofition  to.  A  latinijm. — Before  I  begin 
that,  I  muff  occur  to  one  fpecious  objection  againfl  this 
proportion.  Bentley. 

OCCUR  RENCE,  f.  [perhaps  originally  occurrents.] 
Incident  ;  accidental  event. — In  education  moll  time  is 
to  be  bellowed  on  that  which  is  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  in  the  ordinary  courfe  and  occurrences  of  that  life 
the  young  man  is  defigned  for.  Locke. — Occafional  pre- 
fentation. — Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  oc¬ 
currence  and  expedition  of  fomething  new.  Watts. 

OCCUR'RENT,  adj  Incident ;  comingin  the  way.  AJh. 

OCCUR'RENT,  f.  [Fr.  from  occurrens,  Lat.]  Incident  ;• 
any  thing  that  happens. —  He  did  himfelf  certify  all  the 
news  and  occurrents  in  every  particular  from  Calice,  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London.  Bacon's  Lien.  VII. 

OCCUR'SION,  f.  {.occurfus,  Lat.]  Clafli ;  mutual  blow. 
—  In  the  refolution  of  bodies  by  fire,  fome  of  the  diffi- 
pated  parts  may,  by  their  various  oceurfion  occafioned  by 
the  heat,  Hick  clofely.  Boyle. 

QC'JDA,  a  town  ofPerfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  :  150 
miles  eafl-fouth-eafl  of  Ifpahan. 

.OCEAN ,  f.  [Fr.  oesanus,  Lat.  tv.s mao;,  Gr.  from  ur.tu; 
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lanif,  to  flow  or  Aide  fwiftly.]  The  main  ;  the  great  fea. 
— The  ocean  is  that  huge  body  of  waters,  in  winch  the 
two  grand  continents  known  to  us,  the  new  and  old,  are 
inclofed  like  iflands.  Chambers. 

Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wafh  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  Shakejpeare's  Macbeth. 

The  Ocean  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  grand  divifions. 

1.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  divides  Europe  and  Africa 
from  America,  which  is  generally  about  3000  miles  wide. 

2.  The  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  which  divides  Ame¬ 
rica  from  Afia,  and  is  generally  about  10,000  miles  over. 
And  3.  The  Indian  Ocean,  which  feparates  the  Eaft 
Indies  from  Africa,  which  is  3000  miles  over.  ’The  other 
feas,  which  are  called'  Oceans,  are  only  parts  or  branches 
of  thefe,  and  ufually  receive  their  names  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  border  upon. 

Mr.  Clarke  (Progrefs  of  Maritime  Difcovery,  1803.) 
urges  the  convenience  that  would  arife  from  more  deter¬ 
minate  divifions  of  the  ocean  ;  and  propofes  the  follow¬ 
ing,  to  the  attention  of  nautical  men  :  1.  The  North 

Atlantic,  extending  from  the  equator  to  Cape  Farewell,  on 
the  coafl  of  Greenland,  in  606  north  latitude.  2.  South 
Atlajitic,  from  the  equator  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  Horn.  3.  Indian 
Ocean,  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  a  line  carried  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  fouth- well  point  of  New  Hol¬ 
land.  4.  North  Pacific,  flowing  from  the  equator  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  latitude  of  66°  north.  5.  South 
Pacific,  from  the  equator  to  an  imaginary  line  ffretched 
from  the  fouth-eallern  point  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  to 
the  fouthern  cape  of  New  Zealand,  and  continued  thence 
to  Cape  Horn.  The  remaining  portions,  flowing  round 
the  northern  and  fouthern  poles,  to  be  called  the  North 
and  South  Polar  Seas. 

By  computation  it  appears,  that  the  ocean  takes  up 
confiderabiy  more  of  what  vve  know  of  the  terreftrial  globe 
than  the  dry  land  ;  and  recent  difeoveries  have  evinced 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  are  covered  with  water: 
Dr.  Keill  computes  the  fiirface  of  the  whole  ocean  to  be 
85>49°)5°6  fquare  miles  ;  fo  that,  fuppofing  the  depth  of 
the  ocean,  at  a  medium,  to  be  Jth  of  a  mile,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  in  the  whole  will  be  21,372,626!  cubic  miles. 
Yet  Dr.  Burnet  computes  that  all  the  waters  in  the  ocean 
were  not  fufficient  to  drown  or  overflow  the  dry  land  fo 
high  as  the  Scriptures  fay  it  was  at  the  deluge:  feven  or 
eight  oceans,  according  to  him,  would  fcarcely  have  fuf- 
ficed. 

The  ocean,  penetrating  the  land  at  feveral  freights,  or 
Hraits,  quits  its  name  of  ocean,  and  aflumes  that  of  Jia,  or 
gulf;  to  which  are  ufually  added  fome  epithets,  to  diflin- 
guiih  it;  as  Mediterranean  Sea,  Perfian  Gulf,  &c.  In 
very  narrow  places  it  is  called  freights,  or  fir aits. 

In  the  vth  vol.  of  the  Tranf.  of  the  American  Phil.  Soc. 
we  find  fome  judicious  “  Obfervations  on  the  Soda,  Mag- 
nefia,  and  Lime,  contained  in  the  Water  of  the  Ocean, 
flowing  that  they  operate  advantageoufly  there,  by  neu¬ 
tralizing  Acids,  and  among  others  the  Septic  Acid;  and 
that  Sea-water  may  be  rendered  fit  for  walking  Clothes 
without  the  Aid  of  Soap  ;  by  Sam.  L.  Mitchell,  of  New- 
York.”  The  general  inferences  of  the  author  are  thus 
Hated  :  1.  Alkaline  fubJlances,  fuch  as  magnefia,  and 

more  powerfully  lime  and  loda,  are  plentifully  diflribivted 
through  the  ocean,  to  keep  it  from  becoming  foul,  un¬ 
healthy,  and  uninhabitable,  which  doubrlefs  would  be 
the  cafe  if  the  fulphuric,  feptic,  and  muriatic,  acids, 
abounding  in  it,  were  not  neutralized.  2.  Where  either 
of  thefe  acids  is  but  imperfeftly  faturated,  as  happens 
when  they  are  united  to  magnefia  and  lime,  they  decom¬ 
pound  foap,  let  loofe  its  greafe,  and  become  unfit  for  wafii- 
ing,  by  aid  of  that  material.  3.  If  foda  or  barilla  is  added 
to  ocean- water  in  fufficient  quantity,  and  the  water  lixi¬ 
viated  or  alkalized,  the  earths  will  of  courfe  he  precipi¬ 
tated  and  the  acids  neutralized ;  and  in  this  Hate,  dirty 
linen  may  be  cleanfed  in  it ;  and  men  at  fea  be  thus  ena¬ 
bled 
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bled  to  have  their  clothes  walked  without  the  aid  either 
of  foap  or  of frejh  water.  4.  For  this  purpofe,  a  quantity 
of  barilla  or  foda  Ihould  always  be  provided  as  an  article 
of  the  11) ip’s  ftores,  and  ifl'ued  to  the  men  on  walhing-days. 
5.  Thus,  by  the  operation  of  this  alkaline  fait,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  naftinefs  and  infection  bred  in  the  clothes, 
bedding,  and  births,  of  perfons  at  fea,  might  be  prevented; 
and  the  crews  and  paffengers  fo  far  forth  preferved  from 
fevers  and  dyfenteries.  6.  No  more  room  would  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  water-calks  in  the  holds  of  velfels  than  at  pre- 
fent.  7.  The  fmall  quantity  of  magnefia  and  lime  ad¬ 
hering  to  clothes  walked  in  this  way,  is  an  advantage 
over-and-above  what  takes  place  in  ufing  frelli  water. 
8.  A  broad  and  noble  view  is  opened  of  the  economy  of 
Providence,  in  diftributing  alkaline  falts,  and  earths,  fo 
liberally  throughout  the  terraqueous  globe. 

O'CE  AN,  f.  Any  immenfe  expanfe. — Time,  in  general, 
is  to  duration,  as  place  to  expanfion.  They  are  fo  much 
of  thofe  boundlefs  oceans  of  eternity  and  immenfity,  as  is 
fet  out  and  diftinguilhed  from  the  ref,  to  denote  the  pofi- 
tion  of  finite  real  beings,  in  thofe  uniform  infinite  oceans 
of  duration  and  fpace.  Locke. 

O'CEAN,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  main  or  great  fea. — 
At  forty  miles  beyond  the  city,  it  falleth  into  the  ocean 
fea.  Robin  foil's  Tr.  of  Move's  Utopia,  1551. — To  burf  the 
billows  of  the  ocean  fea.  Hiji.  of  Orlando  Furiojb,  1  599. — - 
And  too  long  painted  on  the  ocean  ftreams.  Drummond's 
Poems,  1616. 

Bounds  were  fet 

To  darknefs,  fuch  as  bound  the  ocean  wave.  Milton. 

CCEAN'IC,  arlj.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean. — No  one  yet 
knows  to  what  difiance  any  of  the  oceanic  birds  go  to  lea. 
Cook's  Voyage. 

OCEAN'IDES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fea-nymphs,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received  their  name, 
and  of  the  goddefs  Tethys  or  Thetis.  They  were  3000 
according  to  Apollodorus,  who  mentions  the  names  of 
feven  of  them;  Alia,  Styx,  Eleffra,  Donis,  Eurynome, 
Amphirrite,  and  Metis.  Heliod  fpeaks  of  the  eldeil  of 
them,  and  reckons  41  ;  Pitho,  Admete,  Prynno,  Ianthe, 
Rhodia,  Hippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania,  Clymene,  Idyia,  Pali- 
thoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Plexaure,  Perfeis, 
Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Melobofis,  Dione,  Cerceis,  Xan- 
the,  Acafta,  Ianira,  Teleftho,  Europa,  Mneftho,  Petraea, 
Eudora,  Calypfo,  Tyche,  Ocyroe,  Crilia,  Amphiro,  with 
thofe  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  except  Amphitrite. 
Plyginus  mentions  16,  whole  names  are  almoft  all  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  of  Apollodorus  and  Hefiod  ;  which  dif¬ 
ference  proceeds  from  the  mutilation  of  the  original  text. 
The  Oceanides,  like  the  reft  of  the  inferior  deities,  were 
honoured  with  libations  and  facrifices.  Prayers  were  of¬ 
fered  to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protedl  bailors 
from  ftorms  and  dangerous  tempefts.  The  Argonauts, 
before  they  proceeded  to  their  expedition,  made  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  flour,  honey,  and  oil,  on  the  fea-fhore,  to  all  the 
deities  of  the  fea,  lacrifieed  bulls  to  them,  and  entreated 
their  protection.  When  the  lacrifice  was  made  on  the 
fea-lhore,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  received  in  a  velfel ; 
but,  when  it  was  in  open  fea,  they  permitted  the  blood  to 
run  down  into  the  waters.  When  the  Tea  was  cairn,  they 
generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig;  but,  if  it  was  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  winds,  a  rough  black  bull  was  deemed  the 
moil  acceptable  victim. 

OCE'ANUS,  in  mythology,  the  fon  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  the  hufband  of  Thetis,  and  the  father  of  the  rivers 
and  fountains,  called  Oceanides.  The  ancients  called 
him  the  “  Father  of  all  things,”  imagining  that  he  was 
produced  by  Humidity,  which,  according  to  Thales,  was 
the  firft  principle  from  which  every  thing  was  produced. 
Homer  reprefents  Juno  vifiting  him  at  the  remotell  limits 
or  the  earth,  and  acknowledging  him  and  Thetis  as  the 
parents  of  the  gods.  He  was  reprefented  with  a  bull’s 
head,  as  an  emblem  of  the  rage  and  bellowing  of  the 
ocean,  when  agitated  by  a  florin. 
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According  to  Homer,  he  was  the  father  even  of  all  the 
gods,  and  on  that  account  received  frequent  vifits  front 
them.  He  is  often,  indeed  almoft  always,  reprefented  as 
an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  fitting  upon 
the  waves  of  the  fea.  He  often  holds  a  pike  in  his  hand, 
while  fltips  under  fail  appear  at  a  diftance,  or  a  fea-monfter 
Hands  near  him.  Oceanus  prelided  over  every  part  of  the 
fea,  and  even  the  rivers  were  fubjeCted  to  his  power. 
The  ancients  were  fuperftitious  in  their  worfliip  of  him, 
and  revered  with  great  folemnity  a  deity  to  whofe  care 
they  entrufted  themfelves  when  going  on  any  voyage. 

OCE'IA,  a  woman  who  prefided  over  the  facred  rites 
of  Vefta  for  57  years  with  the  greateft  fanCfity.  She  died 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  and  the  daughter  of  Domitius 
fucceeded  her.  Tacitus. 

OC'ELLATED,  adj.  [ ocellaius ,  Lat.]  Referabling  the 
eye. — The  white  butterfly  lays  its  offspring  on  cabbage- 
leaves  ;  a  very  beautiful  reddifh  ocellated  one.  Der ham's 
Phyf.  Then!. 

OCEL'LUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promontory  of 
Britain,  generally  fuppoled  to  be  Spurn-head;  and  Mr. 
Baxter,  with  great  probability,  thinks  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Britifh  word  ochel,  or  uchel,  lofty.  There  is  a 
very  lofty  mountain  in  Scotland  called  Ocelli  Mons,  Ochil 
Hills,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

OCEL'LUS,  an  ancient  Greek  philofopher  of  the  Py¬ 
thagorean  fchool,  was  a  native  of  Lucania,  whence  the 
furname  of  the  Lucanian  is  commonly  given  to  him. 
The  time  in  which  he  flourifhed  was  the  age  before  Plato, 
which  is  inferred  fromaletter  preferved  by  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius,  in  which  Archytas  informed  Plato  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  feveral  pieces  written  by  Ocellus,  from  his  grand- 
fons.  Among  thefe  was  a  treatife-  “  Of  Laws,  or  Kings 
and  Kingdoms,”  of  which  a  few  fragments  only  remain, 
which  are  preferved  by  Stobaeus.  Another  of  his  w-orks 
was  a  book  “  On  the  Univerfe,”  which  has  come  down 
to  us  entire  ;  this  has  been  fuppofed  by  Thomas  Burnet 
to  have  been  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Ariftotle, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  an  epitome  of  the  Peripatetic  doc¬ 
trine  concerning  nature;  but  others  pronounceit  to  have 
been  in  exiftence  long  before  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  and 
that  this  philofopher  borrowed  many  things  from  Ocellus, 
but  made  ufe  of  them  in  a  fenfe  very  different  from  that  of 
their  original  author.  A  luminary  of  the  doctrine  taught 
by  Ocellus  is  given  by  Dr.  Enfield,  in  his  abridgment  of 
Brucker,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  It  is  a  Ipecimen 
of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  intermixed  with  tenets  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  author.  He  maintained  that  the  univerfe 
never  had  a  beginning,  nor  will  have  an  end  ;  that  the 
world,  in  its  preient  beautiful  form,  is  to  be  diftinguilhed 
from  the  univerfe  of  which  it  is  formed  ;  and  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  all  beings  which  forms  the  w'orld  is  itfelf  per¬ 
fect  and  entire,  and  has  no  connexion  with  any  thing  ex- 
trinfic.  The  immutable  ejjhiccs  of  Ocellus  are  the  lame 
with  the  intelligible  natures  of  Pythagoras;  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Ocellus  concerning  daemons,  that  they  inhabit 
the  fublunar  regions,  is  eflentially  different  from  that  of 
Ariftotle,  wdio  fuppofed  no  fuch  intelligences,  except  in 
the  celeftial  fphere.  The  work  of  Ocellus  here  referred 
to  was  firft  printed  in  Greek  at  Paris  in  1539  ;  and  at  Ve¬ 
nice  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Louis  Nogarola,  in 
1359  :  it  has  (ince  gone  through  many  editions,  of  which 
the  molt  valuable  is  faid  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gale, 
witli  the  verfion  of  Nogarola,  and  learned  notes,  in  his 
Opufcula  Mythologica,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1671, 
Enfield's  Hrjl.  Phil.  vol.  i. 

OCHAGA'VXA,  a  town  of  France,  in  Navarre:  twen- 
ty^three  miles  eaft  of  Pamplona. 

O'CHAN,  a  town  of  Rnifia,  in  the  government  ofPerm, 
on  the  Kama  -.  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Perm. 
Lat.  57.  28.  N.  Ion.  54.  30.  E. 

O'CHEL,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the  Oder 
nine  miles  below  Beuthen. 

O'CHIL  HILL'S,  an  extenfive  range  of  mountains  in 
Scotland,  commencing  in  the  parilh  of  Dumblane,  Perth- 
5  F  fture. 
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fnire,  and,  paiTrng  through  Clacknvannanfhire,  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Forth,  ftretch  for  many  miles  into 
the  county  of  Fife.  Thefe  hills  rife,  for  the  moll  part, 
abruptly  from  the  valley,  on  their  fouthern  fide,  and  in 
fome  places  their  afcent  is  almoll  perpendicular.  The 
whole  ridge  may  be  chara fieri  fed  as  covered  with  green, 
to  its  higheft  fummit.  The  more  gentle  dopes  abound 
with  villages,  hamlets,  and  farm-houfes,  fometimes  ikirted 
by  woods,  and  fometimes  entirely  enveloped  in  their  um¬ 
brageous  lhade.  The  higheft  hill  of  the  Ochils  is  Ben- 
cleugh,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stobie,  is  2450  feet  in 
height.  From  the  fummit,  the  profpefl  is  extremely  fine 
and  extenfive,  as  no  height  intervenes  even  to  the  German 
Ocean,  and  the  country  it  overlooks  is  in  general  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  From  fome  points  the  fpeflator  has 
a  molt  remarkable  view  of  the  Carles  of  Stirling  and  Fal- 
Jcirk,  with  the  river  Forth  meandering  through  them. 
On  a  peninfulated  rock,  in  the  centre  of  a  deep  glen,  in 
this  part  of  the  ridge,  provincially  denominated  the  Alva- 
hills,  Hand  the  venerable  ruins  of  Caftle-Campbell,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  of  Argyle.  From  its  folitary  and 
darkfome  fituation,  this  pile  was  called  the  Cajtle  of 
Gloom ;  and  all  the  names  of  the  adjacent  places  were, 
and  llil  1  are,  fuitable,  being  feated  in  the  parifh  of  Dolor, 
wafhed  by  the  ftream  of  Sorrow,  and  enveloped  by  the 
glens  of  Care.  It  was  deftroyed  in  1645  by  the  marquis 
of  Montrofe;  who  carried  fire  and  fword  through  the  whole 
eftate  with  Inch  inhuman  cruelty,  that  he  only  left  one 
houfe  unconfumed,  which  he  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  neighbouring  baron.  The  cattle  was  anciently 
fupplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  fecret  flair,  cut  dowm- 
Wards  through  the  folid  rock  to  one  of  the  adjoining  ri¬ 
vulets.  This  paffage  is  fix  feet  wide  ;  and,  from  its  fitua¬ 
tion,  overhung  with  impending  rocks  and  trees,  is  fright¬ 
ful  even  to  look  into.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Kemp's  Score,  or  cut,  from  having  been  formed,  as  tradi¬ 
tion  relates,  by  a  perfon  of  that  name,  to  whom  the  fortrefs 
is  faid  to  have  originally  belonged. 

The  Ochil-hills  are  compofed  of  red  and  grey  granite, 
whin  ft  one,  and  various  kinds  of  fchiftus  ;  and  contain  nu¬ 
merous  veins  of  the  more  ufeful  minerals.  In  the  weftern 
divifion  of  thefe  hills  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  a  filver- 
mine  ;  but,  after  four  years’  continuance,  the  work  was 
abandoned  as  unprofitable.  This  happened  in  1761 ;  but, 
previous  to  that  period,  a  valuable  ftratum  of  the  fame 
metal  was  difcovered,  in  the  glen  that  divides  the  Middle- 
hill  from  the  Wood-hill,  above  the  parifh  of  Alva.  It  was 
firlt  perceived  in  frnall  firings  of  filver  ore,  which,  being 
followed,  conducted  the  workmen  to  a  rich  mafs  of  what 
is  commonly  called  virgin- filver.  The  produce  of  this 
vein  was  no  lefs  than  twelve  ounces  of  the  pure  metal  from 
fourteen  ounces  of  ore.  The  expenfe  of  the  difcovery 
did  not  exceed  50I.  and,  during  fourteen  weeks,  the  quan¬ 
tity  raifed  weekly  amounted  to  more  than  40,000k  fterling 
in  value.  When  this  mafs,  however,  was  exhaufted,  the 
filver  difappeared,  and  lead,  and  other  minerals,  were  found 
in  its  ftead,upon  which  the  fearch  was  given  up  for  many 
years.  But,  being  renewed  in  1759,  a  pit  was  funk  below 
the  fpot  whence  the  rich  collection  of  ore  was  extradled, 
when  another  mafs  of  metal  was  laid  open,  which  was  at 
firft  fuppofed  to  be  filver,  though,  on  further  examination, 
it  proved  to  be  the  femi-metal  called  cobalt,  which  is  ufed 
in  forming  the  blue  glazings  of  china-ware,  and  in  giving 
a  blue  colour  to  glafs.  The  cobalt  of  Alva  was  tried  at 
Prefton-Pans  works,  and  found  to  be  equal  in  quality  to 
that  with  which  Europe  is,  in  general,  fupplied  from  the 
mines  of  Saxony.  Unhappily,  however,  the  mafs  of  this 
mineral,  like  that  of  the  filver,  was  foon  exhaufted  ;  and, 
though  frnall  quantities  of  it  have  fince  been  difcovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  Ochils,  it  has  never  again  appeared 
in  fuflicient  abundance  to  render  it  an  objeft  of  commerce. 
The  other  metals  found  on  thefe  hills,  are  copper,  lead, 
and  iron.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  copper-mine  was  wrought 
in  what  is  called  the  Mill-Glen,  by  an  Englilh  company  : 
the  thickeft  ftratum  or  vein  meal'ured  about  18  inches.; 
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and  four  different  ftrata  were  traced.  Iron-ftone  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Clackmannan  diftridt ;  and,  in  confe- 
quence,  an  extenfive  iron-work  has  been  eftablifiied  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town,  under  the  firm  of  the  Devon  Company. 
The  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochils,  on  the  fouth  fide,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  vail  field  of  coal,  which  forms  the  moll 
important  article  among  the  exports  of  this  part  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackenzie  Has  communicated  to  the  Wer¬ 
nerian  Natural-Hiftory  Society,  a  mineralogical  defcrip- 
tion  of  thefe  hills.  The  rocks  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
pofed,  arranged  according  to  their  fituation  and  relative 
antiquity,  the  lowell  and  oldeft  being  the  firft  mentioned, 
and  the  uppermoft  or  neweft  being  the  laft,  are,  1.  Red 
fand-ftone;  2.  Amygdaloid  ;  3.  Grey  fand-ftone ;  4.  Lime- 
ftone;  5.  Slate-clay;  6.  Clay-ftone;  7.  Tuff;  8.  Bafaltic 
clink-ftone  ;  9.  Green- ftone  ;  10.  Clay-ftone  porphyry; 
11.  Compadl  felfpar.  The  different  veins  that  traverfe 
the  ftrata  of  the  diftridl  of  which  this  ingenious  oblerver 
has  given  an  account,  are,  calcareous  fpar,  fteatite,  heavy 
fpar,  iron,  cobalt,  filver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  firft  part 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  communication  contains  a  geogra¬ 
phical  delineation  of  this  beautiful  and  interfiling  range 
of  hills.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  iv.  Memoirs  of  the 
Wernerian  Soc.  vol.ii.  1814. 

OCH'IMY,  f.  [formed  by  corruption  from  alchymy ."] 
A  mixed  bafe  metal. 

OCHI'NUS  (Bernardin),  a  celebrated  Italian  Capu¬ 
chin  monk,  who  became  a  convert  to  the  Proteftant  faith, 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  the  year  14S7.  While  very  young, 
he  entered  among  the  religious  of  the  Francifcan  order 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Cordeliers;  but,  refuming 
the  lay-habit,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic, 
and  acquired,  the  eileem  of  cardinal  Julio  de  Medici,  who 
afterwards  afcended  the  pontifical  throne  under  the  title 
of  Clement  VIII.  He  was  now  feized  with  compunCtion 
for  having  quitted  the  religious  profeffion,  and  re-entered 
the  order  which  he  had  abandoned,  and  to  which  he  be¬ 
came,  as  well  by  his  talents  as  his  piety,  a  bright  orna¬ 
ment.  In  1  534  he  entered  the  reformed  order  of  Capu¬ 
chins,  which  had  been  lately  confirmed  ;  and  in  this  new 
connexion  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  regularity,  his 
aufterities,  and  fandlity  of  demeanour.  He  contributed 
fo  much  to  extend  and  improve  the  order,  that  by  fome 
writers  he  has  been  deemed  its  founder.  In  1338  he  was 
eledled  vicar-general  of  the  order,  in  a  chapter  which  was 
held  at  Florence;  and  fo  well  did  he  condufl  himfelf,  that 
he  was,  in  1541,  elected  a  fecond  time  to  that  dignity,  in 
a  chapter  that  was  held  at  Naples.  He  became  eminent 
in  the  higheft  degree  as  a  pulpit-orator,  and  was  attended 
by  crowds,  not  only  of  the  common  people,  but  of  the 
moil  illuftrious  prelates,  princes,  and  men  of  rank.  So 
great  was  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  that  he  was  invited  to 
difplay  his  talents  in  the  moll  celebrated  cities  of  Italy  ; 
and  he  was  chofen  chaplain  and  father-confeffor  to  pope 
Paul  III. 

About  the  year  1 541  he  became  acquainted  with  John 
Valdes,  a  Spanilh  civilian,  who  had  embraced  theopinions 
of  Luther;  and  by  him  Ochinus  was  converted  to  the 
fame  faith,  and  became  fatisfied  that  popery  was  a  lyften 
of  delulion  and  tyranny  over  the  confidences  of  men,  and 
that  evangelical  Chriftianity  was  to  be  found  only  among 
the  profeft’ors  of  the  reformed  communion.  This  impor¬ 
tant  change  in  his  opinions  was  foon  made  knoum,  and  he 
was  fummoned  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  anfwer  for  him¬ 
felf.  In  his  journey  he  met  with  Peter  Martyr  (fee 
vol.  xiv.  p.  453.)  at  Florence,  who  had  likewife  abandoned 
the  popifh  religion;  and,  having  confulted  together,  they 
agreed  to  retire  to  fome  country  where  they  might  be  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  papal  power.  Accordingly,  Ochinus 
immediately  fet  out,  and  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  year 
1 542  ;  from  Geneva  he  went  to  Auglburg,  where  he  pub- 
liftied  fome  fermons.  While  in  this  place  he  married  ;  and 
in  1547,  on  the  invitation  of  Cranmer  archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  he  accompanied  Peter  Martyr  to  England,  for  the 
4  purpofe 
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purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  reformation  in 
this  country.  Here  they  met  with  a  very  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  at  Lambeth,  and  laboured  with  great  diligence  and 
fuccefs  in  promoting  the  objefr  of  their  million.  In  the 
year  1549,  John  Poynet,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Winchefter, 
publilhed  in  Englilh  Ochinus’s  “Dialogue  of  the  unjuft 
nfurped  Primacy  of  the  Bilhop  of  Rome,”  which  he  had 
tranflated  from  the  Latin.  According  to  Wood,  Ochinus 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury;  and  Neal  fays 
■  that- he  and  Fagius  were  fofar  patronifed,  as  to  have  pen- 
lions  or  canonries,  with  a  difpenfation  ofreiidence;  but, 
upon  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  Peter  Martyr  and 
Ochinus  were  obliged  to  quit;  England.  They  returned 
to  the  continent,  and  arrived  at  Strafburg  in  the  year  1 553. 
In  1555  Ochinus  went  to  Ball),  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  minifterof  an  Italian  church  which  was  formed 
about  that  time  at  Zurich.  Here  he  continued  to  offi¬ 
ciate  till  1563,  when,  efpouling  l'ome  dofrrines  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  theological  lyltem  of  the  Helvetic  dofrors,  he 
was  obliged  to  reiign  his  charge,  and  he  retired  to  B.afil  ; 
from  which  place  he  was  alfo  driven,  at  the<age  of  leventy- 
fix,  and  compelled  to  feek  a  fanfruary  in  an  inclement 
feafon  of  the  year.  He  fought  refuge,  but  without  fuc¬ 
cefs,  in  Poland,  an  edifr  having  been  palled  by  king  Sigif- 
mund,  which  banilhed  from  his  realms  all  heretics  who 
were  foreigners.  Some  of  his  friends  would  gladly  have 
detained  him  in  Poland;  but  he  had  learnt  fo  much  of 
the  dodirine  of  paffiv.e  obedience  as  to  declare,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  fubjefrs  to  obey  their  fovereigns,  and  that  he 
would  let  an  example  of  obedience,  and  prefer  death 
among  the  wild  beads  of  the  woods  rather  than  counterafr 
his  orders.  He  accordingly  fet  ofit  for  Moravia  ;  but  was 
feized  with  the  plague  at  Pinczow,  which  carried  off  two 
fons  ami  his  daughter.  Ochinus  himfelf  recovered  fo  far 
as  to  be  able  to  re-new  his  journey,  but  he  died  in  three 
weeks  at  Slawkaw,  in  1 564,  about  the  age  of  feventy-feven. 

In  the  annals  of  the  Capuchins  a  groundlfefs  tale  is  in- 
ferted,  that,  before  his  death,  he  repented  of  having  gone 
over  to  the  Proteftants,  abjured  his  herefies,  confefl'ed  his 
fins  after  the  Roman-catholic  manner,  and  died  a  true 
penitent.  With  refpefr  to  the  opinions  which  he -held 
after  he  quitted  Swilierland,  different  accounts  are  given 
by  different  writers  ;  fome  faying  that  he  turned  anabap- 
tili,  and  denied  the  perfonality  of  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  others 
relating,  in  general,  that  he  oppofed  the  dofrrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  and  he  is  certainly  placed  by  the  anti-trinitarians 
among  the  number  of  their  friends.  He  was  the  author 
ofa-vaft  number  of  works,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely ,  written 
in  Italian;  many  of  which  have  been, tranflated  into  the 
Latin,  French,’  German,  and  other  languages.  They  con- 
lift  of,  1.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epiltle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  2.  Sermons,  in  6  vols.  Svo.  3.  Dilcourfes 
concerning  Predeltination  and  Free  Will.  4.  Homilies, 
Apologues,  Dialogues,  Sacred  Declamations,  a  Cate- 
chifm,  and  a  multitude  of  controverfial  treatifes,  a  par¬ 
ticular  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  Sandii  Biol. 
Anti-Trin.  Neal's  Hijl.  Purit.  vol.  i. 

OCHLOC'RACY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  0^05,  multitude, 
and  x^ccto;,  power,  or  command.]  A  form  of  government 
w-herein  the  populace  has  the  whole  power  and  adminif- 
tration  in  its  own  hand.  Democracy. — Do  the  noble  and 
opulent  fee  in  the  example  of  Philip  Egalite  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  nothing  which  fhould  deter  them  from  appealing 
to  ochlocracy  forredrefs?  Bp.  of  Gloucejler's  Protejlant 
Letter,  1813. 

OCH'NA,/  [derivation  uncertain.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
of  coadunatae,  (magnolias,  Jnjf. )  Generic  charafrers — 
Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  inferior,  coriaceous,  per¬ 
manent,  five-parted;  parts  ovate,  blunt,  fpreading;  (ra¬ 
ther  five-parted.)  Corolla:  petals  five  to  twelve,  cadu¬ 
cous.  Stamina  :  filaments  many,  fhort ;  anthera;  roundifh. 
Piftillum  :  germen  ovate, .angular,  five-cleft ;  ftyle  angu¬ 
lar,  erefr,  permanent ;  fligma  fimple.  Pericarpium  :  none. 
Seeds :  nuts  five,  . ovate,  ere.fr,  comprefied  a  little  on  the 


outfide,  fomewhat  convex,  High t ly  excavated  within, 
blunt;  with  a  thin  (hell.  Receptacle. very  large;  flelhy,. 
depreffed,  five-cornered;  corners  protuberant,  rounded, 
keeled  at  top,  to  each  of  which  is  fattened  a  nut,  with  a 
triangular-rounded  fear  ;  ribs  five,  between  the  corners, 
of  the  receptacle,  running  down  from  the  vertex  to  the 
bafe,  and  railed. — Efjential  Character .  Calyx  five-leaved: 
corolla  five-petalled ;  berries  one-feeded,  fattened  to  a 
large  roundifh  receptacle.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Cchna  fquarrofa,  or  yellow-flowered  ochna:  racemes 
lateral.  This  is  a  fmall  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
acute,  finely  ferrate,  finooth,  on  fhort  petioles,  the  youngeft 
remarkably  coloured  with  purple  ;  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  two  broad.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  inodorous  ; 
calyx  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  oblong,  as  large  as  'the  petals, 
but  not  colqured,  permanent ;  petals  from  feven  to 
twelve,  generally  nine  or  ten,  oblong,  falling. 

Linnaeus  remarks,  that  the  Eaft  Indian  plant  is  certainly 
the  fame  with  Plukenet’s,  though- the  leaves  of  this  are 
more  ovate,  and  thofeof  the  former  ovatc-lanceolate,  very 
finely  and  acutely  ferrate.  He  alfo  remarks  a  Angularity 
in  this  plant,  whence  it  derives  the  trivial  name  ;  that 
the  racemes  perfift  below  the  leaves,  whence  the  branch- 
lets  become  very  JquarroJ'e,  after  the  flowers  and  pedun¬ 
cles  are  fallen.  In  his  fpecimen  the  petals  had  fallen  off; 
and  in  Schreberit  is  deferibed  as  having  no  corolla.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eafl  Indies  and’ Africa.  In  the  Circar  Moun¬ 
tains  it.flowers  about  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon,  at 
which  time  the  leaves  begin  to  come  out,  having  eafl  them 
during  the  cold  feafon.  In  Ceylon  it  is  called  bokacrae 
and  it  is  th e  yerra-juvie  of  the  Telingas.  This  is  deli¬ 
neated  (from  Roxburgh)  on  the  annexed  Engraving. 

2.  Ochna  jabotapita  :  racemes  terminating.  This  is  a 
middle-fixed  tree,  with  a  grey  irregular  bark,  and  a  foft 
pliant  wood.  Leaves  alternately  oppofite,  pale  green. 
Flowers  abundant  on  certain  branchlets,  yellow,  and  very 
fweet.  Pifo  fays,  that  on  each  pedicel  of  the  raceme  there 
is  a  berry,  the  iize  of  a  cherry-ftone,  triangular-conical ; 
and  that  three  or  four  oval  feflile  berries  are  joined  to 
thefe,  of  the  fame  fize,  ail  black,  like  thofe  of  our  Vacci- 
nium  myrtillus,  or  vvhorts,  of  an  aftringent  tafte ;  and 
that  they  are  not  only  eaten  raw,  but  that  an  oil  is  ex- 
preffed  from  them,  which  is  ufed  in  fajads.  Native  of 
South  America. 

3.  Ochna  parvifoli'a,  or  fmall-leaved  ochna  :  peduncles' 
one-flowered.  This  is  a  fhrub  refembling  O.  fquarrofa, 
except  in  the  fize  of  the  leaves  and  infiorefcence.  Branches 
round,  fmooth,  with  an  afh-coloured  dotted  bark.  Leaves 
only  on  the  branchlets,  petioled,  oblong,  ferrulate,  quite 
entire  at  the  bafe,  veined,  fhining,  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Peduncles  at  the  iides  of  the  branchlets,  folitary,  gradually 
thickening  upwards,  purple,  longer  than  the  leaf.  See 
Gompkia. 

O'CHO  RI'OS,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft.of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica.  Lat.  18.  26.  N.  Ion.  76.  56.  W. 

OCHO'TA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
at  the  town  of  Ochotik. 

OCHOT'SK,  a  feaport-town  of  Ruffia,  on  the  river 
(Schota.  It  gives  name  to  a  province  which  is  part  of  the 
government  of  Irkutlk.  From  this  port  veflels  fail  to 
Kamtfchatka.  As  the  vicinity  of  this  place  produces 
little  or  no  grafs,  provifions  are  brought  hither  from  Ya- 
kutfle,  both  by  land  and  water.  Both  modes  of  convey¬ 
ance  are  difficult  and  tedious.  The  land -carriage  is  by  a 
road  that  lies  over  mountains,  moraffes,  and  through  thick 
woods  of  larch  and  beech  trees ;  and,  as  the  diltance  is  919 
verfts,  the  journey  with  horfes  and  rein-deer  takes  up 
nearly  fix  weeks.  The  latter  are  furnifhed  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  by  the  Tungulians,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ochotfk,  near  the  fea  to  which  it  gives  name.  Lat.  55. . 
28.  N.  Ion.  142  44.  E. 

This  town  is  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  extends  from 
eafl  to  weft  nearly  in  a  line.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  the  fea, 
ata  hundred  yards  from  thehoufes,  with  a  beach  of  flints 
between.  On  the  north  the.  walls  are  walhed  by  the  river 

Ochota, 
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Ochota,  whofe  mouth  is  to  the  eaftward,  or  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  neck  of  land  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
which  wddens  towards  the  weft.  The  buildings  make  but 
an  indifferent  appearance.  Behind,  clofe  to  the  river,  is  a 
ftreet  inhabited  by  merchants,  whofe  fliops  are  regularly 
diipofed  on  each- fide.  The  port  fcarcely  deferves  the 
name.  M.  de  Leffeps,  when  he  vifited  this  place,  counted 
feven  or  eight  fmall  veflels  or  galiots,  fome  belonging  to 
the  crown,  and  others  to  merchants  trading  in  furs  to 
America.  As  Ochotfk  was  the  feat  of  government,  and 
the  principal  mart  for  Ruffian  commerce,  this  inquifitive 
traveller  endeavoured  to  acquaint  himfelfwith  the  caufes 
which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  enterprifes  of  the  Ruffian  co¬ 
lonies  in  that  country,  and  which  ferved  to  fix  them  in  it. 
He  found,  that  by  the  conqueft  of  the  eaftern  part  of  Si¬ 
beria  the  Ruffians  got  pofleffion  of  the  mines,  with  which 
they  enriched  t'nemfelves,  and  which  w»ere  held  in  little 
eftimation  by  the  inhabitants.  To  the  extradtion  of  iron, 
the  conquerors  added  that  of  filver,  of  gold,  and  of  other 
precious  metals.  The  difcoveryof  thefe'fources  of  wealth 
inflamed  the  courage  of  the  adventurers,  till  the  defire  of 
extending  their  dominions  carried  them  to  Irkutfk.  At 
their  firft  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  countries, 
they  perceived  with  regret  that  the  fame  advantages  w'ere 
not  to  be  expected.  However,  contemplating  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  people,  they  were  furnifhed  with  a  new  incen¬ 
tive  to  avarice,  and  determined  to  rob  them  of  it ;  and,  on 
advancing  further  to  theeaft  of  Afia,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  furs  became  more  beautiful ;  and  hence  the  Ruffians 
very  eafily  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  it  would  conduce  to 
their  intereft  to  fubject  every  part  of  this  vaft  territory  to 
their  laws.  Accordingly,  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  country  as  far  as  Ochotfk,  and  puflied  their  conquefts 
in  the  north  to  the  river  Anadyr.  Forts  were  conftrudled, 
and  towns  built.  The  Ruffian  merchants  lent  their  fac¬ 
tors  to  Ochotfk,  which,  from  the  advantages  of  its  fitna- 
tion,  became  the  metropolis.  The  navigation,  however, 
was  little  more  than  cruifing,  and  the  veflels  from  Kamtf- 
chatka  were  chiefly  galiots.  The  cargoes  they  brought 
back,  that  is,  the  precious  ftones  taken  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  either  in  barter  or  as  impcfts,  were  fent  to  the  centre 
of  the  empire,  and  fold  under  the  direction  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  without  much  profit,  which  was  confumed  by 
the  immenfe  duties  that  were  impofed.  In  the  mean  time 
Ochotfk  flourifned,  and  the  number  of  veflels  that  entered 
its  port  daily  increafed,  as  frefh  connections  opened  frefh 
objefts  of  traffic.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  traffic 
adopted  at  Ochotfk,  whence  feveral  veflels  every  year  fail 
for  America.  When  a  merchant  wifhes  to  make  this  voy¬ 
age,  he  obtains  permiffion  of  the  governor.  The  cargo 
is  divided  into  (hares,  which  are  bought  by  tbofe  who 
choofe  to  become purchafers.  The  price  of  the  fnares  de¬ 
frays  theexpenfe  of  fitting,  and  of  the  different  articles  of 
merchandife,  which  conlift  of  (luffs,  iron  utenfils,  glafs 
trinkets,  handkerchiefs,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  efleemed  by  favages.  The  officers  and  failors 
have  a  part  of  the  cargo  inltead  of  wages.  Upon  their  re¬ 
turn  from  a  voyage,  which  lafts  from  three  to  fix  years, 
the  owners  pay  duties  to  the  treafury,  and  the  remainder 
is  valued,  and  equally  divided  among  the  owners.  A  part 
of  the  merchandife  is  then  fent  to  Ochotfk,  and  part  to 
Yakutfk,  thence  to  Irkutfk,  and  laft  of  all  to  Kiachta, 
where  the  Chinefe  become  the  purchafers.  PeronJ'e's  Voy¬ 
age,  vol.  ii.  Appendix. 

'  OCHOT'SK  MOUNTAINS,  a  great  chain,  known 
under  the  name  of  Stanovoi- Krebei,  which  borders  upon 
the  Nertfhinlkoi,  or  upon  the  Yablonoi-Krebet,  near  the 
region  of  the  fources  of  the  Aldan  and  Oldekon,  runs 
thence  on  one  fide  northward  on  the  Lena  down  to  Ya- 
kutlk,  and  on  the  other  fide  wePcward  to  the  Oudinfkoi 
Gulf  of  the  Ochotfkoe  Sea,  which  fwarms  with  iflands  ; 
proceeds  round  this  to  the  Upper  Ochotfk,  and  rtrikes 
out  feveral  branches  in  the  parts  between  the  Lena  and 
the  Indighirka,  between  this  and  the  Kolyma,  and  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Anadyr,  wherea  part  of  the  mountain 
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runs  out  upon  the  Tfhutfkoi  Promontory,  while  the  other 
continues  its  courfe  into  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka. 
All  thefe  extenfive  mountains  arealmoft  entirely  unknown. 
From  the  diftridt  of  Ochotfk  have  been  brought  jafper, 
porphyry,  and  beautiful  chalcedonies  and  carneoles,  ful- 
phur-pyrites,  native  alum,  agaricus  aluminaris,  moun- 
tain-cryftal,  coals,  &c.  and  here  are  likewife  warm  fprings. 
The  mountain  is,  for  the  molt  part,  not  very  abundant  in 
woods.  Its  principal  rivers,  on  the  Ruffian  or  northern 
fide,  are  the  Amga,  the  Aldan,  the  Uda,  the  Maia,  the 
Yana,  the  Indighirka,  the  Kolyma,  and  the  Anadyr. 

OCHOT'SKOE  SE'A,  a  large  bay  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  eaft  coalt  of  the  Ruffian  dominions  ;  fo 
called  from  the  feaport  of  Ochotfk.  Lat.  54.  to  59.  N. 
Ion.  1 37.  to  147.  E. 

O'CHRE,  f.  Gr.  perhaps  from  pale.] — 

The  earths  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  oc/tres  are  tbofe 
which  have  rough  or  naturally-dufty  furfaces,  are  but 
(lightly  coherent  in  their  texture,  and  are  compofed  of 
fine  and  foft  argillaceous  particles,  and  are  readily  diffu- 
fible  in  water.  They  are  of  various  colours  ;  fuch  as  red, 
yellow,  blue,  green,  black.  Hill's  Mat.  Med. — See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Mineralogy,  vol.  xv.  p.  454. 

O'CHREOUS,  adj.  Confiding  of  ochre. — In  the  inter¬ 
faces  of  the  flakes  is  a  grey,  chalky,  or  ochreous,  matter. 
Woodward  on  FofJUs. 

O'CKREY,  adj.  Partaking  of  ochre. — This  is  convey¬ 
ed  about  by  the  water  ;  as  we  find  in  earthy,  ochrey,  and 
other  loofe,  matter.  Woodward. 

OCHRO'MA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Swartz,  from  the  Gr. 

Pa^e>  in  allufion  to  the  pallid  hue  of  its  flowers, 
leaves,  and  wool  of  its  feeds.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  monadelphia,  order  pentandria,  natural  order  of  co- 
lumniferse,  (malvaceas,  Juff.)  Generic  charadters — Calyx: 
perianthium  double  ;  outer  three-leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceo¬ 
late,  caducous  ;  inner  one-leafed,  funnel-form,  five-cleft 
Corolla  :  petals  five,  wedge-form,  coriaceous.  Stamina  : 
filament  one,  cylindric  ;  antherse  five,  large,  linear,  con¬ 
nate,  creeping  up  and  down.  Piftillum  :  germen  fupe- 
rior,  oblong;  ftyle  filiform,  covered  with  the  cylinder  of 
ftamens ;  ftigmas  five,  awl-lhaped,  wide,  contorted.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  capfule  coriaceous,  fubcylindric,  five-grooved, 
commonly  ten-cornered,  five-celled,  five-valved  ;  valves 
woolly  within,  rolled  back  at  the  edge  ;  partitions  kid- 
ney-form.  Seeds:  very  many,  oblong. — Ejfential  Character. 
Calyx  double;  outer  three-leaved  ;  antherse  connate,  an- 
fradluofe;  capfule  five-celled,  many-feeded. 

Ochroma  lagopus,  the  down-tree,  a  Angle  fpecies :  the 
trunk  is  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  eredt,  with  a  pale  afh-coloured  brittle 
bark.  Leaves  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  terminal,  nearly 
vertical,  fcattered,  heart-fliaped  or  roundifh,  angulated, 
fmooth  and  dark-green  above,  pale  underneath,  with  ru- 
fefcent  hairs.  Stalks  horizontal,  as  long  again  as  the 
leaves,  round,  rufty-coloured.  Flower-ftaiks  terminal, 
folitary,  round,  fmooth,  fiugle-flowered ;  flowers  eredt, 
three  orfour  inches  long,  pale  red  oryellowiih,  fomewhat 
fucculent  and  fleftiy.  Seeds  inclofed  in  a  fine  rufty  down. 
Found  in  wafte  places  on  the  hills  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpa- 
niola,  where  its  beautiful  flowers  expand  in  February.and 
its  capfules  ripen  in  May.  It  flowered  in  great  perfection, 
a  few  years  fince,  in  the  (love  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  elq. 
V.  P  L.S.  at  Boyton  in  Wiltfhire. 

The  growth  of  this  tree  is  laid  to  be  very  rapid,  and  its 
wood  fo  light  as  to  become  a  fubftitute  for  cork.  The 
vroollinefs  of  its  feeds  is  particularly  fine  and  filky,  and  i-s 
much  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  hats. 

OCHRO'SIA,  f.  in  botany;  [fo  called  by  Juffieu,  from 
the  Gr.  pale.]  A  fhrub  found  by  Comnieribn  in 

the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
boisjaiine ,  or  yellow-wood.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four 
in  a  whorl  ;  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  forked  co¬ 
rymbs";  calyx  minute,  five-toothed  ;  corolla  tubular, 
funnel- fhape-d  ;  its  limb  in  five  deep  fpreading  fegments  ; 
ftyle  one;  ftigma  tumid;  follicles  divaricated,  drupa¬ 
ceous, 
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ceous,  ovate,  each  with  a  bilocular  nut,  with  two  or 
three  kernels  in  each  cell.  Seeds  unequal,  flat,  fcarcely 
membranous  at  the  fummit.  Juflieu  refers  this  genus  to 
his  natural  order  apocineae,  before  Tabernremontana,  to 
which  and  to  Rauwolfia  he  efteems  it  nearly  allied. 

OCHROX'YLUM,  f.  O*po>  Gr.  pale  wood.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  cial's  pentandria,  order  trigynia. 
Generic  characters — Calyx:  perianthiurn  five-cleft,  very 
fmall,  permanent :  fegments  ovate,  acute,  fpreading  a 
little.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  ovate,  reflex,  bluntilh,  ex¬ 
cavated  below  the  tip,  thickifh  with  a  thinner  margin. 
Nedtary  an  annular  gland,  lubtrilobate,  fleftiy.  Stamina  : 
filaments  five,  awl-ffiaped,  flattilh  below,  ere£t,  a  little 
longer  than  the  corolla.  Antherae  roundilh,  incumbent. 
Piftillum  :  germs  three,  placed  on  the  neftary,  outwardly 
gibbous;  ftyles  ffiort ;  ftigmas  fimple.  Pericarpium: 
capfules  three,  approximating,  lubglobular,  inwardly 
comprefied,  placed  on  the  lobes  of  the  neftary,  now  be¬ 
come  larger  and  three-lobed,  one-celled,  opening  on  the 
infide.  Seeds  two,  convex  on  one  fide,  comprefied  and 
angular  on  the  other. — ■ Effential  Charatter.  Calyx  five- 
cleft  ;  petals  five  ;  neftary  an  annular  three-lobed  gland  ; 
capfules  three,  approximating,  one-celled,  two-feeded. 

This  genus  is  known  only  from  Schreber,  who  had 
originally  called  it  Curtifia,  in  commemoration  of  the 
well-known  botanift  of  that  name;  but,  but  upon  find¬ 
ing  the  fame  honour  had  previoufly  been  conferred  on 
Mr.  Curtis  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis,  Schreber  changed 
the  name  to  Ochroxylum  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
ever  published  an  account  of  the  fpecies  ;  neither  is  any 
thing  known  concerning  it  but  what  we  find  above. 

O'CHRUS.  See  Pisum. 

OCH'SENBERG,  a  town  of  Wirtemberg :  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Heilbron. 

OCH'SENFURT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Wurzburg,  and  eighteen 
north-north-weft  of  Ahfpach.  Lat.  49.  4.  N.  Ion  10.  6.  E. 

OCH'SENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  near  which 
is  a  princely  abbey,  founded  as  a  priory,  in  the  year 
1100,  but  railed  to  an  abbey  in  the  year  1391  :  fourteen 
miles  louth  of  Ulm,  and  forty  weft-fouth-weft  of  Augf- 
burg. 

OCH'SENKOPF.  See  Fichtelburg,  vol.  vii. 

OCH'SENWERDER,  an  ifland  in  the  Elbe,  about 
eight  miles  long  and  four  wide,  on  which  are  feveral  vil¬ 
lages  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hamburg. 

OCH'TEE,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Wefer  about 
eight  miles  below  Bremen. 

OCH'TROP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  biffiopric  of 
Munfter  :  twenty-one  miles  north-north-weft  of  Munfter. 

O'CHUS,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Persia.  See  that 
article. 

OCI'ER,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia:  twenty- 
eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Salfari. 

OC'IMUM,  f.  [derivation  uncertain.]  Sweet  Basil  ; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gym- 
nofpermia,  natural  order  of  verticillatae,  (iabiatae,  Juff.) 
Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthiurn  one-leaved, 
two-lipped,  very  fliort,  permanent:  upper  lip  flat,  orbi- 
culate,  wider,  afcending :  lower  lip  four-cleft,  acute, 
converging.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  ringent,  refupine: 
tube  very  fliort,  fpreading;  one  lip  turned  upwards, 
wider,  half-four-cleft,  blunt,  equal :  the  other  lip  turned 
downwards,  narrower,  entire,  ferrate,  longer.  Stamina: 
filaments  four,  declined;  two  a  little  longer,  and  two 
putting  forth  a  reflex  procefs  at  the  bale.  Antherae  half- 
mooned.  Piftillum:  germ  four-parted;  ftyle  filiform, 
fituation  and  length  of  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  bifid.  Peri¬ 
carpium  none.  Calyx  clofedjcheriftiingthe  feeds.  Seeds 
four,  ovate.  Effential  Charaher.  Calyx  with  the  upper 
lip  orbiculate,  the  lower  four-cleft ;  corolla  refupine, 
with  one  lip  four-cleft,  the  other  undivided ;  filaments, 
the  two  outer  putting  forth  a  reflex  procefs  at  the  bafe. 

1.  Ocimunt  thyrfiflorum,  or  thyrfe-flowered  bafil  : 
flowers  panicle-fafcicled ;  ftem  very  much  branched. 

Vol.  XVII.  No.  1185. 
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Stem  ereCl:,  woody,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  the  whole 
fubdivided  into  branches,  brachiate  or  panicled  with 
round  branchlets,  channelled  on  both  fides.  Leaves  pe- 
tioled,  eliiptic-lanceolate,  green  on  both  fides,  naked, 
flightly  ferrate,  quite  entire  at  the  bafe,  fcarcely  rugged 
at  the  keel,  acuminate.  Panicles  of  the  branches  termi¬ 
nating,  brachiate,  clofe  or  cluftered,  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  leaves,  from  whorled  purple  branches.  Bradtes  lan¬ 
ceolate,  purple,  with  the  upper  lip  ovate.  Corollas  pur¬ 
ple,  pale  on  the  outfide,  with  the  lower  lip  white  ;  fta¬ 
mens  w'hite;  piftils  purple.  It  differs  from  the  reft  in 
being  more  branched  like  a  flirub,  in  the  leaves  being 
green  and  more  lafting,  with  the  fmell  of  rue,  and  the 
flowers  fafcicled  in  a  thyrfe.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

2.  Ocimum  monachorum,  or  monk’s  bafil:  ftamens 
toothlefs,  the  alternate  ones  bearded  at  the  bafe.  Stem 
ereft,  a  foot  high,  roundifli,  fomewhat  hairy.  This  is 
an  annual  plant ;  but  its  native  place  is  unknown. 

3.  Ocimum  gratilfimum,  or  ihrubby  bafil :  ftem  fulfru- 
ticofe,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  racemes  round.  Stem 
fuffruticofe,  five  feet  high.  Flowers  fmall  ;  corollas 
white  with  yellow  antherae.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
According  to  Loureiro,  it  is  cultivated  in  Cochin-china 
for  the  kitchen. 

4.  Ocimum  album,  or  white  bafil  :  leaves  ovate,  blunt, 
whorls  of  the  racemes  approximating,  the  mature  ones 
four-cornered,  corolla  crenate.  Stem  a  foot  high,  greea- 
ifli  white,  woody  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  broader  and  thicker 
than  in  the  other  forts,  concave,  bluntly  ferrate.  It  is 
an  annual  plant  ;  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  ifland 
of  java. 

5.  Ocimum  verticillatum,  or  whorled  bafil :  leaves 
ovate,  blunt;  raceme  elongated,  naked;  flowers  whorled 
in  fours,  peduncle:!.  Stem  a  foot  high  ;  the  flowers  in 
whorls  like  the  Hottonia.  Native  of  the  Cane  of  Good 
Hope. 

6.  Ocimum  bafilicum,  great  bafil,  or  common  fweet 
bafil :  leaves  ovate  fmooth,  calyxes  ciliate.  Stem  fuf¬ 
fruticofe,  three  feet  high,  erect,  round,  tomentofe  ;  with 
ftraight  afcending  branches.  Leaves  fomewhat  acute, 
ferrate,  pubefeent,  brownifii  red,  waived,  petioled,  fmel- 
ling  like  cloves.  Flowers  white,  fmall,  in  lo.ng  upright 
terminating  fpiked  racemes  ;  calyxes  hairy,  brafted,  pe- 
duncled. 

a..  O.  majus,  the  great  bafil,  rifes  with  a  branching 
ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  hairy  and  four-cornered, 
.terminated  by  a  whorled  fpike  of  flowers,  five  or  fix  inches 
long.  The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  feent  of  cloves.  Of 
this  there  are  the  following  varieties  :  1.  Purple  fringe¬ 
leaved.  2.  Green  fringe-leaved.  3.  Green  with  ftudded 
leaves.  4.  Large-leaved  bafil. 

(3.  O.  medium,  the  common  bafil,  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  alfo  in  the  kitchen,  efpecially  in  French  cookery, 
rifes  about  ten  inches  high,  fending  out  oppofite  four- 
cornered  branches  from  the  very  bottom.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  ending  in  acute  points,  indented  on 
their  edges.  The  whole  plant  is  hairy,  and  has  a  ftrong 
’  feent  of  cloves  too  powerful  for  moft  perfons,  but  to  forr.e 
very  agreeable.  The  varieties  are:  1.  Common  bafii, 
with  very  dark  green  leaves  and  violet-coloured  flowers. 
2.  Curled-leaved  bafil,  with  fliort  fpikes  of  flowers.  3. 
Narrow-leaved  bafil,  fmelling  like  fennel.  4.  Middle 
bafil,  with  a  feent  of  citron.  5.  Bafil  with  ftudded  leaves, 
6.  Bafil  with  leaves  of  three  colours.  There  are  many 
other  varieties,  differing  in  the  fize,  ffiape,  odour,  and 
colour  of  the  leaves,  in  Europe,  but  efpecially  in  the  Eaft; 
where  bafil  is  not  only  ufed  in  cookery,  but  the  herb  is 
accounted  good  in  the  head-ach,  and  wandering  rheu¬ 
matic  pains;  and  the  feeds  are  reckoned  very  efficacious 
againft  the  poilon  of  ferpents,  both  taken  inwardly  and 
laid  upon  the  wound.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard  in 
1596. 

7.  Ocimum  minimum,  little  or  buffi  bafil :  leaves  ovate, 
quite  entire.  The  leaft  bafil  is  a  low  buffiy  plant,  feldom 
more  than  fix  inches  high,  branching  from  the  bottom, 
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and  forming  an  orbicular  bead.  Flowers  in  whorls  to¬ 
wards  the  top  of  the  branches,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding,  and  feldom  f'ucceeded  by  ripe  feeds,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Varieties  are  :  a..  Smalleft  bafil,  with  black  purple 
leaves.  (3 .  With  variable  leaves.  Natives  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596.  They  are  both 
annual  plants  ;  and  flower  in  July  and  Auguft. 

8.  Ocimum  capitellatutn,  or  headed  bafil  :  leaves  ovate, 
flowers  aggregate,  petioles  lateral.  Stem  oleraceous, 
bluntly-quadrangular,  two-grooved,  fparingly  branched, 
a  foot  high.  Native  of  China. 

9.  Ocimum  fan 61  urn,  purple-ftalked  bafil,  or  facred 
herb:  leaves  fomewhat  oblong  blunt  ferrate  waved,  flem 
rough-haired,  bradfes  cordate.  Stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
ereft,  brachiate,  round ifn,  fligbtly  channelled  on  each 
fide,  dark  purple,  muricated  with  tubercles  having  a 
white hairon  them.  Corolla  bright  purple,  fcarcely  larger 
than  the  calyx;  filaments  white;  antherce  yellowifh. 
If  has  fcarcely  any  fmell.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
This,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  is  annual.  Introduced  in 
1758  by  Hugh  duke  of  Northumberland:  flowers  in 
September. 

to.  Ocimum  Americanum,  or  American  bafil  :  leaves 
fublanceolate  acuminate *ubferrate,  racemes  round,  flem 
fubherbacecus.  From  a  branched  root  fprings  an  upright 
fialk,  bluntly  four-cornered,  fmooth,  fomewhat  woody  at 
bottom,  perennial  and  brown i(h,  pale  above  with  a  tinge 
of  green.  Leaves  fmooth,  appearing  dotted  on  both  (ides 
when  examined  by  a  glafs.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very 
grateful  fmell.  Native  of  Martinico. 

it.  Ocimum  Campeachianum,  or  Campeachy  bafil: 
leaves  lanceolate,  hoary  underneath  ;  petioles  very  long, 
villofe;  flowers  peduncled.  This  rif'es  with  an  upright 
ftalk  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  two  or  four  branches 
towards  the  top.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  leflening  at  both  ends  to  a 
point,  on  foot-ftalks  two  inches  in  length.  Flowers  in 
whorled  terminating  fpikes  ;  each  peduncle  fuftaining 
three  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  about  the  fame  fize 
as  thofe  of  common  bafil.  The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong 
aromatic  odour.  It  grows  naturally  at  Campeachy. 

12.  Ocimum  tenuiflorum,  or  flender-fpiked  bafil :  leaves 
ovate-oblong  ferrate,  bradles  cordate  reflex  concave, 
fpikes  filiform.  Stem  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  round- 
ifli,  purple,  brachiate,  having  fpreading  hairs  fcattered 
over  it:  flowers  fubfefille  ;  corolla  fmall,  purple;  upper 
lip  four-cleft,  lower  Ample  :  but  the  flowers  are  fo  fmall 
as  fcarcely  to  be  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  :  they  begin  to 
open  from  the  top  of  the  fpike.  Native  of  Malabar,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

13.  Ocimum  polyftachyon,  or  many-fpiked bafil :  corollas 
four-cleft  ;  racemes  leaflefs,  nodding  at  top.  Stem  erect, 
two  feet  high,  brachiate,  four-cornered ;  the  corners 
fharp,  rugged.  This  cannot  be  a  Nepeta,  on  account  of 
the  lower  lip  not  being  crenate  ;  nor  a  Mentha,  becaufe 
the  ftamensare  declined  ;  for  this  reafon  it  is  an  Ocimum, 
though  there  are  no  teeth  to  the  filaments.  Native  of 
the  Ealt  Indies,  and  perennial,  as  marked  by  Linmsus: 
according  to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  it  is  annual,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  Auguft.  It  was  introduced  by  John  earl  of 
Bute  in  1783. 

14.  Ocimum  ferpyllifolium,  or  wild  thyme-leaved  ba¬ 
l’d  -.  leaves  linear-lanceolate  quite  entire,  genitals  very 
long.  This  is  a  very  branching  llirub;  the  branches 
divaricating,  villofe  and  hoary.  Leaves  lanceolate,  very 
finely  villofe,  hoary,  fmall,  like  thofe  of  wild  thyme. 

15.  Ocimum  grandiflorum,  or  great-flowered  bafil: 
flem  fhrubby,  leaves  ovate  ferrate,  genitals  very  long. 
This  is  a  fragrant  underflirub,  three  feet  in  height.  Stems 
diffufed  or  almoft  ere<5t,  round,  knotty,  cloven,  afli-co- 
loured.  Leaves  decuflately  oppofite,  fliarp  at  both  ends, 
entire  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  vifcid  and  rugged,  having 
almoft  Ample  nerves  ;  they  are  fragrant  and  permanent, 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  lines  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  in  breadth.  Flowers  oppofite  in  threes 
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on  fnort  peduncles,  fpreading  a  little,  white,  tinged  with 
very  pale  purple,  fifteen  lines  long  comprehending  the 
ftamens,  which  are  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla;  calyx 
fomewhat  bell-ftiaped,  eredi,  ftriated,  villofe,  brownifh, 
two  lines  in  length;  clofed  by  the  converging  of  the 
fides  of  the  lower  lip,  and  thus  performing  the  office  of  a 
pericarp.  This  fpecies  is  fufficiently  diftinguilhed  by 
the  largenefs  of  the  flowers,  and  the  length  of  the  ftamens. 
It  was  found  by  Forfkahl  in  Egypt;  and  was  brought 
from  Abyifinia  by  Bruce,  with  the  Brucea,  Pledlranthus 
punftatus,  apd  other  fcarce  plants,  before  the  year  1775. 
It  flowers  at  the  end  of  fummer,  but  feldom  perfedls 
feeds. 

16.  Ocimum  menthoides,  or  mint-leaved  bafil:  leaves 
linear-lanceolate-ferrate.  Stem  a  foot  high,  upright,  bra¬ 
chiate,  four-cornered.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylons 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1783 
by  John  earl  of  Bute.  It  flowers  in  July. 

17.  Ocimum  molle,  or  heart-leaved  bafil :  leaves  ovate 
cordate  acute  ferrate  wrinkled,  finufes  clofed,  bradtcs 
roundifh-wedge-form.  This  plant  is  annual,  pubefcent, 
and  fweet-fmelling.  Stem  thick,  bluntly  quadrangular. 
Corolla  whitifli-violet ;  tube  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  was  found  by  John. 
Gerard  Koenig,  M.D.  Introduced  in  1781  by  fir  Jolech 
Banks :  it  flowers  in  September  and  Odtoher. 

18.  Ocimum  fcutellarioides,  or  fickle-lhaped  bafil  :  co¬ 
rollas  (ickle-fhaped,  pedicels  branched.  It  differs  from 
its  congeners  in  the  flower  fo  much  as  to  be  almoft  of  a 
diftindl  genus.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  the  ifland 
of  Tanna  in  the  South  Seas. 

19.  Ocimum  proftratum,  or  proftrate  bafil  :  ftems  prof- 
trate,  leaves  elliptic  marked  with  lines.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  the  flem  a  fpan  high,  eredt,  eight- 
grooved,  with  nodding  hairs.  Leaves  petioled,  fomewhat 
hairy,  acutely  ferrate,  an  inch  long.  Corolla  very  fmall, 
bluifh.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

20.  Ocimum  acutum,  or  fharp-leaved  bafil :  racemes 
filiform,  leaves  ovate  acuminate  ferrate,  bradles  rough- 
lfaired.  Stem  upright,  fmooth,  even.  Leaves  entire  at 
bottom,  fmooth,  pale  underneath,  veined,  two  inches 
wide,  three  inches  long. 

21.  Ocimum  crifpum,  or  curl-leaved  bafil:  racemes 
terminating,  leaves  ovate  ferrate,  curled,  calyxes  hifpid. 
Stem  upright,  villofe,  branched.  Leaves  acuminate,  en¬ 
tire  at  bottom,  fmooth,  purple,  an  inch  long.  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  about  Nagafaki,  and  flowers  there  in  Odtober  and 
November.  An  infufion  of  the  herb  is  prefcribed  in 
colds  and  the  rheumatifm  ;  and  the  Japanefe  colour  the 
roots  of  black  radifhes,  and  turnip,  and  various  fruits, - 
of  a  deep  red,  with  a  decoction  of  it. 

22.  Ocimum  rugofum,  or  wrinkled  bafil :  racemes  ter-  * 
minating;  leaves  ovate  acute  ferrate,  wrinkled  underneath. 
Stem  grooved,  very  finely  tomentofe,  two  feet  high  and 
more. 

23.  Ocimum  fcabrum,  or  rugged  bafil :  racemes  fimple, 
eredt;  leaves  ovate,  dotted  underneath.  Stem  upright, 
panicled,  a  foot  high  and  more ;  that  and  the  whole  plant 
hairy  and  rugged.  Thunberg  bad  named  this  pundtatum 
in  his  Flora  Japanica ;  but  altered  it  to  fcabrum,  there 
being  a  fpecies  fo  named  already  in  the  Supplementum 
Plantarum  of  the  younger  Linnasus,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  the  Syftema  Vegetabilium. 

24.  Ociinum  inflexum,  or  flexuous  bafil  :  panicle  ter¬ 
minating  racemed,  Item  and  branches  flexuofe.  Stern 
herbaceous ;  both  that  and  the  branches  upright  and 
flexuofe,  bent  in  at  top,  very  finely  tomentofe,  n  foot 
high.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ferrate,  very  finely  fcabrous, 
half  an  inch  long.  The  powder  is  ufed  by  the  Japanefe 
to  burn  incenfe  to  their  idols. 

25.  Ocimum  virgatum,  or  rod-like  bafil:  racemes 
whorled  rod-like,  leaves  oblong  ferrate.  Stem  deeply 
grooved,  very  finely  tomentofe,  flexuofe-eredl,  branched. 
Leaves  obovate  oblong,  very  finely  tomentofe,  an  inch 
long  and  more.  Grows  near  Nagafaki ;  in  Japanefe  it  is 
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called  tfigufa,  or  milk-herb.  The  fix  Lift  fpecies  are  na¬ 
tive;  of  japan,  and  have  fqn, are  ftalks. 

Propagation  anti  Culture.  The  plants,  being  moll  of  them 
annual,  are  propagated  from  feeds,  fowfi  in  March  upon 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  tranfplanted  into  another  hot- 
Jted,  where  they  muft  be  watered  and  (hided  until  they 
have  taken  root;  after  which  they  muft  have  plenty  of 
air  in  mild  weather,  and  muft  be  watered  frequently.  In 
May  they  (hould  be  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  planted  out  either  in  pots  or  borders,  (hading 
and  watering  them  as  before.  They  may  alfo  be  increafed 
by  cuttings  taken  oft’  any  time  in  May  and  planted  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed  ;  obferving  to  (hade  and  water  them 
during  ten  days.  In  three  weeks  time  they  will  be  fit  to 
remove.  The  feeds  are  ufually  brought  from  the  fouth 
of  France  or  Italy  every  fpfing,  becauTe  fome  of  the  forts 
feldom  ripen  their  feeds  in  this  country  in  the  open  air. 
But  feeds  may  be  faved  here,  by  placing  the  plants  in  an 
airy  glafs  cafe  or  ftove  in  the  autumn  ;  fupplying  them 
■with  water,  and  letting  them  have  free  air  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther. 

Some  of  the  more  tender  forts  may  be  fown  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  {bring,  and,  when  the  plants  come  up, 
tranfplanted  on  another  tenjperate  hot-bed  to  bring  them 
forward  ;  and,  when  they  have  obtained  ftrength,  tranf¬ 
planted  into  feparate  fpots,  and  placed  in  the  ftove.  The 
Shrubby  forts  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  planted  in  a 
hot-bed. 

OCI'VAS,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Maranhao. 

OCK,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Thames 
at  Abingdon. 

OCK'ER,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  Hartz  Foreft  by 
feveral  fprings,  about  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Goftar, 
panes  by  Wolfenbuttel,  Brunfwick,  &c.  and  runs  into  the 
Aller  five  miles  weft  of  Gifhorn. 

OCK'HAM,  a  village  in  Surry,  fix  miles  north-eaft 
from  Guildford,  where  lord  King  has  a  feat  and  park!  The 
church  (lands  almoft  oppofite  to  the  lioufe;  and  in  the 
church-yard  is  a  (lone  over  the  grave  of  John  Spong,  a 
carpenter,  on  which  is  this  punning  epitaph  : 

Who  many  a  fturdy  oak  had  laid  along, 

Fell’d  by  Death’s  furer hatchet,  here  lies  Spong; 

Pods  oft  he  made,  yet  ne’er  a  place  could  get  ; 

And  liv’d  by  railing,  though  he  was  no  wit  ; 

Old  faw’s  he  had,  although  no  antiquarian  ; 

And  lliles  corrected,  yet  was  no  grammarian, 

OCK'LEY  (Simon),  a  diftinguifhed  oriental  fcholar, 
was  born  at  Exeter  in  1678.  He  was  entered  of  Queen’s 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1696,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
very  aftiduoully  to  the  feveral  branches  of  literature,  and 
efpecially  to  the  oriental  languages.  Having  taken 
orders,  he  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Swavefey,  in 
Cambridgefliire;  and  in  1711  was  chofen  profefl’or  of  Ara¬ 
bic  in  that  univerfity.  He  married  while  young;  and 
the  expenfes  of  a  growing  family  involved  him  in  debt, 
for  which  he  w'as  thrown  into  confinement  among  the 
debtors  in  Cambridge-caftle.  It  is  not  known  by  what 
means  he  obtained  his  liberty,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  it,  dying  in  1720.  He  difplayed  his  zeal  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  ftudy  of  Eaftern  literature,  in  a  publication 
entitled  “  Introduflio  ad  Linguas  Orientales,”  dedica¬ 
ted  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  addrefted  to  academical 
youth,  with  an  exhortation  to  purfue  a  branch  of  learning, 
without  which,  he  fays,  no  one  ever  became  a  great  di¬ 
vine.  The  mod  confiderable  work  of  this  learned  author 
was  his  “  Hiftory  of  the  Saracens,’’  from  632  to  705,  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  the  firft  was  publifhed  in  1708,  and 
the  fecond  in  1717,  while  he  was  in  prifon.  This  is  a 
valuable  work,  and  contains  much  curious  and  enter¬ 
taining  information  refpefting  the  religion,  manners, 
and  culloms,  of  the  Saracens,  of  which  a  great  part  was 
new  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  1707,  he  publi(hed 
3  tranflation  from  the -Italian  of  “The  Hiftory  of  the 
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Prefent  Jews  throughout  the  World,  by  Leo  Modena,  a 
Venetian  Rabbi ;”  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  gave  a 
tranflation  from  a  curious  work  entitled  “  The  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Human  Reafon,  exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hai  Ebu 
Vokdhan,  written  by  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn  Tophail.”  Blow. 
Brit. 

OCLIS'SER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Nerbuddah,  oppofite  Baroach. 

OCOL',  a  town  of  Thibet:  eighty  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Cha-tcheou. 

OCO'NA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Arequipa, 
near  the  coaft  :  ninety-fix  miles  weft-north- weft  , of  Are¬ 
quipa.  Lat.  16.  S. 

OCO'PA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Atun 
Xauxa. 

OCOQUAN',  a  river  of  America,  in  Virginia,  which, 
after  a  (hort  courfe,  dilcharges  itfelf  into  Patowmack 
river,  five  miles  below  Colchelter.  Lat.  39.  39.  N.  Ion 
77.  18.  W. 

OCORO'NI,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Cinaloa  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Cinaloa. 

OCOTF/A,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Porostema. 
OCOZIN'GO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Chiapa  :  forty  miles  eall  of  Chiapa  dos  Elpagnols. 

O'CRA,  ./I  A  vifeous  vegetable  fubftance  well  known  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed  to  thicken  foup,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  kind  called  pepper-pot ;  as  well  as  for  other 
purpofes. 

OC'RAN,  [Heb.  a  dilturber.]  A  man’s  name. 
OCRE'A,  f.  Among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  military 
(hoe,  or  (hort  boot,  which  was  made  of  white  tin,  and 
ornamented  with  gold  or  fiiver  about  the  ankles.  Itsuie 
was  very  ancient ;  as  the  Greeks  were  fo  provided  with 
them  in  Homer’s  time.  Among  the  Romans,  none  were 
allowed  to  wear  the  oereer  but  the  two  upper  dalles  of 
the  people,  or  fuch  whofe  eftate  exceeded  7500  drachmas. 

OCRECOCK  IN'LET,  a  navigable  channel  between 
Albemarle  Sound  and  Pimlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina. 

OCRIC'ULUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Um¬ 
bria,  near  Rome.  Now  Otricoli,  which  fee. 

OCRI'DA.  See  Akrida,  vol.  i. 

OCRFNUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promontory  of 
the  ifie  of  Albion,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Lizard 
Point  in  Cornwall,  probably  called  Ocrinum  from  Or  it 
Riien,  a  high  promontory;  and,  as  the  Britons  kept  pof- 
feftion  of  Cornwall  fo  long,  we  need  not  be  furprifed 
that  the  prefent  name  of  that  promontory,  the  Lizard, 
is  alfo  of  BritKh  derivation,  from  Lis-ard,  a  lofty  pro¬ 
jection. 

OCRZ'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lub¬ 
lin  :  twenty-fix  miles  north-well  of  Lublin. 

OCTAET'ERIS,  f.  [Greek.]  A  cycle  or  term  of  eight 
years  in  the  Grecian  chronology,  at  the  conclufion  of 
which  three  entire  lunar  months  were  added.  This  cycle 
was  in  life  till  Meton’s  invention  of  the  golden  number, 
or  cycle  of  19  years. 

OCTAGON,  j.  [from  the  Gr.ox.Tw,  eight,  and  yunx, 
a  corner.]  In  geometry,  a  figure  confiding  of  eight  (ides 
and  angles  ;  and  this,  when  all  the  (ides  and  angles  are 
equal,  is  called  a  regular  oSlagon,  which  may  be  inferibed 
in  a  circle.  Harris. 

OCTAG'ONAL,  or  Octogonal,  adj.  Having  eight 
angles  and  fides. — Here  was  anciently  a  large  church, 
buiit  in  honour  of  that  glorious  triumph  :  but  all  that 
now  remains  of  it  is  only  an  udogonal  cupola,  about  ei°mt 
yards  in  diameter.  Maundreirs  Trav. — The  font,  remain¬ 
ing  in  its  old  fituation  near  the  chief  entrance,  is  large, 
and  well-ornamented  ;  and  was  probably  conftruCled  at 
the  time  of  the  prefent  church,  with  fome  of  whofe  win¬ 
dows  the  Gothick  mouldings  on  the  faces  of  its  ottvgouul 
panes  uniformly  correfpond.  War  ton's  Hijlof  Kiddington. 

OCTAHE'DRON,  or  Octohedron,  /  in  geometry, 
one  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  confiding  of  eight  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTAN'DRXA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  oxt u,  eight,  and 
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a  man  or  hufband.]  The  8th  clafs  in  Linnaeus's  fexual  tremely  provoked  at  this  treatment  of  a  beloved  filler,  and 
fyftem  ;  confiding  of  plants  which  are  furnilhed  with  wilhed  her  to  live  in  retirement.  She  however  refufed 
eight  ftamina,  See  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  257,268.  and  to  quit  her  hufband’s  houfe ;  and,  preferving  the  dignity 
Plate  X.  fig.  8.  and  XI.  30,  31.  of  her  dation,  devoted  herfelf  to  the  education  of  her 


GCTAN'GULAR,  adj.  Having  eight  angles. 

OCTAN'GULARNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  having  eight 
angles. 

OC'TANT,  f.  The  eighth  part  of  a  circle.  The  name 
of  a  nautical  indrument. 

OC'TAPLA,  [from  or. ra,  Gr.  eight,  q.d.  fomething  with 
eight  rows  or  columns.]  A  term  in  facred  literature, 
ufed  for  a  kind  of  ancient  Polyglot  Bible,  confiding  of 
eight  columns.  In  the  fird  column  was  the  Hebrew  text 
in  Hebrew  characters ;  in  the  fecond,  the  fame  text  in 
Greek  characters;  in  the  third,  the  Greek  verfion  of 
A.quiia;  in  the  fourth,  that  of  Symmachus  ;  in  the  fifth, 
the  Septuagint ;  in  the  fixth,  that  of  Theodotion,  &c. 
Origen  was  the  author  of  the  oftapla,  as  well  as  of  the 
tetrapla  and  hexapla. 

OCTARA'RO  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania, 
which  runs  into  the  Sufquehannah  in  lat.  39.40.  N.  Ion. 
76.  12.  W. 

OC'TATEUCLI,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  cxru,  eight,  and 
-ret a  work-]  A  name  for  the  eight  fird  books  of  the 
old  Tedament. — Procopius  of  Gaza  has  ten  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  odateuch.  Chambers. — Not  unlike  unto  that 
f  dy’le]  ofTheodoret  in  his  quedions  upon  the  odoteuch. 
Hanmer's  View  of  Antiq.  1677. 

OC'TAVE,  J'.  [Fr.  odavus,  Lat.J  The  eighth  day  after 
fome  peculiar  fedival. — It  was  a  cudom  among  the  primi¬ 
tive  Chridians,  to  obferve  the  odave  or  eighth  day  after 
their  principal  leads  with  great  folemnity.  Wheatly  on  the 
Common  Prayer. — Eight  days  together  after  a  fefti- 
vai. — Celedine  granted  from  the  fead,  and  in  the  odc.vss, 
every  day,  thirty  thoufand  yeares  of  pardon !  Fullie 
againjl  Allen,  1580. — An  eighth,  or  an  interval  of  eight 
founds.  See  the  article  Music. — Although  the  fame  notes 
in  the  diderent  odaves  are  in  reality  uniibnous,  yet  there 
is  a  variety  of  tones  in  treble,  contratenor,  tenor,  and 
bafs,  voices,  which,  when  combined  in  a  numerous  cho¬ 
rus,  produces  an  effeCl  of  a  noble  if  not  a  fublime  kind, 
that  mud  be  felt  rather  than  defcribed.  Mafoti  on  Church 
Miitfte. 

OC'TAVE,  adj.  Denoting  eight. — Boccace  particularly 
is  faid  to  have  invented  the  octave  rhyme,  or  danza  of  eight 
lines.  Dryden. 

OCTA'VIA,  a  Roman  lady  didinguiflied  for  her  vir¬ 
tues  and  accomplifhments,  was  the  daughter  of  Caius 
OCtavius,  father  of  the  emperor  Augudus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  die  had  the  fame  mother  with  that  emperor  ; 
but  Plutarch  makes  her  the  daughter  of  a  former  wife  of 
her  father’s.  She  was  fird  married  to  Claudius  Marcellus, 
by  whom  the  had  a  fon  and  two  daughters.  In  her  wi¬ 
dowhood  die  w-as  given  to  the  triumvir  Mark  Antony,  as 
the  medium  of  reconciliation  between  him  and  her  bro¬ 
ther,  after  the  fird  difference  between  them.  She  was  at 
that  time  beautiful  in  her  perfon,  univerfally  edeemed  for 
her  conduct,  and  tenderly  beloved  by  her  brother.  An¬ 
tony  had  already  been  captivated  by  the  allurements  of 
Cleopatra;  but  the  merits  of  Oftavia  feemed  to  make  a 
proper  impredion  upon  him,  and  he  palled  fome  time  in 
conjugal  union  with  her,  during  which  die  bore  him  two 
daughters.  She  accompanied  him  to  Greece;  and,  when 
fome  new  mifunderdandings  had  arifen  between  her  huf- 
band  and  brother,  die  employed  her  influence  with  both,  fo 
as  to  redore  an  apparent  concord.  OCtavia  returned  to 
Rome,  while  Antony  went  into  the  Ead,  where  he  had 
another  interview  with  Cleopatra,  which  rivetted  his  fet¬ 
ters,  and  fealed  his  fate.  OCtavia  was  foon  apprifed  of  his 
infidelity;  but,  refolved  on  her  part  to  omit  no  duty  of 
a  faithful  wife,  (he  collected  considerable  fupplies  for  the 
war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  failed  with  them  to 
Athens.  She  there  received  orders  from  her  hufband  to 
advance  no  farther ;  and,  defpairing  of  a  renewal  of  his 
affection,  die  returned  to  Rome.  Her  brother  was  ex¬ 


children,  bellowing  no  lefs  care  on  thofe  of  Antony  by 
Ful via  than  on  her  own.  She  kindly  entertained  all  her 
hufband’s  friends  wdio  were  fent  to  Rome  on  bufinefs, 
and  ufed  her  bed  endeavours  to  promote  his  intered. 
But  his  infatuation  not  only  rendered  him  infenfible  to 
thefe  fervices,  but  puflied  him  on  to  an  open  difiolution 
of  their  union.  He  fent  emiflaries  to  turn  OClavia  out 
of  his  houfe,  folemnly  divorced  her,  and  married  Cleo¬ 
patra.  The  Roman  people  w'ere  not  lefs  indignant  than 
her  brother  at  this  profligate  conduct ;  whild  Oftavia  her¬ 
felf  chiefly  lamented  that  lhe  fliould  become  one  of  the 
caufes  of  a  civil  war. 

After  the  death  of  Antony,  OClavia  gave  a  proof  of 
the  goodnefs  of  her  heart  which  could  lcarcely  be  fur- 
palled  ;  for  die  undertook  the  care  even  of  his  children 
by  Cleopatra,  and  married  the  daughter  to  Juba  king  of 
Mauritania.  Her  own  fon  by  Marcellus,  of  the  fame 
name,  lived  to  be  the  hope  of  the  empire,  the  intended 
heir  of  Augudus,  and  the  darling  of  the  Roman  people. 
His  untimely  death  threw  her  into  a  date  of  deje&ion 
and  defpair  from  w-hich  fne  never  recovered.  The  anec¬ 
dote  recorded  by  Servius,  of  the  effeCt  upon  her  of  Virgil’s 
beautiful  lines  in  commemoration  of  that  lamented  youth, 
is  highly  charafteriftic  of  a  mother’s  feelings.  When  the 
poet,  reciting  them  in  her  prefence,  came  to  the  name  of 
Marcellus,  fo  artfully  fupprelfed  to  make  the  clofe  and 
climax  of  the  paffage,  OClavia  fainted  away.  On  her  re¬ 
covery,  the  expreffed  her  gratitude  for  fo  noble  an  eflort 
of  genius  conlecrated  to  her  forrow,  by  a  recompenfe 
more  munificent  than  perhaps  was  ever  before  received 
for  the  fame  number  of  lines.  She  furvived  this  lofs 
twelve  years,  the  whole  of  which  die  fpent  in  mourning, 
receiving  no  confoiation  from  her  other  children,  though 
nobly  allied,  and  the  mothers  of  flourifhing  families,  but 
remained  plunged  in  darknefs  and  folitude.  From  the 
relation  of  Seneca,  her  grief  exceeded  all  reafonable 
bounds,  and  made  her  unjuft  to  all  who  were  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  herfelf.  Her  weaknefs  in  this  point  was  the 
only  blemilh  of  a  character  otherwife  fo  eftimable  and  ex-  " 
emplary.  She  died  B.C.  11  ;  and  extraordinary  honours 
were  paid  to  her  memory  by  her  brother  and  the  lenate. 
Three  Roman  emperors  delcended  from  her  blood.  Sue¬ 
tonius  in  Avguft.  Plularchi  Vit.  31.  Anton.  Senecce  CouJ'ol. 
ad  Marc. 

OCTAVIA'NUS,  or  Octavius  Ctesar,  was  nephew 
of  Julius  Ceefar  the  dictator,  being  the  fon  of  Accia,  his 
After  by  Octavius,  a  fenator;  and  afterwards  became  empe¬ 
ror  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Auguftus.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Rome. 

OCTA'VO,  f.  [Latin.]  A  book  is  faid  to  be  in  oflaw 
when  a  Iheet  is  folded  into  eight  leaves. — Folios,  quartos, 
odavos,  and  duodecimos  !  ungrateful  variets  that  you  are, 
who  have  fo  long  taken  up  my  houfe  without  paying  for 
your  lodging  !  Pope's  Acc.  of  Curl. 

OCTAVI'NA,  or  Oc'teline,  f  in  the  Italian  imific, 
a  kind  of  fmall  fpinet,  eafily  moved,  having  perhaps  not 
more  than  three  octaves,  the  common  ones  extending  to 
five. 

OCTAVON',  or  Octavo'ne, /.  [French.]  Any  male 
or  female  that  is  born  of  a  quarteron  and  a  white  woman, 
or  of  a  wdiite  man  and  a  quarterone. 

OCTEN'NIAL,  adj.  Happening  every  eighth  year.— 
Lafting  eight  years. 

OC'TEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine  :  three  miles  weft  of  Montvilliers. 

OC'TILE,  adj.  in  aftrology,  is,  when  a  planet  is  in  fuch 
an  alpeft  or  petition  with  refpedt  to  another,  that  theft- 
places  are  only  diftant  an  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  or  forty- 
five  degrees. 

OCTO'BER,  in  chronology,  was  the  eighth  month  in 
the  Alban  year  and  in  that  of  Romuius,  whence  the  name 
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it  now  bears,  from  the  Latin  words  oclo,  eight,  and  imber, 
a  (bower  of  rain  ;  although  it  is  the  tenth  month  in  our 
prefent  calendar,  as  it  was  alfo  in  thofe  of  Nuraa  Pompi- 
lius,  Julius  Caefar,  and  Auguftus.  In  the  Alban  calendar 
it  contained  39,  and  in  the  amended  one  by  Romulus  31, 
days:  Numa  reduced  it  to  29  days  ;  .but  one  of  thefe  fo 
expunged  was  reftored  by  Julius  Caefar,  and  the  other 
by  Auguftus  ;  fince  which  lalt  alteration  it  has  retained 
its  prefent  numberof  31.  It  was  placed  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Mars. 

Like  September,  this  month  has  undergone  fome  tem¬ 
porary  changes  of  name;  and,  like  that  month,  it  foon 
reverted  to  the  one  by  which  it  was  originally  diltinguilhed. 
The  fenate,  out  of  refpedl  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
firft  altered  Odtober  to  Favfiinas,  from  Fauftina,  his  ami¬ 
able  confort ;  as  they  had  alfo,  out  of  compliment  to  that 
much-loved  emperor,  changed  the  title  of  September  to 
the  name  he  bore.  Domitian,  the  deceitful  and  detefta- 
ble  defpot  who  in  his  reign  caufed  September  to  bear  the 
furname  he  had  alfumed  of  Germanicus,  likewife  changed 
the  ancient  appellative  of  this  month  to  Domitianus ;  and 
Commodus,  one  of  the  vainelt  and  mod  cruel  tyrants  that 
ever  difgraced  humanity,  who  had  commanded  September 
to  be  called  Herculeus,  from  his  arrogant  affumption  of 
that  hero’s  name,  likewife  changed  Offoberto  Inviffus,  or 
Invincible,  in  allufion  to  his  lkill  in  athletic  exerciles,  of 
which  he  was  fo  extremely  fond,  as  even  to  abandon  his 
palace  and  refide  among  the  gladiators. 

Our  Saxon  anceftors  called  October  Wyn-moneth ,  or 
Wine-month  ;  alfo  W inter -fyllith,  from  the  winter  ap¬ 
proaching  with  the  full  moon  of  that  month.  Some  of 
the  very  old  Saxon  calendars  have  marked  the  charadter  of 
thismonfh  by  the  figure  of  a  hufbandman  carryinga fack 
on  his  (boulders  and  lowing  of  corn  ;  as  expreffive  that 
October  was  a  proper  time  for  that  important  part  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labour,  when  the  weather  was  cool  and  dry.  In 
others  lefs  ancient,  hawking  is  the  emblem  of  the  month  ; 
and,  in  yet  more  modern  times,  Oftober  has  been  de¬ 
picted  as  a  man  clothed  in  a  garment  of  the  colour  of  de¬ 
caying  leaves,  with  a  garland  of  oak-brariches  and  acorns 
on  his  head,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bafket  of  chefnuts, 
medlars,. fervices,  &C.  and  in  his  right,  Scorpio,  being  the 
fign  of  the  zodiac  the  l'un  enters  on  the  23d  of  the  month. 
Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  vol.  i. 

The  5th  of  Oftober,  or  the  ill  of  the  Hebrew  month 
Tifri,  is  obferved  by  the  Jews  as  the  firft  day  of  their  new 
year  ;  and  it  is  alfo  celebrated  by  them  as  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  World;  that  is,  according  to  their  received 
traditions,  the  yearly  day  of  judgment,  when  the  Al¬ 
mighty  judges  the  univerfe,  both  as  nations  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  They  then  take  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  read 
the  portion  for  the  day  from  the  firft  verfe  of  the  twenty- 
firft  chapter  of  Genefis  to  the  end  ;  after  that,  they  read 
the  Mophter,  or  portion  for  the  day,  from  the  firft  of  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Numbers  to  the  end  of  the  fixth 
verfe.  The  portion  from  the  Prophets  is  from  the  firft 
verfe  of  the  Firft  Book  of  Samuel,  to  the  end  of  the  tenth 
of  the  fecond  chapter. 

This  feltival  of  the  Jewilh  new  year  is  alfo  called  the 
Feajl  of  Trumpets.  See  Numbers,  chap.  xxix.  And 
therefore,  immediately  after  this  portion  of  the  law  is 
read  in  the  fynagogue,  and  the  prayer  faid  for  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  government,  they  blow  the  cornet,  or  ram’s 
horn,  faying  “  Blefled  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King 
of  the  univerfe!  who  hath  fanftioned  us  with  his  com¬ 
mandment,  and  commanded  us  to  hear  the  found  of  the 
trumpet.  Blefled  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  univerfe !  that  he  hath  let  us  live,  and  fublifted  us  to 
this  feafon.”  After  the  blowing  of  the  cornet,  they  fay, 
with  a  loud  voice,  “  Happy  is  the  people  that  know  the 
joyful  found:  O  Lord  !  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
lhall  they  walk.”  The  Law  being  returned  into  the  ark 
again,  the  Mufopk,  or  Addition,  is  again  faid,  which 
makes  mention  of  the  additional  offering  of  the  day  ;  con¬ 
cluding  with  prayers  that  generally  lalt  till  after  twelve 
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in  the  forenoon.  Public  prayers  are  alfo  performed  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  this  and  the  following  day; 
thofe  two  days  being  the  two  days  of  holy  convocation, 
on  which  no  fervile  work  is  to  be  done.  This  feltival  is 
likewife  preparatory  to  that  of  the  day  of  atonement. 

OCtober  9,  or  the  third  day  of  the  month  Tifri,  is  kept 
as  Rujh  Ho/hona,  a  ftriCt  fall,  in  commemoration  of  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah,  who  was  appointed  governor  over 
the  cities  of  Judah  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  Gedaliah 
and  fourfeore  other  perfons  were  treacherouily  aflaffinated 
by  IlhmaeL  This  fall  the  prophet  Zachariah  (viii.  19.) 
calls  the  fajl  of  the  J'eoenth  month. 

The  Jews  obferve  the  12th  of  OCtober  in  remembrance 
of  judgment  of  death  pronounced  upon  the  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  in  making  the  golden  calf.  Exodus  xxxii. 

OCtober  16.  This  is  the  Jewifli  fall  of  Yom  Kipur,  or 
the  great  Day  of  Expiation,  though  every  day  between 
the  jewifli  new-year’s-day  and  this  is  called  a  day  of  peni¬ 
tence  ;  and  the  fabbath,  which  falls  in  thefe  days,  is  called 
the  Sabbath  of  Penitence,  when  the  rabbi  of  every  fyna¬ 
gogue  preaches  a  fermon  to  the  congregation  on  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  repentance.  The  Day  of  Expiation,  called,  byway 
of  eminence,  “  The  Great  Day,”  is  moll  fo'emnly  ob- 
lerved,  from  the  rules  preferibed  in  the  fixteenth  chapter  of 
Leviticus;  but  now,  though  there  is  no  Temple,  nor 
High  Pried  to  officiate,  the  obfervance  of  the  day  is  Hill 
thought  ItriCtly  binding  upon  the  Jews,  from  the  words, 
“  And  this  lhall  be  a  ftatutey’w  ever  unto  you,  that  in  the 
feventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day,  ye  lhall  alfiiCl  your 
fouls,  and  do  no  work  at  all,  whether  it  be  one  of  your 
own  country,  or  a  ftranger  that  fojourneth  among  you.” 
Lev.  xvi.  29,  31. 

This  fall  commences  on  the  eve  of  the  ninth  day,  (Oct. 
15.)  previoully  to  which,  the  Jews  hold  it  a  duty  incum¬ 
bent  on  them,  if  any  man  has  offended  another,  either  in 
word  or  deed,  to  alk  pardon  ;  for,  though  they  aflert  that 
fincere  repentance  will  infure  pardon  for  fin  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  that  is  to  be  only  underltood  of  tins 
between  a  man  and  his  Maker;  but,  for  one  man  that 
has  injured  another,  the  rabbins  hold  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  a  pardon  till  the  offending  party  has  reconciled 
himfelf,  and  made  reftitution  to  the  party  offended.  This 
feltival,  as  hinted  before,  commences  on  the  eve  of  the 
ninth  day  after  the  new  year;  when  the  Jews  leave  off 
eating  and  drinking,  and,  having  cleaned  and  dreffed 
themlelves  in  their  belt  apparel  in  honour  of  the  day,  they 
go  to  the  fynagogue,  where  the  evening-prayers  of  the 
fall  laft  upwards  of  three  hours.  They  afterwards  return 
home,  but  are  not  allowed  to  tafte  any  manner  of  fufte- 
nance.  They  attend  again  next  morning  at  fix  o’clock, 
and  continue  their  devotions  till  dark  ;  fo  that  this  is  a 
very  ftridt  fait. 

On  061.  20,  the  Jews  celebrate  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles, 
or  Succoth,  to  remind  them  of  their  forty  years’  journey¬ 
ing  in  the  wildernefs.  At  the  hour  the  fabbath  begins, 
they  go  to  the  evening-fervice  of  the  fynagogue,  where 
additional  prayers  are  faid,  in  honour  of  this  feltival.  Af¬ 
terwards,  inftead  of  fitting  down  to  meat  in  their  houfes, 
they  mult  go  to  their  refpedtive  tabernacles,  or  booths, 
where,  every  preparation  being  completed,  the  mailer  of 
the  family  takes  a  glafs  of  wine  in  his  right  hand,  and 
fays  the  liodujh,  or  grace,  adding  “  Blefled  art  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  univerfe  !  who  hath  fanctiffed 
us  with  his  commandments,  and  commanded  us  to  dwell 
in  a  tabernacle -,”  and  this  they  add  to  the  grace  after 
every  meal  during  the  feven  days  of  the  Feaft  of  Taber¬ 
nacles.  In  cafe  of  rainy  weather,  their  (lay  in  thefe 
booths  is  difpenfed  with.  In  the  morning  of  the  Feaft  of 
Tabernacles,  when  they  go  to  fynagogue,  after  Dying, the 
prayers  tor  the  feltival,  and  before  th epraife,  they  take  the 
citron,  the  branch  of  the  palm-tree,  myrtles,  and  willows, 
fome  in  the  right  haad,  and  others  in  the  left,  laying  an 
appropriate  grace ;  but,  if  this  happens  to  fall  on  the  fab¬ 
bath,  they  are  excufed,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
any  thing  on  that  day.  On  this  feftiyal,  as  well  as  on 
5  H  other 
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other  days,  they  fay  the  prayer  for  the  king  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  afterwards  the  prayer  of  the  Addition.  Thofe 
who  are  poffeffed  of  a  palm-tree  branch,  citron.  See.  go 
once  round  the  altar,  faying  Hofanna,  i.  e.  Save  vis  !  they 
then  carry  the  Law  to  the  ark  again,  and, after  fome  other 
prayers  are  faid,  the  fervice  is  ended.  The  willow-twigs, 
which  they  hold  in  their  hands  on  this  day,  are  to  remind 
them  of  the  blefling  of  the  waters.  This  feaft  is  alfo  that 
of  Gatkering-in  the  Harveft. 

The  eighth  day  of  the  Feaft  of  Tabernacles,  very  ftriflly 
kept,  is  called  the  Day  of  Solemn  Affembly.  The  mo¬ 
dern  Jews  keep  nine  days  of  this  feftival,  inftead  of  eight. 
Time's  Teltjcope,  1816. 

QCTOBLEPH'ARUM,  f.  [fo  named  from  the  Gr.  0 vlu, 
eight,  and  @ht(pu.cov,  the  eye-laih.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
mofles  founded  by  Hedwig,  upon  the  Bryum  albidum  of 
Linnaeus,  its  only  known  fpecies.  (See  the  article  Bo¬ 
tany,  vol.  iii.  p.  2S2,  7.)  Effential  Generic  Character — 
Fringe  of  eight  funple  equidiftant  teeth  ;  capfule  without 
an  apophyfis.  ' 

Odloblepharum  albidum,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Dillenius 
received  this  mofs  from  “  Providence-ifland  in  America,” 
but  from  which  of  the  two  illands  fo  named,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear:  Dr.  Swartz  found  it  in  Jamaica;  and  we  have  the 
fame  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  gathered  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan. 
The  frequent  coincidence  between  the  cryptogamic  vega- 
tables  of  the  two  Indies  is  a  curious  circumftance  in  the 
philofophy.  of  botany  ;  as  well  as  that  between  the  aqua¬ 
tic  plants  of  widely-diftant,  and  even  different,  climates. 
This  is  a  finall  perennial  mofs,  forming  tufts  on  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  remarkable  for  its  white,  rather  opaque, 
though  glittering,  colour,  with  fcarcely  a  tinge  of  green, 
in  which  refpefts  it  agrees  with  our  Dicranum  glaucum, 
and  the  Sphagnum,  or  bog-mofs ;  abforbing  moifture,  like 
them,  with  the  greateft  rapidity,  though  ever  fo  long 
dried.  The  leaves  are  linear,  fomewhat  fpatulate,  entire, 
ipongy,  without  any  rib,  fpreading  in  every  direction, 
fcarcely  half  an  inch  long.  Antherte  red,  in  axillary  tufts, 
furrounded  by  four  leaves.  Capfules  on  the  fame  plant, 
axillary,  elliptical,  fmooth,  pale  brown,  their  ftalks  about 
half  an  inch  long,  ereft.  Lid  conical,  acute,  fhorter  than 
the  capfule.  Fringe  reddifli-brown,  its  eight  teeth  broad 
at  the  bafe,  ftiort,  acute.  This  is  reprefented  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Plate,  at  fig.  2. 

OCTODU'RUS,  a  village  in  the  modern  country  of 
Swifferland  ;  now  called  Mtiftigny. 

OCTOED'RICAL,  ad).  Having  eight  fides. 

OCTOG'ENARY,  adj.  [aBogeni,  Lat.]  Of  eighty  years 
of  age. 

OCTOGE'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  alittle  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Iberus  ;  now  called  Meqidnenfa. 

OC'TOGON.  See  Octagon,  p.  391. 

OC'TON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Herault :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Bedarrieux,  and  four 
fouth  of  Lodeve. 

OC'TONARY,  adj.  [oBonarius,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
the  number  eight. 

OCTONOC'ULAR,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  0B0,  eight, 
and  oculvs,  an  eye.]  Having  eight  eyes. — Moll  animals  are 
binocular;  fpiders  for  the  molt  part  oBotiocu/ar,  and  fome 
fenocular.  Berham's  Phyf.  Theol. 

OCTOPET'ALOUS,  aclj.  in  botany  ;  [from  the  Gr. 
Lv.r.u,  eight,  and  mraXov,  a- flower-leaf.]  Plaving  eight 
flower-leaves. 

OCTOPH'ORUM,  J'.  Among  the  ancients,  a  carriage 
with  eight  wheels.  It  alio  ftgnifieda  chair,  or  litter,  car¬ 
ried  by  eight  chairmen,  and  moftly  ufed  by  the  women*. 

OCTOPITA'RUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promon¬ 
tory  of  Albion,  which  is  evidently  St.  David’s  Head  in 
Pembrokefhire. 

OCTOSPO'RA,  f.  in  botany;  [from  the  Gr.  aura, 
eight,  and  credos,  a  feed.]  A  genus  of  fungi  eltablilhed  by 
Hedwig,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  chara&er: 
Trunk  perfectly  Ample,  terminated  by  a  fertile  furface, 
which  is  either  concave,  flat,  or  reflexed;  and  out  of 
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which  proceed  very  numerous  elongated  delicately-mem- 
branousfeed-cafes, generally  furrounded  with  a  filamentous 
fubftance,  not  connected  among  themfelves,  each  of  them 
producing  eight  feeds.  Schreber  adopts  this  genus  ;  but 
the  profeffed  writers  on  fungi,  though  ufually  fo  prolific 
in  genera,  entirely  negleft  this,  retaining  the  plants  which 
compofe  it  in  the  eftabliflied  genus  of  Peziza,  to  which 
they  properly  belong.  See  Peziza. 

OC'TOSTIC,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  ov.ru,  eight,  and 
a  verfe.]  A  llanza  confiding  of  eight  lines.  Cole. 

OC'TOSTYLE,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  ovro,  eight,  and  rvXo?, 
a  pillar.]  In  the  ancient  architecture,  the  face  of  a  build¬ 
ing  containing  eight  columns.  Harris. 

OCTOSYL'LABLE,  adj.  [0B0,  Lat. a.ndjyllable.']  Con- 
filling  of  eight  fyllables. — In  the  oBqfy  liable  metre  Chaucer 
has  left  feveral  compofitions.  Though  I  call  this  th eoBo~ 
Jyllable  metre,  from  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  its  ori¬ 
ginal  form,  it  often  confiftsofnine,  and  fometimes  ten,  fyl-- 
lables;  but  the  eighth  is  always  the  laft  accented  lyllable. 
Tyrtchitt's  Ejfay  on  the  Lang,  and  Verf  of  Chaucer. 

OC'TUNX,  f.  A  w'ord  ufed  by  fome  difpenfatory- 
writers  to  fignify  eight  ounces. 

OC'TUPLE,  adj.  [ oBupulus ,  Lat.]  Eight-fold. 

OC'ULAR,  adj.  [oculaire,  Fr.  from  oculus,  Lat.]  De¬ 
pending  on  the  eye ;  knoum  by  the  eye.— Fie  that  would 
not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at  firft,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  before  an  ocular  example  he  believed  the  curfe  at 
firft.  Brown. 

Prove  my  love  a  whore, 

Be  fure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 

Or  thou  hadll  better  have  been  born  a  dog.  Shakefpeare. 

OC'ULARLY,  adv.  To  the  obfervation  of  the  eye. — 
Great  defire  I  had  to  inform  myfelf  ocularly  of  the  Hate 
and  practice  of  the  Roman  church  ;  thejcnowledge  whereof 
might  be  of  no  fmall  ufe  to  me  in  my  holy  ftation.  Bp. 
Halts  Specialties  of  his  Lij'e. 

OC'ULATE,  adj.  Having  eyes  ;  knowing  by  the  eye. 

OC'ULIST,  f.  One  who  profeffes  to  cure  diftempers  of 
tire  eyes. — If  there  be  a  fpeck  in  the  eye,  we  take  it  off ; 
but  he  were  a  ftrange  vculi/t  who  would  pull  out  the-eye. 
Bacon. —  I  am  no  oculift;  and,  if  I  fliould  go  to  help  one 
eye  and  put  out  the  other,  wre  fliould  have  an  untoward 
builnefs.  L'Eftrange. 

OC'ULUS  BE'LI,  [Latin.] — The  oculus  beli  of  jewel¬ 
lers,  probably  of  Pliny,  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the 
agat  kind  ;  having  a  grey  horny  ground,  circular  delinea¬ 
tions,  and  a  fpot  in  the  middle,  refembling  the  eye ;  whence 
its  name.  Woodward. 

OC'ULUS  CHRIS'TI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Inula  and 
Salvia. 

OCUMA'RA,  a  bay  of  the  province  of  Caraccas,  in 
Terra  Firma,  South  America,  five  leagues  eaft  of  Porto- 
Cabello,  which  is  a  very  good  and  weil-fiieltered  port. 
It  is  defended  by  a  battery  mounting  eight  pieces  of  can¬ 
non.  The  village  of  Ocumara  is  at  the  diftance  of  one 
league  from  the  port,  and  is  watered  by  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which,  after  fertilifing  its  valleys,  difeharges  itielf 
into  the  fame  bay  at  the  bottom  of  the  fort.  Between  the 
bay  of  Ocumara  and  that  of  Guayra,  are  feveral  fmall 
ports,  where  the  inhabitants  of  that  coall  fliip  their  com¬ 
modities  for  Guayra,  or  Porto-Cabello ;  but  none  of 
them  very  important. 

■  OCUNHA'ZARY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Ramgur. 

OCUNNOLUS'TE,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Tennelfee  :  twenty-one  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Tellico. 

OCYMAS'TRUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Lychnis. 

OCYMOI'DES.  See  Cerastium,  Lychnis,  Sapona- 
ria,  and  SlLENE. 

OCYMOPFIYL'LUM.  See  Isnardia. 

OC'YMUM.  See  Ocimum,  p.  389. 

OC'YMUM.  See  Polygonium  and  Stachys. 

O'CYMUM  frutefeens.  See  Perilla  ocymoides. 

4  OCYP'ETE, 
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OCYP'ETE,  [Gr.  fwift-flying.]  The  name  of  one  of  the 
harpies,  who  inferred  whatever  ffie  touched.  Hef/od. 

OCY'ROE,  a  daughter  of  Chiron,  who  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  She  was  changed  into  a  mare. 

OC'ZAKOW,  or  Oczakoff,  once  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe*  and  capital  of  a  fangiack  of  the  fame  name. 
During  a  former  war,  it  had  a  Turkifh  garrifon  of  20,000 
men  ;  however,  it  was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1737,  and 
all  that  refifted  were  put  to  the  fword  :  the  Ruffians  them- 
felves  loll  18,000  men  in  the  affault.  The  Turks  returned 
the  fame  year  with  70,000  men  to  retake  it ;  but  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire,  after  the  lofs  of  20,000.  In  1738,  the 
Ruffians  withdrew  their  garrifon,  and  demolilhed  the  for¬ 
tifications.  It  was  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  to  the  weft  of 
the  Dnieper,  or  rather  where  they  both  unite  and  fall  into 
the  Black  Sea  :  forty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bialagrod, 
and  190  north-by-eaft  of  Conftantinople.  Having  been 
long  a  lubjeft  of  great  conteft  between  the  Ruffians  and 
Turks,  it  has  now  lo  completely  difappeared,tha.t,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Clarke,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  trace  its  life 
without  a  guide.  This  abandonment,  however,  was,  in 
Mr.  Heber’s  opinion,  very  bad  policy  ;  fince,. lying  at  the 
junSHon  of  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  Oczakoff  is  the 
natural  emporium  of  thefe  feas.  Odefla,  however,  is  now 
the  feat  of  government.  Clarke's  Travels,  Part.  I. 

OC'ZE,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia  : 
forty-four  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Birlat,  and  ten  fouth- 
eaft  of  Bekeu. 

OC'ZYCE,  a  town  of  Lithuania  :  forty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Minfk. 

O'DA,  f.  in  the  Turkifh  feraglio,  fignifies  a  clafs,  cham¬ 
ber,  or  order.  The  grand  fignior’s  pages  are  divided  into 
fiveclafles,  or  chambers,  called  orlas. 

The  firft,  which  is  the  lowed  in  dignity,  is  called  the 
Great  Oda,  from  the  number  of  perfons  that  compofe  it. 
Thefe  are  the  juniors,  who  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
fpeak,  the  languages;  which  are,  the  Turkifh  for  this 
world  ;  the  Arabic  for  paradife;  and  the  Perfian  for  hell, 
by  reafon  of  the  herefy  of  the  people  that  fpeak  it. 

The  fecond  is  called  the  Little  Oda ;  where,  from  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  the  youth  are  trained  up 
to  arms,  and  the  ftudy  of  fuch  polite  learning  as  the 
Turks  are  acquainted  with  ;  viz.  logic,  arithmetic,  geo¬ 
metry,  and  a  little  aftrology. 

The  third  chamber,  called  Kilar  Oda,  comprehends 
two  hundred  pages  ;  which,  befides  their  other  exercifes, 
are  commanded  by  the  kilerdgi-bachi,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  buttery  and  fruitery. 

The  fourth  only  confifts  of  twenty-four;  thefe,  under 
the  khazineda-bachi,  take  care  of  the  treafurein  the  grand 
fignior’s  apartment,  where  they  never  enter  with  any 
clothes  on  that  have  pockets. 

The  fifth  is  called  Khas  Oda,  i.  e.  privy-chamber;  and 
confifts  of  forty  pages,  which  attend  the  emperor’s  bed¬ 
chamber.  The  firft  of  this  chamber  is  called  Oda  Bachi ; 
the  fecond  Siliktar,  See.  Every  night,  eight  of  thefe  pages 
keep  guard  in  the  emperor’s  bed-chamber ;  they  are  polled 
in  feveral  places,  fome  nearer  him,  others  farther  off,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  degrees  in  the  chamber.  They  are  to 
take  care  the  lights,  kept  conftantiy  in  the  chamber,  do 
not  glare  in  his  eyes,  and  awake  him  ;  and,  if  they  find 
him  difturbed  with  any  troublefome  dream,  to  take  care 
he  be  awaked  by  one  of  the  agas. 

ODALEN'GA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Marengo:  fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Crefcentino,  and 
fix  eaft  of  Verrua. 

OD'ALIK,  f.  So  called  from  the  word  oda,  fignifying 
chamber,  a  denomination  given  to  female  llaves  attached 
to  the  feraglio  of  the  grand  fignior,  in  contradiftindlion  to 
thofe  feven  who  are  felefted  as  his  favourites,  who  partici¬ 
pate  moft  commonly  in  his  pleafures,  and  who  fometimes 
acquire  no  fffiall  degree  of  influence  over  public  affairs. 
Thefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  kadeun.  If 
one  of  the  odaliks  be  pregnant,  fhe  is  treated  with  great 
attention,  provided  the  fultan  has  no  male  children  ;  on 
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the  contrary,  fhe  finds  herfelf  in  a  very  critical  fituation, 
when  he  has  any  by  a  kadeun,  or  flave  in  favour.  She  is  then 
fortunate  ifftieefcape  by  mifearrying,  as  the  child  is  fmo- 
thered  at  ils  birth.  For  one  of  thefe  odaliks  to  become 
kadeun,  an  honour  very  ardently  wiflied  by  all,  it  is  ne- 
celfary  that  the  grand  fignior  fhould  fend  one  of  the  feven 
favourites  to  the  old  feraglio,  the  place  of  exile  for  his 
women  who  have  mifbehaved,  or  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  difpleafe  by  growing  old. 

ODAVA'R  A,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon, 
fituated  in  the  Gulf  of  Jeddo  :  forty  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Jeddo. 

ODD,  adj.  [ nddu ,  Swed.  Junius  thinks  it  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  adeled.  Mr.  H.  Tooke  contends,  that  it  is  the 
participle  owed,  ow'd.  “  Thus,”  he  lays,  “  when  we  are 
counting  by  couples,  or  by  pairs,  we  fay  one  pair,  two 
pairs,  &c.  and  one  owed,  ow'd,  to  make  tip  another  pair. 
It  has  the  fame  meaning  when  we  fay,  an  odd  man,  or  an 
ot/dadlion  :  it  ftill  relates  to  pairing ;  and  we  mean,  with¬ 
out  a  fellow,  unmatched,  not  fuch  another;  one  owed  to 
make  up  a  couple.”  Div.  of  Purley,  ii.  38.— This  fpeci- 
ous  etymon  (fays  Mr.  Todd)  will  hardly  be  received.  A 
later  writer  carries  it  to  the  Greek  An??,  “  which  fignifies 
every  thing  that  can  relate  to  the  unit;/,  if  I  may,  fo  ex- 
prels  myfelf,  of  a  being.  Dio?,  fay  the  ordinary  lexico¬ 
graphers,  peculiaris,y?M  generis,  funs,  privatus.”  Whiter’s 
Etym.  Mag.  p.  478.  Our  word  is  thus  to  be  traced  to  the 
firft  fy  liable  (A)  of  the  Greek  word  ;  but  the  fame  etymo- 
logift  alfo  notices  the  Arab,  ahd,  the  term  for  one. ]  Not 
even;  not  divifible  into  equal  numbers. — What  veritv 
there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit,  in  the  lateral  divifion  of' 
man  by  even  and  odd;. aferihing  the  odd  unto  the  right 
fide,  and  the  even  unto  the  left ;  and  fo,  by  parity  or  im- 
parity  of  letters  in  men’s  names,  to  determine  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Brown's  Vu'g.  Err. 

This  is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope 

Good  luck  lies  in. odd  numbers.  Shakefpeare. 

More  than  a  round  number;  indefinitely  exceeding  any 
number  fpecified. — The  account  of  the  profits  of  Ulfter, 
from  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  Hid  until  the  eighth,  do 
amount  but  to  nine  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  Envies  on 
Ireland. — Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  yeara'after  the  earth 
was  made,  it  was  deftroyed  in  a  deluge  of  water.  Burnet. 
— The  year,  without  regard  to  days,  ends  with  an  odd  day 
and  odd  hours,  odd  minutes  and  odd  feconds  of  minutes  ? 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  meafured  by  any  even  number  of  days, 
hours,  orminutes.  Holder  on  Time. — Particular;  uncouth  ; 
extraordinary;  not  like  others ;  not  to  be  numbered  among 
any  clafs.  In  a  lenfe  of  contempt  or  dillike. — When  I 
broke  loofe  from  writers  who  have  employed  their  wit 
and  parts  in  propagating  of  vice,  I  did  not  queftion  but 
I  fhould  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  a  fellow.  Spectator. 
Her  madnefs  hath  the  oclcleft  frame  of  fenfe, 

Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 

As  e’er  I  heard  in  madnefs.  Shakefpeare' s  3Leaf.  for  Meet/. 
Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  afic  no  red-and-white, 

To  make  up  my  delight, 

No  odd  becoming  graces, 

Black  eyes,  or  little  know-not-what’s  in  faces.  Suckling. 
To  counterpoife  this  hero  of  the  mode, 

Some  for  renown  are  lingular  and  odd ; 

What  other  men  dillike  is  fure  to  pleafe, 

Of  all  mankind,  thefe  dear  antipodes.  Young. 

Not  noted  ;  not  taken  into  the  common  account;  un¬ 
heeded. — There  are  yet  miffing  fome  few  odd  lads  that 
you  remember  not.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempefi. 

I  left  him  cooling  of  the  air  with  fighs, 

In  an  odd  angle  of  the  ille.  Shakefpeare' s  Tempefi. 

Strange ;  unaccountable  ;  fantaftical. — It  is  an  odd  way 
of  uniting  parties,  to  deprive  a  majority  of  part  of  their 
ancient  right,  by  conferring  it  on  a  faftion  who  had  never 
any  right  at  all.  Swift, 
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With  fuch  odd  maxims  to  thy  flocks  retreat, 

Nor  furnilh  mirth  for  rniniders  of  ftate.  Young. 

Uncommon  ;  particular. — The  odd  man  to  perform  all 
three  perfectly  is,  Joannes  Sturmius.  Afckam's  School - 
mafler. — Unlucky : 

The  trull  Othello  puts  him  in, 

On  lome  odd  time  of  his  infirmity 
Will  fhake  this  ifland.  Shahefpeare's  Othello. 

Unlikely  ;  in  appearance  improper. — Mr.  Locke’s  Efl’ay 
would  be  a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of,  who  would  get  a  reputation  by  critical  writings. 

A  ddi fun's  Spectator. 

ODDABACH'I,  or  Oldabassi,  f.  An  officer  in  the 
Turkilh  foldiery,  equivalent  to  a  ferjeant  or  corporal 
among  us.  The  common  foldiers,  and  janizaries,  called 
oldachis,  after  having  lerved  a  certain  term  of  years,  are 
always  preferred,  and  made  hiquelairs ;  and  of  biquelairs, 
in  time,  become  oddabachis,  i.  e.  corporals  of  companies, 
or  chiefs  of  certain  divilions,  whole  number  is  not  fixed  ; 
being  fometimes  ten,  and  fometimes  twenty.  Their  pay 
is  fix  doubles  per  month  ;  and  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  a 
large  felt,  a  foot  broad,  and  above  a  foot  long,  hanging 
on  the  back,  with  two  long  ollrich-feathers. 

ODDE'NA.  See  Mina,  vol.  xv. 

ODDE'NA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  formerly  a  fplendid  city, 
now  in  ruins,  near  Taas. 

OD'DER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen  : 
twelve  miles  fouth  of  Wadeij. 

OD'DINGLY,  a  village  fix  miles  north-eafl  of  Wor- 
celler.  The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  but  now  to  the  Foleys.  The  parifh  is 
now  inclofed,  and  has  no  right  of  commoning  on  that 
called  Oddingley-heath,  an  extenfive  wafte  belonging  to 
feveral  pariflies  and  perlons.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  James  ;  it  is  built  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  has  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  painted  glafs. 

OD'DITY,  f.  Singularity  ;  particularity  ;  applied  both 
to  perfons  and  things. —  I  fliould  not  ridicule  a  fquinting 
eye,  a  Hammering  voice,  a  provincial  dialed,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  a  profefiion,  or  indeed  any  oddity,  or  deformity, 
that  was  not  ltriCtly  immoral.  Amufements  of  Clergymen. 

ODD'LY,  adv.  Not  evenly. — Strangely  ;  particularly  ; 
irregularly;  unaccountably;  uncouthly;  contrarily  to 
cuftom. — The  dreams  of  fleeping  men  are  made  up  of  the 
waking  man’s  ideas,  though  for  the  moll  part  oddly  put  to¬ 
gether.  Loche. 

As  mailers  in  the  clare  obfeure, 

With  various  light  your  eye  allure  : 

A  flaming  yellow  here  they  fpread  ; 

D  raw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red  : 

Yet  from  thefe  colours  oddly  mix’d, 

Your  fight  upon  the  whole  is  fix’d.  Prior. 

ODD'NESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  being  not  even. — Take  but 
one  from  three,  and  you  not  only  deltroy  the  oddnefs,  but 
alfo  the  effence,  of  that  number.  Fothcrby's  Atheom. — 
Strangenefs;  particularity;  uncouthnefs;  irregularity. — 
Coveting  to  recommend  himfelf  to  pofterity,  Cicero  beg¬ 
ged  it  as  an  alms  of  the  hiltorians,  to  remember  his  con- 
I'ullhip;  and  obferve  the  oddnefs  of  the  event;  all  their 
liillories  are  loll,  and  the  vanity  of  his  requell  (lands  re¬ 
corded  in  his  own  writings.  Dryden.—A  knave  is  appre- 
henfive  of  being  difeovered  ;  and  this  habitual  concern 
puts  an  oddnefs  into  his  looks.  Collier. 

ODDS,_/i  inequality;  excels  of  either,  compared  with 
the  other. — Between  thefe  two  cafes  there  are  great  odds. 
Hooker. — Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  determin¬ 
ing  on  which  fide  the  odds  lie.  Locke. 

I’ll  lay  the  odds  that,  ere  this  year  expire. 

We  bear  our  civil  fwords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.  Shahefpeare's  Hen.  IV. 

More  than  an  even  wager;  more  likely  than  the  contrary. 
• — The  prelbyterian  party  endeavoured  one  day  to  intro- 
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duce  a  debate  about  repealing  the  tell-claufe,  when  there 
appeared  at  lead  four  to  one  odds  againlt  them.  Swift. — • 
Advantage  ;  fuperiority  : 

And  though  the  fword,  fome  underllood, 

In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 

’Twas  nothing  fo  ;  both  lides  were  balanc’d 

So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant’ll.  Hudibrat. 

Quarrel ;  debate;  difpute  : 

What  is  the  night  ? 

Altnoftat  odds  with  the  morning,  which  is  which.  Shakefp. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  Hill  at  odds,  being  but  three  ; 

Until  the  goofe  came  out  of  door, 

And  (laid  the  odds  by  making  four.  Shakefp.  L.  Lab.  Lojl. 

O  DE,  f.  [Fr.  Gr.  from  to  ling.]  A  poem 

written  to  be  lung  to  inufic  ;  a  lyric  poem. — A  man  haunts 
the  forells,  that  abufe-s  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rofnlind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,, 
and  elegies  on  brambles,  all  forfooth  deifying  the  name 
of  Rofalind.  S/takefpeare' s  As  you  like  it. 

What  work  among  you  fcholar-gods  ! 

Phcebus  mud  write  him  am’rous  odes ; 

And  thou,  poor  coufin,  mud  compofe 

His  letters  infubmiflive  prole.  Prior. 

The  peculiar  and  didinguilhing  character  of  the  ode  is, 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  fung,  or  accompanied  with  mulic; 
and,  though  this  diltin&ion  was  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
fpecies  of  poetry,  becaufe  mulic  and  poetry  were  coeval, 
and  originally  always  joined  together;  yet,  after  their 
leparation,  and  when  bards  produced  compofitions  in 
verle  that  were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  fung,  fuch 
poems  as  were  deligned  to  be  dill  joined  with  mufic  or 
long,  are,  by  way  of  diftinCtion,  called  odes.  It  is  from 
this  circtimdance  of  the  ode’s  being  fuppofed  to  retain 
its  original  union  with  mufic,  that  we  are  to  deduce  the 
peculiar  and  dilcriminating  qualities  of  this  kind  of 
poetry.  Mufic  and  long  naturally  add  to  the  warmth  of 
poetry ;  and  they  judify  a  bolderand  more  paffionate  drain 
than  can  be  fupported  in  Ample  recitation.  From  this  is 
formed  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ode.  Hence,  lays 
Dr.  Blair,  proceed  “the  enthufiafm  that  belongs  to  it, 
and  the  liberties  it  is  allowed  to  take  beyond  any  other 
fpecies  of  poetry.  Hence,  that  neglefl  of  regularity,  thole 
digreflions,  and  that  diforder,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  ad¬ 
mit;  and  which,  indeed,  moll  lyric  poets  have  not  failed 
fufficiently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice.” 

The  ode,  fays  the  learned  bilhop  Lovvth,  although  infe¬ 
rior  in  fome  refpe&s  to  the  epic,  or  what  are  called  the 
higher  fpecies  of  poetry,  yields  to  none  in  force,  ardour, 
and  fometimes  even  in  dignity  and  fimplicity.  Whilll 
“  the  epic  accomplilhes  its  defign  with  more  leil'ure,  with 
more  conlideration  and  care,  and  therefore  probably  with 
greater  certainty,  the  ode,  on  the  contrary,  drikes  with 
an  indantaneous  eft'eCt,  amazes,  and,  as  it  were,  dorms  the 
affections.  The  one  may  be  compared  to  a  flame,  which, 
fanned  by  the  winds,  gradually  fpreads  itfelf  on  all  fides, 
and  at  lad  involves  every  object  in  the  conflagration  ;  the 
other  to  a  flalh  of  lightning,  which  inftantaneoully  burft.s 
forth, 

With  inflant  ruin  threats  great  Nature’s  frame, 

And  Ihoots  through  every  part  the  vivid  flame. 

“  The  form  of  the  ode  is  by  no  means  confined  to  any 
certain  rule  for  the  exaCt  and  accurate  dillribution  of  the 
parts.  It  is  lively  and  unconllrained :  when  the  fubjeCt  is 
1'ublime,  it  is  impetuous,  bold, and  fometimes  might  almoft 
deferve  the  epithet  licentious,  as  to  fymmetry  and  me¬ 
thod  ;  but  even  in  this  cafe,  and  uniformly  in  every  other, 
a  certain  facility  and  eafe  mud  pervade  the  whole,  which 
may  aflord  at  lead  the  appearance  of  unaffected  elegance, 
and  feem  to  prefer  nature  to  art.  This  appearance  is  beft 
preferved  by  an  exordium,  plain,  Ample,  and  e*preflive  ; 
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by  a  difplay  and  detail  of  incidents  and  fentiments  rifing 
delicately  and'artfully  from  each  other,  yet  without  any 
appearance  of  art ;  and  by  a  conclulion  not  pointed  or 
epigrammatic,  but  finilhing  by  a  gentle  turn  of  the  fenti- 
ment  where  it  is  leaft  expefted,  and  fometimes  as  it  were 
by  chance  in  which  latter  refpeft  the  bed  Arabic  odes 
are  entitled  to  peculiar  commendation. 

“  It  is  not  the  metre  or  verfification  which  conftitutes 
this  fpecies  of  compofition ;  for,  unlefs  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  be  adverted  to,  it  is  plain,  that  whatever  be  the 
merit  of  the  production,  it  cannot,  with  any  propriety, 
be  termed  an  ode.  Many  of  the  odes  of  Horace  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  this  form,  as  well  as  almoft  all  of  thofe  few  which 
our  countryman  Hanmer  has  left  behind  him.  The  fenti- 
rcents  and  imagery  muft  be  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft  and  the  compofition,  which  is  varied  and  uncon¬ 
fined  by  drift  rule  or  method.  On  familiar  fubjefts,  they 
will  be  fprightly,  florid,  and  agreeable  5  on  fublime  to¬ 
pics,  folemn,  bold,  and  vivid  ;  on  every  fubjeft  highly 
elegant,  expreflive,  and  diverfified.  Imagery  from  natu¬ 
ral  objefts  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ode  ;  hidorical 
common -places  may  alfo  be  admitted,  as  well  as  defcrip- 
tions  lively  but  fhort,  and  (when  it  rifes  to  any  uncom¬ 
mon  drain  of  fublimity)  frequent  perfonifications.  The 
diftion  mud  be  choice  and  elegant ;  it  mud  be  alfo  lumi¬ 
nous,  clear,  and  animated  ;  it  mud  poflefs  fome  elegan¬ 
cies  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  be  as  didinft  from  the  common 
language  of  poetry  as  the  form  and  fafhion  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  from  the  general  cad  of  poetical  compofition. 
In  this  that  happinel's  of  expreflion,  for  which  Horace  is 
fo  judly  celebrated,  wholly  confids.  A  fweetnefs  and  va¬ 
riety  in  the  verfification  are  indifpenfible,  according  to  the  ' 
nature  of  the  language,  or  as  the  infinite  diverfity  of  fub¬ 
jefts  may  require.”  In  the  Hebrew  ode,  the  numbers  or 
verfification  were  probably  accommodated  to  the  mufic, 
and  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  language  ;  but  this  is 
a  circhmdance'  concerning  which  we  cannot  form  any  de- 
cifive  judgment.  In  every  other  refpeft,  fuch  as  the  force 
and  elegance  of  the  language,  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
the  fentiments  and  imagery,  the  different  graces  and  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  order  and  arrangement,  bifliop  Lowth  does 
not  liefitate  in  preferring  the  Hebrew  writers  to  the  lyric 
poets  of  every  other  nation.  Our  learned  author  diftri- 
butes  all  the  diverfities  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition  into 
three  general  claffes.  u  Of  the  fird  clafs,  the  general  cha- 
rafteridic  will  be  fweetnefs  ;  of  the  lad,  fublimity  5  and 
between  thefe  we  may  introduce  one  of  a  middle  nature, 
as  partaking  of  the  properties  of  both.  The  qualities 
which  may  be  accounted  common  to  all  the  three  clafles, 
are  variety  and  elegance.”  To  the  fird  of  thefe -claffes 
Michaelis  refers  the  Pfalms  of  David. 

“  All  odes,”  fays  Dr.  Blair,  <c  may  be  comprifed  under 
four  denominations.  1.  Sacred  odes  ;  hymns  addreffed 
to  God,  or  compofed  on  religious  fubjefts.  Of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  the  Pfalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  us  this 
fpecies  of  lyric  poetry  in  its  highed  degree  of  perfection. 
2-  Heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  in  the  praife  of  he¬ 
roes,  and  in  the  celebration  of  martiaPexploits  and  great 
aftions.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Pindar’s  odes,  and  fome 
few. of  Horace’s.  Thefe  two  kinds  ought  to  have  fub¬ 
limity  and'  elevation  for  their  reigning  charafter.  3.  Mo¬ 
ral  and  philofophical  odes,  where  the  fentiments  are  chiefly 
infpired  by  virtue,  friendfhip,  and  humanity.  Of  this 
kind  are  feveral  of  Horace’s  odes,  and  feveral  of  our  bed 
modern  lyric  productions  5  and  here  the  ode  poffeffes  that 
middle  region  which  it  fometimes  occupies.  4.  Feflive 
and  amorous  odes,  calculated  merely  for  pleafure  and 
amufement.  Of  this  nature  are  all  Anacreon’s.;  fome  of 
Horace’sj  and  a  great  number  of  fongs  and  modern  pro¬ 
ductions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  fpecies.  The  reign- 
ing  charafter  of  thefe  ought  to  be  elegance,  fmoothnefs, 
and  gaiety."  Lowth’s  Leftures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  by  Gregory,  vol,  ii.  Blair’s  Leftures,  vol.  iii. 

The  ancient  ode  had  originally  but  one  ftanza,  or 
ftrophe  ;  but  was  at  lad  divided  into  three  parts ;  ftrophe , 
vpi.  XVII.  No.  1185.  v  J  r 


anti/iropJie,  and  epode.  The  priefls,  going  round  the  altar 
tinging  the  praife  of  the  gods,  called  their  fird  entrance 
Jirophc ,  i.  e.  turning  to  the  left ;  the  fecond,  turning  to 
the  right,  they  call  antijirophe,  q.  d.  returning ;  laflly, 
flanding  dill  before  the  altar,  they  fung  the  remainder; 
which  they  called  epode. 

Modern  lyric  writers  a  flume  to  themfelves  an  extravagant 
liberty  in  their  verfification  ;  they  prolong  their  periods 
to  fuch  a  degree,  they  wander  through  fo  many  different 
meafures,  and  employ  fuch  a  variety  of  long  and  fhort 
lines,  correfponding  in  rhyme  at  fo  great  a  di dance  from 
each  other,  that  all  fenfeof  melody  is  utterly  lod.  Whereas, 
lyric  compofition  ought,  more  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
poetry,  to  pay  attention  to  melody  and  beauty  of  found  ; 
and  the  verfification  of  thofe  odes  may  be  judly  accounted 
the  bed,  which  renders  the  harmony  of  the  meafure  mod 
fenfible  to  every  common  ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  by  the  bold- 
nefs  and  rapidity  of  his  flights,  has  been  the  occafion  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  fome  of  the  defefts  with  which 
they  are  chargeable.  His  genius  was  fublime  ;  his  ex- 
preflions  are  beautiful  and  happy  5  his  defcriptions  pic- 
turefque.  Finding  it,  however,  a  very  barren  fubjeft  to 
fing  the  praifes  of  thofe  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the 
public  games,  he  is  perpetually  digreflive,  and  fills  up  his 
poems  with  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little 
conneftion  either  with  his  fubjeft  or  with  one  another. 
Although  he  was  greatly  admired  by  the  ancients,  he  is 
now  fo  obfcure,  partly  from  his  fubjefts,  in  a  great  degree 
unknown  to  us,  and  partly  from  his  rapid  and  abrupt 
manner  of  treating  them,  that,  notwithflanding  the  beauty 
of  his  exprefilons,  our  pleafure  in  reading  his  poems  is 
much  diminilhed.  Many  of  his  imitators  feem  to  have 
thought  that  the  refemblance  of  his  diforder  and  obfcu- 
rity  w'as  the  bed  method  of  imbibing  and  indicating  his 
fpirit.  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  in  feveral  of  their  cho- 
ruffes,  have  the  fame  kind  of  lyric  poetry  with  Pindar, 
carried  on  with  more  clearnefs  and  conneftion,  and  at  the 
fame  time  with  much  fublimity. 

“  Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,”  fays  Dr.  Blair,  “  ancient 
or  modern,  there  is  none  that,  in  point  of  correftnefs, 
harmony,  and  happy  expreflion,  can  vie  with  Horace. 
He  has  defcended  from  the  Pindaric  raptures  to  a  more 
moderate  degree  of  elevation;  and  joins  connected  thought 
and  good  fenfe  with  the  higheft  beauties  of  poetry.  He 
does  not  often  afpire  beyond  that  middle  region  which 
belongs  to  the  ode ;  and  thofe  odes,  in  which  he  attempts 
the  fublime,  are  not  always  Ill's  beft.  The  peculiar  cha¬ 
rafter  in  which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance;  and  in 
this  ftyie  of  compofition,  no  poet  has  ever  attained  to  a 
greater  perfeftion  than  Horace.  No  poet  fupports  a  mo¬ 
ral  fentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a  gay  one  more 
happily,  or  poffeffes  the  art  of  trifling  more  agreeably, 
when  he  clioofes  to  trifle.  His  language  is  fo  fortunate, 
that  with  a  Angle  word  or  epithet  he  often  conveys  a 
whole  defcription  to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  a  favourite  with  all  perfons 
of  tafte.”  The  Odes  of  Horace  are  frequently  divided  in 
the  wrong  place.  Thus,  in  the  firft  book,  Parcus  deornm 
cult  or  >  and  the  following,  O  diva  gratum,  feem  originally  to 
have  formed  a  Angle  ode  to  Fortune ;  for  we  cannot  dif- 
cover  who  is  the  diva  of  the  fecond  ode,  without  the  For- 
tuna  in  the  penultimate  line  of  the  preceding  one.  So 
again  in  the  third  book ;  to  the  fecond  ode,  which  treats 
of  Fortitude,  belong  the  firft  four  ftanzas  of  the  third  ode. 
With  Gratum  elocuta  conjiliantihus,  begins  a  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  fubjeft  ;  a  diffuafion  of  Auguftus  from  transferring 
the  metropqli9  into  the  eaft. 

Among  the  poets  of  later  days,  there  have  been  many 
imitators  of  Horace.  The  1110ft  diftinguifhed  is  Cafimir, 
who  wrote  four  books  of  odes ;  but,  in  graceful  eafe  of 
expreflion,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman  :  he  more  fre¬ 
quently,  affefts  the  fublime,  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other 
lyric  writers,  often  becomes  harfh  and  unnatural.  On  fe¬ 
veral  oecafions,  however,  he  manifefts  much  original  ge, 
5  *  ?uf| 
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nius  and  poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  Tome  of  his  lyric 
compofitions,  is  very  elegant  and  clafiical.  “  Among  the 
French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptifte  Rouffeau  have  been 
much  and  juftly  celebrated.  They  poffefs  great  beauty 
both  of  fentiment  and  expreflion.  They  are  animated, 
without  being  rhapfodical ;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any 
poetical  productions  in  the  French  language.  In  our 
own  language  we  have  feveral  lyric  compofitions  of  confi- 
derable  merit.  Dryden’s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Gray  is  distinguished  in  fome  of  his  odes,  both  for 
tendernefs  and  fublitnity;  and  in  Dodfley’s  Mifcellanies, 
feveral  very  beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to  be  found.  As 
to  profeffed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  fo  incoherent,  as  to  be  feldom  intelligible.  Cowley, 
at  all  times  harfh,  is  doubly  fo  in  his  Pindaric  compofitions. 
In  his  Anacreonic  odes  he  is  much  happier ;  they  are 
fmooth  and  elegant,  and,  indeed,  the  molt  agreeable, 
and  the  molt  perfeCt,  in  their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley’s 
poems.”  In  thofe  odes,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  where  Cowley 
choofes  his  own  Subjects,  he  fometimes  rifes  to  dignity 
truly  Pindaric.  Jolmfon's  Lives.  Breton's  Nouveaux  Ele- 
mens  de  Litter  at  ure,  1813. 

O'DED,  [Heb.  to  hold.]  A  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who 
being  at  Samaria  when  the  Ifraelites  of  the  ten  tribes  re¬ 
turned  from  the  war,  with  their  king  Pekah,  together 
with  200,000  of  the  people  of  Judah  captives,  he  went 
out  to  meet  them,  and  faid  “  You  havefeen  that  theLord 
God  of  your  fathers  was  in  wrath  againft  Judah  ;  he  has 
therefore  delivered  them  into  your  hands,  and  you  have 
ilain  them  inhumanly,  fo  that  your  cruelty  has  afcended 
tip  into  heaven  ;  and  more  than  this,  you  would  make 
fiaves  of  the  children  of  Judah,  who  are  your  brethren, 
and  would  add  this  fin  to  the  many  others  you  have  com¬ 
mitted.  Therefore,  hear  the  counfel  that  I  give  you  ; 
fend  back  thefe  captives,  left  the  Lord  ftiould  pour  out 
his  fury  upon  you.”  Oded  having  done  fpeaking,  fome 
of  the  chiefs  of  Samaria  feconded  him,  and,  by  their  re- 
monftrances,  prevailed  with  the  Ifraelites  to  fet  the  cap¬ 
tives  at  liberty.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  6-1 5.  The  enlargement 
'  of  the  captives  being  obtained,  the  principal  men  of  Sa¬ 
maria  took  care  of  them,  gave  them  clothes  and  food, 
and  other  necefl'ary  alliftance.  After  which  they  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  horfes,  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of 
them  were  fo  tired  and  exliaufted,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  walk.  Thus  they  conduiled  them  to  Jericho,  which 
was  on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Judah.  This  is  all  that 
is  come  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  prophet  Oded. 

ODEG'NO,a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tanaro  :  fourteen  miles  eaftof  Ceva. 

O'DEH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubaJa  of  Agimere: 
fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Rantampour. 

ODEHILL',  a  village  in  BecTfordlhire,  near  the  Oufe, 
north-weft  of  Bedford,  near  Shambrook;  with  a  fair  on 
the  13th  of  May.  Here  was  formerly  a  caftle. 

ODEI'DA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  eighty  miles  nortli-eaft  of  Aden. 

ODELL'  (Thomas),  an  English  dramatic  writer,  and 
deputy-mafter  of  the  revels,  born  in  Buckinghamshire  ; 
died  in  the  year  1749.  He  brought  four  dramatic  pieces 
on  the  ftage,  all  of  which  met  with  fome  Share  of  fuccefs. 

O'DELET,  f.  A  little  ode  ;  a  Short  ode.  Ajh. 

ODEMI'RA,  a  town  ofPortugal,  in  Alentejo  :  twen¬ 
ty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ourique,  and  thirteen  fouth- 
eaft  of  Sines. 

O'DEN  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Corea:  425  miles  eaft  of  Peking.  Lat.  40.  13.  N.  Ion. 
324.  55.  E. 

ODENA'TUS,  King  of  Palmyra,  was  originally  a  na¬ 
tive  and  a  leading  inhabitant  of  that  commercial  city  ;  but 
fome  call  him  a  prince  of  a  tribe  of  Saracens  who  dwelt 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates.  After  Sapor 
king  of  Perfia  had  rendered  himfelf  formidable  through¬ 
out  the  Eaft  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
peror  Valerian,  A.  D.  260,  he  received  from  Odenatus  a 
prefent  of  Several  camels  laden  with  rich  merchandife,  ac- 
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companied  with  a  fubmiftive  letter,  proteftingthat  he  had 
never  borne  arms  againft  the  Perfians.  “  Who  is  this 
Odenatus,  (cried  the  haughty  Sapor,)  that  he  prefumes 
to  write  to  me  ?”  At  the  Same  time  he  ordered  his  pre- 
fents  to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  and  told  his  ambaffa- 
dors,  that  he  meant,  for  his  inSolence,  to  go  and  extermi¬ 
nate  him,  with  his  whole  family  ;  but  that,  if  he  would 
come  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  proftrate 
himfelf  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  his  prefumption  might 
poifibly  obtain  forgivenefs.  Odenatus  had  too  much  Spi¬ 
rit  to  endure  this  arrogant  meffage  ;  and  immediately, 
cohering  an  army  from  his  countrymen  and  the  Arabs5 
of  the  defert,  he  declared  for  the  Romans,  and  joined  the 
general  Balifta.  To  him  is  afcribed  the  fuccefs  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  which  part  of  Sapor’s  treafure,  and  feveral  of 
his  wives,  were  captured  ;  and  fo  cloSely  did  he  prefs  upon 
the  Perfian,  that  he  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  cutoft’his 
rear  in  paffing  the  Euphrates.  After  thefe  exploits,  Ode¬ 
natus  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  Palmyra,  and  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  queen  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Zenobia. 
Gallienus,  the  fon  and  colleague  of  Valerian,  entrufted 
the  brave  Palmyrene  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
Roman  armies  in  the  eaft.  In  this  quality,  he  en¬ 
tered  Mefopotamia,  recovered  Nifibis  and  Carrhse,  gave 
Sapor  a  defeat  in  his  own  country,  and  laid  fiegetotte- 
iiphon.  Thus  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  making  the 
haughty  Perfian  fully  repent  the  indignity  with  which  he 
had  treated  him. 

In  the  following  confufions  of  the  Roman  empire,  when 
fuch  a  number  of  rivals  to  Gallienus  arofe,  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  is. popularly  called  that  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Ode¬ 
natus  preferved  his  fidelity,  and  kept  the  Eaft  in  a 
ftate  of  tranquillity,  by  destroying  two  of  the  revolted 
leaders  who  had  entered  his  diftridt.  On  this  account, 
he  was  created  Augustus  and  partner  in  the  em¬ 
pire  by  Gallienus,  A.  D.  264.  and  money  was  coined  in 
his  name,  in  which  he  was  figured  dragging  Perfians  in 
chains.  Zenobia  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  A ug-ujia, 
and  their  children  with  that  of  CceJ'ar.  He  made  a  Second 
incurfion  into  the  territories  of  Sapor,  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try  with  fire  and  fword,  and  is  Said  to  have  taken  the 
royal  city  of  Ctefiphon.  On  returning  from  this  expe¬ 
dition,  he  marched  againft  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  who 
had  invaded  Afia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Cappadocia, 
whence  they  retreated  on  his  approach.  Soon  afterwards 
he  fell  a  victim  to  domestic  treafon,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  variously  related.  It  appears,  that  he  had  in¬ 
troduced  difcord  into  his  family,  by  the  predileffion  he 
Showed  for  Herodes,  his  fon  by  a  former  wife,  which  Ze¬ 
nobia  bore  with  impatience.  At  this  time,  his  nephew, 
Maeonius,  at  a  hunting-party,  two  or  three  times  Shot  at 
the  game  before  him.  Odenatus,  offended  at  this  want 
of  relpeft,  took  his  horfe  from  him,  and,  upon  his  mena¬ 
cing  exprefiions  on  account  of  the  affront,  threw  him  into 
chains.  Maeonius,  determined  upon  revenge,  as  foon  as 
he  was  at  liberty  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  his  uncle  ; 
and,  during  the  feftive  celebration  of  his  birth-day,  killed 
him,  together  with  his  fon  Herodes.  The  latter  circum¬ 
stance  has  probably  caufed  Some  fufpicion  to  fall  upon 
Zenobia.  This  tragedy  is  Said  by  Zollmus  to  have  been 
adted  as  Emefii ;  and  the  date  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  year  267.  It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  Odenatus  was 
a  prince  of  great  qualities,  who  well  deferved  the  high 
rank  to  which  he  had  raifed  himfelf.  Univ.  Hijl.  Gibbon. 

O'DENBACH,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mont  Tonnerre  :  one  mile  South  of  Meiffenheim. 

O'DENKIRCHEN,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Roer,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
cliff ridh  of  Creveldt.  The  place  contains  16,295  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

ODENSA'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Upland  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Upfal. 

ODENSEE',  a  town  of  Denmark,  and  capital  of  the 
island  of  Funen,  fituated  on  a  river  which  runs  into  a 
large  bay  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  is  a  place  of 
i  fuch 
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fuch  high  antiquity,  that  fome  Danifh  writers  derive  its 
foundation  and  name  from  Odin,  the  god  and  hero  of  the 
Gothic  nations.  “Its  name  certainly  occurs  (fays  Mr. 
Coxe)  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Danifh  liiftory ;  and  it 
was  atown  of  great  note  long  before  Copenhagen  exifted.” 
Odenfee  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  and  contains  three 
churches, befides  the  cathedral.  It  has  upwards  of  thirty 
large  fliips,  befides  fmaller  veffels,  belonging  to  it ;  and 
many  foreign  ones  trade  here.  The  king  has  a  palace 
here  ;  and,  in  the  year  1621,  Chriftian  IV.  erefted  a  col¬ 
lege,  and  endowed  it  liberally  for  four  profeffors.  Oden¬ 
fee  fupplies  thegreateft  part  of  the  army,  and  efpecially 
the  cavalry,  with  all  their  leather  accoutrements ;  and  is 
particularly  famous  for  gloves.  Here  is  a  confiderable 
cloth-manufa&ure,  a  fugar-houfe,  and  a  manufacture  for 
foap.  The  Danifh  language  is  by  many  thought  to  be 
fpoken  here  in  its  greateft  purity.  The  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  is  about  5000.  Lat.  55. 4.  N.  Ion.  10. 24.  E. 

O'DENSHOLM,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  : 
near  the  coaft  of  Ruffia.  Lat.  59.  15.  N.  Ion.  23.  15.  E. 

ODEN'SOS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of 
Nuremberg:  three  miles  eaft  of  Lauf. 

ODENS' WI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  territory  ofSma- 
land  :  feventy-two  miles  north  of  Calmar. 

O'DER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  Moravia, 
about  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  from  Olmutz;  paffes  by 
Odrau,  Oppau  ;  foon  afterwards  enters  Silefia,  paffes  by 
Oderberg,  Ratibau,  Kofel,  Krappitz,  Oppeln,  Brieg, 
Ohlau,  Breflau,  Leubus,  Gros  Glogau,  Beuthen;  then 
enters  the  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  paffes  by  Croffen, 
Frankfort,  Cuftrin,  Schwedt,  Stettin,  Damm,  &c.  It  then 
forms  a  large  lake,  called  the  FriJ'ch  Haff,  and,  dividing 
intofeveral  branches,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Baltic.  Two 
confiderable  iflands,  Ufedom  and  Wollin,  are  found  at  its 
mouth.  It  is  navigable  beyond  Ratibor. 

O'DER,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
nine  miles  below  Quimper,  in  the  department  of  the  Fi- 
nifferre. 

O'DER  (Alt,)  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oder  one  mile  north-weft  of  Breflau. 

O'DER.  See  Odrau. 

O'DERBERG,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  .in  the  Middle 
Mark,  on  the  Oder  :  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Cuf¬ 
trin,  and  thirty-five  north-eaft  of  Berlin.  Lat.  52.  56.  N. 
Ion.  14.  5.  E. 

O'DERBERG,  or  Bogumin,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
principality  of  Tefchen,  on  the  Oder :  fifteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  Tefchen,  and  twelve  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ratibor. 
Lat.  49.  50.  N.  Ion.  18.  18.  E. 

OD'ERIC  de  PORTENEAU',  a  Minorite  of  Porde- 
none  in  the  Frioul,  flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  was  a  great  traveller  ;  and,  having  vifited  a  confidera¬ 
ble  part  of  Afia,  dictated  at  Padua,  in  1330,  fome  time 
after  his  return,  to  a  monk  named  William  de  Solono,  an 
account  of  his  travels,  but  without  any  order,  according 
as  the  circumftances  occurred  to  his  memory.  This  ac¬ 
count,  intitled  De  Mirabilibns  Mundi,  together  with  the 
author’s  life,  may  be  feen  in  Bollandi  ACta  SanCtorum, 
and  in  the  third  volume  of  Wadding’s  Annales  Minorum. 
Oderic  travelled  at  the  fame  time  as  fir  John  Mandeville  ; 
but  it  appears  that  they  never  happened  to  meet.  He  fet 
out  from  Conftantinople  as  a  miffionary  in  1318,  and, 
paffing  through  Armenia,  proceeded  to  Perfia,  where  he 
continued  fome  time.  He  then  embarked  at  Ormus,  and 
landed  at  Tana,  in  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  from  which  he 
went  to  the  pepper-coaft,  that  is,  Malabar.  He  next  vi¬ 
fited  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  ;  and,  returning  to  Hindooftan, 
travelled  thence  to  China,  where  he  refided  three  years, 
at  the  court  of  the  great  chan,  in  the  city  of  Pekin.  On 
his  return,  he  paffed  through  Prefter  John’s  country,  the 
capital  of  which  was  named  Kofan.  His  relation  termi¬ 
nated  at  Thibet;  and  neither  he  nor  his  editor  tell  by 
what  route,  or  in  what  manner,  he  returned  thence  to 
Europe.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Oderic  often  con¬ 
firms,  with  an  oath,  fuch  parts  of  his  relation  as  appear 
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incredible.  He  died  at  Udinain  1 331.  “  La  Vitae  Viaggi 
del  beato  Oderico  da  Udine,”  was  publifhed  at  Udina,  by 
thebarnabite  Bafilius  Afquini,  in  1737,  8vo.  An  account 
of  Oderic’s  travels  is  printed  in  Italian,  in  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  Ramufio’s  Collection  ;  and  it  is  inferted  alfo  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Hacluyt,  under  the  title  of  “  Iti- 
nerarium  fratris  Odorici  fratrum  minorum  de  mirabilibus 
orientalium  Tartarorum.”  Another  work,  “  De  variis 
Ritibus  et  Conditionibus  liujus  Mundi,”  is  afcribed  to 
him;  but  Voffius  confiders  it  to  be  the  fame  as  the  prece¬ 
ding,  under  a  different  title.  Gen.  Biog. 

ODERLIUN'GA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Schonen  :  nineteen  miles  eaft  of  Engelholm. 

O'DERNHEIM,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Heffe  : 
thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Worms,  and  fourteen  fouth 
ofMentz.  Lat.  49. 45.  N.  Ion.  8. 10.  E. 

O'DERNHEIM,  a  town  of  Heffe,  in  the  duchy  of  Deux 
Ponts  :  four  miles  north  of  Meiffenheim,  and  twenty- 
five  fouth-weft  of  Mentz.  Lat.  49.44.  N.  Ion.  7.  37.  E. 

O'DERQUAT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Stade. 

O'DER  SEI'FF,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Breflaw  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Dyherrenfurth. 

ODER'ZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan,  formerly 
epifcopal,  but  the  fee  was  removed  to  Ceneda.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  called  Opiturgium ;  and  had  anciently  a 
port  on  the  Adriatic,  with  which  it  communicated  by 
the  lagunes.  It  contains  about  3400  fouls:  thirteen 
miles  louth-eaft  of  Ceneda,  and  thirteen  north-eaft  of 
Trevigio. 

ODESCAL'CHI  (Marc- Antonio),  entitled  to  com¬ 
memoration  by  his  virtues,  was  a  gentleman  of  Como  in 
the  Milanefe.  He  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion, 
and  was  ordained  prieft.  His  coufin,  cardinal  Odefcalchi, 
afterwards  pope  Innocent  XI.  perfuaded  him  to  come  to 
Rome  ;  but  he  refufed  all  the  dignities  and  honours 
which  his  merit  and  connexion  might  have  procured  him, 
and  devoted  hirnfelf  folely  to  works  of  humanity.  He 
fought  out,  and  liberally  relieved,  poor  families  afhamed 
to  beg,  found  employment  for  thofe  who  were  able  to 
work,  and  took  particular  care  of  the  lick  and  infirm. 
Obferving  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  number  of  hof- 
pitals  in  Rome,  many  ltrangers  were  obliged  to  pafs  the 
church-porches  and  under  the  porticoes  of  palaces,  he 
turned  his  own  houfe  into  an  hofpital,  for  the  reception 
of  deftitute  foreigners  of  every  nation  indifferently,  and 
of  poor  from  the  adjacent  country.  He  bought  fome  ad¬ 
jacent  houfes  to  enlarge  his  accommodations,  and  in  a 
fliort  time  fet  up  a  thoufand  beds.  He  hirnfelf  waited 
upon,  and  inftrufted,  the  objefts  of  his  charity,  and  not 
only  lodged  but  clothed  them.  He  frequently  went 
through  the  city  in  the  evening  in  fearch  of  the  houfe- 
lefs,  whom,  when  he  found,  he  took  into  his  carriage, 
and  conveyed  to  his  hofpital.  In  thefe  godlike  offices  he 
employed  hirnfelf  till  his  death  in  1670;  and  he  bequeathed 
all  his  property  for  the  maintenance  of  his  hofpital.  The 
cardinal,  his  relation,  took  the  inftitution  under  his  par¬ 
ticular  care  ;  and,  when  he  became  pope,  rebuilt  it  mag¬ 
nificently,  and  enlarged  it  fo  as  to  contain  three  thou¬ 
fand  beds. 

O'DESPUN,  or  Odespunck,  a  French  prieft,  and  con¬ 
fiderable  collector  of  ecclefiaftical  documents,  of  the  17  th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Chinon  in  the  Touraine;  but 
nothing  of  the  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  known.  He 
was  employed  by  the  French  clergy  in  forming  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  their  Memoirs,  which  was  publifhed  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  folio,  in  the  year  1646.  He  alfo  publifhed  “  A 
Colle&ion  of  the  Councils  of  France,  held  after  that  of 
Trent,”  which  is  regarded  as  a  decent  continuation  of 
the  Collections  of  Father  Sirmond;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
the  Supplement  of  La  Lande,  in  1666.  Odefpun  pub¬ 
lifhed  alfo  a  work  “  On  the  Orders  of  Chivalry,”  in  feve- 
ral  volumes. 

ODES'SA,  or  Odessus,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black 
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Sea,  pleafantly  fituated  near  the  head  of  a  bay  between 
the  rivers  Dneiper  and  Dneifter,  which  is  rendered  a  fafe 
and  convenient  port,  and  where  is  formed  a  harbour,  in 
which  ftiips  of  no  fmall  burden  may  ride  fecure  from 
every  ftorm.  A  mole  has  been  lately  conftru&ed,  which 
runs  nearly  half  a  verft  into  the  fea  :  here  are  other 
fmaller  moles,  a  lazaretto,  &c.  The  roads  without  the 
port  are  fafe  in  fummer,  and  the  anchorage  is  good.  This 
town  has  fcarcely  exifted  twenty  years,  but  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  already  upwards  of  15,000  perfons,  and  is  daily 
increafing.  The  houfes  and  magazines  are  good,  and 
built  of  free-ftone  ;  and  the  ftreets  are  wide,  though  hi¬ 
therto  uivpaved.  This  place  is  the  fummer-relidence  of 
the  Polifli  nobility,  who  repair  hither  for  the  pleafure  of 
fea-bathing.  The  refident  merchants  are  refpeftable  and 
hofpitable  :  they  confift  of  perfons  of  various  countries. 
T wo  Englifh  houfes  are  eftablifhed  here  ;  but  the  principal 
are  Germans  and  Italians.  They  carry  on  a  very  confide- 
rable  trade:  in  the  year  1808  it  is  faid  that  one  thoufand 
lhips  were  loaded  in  this  port.  A  monument  has  been 
lately  (1S18)  erefted  here  in  memory  of  the  benevolent 
Howard,  who  died  in  1790  at  Cherfon.  Odeffa  is  forty- 
five  miles  weft  of  Oczakow.  Lat.  46.  32.  N.  Ion.  30.  38.  E. 

ODESTU'GU,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland :  thirteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Jonkio- 

PinS- 

ODE'UM,  f.  [wJsiov,  Gr.]  In  antiquity,  a  mufic-theatre 
built  by  Pericles  ;  the  infide  of  which  was  filled  with  feats 
and  ranges  of  pillars,  and  on  the  outfide  the  roof  defcended 
ftiel ving downwards  from  a  point  in  the  centre,  with  many 
bendings,  in  imitation  of  the  king  of  Perfia’s  pavilion. 
Here  the  mufical  prizes  were  contended  for. 

Odeum  was  fometimes  alfo  extended  to  buildings  that 
had  no  relation  to  the  theatre.  Thus,  Paufanias  fays  that 
Herod  the  Athenian  built  a  magnificent  odeum  for  the 
fepulchre  of  his  wife.  And  ecclefiaftical  writers  alfo  ufe 
odeum  for  the  choir  of  a  church. 

ODEYGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  three  miles  north- 
eaftofToree.  Lat.  23.39.  N.  Ion.  84.  55.  E. 

ODEYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirteen  miles  weft 
of  Palamow. 

ODEYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  capital  of  Jufli- 
pour,  in  the  fubah  of  Oriffa  :  fifty-two  miles  fouth  of 
Surgooja,  and  190  north-weft  of  Cattack.  Lat.  22. 36.  N. 
Ion.  83.  25.  E. 

O'DI,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  Coaft. 

O'DIBLE,  adj.  [from  odi,  Lat.]  Hateful. — Apes,  how- 
lettes,  maremaydes,  and  other  odible  monfters.  Bale  on 
ihe  Rev.  1 550. 

ODI'EL,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  joins  the  Tinto  at  its 
mouth. 

O'DIHAM,  a  fmall  market-town  in  the  hundred  of 
tiie  fame  name,  in  the  Bafingftoke  divifion  of  Hampftiire, 
England,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  a  chalky  hill, 
two  miles  fouth  of  the  great  weftern  road  from  London 
to  Plymouth.  It  is  feven  miles  from  Bafingftoke,  eight 
from  Farnham  and  Alton,  fixteen  from  Reading,  twenty- 
dour  from  Winchefter,  and  forty-two  from  London.  It 
was  formerly  a  free  borough,  belonging  to  the  bifhops  of 
Winchefter.  The  church  is  an  ancient  and  fpacious  ftruc- 
ture  ;  and  near  it  is  an  old  alms-houfe.  In  the  popula¬ 
tion  furvey  of  tlje  year  1811,  Odiham  is  ftated  to  con¬ 
tain  202  houfes,  occupied  by  1104  perfons.  The  poorer 
clafs  of  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fpinning 
worfted  and  winding  filk.  At  one  extremity  of  the  town 
is  a  convenient  wharf,  on  the  Bafingftoke  Canal,  by  which 
all  kinds  of  goods  are  conveyed  to  and  from  London. 
See  the  article  Canal  Navigation,  vol.  iii,  p.  678.  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  the  tunnel  through  Gravell-hill, 
S40  feet  below  the  furface,  was  confidered,  at  the  time  it 
was  effected,  as  a  very  curious  work  indeed. 

Odiham  is  the  place  of  nativity  of  the  famous  gramma¬ 
rian  Lily.  The  patronage  of  the  vicarage  is  in  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  church  of  Sarurn  for  the  time  being.  The 
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vicar  is  entitled  to  all  fmall  tithes :  the  chancellor  is  alfo 
impropriator:  but  the  great  tithes  are  let  on  a  leafe  for 
three  lives  :  they  confift  of  the  tithes  of  corn,  grain,  and 
hay.  There  is  a  free-fchool  in  the  town  for  twenty  poor 
boys,  and  an  almlhoufe  for  twelve  poor  old  people.  The 
former  is  governed  by  truftees ;  the  latter  according  to 
the  rules  of  Lady  Dacres,  or  Emanuel  Hofpital,  London. 
Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday  5  and  two  fairs  in  the 
year,  viz.  Midlent  Saturday  and  the  31ft  of  July. 

The  Odiham  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Induftry  was 
eftablifhed  in  May  1783.  The  principal  objefts  of  the  fo- 
ciety’s  attention  are  :  To  excite,  by  premiums  and  other- 
wife,  afpirit  of  emulation  among  ploughmen  ;  to  encou¬ 
rage  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  fobriety  among  poor  labourers 
and  cottagers  ;  to  encourage  the  poor  female  part  of  fo- 
ciety  in  fpinning  worfted  ;  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  by  encouraging  experiments  on  thofe  fubjefits 
which  are  of  the  moft  importance  to  it ;  by  diftributing 
rewards  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  raife  the  largeft  and  beft 
crops  of  natural  and  artificial  grades,  and  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  grain,  on  any  given  quantity  of  ground  ;  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  improvement  of  wafte  lands  by  enclofing, 
draining,  manuring,  raiding  quick-hedges,  plantations, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  vegetable 
food  for  cattle ;  to  induce  thofe,  whom  it  may  moft  con¬ 
cern,  to  provide  for  the  health  of  liorfes,  cows,  and  fheep, 
better  than  has  hitherto  been  done ;  to  promote  all  im¬ 
provements  in  the  various  .implements  belonging  to  the 
farmer,  and  introduce  fuch  new  ones  as  the  experience 
of  other  counties  has  proved  more  valuable  than  thofe 
generally  in  ufe  j  to  promote  the  interefts  of  agriculture 
by  premiums  for  reducing  theexpenfes  of  agriculture;  ahd 
for  keeping  regular  accounts  and  minutes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  expenfes,  and  profits,  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  farming-bufinefs ;  to  provide  for  the  better 
education  of  the  lower  rank  of  people,  by  fome  appropri¬ 
ate  courfe  of  elementary  inftruftion  at  fchools,  and  by 
rewarding  the  diligence  and  improvement  of  fcholars*at 
parochial  fchools  ;  and,  as  a  neceflary  part  of  fuch  edu¬ 
cation,  to  encourage  and  aflift  the  eftablifnmentof  Sunday- 
fchools. 

At  North  Warnborough,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
are  the  remains  of  Odiham  Caftle,  the  origin  of  which  was 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  king  John,  when  it  belonged  to 
the  fee  of  Winchefter,  and  became  celebrated  for  its  re¬ 
finance  againft.  the  army  of  Louis  dauphin  of  France. 
Here  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  made 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Neville’s  Crofs,  was  confined  for 
eleven  years,  and  then  releafed  on  paying  100,000  marks, 
and  giving  hoftages  for  his  future  conduct.  The  original 
extent  and  form  of  the  caftle  cannot  now  be  afcertained  ; 
the  fragments  that  remain  are  parts  of  the  keep,  which 
was  an  o&agonal  building  :  fome  of  the  ditches  may  yet 
be  traced. — South  Warnborough  is  about  two  miles  far¬ 
ther  :  here  the  earl  of  Egmont  and  lord  Elcho  have  each 
a  feat. 

About  two  miles  from  Odiham  is  Dogmersfield  Park, 
the  feat  and  property  of  fir  H.  Mildmay,  bart.  The  man  . 
fion  is  an  extenfive  brick  building,  and  contains  feveral 
fpacious  and  elegant  apartments,  decorated  with  paintings 
of  the  Italian,  Venetian,  and  Flemifli,  fchools.  In  the  li¬ 
brary  is  a  very  valuable  colledlion  of  books,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  5000  volumes,  among  which  is  a  choice 
feledtion  of  topographical  works.  The  park  includes 
700  acres  of  diveriified  ground;  and  is  embellifhed  with 
feveral  new  plantations,  in  addition  to  its  woods  of  an¬ 
cient  growth.  Near  the  houfe  is  a  piece  of  water  of  about 
forty-four  acres.  Adjoining  to  the  park  is  an  extenfive 
common,  covered  with  oak-trees  and  hollies,  and  in 
many  parts  bearing  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  New  Fo- 
reft.  The  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  had  a  palace  at 
Dogmersfield  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  Jocelyn. 
Fitz-Jocelyn,  who  was  tranflated  to  that  fee  in  1190,  died 
here  the  following  year.  Some  extenfive  foundations, 
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fuppofed  to  belong  to  this  building,  were  recently  dif- 
covered  near  the  prefent  manfion. 

Other  villages  and  feats  near  Odiham  are — Long  Sut- 
ron,  two  mites  fouth  ;  it  lias  a  fair  for  (heep  on  the  2.5th 
of  O&ober. — Upton  Grey,  three  miles  fouth-weft. — Hod-^ 
dington,  near  Upton  Grey. — Grewell,  one  mile  and  a  half 
north-weft,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  through  which 
the  Bafingftoke  Canal  pafles,  on  which  hill  there  is  a  fmall 
neat  hunting-feat,  belonging  to  Jofeph  Ruflel,  efq.— -Til- 
ney  Hall,  a  large  mantion-lioufe,  three  miles  north,  the 
property  of  the  Tilney  family.— Mattingley,  four  miles 
north  ;  has  a  fair  for  cattle  on  the  26th  of  July. — Hart¬ 
ley  Wintney,  or  Hartley  Row,  four  miles'  north-eaft, 
through  which  the  great  road  from  London  to  the  weft 
of  England  pafles  ;  here  are  two  fairs  in  the  year  for  toys, 
Shrove-T uefday  and  June  29.  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  vi. 
Wilkes's  Dirtdory,  vol.  iv. 

OD'ILO,  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  abbot  of 
Clugny  in  Burgundy,  was  the  fon  of  Berault,  furnamed 
the  Great,  and  born  in  Auvergne  in  the  year  962.  When 
very  young  he  was  placed  under  the  inftru&ions  of  the 
clergy  of  St.  Julian  de  Brioude,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
equally  by  his  progrefs  in  learning  and  his  virtuous  man¬ 
ners.  Afpiring  after  a  life  of  perfection,  according  to 
the  fuperftitious  notions  of  the  times,  he  determined  to 
devote  himfelf  to  the  monaftic  profeflion  ;  and  in  the 
year  991,  after  renouncing  his  country  and  relations,  he 
took  the  habit  in  the  celebrated  benediftine  abbey  of 
Clugny.  Here  he  recommended  himfelf  fo  powerfully  to 
the  ancient  abbot  St.  Mayeul,  by  his  literary  acquirements, 
his  exaft  obfervance  of  the  institutions  of  the  order,  his 
extraordinary  piety,  and  the  fuperiority  of  his  mental  en¬ 
dowments,  that,  before  he  had  completed  his  probation, 
the  abbot  defigned  him  for  his  fucceflor.  This  defigna- 
tion  he  foon  afterwards  avowed  ;  and  it  -was  approved  of 
and  confirmed  in  a  formal  manner,  at  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  parties  interefted  in  the  event,  notwith- 
itanding  the  unaffected  oppofition  which  Odilo  made  to 
that  procedure.  In  the  year  99a  this  charge  devolved  on 
him,  when  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age;  and  he 
performed  its  duties  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  important 
truft  committed  to  him,  and  that  reflected  the  higheft 
.credit  on  his  own  character  and  the  monaftery.  He  main¬ 
tained  the  ftriCteft  obfervance  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Inftitution,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  a  father  rather 
than  a  fuperior.  His  charities  and  his  benevolence  were 
limited  only  by  the  means  which  he  enjoyed  ;  and,  as  he 
was  afliduous  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  himfelf,  fo 
he  excited  and  encouraged  it  in  the  members  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  community,  and  the  various  religious  houfes  that 
-were  dependent  on  his  abbey.  The  whole  of  the  time 
which  the  duties  of  his  ftation  did  not  demand,  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  devotion  and  ftudy.  The  reputation  which  the 
monaftery  of  Clugny  acquired  by  his  difcipline,  doCtrine, 
and  fanCtity  of  manners,  rendered  it  tiiemoft  celebrated 
in  France,  or  any  of  the  adjoining  countries,  and  induced 
the  raoft  exalted  perfonages  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  its  abbot.  The  emperor  Henry,  in  particular,  would 
frequently  fend  for  him  to  court,  where  he  and  the  em- 
prefs  Adelaide  took  the  greateft  delight  in  his  pious  and 
improving  converfation.  Hugh  Capet,  Robert,  and 
Henry,  kings  of  France,  Rodolph  king  of  Burgundy, 
Sancho  and  Garcias  kings  of  Navarre,  and  Cafimir  king 
of  Poland,  alfo  entertained  the  higheft  regard  for  Odilo, 
with  whom  they  kept  up  a  correfpondence,  and  to  whom 
they  fent  frequent  p relents,  in  teftimony  of  their  venera¬ 
tion  for  his  character.  The  emperor  eyen  fent  to  him  his 
crown  of  gold  ;  which  Odilo  difpofed  of,  with  the  other 
ornaments  of  his  church,  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  in  order  to 
provide  fupport  for  the  deftitute  poor.  The  attention 
which  was  paid  to  him  by  the  great  did  not  minifter  to 
his  pride  :  on  the  contrary,  lo  great  was  his  modefty  and 
humility,  that  he  declined  accepting  the  archbifhopric  of 
Lyons,  to  which  the  clergy  and  people  united  in  electing 
him ;  and  even  when  pope  John  XIX.  fent  him  the  pall, 
VOL.  XVII.  No.  1186. 
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together  with  his  commands  that  he  fliould  yield  to  the 
wifhes  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  he  fteadily  perfevered  in 
his  difinterefted  refulal  of  that  valuable  benefice.  Odilo 
died  at  Souvigny  in  1048,  in  the  eighty-feventh  year  of 
his  age.  This  abbot  was  the  founder  of  the  annual  fer- 
vice  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  commemoration  of  the 
dead.  He  was  the  author  of  1.  The  Life  of  St.  Mayeul, 
his  predeceflor  in  the  abbacy,  which  is  inferted  in  Surii 
Vit.  SanCt.  under  May  11.  2.  The  Life  of  St.  Adelhaide 

the  Emprefs,  Confort  to  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  which  is 
given  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Canifii  Antiq.  Left.  3.  Ser¬ 
mons  on  different  fubjeCts.  4.  Letters.  5.  Hymns. 
Thefe  pieces  w'ere  collected  together,  and  publifhed  by 
Duchefne,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Cluniacenfis,  1614;  and 
were  from  thence  copied  into  the  leventeenth  volume  of 
the  Bibl.  Patr.  Cave's  Hi  ft.  Lit,. 

O'DIN,  in  mythology,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Scythians  to  their  fupremegod,  and  affirmed,  about  70 
years  before  the  Chriliian  era,  by  Sigge,  a  Scythian  prince, 
who  conquered  the  northern  nations,  made  great  changes 


in  their  government,  manners,  religion,  and  enjoyed 
great  honours,  and  had  even  divine  honours  paid  him. 
According  to  the  account  given  of  this  conqueror  by 
Snorro,  the  ancient  hiftorian  of  Norway,  and  his  com¬ 
mentator  Torfseus,  Odin  w>as  a  Scythian,  who  withdrew 
himfelf,  w-ith  many  others  in  his  train,  by  flight,  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  under  the  conduct  of 
Pompey ;  and,  "having  officiated  as  a  prieft  in  his  own 
country,  he  affumed  the  direction  of  the  religious  wor- 
fhip,  as  well  as  the  civil  government,  of  the  nations  which 
lie. conquered.  Having  fubdued  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  he  retired  to  Sweden,  where  he  died.  There  is 
nothing  certain  in  this  account ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
the  god,  wffiofe  prophet  or  prieft  this  Scythian  pretended 
to  be,  was  named  Odin,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  confounded  the  deity  with  his  prieft,  cora- 
poiing  out  of  the  attributes  of  the  one,  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  other,  the  character  of  the  northern  conqueror. 
He  deluded  the  people  by  his  enchantments  and  ikili  in 
magic  :  having  cut  oft  the  head  of  one  Mimer,  who  in  his 
lifetime  was  in  great  reputation  for  wifdom,  he  caufed  it 
to  be  embalmed,  and  perfuaded  the  Scandinavians  that  he 
had  reftored  it  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ;  and  he  caufed  it  to 
pronounce  whatever  oracles  he  wanted.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  reprefent  Odin  as  the  raoft  eloquent  and  per- 
fuafive  of  men  ;  they  afcribe  to  him  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  poetry  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  likewile 
the  invention  of  the  Runic  characters.  He  had  alfo  the 
addrefs  to  perfuade  his  followers  that  he  could  run  over 
the  world  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  that  he  had  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  air  and  tempefts;  that  he  could  transform 
himfelf  into  all  forts  of  fhapes,  could  raife  the  dead,  could 
foretel  things  to  come,  deprive  his  enemies,  by  enchant¬ 
ment,  of  health  and  vigour,  and  difcover  all  the  treafures 
concealed  in  the  earth.  They  add,  that,  by  his  tender  and 
melodious  airs,  he  could  make  the  plains  and  mountains 
open  and  expand  with  delight ;  and  that  the  ghofts,  thus 
attracted,  would  leave  their  infernal  caverns,  and  ftand 
motionlefs  about  him.  Nor  was  he  lefs  dreadful  and  fu¬ 
rious  in  battle  ;  changing  himfelf  into  the  ffiape  of  a  bear, 
a  wild  bull,  or  a  lion,  and  amidft  ranks  of  enemies  com¬ 
mitting  the  raoft  horrible  devaftation,  without  receiving 
any  wound  himfelf. 

Dr.  Henry  gives  this  account  of  him :  “  Odin  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  one  true  God  among  the 
firft  colonies  who  came  from  the  Eaft  and  peopled  Ger¬ 
many  and  Scandinavia,  and  among  their  pofterity.  for  fe- 
veral  ages.  But  at  length  a  mighty  conqueror,  the  leader 
of  a  new  army  of  adventurers  from  the  eaft,  overran  the 
north  of  Europe,  ereCted  a  great  empire,  affumed  the  name 
of  Odin,  and  claimed  the  honours  which  had  been  for¬ 
merly  paid  to  that  deity.  From  .  thenceforward  .  this 
deified  mortal,  under  the  name  of  Odin,  became-  the 
chief  objeCt  of  the  idolatrous  worfiiip  of  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
5  K.  nations. 
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nations.  Having  been  a  mighty  and  fuccefsful  war¬ 
rior,  he  was  believed  to  be  the  god  of  war,  who  gave 
victory  and  revived  courage  in  the  conflict.  Having 
civilized,  in  fomemeafure,  the  countries  which  he  con¬ 
quered,  and  introduced  arts  formerly  unknown,  he  was 
alfo  worfhipped  as  the  god  of  arts  and  artifts.  In  a  word, 
to  this  Odin  his  deluded  worfhippers  impioufly  afcribed 
all  the  attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  true  God  :  to 
him  they  built  magnificent  temples,  offered  many  facri- 
fices,  and  confecrated  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  which 
is  ftill  called  by  his  name  in  England,  and  in  all  the  other 
countries  where  he  was  formerly  worlhipped.”  Hift.  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  ii. 

The  era  of  Odin,  however,  has  never  been  fatisfadlorily 
afcertained  :  nor  is  it  eafy  to  decide  which  is  the  molt  pro¬ 
bable  of  the  three  fuppofitions  refpedling  it  that  are  ex¬ 
tant.  Mallet,  a  fuperficial  antiquary,  may  have  fancied 
that  Odin  fled  from  Pontus,  and  was  once  the  ally  of 
Mithridates  ;  and  Gibbon  may  have  been  pleafed  with 
the  theory  :  but  fubfequent  inveftigations  have  afcer¬ 
tained  that  this  hypothefis  is  indefenfible,  which  repofes 
chiefly  on  the  ignorant  fuppolition,  that  AJh,  a  title  of 
•Odin,  fignifies  an  Afiatic.  The  Icelandifh  word  AJct  re- 
prefents  the  Latin  dims,  and  fignifies  decenfed  in  the  fenfe 
of  fainted ;  it  is  applied  to  ail  the  gods,  as  well  as  Odin, 
and  is  certainly  not  trahflatable  by  the  word  Afuin.  If 
Odin  had  fiouriflied  before  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  we  fhould 
have  met  with  traces  of  his  progrefs  among  the  nations 
whom  they  defcribe.  Extenfive  recent  conquefts,  ter¬ 
minating  in  the  impofition  of  a  new  religion,  could  not 
but  live  in  the  memory  even  of  barbarians.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  mofi  probable  that  Odin  is  pofterior  to  thefe  writers  ; 
and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiftorians  are  correct,  who  de¬ 
fcribe  Hengift  as  fifth  in  defcent  from  Odin,  and  who 
have  preferved  the  intervening  pedigree.  As  in  palloral 
nations  marriages  take  place  early,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
progenitor  of  Hengift  fhouid  have  palled  in  celibacy  his 
twenty-fifth  year.  An  interval  of  125  years  is  enough  to 
allow  between  Odin  liimfelf  and  his  grandfon  Vefla’s 
great-grandfon,  Hengift.  This  would  place  Odin  about 
the  time  of  Conftantine,  or  in  the  year  of  Chrift  325,  about 
70  years  before  Alaric  ;  and  would  plaufibly  account  for 
the  momentousimpulfe  which,  about  that  time,  propelled 
the  Gothic  multitudes  againft  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Odin  is  called,  in  the  Edda,  and  by  Snorro,  Runhofdi 
and  RnnomJ authr ,  Father  of  Letters,  King  of  Spells,  as 
the  poets  phrafe  it  ;  which  favours  the  opinion  that  he 
introduced  the  art  of  writing  among  the  Goths.  Now 
Tacitus  exprefsly  pronounces  the  alphabet  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Germans.  Odin,  then,  mull  have  lived 
lubfequently  to  this  period.  The  oldeft  Runic  infcrip- 
tions  on  Hone  commemorate  the  fortunes  of  foldiers  who 
had  ferved  at  Conftantinople  in  the  corps  of  Varangi ; 
and  the  art  of  llone-cutting  in  the  North  is  therefore 
pofterior  to  the  transfer  of  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome 
to  Conftantinople.  Now  Odin,  according  to  Snorro,  firft 
introduced  the  practice  of  uling  grave-ftones :  in  his  time, 
no  doubt,  they  were  limply  inlcribed,  not  engraved  :  but 
thefe  cannot  long  have  preceded  the  more  permanent 
memorials.  This  circumftance,  again,  tends  to  corro¬ 
borate  a  chronology  which  places  Odin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century. 

There  exifts  a  Ruffian  map  of  the  year  949,  in  which 
the  coall  of  Efthonia  is  called  O/trogard,  or  the  Eaft  Gar¬ 
den.  If  the  oppolite  coall  of  Courland  was  called  AJ'gard, 
or  the  Weft  Garden,  the  river  Dana,  which  feparatesthem, 
may  well  have  borne  the  name  Mitgard,  or  Middle  Garden. 
In  Samogitia,  various  etymological  notices  unite  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  original  dwelling-place  of  Odin  :  it  was  natural, 
after  his  fettlement  in  Upland,  to  fing  the  “  glad  home” 
which  he  had  forfaken  ;  to  promile  a  return  thither  to  the 
fpirits  of  fuch  as  fell  in  battle;  and  to  indicate  the  rain¬ 
bow,  which  is  ufually  feen  in  the  eaft,  as  the  bridge  which 
was  to  direct  their  path.  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  ch.  iv.  v. 
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Monthly  Review,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  382.  and  lxxxviii.  p.  -8 
Odin,  a  Poem,  by  Sir  W.  Drummond.  Brady's  Clems  Ca- 
lendana,  vol.  1.  See  alfo  our  article  Mvtiiolocv1,  vol 
xvi.  p.487. 

OD'INGTON,  a  village  in  Oxfordlhire,  near  Iflip, 
where  is  a  well  of  an  allringent  water,  noted  for  the  cure 
of  the  cattle  which  catch  a  flux  called  the  Otmoor-evil, 
from  their  grazing  on  that  moor. 

OD'INGTON  (Walter),  a  monk  of  Evefham  in  Wor- 
ceflerfhire,  of  whofe  writing  a  treatife  is  preferved  in  the 
library  of  Benet  college,  Cambridge,  that  is  fo  copious 
and  complete,  with  refpefl  to  every  part  of  mufic  when  it 
was  written,  that,  if  all  other  mufical  trails,  from  the  time 
of  Boethius  to  Franco  and  John  Cotton,  were  loft,  out- 
knowledge^  would  not  be  much  diminilhed,  if  this  MS. 
were  acceflible.  The  ingenious  author  of  this  work  was 
eminent  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  not  only  for  his  profound 
knowledge  in  mufic,  but  aftronomy,  and  mathematics  in 
general.  The  tranflator  and  continuator  of  Dugdale’s 
Monafticon,  fpeaks  of  him  among  learned  Englilhmen  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedifl  in  the  following  manner: 
“  Walter,  monk  of  Evefham,  a  man  of  a  facetious  wit, 
who,  applying  himfelfto  literature,  left  hefhould  fink  un¬ 
der  the  labour  of  the  day,  the  watching  at  night,  and  con¬ 
tinual  obfervance  of  regular  difeiplinej  ufed,  at  fpare 
hours,  to  divert  himfelf  with  the  decent  and  commendable 
diverfion  of  mufic,  to  render  himfelf  the  more  cheerful 
for  other  duties.”  This  apology,  however,  for  the  time 
he  beftowed  on  mufic,  was  needlefs ;  for  it  was,  and  is 
ftill,  fo  much  the  bufinefs  of  a  Rornifh  prieft,  that  to  be 
ignorant  of  it  difqualifies  him  for  his  profeflion.  And  at 
all  times,  where  an  eccleiiaftic  thought  it  neceffary  to  trace 
the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences,  mufic,  having  the  fecond 
or  third  rank,  could  not  be  neglected.  But  what  this 
author  adds  farther  concerning  Odington  is  ftill  lefs  de- 
feniible  :  “  Whether,”  fays  he,  “  this  application  to  mufic 
drew  him  off  from  other  ftudies  I  know  not,  but  there 
appears  no  other  work  of  his  than  a  piece  entitled  “  Of 
the  Speculation , of  Mufick.”  Yet  we  are  told  by  Pits, 
Bale,  Tanner,  Moreri,  and  all  his  biographers,  that  he 
wrote  “  De  Motibus  Planetar, um,  et  de  Mutatione  Aeris,” 
as  well  as  on  other  learned  fubjecls.  As  Walter  of  Eve¬ 
fham  lived  at  a  period  which  furnifhes  but  few  records 
concerning  the  Hate  of  mufic  in  England,  we  fhall  be 
fomevvhat  minute  in  deferibing  its  contents. 

The  work  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  or  books.  The  firft, 
“  De  Inequalitate  Numerorum  et  eorum  habitudine,” 
contains  ten  chapters,  on  the  divifion  of  the  fcale,  and  har- 
riionical  proportions.  The  fecond  part  confifls  of  eigh¬ 
teen  chapters.  In  the  introdudlion  to  this  part  he  calls 
the  concords  fymphonies,  which  is  frequently  the  language 
of  Hubald,  Odo,  and  Guido.  The  firft  chapter  is  an 
“  Eulogium  upon-Mulic,”  in  which  he  enumerates  the 
nineMufes  and  their  attributes ;  fpeaks  of  David’s  power 
over  the  evil  fpirit  of  Saul,  by  means  of  his  harp;  quotes 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  but  not  in  Greek  ;  and,  after  giv¬ 
ing  the  invention  of  inftruments  to  Tubal,  relates  the 
manner  in  which  Pythagoras  difeovered  harmonical  pro¬ 
portions  by  the  weights  of  a  blackfmith’s  hammers. 
Speaks  of  major  and  minor  femitones,  and  of  the  comma. 
He  has  a  long  chapter  on  the  proportions  of  the  major  and 
minor  thirds:  here  he  takes  occafion  to  defcribe  the  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  human  voices,  from  the  fhrill  cries  of  the 
infant  to  the  deep  and  dying  groans  of  an  old  man  ;  but 
mentions  not  thole  of  the  evireiti.  Accounts  for  the  thirds 
having  been  regarded  asdifeords  by  theancients,  who  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  proportions  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  fays,  that 
to  pleafe  in  harmony  they  mull  necelfarily  be  altered,  or, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called,  tempered.  In  his  feventeenth 
chapter  he  gives  a  lift  of  concordant  dilcords,  or  the  lefs- 
perfedl  double  founds;  and  thefe,  he  flays,  are  fix:  the 
minor  and  major  third  ;  the  major-fixth  ;  the  two  tenths, 
or  oflaves  of  the  thirds;  and  the  diapafonand  diateflaron, 
or  eleventh. 
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The  third  part  is  chiefly  fpeculative,  and  confined  to 
harmonics :  forming  the  ficale,  and  dividing  the  mono¬ 
chord,  by  numbers,  and  giving  rules  for  the  proportions 
of  organ-pipes,  and  the  calling  of  bells.  He  fpeaks  ot 
the  three  kinds  of  melody,  “  De  tribus  generibus  Canti¬ 
lena;”  and,  after  defcribing  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and 
enharmonic,  of  the  ancients,  he  fupports  his  opinions  by 
the  authority  of  Nicomachus.  Greek  mufical  authors,  or 
at  lead  their  doCtrines  and  technical,  terms,  feem  familiar 
to  Odington,  who  quotes  the  firft  book  of  Euclid  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work;  and  in  this  third  part  he  gives  the 
characters  and  names  of  the  notes  in  the  Greek  fcale,  and 
tranflates  them  into  the  fame  language  as  MartianusCa- 
pella  and  Boethius.  In  his  chapter  “  De  Organis  com- 
ponendi,”  he  gives  a  diagram  of  numbers  and  intervals, 
in  naming  which  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  he  begins 
with  the  Greek  T,  and  goes  on  from  A  to  S.  At  the  fide 
of  the  diagram  he  mentions  the  Greek  names  of  the  fe- 
veral  tetrachords  and  confonances;  with  the  numbers, 
tones,  and  femitones.  All  this  is  manifellly  for  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  pipes  in  the  inllrument  called  an  organ,  not 
the  organum,  or  fecond  voice-part  in  difcant,  of  which  he 
treats  in  his  laft  book,  as  will  appear  farther  on.  This, 
and  his  chapter  “  De  Cymbalis  faciendis,”  or  calling  of 
bells,  are  curious,  and  the  firft  inftruCtions  of  the  kind 
that  v.c  have  ever  leen  among  the  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages. 

Names  and  figures  occur  in  this  work  of  fuch  notes  as 
were  in  ufe  in  the  Weltern  church  before  the  invention 
of  lines,  many  of  which  were  not  merely  characters  to 
exprefs  the  elevation  and  deprefiion  of  founds,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Odington,  thefe  characters  extended  their  im¬ 
port  to  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in  almolt  every  fpecies 
of  interval,  while  groups  of  notes  were  exprelfed  by  a 
Angle  term  of  art.  After  explaining  thefe  characters,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  modern  expedient  of  naming  the  founds 
from  the  fyllables  of  the  hymn  “  Ut  queant  laxis,”  &c. 
but  without  mentioning  Guido.  Then  he  gives  the  great 
fyltem  or' fcale  in  feptenaries,  after  Guido’s  manner,  in 
capital,  fmall,  and  double,  letters.  Here  he  fpeaks  of 
voces  lyubiles  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  of  F  quadrata, 
as  ufed  in  mufica  fnlfa,  or  tranfpofitions,  not,  fays  he, 
“  per  dilTonem,  fed  extranea  et  apud  antiques  inufitata.” 
Then  he  has  a  chapter  “  De  Mutationibus,”  in  which  he 
explains  the  change  of  names  in  folmifation,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  was  done  by  fucceeding  writers  long  after  his 
time.  The  reft  of  this  book  is  employed  in  defcribing 
different  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  chants,  and  in  giving  rules 
for  compofing  them.  Then,  dividing  the  modes  into  au¬ 
thentic  and  plagal,  he  gives  examples  of  canto  fermo, 
which  feem  more  florid  than  appear  in  miflals  of  the  fame 
period.  This  is  the  molt  complete  defeription  and  no¬ 
tation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  chant  that  we  have  found  in 
any  author  of  equal  antiquity. 

In  thelaft  part,  befides  the  “  Cantus  Menfurabilis,”  he 
treats  “  De  Generibus  Organorum,  et  de  Compofitione 
Cantuum  Organorum,”  of  organizing  chants,  or  the 
compofition  of  organic  or  fecond  parts  to  chants ;  and 
firft,  “  De  Organo  puro.”  Here  we  meet  with  all  the 
technica  of  later  times,  as  tenor,  motetus,  coloratus,  canti¬ 
lena,  and  rondellus.  The  mufical  examples,  however,  as 
ufual  in  old  manuferipts,  are  incorreCt,  and  frequently 
inexplicable,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  mufic  in  the 
tranferibers  ;  but,  if  this  traCt  were  corrected,  and  fuch 
of  the  examples  as  are  recoverable  regulated  and  reftored, 
it  \yould  be  the  molt  ample,  fatisfaCtory,  and  valuable, 
which  the  middle  ages  can  boaft  ;  as  the  curious  enquirer 
into  the  ftate  of  mufic  at  this  early  period,  may  dilcover  in 
it  not  only  what  progrefs  our  countrymen  had  made  in 
the  art  themfelves,  but  the  chief  part  of  what  was  then 
known  elfewhere. 

O'DIOUS,  adj.  [odieuoc,  Fr.  odinfus,  Lat.]  Hateful  ;  de- 
teftable  ;  abominable. — Expel  from  Italy  that  odious  name. 
Dryden. 

She  breathes  the  odious  fume 

Of  naufeous  (teams,  and  poifons  all  the  room.  Granville. 
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Expofed  to  hate. — Another  means  for  raifing  money,  was, 
by  enquiring  after  offences  of  officers  in  great  place,  who, 
as  by  unjuft  dealing  they  became  molt  odious,  fo  by  juftice 
in  their  puniffnnents  the  prince  acquired  both  love  and 
applaufe.  Hayward.- — Caufing  hate;  invidious  : 

The  feventh  from  thee, 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverfe. 

And  therefore  hated,  therefore  fo  befet 
With  foes,  for  daring  fingle  to  be  juft, 

And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 
To  judge  them  with  his  faints.  Milton's  P.  L. 

A  word  expreffive  of  difguft  :  ufed  by  women  : 

Green  fields,  and  fliady  groves,  and  cryftal  fprings, 

And  larks,  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things  ; 

But  fmoke,  and  dull,  and  noife,  and  crowds,  delight. 

Young. 

O'DIOUSLY,  ado.  Hatefully;  abominably: 

Had  thy  love,  ftill  odioujly  pretended. 

Been  as  it  ought,  fincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Far  other,  reafonings.  Milton's  S.  A. 

Invidioufly  ;  fo  as  to  caufe  hate. — Arbitrary  power  no 
lober  man  can  fear,  either  from  the  king’s  difpofition  or 
his  practice  ;  or  even  where  you  would  odioujhj  lay  it, 
from  his  minifters.  Dryden. 

O'DIOUSNESS,  J'.  Hatefulnefs. — Have  a  true  fenfe  of 
his  fin,  of  its  odioufnejs,  and  of  its  danger.  Wake's  Prep, 
for  Heath. — The  ftate  of  being  hated.— There  was  left  of 
the  blood  royal,  an  aged  gentleman  of  approved  goodnefs, 
who  had  gotten  nothing  by  his  coulin’s  power  but  danger 
from  him,  and  odioujnefs  for  him.  Sidney. 

O'DIR,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  weft  coaft  of  Aroo.  Lat.  5.  23.  S.  Ion.  1 34.  58.  E. 

O'DIUM,  J~.  [Latin.]  Invidioufnefs ;  quality  of  pro¬ 
voking  hate. —  Projectors  and  inventors  of  new  taxes, 
being  hateful  to  the  people,  feldom  fail  of  bringing  odium 
upon  their  matter.  Davenant. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  faCt  on  me, 

And  publickly  avow’d  her  love  to  you.  Dryden. 

OD'NESS,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
ifiand  of  Stronfa.  Lat.  58.  59.  N.  Ion.  2.  26.  W. 

O'DO,  a  Romifh  faint,  and  abbot  of  Clugny  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  of  noble  defeent,  and  born  in  the 
country  of  Maine,  in  the  year  879.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  palace  of  Foulques  count  of  Anjou;  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  made  a  canon  of  St.  Martin’s  at 
Tours.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a 
difciple  of  St.  Remi  of  Auxerre.  Having  refolved  to  em¬ 
brace  the  monaltic  life,  in  the  year  912  he  took  the  habit 
in  the  monaftery  of  Baume  in  the  diocefe  of  Befangon, 
where  he  diltinguiftied  himfelf  by  the  practice  of  the  molt 
auftere  exercifes  of  the  cloilter,  and  at  the  fame  time  fe- 
duloufly  applied  to  the  acquifition  of  fuch  learning  as  the 
ignorance  of  the  times  permitted.  On  account  of  the  fu- 
periority  of  his  attainments,  he  was  appointed  to  prefide 
over  the  fchool  of  the  monaftery.  About  the  year  926 
he  received  prieft’s  orders  ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
upon  the  death  of  Berno,  firft  abbot  of  Clugny,  he  was 
eleCted  his  fuccefior  in  that  dignity.  At  this  period  the 
Latin  monks  had  loft  fight  of  all  fubordination  and  difei- 
pline  ;  and  part  of  them  knew  not,  even  by  name,  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  they  were  obliged  to  oblerve. 
Odo  endeavoured  with  great  zeal  to  correct  thefe  abufes. 
Fie  not  only  obliged  the  monks  to  live  in  a  rigorous  ob- 
fervance  of  their  rules,  but  alfo  added  to  their  difeipline 
new  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  attended  with  an 
air  of  fanCtity  ;  and,  though  in  reality  trifling  and  infig- 
nificant,  were  at  the  fame  time  fevere  and  burthenfome. 
The  fame  of  this  new  rule  of  difeipline  loon  fpread  all 
over  Europe;  and  it  was  adopted  in  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ancient  monalteries  which  had  been  founded  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  con¬ 
vents  which  had  been  newly-eftablifiied.  So  high  was 
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OJo’s  reputation  for  wifdotn  and  fan&ity,  that  the  popes, 
the  bifhops,  and  the  fecular  princes,  paid  the  utmoit  de¬ 
ference  to  his  counfeis,  and  frequently  conftituted  him 
the  arbiter  of  their  difputes.  In  the  year  936,  he  took  a 
journey  to  Rome,  at  the  requeft  of  pope  Leo  VII.  where 
he  was  fuccefsful  in  mediating  a  peace  between  Alberic 
prince  of  Rome  and  Hugh  king  bf  Italy.  Two  years  af¬ 
terwards  he  went  to  Rome  a  fecond  time,  and,  by  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  Hugh,  prevailed  upon  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  liege  of  the  city.  In  94a,  he  paid  a  third  vi  fit  to  Rome, 
on  religion's  motives  ;  and,  while  he  was  in  that  city,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  fevere  diforder,  which  obliged  him  to 
liaften  his  return  to  France,  where  he  died  at  Rheims,  in 
the  fixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  feve- 
ral  works,  which  are  collected  in  the  17th  volume  of  the 
Bibl.  Patrum. 

Mabillon  (Acta  San  cl.  ord.  5.  Bened.  tom.  vii.  p.  126.) 
ranks  Odo  at  the  head  of  literature  and  the  polite  arts,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  He  ftudied  under 
St.  Remi,  at  Paris ;  and,  among  other  fciences,  applied 
liimfelf To  fuccefsfully  to  muflc,  that  he  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  molt  learned  mufician  of  his  time.  In  his 
feveral  voyages  to  Rome,  in  936,  938,  and  942,  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe,  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant,  and  was  initiated  in  all  the  refinements  that 
were  then  praftifed  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  and  the  pontifi¬ 
cal  chapel.  Some  of  his  hymns,  chants,  and  anthems,  are 
ftill  preferved  in  the  Romilh  church  ;  and  there  are  two 
copies  of  a  MS.  traft  upon  mufic,  of  his  writing,  in  the 
king  of  France’s  library  at  Paris.  His  celebrated  Enchi¬ 
ridion  is  written  in  dialogue,  and  mentioned  with  refpefit 
even  by  Guido  liimfelf :  “  Incipit  fcholium  Enchiridij  de 
arte  mulica.”  The  dialogue  is 'between  a  mailer  and  his  . 
difciple;  and  in  this  treatife  the  barbarous  and  unmean¬ 
ing  words,  in  Gothic  letters,  occur,  which  the  Greek 
church  ufea  during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  cen¬ 
turies,  to  charafiterife  the  modes  or  tones :  as,  Nonanoeane, 
Noearie,  Noioeane,  Anoais,  &c.  Terms  like  thefe  are  ftill 
retained  by  the  modern  Greeks  in  their  eccleiiaftical 
mufic,  as  we  find  by  Leo  Allatius,  and  by  the  abate 
Martini. 

O'DO  CANTIA'NUS,  fo  called  as  being  a  native  of 
Kent,  in  England,  was  a  Benedifitine  monk  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  which  order  his  learning  and  eloquence  raifed 
him  to  the  dignity  of  prior  and  abbot.  Archbilhop  Becket 
was  his  friend  j  and  his  panegyric  was  made  by  John  of 
Salisbury.  He  compofed  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  ;  Moral  Reflections  on  the 
Pfalms;  treatifes  entitled  De  Onere  Philiftini;  DeMoribus 
Ecclefiafticis ;  De  Vitiis  et  Virtutibus  Animce ;  See. 

ODOA'CER,  the  firft  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  and 
who  efi’efted  the  extinction  of  the  Empire  of  the  Weft  by 
the  depofition  of  Auguftulus,  A.  D.  476  or  thereabouts. 
See  Goths,  vol.  viii.  p.  728,  9.  and  the  article  Rome. 

ODOEV',  a  town  of  RulTia,  in  the  government  of  Tula, 
ontheUpha:  fifty-two  miles  weft  of  Tula.  Lat.53.  50.  N. 
Ion.  36.  14.  E. 

ODO'LI  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary:  552 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin.  Lat.  43.  32.  N.  Ion.  127. 
38.  E. 

ODOL'LAN,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cerbera. 

ODOM'ETER,  f.  An  inllrument  for  meafuring  the 
diftance  palled  over  in  travelling.  See  Pedometer. 

ODON'CK,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Scheldt,  on  the  Lys  :  fix  miles  below  Ghent. 

ODONTA'GRA,/  [from  the  Gr.  ooag,  a  tooth,  and 
aygivu,  to  feize.]  An  inllrument  for  drawing.teeth.  Alfo 
a  gouty  pain  in  the  teeth. 

ODONTAL'GIA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  oJa;,  a  tooth,  and 
a\yo<;,  pain.]  The  tooth-ache. 

ODONTAL'GIC,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  tooth-ache. 

ODONTI'ASIS,  f.  The  breeding  of  the  teeth. 

ODON'TIC,  adj.  [oJa;,  Gr.  a  tooth.]  Belonging  to  the 
teeth.  Cole. 

ODON'TICS,  f.  Remedies  for  the  tooth-ache. 


ODON'TITES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bupleurum-,  Eu¬ 
phrasia,  and  Lychnis-. 

ODONTOGNA'THUS.  See  Ophidium. 
ODONTOI'DE,  /.’  [from  the  Gr.  w^a;,  a  tooth,  and 
£i5o?,  a  lhape.]  In  anatomy,  the  procefs  of  the  fecond  ver¬ 
tebra,  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  a  tooth. 

ODONTOLI'THOS,  /!  [from  the  Gr.  oJa?,  a  tooth, 
and  Aifio;,  a  ftone.]  The  ftony  concretion  that  grows  on 
the  teeth. 

ODONTOPHY'IA,  f.  [Greek.]  The  breeding  of  the 
teeth. 

ODONTOTRIM'MA,/  [Greek.]  A  medicine  to  rub 
the  teeth.  Ajh. 

O'DOR.  See  Odour. 

OD'OR AMENT,  f.  [odoramentum,  Lat.]  A  perfume; 
any  ftrong  feent. — To  thefe  you  may  add  odor  aments,  per¬ 
fumes,  and  fuffumigations.  Burton's  Anat.  of  Aid. 
ODORA'TA,  f.  in  botany.’  See  Scandix. 

OD'OR  ATE,  adj.  [odoratus,  Lat.  od.orato,  Ital .]  Scented; 
having  a  ftrong  feent,  whether  fetid  or  fragrant. — -Smell¬ 
ing  is  with  a  communication  of  the  breath,  or  vapour  of 
the  objeft  odorate.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hift. — Some  oriental  kind 
of  liguftrum,  producing  a  fweet  and  odorate  bufti  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Sir  T.  Brown's  Alifcell. 

ODOR  A'TION,  j\  The  aCt  or  fenfe  of  fuelling.  Bailey. 
ODORIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  odor,  a  fmelJ, 
and  fero,  to  bring.]  Giving  feent;  ufually,  fweet  of  feent; 
fragrant ;  perfumed. — Smelling  bodies  fend  forth  effluvias 
of  fleams,  without  fenfibiy  wafting.  A  grain  of  rnufk  will 
fend  forth  odoriferous  particles  for  fcores  of  years,  with¬ 
out  its  being  fpent.  Locke. 

Gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  difpenfe 
Native  perfumes,  and  whifper  whence  they  ftole 
Thefe  balmy  fpoils. .  Milton's  P.  L. 

ODORIF'EROUSNESS,  /.  Sweetnefs  of  feent ;  fra¬ 
grance. 

O'DOROUS,  adj.  [ odorus ,  Lat.  odoren.v,  old  French-] 
Milton  has  once  placed  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllabie 
of  this  word;  which,  Mr.  Nares  fays,  is  a  licence  found 
only  in  this  paflage,  and,  if  the  etymology  were  confidered, 
would  be  accounted  right.  But  this  accentuation  is  not 
peculiarto  Milton.]  Fragrant;  perfumed;  fweet  of  (cent. — 
The  hills,  and  dales,  that  plants  odorous  bare.  Tran)',  of  Ma¬ 
rino  by  T.  R.  167  5. — We  fmell,  becaufe  parts  of  the  odorous 
body  touch  the  nerves  of  our  noftrils.  Chei/nc's  Phil.  Priu. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  mod  odorous  fmell, 

But  her  fweet  odour  did  them  all  excel.  Spenjer. 

The  bright  confummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes.  Aliltons  P.  L. 

ODOVA'RA,  a  feaport-town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon:  120  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Meaco. 

O'DOUR,  f.  [odor,  Lat.  odeur,  Fr.]  Scent,  whether 
good  or  bad.— Democritus,  when  he  laya-dying,  fent  for 
loaves  of  new  bread,  which,  having  opened  and  poured  a 
little  wine  into  them,  he  kept  liimfelf  alive  with  the  odour 
till  a  certain  feaft  was  paft.  Bacon. — Infulions  in  air,  for  lo 
we  may  call  odours,  have  the  fame  diverfities  with  infufions 
in  water;  in  that  the  feveral  odours  which  are  in  one  flower 
or  other  body,  iflue  at  feveral  times,  fome-  earlier,  fome 
later.  Bacon. 

Where  filver  riv’lets  play  thro’  flow’ry  meads, 

And  woodbines  give  their  fweets,  and  limes  their  (hades, 
Biack  kennels’  abfent  odours  (lie  regrets, 

And  flops  her  nofe  at  beds  *of  violets.  Young. 

Fragrance;  perfume;  fweet  feent. — The  Levites  burned 
the  holy  incenfe  in  fuch  quantities,  as  refrelhed  the  whole 
multitude  with  its  odours,  and  filled  all  the  region  about 
them  with  perfume.  Addifon. 

Me  feem’d  I  fmelt  a  garden  of  fweet  flow’rs, 

That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around, 

For  damfels  fit  to  deck  their  lovers’  bow’rs.  Spenfsr. 
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O'DRAU,  or  O'der,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Troppau,  near  the  Oder :  thirty-two  miles  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Tefchen,  and  feventeen  fouth  of  Troppau. 
Lat.  49.  35.  N.  Ion.  17.  59.  E. 

ODROU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  : 
twenty-three  miles  weft  of  Indelavoy. 

O'DYCK,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of 
Utrecht:  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Utrecht. 

CE.  This  combination  of  vowels  does  not  properly 
belong  to  our  language,  nor  is  ever  found  but  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  not  yet  wholly  conformed 
to  our  manner  of  writing.  See  Economy,  &c.  vol.  vi. 

OE,  a  (mail  ifland  of  Denmark,  fituated  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Laland.  Lat.  54.  58.  N.  Ion.  11.31.  E. 

CEB'ARES,  a  groom  of  Darius  fon  of  Hyftafpes.  He 
■was  the  caufe  that  his  mafter  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Perfia,  by  his  artifice  in  making  his  horfe  neigh  firft. 
Herodotus. 

CEB'SFELD,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  Aller,  late  belonging  to  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Hefl’e  Homburg  :  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Mag¬ 
deburg,  and  thirty  north-eaft  of  Brunfwick. 

CECOLAMPA'DIUS,  called  in  his  own  country 
IIaukschein  (John),  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  the 
German  reformers,  was  born  at  Winfperg,  a  village  in 
Franconia,  in  the  year  1482.  He  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  fome  learned  profeftion  ;  and  was,  when  he  had 
made  confiderable  progrefs  in  grammar-learning,  fent  to 
the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philofophy  when  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
his  parents  fent  him  to  Bologna  in  Italy,  with  a  view  to 
his  ftudying  the  law  under  the  celebrated  profeffors  of 
jurifprudence  for  whom  that  univerfity  was  in  high  re¬ 
putation.  After  the  end  of  fix  months  he  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  ftudying 
the  law  as  a  profeftion,  and  applied  himfelf  to  theology. 
Ilis  objedft  was  very  different  from  the  ufual  courfe  pur¬ 
ified  at  that  period  ;  inftead  of  aiming  at  the  glory  of  ex¬ 
celling  as  a  difputant  in  the  public  exercifes  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  his  chief  ambition  was  to  (lore  his  mind  w  ith  va¬ 
luable  and  ufeful  knowledge.  When  he  had  finifhed  the 
ufual  academical  ftudies,  he  -quitted  the  univerfity;  and, 
having  received  prieft’s  orders,  he  entered  upon  a  living 
at  Winfperg,,  his  native  place,  which  had  been  endowed 
by  his  father.  Pie  had  not  officiated  many  weeks,  when 
a  diffidence  in  his  own  talents  and  qualifications  led  him 
to  obtain  leave  to  go  to  Stutgard  for  further  improvement, 
where  he  attended  the  1  eft u res  of  the  learned  Reuchlin, 
and  perfefted  himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew'  languages. 
After  this  he  returned  to  his  benefice,  and  was  diltin- 
guifhed  by  the  great  zeal  and  diligence  wfith  which  he  per¬ 
formed  the  feveral  duties  attached  to  the  paftoral  office. 
During  the  refidence  of  CEcolampadius  at  the  univerfity 
of  Heidelberg,  he  had  contradfed  an  intimacy  with  Wolf¬ 
gang  Capito,  who  was  now  fettled  at  Bafil,  and  who  ob¬ 
tained  for  his  friend  an  invitation  from  the  bifhop  of  Bafil 
to  become  a  preacher  in  that  city  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival, 
the  prelate  appointed  him  to  the  duties  of  the  principal 
church.  This  was  in  the  year  1515  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  w'hen  QEcolampadius  was  about  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  At  this  period  Erafmus 
came  to  Bafil  to  print  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  in  which  work  he  was  aftifted  by  CEcolampadius, 
>vho,  in  a  ftiort  time,  was  invited  to  fettle  at  Augfburg, 
where  he  preached  in  the  great  church;  but,  finding  a 
itrong  leaning  towards  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
and  not  having  courage  to  rifk  the  confequences  of  fuch 
a  change  in  his  opinions,  he  entered  the  monartery  of 
Alton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augfburg,  to  avoid  being 
queftioned  on  the  fubjedl.  His  friends  greatly  difap- 
proved  of  this  ftep,  urged  him  to  quit  the  monaftery,  and 
a  regard  to  his  private  fafety  led  him,  at  length,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  their  folicitations.  He  had  already  given  his 
private  opinions  in  favour  of  the  reformers,  and  had,  by 
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his  publications,  particularly  one  On  Confeffion,  given  a 
ftrong  handle  to  his  enemies,  of  whom  John  Glaffio,  a 
Francifcan,  and  chaplain  to  Charles  V.  projected  the  de- 
fign  of  taking  him  into  cuftody,  and  holding  him  up  as 
an  example  of  fignal  punifhment;  he  had,  however,  in¬ 
formation  of  their  defign  three  days  before  it  was  to  be 
put  into  execution,  and  by  this  he  was  enabled  to  retire 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

Having  arrived  in  fafety  at  Bafil  in  1522,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  tranflation  into  Latin  of  St.  Chryfoilom’s 
Commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Genefis.  He  was  almort: 
immediately  appointed  profeffor  of  divinity  by  the  fenate, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  nominated  minifter  of  St. 
Martin’s  parifh.  Thefe  inftances  of  preferment  he  re- 
fufed  to  accept,  but  upon  the  exprefs  conditions  that  he 
fhould  be  at  perfeft:  liberty  to  teach  whatever  was  clearly 
warranted,  according  to  bis  own  opinions,  by  the  facred 
Scriptures,  and  that  he  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  retain 
fuch  popifti  ceremonies  as  he  confidered  to  be  ufelefs.  He 
now  felt  his  mind  at  liberty,  and  openly  preached  againft 
the  leading  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  very  crowded  auditories,  who  readily  embraced 
the  fentiments  of  the  reformers.  One  of  the  firft  altera¬ 
tions  which  he  introduced,  under  the  fanftfion  of  public 
authority,  was  that  of  adopting  the  vulgar  tongue  at  the 
baptifm  of  infants.  Afterwards  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs 
was  abolifhed,  and  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
ordered  to  be  adminiftered  in  both  kinds.  Our  reformer 
went  (fill  further,  and  held  up  to  contempt,  as  fuperfti- 
tious  ceremonies,  the  ufe  of  holy  water,  confecrated 
palms,  tapers,  &c.  While  the  reformation  was  taking 
deep  root  at  Bafil,  thedifpute  took  place  between  Luther 
and  Zuingle  concerning  the  manner  of  Chrift’s  prefence 
in  the  eucharift  :  in  this  controverfy  CEcolampadius  em¬ 
barked  oh  the  fide  of  Zuingle,  and  in  1525  publifhed  a 
Latin  treatife  in  defence  of  his  opinion,  entitled  De 
Vero  Intelleftu  Verborum  Domini,  Hoc  (ft  corpus  rncum ,” 
which  was  pronounced  by  the  learned  Erafmus  to  be 
drawn  up  with  fo  much  (kill  and  ingenuity,  that  even  the 
eleft  were  in  danger  of  being  feduced  by  it.  In  the  year 
1527,  the  reformers  having  been  challenged  by  the  catho¬ 
lics  to  a  public  difpute  at  Baden,  CEcolampadius  entered 
the  lifts  againft  Eckins,  on  the  fubjeftts  of  tranfubftantia- 
tion,  &c.  After  the  difcufiions  were  ended,  the  Swifs  who 
were  prefent  formed  themfelves  into  two  parties,  of  which 
one  awarded  the  vifttory  to  Eckius,  and  the  other  to  CEco- 
lampadius ;  and  even  the  deputies  from  Bafil,  where  GEco- 
lampadius  was  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  were  divided 
upon  the  fubjeft.  That  the  peace  of  the  republic  might 
not  be  difturbed  by  the  contefts  of  their  refpecfive  parti- 
fans  for  fuperiority,  the  fennte  very  judicioufly  and  wifely 
palled  a  law,  confirming  both  to  the  catholics  and  the  re¬ 
formed  the  equal  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty. 

In  1528  our  reformer  married;  and,  having  completed 
the  reformation  of  the  church  at  Bafil,  he  was  called  to 
Ulm,  where,  in  conjuntlion  with  Martin  Bucer  and 
others,  he  eftablilhed  the  church  of  that  city  upon  the 
fame  plan  of  doftrine  and  difcipline  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  reformed  Swifs  churches.  In  1531,  while 
he  was  diligently  employed  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office 
as  minifter  of  the  church  of  Bafil,  and  zealoufty  ferving 
the  interefts  of  the  reformed  religion  by  his  advice  and 
writings,  he  was  attacked  by  the  plague,  to  which  he  fell 
a  facrifice  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  To  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  charafter,  both  Catholics  and  Proteftants 
have  borne  ample  teftimony  ;  and  of  his  talents  and  learn¬ 
ing  his  works  afford  fufficient  evidence  ;  thefe,  which  are 
numerous,  confift  of  Annotations  and  Commentaries  on 
the  books  of  Genefis,  Job,  and  the  Pfalms,  and  upon  the 
Prophecies,  alfo  on  feveral  books  of  the  New  Teftamenr. 
He  tranflated  into  Latin  various  pieces  of  the  fathers  ; 
wrote  numerous  controverfial  treatifes ;  and,  after  his 
death,  an  interefting  volume  of  Letters  between  him  and 
Zuingle  w'as  publifhed  at  Bafil  in  1536.  Gen.  Blog. 

CECONOM'ICALLY,  adv.  In  an  ceconomical  wav. _ 
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The  obje&s  of  a  financier  are,  to  fecurean  ample  revenue  ; 
to  impofe  it  with  judgment  and  equality ;  to  employ  it 
(economically.  Burhe. 

CECONOM'ICS,  f.  Management  of  houfehold  affairs. 
— A  prince’s  leaving  his  bulinefs  wholly  to  his  minilters, 
is  as  dangerous  an  errour  in  politicks,  as  a  mailer’s  com¬ 
mitting  all  to  his  fervant  is  in  cecouomichs.  L'EJlrange. 

CECUMEN'ICAL,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  01  zufievn,  the 
whole  world.]  General  ;  refpeCling  the  w’hole  habitable 
world. — This  Nicene  council  was  not  received  as  an  occu- 
menicaf  council  in  any  of  the  eaftern  patriarchates,  except¬ 
ing  only  that  of  Conftantinople.  Stillingfleet. — We  mull 
not  make  a  computation  of  the  catholick  church  from 
that  part  of  it  which  was  within  the  compafs  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  though  called  (ecumenical .  Lejlie. 

GECUME'NIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  commentator  upon 
the  Scriptures,  whofe  time  is  uncertain,  but  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fiouritfied  in  the  tenth  century.  Cave 
places  him  under  the  year  990,  and  Lardner  a  little  ear¬ 
lier.  Montfaucon  informs  us,  on  the  tellimony  of  a  ma- 
nufcript  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  that  he  was 
bifhop  of  Trica  in  Theffaly;  and  nothing  more  is  known 
refpeCling  his  perfonal  hiftory.  He  w'as  the  author  of 
“  Commentaries  ttpon  the  ACls  of  the  Apollles,  the  four¬ 
teen  Epiflles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  (even  Catholic  Epiftles,” 
which  contain  a  concife  and  perfpicuous  illuftration  of 
thofe  parts  of  the,  New-Tellament  writings.  Befides  his 
ow  n  remarks  and  notes,  they  confill  of  a  compilation  of 
the  notes  and  obfervations  of  Chryfoflom,  Cyril  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ifidore  of  Pelufium,  Theo- 
doret,  Photius,  and  others.  Le  Long  fays,  that  he  alfo, 
wrote  a  Commentary  upon  the  four  Gofpels,  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers;  but  it  is 
no  longer  extant.  The  works  of  CEcumenius  were  lirft 
publilhed  in  Greek  at  Verona,  in  1532,  folio;  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1631,  in  2  vols.  folio;  the 
Latin  verlion  being  that  of  John  Hentenius,  which  was 
publilhed  feparately  at  Antwerp,  in  1 545.  To  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  the  Paris  edition  is  added  the  Commen¬ 
tary  of  Arethas  upon  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Cave's 
Hijl.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  l.e  Long's  Bill.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  Lardner's 
Cred.  ch.  162. 

OE'DA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  fifty  miles  weft 
of  Yezd.  Lat.  52.  25.  N.  Ion.  11.10.  E. 

OE'DA.  See  Benin,  vol.  ii. 

CED'EMA,  f.  [Gr.  from  oi^w,  to  fwell.]  A  tumour. 
It  is  now,  and  commonly  by  furgeons,  confined  to  a  white 
foft  infenfible  tumour,  proceeding  from  cold  and  aqueous 
humours,  fuch  as  happen  to  hydropic  conftitutions. 
Quincy. 

CEDEMAT'IC,  or  CEdem'atous,  adj.  Pertainingto  an 
oedema.  Swelled. — It  is  primarily  generated  out  of  the 
effufion  of  melancholick  blood,  or  lecondarily  out  of  the 
dregs  and  remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  cedemaiick  tu¬ 
mour.  Harvey. — The  great  difcharge  of  matter,  and  the 
extremity  of  pain,  wafted  her;  cedematous  fwellings  arofe 
in  her  legs,  and  (lie  languifhed  and  died.  Wifeman. 

CE'DENBURG.  See  F.denburg,  vol.  vi. 

CE'DER  (George  Chriltian),  an  eminent  botanift,  was 
born  at  Anfpach  in  1728.  In  liis  younger  days  he  vifited 
England,  and  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Englifh 
language.  He  ftudied  medicine  at  Go-ttingen  under  Hal¬ 
ler  ;  and,  while  a  ftudent  there,  tranllated  all  the  Englilh 
treatifes  for  an  edition  of  Dr.  Mead’s  u>orks,  which  was 
publilhed  by  Haller  in  two  oftavo  volumes,  in  1748.  In 
the  next  year  he  took  his  degree  as  doftor  of  medicine,  and 
on  that  occafion  wrote  a  thefis,  which  Haller  calls  “  Dofta 
Dilfertatio  de  derivatione  et  revulfione  per  vense  feCtio- 
nem.”  In  1752  he  went  to  Denmark,  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Haller,  and  became  a  profeflor  of  botany.  In 
1754  he  made  a  tour  into  foreign  countries,  and  paid  a  vilit 
to  the  principal  botanical  gardens.  In  the  lame  year  he 
began  his  travels  through  Norway,  and  feveral  of  the 
Danifh  provinces,  and  continued  them  to  the  year  1760. 
In  the  courfe  of  that  time,  befides  attending  to  botanical 
obje&s,  he  collected  a  great  deal  of  ftatiftical  and  agricul¬ 


tural  knowledge;  and  in  1769  wrote  an  eflay  on  the  quef- 
tion,  “  How  liberty  and  property  could  be  procured  to 
the  peafantry  in  countries  where  they  are  wanting.” 
This  production,  with  the  additions  printed  two  years 
after,  which  he  conlidered  as  his  belt  work,  contained 
truths  never  before  fpoken  in  Denmark  in  fo  bold  and 
open  a  manner.  In  1769  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Norwegian  Society  of  Sciences  and  Agriculture  ;  and  in 
1770  was  releafed  from  his  botanical  orfice,  with  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  king  required  his  fervices  in  another  de¬ 
partment.  His  firft  appointment  was  to  fuperintend  the 
experiments  made  on  inoculating  the  difeafe  among  the 
horned  cattle,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  the  German 
Mufasum  for  the  months  of  May  and  June  1776.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  agricultural  college  in  Hol- 
llein.  On  the  change  of  miniftry,  wdiich  took  .place  foon 
after,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  count  Struenfee,  and 
became  a  counfellor  of  finance,  a  deputy  in  the  college 
of  finance,  and  a  director  of  the  Norwegian  chamber. 
But  thefe  important  offices  he  held  only  about  half  a 
year,  in  confequence  of  Struenfee’s  fall ;  after  which  he 
w'as  removed  from  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  year  1773, 
appointed  to  be  bailiff  of  Oldenburg,  a  place  which  he 
retained  even  after  the  ceffion  of  the  duchy.  At  Copen¬ 
hagen  he  had  often  conpeived  the  idea  of  an  improved 
widow’s  fund;  but,  as  he  could  not  carry  his  plan  into 
execution  in  that  city,  he  formed  a  fimilar  eftabiiih- 
ment,  firft  at  Hamburgh  and  then  at  Oldenburgh.  His 
laft  occupation  was  the  fuperintendance  of  a  general  mca - 
lurement  and  furvey  of  the  duchy,  which  he  began,  but 
did  not  live  to  finilh.  He  died  in  January  1791.  Some 
years  before  his  death  he  was  ennobled.  His  principal 
works,  befides  thofe  above  mentioned,  were,  1.  Flora  Da- 
nica,  feu  leones  Plantarum  quae  in  regnis  Dania;,Norvegise, 
&c.  fponte  crefcunt.  Fafciculus  i.-ix.  cum  indicibus  lin¬ 
gua  Danica,  Germanica,  et  Latina,  evulgatis  ;  1763-1770, 
fob  Each  faciculus  contains  lixty  plants,  and  three  fafei- 
culi  form  a  volume.  Plaving  completed  3  vols.  contain¬ 
ing  540  plates,  as  we  have  feen  that  he  reiigned  the  bota¬ 
nical  chairin  that  year,  the  continuation  of  the  work  was 
entrufted  to  Otto  Frederic  Muller,  and  afterwards  to  Vahl- 
and  it  now  forms  a  valuable  collection,  to  which  we  are 
conftantly  indebted  in  the  botanical  department  of  this 
w'ork.  2.  Elementa  Botanicas,  Pars  I.  1764.  Pars  II.  1766. 
3.  Nomenclator  Botanicus,  inferviens  Florae  Danica;,  1769. 
Svo.  4.  Enumeratio  Plantarum  Flora  Danicae,  fponte 
nafeentium  in  Regnis  Daniae  et  Norvagias,  Ducatu  Slef- 
vici  et  Holfatiae,  1770,  8vo.  Thefe  works  were  all  pub¬ 
lilhed  at  Copenhagen.  Gen.  Biog. 

CEDE'RA,  j.  [lo  named  by  Linnaeus  in  memory  of  the 
fubjeCt  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  fegregata^  natural 
order  of  compolitse  oppofitifoliae,  (corymbifera,  Julj.j 
Generic  characters  —  Calyx:  common,  many-flowered, 
fquarrole,  of  feveral  lanceolate  leaves,  longer  than  the 
flower;  the  lower  ones  larger,  containing  numerous  par¬ 
tial  calyxes  of  many  chaffy  lanceolate  leaves,  the  length 
of  the  florets.  Corolla  :  common,  radiated,  of  many  par¬ 
tial  flowers,  which  are  alfo  radiated  though  placed  in  the 
common  dilk.  Florets  of  each  partial  diik  perfeCI,  fun- 
nel-fltaped,  five-cleft,  ereft ;  thofe  of  the  ray  female,  li- 
gulate,  lanceolate,  the  length  of  the  common  calyx. 
Stamina :  (in  the  perfeCt  florets)  filaments  five,  very  fliort ; 
anthera  in  a  cylindrical  tube.  Piftillum:  (in  the  perfeCt 
florets)  germen  oblong;  ftyle  thread-fliaped ;  ftigmas  two, 
thread-fhaped,  obtufe  ;  in  the  female  florets  the  ftigma 
is  longer.  Pericarpium  :  none,  except  the  unchanged  ca¬ 
lyx.  Seeds:  oblong,  crowned  with  many  feales  ;  pointed 
and  fhorter  in  the  perfeCI  florets.  Receptacle  :  common 
and  partial,  fcaly ;  the  feales  of  the  latter  linear,  deci¬ 
duous. — Effential  Char  after.  Partial,  calyx  many-flow-' 
ered ;  floi-ts  tubular,  perfeCI,  with  one  or  two  female, 
ligulate ;  receptacle  chaffy;  down  of  feveral  feales.  There 
are  three  fpecies  ;  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1.  CEdera  prolifera:.  leaves  lanceolate,  oppofite,  ciliate, 
fmooth  on  both  Tides.  Stem  flirubby,  compound,  with 
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afcending  branches,  covered  below. with  fears  from  fallen 
leaves,  above  with  green  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  feflile,  narrow,  acute,  channelled. 

2.  CEdera  aliena  :  leaves  linear,  tomentofe  underneath. 
This  plant  has  the  appearance  of  Stashelina  or  Gnapha- 
lium,  with  the  flowers  of  Calendula  ;  and  its  genus  is  yet 
doubtful.  It  is  an  underlhrub,  not  much  branched, 
white- tomentofe.  Leaves  alternate,  like  thofe  of  rofe- 
mary,  acute,  with  one  or  two  fliarp  teeth  at  the  edge. 
Flowers  terminating,  folitary,  feflile,  the  fize  of  Calen¬ 
dula,  yellow;  anther  pale;  ftyle  faft'ron-coloured,  Hand¬ 
ing  out.  Seeds  woolly,  white,  crowned  with  very  many 
yellow  bridles. 

3.  CEdera  hirta:  leaves  ovate,  entire,  hairy.  See  Dra- 
cAna  and  Lobelia. 

CEDERAU',  or  CE'dern,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Erzgebirg  :  nine  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Chem¬ 
nitz,  and  twenty-fix  weft- fouth- welt  of  Drefden.  Lat. 
50.48.  N.  Ion.  13.  7.  E. 

GiD'JONG  PAN'CA,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Java. 

CED'IPUS,  a  fon  of  Laius  king  of  Thebes  and  Jocafta. 
As  being  defeended  from  Venus  by  his  father’s  fide,  CEdi- 
pus  was  born  to  be  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  and  the  ca¬ 
lamities  which  Juno  could  inflift  upon  the  pofterity  of  the 
goddefs  of  beauty.  Laius,  thejather  of  CEdipus,  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  oracle,  as  foon  as  he  married  Jocafta,  that 
he  muft  perilh  by  the  hands  of  his  fon.  Such  dreadful 
intelligence  awakened  his  fears  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  oracle,  he  refolved  never  to  approach  Jo¬ 
cafta;  but  his  folemn  refolutions  were  violated  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication.  The  queen  became  pregnant ;  and  Laius, 
llill  intent  to  flop  the  evil,  ordered  his  wife  to  deftroy  her 
child  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world.  The  mother  had 
not  the  courage  to  obey;  yet  ihe  gave  the  child,  as  foon 
as  born,  to  one  of  her  domeftics,  with  orders  to  expofe 
him  on  the  mountains.  The  fervant  bored  the  feet  of 
the  child,  and  fufpended  him  by  the  heels  to  a  tree  on 
Mount  Cithasron,  where  he  was  found  by  one  of  the  (hep- 
herds  of  Polybus  king  of  Corinth.  The  fiiepherd  car¬ 
ried  him  home  ;  and  Peribcea,  the  wife  of  Polybus,  who 
had  no  children,  educated  him  with  maternal  tendernefs. 
The  accomplifliments  of  the  infant,  who  was  named  CEdi¬ 
pus,  on  account  of  the  fwelling  of  his  feet,  (oihv,  a  fwell- 
ing,  feet,)  foon  became  the  admiration  of  the  age. 

His  companions  envied  his  ftrength  and  his  add  refs;  and 
one  of  them,  to  mortify  his  riling  ambition,  told  him  he 
was  an  illegitimate  child.  This  raifed  his  doubts  ;  he 
alked  Peribcea;  who,  out  of  tendernefs,  told  him  that  his 
lufpicions  were  ill-founded.  Not  (atisfied  with  this,  he 
went  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  there  told 
not  to  return  home  ;  for,  if  he  did,  he  muft  necefl’arily  be 
the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  the  hulband  of  his  mother. 
This  anfwer  of  the  oracle  terrified  him  ;  he  knew  no  home 
but  the  houfe  of  Polybus ;  therefore  he  refolved  not  to 
return  to  Corinth,  where  fuch  calamities  apparently  at¬ 
tended  him.  He  travelled  towards  Phocis ;  and,  in  his 
journey,  met  in  a  narrow  road  Laius,  on  a  chariot,  with 
his  arm-bearer.  Laius  haughtily  ordered  CEdipus  to  make 
way  for  him.  CEdipus  refufed  ;  and  a  conteft  enlued,  in 
which  Laius  and  his  arm-bearer  were  both  killed.  As 
CEdipus  was  ignorant  of  the  quality  and  of  the  rank  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  killed,  he  continued  his  journey,  and 
was  attracted  to  Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the  Sphynx.  This 
terrible  monfter,  whom  Juno  had  fent  to  lay  w'alte  the 
country,  reforted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and 
devoured  all  thofe  who  attempted  to  explain,  without  luc- 
cefs,  the  enigmas  which  he  propofed.  The  calamity  was 
now  become  an  object  of  public  concern  ;  and,  as  the  fuc- 
cefsful  explanation  of  an  enigma  would  end  in  the  death 
ol  the  fphynx,  Creon,  who,  at  the  death  of  Laius,  had 
afcended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  promifed  his  crown  and 
Jocafta  to  him  who  fucceeded  in  the  attempt.  The  enigma 
propofed  was  this  :  “  What  animal  in  the  morning  walks 
upon  four  feet,  at  noon  upon  two,  and  in  the  evening 
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upon  three  ?*’  This  was  left  for  CEdipus  to  explain.  He 
came  to  the  monfter,  and  faid,  that  “  Man,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  life,  walks  upon  his  hands  and  his  feet  ;  when  he 
has  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  he  walks  upon  his  two 
legs;  and,  in  the  evening,  he  fupports  his  old  age  with  the 
afiiftance  of  a  ftaff.”  The  monfter,  mortified  at  the  true 
explanation,  dallied  his  hpad  againft  a  rock,  and  perilhed. 

CEdipus  afcended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married 
Jocafta,  by  whom  he  had  two  Ions,  Polynices  and  Eteocles, 
and  two  daughters,  Ifmena  and  Antigone.  Some  years 
after,  the  Theban  territories  were  vilited  with  a  plague  ; 
and  the  oracle  declared  that  it  fliould  ceafe  only  when  the 
murderer  of  king  Laius  was  banilhed  from  Boeotia.  As 
the  death  of  Laius  had  never  been  examined,  and  thecir- 
cumftances  that  attended  it  never  known,  this  anfwer  of 
the  oracle  was  of  the  greateft  concern  to  the  Thebans ; 
but  CEdipus,  the  friend  of  his  people,  refolved  to  over¬ 
come  every  difficulty  by  the  molt  exaft  enquiries.  His 
refearches  w?re  fuccefsful ;  and  he  was  foon  proved  to  be 
the  murderer  of  his  father.  The  melancholy  difeovery 
was  rendered  the  more  alarming,  when  CEdipus  confidered, 
that  he  had  not  only  murdered  his  father,  but  that  he  had 
committed  inceft  with  his  mother.  In  the  excefs  of  his 
grief  he  put  out  his  eyes,  as  unworthy  to  fee  the  light,  and 
banilhed  himfelf  from  Thebes,  or,  as  fome  fay,  was  ba¬ 
nilhed  by  his  own  fons.  He  retired  towards  Attica,  led 
by  his  daughter  Antigone,  and  came  near  Colonos,  where 
there  was  a  grove  facred  to  the  Furies.  He  remembered 
that  he  was  doomed  by  the  oracle  to  die  in  liich  a  place, 
and  to  become  the  fource  of  profperity  to  the  country  in 
which  his  bones  were  buried.  A  meflenger  upon  this 
was  fent  to  Thefeus,  king  of  the  country,  to  inform  him 
of  the  refolution  of  CEdipus.  When  Thefeus  arrived, 
CEdipus  acquainted  him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  that  the 
gods  had  called  him  to  die  in  the  place  where  he  flood; 
and  to  Ihow  the  truth  of  this,  he  walked  himfelf,  without 
the  afiiftance  of  a  guide,  to  the  fpot  where  he  muft  expire. 
Immediately  the  earth  opened,  and  CEdipus  difappeared. 
Jocafta  put  an  end  to  her  days  by  ftrangling  herfelf. 
Their  fons  were  diltinguilhed  by  the  inveteracy  of  their 
mutual  hatred,  and  its  tragical  efteCts.  The  death  of 
CEdipus  is  placed  by  chronologifts  about  1228  B.C. 

OEDMAN'NIA,  f.  [fo  called  byThunbergin  honour 
of  his  countryman,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Oedmanu,  author  of 
various  treatifes  relating  to  natural  hiltory,  publifhed 
in  Swedifii,  in  the  Stockholm  TranfaCtions.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadelohia,  order  decandria, 
natural  order  papilionaceae,  Linn,  (leguminofae,  Jufj.') 
Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior,  of  one 
leaf,  bell-fhaped,  tapering  at  the  bale,  fmooth  and  even, 
two-lipped  ;  upper  lip  large!!,  deeply  cloven  ;  lower  Am¬ 
ple,  awl-fliaped,  taper-pointed.  Corolla:  papilionaceous, 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  ftandard  large,  (talked,  el¬ 
liptical  ;  heart-lhaped  at  the  bafe  5  notched,  with  a  fmall 
point  at  the  tip  ;  concave,  fmooth.  Wings  (talked,  half¬ 
heart- lhaped,  oblong,  obtufe,  undivided,  half  the  breadth 
of  the  ftandard,  but  of  the  fame  length  ;  keel  of  two- 
ftalked,  half-lieart-lhaped,  acute,  boat-like,  petals,  the 
length  of  the  wings.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  all  united 
into  a  comprefied  tube,  feparate  and  curved  at  the  top,  the 
length  of  the  corolla ;  antherm  oblong.  Piltillum  :  germen 
fuperior,  linear-lanceolate;  Ityle  thread-lhaped,  curved, 
rather  longer  than  the  (tamens  ;  ftigma  Ample.  Pericar- 
pium  :  legume  elliptical,  fmooth. —  Effential  Churatler. 
Calyx  two-lipped,  upper  lip  cloven,  lower  briltle-lhaped ; 
corolla  papilionaceous  ;  petals  (talked  ;  legume  elliptical. 

Oedmannia  lancea,  a  lingle  fpecies.  (Stockh.  Tranf. 
for  1800.)  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Item 
is  about  a  foot  high;  rather  herbaceous  than  Ihrubby ;  af¬ 
cending,  Ample,  round,  brown,  leafy,  quite  fmooth. 
Leaves  alternate,  feflile,  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  numerous,  rather  crowded,  and 
nearly  ereCt;  thefir  bafe  tapering;  their  point  acute. 
Flowers  at  the  &»p  of  the  Hera,  axillary,  folitary,  (talked, 
fcarcely  projecting  beyond  the  leaves;  their  fize  is  about 
4  that 
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that  of  a  lupine.  This  genus  ranges  next  after  Borbonia, 
with  which  it  altogether  accords  in  habit ;  and  the  plant 
is  very  likely  to  be  confounded  in  our  collections  amongft 
Borbonia;  or  Lipariae. 

OEG'WA,  or  Agna,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  between  Cape  Coaft:  and  Elmina;  fituated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Artus,  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  railing  itfelf 
by  a  gentle  afcent  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  defended 
by  rocks,  againft  which  the  waves  beat  with  the  utmolt 
violence  ;  the  noife  of  which  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance ; 
or,  as  others  fay,  entirely  commanded  by  the  cannon  of 
Elmina.  Oegwa  is  laid  by  Barbot  to  contain  about  500 
houfes,  disjoined  by  narrow  crooked  ftreets ;  and  from 
the  fea  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre.  Des 
Marchais  reduces  the  number  of  houfes  to  200,  in  the 
centre  of  which  Hands  a  large  fquare  building,  the  repo- 
fitory  of  their  gold-duft  and  other  commodities.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  earth  and  clay,  but  convenient  and 
well-furnilhed.  No  part  of  the  coaft  is  better  provided 
with  articles  of  fubfiftence,  which  are  brought  from  the 
adjacent  cantons,  and  fold  in  public  markets.  Every 
thing  is  bought  and  fold  with  gold-duft,  which  is  the 
ftandard  of  all  other  commodities,  and  brought  hither  in 
great  abundance  from  all  quarters  of  Fetu,  Abrambo, 
Alftento,  and  Mandingo.  Next  to  gold,  the  chief  com¬ 
merce  of  the  place  confifts  in  the  fale  of  fifli,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  caught  on  the  coaft;  in  which  opera¬ 
tion  the  inhabitants  are  very  fkilful.  The  natives,  though 
brave  and  warlike,  are  very  induftrious  in  time  of  peace, 
employing  their  whole  time  in  catching  fifli ,  or  cultivating 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Every  day  in  the  week,  except 
Wednefday,  which  is  their  labbath,  they  employ  in  their 
feveral  occupations.  Their  canoes  weather  ftorms  which 
would  endanger  the  largefi:  flipping;  and  the  negroes  are 
dextrous  in  availing  themfelves  of  thofe  leafons  which 
oblige  others  to  difcontinue  their  labours,  by  throwing 
their  fifliing-lines  with  the  fame  fuccefs  in  tempeftuous  as 
in  calm  weather.  Ency.  Brit. 

OE'I,  a  river  of  China,  which  runs  into  the  grand 
canal  at  Li-tchin  in  Chan-tong. 

OE'I,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Chen -ft  : 
630  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pekin.  Lat.-  33.  48.  N.  Ion.  105. 
39  E. 

OE'I,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chang- 
tong:  thirty-two  miles  eaft:  of  Tein-tcheou. 

OEI'LIAD,  f.  [from  ocil,  Fr.  the  eye.]  Glance;  wink; 
token  of  the  eye  : 

She  gave  oeiliads  and  mod:  fpeaking  looks 

To  noble  Edmund.  Shakef pears' s  E.  Lear. 

OELAMPANG',  a  town  on  the  eaft:  coaft  of  the  ifland 
oF  Java.  Lat.  8.  S. 

OE'LAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Swe¬ 
den,  direftly  oppofite  Calmar,  about  feventy  miles  in 
length,  and  fix  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  the  north 
and  foutli  parts.  In  the  former  are  feveral  fine  forefts,  and 
a  great  many  ftone-quarries  ;  but  in  the  latter  the  ground 
is  more  level,  and  fit  both  for  tillage  and  paiture.  The 
ifland  in  general  yields  plenty  of  butter,  honey,  wax,  and 
nuts.  The  Oeland  horfes,  or  kleppers  as  they  are  called, 
are  fmall,  but  ftrongand  full  of  mettle.  The  king’s  foreft: 
extends  over  the  whole  ifland.  Here  are  alfo  numbers  of 
deer,  of  feveral  kinds,  with  hares  and  wild  boars.  Both 
parts  of  the  ifland  abound  in  alum-mines.  The  Oeland 
fand-ftein,  or  freeftone,  comes  from  this  ifland,  which  is 
much  harder  than  that  of  Gottland  ;  and  alfo  black  mar¬ 
ble  or  touch-ftone.  The  fea- weed  is  ufed  here  for  manure. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  exceed  7000  fouls,  have 
various  occupations;  being  employed  in  agriculture, 
working  in  the  quarries,  cutting  ftones,  burning  lime,  fifh- 
iug,  and  navigation.  The  failors  belonging  to  the  crown 
are  generally  quartered  in  this  ifland.  The  four  provoft- 
fhips  into  which  Oeland  is  divided,  are  in  the  diocefe  of 
•Calmar.  Lat.  56.  45.  N.  Ion.  16.  20.  E. 

OE'LAND,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Lymfiord 
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Gulf,  about  five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  and  & 
half  broad.  It  contains  three  or  four  villages,  Lat.  57. 

4.  N.  Ion.  9.  36.  E. 

CEL'LINGEN,  or  Ellingen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  with  a  fine  citadel  belonging  to 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  the  ufual  reftdence  of  the 
provincial  commander.  It  is  four  miles  north  of  Weif- 
femburg,  and  twenty  fouth-eaft  of  Anfpach.  Lat.  48. 
39.  N.  Ton.  10.  55. 

OEL'PE,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg:  four 
miles  foutli  of  Wipperfurt. 

OEL'S,  a  city  of  Silefia,  and  capital  of  a  principality 
fo  called.  In  this  town  is  a  refidentiary  palace  of  the 
prince,  with  two  Lutheran  parochial  churches,  a  free- 
lchool,  and  a  popifli  church.  In  the  year  1359,  a  great 
part  of  this  place  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  In  1634,  it  was 
burnt  by  the  imperialifts  ;  and,  in  1730,  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  again  demolifhed  by  fire.  The  principality  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  Poland,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  principalities  of  Oppeln,  Brieg,  and  Breflau,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  principality  of  Wohlau.  The  foil  is  fandy, 
and  not  very  fertile.  It  is  fourteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft 
of  Breflau,  and  twenty-two  north  of  Brieg.  Lat.  51. 10.  N. 
Ion.  1 7.  28.  E. 

OEL'SCHNITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Munch-' 
berg. 

OEL'SCHNITZ  (Unter),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Culmbach  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bay¬ 
reuth. 

OEL'SEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate  of 
Meilien  :  fix  miles  north-eaft:  of  Launftein. 

CENAN'THE,  f.  [a  name  adopted  by  old  authors, 
which  occurs  in  Theopbraftus  and  Diofcorides,  flgnifying 
the  flower  of  the  vine,  derived  from  the  Gr.  oinj,  vine,  and. 
avQo;,  flower.  Tournefort  applied  it  to  the  prefent  genus, 
becaufe,  lie  fays,  it  bloflbms  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
vine,  and  becaufe  its  flowers  reminded  him  of  the  fmell 
and  colour  of -the  flowers  of  that  plant.]  Water-Drop- 
v/ort  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
digynia,  natural  order  of  umbellatas,  or  umbelliferae. 
Generic  charafters — Calyx  :  umbel,  univerfal  with  fewer 
rays ;  partial  heaped  with  very  many  rays,  but  very  fnort, 
infomuch  that  there  are  often  none.  Univerfal  involucre 
many-leaved,  Ample,  fliorter  than  the  umbel ;  partial 
many-leaved,  fmall.  Proper  perianthium  five-toothed, 
awl-fliaped,  permanent.  Corolla:  univerfal  difform, 
rayed  ;  florets  of  the  ray  abortive.  Proper  of  the  difk 
hermaphrodite,  with  five  inflex-cordate  almoft-equal  pe¬ 
tals.  Proper  of  the  ray  male,  with  five  very  large  une¬ 
qual  inflex-bifid  petals..  Stamina  :  filaments  five,.fimp!e  ; 
antherae  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior;  ftyles  two, 
awl-fliaped,  permanent ;  ftigmas  blunt.  Pericarpium  : 
none  ;  fruit  fubovate,  crowned  with  the  perianthium  and 
piftil,  bipartiJe.  Seeds  two,  fubovate,  on  one  fide  convex 
and  ftriated,  on  the  other  flat,  toothed  at  the  top.  The 
perianthium  is  more  manifeft  in  this  genu's  than  in  other 
umbellate  plants. — Effential  Character.  Florets  difform, 
in  the  difk  feffile,  barren  ;  fruit  crowned  with  the  calyx 
and  piftil. 

1.  Oenanthe  fiftulofa,  or  common  water-dropwort : 
ftoloniferous,  ftem-leaves  pinnate,  filiform,  fiftular.  Roots 
tuberous.  According  to  Haller,  they  are  diffufed  widely 
in  the  water  and  mud,  where  they  have  fometimes  bun¬ 
dles  of  fibres  hanging  to  them  ;  in  gardens  they  are  little 
bulbs.  Pollich  fays,  there  are  long  (lender  round  fibres, 
coming  out  in  whorls  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Item, 
which  flay  it  in  the  water;  and  that  there  are  alfo  long 
jointed  round  runners,  creeping  tranfverfely  along  the 
water.  Stem  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  or  even  two 
feet,  in  height,  rufliy,  upright,  ftriated,  fmooth,  green  or 
glaucous,  except  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  red;  hollow 
within:  runners  fimilar,  proftrate,  and  creeping  far  and 
wide]  Peduncles  of  the  umbels  very  thick  and  flaort 
the  umbel  has  from  two  to  feven  or  eight  rays,  not  very 
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diftar.t  from  each  other.  Umbellets  roundifh,  clofe,  con¬ 
vex.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  the  firft  umbel  is  trifid,  the 
reft  multifid,  infomuch  that,  when  the  fumnler  is  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  plant  might  be  fuppofed  different  from  the 
vernal  one.  General  involucre  either  wholly  wanting 
or  of  one  leaf,  but  faid  fometimes  to  have  five  leaves:  the 
partial  involucre  confifts  of  feveral  leaves,  or  perhaps  ra¬ 
ther  of  one  leaf  divided  into  three,  five,  or  even  ten,  (hort 
lanceolate  fegments.  Petals  white,  in  the  ray  larger,  un¬ 
equal;  in  the  difkfmaller,  regular, (lightly  bifid.  Stamens 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  corollets,  and  giving  the 
umbellets  a  feathery  appearance:  the  umbellets,  when 
in  fruit,  are  globular,  and  hifpid  all  over  with  the  fpread- 
ing  ftyles.  Fruit  inverfely  pyramidal,  fubpentagonal, 
grooved,  alternate  grooves  thicker;  ventral  part  flat; 
outer  integument  fungous,  thick. 

The  finell  of  the  plant  is  unpleafant,  and  the  tafte  hot 
and  naufeous,  as  in  many  of  the  umbellate  plants.  The 
root  is  faid  to  be  poifonous  ;  to  have  killed  a  dog  within 
three  days  ;  and  that,  out  of  feventeen  Corfican  foldiers 
who  had  eaten  it,  three  died,  the  reft  being  cured  by  eme¬ 
tics.  Linnaeus  affirms  that  kine  and  horfes  refute  it, 
though  on  experiment  it  did  not  appear  to  be  noxious  to 
the  former.  Schreber  informs  us  that  it  is  left  untouched 
by  cattle  ;  and  that  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  us.  The 
feed  is  (lightly  aromatic.  So  little  were  deleterious  ef¬ 
fects  fufpe&ed  in  this  plant,  that  it  was  recommended 
formerly,  in  common  with  many  umbellate  plants,  as  a 
diuretic,  and  good  in  the  ftoneand  gravel :  but  Linnaeus’s 
is  a  good  general  rule,  that  aquatics  of  this  natural  order, 
if  notabfolutely  poifonous,  are  at  leatf  to  be  diftrufted.  It 
is  a  native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  ponds,  ditches,  by 
river-fides,  in  wet  meadows  and  marflies  ;  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

2.  Oenanthe  peucedanifolia,  or  fulphur  wort-leaved 
water-dropwort :  all  the  leaves  linear,  root-leaves  bi- 
pinnate,  ftem-leaves  pinnate,  univerfal  involucre  none, 
tubers  of  tjie  root  ovate  fefiile.  The  root  of  this,  which 
has  been  confidered  as  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  cylindric-ovate  white  fefllle  tubers,  col¬ 
lected  into  a  bunch,  each  terminating  in  a  white  fibre  at 
the  bafe.  Stem  '  upright,  about  eighteen  inches  high; 
bright  green,  except  at  the  bafe,  where  it  is  red,  iinooth, 
grooved,  dichotomous,  jointed.  Leaves  alternate,  flieath- 
ing,  triangular,  four  or  five  inches  long  and  three  inches 
wide  ;  the  lower  bipinnate,  the  upper  (imply  pinnate, 
with  all  the  fegments  linear-lanceolate  quite  entire,  on 
the  uppermoft  leaves  longer  and  direfted  to  one  fide  ;  all 
bright  green  and  fmooth. 

Dr.  Withering,  who  confiders  this  only  as  a  variety  of 
the  preceding,  fays  that  in  the  plants  which  he  got  in  the 
Ille  of  Wight,  and  which  correfpond  with  Pollich’s 
figure,  the  leaflets  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  whereas 
in  the  preceding  they  are  rarely  more  than  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  bulbs  of  the  roots 
feetn  to  vary  their  fituation  as  the  plant  grows  in  more 
or  lefs  water,  in  a  thin  or  a  (tiff  mud,  or  in  a  garden-foil ; 
fo  that  their  being  placed  in  a  bundle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ftem,  or  on  the  fibres  of  the  roots  at  a  greater  or  lefs 
diftance,  are  circumftances  too  variable  to  eftablifh  a 
character.  Pollich  obferved  it  in  the  Palatinate,  about 
Lauteren  every-where  in  moilt  meadows,  behind  Sene- 
bach  in  driermeadows,and  aboutCufel;  floweringin  June. 
Haller  and  de  Sauflure  found  it  in  Swiflerland.  Dodo- 
nseus  fays  it  is  common  in  brooks,  ditches,  and  marfhes  ; 
and  that  it  will  flourilh  in  gardens  even  where  it  is  not 
very  moift  ;  but  that  it  is  then  (mailer  and  (horter.  Par- 
kinfon  remarks  that  it  flowers  and  feeds  earlier  than  the 
other  ;  and  indeed  that  this  is  ufually  pall  before  the 
greater  fort  is  in  flower.  Dr.  Plot  obferved  it  in  the 
ditches  about  Medley  and  Binfey-common,  and  almoft 
every-where  about  Oxford  ;  Blackftone  on  Wandfworth- 
common,  Harefield-river,  and  Ham-abbey,  Eflex  ;  and 
the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ills  be- 
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yond  Ifley,  and  on  peat-bogs  under  Headington  Wick 
copfe. 

3.  Oenanthe  crocata,  or  hemlock  water-dropwort : 
all  the  leaves  many-cleft,  blunt,  nearly  equal.  This 
fpecies  commonly  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  with 
ftrong  jointed  (talks,  which,  being  broken,  emit  a  yei- 
lowiili  fetid  juice.  The  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thole 
of  common  hemlock,  but  of  a  lighter  green  colour. 
The  roots  divide  into  four  or  five  larger  taper  ones, 
which,  w’hen  feparated,  have  fome  refembiance  to  parfnips, 
for  which  fome  ignorant  perfons  have  boiled  them.  It  is 
a  native  of  (everal  parts  of  Europe,  principally  Holland, 
France,  and  England,  on  the  banks  of  large  ditches,  ri¬ 
vers,  and  lakes :  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Thameis  both 
above  and  below  London  ;  by  the  fide  of  Lewilham-river, 
beyond  the  water- works  ;  in  marftiy  meadows  between 
South  End  and  Sydenham  ;  in  Norwood  plentifully  ;  be¬ 
tween  Loompit-hill  and  Lewiiham  ;  near  Dulwich  Col¬ 
lege  ;  in  the  Hie  of  Dogs  the  ditches.are  covered  with  it. 
In  ditches  about  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland,  where  it  is 
called  dead-tongue;  between  Biftiop’s  Auckland  and 
Wollingham,  and  near  Stockton  ;  Bent  Bogs,  near  Man- 
chelter  race-ground;  pear  Buys-water  in  Oxfordlhire; 
near  Dartford  in  Kent;  near  Bath  and  Bridgewater  in 
Somerfetffiire  ;  in  Wales  :  and  Mr.  Ray  fays  that  it  grows 
abundantly,  not  only  in  our  northern  counties,  but  in 
Surrey,  Sufiex,  &c.  in  the  fouth.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

Gerard,  from  Lobel,  (ays  that  “  this  plant  has  a 
naughty  favour,  a  ltrong  and  grievous  finell,  a  hot  biting 
tafte,  being  full  of  a  juice,  at  firft  milky,  but  afterwards 
turningyellow.  It  much  refembleth  hemlock  in  property 
and  qualities  :  for,  being  eaten  in  fallads,  it  did  well  nigh 
poifon  thofe  who  ate  of  it,  making  them  giddy,  waxing 
very  pale,  daggering  and  reeling  like  drunken  men.” 
Johnfon  adds  :  “  Pernitious  and  not  excufable  is  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  fome  of  our  time  (1633),  that  have  bought 
and  (as  one  may  probably  conjecture)  ufed  the  roots  of 
this  plant  initead  of  thofe  of  peonie  ;  and  I  know  they 
are  dayly,  by  the  ignorant  women  in  Cheape-fide,  fold  to 
people  more  ignorant  than  themfelves,  by  the  name  of 
water- lavage.”  Ray,  in  his  Hiftory  (1686),  (peaks  doubt¬ 
fully  of  the  malignity  of  hemlock  water-dropwort,  and 
leaves  it  to  farther  examination  ;  but  in  the  third  edition 
of  the  Synopfis  (1724.),  it  is  faid,  that  no  doubt  remains  of 
the  poifonous  quality  of  thefe  roots  ;  and  reference  is 
made  to  the  German  Ephemerides,  and  the  Obfervations 
of  Stalp.  vander  Wiel.  Dr.  Withering  fays  the  whole. of 
this  plant  is  poifonous  ;  and  Dr.  Pulteney  remarks,  that 
the  root  is  the  mod  virulent  of  all  the  vegetable  poifons 
that  Great  Britain  produces.  Many  inftances  of  its  fa¬ 
tal  effeCls  are  recorded,  wherein  it  has  been  eaten  for  wa- 
ter:par(nips,  or  celery,  which  laft  it  refembles  in  its 
leaves.  Mr.  Lightfoot  relates,  that  he  had  heard  the  late 
Mr.  Ehret,  the  botanic  painter,  fay,  that  while  he  was 
drawing  this  plant,  the  fmell  rendered  him  fo  giddy, 
that  he  was  feveral  times  obliged  to  quit  the  room,  and 
walk  out  in  the  fre(h  air  to  recover  himfelf ;  but  that, 
having  opened  the  door  and  windows  of  the  room,  the 
free  air  enabled  him  to  finifh  his  work.  Mr.  Lightfoot 
adds,  that  he  has  feen  a  large  fpoonful  of  the  juice  of 
this  plant  given  to  a  dog,  which  made  him  very  tick, 
and  ftupid,  but  in  about  an  hour  he  recovered  ;  and 
that  he  has  feen  a  goat  eat  it  with  impunity:  (heep  alfo 
are  faid  to  eat  it ;  kine  and  horfes  to  refufe  it. 

An  infufion'of  the  leaves,  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  the 
juice  of  the  root,  taken  every  morning,  eftefted  a  cure 
in  a  very  obftinate  cutaneous  dileafe,  but  not  without 
occafioning  very  great  difturbances  in  the  conftitution. 
The  country-people  in  Weftmoreland  apply  a  poultice  of 
the  herb  to  the  ulcer  which  forms  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
cleft  of  the  hoof  in  horned  catttle,  and  is  called  the  foul. 
It  may  be  fafely  ufed  externally;  but  internally  it  fliould 
be  taken  with  caution,  as  is  evident  from  the  accounts 
5  M.  given 
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given  above,  and  others  recited  by  Mr.  Howell,  and  Mr. 
William  Watfon,in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  The 
former  of  thefe  gentlemen  fays,  that  two  French  prifoners 
at  Pembroke  died  by  eating  the  rpot ;  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  call  it  Jive-fingered  root ;  and  that  it  is  much  ufed 
there  in  cataplafms  for  the  fellon,  or  word:  kind  of  whit¬ 
low.  In  N°  238  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  a  cafe  is  related  of 
eight  young  lads  near  Clonmel  in  Ireland,  where  this 
plant  is  called  tahow,  miftaking  its  roots  for  the  water- 
parfnip:  five  of  them  died.  Dr.  Allen,  in  his  Synopfis 
Medicinas,  mentions  an  inftance  of  four  children,  who 
ate  of  thefe  roots,  but,  by  proper  care,  did  well:  and  ano¬ 
ther,  of  a  pig’s  dying  in  convullions,  from  eating  forne  of 
thefe  roots,  which  it  had  grubbed  up.  Mr.  Miller  in¬ 
formed  fir  William  Watfon  that  a  whole  family  were  poi- 
foned  with  this  plant  at  Batlerfea.  The  method  of  cure 
is,  to  empty  the  flomach  and  inteftines  asfoon  as  poffible, 
and  then  to  caufe  the  patient  to  fwallow  large  quantities 
of  oleaginous  fluids.  This  is  attended  with  difficulty, 
becaufe  the  jaws  are,  as  it  were,  locked  together  by  the 
violence  of  the  fpafm. 

The  more  caution  is  neceffary  refpefiling  this  plant,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  not  uncommon  in  fome  places  ;  its  appearance 
and  fmell  refemble  fmallage  or  celery,  and  the  roots  have 
not  any  flavour  difagreeable  enough  to  deter  perfons  from 
eating  them.  Lobel  is  the  firft  who  has  given  a  fmall 
figure  and  a  tolerable  defcription  of  this  plant.  Dodo- 
nreus’s  figure  is  execrably  bad,  and  is  copied  by  Gerard 
and  Parkinfon.  The  figures  of  John  Bauhin,  Matthiolus, 
and  Morifon,  give  us  fcarcely  any  other  idea  of  the  plant, 
than  that  it  is  an  umbelliferous  one,  with  roots  divided 
like  thole  of  afphodel.  Morifon’s  is  the  belt.  Jacquin 
has  given  a  good  coloured  figure  of  it ;  and  it  cannot  be 
iniftaken  from  the  plate  engraved  by  Mynde  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  Ehret’s,  which  accompanies  Mr.  YVatfon’s  difi'er- 
tation  on  this  plant  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xliv.  anno 
1746.  and  from  which  the  parts  exhibited  on  the  annexed 
Platfe  are  copied.  A  large  piece  of  the  root  is  fhown  at 
fig.  1.  b,  a  branch  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk 
where  the  leaves  are  the  largeff.  c,  a  top-branch  with  the 
umbels  of  flowers,  d,  the  flower  of  its  natural  lize.  e,  the 
fame  reverfed.  f,  the  flower  d  magnified,  g,  the  fame  re¬ 
versed.  /(,  rudiments  of  the  fruit  after  the  decay  of  the 
flower,  i,  the  fame  magnified.  And,  by  way  of  compan¬ 
ion,  we  have  alfo  exhibited  two  leaves  which  bear  lome 
refemblance  to  the  above,  and  for  which  it  might  be  mif- 
taken  :  viz.  k,  a  leaf  of  celery;  andi,  a  leaf  of  parfley. 

■4.  Oenanthe  prolifera,  or  proliferous  water- drop  wort : 
marginal  pedunclesof  the  umbels  longer,  branched,  male. 
Root  perennial,  confiding  of  feveral  tubers,  which  are 
round,  narrowing  to  each  end,  long,  of  a  dirty  brown  on 
the  outfide,  white  within.  The  whole  plant  is  lmooth. 
Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  upright, 
little  branched,  green,  angular-ftriated.  Native  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

5.  Oenanthe  globulofa,  or  globular-headed  water-drop- 
wort  :  fruits  globular.  Stem  a  foot  high  or  more,  branched, 
angular  at  the  bafe,  and  often  purple.  The  firft  root- 
leaves  ternate  or  quinate,  with  fome  of  the  leaflets  lan¬ 
ceolate,  others  wedge-fliaped,  entire,  bifid  or  three-lobed, 
veined,  very  fmooth  ;  the  next  and  low-er  ftem-leaves  are 
lanceolate,  bipinnate,  the  pinnules  and  leaflets  oppofite, 
lanceolate,  bifid  or  trifid,  acuminate.  The  fruit  i$_ 
larger  than  a  coriander.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of 
the  next  fpecies  than  any  other ;  but  it  is  eafily  ciifcin- 
guilhed  from  that  by  the  whole  leaves  being  lanceolate, 
not  triangular,  and  the  Item  being  lefs  branched.  Native 
of  Portugal.  Cultivated  in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  is 
biennial,  and  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

6.  Oenanthe  pimpinelloides,  or  parfley  water-dropwort: 
root-leaflets  wedge-fhaped  cloven,  thofe  of  the  Item  en¬ 
tire  linear,  very  long,  Ample.  Roots  cylindric,  cluttered 
fibrous,  with  bulbs  or  tubers  hanging  upon  long  pedun¬ 
cles.  Steins  only  a  hand  or  half  a  foot  in  height,  angular. 
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Root-leaves  like  thofe  of  parfley,  but  thicker,  bipinnate, 
broad,  with  wedge-form  gafhed  divided  leaflets  ;  (tern- 
leaves  lefs  compound,  fcarcely  bipinnate  ;  with  linear, 
channelled,  very-long,  leaflets.  Corollas  white,  little 
rayed.  . 

Relhan  fays  that  the  Item  is  from  two  to  three  feet  high . 
Villars  remarks  that  the  leaves  vary  much  ;  thofe  under 
water  being  wide,  thick,  bipinnate,  and  rounded;  the 
others  ftraight,  much  narrower  and  longer:  umbels  foli- 
tary,  on  ftraight  Items,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Native  of 
the  fouthern  part  of  Europe  and  England,  in  marfhes, 
efpecially  near  the  coaft,  as  at  Quaplod  in  Lincolnfliire, 
near  Spalding  ;  Hinton  Moor,  in  Cambridgelhire  ;  Bul- 
van-Fen,  Ell'ex;  near  Mortlake ;  between  Sydenham  and 
South  End. 

7.  Oenanthe  inebrians  :  pinnas  of  the  lower  leaves 
ovate,  of  the  upper  linear,  petioles  angular.  8.  Oenantho 
tenuifolia :  leaves  bipinnate,  pinnas  linear,  the  upper 
ones  undivided.  9.  Oenanthe  ferulacea:  leaves  fuper- 
decompound,  pinnules  awl-fliaped  grooved.  10.  Oenan¬ 
the  interrupta  :  leaves  interruptedly  bipinnate,  fegments 
gafh-ferrate.  11.  Oenanthe  exaltata  :  Items  ftriated,  feeds 
turbinate  ftriated.  All  thefe  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  naturally  grow 
in  moift  places  ; their  feeds  therefore  ftiould  be  town 
upon  a  moift  foil  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe.  The 
firft,  fecond,  and  fixth,  forts  will  do  very  well  in  the 
common  ground  ;  but  the  third  requires  mud  to  grow 
in  to  any  purpoie.  See  Seseli,  Sis.on,  Sium,  and  Tha- 

LICTRUM. 

CENA'RIA,  f.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  allies 
prepared  from  the  leaves,  tendrils,  and  young  ftalks,  of 
the  vine.  ’  They  were  accounted  highly  diuretic. 

CENISTE'RIA,  f.  Sacrifices  held  by  the  youth  of 
Athens,  before  the  firft  time  of  cutting  the  hair,  and  {ha¬ 
ving  the  beard.  The  etymology  of  the  word,  which  comes 
from  the  Gr.  awo;,  wine,  (hows  that  the  matter  here  of¬ 
fered  was-wine.  Thefe facrifices  were  offered  to  Hercules; 
and  the  quantity  to  be  offered  was.  regulated  by  law. 

CFNOMAN'TIA,  /,  [Greek.]  A  fpecies  of  ancient  di- 
vination-by  wine,  which  was  done  by  making  conjectures 
from  the  colour,  motion,  noife,  and  other  accidents,  of  the 
wine  of  libations. 

GENQM'AUS,  a  fon  of  Mars  by  Sterope  the  daughter 
of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pifia  in  Elis,  and  father  of  Hip- 
podamia.  See  that  article,  vol.  x. 

CENOM'AUS,  a  Greek  philofopher  and  orator  in  the 
fecond  century,  is  commonly  claffed,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  under  the  Cynic  fed.  He  was  a  native 
of  Gadara,  and  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  the  emoeror 
Adrian.  He  wrote  a  treatife  to  expofe  the  frauds  and  inv- 
poftures  of  oracles,  which  was  very  ably  executed,  and 
with  a  degree  of  freedom  which  a  Chriftian  would  not  be 
permitted  to  ufe.  He  alfo  wTote  another  treatife,  to  cen- 
fure  the  degeneracy  of  the  later  cynics  ;  and  Suidasaf- 
cribes  to  him  works  On  Government,  and  the  Philofophy 
of  Homer,  as  well  as  Lives  of  Crates,  Diogenes,  and  other 
cynic  phiiofophers.  None  of  his  pieces,  however,  have 
reached  our  times;  but  large  fragments  of  his  book 
again  ft  oracles  are  preferved  in -the  fifth  and  fixth  books 
of  Eufebius’s  Praip.  Evangel.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grtec.  vol.  ii, 
Enfield's  Hijl.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

GENO'NE,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter  of  the 
river  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia.  As  (lie  had  received  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  (lie  foretold  to  Paris,  whom  Ihe  married  be¬ 
fore  he  was  difcovered  to  be  the  Ion  of  Priam,  that  his 
voyage  into  Greece  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fe- 
rious  confequences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  country  ; 
and  that  he  lhould  have  recourfe  to  her  medicinal  know¬ 
ledge  at  the  hour  of  death.  All  thefe  predictions  were 
fulfilled  ;  and  Paris,  when  he  had  received  the  fatal  wound, 
ordered  his  body  to  be  carried  to  CEnone,  in  hopes  of 
being  cured  by  her  afliftance.  He  expired  as  he  came 
into  her  pretence;  and  CEnone  was  fo  ftruck  at  the  fight 
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of  his  dead  body,  that  (he  bathed  it  with- her  tears,  and 
ftabbed  herfelf  to  the  heart.  She  was  mother  of  Cory- 
thus  by  Paris;  and  this  fon  perilhed  by  the  hand  of  his 
father,  when  he  attempted,  at  the  inftigation  of  CEnone, 
to  perfuade  him  to  withdraw  his  affedtion  from  Helen. 
Ovid  dc  Rem.  Amor.  v.  457. 

CENO'PLIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Rhamnus. 

CENOP'OLIST,  f  [from  the  Gr.  oivov,  wine,  and  TroTify, 
to  fell.]  A  vintner,  one  that  fells  wine.  Baileij. 

CENOP'TzE,  J'.  [from  the  Greek  oivov,  wine,  and 
vt xro<;,  how  much.]  The  officers  who  prefided  over  and 
regulated  public  entertainments  at  Athens.  They  regu¬ 
lated  the  number  of  cups  each  was  to  drink,  and  took 
care  that  none  drank  too  much  or  too  little. 

CENOTHE'RA,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  oivo?,  wine,  and  9-o^oc, 
fearching  or  catching ;  a  name,  as  we  learn  from  Theo- 
phraftus,  bellowed  upon  the  plant,  on  account  of  its  root 
having  caught  the  perfume  of  wine  from  being  dried  ;  but 
whether  our  CEnothera  be  the  fame  as  that  of  Theo- 
phraftus  is  very  uncertain.]  Tree-Primrose;  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  odtandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  calycanthemae,  (onagrae,  Jnjf.)  Generic  cha- 
raifers — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  fuperior,  deci¬ 
duous  :  tube  cylindrical,  ereft,  long,  deciduous;  border 
four-cleft;  the  fegments  oblong,  acute,  bent  down. 
Corolla  :  petals  four,  obcordate,  flat,  inferted  into  the 
interltices  of  the  calyx,  and  the  fame  length  with  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  calyx.  Stamina :  filaments  eight,  awl- 
iliaped,  curved  inwards,  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  fliorter  than  the  corolla.  Antheras  oblong,  in¬ 
cumbent.  Piltillum :  germ  cylindrical,  inferior;  llyle 
filiform  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  four-cleft,  thick, 
blunt,  reflex.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  cylindrical,  four- 
cornered,  four-celled,  four-valved,  with  contrary  parti¬ 
tions.  Seeds  very  many,  angular,  naked  ;  receptacle  co¬ 
lumnar,  free,  four-cornered  :  with  the  angles  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  margin  of  the  partitions. — EJJential  Charafler. 
Calyx  four-cleft;  petals  four;  capfule  cylindrical,  infe¬ 
rior  ;  feeds  naked.  There  are  eleven  lpecies. 

1.  Oenothera  biennis,  or  broad-leaved  treerprimrofe  : 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate  flat,  Item  muricated  fubvillofe. 
Root  fufiform,  fibrous,  yellowifh  on  the  outfide,  white 
within,  biennial.  From  this,  the  flrft  year,  arife  many 
obtufe  leaves,  which  fpread  flat  on  the  ground.  From 
among  thefe,  tire  fecond  year,  the  Hems  come  out,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  upright,  of  a  pale-green  colour,  the 
thicknefs  of  a  finger,  not  hollow,  but  pithy,  angular, 
flightly  pubefcent  and  rugged,  tinged  with  purple,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  bottom,  branched  alternately  altnoft 
from  the  ground.  Root-leaves  run  down  into  a  three- 
flded  petiole  an  inch  in  length.  Stem-leaves  feffile,  bright 
lightiih  green,  pubelcent  on  both  tides,  waved  a  little 
about  the  edge,  and  having  a  few'  fmall  teeth  near  the 
bale  ;  they  are  from  five  toleven  incheain length  and  two 
inches  in  breadth,  having  a  confiderable  midrib  running 
the  whole  length,  very  wide  and  tinged  with  purple  to¬ 
wards  the  bale,  at  the  back  very  prominent  with  white 
nerves  fpringing  from  it,  and  curved  towards  the  point. 
The  flowers  are  produced  all  along  the  (talks  on  axillary 
branches,  and  in  a  terminating  (pike  :  they  are  folitary, 
each  being  feparated  by  a  leaflet  or  bradte,  wider  in  pro¬ 
portion  at  the  bafe  than  the  proper  leaves,  and  drawn 
more  to  a  point,  diminifliing  gradually  towards  the  top 
of  the  lpike  till  they  become  linear,  fcarcely  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  a  line  in  breadth.  Scopoli  remarks,  that 
there  are  four  oblong  yellow  tubercles  growing  to  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx;  corolia  bright-yellow,  from  an  inch 
and  half  to  near  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  flowers 
xtfually  open  between  fix  and  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
whence  this  plant  is  called  evening  or  night  primrofe. 
The  mode  of  their  expanding  is  curious  :  the  petals  are 
held  together  at  top  by  the  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  calyx, 
the  fegments  of  which  firft  feparate  at  bottom  and  dif- 
cover  the  corolla,  a  long  time  before  it  acquires  fufficient 
expanfive  force  to  unhook  the  calyx  at  top  ;  when  it  has 
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accompliflied  this,  it  expands  very  fad,  almoft  inftanfa- 
neoufly  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  makes  a  (lop,  taking 
a  little  time  to  fpread  out  quite  flat:  it  may  be  half  an 
hour  from  the  firft  burfting  of  the  calyx  at  bottom  to  the 
final  expanfion  of  the  corolla;  which  commonly  becomes 
flaccid  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  day,  fooner  or  later  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  heat  or  coolnefs  of  the  weather.  The  up- 
permoft  flowers  come  out  firft  in  June;  the  ftalk  keeps 
continually  advancing  in  height ;  and  there  is  a  conftant 
fucceffion  of  flowers  till  late  in  autumn.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America  ;  and  was  firft  fent  from  Virginia  to 
Padua  in  1619.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1629,  as  appears 
from  Parkinfon.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  tree-primrole. 
It  is  now  become  a  denizen  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe; 
and  is  very  common  in  gardens  with  us.  The  roots  are 
eaten  in  fome  countries  in  the  fpring. 

а.  Oenothera  grandiflora,  or  great-flowered  tree-prim¬ 
rofe  :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  ftamens  declined,  ftem 
flirubby.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  as  well  as  the  prece¬ 
ding  and  feveral  of  the  other  fpecies;  but  the  Item  is 
more  flirubby.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America, 
but  was  not  known  here  till  it  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Fothergill  in  1778.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

3.  Oenothera  parviflora,  or  fmall -flowered  tree-prim¬ 
rofe:  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  flat,  ftem  even  fubvillofe. 
The  apex  of  the  fruit  is  crowned  with  an  eight-cleft  mar¬ 
gin,  not  four-cleft,  as  in  the  firft  fpecies,  which  it  very 
much  refembies.  Stalks  red,  fet  with  rough  protube¬ 
rances.  It  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  firft;  the  leaves 
are  narrower,  and  the  flowers  are  fmaller.  Native  of  North 
America,  and  biennial,  as  that  is;  flowering  from  June  to 
Auguft.  Native  alfo  of  Japan,  according  to  Thunberg. 
According  to  the  Kew  Catalogue,  it  was  introduced  in 
1775  by  John  earl  of  Bute. 

(3.  O.  glabra.  This  differs  from  the  firft  in  having 
fliorter  ftalks,  narrower  leaves,  and  fmaller  flowers  ;  from 
the  fecond,  in  having  linooth  ftalks,  of  a  pale  green 
colour'. 

4.  Oenothera  muricata,  or  muricated  tree-primrofe  : 
leaves  lanceolate  flat,  ftem  purple  muricated.  This  re¬ 
fembies  O.  parviflora,  but  the  mouth  of  the  fruit  is  not 
eight-cleft.  The  ftem  has  red  dots  fcattered  over  it.  The 
corolla  is  only  half  the  fize,  and  paler,  with  the  petals 
emarginate  but  not  bifid.  Stamens  equal  to  the  corolla 
or  longer,  never  fliorter.  Native  of  Canada. 

5.  Oenothera  longifiora,  or  long-flowered  tree-primrofe: 
leaves  toothletted,  Items  Ample  hairy,  petals  diftant  two- 
lobed.  Stems  ufually  five,  fpringing  out  below  the  root- 
leaves,  quite  Ample,  afcending,  rough-haired,  green  with 
long  fpreading  white  hairs.  Flowers  axillary  from  the 
upper  leaves,  with  the  germ  and  calyx  hairy;  petals  yel¬ 
low,  obcordate  two-lobed,  the  fame  fize  with  the  common 
fort  or  larger,  diftant  at  the  lides,  turning  reddiffi  the  fe¬ 
cond  day.  Fruit  like  that  of  biennis,  but  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  at  bottom,  with  the  mouth  converging  and  lefs 
rugged.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  luxuriant  fpecimens 
exceed  five  feet  in  height,  that  the  flowers  are  uncom¬ 
monly  large  and  fltovvy,  and  continue  blowing  from  July 
to  Odlober.  Native  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

б.  Oenothera  molliffima,  or  foft  tree-primrofe  :  leaves 
lanceolate  waved,  pubefcent,  very  foft.  This  has  a  flirubby 
ftalk,  more  than  two  feet  high,  hairy.  Flowers  axillary, 
like  the  other  forts  ;  at  firft  pale-yellow,  but  as  they  de¬ 
cay  changing  to  an  orange  colour,  fmaller  than  thole  of 
O.  biennis.  This  is  alio  a  biennial  plant,  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  cultivated  before  1732  in  the  El- 
tham  garden,  belonging  to  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  being 
railed  there  from  the  feed  of  fpecimens  fent  from  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Odlober. 

7.  Oenothera  rofea,or  rofe-flowered  tree-primrofe:  leaves 
ovate  toothed,  lower  ones  lyrate,  capfules  club-lhaped. 
This  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height.  Its  role-coloured 
flowers  expand  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  are  pro. 
duced  during  moft  of  the  fummer  months.  Of  the  eleven 
fpecies,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  this  only  and  the  next  have  red 
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or  purple  flowers;  the  reft:  are  yellow.  He  obferves  alfo, 
that  this  is  fcarcely  entitled  to  the  diftindtion  of  a  peren¬ 
nial.  Native  of  Peru. 

S.  Oenothera  purpurea,  or  purple  tree-primrofe  :  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  glaucous,  quite  entire;  capfules  feflile; 
ftigma  dark-purple.  This  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  glaucous 
appearance  of  the  foliage,  the  purple  hue  of  its  corolla, 
and  the  dark  colour  of  its  ftigma..  It  is  about  two  feet 
high,  and  produces  abundance  of  fine  purple  flower?  in 
July  and  Auguft,  open,  like  thole  of  the  preceding,  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  feeds  ripen  in  September.  This  plant 
is  not  in  the  Hortus  Keweniis ;  but  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Donn’s  Cambridge  Catalogue,  that  it  was  introduced 
from  the  weftern  coaft  of  North  America  in  1791.  It  is 
an  annual,  and  a  very  ornamental  fpecies.  Mr.  Donn  names 
it  humilis. 

9.  Oenothera  finuata,  or  fcallop-leaved  tree-primrofe: 
leaves  tooth-finuate ;  capfules  prifrnatic.  Stem  Ample, 
round,  a  foot  high,  upright,  nod'dingat  top,  when  young 
hairy,  when  old  fmoothilh.  Flowers  feflile,  hairy  on  the 
calyx  and  germen  ;  petals  yellow,  obcordate,  the  fame 
length  with  the  leaves  of  the  calyx.  It  lieeps  during  the 
night,  with  the  upper  leaves  hollowed.  Native  of  North 
America.  Introduced  in  1770  by  Monf.  Richard. 

10.  Oenothera  fruticofa,  or  lhrubby  tree-primrofe: 
leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed;  capfules  pedicelled, 
acute-angled  ;  raceme  peduncled.  This  is  a  perennial, 
but  altogether  herbaceous,  at  leafl  with  us  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  improperly  named  fruticofa.  The  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  fliowy,  though  they  open  in  the  evening,  remain 
expanded  during  molt  of  the  enfuing  day.  The  flower- 
buds,  germen,  and  ftalk,  are  enlivened  by  a  richnefs  of 
colour,  which  contributes  to  render  this  fpecies  one  of  the 
molt  ornamental  and  definable  of  the  genus.  In  cloudy 
weather  the  common  tree-primrofe  keeps  open  during  the 
w  hole  of  the  day  fubfequent  to  the  evening  of  its  expan- 
fion.  Native  of  Virginia.  It  is  exhibited  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  Engraving,  at  fig.  2. 

11.  Oenothera  pumila,  or  dwarf  tree-primrofe:  leaves 
lanceolate,  blunt,  fmooth,  fubpetioled  ;  Hems  proftrate, 
(afcending;)  capfules  acute-angled.  This  is  diftinguifhed 
from  all  the  fpecies  with  yellow  flowers  by  the  inferiority 
of  its  fize,  in  its  rnoft  luxuriant  ftate  rarely  exceeding  a 
foot  in  height,  and  commonly  far  more  humble.  It  fends 
up  many  flowering-items,  producing  bloilbms  from  April 
to  July;  open  in  the  morning  as  well  as  evening.  The 
(talks  are  rather  afcending  than  proftrate.  Native  of 
North  America.  Cultivated  in  1757  by  Mr.  Miller;  who 
had  the  feeds  from  Monf.  Richard,  the  king  of  France’s 
gardener  at  Trianon. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  Oenothera  known, 
but  not  yet  fufficiently  afcertained.  Two  are  figured  by 
Jacquin  in  his  magnificent  work  entitled  leones  Planta- 
rum  Rariorum  ;  one  by  Mr.  Curtis  :  and  Mr.  Profeffor 
Martyn  railed  another  from  feed  given  him  by  governor 
Philip,  on  his  return  from  his  government  of  New  South 
Wales.  Mr.  Donn  cultivates  lixteen  forts  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Cambridge. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  and  fome  of  the 
other  fpecies  (3,  4,  6,  9.)  are  very  hardy  biennial  plants. 
Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn  ;  when  the  plants  come  tip, 
thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  ;  the  following  autumn, 
tranfplant  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  deligned  to 
flower.  As  the  roots  ftrike  deep  in  the  ground,  care 
fliculd  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  break  them  in  removing. 
They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  lituation  ;  and  will 
flower  even  in  London,  better  than  moll  other  plants.  If 
once  introduced,  and  the  feeds  permitted  to  fcatter,  there 
will  be  a  fupply  of  plants  without  any  care.  2,  5,  7,  8, 
are  more  tender,  and  commonly  confidered  as  green- 
houfeplants  ;  but,  as  they  produce  flowers  and  feeds  in  the 
open  air,  the  plants  are  feldom  preferved.  They  are  all 
proper  for  affording  ornament  and  variety,  either  in  the 
open  ground  or  among  other  potted  plants. 

CENO'TRIA,  a  part  of  Italy  which  was  afterwards 
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called  Lucania.  It  received  this  name  from  CEnotrus  the 
fon  of  Lycaon,  who  fettled  there  with  a  colony  of  Arca¬ 
dians.  The  GEnotrians  afterwards  fpread  themfelves  into 
Umbria,  and  as  far  as  Latium,  and  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  according  to  fome  writers.  The  name  of  (Enotrki 
is  fometimes  applied  to  all  Italy.  That  part  of  Italy  where 
CEnotrus  fettled,  was  before  inhabited  by  the  Aufones. 

CENOTRI'DES,  two  (mail  iftands  in  the  Tufcan  Sea, 
over  againlt  Velia,  a  town  of  Lucania,  called  Pontia  and 
Ij'cia  ;  now  Penza  and  Ischia;  on  the  coaft  of  the  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  or  to  the  weft  of  Naples.  So  called  from 
the  Oenotri,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy. 

OEPA'TA ,  f.  in  botany.  See  Avicennia. 

OE'PEN,  or  Eupen,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  on  the  Weae  ; 
where  they  carry  on  confiderable  manufactures  of  cloth, 
particularly  blue  and  black,  laid  to  be  equal  in  goodnefs 
to  that  made  in  England.  It  is  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

O’ER,  contradfed  from  over.  See  Over. 

His  tears  defac’d  the  furface  of  the  well 
With  circle  after  circle  as  they  fell  ; 

And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 

O’er- run  with  wrinkles,  and  defac’d  with  tears.  Addifon. 

CERE'BRO.  See  Orebro. 

OE'REGR  AND.  See  Ore'grund. 

OE'RI.  See  Aweri,  vol.  ii. 

OE'RL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer  :  ten  miles  north-iveft  of  Venloo. 

OER'NETZ,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia  :  five 
miles  fouth  of  Fahlun. 

CERN'HIELM  (Claudius),  frequently  called  Arrhe¬ 
nius ,  hiftoriographer  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  at 
Linkioping  in  the  year  1627.  Having  been  educateciin 
his  native  place,  he  went  for  farther  improvement  to  the 
academy  atUpfal,  where  he  applied  himfelf  very  diligent¬ 
ly  to  polite  literature,  making  hiftory  the  principal  ob- 
jedl  of  his  purfuit.  Fn  1657  he  was  invited  to  accompany 
count  Oxenftierna  in  a  tour  to  foreign  countries;  and,  on 
his  return  to  Sweden,  he  became  teacher  in  the  academy 
of  Upfal,  and  afterwards  profeffor  of  logic  and  metaphy- 
fics.  In  1668  he  was  chofen  profeffor  of  hiftory  ;  and,  in 
this  lituation,  he  exerted  his  talents  to  throw  light  on  the 
hiftory  of  his  own'  country,  which  till  that  period  had 
been  involved  in  great  obfeurity.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
government  eftablifhed  an  inftitution,  denominated  the 
College  of  Antiquities,  of  which  our  author  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member.  This  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
examine  all  the  ancient  records  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  by 
thefe  means,  he  collected  a  molt  extenlive  fund  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  favourite  objedt  of  his  purfuit.  In  16S7  he 
religned  his  profeflorfhip,  and  was  chofen  librarian  to  the 
academy,  after  having  been  ennobled  by  the  name  of 
CErnhielm.  In  1689  he  was  made  cenfor  librorum  regius; 
and  died  at  Stockholm  in  1695.  The  titles  of  his  w'orks 
are  given  in  the  General  Biography  :  of  thefe  the  princi¬ 
pal  are,  1.  Kiftorite  Suecorutn  Gothorumque  Eccleliafticas 
Libri  iv.  priores.  2.  Vita  Illuft.  Herois  Ponti  de  la  Gavdie. 
3.  Mularum  Upfalienfium  Pietas  in  Carolum  XI.  Regera 
Suecire,  1673.  CErnhielm  had,  previoufly  to  his  deceafe, 
been  appointed  by  the  government  of  his  country  to  draw- 
up  adefeription  of  all  the  towns,  parishes,  churches,  &e. 
in  Sweden,  adapted  to  count  Dahlberg’s  views  of  them  ; 
but  this  w'ork  was  fufpended  by  his  death. 

OERO'E,  or  Aaroe,  a.  (mail  illand  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Little  Belt,  between  Fyen  and  Slefwick,  with  a  town. 
Lat.  55.  16.  N.  Ion.  9.  45.  E. 

OER'TZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Aller  four  miles  weft  of  Zelle. 

OESCII,  or  Oex,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton 
of  Berne  :  nineteen  miles  fouth  of  Friburg. 

CE'SEL,  a  rocky  ifland  of  the  Baltic,  or  Eaft  Sea,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia.  It  is  about  feventy 
miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  and  contains  ten 
parilhes.  It  is  defended  by  the  fortrefles  of  Airenfburg 
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and  Sonneburg.  It  lies  between  lat.  58.  and  59.  N.  and 
between  Ion.  22.  and  24.  E. 

This  place  is  called  in  Efthonic  Rurntfaar,  i.  e.  Crane- 
Ifland  ;  but  by  the  inhabitants  Sarema,  or  The  I  Hand. 
The  temperature  of  .the  air  is  moderate  and  falu'orious  ; 
but  the  foil,  being  in  1110ft  parts  land,  loam,  and  clay, 
is  poor  ;  yet,  after  good  manuring  with  cow-dung  or  fea- 
weed,  and  proper  culture,  it  produces  good  corn,  parti¬ 
cularly  w.heat,  rye,  and  barley.  On  this  ifland  are  many 
beautiful  flowers ;  and  the  ftone-quarries  are  fine,  and 
very  productive.  Many  large  blocks  of  limeltone,  which 
have  been  formed  into  ftatues,  and  flabs  for  table-monu¬ 
ments,  &c.  as  well  as  beautiful  and  rare  ftones,  and  mar¬ 
ble,  have  been  obtained  from  this  ifland.  The  character 
of  the  CEfel  peafantry  much  refembles  that  of  their  bre¬ 
thren  the  Efthonians  5  except  that  the  former  are  more 
cleanly  and  orderly,  and  are  generally  lets  addicted  to 
drinking  ;  but,  if  they  indulge,  they  prefer  beer  to  brandy. 
In  mufic  and  dancing,  theCEfelians  manifeft  fuperior  tafte 
to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  continent ;  to¬ 
lerable  airs  being  produced  by  the  boors  from  their  fa¬ 
vourite  inflrument,  the  bagpipe ;  they  have  likewife  two 
forts  of  dances,  one  called  the  great  or  high  dance,  and 
the  other  the  little  dance.  Their  houfes  are  more  com¬ 
modious,  and  better  adapted  to  health,  than  thofe  of  the 
Efthonians;  they  have  windows,  and  fome  begin  to  have 
chimneys.  In  fome  few  of  the  rooms  they  have  deal- 
floors  ;  and  thofe  of  the  wealthier  clafs  no  longer  burn 
laths  for  light,  but  ufe  tallow-candles ;  and  the  opulent 
boors  along  the  coaft  have  iron  lamps  with  fea-dog  oil. 
Thefe  elegancies,  however,  are  rare.  The  Efthonians  and 
Lettifh  are  furnilhed  annually  with  an  almanac  in  their 
own  language,  but  the  boors  of  CEfel  make  their  own  ca¬ 
lendar;  for  which  purpofe,  as  they  cannot  write,  they  have 
felefted  certain  iigns,  wdiich  they  mark  in  an  artlefs  man¬ 
ner  on  feven  narrow  flat  fticks  tied  together  by  a  thong, 
or  more  properly  on  thirteen  fides.  On  each  fide  is  a 
month,  confifting  of  twenty-eight  days.  By  this  calen¬ 
dar  they  learn  at  once  every  week-day,  every  immovable 
feftival,  and  every  day  that  is  memorable  among  them  on 
account  of  any  fuperftitious  rites  ;  for  each  has  its  pecu¬ 
liar  fign.  They  begin  to  reckon  every  fucceftive  year  one 
day  later  than  the  laft ;  and,  in  the  ufe  of  the  calendar, 
they  follow  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews,  and  other  orien¬ 
tal  nations,  who  begin  their  books  at  that  part  which  we 
deem  the  end,  and  read  from  right  to  left.  Tooke's  Rujjla, 
,vol.  i. 

CESOPH'AGUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  oiaa wicker,  from 
fome  fimilitude  in  the  ftruflure  of  this  part  to  the  con¬ 
texture  of  that ;  and  (payu ,  to  eat.]  The  gullet ;  a  long, 
large,  and  round,  canal,  that  defcends  from  the  mouth, 
lying  all  along  between  the  windpipe  and  the  joints  of 
the  neck  and  back',  to  the  fifth  joint  of  the  back,  where 
it  turns  a  little  to  the  right,  and  gives  way  to  the  defcend- 
ing  artery  ;  and  both  run  by  one  another,  till  at  the  ninth 
the  cefophigvs  turns  again  to  the  left,  pierces  the  midriff, 
and  is  continued  to  the  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  Quincy. 
— Wounds  penetrating  the  cefop/iagvs  and  afpera  arteria 
require  to  be  ftitched  clofe,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  uj'o- 
phagvs,  where  the  fuftenance  and  faliva  fo  continually 
preffeth  into  it.  Wifeniaii’s  Surgery. 

OESTRIN'GEN,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  : 
fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Spire. 

CE'STRUS,  J'.  the  Gad-fly  ;  in  entomology,  a  genus 
of  dipterous  or  two- winged  infedts.  Generic  characters  : 
Mouth  with  a  fimple  aperture,  and  not  exlerted  ;  feelers 
two,  of  two  articulations,  orbicular  at  the  tip,  andfeated 
each  fide  in  a  deprefilon  of  the  mouth  ;  antennae  of  three 
articulations,  the  laft  fub-globular,  and  furnilhed  with  a 
briftle  on  the  fore-part ;  placed  in  tw'o  hollows  on  the 
front. 

The  face  of  this  Angular  genus  is  broad,  deprefled,  ve- 
ficular,  and  glaucous,  and  has  fome  fort  of  refemblance 
to  the  ape-kind.  They  are  extremely  troublefome  to 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1187. 
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horfes,  fheep,  and  cattle,  depofiting  their  eggs  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  producing  painful  tumours,  and 
lometimes  death.  The  larva:  are  without  feet,  fhort,  thick, 
foft,  and  annulate,  and  often  furnifhed  with  fmall  hooks. 
There  are  twelve  fpecies,  of  which  we  have  briefly  no¬ 
ticed  fix  under  the  article  Entomology,  vol.  vi.  p.  842. 

1.  CEltrus  bovis,  the  ox  gad-fly:  wings  immaculate, 
brown  ;  abdomen  with  a  black  band  in  the  middle,  and 
orange-yellow’  hair  at  the  tip. 

This  rare  fpecies  has  been  entirely  omitted  by  Lirtnteus, 
and  appears  to  have  been  unknow  n  to  nearly  all  the  later 
writers  on  natural  hiftory,  who,  inftead  of  the  true  CE. 
bovis,  have  deferibed  a  fpecies  peculiar  to  the  horfe  un¬ 
der  that  name.  Linnaeus  imagined  alfo  that  it  was  the 
fame  fpecies  which  inhabited  both  the  ftomachs  of  horfes 
and  the  backs  of  oxen,  which  certainly  never  happens. 
The  larva,  fig.  3  of  the  preceding  Plate,  taken  from  the 
back  of  the  cow,  is  unlike  the  other  larvte  of  this  genus. 
It  does  not  poffefs  theaculei,  the  marginal  lets,  orthe  lips, 
which  are  the  prominent  ebarafters  of  the  larva:  of  the  CE. 
equi  and  haemorrhoidalis.  It  lives  beneath  the  Ikin,  being 
iituated  between  it  and  the  cellular  membrane,  in  a  proper 
fackor  abfeefs,  which  is  rather  larger  than  the  infect,  and, 
by  narrowing  upwards,  opens  externally  to  the  air  by  a 
fmall  aperture.  When  young,  the  larva  is  fmooth,  white, 
and'tranfparent ;  as  it  enlarges  it  becomes  browmer,  and 
about  the  time  it  is  full-grown  it  is  totally  of  a  deep- 
brown  colour,  having  numerous  dots  on  its  furface,  dif- 
pofed  in  tranfverfe  interrupted  lines,  pafiing  round  tire 
fegments.  Twodiftinct  and  different  kinds  of  lines  are 
feen  on  each  fegment ;  the  uppermoft  of  them  is  narrower, 
and  confifts  of  larger  dots.  Underneath  this  is  a  broader 
line,  and  the  dots  confiderabjy  fmaller.  The  firft  are  ea- 
filyfeen,  by  ufing the  lens,  to  be  hooks  bent  upwards,  or 
towards  the  tail  of  the  infeft.  On  examining  the  broader 
line  of  fmall  dots,  with  a  tolerably-powerful  magnifier, 
they  are  alfo  found  to  be  hooks,  but  turned  in  an  oppofite 
direftion,  that  is,  downwards  in  the  abfeefs,  and  towards 
the  head  of  the  in  fed.  Thefe  hooks,  it  is  probable,  are 
occafionally  eredted  by  the  mufcles  of  the  fkin,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feries  of  them  ufed  by  the  larva,  it  is  railed- 
or  deprefled  in  the  abfeefs;  and  by  this  motion,  and  the 
confequent  irritation,  a  more  or  lefs  copious  fecretion  of 
pus  is  occaiioned  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  larva.  This 
Angular  arrangement  of  hooks  round  the  body  of  the 
larva,  in  this  inftance,  ferves  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  le-s 
in  other  larvae,  enabling  it  to  move  about  in  the  abfeefs, 
and  to  crawl  out  of  it  when  ripe;  and  renders  the  ufe  of  the 
tentacula,  obfervable  in  the  other  fpecies,  not  neceffary  in 
this.  Befide  thefe,  on  the  furface  of  the  Ikin,  there  are  a 
number  of  rounded,  unarmed,  prominent,  points,  which 
have  a  minute  deprefilon  in  the  centre,  and  appear  to  be 
the  fpiraculae,  being  the  external  opening  of  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  air-tubes. 

In  what  manner  the  pus  is  received  by  the  larva  for 
nouriftiment  is  not  immediately  difcoverable.  In  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  larva,  or  that  end  which  is  applied  to  the 
external  opening  in  the  flein,  may  be  obferved  two  linall 
horny  plates,  which  are  found  on  di (left ion  to  dole  the 
extremities  of  the  trunks  of  fome  large  air-veffels.  Near 
to  thefe  plates,  and  fomewhat  above  them,  a  minute  punc¬ 
ture  is  difcernible  by  the  afliftahee  of  a  microfcope,  which 
was  firft  detected  by  placing  the  lgrva  recently  removed 
from  the  beaft  in  warm  water,  when  a  coniiderable  co¬ 
lumn  of  yellow  pus  wras  obferved  to  rife  from  this  aper¬ 
ture,  which  rendered  it  fufficiently  vifible.  At  other 
times,  when  clofed,  it  w’as  difcernible  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty.  From  a  firft  view,  this  part  would  appear  to 
be  the  head  of  the  larva  ;  but  as  it  is  found  to  produce 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  in  the  future  infedt,  it  mult 
be  confidered  as  the  tail.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  figure, 
a  fmall  indentation  may,  with  attention,  be  obferved^ 
which  is  the  mouth.  It  is  a  fimple  aperture,  and  altoge¬ 
ther  unprovided  with  any  of  the  apparatus  belonging°to 
5  N  the 
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the  months  of  larva:  in  general ;  and  round  the  orifice  of 
the  mouth  are  placed  fome  proje&ing  mammillae,  which 
are  imperforate,  and  perhaps  ferve  the  purpofe  of  feelers. 

The  larva,  having  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  eft'efts  its 
efcape  from  the  abfcefs,  by  p  re  fling  again (l  the  external 
opening,  which  bccafions  its- enlargement  by  the  points 
prefled  upon  being  gradually  abforbed.  When  the  open¬ 
ing  has  thus  obtained  the  fize  of  a  i mall  pea,  the  larva 
writhes  itfelf  through,  and  falls  from  the  back  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  the  ground,  and,  1'eeking  a  convenient  retreat, 
becomes  a  cliryjalis,  as  reprefen  ted  .at  fig.  4.  Thefe  larvae 
never  change  or  throw  off  their  ikin,  the  fame  ferving 
them  through  their  whole  growth  ;  and  it  at  length  alfo 
ferves  to  form  the  (hell  of  the  chryfalis.  The  fack  which 
enclofes  the  larva  beneath  the  fkin,  is  formed  of  a  tough 
thick  membrane,  rough  on  the  infide;  and  the  pus  l'e- 
creted  by  it,  is  moftly  of  a  yellow  colour.  After  the  exit 
of  the  caterpillar,  the  wound  in  the  Ikin  is  moftly  clofed 
up  and  healed  within  a  few  days. 

The  chryfalides  continue  in  that  ftate  from  about  the 
latter  end  of  June  until  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  when 
the  fly  appears.  The  perfect  infeft,  on  leaving  the  chry¬ 
falis,  forces  open  a  very  remarkable  marginated  triangu¬ 
lar  lid,  or  operculum,  (fee  fig.  5.)  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  fkin  of  the  larva,  and  is  Jituated  on  one  fide  of  the 
fimall  end. 

The  GE finis  bovis,  in  its  perfeft  ftate,  (fig.  6.)  is  the 
largeft  of  the  European  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  is  very 
beautiful.  Although  its  effects  on  the  cattle  have  been 
fo  often  remarked,  yet  the  fly  itfelf  is  rarely  feen  or  taken, 
as  the  attempt  would  be  attended  with  confiderable  dan¬ 
ger.  The  pain  it  inflifts  in  depofiting  its  egg  is  much 
more  fevere  than  in  any  of  the  other  fpecies.  When  one 
of  the  cattle  is  attacked  by  this  fly,  it  is  eafily  known  by 
the  extreme  terror  and  agitation  of  the  whole  herd  ;  the 
unfortunate  objeft  of  the  attack  runs  bellowing  from 
among  them  to  fome  diftant  part  of  the  heath,  or  the  neareft 
water ;  while  the  tail,  from  the  feverity  of  the  pain,  is  held 
with  a  tremulous  motion  ffraight  from  the  body,  in  the 
direftion  of  the  fpine,  and  the  head  and  neck  are  alfo 
firetched  out  to  the  utmoft.  The  reft,  from  fear,  gene¬ 
rally  follow  to  the  water,  or  difperfe  to  different  parts  of 
the  field.  When  the  oxen  are  yoked  to  the  plough,  the 
attack  of  this  fly  is  attended  with  real  danger,  as  they 
become  perfeftly  uncontroulable,  and  will  often  run  with 
the  plough  direftly  forwards,  through  the  hedges,  or 
whatever  obftrufts  their  way.  There  is  provided,  on  this 
account,  to  many  ploughs,  a  contrivance  immediately  to 
fet  them  at  liberty  on  fuch  an  occafion. 

The  heifers,  fteers,  and  younger  cattle,  are  the  moft 
frequently  attacked  by  this  fly,  and  have  in  general  a 
greater  number  of  botts  than  others  :  the  ftrongefl  and 
hrvdthieft  beafts  feem  conftantly  to  be  preferred  by  it;  and 
this  is  a  criterion  of  goodnefs  in  much  efteetn  with  the 
dealers  in  cattle.  The  choice  of  a  found  healthy  fubjeft 
for  the  depofition  of  the  eggs,  is  probably  caufed  by  the 
folicitude  of  the  parent  for  the  fafety  of  its  offspring. 
And  the  tanners  alfo  ob/erve,  that  their  beft  and  ftrongefl 
hides  have  the  greateft  number  of  bott-holes  in  them  ; 
for,  although  the  fkin  heals  up  on  the  exit  of  the  larva, 
it  is  not  with  the  fame  matter  as  the  original  fkin  ;  which 
has  been  remarked  by  late  phyfiologifts,  and  which  this 
curious  faft  fufficiently  confirms. 

The  female  fly  is  very  quick  in  performing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  depofiting  its  egg  ;  lhe  does  not  appear  to  remain 
on  the  back,  of  the  animal  more  than  a  few  feconds  ;  and 
the  cow  never  attempts  to  lafh  this  infeft  off  with  her  tail, 
which  fhe  performs  fo  dextroufly  when  attacked  by  other 
flies.  The  whole  of  this  genus  of  infefts  appear  to  have  a 
ftrong  diflike  to  moifture,  fince  the  animals  find  afecure 
refuge  when  they  get  into  a  pond  or  brook,  where  the  Ta- 
bani,  Conopes,  and  other  flies,  follow  without  hefitation, 
but  the  CEftri  rarely  or  never;  and,  during  cold,  rainy, 
or  windy,  weather,  they  are  not  to  be  feen. 

2.  CEftrus  eqtii,  the  liorfe  gad-fly.  This  fpecies  has 
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been  extremely  well  deferibed  by  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  in  the 
3d  vol.  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  It 
is  fmaller  than  the  bovis ;  and  of  a  yellowifh-brown  co¬ 
lour,  with  a  dufky  band  acrofs  the  tliorax,  and  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  of  Similar  colour  ;  the  wings  are  whitifh, 
with  a  pale-duiky  bar  acrofs  the  middle  of  each,  and  two 
dufky  fpots  at  the  tip. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  larvae,  or  botts,  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  ftomach  and  bowels  of  the  animal  they 
infeft,  is  Angularly  curious,  and  cannot  be  better  deli¬ 
vered  than  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  obferver. 
“  When  the  female  has  been  impregnated,  and  the  eggs 
are  fufficiently  matured,  fhe  feeks  among  the  horfes  a  fu re¬ 
ject  for  her  purpofe,  and,  approaching  it  on  the  wing,  (he 
holds  her  body  nearly  upright  in  the  air,  and  her  tail, 
which  is  lengthened  for  the  purpofe,  curved  inwards  and 
upwards  ;  in'this  way  fhe  approaches  the  part  where  fhe 
defigns  to  depofit  her  egg  ;  and,  fufpending  herfelf  for  a 
few  feconds  before  it,  fuddenly  darts  upon  it,  and  leaves 
her  egg  adhering  to  the  hair;  fhe  hardiy  appears  to  fettle, 
but  merely  touches  the  hair  with  the  egg  held  out  on  the 
projected  point  of  the  abdomen.  The  egg  adheres  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  liquor  fe  ere  ted  with  it.  She  then 
leaves  the  horfe  at  a  final]  diftance,  and  prepares  a  feconci 
egg;  and,  poifing  herfelf  before  the  part,  depofits  it  in 
the  fame  way.  The  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg  becomes 
firmly  glued  to  the  hair;  this  is  repeated  by  various  flies, 
till  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  are  fometimes  placed  on  one 
horfe.  The  horfes,  when  they  become  ufed  to  this  fly, 
and  find  that  it  does  them  no  injury  by  fucking  their 
blood,  hardly  regard  it,  and  do  not  appear  at  all  aware  of 
its  infidious  objeft.  The  fkin  of  the  horfe  is  always 
thrown  into  a  tremulous  motion  on  the  touch  of  this  in¬ 
feft,  which  merely  arifes  from  the  very  great  irritability 
of  the  fkin  and  cutaneous  mufcles  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  Auguft  and  September,  cccafioned  by  the  continual 
teafing  of  the  flies,  till  at  length  thefe  mufcles  aft  invo¬ 
luntarily  on  the  flighted  touch  of  any  body  whatever. 
The  infide  of  the  knee  is  the  part  on  which  thefe  flies  are 
moft  fond  of  depofiting  their  eggs,  and  next  to  this  on 
the  fide  and  back  part  of  the  ffioulder,  and  lefs  frequently 
on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  mane;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  attention,  that  the  fly  does  not  place  them'promifcu- 
oufly  aboutthe  body,  but  conftantly  on  thole  parts  which 
are  moft  liable  to  be  licked  with  the  tongue  ;  and  the  ova 
therefore  are  always  fcrupuloufly  placed  within  its  reach. 
The  eggs  thus  depofited,  I  at  firft  fuppofed  were  loofened 
from  the  hairs  by  the  moifture  of  the  tongue,  aided  by  its 
roughnefs,  and  were  conveyed  to  the  ftomach,  where  they 
were  hatched  ;”  [and  fo  we  had  Hated  it  in  the  article 
Entomology;]  “  but  on  more  minute  fearch  I  do  not 
find  this  to  be  the  cafe,  or  at  leaft  only  by  accident ;  for, 
when  they  have  remained  on  the  hairs  four  or  five  days, 
they  become  ripe,  after  which  time  the  flighted  applica¬ 
tion  of  warmth  and  moifture  is  fufficient  to  bring  forth  in 
an  inftant  the  latent  larva.  At  this  time,  if  the  tongue 
of  the  horfe  touches  the  egg,  its  operculum  is  thrown 
open,  and  a  finall  aftive  worm  is  produced,  which  readily 
adheres  to  the  moift  furface  of  the  tongue,  and  is  from 
thence  conveyed  with  the  food  to  the  ftomach.  If  the 
egg  itfelf  be  taken  up  by  accident,  it  may  pafs  on  to  the 
intellinal  canal  before  it  hatches;  but,  in  this  cafe,  it§  ex- 
iftence  to  the  full  growth  is  more  precarious,  and  certainly 
not  fo  agreeable,  as  it  is  expofed  to  the  bitternefs  of  the 
bile.  I  have  often,  with  a  pair  of  feiflars,  clipped  off  fome 
hairs  with  eggs  on  them  from  the  horfe,  and,  on  placing 
them  in  the  hand,  moiftened  with  laliva,  they  have  hatched 
in  a  few  feconds.  At  other  times,  when  not  perfeftly 
ripe,  the  larva  would  not  appear,  though  held  in  the  hand 
under  the  fame  circumftances  for  feveral  hours ;  a  fiiffi- 
cient  proof  that  the  eggs  themfelves  are  not  conveyed  to 
the  ftomach. 

“  It  is  fortunate  for  the  animals  infefted  by  thefe  infefts, 
(adds  Mr.  Clarke,)  that  their  numbers  are  limited  by  the 
hazards  they  are  expofed  to.  I  fhould  fufpeft,  near  a  hun- 
a  dred 
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dre'd  are  loft  for  one  that  arrives  at  the  perfect  Hate  of  a  fly. 
The  eggs, in  thefirft  place,  when  ripe,  often  hatch  of  them¬ 
felves,  and  the  larva,  without  a  nidus,  crawls  about  till  it 
dies  ;  others  are  wafbed  off  by  the  water,  or  are  hatched 
by  the  fun  and  moifture,  thus  applied  together.  When 
in  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  they  have  the  dreadful  ordeal 
of  the  teeth  and  maftication  to  pafs  through.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  ftomach,  they  may  pafs,  mixed  with  the  mafs 
of  the  food,  into  the  inteftines ;  and,  when  full-grown, 
on  dropping  from  the  anus  to  the  ground,  a  dirty  road  or 
water  may  receive  them.  If  on  the  commons,  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  crufhed  to  death,  or  of  being  picked 
up  by  the  birds  who  fo  conftantly  for  food  attend  the 
footfteps  of  the  cattle.  Such  are  the  contingencies  by 
which  Nature  has  wifely  prevented  the  too-great  increale 
of  their  numbers,  and  the  total  dellrudtion  of  the  animals 
they  feed  on.” 

Thefe  larvae  attach  themfelves  to  every  part  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  but  are  generally  molt  nuifierous  about  the  pylorus, 
and  are  fometimes,  though  much  lefs  frequently,  found 
in  the  inteftines.  Their  numbers  in  the  ftomach  are  very 
various  :  often  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  ;  at  other  times 
more  than  a  hundred  ;  and,  if  fome  accounts  might  be 
relied  on,  even  a  much  greater  number  than  this.  They 
hang  moft  commonly  in  clufters,  being  fixed  by  the  final! 
end  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the  ftomach,  which  they 
adhere  to  by  means  of  two  fmall  hooks  or  tentacula. 
When  they  are  removed  from  the  ftomach,  they  will  at¬ 
tach  themfelves  to  any  loofe  membrane,  and  even  to  the 
Ikin  of  the  hand.  The  body  of  the  larva  is  compofed  of 
eleven  fegments,  all  of  which,  except  the  two  laft,  are 
furrounded  with  a  double  row  of  horny  briftles  directed 
towards  the  truncated  end,  ami  are  of  a  reddifti  colour, 
except  the  points,  which  are  black.  Thefe  larvae  evi¬ 
dently  receive  their  food  at  the  fmall  end,  by  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  aperture,  which  is  fituated  between  two  hooks  or 
tentacula.  Their  food  is  probably  the  chyle,  which,  being 
nearly  pure  aliment,  may  go  wholly  to  the  compofition  of 
their  bodies  without  any  excrementitious  refid  ue,  though, 
on  diffeStion,  the  inteftine  is  found  to  contain  a  yellow  or 
greenilh  matter,  which  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the 
food,  and  Ihows  that  the  chyle,  as  they  receive  it,  is  not 
perfectly  pure.  They  attain  their  full  growth  about  the 
latter  end  of  May,  and  are  coming  from  the  horfe  from 
this  time  to  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  fometimes  later. 
On  dropping  to  the  ground  they  find  out  fome  conve¬ 
nient  retreat,  and  change  to  the  chryfalis  ;  and,  in  about 
fix  or  feven  weeks,  the  fly  appears. 

M.  Latreille,  in  his  Nat.  Hilt,  of  Infedls,  obferves,  “that 
the  gacj-fiies  which  attack  animals  are  always  females ;  and 
that  males  have  never  been  found  among  them.  The 
lame  circumftance  has  been  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
gnat ;  no  male  of  which  has  been  known  to  bite.”  This 
(if  really  a  fadt)  is  a  new  difcovery  in  natural  hiftory. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  obtaining  the  flies  from 
the  chryfalis,  is  by  taking  the  larvae,  when  frefli  dropped 
from  the  horfe,  and  immediately  enclofing  them  feparately 
in  balls  of  frelh  horfe-dung,  which  mult  be  kept  in  a  warm 
fituation,  and  fprinkled  every  fecond  or  third  day  with 
water;  the  animals  will  thus  be  preferved  in  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  and  moifture,  and  the  flies  will  make  their 
appearance  in  the  ufual  time.  The  complete  infedl  is 
fliowri  on  the  Entomology  Plate  I.  fig.  14,  15.  the  larva 
on  Plate  II.  fig-.  19.  the  pupa  at  fig.  20  of  the  fame  plate; 
and  a  duller  of  botts,  taken  from  the  ftomach  of  a  horfe, 
on  the  Farriery  Plate  X.  fig.  3,  3.  vol.  vii. 

3.  CEftrus  hsemorrhoidalis,  the  fmaller  horfe  gad-fly  s 
wings  immaculate,  brownifli  ;  abdomen  black,  the  bafe 
white,, the  tip  red.  The  larva  of  this  fpecies  needs  not 
to  be  particularly  defcrjbed,  as  it  refembles,  in  almoft 
every  refpedl,  that  of  the  CE.  equi.  Its  habits  are  the  fame, 
being  feen  in  the  ftomach  of  the  horfe,  occupying  the 
fame  fituation  as  thofe  of  the  CE.  equi,  from  which  they 
can  only  be  diftinguiflied  by  their  fmaller  iize  and  greater 
wjiitenefs.  When  it  is  ripe,  and  has  palled  through  the 


inteftines,  its  fkin  becomes  of  a  greenifh-red  hue.  It  ge¬ 
nerally  aflumes  the  chryfalis  ftate  in  about  two  days  after 
leaving  the  redlum,  and  is  then  of  a  deep-red  colour. 
After  remaining  in  the  chryfalis  ftate  about  two  months, 
the  fly  appears,  as  at  fig.  7. 

This  fpecies  may  ftiil  retain  the  name  of  hcemorrhoidulis, 
without  any  impropriety  ;  not  from  the  fuppofed  hiftory 
of  its  entering  the  anus,  but  from  the  termination  of  the 
abdomen  being  red  t  Linnaeus  having  generally  chofen  to 
diftinguifli  the  infedls  fo  marked  by  that  name  ;  alio  from 
their  refembling  the  haemorrhoids,  or  piles,  while  hanging 
to  the  extremity  of  the  redlum.  It  fee-ms  hitherto  to  have 
been  generally  believed  among  naturalifts,  that  the  fe¬ 
male  fly  enters  the  anus  of  the  horfe  in  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner,  to  depofit  its  eggs.  Reaumur  (tom.  iv.) 
relates  this  circumftance  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gafpuri. 
From  the  account  of  its  getting-  beneath  the  tail,  we  Ihould 
fufpedl  the  fly  he  law  was  the  Hippobofca  equina,  which 
frequently  does  this.  Its  getting-  within  the  redlum  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  additional.  That  a  fly  might  depofit 
its  eggs  on  the  verge  of  the  anus  is  not  impoffibie,  though 
we  know  no  inftance  of  it.  But  the  fly  would  be  crufhed 
in  attempting  to  pafs  the  fphindter  of  a  horle’s  redlum  ; 
and,  having  no  means  of  holding  while  depofiting  its 
eggs,  it  would  be  quickly  evacuated  with  the  dung.  The 
whole  of  the  ova,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
mull  be  depofited  in  one  horfe,  as  it  is  impoflible,  if  the 
fly  furvived,  that  it  could  undergo  this  punifhment  a  fe¬ 
cond  time,  for  the  heat  and  moifture  of  the  redtum  would 
at  lead  deftroy  its  wings.  Thefe  objedlions  are  mentioned, 
not  as  merely  relating-  to  this  fpecies,  but  that  it  may  not 
be  credited  of  any  of  them,  that  they  really  enter  the  body 
of  the  animal  to  obtain  for  their  young  a  fituation  there. 

Mr.  Clark  has  particularly  defcribed  the  mode  in  which 
this  fly  depolits  its  ova;  which  (lays  he)  having  had  re¬ 
peated  opportunities  of  feeing,  I  can  fpeak  of  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  part  chofen  by  the  infedt  for  this  purpofe  is 
the  lips  of  the  horfe,  which  is  very  diltrefling  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  from  the  exceffive  titillation  it  occafions;  for  he  im¬ 
mediately  after  rubs  his  mouth  againft:  the  ground,  his 
fore-legs,  orfometimes  againft  a  tree;  or,  if  two  are  Hand¬ 
ing  together,  they  often  rub  themfelves  againft:  each  other. 
At  the  fight  of  this  fly,  the  horfe  appears  much  agitated, 
and  moves  his  head  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air,  to 
baulk  its  touch,  and  to  prevent  its  darting  on  the  lips; 
but  the  fly,  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  con¬ 
tinues  to  repeat  the  operation  from  time  to  time  ;  till  at 
length,  finding  this  mode  of  defence  infufiicient,  the  en¬ 
raged  animal  endeavours  to  avoid  it  by  galloping  away 
to  a  diftant  part  of  the  field.  If  it  Hill  continues  to  fol¬ 
low  and  teafe  him,  his  laft  refource  is  in  the  water,  whe^re 
the  CEftrus  never  is  obferved  to  follow  him.  At  other 
times,  this  CEftrus  gets  between  the  fore-legs  of  the  horfe 
whilft  he  is  grazing,  and  thus  makes  its  attack  on  the 
lower  lip  ;  the  titillation  occafions  the  horfe  to  ftamp  vio¬ 
lently  with  his  fore-foot  againft  the  ground,  and  often 
Itrike  with  his  foot,  as  though  aiming  a  blow  at  the  fly. 
They  alfo  fometimes  hide  themfelves  in  the  grafs;  and,  as 
the  horfe  Hoops  to  graze,  they  dart  on  the  mouth  or  lips ; 
and  are  always  obferved  to  poife  themfelves  during  a  few 
feconds  in  the  air,  whiie  the  egg  is  preparing  on  the  point 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  larva  of  the  CE.  hasmorrhoidalis,  as  well  as  the 
former  fpecies,  appears  to  have  been  termed  among  the 
Romans  eoQ'us,  which  fee  ms  to  have  been  a  general  ex- 
preftion  for  any  kind  of  foft  imperfedt  animal,  and  to 
have  been  very  analogous,  and  as  extenfively  applied,  as 
the  word  grub  is  at  prefent  in  the  Englilh  language.  Our 
anceftors  imagined  that  poverty,  or  improper  food,  en¬ 
gendered  thefe  animals,  or  that  they  were  the  offspring  of 
putrefaction.  In  Shakefpeare’s  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I. 
the  oilier  at  Rocheiler  fays  :  “  Peafe  and  beans  are  as  dank 
here  as  a  dog,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades 
the  botts;”.  and  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  miierabl-e 
nag  of  Petrucliio  is,  that  “  he  is  1b  begnawn  with  the 

botts.” 
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botts.'’  When  tlie  animal  is  kept  from  food,  the  boits  are 
alfo,  and  are  then,  without  doubt,  the  moft  troubiefbme ; 
whence  it  was  very  naturally  fuppofed,  that  poverty  or 
bad  food  was  the  parent  of  them. 

4-  CEftrus  veterinus,  the  veterinary  gad-fly  :  wings  im¬ 
maculate  ;  body  ferruginous ;  white  hairs  on  the  Tides  of 
the  thorax  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen. 

This  fpecies  feems  to  have  been  well  defcribed  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  who  called  it  naj'ulis,  from  an  idea  of  its  entering 
the  noftrils  of  the  horfe  to  depoiit  the  eggs,  which  it  could 
not  well  do  without  deflroying  the  wings,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  probably  as  much  a  fable  as  the  “  mire  per  anum 
intrans”  of  the  CE.  haemorrhoidalis.  The  chryfalides  of 
this  fly  have  been  uniformly  found  under  the  dung  of 
liorfes.  They  produced  the  fly  reprefented  at  fig.  8.  If 
the  larva  inhabited  the  fauces  of  the  horfe,  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  troublefome  fymptoms  as  could  not  eafily  ef- 
cape  the  notice  of  thole  wbofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  attend  to 
the  difeafes  of  cattle.  Such  a  difeafe  has,  however,  never 
been  defcribed  by  any  w'rifer  on  this  fcience;  nor,  after 
an  extenfive  opportunity,  both  in  the  dead  and  living  fub- 
je£t,  of  obferving  them,  have  I  ever  (fays  Mr.  Clark)  feen 
a  bott  in  the  fauces.  Perhaps  the  botts  oftheftomach  hav¬ 
ing  crawled  to  the  fauces  in  fearch  of  food  might  have 
given  rife  to  this  idea;  or  they  may  even  have  acciden¬ 
tally  bred  there,  for  there  is  little  doubt  thefe  animals 
can  live  in  any  part  whatever  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
“  I  am  induced  to  fufpeft  they  inhabit  the  ftomach,  as 
well  as  the  two  former  fpecies;  but  of  this  we  muff:  at 
,  prefent  remain  in  uncertainty,  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  fpecies  depolits  its  eggs.  J  have  given  it 
the  name  of  veterinus,  becaufe  beads  of  burden  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fubjeft  to  it,  in  preference  to  the  erroneous  one 
of  nnfalis." 

5.  CEftrus  ovis,  the  fheep  gad-fly :  w  ings  pellucid, 
punctured  at  the  bafe ;  abdomen  variegated  with  black 
..and  white. 

The  larva  of  this  fpecies  is  reprefented  at  fig.  9.  It  is 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  CE.  equi,of  a  delicate  white 
colour,  flat  on  the  under  fide,  and  convex  on  the  upper; 

■  having  no  fpines  at  the  divifions  of  the  fegments,  though 
they  are  provided  with  tentacula  at  the  final  1  end.  The 
other  end  is  truncated  with  a  prominent  ring  or  margin, 
which  ferves  the  fame  purpofe  in  an  inferior  degree  as  the 
lips  of  the  CE.  equi  and  haemorrhoidalis,  by  occafionally 
clofing  over,  and  cleaning,  the  horny  plate.  When  this 
margin  opens,  after  clofing  over  the  plate,  it  occafions 
frequently  a  flight  fnap  from  the  fudden  admiiTion  of  the 
/air.  When  young,  thefe  larvae  are  perfe&ly  white  and 
tranfparent,  except  the  two  horny  plates,  which  are  black. 
As  they  increafe  in  fize,  the  upper  fide  becomes  marked 
with  two  tranfverfe  brown  lines  on  each  fegment,  and 
feme  fpots  are  feen  on  the  fides.  They  move  with  con- 
ilderable  quicknefs,  holding  with  the  tentacula  as  a  fixed 
point,  and  drawing  up  the  body  towards  them.  On  the 

■  under  fide  of  the  larva  is  placed  abroad  line  of  dots, 
which,  on  examination  with  glafles,  appear  to  be  rough 
points,  ferving  perhaps  the  double  purpofe  of  aflifting 
their  paflage  over  the  fuiooth  and  lubricated  furfaces  of 
thefe  membranes,  and  of  exciting  alfo  a  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation  in  them  where  they  reft,  lo  as  to  caule  .a  fecretion 
of  lymph  or  pus  for  their  food. 

Mr.  Clark  fays,  “  I  have  moftly  found  thefe  animals  in 
the  horns  and  frontal  finufes  of  the  fheep,  though  I  have 
remarked  that  the  membranes  lining  thefe  cavities  w'ere 
hardly  at  all  inflamed,  while  thofe  of  the  maxillary  finufes 
verchighly  fo.  From  this  I  am  led  to  expeft  theyinhabit 
the  maxillary  finufes,  and  crawl,  on  the  death  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  into  thefe  fituationsin  the  horns  and  frontal  finufes. 
The  breeds  of  thefe,  like  the  CE.  bovis,  do  not  appear 
confined  to  any  particular  feafon  ;  for  quite  young  and 
full-grown  larva;  may  be  found  in  the  finufes  at  the  fame 
time.  When  full-grown,  they  fall  through  the  noftrils, 
and  change  to  the  pupa  ftate,  lying  on  the  earth,  or  ad¬ 


hering  by  the  fide  to  a  blade  of  grafs.  The  fly  burfts  the 
fiiell  of  the  pupa  in  about  two  months.  See  fig.  10. 

The  manner  in  which  this  fpecies  depofits  its  ova  has, 
I  believe,  not  been  defcribed  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee,  though 
clofe  to  the  animal  at  the  time,  exa&ly  in  what  way  it 
is  accomplifhed,  owing  to  the  obfeure  colour  and  rapid 
motion  of  the  fly,  and  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  fheep  ; 
but  the  motions  of  the  fheep  afterwards,  and  the  mode 
of  defence  it  takes  to  avoid  it,  can  leave  but  little  doubt 
that  the  egg  is  depofited  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  nof- 
tril.  The  moment  the  fly  touches  this  part  of  the  fheep, 
they  fliake  their  heads,  and  ftrike  the  ground  violently 
with  their  fore-feet ;  at  the  fame  time,  holding  their 
nofes  clofe  to  the  earth,  they  run  away,  looking  about 
them,  on  every  fide,  to  fee  if  the  fly  purfues  :  they  alfo 
fmell  to  the  grafs  as  they  go,  left  one  fhould  be  lying  in 
waitforthem.  If  they  obferve  one,  they  gallop  back,  or 
take  fome  other  direction.  As  they  cannot,  like  horfes, 
take  refuge  in  the  water,  they  have  recourfe  to  a  rut,  or 
dry  dufty  road,  or  gravel-pits,  w'here  they  crowd  together 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  their  nofes  held  clofe  to 
the  ground,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  the  fly  conve¬ 
niently  to  get  at  the  noftril.  Obfervations  on  thefe  flies 
are  belt  made  in  warm  w'eather,  and  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  when,  by  driving  the  fheep  from  their  retreats  to 
the  grafs,  the  attack  of  the  fly,  and  the  emotions  of  the 
fheep,  are  eafily  oblerved.” 

The  obfervations  of  Mr.  Clark  extend  no  farther  than 
to  thefe  five  fpecies ;  and  he  concludes  with  fome  remarks 
as  to  the  mode  by  which  they  might  be  deftroyed,  though 
he  feems  to  doubt  whether  their  prefence  is  very  injurious 
to  the  cattle  or  not ;  he  feems  to  think  that  the  irritation 
they  occftfion  often  protefts  the  cattle  from  more  ferious 
ailments.  But  he  fays,  “  If,  after  mature  enquiry,  the 
exiftence  of  the  CEftri  fhould  be  proved  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  injurious  than  any  fervice  they  can  afford,  their 
numbers  might  be  confiderably  reduced,  and  a  total  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  fome  of  the  fpecies,  w’ould,  I  am  difpofed  to 
believe,  be  not  altogether  impracticable.  The  injury  de¬ 
rived  from  their  depredations  is  principally  felt  by  the 
tanners,  whofe  hides  are  often  fo  perforated  by  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  as  to  be  confiderably  damaged  thereby  ;  and  the  lofs 
of  a  horfe  or  a  fheep  may  fometimes  perhaps  be  occalioned 
by  the  exiftence  of  the  other  fpecies. 

“  If  it  were  defirable  to  lefien  their  numbers,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  I  apprehend,  would  be  the  moft  fuccefsful  means  : 
The  larva  of  the  CE.  bovis,  which  breeds  in  the  backs  of 
the  horned  cattle,  is  fo  confpicuous,  that  it  is  more  eafily 
deftroyed  than  the  others :  the  injeftion  of  any  corrofive 
liquor  into  the  finus  w'ould  kill  it ;  or,  by  puncturing  the 
larvae  with  a  hot  needle,  introduced  through  the  apertures 
in  the  fkin,  or  even  by  Ample  preflure,  they  may  be  de¬ 
ftroyed,  afterw'ards  extracting  them,  or  leaving  them  to 
flough  aw'ay,  which  I  have  frequently  obferved  they  da 
when  crufhed  by  a  blow  from  the  horn  of  the  beaft,  or  by 
any  other  accident,  without  material  injury  to  the  animal. 
A  man  employed  for  this  purpofe  might,  in  half  a  day,  in 
this  manner,  deftroy  every  bott  on'a  large  common. 

In  regard  to  the  CE.  equi  and  hsemorrhoidalis,  thofe 
who  have  horfes  which  have  been  much  out  to  grafs  the 
preceding  year,  in  countries  w'here  thefe  flies  are  preva¬ 
lent,  might  confiderably  dimiriifh  their  numbers,  by 
examining  the  horfes  occafionally  for  the  botts  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  w'hen  they  will  be  found 
hanging  to  the  extremity  of  the  reftum,  where  they 
remain  for  fome  time  before  they  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  deftruftion  of  a  fingle  one  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  is  not  only  the  death  of  an  individual  and  its 
effedfs,  but  the  almoft  certain  deftruCtion  of  a  whole  fa¬ 
mily  ;  at  the  fiyne  time  it  is  alfo  highly  ufeful,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  irritation  which  the  fpines  of  the  bott  oceafion  to 
the  anus.  If  the  horfe  is  ufed  on  the  road  w'hile  the  bott  is 
adhering  to  this  part,  the  irritation  becomes  diftrefling, 
and  cattles  him  to  move  very  awkwardly  and  lluggifidy,  as 

though 
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though  tired  ;  and,  as  this  rnoft  frequently  happens  du¬ 
ring  warm  weather,  it  is  in  general  attributed  to  mere 
lazinefs.  Thefe  fymptoms  I  have  been  a  witinefs  to  feve- 
ral  times,  to  the  fevere  chaftifement  of  the  horfe  and 
vexation  of  the  rider:  on  the  removal  of  the  bott,  the 
cure  is  inftantaneous.  If  this  mode  of  removing  them 
were  generally  complied  with,  but  few  could  efcape,  and 
their  numbers  would  be  very  much  reduced  ;  and  thole 
who  wifh  to  obtain  them  for  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory, 
or  for  examination,  will  alfo  find  this  the  moll  effectual 
way.  We  know  of  no  medicine  that  will  detach  them  from 
the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  though  there  are  not  wanting 
abundance  of  infallible  noftrums  among  the  very  nume¬ 
rous  profeffors  of  this  art. 

“Another  both  eafy  and  effe&ual  mode,  at  lead:  for 
the  CE.  equi,  is  to  deftroy  the  eggs  which  are  depofited 
on  the  hairs  of  the  horfe,  and  are  eafily  feen  and  removed 
by  a  pair  of  fciflars,  or  by  means  of  a  bruffi  and  warm 
water.  In  the  Iheep  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  deftroy  them  by  any  of  thefe  means  ;  particularly 
if  they  are  feated  in  the  maxillary  finufes :  in  this  cafe 
trepanning  would  be  infufficient,  as  they  would  probably 
be  concealed  among  the  convolutions  of  the  turbinated 
bones.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  the  fheep  to  a  diftant 
pafture  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  while  great 
part  of  the  botts  are  yet  on  the  ground  in  the  chryfalis 
ftate,  and  not  bringing  them  on  the  pafture  again  till  the 
letting-in  of  the  winter,  would  be  the  means  of  deftroying 
them  moll  effectually ;  and,  if  repeated  for  two  or  three 
years  fucceffively,  when  they  are  particularly  troublefome, 
the  farmers  might  eventually  find  their  account  in  it.” 

Mr.  Clark  then  proceeds  to  explain  how  far  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  thefe  infeCts,  or  their  larvae,  may  poffibly  be  of 
ufeto  the  horfe,  Iheep,  &c.  but  intofuch  fanciful  enquiries 
we  do  not  enter,  being  well  fatisfied  with  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  w'e  have  obtained  ;  and  refer  the  more  curious 
reader  to  the  third  vol.  of  the  Linn.  Tranf.  We  lhall 
now  briefly  notice  the  remaining  fpecies. 

6.  CEftrus  cuniculi :  black ;  wings  brown  ;  thorax 
black  as  far  as  the  middle,  behind  and  bafe  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  with  yellowilh  hairs.  It  inhabits  Georgia.  It  de- 
pofits  its  eggs  in  the  (kins  of  hares  and  rabbits.  It  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  CE.  bovis.  The  fidesof  the  abdominal 
fegments  are  yellow';  the  body  beneath  is  black.  The 
larvae  are  brown  ;  every-where  rough,  with  very  minute 
prickles. 

7.  CEftrus  buccatus  :  grey;  face  white,  dotted  with 
black.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  and  is  a  large  infect. 

8.  CEftrus  tarandi  :  the  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  imma¬ 
culate  ;  thorax  yellow,  with  a  black  band  ;  the  abdomen 
is  fulvous,  tipt  with  black.  It  inhabits  Lapland.  De- 
pofits  its  eggs  on  the  back  of  rein-deer,  w  hich  produce 
larvae  that  are  often  fatal  to  them. 

9.  CEftrus  trompe:  wings  white;  body  black,  with  ci¬ 
nereous  hairs;  thorax  with  a  deep  black  band.  It  inha¬ 
bits  Lapland,  and  on  the  rein-deer. 

10.  CEftrus  antilopte  :  wings  with  a  brown  band  and 
dots ;  body  hairy,  tawrvy-grey  ;  abdomen  with  three  row-s 
of  blackilh  fpots.  It  inhabits  Alia,  and  depofits  its  eggs 
on  the  back  of  the  antelope. 

n.  CEftrus  fafciculofus:  downy, yellow  ;  tail  with  three 
tufts  of  blackifn  hairs.  This  is  a  Siberian  infeCt. 

12.  CEftrus  hominis :  body  entirely  brown.  It  inhabits 
South  America.  It  depofits  its  eggs  under  the  Ikin,  on 
the  bellies  of  the  natives.  The  larva,  if  it  be  difturbed, 
penetrates  deeper,  and  produces  an  ulcer,  which  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  fatal. 

13.  The  zimb.  The  formidable  African  fly  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Bruce  under  the  name  of  zimb,  or  tfalt-Jalya,  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  this  genus ;  at  leaft  there  are  fome 
particulars  in  its  hiftory  which  would  lead  one  to  fuppofe 
it  an  CEftrus. 

“  This  infeCt  (fays  Mr.  Bruce)  is  a  proof  how'  falla¬ 
cious  it  is  to  judge  by  appearances.  If  we  confider  its 
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finall  fize,  its  weaknefs,  want  of  variety  or  beauty,  no¬ 
thing  in  the  creation  is  more  contemptible  and  infignifi- 
cant.  Yet,  pajfing  from  thefe  to  his  hiftory,  and  to  the 
account  of  his  powers,  we  mull  confefs  the  very  great  in- 
juftice  we  do  him  from  want  of  confideration.  We  are 
obliged,  with  the  greateft  furprife,  to  acknowledge,  that 
thole  huge  animals,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion, 
and  the  tiger,  inhabiting  the  fame  woods,  are  ftill  vaftly 
his  inferiors  ;  and  that  the  appearance  of  this  fmall  infeCt, 
nay,  his  very  found,  though  he  is  not  feen,  occafions 
more  trepidation,  movement,  and  diforder,  both  in  the 
human  and  brute  creation,  than  w’ould  whole  herds 
of  thefe  monftrous  animals  collected  together,  though 
their  number  w'ere  in  a  tenfold  proportion  greater  than 
it  really  is.  This  infeCt  is  called  zimb;  it  has  not  been 
defcribed  by  any  naturalift.  It  is  in  fize  very  little 
larger  than  a  bee  ;  and  its  wings,  which  are  broader  than 
thofe  of  a  bee,  placed  feparate,  like  thofe  of  a  fly  :  they 
are  of  pure  gauze,  without  colour  or  fpot  upon  them  ;  the 
head  is  large  ;  the  upper  jaw  or  lip  is  ffiarp,  and  has  at  the 
end  of  it  a  ftrong  pointed  hair  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long  ;  the  lower  jaw  has  two  of  thefe  pointed  hairs; 
and  this, pencil  of  hairs,  when  joined  together,  makes  a 
refiftance  to  the  finger  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  ftrong 
hog’s  briftle  ;  its  legs  are  ferrated  in  the  infide,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  brown  hair  or  down.  As  loon  as  this 
plague  appears,  and  its  buzzing  is  heard,  all  the  cattle 
forfake  their  food,  and  run  wildly  about  the  plain,  till 
they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  No 
remedy  remains  for  the  refidents  on  fuch  fpots  but  to 
leave  the  black  earth,  and  haften  down  to  the  fands  of 
Atbara,  and  there  they  remain  while  the  rains  laft,  this 
cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  purfue  them  farther.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coaft  of  Melinda, 
down  to  Cape  Gardefan,  to  Saba,  and  thefouthof  the 
Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to  put  themfelves  in  motion,  and 
remove  to  the  next  land  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
feafon,  to  prevent  all  their  ftock  of  cattle  from  being 
deftroyed.  This  is  not  a  partial  emigration  ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  all  the  countries  from  the  mountains  of  Abyffi- 
nia  northward,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Aftabo- 
ras,  are  once  a-year  obliged  to  change  their  abode,  and 
feek  protection  in  the  fands  of  Beja;  nor  is  there  any  al¬ 
ternative,  or  means  of  avoiding  this,  though  a  hoftile 
band  were  in  their  way,  capable  of  fpoiling  them  of  half 
their  fubftance. 

“  Of  all  that  have  written  upon  thefe  countries,  the 
prophet  Ifaiah  alone  has  given  an  account  of  this  animal, 
and  the  manner  of  its  operations  :  And  it  /hall  come  to 
pqfs  in  that  day,  that  the  Lord  Jhall  Infs  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermojl  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt.  And  they  Jhall 
come,  and  Jhall  reft  all  of  them  in  the  defblate  valleys,  and  in 
the  holes  of  the  rocks ,  and  upon  all  thorns,  and  upon  all  bujhes. 
Ifa.  xvii.  18,  19.” — By  the  expreffion  of  reding  in  the  defo¬ 
late  valleys,  &c.  Mr.  Bruce  underltands  the  prophet  to 
mean,  *  that  they  ftiall  cut  oft'  from  the  cattle  their  ufual 
retreat  to  the  delert,  by  taking  pofieffion  of  thofe  places, 
and  meeting  them  where  ordinarily  they  never  come,  and 
which  therefore  are  the  refuge  of  the  cattle.’ 

“  Providence,  (fays  Mr.  Bruce,)  from  the  beginning,  it 
would  l'eem,  had  fixed  its  habitation  to  one  fpecies  of  foil. 
It  prohibited  abfolutely  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  fat  eartli 
called  mazaga,  domiciled  in  caves  and  mountains,  from 
enjoying  the  help  or  labour  of  any  beafts  of  carriage.  It 
deprived  them  of  their  flefti  and  milk  for  food,  and  gave 
rife  to  another  nation,  whole  manners  were  juft  the  re- 
verfeof  the  firft.  Thefe  were  the  Ihepherds,  leading  a 
wandering  life,  and  preferving  thefe  immenfe  herds  of 
cattle  by  conducting  them  into  the  fands  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  black  earth,  and  bringing  them  back  again 
when  the  danger  from  the  infeCt  was  over. 

“We  cannot  read  the  hiftory  of  the  plagues  which  God 
brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the  hands  of  Moles,  without 
flopping  a  moment  to  confider  a  Angularity,  a  very  prin- 
5  O  cipal 
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cipal  one,  which  attended  this  plague  of  the.  fly.  It  was 
not  till  this  time,  and  by  means  of  this  infe£f,  that  God 
laid  he  would  feparate  his  people  from  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  it  would  feem  that  then  a  law  was  given  to  them  that 
fixed  the  limits  of  their  habitation.  It  is  well  known,  as 
I  have  reneatedly  faid,  that  the  land  of  Gofhen,  the  pof- 
feition  of  the  Ifraeiites,  was  a  land  of  pafture,  which  was 
not  tilled  or  fown,  becaufe  it  was  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  But  the  land  overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  black 
earth  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  God 
confined  the  flies;  for  he  fays  it  (hall  be  a  fign  of  the  re¬ 
paration  of  the  people,  which  he  had  then  made,  that  not 
one  fly  fliould  be  leeti  in  the  fand  or  pafture-ground, 
the  land  of  Gofhen  ;  and  this  kind  of  foil  has  ever  fince 
been  the  refuge  of  all  cattle  emigrating  from  the  black 
earth  to  the  lower  part  of  Atbara.  Ifaiah  indeed  fays 
that  the  fly  (hall  be  in  all  the  defert  places,  and  confe- 
quently  the  finds;  yet  this  was  a  particular  difpenfation 
of  Providence  to  anfwer  a  fpecial  end,  the  defolation  of 
Egypt ;  and  was  not  a  repeal  of  the  general  law,  but  a 
confirmation  of  it ;  it  was  an  exception,  for  a  particular 
purpofe,  and  a  limited  time.” 

Mr.  Bruce  adds  that  this  infect  has  no  fling,  but  that 
its  motion  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  bee,  and  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  gad-fly  in  England  ;  and  that  there  is 
lomething  particular  in  its  found  or  buzzing.  It  is  a  jar¬ 
ring  noife,  together  with  a  humming,  which  induces  Mr. 
Bruce  to  fuppofe  that  it  proceeds,  at  lead  in  part,  from  a 
vibration  made  with  the  three  hairs  at  the  fnout.  He 
obferves  farther,  that  the  Chaldee  verfion  is  content  with 
calling  this  animal  Amply  zebub,  which  lignifies  “  the 
fly”  in  general,  as  we  exprefs  it  in  Englifli.  The  Arabs 
call  it  zimh  in  their  tranflation.  The  Ethiopic  tranflation 
calls  it  tfaltfalya,  which  is  the  true  name  of  this  particular 
fly  in  Geez,  and  wens  the  fame  in  Hebrew. 

Qi'TA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of  Theflaly, 
extending  from  Thermopylae  vveftward  to  the  Sinus  Am- 
bracius,  and  in  fome  meafure  cutting  at  right  angles  the 
mountainous  country  ftretching  out  between  Parnaffus 
to  the  fouth,  and  Pindus  to  the  north.  At  Thermopylae 
it  is  very  rough  and  high,  riling  and  ending  in  fharp  and 
fleep  rocks,  affording  a  narrow  pr.flage  between  it  and 
the  fea  from  Theflaly  to  Locris  (Strabo),  with  two  paths 
over  if;  the  one  above  Trachis,  very  deep  and  high  ;  the 
other  through  the  country  of  the  EEnianes,  much  eafier 
and  readier  for  travellers ;  by  this  it  was  that  Leonidas 
was  attacked  in  rear  by  the  Perfians  (Paufanias).  Here 
Hercules  laid  himfelf  on  the  funeral  pile  (Silius  Italicus, 
Ovid);  the  fpot  thence  called  Ptjra  (Livy),  who  fays, 
that  the  extreme  mountains  to  the  ead  are  called  Oeta ; 
and  hence  the  poets  allege,  that  day  and  night,  fun  and 
ftars,  arofe  from  Oeta,  (Seneca,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus, 
Catullus,  Virgil’s  Calex;) — circumdances  which  lhow  the 
height  of  this- mountain. 

CET'TING  (New),  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  eight  miles 
north-wed  of  Burkhaufen,  and  forty-fix  eafl  of  Munich. 
Lat  48.  12.  N.  Ion.  12.  38.  E. 

CET'TINGEN,  or  Oetting,  a  county  of  Germany, 
fituafed  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  ead 
by  the  duchy  of  Neuburg,  and  on  the  wed  by  the  pro- 
vodfhip  of  Elwangen  ;  about  thirty  miles  long  and 
eighteen  broad.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion  are  equally  profeffied  in  the  country. 

CET'TINGEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  on  the  Wernitz, 
capital  of  the  above  county,  the  refidence  of  the  prince 
of.  CEttingen  Spielberg,  and  feat  of  the  regency  and  trea- 
fury.  It  contains  a  lociety  of  arts,  a  grammar-fchool, 
and  an  orphan-houfe :  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Anfpach, 
and  fixteen  north-north- wed  of  Donauwert.  Lat.  48.  57. 
N.  Ion.  10.  37.  E. 

CET'TINGEN.  See  Ettlingen,  vol.  vii. 

CEPSKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk  :  forty  miles  north  of  Irkutlk. 

CEVA'RA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Choco  ;  forty  miles  north  ofZitara. 
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CEUIL,  a  river  of  France  which  runs  into  the  Cher  in 
the  department  of  the  Alber. 

CEY'RAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Edramadura,  on 
the  Tagus:  eight  miles  wed  of  Lilbon,  and  fix  ead  of 
Cafcaes. 

CEY'RAS  (New),  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Angola. 

OF,  prep.  [Saxon.  This  word  is  fometimes  redun¬ 
dantly  placed  after  the  participle  afilive  ;  and  fliould  be 
avoided.  Some  have  objected  to  the  ternary  exhibition, 
in  one  fentence,  of  this  word  :  “She  [Great  Britain,]  fits 
in  the  midfl  of  a  mighty  affluence  of  all  the  neceflaries 
and  conveniences  of  life.”  Addifon’s  State  of  the  War. 
The  image,  in  this  fentence,  bifhop  Hurd  has  obferved,  is 
fine  ;  but  the  expreifion  fomevvhat  exceptionable,  on  the 
account  of  three  ofs  coming  together.  Others  fee  no  in¬ 
elegance  in  this  accumulation;  and  cite  Gen.  iii.  2.  “We 
may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.”  Todd.~\ 
It  is  put  before  the  lubdantive  that  follows  another  in 
condruCfion  ;  as,  Of  thefe,  part  were  fain  ;  that  is,  part  of 
thefe. — He  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a  large  invention, 
a  ripe  judgment,  and  a  flrong  memory,  has  joined  the 
knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts.  Dry  den.— All  men  natu¬ 
rally  fly  to  God  in  extremity,  and  the  mod  atheidical 
perfon  in  the  world,  when  forfaken  of  all  hopes  of  any 
other  relief,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  him.  fillotfon. — 
The  value  of  Ipnd  is  raifed  only  by  a  greater  plenty  of 
money.  Locke. 

I  cannot  indantly  raife  up  the  grofs 

Oft uil  three  thoufand  ducats.  Shakcfpeare. 

It  is  put  among  fuperlative  adjeftives. — Peace,  of  all 
v  or  dly  blefiings,  is  the  mod  valuable.  Small. — We  are 
not  to  deferibe  our  fhepherds  as  fhepherds  at  this  day 
really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  conceived  then  to  have 
been,  when  the  bed  of  men  follow'ed  the  employment. 
Pope.- — From. — The  captain  of  the  Helots,  with  a  blow 
whofe  violence  grew  of  fury,  not  o/'drength,  or  of  H  rength 
proceeding  of  fury,  flruck  Palladius  upon  the  fide  of  the 
head.  Sidney.-  -Concerning  ;  relating  to. — This  .cannot 
be  underdood  o/'the  firfl  difpofition  of  the  waters,  as  thev 
were  before  the  flood.  Burnet. 

The  quarrel  is  not  now  off ame  and  tribute, 

Or  of  wrongs  done  unto  confederates, 

But  for  your  own  republic.  B.  Jonfon. 

Out  of. — Yet  of  this  little  he  had  fome  to  fpare.  Dryclen. 
Look  once  again,  and,  for  thy  hufband  lofi, 

Lo  all  that’s  left  of  h i m ,  thy  hulband’s  ghofi.  Dryclen. 

Among.  — He  is  the  only  perfon,  of  all  others,  for  an  epic 
poem.  Dry  den. 

Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canfl  boad  alone, 

That  Jove,  whene’er  he  thunders,  calls  theefon.  Dryden. 

By.  This  fenfe  was  once  very  frequent,  but  is  not  now 
in  ufe. — Led  a  more  honourable  man  than  thole  be  bidden 
of  him,  Ne l fan's  Fefi. —  I  was  friendly  entertained  of  the 
Englifli  conful.  Sandys. 

Like  heav’n  in  all,  like  earth  in  this  alone, 

That,  though  great  dates  by  her  fupport  do  dand, 

Yet  (he  herfeif  i'upported  is  of  none, 

But  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty’s  hand.  Dairies. 

According  to. — They  do  of  right  belong  to  you,  being- 
mod  of  them  firfl  preached  amougdyou.  Tillotfon's  Dedi¬ 
cation. 

Tancred,  whofe  delight 
Was  plac’d  in  his  fair  daughter’s  daily  fight. 

Of  cudom,  w  hen  his  flate-aJfairs  were  done, 

Would  pals  his  pleating  hours  with  her  alone.  Dryden. 

Noting  power,  ability,  choice,  or  fpontaneity.  With 
the  reciprocal  pronoun. — Some  foils  put  forth  odorare 
herbs  of  themfelves  :  as  wild  thyme.  Bacon's  Aat.  Hif. — 
Of  himfelf  man  is  confefledly  unequal  to  his  duty. 

Stcp/u  as. — 
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Stephens. — The  Venice  glafles  would  crack  of  tliemfelves. 
Hoyle. 

Of  himfelf  is  none, 

But  that  Eternal  infinite,  and  one 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne’er  can  end  ; 

On  him  all  beings,  as  their  1'ource,  depend.  Dryden. 
The  thirfty  cattle,  of  tliemfelves,  abftain’d 
From  water,  and  their  grafly  fare  difdain’d.  Dryden. 
Noting  properties,  qualities,  or  condition. — The  colour 
of  a  body  may  be  changed  by  a  liquor  which  of  itfelf  is 
of  no  colour,  provided  it  be  inline.  Boyle. 

The  frefh  eglantine  exhal’d  a  breath, 

'Whofe  odours  were  of  power  to  raife  from  death.  Dryd. 
.Noting  extraction. — Mr.  Rowe  was  born  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  in  Devonlhire,  that  for  many  ages  had  made  a  hand- 
fome  figure  in  their  country.  Rowe's  Life. — Noting  adhe¬ 
rence,  or  belonging  : 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  our  own, 

The  name  of  great  Anchifes  may  be  known.  Dryden. . 
Noting  the  matter  of  any  thing. — The  common  materials 
’  which  the  ancients  made  their  (hips  of,  were  the  wild  ath, 
the  evergreen  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  alder.  Arbiithnot 
on  Coins. — Noting  the  motive.— It  ' was  not  of  my  own 
choice  I  undertook  this  work.  Dryden. 

Our  fovereign  Lord  has  ponder’d  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  fpare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind; 

And  o/his  grace  and  inborn  clemency, 
fie  modifies  his  firlt  fevere  decree.  Dryden. 

Noting  form  or  manner  of  exiftence. — As  if  our  Lord, 
even  of  purpofe  to  prevent  this  fancy  of  extemporai  and 
voluntary  prayers,  had  not  left  of  his  own  framing,  one 
which  might  remain  as  a  part  of  the  church-liturgy,  and 
•ferve  as  a  pattern  whereby  to  frame  all  other  prayers 
with  efficacy,  yet  without  Superfluity  of  words.  Ilooher. — 
Noting  fomething  that  has  fome  particular  quality. — 
Mother,  fays  the  thrufh,  never  had  any  fuch  a  iriend  as  I 
have  of  this  fwallow.  No,  fays  (lie,  nor  ever  motherfuch 
a  fool  as  I  have  o/'this  fame  thrufh.  L'  Eflrange. —  Noting 
faculties  of  power  granted. — If  any  man  minifter,  let  him 
do  it  as  cf  the  ability  which  God  giveth.  i  Peter  iv.  ix. — 
Noting  preference,  or  poltponence  : 

Your  iiighnefs  (hall  repole  you  at  tlieTow’er. — 

I  do  not  like  the  tower  of  any  place.  Shahefpeare. 
Noting  change  of  one  (late  to  another  : 

O  miferable  of  happy  !  is  this  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  fo  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accurs’d,  <f  blefled.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Noting  caufality.  —  Good-nature,  by  which  I  mean  bene¬ 
ficence  and  candour,  is  the  produCt  of  right  reaion ; 
which  of  neceffiry  will  give  allowance  to  the  failures  of 
others,  by  coniidcring  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  in 
mankind.  Dryden. — Noting  proportion. —  How  many  are 
there  of  an  hundred,  even  amongft  fcholars  tliemfelves. 
Locke. — Noting  kind  or  ipecies. — To  cultivate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  luccels,  is  an  aifair  o/’the  cabinet  ;  and  the  ne¬ 
eded  of  this  fuccefs  may  be  oi  the  molt  fatal  confequence 
to  a  nation.  Swift.— It  is  put  before  an  indefinite  ex- 
preffion  of  time  :  as,  e/  iate,  in  late  times  ;  of  old,  in  old 
times. — Of  late,  divers  learned  men  have  adopted  the 
three  hypoftatical  principles.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

In  days  of  old  there  liv’d,  of  mighty  fame,  « 

A  valiant  prince,  and  Thefeus  was  his  name.  Dryden. 

OFAN'TO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  rifes  near  Conza, 
and  runs  into  the  Adriatic  ten  miles  welt  of  Trani. 

OFA'RA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  iftand  of  Niphon, 
and  capital  of  a  kingdom  called  Fida  :  xoo  miles  north- 
welt  of  Jeddo,  and  205  north-ealt  of  Meaco. 

■  OFE'N  A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  :  four¬ 
teen  miles  ealt  of  Aquila. 
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OFES'CA,  a  town  of  Servia,  on  the  north' fide  of  the 
Danube,  oppolite  Belgrade. 

OFF,  adv.  [n/-,  Dutch.]  Of  this  adverb  the  chief  ufe 
is  to  conjoin  it  with  verbs  :  as,  to  come  off ;  to  fly  off;  to 
take  off;  which  are  found  under  the  verbs,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  oppofed  to  on:  as,  to  lay  on;  to  take  off.  In  this 
cafe  it  fignifies,  difunion  ;  leparation  ;  breach  of  conti¬ 
nuity. — Where  are  you,  Sir  John?  come,  off  with  your 
boots.  S/iahe/'peare. 

See  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree  ; 

Then  rend  it  off.  Dryden. 

It  fignifies  diltance. — About  thirty  paces  off  were  placed 
harquebufiers.  Knolles. 

Weft  of  this  foreft,  fcarcely  off  a  mile, 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy.  Shahefpeare. 

In  painting  or  ftatuary  it  fignifies  projection  or  relief : 
’Tis  a  good  piece  ; 

This  comes  well  and  excellent.  Shahefpeare. 

It  fignifies  evanefcence  ;  abl'ence  or  departure. —  Compe¬ 
titions  intermit,  and  go  off  and  on  as  it  happens,  upon 
this  or  that  occalion.  L'  Eflrange. —  It  fignifies  any  kind  of 
dilappointment ;  defeat,  interruption  ;  adverfe  divifion  : 
as,  The  affair  is  off ;  the  match  is  off.  On  the  oppolite 
fide  of  a  queftion. — Thequeftions  no  way  touch  upon  pu- 
ritanifm,  either  off  or  on.  Sanderfon. — From  ;  not  toward. 
— Philoclea,  whofe  delight  of  hearing  and  feeing  was 
before  a  (tay  for  interrupting  her,  gave  herfelf  to  be  feen 
unto  her  with  fuch  a  lightening  of  beauty  upon  Zelmane, 
that  neither  could  look  on,  nor  would  look  off.  Sidney. 

Off-hand;  not  ftudied. — Several  ftarts  of  fancy  off-hand 
look  well  enough.  L' Ej'trange. 

To  he  off.  In  common  talk,  fignifies  to  recede  from  an 
intended  contract  or  defign 

To  come  off.  To  efcape  by  fome  'accident  or  fubter- 
fuge. 

To  get  off.  To  make  efcape. 

To  go  off.  To  defert ;  to  abandon.  Applied  to  guns, 
to  take  lire  and  be  difcharged  ;  borrowed  from  the  arrow 
and  bow. 

Well  or  HI  off.  Having  good  or  bad  fuccefs. 

Off,  whether  alone  or  in  compofition,  means  either  li¬ 
terally  or  figuratively,  disjunction,  abl'ence,  privation,  or 
diltance. 

OFF,  interject.  An  expreflion  of  abhorrence,  or  com¬ 
mand  to  depart. — Off!  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  fight. 
Smith's  Phadra. 

OFF,  prep.  Not  on. —  I  continued  feeling  again  the 
fame  pain  ;  and,  finding  it  grow  violent,  I  burnt  it,  and 
felt  no  more  after  the  third  time  ;  was  never  off  my  legs, 
nor  kept  my  chamber  a  day.  Temple.— Diftant  from.- 
Cicero’s  Tulculum  .was  at  a  place  called  Grotto  Ferrate, 
about  two  miles  off  this  town,  though  mod  of  the  modern 
writers  have  fixed  it  to  Frefcati.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

OFF'-RECKONINGS,  f.  in  military  language,  a  fpe- 
cific  account  between  government  and  the  colonels*  of 
Brinlh  regiments,  for  the  clothing  of  the  men.  This  ac¬ 
count  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  grofs  off- reckonings, 
and  net  oft-reckonings. 

( j'ioJs  Off-Reckonings  confift  of  all  the  pay  of  the 
non-commilfioned  officers  and  private  men  above  the  fub- 
filtence. 

Bet  Off-Reckonings  are  the  produce  of  the  grofs  off¬ 
reckonings,  referved  for  the  clothing  of  the  men,  after 
the  warrant- deductions  of  one  lhilling  in  the  pound,  and 
one  day’s  pay  of  the  whole  regiment  for  Chelfea-hofpital, 
and  alio  the  deduction  of  two-pence  in  the  pound  for  the 
agent,  have  been  made  at  the  Pay-office.  The  balance  of 
the  pay  of  the  officers,  over  and  above  their  fiubfiftence, 
after  the  warrant-deduftions  are  made,  and  the  refpited 
pay,  if  there  be  any,  is  charged  to  the  officer,  is  called 
clearings;  which  are  paid  by  the  paymalter  to  the  agent, 
wno  pays  them  to  the  officers,  and  there  finds  his  two- 
pences.  James's  Mil.  Didt, 
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OFF'-SET,  f.  Sprout;  (hoot  of  the  plant. — Some  plants 
are  raifed  from  any  part  of  the  root,  others  by  off-jets, 
and  in  others  the  branches  fet  in  the  ground  will  take  root. 
Locke. 

OFF'-SCOURING,  f.  Recrement;  part  rubbed  away 
in  cleaning  any  thing. — Thou  haft  made  us  as  the  off- 
fconring  and  refufe  in  the  midft  of  the  people.  Lam.  iii. 
45- — Being  accounted,  as  St.  Paul  fays,  the  very  filth 
or  the  world,  and  the  offf-fcouring  of  all  things.  Kettlewell. 

OFF'-SCUM,  adj.  Refufe  ;  vile. — A  raoft  vile  game 
devifed  by  the  off-jcum  rafcals  of  men.  Tr.  of  Bocculini, 
i6z6. 

OF'FA,  King  of  the  Mercians,  one  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  See  the  article  England,  vol. 
vi.  p.  547.  where,  however,  the  name  is  mifprinted 
“Otto.” 

OFFA’s  DY'KE,  or  Clawdh  Offa,  a  famous  dyke, 
conftrufted  by  Offa  the  Great,  king  of  Mercia,  about 
A.  D.  780  ;  and  intended  either  to  mark  the  boundaries 
between  a  colony  of  Saxons  whom  he  planted  in  the  level 
country  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  the  Welfh, 
whom  he  had  driven  out. of  it,  or  to  defend  the  former 
from  the  hoftile  incurfions  of  the  latter.  This  dyke  ex¬ 
tended  from  north  to  fouth  about  ninety  miles,  running 
along  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  hills,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dee  to  that  of  the  Wye,  near  Chepftow.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  ramparts  thrown 
up  by  Agricola,  Adrian,  and  Severus,  to  guard  the  Ro¬ 
man  province  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  northern  bar¬ 
barians;  but,  from  fome  remains  of  it,  which  are  ftill  to  be 
been,  and  for  other  reafons,  lord  Lyttelton  concludes, 
that  it  was  rather  intended  fora  boundary,  to  feparate 
the  territories  of  the  Englifh  from  thofe  of  the  Welfti, 
than  as  a  fortification  to  proteft  the  former.  Whatever 
the  intent  of  fo  vaft  a  work  may  have  been,  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  at  this  period  that  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  fitua- 
ted  to  the  eaft  of  the  Severn  and  Dee,  were  built,  for  the 
purpofe  of  checking  the  irruptions  of  the  Welfti,  by  a 
Prong  line  of  frontier-pofts.  The  villages  likewife,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Clawdh  Offa,  whofe  names  terminate  in 
ton  or  ham,  were  about  this  time  inhabited  by  Saxons, 
who  were  ufually  called  “  Gwyr-y-Mers,”  or  the  Men  of 
Mercia;  though,  in  after-times,  the  men  fettled  on  each 
fide  of  the  dyke.  During  an  interval  of  peace,  Offa 
finiftied  this  dyke;  but  the  Welfti  were  not  infenfi.ble  of 
the  dilhonour  and  injury  done  to  their  country.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  they  fecretly  concerted  the  plan  of  its  deftruftion; 
and,  having  fettled  a  previous  agreement  with  the  kings 
of  Northumberland,  and  of  the  South-Saxons,  with  whom 
they  were  then  in  alliance,  they  fuddenly  befet  Clawdh 
Offa  in  the  night  of  St.  Stephen’s  day,  the  night  itfelf 
being  extremely  dark  ;  and,  affifted  alfo  by  the  country- 
people,  they  broke  down  the  rampart,  and  in  a  fliort  time 
filled  up  and  levelled  the  dyke  to  the  length  of  a  bow- 
fiiot.  Early  in  the  morning  they  aflailed  the  camp  of  king 
Offa,  and  flew  great  numbers  of  his  foldiers  ;  who,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  time,  were  either  afleep  or  unarmed,  or 
bad  given  themfelves  up  to  pleafure,  or  to  the  religious 
obfervanceof  the  feftival.  The  labour  and  charge  of this 
dyke  were  much  greater  than  the  benefit ;  for,  loon  after 
Gfta’s  death,  the  Welfti  again  extended  their  dominions 
beyond  that  dyke,  forcing  their  way,  like  a  rapid  torrent 
which  defcends  from  the  mountains,  and  overflows  the 
plain  country.  We  lhall  only  add,  that  the  limits  of  the 
Welfti  from  that  time  were  very  uncertain;  being  often 
advanced,  or  let  back,  as  the  fortune  of  war  happened  to 
change  in  favour  of  them  or  of  the  Saxons. 

OF'FAK  HAR'BOUR,  a  port  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Way  goo,  on  the  line.  Lon.  131.  6.  E. 

OFF'AL,  [ off-fall ,  lays  Skinner,  that  which  falls  from 
the  table,  perhaps  from  offa,  Lat.]  Wafte  meat:  that 
which  is  not  eaten  at  the  table. — He  let  out  the  offals  of 
his  meat  to  intereft,  and  kept  a  regifter  of  fuch  debtors 
in  his  pocket-book.  Arbuthnot. — Carrion;  coarleflelh: 
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I  Ihould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  flave’s  offal.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Refufe  ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as  of  no  value. — To 
have  right  to  deal  in  things  facred,  was  accounted  an  ar¬ 
gument  of  a  noble  and  illuftrious  defcent;  God  would 
not  accept  the  offals  of  other  profeflions.  South. 

If  a  man  bemoan  his  lot, 

That  after  death  his  mouldering  limbs  lhall  rot, 

A  fecret  fting  remains  within  his  mind  ; 

The  fool  is  to  his  own  call  offals  kind.  Dryden. 

Any  thing  of  no  efteem. — What  trafti  is  Rome;  what 
rubbifti,and  what  offal!  Shakefpeare. 

OFFALEN'GO,  a  town  of  Italy :  four  miles  eaft  of 
Crema. 

OFF'ELING,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fixteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Freyftadt. 

OFF'EN.  See  Buda,  vol.  iii. 

OFF'EN  SEE,  a  lake  of  Auftria  :  fixteen  miles  eaft 
of  St.  Wolfgang. 

OFF'ENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Ifenburg,  on  the  Maine,  containing  two  Proteftant 
churches,  a  fynagogue,  and  quay,  and  feveral  manufac¬ 
tures.  It  is  three  miles  eaft  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
and  twelve  north-north-eaft  of  Darmftadt. 

OFF'ENBACH,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  on  the  Gian  :  four  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Lautereck,  and  thirty-three  weft-north-weft  of 
Worms. 

OFF'ENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  fituated  on  the 
Kinzig,  in  the  Ortenau.  This  town  was  originally  im¬ 
perial,  but  by  the  empire  mortgaged  to  Baden,  which,  in 
the  year  1330,  made  over  the  fame  mortgage  to  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Stralburg,  by  which  bifliopric  one-half  of  it 
was  transferred  to  the  eleftor-palatinate.  In  1633,  its 
charter  as,-an  imperial  and  circular  town  was  renewed. 
In  1802,  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Baden.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  twenty  four  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Raftatt,  and  fixteen  north-weft  of 
Freudenftatt.  Lat.  48.  27.  N.  Ion.  7.  58.  E. 

OFFEN'CE,  f.  [Fr.  offenfa,  from  offentlo,  Lat.]  Crime; 
aft  of  wickednefs  : 

Thou  haft  ftol’n  that,  which,  after  fome  few  hours, 

Were  thine  without  offence.  Shakefpeare's  Hen.  IV. 

A  tranfgreflion. — If,  by  the  law'  of  nature,  every  man  hath 
not  a  power  to  punilh  offences  againft  it,  I  fee  not  how  the 
magiftrates  of  an)'  community  can  punilh  an  alien  of  an¬ 
other  country.  Locke. — Injury.- — I  have  given  my  opinion 
againft  the  authority  of  two  great  men,  but  I  hope  with¬ 
out  offence  to  their  memories  ;  for  I  loved  them  living, 
and  reverence  them  dead.  Dryden. — Dilpleafure  given  ; 
caule  of  difguft  ;  fcandal. — The  pleafures  of  the  touch  are 
greater  than  thofe  of  the  other  fenfes ;  as  in  warming 
upon  cold,  or  refrigeration  upon  heat;  for,  as,  the  pains 
of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  fenfes, 
fo  likewife  are  the  pleafures.  Bacon. — Anger;  dilpleafure 
conceived. — Earned  in  every  prefent  humour,  and  making 
himlelf  brave  in  his  liking,  he  was  content  to  give  them 
juft  caufe  of  offence  when  they  had  pow'er  to  make  juft  re¬ 
venge.  Sidney. — Attack;  aft  of  the  aflailant. — I  have 
equal  lkill  in  all  the  weapons  of  offence.  RichardJ'on. — 
Courtely,  that  leemed  incorporated  in  his  heart,  would 
not  be  perfuaded  to  offer  any  offence,  but  only  to  Hand 
upon  the  belt  defenfive  guard.  Sidney. 

OFFEN'CF.FUL,  adj.  Injurious;  giving  difpleafu  re  : 

It  feems  your  inoft  offenceful  aft 

Was  mutually  committed.  Shakefpeare's  Meaf.for  Meaf 

OFFEN'CELESS ,  adj.  Unoffending;  innocent. — I  lhall 
endeavour  it  may  be  offencelefs  to  other  men’s  ears.  Milton's 
A pol.  for  Sme6tymnuus. 

To  OFFEN'D,  v.  a.  [ offendo ,  Lat.]  To  make  angry;  to 
difpleafe. — Grols  fins  are  plainly  feen,  and  eafily  avoided, 
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by  perfons  that  profefs  religion.  But  the  indifcreet  and 
dangerous  ufe  of  innocent  and  lawful  things,  as  it  does 
not  (hock  and  offend  our  confciences,  fo  it  is  difficult  to 
make  people  at  all  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  it.  Law.-*- To 
afiail  ;  to  attack.— He  was  'fain  to  defend  himfglf,  and 
withal  lo  to  offend  him,  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  poor 
Philoxenus  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  > Sidney. — To  tranfgrefs  ; 
to  violate. — Many  fear  more  to  offend  the  law.  Ballad. — 
To  injure : 

Cheaply  you  fin,  and  puniffi  crimes  with  eafe, 

Not  as  the  offended,  but  th’  offenders,  pleafe.  Drijden. 

To  OFFEN'D,  v.  n.  To  be  criminal ;  to  tranfgrefs  the 
law. —  The  bifiiops  of  the  church  of  England  did  noways 
offend  by  receiving  from  the  Roman  church  into  our  di¬ 
vine  fervice,  fuch  materials,  circumftances,  or  ceremonies, 
as  were  religious  and  good.  White. — To  caufe  anger. — I 
Hi  all  offend ,  either  to  detain  or  give  it.  Shakefpeare's  K. 
Lear.- — To  commit  tranfgreffion  :  with  again  ft. — Our  lan¬ 
guage  is  extremely  iniperfeft,  and  in  many  infiances  it 
offends  againjl  every  part  of  grammar.  Swift. 

OFFEN'DER,  /.’  A  criminal ;  one  wlTo  has  committed 
a  crime  ;  a  tranfgreffor  ;  a  guilty  perfion. — The  confid¬ 
ence  of  the  offender  (hall  be  (harper  than  an  avenger's 
fword.  Richard/ on's  Clariffa. 

So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  dies  ; 

But,  like  the  wai'p,  the  rich  efcapes  and  flies.  Denham. 
One  who  has  done  an  injury  : 

All  vengeance  comes  too  fliort,  ■ 

Which  can  purfue  the  offender.  Shakefpeare's  K.  Lear. 

OFFEN'DRESS,  ft  A  woman  that  offends.— Virginity 
murthers  itfelf,  and  (liould  be  buried  in  highways  out  of 
all  fanftified  limit,  as  a  defperate  offendrejs  againlt  nature. 
Shakefpeare's  All's  Well. 

OFF'ENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Nuremberg:  five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Al- 
torff. 

OFFEN'SIBLE,  adj.  Hurtful.  Not  in  ufe. 

OFFEN'SIVE,  adj.  Caufing  anger;  difpleafing ;  dif- 
gufting. —  It  filial  1  fuffice,  to  touch  fuch  cultoms  of  the 
Irifh  as  feem  off en five  and  repugnant  to  good  government. 
Spenfer. — The  fun  was  in  Cancer,  in  the  hotteft  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  heat  was  very  offenftve  to  me.  Brown's 
Travels — Affailant ;  not  defenfive.  —  We  enquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  betwixt  thole 
military  offenftve  engines  ufed  among  the  ancients,  and 
thole  of  thefe  latter  ages.  Wilkins. — Their  avoiding,  as 
much  as  pofiible,  the  defenfive  part,  where  the  main  ftrefs 
lies,  and  keeping  themfelves  chiefly  to  the  offenfive ;  per¬ 
petually  objecting  to  the  catholick  fcheme,  inftead  of 
clearing  up  the  difficulties  which  clog  their  own.  Water- 
land. 

OFFEN'SIVELY,  adv.  Mifchievoufly ;  injuriously. — In 
the  lead  thing  done  offenfively  againft  the  good  of  men, 
whofe  benefit  we  ought  to  feek  for  as  our  own,  we 
plainly  Chew  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  God  to  be 
fuch  as  indeed  he  is.  Hooker. — So  as  to  caufe  unealinefs 
or  difpleafure. — A  lady  had  her  fight  difordered,  fo  that 
the  images  in  her  hangings  did  appear  to  her,  if  the  room 
were  not  extraordinarily  darkened,  embellilhed  with  fe- 
veral  offenfivelij  vivid  colours.  Boyle  on  Colours. — By  way 
of  attack;  not  defenfively.-—  All  I  (hall  obferve  on  this 
head  is,  to  entreat  the  polemick  divine,  in  his  controverfy 
with  the  deifts,  to  aft  rather  offenfively  than  to  defend  ; 
to  pufh  home  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  and  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  theirs,  rather  than  to  fpend  time  in  folving 
the  objections  of  every  opponent.  Goldfmith's  Effays. 

OFFEN'SIVENESS,  J'.  Injurioufnefs ;  mifehief.— Caufe 
of  difguft. — The  mu fcles  of  the  body,  being  preferved 
lound  and  limber  upon  the  bones,  all  the  motions  of  the 
parts  might  be  explicated  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  with¬ 
out  any  oftfenfivenefs.  Grab's  Miifeum. 

To  OF'FER,  v.  a.  [oyppuan,  Sax.  qffero,  Lat.]  To  pre- 
fent ;  to  exhibit  any  thing  To  as  that  it  may  be  taken  or 
received. —  Servants,  placing  happinefs  in  ftrong  drink, 
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make  court  to  my  young  inafter,  by  offering  him  that 
which  they  love.  Locke. — The  heathen  women  under  the 
Mogul,  offer  themfelves  to  the  flames  at  the  death  of  their 
hu'bands;  Collier. — To  facrifice  ;  to  immolate;  to  prelent 
as  an  aft  of  W'orfhip  :  often  with  up,  emphatical. — They 
offered  unto  the  Lord  of  the  fpoil  which  they  had  brought, 
feven  hundred  oxen.  2  Chron.  xv.  1 1. — -An  holy  prielt- 
hood  to  offer  up  fpiritual  facrifices.  1  Pel.  ii.  5. 

Whole  herds  of  offer'd  bulls  about  the  fire, 

And  briftled  boars  and  woolly  (heep,  expire.  Dryden. 
To  bid,  as  a  price  or  reward  : 

Nor,  (houldft  thou  offer  all  thy  little  (lore, 

Will  rich  Idas  yield,  but  offer  more.  Dryden. 

To  attempt;  to  commence. —  Lyfimachus  armed  about 
three  thouland  men,  and  began  firft  to  offer  violence.  2 
Move.  iv.  40. — To  propofe. — Our  author  offers  no  reafon. 
Locke. 

To  OF'FER,  v.n.  To  be  prefent ;  to  be  at  hand;  to 
prefent  itfelf. — Th’  occafion  offers,  and  the  youth  com¬ 
plies.  Dryden. — To  make  an  attempt. — I  would  treat  the 
pope  and  his  cardinals  roughly,  if  they  offered  to  fee  my 
wife  without  my  leave.  Dryden. 

One  offers,  and  in  offring  makes  a  ftay; 

Another  forward  lets,  and  doth  no  more.  Daniel. 

With  at;  to  make  an  attempt. — I  will  not  offer  at  that 
I  cannot  mailer.  Bacon. — Write  down  and  make  figns  to 
him  to  pronounce  them,  and  guide  him  by  (hewing  him 
by  the  motion  of  your  own  lips  to  offer  at  one  ot  thofe 
letters ;  which  being  the  eafiell,  he  wiil  (tumble  upon  one 
of  them.  Holder. — Without  offering  at  any  other  remedy, 
we  haftily  engaged  in  a  war,  which  hath  coft  us  fixty  mil¬ 
lions.  Swift. 

OFTE R,  f.  Propofal  of  advantage  to  another  : 

Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  confcious  of  their  face  ; 
Thefe  fiwell  their  profpefts,  and  exalt  their  pride, 

When  offers  are  difdain’d,  and  love  deny’d.  Pope. 
Firft  advance. — Force  compels  this  offer.  Shakejpeare. 
Mowbray,  you  overween  to  take  it  fo  : 

This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear.  Shahefpeare. 

Propofal  made. — It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ig¬ 
norance,  or  folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  former  tenets  upon 
the  offer  of  an  argument  which  cannot  immediately  be 
anfwered.  Locke. 

The  offers  he  doth  make 

Were  not  for  him  to  give  nor  them  to  take.  Daniel , 

Price  bidden  ;  aft  of  bidding  a  price  : 

When  (lock  is  high,  they  come  between, 

Making  by  fecond-hand. their  offers: 

Then  cunningly  retire  unfeen. 

With  each  a  million  in  his  coffers.  Swift. 

Attempt ;  endeavour. — Many  motions,  though  they  be 
unprofitable  to  expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are 
offers  of  nature,  and  caufe  motions  by  content  ;  as  in 
groaning,  or  crying  upon  pain.  Bacon. — Something  given 
by  way  of  acknowledgment. — Fairftreams,  that  do  vouch- 
fafe  in  your  clearnefs  to  reprefient  unto  me  my  blubbered 
face,  let  the  tribute  offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  (lay  a 
while  with  me,  that  I  may  begin  yet  at  laft  to  find  fome- 
thing  that  pities  me.  Sidney. 

OF'FERABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  offered. — Allowing 
all  that  hath  Cefar’s  image  only  on  it,  offerable  to  Cefar. 
W.  Montague's  Dev.  Ej).  1 648. 

OF'FERER,^  One  who  makes  an  offer: 

Bold  offerers 

Of  fuite  and  gifts  to  thy  renowned  wife.  Chapman. 

One  who  facrifices,  or  dedicates  in  worffiip. — If  the  mind 
of  the  offerer  be  good,  this  is  the  only  thing  God  re- 
fpefteth.  Hooker. 

OF'FERING,  J'.  [opppiunj,  Sax.]  A  prefent;  gene. 
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rally  from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior.  Obligatory  gift  to 
the  church;  (fee  Oblation.)  A  facrifice;  any  thing 
immolated,  or  offered  in  worffiip. — When  thou  (halt  make 
his  foul  an  offering  for  (in,  he  (hall  fee  his  feed.  Ija.  liii.  10. 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr’d 
Than  fpotted  livers  in  the  facrifice.  Shahefpeare. 

Inferior  offerings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
‘Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice.  Young. 

God’s  ancient  people  had  various  forts  of  offerings ;  but 
they  were  in  general  of  two  kinds:  viz.  gifts,  where  no 
life  was  deftroyed  ;  and  facrifices,  wherein  the  life  of  the 
thing  offered  was  taken  awky.  The  defign  of  all  offerings 
was  either  to  make  atonement  for  fin,  thank  God  for  mercy 
received,  or  procure  fome  new  favour;  and  all  pointed 
out  our  Redeemer,  who  by  one  offering  for  ever  perfected 
them  that  are  fanftified. 

Immediately  after  the  fall,  God  inftrutted  Adam  and 
Eve  to  offer  facrifice;  and  it  feems  their  firft  robes  were 
the  fkins  of  facrificed  animals.  Gen.  iii.  zi.  When  Abel 
was  grown  up,  he,  by  faith  in  the  divine  appointment, 
offered  not  the  milk,  as  fome  think,  but  facrificed  the  belt 
of  his  flock  ;  for  his  oblation  is  called  thyjia ,  i.  e.  “  a  (lain 
facrifice.”  Gen  iv.  4..  10.  When  Noah  went  forth  from 
his  ark,  he  offered  an  acceptable  facrifice  to  God.  Gen.  viii. 
2d.  At  different  places,  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  built 
altars,  and  facrificed  to  the  Lord.  Gen.  xii.xiii.  xxvi.  xxviii. 
xxxiii.  &c.  Job  offered  facrifice  for  his  children  and 
friends.  Job  i.  5.  xlii.  8.  From  the  injunttion  of  facrifices 
to  the  ancient  patriarchs  before  and  after  the  flood,  the 
cultom  of  facrificing  fpread  into  the  world.  The  Hea¬ 
thens  retained  the  rite,  and  loaded  it  with  vain  ceremo¬ 
nies,  but  loft  the  view  of  its  fignification.  As  their  na¬ 
tural  confcience  aiftated  to  them  the  infufficiency  of  ani¬ 
mal  facrifices  to  atone  for  the  fins  of  men,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  murderous  oblation  of  human  fa- 
crifice  was  fo  generally  prattifed  by  them. 

Before  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  was  erefted,  there  was 
no  limitation  as  to  the  place  of  offering  facrifices ;  and  we 
fuppofe  thofe  offered  in  faith  were  generally  confumed  by 
fire  from  heaven  ;  and  mod  of  them  feem  to  have  been 
of  the  form  of  burnt-offerings.  The  ceremonial  law, 
given  by  God  to  Mofes,  added  various  diftintlions  and 
rites  of  oblations.  The  facrifices  properly  fo  called, 
wherein  animals  were  flain,  and  offered  to  God  on  an  altar, 
by  priefts  of  his  appointment,  were  diflinguiflied  into 
burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings,  fin-offerings,  and  tref- 
pafs-offerings. 

1 .  The  burnt-offering  confided  of  a  bullock,  a  he-lamb,  or 
a  kid  ;  or,  if  the  offerer  was  poor,  a  turtle  or  pigeon.  The 
animal  deftined  for  facrifice  was  led  to  the  eaft  end  of  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  ;  the  offerer  laid  his  hand  on  its  head, 
confeffing  his  guilt,  and  transferring  his  defert  of  death  on 
the  animal.  The  pried  then  (lew  it  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  brazen  altar,  and  fprinkled  its  blood  round  about  the 
altar.  The  (kin  was  then  taken  off,  and  the  pried  had- it 
for  his  (hare.  The  inwards  and  legs  were  waffled,  and  the 
whole  dedi  falted,  and  burnt  on  the  altar  with  (acred  fire. 
If  the  offering  was  a  turtle  or  pigeon,  the  pried  pinched  oft' 
its  head  with  his.  nails;  the  blood  was  wrung  out  at  the 
fide  of  the  altar,  and  the  body  was  freed  from  the  garbage 
and  feathers;  and,  being  aimed;  but  not  wholly  cleft, 
was  burnt  on  the  altar.  The  pried  arrayed  himfelf  in 
common  apparel,  and  carried  the  allies  and  excrements  of 
the  bullock,  flieep,  or  goat,  and  the  allies,  feathers,  and 
garbage,  cf  the  fowl,  without  the  camp.  Every  burnt- 
offering,  except  that  of  the  turtle  and  pigeon,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  a  meat-offering  and  drink-offering.  The 
burnt-offering;  was  the  chief  of  all  the  oblations.  And 
befides  what  was  voluntary,  the  law  required  burnt- 
offerings  on  nine  dated  cccafions,  viz.  at  all  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annual,  feafts ;  and,  in  the  different 
occalional  cafes  of  confecration  of  priefts,  defilement  of  a 
Nazarite,  or  expiration  of  his  vow  ;  and  in  purification 
from  child-birth,  leprolies,  iffues,  &c.  Lev.  i.  ii.  vi.  vii.  xxii. 
Numb.  xv.  xxviii.  xxix. 


2.  By  the  peace- offering,  the  offerer  thanked  God  for 
mercies  received,  paid  vows,  or  thought  to  obtain  favours. 
At  the  confecration  of  a  prieft,  for  we  reckon  this  a  peace¬ 
offering  ;  at  the  expiration  of  a  Nazarite’s  vow,  it  was  to 
be  a  ram.  At  Pentecoft  too,  perhaps  the  two  lambs  were 
to  be  males  ;  but  in  other  cafes  the  offered  animals  might 
be  either  male  or  female  ;  only  here,  as  in  every  other 
oblation,  they  were  to  be  unblemiflied  ;  and  their  num¬ 
ber  might  be  few'  or  many,  as  the  offerer  pleafed.  After 
the  offerer  had  laid  his  hand  on  this  victim,  it  was  killed 
at  the  north  fide  of  the  altar,  and  its  blood  fprinkled  round 
about  the  altar  ;  the  fat  that  covered,  the  rump,  and  the 
inwards  and  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  was 
falted,  and  burnt  on  the  brazen  altar  above  the  burnt- 
offering;  the  right  bread:  and  (houlder,  with  the  cheeks 
and  the  maw,  being  heaved  and  waved,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  attendant  meat-offering,  were  given  to  the 
priefts  ;  that  they,  and  their  fons  and  daughters,  might 
feed  thereon.  The  reft  of  the  fle(h,  and  the  reft  of  the 
meat-offering,  was  returned  to  the  offerer,  that  he  and  his 
friends  might  feaft  on  it.  If  it  w’as  a  thank-offering,  the 
fleflt  was  to  be  eaten  that  very  day;  if  it  was  a  vow  or 
voluntary  offering,  it  was  to  be  eaten  that  day  and  the 
next;  and  if  aught  remained,  after  the  appointed  time, 
it  was  to  be  burnt  with  fire.  Lev.  iii.  vii.  xix.  xxiii.  Deut. 
xviii.  3. 

3.  The  fin-offering  was  diverfified  in  its  matter,  to  point 
out  the  different  degrees  of  the  crime,  or  to  anfwer  the 
ability  of  the  offerer.  For  the  fin  of  a  prieft,  or  the  oc- 
cafional  fin  of  the  wdiole  congregation,  or  for  the  Levites 
at  their  confecration,  it  was  a  bullock.  Exod.  xxix.  Lev.  iv. 
xvi.  Numb.  viii.  A  male  kid  was  the  Hated  (in-offering 
for  the  whole  nation  at  their  folemn  feafts,  and  for  the 
occalional  fins  of  a  ruler.  Numb.  xv.  xxviii.  Lev.  iv.  A 
female  kid,  or  lamb,  for  the  occalional  fins  of  a  private 
perfon  ;  or,  if  a  man  was  fo  poor  that  he  could  not  afford 
a  female  kid,  lie' gave  two  turtle-doves  or  two  young- 
pigeons,  the  one  for  a  fin-offering,  and  the  other  for  a 
burnt-offering;  or,  if  he  could  not  afford  thefe,  he  gave 
an  homer  of  fine  flour,  without  either  oil  or  frankincenfe. 
Lev.  iv.  v.  9,  10,  11.  An  ewe-lamb  wans  the  fin-offering 
for  a  Nazarite  at  the  expiration  of  his  vow  ;  and  for  a  wo¬ 
man’s  purification  after  child-birth  ;  or  for  a  leper,  and 
for  the  breach  of  a  Nazarite’s  vow.  Numb.  vi.  Lev.  xii.  xiv. 
xv.  The  animal  (in-offering  was  brought  to  the  brazen 
altar;  the  offender  transferred  his  guilt  thereon,  by  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  its  head.  Except  the  blood  of  the  prieft's 
bullock  and  of  the  people’s  goat,  which  was  carried  into 
the  fanctuary,  the  blood  of  (in-offerings  was  poured  out 
at  the  fide,  or  at  the  bottom,  of  the  brazen  altar  ;  the  fat, 
being  falted,  was  burnt  on  the  altar  to  the  Lord;  and  the 
reft  of  the  oblations  was  the  prieft’s;  on  the  fle(h  thereof, 
he  and  his  fons  feafted  in  the  holy  place.  The  very  pots 
in  which  the  flefli  was  boiled  were  rendered  unclean  ;  and, 
if  of  earth,  were  broken  to  pieces  ;  but,  if  of  metal,  were 
to  be  rinced  in  water.  When  the  blood  was  carried  into 
the  fan  (St  u  ary,  the  fieffi  and  (kin  were  carried  into  the 
place  aftigned  for  the  allies  of  the  burnt-offerings,  and 
there  burnt ;  fo  the  priefts  had  no  (liare  at  all  of  their 
own  fin-offerings,  and  he  who  burnt  the  flefli  and  (kin  was 
rendered  unclean.  As  the  (in-offering  of  fowls  had  no 
fat,  two  were  neceflary,  that  the  one  might  be  tiled  in- 
ftead  of  the  fat,  in  form  of  a  burnt-offering ;  and  the 
other,  after  its  blood  was  poured  at  the  altar,  might,  as 
the  fin-offering,  be  given  to  the  prieft.  No  blood  of  a  (in- 
offering  was  to  be  carried  out  of  the  facred  court,  not  fo 
much  as  in  a  fpot  on  the  prieft’s  garment,  but  was  to  be 
waflied  out  before  he  went  forth.  If  the  (In-offering  was 
of  meal,  an  handful  of  it  was  burnt  on  the  altar  inllead 
of  the  fat,  and  the  refidue  belonged  to  the  prieft.  Lev.  iv. 
v.  vi. 

4..  That  the  trefpafs-offering  was  really  different  from 
the  fin-offering,  is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  the  leper,  where 
both  were  conjoined  ;  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  ao.)  but  it  is  not 
eafy  to  (late  the  difference  between  them.  Some  think 
fin-offerings  re  (petted  fins  of  omilfion;  trefpafs-offerings, 
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fins  of  commiffion  ;  others  think  the  former  atoned  for 
fins  committed  through  ignorance  of  the  law,  and  the 
latter  for  fins  which  one  committed  through  inattention 
to  his  conduft.  Except  in  the-cafe  of  the  leper,  the  tref- 
pafs-oftering  was  ordered  precifely  in  the  manner  of  the 
fin-offering. 

5.  The  meat-offerings,  and  fuch  as  follow,  were  not  fa- 
crifices,  but  gifts.  Meat-offerings  were  always  to  attend 
burnt-oft’erings  and  peace-offerings,  and  the  fin-offering 
and  trefpafs-offering  of  the  leper;  but  whether  they  at¬ 
tended  other  fin-offerings  and  trefpafs-ofterings,  we  can 
hardly  determine.  In  cafes  wherein  the  meat-offering 
was  ftated,  three  omers  or  tenth-deals  of  fine  flour  attended 
the  facrifice  of  a  bullock  ;  two,  that  of  a  ram  ;  and  one, 
that  of  a  lamb  or  kid.  Frankincenfe  was  alfo  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  this  offering;  and  fait  was  added  to  it.  Some¬ 
times  the  materials  were  baken  into  unleavened  cakes,  and 
fometimes  were  offered  unbaken.  In  thank-offerings,  fome 
cakes  of  leavened  bread  were  to  be  offered  along  with  it ; 
and  to  this  the  two  leavened  loaves  offered  at  Pentecoft 
may  be  reduced  ;  but  no  leaven  was  laid  on  the  altar. 
When  a  meat-offering  was  prefented,  the  prieft  took  part 
of  the  meal,  or  of  the  bread  crumbled  down  ;  and,  having- 
poured  oil,  fait,  wine,  and  frankincenfe,  on  it,  burnt  it  on 
the  altar;  and  the  prieff  had  the  refidue  for  himfelf  and 
his  fons,  to  be  eaten  in  the  facred  court ;  but  a  meat-of¬ 
fering  for  the  priefts  was  wholly  burnt. 

6.  Drink-offerings  were  never,  that  we  know  of,  offered 
by  themfelves,  but  were  an  attendant  of  the  meat-offer¬ 
ing.  The  proportion  of  wine  was  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  oil.  Part  of  the'  wine  was  poured  on  the  meat- 
offering,  and  that  was  burnt,  and  the  reft  was  the  prieft’s  ; 
and,  if  the  whole  meat-offering  was  burnt,  no  doubt  the 
wine  went  along  with  it. 

7.  The  haif-fhekel  of  money,  which  every  Jew  come  to 
manhood  was  to  give,  it  feems  yearly,  for  the  ranfom  of 
his  foul,  to  the  fervice  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  is  the 
laft  kind  of  offering  to  be  mentioned.  No  man,  however 
rich,  was  to  give  more,  or,  however  poor,  to  give  lefs. 

The  heave  and  wave  offerings  were  not  different  in  their 
matter  from  what  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  but  were 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  were  heaved  or  lifted  up  towards 
heaven,  and  waved  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
as  a  token  they  belonged  to  Him,  whole  throne  is  in  heaven, 
and  isCreatorand  Governor  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  "The 
Levites,  at  their  confecration,  were  Inch  an  offering,  being 
lifted  up  or  chofen  from  among  the  congregation,  and  per¬ 
haps  walking  to  and  fro  towards  every  quarter.  The  fat, 
kidneys,  caul,  bread, and  right-flioulder,  of  the  prieft’s  con- 
fecration-offering,  together  with  a  loaf  and  wafer  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread,  and  a  cake  of  oiled  bread,  were  heaved 
and  waved,  and  all  burnt  on  the  altar,  except  the  bread; 
(Lev.  viii.  ii.  Exod.  xxix.)  the  bread,  right-fhoulder,  and 
perhaps  the  fat,  off  all  peace- offerings,  and  leavened  cake 
of  the  thank-offerings;  (Lev.  vii.  13,  14,  30.  x.  15.)  the 
leper’s  trefpafs-offering,  with  its  log  of  oil;  (Lev.  xiv.  12, 
14..)  the  jealoufy-oftering ;  (Numb.  vi.  20.)  the  flieaf  or 
omer  of  ripe  ears;  (Lev.  xxiii.  15.)  the  two  lambs  of 
Pentecoft,  with  their  attendant  peace-offering;  (Lev.  xxiii. 
19,  20.)  the  oblation  of  dough  ;  (Numb.  xv.  19,  21.)  the 
tithes  of  the  Levites  and  priefts  ;  (Numb,  xviii.  24,  28,  30.) 
the  Lord’s  tribute  of  the  fpoil  of  Midian  ;  (Numb.  xxxi. 
29,  41.) — all  thefe  were  waved,  and  probably  alfo  heaved. 

OF'FERTORY,y!  [offertoire,  Fr.]  An  anthem  chanted 
during  the  offering,  a  part  of  the  mafs  ;  and,  ffnee  the 
reformation,  applied  to  the  fentences  in  the  communion- 
office  read  while  the  alms  are  collefted  ;  arid  hence  the 
aft  of  offering. — Then  ftiall  the  pried  return  to  the  Lord’s 
table,  and  begin  the  offertory.  Com.  Pr.  Rubrick,  Comm. 
Office. — He  went  into  St.  Paul’s  church,  where  he  made  of¬ 
fertory  of  his  dandards,  and  had  onions  and  Te  Deum 
fung.  Bacon. 

Wei  coude  he  rede  a  leflbn  ora  done, 

But  alderbed  he  fang  an  offertorie. 
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A  name  anciently  given  to  the  linen  whereon  the  o der¬ 
ings  were  laid.  Dr.  Harris  fays,  it  was  properly  a  piece 
of  (ilk,  or  fine  linen,  wherein  the  occafional  oblations  or 
offerings  of  each  church  were  wrapped  up. 

OF'FERTURE,  f.  Offer;  propofal  of  kindnefs.  Not 
notv  in  vfe. — Thou  haft  prevented  us  wdth  offertnres  of 
thy  love,  even  when  we  were  thine  enemies.  King  Charles. 
— The  people’s  good  fhould  be  firff  confidered  ;  not  bar¬ 
gained  for,  and  bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe  of  more 
offertnres.  Milton's  Eiconoclajl. 

OF'FICE,  f.  [Fr.  of  officium,  Lat.]  A  public  charge  or 
employment ;  magiftracy. — Is  it  the  magiftrate’s  office,  to 
hear  caufes  or  fuits  at  law,  and  to  decide  them  ?  Kettle- 
worth. 

You  have  contriv’d  to  take 
From  Rome  all  feafon’d  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourfelf  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Shakejpeare's  Coriol. 
Agency;  peculiar  ufe. — In  this  experiment  the  feveral 
intervals  of  the  teeth  of  the  comb  do  the  office  of  fo 
many  prifms,  every  interval  producing  the  phenomenon 
of  one  prifin.  Newton's  Optichs. 

All  things  that  you  fhould  ufe  to  do  me  wrong, 

Deny  their  office.  S/iakefpeare's  K.  Lear. 

Bufinefs;  particular  employment : 

The  fun  was  funk,  and  after  him  the  ftar 

Of  Hefperus,  whole  office  is  to  bring 

Twilight  upon  the  earth.  Milton  s  P.  L. 

Aft  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered. —  I  would  I  could 

do  a  good  office  between  you.  ShalieJ’peare. 

You  who  your  pious  offices  employ, 

To  fave  the  reliques  of  abandon’d  Troy.  Dry  den's  Virg. 
Aft  of  worlhip : 

This  gate 

Inftrufts  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows  you 
To  morning’s  holy  office.  Shakejpeare's  Cymbeline. 

Formulary  of  devotions.— Wholoever  hath  children  or 
fervants,  let  him  take  care  that  they  fay  their  prayers 
before  they  begin  their  work  :  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  creed,  is  a  very  good  office  for 
them,  if  they  are  not  fitted  for  more  regular  offices.  Bp. 
Taylor.—  Rooms  in  a  houfe  appropriated  to  particular  bu- 
linefs. — Let  offices  Hand  at  diltance,  with  fome  low  gal¬ 
leries  to  pals  from  them  to  the  palace  itfelf.  Bacon. 

What  do  we  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices 1  at  lealt  delift 

To  build  at  all.  Shakejpeare's  Hen.  IV. 

Place  where  bufinefs  is  tranfafted. — Empfon  and  Dudley, 
though  they  could  not  but  hear  of  thefe  fcruples  in  the 
king’s  conlcience,  yet,  as  if  the  king’s  foul  and  his  money 
were  in  feveral  offices ,  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle 
with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever.  Bacon  s 
Hen.  VII. — He  had  fet  up  a  kind  of  office  of  addrels  ;  his 
general  correfpondencies  by  letters.  Bell. 

What  ftiall  good  old  York  fee  there, 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnifh’d  walls. 

Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  ftones  ?  Shakefpcare. 

To  OF'FICE,  v.  a.  To  perform  ;  to  difeharge  ;  to  do  : 

I  will  be  gone,  although 
The  air  of  Paradife  did  fan  the  houfe, 

And  angels  offic'cl  all.  Shakejpeare's  All's  well. 

OF'FICER,  f.  [officier,  Fr.]  A  man  employed  by  the 
public. — The  next  morning  there  came  to  us  the  fame  of¬ 
ficer  that  came  to  us  at  firff,  to  conduft  us  to  the  ft  ranger’s 
houfe.  Bacon — As  a  magiftrate  or  great  officer,  he  locks 
himfelf  up  from  all  approaches.  South. — Birds  of  prey  are 
an  emblem  of  rapacious  officers.  A  fuperior  power  takes 
away  by  violence  from  them  that  which  by  violence  they 
took  away  from  others.  L' Ejlrange. 
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’Tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 

And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place.  Shaliefpeare. 

A  commander  in  the  army. — I-fummon’d  all  my  officers 
in  ha  fie.  Dryden. 

If  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  th2  fpace. 

His  furly  officer  ne’er  fail’d  to  crack 
2-lis  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.  Dryden. 

One  who  has  the  power  of  apprehending  criminals,  or 
men  accountable  to  the  law. — We  charge  you  to  go  with 
us  unto  the  officers.  Shaliefpeare' s  Hen.  VI. 

Thieves  are  poft'eft  with  fear 

So  ftrongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other; 

Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.  Shaliefpeare. 

OF'FICERED,  adj.  Commanded  ;  fupplied  with  com¬ 
manders. — What  could  we  expeft  from  an  army  officered 
by  Irifh  papilts  and  outlaws?  Add  fan's  Freeholder. 

OFFI'CIAL,  adj.  \ojficiel,  Fr.  from  office .]  Condu¬ 
cive;  appropriate  with  regard  to  ule. — In  this  animal  are 
the  guts,  the  ftomach,  and  other  parts  official  unto  nutri¬ 
tion,  which,  were  its  aliment  the  empty  reception  of  air, 
their  provifions  had  been  fuperfluous.  Brown. — Pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  public  charge  : 

The  tribunes 

Endue  you  with,  the  people’s  voice.  Remains 

That,  in  th 'official  marks  invelled,  you 

Anon  do  meet  the  fenate.  Shaliefpeare' s  Coriol. 

OFFI'CIAL,  An  ecclefiaftical  judge,  appointed  by 
a  bifhop,  chapter,  abbot,  See.  with  charge  of  tiie  fpiritual 
jurifdibtion  of  the  diocefe.  Alfo  a  deputy  appointed  by 
an  archdeacon  as  his  affiftant,  who  fits  as  judge  in  the 
archdeacon’s  court. — Official  is  that  perfon  to  whom  the 
cognizance  of  caufes  is  committed  by  fuch  as  have  eccle- 
fiaftical  jurifdidlion.  Ayliffe. — A  poor  man  found  a  prieft 
over- familiar  with  his  wife;  and,  becaufe  he  fpake  it  abroad 
and  could  not  prove  it,  the  prieft  fued  him  before  the 
biffiop’s  official  for  defamation.  Camden. 

OFFI'CIALLY,  adv.  By  authority. — Some  bitternefs 
is  officially  fqueezed  into  every  man’s  cup  for  his  foul’s 
health.  Sterne's  Serin,  on  Penances. 

OFFI'CIALTY,  f.  The  court  or  jurifdicHon  of  which 
an  official  is  head. — The  praftice  of  officialties  is  now  re¬ 
duced  into  a  little  compafs;  and  actions  of  promifes  and 
difiolutions  of  marriages,  are  the  principal  things  tranf- 
aCted  therein.  Chambers. — The  charge  or  poll  of  an  offi¬ 
cial. —  The  office  of  an  officially  to  an  archdeacon.  Ay  life. 

To  OFFFCIATE,  v.  a.  To  give  in  confequence  of 
office  : 

Ail  her  number’d  ftars  that  feem  to  roll 
Spaces  incompreheniible,  for  fuch 
Their  diftance  argues,  and  their  Avift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 

Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punbtual  fpot.  Milton. 

To  OFFI'CIATE,  v.  n.  To  difeharge  an  office,  com¬ 
monly  in  worfiiip. — No  minifter  officiating  in  the  church, 
tan  with  a  good  confcience  omit  any  part  of  that  which  is 
commanded  by  the  aforefaid  law.  Samlerfon. — To  perform 
an  office  for  another. 

OFFICI'NAL,  adj.  [from  ojfficina,  Lat.  a  fhop.]  Ufed 
in  a  (hop,  or  belonging  to  it. — I  had  always,  in  my  offui- 
' nal  ftate,  been  kept  in  awe  by  lace  and  embroideries. 
Johvfon’s  Bumbler,  N°  123.  —  Moft  commonly  ufed  for 
apothecaries’  or  druggifts’  (hops,  and  applied  to  fuch  me¬ 
dicines,  whether  Ample  or  compound,  as  are  required  to 
be  conflantly  kept  in  readinefs  in  the  apothecaries’  fhops, 
to  be  mixed  up  in  preferiptions. — The  officinal  fimples  are 
appointed,  among  us,  by  the  College  of  Phyficians ;  and 
the  manner  of  making  the  compofitions  is  directed  in  their 
Difpenfatory.  Chambers. 

OFFICI'NAL,  /  [from  the  adj.]  A  plant  or  drug  ufed 
in  the  (hops. 

OFFICINA'TOR,  f.  [from  ojficina,  Lat.  a  fhop.]  An 
artificer ;  one  who  fuperintends  the  work  of  artifans.  Cole. 
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OF'FICINE,  f.  A  fliop  ;  a  workhoufe.  Cole. 

OFFICIOS'ITY,  J\  [from  officious.]  Officioufnefs. 
Bailey. 

OFFI'CIOUS,  adj.  [oficieu.c,  Fr.  oficiofus,  Lat.]  Kind  ; 
doing  good  offices  : 

Yet,  not  to  earth  are  thofe  bright  luminaries 
Officious ;  but  to  thee,  earth’s  habitant.  Milton. 

Importunately  forward. — At  Taunton  they  killed  in  fury 
an  officious  and  eager  commiffioner  for  the  lubfidy.  Bacon's 
Hen.  VII. 

You  are  too  officious 

In  her  behalf  that  fcorns  your  fervices.  Shaliefpeare. 

OFFI'CIOUSLY,  adv.  Importunately  forward. — This 
was  the  rare  model  lb  ojficioujly  thatched  up.  Milton's 
Areopagitica. 

Fiatt’ring  crowds  offieiouffy  appear, 

To  give  themfelves,  not  you,  an  happy  year.  Dryden. 
Dutifully;  with  proper  fervice. — Truftingonly  upon  our 
Saviour,  we  a6t  wifely  and  jullly,  gratefully  and  ojficioujly. 
Barrow. — Kindly;  with  unalked  kindnefs  : 

Let  thy  goats  offieiouffy  be  nurft, 

And  led  to  living  flreams  to  quench  their  thirft.  Dryden. 

OFFI'CIOUSNESS,  /.’  Forward nefs-  of  civility,  or  re- 
fpebl,  or  endeavour.  Commonly  in  an  ill  fenfe. — I  (hew 
my  officioufnefs  by  an  offering,  though  I  betray  my  po¬ 
verty  by  the  meafure.  South. — -Service.— -In  whom  is  re¬ 
quired  underftanding  as  in  a  man,. courage  and  vivacity 
as  in  a  lion,  fervice  and  minifterial  officioufnefs  as  in  the 
ox,  and  expedition  as  in  the  eagle.  Brown. 

OF'FIDA,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the  marquifale 
of  Ancona  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Afcoli,  and  forty-two 
fouth-eaft  of  Ancona. 

OFF'ING,  f.  [from  off]  That  part  of  the  fea  that  is  at 
a  good  diftance  from  fhore  ;  where  there  is  deep  water, 
and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  (hip  into  port. — 
If  a  fhip  from  fhore  be  feen  failing  out  to  ieaward,  they 
lay  file  ftands  for  the  offing  ;  and  if  a  fhip,  having  the  fhore 
near  her,  have  another  a  good  way  without  her,  or  to¬ 
wards  the  fea,  they  fay  that  fhip  is  in  the  offing.  Chambers. 

OFFOLAN'KA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly  Iflands. 
Lat.  19.35.  S.  Ion.  185.  31.  E. 

OFFO'RO  KIA'MEN,  a  poll  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat. 
43.  58.  N.  Ion.  126.  42.  E. 

OF'FRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  Coaft,  where 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  a  fablory :  three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Jakin. 

OF  FRANVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Seine  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Dieppe. 

OFF'SPRING,  f.  [Saxon.]  Spenfer  has  placed  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  F.  Q.  iii.  ix.  44.]  Propagation  ; 
generation. — -All  things  coveting  to  be  like  unto  God  in 
being  ever,  that  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  perfonally 
doth  feem  to  continue  itfelf  by  offspring  and  propagation. 
Hooker. — The  thing  propagated  or  generated  ;  children  ; 
defendants. — His  principal  abtor  is  the  fon  of  a  goddefs, 
not  to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  duties.  Addijon's 
Spectator. 

To  the  gods  alone 

Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wives,  are  known.  Dryden. 
Production  of  any  kind: 

Though  both  fell  before  their  hour, 

Time  on  their  offspring  hath  no  power.  Denham. 

To  OFFUS'CATE,  v.  a.  [ offufeo ,  Lat.  offufqucr,  Fr.] 
To  dim  ;  to  cloud  ;  to  darken. — Difdaining  and  defpifing 
all  vice  and  lazinefs,  which  off'ufcate  and  diffame  the 
children  of  good  houfes.  Wodroephe's  Fr.  Grammar,  1623. 

OFFUSCA'TION,  f.  The  a 61  of  darkening. — Is  this 
the  honour  which  man  hath  by  being  a  little  world,  that 
he  hath  thefe  earthquakes  in  himlelf,  fudden  fhakings  ; 
thefe  lightnings,  fudden  flafhes  5  thefe  thunders,  fudden 
noiles;  thefe  eclypfes,  fudden  offufeutions  and  darknings 
of  his  fenfes,  See.  Donne. 
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OFF'WARD,  aclv.  From  the  (hore.  A  Jea-term. 
OFF'WARD,  adj.  Leaning  from  the  fliore. 

OF'LEY  (Great),  a  village  in  Hertfordfnire,  on  the 
fouth-weft  fide  of  Hitchin,  where  OtFa,  the  Mercian  king, 
lived  a  good  while,  and  died.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  it  there 
is  a  fine  feat,  with  a  park,  called  Ofley-place.  Here  is  a 
ctiarity-fchool. — Little  Ofley  is  on  the  north  fide  of  Great 
Ofiey,  of  which  it  was  a  hamlet ; -Hands  on  the  ledge  of 
hills  on  the  north  fide  of  the  couflty,  and  is  called  by 
feme  the  Alps  of  England.  The  Roman  Ikenild-way, 
which  divides  this  county  from  Bedfordfhire  till  it  comes 
hither,  pafles  between  this  place  and  Hexton. 

OFT,  adv.  [Sax.  from  of,  oft,  too  much.  In  the  fu- 
perlative,  oftejl .]  Often;  frequently;  not  rarely;  not 
ieldom. — In  labours  more  abundant,  in  ftripes  above  mea- 
fure,  in  prifonsmore  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  z  Cor.  ii.  23. 

— It  may  be  a  true  faith,  for  fo  much  as  it  is ;  it  is  one 
part  of  true  faith,  which  is  oft  miftaken  for  the  whole. 
Hammond. 

Glory  and  popular  praife, 

Rocks,  whereon  greateflmen  have  oftefi  wreck’d.  Milton. 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  fhe  fmiles  extends; 

Oft  file  rejefts,  but  never  once  offends.  Pope. 

OF'TEN,  adv.  [from  opr,  Sax.  In  the  comparative, 
oftener,  oftner ;  fuperlative,  oftenejl,  oftnejl.]  Oft;  fre¬ 
quently  ;  many  times  ;  not  feldom. — Who  does  not  more 
admire  Cicero  as  an  author,  than  as  a  conlul  of  Rome  ? 
and  does  not  oftner  talk  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  our 
pwn  country  in  former  ages,  than  of  any  among  their  con¬ 
temporaries  ?  Addifon's  Freeholder . 

A  lufty  black-brow’d  girl,  with  forehead  broad  and  high. 
That  pf ten had  bewitcht  the  fea-gods  with  hereye.  Drayton. 

OF'TEN,  adj.  Frequent. —  Our  merciful  God  firft  vi- 
fited  this  people  in  great  and  often  mercy.  Alp.  Sandys. — 
Ufe  a  little  wine  for  thy  ftomach’s  fake,  and  thine  often 
infirmities.  1  Tim.  v.  23. — See,  by  often  trials,  what  turn 
they  take.  Locke. 

OF'TENNESS,  f  Frequency. — Degrees  of  well-doing 
there  could  be  none,  except  in  the  feldomnefs  and  oflen- 
nejs  of  doing  well.  Hooker. 

OF'TENTIMES,  adv.  [ often  and  times.  From  the 
compofition  of  this  word  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
oft  was  once  an  adjc£live,  of  which  often  was  the  plural ; 
which  feems  retained  in  the  phrale  Thine  often  infirmities. 
See  Often.]  Frequently;  many  times;  often. — It  is 
equally  neceflary  that  there  thould  be  a  future  (fate,  to 
vindicate  thejuilice  of  God, and  folve  the  prefent  irregu¬ 
larities  of  Providence,  whether  the  bell  men  be  oftentimes 
only,  or  always,  the  moft  miferable.  Atterbury. 

OF'TIA.,  f.  in  botany.  See  Spielmannia. 
OFT'TIMES,  adv.  Frequently;  often. — Ofttimes  be¬ 
fore  I  hither  did  refort.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  felf-efteem,  grounded  on  julfc.and  right.  Milton. 

OFVAN'AKER,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Helfingland  :  thirty-feven  miles  weft  of  Soderhamn. 

OF'VERBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia: 
thirty-two  miles  north- weft  of  Pitea. 

OG,  [Heb.  a  cake.]  King  of  Bafhan,  was  one  of  the 
giants.  His  bedftead  was  of  iron,  and  was  nine  cubits 
longand  four  broad  ;  which,  according  to  Calmet,  is  above 
15  feet  long,  and  near  7  feet  broad.  Wolfius  will  have 
Og  to  have  been  more  than  13  feet  high.  To  relate  the 
rafibinnic  fables  of  liis  living  before  the  flood,  hanging  on 
the  fide  of  the  ark,  and  receiving  food  from  Noah,  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  this  work;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  when  he 
heard  of  the  overthrow  of  Sihon  by  Mofes,  he  collefled 
all  his  fubjedls  able  to  bear  arms,  to  attack  the  Hebrews 
at  Edrei.  His  hoft  was  routed,  himfelf  killed,  and  his 
country  feized  ;  but  the  Ammonites  fome  time  after  car¬ 
ried  off  his  iron  bedftead,  and  kept  it  in  Rabbah,  their 
capital,  as  a  curiofity.  Num.  xxi.  33.  Deut.  iii.  1-14. 

OG'BOURN  St.  GEOR'GE,  a  village  in  Wiitfliire, 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  xi88. 


near  Marlborough.  In  repairing  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  church  of  this  place  in  July  laft,  (1819,)  the  work¬ 
men  difeovered  a  large  group  of  figures  painted  on  the 
wall,  covering  a  fpace  of  feventeen  feet  fquare,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  Defcent  into  Hell,  the  Laft  Judgment,  and 
the  Triumph  of  the  Church.  Many  of  the  figures  are  in 
a  perfeft  ftate.  On  the  wall  above  the  columns  of  the 
middle  aide  they  found  under  the  white  wafhing  a  figure 
upwards  of  nine  feet  high,  in  the  pofition  of  ftriking  a 
ftaff  on  the  ground  ;  and  beneath  the  painting  a  fmall  de- 
fign  of  a  fnip,  with  marine  emblems. 

OGBUCTO'E,  a  fettlement  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Labra¬ 
dor.  Lat.  55.  55.  N.  Ion.  60.  W. 

OG'DEN  (Samuel),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  at  Manchefter  in  1716.  Having  been 
inftrubied  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free-fehool  in  his 
native  town,  he  was  entered  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1733,  from  which  he  removed  to  St.  John’s  in 
the  year  1736.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1738,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  eledled  fellow  of  his  college. 

In  1740  he  received  deacon’s  orders;  and  foon  after  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  ordained  prieft. 
Three  years  after  this,  he  was  elefted  mailer  of  the  free- 
fchool  at  Halifax  in  Yorkfliire,  which  he  retained  till  the 
year  1753,  when  he  went  to  refide  at  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  At  the  firft  Commencement  after  his  return, 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  on  that  occafion  recom¬ 
mended  himfelf  fo  ftrongly  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who 
was  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  by  the  exercife  which  he 
performed,  that  his  grace  preiented  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Damerhatn  in  Wiitfliire.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
Woodwardian  profeflor,  and  in  1766  was  preiented  to 
the  reftory  of  Lawford  in  Eflex,  and  alfo  to  that  of  Stanf- 
field  in  Suffolk.  Dr.  Ogden  had  acquired  great  celebrity 
in  the  univerfity  by  the  popularity  of  his  preaching  ;  and 
in  1770  he  publiflied  a  volume  of  “  Sermons  on  the  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  Prayer  and  Interceffion  ;”  wdiich  being  very  fa¬ 
vourably  received,  he  printed,  in  1776,  another  volume 
“  On  the  Ten  Commandments  to  which,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  he  added  a  third,  “  On  the  Articles  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Faith.”  He  died  in  the  year  1778,  in  the  fixty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  His  fermons  are  fhort,  animated,  and 
ftriking.  Sometimes  the  author  rifes  to  the  fuhlime,  and 
fometimes  he  is  diftinguiflied  by  beautiful  ftrokes  of  pathos. 
His  method  is  defultory;  his  reafoning  is  not  always  per- 
fpicuous ;  and  his  ftyle,  though  correct  and  clear,  is  too 
concife  and  abrupt  to  be  recommended  as  a  model  of 
good  compofition  on  general  fubjefts.  In  the  year  1780, 
Dr.  Halifax  publiflied  a  new  edition  of  his  fermons,  in  two 
volumes  oftavo,  with  a  memoir  prefixed,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars. 

OGDOAS'TICH, /.’  [oyJoo?  and  nx°s>  Gr.]  A  poem 
of  eight  lines. — His  requelt  to  Diana  in  an  hexaftich,  and 
her  anfwer  in  an  ngdoaftic/i,  hexameters  and  pentameters, 
are  in  the  Britifli  ftory.  Selden  on  Drayton's  Polyolb. — It 
will  not  be  much  out  of  the  bias  to  infert,  in  this  ogdo- 
ajiique,  a  few  verfes  of  the  Latin  which  was  fpoken  in  that 
age.  Houell's  Inftr.  for  Trav. 

OGEE',  or  Ogive,  f.  [ogive,  angive,  Fr.]  A  fort  of 
moulding  in  architeblure,  confifting  of  a  round  and  a 
hollow,  almoft  in  the  form  of  an  S;  and  is  the  fame  with 
what  Vitruvius  calls  cima. — Cima  reverfu  is  an  ogee  with 
the  hollow  downwards.  Harris. — See  Architecture. 

OGEECHEE',  a  river  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  which 
runs  into  the  Oflabaw  Sound  in  lat.  41.  47.  N. Ton.  81. 
15.  W. 

OGELSTRO'MEN,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  rifes  in 
the  mountains  bordering  on  Norway,  and  runs  into  the 
Angermann  near  Liden. 

OGENDO'W,  a  town  of  Birmah  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Pegongmew. 

OGER'SKOI,  a  town  ofRuflia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm  :  fifty-two  miles  weft  of  Perm. 

OGES'IMA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Japan,  in  the  ftrait  be¬ 
tween  Niphon  and  Xicoco. 

5  Q  OGEVIL'LER 
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OGEVIL'LER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Blamont,  and 
three  eaft  of  Luneville. 

•  OGGANI'TION,/  [oggannio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  fnarl- 
ing  like  a  dog;  murmuring ;  grumbling. — Nor  will  I  ab- 
ftain,  notwithftanding  your  oggnnition,  to  follow  the 
fteps  and  praitice  of  antiquity.  Montagu's  App.  to  Ccefar, 
1625. 

OG'GERSHEIM,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mont  Tonnere,  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  country  re¬ 
markable  for  its  fertility  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  is 
four  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Manheim,  and  nine  fouth 
of  Worms.  Lat.  49.28.  N.  Ion.  S.  24..  E. 

OGGIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lario  :  eleven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Como. 

OG'HAM ,f  A  particular  kind  of  fteganography,  or 
writing  in  cipher,  praitifed  by  the  Irifh. — King  Charles  I. 
correfponded  with  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  when  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  ogham  cipher.  A file's  Orig.  and  Prog,  of 
Writing. 

According  to  the  rnoft  accurate  and  bell  informed  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  fubjeit  of  Irifli  charailers,  there  were  three 
kinds  of  oghams. 

1.  Ogham  beith,  where  h  h,  or  the  Irifli  letter  bcith,  the 
firft  confonant,  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  vowel  a.  To  this 
ogham,  the  name  of  ogham  confoirie  is  given.  Harris,  in 
his  edition  of  fir  J.  Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  gives 
the  following  example  of  it  : 

a  e  i  o  u 

bh  fc  n  g  dl  ft 

Sometimes  confonants  were  fubftituted  for  diphthongs, 
as  in  the  following  example: 

a  e  5  a  u  a  i o  o  i 

mm  11  bb  cc  pp 

a.  The  fecond  kind  was  called  ogham  coll,  or  the  og¬ 
ham  formed  out  of  the  letter  c,  to  which  the  name  of  cull 
is  gjven  in  the  Bethluifnion  alphabet :  in  this  kind  of 
ogham,  the  letter  c  is  fubftituted  for  all  the  vowels,  diph¬ 
thongs,  and  triphthongs,  repeated,  doubled,  and  turned 
in  various  ways.  The  following  are  examples  of  this 
fpecies  of  ogham  : 


a 

e 

1 

0 

u 

c 

c  cc  c 

c  c  c  c 

c  c 

c  c  c 

e  a 

i  a 

0  i 

i  0 

u  a 

0 

0 

0 

D  D 

Before  proceeding  to  the  confideration  of  the  third 
kind  of  ogham,  it  may  be  proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  two  fpecies  which  have  been  juft  deferibed.  It  is 
fufficiently  obvious  that  their  antiquity  cannot  be  great  ; 
and  that  the  ufe  of  them  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  lrilh  nation,  even  at  the  earlieft  period  to  which  it 
can  be  traced.  We  are  informed  by  Suetonius,  in  his 
Life  of  Julius  Csefar,  and  by  Dio,  that  that  emperor, 
■when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wilhed  to  be  kept  Se¬ 
cret,  always  employed  the  fourth  letter  after  that  which 
he  ought  to  have  ufed  ;  as  d  for  a ,  e  for  h,  &c.  and  Sue¬ 
tonius  and  Ifidorus  relate  that  Auguftus  had  alfo  a  cipher 
which  he  employed  in  his  writings  when  he  wifiiedthem 
to  be  keptfecret,  ufing  the  letter  following  that  which  he 
ought  to  have  employed,  as  h  for  a,  and  c  for  h:  fometimes 
he  varied  his  cipher,  and  for  the  letter  z  ufed  a  a.  Indeed, 
this  cipher-mode  of  writing,  to  which  the  two  fpecies  of 
the  lrilh  oghams  which  we  have  deferibed  evidently  be¬ 
long,  was  not  only  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
but  was  employed  by  them  in  various  forms,  and  reduced 
to  a  clear  and  regular  fyftem. 

But  cryptographic  modes  of  writing,  exailly  fimilar  to 
the  two  fpecies  of  lrilh  oghams  which  have  been  deferibed, 
were  prailifed  in  all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  In 
the  Icelandic  Edda  at  Upfal,  is  an  example  of  the  firft 
fpecies  of  ogham,  or  the  ogham  confoine,  where,  inftead 
of  the  vowel,  the  confonant  which  follows  next  in  the  al- 
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phabet  is  placed,  as  Dfxtfrt  fcrliptprhs  bfnfdhtk  sh( 
pmnhbxs  liprhs.  Here,  inftead  of  a,  e:i  i,.o,  y,  the  con- 
fonants  h,  f,  k,  p,  x,  and  s,  are  placed;  fo  that  the  true 
reading  is  Dextera  fcriptoris  benedifla  fit  omnibus  koris.  A 
fimilar  cipher  was  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

3.  The  third  fort  is  the  ogham  croabh,  or  the  virgular 
ogham,  which  is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Aftle,  in  his  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Writing.  “  It  was  cotnpofed  of  certain  lines  or 
marks,  which  derivistheir  power  from  their  fituation  or 
pofition,  as  they  ftand  in  relation  to  one  principal  line, 
over  or  under  which  they  are  placed,  or  through  which 
they  are  drawn.  The  principal  line  is  horizontal,  and  ferves 
for  a  rule  or  guide,  whole  upper  part  is  called  the  left, 
and  the  under  fide  the  right ;  above,  under,  and  through, 
which  line,  the  charailers  or  marks  aredrawn,  which  ftand 
in  the  place  of  vowels,  confonants,  diphthongs,  and  'triph¬ 
thongs.”  In  a  fpecimen  which  he  gives  of  ogham  wri¬ 
ting  of  this  kind,  taken  from  Ware’s  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  the  cipher  is  very  fimple.  The  horizontal  line 
is  the  principal,  or  mafter-line,  as  it  is  called;  and  the 
perpendicular  and  diagonal  lines,  above,  below,  and 
through,  the  horizontal  line,  ftand  for  twenty  letters,  in 
four  divifions  of  five  letters  each  ;  the  confonants  are 
reprefented  by  the  firft  fifteen,  and  the  vowels  by  the 
laft  five  :  arbitrary  marks  are  fubftituted  for  the  diph¬ 
thongs  and  the  letter  Z.  Colonel  Valiancey,  in  his  Irifh 
Grammar,  gives  a  fpecitnen  of  this  kind  of  ogham,  in 
which  the  cipher  is  different  from  that  given  by  fir  J. 
Ware,  the  diagonal  lines  (landing  for  the  vowels. 

That  however  there  is  great  uncertainty  refpeiling 
the  cipher  of  this  kind  of  ogham,  is  evident  from  the 
account  that  colonel  Valiancey  gives  of  it  in  another 
place.  In  a  paper  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  7th  volume 
of  the  Archteologia,  he  confefles  that  he  had  erroneoufly 
faid  that  the  ogham  characters  were  marked  by  certain 
ftrokes  Handing  perpendicularly  on  an  horizontal  mafter- 
line;  but  from  ancient  MSS.  he  found  that  the  mafter- 
line  was  dra  wn  perpendicular,  and  the  characters  marked 
by  ftrokes  perpendicular  to  it,  over  the  right  and  left ; 
yet  in  the  fame  paper  he  gives  another  manner  of  wri¬ 
ting  the  ogham,  in  which  horizontal  ftrokes  are  drawn 
on  each  fide  of  a  perpendicular  line.  Other  writers  give 
fpecimens  of  circular  oghams  ;  fo  that,  if  the  Irifh  anti¬ 
quaries  are  to  be  credited,  there  are,  1  ft,  the  circular 
mode  of  drawing  the  ogham ;  2d,  the  ogham  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  mafter-line  with  perpendicular  ftrokes  ;  3d,  the 
ogham  on  a  perpendicular  mafter-line  with  perpendicular 
ftrokes  5  and  4th,  the  ogham  on  the  perpendicular  maf¬ 
ter-line  with  horizontal  ftrokes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
antiquity  of  this  fpecies  of  cryptographic  writing,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mode  of  interpreting  it  muft  be  very 
loofe  and  ambiguous,  and  that  no  dependance  can  be 
placed  on  the  meaning  of  the  inferiptions  which  are 
found  in  it. 

But  this  fpecies  of  ogham  is  reprefented  by  the  Irifli  an¬ 
tiquaries,  not  only  as  cryptographic,  but  as  ftenographic  : 
how  little  it  defer ves  the  latter  charaCler  may  be  eafily 
made  obvious.  It  requires  fifteen  lines  or  ftrokes  to  expref's 
the  firft  five  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  fifty-one  for  the 
eighteen  elements  of  the  Irifli  language.  Yet  this  is  the 
ogham  which  colonel  Valiancey  allures  us,  in  his  Irifh 
Grammar,  “the  Irifli  antiquaries  preferved  as  a  piece  of 
the  greateft  value,  and  that  it  was  penal  for  any  but  the 
Druids  to  ftudy  or  ufe  it.” 

Sir  James  Ware  is  the  firft  author  who  mentions  the 
ogham  croabh ,  or  virgular  ogham.  (Antiquities  of  Ire¬ 
land,  xi.  20.)  He  fays,  that  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  a 
thick  MS.  written  entirely  in  this  ogham.  Keyfler  men¬ 
tions,  that  in  his  time  (1720)  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  had 
in  his  library  a  MS.  on  this  kind  of  writing;  and  Aftle 
refers  to  a  MS.  prefented  to  the  Britifli  Mufeum  by  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Milles,  dean  of  Exeter,  prefident  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  London,  which  had  formerly 
been  in  the  library  of  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon.  Among 
the  trails  of  this  MS.  volume,  there  is  one  entitled 
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“  (Anomymi  Hiberni)  Tra&atus  de  variis  apud  Hib'T- 
nos  vetere's  occultls  fcribendi  formulis  feu  artificiis,  Hi- 
bernice  Ognrn  diftis.”  From  this  traCt  Altle  has  given 
a  plate  of  the  different  kinds  of  virgular  oghams. 

This  ogham,  the  Infhjeheaches,  or  antiquaries,  repre- 
fent  as  the  alphabetical  charafter  which  was  regularly 
ufed  as  fuch,  and  not  as  a  cipher,  by  their  Pagan  anceftors 
long  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  to  whom  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  letters  into  Ireland  is  generally  afcribed.  It  is 
rather  furpriftng  therefore,  that,  before  it  was  mentioned 
and  defcribed  by  (ir  James  Ware,  it  (liould  neither  have 
attracted  their  notice,  nor  been  the  objeCt  of  their  re- 
fearches.  M‘Curtin,  an  hereditary  antiquarian  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  afferts,  in  his  Irilh  Grammar,  that  he  had 
met  with  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  ways  of  writing  this 
ogham  ;  “  fo  common  and  well  known  (obferves  Mr 
0:Halloran,  in  bis  Hiftory  of  Ireland)  was  it  even  then." 
But  colonel  Vallancey  is  difpofed  to  doubt  whether  thefe 
could  be  all  alphabetical  oghams;  and,  referring  to  the 
plate  which  Mr.  Aftle  has  given,  in  his  work  on  the  Origin 
and  Progrefs  of  Writing,  of  fuch  oghams  as  he  had  difco¬ 
vered  in  Irifh  MS.  in  Ireland,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  only  one  is  ancient :  “fome,”  he  adds,  “are  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  modern  bards ;  but  the  mod  are  fcales  of  pro- 
fodia,  originally  drawn  in  circles,  and  from  thence  formed 
into  right  lines,  at  pleafure,  to  the  number  of  150  diffe¬ 
rent  fcales,  as  fully  defcribed  in  an  ancient  MS.  in  my 
poli'effion.”  (Archscologia,  vii.  227.)  From  not  attend¬ 
ing  to  this circumftance,  the  Irifh  bards  fell  into  the  mil- 
take,  that  the  ancient  Irifh  had  fo  many  different  alpha¬ 
bets.  This  opinion,  however,  is  direftly  cppofite  to  that 
which  is  maintained  by  0‘Flaherty,  who,  on  the  authority 
of  Duald  Firbifs,  whom  he  chara&erifes  as  “  the  only 
pillar  and  guardian  of  Irilh  antiquities  while  he  lived, 
and  whofe  death  was  an  irreparable  lofs  to  any  further 
improvement  on  them,”  maintains,  that  there  were  actually 
different  forms  of  ogham  characters  of  this  fpccies  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  of  feveral  of  which 
Tuald  Firbifs  was  in  poffefiion  ;  and  of  which  he  wrote 
an  account  to  0‘Flaherty,  and  “of  croabh  ogham,  i.  e. 
virgean  characters.”  O'Fluherty’s  Ogygia,  tranflated  by 
the  Rev.  James  Hely,  vol.  ii. 

As,  however,  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the  virgean 
ogham  could  not  well  be  proved,  unlefs  it  were  found 
cn  fome  of  the  Irifh  monuments  oraltars,  the  refearches 
of  the  Irifh  antiquarians  were  direfled  to  them.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  monument  at 
New  Grange,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  a  fhort  diftance 
from  the  river  Boyne,  was  difcovered  :  feveral  of  the  rude 
ftones  which  compofe  it  are  decorated  with  a  variety  of 
devices,  circular,  zigzag,  and  diamond-fhaped ;  many  of 
the  ftones  on  each  fide  of  th tadel  have  fimilarrude  marks 
upon  them,  and  one  of  them  has  fpiral  zigzags.  Soon 
after  the  difcovery  of  this  monument,  the  Irifh  antiqua¬ 
ries  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  had  found  the 
ogham  characters;  but  no  refemblance  to  letters  or  cha¬ 
radlers  can  be  traced  by  impartial  and  cool  obfervers  ; 
and  fir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  Ireland,  exprefsly  ftates,  that  the  marks  which 
he  obferved  on  many  of  the  ftones  bore  very  little  refem¬ 
blance  to  letters,  and  a  great  fimilarity  to  the  ornaments 
that  lie  bad  found  in  the  ancient  Brilifh  urns  difcovered 
under  the  tumuli  in  Wiltfhire  (p.  256)  ;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Llhwyd,  who  yielded  to  no  man  in  zeal  for  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  while  be  united  an  uncommon 
degree  of  coolnefs  and  judgment  with  his  antiquarian 
fondnefs  and  knowledge,  though  he  defcribes  the  monu¬ 
ment  at  New  Grange  very  particularly,  does  not  even  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  rude  carvings  on  the  ftones  were  letters 
or  ogham  charadlers. 

In  the  Irifh  Grammar  of  colonel  Vallancey,  a  paffage 
is  quoted  from  an  Irifh  MS.  which  ftates,  that  “Fiacra 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Caonry;  his  fune¬ 
ral  leac/it ,  or  ftone,  was  eredted ;  and  on  his  tomb  was  in- 
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fcribed  his  ogham  name.”  But,  though  this  appears 
fufficient  evidence  and  guide  to  lead  to  the  difcovery  of 
an  ancient  ogham  infcription  (if  the  monument  wereftill 
in  exiftenee),  it  does  not  feem  that  the  tomb  of  this  hero 
was  fought  after  by  any  Irifh  antiquary.  At  laft,  about, 
the  year  1780,  a  difcovery  was  made,  which  fatisfied 
colonel  Vallancey,  and  all  true  Irilkantiquaries,  that  the 
virgean  ogham  was  a  regular  alphabetical  character,  and 
that  it  exifted,  and  was  in  general  ufe,  long  before  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland.  Having  thus,  in  their 
opinion,  traced  back  the  virgean  ogham  to  an  antiquity 
higher  than  the  era  of  the  introdudlion  of  Chriftianity 
into  Ireland,  they  fuppofed  they  had  advanced  a  confi.le- 
rable  ftep  towards  putting  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  ori¬ 
gin  was  Druidic.  This  fuppofed  difcovery  was  made  by 
Mr.  0‘Flanagan,  at  that  time  a  ftudent  of  Trinity  col¬ 
lege,  Dublin.  We  (hall  give  the  fubftance  of  what  he  fays, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy,  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1785,  refpeCting  the  circumftances 
which  led  to  the  difcovery  ;  and  the  interpretations  of 
the  infcription  which  he  offers.  Being  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various  dialeCts  of  the  Irilh  language, 
he  amufed  himfelf  with  reading  many  of  the  legends  both 
in  prole  and  verfe ;  in  one  of  the  latter,  afcribed  to  O  lian, 
he  met  with  the  following  paffage :  “The  fierce  and 
mighty  Conan  was  not  in  the  defperate  battle  of  Gabhra  ; 
for,  in  May  the  preceding  year,  the  dauntlel's  hero  was 
treacheroufly  flain  by  the  Fenii  of  Fin,  at  an  affembly 
met  to  worfhip  the  fun:  his  fepulchral  monument  was 
raifed  in  the  north-weft.  His  wailing  dirge  was  lung, 
and  his  name  is  infcrihed  in  ogham  characters  on  a  flat 
ftone,  on  the  very  black  mountain  of  Callan.” 

The  firft  objeCt  which  Mr.  O'Flanagan  difcovered  or» 
mount  Callan,  which  is  about  nine  miles  from  Ennis,  was 
a  Druid  altar  ;  but  this  had  not  the  fmalleft  traces  of  any 
characters  appearing  on  it;  though  it  might  have-  been 
fuppofed,  that  here,  if  any  where,  the  Druidic  ogham, 
would  have  been  engraved.  At  laft  his  zeal  was  re¬ 
warded  :  about  a  mile  north-eaft  of  the  altar,  a  cottager 
informed  him,  that  there  was  a  ftone  “  not  unlike  atomb- 
ftone,  having  ftrokes  engraven  thereon  very  unlike  let¬ 
ters.”  As  Mr.  0‘Flanagan  had  negleCted  to  take  his 
grammar  with  him,  he  was  not  thoroughly  prepared  to 
colled  the  entire  fenl'e  of  the  infcription;  but,  from  the 
rules  in  his  memory,  he  deciphered  it  in  the  following 
manner  :  Fan  licjt  ta  Conan  Col^ac  cos-fador:  “  Beneath 
this  ftone  is  Conan  the  Fierce,  the  Long-legged.”  On 
his  return  home,  and  confulting  the  rules  given  by 
colonel  Vallancey,  in  his  Grammar  for  deciphering  the 
ogham  characters,  he  found  the  meaning  to  be  Fan  li 
dijica  Conan  Colgac  cof-obmda :  “  Beneath  this  ftone  is  laid 
Conan  the  Fierce,  the  Nimble-footed.”  Had  Mr.  O'Fla¬ 
nagan  refted  contented  with  this  improved  verfion,  he 
could  not  have  afforded  room  for  entirely  difbelieving 
the  exiltence  of  ogham  characters  on  this  monument; 
but,  anxious  to  prove  that  this  kind  of  writing  was  not 
only  very  ancient,  but  had  a  wonderful  fuperiority,  in 
the  comprehenfivenefs  of  its  meaning,  to  any  fet  of  alpha¬ 
betical  or  ftenographic  characters  known,  he  has  afforded 
grounds  for  molt  rational  and  complete  fcepticifm. 

It  appears  from  this  gentleman’s  account,  that,  even 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  rules  contained  in  colonel  Val- 
lancey’s  Irilh  Grammar  for  deciphering  the  ogham  cha¬ 
racter,  he  found  fome  difficulty  in  making  out  thennean- 
ing  of  the  infcription  on  this  monument;  and,  while 
he  was  muffing  over  it,  Mr.  Burton,  a  friend  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Callan,  “calling  to  mind  that  the 
Phoenicians,  from  whom  the  Irifh  derived  their  origin, 
generally  write  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  took  the 
letters  backwards  ;  i.  e.  in  a  contrary  direction  from  that 
in  which  we  had  deciphered  them.”  By  this  contrivance 
a  fecond  reading  was  found,  which,  wonderful  to  relate, 
not  only  made  good  fenfe,  and  had  reference  to  the 
fame  hero,  but  proved  a  continuation  of  the  firft  reading. 
A  common  antiquarian  would  have  been  content  with 
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thefe  two  readings  ;  not  To  Mr.  O'Flanagan.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Dublin  he  confulted  the  Book  of  Ballemote,  from 
which  he  found  there  were  different  fcales  of  the  ogham 
charafter,  in  each  of  which  the  number  of  fimilar  Tines, 
on  whatever  fide  drawn,  did  not  exceed  five.  After 
having  made himfelf  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  fcale, 
he  again  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  infcription  ;  when  he 
drew  from  it  no  fewer  than  five  different  meanings.  The 
fir  ft  has  been  already  given.  The  fecond  is,  Na  flida  nica 
Conan  Colgan  eos-obmda:  “  Ob  feu  re  not  the  remains  of 
Conan  the  Fierce,  the  Nimble-footed.”  The  third  is, 
A  dm  ho  focc  agloc  fan  oca  cif'a  dil  JSaf:  “Long  let  him 
lie  at  eafe  on  the  brink  of  this  lake,  beneath  thefe  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  darling  of  the  Sacred.”  The  fourth  is,  Adm 
bo  focc  ag  loc  na  foe  a  cina  del  fan  :  “  Long  let  him  lie  at 
eafe  on  the  brink  of  this  lake,  who  never  law  his  faithful 
clan  depreffed.”  The  fifth  and  laft,  is,  Alm/io  Cnffag  dos 
la  cu  os  aft  a  lid  cuat :  “  Hail  with  reverential  forrow  the 
drooping  heath  around  his  lamentable  tomb.”  On  this 
infcription  thus  deciphered  Mr.  O'Flanagan  makes  the 
following  remarks:  “When  all  thefe  various  readings 
are  united,  there  appears  a  rational  beginning,  continua¬ 
tion,  and  conclufion,  of  the  fame  fenfe.  But  what  is  ft  ill 
more  remarkable,  the  number  of  readings  is  the  limit  of 
the  number  of  lines  in  the  ogham  fcale.  The  whole  is 
in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  the  ancients,  deferiptive  both 
of  the  man  and  the  place;  and,  though  the  language  be 
very  ancient,  yet  it  is  equally  familiar  and  eafy  to  fuch 
as  are  well  verfed  in  the  feveral  idioms  and  dialedts  of  the 
Irifh  language.” 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  Callan 
infcription,  and  on  Mr.  O'Flanagan’s  interpretation  of  it, 
v.  e  flaalL  give  the  rules  on  which  he  contrived  to  bring  out 
of  it  fuch  copioufnefs  of  meaning.  Had  thefe  rules  been 
laid  down  in  the  Irifh  Grammars,  and  in  treatifes  on  the 
■deciphering  of  the  ogham  character,  and  had  they  been 
iiluftrated  and  confirmed  by  examples  of  undoubted  an¬ 
tiquity,  the  infcription  on  the  Callan  monument,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  might  have  been  received 
as  afpecimen  of  the  Druidic  ogham,  and  as  a  proof,  not 
only  of  the  great  antiquity,  but  of  the  wonderful  inge¬ 
nuity,  of  this  mode  of  writing:  but,  when  we  {hall  find 
that  the  rules  which  Mr.  O'Flanagan  follower!,  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  infcription,  were  in  the  higheft  degree  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  which,  if  extended,  might  have  elicited  fifty 
meanings  inftead  of  five,  and  would  go  to  deftroy  all  cer¬ 
tainty  in  language,  our  doubts  relpeCting  the  ogham 
character  will  be  ftrengthened,  and  by  no  means  removed, 
by  the  Callan  infcription.  In  order  to  get  the  firff  and 
fecond  meanings,  the  infcription  muff  Ire  deciphered 
from  the  broad  to  the  narrow  end  of  the  ftone,  or  from 
left  to  right;  the  letters  F  and  N  being  interchanged, 
whenever  they  occur,  as  the  fenfe  fhall  direCt.  The  third 
and  fourth  readings  are  found  by  taking  the  two  former 
Backwards  (here  the  procefs  is  from  right  to  left,  com¬ 
muting  the  letters  F  and  N  as  before.)  The  fifth  and 
laft  reading  is  made  out  “  by  deciphering  the  ogham  line 
from  the  (mail  to  the  broad  end  of  the  ftone,  changing 
its  pofition,  that  the  procefs  may  be  from  left  to  right.  In 
this,  neither  of  the  letters  F  or  N  occurs,  and  therefore 
it  admits  of  no  further  readings.”  The  reafon -which  led 
Mr  O'Flanagan  to  the  commutation  of  the  letters  F  and 
N,  is  equally  whimfical  and  unfounded  with  every  other 
liep  in  the  procefs  of  interpreting  this  infcription.  “  This 
commutability  of  the  letters  F  and  N  depends  on  a  cir- 
cumftance  peculiar  to  the  Irifh  alphabet,  it  having  two 
different  arrangements  :  one  of  which  begins  with  B, 
L,  N,  and  is  called  Beithluifnion  ;  and  the  other  with 
B,  L,  F,  and  called  Beithluisfearn  :  the  latter  is  peculiar 
to  the  ogham  fifem;  but,  when  it  is  necefi’ary  for  the  con- 
ftru&ion,  it  does  not  totally  rejeCt  the  former,  which 
was  the  alphabet  in  common  ufe  until  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  vifited  this  country,  and  made  the  Irifh  ar¬ 
range  their  alphabet,  as  far  as  it  extended,  conformably 
to  their  own.”  And,  in  a  fubfequent  page,  he  obferves, 


“Obfcurity,  and  to  contain  much  within  a  narrow  corrt- 
pafs,  was  the  purpofed  end  and  object  of  the  ogham  ; 
Tor, from  the  conftruCtion,  it  contains  much  within  a  fmall 
fpace,  and  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  alphabet  of  differ¬ 
ent  characters,  which  is  evident  even  from  the  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  infcription  before  us,  wherein  the  letters  F 
and  N  (which  are  feverally  reprefented  by  three  and  five 
perpendicular  ftrokes  below  the  horizontal  mafter-line) 
are  commutable,  a  property  which  they  have  not  in  any 
other  part  of  our  language  ;  this  commutation  depending, 
as  has  been  already  obferved,  on  the  two  different  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Irifh  alphabets  :  and  thus  it  is  left  to 
the  reader’s  choice,  to  which  of  the  two  letters,  F  or  N,  he 
will  apply  either  of  the  aforefaid  marks  ;  but  the  fenfe 
will  always  direCt  him  to  the  proper  mode  of  application.” 
TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy  for  the  year 
1787,  vol.  i. 

Having  thus  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Callan  infcription,  of  the  interpretation  which  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  has  given  of  it,  and  of  the  rules  which  he 
has_  folio  wed  in  deciphering  it,  w'e  fhall  offer  a  few  remarks, 
which,  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  will  not  only  go  far  to 
difprove  the  exiftence  of  an  ogham  infcription  on  this 
monument,  or,  granting  its  exiftence,  the  accuracy  of 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it ;  but  alfo  the  claim  of  the 
ogham  character  or  alphabet  to  Druidic  invention  or  an¬ 
tiquity.  , 

In  the  firft  place,  Dr.  Ledwich,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  very  pertinently  and  fairly  afks,  “  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  the  Callan  infcription  has  flood  almoft 
1500  years  (for  the  death  of  Conan  is  faid  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  295)  in  a  naked  and  wild  fituation,  un¬ 
injured  by  the  tooth  of  time,  and  all  the  viciffitudes  of  a 
variable  climate?  that  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its 
briny  atmofphere  have  had  no  influence  on  this  rock,  and, 
fo  far  from  pul verifing  its  furface,  have  rendered  it  ufeful 
for  vegetation  ?”  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  indeed,  in  a  note  to 
his  paper,  p.  14,  informs  us,  that,  from  the  hard  texture 
of  the  ftone,  the  infcription  is  perfectly  legible  ;  but,  in 
another  place,  he  fays,  that  the  ftones  of  this,  monument 
are  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  of  the  Druidic  altar,  and 
thofe  he  exprefsly  deferibes  as  “gritty,”  certainly  not  a 
kind  of  ftone  likely  to  preferve  entire  the  infcription  on 
its  furface. 

In  the  fecond  place,  two  engravings  are  given  of  the 
Callan  infcription,  both  by  Mr.  O'Flanagan;  one  in  the 
feventh  volume  of  the  Archasologia,  and  the  other  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Irifh  Academy. 
Now,  whoever  will  compare,  even  in  a  curfory  and  fuper- 
ficial  manner,  thefe  two  engravings,  will  find  that  they 
materially  differ. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  in  his  paper  in  the 
Irifh  TranfaCtions,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  fays,  that 
his  firft  reading,  Fan  lief  ta  Conan  Co/gac  cos- fa  da,  was 
made  out  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  confulting  colo¬ 
nel  Vallancey’s  Grammar,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  erroneous  ;  whereas,  in  his  letters  to  that  gentleman, 
publifhed  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  he 
exprefsly  fays,  “  By  the  rules  given  for  the  ogham  croab 
in  M'Curtin’s  Dictionary,  and  your  Grammar,  I  deciplver 
this  infcription  in  the  following  manner,”  i.  e.  exactly  in 
the  manner  which,  in  his  paper  in  the  Irifh  Tran  factions, 
he  declares  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  have  been  the  refuit 
of  his  deciphering  it  from  memory. 

In  the  fourth  place,  though  a  general  remark  has  been 
already  offered  on  the  very  arbitrary  and  unfounded  rules 
by  which  Mr.  O'Flanagan  proceeded  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  infcription,  yet  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
them  may  be  proper.  Mr.  O'Flanagan  confeffes  that  “  the 
difeovery  of  the  true  fenfe  of  the  infcription  was  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  ingenious  thought  of  Mr.  Burton,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  reading  backward  ;  which,  whether  it  af- 
feCts  the  ancient  literary  fyftem  of  this  country  or  not,  at 
leaft  was  inftrumental  in  exciting  me  to  thefearch,  which 
I  fhould  otherwife  have  been  apt  to  negleCt;  for,  finding 
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one  fenfible  reading',  it  is  probable  I  Ihould  not  have 
thought  of  tracing  it  farther  than  the  rules  in  our  grammars 
might  direct  ;  and  thofe  I  find  are  totally  infufficient.” 
(Irilh  Tranfaftions,  vol.  i.)  Here  is  a  full  and  complete 
acknowledgment,  that  his  mode  of  interpreting  the  in- 
feription  was  entirely  arbitrary;  and,  as  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  grammars  for  the  interpretation  of  the  vir- 
gean  ogham  mult  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  drawn  from 
all  the  known  varieties  of  this  mode  of  writing,  Mr.  0‘Fia- 
nagan’s  method  mult  be  regarded,  not  only  as  arbitrary, 
but  as  utterly  unfounded  and  unlupported.  Indeed,  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  appears  to  have  been  fufpicious  of  the  found- 
nefs  of  the  opinion  fuggefted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Burton  ; 
and  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  an  “  antiquarian 
ot  credit,”  who  decides  very  peremptorily  on  the  fubjeft : 
“  That  the  Milelian  family,”  fays  he,  “  imported  letters 
into  Ireland,  and  that  their  ancellors  learned  them  from 
the  Phoenicians,  lam  certain;  and  Mr.  Burton  judged 
well  in  averring  that  our  earlielt  feribes  wrote  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left ;  but  they  changed  to  the  more  com¬ 
modious  manner  of  writing  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
and  laid  afide  the  uncouth  crooked  char  after  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  when  the  beautiful  Greek  and  Roman  characters 
were  made  known  here  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.” 

On  the  Milelian  origin  of  the  Irilh  nation,  and  on  the 
Phoenician  origin  of  theMiiefians,  it  is  not  here  necelfary 
to  fay  any  thing ;  but  on  the  other  pofitions,  or  rather 
aflertions,  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  a  few  remarks  may  be  of¬ 
fered.  He  alferts  that  the  earlieft  Irilh  feribes  wrote  from 
tiie  right  hand  to  the  left:  in  proof  and  defence  of  this 
allertion  he  does  not  offer  a  fingle  argument  or  authority  ; 
and  indeed  that  would  have  been  impoflible  ;  for  all  the 
Irilh  MSS.  are  written  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  and 
there  is  not  the  fmalleft  trace  of  any  evidence  that  they 
ever  wrote  in  any  other  manner.  It  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pefted,  therefore,  by  the  moll  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  O'Con¬ 
nor's  antiquarian  knowledge,  that  his  bare  and  unfup- 
p.ofted  affertion  Ihould  be  admitted  againft  all  other  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  fubjeft:  But  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  his  zeal  to 
make  out  his  point,  unfortunately  proves  too  much  :  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  Irilh  feribes  changed  to  the  more 
commodious  mode  of  writing  from  the  left  to  the  right 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  adopted  the  beautiful  Greek 
and  Roman  charafters,  i.  e.  “  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 
turies.”  But,  if  this  new  mode  of  writing  was  not 
adopted  till  'thefeurth  or  fifth  centuries,  what  becomes  of 
the  genuinenefs  of  the  irifeription  on  the  monument  of 
Conan,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  buried  A.D.  295. 

Fifthly.  None  of  the  firft  four  readings  would  be  made 
out  if  the  letters  F  and  N,  wherever  they  occur,  were  not 
commuted;  but  for  this  commutation  no  authority  is 
given:  it  feems  to  have  been  entirely  a  thought  of  Mr. 
O'Flanagan’s,  in  order  to  make  out  fome  meaning  from 
this  infeription,  or  at  lead  fuch  a  meaning  as  Ihould 
prove  the  monument  to  be  that  of  Conan  ;  for,  be  it  ob- 
ferved,  he  does  not  commute  them  in  every  cale,  but  only 
“  as  the  fenfe  fliall  direft.”  Can  any  thing  be  conceived 
more  loofe  and  unfatisfaftory  than  this  ?  "it  was,  indeed, 
neceffary  that  Mr.  O'Flanagan  Ihould  limit  the  rule  he 
himfelf  had  laid  down  ;  for,  had  the  letters  F  and  N  been 
commuted  in  every  inltance  where  they  occur  in  this  in¬ 
feription,  the  name  of  Conan  would  not  have  been  found 
either  in  the  firft  or  fecond  readings  ;  and,  as  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  readings,  the  monument 
might  have  been  that  of  any  other  hero  as  well  as  Conan’s. 
So  completely  does  Mr.  O'Flanagan  follow  his  rule  of  com¬ 
muting  the  letters  F  and  N  only  as  the  fenfe  (hall  direft, 
that  in  the  word  Conan  the  firlt  n  is  got  by  retaining  that 
letter,  and  the  fecond  n,  by  commuting  the  ogham  mark 
for/into  that  letter. 

But  on  this  point  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add  anything 
to  the  opinion  and  teftimony-of  Mr.  Aftle,  contained  in 
the  following  paffage  :  “  It  appears  that  the  Irilh  have 

neither  written  monuments  nor  coins  to  prove  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  ufe  of  letters  at  fo  early  a  period  as  they 
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contend  for.  The  tables  of  wood  upon  which  they  are 
faid  to  have  written,  no  author  of  any  authority  ever  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  feen.  But  the  evidence  which  we  might 
have  expefted  to  have  derived  from  ancient  MSS.  is  de- 
feftive  indeed;  for  the  oldelt  Irilh  manufefipt  which  we 
have  difeovered  is  the  Pfalter  of  Cafhel,  written  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  tenth  century.” 

Mr.  Innes,  in  his  Efiay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  Mr.  James  Macpherfon;  in  the  third 
, edition  of  his  Introduftion  to  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  produce  inconteltible  evidence  to  inva¬ 
lidate  the  reports  of  the  Irilh.  Thefe  authors  contend, 
that  Ireland  was  firlt  peopled  from  Britain;  that  the  former 
nation  was  fo  far  from  being  the  feat  of  polite  learning  for 
many  years  before  the  neighbouring  nations,  or  even 
Greece  itfelf,  had  emerged  from  ignorance,  as  hath  been 
pretended,  that  they  were  generally  deemed,  by  the  mod 
refpeftable  writers  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  lefs  civi¬ 
lized  than  any  of  their  neighbours  ;  that  the  manners  of 
the  old  Irilh  were  inconfident  with  the  knowledge  of 
letters  ;  that  the  ogham  was  a  fpecies  of  dereography,  or 
writing  in  cipher;  and  they  thus  conclude  with  dec.ifive 
proofs  againft  the  pretended  literature  of  the  ancient  Irilh. 
They  invalidate  the.accounts  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Milefian  colony,  and  difpute  their  pretended  extraftion 
from  any  of  the  nations  of  Scandinavia.  Great  drefs  hath 
been  laid,  as  appears  above,  by  the  advocates  for  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  letters  among  the  Irilh,  that  their  alphabet  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  others  in  name,  order,  number,  and  power. 
Mr.  Innes,  in  his  Effay  above  quoted,  delivers  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Bdh,  Luis,  Nion,  or  alphabet  of  the 
Irilh,  was  nothing  but  an  invention  of  the  Irilh  feanachies, 
who,  after  they  received  the  ufe  of  letters,  put  the  Latin 
alphabet  into  a  new  arbitrary  order,  and  alfigned  to  each 
letter  the  name  of  fome  tree  ;  and  that  this  was  not  a  ge¬ 
nuine  alphabet  of  the  Irilh  in  ancient  times,  or  peculiar 
to  them,  but  was  a  bare  inverfion  of  the  Latin  alphabet. 
To  conclude  this  head,  it  is  impollible  to  fay  whether  all 
which  hath  been  advanced  will  operate  upon  the  minds 
of  thofe  of  the  Irilh  nation  who  are  fuperftitioufiy  de¬ 
voted  to  the  legendary  tales  of  their  ancellors  ;  for  it  is 
in  vain  to  oppol’e  rational  doubts,  arguments,  or  even 
fafts,  to  popular  credulity;  although  we  may  with  great 
reafon  fuppofe,  that  the  fiftions  which  the  vanity  and  pa- 
triotifm  of  the  Irilh  have  been  railing  for  ages,  will  gain 
no  credit  with  the  lenfible  and  judicious  part  of  mankind, 
but  will  vanilh  before  the  llrong  beams  of  hiftory  and  cri- 
ticifin. 

The  following  are  the  general  conclufions  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  authorities  and  arguments  brought 
forward  in  this  article.  1.  That  the  virgular  ogham  can¬ 
not  have  an  origin  prior  to  the  introduftion  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  into  Ireland,  fince  it  is  adapted  to  an 
alphabet,  the  arrangement  of  which  took  place  at  that 
time.  2.  That  the  Irilh  alphabets  bear  llrong  marks  of 
having  been  borrowed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants 
of  England.  3.  That  the  Irilh  claim  to  literature,  in  very 
early  periods  of  their  hiftory,  and  efpecially  their  claim 
to  Druidic  literature,  is  utterly  unfounded. 

OGHA'O,  a  frnall  illand  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
weft  of  Annamooka. 

OGIDOO',  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty  four  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Ramgur, 

OGI'ER  (Charles),  a  man  of  learning,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1595.  He  lludied  at  Bourges  and  Paris,  and  then 
went  to  Valence  to  attend  leftures  in  law,  of  which  fa¬ 
culty  he  was  made  a  doctor.  He  followed  for  fome  time 
the  profefiion  of  an  advocate  ;  but,  becoming  difgufted 
with  this  employment,  he  accepted  the  poll  of  fecretary 
to  Claude  de  Melrnes  count  d’Avaux,  in  his  embaffy  to 
the  northern  courts.  Ogier  accompanied  him  during  his 
million  in  the  years  16 34. and  1635,  and  drew  up  an  account 
of  his  travels,  which  the  count  d’^vaux,  finding  himfelf 
highly  complimented  in  it,  defired  him  to  keep  in  ma- 
nufcript  for  twenty  years.  Accordingly,  it  was  firll  pub- 
5  R  liflted 
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liflied  In  1656,  under  the  title  of  “  Caroli  Ogerii  Ephe- 
merides,  five  Iter  Danicum,  Suecicum,  PoJonicuiu,  cum 
effetin  Comitatu  ill uftr.  Claudii  Memmii,comitis  Avauxii, 
ad  fept.entriones  Reges  extraordiparii  legati,”  izmo. 
This  journal  contains  many  curious  particulars  of  the- 
manner's  and  ci: Homs,  the  eminent  characters,  See.  of  the 
countries  vifited  by  tiie  author,  and  likewife  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  of  the  count  d’Avaux.  It  is  interfperfed  with 
Latin  verfes,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  writer’s  French 
verfes.  He  publifhed  feparately  two  Latin  poems  to  the 
memory  of  D.  Petau  and  Peter  du  Puy.  Ogier  died  in 
1654. 

Francis  Ogier,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  an  ec- 
clefiaftie,  and  attended  the  count  d’Avaux  when  he  went 
to  fign  the  peace  of  1648.  He  took  the  part  of  Balzac  in 
liis  quarrel  with  Goulu  ;  and  wrote  poems,  fermons,  and 
a  variety  of  other  works,  of  which  one  of  the  mod  ef- 
teemed  was  his  “Jugement  et  Cenfure  de  la  Doctrine 
Curieufe  de  Fr.  Garaffe.”  He  died  1670. 

O'GILBY  (John),  a  writer  who  has  fome  claim  to 
commemoration  from  the  mala  and  variety  of  his  works, 
and  the  fhare  he  had  in  introducing  typographical  fplen- 
dour  into  this  country,  was  born  in  1700  at  or  near  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Flis  father,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  Ogilby  or  Ogilvie,  became  a  prifo.ner  for  debt  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  and  was  unable  to  give  his  fon  more 
education  than  a  little  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar. 
He  therefore  put  himfelf  apprentice  to  a  dancing-mailer 
in  London  ;  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  family  of 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  appointed  him  deputy-mailer  of 
the  revels  at  Dublin,  where  Ogilby  erefted  a  theatre.  To 
his  honour  it  is  mentioned,  that  with  the  firffc  money 
which  he  earned  he  freed  his  parent  from  prifon  ;  an  aft 
of  filial  piety  deferving  of  the  higheft  commendation.  By 
a  fevere  llrain  in  themufcles  of  his  leg,  he  was  obliged  to 
procure  fome  other  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood.  “  It 
is  not  w'orth  while,”  fays  his  biographer,  “  to  purfue  the 
various  fortunes  of  his  life,  through  which  he  difplayed 
extraordinary  indudry,  a  projefting  head,  with  a  talent  of 
obtaining  patronage  in  the  execution  of  his  projefts,  and 
a  fpirit  not  to  be  deprefled  by  misfortunes  and  reverfes.” 
He  overcame  his  want  of  a  literary  education  fo  far  as  to 
be  able  to  tranflate  from  the  Latin,  and  even  the  Greek, 
and  to  compofe  a  great  quantity  of  verfes,  fuch  as  they 
were.  His  merits  as  an  author  are  dated  with  much  fim- 
plicity  by  Windanly,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  :  “  John 

Ogilby  was  one  who,  from  a  late  initiation  into  literature, 
made  fuch  a  progrefs  as  might  well  dyle  him  the  prodigy 
of  his  time  !  fending  into  the  world  fo  many  large  volumes! 
his  tranllations  of  Homer  and  Virgil  done  to  the  life,  and 
with  fuch  excellent Jculptures ;  and  (what  added  great  grace 
to  his  works)  he  printed  them  all  on  fpecial  good  paper,  and 
in  a  very  good  letter.'" 

The  chief  merit  of  his  Homer  confids  in  a  commend¬ 
able  and  uniform  fidelity  to  the  fenfe  of  his  author.  -  As 
a  poet,  his  pretenfions  to  praife  of  any  kind  can  fcarcely 
be  fupported  :  he  has  neither  animation  of  thought,  ac¬ 
curacy  of  fade,  fenfibility  of  feeling,  nor  ornament  of 
diftion.  Yet  Pope  will  be  found  to  have  confulted  his 
verfion  with  unremitting  deadinefs,  and  to  have  profited 
by  his  rhymes  in  more  indances  than  would  be  previoudy 
iuppofed.  The  fimilar  drufture  of  his  verfification  may 
be  reafonably  deemed  a, principal  caufe  of  fuch  particular 
attention  from  Pope,  who  reflefts  upon  this  trandator,  by 
condefcending  to  borrow  from  him,  an  honour,  which  his 
own  folitary  edorts  w'ould  never  have  procured  ;  and  has 
thus  fecured,  perhaps,  the  future  exidenceof  a  verdon,jud 
finking  into  the  gulf  of  perpetual  oblivion.  The  cuts  to  his 
trandation  of  Virgil  were  highly  valued,  and  ferved  for  a 
fplendid  Latin  edition  of  that  poet.  Ogilby  publidied  a 
magnideent  edition  of  the  Bible  with  plates,  for  which  he 
was  remunerated  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  1661  he  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  ceremonies  at  the  king’s  coro¬ 
nation,  of  which  he  publidied  a  pompous  account  in  folio, 
with  plates.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  whole  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  great  fire  of  London}  after  which,  he  obtained 
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the  appointment  of  his  majedy’s  cofmographer  and  geo¬ 
graphic  printer,  in  which  capacity  he  printed  fome  volumes 
of  his  Great  Atlas.  He  alfo  publidied  An  Account  of 
Japan  ;  and  An  Account  of  the  Great  and  Crofs  Roads 
of  the  Kingdom,  from  his  own  aftual  furvey  and  men- 
fuiation  by  the  wheel,  which  was  for  a  confiderable  time 
a  dandard  work,  and  paffed  through  many  editions.  He 
died  in  1676,  leaving  the  character  of  an  honed  and  ufe- 
fully-indudrious  man.  Gen.  Biog.  Wakefield's  edit,  of 
Pope's  Homer. 

To  O'GLE,  v.  a.  [ oogh ,  Dut.  an  eye.]  To  view  w'ith 
dde-glances,  as  in  fondnefs  ;  or,  with  a  dedgn  not  to  be 
heeded. — Whom  is  he  ogling  yonder?  himfelf  in  his  look- 
ing-glafs.  Arhuthnot. 

From  their  high  fcad’old,  with  a  trumpet  cheek, 

And  ogling  all  their  audience,  then  they  fpeak.  Drydcn. 

O'GLE,  f.  A  dde-glance. — I  teach  the  church  ogle  in 
the'morning,  and  the  playhoufe  ogle  by  candle-light.  I 
have  alfo  brought  over  with  me  a  new  dying  ogle,  fit  for 
the  ring.  Addifon. 

O'GLER,  f.  A  dy  gazer;  one  who  views  with  fide- 
glances.-^Upon  the  difufe  of  the  neck-piece,  the  tribe  of 
oglers  dared  the  fair  fex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in  the 
face.  Addifon. — Jack  was  a  prodigious  ogier;  he  w’ould 
ogle  you  the  outlide  of  his  eye  inward,  and  the  white  up¬ 
ward.  Arhuthnot. 

O'GLETHORPE,  a  county  of  the  date  of  Georgia, 
with  9780  inhabitants,  including  3089  daves. 

OGLIAS'TRO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Valley  of  Mazara :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Palermo. 

O'GLING.y.'  Praftice  of  viewing  with  dde-glances. — 
If  the  female  tongue  will  be  in  motion,  why  diould  it  not 
be  fet  to  go  right  !  Could  they  talk  of  the  diderent  a f- 
pefts  and  conjunftions  of  planets,  they  need  not  be  at  the 
pains  to  comment  upon  oglings  and.clandedine  marriages. 
Addifon. — The  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  the  opening  of 
the  fedion  in  1795,  threw  out  oglings  and  glances  of  ten- 
dernefs.  Burke  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

O'GLIO,  J’.  [from  olla,  Span.]  A  difh  made  by  ming¬ 
ling  diderent  kinds  of  meat ;  a  medley  ;  a  hotchpotch. — 
He  that  keeps  an  open  houfe,  fhould  condder  that  there 
are  ogiios  of  gueds,  as  well  as  of  didies ;  and  that  the  li¬ 
berty  of  a  common  table  is  as  good  as  a  tacit  invitation  to 
all  forts  of  intruders.  L' EJlrauge. 

O'GLIO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  bidiopric 
of  Trent;  pafles  by  Breno,  Palazzuolo,  Orci  Nuovo, 
Udiana,  Caneto,  &c.  and  joins  the  Po  at  Borgo  Forte. 

OGLO'SA,  an  idand  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  ead  of  Cor- 
dca,  famous  for  wine  5  and  now  called  Monte  Chrifio. 
Pliny. 

OG'MIUS,  a  name  of  Hercules  among  the  Gauls. 

OG'MO,  a  town  of  Lower  Siam,  on  the  ead  fide  of  the 
gulf.  Lat.  13.43.  N.  Ion.  101.48.  E. 

OG'MORE,  a  river  of  South-Wales, 'which  rifes  on  the 
borders  of  Brecknockdiire,  and  runs  into  the  Severn  four 
miles  fouth-wed  of  Bridgend  in  Glamorganfhire. 

OG'MU,  a  town  on  the  wed  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Leyta. 
Lat.  10.  55.  N.  Ion.  124.  30.  E. 

OGNA'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa:  three 
miles  fouth-wed  of  Segura,  and  twenty  fouth-wed  of  St. 
Sebadian. 

OG'NERSH,  a  village  in  Surrey,  three  miles  ead  of 
Godaiming.  It  had  once  a  confiderable  manufaftory  of 
woollen  cloth,  chiefly  blue,  for  the  Canary-iflands.  Here 
are  fairs  June  1 1  and  Oftober  1 8  ;  the  latter  for  cattle  was 
granted  by  king  Charles  II.  and  is  kept  at  Shamley,  a 
hamlet  in  this  little  parifli. 

O'GNI,  five  fmall  iflands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
between  the  Ifland  of  Scio  and  the  coad  of  Natolia.  Lat. 
38.  33.  N.  Ion.  26.  14!  E. 

O'GNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle  :  five  miles  north-ead  of  Gorze,  and  three  fouth 
of  Metz. 

OGO'A,  a  deity  worfhipped  by  the  Carians,  efpecially 
in  the  city  of  Mylaflus.  We  learn  from  Paufanias,  that 
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the  fea,  which  was  thought  to  pafs  under  the  temple  of 
this  god,  fometimes  overflowed  it.  It  is  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Ogoa  was  the  name  which  the  Mylalfians  gave 
to  the  god  of  the  fea. 

OG'OLETZ,  an  ifland  of  RufTia,  in  the  ftraits  of  Vai- 
gatfkoi.  Lat.  69.  40.  N.  Ion.  51.39.  E. 

O'GOR,  a  river  of  RufTia,  which  runs  into  the  Duna 
twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Riga. 

OGOROO',  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly-iflands  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Annamooka. 

O'GOST,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube  near  Rakova  in  Bulgaria. 

OGO'NA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  Coaft,  fituated 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  containing  between  200  and  300 
houfes,  built  of  clay,  but  clean,  and  well  furnifhed.  In 
the  centre  is  a  fquare,  furnifhed  with  (hops,  and  whither 
theybring  all  kinds  of  provilions,  gold,  wax,  fugar,  & c. 
The  inhabitants  are  fociable,  but  cunning;  they  are  good 
fifliermen,  warlike,  and  are  governed  by  regular  magif- 
trates. 

OG'RAN,  a  town  of  Hungary:  fifteen  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Prefburg. 

O'GRE,  or  Ogress,/  [French.]  An  imaginary  mon- 
fter. — The  prince  heard  enough  to  convince  him  of  his 
danger;  and  then  perceived  that  the  lady,  who  called  her- 
felf  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  king,  was  an  ogrefs,  wife 
to  one  of  thofe  favage  demons  called  ogres,  who  lfay  in 
remote  places,  and  make  ufe  of  a  thouland  wiles  to  fur- 
prile  and  devour  paffengers.  Arabian  Nights. 

O'GRESSES,  I',  in  heraldry.  See  vol.  ix.  p.  423. — Ar¬ 
gent  two  bends  fable  betwixt  two  ogrejfes.  Ajhmoie's  Berk- 
Jhire.  , 

OG'ULIN,  a  town  of  Croatia  -.  thirty-two  miles  eaft  of 
Fiume,  and  forty  fouth  of  Agram. 

OG'WELL  (Eaft  and  Weft),  two  villages  in  Devon- 
fhire,  one  mile  from  Newton-Friars.  At  the  former  are 
four  grift-mills,  and  one  for  malt,  which  are  turned  by 
four  conftant  ftreams ;  and  at  which  eighty  families  are 
by  their  leafes  obliged  to  grind. 

OG'WEN,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  one  mile  eaft  of  Bangor. 

OGY'GES,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  heroic  or  fabulous 
age  of  Greece,  a  fovereign  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  under 
whofe  reign  happened  the  inundation  fince  known  by  the 
name  of  Ogyges's  Deluge.  Whether  this  prince  was  a  na¬ 
tive  or  a  foreigner,  at  what  time  he  lived,  and  what  was 
the  deluge  which  happened  under  his  reign  ;  are  queftions 
of  no  very  eafy  folution.  The  Greek  hiftorians  tell  us, 
that  Ogyges  reigned,  as  we  have  faid,  in  Attica  and  Bceo¬ 
tia,  while  Phoroneus,  the  fon  of  Inachus,  governed  Ar- 
golis  ;  and  that  it  was  in  his  time  the  deluge  happened 
which  has  palled  under  his  name,  and  the  date  of  w  hich 
Cenforinus  fixes  about  the  year  1200  before  the  Trojan 
war:  but  in  proof  of  thefe  fafits  they  cite  no  authorities. 
The  Parian  Marbles  fay  nothing  of  it  ;  and  that  famous 
chronicle  begins  only  with  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  in 
Greece.  According  to  Auguftine  (De  Civ.  Dei),  the  de¬ 
luge  of  Ogyges  happened  under  Phoroneus,  the  fecond 
king  of  Argos  ;  and  he  alleges,  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Eufebius  and  Jerome.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has 
very  much  contracted  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  places 
the  date  of  this  deluge  in  the  year  1045  before  our  vulgar 
era.  Julius  Africanus,  on  authorities  which  he  has  cited, 
and  among  others  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  maintains, 
that  Ogyges  lived  more  than  1020  years  before  the  firlt 
Olympiad,  and  confequently  nearly  1800  years  B.C.  and 
this  date  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Petavius.  St.  Jerome 
contends,  that  it  was  not  in  Attica,  a^  all  the  ancients 
allege,  but  in  Egypt,  that  the  deluge  of  Ogyges  hap¬ 
pened  ;  but;  as  Jerome  fuppofes  that  prince  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Mofes,  we  may  conjedture  that  this 
contended  deluge  was  nothing  elle  but  the  event  that 
happened  in  the  Red  Sea  at  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews. 
Banier  thinks  it  certain  that  Ogyges  was  not  a  native  of 
Greece,  but  does  not  determine  whether  he  was  from 
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Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  or  from  the  country  of  Amalek.  He 
went  and  fettled  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  named  frequently 
by  the  ancients  Ogygian  Thebes ;  and  he  reigned  alfo  over 
Attica.  It  was  under  his  reign  the  inundation  happened, 
which  occafioned  great  defolation  in  the  country,  and 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Deluge.  The  epocha  of  the  de¬ 
luge  is  placed  by  Banier  tow'ards  the  year  1796  B.C.  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  Greek  hiftory,  and  to  thoopinion  of  Petavius 
and  Marlham.  In  Blair’s  Table,  the  reign  of  Ogyges  in 
Attica  is  fixed  in  the  year  1796  B.C.  and  his  (lea thin  1764 
B.C.  when  the  deluge  happened  ;  which  deluge  is  faid  to 
have  laid  wafte  the  country  of  Attica  for  200  years,  till 
the  coming  of  Cecrops. 

OGYG'IA,  the  ancient  name  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia; 
fo  called  from  Ogyges. 

OGYG'IAS  IN'SUUE,  or  Ogygian  Isles,  compre¬ 
hend  a  certain  number  of  illands  near  that  part  of  Italy 
called  Brutium,  to  the  eaft,  and  oppofite  to,  a  kind  of 
peninfula  north-eaft  of  the  Scylacian  Gulf.  They  are 
reprefented  as  the  territory  of  the  nymph  Calypfo  ;  and 
one  of  them  bears  her  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Ogygia, 
It  is  particularly  defcribed  by  Pliny. 

OH  !  interject.  An  exclamation  denoting  pain,  forrow, 
or  furprife. — Oh  me  !  all  the  horfe  have  got  over  the  river; 
what  lhall  we  do  ?  Walton's  Angler. 

My  every  aftion  fpeaks  my  heart  aloud  ; 

But,  oh!  the  madnefs  of  my  high  attempt 

Speaks  louder  yet.  Dryden's  Span.  Friar. 

OHAMANE'NO,  an  harbour  in  the  illand  of  Ulietea, 
one  of  the  Society  Illands.  Lat.  16.45.  S.  loni5i.38.W. 

OHAME'NE  HAR'BOUR,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  illand  of  Otaha. 

O'HANG  JA'VA,  a  clufter  of  illands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  difcovered  by  Tafman  ;  one  of  them  is  of  conli- 
derable  length,  the  reft  little  better  than  large  rocks. 
Lat.  4.  36.  N. 

O’HA'RA  (Kane),  W'as  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  a  genteel  family.  He  had  an  exqui- 
lite  tafte  in  mufic,  and  great  Ikill  in  the  burlefque.  He 
died  June  17,  1782,  having  for  fome  years  been  deprived 
of  his  eyefight.  He  was  author  of  the  following  farces, 
fome  of  which  ftill  continue  favourites  with  theDpublic  : 
1.  Midas,  8vo.  1764.  2.  The  Golden  Pippin,  1773.  3, 

The  Two  Mifers,  1775.  4.  April  Day,  1777.  5-  Tom 

Thumb,  1780.  Bing.  Dram. 

OHATOO'A,  one  of  the  Navigators’  illands,  probably 
the  fame  which  is  by  La  Peroufe  called  Ozolava,  which 
fee. 

O'HEL,  [Heb.  a  tent.]  A  man’s  name. 

OHERURU'A,  an  harbour  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Otaha.  Lat.  16.  38.  S.  Ion. 
151.  30.  W. 

OHETERO'A,  an  illand  about  twelve  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  without  either  har¬ 
bour  or  anchorage,  and  only  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft,  which 
is  foul  and  rocky.  The  inhabitants  are  adlive,  and  well- 
made,  of  a  dark-brown  complexion  ;  they  form  circles 
round  their  arms  and  legs,  but  have  no  figures  on  the 
other  parts  of  their  body;  their  clothing  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  curioully  coloured  ;  fome  wear  bon¬ 
nets  adorned  with  the  feathers  of  birds,  others  wear 
white  ftutf  like  a  turban.  Their  arms  are  lances,  made  of 
very  hard  wood  called  etna,  well  polilhed  and  lharpened 
at  one  end,  fome  of  which  were  twenty  feet  lone,  and 
three  fingers  thick.  They  had  alfo  a  weapon,  which  was 
both  a  club  and  pike,  and  made  of  the  fame  wood,  about 
feven  feet  long,  and  polifned  and  lharpened  at  one  end 
with  a  broad  point.  As  a  guard,  when  they  attacked  each 
other,  they  had  leveral  folds  of  mats,  placed  under  their 
clothes,  from  the  neck  to  the  waift.  Other  things  which 
were  feen  in  this  illand  were  fuperior  to  any  which  our 
navigators  had  feen  before  :  the  cloth  was  better  dyed, 
and  painted  with  greater  neatnefs  of  tafte  5  the  clubs  were 
better  cut  and  polilhed  ;  and  the  canoe,  though  fmail, 

was 
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was  very  richly  ornamented  and  well  carved.  This  id  and 
was  vifited  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1769  ;  but  the  hoftile  difpo- 
(ition  of  the  people  prevented  any  intercourie.  HuivkeJ- 
worth's  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 

'  OHETU'NA,  a  harbour  on  the  fouth-eaft  coafl  of 
the  Hland  of  Ulietea. 

OHEVAHO'A,  an  idand  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
Lat.  9  42.  S.  Ion.  1 39.  2.  VV. 

OR'HUD,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
■Hedsjas,  where  Mahomet  was  defeated  by  the  Koreifh  s 
eight  miles  north  of  Medina. 

OHI'O,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  admitted 
into  the  union  by  aft  of  congrefs,  April  28,  1802,  and 
organized  March  3,  1803.  Its  length  and  breadth  are  2©o 
miles  each ;  and.  it  lies  between  lat.  38.  xo.  and  40.  o.  N. 
and  Ion.  80.  30.  and  83.  45.  W.  Exclulively  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  and  Sandulky,  it  contains  39,128  fquare 
miles  nearly,  or  25,043,637  acres  ;  of  which  17,409,717 
acres  have  been  pure  ha  fed  of  the  Indians.  Of  t-hefe  lands, 
to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguifhed,  580,159  acres 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  endowment  and  fupport 
of  an  univerfity,  an  academy,  and  fchools,  and  for  the 
fupport  of  religion  ;  8,418,068  acres  are  private  property; 
and  the  remaining  8,41 1,490  acres  are  referved  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  difpofal  of  congrefs.  This  date  lies  weft  of  Pennfyi- 
vania,  and  is  bounded  fouth  by  the  Ohio-river  ;  weft  by 
the  Indiana  Territory,  being  feparated  from  it  by  a  line 
drawn  From  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami-river  due 
north,  nearly  to  the  parallel  of  lat.  42°'N.  north  by  Mi¬ 
chigan  Territory  and  Lake  Erie,  from  the  former  of  which 
iris  divided  by  an  eaft  and  weft  line  drawn  through  the 
foutherly  extremity  of  I.ake  Michigan,  and  interfefting 
the  territorial  line  in  Lake  Erie ;  eaft  by  Pennfylvania. 
In  1804  this  ftate  was  divided  into  18  counties,  as  in  the 
following  Table  : 


5  Counties. 

When  con- 
ftituted. 

Number  of 
white  Males  of 
21  Years  and 
upwards. 

Chief  Towns. 

Trumbull 

1799 

I  I  I  I 

Warren 

|  Columbiana 

1803 

542 

1  Jefferfon 

1533 

Steubenville 

I  JBellmont 

1803 

1030 

Pultney 

1  Wafhington 

1788 

1  246 

Marietta 

|  Muikingum 

1803 

included  in 

Wafhington  co. 

|  Gallia 

1803 

3°7 

Galliopolis 

a  Scioto 

1803 

249 

Alexandria 

9  Adams 

906 

Mafliefburgh 

j  Clermont 

755 

Williamfburgh 

|  Hamilton 

1 7  99 

I  700 

Cincinnati 

!  Fairfield 

IC5I 

New  Lancafter 

1  Rofs 

1982 

Chilicothe 

1  Franklin 
j.  Warren 
j  Greene 
j)  Butler 
|  Montgomery 

240 

8  J4 
a.46 

836 

526 

I5GM 

Franklington 

The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ohio  in  1803  was 
eftimated  at  about  76,000,  exclulively  of  feveral  thauiands 
of  people  of  colour,  and  the  conftant  influx  of  emigrants 
amounting  yearly  to  about  12,000.  In  the  year  1817,  a 
new  treaty  wras  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  feveral  nations  of  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  by  which  the 
United  States  became  pollefled  of  an  additional  eight 
millions  of  acres  of  land.  This  treaty,  with  others  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  forms  the  commencement  of  a  fyltem  by 
which  the  white  and  red  population  of  the  United  States 
will  be  amalgamated  by  a  gradual  but  lure  procefs.  The 
foundation  of  this  fyftem  was  laid  by  Mr.  Prelident  Jeffer- 
fon,  with  a  view  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  nations : 
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and  we  are  now  told,  (Monthly  Mag.  June  1815.)  that 
in  this  whole  territory,  the  population,  including  all  co¬ 
lours,  amounts  to  more  than  330,000  (ouls ;  that  there 
are  78  Prefbyterian  or  Congregational  churches,  but  only 
49  minifters ;  between  20  and  30  Methodift  preachers, 
employed  in  different  circuits  ;  10  or  12  Baptiff  focieties  ; 
feveral  focieties  of  Friends  orQuakers  ;  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  a  left  called  New  Lights  ;  a  few  Halcyons  ;  a  few 
Swedenhurghers,  and  many  Univerfalifts  and  Deifts, 

The  legillative  authority  of  this  ftate  is  veiled  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  aflembly,  compofed  of  a  fenate  to  bechofen  biennially, 
and  ahoufe  of  reprefeutatives  chofen  annually,  both  by  the 
people  ;  the  number  of  reprefeutatives  to  be  proportioned  by 
law  from  time  to  time  to  the  population.  The  fenators  are 
divided  into  two  dalles,  by  lot  ;  the  leats  of  the  firft  clals 
to  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  one  year;  of  the  lecond 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lecond  year;  fo  that  one-half  is 
to  be  annually  chofen.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
has  the  power  of  impeachments,  which  are  to  be  tried 
by  the  fenate.  The  fupreme  executive  power  is  veiled  in 
a  governor  to  be  chofen  biennially,  by  the  people:  he  is 
eligible  only  lixyears  in  any  term  of  eight  years.  The  ju¬ 
diciary  power  is  veiled  in  a  fupreme  court,  in  courts  of 
common  pleas  in  each  county,  and  in  juftices  of  the  peace. 
The  judges  of  the  fupreme  and  county  courts  are  to  be 
appointed  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houfes  of  aflembly, 
to  hold  their  offices  for  feven  years.  In  all  elections,  all 
white  malts,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  re- 
fided  in  the  ftate  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and 
who  have  paid,  or  are  charged  with,  a  pale  or  county  tax, 
Jhull  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector  in  the  diftriCt  where  he  ac¬ 
tually  rejides  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

Although  a  great  part  of  this  country  is  uneven,  it 
cannot  be  called  mountainous,  nor  even  hilly.  However, 
in  the  upper  and  northern  parts  of  the  Hate  it  may  de- 
ferve  the  latter  appellation,  and  it  is  too  rough  to  admit 
of  much  cultivation  ;  and  in  other  parts  the  inundation 
and  fettlement  of  the  waters  render  it  wafte  land.  The 
principal  rivers  are,  the  Ohio,  Muikitigum,  Hockhocking, 
Scioto,  and  Miami.  No  part  of  the  federal  territory  unites, 
as  it  is  laid,  more  advantages,  with  regard  to  health,  fer¬ 
tility,  variety  of  produftions,  and  foreign  interccurfe, 
than  that  traft' which  ftretches  from  the  Mulkingum  to 
the  Scioto  and  the  Great  Miami  rivers.  The  country  on 
the  Ohio  is  every-where  pleafant,  with  large  level  fpots  of 
rich  land,  and  remarkably  healthy.  The  bottom  and 
fides  of  the  river  are  ltony,  from  Pittffmrgh  down  to  the 
low  country,  a  diftance  of  about  800  miles.  The  ftrata 
of  Hone  are  horizontally  difpofed,  and  conlift  principally 
of  either  freellone  or  limellone.  Although  the  flat  lands 
on  the  Ohio  are  not  furpafled  by  any  in  the  United  States 
for  fertility,  they  are  in  many  places  fmail  and  inconfi- 
derable,  being  encircled  by  hills  and  mountains  on  one 
fide,  and  the  river  on  the  other.  The  lands  on  the  va¬ 
rious  dreams  that  fall  into  the  Ohio  are  interfperfed  with 
all  the  variety  of  foil  which  conduces  to  pleafantnefs.of 
fituation,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  wealth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufafturing  people.  Large  level  bottoms, 
or  natural  meadows,  ( prairies,)  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles 
in  circuit,  are  every-where  found  bordering  the  rivers  and 
variegating  the  country  in  the  interior  parts.  Thefe  afford 
a  peculiarly-rich  foil,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  little 
labour.  In  many  of  thele  bottoms  a  man  may  clear  an 
acre  a-day,  fit  for  planting  with  Iiidian-corn  ;  as  here  is 
no  underwood,  and  the  trees,  which  grow  high  and  large, 
are  not  thickly  fet. 

Tins  country  produces  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  great 
abundance,  and  far  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  the  reiidue,  with  many  other  articles,  fuch  as 
hemp,  cordage,  hard- ware,  glafs,  whilkey,  apples,  cider, 
and  halted  proviiions,  are  carried  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  find  a  ready  market.  Iron,  lead,  and 
copper,  are  found  in  feveral  places ;  betides  native  fulphur, 
nitre,  and  alfo  vitriol  and  alum.  Every  part  of  the  ftate 
fupplies  pit-coal ;  and  the  mines  of  it  are  not  only  abun- 
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dant,  but  inexhauftible,  from  Pitflbufgh  many  miles 
down  the  river.  Boles  and  pigments  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers:  clay  fuitable  for  pottery  and  bricks 
is  abundant.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  are  fine  marca- 
frtes,  fometimes  called  thunder-ftones ;  thefe  are  black, 
iefs  ponderous  than  coal,  and  yet  capable  of  giving  fire 
when  (truck  againft  fteel.  Their  compofition  is  irregu¬ 
larly  foliaceous ;  in  the  fire  they  yield  a  blue  fulphurous 
flame,  and  calcine  into  a  purple  powder.  The  natives 
ufe  them  in  curing,  or  rather  bleaching,  leather.  The 
prevailing  growth  of  timber,  and  the  more  ufeful  trees, 
are  maple  and  fugar  trees,  fycamore,  black  and  white  mul¬ 
berry,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  very  large  fize,  black  and 
white  walnut,  chefnut ;  various  forts  of  oak,  hickory, 
cherry,  buck-wood,  or  horfe-chefnut,  honey-locuft,  elm, 
cucumber-tree,  lynn-tree,  gum-tree,  iron-wood, alh,  afpin, 
faffafras,  crab-apple  tree,  papaw  orcuftard-apple,  a  variety 
of  plum-trees,  nine-bark-fpice,  and  leather-wood  bufiies. 
Both  the  high  and  low  lands  produce  great  quantities  of 
various  kinds  of  grapes,  from  which  the  fettlers  fupply 
their  own  confumption  with  rich  red  wine.  Hops  grow 
fpontaneoufly.  The  (ugar-maple  is  the  moft  valuable  tree 
for  an  inland  country.  One  tree  will  yield  on  an  average 
about  four  pounds  of  fugar  a-year,  and  the  labour  is 
trifling.  The  fap  is  extracted  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  and  granulated,  by  the  Ample  operation  of 
boiling,  to  a  fugar  equal  in  flavour  and  whitenefs  to  the 
bed:  mufcovado.  Springs  of  excellent  water  abound  in 
every  part  of  the  territory  ;  and  (mall  as  well  as  large 
itreams  for  mills  and  other  purpofes  are  interfperfed  ;  but, 
as  there  is  little  fall  in  the  dreams,  they  fail  in  dry  fea- 
fons ;  and  good  mill-feats  are  fcar'ce.  The  fwamps  may 
be  eafily  drained,  and  converted  into  arable  and  meadow 
land  ;  and  the  hills,  though  frequent,  are  gentle  and 
(welling  ;  the  foil  is  deep  and  rich,  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber,  no-where  incapable  of  tillage,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  indigo, 
tobacco,  &c.  In  this  (fate,  the  orchard  and  garden  fruit- 
trees  thrive  furprifingly ;  the  peach-trees  bear  abundantly, 
and  the  fruit  is  fuperior  in  fize,  beauty,  and  flavour,  to 
any  that  is  raifed  in  the  northern  dates.  The  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  fields,  in  general,  are  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  Indian-corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton.  The  gardens 
yield  all  the  culinary  plants  in  perfection.  Melons  grow' 
to  a  large  fize,  and  ripen  into  deliciotifnefs.  Over  the 
furface  of  the  ground  and  in  the  extended  forefts  grows 
a  natural  herbage,  in  great  abundance,  on  which  cattle 
are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  well.  This  country  alfo 
affords  ample  gratification  to  the  curious  botanift  in  his 
refearches  for  new,  rare,  and  curious,  plants. 

The  climate  in  this  date  is  exceedingly  mild  and  agree¬ 
able.  The  winter  commences  at  the  foldice,  and  lads 
about  two  months.  The  fnow  does  not  lie  upon  the 
ground  for  more  than  three  days.  It  feldom  freezes  for 
more  than  five  or  fix  days  fucceflively,  at  which  time  the 
furface  of  the  dagnant  waters  and  of  the  fmaller  dreams 
is  congealed.  The  winds  in  winter  are  very  variable ; 
and  the  fevered  cold  attends  the  north-weft  wind.  In 
January  are  many  fine  days,  a  pure  ferene  air,  and  clear 
funfhine,  with  foutherly  and  fouth-wefterly  winds.  The 
fpring  is  attended  with  rains  and  cloudy  weather,  with 
fouth  and  foutherly  winds.  In  the  latter  end  of  April 
the  feafon  is  in  its  flowery  prime.  During  the  fummer 
the  heats  increafe,  tempered  at  night  by  refrefliing  breezes 
up  the  river.  There  are  frequent  fhowers  with  thunder. 
The  autumn  is  diftinguifhed  by  ferene  and  fine  weather  ; 
but  at  the  autumnal  equinox  the  rains  begin,  with  cold 
winds  from  the  north-eaft  round  to  the  north-weft.  The 
faiubrity  of  the  climate  is  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States ;  though  on  fome  of  the  low  and  wet  grounds 
fever  and  ague  are  prevalent.  The  diftance  of  ioo  miles 
north  or  fouth  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air.  Near  the  river  Sandufky  the  cold  is  much 
snore  fevere,  with  a  greater  quantity  of  fnow,  than  on 
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the  Mufkingum  ;  and  on  the  Scioto  fnow  hardly  ever 
remains  on  the  ground.  The  weather  alfo.  varies  confi- 
derably  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fide  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  All  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning  rile 
either  with  fouth-weft:  or  north-welt  winds;  but  in 
Pen-nfyl vania  the  north-weft  wind  brings  fine  and  clear 
weather. 

The  exports  from  this  country  confift  of  flour,  corn, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  beef,  pork,  fmoked  hams,  venifon, 
whifkey,  peach-brandy,  oak-ftaves,  lumber,  &c.  raw  and 
tanned  hides,  and  peltry.  Ship-building  has  lately  com¬ 
menced,  and  is  likely  to  increafe  with  advantage  to  the 
country.  See  Pittsburgh. 

No  country  was  originally  better  flocked  with  wild 
game  of  every  kind  than  this.  Innumerable  herds  of 
deer  and  wild  cattle  were  flieltered  in  the  groves,  and  fed 
in  the  extenfivelow  grounds  that  abound  here.  Turkeys, 
geefe,  ducks,  fwans,  teal,  pheafants,  partridges,  &c.  were 
within  a  few  years  paft  very  plentiful ;  but,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  fettlers,  buffaloes  difappear.  Geefe  and  fwans 
are  now  feldom  killed  ;  ducks  are  not  plentiful.  Bears, 
deer,  and  turkeys,  are  now  the  principal  game.  At  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  geefe  and  fwans  are  found  in  great 
plenty.  The  river's  abound  with  various  kinds  of  fifti, 
which  are  generally  large,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Among  the  curious  antiquities  of  this  country,  we  may 
mention  its  forts,  which  are  moftly  of  an  oblong  form, 
(ituated  on  well  chofen  ground,  and  contiguous  to  water. 
They  are  very  ancient,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  they  were 
conftrufted  a  thoufand  years  ago;  but  for  what  purpofe, 
and  by  whom,  are  queftions  of  (peculation  and  refearch. 
At  a  convenient  diftance  from  thefe  are  tumuli  or  mounds 
of  earth,  fomewhat  refembling  the  barrows  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  which  have  been  found  to  contain  a  chalky 
fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  bones,  and  of  the  human  kind. 
Other  works  have  been  difcovered  ninety  miles  from  Ma¬ 
rietta,  on  one  of  the  weftern  branches  of  the  Mulkingum, 
extending  near  two  miles,  the  ramparts  of  which  are  now 
in  fome  places  more  than  eighteen  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  Thefe  elevated  mounds,  fquares,  and  forts,  re- 
femble  thofe  of  Mexico,  and  it  has  been  fuggefted  that 
they  have  the  lame  origin;  and  they  have  been  afcribed 
to  a  people  the  moft  ancient  of  which  there  is  any  account 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  called  by  Clavigero  the  Tolteeas . 
See  the  article  Mexico,  vol.  xv.  p.  279,  80. 

Other  curiofities  of  this  country,  are  the  caves  of  arti¬ 
ficial  conftruftion  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  ;  in  one 
of  which,  called  by  the  Indians  “  The  Habitation  of  the 
Great  Spirit,”  are  found  infcriptions,  names  of  perfons, 
dates,  &c.  Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  countrv 
we  might  alfo  mention  the  Prairies,  which  are  immenle 
plains  of  different  forts,  occafioned  either  by  the  exficcation 
of  lakes  or  vaft  moraffes,  or  by  the  abforption  of  the  rains 
that  fall  upon  them,  and  which  refemble  the  Steppes  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia.  There  .are  alfo 
found  open  cleared  fpots  on  the  fummits  of  hills,  called 
“  Buffaloe-beats,”  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  refort  of  thefe  animals  thither  in  fly- 
time.  The  “  falt-licks”  are  alfo  among  the  natural  cu¬ 
riofities  of  this  country.  An  oil-fpring  alfo  has  been  dif¬ 
covered  a  few  miles  fouth-weft  of  VVoodfville,  in  this  ftate, 
on  the  north-eaft  branch  of  Duck-Creek,  in  lat.  3S.  39. 
It  is  a  well,  three  feet  over  at  top,  forty-two  feet  deep  ; 
the  oil  boils  up,  and  runs  into  the  creek ;  the  oil  is  three 
feet  deep  ;  underneath,  the  water  is  perfectly  fait.  The 
oil  is  extremely  pure,  like  lperm-oil  as  it  is  called,  and 
in  fmell  refembles  Britilh  oil.  It  was  difcovered  about 
the  middle  of  June,  1818. 

At  Athens,  in  the  diftrift  of  Middletown,  is  the  “  Ohio 
Univerlity,”  eftablilhed  by  an  ait  parted  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1801.  This  inftitution  is  endowed  with  4.6,000 
acres  of  land,  within  which  the  town  of  Athens,  on  the 
Hockhocking-river,  forty  miles  by  water  from  the  Ohio, 
is  pleafantly  (ituated.  The  corporation  conlifts  of  the 
5  S  governor 
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governor  of  the  ftate  for  the  time  being,  the  prefident, 
and  not  more  than  fifteen,  nor  lefs  than  ten,  truftees. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  about  one  hundred. 

OHI'O,  the  principal  river  in  the  ftate  above-defcribed, 
feparating  this  ftate  and  Indiana  Territory  from  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  formed  by  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  below  Pittf- 
burgh.  Both  the- names,  Alleghany  and  Ohio,  have  the 
fame  meaning  in  different  Indian  languages  5  the  former 
in  the  Delaware,  and  the  latter  in  the  Seneca,  fignifies 
the  Fine  or  Fair  River;  and  the  whole  ftream,  from  its 
head  to  its  junftion  with  the  Miffiflippi,  was  fo  denomi¬ 
nated  by  thefe  refpeftive  nations.  Hence  it  was  firft 
named  by  the  French,  La  Belle  Riviere.  From  Pittf- 
burgh  it  takes  a  north-weft  courfe  for  about  25  miles, 
then  turns  gradually  to  the  weft-fouth-weft,  and,  purfuing 
that  courfe  for  about  500  miles,  winds  to  the  fouth-weft 
for  nearly  1G0  miles,  and  at  length  empties  itielf  into  the 
Miffiflippi  in  a  fouth-eaft  direction,  about  1 100  miles  below 
Pittfburgh,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance  above  New 
Orleans,  in  lat.  370  N.  It  is  very  crooked  in  its  courfe, 
but  its  general  direction  is  S.  6o°  W.  At  Fort  Pitt  it 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  five  hundred  yards  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway;  twelve  hundred  yards 
at  Louifville ;  and  at  the  rapids  half  a  mile,  in  fome  few 
places  below  Louifville;  but  its  general  breadth  does  not 
exceed  fix  hundred  yards.  In  fome  places  its  width  is  not 
four  hundred  ;  and  in  one  place  particularly,  far  below  the 
rapids,  it  is  lefs  than  three  hundred.  Its  breadth  in  no 
place  exceeds  twelve  hundred  yards  ;  and,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Miffiflippi,  neither  river  is  more  than  nine  hun¬ 
dred  yards  wide.  Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to 
its  meanders  by  captain  Hutchins,  is  1188  miles. 

In  common  winter  and  fpring  floods,  the  Ohio  affords 
thirty  or  forty  feet  of  water  from  the  Miffiflippi  to  Louif¬ 
ville  ;  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  to  La  Torte’s  Rapids; 
forty  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway ;  and  a 
fufficiency  at  all  times  for  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes, 
to  Fort  Pitt.  The  inundations  of  this  river  begin  about 
the  latter  end  of  March,  and  fublide  in  July,  although 
they  frequently  happen  in  other  months.  Befides  the 
waters  of  many  creeks,  the  Ohio  receives  in  its  courfe 
feveral  rivers ;  viz.  the  Great  and  Little  Kanhaway,  the 
Great  and  Little  Guyandot,  the  Great  and  Little  Sandy, 
Licking,  Salt,  Cumberland,  and  Tenneffee,  from  the  eaft 
and  fouth  ;  and  the  Mulkingum,  the  Hockhocking,  the 
Great  and  Little  Scioto,  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  and 
the  Wabafh,  from  the  north. 

The  rapids  in  the  Ohio  are  fituated  in  lat.  38.  8.  N.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hutchins’s  Survey,  705  miles  below  Pittfburgh. 
They  are  occafioned  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  extends 
acrofs  the  bed  of  the  river.  When  the  water  is  low,  the 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  becomes  vifible,  and  the  naviga¬ 
tion  is  difficult ;  though  there  is  a  channel  through  which 
flat-bottomed  boats  can  pafs  in  fafety,  conducted  by  a 
lkilful  pilot;  but,  in  the  time  of  the  frelhets,  the  rapids 
are  hardly  to  be  perceived  by  the  navigator,  except  from 
the  fuperior  velocity  of  the  veffel’s  movement ;  and  then 
a  74-gun  (hip  might  defcend  with  thegreateft  eafe.  The 
lituation  of  the  rapids  is  very  delightful ;  and  the  town 
of  Louifville  commands  a  grand  view  of  them.  Except 
at  the  rapids,  the  current  of  this  river  is  gentle,  its  waters 
clear,  and  its  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken. 

The  numerous  iflands  interfperfed  in  this  river  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  its  appearance  ;  but  they  embarrafs 
the  navigation,  particularly  in  low-water,  as  they  occa- 
fion  flioals  and  fand-bars.  The  extent  of  fome  of  thefe 
iflands  is  confiderable;  their  foil  is  rich,  and  they  are 
covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees. 

Many  of  the  families  refidingin  the  new  fettlements  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Geneffee  country,  on  the  banks  of  this 
great  river,  are  fupplied  with  Ihop-goods  from  veffels 
which  navigate  it,  and  are  fitted-up  with  counters,  flielves, 
and  drawers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  are  (hops  on  land, 
and  as  well  ftored  as  many  of  them  with  all  kinds  of  goods 
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that  are  in  demand.  On  approaching  a  plantation,  while 
they  fail  along  the  river,  a  horn,  or  conch-lhell,  is  blown, 
to  give  notice  of  their  arrival  ;  when  the  planters,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  repair  to  thefe  floating-fhops, 
and  feleft  fuch  things  as  they  require,  and  make  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  produce  of  their  plantations,  fuch  as  flour, 
cotton,  tobacco,  dried  venifon,  the  (kins  of  wild  animals, 
&c.  The  ftiopkeeper,  having  dilpoled  of  his  goods  in 
this  way,  returns  home  with  the  produce  he  has  col- 
lefted,  and  again  renews  his  ftock,  and  proceeds  on  ano¬ 
ther  voyage. 

For  farther  particulars  relating  to  the  ftate  and  river, 
the  reader  may  confult  with  advantage — Morfe’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Gazetteer.  Michaux’s  Travels,  1802.  Harris’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  1805.  Monthly  Rev.  vol.  li.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.xxxix. 
and  xliv.  Gent.  Mag.  1817.  Baltimore  Federal  Gaz.  Nov. 
1818. 

OHI'O,  the  north-wefternmoft  county  of  the  ftate  of 
Virginia,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Wafliington-county  in 
Pennfylvania,  and  on  the  north- weft  by  the  river  Ohio, 
which  feparates  it  from  the  ftate  of  Ohio.  It  contains 
44.83  free  inhabitants,  and  257  Haves.  Its  chief  town  is 
Weft  Liberty. — Alfo,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  containing 
ri2i  inhabitants,  of  whom  122  are  Haves. 

OHIO'PE,  a  branch  of  the  Altamaha  river,  in  Georgia. 

OHIOPIOMIN'GO,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Kentucky, 
on  the  fouth  tide  of  tiie  Ohio  :  fixty  miles  weft-fouth-weil 
of  Frankfort. 

OHIOPYLE  FA'LLS,  a  catarafl  in  the  river  Y0I10- 
gany,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  union  with  the  Monon¬ 
gahela. 

OHITTAHOO',  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  is  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Mendoza’s  Iflands,  and 
was  fixed  on  as  a  miflionary-ftation.  It  is  about  nine 
miles'long,  and  twenty-one  in  circumference  :  a  narrow 
ridge  of  hills  runs  through  its  whole  length,  and  is  joined 
by  other  ridges  riling  from  the  coaft.  There  are  feveral 
coves ;  that  in  which  Europeans  have  chiefly  anchored 
lies  in  lat.  9.  55.  S.  Ion.  1 39.  9.  W. 

OH'LAU,  a  river  of  Silelia,  which  rifes  four  miles  fouth 
of  Munfterberg,  and  runs  into  the  Oder  at  Breflau. 

OH'LAU,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Brieg, 
above  the  river,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  marfhes,  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  and  ramparts.  The  caftle  is  large, 
and  contains  a  church  for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
another  church  in  the  town  belongs  to  the  Proteftants  : 
here  is  alfo  a  Polifli  church.  Ohlau  has  buffered  much  by 
war;  and,  in  1502  and  1641,  one-half  of  it  was  deftroyed 
by  fire.  Great  quantities  of  tobacco  are  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Brieg, 
and  fourteen  fouth-eaft  of  Breflau.  Lat.  40.  42.  N.  Ion. 
17.  18.  E. 

OH'LENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Auftria :  four  miles 
north  of  Schwanaftadt. 

OHLM,  or  Ulm,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  on  the  Seitz  :  fix  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Mentz. 

OHM,  a  river  of  Heffe,  which  runs  into  the  Lahn  near 
Marpurg. 

O'HNE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  comte  of  Bent- 
licim,  ontheVechta:  four  miles  eaft  of  Bentheitn. 

OHOOPEE',  a  river  of  North  America,  in  the  ftate  of 
Georgia,  which  runs  into  the  Altamaha  in  lat.  31.  31.  N. 
Ion.  82. 10.  W. 

OHOULANG',  a  town  of  Thibet:  107  miles  fouth  of 
Haratoube. 

OIIR,  a  town  of  Pomerelia ;  three  miles  fouth  of 
Dantzic. 

O'HRA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe 
fixteen  miles  below  Magdeburg. 

O'HRA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Un- 
ftrutt  fix  miles  north  of  Erfurt. 

OIIR'DRUF,  or  Ohrdorf,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Gotha,  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
Gleichen.  This  town  has  feveral  times  been  deftroyed 
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by  fire;  but  at  prefent  is  in  a  fiourifhing'ftate,  from  its 
numerous  manufactures.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth-fouth- 
ealt  of  Gotha,  and  fifteen  fouth-weft  of  Erfurt.  Lat.  50. 
49.  N.  Ion.  10.  50.  E. 

O'HRENBAU,  or  Ohrnbau,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Aichftat :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Anfpach,  and  twenty-feven  north-weft  of  Aichftat. 

O'HRICH.  See  Ehrich  (Grofs),  vol.  vi. 

OHRIN'GEN,  or  Ohringawe,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe,  on  the  Ohrn,  which 
divides  it  into  Old  and  New  Town.  It  contains  two 
churches,  and  an  hofpital.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Heidelberg,  and  thirty-three  fouth  of  Wert- 
heim.  Lat.  49. 11.  N.  Ion.  9.  36.  E. 

OH'RLE,  A  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  :  three  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Bremervord. 

OHRN,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Co- 
che  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fouth-weft  of  Sinderingen. 

OHTAKA'RI  I'SLANDS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  64.  6.  N. 
Ion.  23.  26.  E. 

OI,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Enifei  in 
lat.  55. 16.  N.  Ion. 91.  34.  E. 

OI'A,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  Oblkaia 
gulf  in  lat.  68.  N.  Ion.  72.  24.  E. 

O'JA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sconen  : 
twenty-one  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lund. 

O'JA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Smaland  : 
nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wexio. 

OI'BO,  or  Maoibo,  one  of  the  Querimba  iflands,  in 
the  Indian  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  12.  12.  S. 

OICH  (Loch),  a  confiderable  lake  in  the  county  of 
Invernefs,  Scotland,  is  fituated  in  the  great  vale  of  that 
diftriCt,  and  conftitutes  part  of  the  feries  of  lakes  and 
rivers  which  extend  acrofs  the  whole  ifland,  from  the 
Moray  Frith  to  the  Sound  of  Mull.  It  is  about  four 
miles  in  length,  and  contains  feveral  beautiful  little 
iflands  covered  with  trees.  The  banks  of  this  lake  rife 
very  gradually,  and  form  a  feries  of  fmall  bays  on  each 
fide.  From  its  eaftern  extremity  ifiues  the  river  Oich, 
which,  after  a  courfe  of  five  miles,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
Loch  Nefs,  at  the  diftance  of  400  yards  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tarfr.  The  peninfula  between  thefe  ftreams 
is  diftinguilhed  as  the  fite  of  fort  Auguftus.  This  is  a 
regylar  fortrefs,  defended  by  four  baftions,  and  has  bar¬ 
racks  capable  of  accommodating  a  garrifon  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  men.  It  is  not,  however,  confidered  a  place  of  any 
ftrength,  being  commanded  by  the  lurrounding  hills. 
The  rebels  ftormed  this  fort  in  1746;  but,  not  deeming 
it  of  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  caufe,  foon  again 
abandoned  it,  after  deftroying  the  greater  part  of  the  for¬ 
tifications. 

OI'CHIL,  a  mountain  of  Scotland :  twelve  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Perth. 

O'JECK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  San- 
domirz  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Sandomirz. 

O'JEN,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  :  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Awa. 

O'JEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada  : 
three  miles  north  ofMarbella. 

OJ'EREN,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Ag- 
gerliuus,  twenty-four  miles  long  and  two  wide  :  ten  miles 
eaft  of  Chriftiania. 

OI'ESTADS,  a  town  of  Norway:  twenty-four  miles 
north- north- eaft  of  Chriftianfand. 

OI'GNON,  a  river  of  France  which  runs  in  the  Saone 
nine  miles  fouth  of  Gray. 

OI'GNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Chatillon  fur  Seine. 

OJI'O  a  town  of  New  Navarre :  twenty-four  miles  eaft 
of  Cafa  Grande. 

OIKOS'PY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  oiy.o;,  a  houfe,  and  o-kottew, 
to  view.]  A  prediction  of  future  events  from  accidents 
happening  at  home.  AJh. 

OIL ,  J.  [ael,  Sax.  oleum ,  Lat.  ihxuv,  Gr.]  The  juice 
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of  olives  exprefled. — Bring  pure  olive  beaten  for  the 
light.  Ex.  xxvii.  20. — Any  fat,  greafy,  unftuous,  thin, 
matter. — In  moll  birds  there  is  only  one  gland  ;  in  which 
are  divers  cells  ending  in  two  or  three  larger  cells,  lying 
under  the  nipple  of  the  oiY-bag.  Derham's  Phyf.  Theol.— 
Thejuices  of  vegetables,  whether  exprefled  or  drawn  by 
the  ftill,  that  will  not  mix  with  water. — There  are  two 
forts  of  oil;  one,  which  will  fwim  upon  water,  as  oil 
of  annifeed  and  lavender,  which  the  chemifts  call  effen- 
tial ;  and  another  kind,  which  probably  is  mixt  with 
falts,  and  will  fink  in  water,  as  the  oil  of  guaiacum  and 
cloves.  Harris . — After  this  exprefled  oil,  we  made  trial  of 
a  diftilled  one ;  and  for  that  purpofe  made  choice  of  the 
common  oil,  or  fpirit.  Boyle. 

A  curious  artift,  long  inur’d  to  toils 
Of  gentler  fort,  with  combs  and  fragrant  oils, 

Whether  by  chance,  or  by  fome  god  infpir’d, 

So  touch’d  his  curls,  his  mighty  foul  was  fir’d.  Young. 

For  the  properties  of  oils  in  general,  fee  the  article 
Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  168  and  333.  We  fliall  now  add  a 
few  mifcellaneous  obfervations  as  to  the  manner  of  procu¬ 
ring  and  of  purifying  oils. 

Vegetable  Oils. —  Volatileov  effential  oils  are  obtained 
generally  from  vegetables,  and  fome  varieties  from  animals. 
They  are  extracted  from  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  feeds, 
and  fruits,  of  vegetables  ;  but  feldom  from  feeds  with  two 
cotyledons,  which  generally  afford  the  fixed  oils,  while 
the  hulk,  or  cover  of  the  feed,  is  always  more  or  lefs  im¬ 
pregnated  with  volatile  oil,  the  acrimony  of  which  defends 
in  lome  degree  the  rudiments  of  the  young  plant  from 
the  depredations  of  infeCts.  Fixed  oils  are  principally 
procured  from  the  cotyledons  of  feeds,  and  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  from  the  pulp  or  flefli  of  fruits.  The  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  common  nut,  the  walnut,  and  the  hickory- 
nut,  yield  an  abundance  of  oil:  it  is  alfo  exprefled  from 
the  feeds  of  the  lint,  the  rape,  the  poppy,  and  the  lun- 
flower;  and  in  great  abundance  from  the  exterior  fub- 
ftance  of  the  olive.  All  the  fixed  oils,  except  the  latter, 
are  obtained  from  the  cotyledons  of  feeds;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  no  feed  with  one  cotyledon  affords  a  fixed  oil, 

Animal  Oil. — All  animals,  except  thofe  included  in 
the  clafs  of  infeCts,  contain  oil ;  the  quantity  of  which, 
as  well  as  its  iituation  in  the  body,  is  fubjeCt  to  confide¬ 
rable  variety.  While  the  fat  remains  in  the  living  body, 
it  is  always  in  a  fluid  orfemifluid  ftate  ;  but  its  confidence 
changes,  when  it  is  extracted  and  expofed  to  the  common 
temperature.  The  oil  or  fat,  inverting  the  kidneys  of 
quadrupeds,  is  called  fuet,  or  tallow,  and  is  the  hardeft 
and  moft  folid  of  any;  the  next  in  hardnefs  is  the  fat  of 
the  bones,  and  that  in  which  the  mufcles  are  imbedded 
is  the  next  in  degree  :  the  fat  of  the  hog,  called  lard,  is 
the  leaft  folid.  The  fat  of  birds  is  feldom  fo  folid  as  hog’s 
lard,  and  in  many  fpecies  is  aftually  fluid.  The  fat  or  oil 
of  fifti  is  almolt  always  fluid  at  the  common  temperature. 
There  is  alfo  fat  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  which  may  be  ex- 
tradled  by  Ample  prefiure,  after  the  yolk  has  been  coagu¬ 
lated  by  heat. 

Of  extracting  Oil  from  different  Subftances. 

1.  Animal. oil  is  obtained  in  its  purert  ftate  byfhredding 
frelh  fuet,  and  liquifying  it  in  boiling  water,  and  then 
parting  it  through  a  piece  of  thin  gauze,  in  order  to  fepa- 
rate  the  cellular  membrane.  Thus  purified,  its  colour  is 
yellowilh- white :  it  is  moderately  hard,  of  a  mild  tafte, 
and  almoft  deftitute  of  odour  or  flavour ;  it  is  combuftible, 
like  the  fixed  vegetable  oils,  and  agrees  with  thefe  in  the 
changes  produced  upon  it  by  the  alkalies  and  other  che¬ 
mical  re-agents.  All  the  animal  oils  belong  to  the  clafs 
of  undtuous  or  fat  oils,  none  of  them  being  either  drying 
in  themfelves,  or  capable  of.  becoming  fo  by  means  of  li¬ 
tharge  and  other  fubftances.  Fat,  expofed  to  dry  diftil- 
lation,  when  it  acquires  the  temperature  of  about  4000, 
emits  a  white  acrid  and  difagreeable  vapour  :  as  the  heat 
increafes,  fome  of  the  oil  comes  over  into  the  receiver, 
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3nd  that  which  remains  in  the  retort  acquires  a  blackifh 
tinge;  empyreumatic,  acetous,  andfebacic,  acids  manifeft 
tlvemfelves,  together  with  carburetted  hydrogen  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  of  a  very  offenfive  odour.  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  oils,  though  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  by  chemical 
analyfis.  The  coarfer  kinds  of  animal  oil,  extra&ed  by 
putrefa&ion  and  a  ftrong  heat,  pofl'efs  a  much  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  odour  than  any  of  the  vegetable  oils  ;  and, 
when  rancid,  difengage  ammonia  by  the  affion  of  the 
fixed  cauflic  alkalies,  in  which  they  alfo  differ  from  the 
latter.  The  fifh-oils,  always  rancid,  are  for  the  moll  part 
thick  and  glutinous,  which  renders  them  in  forhe  degree 
unfit  for  burning,  and  forne  other  ufes  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  meliorate 
them  ;  lome  of  which  we  fhall  notice  by-and-bye. 

2.  Vegetable  oils,  fuch  as  olive-oil,  arid  fome  other  kinds 
the  produce  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  are  exprefled  by  a 
common  ferew-prefs,  provided  with  a  windlafs  or  capftan. 
The  olives  are  firft  pounded,  or  bruifed,  either  in  a  large 
mortar,  or  by  a  running  (tone,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  apples  for  makingeider.  The  pulp  thus  produced  is 
put  up  in  bags  made  of  horfe-hair  or  rufhes ;  and,  a  pile  of 
thefe  being  made  up  under  the  prefs,  the  Screw  is  forced 
down  by  men  working  at  a  long  lever,  and  the  oil  ex¬ 
prefled  :  it  runs  very  freely  at  firft  ;  and  this,  which  is  ef- 
teemed  the  beft  quality,  is  in  fome  countries  kept  fepa- 
rate.  When  this  preffurehas  continued  an  hour  or  two, 
the  power  of  the  capftan  is  applied.  This  produces  a  good 
quantity  of  oil  of  the  fecond  quality,  which  is  fold  at  an 
inferior  price;  and  in  fome  provinces  of  Spain,  where 
the  olive  is  extenfively  cultivated,  it  is  ufed  to  burn  in 
their  lamps. 

A  fecond  mode  of  extracting  oil  is  by  immerfion  in  hot 
water.  In  this  latter  cafe,  the  oil  feparates  from  the  other 
ingredients  with  which  it  is  naturally  mixed,  and  riles 
by  the  force  of  gravity  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  from 
which  it  is  fkimmed  off.  Recently-drawn  oil  is  more  or 
lefs  impure,  on  account  of  its  containing  a  variable  pro¬ 
portion  of  mucilage,  fecula,  and  perhaps  other  lub- 
ftances  :  of  thefe  a  part  is  always  depofited  by  reft,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  contact  of  the  air  is  not  wholly  excluded  ; 
but  another  portion  remains  in  permanent  folution;  and 
to  this  that  partial  fpontaneous  d.ecompofition  in  oils, 
called  “  rapeidity,”  is  principally  owing. 

But  for  extracting  the  oil  from  linfeed,  rapefeed,  See. 
it  is  neceflary  to  apply  the  power  of  a  mill.  Thefe  grains 
are  exceedingly  hard  and  finooth  on  their  furfaces;  and 
the  fragments  of  their  (hells,  however  broken,  form  lit- 
tie'Cavities  which  will  retain  the  oil,  unlefs  a  far  greater 
preflu  re  is  applied  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  ferew-prefs  ; 
it  is  therefore  done  by  a  wedge-prefs.  This  confifls  of 
a:  ftrong  block  of  wood,  or  a  caft-iron  frame,  in  which,  a 
long  mortife  is  made:  in  this  a  bag  of  bruifed  feed  is 
placed  at  each  end  ;  and,  blocks  being  put  in  to  fill  up  the 
mortife,  a  wooden  wedgeis  introduced  between  the  blocks, 
and  driven  in  by  repeated  blows  of  a  heavy  Hamper, 
which  is  raifed  up  by  the  power  of  the  mill,  and  let  fall 
upon  the  wedge,  till  it  has  driven  it  down  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  This  caufes  a  molt  immenfe  preflure  upon  the 
feed  contained  in  the  bags,  and  forces  out  the  oil  at  every 
blow  of  the  ftamper  :  for  it  is  a  curious  fadt,  that  the  fame 
preflure,  gradually  produced,  will  not  exprefs  any  fenfi- 
bie  quantity  of  oil ;  it  muft,  therefore,  be  done  by  a  Hid¬ 
den  and  violent  acceffion  of  force  ;  accordingly,  at  every 
Itroke  upon  the  wedge,  the  oil  exudes  in  confiderable 
quantity  from  the  feed  until  the  whole  is  exprefled,  leav¬ 
ing  a  cake  of  feed  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  board.  Thefe  oil¬ 
cakes  are  very  good  food  for  cattle. 

The  annexed  Plate  exhibits  the  machinery  of  Smeaton's 
Oil-mill,  where  fig.  i .  is  the  plan,  and  fig.  2.  the  elevation. 
A,  in  both  figures,  is  the  water- wheel  actuating  the  whole 
mill ;  it  is  underfhot ;  that  is,  the  water  paffes  underit,  and 
turns  the  wheel  byits  momentum  ftrikingupon  the  floats. 
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It  works  very  clofe  in  a  pit  formed  between  the  two  walls 
c,  C,  the  latter  being  theoutfide  wall  of  the  mill-houfe  :  it 
is  framed  on  a  ftrong  ociagonal  fhaft  B  B,  turning  on  two 
gudgeons  fixed  in  its  ends  :  D  is  the  pit-wheel,  or  great 
cog-wheel,  fixed  upon  the  main  fhaft,  within  the  houfe: 
it  has  teeth  fixed  in  its  rim,  parallel  to  its  axis,  in  the 
manner  of  a  crown-wheel.  There  are  eighty  of  thefe 
teeth,  by  which  it  turns  a  fmailer  wheel,  E,-  of  thirty- 
feven  teeth,  fixed  on  an  horizontal  fhaft,  F,  called  the 
tumbling-fhaft,  extending  nearly  acrofs  the  houfe.  It 
gives  motion  to  the  (tampers,  V,  W,  of  the  prefs,  and 
alfo  the  rolling-ftones  or  runners,  I,  K,  which  bruife  the 
feed.  The  latter  is  done  by  means  of  a  wheel,  G,  with 
thirty-five  teeth,  fixed  on  the  end  of  it,  for  the  purpofe 
of  turning  a  large  wheel,  H,  of  feventy-two  teeth,  which, 
is  fixed  upon  a  vertical  fhaft,  nn,  which  gives  motion  to 
the  running-ftones,  I,  K.  Thefe  are  two  circular  ftones, 
fitted  upon  an  iron  axle,  the  en'ds  of  which  are  fhown  at 
a  a.  This  axle  paffes  through  the  vertical  fhaft  7>i,  and 
alfo  through  the  runners  :  thus  they  have  two  motions,  a 
rotation  round  their  own  axis,  by  which  they  are  carried 
round  upon  the  net  her  or  horizontal  mil  l-ftone,L,  on  which 
they  roil.  The  centre-holes  in  thefe  running  mill-ftones 
are  made  a  little  wideband  the  hole  in  the  fhaft  m,  which 
carries  the  middle  of  the  iron  axis,  is  made  oval  up  and 
down.  This  great  freedom  of  motion  is  neceflary  for 
the  runner  mill-ftones,  becaufe  frequently  more  or. lefs 
of  the  grain  is  below  them  at  a  time,  and  they  muft 
therefore  be  at  liberty  to  get  over  it  without  /training  the 
fhaft. 

The  lower  mill-ftone,  L,  is  fupported  on  mafonry,  and 
furrounded  by  a  border  or  ledge  of  wood,  o  o,  which 
prevents  the  feed  being  fcattered  :  the  two  ftones,  I,  K, 
as  the  figure  fliows,  are  piaced  at  different  dilfances  from 
the  central  axis  m,  fo  that  they  run  in  different  paths,  and 
thus  bruife  the  feed  more  effectually  than  if  they  followed 
each  other  in  the  fame  circuit:  nn,  are  the  ends  of  two 
wooden  rails,  projecting  from  the  fhaft  m,  and  at  their 
ends  fupporting  two  upright  pieces  of  wood,  which,  at 
their  inferior  extremities,  carry  fweeps  or  rakes :  thefe 
drag  round  upon  the  furface  of  the  lower  ftone,  and  turn 
the  feed  about,  to  receive  the  greateft  poffible  action  from 
the  ftones,  I,  K,  rolling  over  it.  There  are  two  of  thefe 
fweeps  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  ftones,  one  called  the 
outer  rake,  and  the  other  the  inner  rake.  The  outer 
rake  collects  the  grain  under  the  runner  from  the  furface 
of  the  border  o.  In  this  manner  the  grain  is  turned  over 
and  over,  and  crufhed  in  every  direction.  The  inner 
rake  lays  the  grain  in  a  Hope  or  ridge,  over  which  the 
runners  pafs,  and  crufh  it :  then  the  fecond  rake  lifts  it 
again  into  a  ridge,  to  receive  the  adtion  of  the  next  ftone, 
fo  that  every  fide  of  the  grain  is  prefented  to  the  runner 
mill-ftone,  and  receives  its  adtion,  while  the  reft  of  the 
lower  ftone  is  fwept  by  them  fo  clean,  that  not  a  fingie 
grain  is  left  on  any  part  of  it.  Theouterrake  is  alfo  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  rag  of  cloth,  which  rubs  againft  the  border 
of  a  hoop  which  furrounds  the  nether  mill-ftone,  fo  as 
to  drag  out  the  few  grains  which  might  otherwife  remain 
in  the  corners.  There  is  alfo  anotherfweep,  making  part  of 
the  inner  rake,  which  is  occafionally  letdown  forfweeping 
off  ail  the  feed,  when  it  has  not  been  fufficiently  bruifed. 
The  preflure  and  adtion  of  thefe  rakes  are  adjufted  by 
means  of  wooden  fprings,  which  cannot  be  eafily  and  dil- 
tindtiy  reprefented  by  any  figure.  The  oblique  pofition 
of  the  rakes  (the  outerpoint  going foremoft)  caufes  the’bt 
to  fhove  the  grain  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  turn  it  over  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  mould-board  of  a  plough  flioves  the  earth 
to  one  fide,  and  partly  turns  it  over.  Some  mills  have  ' 
but  one  fweeper;  and  indeed  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  form  and  conftrudtion  of  this  part  of  the  machinery. 
The  great  pit-wheel,  D,  turns  a  fmall  cog-wheel,  e,  fig. 
1.  on  whole  fpindle  is  fixed  one  of  the  two  iron- rollers, 
/>  g>  which  are  ufed  for  bruifing  the  feed,  as  in  the  firft 
*  '  operation. 
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operation.  Thefe  rollers  are  made  of  caft-iron,  and  truly 
turned  in  a  lathe, .their  fpindles  running  in  brafs  bullies, 
fixed  in  iron  frames  bolted  down  to  the  wood-work. 
Thefe  frames  have  mortifes  in  the  n,  in  which  the  bulhes 
for  the  pivots-of  the  roller  g  are  placed,  with  liberty  to 
Aide  in  the  mortifes  when  they  are  pufhed  up  by  (crews 
(crewed  through  the  ends  of  the  iron  frames.  By  thefe 
means,  the  rollers  can  be  fet  at  any  diftance  apart,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  (ize  of  the  feed  which  is  to  be  crufhed  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  1,  1,  are  two  (mall  iron  cog-wheels,  of  fifteen 
teeth  each,  fitted  on  the  ends  of  the  pivots  of  the  rollers  ; 
they  make  both  rollers  turn  together  with  the  lame  mo¬ 
tion  :  the  feed  is  put  into  a  hopper,  fupported  at  fome 
diftance  above  the  roller,  and  it  runs  out  at  an  opening 
in  the  bottom  into  a  trough  called  the  (hoe,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  (liaken,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  nailed  to  it, 
reding  upon  the  cog-wheel  l.  By  this  means,  the  (hoe  con¬ 
tinually  feeds  the  rollers  with  a  (mall  quantity  of  feed, 
without  any  danger  of  choaking  them  up  ;  and  the  feeds 
fall,  from  the  end  of  the  (hoe,  between  the  rollers,  which, 
as  they  turn  round,  take  the  feed  in  between  them,  and 
bruife  it.  It  is  proper  to  have  a  piece  of  iron  plate  nailed 
to  fome  part  of  the  frame,  and  kept  conftantly  prefting 
againft  the  rollers,  fo  as  to  fcrape  off  the  feed  which  may 
adhere  to  them.  The  feed,  after  having  palled  between 
the  rollers,  falls  upon  an  inclined  board,  placed  in  the 
frame  beneath  them  ;  and  is  thus  (hot  down  in  a  heap  be¬ 
fore  the  rollers,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  a  labourer 
to  the  rolling-ltones. 

The  prefs  comes  next  to  be  noticed ;  for  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  only  defcribed  the  machinery  for  bruifing  the  feed, 
previous  to  exprefiing  the  oil  from  it.  The  tumbling- 
(haft,  F,  has  two  lifters,  M,  N,  projecting  from  it,  which 
as  it  turns  round  lifts  up  and  lets  fall  the  dampers,  V,  W, 
of  the  prefs.  They  rife  and  fall  in  a  frame  confiding  of 
two  thick  pieces  of  wood,  P,  P,  firmly  bolted  together  at 
the  bottom  by  beams,  T,  T,  extended  between  them. 
The  fpace  between  thefe  beams  is  filled  up  by  the  bags  of 
feed  at  d,  d,  fig  2.  the  preffing-wedge  b,  the  difcharging- 
wedge  c,  and  blocks  of  wood,  to  keep  them  at  the  proper 
diftance  apart.  The  beams,  T,  T,  have  crofs-pieces  upon 
them,  between  which  the  Hampers,  V,  W,  Aide  up  and 
down  :  they  are  lifted  up  by  the  wipers  or  lifters,  M,  N, 
fixed  upon  the  (haft,  F :  thefe  take  hold  of  tappets  or 
chocks  projefting  from  the  Hampers,  and,  railing  them  to 
the  proper  height,  let  them  fall  on  the  wedges.  When 
they  are  to  be  Hopped,  the  workman  pulls  a  rope,  which 
raifes  a  lever,  and  holds  up  the  Hamper  too  high  to  meet 
the  lifter  in  its  revolution.  The  inverted  wedge,  c,  is 
fufpended  by  a  rope  from  a  wooden  fpring,  which  raifes 
it  up,  as  in  the  figure,  when  the  other  wedge  is  taken  out 
for  the  purpofe  of  putting  a  frefli  charge  of  feed  in  the 
bags  at  d  d.  The  opening  of  the  prefs,  or  the  fpace  con¬ 
tained  between  the  uprights,  P,  P,  of  the  frame,  and  the 
two  beams,  T,  T,  has  a  very  flrong  caft-iron  frame  within 
it,  which  refifts  the  preffure  to  rend  the  prefs  open.  The 
upper  edge  of  this  frame  is  (hown  by  the  dark  line  in  fig. 
2.  and  the  internal  parts  are  (hown  by  dotted  lines.  The 
bags  of  feed,  dd,  are  included  between  two  iron  plates, 
united  together  at  the  bottom  in  the  manner  of  book-lids, 
and  the  bag  is  (hut  up  between  them  :  immediately  be¬ 
neath  thefe  are  fmall  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  prefs,  at 
which  the  oil  oozes  out  into  fmall  pots,  h  k:  the  blocks 
which  fill  up  the  prefs  reft  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
prefs,  to  prevent  them  being  carried  down  by  the  aftion 
of  the  wedges  which  Hide  againft  them,  having  thin 
pieces  of  wood  between,  to  make  them  Hide  eafily  by  each 
other :  the  preffing-wedge,  b,  has  its  point  downwards, 
and  is  driven  by  the  damper,  V:  the  difcharging- wedge,  c, 
is  inverted,  its  fmalleft  end  being  upwards;  and  this, 
when  (truck  by  the  (tamper,  W,  is  forced  down,  and  thus 
releafes  the  prefs,  when  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  difengage  it  by  any  other  means,  the  preffing-wedge 
being  driven  in  very  fait  by  the  repeated  blows  of  the 
(tamper,  V. 
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There  is  likewife  a  fmall  apparatus  in  an  oil-mill  called 
th ef re-gear,  or  chaufer-pan,  which  we  have  omitted  in 
our  plate.  It  is  intended  to  keep  the  bruifed  feed  (tirring 
whillt  it  is  heated  in  a  copper  pan,  previous  to  preffing, 
as  this  is  found  to  increafe  the  produce  of  oil.  The  chau«- 
ter-pan  confifts  of  a  fmall  fire-place,  fituated  in  the  corner 
of  the  mill-houfe,  and  heated  by  burning  charcoal  in  it. 
The  feed  is  contained  in  a  circular  copper  pan,  which  is 
fet  over  the  fire;  and  the  feed  is  prevented  from  burning 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  by  a  crofs-piece  of  iron  fixed 
to  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  fpindle,  which,  as  it  turns 
round  in  the  pan,  Hits  the  feed.  The  fides  of  this  crofs 
are  fet  inclined,  fo  as  to  fcrape  the  feed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  and  throw  it  over  the  back  of  the  ftirrer. 
The  fpir.dle  for  the  ftirrer  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of 
a  train  of  fmall  wheel-work,  receiving  motion  from  a  rig¬ 
ger  or  pulley  fixed  upon  the  tumbling  (haft,  F,  by  means 
of  an  endlefs  chain  or  rope.  In  many  of  the  molt  im¬ 
proved  mills  the  chaufer-pan  is  heated  by  (team  inftead 
of  charcoal ;  in  this  cafe  it  has  a  falfe  bottom,  on  which 
the  feed  lies,  and  the  Hearn  from  a  boiler  is  admitted  into 
the  fpace  beneath  the  bottom.  This  is  found  to  give  the 
proper  heat  with  greater  precifion  than  can  be  done  (ex¬ 
cept  by  experienced  workmen)  with  the  charcoal  fire ; 
for,  if  the  heat  is  too  great,  it  makes  the  oil  rancid,  and  if 
it  is  too  low,  the  produce  of  oil  will  be  diminiffied.  In 
either  cafe  the  pan  mull  have  a  fmall  opening  on  one  fide, 
and  afluice  to  (hut  it  up  and  keep  in  the  feed  until  it  is 
properly  heated.  Immediately  beneath  the  door  are  two 
hoppers,  which  lead  the  feed  down  at  the  fide  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  conduft  it  into  the  flannel  bags,  which  are 
hung  at  the  lower  extremity,  or  fmall  openings  of  the 
hopper.  When  the  feed  is  fufliciently  heated,  and  the 
prefs  is  ready  for  it,  the  Huice  is  opened,  and  the  ftirrer 
throws  the  feed  out  into  the  hoppers  and  the  bags.  Thefe 
are  made  of  flannel-cloth,  which  is  found  the  bed  Cub- 
ftance  to  refill  the  preffure  and  admit  the  oil  through.  The 
bags,  before  they  are  put  into  the  prefs,  are  flattened 
by  the  hand,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  long  flip  of  very  thick 
leather,  which  enclofes  it,  and  prevents  the  bag  being 
burft  by  the  preffure. 

In  fome  mills  they  take  a  quantity  of  their  bed  feed 
from  the  (tones,  and,  putting  it  into  bags,  give  it  a  mode¬ 
rate  preffure  by  a  fcrew-prefs.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is 
called  cold-drawn,  and  is  fold  at  a  higher  price,  for  the  ufe 
of  cabinet-makers,  who  rub  their  ornamental  wood- work 
with  it,  to  give  it  a  polifh.  In  other  work,  the  cold-drawn 
oil  is  nothing  more  than  the  firft  obtained  by  the  prefs, 
but  without  heating  the  feed. 

In  fome  of  the  Dutch  mills,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
oil  is  obtained  in  the  grinding,  without, ^refl'ure,  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  bed  of  mafonry,  which  fupports  the  lower  mill- 
(tone,  formed  into  a  little  furnace,  and  gently  heated. 
But  the  utmoll  care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
becoming  confiderable.  This,  enabling  the  oil  to  diffolve 
more  of  the  fermentable  fubltance  of  the  feed,  expofes 
the  oil  to  the  rifk  of  growing  foon  very  rancid;  and  in 
general  it  is  thought  a  hazardous  praftice,  and  the  oil  does 
not  bring  fo  high  a  price. 

Methods  of  purifying  Oil. 

Animal  oils  are  thofe  chiefly  which  require  purifica¬ 
tion  ;  but  fome  of  the  vegetable  oils  require  it  alfo.  We 
(hall  therefore  begin  with  M.  Thenard’s  direftions  for 
purifying  rape-oil. 

To  100  parts  of  rape-oil  add  two  parts  of  concentrated 
fulphuric  acid ;  mix  and  agitate  them  together.  Upon 
this  the  oil  prefently  changes  its  colour,  becomes  thick, 
and  affumes  a  blackiff-green  appearance ;  after  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  it  is  full  of  flakes  ;  at  which  time 
ceafe  to  agitate,  but  add  near  double  its  weight  of  water, 
to  carry  oft’  the  fulphuric  acid,  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain 
too  long,  would  aft  too  ftrongly  upon  the  oil,  and  carbo¬ 
nate  it.  It  is  neceffary  to  beat  this  mixture  during  at 
lead  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  bring  the  particles  of  oil, 
5T  of 
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of  acid,  and  of  water,  into  contact  with  each  other; 
after  which  it  mud  be  left  to  fettle.  After  about  a  week’s 
reft,  the  oil  fwims  above  the  water,  and  the  water  above  a 
blackifh  fubftance  precipitated  from  the  oil  by  the fulphu- 
ricacid  ;  which  fubftance  is  the  colouringmatterof  the  oil, 
and  prevents  it  from  burningwell.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  whole  arranges  itfelf  into  three  very  diftinft  ftrata ;  the 
upper  being  oily,  the  fecond  aqueous,  containing  a  little 
fuiphuric  acid,  and  the  third  carbonic.  But,  even  after  this 
period  of  reft,  the  oil  thatforms  theupperftation  is  farfrom 
being  clear,  and  it  would  perhaps  require  twenty  days  to 
render  ittran (parent  by  reft  alone ;  but,  by  filtering  the  oil, 
it  immediately  becomes  perfedfly  clear  and  pellucid.  For 
this  purpofe,  either  pounded  charcoal,  cotton,  or  wool, 
may  be  employed.  The  two  laft  are  preferable,  the  fame 
cotton  and  the  fame  wool  fervinga  great  number  of  times  ; 
but,  after  a  certain  interval,  they  require  to  be  cleared  from 
the  greafe.  By  this  procefs,  carefully  purfued,  an  oil  is 
obtained,  infinitely  more  free  from  colour,  tafte,  and 
fmell,  than  that  commonly  employed,  which  burns  with 
the  greateft  eafe,  and  in  all  refpefts  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pureft  oils  Of  commerce  :  add  to  which, 
that  the  lofs  in  quantity  is  very  inconfiderable. 

If  it  be  delired  to  obtain  a  ftill  whiter  oil,  it  may  be 
fubjedfed  to  a  fecond  procefs  ;  but  then  one  part  of  con¬ 
centrated  fuiphuric  acid  will  fuffice  for  too  parts  of  oil. 
In  oil  once  purified,  this  acid  does  not  caufe  a  blackifh 
precipitate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  agreyifh-white,  and  in 
no  great  quantity.  This  precipitate  feparates  lefs  eafily 
from  the  oil  than  the  preceding. 

When  the  oil  has  been  treated  with  yg3  of  fuiphuric 
acid,  if  it  be  left  to  d^'eft  during  twenty-four  hours 
with  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  lime,  or  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  argil,  it  is  rendered  almoft  as  clear  as  w’ater. 
Neither  lime,  nor  carbonate  of  lime,  but  Specially  the 
former,  could  be  ufed  with  advantage,  becaufe  they  would 
occafion  too  great  a  wafte  of  oil :  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  argil  would  produce  advantageous  refults  ;  for,  al¬ 
though  it  in  faft  retains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil, 
almoft  the  whole  of  it  might  be  extracted  by  means  of  a 
prefs.  Annates  de  C/iimie. 

To  purify  F-iJh - o it. — Ta k e  one  gallon  of  crude  ftinking 
oil,  and  put  to  it  a  pint  of  water,  poured  off  from  two 
ounces  of  lime  flacked  in  the  air.  Stir  the  mixture  up 
feveral  times  for  the  firft  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  let  it 
Hand  a  day,  and  the  lime-water  will  fink  below  the  oil, 
wdiich  muft  be  carefully  feparated  from  it. 

Another  Method. — Take  one  gallon  of  crude  ftinking 
oil,  and  mix  with  it  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
chalk,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lime  flacked  in  the 
air,  and  half  a  pint  of  water;  ftir  them  together;  and, 
when  they  have  flood  fome  hours,  add  a  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  two  ounces  of  pearl-afhes,  and  place  the  mix¬ 
ture  over  a  fire  that  will  juft  keep  it  fimmering,  till  the 
oil  appears  of  a  light-amber  colour,  and  has  loft  all  fmell, 
except  a  hot  greafy  foap-like  fcent.  Then  fuperadd  half 
a  pint  of  water  in  which  one  ounce  of  fait  has  been  dif- 
folved  ;  and,  having  boiled  it  half  an  hour,  pour  the 
mixture  into  a  proper  veffel,  and  let  it  Hand  for  fome  days, 
tiil  the  oil  and  water  feparate. 

If  this  operation  be  repeated  feveral  times,  diminifhing 
--each  time  the  quantity  of  ingredients  one  half,  the  oil 
may—be-  brought  fo  a  very  light  colour,  and  rendered 
equally  fweet  with  the  common  fpermaceti-oil.  Oil,  pu¬ 
rified  in  this  manner,  is  found  to  burn  much  better,  and 
to  anfwer  better  the  purpofes  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
If  oil  be  wanted  thicker  and  more  unftuous,  it  may  be 
rendered  fo  by  the  addition  of  tallow  or  fat. 

In  the  year  1814,  Mr.  Vanderkleet,  of  High  Holborn, 
obtained  a  patent  fora  method  of  fweetening,  purifying, 
and  refining,  Greenland- whale  and  feal-oil.  The  oil,  in 
its  raw  ftate,  is  filtered  through  bags,  about  forty-one 
inches  long,  with  circular  mouths,  extended  by  a  wooden 
hoop,  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  thereto. 


Thefe  bags  are  made  of  jean,  lined  with  flannel;  between' 
which  jean  and  flannel  powdered  charcoal  is  placed 
throughout,  to  a  regular  thicknefs  of  about  half  an  inch, 
for  the  purpofe  of  retaining  the  glutinous  particles  of  the 
oil,  and  ftraining  it  from  impurities;  and  the  bags  are 
quilted,  to  prevent  the  charcoal  from  becoming  thicker 
in  one  part  than  another,  and  to  keep  the  linings  more 
compaft.  The  oil  is  pumped  into  a  large  funnel,  made 
of  tin,  annexed  to  the  pump  through  a  perpendicular  pipe  ; 
and  pafl’es  from  the  funnel  into  another  pipe,  placed  over 
the  bags  horizontally,  from  whence  it  is  introduced  into 
them  by  cocks.  The  oil  runs  from  the  filtering-bags 
into  a  ciftern  about  eight  feet  long  by.  four  feet  broad 
and  four  and  a  half  deep,  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with 
wood,  and  containing  water  at  the  bottom  about  the 
depth  of  five  or  fix  inches,  in  which  are  diffolved  about 
fix  ounces  of  blue  vitriol,  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing 
down  the  glutinous  and  offenfive  particles  of  the  oil 
which  have  efcaped  through  the  charcoal,  and  thereby 
rendering  it  clean,  and  free  from  the  unpleafant  fmell 
attendant  upon  the  oil  in  the  raw  ftate  :  and,  in  order  to 
enable  the  oil  thus  to  run  from  the  bags,  they  are  hung 
in  a  frame  or  rack  made  like  a  ladder,  with  the  fpokes 
or  rails  at  fuflicient  diftances  to  receive  the  hoop  of  the  bag 
between  two  ;  and  fuch  frame  or  rack  1$  placed  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  pofition  over  the  ciftern.  The  oil  is  fuffered  to  run 
into  the  ciftern  until  it  Hands  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
feet  in  the  water,  and  there  to  remain  for  three  or  four 
days,  (according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil ;)  and  is  then 
drawn  off  by  a  cock,  wdiich  is  fixed  in  the  ciftern,  a  little 
above  the  water,  into  a  tub  or  other  veffel,  when  it  will 
be  found  to  be  confiderably  purified  and  refined  ;  and 
the  oil,  after  having  undergone  this  operation,  may  be 
rendered  ftill  more  pure,  by  pafiing  a  fecond  or  third  time 
through  fimilar  bags  and  cifterns.  But  the  oil,  after  fuch 
fecond  and  third  procefs,  is  drawn  off  into,  and  filtered 
through,  additional  bags,  made  of  jean  lined  with  flannel, 
inclofed  in  other  bags  made  of  jean,  doubled;  when  the 
procefs  is  complete.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xxxiii.  andxxxviii. 

Some  curious  Properties  of  Oil. 

The  ufe  of  oil,  in  flopping  the  violent  ebullition  of  va¬ 
rious  fubftances,  may  be  very  great  in  many  occafions  of 
life.  It  is  w'ell  known,  that,  if  a  mixture  of  fugar,  honey, 
or  the  like,  be  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  in  danger  of  rifing 
over  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  the  pouring  in  a  little  oil  im¬ 
mediately  makes  it  fubfide.  In  many  cafes,  the  marking 
a  circle  round  the  infide  of  a  veffel,  in  which  a  liquor  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  boiled,  with  a  piece  of  hard  foap,  (hall, 
like  a  magic  ring,  confine  the  ebullition  to  that  height, 
and  not  fuffer  it  to  ftir  any  farther.  This  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  oil,  or  fat,  contained  in  the  foap  ;  but  there  is, 
befides  thefe,  another -very  important  ufe  of  oil,  on  alike 
occafion,  which  is  the  pouring  a  little  of  it  on  any  me¬ 
tallic  folution,  while  making ;  this  reftrains  the  afcent 
of  the  noxious  vapours,  preferves  the  operator  from  dan¬ 
ger,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  keeping  dovm  the  evapo¬ 
rating  matter,  gives  redoubled  ftrength  to  the  menftruum. 

Pliny  has  mentioned  an  extraordinary  effedt  of  oil,  in 
Hilling  the  furface  of  water  when  it  is  agitated  with 
waves,  and  the  ufe  of  it  made  by  the  divers  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe.  “  Omne,”  fays  he,  “oleo  tranquillari,”  See.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  103.  and  Plutarch,  in  Quaeft.  Natur.  afks,  “  Cur  mare 
oleo  confperfum  perlucidum  fit  et  tranquillum  ?”  Pliny’s 
account  feems  to  have  been  eitherdifereditedordifregarded 
by  our  writers  on  experimental  philofophy,  till  it  was 
confirmed  by  feveral  curious  experiments  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
which  were  publiflied  in  the  year  1744. 

The  property  of  oil  above-mentioned  has,  however, 
been  well  known  to  modern  divers  and  dredgers  for  oyf- 
ters,  at  Gibraltar,  and  elfewhere.  The  divers  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  in  particular,  defeend,  as  in  Pliny’s  time, 
with  a  little  oil  in  their  mouths,  which  they  now  and 
then  let  out,  and  which,  on  rifing  to  the  furface  of  the 
1  fea. 
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fea,  immediately  renders  it  fmooth,  fo  as  to  permit  the 
light  to  pafs  through  the  water,  undifturbed  by  various 
and  irregular  refraftions.  The  Bermudians,  it  is  faid, 
are  enabled  to  fee  and  ftrike  filh,  which  would  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  their  view  through  the  roughnefs  of  the  fea, 
by  pouring  a  little  oil  upon  it.  And  the  Lifbon  filher- 
men  effeft  a  fafe  paffage  over  the  bar  of  the  Tagus,  by 
emptying  a  bottle  or  two  of  oil  into  the  fea,  when  the 
furf  is  fo  great  as  to  endanger  its  filling  their  boats.  Our 
failors  have  alfo  obferved,  that  the  water  is  always  much 
fmoother  in  the  wake  of  a  (hip  that  has  been  newly  tal¬ 
lowed  than  it  is  in  one  that  is  foul. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  led,  by  an  accidental  obfervation 
made  at  fea  in  1757,  to  attend  particularly  to  Pliny’s  ac¬ 
count;  and  the  various  information  which  he  afterwards 
received  relating  to  it,  induced  him  to  try  fome  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  fubjeft.  Standing  on  the  windward  fide  of 
a  large  pond,  the  furface  of  which  wras  rendered  very 
rough  with  the  wind,  he  poured  a  tea-fpoonful  of  oil  on 
the  water.  This  fmall  quantity  produced  an  inftant  calm 
over  a  fpace  of  feveral  yards  fquare,  which  fpread  ama¬ 
zingly,  and  extended  itfelf  gradually,  till  it  reached  the 
lee-fide,  making  all  that  quarter  of  the  pond,  perhaps 
half  an  acre,  as  fmooth  as  a  looking-glafs.  On  repeating 
this  experiment,  which  conftantly  fucceeded,  one  cir- 
cumftance  (truck  him  with  particular  furprife  ;  this  was 
the  fudden  wide  and  forcible  fpreading  of  a  drop  of  oil 
on  the  face  of  the  water,  which,  he  adds,  “  I  do  not 
know  that  any  body  has  coniidered.”  When  a  drop  of  oil 
is  put  on  a  looking-glafs,  or  poliflied  marble,  it  fpreads 
very  little  ;  but  on  water  it  inftantly  expands  into  a  cir¬ 
cle  extending  feveral  feet  in  diameter,  becoming  fo  thin 
as  to  produce  the  prifmatic  colours  for  a  confiderable 
fpace,  and  beyond  them  fo  much  thinner  as  to  be  invifi- 
ble,  except  in  its  eft'efts  of  fmoothing  the  waves  at  a  much 
greater  diftance.  It  feems,  fays  Dr.  Franklin,  as  if  a  mu¬ 
tual  repulfion  between  its  particles  took  place  as  foon  as 
it  touched  the  water;  and  a  repulfion  fo  ftrong  as  to  aft 
on  otherbodies  fwimmingon  the  furface,  as  ftraw's,  leaves, 
& c.  forcing  them  to  recede  every  way  from  the  drop,  as 
from  a  centre,  leaving  a  large  clear  fpace.  The  quantity 
of  this  force,  and  the  diftance  to  which  it  will  operate, 
the  author  fays,  he  has  not  yet  afcertained  ;  but  he  thinks  it 
a  curious  enquiry,  and  willies  to  underftand  whence  it 
arifes.  In  endeavouring  to  account  for  (he  lingular  ef¬ 
fects  of  oil,  Dr.  Franklin  obferves,  that  there  feems  to 
be  no  natural  repulfion  between  water  and  air,  fo  as  to 
keep  them  from  coming  into  contaft  with  each  other. 
Therefore  air,  in  motion,  which  is  wind,  in  palling  over 
the  fmooth  furface  of  water,  may  rub,  as  it  were,  on  that 
furface,  and  raife  it  into  wrinkles,  which,  if  the  wind 
continues,  are  the  elements  of  future  waves.  The  finall- 
eft  wave  does  not  immediately  fublide;  but,  in  fubfiding, 
raifes  nearly  as  much  of  the  water  next  to  it.  A  fmall 
power,  continually  operating,  will  produce  a  great  aftion  : 
fo  that  the  firft-railed  waves,  being  continually  afted 
upon  by  the  wind,  are,  though  the  wind  does  not  in- 
creafe  in  ftrength,  continually  increafed  in  magnitude, 
riling  higher,  and  extending  their  bafes,  fo  as  to  include  a 
vaftmafs  of  water  in  each  wave,  which,  in  its  motion, 
afts  with  great  violence.  But,  if  there  be  a  mutual  repul¬ 
fion  between  the  particles  of  oil,  and  no  attraction  be¬ 
tween  oil  and  water,  oil  dropped  on  water  will  not  be  held 
together  by  adhefion  to  the  fpot  on  which  it  falls  ;  it  will 
not  be  imbibed  by  the  water;  but  be  at  liberty  to  expand 
itfelf,  and  fpread  on  a  furface,  that  prevents,  perhaps  by 
repelling  the  oil,  all  immediate  contaft ;  the  expanfion 
will  continue  till  the  mutual  repulfion  between  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  oil  is  weakened,  and  reduced  to  nothing  by 
their  diftance.  Dr.  Franklin  imagines,  that  the  wind 
blowing  over  water,  thus  covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  can¬ 
not  eafily  catch  upon  it,  fo  as  to  raife  the  firft  wrinkles, 
but  Hides  over  it,  and  leaves  it  as  fmooth  as  it  finds  it. 
It  moves  a  little  the  oil  indeed,  which,  being  between 
it  and  the  water,  ferves  it  to  Hide  with,  and  prevents  fric¬ 
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tion:  hence  the  oil  dropped  on  the  windward  fide  of  the 
pond  proceeds  gradually  to  leeward,  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  fmoothnefs  it  carries  with  it  quite  to  the  oppofite  fide  : 
for  the  wind,  being  thus  prevented  from  railing  the  firft 
wrinkles,  which  he  calls  the  elements  of  waves,  cannot 
produce  waves,  which  are  to  be  made  by  continually  afting 
upon,  and  enlarging,  thofe  elements;  and  thus  the  whole 
pond  is  calmed. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  great  room  to  fuppofe  (not- 
withftanding  the  partial  failure  of  an  experiment  made  at 
Portfmouth  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  others),  that  feafaring 
people  may  derive  advantages  from  ufing  oil  on  particular 
occafions,  in  order  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
or  to  leffen  the  furf,  which  fometimes  renders  the  landing 
on  a  lee-lhore  dangerous  or  imprafticable.  To  this  pur-* 
pofe,  we  are  informed  that  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  fhip,  beingovertaken  by  a  ftorm,  found  himfelfobliged, 
for  greater  fafety  in  wearing  the  fhip,  to  pour  oil  into 
the  fea,  to  prevent  the  waves  breaking  over  her;  which 
had  an  excellent  effeft,  and  fucceeded  in  preferving  her. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxiv. 

To  OIL,  v.  a.  To  linear  or  lubricate  with  oil. — Amber 
will  attraft  ftraws  thus  oiled,  it  will  convert  the  needles 
of  dials,  made  either  of  brafs  or  iron,  although  they  be 
much  oiled;  for  in  thofe  needles,  confiding  free  upon  their 
centre,  there  can  be  no  adhefion.  Brown  s  Vulg.  Err. 

OI'L-CAKE,  f.  The  cake  which  remains  after  the  oil 
has  been  expreffed  from  flax,  rape,  and  fome  other  forts 
of  feeds.  See  p.  436.  Cakes  of  the  firft  fort  are  found  to 
be  extremely  beneficial  in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  fheep, 
and  other  animals,  in  different  diftrifts,  where  they  are 
made  ufe  of  upon  an  extenfive  fcale. 

A  recent  writer  has  ftated,  that  the  late  advances  in  the 
price  of  this  article  have  probably  rendered  it  incapable 
of  being  made  ufe  of  with  much  profit,  except  in  parti¬ 
cular  cafes,  and  where  manure  is  a  principal  objeft  :  with 
this  fort  of  food  it  is  the  common  praftice  to  give  fome 
other  fort  of  meat,  fuch  as  hay,  cut  chaff,  and  other fub- 
ftances  of  the  fame  nature  ;  and  fome  begin  by  giving  to  a 
beaft  of  a  hundred  llone,  two  cakes  per  day  of  about  fix 
pounds  each,  for  fix  or  eight  weeks,  and  then  increafe 
them  to  three,  till  the  animals  become  fat ;  at  firft,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  animals  feldom  like  it,  much  lefs  may  be  found 
fufficient.  In  addition  to  the  cake,  from  half  a  ftone  to 
a  ftone  of  hay  is  given  each  day,  the  whole  conlumption 
in  cake  being  about  21  cwt.  and  in  hay  26  cwt.  which,  at 
the  prices  previous  to  the  advance  on  thefe  articles,  ren¬ 
dered  the  expenfe  of  winter-fattening  an  animal  of  the 
above  fize  fomething  more  than  feven  guineas :  lean  cattle 
of  the  fmaller  kinds  have  been  made  perfeftly  fat  in  the 
courfe  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  by  this  fubllance,  in  the  trials 
of  Mr.  Moody.  The  cake,  in  this  application,  is  broken 
down  into  fmall  parts,  and  frequently  blended  with  the 
chaff  or  other  fubftances  that  are  made  ufe  of  with  it.  On 
the  continent,  Mr.  Young  fays,  iinfeed-cake  is  fome¬ 
times  exhibited  in  a  liquid  ftate,  being  diffufed  in  hot 
water,  and  drunk  by  the  cattle,  hay  and  other  fubftances 
being  given  at  the  fame  time.  And  in  the  Lincolnlhire 
Report,  a  method  is  fuggefted  of  giving  cake  to  cattle 
while  in  the  paftures  in  a  fmall  proportion,  with  great 
fuccefs,  a  praftice  which  may  be  applicable,  where  the 
cake-fed  beafts  are  not  fully  fattened  for  fale  in  the  early 
fpring-months.  It  is  an  advantage,  in  fattening  with  this 
and  other  fimilar  fubftances,  that  the  animals  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  with  them  at  much  more  advanced  ages  than  in 
other  modes  of  fattening. 

Mr.  Calvert,  at  Albury,  when  oil-cake  was  much 
cheaper  than  at  prefent,  found  it  the  molt  advantageous 
and  profitable  food  that  he  could  give  his  cows  ;  three 
cakes  a-day,  with  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  hay,  or  four 
cakes  and  good  ftraw,  were  the  ufual  allowance;  two  were 
given  to  cows  in  calf,  and  growing  heifers  :  he  praftifed 
this  till  cake  advanced  beyond  9I.  a-thoufand.  How  far  it 
mayanfwer  at  much  higher  prices,  careful  experiments  will 
alone  afcertain,  which  he  himfelf  would  have  made ;  but 
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Swedifh  turnips  being  introduced,  and  anfwering  uncom¬ 
monly  well,  he  loft  the  inducement  to  go  on  with  the  other 
food.  Cake  gave  very  good  butter, and  at  61.  or  7l.a-thoufand 
was  the  cheapeft  food  that  could  be  given.  But,  wherever 
this  fort  of  food  is  employed,  great  care  fliould  be  taken 
that  the  cakes  be  frefli,  good,  and  free  from  mouldinefs. 
They  are  the  belt  where  the  exprefTion  of  the  oil  has  not 
been  carried  on  too  far;  but,  where  this  has  happened, 
they  are  moftly  deficient  in  nourifhment. 

It  has  been  ftated  by  Mr.  Donaldfon,  that  in  Lancafhire, 
Yorkfhire,  Norfolk,  and  a  few  other  diftriCts,  they  fome- 
times  ul'e  oil-cake,  after  being  reduced  to  powder  by  means 
of  a  machine  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  as  a  manure,  home- 
times  for  wheat  and  barley  crops,  but  more  generally  for 
turnips.  It  is  always  fown  by  hand,  and  harrowed, -in 
with  the  feed.  The  quantity  ufed,  is  from  three  to  fix 
quarters  the  acre.  The  price  is  extremely  different  in 
different  diftriCts.  It  was  then  in  Lancafhire  from  fix  to 
eight  fhillings  the  quarter;  in  home  parts  of  Yorkfhire, 
from  fixteen  to  twenty.  Experience  has  proved,  that  the 
fuccefsof  this  manure  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
following  feafon.  If  rain  happens  to  fall  foon  after  the 
rape-dult  is  applied,  the  crop  is  generally  abundant;  but, 
if  no  rain  fall  fora  confiderable  period,  the  eft'eCts  of  this 
manure  are  little  difcernible,  either  on  the  immediate 
crop,  or  on  thofe  which  fucceed  it  on  the  land  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

And,  in  an  experiment  ftated  in  the  eleventh  volume  of 
the  Agricultural  Magazine,  four  ridges,  about  twenty 
yards  wide  each,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field,  were  al¬ 
ternately  manured  with  lime  and  rape-feed  cake.  The 
quantity  of  lime  was,  it  is  fuppofed,  three  chaldrons  to 
an  acre.  The  part  oil-caked  had  a  quarter  of  a  ton  an 
acre,  drilled  by  a  machine,  which  throws  the  oil-cake  re¬ 
duced  to  powder,  and  the  turnip-feed,  into  the  fame  drills. 
The  foil  was  a  ftrong  dry  red  loam,  with  a  few  fpots  of 
gravel  interfperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  On 
thefe  gravelly  fpots,  the  turnips  were  rather  fuperior  on 
the  parts  which  were  limed;  but,  on  the  loam,  the  oil- 
caked  ridges  produced  at  leaf!;  double  the  weight  of 
thofe  which  were  limed. 

OI'L-COLOUR,  f.  Colour  made  by  grinding  coloured 
fubftances  in  oil. — Oil-culours,  after  they  are  brought  to 
their  due  temper,  may  be  preferved  long  in  fome  degree 
of  foftnefs,  kept  all  the  while  under  water.  Boyle. 

OIL  CREE'K,  a  river  of  America,  in  Alleghany- 
county,  Pennfylvania,  which  iffues  from  a  fpring,  on  the 
furface  of  which  floats  an  oil,  fimilar  to  that  called  Bar- 
badoes  tar,  and  which  runs  into  Alleghany-river.  The 
oil  is  found  in  fuch  quantities,  that  a  perfon  may  gather 
feveral  gallons  in  a  day.  Thofe  who  have  been  affeCted 
with  rheumatic  complaints,  have  found  relief  by  bathing 
their  joints  in  this  oil ;  and  the  water,  drunk  freely,  has 
operated  as  a  cathartic. 

OI'L-DRIED,  atlj.  Deftitute  of  oil : 

My  oil-dry'd  lamp,  and  time-bewafted  light, 

Shall  be  extinct  with  age.  Slialiefpeare. 

OI'L-MAN,  f.  One  who  trades  in  oils  and  pickles. 

OI'L-NUT,  Oil-seed,  or  Oil-tree.  See  Ricinus. 

OI'L-PAINTING.  See  Painting. 

OI'L-SHOP,  j.  A  fliop  where  oils  and  pickles  are  fold. 

OI'L-STONE,  or  Whet-stone  ;  the  Ardefia  novacula. 
See  the  article  Mineralogy,  vol.xv.  p.  455,  6. 

OIL  of  STO'NE.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  Chinefe 
porcelain,  they  ufe  a  liquid  matter  of  a  white  colour, 
which  they  call  by  this  name,  on  which  their  great  myf- 
tery  of  finifhing  their  work  depends  ;  yet  this  has  been 
lefs  enquired  into  by  the  imitators  of  that  ware  in  Europe 
than  many  other  articles  of  lefs  confequence.  The  Hone 
of  which  this  oil  is  made,  is  of  the  fame  degree  of  hard- 
nefs  with  that  which  the  petunfe  is  prepared  of.  They 
procure  it  from  quarries,  and  choofe  fuch  as  is  of  a  good 
white  colour,  and  has  many  dark-green  fpots  in  it.  Thefe 
fpots  are  of  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  cyprefs.  Some¬ 
times  a  ftone  is  chofen  which  has  a  brown  ground,  varie¬ 


gated  with  fpots  and  blotches  of  a  reddifli  colour.  They 
firft  carefully  wafh  this  ftone  ;  then,  laying  it  in  a  clean 
place,  they  break  it  to  pieces  with  iron  inftruments,  and 
afterwards  grind  thefe  to  a  perfeCtly-fine  and  impalpable 
powder,  by  rubbing  them  in  large  mortars,  with  peftles 
of  ftone  faced  with  iron,  and  turned  either  by  the  la¬ 
bourers  or  by  water.  When  the  whole  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  they  throw  it  into  a  veflel  of  water  ; 
and,  llirring  it  brilkly  about,  they  let  the  coarfer  part 
fubfide  to  the  bottom,  and  there  fwims  a  fine  thick  matter 
like  cream,  for  two  or  three  inches  depth  on  the  furface. 
This  they  carefully  fkim  off',  and,  putting  it  into  another 
veflel  of  clear  water,  they  let  it  throw  down  any  coarfe 
matter  it  may  yet  contain  ;  and  finally,  taking  off  the 
thick  furface  again,  they  mix  this  with  fome  frefti-water 
in  another  veflel,  and  leave  it  to  fubfide  ;  then,  pouring 
on  the  clean  water,  they  take  out  the  remainder  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel,  which  is  perfectly  fine,  and  refem- 
bles  a  thick  cream.  To  every  hundred  pounds  of  this 
they  add  one  pound  of  a  fubftance  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  not  yet  perfectly  informed.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  mi¬ 
neral  refembling  alum.  They  calcine  this  firft,  and  then 
beat  it  to  ;a  fine  powder;  and  this,  being  added  to  the 
cream,  or  oil,  as  it  is  called,  ferves  to  keep  it  always  in 
the  fame  liquid  ftate.  This  fubftance,  when  finiflied  in 
this  manner,  has  very  little  title  to  the  name  of  an  oil ; 
it  is  rather  a  varnifli,  and  is  always  ufed  in  mixture  with 
another  varnifli,  which  is  called  at  this  time  fern-oil,  and 
ufed  to  be  called  lime-oil;  it  is  prepared  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  the  other,  after  burning. 

OI'LER,  f.  One  who  trades  in  oils  and  pickles.  This 
word  is  in  Huloet.  We  now  fay  oilman. 

OI'LEUS,  a  king  of  the  Locrians.  He  married  Eriope, 
by  whom  he  had  Ajax,  called  Oileus,  from  his  father,  to 
difcriminate  him  from  Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon.  Oileus 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

OI'LINESS,  f.  .UnCtuoufnefs ;  greafinefs  ;  quality  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  oil. — Bafil  hath  fat  and  fucculent 
leaves  ;  which  oilinefs,  if  drawn  forth  by  the  fun,  will 
make  a  very  great  change.  Bacon. — Wine  is  inflammable, 
fo  as  it  hath  a  kind  of  oilinefs.  Bacon.— Chyle  has  the 
fame  principles  as  milk,  vifcidity  from  the  cafeous  parts, 
an  oilinefs  from  the  butyraceous  parts,  and  an  acidity 
from  the  tartareous.  Floyer. 

OI'LY,  adj.  Confifting  of  oil ;  containing  oil ;  having 
the  qualities  of  oil. — Watery  fubftances  are  more  apt  to' 
putrefy  than  oily.  Bacon. — Fatty  ;  greafy  : 

This  oily  rafcal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul’s  ; 

Go,  call  him  forth.  Slialiefpeare' s  Hen.  IV. 

OILY  GRA'IN.  See  Sesamum. 

OILY  PA'LM,  /.  A  tree.  It  grows  as  high  as  the 
mainmaft  of  a  (hip.  The  inhabitants  make  an  oil  from 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  draw  a  wine  from  the  body  of 
the  trees,  which  inebriates ;  and  with  the  rind  of  thefe 
trees  they  make  mats  to  lie  on.  Miller. 

OINGT,  or  Yoingt,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  feven  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  of  Villefranche,  and  fifteen  north-weft  of  Lyons. 

OINOM'ANCY,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  ono?,  wine,  and  p.a.v- 
tux,  magic.]  A  prediction  from  the  appearances  of  wine 
poured  out  in  libations. 

OI'ONISM,  J'.  [from  oiuvo;,  Gr.  a  bird.]  The  art  of 
divination  by  birds. 

OI'ONIST,  f.  [from  oiwurv)?,  Gr.]  An  augur. 

To  OINT,  v.  a.  flintier,  old  Fr.  from  unElus,  Lat.}  To 
anoint;  to  fmear  with  fomething  undiuous.  Huloet. — Orat¬ 
ing  them  with  honey  in  the  fun.  Blount's  Voyage  to  the 
Levant,  1650. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother’d  oil, 

Or,  from  the  founts  where  living  fulphurs  boil. 

They  mix  a  medicine  to  foment  their  limbs.  Drydem 

Ifmarus  was  not  wanting  to  the  war. 

Directing  ointed  arrows  from  afar, 

And  death  with  poifon  arm’d.  Dryden's  JEn. 

OI'NTMENT, 
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•  OI'NTMENT, Unguent;  un&uous  matter  to  fmear 
any  thing : 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave. 

And  deadly  wounds  could  heal,  and  rear  again 

The  fenfelefs  corpfe  appointed  for  the  grave.  Spenfer. 

OI'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Otranto, 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Tarento  :  twenty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Tarento,  and  twenty  fouth-weft  ofBrindifi. 

OI'RON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Two  Sevres :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Thouars,  and  feven  fouth- 
weft  of  Loudun. 

OI'RSBECK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridlof  Maeftriclit,  with  803  inhabitants. 

.  OI'RSCHOT,  a  town  of  Brabant :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Bois  le  Due. 

OISE,  a  river  of  France,  which  paffes  by  La  Fere, 
Chauny,  Noyon,  Compiegne,  Pontoife,  &c.  and  joins 
the  Seine  five  miles  fouth  of  Pontoife. 

OISE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  the  Somme,  on  the  eaft  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Aifne,  on  the  fouth  by  the  departments  of 
the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  Seine  and  Oife  ;  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  department  of  the  Eure  and  the  Lower  Seine;  about 
1 1 5  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth  ;  with  a  population 
of  385,206  fouls.  Beauvais  is  the  capital. 

OISSEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne :  three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ambrieres, 
and  four  north  of  Mayenne. 

OISE'DE,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifiiopric  of 
Ofnabruck  :  fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Ofnabruck. 

OI'SEL  (James),  profeffor  of  law  at  Groningen,  was 
born  at  Dantzic  in  163 1,  and  died  in  1686.  Plis  works  are 
corredtions  and  notes  011  various  authors,  a  treatife  enti¬ 
tled  “  Thefaurus  feledlorum  Numifmatum  antiquorum 
aere  expreflorum,”  and  a  “  Catalogue”  of  his  library,  which 
was  large  and  valuable.  Moreri. 

OISEMO'NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme  :  twenty-one  miles  weft  of  Amiens,  and  nine 
fouth  of  Abbeville. 

OI'STER.  See  Oyster. 

OI'STIN’s  TOWN,  a  towm  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes, 
in  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  fouth  coall :  four 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Bridge-town. 

OPSY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais  :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Douay,  and  thir¬ 
teen  north  of  Bapaume. 

OITA'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
twenty-five  miles  north- weft  of  Mogani. 

OITS.  See  Omi. 

O'KA,  or  Ok'ka,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  rifes  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  and,  after  watering  that  and  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Kaluga,  Tula,  Mofco,  Rezen,  Tambof,  Vla¬ 
dimir,  and  Nifhnei-Novgorod,  falls,  at  the  city  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  name,  into  the  Volga.  This  is  a  very  confider- 
able  river,  navigable  -to  its  upper  regions,  taking  up  a 
multitude  of  fmaher  ftreams,  and  thus  effedting  an  excel¬ 
lent  communication  between  moft  of  the  inland  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  empire.  On  its  left  it  receives  the  Ugra,  the 
Molkva,  and  the  Kliafma;  and,  on  its  right,  the  Upa,  the 
Ofetr,  and  the  Moflcfha. — Alfo,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which 
runs  into  the  Angara  near  Bratlkoi  in  lat.  56.  5.N.  Ion. 
101. 40.  E. 

OKAKEE',  a  town  of  Virginia :  ten  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Dumfries. 

OKAMUN'DEL,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Noanagur  is  the 
chief  town. 

OKAN'DA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
fifty-five  miles  eaft  of  Jeddo^ 

OK  AN'DE,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  eaft  coaft :  twenty- 
four  miles  fouth  of  Trincomalee. 

OKASA'KI,  a  towm  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon. 
Lat.  35.  40.  N.  Ion.  138.  E. 
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OKE,  a  river  of  England,  in  Devonlhire,  which  runs 
into  the  Towridge  twm  miles  north  of  Hatherleigh.- 

OKE,  f.  An  Egyptian  weight,  confiding  of  three  roto- 
los,  each  of  twelve  ounces,  attwelve  drachms  to  the  ounce, 
and  fixteerf  carats  to  the  drachm. 

O'KEHAM,  or  Oakham,  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Rutland,  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  valley  called 
the  Vale  of  Catmofe.  This  place  is  divided  into  two 
townlhips,  or  manors,  the  one  denominated  the  Lord’s 
Hold,  and  the  other  the  Dean’s  Hold.  The  former  be¬ 
longs  to  the  earl  of  Winchelfea,  who,  as  fuperior  lord, 
holds  an  annual  court  for  the  eledtion  of  the  parifli-ofti- 
cers,  at  which  every  inhabitant  within  its  extent  is  re¬ 
quired  to  appear,  and  pay  one  penny,  or  be  amerced  at 
the  diferetion  of  the  clerk;  and  all  free-holders,  copy- 
holders,  and  wafte-holders,  muft  befides  pay  their  ac¬ 
knowledgments.  The  latter  manor  is  under  the  dean  of 
Weftminfter,  by  whom  a  fimilar  court  is  held  every  third 
year. 

Okeham  is  the  county-town  of  Rutlandflrire,  the  aflifes 
and  (hire-courts  being  always  held  here.  The  market- 
days,  according  to  charter,  are  Monday  and  Saturday, 
but  that  on  Monday  is  now  difeontinued.  There  are 
eleven  fairs  in  the  year;  three  old  ones,  and  eight  newly 
eftabliflied :  the  old  ones  are,  the  15th  of  March,  6th  of 
May,  and  10th  of  September;  the  new  ones,  the  4th  of 
February,  9th  of  April,  2d  of  June,  16th  of  July,  J3th 
of  Auguft,  15th  of  October,  19th  of  November,  and 
1 5th  of  December  ;  for  the  faie  of  all  forts  of  live  (lock. 

In  the  reign  of  king  John,  an  hofpital  w-as  founded  in 
this  town  by  Walter  Dalby,  of  Exton,  for  twelve  poor 
men,  and  tw'o  chaplains.  It  is  (fill  fupported,  though 
comparatively  much  decayed  and  impoverifhed,  as  well 
as  altered  from  its  original  defign.  The  free-fchool,  and 
Chrift’s  Hofpital,  both  owe  their  origin  to  Mr.  Johnfon, 
clergyman  of  North  LufFenham,  who  built  and  endowed 
them  by  fubfeription,  with  the  affiftance  of  fome  lands 
which  he  obtained  from  queen  Elizabeth.  The  bifliops  of 
London  and  Peterborough,  the  deans  of  Weftminfter  and 
Peterborough,  the  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  and  the 
mafters  of  Trinity  and  St.  John’s  colleges,  Cambridge, 
are  perpetual  governors  of  the  hofpital  laft  mentioned. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  All-Saints;  and  is  a  fpa- 
cious  ftrudture,  confining  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  fide- 
aifles,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  fpire,  which  is  feen  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  earl  of  Winchelfea.  Adjoining  the  church 
are  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle,  faid  to  have  been  built  in 
early  Norman  times  by  Walkelin  de  Ferrars,  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Derby.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  lords  Tat- 
tefhall ;  but,  when  king  Richard  II.  advanced  Edward,  fon 
of  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  earldom  of  Rutland,  he  gave 
him  this  caftle  for  his  baronial  refidence.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  beitowed  upon  Thomas  Cromwell,  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Cromwell  of  Oke¬ 
ham;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  earl, of  Winchel¬ 
fea.  There  has  long  been  a  cuftom  eftabliflied  here,  that 
the  firft  time  a  peer  of  the  realm  comes  within  the  precindl 
of  the  manor,  he  forfeits  aflioe  from  his  horfe,  to  be  nailed 
to  the  caftle-wall  ;  and,  (hould  he  refufe  to  give  it,  the 
bailiff  of  the  lordfliip  is  empowered  to  take  it  by  force. 
This  due  is  now  generally  compounded  for  with  money  ; 
and  a  (hoe,  made  larger  or  fmaller,  in  proportion  to  the  fum 
given  in  commutation,  with  the  donor’s  name  and  titles 
cut  on  it,  is  fixed  up,  in  lieu  of  that  from  the  horfe’s  foot. 
Several  horfe-ftioes,  gilt  and  of  curious  workmanlhip,  in 
confequence,  appear  on  the  caftle-ball  door;  (ome  of  them 
of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  others  of  recent  donation. 
This  cuftom  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  arms  of  the  original  owners  of  the  caftle 
bearing  three  horfe-fhoes.  The  hall  of  this  caftle  is  now 
appropriated  as  a  court-room,  in  which  the  aflifes  are  held, 
and  all  the  public  bufinefs  of  the  town  or  county  is  tranf- 
adfed.  According  to  the  parliamentary-returns  of  181 1 , 
the  conjunct  population  of  the  two  manors,  or  parifhe.s, 
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with  the  fmal)  townlhips  of  Barleythorpe  and  Leighfields, 
in  the  fuburbs,  was  eftimated  at  1709  perfons,  and  the 
houfes  at  367  in  number. 

Burleigh-houfe,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Winchelfea,  is 
fituated  about  two  miles  to  the  nortili-eaft  of  Okeham,  on 
an  eminence  near  the  village,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
This  noble  manfion  is  conftruCted  of  freeftone,  which  was 
brought  from  Clipftone,  the  mod  northerly  point  of  the' 
county,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form;  the  fouth  and  north 
fronts  being  196  feet  in  length,  and  thofe  facing  the  eaft 
and  weft  96  feet,  each  fubtending  fide  refembling  its  op- 
polite  both  in  elevation  and  defign.  On  the  fouth  fide 
the  grand  terrace  commands  a  fine  profpeCt  of  a  rich  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  this  appendage  is  thought  to  exceed  every  thing 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Each  end  of  it  leads  by  fe- 
veral  flights  of  fteps  into  an  extenfive  vale,  flcirted  by  hang¬ 
ing-woods.  The  grand  entrance  to  this  manfion,  which 
is  placed  on  the  north  front,  is  at  once  Angular  and  grand. 
Anoblecourt  is  entered  by  two  handfome  lodges,  Atuated 
about  800  feet  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  half-door ;  to  the 
left  of  which  is  ranged  a  very  extenfive  and  uniform  row 
of  ftables,  and  on  the  right  are  other  fuitable  offices.  From 
this  court,  a  beautiful  circular  colonnade,  fupported  by 
Doric  columns,  runs  up  to  the  houfe.  On  the  flrft  floor 
of  this  edifice  is  a  noble  painted  room,  called  the  faloon, 
which  is  no  lefs  admired  for  magniflcence  and  fine  pro¬ 
portion  than  for  its  paintings,  which  reprefent  the  hiftory 
arid  wars  of  Julius  Cxfar.  Thefe  were  executed  by  Lanl- 
croon,  pupil  of  Verrio.  The  library  here  is  very  exten¬ 
five  ;  and  contains,  befides  a1  valuable  collection  of  books, 
feveral  curious  preparations  in  anatomy  and  natural  hif¬ 
tory,  together  with  many  valuable  family-pictures.  Wilkes's 
JJiretSory. 

O'KEHAM,  a  townlhip  of  America,  ir»  Worcefter- 
county,  Maflachufetts  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Wor- 
cefter;  incorporated  in  1762  ;  and  containing  801  inha¬ 
bitants. 

OKEHAM'PTON,  vulgarly  Ock'ington,  a  borough 
and  market-town  in  the  county  of  Devon,  is  fituated  in  a 
valley  near  the  river  Oke,  furrounded  by  hills.  At  the 
time  of  the  Domefday-furvey,  it  was  held  by  Baldwin  de 
Brioneys,  a  Norman,  whofe  exertions  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Conqueror  were  rewarded  by  the  office  of  hereditary  fheriff 
of  Devonlhire,  and  a  large  grant  of  land,  which  he  con- 
ftituted  into  the  barony  of  Okehampton,  and  built  a  caftle 
here  (anno  1058)  for  his  principal  refideiice.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  the  barony  became  veiled  in  Reginald  de 
Courtenay,  by  his  marriage  with  Hawile,  a  defcendant 
and  co-heirefs  of  Richard,  eldeft  fon  of  Brioneys  ;  and 
continued  in  the  polfeffion  of  the  Courtenays  till  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.  when  their  attachment  to  the  caufe  of 
Henry  VI.  rendered  them  the  objeCts  of  Edward’s  ran¬ 
cour:  earl  Thomas  was  beheaded  at  Pontefradl,  after  the 
battle  of  Tovvton-field,  in  the  year  1461  ;  his  brother  John 
fell  in  the  field  of  Tewkefbury.  Their  pofielfions  were 
confifcated  to  the  crown  ;  and  Okehampton  caftle  was 
conftituted  a  royal  fortrefs,  till  Henry  VII.  reftored  it  to 
the  Courtenay  family,  with  thc-irother  honours  and  eftates; 
but  his  relentlefs  fuccelfor,  having  difcovered  a  fecret 
correfpondence  between  Henry  de  Courtenay  and  cardinal 
Pole,  by  one  all  of  tyranny  deprived  de  Courtenay  o-f  his 
head,  and  by  another,  reduced  the  magnificent  caftle  of 
Okehampton  to  ruins,  and  devaftated  its  noble  and  ex¬ 
tenfive  park.  The  remains  of  the  caftle  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Mohuns,  from  whom  they  defcended  to 
Chriftopher  Harris,  efq.  of  Heynes.  The  ruins  of  the 
caftle  are  fituated  about  one  mile  lbuth-weil  of  the  town, 
on  a  high  mafs  of  rock  ;  the  extenfive  area  which  they 
include,  the  folidify  of  their  ftructure,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  offituation,  prove  that  this  fortrefs,  before  it  was 
difmantled,  mult  have  been  ftrong  and  important.  A 
lofty  keep  rifes  magnificently  from  a  large  conical  eleva¬ 
tion,  which  is  oppofed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ftream  by 
a  fteep  wooded  bank.  The  river  Oke  meanders  through 
the  valley,  and  runs  immediately  beneath  the  ruined  walls, 
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The  parifn- church,  like  the  caftle,  is  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  at  fo me  diftance  from  the  town.  In  the  market¬ 
place  is  an  old  chantry-chapel,  the  only  building  within  the 
town  worthy  notice.  The  population  of  the  parilh,  in  the 
year  1811,  as  ftated  in  the  pariiamentary-furvey,  was  1440 
perfons,  occupying  227  houfes.  The  chief  lupport  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  ferges,  and 
the  expenditure  of  travellers  ;  the  turnpike-road  from 
Exeter  to  Launcefton,  Falmouth,  See.  palling  through  the 
town. 

Okehampton  lies  in  a  valley,  about  a  mile  from 
the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
have  great  part  of  their  fuel,  efpecially  in  a  dry  fummer, 
which  is  cut  from  the  earth  there,  and  is  called  peat  and 
turf.  It  is  diftant  from  Exeter  twenty-two  miles,  Ply¬ 
mouth  thirty,  Launcefton  twenty,  Lifton  fixteen,  Bide¬ 
ford  twenty-fix,  C rediton  eighteen,  Bow  ten,  Morton 
thirteen,  Chumleigh  fixteen,  Chagford  nine,  Hatherleigh 
feven.  North  Tawton  feven,  and  from  London  195. 
Here  is  a  market  weekly  on  Saturdays;  fairs,  March  23, 
May  17,  July  6,  and  Auguft  5. 

Okehampton  is  an  ancient  borough  and  barony;  and 
we  find  in  Domefday-book  that  there  were  then  four 
burgefles  and  a  market.  This  town  was  again  raifed  to 
a  borough,  according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word,  by  James  I.  In  1648  it  was  again  admitted  to  fend 
members  to  parliament,  as  it  had  formerly  done  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II. 

The  ftate  of  this  borough  is  lingular:  its  conftitution 
is  partly  feudal  and  partly  corporate.  Previous  to  king 
James’s  charter,  the  portreeve  of  the  borough  had  always 
made  the  return;  but,  from  the  date  of  the  charter,  1623, 
the  mayor  had  always  taken  upon  himfelf  that  office. 
A  Mr.  Hawkes,  an  ingenious  attorney  of  this  place,  chole 
to  revive,  in  his  own  perfon,.  the  office  of  portreeve  at  the 
general  election  of  1790,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  167 
years,  and  in  that  capacity  to  take  the  poll,  and  make  a 
return  to  parliament  of  John  William  Anderfon,  and 
John  Townlon,  efqrs.  as  being  duly  eleCted  to  reprefent 
the  borough.  The  portreeve  had  formerly  been  chofen 
by  the  homage  of  a  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
at  Michaelmas  in  every  year;  but,  the  charter  giving  the 
corporation  a  power  to  make  bye-laws,  it  was  cautioufly 
and  cunningly  provided,  by  one  of  the  firft  aCts  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  that  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  Ihould  be 
prefented  to  the  homage,  to  be  chofen  portreeve  alio  for 
the  year  of  his  mayoralty.  Thus  were  the  feudal  and 
corporate  offices  united  in  one  perfon.  This  junction  of 
the  offices  took  place  in  1623,  and  has  continued  with 
but  one  exception  ever  fince.  Mr.  Plawkes  was  duly 
chofen  by -the  homage,  at  the  Michaelmas  court-leet  of 
1789;  and  appeared  to  have  a  very  ftrong  claim  to  ex- 
ercife  the  powers  of  returning-officer.  The  mayor  alfo 
chole  to  aft  the  fame  part  with  Mr.  Hawkes  the  portreeve  : 
he  took  a  poll,  admitted  votes  which  Mr.  Hawkes  re¬ 
jected,  and  rejected  votes  which  Mr.  Hawkes  admitted, 
and  concluded  by  returning  Col.  St.  Leger  and  Robert 
Ladbroke,  efq.  By  this  lait  return,  the  numbers  were 
ftated  to  be,  for 

Col.  St.  Leger  .  .  168  I  Mr.  Townfon  .  .  69 

Mr.  Ladbroke  .  .  .  167  |  Mr.  Anderfon  .  .  .68 

Although,  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Hawkes,  Townfon  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  102,  and  Anderfon  101,  and  St.  Leger  and 
Ladbroke  to  be  in  a  minority.  This  double  return  came 
to  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  February,  1791  ;  when  the 
queftion  at  ifiue,  between  Thomas  Bridgman  Luxmore 
the  mayor,  and  John  Hawkes  the  portreeve,  as  to  the 
right  of  exercifing  the  powers  of  returning-officer,  came 
firft  to  be  argued.  The  committee,  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  determined,  ift.  “  That  the  portreeve  is  not 
the  proper  returning-officer  for  the  borough  of  Oke¬ 
hampton.”  2d.  “  That  the  mayor  is  the  proper  return¬ 
ing-officer.”  By  this  decilion,  St.  Leger  and  Ladbroke 
became  the  fitting  members,  and  Townfon  and  Anderfon 
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became  the  petitioners.  The  counfel  for  the  petitioners 
then  proceeded  to  objedft  to  a  great  number  of  votes 
which  the  mayor  had  admitted  for  the  fitting  members ; 
and,  though  not  fewer  than  72  votes  were  difallowed  in 
one  lot,  yet  at  the  conclufion  there  appeared  a  majority 
of  two  votes  for  St.  Leger,  and  one  for  Ladbroke,  who- 
were  thereupon  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

So  little  do  the  rights  of  election  feem  to  have  been 
underltood,  until  very  lately,  that,  at  an  election  for  this 
borough  in  1660,  the  freeholders,  who  firft  afferted  their 
right  to  vote,  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to 
oppofe  the  mayor,  and  made  a  return  of  one  member  only, 
contrary  to  every  idea  of  right;  for  they  either  muft  have 
been  entitled  to  the  eleflion  of  two  members,  or  none. 
However,  the  houfe  recognized  their  right  the  enfuing 
year,  and  they  have  continued  to  exercife  it  ever  fince. 

The  corporation  confifts  of  eight  principal  burgeffes, 
or  aldermen,  (from  whom  the  mayor  is  annually  chofen,) 
and  eight  afliftants  called  common-councilmen,  with 
a  recorder  and  town-clerk.  The  right  of  election  (Feb. 
24,  1710,)  is  in  the  freeholders  and  freemen,  being  made 
free  according  to  the  charter  and  bye-laws  of  the  faid 
borough.  Number  of  voters,  220.  But  the  right  of 
eleftion  in  this  borough,  not  having  received  any  deter¬ 
mination  under  the  amended  Grenville-a£l,  is  Hill  open 
to  litigation,  and  is  difputed  between  the  freemen  and 
freeholders,  particularly  fuch  as  are  called  faggots.  Thofe 
made  by  Mr.  Savile  the  patron,  on  purpofe  to  form  a 
majority  on  the  poll  over  the  freemen,  are  held,  by  the 
belt  legal  authorities,  to  be  bad,  and  will  probably  occafion 
another  petition.  If  they  lhould  not,  then  the  nomination 
of  the  two  members  will  be  exclufively  in  the  patron,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  thirty-fix  burgage-tenure  boroughs,  which 
fend  feventy-two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament  by 
the  fiat  of  thirty-fix  individuals ! 

This  borough  was  the  property  of  the  late  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  prefent  earl  Spencer,  who  fold  it  to 
Richard  Bateman  Robfon,  efq.  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Mr.  Holland  the  architect;  it  was  by  them  again  fold, 
we  nnderftand,  for  6o,oool.  to  Mr.  Albany  Savile,  the 
prefent  proprietor,  w'ho  is  recorder  of  the  borough,  and 
one  of  the  members.  He  has  a  feat  near  this  place, 
called  Sweetlands.  The  other  member  is  lord  Dunaldy, 
In  the  room  of  C.  A.  Savile,  efq.  lately  deceafed.  Mr. 
Wardle,  at  the  time  he  brought  forward  and  fubftantiated 
thofe  charges  againft  the  duke  of  York  which  occafioned 
him  to  refign  the  poll;  of  commander-in-chief,  was  one  of 
the  members  for  this  borough.  Wilkes'' s  Britijh  Diredory. 
Oldfield's  Reprefentative  Hifit.  edit,  of  1816. 

OKEISUT',  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Weft  Green¬ 
land.  Lat.  61.48.  N.  Ion.  50.  3.  W. 

OK'ELAS,  f.  In  Egypt,  and  fome  other  of  the  eaftern 
countries,  a  fort  of  indifferent  buildings  round  a  court, 
appropriated  to  the  merchants  of  particular  countries, 
with  their  goods:  as  at  Cairo  there  is  one  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Nubia,  and  the  black  fiaves,  and  other  goods 
they  bring  with  them;  and  another  for  white  fiaves  from 
Georgia. 

O'KEMAN,  or O ak man  (John),  an  engraveron  copper 
and  wood,  and  a  hackney-writer,  was  born  at  Farnham 
in  Surrey, in  1738.  He  ferved  his  apprenticefiiip  to  Bowen, 
geographer  to  the  king;  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  time, 
married  his  young  miftrefs.  Soon  after,  he  joined  in  part- 
nerlhip  with  the  noted  Darley,  the  caricaturift;  but  the 
love  of  pleafure  and  good  company  got  fo  much  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  that  he  was  foon  put  to  other  con¬ 
trivances  to  obtain  a  living.  The  Nobles,  bookfellers, 
at  that  time  in  full  bufinefs,  were  a  fure  market  for  fuch 
as  could  write  fuch  fluff  as  fills  the  lhelves  of  a  circulating 
library.  He  wrote  novels  for  two  guineas  a.volume;  and  fuch 
was  his  rapidity,  that  he  could  produce  one  work  a-week. 
The  life  of  Ben  Brafs  was  one  in  which  he  has  delineated 
fome  of  his  own  youthful  fcenes.  He  never  excelled  as 
an  artift;  but  he  was  a  good  natural  lyric  poet,  and  wrote 
for  the  gardens  of  Marybone,  Vauxhall,  and  latterly  the 


buriettas  for  thofe  claflical  exhibitors,  Meffrs.  Aftley  and 
Hughes.  A  fmall  book  of  Fables,  in  the  manner  of  Gay, 
was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Newbery  in  1764.  Skillern  and 
the  muiic-lhops  loft  a  ufeful  compofer  in  him.  He  died  in 
indigence  in  the  fummer  of  1795.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  x. 

O'KENHEIM  (John),  the  oldeit  and  moft  venerable 
compofer  in  parts  on  the  continent,  of  whofe  works  we 
have  been  able  to  find  any  remains.  Duchat,  in  his  notes 
upon  Rabelais,  lays  he  was  a  native  of  Hainault,  and 
treafurer  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours;  but  we  believe  this 
affertion  was  hazarded  more  with  the  patriotic  view  of 
making  Okenheim  as  much  a  Frenchman  as  pofiible,  than 
from  proof  or  conviction  ;  for  he  was  always  fpoken  of  as 
a  Netherlander  by  his  contemporaries. 

Little  more  is  recorded  concerning  the  life  of  Okenheim 
than  that  he  was  a  Netherlander,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  produced  many  learned  and  elaborate 
compofitions  for  the  church,  and  had  many  fcholars,  by 
whom  he  feems  to  have  been  much  beloved  and  refpeCted. 
It  is,  indeed,  often  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  he  was 
the  mailer  of  Jufquin  :  and  he  feems  to  have  been  as  for¬ 
tunate  in  a  difciple  as  Jufquin  in  a  mailer. 

None  of  the  mufical  writers  of  the  fixteenth  century 
forget  to  tell  us  that  Okenheim  compofed  a  motet  in 
thirty-fix  parts  :  of  what  thefe  parts  confifted,  or  how 
they  were  difpofed,  is  not  related  by  Ornithoparcus,  Gla- 
reanus,  Zarlino,  or  any  one  who  mentions  the  circum- 
ftance,  which  all  feem  to  have  received  from  tradition. 
But  of  our  countryman.  Bird,  a  fong  is  Hill  preferved  in 
forty  parts ;  yet,  though  we  have  feen  this  effort  of 
fcience  and  labour,  the  effefts  muft  Hill  be  left  to  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  for  where  lhall  we  find  forty  voices,  affembled 
together,  that  are  able  to  perform  it  ?  We  may,  however, 
deduft  from  the  reputation  of  Okenheim  all  the  increafe 
it  received  from  the  llory  of  his  polyphonic  compofition, 
and  there  will  ftill  remain  fufficient  caufe  for  the  refpeCt 
and  wonder  of  contrapuntifts,  in  the  fragments  only  of 
his  works  which  have  been  preferved  in  the  Dodecachor- 
don  of  Glareanus.  This  writer  tells  us,  that  he  was 
fond  of  the  xuQohiy.a.  in  the  cantus ;  that  is,  of  compo- 
fing  a  melody  which  may  be  lung  in  various  modes,  or 
keys,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  performer,  obferving  only 
the  ratio  or  relation  of  confonant  notes  in  the  harmony. 
Okenheim  compofed  a  mafs  for  three  and  four  voices,  ad 
omtiem  tonum,  which,  as  the  words  imply,  might  be  fung 
in  any  of  the  three  Ipecies  of  diatefiaron,  each  part  be¬ 
ginning  at  ut,  re,  mi,  or  in  c,  f,  g,  major,  and  d,  e,  a, 
minor;  on  which  account  no  indicial  clef  is  marked,  as 
the  performer,  at  fettingoff,  has  his  choice  of  any  of  the 
modes,  or  ecclefiaftical  keys.  Indeed,  all  the  fragments 
from  Okenheim  are  inferted  in  Glareanus  without  bars, 
clefs,  or  accidental  flats  and  lliarps.  It  is  not  certain 
when  Okenheim  died  ;  but  he  is  generally  mentioned 
as  a  compofer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  we  have  met 
with  no  proof  of  his  exifting  in  the  next.  Burney,  vol.  ii. 

OKER,  f.  A  colour.  See  Ochre,  p.  388. — Red  oker  is 
one  Of  the  moft  heavy  colours ;  yellow  oker  is  not  fo,  be- 
caufe  it  is  clearer.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

And  Klaius,  taking  for  his  younglings  cark. 

Left  greedy  eyes  to  them  might  challenge  lay, 

Bufy  with  oker  did  their  lhoulders  mark.  Sidney. 


OK'ERAH,  a  town  of  Bengal :  forty-three  miles  north- 
weft  of  Burd  wan.  Lat.  23.49.  N.  Ion.  87. 20.  E. 

OKEREE',  a  call  of  Hindoos  which  lprung  from  the 
connexion  of  a  man  of  the  Chehlree  call  with  a  woman  of 
the  Sooder.  Indian  Glojfary. 

O'KEY  HO'LE.  See  Mendip  Hills,  vol.  xv. 

O'KI,  an  illand  of  Japan,  about  iixty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  near  the  north- weft  coaft  of  Niphon.  Lat.  3  5.  5c, 
N.  Ion.  133.  30. E. 

OKIANO'W,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw:  twen¬ 
ty  miles  north  of  Warfaw. 

OKILPOU'R,atown  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal :  twenty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mauldah. 


OK'LANDBEIG, 
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OK'LANDBEIG,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Aggerhuus,  on  the  Glomme  :  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Ghriftiania. 

OKLAN'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  near  the  Gulf  of  Pen- 
7,  inlkaia  :  1888  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Irkutlk,  2720  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Tobollk,  and  3200  eaft  of  Peterlburg.  Lat. 
63.30.  N.  Ion.  163.  44.  E. 

OKMIA'N  Y,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  twenty-eight  miles 
north  of  Medniki. 

OK'NA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia: 
forty-four  miles  fouth  of  Niemecz. 

OKOL'SKI,  a  Dominican,  was  a  native  of  Ruflia,  and 
became  provincial  of  his  order  in  Poland  in  1649.  He 
publiflied  in  1641,  at  Cracow,  a  work  entitled  “  Orbis 
Polonus,”  3  vols.  folio,  being  a  hiftory  of  the  Polifh  na¬ 
tion,  with  learned  refearches  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Sarmatians.  This  author  likewife  wrote  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “Preco  divini  verbi  Albertus  epifcopus  Ratifpo- 
nenfis.” 

OKO'NE,  a  town  of  Eaft  Florida,  on  the  Afhley.  Lat. 
30.  10.  N.  Ion.  84.  16.  W. 

O'KRA ,  f.  in  botan)r.  See  Hibiscus. 

OK'R  AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gur- 
rah  :  ten  miles  north  of  Mahur, 

OKRIN'IA,  a  river  ofBofnia  which  runs  into  the  Save. 

OK'RISTEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Ifenberg,  on  the  Maine  :  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Mentz,  and 
three  weft-fouth-weft  of  Hochft. 

OK'SOR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  celebrated  for  its  pottery, 
the  manufacture  of  which  is  of  great  antiquity :  twenty 
miles  north  of  Afna. 

O'KU-JES'SO.  See  Sachalien. 

OKULO'KA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  river  Pinega  :  180  miles  l’outh-eaft  of 
Archangel. 

OKUNE'VO,  an  oftrog  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk,  on  the  Enifei :  220  miles  north  of  Turuchanfk. 
Lat.  69,25. N.  Ion.  87.  24.  E. 

OKUNEV'SK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobollk,  on  the  Mijas :  200  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tobollk, 
and  136  fouth-eaft  of  Ekaterinograd.  Lat.  55.40.  N.  Ion. 
63.54.E.  _  - 

O'KUS,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ximo, 
north  of  Nangafaki. 

OL'ABUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 

OLAF'SEN  (Eggert),  an  ingenious  Icelander,  was 
born  in  1726.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  who  fent  him  in 
1745  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  applied  to  northern  hifto¬ 
ry  and  antiquities,  as  well  as  to  ancient  and  modern  poe¬ 
try.  He  devoted  feme  part  of  his  attention  alfo  to  the 
mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  and  economics  ;  and 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  thefe  purfuits,  that  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  fent  him  to  Iceland,  along 
with  his  countryman  Biarne  Paulfen,  to  examine  the  ftate 
of  the  ifland,  and  to  make  obfervations  in  regard  to  its 
productions,  and  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Having  continued  his  refearches  till  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1757,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen;  and,  fome 
time  after,  at  the  defire  of  the  academy,  drew  up  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  travels.  In  1767  he  was  made  afliftant  judge 
in  Iceland  ;  but  this  place  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he 
was  unfortunately  drowned,  together  with  his  wife,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1768,  in  confequence  of  a  violent  ftorm 
which  took  place  while  attempting  to  crofs  in  a  boat  a 
{mall  firth  of  his  native  ifland.  A  confiderable  collection 
of  manuferipts,  fome  of  them  written  by  himfelf,  were 
loft,  it  is  faid,  by  this  melancholy  accident.  His  princi¬ 
pal  works,  all  publiflied  at  Copenhagen,  are,  1.  Enarra- 
tiones  Hiftoriae  de  Illandias  natura  et  conftitutione,  1749, 
gvo.  2.  Iflandia  expergefa&a  ad  Jubilaeuin,  1749,  4to. 
3.  Difputationes  duo  de  Ortu  et  Progreflu  Superftitionis 
circaignem  Illandias  fubterraneum,  1751, 4to.  4.  A  phy¬ 
sical  and  economical  Defcription  of  Iceland  ;  2  vols.  4to. 
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1772.  This  curious  and  interefting  work,  which  was 
publifhed  in  Danifh,  with  a  great  number  of  plates,  has 
been  tranflated  into  German  and  Englifti.  Gen.  Bios;. 

OLA'HUS  (Nicholas),  a  learned  and  pious  prelate, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Hermanftadt  in  1493. 
Being  brought  up  to  the  ecclefiaftical  profeflion,  he 
pafled  through  various  employments,  religious  and  fecu- 
lar ;  and  was  nominated,  by  Ferdinand  king  of  Hungary, 
bifhop  of  Zagrab,  and  chancellor  of  that  kingdom.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  in  the  fee  of  Agria  ;  and  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  famous  fiege  of  that  town  by  the  Turks  in 
1552,  in  which  he  contributed  greatly,  by  his  liberalities 
and  exhortations,  to  the  fpirited  and  fuccefsful  defence 
made  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1550  he  was  made  arch- 
hiftiop  of  Strigonia ;  and,  during  the  fifteen  years  in 
which  lie  occupied  this  ftation,  he  afliduoufly  attended 
to  the  interefts  of  religion  and  morality.  He  held  two 
national  councils  at  Tyrnau,  the  ads  of  which  were 
printed  at  Vienna  in  1560.  It  was  chiefly  through  his 
munificence  that  the  firft  Jefuits’  college  in  Hungary  was 
founded  at  Tyrnau.  In  1563  he  was  created  palatine 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  quality  he  crowned  Maximi¬ 
lian  as  king  of  Hungary.  He  died  at  Tyrnau  in  1562. 
This  prelate  wrote,  1.  A  Chronicle  of  his  own  Times. 
2.  Hiftory  of  Attila.  3.  Defcription  of  Hungary. 

O'LAN,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Thibet,  and,  entering 
into  the  province  of  Chen-fi  in  China,  it  changes  its 
name  to  Tai-tong,  and  finally  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Hoang  in 
lat.  36.  10.  N.  Ion.  102.  44.  E. 

O'LAN  POU'LAC,  a  town  of  Thibet :  feventy-five 
miles  north  of  Haralope-pai. 

OLAN'CHO  EL  VIE'GO.  See  Manto,  vol.  xiv. 

O'LAND,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  North  Sea : 
eight  miles  north  of  Nordftrand. 

OLA'NE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
_the  mountains  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Artaxata.  Strabo. 

OLAN'GO,  a  fmall  ifland  among  the  Philippines,  near 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Siba.  Lat.  10.  33.  N.  Ion.  123.  51.  E. 

OLANO'W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  louth-w'eft  of  Berdiczow. 

OLAR'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault:  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Pons,  and 
feventeen  north-weft  of  Beziers.  Lat.  43.  33.  N.  Ion.  3. 
o.  E. 

OLAR'TE  (Fr.  Diego  de),  “  was,”  fays  Mr.  Southey, 
“  a  townfman  and  fervant  of  Cortes,  whom  he  accompa¬ 
nied  to  Mexico,  and  bore  his  fliare  in  the  guilt  and  the 
glory  of  that  wonderful  but  atrocious  conqueft.  Olarte, 
however,  enjoyed  none  of  the  fpoils ;  and  made  the  befl 
atonement  lie  could  to  the  Mexicans,  by  entering  the 
Francifcan  order,  and  living  the  life  of  a  miffionary  among 
them  forty  years,  inflifting  upon  himfelf  during  all  that 
time  penances  which  proved  the  fincerity  of  his  contri¬ 
tion.”  He  was  one  of  the  molt  fuccefsful  miflionaries, 
and  belt  loved  by  the  natives.  At  different  times  he  was 
guardian  of  the  convent  at  Mexico,  definidor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  afterwards  provincial.  In  1567,  the  vifitors 
whom  Philip  II.  fent  to  proceed  againft  the  rebels,  ordered 
him  to  Spain  as  a  fufpe&ed  perfon ;  he  cleared  himfelf  fa- 
tisfa&orily  of  the  charge,  and  returned  with  the  rank  of 
comilario-general  of  New  Spain.  But  the  fatigue  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  anxiety  which  he  had  undergone,  was  too 
much  for  his  old  age,  and  he  died  fhortly  after  his  return 
in  1569.  Gen.  Biog. 

OLASGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar : 
thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Patna.  Lat.  25.5.  N.  Ion.  85. 
20.  E. 

O'LASH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sivas :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Sivas. 

OLAV'IDES  (Count),  was  born  in  Spanifli  America, 
but  had  his  education  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  fecretary 
to  the  count  d’Aranda,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
embaffy  to  France.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  Charles  III. 
created  him  count,  and  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 

fuperinteridant 
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fuperintendant  of  Seville.  He  undertook  the  great  work 
of  fertilizing  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  Black  Mountain,  a 
completely  defert  region.  By  his  perfevennee,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  colonies  of  Germans  which  he  carried  thi¬ 
ther,  it  aflumed  a  new  face.  Notwithftanding  the  benefits 
which  he  had  thus  rendered  his  country,  he  fell  into  dif- 
grace,  and  was  fent  to  prifon,  from  whence  he  effected 
his  efcape  to  Venice,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
five.  A  work  entitled  El  Evarigelio  en  Triumf,  or  The 
Triumph  of  the  Gofpel,  in  4  vols.  4to.  is  attributed  to 
him. 

O'LAUS  MAG'NUS.  See  Magnus,  vol.  xiv. 

O'LAX,/  [Gr.  afurrow.]  In  botany,  agenusoftheclafs 
triandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  fapotas,  Jujf. 
Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  con¬ 
cave,  very  Ihort,  quite  entire,  (trifid  with  blunt  teeth, 
Gartner.)  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  border 
trifid,  blunt ;  the  third  fegment  deeper.  Nectaries  four, 
round,  petioted,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  from  ereCt-con- 
verging,  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Stamina:  filaments 
three,  awl-fhaped,  alternate  with  the  nectaries,  and  an- 
therse  Ample.  Piltillum  :  germ  fuperior,  roundifh  :  ftyle 
filiform,  longer  than  the  ftamens,  caducous.  Stigma  ca¬ 
pitate.  Pericarpium  :  berry  fiefhy,  three-celled,  half  co¬ 
vered  with  the  permanent  calyx  and  corolla.  Seeds  fix 
or  eight  in  each  cell,  final],  oblong,  pale,  with  a  nave 
in  the  middle  of  the  inner  fide. — EJJhitial  Character. 
Calyx  entire;  corolla  funnel-form,  trifid;  neCtaries 
four ;  berry  three-celled,  many-feeded.  There  are  fix 
fpecies. 

1.  Olax  Zeylanica,  or  Ceylon  olax  :  leaves  ovate,  point¬ 
ed,  grooved.  This,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  a  tree,  with 
flaccid  branches,  wrinkled  like  thofe  of  Vifcum,  or  mif- 
felto,  alternate.  Leaves  ovate,  finooth,  veinlefs,  alter¬ 
nate,  quite  entire,  petioled  ;  peduncles  very  fhort,  fome- 
what  branched,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Vahl  ob- 
fierves,  that  the  branches  are  angular  with  flexuofe  decur¬ 
rent  lines,  finooth,  covered  with  a  yellowifh-green  bark, 
very  finely  wrinkled  acrofs.  -Leaves  two  inches  long, 
ovate-lanceolate,  very  finooth  and  even,  with  a  groove 
or  furrow,  along  the  middle  above,  (whence  the  name 
oj\a.^,)  very  finely  nerved,  fcarcely  veined,  blunt. 

2.  Olax  fcandens,  or  climbing  olax*:  leaves  elliptical, 
obtufe  ;  downy  beneath;  calyx  minutely  fringed.  Na¬ 
tive  of  forefts  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  flowering  all 
the  year  round.  Trunk  inclining,  often  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thigh.  Branches  long,  climbing,  or  trailing,  round 
and  downy  when  young.  Leaves  about  the  fize  of  the 
laft,  but  elliptical,  two-ranked,  foft  and  downy  beneath, 
becoming  finooth  by  age.  Flowers  in  fliort  axillary  cluf- 
ters,  whitilh,  fmall.  Fruit  yellow,  pulpy,  inverted  with 
the  enlarged,  coloured,  but  fcarcely-pulpy,  calyx.  See 
the  annexed  Engraving. 

3.  Olax  pfittacorum  :  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  very 
finooth  ;  branches  round.  Gathered  by  Commerfon  in 
the  Ille  of  Bourbon,  and  by  Koenig  in  Ceylon.  A  bufhy 
tree,  with  round,  finooth,  rather-zigzag,  branches.  Leaves 
on  very  fliort  ftalks,  finooth  and  even,  rather  coriaceous, 
nearly  two  inches  long.  Flowers  larger  than  in  either  of 
the  foregoing.  Vahl  deferibes  five  petals,  one  of  which 
is-  unconnected  with  the  reft.  The  drupe  is  the  fize  of  a 
currant,  partly  covered  by  the  apparently-flelhy  calyx,  not 
unlike  the  fruit  of  the  yew,  at  leaft  in  fliape. 

4.  Olax  phyllanfhi  :  leaves  elliptical,  emarginale  :  ftalks 

fingle-flowered.  Native  of  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Hol¬ 
land.  A  fhrub  about  fix  feet  high,  with  numerous  round 
branches.  Leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  broad 
elliptical  figure,  with  a  notch  at  the  finooth. 

Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  Ample  ftalks,  fhorter  than 
the  leaves  ;  fotwe  male,  others  female,  with  a  few  united 
ones,  all  on  the  lame  plant. 

5.  Olax  ftrifia:  leaves  oblong-linear,  with  a  fmall  point; 
ftalks  fingle-flowered.  Found  near  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales. 
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6.  Olax  aphylla:  leaves  none;  fpikes  polygamous. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Hol¬ 
land. 

OLAYOO'N,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tntchinopoly. 

OL'BA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Cilicia  Trachea,  or  Mountainous  Cilicia,  at  a  certain  dif- 
tance  from  the  fea,  in  the  country  called  Ketida,  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Kennati,  who  were  fubjeCt  to  the  fovereigns 
of  Olba.  Some  medals  of  this  ancient  place  inform  us 
that  Olba  had  the  title  of  Ufa.,  or  facred  ;  and  that  Pole- 
mon,  one  of  the  fbvereigns  of  Olba,  took  the  name  of 
Marc  Antony,  in  honour  of  this  Roman.  It  was  in  the 
year  of  Rome  713  that  Aba  received  from  Antony  the 
principality  of  Olba,  an  epocha  at  which  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  fojourned  in  Cilicia.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
head  of  Auguftus  was  found  on  fome  medals  of  Olba. 
The  territory  of  Olba  Items  to  have  been  both  extenfive 
and  fertile;  it  was  watered  by  many  rtreams,  and  pro¬ 
duced  plenty  of  vines  and  fruit-trees.  Under  the  lower 
empire,  Olba  comprehended  the  province  of  Ifauria,  and 
became  an  epifcopal  fee  ;  but,  from  the  time  of  Heraclius, 
it  belonged  10  the  diftriCt  of  Seleucia. 

OLBA'SA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Pifidia. — Alfo,  a  town 
of  Antiochan  Cappadocia. — The  name  was  alfo  affigned 
to  three  towns  in  Afia  Minor. 

OLBE'GO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  :  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Soria. 

OL'BERSDORF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  chief  town  of  a 
lordfhip,  in  the  principality  of  Jagerndorf :  ten  miles 
weft-fouth-weft  of  Leobfchutz,  and  feven  north-weft  of 
Jagerndorf.  Lat.  50.  i6.N.  Ion.  17.44.  E. 

OL'BERSLEBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Weimar  :  three  miles  weft  of  Buttftadt. 

OL'BIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Sarmatia,  at 
the  confluence  oftheHypanis  and  the  Boryfthenes,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  fea,  according  to  Pliny.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  called  Boryjlhenes,  and  Milctopolis,  becaufe 
peopled  by  a  Milefian  colony  ;  and  is  now  luppofed  to  be 
Oczakow. 

OLBROM',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow:  twenty-eight  miles  nortlf-north-weft  of  Cracow. 

OL'BY,-  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome:  nine  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Clermont. 

OL'CADES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  interior  of  Hither  Spain  ;  their  territory  was 
extenfive,  and  lay  to  the  fouth  of  the  Carpetani. 

OLCHIN'IUM,  or  Olcinium,  now  Dulcigno,  a  town 
of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic. 

OL'CON,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
which  runs  into  the  Munnow. 

O'LD,  adj.  [ealb,  alb,  ylb,  Sax.  from  ylban,  llban, 
to  grow  old.  See  Eld.]  Part  the  middle  part  of  life  ; 
not  young. — He  wooes  high  and  low',  young  and  old. 
ShakeJ'peare.  —  Wanton  as  girls,  as  old  wives  fabulous. 
Cowley. 

’Tis  greatly  wife  to  know,  before  we’re  told, 

The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  old.  '  Young. 
Decayed  by  time. — Thy  raiment  w'axed  not  old  upon  thee. 
Deut.  viii.  4. — Of  long  continuance;  begun  long  ago. — 
When  Gardiner  was  fent  over  as  ambaflador  into  France, 
with  great  pomp,  he  fpoke  to  an  old  acquaintance  of  his 
that  came  to  take  his  leave  of  him.  Camden's  Rem. — Not 
new. — Ye  ftiall  eat  of  the  old  ftore.  Levit.  xxvi.  10. — The' 
vine  bearetii  more'grapes  when  it  is  young;  but  grapes' 
that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old ;  for  that  the  juice  is 
better  concoCted.  Bacon  s  Nat.  Hijl. — Ancient;  not  mo¬ 
dern. —  The  Genoefe  are  cunning,  indultrious,  and 
inured  to  hardfhip  ;  which  was  the  character  of  the  old 
Ligurians.  Addifpn. — Of  any  lpecified  duration. — How 
old  art  thou  ?  Not  fo  young,  fir,  to  love  a  woman  for 
finging;  nor  fo  old,  to  doat  on  her  for  any  thing.  I  have 
years  on  my  back  forty-eight.  Shake/pcare's  K.  Lear. 
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Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  you  not. 

In  Ephefus  I  am  bat  two  hours  old ; 

As  ftrangeunto  your  town  as  to  your  talk.  Shakefpeare. 

Subfifting  before  fomething  elfe.— He  muft  live  in  danger 
of  his  houfe  falling  about  his  ears  ;  and  will  find  it 
cheaper  to  build  it  from  the  ground  in  a  new  form,  which 
may  not  be  fo  convenient  as  the  old.  Sivifl. 

Equal  fociety  with  them  to  bold, 

Thou  need’ll:  not  make  new  fongs,  but  fing  the  old. 

Cowley. 

Long  praftifed. — Then  faid  I  unto  her  that  was  old  in 
adulteries,  Will  they  now  commit  whoredoms  with  her? 
Ezeh.  xxiii.  43. — A  word  tofignify,  in  burlefque  language, 
more  than  enough.  Johnfon. — It  is  a  common  expreffion, 
in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  England,  for  great, 
without  burlefque  intention.  Todd. — I  Ihall  have  old 
laughing.  Trag.of  Soliman  and  Perfeda,  1599.— Here’s  a 
knocking,  indeed  ;  if  a  man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he 
ihould  have  old  turning  the  key.  ShaheJ’peare. 

Of  Old.  Long  ago  ;  from  ancient  times. — Thefe  things 
they  cancel,  as  having  been  inftituted  in  regard  of  occa- 
fions  peculiar  to  the  times  of  old,  and  as  being  now  fuper- 
fluous.  Hooker. 

A  land  there  is,  Hefperia  named  of  old, 

The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  are  bold  ; 

Now  called  Italia,  from  the  leader’s  name.  Dryden. 

In  days  of  old  there  liv’d  of  mighty  fame 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Thefeus  was  his  name.  Dryden. 

OLD  BUCK'ENHAM,  or  Buckenham  St.  An'drew’s, 
is  a  pleafant  and  extenfive  village  in  Norfolk,  17  miles 
from  Norwich,  and  93  from  London.  Though  fituated 
in  a  flat,  the  air  is  efteemed  to  be  very  healthy.  Here  is 
a  good  Englifh  fchool,  endowed  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  befides  fome  other  fmall  charities,  which  are 
annually  diftributed  among  the  molt  aged  and  infirm 
paupers.  The  church  is  a  neat  but  old  edifice,  with  fix 
bells;  and  the  officiating  curate,  who  is  elefted  by  the 
feoffees,  is  allowed  by  them  a  fixed  yearly  ftipend  for 
flowing  the  cure,  the  pariffi  being  tythe-free.  The  caftle, 
a  truly  venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  is  well  deferring  of 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  It  is  furrounded  by  a 
deep  moat,  and  a  prodigious  lofty  mound,  forming 
within  a  flpacious  amphitheatre  of  near  four  acres,  in  the 
middle  of  which  there  ftill  remains  part  of  the  gate-houfe 
and  the  dungeon,  which,  with  the  vail:  thicknefs  of  the 
few  remaining  walls,  fliow  it  to  have  been  formerly  a 
place  of  confiderable  flrength.  Here  are  alfo  fome  ruins 
of  an  abbey  and  chapel,  on  whole  fcite  feveral  modern 
buildings  are  now  erefted. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  in  the  pariffi  is  copyhold, 
fubjeft  to  arbitrary  fines  on  the  deceafe  or  alienation  of 
the  tenant.  The  manors  are  very  valuable,  and  extend 
into  the  adjoining  town  Attleburgh,  and  the  villages  of 
Great  Ellingham  and  Befthorpe.  There  is  only  one  inn 
in  the  pariffi,  the  White  Horfe.  The  neareft  poll  and 
market-town  is  Attleburgh,  about  three  miles  diftant. 
The  inhabitants  of  Old  Buckenham  amount  to  600. 

New  Buckenham,  called  Buckenham  St.  Martin’s,  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Old  Buckenham,  from  which  it  is 
diftant  about  two  miles  eaft;  and  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  and  erefted  into  a  diftinft  pariflt  by 
William  d’Albany,  who  built  a  very  ftately  and  hand- 
fame  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  This  town  con¬ 
tinued  to  fiourilh  for  fome  centuries,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  favoured  with  many  privileges,  fome  of  which  ftill 
remain,  (fee  Buckenham.,  vol.  iii.)  though  the  place  is 
greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  inhabitants 
are  exempt  from  fervingon  juries;  and  they  eleft  annually 
a  high  and  under  bailiff,  who  hold  a  court,  for  the  election 
of  conftables,  and  other  officers  of  the  town.  The  market 
has  of  late  years  been  difcontinued.  Here  are  kept  an¬ 
nually  two  fairs  for  cattle,  horfes,  hogs,  &c.  which  are 
much  frequented  ;  one  on  the  laft  Saturday  in  May,  and 
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the  other.on  the  aad  of  November,  St.  Martin’s  day.  The 
foil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  air  wholefome  and 
pleafant. 

O'LD-FASHIONF.D,  adj.  Formed  according  to  obfolete 
cuftom. — He  is  one  of  thofe  old-fajhioned  men  of  wit  and 
pleafure,  that  thews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  marriage. 
Addifon. 

OLD  FO'RD,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  two  miles  and 
three  quarters  eaft-north-eaft  from  London,  in  the  pariffi 
of  Stratford-le-Bow,  and  on  the  river  Lea,  over  which, 
in  this  place,  palled  a  Roman  military  way.  Here  is  an 
ancient  gateway,  ftill  entire,  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  royal  palace,  vulgarly  called  King  John’s  Palace. 
Here,.  in  ancient  times,  was  a  ford  over  the  river  Lea, 
in  which  Maud,  queen  of  Henry  I.  was  nearly  drowned. 
This  occafioned  the  building  of  Stratford-bridge  with 
ftone,  which  in  thofe  times  was  thought  fo  beautiful, 
as  to  be  called  Le  Beau,  and  fince  corrupted  into  Le  Bow. 

OLD  FORT  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Canada, 
in  the  river  of  St.  Laurence.  Lat.  51.  26.  N.  Ion.  58.  W. 

OLD  FORT  BA'Y,  a  bay  at  the  fouth  end  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Lucia. 

OLD  FORT  I'SLANDS,  a  duller  of  fmall  illands  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence.  Lat.  51.  20.  N.  Ion.  57  43.  W. 

OLD  H  AR'BOUR,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft:  of  Jamaica, 
weft  of  Port  Royal  ;  with  a  number  of  flioals  and  illands 
at  its  entrance. 

OLD  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Ro- 
naldlha,  one  of  the  Orkney  Illands.  Lat.  58.  37.  N.  Ion. 
2.  47.  W. 

OLD  HEAD  of  KINSA'LE,  a  cape  on  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork:  fix  miles  fouth 
of  Kinfale.  Lat.  51.37.  N.  Ion.  8.30.  W. 

OLD  KIRK'.  See  Kirk  Marown,  vol.  xi. 

OLD  MAN',  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa. 
Lat.  14.  40.  S. 

OLD  MAN’S  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Newfoundland:  eighty  miles  eaft  of  Cape  Ray. 

OLD  MAN’S  BE'ARD.  See  Clematis  and  Gero- 
pogon. 

OLD  MAN’S  CREE'K,  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Delaware. 

OLD  MAN’S  HEAD'.  See  Dianthus. 

OLD  MAN  of  the  MOU'NTAINS.  See  Assassins, 
vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

OLD  MAN’S  PORT,  lies  northward  of  Lima  river, 
in  Peru  :  eight  or  nine  miles  north  of  Cadavayllo  river. 

OLD  NABB',  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  coaft  of  York- 
Hi i re  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Whitby. 

OLD  PE'AK,  a  capeof  England,  on  the  coaft  of  York- 
fliire  :  nine  miles  north-north-weft  of  Scarborough. 

OLD  RO'AD,  a  town  and  harbour  in  the  ifland  of 
Antigua.  * 

OLD  ROAD  TOW'N,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Chriftopher,  in  a  bay  with  five  to  fifteen  fathoms  water 
near  the  ffiore  :  five  miles  weft  of  Baffe  Terre.  Lat.  17, 
25.  N.  Ion.  62.  48.  W. 

O'LD-SAID,  adj.  Long  fince  faid ;  reported  of  old: 
To  kirk  the  nar,  from  God  more  far, 

Has  been  an  old-faid  faw.  Spenfer's  Shep.  Cal. 

OLD  SA'RUM,  or  Old  Salisbury,  an  ancient 
borough,  in  the  pariffi  of  Stratford-under-the-Caftle, 
hundred  of  Underditch,  Wilts,  about  two  miles  from 
Saliffiury;  and  though,  as  Walker  flays,  it  once  covered 
the  fummit  of  a  high  fteep  hill,  is  now  reduced  to  part  of 
the  foundation  only  of  the  old  caftle,  containing  neither 
houfe  nor  inhabitant. 

The  city  of  Old  Sarum  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the 
Britons  :  but  by  whom  it  was  founded  is  not  known  ;  and 
indeed,  we  find  very  little  notice  refpefting  it  before  the 
year  968,  at  which  time  Edgar  convened  hither  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  (fays  Brompton,)  to  confiderhow  to  provide  for  the 
fafety  of  Northumberland  againll  the  Danifh  incuriions. 
It  was  certainly  a  place  of  importance  at  that  time,  and 
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after  it ;  for,  when  William  the  Conqueror  made  an  order, 
that  bifliops’  feesfhould  be  tranflated  from  obfcure  villages 
to  the  belt  cities. in  each  diocefe,  this  fee  was  removed 
from  Sherborne  to  Old  Sarum,  by  Herman,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  cathedral,  but  died  before  he  had  finilhed 
it.  Ofmond,  his  fucceffor,  was  fedulous  in  completing 
the  work,  and  in  procuring  a  learned  clergy,  and  a 
variety  of  books  ;  nay,  fo  fond  of  letters  was  he,  and  fo 
defirous  of  their  promotion,  that  Knighton  tells  us,  he 
did  not  difdain  to  tranfcribe  (printing  not  being  then 
invented)  many  volumes  with  his  own  hand,  and  after¬ 
wards  bound  and  illuminated  them.  According  to  Good¬ 
win,  he  dedicated  his  church,  aflifted  by  Walkelyn  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  and  John  of  Bath,  A.D.T092.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  remarks,  that  it  feemed  an  omen  of  its  ihort  duration, 
by  the  lteeple  being  the  next  day  deftroyed  by  lightning. 
Roger,  who  was  advanced  to  this  fee  in  1107,  raifed  Old 
Sarum  to  an  enviable  degree  of  ftrength  and  fplendour: 
the  buildings  (fays  Malmfbury,  a  contemporary  writer) 
were  fpacious,  their  appearance  beautiful,  and  the  expenfe 
very  great ;  he  particularly  adorned  the  church  of  Sarum, 
and  added  fo  many  decorations  to  it,  that  it  yielded  to 
none,  and  even  excelled  moll  religious  ilrudtures  in 
England. 

This  munificence  and  zeal  of  bifhop  Roger,  which,  in 
calmer  times,  would  have  procured  him  the  title  of 
benefactor,  had  now  a  contrary  effeCt  :  his  fortifying  and 
embellifhing  the  caftles  of  Sherborne,  Devizes,  and  Sarum, 
was  interpreted  by  king  Stephen  as  a  traitorous  proceed¬ 
ing,  as  forming  places  of  refuge  and  protection  to  the 
emprefs  Maud’s  party,  his  rival  in  the  throne.  On  this 
pretence,  the  king  feized  on  his  poffefiions  and  caftles, 
wherein  he  found  immenfe  riches ;  and  this  cruel  ufage 
haftened  the  bifhop’s  death,  which  happened  December 
the  4th,  1139.  Jealous  of  the  ambitious  defigns  of  the 
clergy,  and  refolved  to  curb  their  exorbitant  power, 
Stephen  deprived  them  of  their  places  of  ftrength,  and 
conferred  them  on  laymen,  in  whofe  allegiance  he  could 
more  fecurely  confide.  Sarum  he  bellowed  on  Patrick 
Devereux,  fon  to  Walter  earl  of  Rofmar  in  Normandy, 
1139,  immediately  on  the  deceafe  of  bilhop  Roger.  The 
king  was  alfo  defirous  of  prefenting  Philip,  his  chancellor, 
to  the  fee;  but  this  both  the  clergy  of  Sarum  and  the 
pope’s  legate  violently  oppofed  :  to  be  revenged  on  both, 
he  kept  the  bilhopric  unfilled  during  his  life:  his  fuc- 
ceft'or  Henry  II.  alfo  fuffered  it  to  remain  vacant  until 
five  years  before  his  deatli.  Petrus  Blefenfis,  who  was 
archdeacon  of  London  in  1160,  feemed  to  prophefy  the 
removal  of  the  cathedral  to  the  vale,  in  tbefe  words  : 

“  Old  Sarum  is  a  place  expofed  to  the  wind,  barren,  dry, 
and  folitary;  a  tower  is  there,  as  in  Siloam,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  have  for  a  long  time  been  enflaved.  The 
church  of  Sarum  is  a  captive  on  a  hill :  let  us  therefore, 
in  God’s  name,  go  down  into  the  level,  where  the  valleys 
will  yield  plenty  of  corn,  and  the  chainpain  fields  are  of 
rich  foil.”  This  was  fulfilled  in  about  iixty  years  after: 
the  earl  not  being  able  to  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  bilhop' 
a  rival  in  power,  frequent  contentions  enfued,  which  at 
length  ended  in  a  final  feparation  ;  a  bull  was  procured 
for  the  tranfiation  of  the  church,  wherein  the  fpecious 
reafon  of  inconvenience  was  afligned  for  this  removal, 
rather  than  the  real  caufe,  (A.  D.  1219.)  A  new  wooden 
chapel  was  begun  at  New  Sarum  in  honour  of  the  bleffed 
Virgin ;  and  in  a  ftiort  time  the  work  was  fo  far  advanced, 
that,  at  the  feall  of  Trinity,  (1225,)  the  bilhop  (Richard 
Poore)  celebrated  divine  lervice  in  it,  and  there  con- 
fecrated  a  cemetery.  From  this  time  (Ihys  Goodwin) 
Old  Sarum  dwindled  away  ;  and  nothing  remained  of  it 
when  he  wrote,  but  the  walls  of  the  caltle,  the  ruins  of 
which  are,  at  prefent,  very  inconfiderable  ;  but  for  a  full 
defcription  of  it,  as  it  fubfifted  in  the  time  of  king 
Stephen,  fee  the  article  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.  and 
Plate  XVII.  The  fubterraneous  paffage  there  mentioned 
to  have  been  lately  difcovered,  is  defcribed  and  figured  in 
’the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March  1795. 
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Roman  coins,  particularly  of  the  latter  emperors,  have 
at  different  times  been  dug-up  here,  many  of  which  are 
in  the  poffeflion  of  gentlemen  at  Salilbury.  From  hence 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  thole  emperors  redded 
near  this  place,  as  leveral  of  them  (according  to  the 
hiftorians  of  that  age)  were  in  this  illand,  and  no  doubt 
viiited  this  ancient  caftle,  which  at  that  period  maintained 
a  Roman  garrifon  ;  and  Johannes  Sarifburienfis  informs 
us,  that  the  emperor  Severus  kept  his  court  here. 

This  borough  returned  members  to  parliament  23d 
Edward  I.  and  then  intermitted  till  34th  Edward  III. 
fince  when  it  has  conftantly  returned.  By  the  return 
ill  Henry  V.  it  appears  that  its  reprefentatives  were,  with 
thofe  of  other  boroughs,  eleCted  at  the  county-court. 
We  have  already  faid  that  the  place  contains  neither 
houfe  nor  inhabitant :  it  ftill,  however,  retains  its  power 
of  fending  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  eleCted 
by  the  proprietors  of  certain  adjacent  lands.  The  election 
is  ufually  holden  in  a  temporary  houle  ereCted  under  a 
large  tree,  which  may  be  obferved  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
caftle,  near  the  village  of  Stratford.  There  is  alfo  a  houle 
near  the  ruins,  adjoining  the  high  road,  fuppoled  by 
fome  to  have  belonged  originally  to  Old  Sarum  ;  but,  as 
it  has  no  femblance  of  antiquity,  either  within  or  with¬ 
out,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was  built  not  very 
long  fince,  and  probably  for  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is 
now  ufed,  the  entertainment  of  travellers  who  vifit  thefe 
curious  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  great  earl  of  Chatham  called  thefe  boroughs  “  the 
excrefcences,  the  rotten  part,  of  the  conftitution,  which 
muft  be  amputated, to  fave  the  body  from  a  mortification.” 
Yet,  we  have  feen  (vol.  ii.  p.  94.)  that  this  excrescence  was 
an  heir-loom  in  his  lordlhip’s  family,  and  defcended  to 
his  relation,  the  late  lord  Camelford.  That  nobleman 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1804;  but,  before  his  death,  he 
fold  his  property  here  to  the  earl  of  Caledon,  who  nomi¬ 
nates  feven  voters  (^called  burgage-holders)  for  the 
election-day  ;  and  they  choofe  two  members,  who  are 
returned  by  a  bailiff,  alfo  nominated  for  the  purpofe.  The 
prefent  members  are,  J.  Alexander,  efq.  his  lordfhip’s 
coulin,  and  A.  J.  Crawfurd,  efq.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory, 
vol.  iv.  Oldfield's  Representative  Rifi.  vol.  v. 

OLD  STRAT'FORD.  SeeSTONEY  Stratford. 

OLD  SWIN'FORD,  a  village  in  Worcefterfhire,  near 
Kidderminfter,  and  only  two  miles  eaft  of  Stourbridge. 
In  this  parifti  is  an  hofpital  founded  in  1670  by  the  truly- 
benevolent  Thomas  Foley,  efq.  anceftor  of  the  prefent 
lord,  and  endowed  with  an  eftate,  at  that  time  worth  fix 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding, 
clothing,  educating,  and  placing  out  apprentice,  fixty 
poor  boys,  fix  of  whom  are  always  choien  from  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Kidderminfter. 

OLD  TOW'N,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New-York,  on 
Staten  Ifland  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  New-York. 

OLD  TOW'N,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia:  lixfeen 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Louifville. 

OLD  TOW'N,  a  town  of  Maryland,  on  the  Potomack  : 
fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cumberland,  and  142  north- 
weft  of  Baltimore. 

OLD  TOW'N,  a  town  of  North-Carolina,  near  Brunf- 
wick. 

OLD  TOW'N,  an  Indian  town,  on  one  of  the.  iflands 
in  Penobfcot  river;  one  mile  below  the  town  is  a  cataraCt, 
called  Old-Town  Falls. 

OLD  TOWN  CREE'K,  a  river  of  North-Carolina,. 
which  runs  into  Cape  Fear  River  in  lat.  34.  8.  N.  Ion.  78. 
9  .  W, 

O'LD-WIFE,  J\  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  olrl 
prating  woman. —  Refufe  profane  and  old-wives'  fables. 
1  Tint.  iv.  7. — Countrymen  lighten  their  toiling,  old-wives 
their  fpinning,  mariners  their  labours,  foldiers  their  dan¬ 
gers,  by  their  leveral  mufical  harmonies.  Father hy's  Ath  — 
She  did  gallop  at  an  old-wife's  rate.  Fan/hnw's  Poems,  567 6, 

O'LD  WIFE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Balistes  vetula 
and  Labrus  tinea. 
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O'LD  WOMAN’S  I'SLAND,  a  narrow  flip  of  land, 
about  two  miles  long,  feparated  from  Bombay  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which,  however,  is  paffable  at 
low-water.  It  terminates  at  one  extremity  in  a  fmall 
eminence,  on  which  a  look-out  houfe  is  kept  for  veffels. 
Near  the  middle  are  three  tombs,  kept  conftantly  white, 
as  land-marks  into  the  harbour.  From  the  end  of  the 
ifland  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  fhoots  forth,  which  are 
not  very  eafily  cleared.  It  produces  only  pafture  for  a 
few  cattle. 

O'LDBURY,  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  one  mile  from 
Hen  ley- in- Arden,  and  fix  from  Warwick.  The  Romans 
are  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  fort  here,  which  contained  feven 
acres,  enclofed  with  high  ramparts.  Several  flints  have 
been  ploughed-up  here,  curioufly  ground  in  the  form  of 
a  pole-axe,  thought  to  be  inftruments  of  war,  brought 
hither  by  the  Britons  before  the  invention  of  other  arms, 
becaufe  there  are  no  flints  found  within  forty  miles  of  it. 
'Wilkes's  Britijh  Dire&onj,  vol.  v. 

O'LDBURY,  a  hamlet  in  the  parifh  of  Thornbury, 
Gloucefterfhire.  It  ftretches  along  the  (bore  of  the  Severn, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Roman  ftation  called  Trajedus: 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here.  Part  of  the 
entrenchments,  with  high  banks,  forming  two  fides  of  a 
fq'uare,  (fill  remain  pretty  perfect,  though  the  other  parts 
are  levelled.  England's  Gaz. 

O'LDCASTLE,  a  fmall  poft-town  of  the  county  of 
Meath,  Ireland  :  forty-one  miles  north-weft  from  Dublin. 

O'LDCASTLE  (Sir  John).  See  the  article  England, 
vol.  vi.  p.  608,  9. 

OLDE,  or  Hold,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Munfter:  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Munfter. 

O'LDEN,  adj.  [from  old;  perhaps  the  Saxon  plural.] 
Ancient.  Not  now  in  life. 

Blood  hath  been  fhed  ere  now,  i’th’  olden  time, 

Ere  human  ftatute  purg’d  the  gen’ral  weal.  S/iakeJpeare. 

O'LDEN,  a  tow  n  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Bergen  : 
ninety-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bergen. 

O'LDENBROECK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Elbe  at  its  mouth  : 
twenty-feven  miles  north-weft  of  Stade.  Lat.  53.  52.  N. 
Ion.  8.  39.  E. 

O'LDENBURG,  a  county  of  Germany,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  lordlhip  of  Jever,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
.county  of  Delmenhorft  and  the  Wefer,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  and  on  the  weft  by  Eaft  Friefland. 
It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Denmark;  and  meafures  forty 
miles  in  "length,  and  rather  more  than  thirty  in  breadth. 
The  foil  is  in  general  fertile,  producing  in  particular  ex¬ 
cellent  pafturage,  and  a  good  breed  of  horned-cattle  and 
horfes.  In  it,  however,  is  much  moor-land  ;  but  on  this 
good  turf  is  dug,  which  is  ufed  for  burning.  Againft 
inundations  this  county  is  fecured  by  large  and  expenlive’ 
dikes  and  dams.  At  Varal  and  other  places  amber  has 
been  found.  On  account  of  Oldenburg,  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  poflefled  both  of  feat  and  voice,  as  well  in 
the  Weftphalian  college  of  the  counts  of  the  empire,  as 
alfo  at  the  diets  of  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

O'LDENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  Hunte.  The  town  is 
regularly  fortified,  and  contains  two  churches.  .The  ci¬ 
tadel  was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  is  the  refidence  of  a  governor;  it  obtained  mu¬ 
nicipal  rights  in  the  year  134.5.  It  is  thirty-nine  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Emden.  Lat.  53.  7.  N.  Ion.  8. 15.  E. 

O'LDENBURG,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Paderborn,  with  a  fortified  caftle.:  fixteen  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Paderborn. 

O'LDENBURG.  See  Alteneurg,  vol.  i.  It  is  fet¬ 
tled  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  June  1815,  Art.  34..  that 
the  duke  of  Holftein-Oldenburg  is  to  affume  the  title  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

O'LDENBURG  (Henry),  a  learned  German  gentle¬ 
man,  who  fometimes  wrote  his  name  Grueendql,  re- 
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verfing  the  letters,  was  defeended  from  the  counts  of  Ol¬ 
denburg  in  Weftphalia,  and  born  in  the  duchy  of  Bre¬ 
men  in  Lower  Saxony,  about  the  year  1626.  During  the 
time  of  the  long  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  he 
c.ame  to  England,  in  the  chafa&er  of  conful  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  at  London  ;  which  poft  he  continued  to  occupy 
under  the  admi,niftration  of  Cromwell.  Being  difcliarged 
from  that  employment,  he  accepted  of  the  office  of  tutor 
to  lord  Henry  O'Bryan,  a  young  Iriffi  nobleman,  whom 
he  attended  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1656,  he 
entered  himfelf  a  ftudent  of  that  univerfity,  chiefly  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  confulting  the  Bodleian 
library.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Cavendiffi  ;  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
John  Milton,  who  addrefted  to  him  four  of  the  letters  in 
his  “  Epiftolas  Familiares.”  While  he  redded  at  Oxford, 
he  alfo  became  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  fo- 
ciety  in  that  city  which  proved  the  origin  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and,  upon  the  eftablifhment  of  the  latter,  he 
was  eledted  one  of  its  members.  When  afterwards  the 
fociexy  found  it  necefl’ary  to  have  two  fecretaries,  Mr. 
Oldenburg  was  chofen  affiftant  to  Dr.  Wilkins  in  that  de¬ 
partment.  No  fooner  had  he  undertaken  this  office,  than 
lie  applied  himfelf  to  the  difeharge  of  its  duties  with  the 
utmoftzeal  and  affiduity,  and  publiffied  the  firft  number 
of  the  *'  Philofophical  Tranfadtions”  in  the  year  1664. 
That  the  publication  of  this  work  might  reflet  the 
greater  credit  on  the  fociety  and  himfelf,  he  eftabliffied  a 
correfpondence  with  more  than  feventy  perfons,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  upon  a  vaft  variety  of  fubjedts. 
In  order  to  lelfen  the  fatigue  of fuch  an  extenfive  literary 
commerce,  he  proceeded  on  the  molt  fimple  and  methodi¬ 
cal  plan.  He  never  read  a  letter  before  he  had  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  ready  toanfwerit  forthwith;  fo  that  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  his  letters  never  wearied  him,  nor  ever  lay 
heavy  upon  his  hands.  He  was  a  conftant  correfpondent 
of  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  and  tranflated  feveral  of  that  phi- 
lofopher’s  works  into  the  Latin  language.  In  the  year 
1675,  Mr.  Oldenburg  became  involved  in  a  difpute  with 
Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  who  complained  that  juftice  had  not 
been  done  to  him  in  the  Tranfadlions,  with  refpedt  to  the 
invention  of  the  fpiral  fpring  for  pocket-watches.  This 
conteft  was  carried  on  with  fome  wamth  on  both  fides  ; 
but  was  at  length  terminated  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Ol- 
denberg,  by  a  declaration  from  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  “  that  the  publiflierof  the  Tranfadtions  had  carried 
himfelf  faithfully  and  honeftlyin  themanaging  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  given  no  juft  caufe  for  fuch 
refledtions.”  Mr.  Oldenburgcontinued  topublilh  the  Phi¬ 
lofophical  Tranfadtions  to  N°  336,  in  the  year  1677  ;  after 
which  the  publication  was  dilcontinued,  till  it  was  re¬ 
fumed  by  his.  fuccelfor  in  the  fecretary’s  office,  Dr.  Nehe- 
miah  Grew.  Mr.  Oldenburg  died  at  his  houfe  at  Charl¬ 
ton,  between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  in  Kent,  in 
Auguft  1678,  when  he  was  about  fifty-tw’o  years  of  age. 
He  publiffied  Englilh  tranflations  of,  1.  The  Prodromus 
to  a  Dilfertation  concerning  Solids  naturally  contained 
within  Solids, &c.  by  Nicholas  Steno,  1671,  Svo.  2.  A  ge¬ 
nuine  Explication  of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  full  of 
fundry  new  Chriftian  Confiderations,  &c.  by  A.  B.  Piga- 
nius,  1671,  8vo.  3.  The  Life  of  the  Duchefs  of  Maza¬ 
rine,  8vo.  He  alfo  publiffied  numerous  tradts,  chiefly 
on  theological  and  political  fubjedts ;  in  which  he  princi¬ 
pally  aimed  at  reconciling  differences  between  religious 
parties,  and  promoting  peace.  Martin's  Biog.  Phil,  Pint- 
ton's  Math.  Did. 

O'LDENBURGER  (Philip-Andrew),  ajurift  and  po¬ 
litical  writer,  was  fettled  at  Geneva,  where  he  taught  law 
and  hiftorytwith  reputation.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1678. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  learned  works,  leve- 
•ral  of  which  he  publiffied  under  borrowed  names;  one  of 
thefe  was  Burgoldevjis,  which  was  partly  his  real  name 
re'verfed.  Some  of  the  principal  of  his  works  are,  1.  No- 
titia  Imperii,  five  Difcurfus  ad  Inftrumenta  Pads  Ofna- 
burgo-Monafterienfis,  1669,  4to.  This  contains  a  ufeful 
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lift  of  the  German  hiitorians  and  writers  on  public  law. 

2.  Limnasus  Enucleatus  ;  1670,  folio;  a  valuable  abridg¬ 
ment  of  that  writer’s  work  “  De  Jure  Imperii  Romano- 
G ermanici.”  3.  Thefaurus  Rerum-publicarum  totius  Or- 
bis;  4  vols.  8vo.  1675  ;  a  work  which,  though  imperfedf, 
is  ufeful,  particularly  for  the  knowledge  of  the  modern 
kingdoms.  4.  Traftatus  de  Rebus-publicis  turbidis  in 
tranquiljum  ftatuns  reducendis;  1677,  8vo.  Senebicr  Hijt. 
Lit.  de  Geneve. 

O'LDENDORF,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  county 
of  Schauenburg,  on  the  Wefer:  five  miles  ealt  of  Rinteln. 
Lat.  52  8.  N.  Ion.  9.  20.  E. 

O'LDENDORF,  or  Start  Oldendorf,  a  town  of 
Weftphalia,  in  the  principality  of  Calenberg :  twenty 
miles  north-north- weft  of  Gottingen,  and  thirty-three 
fouth  of  Hanover.  Lat.  51.47.  N.  Ion.  9.  41.  E. 

OLDENL AN'DIA,  J'  [fo  named  by  Plumier,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Hear.  Beruh.  Oldenland,  a  Dane,  who  collected 
plants  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1695.  They  came 
into  the  pofieffion  of  Burmann  ;  and  there  is  an  account  of 
them  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Amcenitates  Acad,  by 
Linnaeus.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ciafs  tetrandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  ftellatte,  (rubiacete,  Jnjf) 
Generic  charafilers— Calyx  :  perianthium  four-parted,  the 
parts  awl-ihaped,  fuperior,  permanent.  Corolla:  one-pe- 
talled  ;  tube  cylindrical,  clofed  by  a  beard  ;  border  four- 
parted,  acute,  fpreading,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Stamina:  filaments  four,  fimple,  within  the  tu.be;  antherse 
(mail.  Piftillum  :  germen  roundifii,  inferior;  ftyle  fim¬ 
ple,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  bifid,  obtule.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  capfule  twin,  roundifii,  two-celled,  opening 
between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  very 
linall.  According  to  Schreber,  this  genus  fcarcely  differs 
from  Hedyotis  ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  genera  might 
be  (pared.  There  is  a  difference  however  in  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  receptacle.— EJJenlial  Character.  Calyx  fat¬ 
tened  to  the  pericarpium,  with  four  free  awl-fnaped  teeth 
at  top  ;  corolla  one-petalled,  four-cleft;  capfule  inferior, 
two-celled;  receptacle  free,  fattened  to  the  partition  by 
the  bafe  only.  There  are  iixteen  fpecies. 

1.  Oldenlandia  verticillata,  or  whorled  oldenlandia  : 
flowers  in  whorls,  (efiile;  ftipules  briftle-bearing.  Stems 
about  a  foot  high,  fimple- jointed,  even,  round,  with  a 
groove  on  each  fide.  Leaves  oppofite,  fefiile,  narrow- 
lanceolate,  with  the  midrib  (cored,  acuminate,  rugged. 
Stipules  membranaceous,  divided  into  bridles,  as  in  Sper- 
macoce,  fome  of  which  are  capillary,  and  longer  than  the 
flowers.  Capfule  roundifii,  two-celied,  many-feeded,  con¬ 
nate,  with  the  four  acuminate  leaflets  of  the  calyx.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Amboyna  and  Jamaica,  on  open  hills. 

2.  Oldenlandia  repens,  or  creeping  oldenlandia  :  cap- 
fules  fefiile,  hifpid  ;  leaves  lanceolate.  Stem  ten  inches 
high,  herbaceous,  branched,  procumbent,  jointed,  creep¬ 
ing.  Flowers  white,  axillary,  folitary,  on  very  fliort  pe¬ 
duncles  ;  corolla  four-cleft,  bell-fiiaped.  Capfule  caly- 
cine,  two-celled,  many-feeded,  opening  irregularly.  Rum- 
phius’s  figure  reprefents  the  leaves  wide  and  rounded, 
whereas  they  appeared  to  Loureiro  to  be  narrow  and  acute. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  China  near  Canton. 

3.  Oldenlandia  Capenfis,  or  Cape  oldenlandia  :  flowers 
in  whorls,  peduncled  ;  leaves  linear.  This  refembles  the 
preceding  very  much  ;  but  the  capfule  is  fmooth.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Thun- 
berg. 

4.  Oldenlandia  uniflora,  one-flowered,  or  water,  olden¬ 
landia  :  peduncles  quite  fimple,  lateral  ;  fruits  rough¬ 
haired;  leaves  fubovate,  acute.  Native  of  Virginia  and 
Jamaica.  In  the  latter,  according  to  Browne,  it  is  found 
frequently  in  the  waters;  and  then  it  grows  of  a  length 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  ftream,  with  which  it 
yields  and  bends.  Both  leaves  and  (talks  are  then  of  a 
reddifh  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  found  upon  the  banks  ; 
and  then  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  a  creeper,  generally 
running,  more  oriels,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moif- 
ture. 
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5.  Oldenlandia  biflora,  or  two-flowered  oldenlandia  : 
peduncles  two-flowered,  longer  than  the  petiole;  leaves 
lanceolate.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Annual. 

6.  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  umbelled  oldenlandia,  or 
Eaft-India  madder:  umbels  naked,  lateral,  alternate; 
leaves  linear.  This  is  a  fmall  biennial,  rarely-triennial, 
plant.  Root  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  (lender,  with  few- 
lateral  fibres.  Stem,  in  the  cultivated  fort,  eredf,  round, 
jointed  below,  very  ramous,  fomewhat  fcabrous,  from  fix 
to  twelve  inches  high.  Branches  axillary,  the  under  op¬ 
pofite,  decullated,  fpreading  horizontally,  and  nearly  as 
long  as  the  Item  ;  above  alternate,  or  in  pairs  from  the 
axils.  In  the  wild  fort,  there  is  fcarcely  any  ftem,  but 
many  diffufe  (craggy  branches,  with  their  flower-bearing 
extremities  eredft.  Leaves  oppofite,  or  by  threes  or  fours, 
fefiile,  linear,  pointed,  fcabrous,  fpreading,  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  by  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
breadth.  In  the  axils  of  the  principal  leaves  are  generally 
fafcicies  of  fmaller  leaves.  Stipules  connecting,  ciliate. 
Flowers  terminating,  fmall,  white,  very  numerous  ;  the 
w'hole  forming  a  large  umbel,  compofed  of  linall  three- 
cleft  umbellets.  BraCles  minute,  awl-fhaped.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  growing  in  very  light  dry  fimdy  ground 
near  the  fea ;  flowering  during  the  latter  part  of  the  wet 
leafon  ;  and  the  feed  ripe  in  January.  It  is  much  culti¬ 
vated  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  where  its  roots  defeend 
to  a  great  depth  in  the  fand.  It  is  ufed  in  dying  red,  pur¬ 
ple,  a  deep  clear  brown,  orange,  and  to  paint  the  red 
figures  on  chintz;  of  all  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  has  given 
a  full  account ;  and  from  his  fplendid  work  tiie  annexed 
reprefen tation  is  copied. 

The  woody  part  of  the  chai/-root,  as  it  is  called,  is  white 
and  taftelefs  ;  it  is  the  bark  only  that  is  poftefied  of  the  co¬ 
louring  principle ;  when  frefli,  it  is  orange-coloured", 
tinges  the  fpittle  yellow,  and  leaves  a  flight  degree  of  acri¬ 
mony  on  the  point  of  the  tongue  for  fome  hours  after 
chewing ;  to  appearance  it  lofes  its  yeliow  colour  in  dry¬ 
ing,  but  (till  retains  the  above  property  on  being  chewed. 
It  impregnates  cold  water  or  fpirits  with  a  ftraw-colour  ; 
to  boiling  water  it  gives  a  brown iflt  porter-colour.  The 
watery  infufions  and  fpirituous  tinClures  are  changed  into 
a  bright  and  deep  red  by  alkaline  fubftances  ;  and  are  ren¬ 
dered  paler,  or  nearly  deltrcyed,  by  acids.  The  colour¬ 
ing  power  of  this  root  is  faid  to  improve  by  keeping  three 
or  four  years.  When  the  wild  fort  can  be  had  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  it  is  efteemed  one-third  or  one-fourth  ftronger,  and 
yields  a  better  colour;  and,  when  thefe  roots  can  be  had 
of  two  years  growth,  they  are  reckoned  ft i  1 1  better.  This 
plant  is  the  tjheri-vello  of  the  Telingas  ;  and  the  faya-ver, 
or  imburel,  of  the  Tamuls.  The  Telinga  phylicians  do 
not  give  any  part  of  the  plant  a  place  in  their  materia 
rnedica  ;  but  the  Malabar  phylicians  fay  that  the  roots 
cure  poifonous  bites,  colds,  and  cutaneous  diforders,  and 
warm  the  conftitution.  This  plant  has  been  introduced 
info  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

7.  Oldenlandia  hirfuta,  or  hairy  oldenlandia :  umbels 
axillary;  ftem  and  calyxes  hifpid;  leaves  ovate,  acute. 
Native  of  Java,  where  it  was  found  by  Thunberg. 

8.  Oldenlandia  corymbofa,  or  hyftop-leaved  oldenlan¬ 
dia:  peduncles  many-flowered  ;  leaves  linear-lancSolate. 
This  is  a  low  annual  plant,  feldom  above  three  or  four 
inches  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  fpread 
near  the  ground  ;  but,  according  to  Browne,  it  rifes  ge¬ 
nerally  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fourteen  inches.  It  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica ;  introduced,  before  1 739,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar. 

9.  Oldenlandia  paniculata,  or  panicled  oldenlandia : 
peduncles  panicled,  terminating;  leaves  oval-lanceolate; 
Stem  almoft  upright,  fix  inches  high.  Flowers  purple, 
on  a  long  common  peduncle.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

10.  Oldenlandia  pentandria,  or  five-ftamened  oldenlan¬ 
dia  :  flowers  five-ftamened,  one-ftyled;  leaves  linear;  pe¬ 
duncles  two-flowered.  This  re(embles  O.  biflora,  but  is 
larger,  and  half  a  foot  high.  Koenig  fent  it  from  Tran- 
quebar. 
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11.  Oldenlandia  digynia,  or  two-ftyled  oldenlandia : 
flowers  five-ftamened,  two-ftyled,  feffile ;  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late.  The  appearance  of  this  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Oldenlandias.  Koenig  fent  this  alfo  from  Tranquebar. 

12.  Oldenlandia  trinervia,  or  three-nerved  oldenlandia: 
Hem  decumbent  ;  leaves  ovate,  three-nerved  ;  flowers  in 
whorls,  axillary:  capfules  hifpid.  Sent  from  the  Eall 
Indies  by  Koenig. 

13.  Oldenlandia  foetida,  or  (linking  oldenlandia :  um¬ 
bel  terminating,  trichotomous  ;  leaves  l'patulate.  14. 
Oldenlandia  debilis,  or  weak  oldenlandia:  umbels  axil¬ 
lary,  peduncled,  few-flowered  ;  leaves  ovate,  feflile.  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  ifland  of  Tongataboo  in  the  South  Seas. 

15.  Oldenlandia  tentifolia,  or  fine-leaved  oldenlandia  : 
pedunclesaxillary,  (blit, ary,  one-flowered;  leaves  linear- 
fubulate.  Native  of  the  Eall  Indies;  and  of  the  ifland  of 
Tanna  in  the  South  Seas. 

16.  Oldenlandia  Zanguebarias,  or  African  oldenlandia: 
peduncles  few-flowered  ;  corollas  fal ver-lhaped  ;  leaves  li¬ 
near.  Stem  herbaceous,  eight  inches  high.  Native  of 
the  eaftern  coafl  of  Africa. 

Loureiro  remarks,  that  he  never  flaw  a  flower  of  Ol¬ 
denlandia  with  four  petals^  Other  little  differences  that 
occur,  are  perhaps  (in  his  opinion)  fcarcely  fufficieht  to 
feparate  this  genus  from  Hedyotis. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  early  in  the 
fpring  on  a  hot-bed  ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
tranlplant  them  to  another  hot-bed,  or  into  fmall  pots 
lunged  into  the  bark-bed.  Water  and  (hade  them  until 
they  hhve  taken  root;  then  give  them  free  air  in  warm 
weather,  and  frequently  refrefh  them  with  water.  Some 
feeds  will  ripen  in  July;  gather  them  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  become  ripe,  for  there  will  be  frefli  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  until  autumn.  Or,  if  the  feeds  be  permitted  to 
fcatter  in  the  pots,  the  plants  will  Coop  appear,  and  will 
live  through  the  winter  in  the  (love,  and  flower  early  the 
following  fpring.  See  Hedyotis  and  Isnardia. 

O'LDENSTADT,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Luneburg  Zelle  :  one  mile  north-eaft  of  Ultzen, 
and  twenty  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Luneburg. 

O'LDENSWORT,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwick  : 
five  miles  weft- Couth- weft  of  Frederickftadt. 

O'LDENZEEL,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department 
of  Overiffel,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Tvvente.  Some 
authors  pretend  that  the  ancient  Salii  originally  were  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  on  account  of  its  name  Olden- 
y.eel,  Oldefalia,  or  Sa! in  Veins;  and  produce,  as  a  farther 
teftimony,  Sallant,  or  Zailant,  the  neighbouring  country 
or  diltribf,  and  which  they  underftand  to  mean  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Saliens  or  Salii.  It  is  forty  miles  north-well  of 
Munfter,  and  forty-five  north-eaft  of  Arnheim.  Lat.  52. 
24.  N.  Ion.  6.  45.  E. 

O'LDESLOHE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ;  this 
town  fuffered  fo  much  by  war  and  fire  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  it  has  never  recovered.  Here  are  fome  fa-lt- 
works.  It  is  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Lubeck,  and  twenty- 
three  north-eaft  of  Hamburg.  Lat.  53.  50.  N.  Ion.  10.  27.  E. 

O'LDERSUM,  a  town  of  Eaft'-Friefland :  fix  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Emden. 

O'LDFIELD,  a  town  of  North-Carolina :  five  miles 
fouth  of  Tarburg. 

O'LDFIELD  (Anne),  a  celebrated  Engl.ifli  aflrefs,  was 
liorn  in  Pall  Mall,  London,  in  the  year  1683a  Her  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  guards.  In  1699  (lie  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Rich  by  fir  John  Vanburgh  ;  but  (became  forward  very 
(lowly  on  the  ftage,  on  account  of  her  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
dence,  and  was  very  little  noticed,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Cibber,  till  about  the  year  1703,  when  (lie  began  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  parts  of  Mrs.  Verbruggen.  “  The  firft  (billing 
proof  of  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  merit,”  fays  Thomas  Davies, 
“  was  produced  in  the  Carelefs  Hufband,  (1704.)  Little 
known  before,  (lie  was  barely  fuffered.  Her  Lady  Betty 
Modifli  at  once  difcovered  accomplifliments  to  which  the 
public  were  ftrangers.” 

Mrs.  Oldfield  was,  in  perfon,  tall,  genteel,  and  well- 
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fhaped;  her  countenance  pleafing  and  exprefllve,  enlivened 
with  large  fpeaking  eyes,  which,  in  (ome  particular  comic 
fituations,  (he  kept  half  (hut,  efpecially  when  (he  intended 
to  give  effect  to  fome  brilliant  orgay  thought.  In  fpright- 
linefs  of  air,  and  elegance  of  manner,  (he  excelled  all  ac- 
treffies  ;  and  was  greatly  fuperior  in  the  clear,  lonorous, 
and  harmonious,  tones  of  her  voice.  By  being  a  welcome 
and  conftant  vifitor  to  families  of  diftimftion,  Mrs.  Old¬ 
field  acquired  an  elegant  and  graceful  deportment  in  re- 
prefenting  women  of  high  rank.  She  expreffed  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Lady  Betty  Modifli  and  Lady  Townly  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fo  eafy,  natural,  and  flowing)  and  fo  like  to  her  com¬ 
mon  converfation,  that  they  appeared  to  be  her  own  ge¬ 
nuine  conception.  Lady  Townly  has  been  univerfally 
(aid  to  be  her  ne  plus  ultra  in  acling.  She  Aided  fo  grace¬ 
fully  into  the  foibles,  and  difplayed  fo  humouroufly  the 
exceffies,  of  a  fine  woman,  too  fenfible  of  her  charms,  too 
confident  of  her  power,  and  led  away  by  her  paffion  for 
pleafure,  that  no  fucceeding  Lady  Townly  arrived  at  her 
many  diftinguifhed  excellencies  in  the  character.  To  gain 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  this  adlrefs’s  diftinguifhed 
faculties  of  pleafing,  the  reader  (liould  perufe  the  latter 
end  of  Cibber’s  preface  to  his  Provoked  Plufband,  and 
the  ninth  chapter  of  his  Apology.  Soon  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Provoked  Hufband,  the  managers  made  her 
a  prefent  of  fifty  guineas. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  lived  fucceffively  the  friend  and  miftrefs 
of  Arthur  Manwaring,  one  of  the  mod  accomplifbed  men 
of  his  age,  and  of  Gen.  Churchill.  She  had  a  foil  by  each 
of  thefe  gentlemen,  to  whom  (he  left  her  property.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  connexions  were  publicly  known,  (he 
was  invited  to  the  boufes  of  women  offafhion,  as  much 
diftinguifhed  for  unblemiflied  charailer  as  elevated  rank. 
The  royal  family  did  not  dildain  to  fee  Mrs.  Oldfield  at 
their  levees.  George  II.  and  queen  Caroline,  when  prince 
and  princefs  of  Wales,  often  condefcended  to  converfe 
with  her. 

Mrs.  Oldfield,  from  mere  motives  of  companion,  be¬ 
llowed  a  yearly  penfion  of  50I.  on  the  unfortunate  Savage, 
which  he  enjoyed  to  her  death.  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  ap¬ 
prove  Savage’s  not  celebrating  the  memory  of  his  bene- 
fadtrefs  in  a  poem.  But,  furely,  he  might  have  written 
verfes  on  his  patronefs  without  offence  to  decency  or  mo¬ 
rality.  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  generous  and  humane,  witty, 
well-bred,  and  univerfally  admired  and  beloved.  In  va¬ 
riety  of  profeffional  merit,  fhe  excelled  all  the  adlreffies  of 
her  time.  Thefe  are  topics  Mr.  Savage  might  have  in¬ 
filled  upon,  without  wounding  his  piety. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  died  061.  23,  1730;  and  was  buried 
(Gent.  Mag.  vol.  i.)  in  “  a  winding-fheet,  a  Bruffiels-lace 
head-drefs,  a  Holland-fiiift,  with  tucker  and  double  ruffles 
of  the  fame  lace,  and  a  pair  of  new  kid-gloves.”  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  (lie  was  meant,  by 
the  dying  coquet,  in  Pope’s  Epiltle  on  the  Chara6ters  of 
W omen  : 

Odious!  in  woollen  !  ’twould  a  faint  provoke! 

Were  the  lalt  words  which  poor  N  arc  ilia  (poke. 

No  !  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Bruffiels-lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  (hade  mylifelefs  face. 

One  would  not,  lure,  be  frightful  when  one’s  dead  ; 

And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red. 

The  Betty  here  mentioned  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  friend  and  confidante,  a  verv 
good  aftrefs  in  parts  of  decayed  widows,  nurfes,  and  old- 
maids  ;  but  who  had  retired  from  the  ftage  feveral  years. 
Davies's  Dramatic  MiJ'ccllanies,  vol.  iii.  Cibber's  Apology. 
Gent.  Mag.  for  1731  and  1753. 

O'LDFIELD  (T.  P.),  a  youth  of  mod  ’extraordinary 
genius;  died  at  the  Grotto  Houle,  Margate,  July  10, 
1804,  in  his  fixteenth  year.  At  the  age  of  five  years  and 
a  half  he  had  a  fcarlet  fever,  which  brought  on  him  a  pa- 
ralylis  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  debilitated  his  body 
for  the  reft  of  his  life;  but  his  mind  prefented  the  fineft 
difplay  of  human  perfection.  Whatever  he  read,  he  in- 
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ftantly  had  by  heart.  His  favourite  purfuits  were  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  philofophy,  aftronomy,  geography,  hiftory,  and 
painting  ;  in  all  of  which  he  had  made  a  great  proficiency. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Locke  and  Newton  ;  and  his 
retentive  faculties  were  To  ftrong,  that  he  never  forgot  a 
Angle  incident  with  which  he  had  been  once  acquainted. 
He  could  relate  every  circumftance  of  Grecian,  Roman, 
and  Englifh,  hiftory  ;  was  mailer  of  aftronomy,  and  had 
purfued  it  up  to  all  its  recent  difcoveries  ;  had  the  fineft 
tafte  for  drawing  and  painting,  and  would  frequently 
take  admirable  likeneffes  ofperfons  who  ftruck  him,  from 
memory.  He  wrote  a  hand  like  copper-plate;  and  at  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life  had  made  himlelf  mafter  of 
arithmetic.  He  was  never  known  to  be  out  of  temper; 
and,  though  he  fuffered  an  illnefs  of  ten  years,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  dropfy  and  btirfting  of  a  blood-vefi'el  upon 
the  lungs,  he  was  never  once  known  to  repine,  or  be  im¬ 
patient.  JonC.l'S  Biog. 

O'LDHAM,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Lancafter, 
fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Medlock,  fix  miles  from 
Manchefter.  The  ground,  upon  which  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town  is  built,  rifes  confiderably  above  the  fur¬ 
rounding  level,  and  has  confequently  the  advantage  of 
commanding  an  extenfive  profpeiil.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats  and  of  ftrong  fuftians.  Some  cot¬ 
ton-mills,  however,  have  been  eftablifhed  ;  and,  as  coals 
are  abundant,  the  machinery  is  ufually  putin  motion  by 
lteam.  The  market  of  Oldham  is  only  of  recent  conftitu- 
tion,  as  the  town  is  entirely  indebted  for  its  prefent  extent 
and  importance  to  its  proximity  to,  and  connexion  with, 
Manchefter,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  radiating  focus 
of  the  cotton-trade  of  this  country.  Oldham  is  a  paro¬ 
chial  chapelry,  fubordinate  to  Preftwich  ;  but  has  a  church 
and  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  eftablifhment,  betides  feve- 
rai  diffenting  meeting-houfes.  According  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  returns  of  1B11,  this  town  contains  2843  houfes, 
and  16,930  inhabitants,  being  an  increafe  of  4906  perfons 
lince  the  population-report  of  1801  was  taken.  Beauties  of 
Bug-land,  vol.  ix. 

O'LDHAM  (John),  an  F.nglifti  poet,  was  born  in  1653 
at  Shipton  in  Gloucefterlhire,  of  which  parifli  his  father 
was  minifter.  He  received  his  grammatical  education  at 
Tetbury-fchool  ;  and  in  1670  was  entered  at  Edmund’s 
Hall.  Oxford.  After  an  abode  of  four  years  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  lie  became  uflier  of  the  free-fehool  at  Croydon, 
which  poft  he  occupied  for  three  years.  The  popifli  plot, 
which  greatly  agitated  men’s  minds  at  rhat  period,  incited 
him  to  write  his  Four  Satires  againft  the  Jefuits ;  and  he 
feems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  impoftible  <0  be  too  bit¬ 
ter  againft  them.  Whilft  in  this  humble  fituation,  he 
was  furprifed  with  a  vifit  from  the  earls  of  Rochefter  and 
Dorfet,  fir  Charles  Sedley,  and  other  wits,  who  had  feen 
fome  of  his  performances  in  manufeript.  His  removal 
from  Croydon  foon  followed  ;  and  he  paffed  fome  time  at 
the  feat  of  fir  Edward  Thurland,  as  tutor  to  his  grandfons. 
Fie  afterwards  undertook  the  tuition  ofa Ton  of  fir  William 
Flicks;  and,  when  he  had  fitted  his  pupil  for  foreign 
travel,  declining  the  offer  of  accompanying  him,  he  went 
to  London,  in  order  to  cultivate  his  connexions  among 
the  poets  and  men  of  wit.  An  introduction  to  Dryden 
was  one  of  the  cor.fequences  of  his  refidence  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  but  a  more  fubftantial  advantage  was  his  acquifi- 
tion  of  the  patronage  of  William  earl  of  Kingfton.  That 
liberal  nobleman  took  him  to  his  featofHolme-Pierrepoint; 
where,  in  December  1683,  he  w>as  carried  off  by  thefmall- 
pox,  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty.  The  earl  ereCted  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  that  place, 
with  an  highly-encomiaftic  infeription. 

The  poems  of  Oldham  confift  of  fatires,  pindarics,  oc- 
cafional  copies  of  verfes,  and  a  great  many  tranflations 
from  the  cla  flics.  His  fame  was  chiefly  obtained  by  his 
fatires,  the  fpirited  and  indignant  vein  of  which  gave  him 
the  appellation  of  the  Englijh  Juvenal.  They  are  coarfe  in 
language,  and  harfli  in  verfification,  but  poflefs  much  vi- 
fcaur.pf  ftyle  and  vivacity  of  defeription.  A  paifage  de- 
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(bribing  the  fervitude  of  a  domeftic  chaplain  at  that  time, 
has  been  often  quoted.  In  his  other  compofiticns  he  dif- 
plays  learning  arid  imagination  ;  but  his  negleCi  of  polifli, 
and  his  want  of  elegance  and  harmony,  have  excluded 
his  works  from  the  modern  collections  of  approved  Eng- 
lifli  poetry.  If,  indeed,  Dryden’s  panegyrical  ftrains  could 
be  relied  on,  he  gave  a  promife  of  excellence  which  render* 
his  early  death  a  fubjeCt  of  deep  regret.  That  poet  thus 
begins  a  copy  of  verfes  on  the  death  of  Oldham  : 
Farewell,  too  little  and  too  lately  known, 

Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my  own  ; 

For  fure  our  fouls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Caft  in  the  fame  poetic  mould  with  mine. 

Of  the  poems  of  Oldham,  part  were  publifhed  by  him- 
felf,  and  the  reft  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  hi* 
“  Remains.”  An  edition  of  the  whole,  with  the  author’s 
life,  was  given  in  2  vols.  nmo.  1722.  Biog-.  Brit. 

O'LDISH,  adj.  Somewhat  old.  Sherwood. 

O'LDISLEBEN,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Weimar, 
on  a  hill  near  the  Unllrutt :  twenty-two  miles  north  of 
Weimar. 

O'LDISWORTH  (William),  a  political  and  mifcella- 
neous  writer  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne  and  king 
George  I.  He  was  one  of  the  original  authors  of  The 
Examiner,  publiilied  feveral  other  works,  and  died  in  1734. 
Jones's  Biog. 

O'LDMIXON  (John),  an  Englifli  hiftorian  and  poet, 
(diftinguifhed  in  the  Tatler  by  the’ name  of  “  the  Unborn 
Poet,”)  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family,  originally 
feated  at  Oldmixon,  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somerletftiire, 
and  born  in  1673.  He  was  a  violent  party-writer,  and  a 
very  fevereand  malevolent  critic.  In  the  former  light  he 
was  a  ftrong  opponent  of  the  Stuart  family,  whom  he 
has,  on  every  occafion,  as  much  as  poflible,  endeavoured  to 
blacken.  In  the  other  charabler,  he  was  perpetually  af- 
failing,  with  the  molt  apparent  tokens  of  envy  and  ill- 
nature,  his  feveral  contemporaries ;  particularly  Addifon, 
Eufden,  and  Pope.  The  laii  of  thefe,  however,  whom  he 
had  attacked  in  different  letters  which  he  wrote  in  The 
Flying  Poft,  and  repeatedly  reflected  on  in  his  prole  Effays 
on  Criticifm,  and  in  his  Art  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  writ¬ 
ten  in  imitation  of  Bouhours,  has  condemned  him  to  an 
immortality  of  infamy,  by ’giving  him  a  place  in  his  Dun- 
ciad,  with  fome  very  diltinguilhing  marks  of  eminence 
among  the  devotees  of  Dulnefs ;  for,  in  the  fecond  book 
of  that  levere  poem,  where  he  introduces  the  dunces  con¬ 
tending  for  the  prize  of  dulnefs,  by  diving  in  the  mud  of 
Fleet-ditch,  he  reprefents  our  author  as  mounting  the 
fides  of  a  lighter,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  a  more 
efficacious  plunge. 

Mr.  Oldmixon,  though  rigid  with  regard  to  others,  is 
far  from  unblameable  himlelf.  One  remarkable  inftance 
of  this  kind,  it  is  but  juftice  to  take  notice  of;  and  that 
is,  his  having  advanced  a  particular  fa£l,  to  charge  three 
eminent  perfons  with  interpolation  in  Lord  Clarendon’s 
Hiftory,  which  faft  wasdifproved  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  the 
only  furvivor  of  them  ;  and  the  pretended  interpolation, 
after  a  fpace  of  almoft  ninety  years,  produced  in  his  lord- 
Ihip’s  own  hand-writing;  and  yet  this  very  author  him¬ 
lelf,  when  employed  by  bifliop  Kennet  in  publilhing  the 
hiftorians  in  his  Collection,  has  made  no  fcruple  of  per¬ 
verting  Daniel’s  Chronicle  in  numberlefs  places.  He  was 
however,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities  • 
and,  exclufive  of  his  ftrong-biaffed  prejudice,  and  natural 
morolenefs  and  petulance,  far  from  a  bad  writer.  His 
party-writings  procured  him  a  place  in  the  revenue  at 
Bridgewater ;  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine,  in 
the  year  1742.  Befides  his  fugitive  temporary  pieces,  he 
wrote  A  Fliftory  of  the  Stuarts,  in  folio;  A  Critical  Hif¬ 
tory  of  England,  2  vols.  8vo.  a  volume  of  Poems,  lome 
dramatic  pieces,  &c.  Biog.  Drumutica. 

G'LDNESS,  J~.  Old  age;  antiquity;  not  newnefs  ;  qwo- 
lity  of  being  old. — We  flioukl  lerve  in  newnefs  of  fpirit 
not  in  oldnejs  of  the  letter.  Horn.  vii.  6. 
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O'LDNEY,  a  (mall  ifland  near  the  wefc  coaft  of  Scotland. 
Lat.  58.  n.  N.  Ion.  5.  2.W. 

O'LDYS  (William),  an  hi ftorical  writer,  was  the  natu¬ 
ral  fon  of  Dr.  Oldys,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  Having  lived  a  diffolute 
life,  and  expended  what  property  had  been  left  him,  he 
became  keeper  of  lord  Oxford’s  library,  of  which  he 
formed  the  catalogue  when  that  colle&ion  was  fold  by 
Ofborne.the  bookfeller.  He  was  alfo  employed  to  fuper- 
intend  the  publication  of  the  Harleian  Mifcellany.  The 
only  public  poft  he  ever  had  was  that  of  Norroy  king-at- 
artris.  He  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  feventy- four.  His 
principal  works  are,  The  Life  of  fir  Walter  Raleigh  ; 
fome  articles  in  the  General  Hiftorical  Di&ionary ;  thole 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica  figned  G;  the  Britiih  Libra¬ 
rian  ;  Introdudlion  to  Haywood’s  Britifli  Mufe  ;  and  the 
Life  of  Richard  Carew  the  antiquary. 

OLE'A,/!  [the  celebrated  eAkik  of  the  Greeks,  whofe 
value,  on  account  of  its  oil,  has  rendered  it  famous 
throughout  all  antiquity.  The  word  is  derived  from  A <?io;, 
linooth,  and  alludes  probably  to  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  the  oil  ;  for  there  is  no  remarkable  fmoothnefs  about 
the  plant,  except  indeed  the  upper  furface  of  its  leaves. 
OIca  is  commonly  put  for  the  tree  ;  Oliva  for  the  fruit ; 
and  Oleum  for  the  juice  of  the  fruit ;  but  this  is  not  con- 
Ifant.]  T  he  Olive-tree  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
diandria,  order  rnonogynia,  natural  order  of  fepiariae, 
(jafmineae,  Jeff)  Generic  characters  —  Calyx:  perian- 
thium  one- leafed,  tubular,  Tm all,  deciduous;  mouth 
four-toothed,  ereft.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-form  ; 
tube  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  border  four- 
parted,  flat ;  fegments  fubovate.  Stamina  :  filaments  two, 
oppofite,  awl-thaped,  fhort  ;  antherae  ereCt.  Piftillum  : 
germen  roundilh  ;  ftyle  fimple,  very  fhort;  ftigma  bifid, 
thickifh,  with  the  clefts  emarginate.  Pericarpium  :  drupe 
fubovate,  frnooth,  one-celled.  Seed  :  nut  ovate-oblong, 
wrinkled,  bilocular.- — EJfential  Character.  Corolla  four- 
cleft,  with  fubovate  fegments;  drupe  one-feeded.  There 
are  twelve  fpecies,  including  thole  lately  brought  from 
New  Holland.  See  Noteltea,  p.  250. 

1.  Olea  Europsea,  the  European  olive:  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  quite  entire;  racemes  axillary,  contracted. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  original  fpecies  of  Olea, 
which  has  been  held  in  all  ages  as  the  bounteous  gift  of 
Minerva  to  mankind.  It  has  always  been  confidered  as 
emblematical  of  peace  and  plenty;  indeed,  it  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  great  quantity  of  oil  which  it  produces 
in  fome  countries,  effeCtually  realifes  the  latter  of  thefe 
bleflings.  It  is  conjeCtured  that  the  olive  came  originally 
from  Alia,  being  cultivated  in  moft  parts  of  Paleftine,  and 
liavinggiven  a  name  to  the  celebrated  mount  near  Jeru- 
falem.  The  following  are  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies  : 

a..  O.  communis,  the  common  European  olive:  leaves 
lanceolate,  flat,  hoary  underneath.  The  w  ild  olive  grows 
naturally  in  woods,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy;  and  is  therefore  not  cultivated.  The  leaves  are 
much  fhorter  and  (lifter  than  thofe  of  the  cultivated  olive. 
The  branches  are  frequently  armed  with  thorns,  and  the 
fruit  is  fmall  and  of  no  value. 

(3.  O.  verrucofa,  the  warted  olive  :  leaves  lanceolate, 
flat,  villofe  underneath  ;  branches  warted.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Given  by  Thunberg  as  the  com¬ 
mon  European  olive,  of  which  it  is  a  variety. 

7.  O.  longifolia,  the  long-leaved  European  olive  :  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  flat,  filvery  underneath.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fouth  of  France  chiefly  cultivate  this,  from 
which  they  make  the  beft  oil,  a  great  branch  of  trade  in 
Provence  and  Languedoc  ;  the  young  fruit  is  alfo  the  moft 
efteemed  when  pickled. 

$■.  O.  latifolia,  the  broad-leaved  European  olive  :  leaves 
oblong,  flat,  hoary  underneath.  This  is  chiefly  cultivated 
in  Spain,  where  the  trees  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  than 
the  preceding  ;  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  not  fo 
white  on  their  under  fide.  'The  fruit  is  near  twice  the  fize 
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of  the  Provence  olive,  but  of  3  ftrong  rank  flavour;  and 
the  oil  is  too  ftrong  for  moft  Englifh  palates. 

e.  O.  ferruginea,  the  iron-coloured  European  olive  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  ferruginous  underneath. 

C  O.  obliqua,  the  twifted-leaved  European  olive :  leaves- 
oblong,  bent  obliquely,  pale  underneath. 

i).  O.  buxifolia,  the  box-leaved  European  olive  :  leaves 
oblong-oval;  branches  fpreading,  divaricating. 

The  olive  feldont  becomes  a  large  tree;  but  two  or 
three  Items  frequently  rife  from  the  lame  root,  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  thirty  feet  high,  putting  out  branches  almoft  their 
whole  length,  covered  with  a  grey  bark.  Leaves  Itiflf, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle,  gradually  diminilhing  to  both  ends,  of  a 
lively  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under. 
Handing  oppoiite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
axillary  bunches;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  lhort 
tubes,  fpreading  open  at  top.  The  fruit  is  of  an  oblong 
fpberoidal  form,  and  of  a  yellowilh -green  colour,  turning- 
black  when  ripe;  flefn  hardilh,  thick,  glaucous;  Iheil 
bony,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  above  at 
the  tip  marked  with  two'  oblong  lateral  callufes,'  the  reft: 
of  the  furface  very  obfeurely  wrinkled;  it  is  thick,  and 
is  divided  within  into  two  cells;  one  of  them  however  is 
very  frequently  obliterated,  one  only  being  fertile,  and 
that  lined  with  a  high ly-pol iflied  cartilaginous  cruft.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  filiform,  fp ringing" from  the  bottom  of  the  ceil, 
and  fattened  to  the  fide  of  it,  reaching  upwards  to  the 
feed,  and  inferted  a  little  be’-ow  the  tip  into  the  umbilical 
fear.  Seed  oblong,  roundifh,  acuminate  downwards,  pale- 
dun  or  draw-coloured. 

The  common  mode  of  making  oil  from  olives  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  is  to  ertifti  the  fruit  to  a  pafte  with  a 
perpendicular  mill-done;  running  round  a  trough.  This 
pafte  is  put  into  flat  round  bafkets,  made  of  ruffles,  piled 
one  upon  another  under  the  prels.  After  the  firft  preffure, 
Raiding  water  is  poured  into  each  baffler,  its  contents 
flitted  up,  and  the  operation  repeated  till  no  more  oil 
can  be  fkimmed  off  the  furface  of  the  tubs  beneath.  By 
this  method  the  oil  is  feluom  pure,  keeps  ill,  and  foon 
grows  rancid.  Another  procefs  is  recommended,  which 
is  performed  by  pounding  the  fruit  in  a  mortar.  A 
handful  of  the  crufhed  fubftance  is  thrown  into  along 
woollen  bag,  which  is  rubbed  very  hard  upon  a  (loping 
board,  and  then  wrung;  afterwards  hot  water  is  added, 
and  it  continues  to  be  prefled  as  long  as  a  drop  of  oil  can 
be  drawn  from  it.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  ori¬ 
ginal  mode  of  extraction  ;  and,  if  performed  by  a  fkiiful 
flout  workman,  to  be  much  more  effectual  than  the  com¬ 
mon  one.  See  the  article  Oil,  p.  436. 

Unripe  olives  pickled,  efpecially  the  Provence  and 
Lucca  forts,  are  to  many  perlons  extremely  grateful,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  excite  appetite  and  promote  digeftion. 
They  are  prepared  by  repeatedly  fteeping  them  in  water, 
to  which  fome  add  alkaline  Fait  or  quick-lime,  in  order 
to  fhorten  the  operation  ;  after  this  they  are  waffled,  and 
prelerved  in  a  pickle  of  common  fait  and  water,  to  which 
an  aromatic  is  fometimes  added.  But  the  principal  con- 
fumption  of  olives  is  in  the  preparation  of  common  falad- 
oil.  The  bed  is  of  a  bright  pale  amber-colour,  bland  to 
the  tafte,  and  without  any  finell.  It  becomes  rancid  by 
age,  efpecially  if  kept  in  a  warm  place.  It  congeals  by 
cold  at  38°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  but  does  not 
become  rancid  if  kept  in  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  All  the  mild  expreffed  oils  of 
vegetables  are  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  ;  a  preference 
however  is  generally  given  to  the  moft  fluid  ;  hence  the 
oils  of  olives  and  almonds  are  moft  commonly  directed 
for  internal  ufe  in  medicine.  Oil,  in  fome  fliape,  form* 
a  confiderable  part  of  our  food,  both  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  affords  much  nourifhment ;  but,  with  fome,  oily 
fubftances  do  not  unite  with  the  contents  of  the  llomach, 
efpecially  where  acids  abound. 

Oliye-oil  is  often  fophilticated  by  a  mixture  of  poppy- 
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oil,  which  renders  it  drying,  a  quality  which  the  ge¬ 
nuine  oil  does  not  pofTefs.  In  countries  that  produce 
it,  it  is  u fed  for  food,  as  butter  is  with  us;  that  of  the 
inferior  kinds  is  burnt  in  lamps,  or  employed  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  foaps,  which  are  of  a  finer  quality  than  thofe 
that  are  compofed  of  animal  oils.  The  belt  oil  is  made  in 
Provence;  but  that  which  we  receive  in  this  country  is 
Drought  from  Lucca  and  Florence.  It  is  imported  in  jars, 
half-jars,  and  balf-chefts,  which  are  wooden  packages  con¬ 
taining  fiafks. 

Olive-oil  is  ufed  in  medicine,  internally,  as  a  demulcent 
in  catarrh  and  other  pulmonary  affections,  diffufed  in 
water  by  means  of  mucilage;  and  it  is  alfo  given,  in  large 
quantities,  to  mitigate  the  aCtion  of  acricl/ubftances,  as 
fome  poifons,  taken  into  the  ftomach ;  and  in  cafes  of 
worms,  applied  externally,  it  is  a  very  ufeful  relaxant,  and, 
inftead  of  flopping  up  the  cutaneous  exhalants,  appears 
to  promote  the  excretion  of  fweat,  on  which  account  it  is 
beneficially  employed  in  friCtions  at  the  commencement  of 
the  plague.  The  body  is  ordered  to  be  very  brifkly  rubbed 
all  over  with  a  clean  fponge  dipped  in  warm  olive-oil ;  and 
the  operation  is  repeated  once  a-day  until  fymptoms  of 
recovery  appear.  Mr.  Jackfon  relates,  that  the  coolies, 
who  are  employed  in  the  oil-ftores  at  Tunis,  fmear  them- 
lelves  all  over  with  oil,  and  are  feldom  affiiCted  with  the 
plague,  when  it  rages  in  that  city.  An  experiment  has 
been  lately  made,  (1819,)  of  the  efficacy  of  oil  as  an  in¬ 
ternal  remedy  againft  the  plague  :  out  of  300  individuals, 
already  infefted,  who  reforted  to  this  Ample  remedy, 
only  12  died.  The  trial  was  made  at  the  inftance  of  M. 
Coiaco,  the  Fortuguefe  conful  at  Laracha  in  Morocco. 

It  appears,  by  the  Catalogue  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Oxford,  that  it  was  cultivated  there  in  1648.  Several 
olive-trees  were  planted  againft  a  warm  wall  at  Camden- 
hotife,  near  Kenfington,  which  fucceeded  very  well  till 
their  tops  advanced  above  the  wall  ;  after  which,  they 
were  generally  cut  down  to  the  top  of  the  wall  in  winter. 
Thebe  in  1719  produced  a  good  number  of  fruit,  which 
grew  fo  large  as  to  be  fit  for  pickling;  but  after  that  time 
their  fruit  feldom  grew  to  any  fize.  With  a  little  protec¬ 
tion  in  fevere  frolr,  the  olive-tree  may  be  maintained 
againft  a  wall,  in  the  latitude  of  London  ;  but  in  Devon- 
fl: ire  there  are  fome  of  thefe  trees  which  have  grown  in 
the  open  air  many  years,  and  are  feldom  injured  by  froft, 
but  the:  r'fu  turners  are  not  warm  enough  to  bring  the  fruit 
to  maturity. 

The  olive  was,  by  the  ancient  s,  confidered  as  a  maritime 
tree,  ar.d  they  fuppofed  it  would  not  thrive  at  any  diftance 
from  the  fea  ;  but,  by  experience,  we  find  it  will  fucceed 
very  well  in  any  country,  where  the  air  is  of  a  proper 
.temperature,  though  it  is  found  to  bear  the  fpray  of  the 
fea  better  than  molt  other  trees. 

The  varieties  of  this  tree  are  numerous,  as  in  molt  ve¬ 
getables  that  have  much  attracted  the  attention  of  man¬ 
kind.  Several  diftinCtions  from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
have  been  recited  in  the  enumeration  of  the  fpecies  ; 
others  are  taken  from  the  lhape,  fize,  and  colour,  of  the 
fruit.  Virgil  enumerafes  only  three  varieties — “  Orchites, 
et  radii,  et  amara  paufia  bacca.”  The  full  bears  a  final! 
round  fruit,  called  olivola  by  Crefalpinus,  and  alivqjlre  by 
Matthioius.  The  radius  is  a  long  olive,  fo  called  from  its 
fimilitucie  to  a  weaver’s  fnuttie.  The pavjia  is  called  bit¬ 
ter,  becaufe  it  was  gathered  unripe;’ and  then  it  lias  a 
very  auftere  tafte.  Cato  mentions  eight,  and  Columella 
ten,  varieties  of  olives,  among  which  thefe  three  of  Virgil 
are  enumerated.  Many  more  are  recited  by  Pliny  and 
other  authors.  It  is  remarkable  that  Matthiohis  informs 
us  there  were  only  three  forts  known  in  his  time  inTufcany. 

Some  of  the  varieties  noted  at  the  head  of  this  article 
might  rather  perhaps  be  confidered  as  fpecies,  fince  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  there  are  many  varieties  or  fub- 
varieties  (as  we  mult  now  call  them)  of  thefe.  Thus,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  they  chiefly  propagate  what  they  call  the  coi  tncau, 
the  ampoulan,  and  the  inoureau-,  in  Provence  they  have 
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thefmall  oblong,  the  oblong  dark-green,  the  fmall  roundifh 
white,  or  aglandan,  the  large  flelhy  or  royal,  the  large 
roundifh,  and  the  fmall  round  reddifh-black,  olive.  In 
Spain  they  have  feveral  varieties  of  their  large  fruit.  In 
Italy,  the  fmall  Lucca  olive  is  much  efteemed  ;  and  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  this 
tree  is  much  cultivated,  they  have,  1.  The  Salentine  olive, 
called  by  the  peafants  ogliarola.  1.  Faule,  which  bears  a 
fmall  olive, -kept  for  eating.  3.  Cellina,  J'curanefe,  or  cafcirt, 
yielding  lefs  oil  than  the  firft  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three;  but  the  tree  grows  to  a  greater  fize,  refills  weather 
better,  and  is  more  fruitful.  4.  A  wild  fort;  the  fruit  of 
which  grows  white  as  it  ripens  ;  the  ancients  fpeak  of 
fuch  a  fort ;  but  this  is  not  cultivated. 

■1.  Olea  Capenlis,  the  Cape  olive:  leaves  ovate,  quite 
entire;  racemes  panicle-fhaped,  divaricate.  Of  this  there 
are  two  varieties. 

on.  O.  coriacea,  the  leathery-leaved  :  leaves  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  rigid,  flat;  petioles  red. 

/3.  O.  undulata,  the  wave-leaved:  leaves  elliptical, 
waved  ;  petioles  green. 

The  Cape  olive  is  a  fmall  tree,  or  ratherlhrub,not  branch¬ 
ing  much.  Trunk  ftraight,  with  many  joints;  bark  fub- 
hirfute,  blackifh  brown,  with  alh-coloured  dots  ami  lines. 
Leaves  commonly  entire,  denfe,  and  rigid,  always  paler 
underneath,  with  oblique  fmooth  veins,  lefs  confpicuous 
underneath  than  above.  From  the  axils,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  the  flow’ers  come  out  in  the  racemes  in 
June  and  July;  fometimes  thinly  dilpofed,  but  fometimes 
lo  numerous  that  the  racemes  hang  down  ;  the  corolla  is 
white,  and  fmall.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cultivated  in  1731  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  Dillenius 
fpeaks  of  the  plant  at  Eltham  as  being,  then,  ten  or  eleven 
years  old. 

3.  Olea  Americana,  the  American  olive  :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate-elliptic  quite  entire,  racemes  narrowed,  all  the 
braCtes  permanent  connate  fmall.  Racemes  fhort,  axil¬ 
lary,  brachiate,  with  oppofite  pedicels.  Segments  of  the 
corolla  revolute.  Style  fo  fhort  as  to  be  fcarceiy  any. 
Stigma  bifid.  Drupe  globular,  even,  handfome.  Nut 
obovate,  fubftriated.  In  this  fpecies  there  are  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  with  the  hermaphrodites. 
Native  of  Carolina  and  Florida.  Cultivated  in  1758  by 
Mr.  Miller:  flowers  in  June. 

4.  Olea  cernua,  the  nodding-flowered  olive  :  leaves 
oblong  lanceolate  very  blunt,  racemes  axillary  Ample, 
flowers  drooping.  Flowers  twice  as  large  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  fort.  Native  of  Madagafcar,  where  it  was  found  by 
Thouin. 

5.  Olea  apetala,  the  apetalous  olive:  leaves  elliptic; 
flowers  in  racemes,  apetalous.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

6.  Olea  excelfa,  the  laurel-leaved  olive:  leaves  elliptic, 
acute  ;  braCtes  perfoliate,  the  lovvelt  cup-fhaped,  perma? 
nent;  the  upper  ones  leafy,  large,  deciduous.  Flowers 
twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  olive.  Native  of 
Madeira,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflon,  and 
introduced  in  1784. 

7.  Olea  fragrans,  the  fvveet-feented  olive,  or  quai-fa  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate;  peduncles  lateral,  aggregate, 
one-flowered.  This  is  a  large  tree.  Leaves  decufi'ated,  ob¬ 
long,  (harp,  a  little  bent  back  at  the  edge,  parallel- nerved, 
reticulated,  fmooth,  deep-green  above,  paler  underneath, 
fpreading,  frequent  on  the  branchlets,  a  finger’s  length. 
Flowers  aggregate,  in  umbels,  about  fix  or  eight  together. 
Calyx  very  fmall,  obfcurely  four-toothed,  whitifli,  iinooth  ; 
corolla  wheel-fliaped,  yellowilh  white. 

Loureiro,  taking  this  tree  to  be  of  a  different  genus 
from  the  olive,  named  it  Ofmanthus,  from  the  remarkable 
fweetnefs  of  the  flower.  He  never  could  find  any  fruit, 
and  fuppofed  the  flowers  to  be  always  abortive.  He  de- 
feribes  it  as  an  upright  (hrub,  about  leven  feet  in  height, 
with  afeending  branches,  fometimes  climbing.  Leaves 
curved  inwards,  fmooth,  oppofite,  on  fhort  petioles. 
Flowers  pale,  fmall,  on  fhort,  fubfaftigiate,  axillary,  and 
5  Z  terminating, 
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terminating,  racemes,  on  fnort  pedicels.  Filaments  flat. 
Antherae  lateral,  two  on  each  filament.  Styles  two,  thick, 
awl- (haped,  embracing  the  germen  with  their  dilated  bafe. 

Ofheck  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  ornamental  trees  in 
the  Chinefe  gardens.  He  fays  it  is  about  fix  yards  high  ; 
with  (mall,  white,  fweet-fcented,  flowers,  three  or  four  in 
one  involucre.  Native  of  Cochin-china,  China,  and  Japan. 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which 
to  the  eye  are  but  infignificant.  The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
and  of  Chleran  thus  inconfpicuus,  are  both  laid  to  be  added 
to  the  tea  in  China,  to  improve  its  flavour.  Some  have 
gone  fo  far  as  to  aflert  that  the  peculiar  flavour  of  tea  is 
altogether  owing  to  thefe  additions  ;  but  this  appears  to 
be  very  improbable.  Botanical  Mag.  No.  316. 

Species  from  New  Holland.  Note!  tea. 

8.  Olea  longifolia,  the  long-leaved  New-Holland  olive  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  reticulated  with  veins  on  both  Tides ; 
more  or  lefs  downy,  without  dots  beneath ;  fegmentsof  the 
calyx  unequal  ;  ftigma  divided.  Native  of  Port  Jackfon, 
New'  South  Wales,  from  whence  it  was  procured  for  Kew- 
garden,  by  fir  J.  Banks,  in  1790.  It  is  kept  in  the  green- 
houfe,  and  flowers  from  March  to  July.  The  ftem  is 
ihrubby,  with  numerous  round  branches?  downy  when 
young.  Leaves  oppofite,  rigid,  lanceolate,  entire,  often 
wavy,  tapering  at  each  end,  various  in  breadth,  from  three 
to  fix  inches  long,  veiny  ;  clothed  with  fine  loft  down, 
for  the  mod  part,  on  the  under  fide  ;  roughilh,  rarely 
downy,  above.  Clufters  axillary,  folitary,  fimple,  about 
an  inch  long  when  in  flower,  aftemards  much  more; 
fiometimes  crowded  about  the  ends  of  the  branches  with 
fewer  or  fmaller  leaves;  petals  yellowilh-white ;  fruit 
about  half-an  inch  long. 

9.  Olea  punftata,  the  dotted-leaved  New-Holland  olive : 
leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  bafe;  veiny  above; 
fmooth  and  very  thickly  dotted,  with  obfoletc  veins  be¬ 
neath.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of 
‘New-Holland. 

10.  Olea  ovata,  the  ovate  New-Holland  olive:  leaves 
ovate,  finooth,  without  dots  ;  fegments  of  the  calyx  equal ; 
ftigma  feflile,  undivided.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  near 
Port  Jackfon.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  above  one  broad,  entire,  acute  at  each  end,  coriaceous, 
fmooth,  the  tranfverfe  veins  raeft  yifible  beneath.  Cluf¬ 
ters  axillary,  of  but  few,  and  rather  large,  white  flowers  ; 
each  duller  about  an  inch  long,  or  equal  to  the  footftalks. 

it.  Olea  liguftrina,  the  privet-leaved  New-Holland 
olive  :  leaves  lanceolate,  narrow,  elongated,  (Talked,  very 
fmooth;  fimple  in  the  margin;  dotted  beneath;  veins 
obfolete  on  both  fides.  Native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
Sent  to  Kew  by  P.  G.  King,  efq.  in  1807.  It  is  kept  in 
the  green-houfe,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 

11.  Olea  microcarpa,  the  fmall-fruited  New-Holland 
olive:  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  elongated,  tapering  at  the 
bafe,  nearly  feflile,  very  fmooth  ;  (lightly  dotted  beneath  ; 
manifeftly  veiny  above.  Native  of  the  tropical  part  of 
New  Holland. 

13.  Olea  fylveftris,  the  wild  olive.  See  El/f. agnus. 

14.  Olea  Barbadenfis,  the  Barbadoes  wild  olive.  See 
Bontia. 

j  3.  Olea  Malabarica.  See  Melia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  olive  will  grow  in  al- 
ir.o(i  any  foil ;  but,  when  it  is  planted  in  rich  moifl  ground, 
the  tree  grows  larger,  and  makes  a  finer  appearance,  than 
in  poor  land  ;  yet  the  oil  is  not  fo  good  as  in  a  leaner  foil. 
Calcareous  ground  is  efteemed  the  bed  (or  thefe  trees  ;  the 
oil  being  finer,  and  keeping  longer,  than  in  any  other. 
Accordingly,  we  commonly  find  the  olive  in  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  on  white  marl  or  potter’s-clay,  or  on  limeflone- 
rock,  in  mountainous  (ituations,  unfit  for  vines.  Virgil’s 
direction  correfponds: 

Difficiles  primum  terrte,  collefque  maligni. 

Tenuis  ubi  afgilla,  &  dumoiis  calculus  arvis, 

Palladia  gaudent  lylva  vivacis  olivae 
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Indicio  efl,  traftu  furgens  deader  eodem 
Plurimus,  et  ftrati  baccis  fylveflribus  agri.  Geor.  n. 

Stubborn  lands  and  unkindly  hills,  where  the  foil  is  a  pot¬ 
ter’s-clay  mixed  with  pebbles,  and  producing  only  bullies, 
are  adapted  to  the  olive,  which  is  a  long-lived  flow-grow¬ 
ing  tree.  That  fuch  lands  are  congenial  to  this  tree  is 
evident  from  the  abundance  of  wild  olives  that  fpring 
in  them,  and  the  quantity  of  berries  flrewed  over  them. 
It  tnay  be  remarked  that  argilln  is  not  common  clay,  but 
white  potter’s-clay  ;  as  appears  from  Columella  :  “  Creta, 
qua  utuntur  figuli,  quamque  nonnulli  argil/am  vocant, 
inimiciflima  efl  viti,  nec  minus  jejuna  fabulo.”  It  may  be 
remarked  farther,  that  creta  is  never  put  for  chalk,  of 
which  there  is  none  in  Italy,  but  for  this  potter’s-clay,  or 
a  fort  of  white  marl. 

Virgil,  Cato,  and  Columella,  recommend  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  olive  by  truncheons  as  the  bed  method  ;  and 
Virgil  affirms  that  everj  pieces  of  the  trunk  will  grow.  In 
England  the  olive  maybe  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
tender  branches,  (in  the  manner  praftifed  for  other  trees,) 
which  fhould  remain  undidurbed  two  years;  in  which 
time  they  will  have  put  out  roots,  and  may  then  be  taken 
oft’  from  the  old  plants,  and  tranfplanted  either  into  pots 
filled  with  frefli  light  earth,  or  into  the  open  ground  in  a 
warm  (ituation.  The  bed  feafon  for  tranfplanting  is  the 
beginning  of  April  ;  when  you  fliould,  if  poflible,"  take 
the  opportunity  of  a  moid  feafon  ;  and  thole  which  are 
planted  in  pots,  fliould  be  placed  in  a  fltady  part  of  the 
green-houfe  until  they  have  taken  root;  but  thofe  planted 
in  the  ground  fliould  have  mulch  laid  about  their  roots, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying  too  fad,  and  be  now-ar.d- 
then  refreflied  with  water;  but  you  mud  by  no  means  let 
them  have  too  much  moiffure,  which  will  rot  the  tender 
fibres  of  their  roots,  and  deffroy  the  trees.  When  the 
plants  have  taken  frefli  root,  thofe  in  the  pots  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air,  with  other  hardy  exotics,  with  which 
they  fliould  be  houfed  in  winter,  and  treated  as  myrtles, 
and  other  lefs-tender  trees  and  fhrubs ;  but  thofe  in  the 
open  air  will  require  no  farther'tare  until  the  winter  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  you  fliould  mulch  the  ground  about  their 
roots,  to  prevent  the  (rod  from  penetrating  deep  into  it ; 
and,  if  the  froff  fliould  prove  very  fevere,  you  fliould  cover 
them  with  mats,  which  will  defend  them  from  being  in¬ 
jured  thereby;  but  you  mud  be  cautious  not  to  let  the 
mats  continue  over  them  after  the  frod  is  pad,  led,  by 
keeping  them  too  clofe,  their  leaves  and  tender  branches 
fliould  turn  mouldy  for  want  of  free  air;  which  will  be  of 
as  bad  confequence  to  the  trees,  as  if  they  had  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  frod,  and  many  times  worfe  ;  for  it  feldoni 
happens,  if  they  have  taken  much  of  this  mould,  or  have 
been  long  covered,  fo  that  it  has  entered  the  bark,  that 
they  are  ever  recoverable  again  ;  whereas  it  often  happens, 
that  the  frod  only  dedroys  the  tender  (hoots ;  but  the 
body  and  larger  branches,  remaining  unhurt,  put  out 
again  the  fucceeding  fpring. 

Thefe  trees  are  generally  brought  over  from  Italy 
every  fpring,  by  the  perfons  who  import  orange-trees, 
jafmines,  &c.  from  whom  they  may  be  procured  pretty 
reafonable  ;  which  is  a  better  method  than  to  raife  them 
from  layers  in  this  country,  that  being  too  tedious  ;  and 
thofe  which  are  thus  brought  over  have  many  times  very 
large  flems,  to  which  'fize  young  plants  in  this  country 
would  not  arrive  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  When  you  fird 
procure  thefe  flems,  you  (hould  (after  having  foaked 
their  roots  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  cleaned  them 
from  the  filth  they  have  contrafted  in  their  paflage)  plant 
them  in  pots  filled  with  frefli  light  Tandy  earth,  and 
plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  tol’creen 
them  from  the  violence  of  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  alfo  to  refrefli  them  with  water,  as  you  (hall  find  the 
earth  in  the  pots  dry.  In  this  fituation  they  will  begin 
to  (hoot  in  fix  weeks  or  two  months  after,  when  you  (hould 
let  them  have  air  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  fea¬ 
fon  ;  and,  after  they  have  made  pretty  good  (hoots,  you 
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fhould  inure  them  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed,  placing  them  in  a  iituation  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  winds ;  in  this  place  they 
fhould  remain  till  OXober  following,  when  they  nuift  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe,  as  was  before  direXed. 
Having  thus  managed  thefe  plants  until  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  ftrong  roots,  and  made  tolerable  good  heads,  you 
may  draw  them  out  of  tit e  pots,  preferving  the  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm 
iituation,  where  you  mull  manage  them  as  was  before 
direXed  for  the  young  ones  ;  and  thefe  will,  in  two  or 
three  years,  produce  flowers,  and,  in  very  w'arm  feafons, 
fonte  fruit,  provided  they  do  well.  The  Lucca  and  box¬ 
leaved  olives  are  the  hardieft,  for  which  reafon  they  fhould 
be  preferred  to  plant  in  the  open  air;  but  the  firft  fort  will 
grow  to  be  the  largeft  trees. 

OLEA'GINOUS,  culj.  [ oleaginus ,  from  oleum ,  Lat.] 
Oily  ;  unXuous. — The  fap,  when  it  firft  enters  the  root, 
is  earthy,  watery,  poor,  and  fcarce  oleaginous.  Arbutlmot . 

OLEA'GINOUSNESS,  /.  Oilinefs.— In  fpeaking  of  the 
oleaginoufnejs  of  urinous  fpjrits,  I  employ  the  word  molt, 
rather  than  all.  Hoyle. 

OLEAN'DER,  f.  [ oleandre ,  Fr.]  The  plant  rofebay. 
See  Nerium. 

OLEA'RIUS  (Adam),  a  learned  German,  whofe  pro¬ 
per  name  was  Oe/Jchlager,  or  Oilman,  (which,  according 
to  a  foolifh  cuftom  at  that  time,  he  thought  fit  to 
tranflate  into  Latin,)  was  born  in  1603  at  Afcherleben 
in  Lower  Saxony.  He  was  for  fome  time  a  profeffor 
at  Leipfic,  which  office  he  quitted  for  a  place  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Frederic  duke  of  Holftein-Gottorp.  That  prince 
had  a  plan  of  bringing  a  fhare  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant  to  his  new  town  of  Frederickftadt ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  fent  an  embafly  to  the  czar  of  Mufcovy  and  the 
king  of  Perfia,  which  Olearius  attended,  in  quality  of 
feCretary  and  counfellor.  Their  million  lafted  from  1633 
to  1639  ;  and  Olearius  drew  up  an  account  of  the  journey, 
in  the  German  language,  printed  at  Slefwick  in  1656  and 
1671,  folio,  accompanied  with  figures  defigned  by  him- 
fielf.  This  work  is  curious  and  much  efteemed,  and  has 
been  tranflated  intofeveral  languages.  The  author  took 
up  his  refidence  at  Gottorp  after  his  return,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian,  antiquary,  and  mathematician,  to  the 
duke.  He  died  in  1671.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
mathematics,  a  lkilful  mufician,  and  a  proficient  in  the 
.  oriental  languages,  efpecially  the  Perfian.  His  other 
works  were,  2.  The  Valley  of  Perfian  Rofes  ;  a  ColleXion 
of  pleafant  Stories,  ingenious  Sayings,  and  ufeful  Maxims, 
by  tlie  poet  Shach-Saadi,  tranflated  into  German  ;  folio, 
1654.  3.  A  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Indies,  by  Al¬ 
bert  de  Mandeflo,  with  Remarks  ;  folio,  1658.  4.  An 

abridged  Chronicle  of  Holftein,  from  1448  to  1663.  5. 

The  Gottorp  Cabinet  of  Curiofities  ;  16 66, 1674. 

OLEA'RIUS  (Godfrey),  a  learned  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1604. 
His  firft  fituation  in  the  church  was  that  of  deacon  at 
Wittemberg;  whence  he  removed  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  appointed  paftor  of  St.  Ulrich’s  church. 
Afterwards  lie  was  created  doXor  of  divinity;  appointed 
paftor  of  St.  Mary’s  ;  nominated  luperior  and  infpec- 
tor  of  the  Lutheran  Gymnafium  ;  and,  finally,  made  fu- 
perintendant  of  the  churches  in  the  duchy  of  Magde¬ 
burg,  by  the  eleXor  of  Brandenburg.  He  died  in  the 
year  1683,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of,  1.  Idea  Pentateuchi.  2.  Annotationes  Biblicte 
Theoretico-praXicse.  3.  Idea  Difpoiitionum  Librorum 
Prophetico-biblicorum.  4.  Hypomnemata  Evangelica. 
5.  The  Life  of  Chrift,  from  the  Four  Evangelifts,  in 
German.  6.  An  Explication  of  the  Book  of  Job,  ditto. 
7.  Sermons.  8.  Controverfial  Treatifes,  &c. 

OLEA'RIUS  (John),  Ion  of  the  preceding,  and  diftin- 
guiftied  for  his  literary  acquirements  and  laborious  in- 
■duftry,  was  born  at  Halle  in  the  year  1639.  He  applied 
with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Oriental,  tongues,  and  made  fuch  a  proficiency,  that 
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in  the  year  1660,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Languages.  He  now  directed  his  attention  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity,  and  frequently  appeared  in  the  pulpit. 
Afterwards  he  vifited  feveral  of  the  principal  German 
ainiverfities,  and  fettled  at  Leipfic  in  1661.  Here,  wdiile 
he  attended  the  leXures  of  the  different  learned  profefiors, 
he  taught  philofophy  and  the  claffics  to  private  pupils. 
In  1664,  he  was  appointed  Greek  profeflorat  Leipfic  ;  and 
he  fhowed  how  well  qualified  he  was  for  this  department, 
by  the  publication  of  fifty-two  “  Exercitations  on  the 
Dominical  Epiftles,”  or,  fuch  feleXions  from  the  Epiftles 
as  were  commonly'  fixed  upon  for  the  fubjeXs  of  public 
exercifes  and  fermons  in  the  Lutheran  univerlities.  In 
1668  he  was  created  B.D.  in  1677  he  was  appointed 
profeflbrof  that  faculty  ;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  D.D. 
Of  his  learning  and  induftry  as  a  theological  ftudent  and 
profefl'or  he  has  afforded  fufficient  evidence,  by  his  Her- 
meneutica  Sacra,  his  Moral  Theology,  his  IntrodiiXion  to 
Divinity,  his  hundred  and  fix  Theological  Difputations, 
his  fixty-one  Philofophical  Difputations,  his  Programmas 
upon  difficult  Points,  &c.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  who 
engaged  with  CarpzOvius,  Alberti,  and  Ittigius,  in  fur- 
nifhing  contributions  to  the  Leipfic  Acts.  Fie  was  chofen 
to  fill  the  moll  important  ports  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic, 
and  was  ten  times  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  reXor.  He 
died  in  1713,  wdien  about  feventy-four  years  of  age. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  John-Godfrey,  who  was  born 
in  1635,  became  one  of  the  paftors  of  Halle,  his  native 
city',  and  died  in  1710.  He  publifhed,  in  1673,  an  oXavo 
volume,  entitled  Abacus  Patrologicus,  which  confifts  of 
fhort  biographical  notices  of  the  fathers,  doctors,  hifto- 
rians,  &c.  of  the  Chriftian  church,  from  the  earlieft  pe¬ 
riod  to  that  of  Luther,  difpofed  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
each  article  accompanied  with  its  authority.  This  work 
is  executed  witli  ability  ;  and  was  fo  well  received,  that 
the  author  was  encouraged  to  publifh  it  a  fecond  time, 
in  an  enlarged  form. 

OLEA'RIUS  (Godfrey),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Leipfic  in  the  year  1672.  He  early  difeovered 
a  love  for  learning  ;  and  profecuted  his  fludies,  both  in 
the  preparatory  fchools  and  in  the  univerfity,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  diligence  and  fuccefs.  Having  completed  his 
academical  courfe,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  for 
further  improvement  to  IIolland,and  from  thence  crofted 
the  lea  to  England.  To  this  country  he  was  attracted  by 
the  celebrity  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  the  rich 
treafures  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;  and  he  continued  here 
more  than  twelve  months,  improving  his  acquaintance 
with  philofophy,  the  Greek  language,  and  facred  anti¬ 
quities.  Upon  his  return  to  Leipfic,  in  1699,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  firft  college  in  that  univerfity, 
and  not  long  afterwards  was  nominated  to  the  profefior- 
fliip  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  that  ieminarv. 
This  port:  he  filled  with  reputation  till  the  year  1708, 
when  lie  was  called  to  the  theological  chair.  In  1709,  he 
was  made  canon  of  Meilfen,  and  appointed  director  of 
the  Undents  ;  and,  in  1714,  he  was  preferred  to  the  office 
of  alfeflbr  in  the  eleXoral  and  ducal  confiftory'.  To  the 
great  regret  of  his  country  and  perfonal  connexions,  he 
now  fell  into  a  decline,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  year 
1715,  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-three.  That  his 
fliort  life  had  been  fpent  in  affiduous  and  ufeful  ltudy',  is 
lufficiently  apparent  from  the  productions  which  he  lent 
into  the  world.  He  publifhed,  1.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Roman  and  German  Hiftories,  from  the  Foundation 
of  Rome  to  the  year  1699  ;  1699,  8vo.  2.  A  Latin  ver- 
fion  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Apoftles’  Creed,  from  the  Eng- 
lifh  of  Sir  Peter  King;  1708,  Svo.  3.  A  Latin  verfion 
from  the  Englifti  of  Stanley’s  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  with 
Notes  and  Diflertations  ;  1712,  410.  4.  Philoftratorum 
quae  fuperfunt  omnia.  &c.  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a 
new  verfion,  and  notes  ;  1709,  folio.  5.  Obfervations  on 
the  Gofpel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  in  Latin  ;  1713,4^. 
reprinted  in  1743.  6.  Difiertatio  de  Miraculo  Pi  feints 

Bethefdte  ;  1706,  4to.  7.  Difiertatio  de  Adoratione  Dei 
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Patris  per  Jefum  CbriRum  ;  1709,  4to.  written  in  oppod- 
tion  to  the  Socinians.  8.  Jef'us  Chrift  the  true  Meffiah, 
4to.  in  German.  9.  The  College  Paftoral,  in  German, 
confiding  of  inftruftion  for  minifters,  which  was  publiflied 
af-er  his  death,  in  the  year  1718.  Gen.  Bios;. 

OLE'AROS,  or  Ol'iros,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  about  fixteen  miles  in  circumference,  fepa- 
rated  from  Paros  by  a  (freight  of  feven  miles. 

O'LE'ARY  (Arthur),  an  eminent  Irifh  catholic  pried; 
in  the  lad:  century,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cork,  but  in 
what  year  we  are  not  informed.  He  wentto  France  atan 
early  age,  where  he  purfued  his  dudies  at  the  college  of 
St.Malo’s  in  Brittany;  and  he  afterwards  entered  into 
the  Frar.cifcan  order  of  Capuchins.  When  hehad  finidted 
his  dudies,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  fervice  of  the  French  king;  but, 
not  entering  warmly  into  the  nteafnre  of  engaging  the 
fubjefts  of  thefe  kingdoms  to  enlid  in  foreign  battalions, 
he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  thofe  in  power,  and  in  a 
little  time  returned  to  his  native  country.  By  the  abid¬ 
ance  offome  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  build  a  ftnall  cha¬ 
pe!  at  Cork,  in  which  he  officiated  ;  and  a  circumdance 
foon  occurred,  which  procured  him  fome  little  provincial 
celebrity.  About  this  time  a  Scotch  phydeian  had  pub- 
iidied  at  Cork  a  work,  entitled,  “Thoughts  on  Nature 
and  Religion,”  which  advanced  fentiments  hodile  to  the 
creed  of  the  orthodox  world.  As  no  perfon  among  the 
protedants  thought  proper  to  anfwer  him,  father  O'Leary 
applied  to  Dr.  Mann,  bidtop  of  the  diocefe,  for  leave  to 
enter  the  lids  againd  that  author:  and,  as  the  protedant 
and  catholic  churches,  happened  to  think  alike  on  the 
points  in  quedion,  he  immediately  obtained  his  lordlhip’s 
permiffion.  Accordingly,  foon  after  this  appeared  his 
“  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Chrid,  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.”  When  the  parliament  of  Ireland  (howed  a 
difpofition  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws  againd 
tl;e  Catholics,  and  framed  the  ted-oath  now  in  force,  to 
be  adminidered  to  fuch  of  them  as  lhould  claim  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  aids  pafled  in  their  favour  in  the  year  1781,  many 
perl'ons  of  tender  confidences  had  fcruples  againd  taking 
it.  On  this  occafion, Mr.  O'Leary  publiflied  his  “Loyalty 
aflerted,  or  the  Ted-oath  vindicated;”  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  deeming  difficulties  that  occurred,  fo  much  to 
the  fatisfaftion  of  the  nonjuring  catholics  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  that  they  unanimoudy  complied  with  the  pro- 
vidon  of  the  legidature.  Thefe  publications  gained 
O'Leary  many  friends  among  the  liberal  and  enlightened  ; 
but  were  at  the  fame  time  produdlive  of  no  (mail  degree 
of  envy  among  the  prieds,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had 
neither  ability  nor  fpirit  to  aft  in  the  fame  manner. 
Howev-er,  he  enjoyed  his  triumph  ;  and,  having  proved 
that  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  might,  confidently 
with  their  religion,  (wear  that  the  pope  poflefled  no  tem¬ 
poral  authority  or  jurifdiftion  in  that  kingdom,  he  be¬ 
came  the  favourite  and  friend  of  almod  all  the  eminent 
Iridi  political  and  literary  ebarafters. 

At  that  critical  period  during  the  American  war,  when 
the  combined  deefs  of  France  and  Spain  infulted  theBri- 
tiffi  coad,  and  threatened  an  invafion  of  Ireland,  he  ad- 
dreded  his  catholic  countrymen  in  the  mod  energetic 
language,  in  the  caufe  of  order  and  loyalty,  and  with 
fuch  effeft  as  to  merit  the  thanks  of  every  good  citizen. 
About  the  year  1784,  when  a  confiderable  number  of 
nofturnal  infurgents,  of  the  Romifn  perfuafion,  commit¬ 
ted  great  excefles  in  the  county  of  Cork,  particularly 
towards  the  tythe-proftors  of  the  protedant  clergy,  lie 
rendered  himfelf  ufeful  in  bringing  them  to  a  proper 
fenfe  of  their  mifeonduft,  by  his  addredes  to  them.  By 
what  he  advanced  in  Come  of  them,  however,  he  drew 
down  on  himfelf  the  attack  of  Dr.  Woodward,  the  pro¬ 
tedant  bifliop  of  Cloyne  ;  which  he  repelled  in  “  A  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Conduct  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
O'Leary,  See.  written  by  himfelf,  in  Anlvver  to  ill- 
grounded  Tnfinuations  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Woodward, 
See.  1788,  8vo.  This  defence  is  a  maderpfece  of  vvit,argu- 
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ment,  delicate  irony,  and  energetic  writing;  and  yet  was 
drawn  up  by  the  author  in  lels  than  eight  hours.  Even 
Dr.  Woodward  acknowledged,  in  the  courfe  of  thecon- 
troverfy,  that  our  author  reprefents  matters  “  drongly 
and  eloquently;”  and  that,  “  Shakefpeare-like,  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart.” 

The  laudable  conduft  of  Mr.  O'Leary,  in  udng  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  promote  fubordination  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  among  his  catholic  countrymen,  did  not  efcape  the 
attention  of  the  Irifh  government;  and  induced  them, 
when  he  quitted  Ireland,  to  recommend  him  to  men  of 
power  in  this  country.  For  many  years  he  redded  in 
London,  as  principal  minifler  of  the  catholic  chapel  in 
Soho-fquare,  where  he  was  highly  efleemed  and  well  at¬ 
tended  by  perfons  of  his  religion  ;  and  in  this  place  he 
pronounced,  in  the  year  1800,  a  funeral  oration  on  pope 
Pius  VI.  before  a  great  concourfe  of  Englifli  nobility,  as 
well  as  foreigners  of  rank. 

While  Mr.  O'Leary  rendered  himfelf  venerable  by  his 
genuine  and  ardent  piety ,  he  at  the  fame  time  maintained 
the  charafter  of  an  intereding  and  mod  agreeable  compa¬ 
nion.  Fie  was  always  cheerful,  gay,  fparkling  with  wit, 
full  of  anecdote  and  merry  dories  ;  and  never,  in  com¬ 
pany,  fuffered  his  clerical  profeffion  to  operate  churlifhly 
on  the  hilarity  of  thofe  around  him.  As  an  indance  of 
the  humour  which  he  intermingled  with  his  polemics,  it  is 
related  that,  being  challenged  by  an  Irifh  bifliop  to  prove 
the  exidence  of  purgatory,  he  an  five  red,  “  The  quedion 
is  not  capable  of  demondrative  proof:  let  the  affair  re¬ 
main  as  it  is:  your  lordfhipmay  go  fm  they  and  fnreicorfe  !" 
Fie  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  month  of  January,  1 S02. 
As  a  writer,  his  flyle  is  fluent,  bold,  and  figurative  ;  but 
deficient  in  grace,  perfpicuity,  and  fometimes  grammar. 
Idis  higbefl  praiie,  however,  arifies  from  his  having  been 
a  diditiguifhed  friend  to  freedom,  liberality,  and  tolera¬ 
tion  ;  on  which  acount  he  was  frequently  complimented 
by  Meflrs.  Grattan,  Flood,  ami  other  members  of  the 
Irifh  parliament,  in  their  public  fpeeches.  Belides  the 
pieces  already  fpecified,  and  feveral  effufions  that  are 
luppofed  to  have  come  from  his  pen,  which  he  did  not 
think  it  necedary  or  prudent  to  father,  he  publiflied  fe¬ 
veral  Addredes  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  above.  4.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wedey’s  De¬ 
fence  of  the  Protedant  Aflociation.  5.  A  Defence  of  his 
Conduft  in  the  Adair  of  the  Infurreftion  in  Munfter  in 
1787.  6.  A  Review  of  the  important  Controverfy  be¬ 

tween  Dr.  Carrol  and  the  Rev.  Meflrs.  Wharton  and 
Hopkins.  7.  A  Fad  Sermon  at  St.  Patrick’s  Chapel, 
Soho,  March  8,  1797.  His  Mifcellaneous  T rafts  have 
been  collefted  into  an  octavo  volume.  iUunthhj  Mag.  for 
Feb.  and  March  180a. 

OLEAS'TER,  f.  [Latin.]  The  wild  olive.  See  Elvk- 

AGNUS. 

OLEAS'TER  (Jerome),  a  learned  Portuguefe  monk 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  mod  probably  a  native  of 
Azambuja,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  I11  the 
year  1  520,  he  took  the  habit  of  the  Dominican  order  in  a 
monadery  at  Lifbon  ;  and  applied  with  fuch  ardour  to  his 
dudies,  that  he  acquired  the  charafter  of  an  exceilent 
philolopher,  a  folid  divine,  and  a  perfeft  mafler  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  languages.  Above  all,  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  mod  intimately  converffint 
with  the  facred  Scriptures.  In  the  year  1545,  he  was  one 
of  the  divines  whom  John  III.  king  of  Portugal  lent  to 
affifl,  on  his  behalf,  at  theconcil  of  Trent.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Portugal,  he  was  nominated  bifliop  of  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  in  Africa  ;  but  he  refilled  to  accept  of  that  dignity. 
Afterwards  he  was  made  inqnijitar,  and  filled  the  various 
offices  of  trufl  and  honour  in  that  province  of  his  order. 
He  died  in  the  year  1563.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  of  which  only  thole  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  Ifaiah  were  committed  to  the  prefs. 
The  flrfl  edition  of  the  former  work,  under  the  title  of 
“  Hieronymi  ab  Oleadro  Commentarii  in  Pentateuchum,” 
was  publiflied  at  Lifbon,  in  the  years  1556-1558,  in  five 
4  parts. 
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parts,  forming  together  a  folio  volume.  This  edition  is 
rare,  and  much  fought  after  by  collectors,  owing  to  the 
circumflSnce  of  its  not  having  been  fubjeCted  to  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  holy  office.  Later  editions  made  their 
appearance  at  Antwerp  in  1568,  and  at  Lyons  in  1586 
and  1589  ;  all  in  folio.  His  Commentary  on  Ifaiah  was 
firft  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1623,  folio  ;  and  reprinted  at 
the  fame  place  in  1658.  Gen.  Bing. 

OLEA'TRUM,  anciently  a  town  of  Spain,  nearSagun- 
tum.  Strabo. 

OLEG'GIO,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  on  the 
Tefino  :  nine  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Novara,  and 
twenty-three  weft  of  Milan. 

OL'EGON,  a  cape  of  Ruflia,  in  the  fea  of  Ochotfk : 
252  miles  eaft  of  Ochotfk.  Lat.  59.  ao.  N.  Ion.  151. 14.E. 

OLEK'MA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  in  lat.  49.  and,  running 
due  north,  enters  the  Lena  oppofite  Olekminfk. 

O'LEKMINSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  on  the  Lena,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Olekma,  in  the  government  of  Irkutfk  : 
300  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Yakutfk,  and  692  north-eaft 
of  Irkutfk.  Lat.  60.25.  N.  Ion.  1 19.  14.  E. 

OLENE'I,  a  cape  of  Ruflia,  at  the  weft  fide  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Obfkaia  Gulf,  in  the  Karfkoi  Sea :  340  miles 
north  of  Nadimfkoi.  Lat.  72. 1 5.  N.  Ion.  72.  22.  E. 

OLENE'I  NOS',  a  cape  of  Ruflia,  in  the  White  Sea: 
fixty  miles  north  of  Archangel. 

OL'ENEK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Olenek,  near  the  Frozen  Ocean  :  360  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Ziganfk.  Lat.  72.  24.  N.  Ion.  114.  14.  E. 

OL'ENEK,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  in  lat.  67.  20. 
and  runs  into  the  Icy  Sea  in  Ion.  104.  14.  E.  lat.  72.  30.  N. 

OLE'NI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bra- 
claw  :  fifty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Braclaw. 

OLEN'KA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Tun- 
gunfka  in  lat.  58. 6.  N.  Ion.  95. 14.  E. 

OLEN'KA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Vitim 
in  lat.  55.  30.  N.  Ion.  iij.  54.  E. 

OLE'NOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Achaia, 
towards  the  north-weft,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mela* ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  prefent  Caminitza. 

OLEN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  on  the  Vokfcha  :  120  miles  eaft  of  Archangel. 

OL'ENUM,  or  Ol'enus,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Peloponnefus,  between  Patras  and  Cyllene.  The  goat 
Amalthasa,  which  was  made  a  conftellation  by  Jupiter, 
is  called  Oleuia,  from  its  refidence  there.  Ovid. 

OL'ENUS,  a  Greek  poet,  older  than  Orpheus,  came 
from  Xanthe,  a  city  of  Lycia.  He  compofed  feveral 
hymns,  which  were  fung  in  the  temple  of  Delos  upon 
feftival-days.  Olenus  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi;  and  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  filled,  at  that  place,  the 
office  of  prieft  of  Apollo,  and  to  have  given  refponfes  in 
verfe.  Herodotus. 

OLEO'SE,  or  O'leous,  adj.  [ oleofus ,  Lat.]  Oily. — 
Rain-water  may  be  endued  with  forne  vegetating  or 
prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  fome  faline  or  oleofe  par¬ 
ticles  it  contains.  Ray  on  the  Creation. — In  falcons  is  a 
fmall  quantity  of  gall,  the  oleous  parts  of  the  chyle  being 
fpent  moft  on  the  fat.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

O'LEOUT,  a  river  of  New-York,  which  runs  into  the 
eaft  branch  of  the  Sufquehanna. 

OLERA'CEOUS,  adj.  [ oleraceus ,  Lat.]  Like  to  pot¬ 
herbs. — It  [muftard]  is  the  fmalleft  of  feeds  of  plants  apt 
to  grow  untd  alignous  fubftance,  and  from  an  herby  and 
oleraceous  vegetable  to  become  a  kind  of  tree.  Sir  T. 
Brown's  Mifcell. 

OL'ERON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Oleron : 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Rochelle,  and  nine  weft-fouth-weft 
ofRochfort.  Lat.  45.53.  N.  Ion.  1.6.  W. 

OL'ERON,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  France,  five  leagues  and  a  half  long,  and  from 
one  to  two  wide.  It  is  feparated  from  the  continent  by 

Vol.  XVII.  No.  1190. 
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a  narrow  channel,  called  Pcrluis  de  Maubijfon,  and  from 
the  ifland  of  Re  by  the  Pertuis  d'Antioche.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  12,000,  who  are  diftributed 
in  the  town  of  Oleron,  and  feveral  villages.  The  foil 
is  fertile;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
feamen.  1  he  ifland  was  formerly  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and  Richard  I.  compofed  fome  mari¬ 
time  laws,  which  were  called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  were 
the  principal  foundation  of  the  maritime  laws  of  mod 
ftates  of  Europe.  Lat.  45.46.  N.  Ion.  i.ii.W. 

Oleron,  Laws  of.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of 
Oleron  have  been  able  mariners  forfeven  or  eight  hundred 
years  paft  ;  fo  that  they  framed  and  drew  up  the  laws  of 
the  navy  or  the  marine,  which  are  ltill  called  the  laws  of 
Oleron.  According  to  the  French  writers,  thefe  maritime 
laws  were  digefted  in  the  fore-mentioned  ifland  under 
the  title  of  llcole  des  Jugemens  d'Oleron,  by  direction  of 
queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Henry  II.  in  her  quality  of 
ducliefs  of  Guienne,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved 
by  her  fon  Richard  I.  But  Selden  (De  Dominio  Maris, 
c.  14.)  denies  this,  and  maintains  that  thefe  laws  were 
compiled  and  promulgated  by  Richard  I.  as  lung  of  Eng¬ 
land.  See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  801.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  more  modern  writers  (as 
Monf.  Boucher  of  Paris,  and  our  countryman  Mr.  Luders) 
confider  the  whole  account  as  fallacious;  M.  Boucher 
calling  the  ftory  of  our  Richard  I.  and  queen  Eleanor 
me  chimere  des  plus  invraijhnblables.  See  Monthly  Rev. 
Dec.  181 1. 

OL'ERON,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftriiSt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  before 
the  revolution,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  who  had  the  title  of 
Premier  Baron  of  Bearn  :  twelve  miles  fouth- weft  of  Pau, 
and  ten  weft  of  Tarbe.  Lat,  43. 11.N.  Ion.  o.  32.  W. 

O'LES,  a  town  of  Iftria:  lixteen  miles  north-weft  of 
Pedena. 

OLE'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia  : 
fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Barcelona. 

OLES'KO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Belcz : 
thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Belcz. 

O'LESNICK,  a  tpwn  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  :  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Sandomirz. 

OLES'NO.  See  Rosenberg. 

OLET'TA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  :  fix  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Baftia,  and  thirty-nine  north-north-eaft  of 
Corte.  Lat.  42.  33.  N.  Ion.  9.  30.  E. 

OLET'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eaft  Pyrenees,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths  :  feven  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Prades,  and  fifteen  north  of  Compredon. 

OLET'ZKO,  a  caftle  of  Pruflia,  near  Marggrabowa  ; 
whence  that  town  is  fometimes  fo  called. 

OLEVI'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra  : 
twenty-three  miles  eaft  of  Salerno. 

O'LEUM  MED'ICUM,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  to  a  famous  oil  which  had  a  quality  of 
burning  under  water,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done 
to  quench  it.  It  was  called  Medicum,  becaufe  of  its 
being  produced  among  the  Medes ;  and  fome  have  called 
it  Oleum  Medea,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  that  fub¬ 
ftance  with  which  Medasa  anointed  the  crown  of  her 
rival.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us,  that  if  an  arrow 
was  anointed  with  this  oil,  and  ftiot  out  of  a  bow  againft 
any  inflammable  fubftance,  the  whole  immediately  took 
fire ;  and,  if  any  one  attempted  to  quench  the  flames  by 
water,  they  only  burnt  the  more  fiercely  for  it.  The 
Venenum  Pharicum  of  Nicander  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  this  oil.  Chambers. 

O'LEUM  VI'TRI  ANTIMO'NII,  a  name  given  by 
Bafil  Valentine,  and  others,  to  a  famous  preparation  of 
antimony,  which  they  keep  as  a  fecret,  or  at  leaft  declare 
in  fuch  terms  as  are  unintelligible,  and  boaft  of  as  the 
univerfal  medicine.  The  learned  Kerkring  has  given 
the  procefs  for  making.this  “  red  oil  of  the  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony;”  but  that  in  fo  enigmatical  a  manner,  that  he 
feerns  himfelf  not  to  expeft  any  body  to  underftand  him  ; 
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and  only  fays,  in  his  own  juftification,  that  he  has  given 
it  in  plainer  terms  than  any  body  had  done  before  him. 
The  author  relates  many  wonderful  things  of  this  dia¬ 
phoretic  oil,  on  his  own  experience;  particularly,  the 
curing  a  confirmed  dropfy,  by  throwing  off  the  water  by 
fweat ;  fo  that  the  patient,  in  a  manner,  fwam  in  it,  and 
the  drops  ran  through  the  bed,  in  all  parts,  to  the 
floor.  It  were  well  if  we  could  underftand  the  procefs. 
Chambers. 

OLEW'SKO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc:  eighty-eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Pinfk. 

To  OLFAC'T,  v.  a.  [ olfadns ,  Latin.]  To  fmell.  A 
hurlefqxie  word: 

There  is  a  machiavilian  plot, 

Though  every  nare  of  ad  it  not.  Hudibras. 

OLFACTORY,  adj.  [of add  re,  Fr.  from  of  ado,  Lat.] 
Having  the  fenfe  of  fuelling. — Effluvias,  or  invifible  par¬ 
ticles,  that  come  from  bodies  at  a  diftance,  immediately 
affeft  the  olfactory  nerves.  Locke. 

OL'GA,  the  confort  of  Igor,  fecond  monarch  of  Ruflia, 
■who  flourilhed  about  the  year  880,  having  fucceeded  his 
father  Ruric,  who  died  in  878.  She  bore  him  one  fon, 
called  Swetoflaw.  Igor  being  murdered  by  the  Drewenfes, 
Olga  revenged  his  death.  She  went  afterwards,  for  what 
reafon  we  know  not,  to  Conftantinople,  where  Ihe  was 
baptized,  and  received  the  name  of  Helena.  The  emperor 
John  Zimilces  was  her  godfather,  and  fell  in  love  with  her, 
as  we  are  told;  but  Ihe,  alleging  the  fpiritual  alliance, 
refufed  to  marry  him.  Her  example  made  fonie  imprefiion 
upon  her  fubjefts,  a  good  number  of  whom  became  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity  ;  butnone  upon  her  fon,  who  reigned 
for  a  long  time  after  her  death,  which  happened  in  the 
80th  year  of  her  age,  fourteen  years  after  her  baptifm. 
The  Ruffians  to  this  day  rank  her  among  their  faints, 
and  commemorate  her  feltival  on  the  nth  of  July.  See 
the  article  Russia. 

OLGIA'TE,  a  town  of  Italy :  four  miles  north  of 
Lecco. 

OL'GSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  on  the  Latcha  Lake :  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Kargopol. 

OL'HOH,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas  : 
fixty-fix  miles  foutn-fouth-eaft  of  Mecca. 

OLIA'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cata¬ 
lonia:  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Solfona. 

OLIAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal,  capital  of  the  circar 
of  Baharbund  :  195  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Calcutta. 
Lat.  25.  22.  N.  Ion.  89.  42.  E. 

OLIAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  : 
twenty  miles  north- weft  of  Darore. 

OLIA'RA,  or  Alga'ria,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  joins 
the  Cabriel  a  little  before  its  conflux  with  the  Xucar. 

OLIA'ROS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
number  of  the  Cyclades,  lituated  neai/do,  and  welt  of, 
Paros;  faid  to  be  a  colony  of  Sidonians. 

O'LIAS,  a  fmall,  but  very  agreeable,  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Toledo,  two  leagues  from 
the  latter  place.  It  is  the  only  place  in  this  route  which 
affords  any  fruit-bearing  trees. 

OLI'BA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenlis,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Bterones. 

OLIB'ANUM,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Juniperus. 

OLIBA'TO,  or  Lieat'ta,  a  river  of  Africa,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  to  the  eaft  of  Cape  Lopez  Gonfalvo, 
forming  a  bay  at  its  mouth.  This  river  is  laid  to  abound 
in  crocodiles. 

OLIBA'TO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Lower  Guinea,  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name;  containing  about  300  houfes  : 
thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Cape  Lopez  Gonfalvo.  Lat.  i.S. 
Ion.  10. 54.  E. 

OLIC  A'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  ifle 
of  Albion,  in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  which  was 
lituated  at  Hkley,  on  the  river  Wherfe,  in  Yorklhire. 

OL'LD,  or  Ol'idous,  adj,  [_olidus,  Latin.]  Stinking; 


fetid. — In  a  civet  cat,  a  different  and  offenfive  odour  pro¬ 
ceeds  partly  from  its  food,  that  being  efpecially  fifli, 
whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  garous  excretion  and 
olidons  feparation.  Brown. — The  fixt  fait  would  have  been 
not  unlike  that  of  men’s  urine  ;  of  which  olid  and  defpi- 
cable  liquor  I  chofe  to  make  an  inftance,  becaufe  chemifts 
are  not  wont  to  take  care  for  extrading  the  fixt  fait  of  it. 
Boyle. 

OLID'ITY,/.  A  ftrong  fmell;  a  rank  fmell.  Scott. 

OL'IFANT,  or  Elephant,  River,  a  river  of  Africa, 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which, 
after  collecting  the  ftreamlets  of  the  firft  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  its  northerly  courfe  along  their  feet,  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Southern  Atlantic  in  lat.  31.  30.  S.  but  the 
navigation  of  this  river  is  impeded  by  a  reef  of  rocks 
acrofs  its  mouth. 

Olifant  river,  which  is  a  fine  clear  ftream,  flowing 
through  a  narrow  valley,  hemmed-in  between  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  and  an  inferior  ridge  called  the 
Cardouw,  forms  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  diftrid  of 
Stellenbofch  and  Drakenftein.  This  valley,  (fays  Mr. 
Barrow,)  being  interfeded  by  numerous  rills  of  water 
from  the  mountains  on  each  fide,  is  extremely  rich  and 
fertile  ;  but  the  great  diftance  from  the  Cape,  and  the  bad 
roads  over  the  Cardouw,  prefent  little  encouragement  for 
the  farmer  extending  the  cultivation  of  grain,  fruit,  or 
wine,  beyond  the  neceflary  fupply  of  his  own  family. 
Dried  fruit  is  the  principal  article  they  fend  to  the 
market,  after  the  fupplies  which  they  furnifli  of  horfes, 
horned  cattle,  and  llieep.  The  country  on  each  fide  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  is  dry  and  barren,  and  for  many  miles 
from  thejmouth  entirely  uninhabited.  A  chalybeate  fpring 
of  hot  water,  of  the  temperature  of  1080  of  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale,  flows  in  a  confiderable  ftream  out  of  the  Cardouw 
mountain  into  the  Olifant  river;  and  a  bathing-houfe  is 
ereded  over  the  fpring.  All  the  fmaller  kinds  of  ante¬ 
lopes,  jackalls,  hares,  and  partridges,  are  very  abundant 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  divifions  of  Stellenbofch  and 
Drakenftein.  Barrow's  Africa,  vol.  ii. 

OLIGAR'CHICAL,  adj.  [from  oligarchy.']  Belonging 
to,  or  denoting,  an  oligarchy. —  I  cannot  by  royal  favour, 
or  by  popular  de-ufion,  or  by  oligarchical  cabal,  elevate 
myfelf  above  a  certain  very  limited  point.  Bar  he's  Speech 
in  Pari.  1782. 

OL'IGARCHY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  oAiy^,  few,  and 
a(X'l>  government.]  A  form  of  government,  wherein  the 
adminiftration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  perfons. — The 
ftates  of  Venice  and  Genoa  may  be  ranked  among  oli¬ 
garchies.  Chambers. — Oligarchy  amounts  to  much  the 
lame  thing  with  ariftocracy ;  unlefs  perhaps  the  former 
imports  a  kind  of  defed  or  corruption  ;  as  if  the  fovereign 
power  were  monopolized  by  a  few  perfons,  in  prejudice 
of  the  rights  of  a  great  number. — We  have  no  ariftocracies 
but  in  contemplation.  All  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  men 
domineer,  do  what  they  lift.  Burton. — After  the  expe¬ 
dition  into  Sicily,  the  Athenians  chofe  four  hundred 
men  for  adminiftration  of  affairs,  who  became  a  body  of 
tyrants,  and  were  called  an  oligarchy ,  or  tyranny  of  the 
few ;  under  which  hateful  denomination  they  were  foon 
after  depofed.  Swift, 

OLIGARRFIE'NA,  f  [fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  from 
the  Gr.  oAiyo?,  few,  and  a.fr,v,  male,  becaule  of  the  ftamens 
being  but  two,  though  ufually,  in  the  natural  order  to 
which  the  plant  belongs,  they  are  five.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  diandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  epacrideae.  Generic  EJJ'ential  Charadcrs — Calyx 
in  four  deep  fegments,  with  two  feales  at  the  bale ; 
corolla  four-cleft,  its  fegments  not  imbricated  in  the 
bud,  permanent;  ftamens  within  the  tube;  germen  of 
two  cells;  capfule;  of  two  cells. 

Oligarrhena  micrantha,  the  only  fpecies.  Gathered  by 
Mr.  Brown  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  New-Holland.  A 
fmall,  upright,  much-branched,  Ihrub.  Leaves  fcattered, 
imbricated,  minute.  Spikes  terminal,  ereCr.  Flowers 
fmall,  white,  with  four  feales,  or  nectaries,  under  the 
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germen.  It  is  a  paradoxical  plant,  in  its  artificial  cha¬ 
racters  not  much  unlike  the  natural  order  of  oleinse,  but 
in  habit  totally  different.  Br.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.i.  549. 

OLIGOT'ROPHOUS,  adj.  [from  oligotrophy.']  Nou- 
riihing  but  little;  having  little  nourifhment. 

OLIGOT'ROPHY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  oXtyog,  final!,  and 
rgotpea,  to  nourifli.]  A  fmall  degree  of  nourifhment;  a 
decreafe  of  nourifhment. 

OLI'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia :  twenty-three 
miles  north-eaft  of  Lucko. 

OLIKAN',  a  fmall  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Penzinfkoi 
Sea.  Lat.  60.  16.  N.  Ion.  155.  36.  E. 

O'LIL,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Calbari,  on  the  Rio  del 
Rey.  Lat.  4.15.  N. 

OLIM'PIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Morea : 
thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chiarenza. 

OLIM'PO,  a  mountain  of  European  Turkey,  in  Thef- 
faly  :  ten  miles  north  of  Lariffa.  See  Olympus. 

OLIM'PO,  a  mountain  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia: 
fifty  miles  north-weft  of  Kiutaja. 

OLI'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  Tarragonenfis,  fituated  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
of  the  people  called  Callaici  Lucenfci.  Ptolemy. 

OLIN'DA,  [Portuguefe,  beautiful.]  The  name  of  a 
province  and  city  of  Portuguefe  South  America,  of  which 
a  fhort  account  is  given  under  Fernambuc,  by  which 
name  they  are  alfo  known. 

O'LIO,  J'.  [olla,  Spanifh.]  A  mixture;  a  medley.  See 
Oglio  and  Olla. —  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Sejanus  and 
Catiline,  has  given  us  this  olio  of  a  play,  this  unnatural 
mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Dryden  on  Dramatic 
Poetry. 

OLIOU'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var:  four  miles  weft  of  Toulon,  and  thirty  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Aix. 

OL'IPHANTS,  a  town  of  North-Carolina :  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Salifbury. 

OLI'SI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  :  eight 
miles  north-eaft  of  Ongole. 

OLIS'IPO,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Lufitania, 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tagus  ;  of  luch  antiquity, 
that  Solinus  thought  it  was  built  by  Ulyfles;  and  Mela, 
probably  to  favour  this  opinion,  writes,  according  to  the 
common  copies,  Ulyjfipo;  both  of  them  perhaps  deceived 
by  the  fimilarity  of  lound.  It  was  a  municipium,  with 
the  furname  Felicitas  Julia,  a  privilege  granted  by  the 
munificence  of  Auguftus.  Now  Lisbon. 

OLI'TA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Xalifco. 

OLI'TA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Troki. 

OLI'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre.  It  was  formerly 
the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Navarre,  but  is  at  prefent 
much  reduced.  It  contains  four  churches,  and  two  con¬ 
vents  :  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Pamplona,  and  thirteen  weft 
of  Sanguefa.  Lat.  43.30.  N.  Ion.  1.42.  W. 

OL'ITORY,  J'.  [ olitorins ,  Latin.]  A  garden  of  herbs  ; 
a  kitchen-garden. 

OL'ITORY,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  kitchen-garden. — 
Gather  your  olitory  feeds.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. 

OLI'VA,  a  feaport-town  of  Pomerania,  fituated  on  a 
bay  in  the  Baltic.  At  a  convent  in  this  place,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Poland,  in  the  year  1660  :  ten  miles  weft  of 
Dantzic.  Lat.  54.  26.  N.  Ion.  18.  22.  E. 

OLI'VA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  near  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
the  inhabitants  cultivate  fugar-canes  :  five  miles  ealf  of 
Gandia,  and  forty  north  of  Alicant. 

OLI'VA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Caramania.  Lat.  36.25.  N.  Ion.  33.10.  E. 

OLI'VA  (Alexander),  a  celebrated  Italian  cardinal, 
was  defcended  from  parents  in  humble  life,  and  born  at 
Saxoferrato  in  the  year  1409.  When  very  young,  he 
entered  among  the  hermits  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  purfued 
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his  ftudies  fucceflively  at  Rimini,  Bologna,  and  Perufia. 

In  the  laft-mentioned  city,  he  was  appointed  firit  pro- 
feflor  of  philofophy  ;  and  after  that  obliged,  greatly 
againft  his  inclination,  to  fill  the  poft  of  attorney-general 
of  his  order.  The  duties  of  this  office  neceflarily  required 
his  prefence  at  Rome,  where  his  learning  and  his  virtues 
rendered  him  the  objeCt  of  univerfal  refpeCt  and  admira¬ 
tion,  notwithftanding  that  his  great  modefty  and  humility 
led  him  as  much  as  poflible  to  avoid  public  notice.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Romans  were  gratified  with  his  fervices  in  the 
pulpit,  in  which  he  was  admired  as  a  fublime  divine  and 
moft  eloquent  orator.  He  alfo  preached  with  high  repu¬ 
tation  at  Naples,  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Mantua, 
Ferrara-,  and  the  other  principal  cities  of  Italy.  He  was 
chofen  vicar- general,  and  afterwards,  in  1459,  general  of 
his  order.  By  pope  Pius  II.  he  was  held  in  great  efteem, 
and  promoted  to  the  purple  in  the  year  1460.  This 
learned  pope  afterwards  nominated  him  bifliop  of  Ca- 
merino,  and  availed  himfelf  of  his  talents  in  various 
important  negociations.  Cardinal  Oliva  died  at  Tivoli, 
where  the  court  of  Rome  then  relided,  in  the  year  1463, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  regretted  by  numerous  friends, 
who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  him  by  the  amiable  qua¬ 
lities  of  his  private  character.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  works,  which  are  monuments  of  his  erudition 
and  of  his  piety.  Moreri. 

OLI'VA  (Giovanni),  a  learned  antiquary,  was  born  in 
1686  at  Rovigo  in  the  Venetian  territory.  He  embraced 
the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion,  and  was  ordained  prieft  in 
1711.  His  literary  reputation  caufed  him  immediately 
after  to  be  nominated  profeflor  of  the  belles  lettres  at 
Azzolo,  which  poft  he  occupied  during-  eight  years.  In 
1718,  he  publilhed  at  Venice  a  learned  treatife,  “  De 
Antiqua  in  Romanis  fcholis  Grammaticorum  difciplina.” 
Being  invited  to  Rome  in  1719  by  pope  Clement  XI.  he 
appeared  with  diftinCtion  among  the  learned  men  of  that 
capital.  On  occaflon  of  the  dilcovery  among  fome  ruins 
of  a  four-footed  marble  of  Ifis,  he  wrote  aiatin  dilfertation 
upon  it,  in  w'hich  hedifplayed  much  erudition  refpeCting 
the  Egyptian  mythology.  The  cardinal  de  Rohan,  in 
1722,  made  the abbe  his  librarian,  which  office  he  retained 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  occupying  himfelf  in- 
defatigably  in  enriching  the  vaft  collection  of  that  prelate, 
and  drawing  up  an  exaCt  account  of  its  contents.  The 
Catalogue,  w'hich  he  left  in  manufcript,  amounted  to 
twenty-fivo  volumes,  folio.  He  gave  an  edition  in  1723 
of  fome  Letters  of  Poggio,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
in  manufcript.  He  made  a  choice  collection  of  books  of 
his  own,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  printed.  The  abbe 
Oliva  died  at  Paris  in  1757.  After  his  death  were  printed 
liis  works,  conlilting  of  the  two  Diflertations  above  men¬ 
tioned,  together  with  another,  pronounced  at  Azzolo, 
On  the  Necelfity  of  adding  the  Study  of  Medals  to  that 
of  Hiftory.  Moreri. 

OLIVA'RES,  a  towm  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  :  eighteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Valladolid. 

OLI'VAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira : 
fix  miles  fouth- weft  of  Vifeu. 

OLIVAS'TER,  J'.  The  wild  olive.  See  El^agnus. 

OLIVAS'TER,  adj.  [ olivajlre ,  Fr.]  Darkly  brown  ; 
tawny. — The  Bannyans  are  olivajter,  or  of  a  tawny  com¬ 
plexion.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Trav. — The  countries  of  the 
Abyffenes,  Barbary,  and  Peru,  where  they  are  tawny, 
olivafter,  and  pale,  are  generally  more  fandy.  Bacon's 
Nat.  Hiji. 

OL'IVE,/  [Fr.  olea,  Lat.  from  the  Gr.  eXsax.]  A  plant 
producing  oil.  (See  Olea.)  The  emblem  of  peace.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree. — It  is  laid  out  into  a  grove,  a  vineyard, 
and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs.  Broome. 

OL'IVE,  J'.  in  cookery,  a  kind  of  collop.  Mrs.  Glafs. 

OL'IVE  (Peter  John  d’),  a  celebrated  Francifcan  monk 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  regarded  as  chief  of  that 
branch  of  the  order  which  diiputed  fo  frequently  with 
the  popes  in  favour  of  the  renunciation  of  property,  in 
obedience  to  the  rule  of  St.  Francis.  He  acquired,  by  his 
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writings,  a  high  reputation  for  fanfiHty  and  learning,  and 
drew  after  him  a  number  of  followers.  One  of  the  great 
objects  which  he  feems  never  to  have  loft  fight  of  in  his 
writings,  was  the  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  he  cenfured  with  great  feverity,  in  a  work  entitled 
“  Poftilla,  ora  Commentary  on  the  Revelation affirming 
boldly  that  the  church  was  reprelented  by  the  woman, 
upon  whole  forehead  was  a  name  written,  “  Myftery, 
Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  abomina¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,’*  whom  St.  John  faw  fitting  “  upon  a 
fcarlet-coloured  beaft,  full  of  names  of  blafphemy,  having 
feven  heads  and  ten  horns.”  Rev.  xvii.  3,  5.  It  muft  be 
obferved,  that  this  centor  of  the  church  was  himfelf  a 
raoft  fuperftitious  fanatic  in  feveral  refpedfts,  having  im¬ 
bibed  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  opinions  which  the  fpi- 
ritual  Francifcans  pretended  to  have  received  from  the 
abbot  Joachim;  (fee  vol.  xi.  p.  196.)  He  went  ftill 
farther,  and  contended  that  St.  Francis,  whom  he  con- 
fidered  as  wholly  and  entirely  transformed  into  the 
perfon  of  Chrift,  was  the  fubjeft  of  adoration.  He  was 
himfelf  accufed  of  herefy,  and  cenfured  by  his  judges; 
but,  fubmitting  to  the  judgment  patiently,  he  efcaped 
thefevere  treatment  to  which  many  of  his  followers  were 
•fubjedled.  He  died  in  1297  ;  and  it  was  pretended  that 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  The  zeal  with  which 
he  defended  the  caute  of  the  gloomy  Francifcans,  in  his 
“  Treatife  on  Poverty,”  and  his  other  writings,  led  them 
to  venerate  him  as  a  faint.  But  in  the  year  1325,  pope 
John  XXII.  ordered  his  bones  to  be  taken  from  the 
tomb,  and  publicly  burnt,  together  with  his  writings. 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  however,  ordered  his  works  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  anew;  and  a  fentence  was  now  pronounced  in  their 
favour,  or  at  leaft  as  containing  no  doctrines  nor  precepts 
inconliftent  with  the  true  catholic  faith  or  good  morals. 
JHoreri.  Mojhcim,  fasc.  xiii. 

OL'IVE  (Spurge).  See  Daphne. 

OL'IVE  (Wild).  See  El/eagnis. 

OL'IVE  (Wild,  Barbadoes).  See  Bontia. 

OLIVE-BA'RK-TREE.  See  Bucida,  vol.  iii. 

OL'IVE-BEARING,  adj.  Bearing  or  producing  olives. 
. — Their  olive-bearing  town.  Dryden. 

O'LIVE-BIT,  J'.  A  kind  of  bit,  fo  named  from  the 
fliape  of  the  middle  part  of  it. 

OL'IVE-BRANCH,  J'.  A  branch  of  the  olive-tree: 

To  thee  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

Adjudg’d  an  olive-branch  and  laurel -crown, 

As  likely  to  be  blefs’d  in  peace  and  war.  S/taliefpeare. 

OL'IVE-COLOUR,/.  The  colour  which  refembles  that 
of  the  olive ;  a  kind  of  brown  colour,  tending  to  a  yello  with 
green. 

OLIVE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mergui  Archi¬ 
pelago,  hardly  a  mile  in  circumference  :  on  it  Capt. 
Foreft  found  tome  trees  of  the  true  olive.  Lat.  11. 20.  N. 

OL'IVE-TREE,  J'.  The  tree  that  produces  olives. 
See  Olea. 

In  the  purlieus  of  this  foreft  ftands 

A  (heepcote,  fenc’d  about  with  olive-trees.  Shahefpeare. 

OL'IVE-YARD,  f.  The  enclofure  where  olives  are 
cultivated. — The  feventh  year  thou  thalt  let  it  reft.  In 
like  manner  thou  {halt  deal  with  thy  vineyard  and  olive- 
yard.  Exod.  xxiii.  11. 

OL'IVECRANTZ  (John  Paulin),  member  of  the 
council  of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  governor  of  her 
domains,  and  a  fon  of  a  Sweditli  archbithop,  was  born  at 
Strengrias  in  1633.  Being  educated  under  the  immediate 
infpettion  of  his  father,  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
claftical  literature  ;  and  in  1658  was  appointed  fecretary 
of  legation  to  Frankfort,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the 
election  of  the  emperor.  He  was  afterwards  fent  am- 
bafiador  to  Nimeguen,  to  aflift  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace;  and  in  1680  was  made  governor  of  Revel,  and 
fupreme  judge  of  Gothland.  He  was  in  great  favour 
with  Chriftina,  who,  in  confeauence  of  the  office  which 
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lie  held,  commanded  him  to  prefix  to  his  title  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  Excellency :  a  circumftance  which  gave  rife  to 
much  jealoufy,  and  excited  againft  him  a  holt  of  enemies. 
The  queen  correfpor.ded  with  him  after  her  abdication ; 
beftowed  the  molt  flattering  encomiums  upon  him  in  her 
letters,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  follow  her 
to  Rome.  He  died  at  Stockholm  in  1707;  and  is  con- 
fidered  by  the  Swedes  as  one  of  their  bell  Latin  poets. 
His  principal  works  are,  x.  Oratio  in  Laudes  Reginse 
Chrittinas  Gnece  liabita  ;  Upfaliae,  1646.  2.  Magnus 

Principatus  Finlandiae  Epico  Carmine  depidtus  Oratione 
Grasca;  Holmiae,  1678,  4to.  3.  Tabulae  In  Hug.  Grotii  de 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis  Libros.  Kil.  1688,  folio.  4.  OdeadMe- 
moriam  Reginae  Ulrifae  Eleonoras;  Holmiae,  1693,  folio. 
5.  Epigramma  de  Sole  in  Suecia  non  occidente;  ibid. 
1693,  folio.  6.  Ode  dicata  facro  folenni  Regiae  undtionis 
Caroli  XII.  ibid.  1697,  folio.  7.  Ode  ad  Urbem  Narvam 
a  gravi  Mofcovitarum  Obfidione  liberatam  ;  ibid.  1790, 
folio.  Gen.  Biog. 

OL'IVED,  adj.  Decorated  with  olive-trees: 

Green  as  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  fmiles. 

And  ftill  the  Graces  build  my  Grecian  piles : 

My  Gothic  fpires  in  ancient  glory  rife, 

And  dare  with  wonted  pride  to  ruth  into  the  Ikies.  Warton. 

Drefled  in  olives,  orcollops. — Splitted,  fpitchcockt,  oliv'd, 
hafht.  Cartivright's  Ordinary. 

OLIVEI'RA  do  BAIR'RO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira:  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Braganga 
Nova,  and  twenty-one  north  of  Coimbra. 

OLIVE'RIA  do  CON'DE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Vifeu,  and 
thirty  eaft-north-eaft  of  Coimbra. 

OLIVEN'^A,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Portugal,  in 
Alentejo,  on  the  borders  of  Spain.  This  town  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1658  ;  and  ten  years 
after  reftored  by  the  treaty  of  Litbon.  By  the  peace  of 
Badajoz,  figned  the  6th  of  June,  1801,  this  place,  with  its 
territory,  was  ceded  to  Spain;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
June  1813,  it  was  recommended  to  be  reftored,  and  the 
treaty  of  Badajoz  to  be  confidered  as  void  :  the  reftoration, 
we  believe,  has  not  been  effected.  Oliven^a  is  thirteen 
miles  fouth  of  Elvas,  and  forty-two  eaft  of  Evora.  Lat. 
38.  30.  N.  Ion.  6.50.  W. 

OL'IVER  (Ifaac),  a  miniature-painter  of  diftinguiffied 
merit,  was  born  in  1556,  probably  in  England,  though 
there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  of  French  extrac¬ 
tion,  as  he  fometimes  w'rote  his  name  Olivier.  He  ftudied 
under  Hilliard  the  limner;  and  received  fome  inftru&ions 
from  Zucchero,  an  Italian  who  vifited  England.  His 
drawings  after  Parmigiano,  and  other  great  matters,  in¬ 
duced  Vertue  to  think  that  he  had  been  in  Italy;  but  of 
this,  and  other  circumftances  of  his  life,  little  is  knowm. 
His  principal  employment  was  in  portraits,  and  thofe  in 
miniature,  which  he  wrought  with  great  refemblance  to 
nature  in  form  and  character,  and  his  touch  was  uncom¬ 
monly  delicate.  Walpole  fays,  “  In  the  branch  in  which 
he  excelled,  we  may  challenge  any  nation  to  thow  a 
greater  matter,  if  perhaps  we  except  a  few  of  the  fmaller 
works  of  Holbein.”  The  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  pencil 
were  admirable ;  and  of  fome  of  his  fineft  pieces  it  is 
obferved,  that  “  the  largeft  magnifying  glafs  only  calls 
out  new  beauties.”  Oliver  fometimes  employed  himfelf 
in  making  drawings  upon  a  large  fcale,  and  alfo  in  paint¬ 
ing  in  oil-colours ;  but  to  neither  of  thefe  is  he  indebted 
for  his  reputation  fo  much  as  to  his  miniatures.  Many 
very  fine  ones  of  his  painting  ftill  remain  in  pofleffion  of 
the  nobility  of  this  country.  Dr.  Meade’s  colleftion  was 
very  rich  in  them;  one  of  queen  Elizabeth,  others  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  Ben  Jonfon, 
and  fir  Philip  Sidney,  at  whole  length,  fitting  under  a 
tree :  thefe  were  all  purchafed  by  the  king’s  father, 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  and  now  form  a  part  of  his 
majefty’s  colleftion.  They  are  raoft  to  be  admired  for 
their  extreme  neatnefs  and  truth;  with  a  tafteful  ex- 
x  preffion 
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predion  of  feature  rarely  found  in  portraits  ;  but  their 
aitions  are  void  of  grace,  and  exhibit  the  general  want 
of  tafte  in  art  at  that  period.  He  died  in  1617',  aged  61. 

OL'IVER  (Peter),  the  fon  and  difciple  of  the  prece¬ 
ding,  was  born  in  1601,  and,  fucceeding  his  father  in  the 
profeflion  of  miniature-painting,  was  confeiTedly  even  more 
fuccefsful  than  him,  or  any  of  their  contemporaries.  His 
pictures,  like  his  father’s,  are  fpread  among  the  houfes 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  are  alike  juftly  efteemed. 
The  works  which  he  executed  upon  a  larger  fcale  are 
much"  more  valuable  than  thofe  of  his  father,  and  are 
alfo  more  numerous,  though  not  very  frequently  to  be 
met  with.  Walpole  mentions  that  there  were  thirteen 
works  of  Peter  Oliver  in  the  colleition  of  Charles  I.  and 
of  James  II.  and  that  (even  of  them  are  preferved  in 
queen  Caroline's  clofet  at  Kenfington  ;  and  he  alfo  (peaks 
of  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Oliver,  by  her  hufband,  in  pofleflion 
of  the  duchefs  of  Portland,  as  being  of  uncommon  qua¬ 
lity.  He  died  in  1660. 

An  Isaac  Oliver,  who  was  a  good  glafs-painter,  and 
by  whole  hand  there  is  a  window  in  Chrift-.church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  was  probably  a  grandfon  of  the  firft  Ifaac.  Walpule's 
Anted,  of  Painting;. 

OLIVE'RI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  .which  runs  into  the  fea 
between  Patti  and  Milazzo. 

OLIVE'RIAN,  adj.  [from  Oliver.)  Belonging  to  the 
party  which  oppofed  king  Charles  the  Firft. 

OLIVE'RIAN,  f.  One  of  the  parti  fans  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  oppofed  the  proceedings  of  king  Charles 
the  Firft. 

OLIVE'RIAN’s  BRA'NCH,  a  river  of  New  Hamp- 
(hire,  which  runs  into  the  Conneificut  in  lat.  44.  4.  N.  Ion. 
72.  2.  W. 

OL'IVES  (Mount  of).  See  Mount,  vol.  xvi.  pi  132. 

OL'iVET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret,  fmiated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Loire;  three 
miles  fouth  of  Orleans. 

OL'IVET  (Jofeph  Thoullier  d’),  an  eftimable  man  of 
letters,  was  born  in  1682  at  Salins  in  Franche- Comte. 
Lie  was  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  afterwards  a 
counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Befantjon  ;  and  at  an  early 
age  he  entered  among  the  Jefuits,  in  which  fociety  he 
had  an  uncle  diftinguilhed  for  his  learning.  During  his 
continuance  among  the  Jefuits  he  frequently  vifited  Soi¬ 
leau  at  his  retreat  at  Auteuii ;  and  his  admiration  of  this 
celebrated  poetcaufed  him  to  imbibe  his  principles  of  lite¬ 
rature  in  all  their  vigour.  The  example  of  Boileau  led 
him  to  make  trial  of  his  powers  in  French  verfe  ;  but-in 
the  maturity  of  his  judgment  he  committed  to  the  flames 
all  his  attempts  in  this  walk.  He  alfo  exercifed  himfelf 
in  compofitions  for  the  pulpit ;  and,  in  order  to  form  his 
tafte  for  oratory  on  the  belt  models,  he  became  a  very 
afliduous  (Indent  of  the  works  of  Cicero.  The  atten¬ 
tion  he  paid  to  this  great  writer  rendered  him  at  length 
an  enthufiaft  in  his  favour;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
admiration  of  the  Roman  orator  might  be  laid  to  be  his 
ruling  paflion.  Whilft  he  continued  with  the  Jefuits,  his 
literary  reputation  procured  him  an  invitation  to  Spain, 
to  undertake  the  tuition  of  the  prince  of  Afturias.  But, 
flattering  as  fuch  an  offer  might  be,  he  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  reftraint  and  refpon Ability  which  muft  at¬ 
tend  an  office  of  that  nature,  to  (acrifice  the  eafe  and  free¬ 
dom  of  a  private  ftation  to  a  brilliant  fervitude.  It  w\as 
probably  this  love  of  liberty  that  induced  him,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  to  quit  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  juft  at  the 
period  when  its  members  become  engaged  in  it  by  irrevo¬ 
cable  vows.  He  left  it,  however,  without  ill-will,  and 
ever  preferved  that  filial  regard  towards  it  which  has  fel- 
dom  failed  to  diftinguifli  thofe  who  pafled  their  early  years 
in  its  bofom. 

The  abbe  d’Olivet  thenceforth  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
life  of  a  man  of  letters  at  Paris  ;  and  in  1723,  while  ab- 
fent  in  paying  the  laft  duties  to  his  father,  he  was  elefted 
into  the  French  Academy.  We  have  mentioned  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  Cicero.  The  firft  work  which  he  committed 
.  Vol.  XVII.  No.  1190. 
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to  the  prefs  was  a  tranflation  of  that  author’s  treatife 
“  De  Natura  Deorum  which  w'as  followed  by  his  tranf¬ 
lation,  in  conjunftion  with  the  prefident  Bouhier,  of  the 
Tu feu lan  Queftions,  and  the  Orations  againft  Catiline: 
and,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  he  colledted  from  the  works 
of  Cicero  all  thofe  paflages  which  he  thought  beft  calcu¬ 
lated,  as  well  to  form  the  literary  tafte  of  young  perfons, 
as  to  infpire  them  with  ufeful  moral  principles,  and  pub- 
li (lied  them  in  a  tranflation,  underthe  title  of  “  Penfees  de 
Ciceron,  pour  fervir  a  l’Education  de  la  Jeunefte.”  A 
complete  edition  of  the  w-orks  of  his  favourite  author  was 
an  objedt  that  long  and  deeply  engaged  his  attention  ; 
which  he  at  length  brought  out  at  Paris,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  in  nine  volumes  4to. 
An  edition  of  this  work  was  publiihed  at  Geneva  in 
1758,  which  is  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  is  very  rare, 
and  fetches  a  very  high  price.  To  each  volume  are 
attached  Tables,  particularly  an  ufeful  one,  containing 
all  the  various  readings  colledled  from  the  principal  edi¬ 
tions  ot  Vidlorius,  Mauritius,  Lambinus,  and  Gruterus 
together  with  thofe  propoled  by  Olivet  in  his  Commen¬ 
taries.  Of  the  edition  by  this  editor,  the  General  Bio¬ 
graphy  fays,  “it  is  the  charadler  that  it  performs  more 
than  it  promifes.  Befides  a  very  corredt  text,  it  contains 
a  very  judicious  colled! ion  of  notes  by  the  beft  commen¬ 
tators,  with  a  learned  and  well- written  preface  of  his  own.” 
In  the  Geneva  edition,  the  errors  that  had  efcaped  M. 
Olivet  are  carefully  corredled. 

Olivet  was  a  diligent  (Indent  of  the  grammar  of  his 
own  language;  and  publiihed  a  treatife  on  “French  Pro- 
(ody,”  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  almoft  all 
French  fyllables  have  a  determinate  meafure,  and  are  as 
fufceptible  of  quantity  as  thofe  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
This  was  fucceeded  by  “Remarques  de  Grammaire  fur 
Racine.”  _  His  attachment  to  the  French  Academy  led 
him  to  write  the  Hiftory  of  that  body,  in  continuation  of 
that  of  Peliflon.  This  work,  which  comes  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  iSth  century,  is  valuable  for  the 
accuracy  of  its  refearches,  and  the  interefting  anecdotes 
preferved  in  it.  He  publiihed  “  Opufcules  fur  la  Lanouie 
Franqoife,”  to  which  he  added  the  Abbe  de  Choffi’s 
Journal  of  Difcuflions  on  Points  of  Grammar,  at  the  Sit¬ 
tings  of  the  Academy.  He  w\as  a  molt  regular  attendant 
on  the  meetings  of  the  French  Academy  ;  and,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  one  of  them,  in  Odtober  1 768,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  life  at  the 
age  of  86. 

As  a  tranflator,  Olivet  is  faithful  and  elegant :  to  his 
verfion  of  the  treatife  De  Natura  Deorum,  he  annexed  a 
trait  of  his  own  relative  to  ancient  philofophy,  which  he 
entitled  “  Theologie  des  Philofiophes  to  wdiich  theo¬ 
logy,  according  to  d’Alembert,  his  philofophical  know¬ 
ledge  was  in  a  great  meafure  limited.  The  abbe  d’Olivet 
was  ever  ready  to  perform  good  offices  for  his  literary 
brethren;  and  through  his  means  many  fcholars  obtained 
eligible  and  refpedtable  fituations  in  life.  He  had  fami¬ 
liar  accefs  to  cardinal  Fleury,  the  prime  minifter,  and  the 
biftrop  of  Mirepoix,  the  diftributor  of  ecclefiaftical  bene¬ 
fices,  who  could  not  but  admire  the  intereft  which  he 
took  in  obtaining  favours  for  others,  while  he  afked  no¬ 
thing  for  himfelf.  He  preferved  to  the  end  of  his  life 
the  intimate  friendlhip  of  feveral  perfons  of  eminence  • 
and,  though  fparing  in  his  approbation  of  modern  pro- 
duftions,  he  appears  to  have  been  free  from  envy  and 
jealoufy.  In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  moderate  and 
economical ;  and  he  facrificed  the  greateft  part  of  his  pa¬ 
trimony  to  the  advantageous  fettling  of  his  nephews. 
Gen.  Biog. 

OL1VETAN'  (Robert),  the  firft  perfon  who  publiihed 
a  verfion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  French  language,  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  for  the  uie  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Valais.  Of  his  hiftory  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  was  a  relation  of  John  Calvin.  His  trani- 
lation  was  printed  at  Neufchatel  in  1535;  and  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Geneva  verfion  in  common  ufe,  after 
6  B  it 
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it  had  gone  through  various  revifions  by  Calvin,  Beza, 
and  others.  But,  in  its  original  flate  it  exhibits  an  un¬ 
couth  and  barbarous  ftyle,  and  is  far  from  being  faithful. 
The  characters  in  which  it  is  printed  are  Gothic,  and  the 
language  of  it  is  no  Ids  lb;  neither  is  it  free  from  miltakes : 
but  it  was  no  fmall  thing  gained,  to  have  the  Scriptures 
in  any  way  given  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  original  edition  is  now  extremely  fcarce,  and 
chiefly  valued  on  thataccount.  Olivetan  furvived  his  pub¬ 
lication  but  a  fhort  time  ;  for  he  was  poifoned  at  Rome  the 
year  after,  of  which  his  tranflation  is  alleged  to  have  been 
the  caufe.  Olivetan’s  Bible,  reviled  by  John  Calv.in  and 
N.  Malinger,  was  reprinted  at  Geneva,  in  1550,  in  quarto. 
This  edition  is  ftili  rarer  than  the  former.  It  is  called  the 
Bible  de  I'Epe'e,  becaufe  the  printer  had  a  fword  for  his 
lign.  Bn  a/.  Brit. 

OLIVI'ER  (Seraphim),  a  learned  French  cardinal, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1538.  He  Audied  the  civil 
and  canon  law  at  Bologna  ;  and  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  and  patron¬ 
age  of  Pius  IV.  By  that  pontiff  he  was  created,  at  firil 
auditor,  and  afterwards  dean,  of  the  Rota;  which  polls 
be  retained  during  forty  years.  He  w’as  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  capacity  Qf  nuncio,  by  popes  Gregory  XIII. 
Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  In  the  year  1604,  the  laft- 
mentioned  pontiff  bellowed  on  him  the  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  and  raifed  him  to  the  facred  college,  on 
the  recommendation  of  king  Henry  IV.  By  the  fame 
prince  he  was- nominated  to  the  bifnopric  of  Rennes  in 
Brittany.  He  died  in  1609,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one. 
He  prepared  for  the  prels,  Decifiones  Rota  Humana , 
which  made  tlveir  appearance  at  Rome  in  1614,  in  two 
volumes,  folio  ;  and  were  reprinted  at  Frankfort,  in  the 
following  year,  with  additions  and  notes.  Moreri. 

OLIVI'ER  (Claude  Matthieu),  advocate  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Aix,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1 701,  and  appeared 
at  the  bar  with  eclat.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  eltab- 
lifhtnent  of  the  academy  of  Marfeilles,  and  was  one  of  its 
.  original  members.  He  pofiefled  a  quick  and  lively  ge¬ 
nius  :  a  few  hours’  retirement  from  lociety  and  from  his 
pleafures,  were  frequently  fuflicient  to  enable  him  to  fpeak 
-•^nd  write,  even  on  important  cafes.  Given  to  exccfs  in 
every  thing,  he  would  employ  a  fortnight  in  fludying  the 
Gode  and  the  Digelt,  or  in  ftoring  his  mind  with  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Demollhenes,  Homer,  Cicero,  orBolfuet ;  and  then 
abandon  himfelf  for  another  fortnight,  frequently  a  whole 
month,  to  frivolity  and  diflipation.  He  died  in  1736,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five.  He  publilhed,  1.  L’Hiftoire  de  Phi¬ 
lippe,  Roi  de  Macedoine,  et  Pere  d’Alexandre  le  Grand  ; 
2  vols.  1 21110.  No  writer  has  fo  ably  handled  the  hiflory 
.of  the  age  of  Philip,  the  interefts  of  the  different  nations 
of  Greece,  and  their  manners  and  cuftoms  ;  but  the  con- 
dudl  of  the  work  is  extremely  defective  :  the  digreffions 
are  too  frequent,  and  often  tedious  ;  and  the  ftyle  is  in  no 
refpeCl  fuitable  to  a  hiflory.  A  difeafe  of  the  brain,  with 
which  he  was  attacked,  and  under  which  he  laboured  fe- 
veral  years,  prevented  him  from  putting  his  lad  hand  to 
the  work.  a.  Memoire  fur  les  Secours  donnes  aux  Ro- 
mains  par  les  Marfeillois  pendant  la  2de  Guerre  Punique. 
5.  Memoire  fur  les  Secours  donnes  aux  Romains  par  les 
Marfeillois  durant  Guerre  contre  les  Gaulois.  Enc>/.  Bril. 

.  OLIVIF'EROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  oka, ,  an  olive,  and 
fern,  to  bear.]  Bearing  olives,  producing  olives.  Cole. 

•OLIVI'NUS,  f.  [Lat.  from  the  ufual  (hade  of  colour.] 
Glivin  ;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  filiceous  earth,  of 
which  the  characters  are — Conlifting  of  the  greater  part 
filex,  and  a  fmaller  proportion  of  alumine  and  oxyd  of 
iron;  found  in  bafaltes,  fhining  internally,  generally  of 
a  common  form,  hard,  mouldering  in  the  air;  melting 
with  difficulty. 

Olivin  is  allied  to  Chryfolite.  It  occurs  in  grains  or 
irregularly-fpherical  particles,  in  bafaltic  rocks ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  in  no  other  fituation.  It  is  very  liable  to 
decompoiition,  firfl  lofing  its  luflre,  and  then  its  confift- 
ency  ;  crumbling  at  length  into  a  loofe  earthy  powder  of 
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a  yellowifh-brown  ochry  colour.  From  a  knowledge  of 
this  circumltance,  the  porous  appearance  of  fome  varieties 
of  bafalt  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  ;  the  particles  of 
olivin  originally  contained  in  them  having  been  fepa- 
rated  by  gradual  decompofition.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Olivinus  Werneri,  common  olivin,  or  olive  chryfo¬ 
lite.  Specific  charadter,  tinged,  diaphanous,  of  a  concha- 
ceous  texture,  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments 
Found  at  Arthur’s  Seat  near  Edinburgh,  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  moll  parts  of  Europe,  imbedded  in  bafalt, 
fometimes  in  the  form  of  grains,  fometimes  in  large  pieces  ; 
colour,  olive  or  yellowifti-green  ;  and,  when  withered, 
brownilh  or  ochre-yellow:  is  attacked  by  digeftion  in  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  and  its  ferruginous  parts  taken  up.  Specific 
gravity,  3-225. 

2.  Olivinus  vitreus,  hyalite,  or  muller’s  glafsi  pellucid, 
pure  white,  of  a  glafly  texture ;  breaking  Into  indeter¬ 
minate  fragments,  with  the  furfaces  fpherically-convex. 
Found  in  Germany,  Hanover,  and  Frankfort,  in  rocks  of 
trap  or  ferpentinc  ;  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  grains,  fila¬ 
ments,  or  rhomboidal  malfes  ;  texture  foliated  ;  fracture 
inclining  to  rhomboidal;  is  generally  tranfparent,  fome¬ 
times, though  fe!dom,opake;  is  infulible  at  i5o°of  Wedg¬ 
wood,  but  yields  to  foda.  Specific  gravity,  2-11  ;  contains 
filex  57,  alumine  18,  lime  15,  and  a  very  little  iron. 

3.  Olivinus  fpatofus :  diaphanous,  white,  of  a  foliated 
texture.  Found  in  Gottingen  in  bafalt,  and  on  Mount 
Mendenburg  on  the  Rhine.  Refembles  feldfpar;  but  is 
harder,  and  much  more  difficult  of  fulion. 

4.  Olivinus  fibrofus :  diaphanous,  white,  fibrous,  hard, 
fliining.  Found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  near  Unk.il,. 
imbedded  in  bafalt;  and  is  very  brittle. 

OLIZARO W'STO  W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate 'of  Brzefle  :  fourteen  miles  eall  of  Brzelk. 

OLKILUO'TO,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eall  fide  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.61.  15. N.  Ion.  21.  15  E. 

OLKINI'KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki :  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Troki. 

OL'KOWITZ,  or  Alexowice,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Znaym  :  nine  miles  north-eait  of  Znaym. 

OL'KUSZ,  or  Ilkusk,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Cracow ;  formerly  celebrated  for  its  mines: 
fixteen  miles  north-weilof  Cracow. 

OL'LA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  We- 
fer  feventeen  miles  below  Bremen. 

OL'LA,  f.  [Latin.]  In  heathen  mythology,  the  pot 
in  which  the  prielts  boiled  the  portion  of  the  victims  that 
was  allotted  to  them. 

OL'LA,  f.  [Spaniffi.]  An  oglio. — Not  to  tax  him  for 
want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier,  in  writing  oglio  for  vlla, 
the  Spanifli  word.  Milton's  Eiconoclaji. 

OL'LA  PODRI'DA,  [Spanifli.]  A  medley  difh  of 
cookery. — Bring  forth  tile  pot ;  it  is  an  o/la  pod/ida,  but 
I  have  perfons  to  prefent  the  meats.  B.  Jonfon's  Majqnes. 
— He  brings  you  no  pot  at  all,  but  a  mere  olla  podrida. 
Randolph's  Mitfe's  Looking -glafs. 

OLLA'RIA,  /!  in  botany.  See  Lecythis. 

OLL'BRUCKEN,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne: 
ten  miles  north-well  of  Andernach,  and  eighteen  north- 
well  of  Coblentz. 

OLLE'RIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va¬ 
lencia  :  five  miles  fouth  of  St.  Felipe. 

OL'LEROS  POI'NT,  a  cape  and  harbour  on  the  coaft 
of  Peru.  Lat.  14.  36.  S. 

OL'LERTON,  a  town  of  England,  in  Nottinghamlhire : 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Newark. 

OLLIER'GUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome  :  nine  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Ambert,  and  twenty-four  eall-fouth-eall  of  Clerthont. 

OLLIOU'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Toulon:  four  miles  weft  of  Toulon.  The  place  contains 
2591  inhabitants. 

OLLY'A,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Rogonatpour. 

OL'MAN, 
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OL'MAN,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  Lat.  61.38.  N.  Ion.  17.  11.E. 

OL'ME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Puy  de  Dome  :  ten  miles  fonth  of  Thiers. 

OLMEDIL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Salamanca. 

OLME'DO,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
feated  on  an  eminence  in  front  of  an  extend ve  plain  :  it  was 
formerly  furrounded  by  walls,  of  which  foine  remains  are 
ftill  vifible.  It  has  feven  parochial  ftruftures,  and  feveral 
religious  houfes.  The  principal  altar  of  St.  Mary’s  church 
is  adorned  with  good  paintings.  The  population  of  this 
place  was  more  condderable  ;  but  is  now  reduced  to  the 
number  of  2000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  no  other  traffic 
than  that  which  is  derived  front  their  brick-kilns.  In  its 
vicinity  are  fome  vineyards  and  kitchen-gardens.  It  is 
under  the  adminiftration  of  a  corregidor.  It  is  fixteen 
miles  fouth  of  Cuenga. 

OLMES'SA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cordca  :  five  miles 
north-eaft  of  Corte. 

OLMES'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland: 
thirty  miles  iouth-weft  of  Linkioping. 

OLME'TO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia:  feven 
miles  north  of  Algieri. 

OLME'TO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cordca  :  feven  miles 
weft  of  Tallano. 

OLMET'TA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cordca  :  two 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Oletta. 

OL'MOS  (Fr.  Andres  de),  was  born  near  Oria  in  the 
diftrift  of  Burgos,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  flfteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  houfe  of  a  married  filter 
at  Olmos,  near  Valladolid,  front  which  place  he  took  his 
name.  At  the  age  of  tw'enty  he  took  the  Francifcan  habit 
in  the  convent  at  Valladolid.  His  zeal  and  his  application 
to  theology  foon  diftinguiffied  him  ;  and,  when  Charles  V. 
fent  Juan  de  Zuntarraga  as  inquidtorial  commiffioner 
agaiuft  the  witches  of  Bifcay,  Andres  was  chofen  as  his 
companion.  He  acquitted  hintfelf  fo  well  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  old  women,  that  Zumarraga,  when  he  was 
made  bifltop  of  Mexico,  in  1518,  took  him  with  him  to 
the  New  World.  Here  Andres  was  more  ufefully  employed 
than  in  burning  witches  ;  his  zeal  was  more  wifely  di¬ 
rected,  and  he  began  a  feries  of  labours  which  entitle  him 
to  the  refpeft  of  pofterity.  Four  languages  he  found  it 
neceflary  to  learn  ;  the  Mexican,  the  Totonaca,  the  Te- 
pehua,  and  the  Gunxteca.  Of  the  two  ftrft  he  wrote 
grammars  and  vocabularies,  which  have  been  of  eflential 
lervice  to  other  miffionaries.  He  anuifed  the  Mexicans 
with  an  auto,  or  myftery  of  the  day  of  judgment,  in  their 
own  language,  which  was  reprefented  before  the  viceroy, 
Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  in  the  capital  ;  and  he  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  that  interefting  advice  of  the  Mexican 
parents  to  their  children,  which  we  have  quoted,  vol.  i. 
p.  4.22.  from  Clavigero.  Befides  thefe,  he  compofed  very 
many  religious  trafts,  in  the  different  languages  of  the 
tribes  among  whom  he  patted  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
fuffering  every  kind  of  privation  and  difficulty.  He  lived, 
however,  to  a  great  age ;  and  died  Oftober  8,  1571.  Mi¬ 
racles  were  attributed  to  him  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  been 
created  a  faint,  he  is  called  fo  by  the  courtefy  of  catholi- 
cifm.  Andres  de  Olmos  is  alfo  to  be  ranked  among  the 
poets  of  Spain,  having  tranflated  into  Caftillian  verfe  a 
Latin  work  upon  Herefy,  by  Alonzo  de  Caftro.  R.  S.  in 
Gen.  Biog. 

OL'MUTZ,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  marquifate  of 
Moravia,  and  of  a  circle  of  the  fame  name,  belonging  to 
Auftria,  fltuated  on  the  river  Morawa,  the  firfi  royal  bo¬ 
rough,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  being  wholly  furrounded 
by  the  river.  It  is  fortified,  well-built,  and  populous  ; 
and  divided  into  the  Old  and  New.  It  contains  twenty- 
fix  churches,  five  chapels,  feven  cloifters  of  monks,  and 
two  of  nuns,  feveral  holpitals,  one  correction  and  orphan 
houfe,  one  college  and  feminary,  an  univerfity  founded 
in  the  year  1 567,  a  riding-academy,  and  a  learned  fociety. 
The  caftle  of  Olmutz  is  ftrong,  and  often  ferves  as  a  ftate- 
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prifon:  here  the  French  general  la  Fayette  was  feveral  years 
confined.  It  is  162  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Drefden,  116  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Prague,  and  80  north-north-eaft  of  Vienna. 
Lat.  49.  33.  N.  Ion.  17.  11.  E. 

OL'NEY,  or  Oulney,  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  is  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Oufe,  near  the  borders  of  Northamptonfhire,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  fifty-fix  miles  from  the  metropolis.  The 
houfes  in  the  town,  except  thofe  of  late  ereftion,  are 
moftly  covered,  with  thatch,  and  chiefly  ranged  in  one 
long  ftreet.  May  <?,  1787,  a  fire  happened  here,  which 
deftroyed  forty-three  large  tenements,  and  occafioned 
other  confiderable  damage.  The  church  is  a  large  ancient 
ftrufture,  in  the  pointed  ftyle,  adorned  with  a  handfome 
tower  and  fpire,  the  latter  rifing  to  the  height  of  185  feet. 
In  the  cemetery  formerly  flood  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  which  was  a  chantry,  founded  by  lord 
Ballet.  Lace-making  conftitutes  the  chief  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Olney.  The  market  is  held  on 
Monday  every  week;  and  there  are  fairs  annually  on 
Ealter-Monday  and  June  29.  According  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary-returns  of  1811,  this  town  and  pariffi  contain 
484  houfes,  and  a  population  of  2268  perfons.  Previous 
to  the  year  1767,  the  parifli  of  Olney  was  one  entire  com¬ 
mon  ;  but  at  that  period  it  was  enclofed  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  an  aft  of  parliament.  The  manor  anciently 
belonged  to  the  earls  of  Chefter,  from  whom  it  palled  to 
the  two  families  of  Albini  and  Ballet.  It  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  Thomas  Moubray  duke  of  Norfolk, 
after  whole  banilhment  the  king  granted  it  to  Edward 
duke  of  York,  who  was  (lain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Upon  this  event  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  continued 
part  of  the  royal  demefnes  till  th'e  year  1638.  Its  prefent 
proprietor  is  the  earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Wefton-Underwood,  a  fmall  village  fituated  about  a 
mile  fouth  from  Olney,  was  long  the  refidence  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  poet  Cowper,  who  died  hereon  the  25th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1800.  Many  defcriptions  in  his  poem  of  the  Talk 
were  drawn  from  the  fcenery  adjoining  to  this  town. — At 
Lavendon,  two  miles  to  the  north,  formerly  flood  an  ab¬ 
bey  for  Premonftratenfian  monks,  founded  by  John  de 
Bidun,  a  baron,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This  place 
appears  to  have  been  anciently  of  much  more  importance 
than  at  prefent,  as  it  had  a  weekly  market  and  an  annual 
fair;  and  was  protefted  by  a  caftle,  fome  veftiges  of  which 
can  ftill  be  traced. — Ravenfton,  to  the  w'eft  of  Olney,  is 
noted  as  the  birth-place  of  the  great  lord-chancellor  Not¬ 
tingham,  who  was  flyled  by  his  contemporaries  the Englijh 
Cicero,  and  who  is  charafterifed  by  Biackftone  as  a  lawyer 
of  firft-rate  abilities  and  fterling  integrity.  He  died  in 
1682,  after  having  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an 
earl,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  this  village,  where 
is  a  magnificent  monument  eredted  to  his  memorwby  his 
Ion.  His  effigy  is  finely  executed  in  white  marble,  in 
his  chancellor’s  robes,  and  reclines  under  a  canopy  fup- 
ported  by  four  black  marble  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Ravenfton  has  an  hofpital,  adjoiningto  the  church, 
for  fix  poor  men  and  fix  poor  women.  Here  was  once  a 
monaftery. 

Stoke-Goldington,  fouth-weft  of  Olney,  has  a  charity- 
fchool.  This  fmall  village  has  moft  beautiful  views,  en¬ 
livened  by  the  Oufe  running  through  rich  meadows,  and 
the  light  of  Olney  church.  Wilkes's  Britijh  Directory, 
vol.  v.  Ly  finis's  Magna  Britannia. 

OL'OBOIC,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Kalifch. 

OLOMPAN',  a  town  of  Mexico  :  forty  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Mexico. 

OLO'NA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  which  runs 
into  the  Po  twelve  miles  weft  of  Piacenza. 

OLONE'I,  an  ifland  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Nova  Zern- 
bla,  in  the  ftraits  of  Vaigatfkoi.  Lat.  70.  30.  N.  Ion.  58. 
29.  E. 

OL'ONETZ,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  which  gives  name  to  a 
government,  built  by  Peter  I.  Here  is  an  iron-forge ; 
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and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  copper  and  iron, 
and  a  mineral  fpring.  It  is  104.  miles  north-eaft  of  Peterf- 
burg,  and  364  north-north-weft  of  Mofcow.  Lat.  61.  10. 
N.  Ion.  32.  38.  E. 

OLONETZ'SKOI,  a  government  of  Ruftia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  government  of  Archangel,  on  the  eaft: 
by  the  government  of  Archangel  and  the  White  Sea,  on 
the  louth  by  the  government  of  Novgorod  and  Vologda, 
and  on  the  welt  by  the  government  of  Viborg  and  Finland  ; 
about  340  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  where  wideft  240 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  confiderably  lefs  along 
the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea,  where  its  mean  breadth  is 
about  100.  Olonetz  is  the  capital.  Lat.  61.  40.  to  66. 
40.  N.  Ion.  28.  to4i.  E. 

OLON'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vendee:  three  miles  north  of  Sables  d’Olonne. 

OLON'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Balaganfkoi. 

OLONZAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  St.  Pons,  >and  twenty- 
one  weft  of  Beziers. 

OI.OSO'TAI,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Hami: 
twenty  miles  north-north- weft  of  Tche-tcheou-Hotun. 

O'LOST,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalo¬ 
nia  :  nine  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Vique. 

OLOSTE'LESCK,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania  :  twenty- 
two  miles  r.orth-north- weft  of  Cronftadt. 

O'LOT,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia: 
feventeen  miles  north- weft  of  Gerona. 

O'LOU-KO'CHO,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary:  thirty- 
eight  miles  louth -fouth,- we  ft  of  Soubarkan. 

O'LOUS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia :  twelve 
miles  eaft  of  Amafreh. 

OL'PE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Weft- 
phalia  :  thirty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Cologne,  and  fifty  eaft- 
foilth-eafi  of  Duffeldorp.  Lat.  50.  59.  N.  Ion.  7.-59.  E. 

OL'PHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Munfter:  feventeen  miles  foutii-fouth-well  of  Munfter. 
Lat.  51.42.  N.  Ion.  7.  28.  E. 

OL'RICK,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  C a i 1 1  ■  - 
nefs  :  fix  miies  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Thtirfo. 

OI.'SA,  or  Esa,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Oder  two  miles  beiow  Oderberg. 

OLSCHAN'KA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav  :  forty  miles  fbuth-w'eft  of  Novo  Mir- 
gorod. 

OL'SCKWIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleftaw  :  three  miles'north-welt  of  Aycha. 

OLS'LORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  five 
miles  eaft  of  Itzehoa. 

OLS'ZTYN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow  :  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Cracow. 

OL'TEN,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  So- 
leure,  fituated  on  the  Aar  ;  the  principal  town  of  a  baili¬ 
wick.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  bilhops  of  Bale,  and 
was  purchafed  by  the  canton  of  Soleure  in  the  year  1532. 
It  is  feventeen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Soleure. 

OL'TERSPACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  fix- 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Voitlberg. 

OLTI'FI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kars  :  thirty  miles  north  of  Kars. 

OL'TRI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli :  twenty-four  miles 
eaft  of  Cadora,  and  thirty-eight  north-weft  of  Friuli. 

OL'TSCKIN,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland  :  fifty-two 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Cracow. 

O'LU  JACH'SEB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province 
of  Hadramaut :  136  miles  fouth-weft  of  Amanzirifdin. 

OL'VF.STON,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire,  near  Auft- 
Paffage,  over  the  Severn,  and  three  miles  fromThornbury. 
This  church  is  annexed  to  Alvefton.  Here  was  a  priory, 
built  in  x  160. 

O'LUS  Calappoides,  in  botany.  See  Cycas. 

O'LUS  Crudum.  See  Apocynum. 

O'LUS  Scrophinum.  See  Cqnyza. 

O'LUS  Squillarum.  See  Illecebrum. 


O'LUS  Vagum.  See  Convolvulus. 

OLUSA'TRUM.  See  Smyrnium. 

OLU'TOR,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  61.  10.  N.  Ion.  167.  54.  E. 

OLUTOROV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  on  the  river 
Olutor,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  164  miles  eaft 
of  Oklanfk.  Lat.  61.  30.  N.  Ion.  167.  54.  E. 

OLUTOROV'SKOI,  a  cape  of  Ruftia,  in  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean:  one  hundred  miles  fouth  of  Olutorovlkoi 
Lat.  59.  50.  N.  Ion.  168.  54.  E. 

OL'WYE,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  which  runs  into  the  Ulk  near  the  town  of  Uftc. 

OLY'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia:  twenty-two 
miles  north-eaft  of  Lncko. 

OLYM'PIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Greece,  in  Triphylia,  fituated  on  the  river  Alpheus, 
north  of  Hypana.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  city  had 
in  former  times  borne  the  name  of  “  Pifa,”  or  whether 
they  were  diftindt  cities.  Of  all  the  cities  of  Greece  this 
was  the  moll  famous,  on  account  of  the  games  which 
were  inftituted  in  it,  and  which  drew  thither  a  prodigious 
concourfe  of- people  5  and  on  account  of  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  ;  befidcs  which,  here  was  a  temple 
of  Juno,  fixty- three  feet  long,  with  columns  round  it  of 
the  Doric  order;  and  a  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  gods,  a  large  Doric  edifice;  with  holy  trea- 
furies.  Thefe,  and  the  porticoes,  a  gymnafium,  pryta- 
neum,  and  many  more  public  buildings,  made  Olympia 
no  inconfiderabie  place.  Th ejladium  was  in  a  grove  of 
wild  olive-trees,  before  the  great  temple;  and  near  it  was 
the  hippodrome,  or  courfe  for  the  races  of  horfes  and  cha¬ 
riots.  The  Alpheus  flowed  by  from  Arcadia  with  a  co¬ 
pious  and  very  pleafant  ifream,  which  was  received  on 
the  coaft  by  the  Sicilian  Sea. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  of  the  Doric  order,  68  feet 
high  to  the  pediment,  95  wide,  and  230  long;  the  cell 
encompaffed  with  columns.  It  was  erected'  with  the 
country  ftone  ;  the  roof,  not  of  earth  baked,  but  of  Pen- 
telic  marble  ;  the  (labs  difpofed  as  tiles  ;  the  way  to  it  up 
a  winding  ft.iircafe.  The  two  pediments  were  enriched 
with  lculpture  ;  and  one  had  over  the  centre  a  ftatue  of 
Viftory  gilded  ;  and  underneath,  a  votive  buckler  of  gold. 
At  each  corner  was  a  gilded  vafe.  Above  the  columns 
were  fixed  twenty-one  gilded  bucklers,  offered  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  Achaean  war  by  the  Roman  general 
Mummius.  The  gates  in  the  two  fronts  were  of  b rafts* 
and  over  them  were  carved  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
Within  the  cell  were  double  colonnades,  between  which 
was  the  approach  to  the  image. 

The  ftatue  of  Jupiter  was  accounted  alone  fufticient  to 
immortalize  its  maker,  Phidias.  It  was  of  ivory  and 
gold,  the  head  crowned  with  olive.  In  the  right  hand 
was  a  ftatue  of  Vidlory ;  in  the  left  a  flowered  fceptre, 
compofed  of  various  metals,  on  which  was  an  eagle.  The 
fandals  were  of  gold,  as  alfo  the  veftmenf,  which  was  cu- 
rioufly  embofled  with  lilies  and  animals.  The  throne 
was  gold,  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory,  and  ftudded  with 
jewels,  intermixed  with  paintings  and  exquifite  figures  in 
relievo.  The  pillars  between  the  feet  contributed  to  its 
fupport.  Before  it  were  walls,  ferving  as  a  fence,  deco¬ 
rated  principally  with  the  exploits  of  Hercules ;  the  por¬ 
tion  oppofite  to  the  door  of  a  blue  colour.  It  was  the 
office  of  a  family  defcended  from  Phidias,  called  phadruiitee, 
or  the  polifliers,  to  keep  the  work  bright  and  clean.  The 
veil  or  curtain  was  cloth  rich  with  the  purple  dye  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  and  with  Aftyrian  embroidery,  an  offering  of  king 
Antiochus,  and  was  let  down  from  above  by  loofening 
the  firings.  The  image  impreffed  on  the  fpedtatoran  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  was  higher  and  wider  than  it  meafured.  Its 
magnitude  was  fuch,  that, though  the  temple  was  very  large, 
the  artift  feemed  to  have  erred  in  the  proportions.  The 
god,  fitting,  nearly  touched  the  ceiling  with  his  head; 
fuggefting  an  idea,  that  if  he  were  to  rife  up  he  would 
deltroy  the  roof.  A  part  of  the  pavement  before  it  was 
of  black  marble,  enclofed  in  a  rim  of  Parian  pr  white, 
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where  they  poured  oil,  to  preferve  the  ivory.  The  altar  of 
Jupiter  Glympius  was  compofed  of  allies  from  the  thighs 
of  the  viclims  which  were  carried  up  and  confumed  on 
the  top  with  wood  of  the  white  poplar-tree.  The  allies 
alio  of  the  prytaneum,  in  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
on  a  hearth,  were  removed  annually  on  a  fixed  day,  and 
fpread  on  it,  being  firft  mingled  with  water  from  the  Al- 
pheus.  The  cement,  it  was  affirmed,  could  be  made  with 
that  fluid  only  ;  and  therefore  this  river  was  much  re- 
fpedfed,  and  efteemed  the  mol' friendly  of  any  to  the  god. 
On  each  fide  of  the  altar  were  fione  fteps.  Its  height  was 
02  feet.  Girls  and  women,  when  allowed  to  be  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  were  fuffered  toafcend  the  bafement,  which  was  125 
feet  in  circumference.  The  people  of  Elis  facrificed  daily, 
and  private  perfons  as  often  as  they  chofe. 

Religion  flourilhed  at  Olympia;  and  many  deities  were 
worlhipped  befides  Jupiter.  Paufanias  has  enumerated 
above  fixty  altars  of  various  fliapes  and  kinds.  One  to 
The  Unknown  Gods  flood  by  the  great  altar.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Elis  offered  on  all  thefe  monthly;  laying  on  them 
boughs  of  olive,  burning  incenfe,  and  wheat  mixed  with 
honey;  and  pouring  libations  of  fuch  liquors  as  the  ri¬ 
tual  prefcribed.  At  the  latter  ceremony  fometimes  a  form 
of  prayer  was  ufed,  and  they  fang  hymns  compofed  in  the 
Doric  dialed:. 

Olympia  was  fituated  on  an  eminence,  between  two 
mountains  called  Ofla  and  Olympus.  It  has  been  aflerted 
that  no  remains  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Olympia  could 
now  be  traced  ;  but  M.  Fauvel,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Pouque- 
ville,  has  defcribed  with  much  minutenefs  a  variety  of 
relics,  which  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
the  fpot.  He  fixes  it  near  the  conflux  of  the  fmall  river 
Cladeus  and  the  more  copious  flream  of  the  Alpheus. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  inveftigations,  he  was  much  delighted 
chi  difcovering  that  the  inhabitants  called  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  village  Andilalo,  or  “Village  of  the  Echo;”  a  cir- 
cumftance  remarkably  connected  with  the  obfervation  of 
Paufanias,  that  the  Greeks  attending  the  Olympic  games 
were  accultomed  to  liften  to  an  echo  which  repeated  the 
found  feven  times  over.  Were  the  furface  of  the  ground 
dug  up,  it  is  probable  that  many  veftiges  of  Olympia 
would  be  found  hidden  under  the  fand  and  earth  which 
have  been  accumulated  by  the  inceffant  overflowings  of 
the  Alpheus.  This  river,  bringing  down  foil  from  the 
fides  of  the  mountains,  with  leaves  and  other  vegetable 
fubftances,  has  in  the  courfe  of  ages  raifed  the  ground 
near  its  banks,  and  even  at  a  conliderable  difiance  from 
them,  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet;  which  operation  has 
been  going  on  ever  fincethe  abandoned  Hate  of  the  coun¬ 
try  caufed  the  negledt  of  the  mounds  that,  in  better  days, 
preserved  the  adjacent  plains  from  inundation.  The  fcite 
of  Olympia  is  now  occupied  by  a  fmall  place  called  Lon- 
ginico,  which  fee,  voL  xiii.  See  alfo  Pouqueville’s  Tra¬ 
vels  in  the  Morea,  1813.  and  Monthly  Rev.  vol.  Ixxiv. 

OLYM'PIAD,  f.  A  Grecian  epoch;  the  fpace  of  four 
years. — The  Olympick  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year;  and  the  interval  was  called  an  olympiad,  confifting 
of  four  Julian  years.  Gregory. 

The  firft  olympiad  fell,  according  to  the  mod  approved 
computation  of  the  moderns,  exadlly  776  years  before  the 
firft  year  of  Chrift,  or  775  before  the  year  of  his  birth,  in 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period  3938,  and  22  years  before  the 
building  of  Rome  ;  and  correlponding  to  the  3228th  year 
of  the  world,  and  408  years  after  the  liege  of  Troy.  The 
games  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full-moon  next 
after  the  fummer  folftice  ;  therefore  the  olympiads  were  of 
unequal  len'gth,  becaule  the  time  of  the  full-moon  differs 
11  days  every  year,  and  for  that  realon  they  fometimes 
began  the  next  day  after  the  folftice,  and  at  other  times 
four  weeks-after.  The  computation  by  olympiads  ceafed 
after  the  304th,  in  the  year  440  of  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was 
univerfally  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  though  ftill  the  Pythian 
games  ferved  as  an  epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to 
the  Boeotians;  the  Nemrean  games  to  the  Argives  and 
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Arcadians;  and  the  Ifth’mian  to  the  Corinthians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnefian  ifthmus.  To  the  olym¬ 
piads  hillory  is  much  indebted  :  they  have  ferved  to  fix 
the  time  of  many  momentous  events ;  and,  indeed,  before 
this  method  of  computing  time  was  obferyed,  every  page 
of  hillory  is  moftly  fabulous,  and  filled  with  obfeurity  and 
contradidlion  ;  fo  that  Varro,  with  good  reafon,  confiders 
-this  epocha  as  the  boundary  between  the  fabulous  and  the 
hillorical  times. 

The  Peloponnefian  war  began  May  the  7th,  in  the  fe¬ 
cund  year  of  the  87th  olympiad.  Alexander  the  Great 
died  April  the  21ft,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  114th  ;  and 
Our  Saviour  Chrift  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
193d,  four  years  before  the  common  era;  fo  that  what  we 
call  Anno  Domini  1,  is  the  firft  year  of  the  195th  olym¬ 
piad.  See  Blair,  Chambers, 'and  Gent.  Mag.  for  Dec.  1817. 

OLYM'PICS,  or  Olym'pic  Ga'mes,  were  folemn 
games,  which  Jailed  five  days,  famous  among  the  ancient 
Greeks;  inftituted,  according  to  Pome,  by  Hercules,  in 
honour  of  Jupiter,  and  re-eftablilhed  by  Iphitus ;  and 
held  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  that  is,  every 
50th  month,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olym¬ 
pia,  a  city  of  Elis  ;  to  exercife  their  youth  in  five  kinds 
of  combats. 

Thefe  games  have  been  held  in  fuch  reputation,  and 
they  are  fo  nearly  connected  with  thejiillory  of  the  Greeks, 
that  their  vanity  has  induced  them  to  aferibe  their  ori¬ 
gin  or  revival  to  the  moft  venerable  perfonages  of  anti¬ 
quity,  fuch  as  the  Idaean  Hercules,  Clymenus,  Endymion, 
Pelops,  and  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcmena;  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupport  thefe  pretenlions,  reafons  have  been  fought 
for,  and  arguments'produced,  from  the  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  of  this  folemnity. 
Thus  Paufanias  fays,  that  thefe  games  were  ordered  to 
be  celebrated  every  five  years,  becaule  the  brothers  called 
the  Idrei  Dafilyli,  of  whom  the  Idaean  Hercules  was  the 
elder,  were  five  in  number;  to  whom,  in  particular,  as 
alfo  to  his  four  brothers,  an  altar  was  confecrated  at 
Olympia  by  Clymenus,  who  was  defeended  from  this 
Hercules,  and  is  laid  to  have  celebrated  thefe  games  fifty 
years  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  The  claims  of  En¬ 
dymion  are  founded  on  the  name  of  his  father  Aethlius, 
who  is  faid  to  have  given  the  appellation  of  athletic  to 
thole  who  contended  for  the  prize  denominated  athlon  at 
thefe  games.  As  for  Pelops,  this  hero  was  held  in  fuch 
high  veneration  at  Olympia,  that  the  Eleans  in  their  fa- 
crifices  gave  him  the  preference  even  to  Jupiter  himfelf, 
for  which  they  alleged  the  practice  of  Hercules,  the  fon 
of  Alcmena  ;  to  whofe  labours,  as  Pindar  informs  us,  they 
were  indebted  for  their  olive-crown.  The  Eleans,  not 
contented  with  a  founder  who  was  mortal  by  his  mother’s 
fide,  have  fought  a  ftill  more  noble  and  ancient  origin, 
and  have  named  for  the  authors  of  thefe  games  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  ;  who,  as  they  pretend,  in  the  very  place 
where  thefe  games  were  afterwards  celebrated,  wreftled 
with  each  other  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  Others 
affirm,  that  they  were  inftituted  by  Jupiter,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  his  victory  over  the  Titans  ;  and  that  Apollo 
in  particular  fignalized  himfelf  by  gaining  two  victories, 
one  over  Mercury  in  the  foot-race,  and  another  over 
Mars  in  the  combat  of  the  cteftus.  The  names  of  other 
heroes  might  be  mentioned,  who  are  laid  to  have  cele¬ 
brated  thele  games  ;  the  laft  of  whom  was  Oxylus,  who 
came  into  the  Peloponnefus  with  the  Heraclidas.  After 
him  followed  fo  long  an  intermiflion  of  the  folemnity,  that 
the  memory  of  it  was  almoft  loft. 

As  to  theoccafions  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  games, 
fir  Ilaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  originally 
celebrated  in  triumph  for  victories;  firft  by  Hercules 
Idteus,  upon  the  conquell  of  Saturn  and  the  Titans  ;  and 
then  by  Clymenus,  upon  his  coming  to  reign  in  the  Terra 
Curetum  ;  then  by  Endymion,  upon  his  conquering  Cly- 
raenus  ;  and  afterwards  by  Pelops,  upon  his  conquering 
Hitolus  ;  and  by  Hercules,  upon  his  killing  Augeas ;  and 
by  Atreus,  upon  his  repelling  the  Heraclidte  ;  and  by 
6  C  Oxylus, 
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Oxylus,  upon  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  into  Pelopon- 
nefus.  Thefe  opinions  may  be  very  well  fupported  by 
the  teftimonies  of  ancient  authors.  That  they  were  cele¬ 
brated  on  occafion  of  funerals,  is  an  opinion  which  is  fanc- 
tioned  by  a  cuftom,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Pin¬ 
dar,  and  all  the  Greek  writers,  prevailed  very  much  in 
thofe  heroic  ages.  The  expenfe  of  thefe  games  was  fome- 
times  defrayed  by  the  relatives  andfriendsof  the  deceafed, 
and  fometimes  by  the  public,  who  enaCted  an  anniverfary 
folemnization  of  games  in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  To 
one  or  other  of  thefe  cuftoms  was  probably  owing  the 
origin  of  the  Olympic  games,  as  w'ell  as  of  thofe  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  at  Delphi,  Nemaea,  and 
indeed  in  every  conliderable  town  throughout  all  Greece. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  preference  given  to  thofe 
celebrated  at  Olympia  ;  but  'in  this  preference  all  the 
people  of  Greece  acquiefced,  and  they  agreed  to  bellow 
the  firft  honours  on  the  Olympic  conquerors.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  pretended,  that  thefe  games  were  in  any  very 
high  eftimation  before  the  time  of  their  revival  by  Iphitus ; 
who  reigned  as  king  of  Elis  884  years  B.  C.  and  108  years 
before  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  JirJi  olympiad.  Iphitus 
may  therefore  very  jullly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Olympic  games. 

The  occafion  of  their  re-eftablifhment  is  Hated  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Greece  at  that  time  being  torn  in  pieces  by  civil 
wars,  and  wafted  by  a  peftilence,  Iphitus,  one  of  the 
defcendants  of  Hercules,  grandfon  of  Oxylus,  and  king 
of  Elis,  had  recourfe  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  for  a  remedy 
to  the  evils  which  affliCled  the  country  ;  and  was  told  by 
the  pythonefs,  that  the  fafety  of  Greece  depended  upon 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Olympic  games ;  the  non- 
obfervance  of  which  folemnity  had,  as  fhe  told  them, 
drawn  down  the  indignation  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  and  of  Hercules,  the  hero  by  whom  it  was 
inftituted.  Sheordered  him,  in  conjunClion  with  the  people 
of  Elis,  to  reftore  the  celebration  of  that  feftival,  and  to 
proclaim  a  truce  or  ceft’ation  of  arms  to  all  thofe  cities 
which  were  defirous  of  partaking  in  the  games.  The 
other  people  of  the  Peloponnefus  were  ordered  by  the 
fame  Delphic  deity  to  join  with  the  Eleans,  and  to  allow 
them  to  hold  their  feftival,  and  for  that  purpofe  to  pro-- 
claim  a  ceflation  of  arms.  The  fecurity  and  peace  which 
theEleansthusenjoyed,  contributed  to  render  theircoun- 
try  rich  and  ftourifning;  while  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
were  deftroying  one  another  with  mutual  and  intef- 
tine  wars;  and  in  this  ftate  of  tranquillity  they  were 
'diftinguilhed  by  great  fimplicity  and  innocence  of  man¬ 
ners. 

The  office  of  Hellanodic,  or  prefident,  at  thefe  games, 
was  at  firft  exercifed  by  Iphitus  alone  ;  and  for  200  years 
continued  to  be  exercifed  by  a  fingle  perfon,  wdio  was 
always  of  the  family  of  Oxylus  ;  but  in  the  50th  olym¬ 
piad,  the  fuperintendency  of  the  games  was  committed 
to  two,  chofen  by  lot  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Eleans  ; 
and  in  the  75th  the  number  was  increafed  to  nine.  Two 
olympiads  afterwards,  a  tenth  w'as  added;  and,  in  the 
103d  olympiad,  the  college  of  Hellanodics  confided  of 
twelve,  ccrrefponding  to  the  tribes  of  the  Eleans.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  number  of  tribes  and  of  the  Hellanodics 
was  reduced  to  eight ;  but  in  the  108th  they  were  reftored 
to  ten,  and  this  number  was  permanent.  The  Hellanodics, 
from  the  powers  that  were  veiled  in  them,  acquired  great 
dignity  and  authority  among'the  feyeral  people  of  Greece  ; 
and,  in  the  public  execution  of  their  office,  they  were 
clothed  in  purple  robes,  and  carried  in  their  hands,  as 
the  ufual  enfign  of  magiftracy,  a  wand  or  fceptre.  They 
took  their  ftations  at  different  parts  of  the  ftadium,  and 
the  fenior  had  the  precedency  of  the  reft.  The  place  in 
which  the  Olympic  games  were  exhibited  was  called  the 
Stadium.  The  gymnaftic  exercifes  of  which  thefe  games 
confided  were  five;  viz.  running,  leaping,  wreftling, 
boxing,  and  the  throwing  of  the  quoit  ;  which  was 
called  all  together  ntnuShov,  or  quinquertium.  Bolides 


thefe,  there  were  horfe  and  chariot  races ;  and  alfo  con¬ 
tentions  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  only  reward  that  the  conqueror  obtained  was  a 
crown  of  olive.  This,  as  fome  fuppofe,  was  in  memory 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  were  accomplifhed  for 
the  univerfal  good  of  mankind,  and  for  which  the  hero 
claimed  no  other  reward  but  the  confcioul'nefs  of  havin°- 
been  the  friend  of  mankind.  So  finall  and  trifling  a  re¬ 
ward  ftimulated  courage  and  virtue,  and  was  the  fource 
of  greater  honours  than  the  moll  unbounded  treafures. 
But  the  ftatues  of  the  conquerors,  called  olympionicce , 
were  ereCled  at  Olympia  in  the  facred  wood  of  Jupiter. 
Their  return  home  was  that  of  warlike  conquerors  ;  they 
were  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horfes,  and  every-where 
received  with  the  greateft  acclamations.  Their  entrance 
into  their  native  city  was  not  through  the  gates  ;  to  make 
it  more  grand  and  more  folemn,  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls.  Painters  and  poets  were  employed  in  celebrating 
their  names  ;  and  indeed  the  viClories  feverally  obtained 
at  Olympia  are  the  fubjeCts  of  the  moll  beautiful  odes  of 
Pindar.  The  combatants  were  naked.  A  fcarf  was  ori¬ 
ginally  tied  round  their  waill;  but,  when  it  had  entan¬ 
gled  one  of  the  adverfaries,  and  been  the  caufe  that  he 
loft  the  vi&ory,  it  was  laid  aftde. 

Women  were  not  alhamed  to  be  reckoned  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates.  Fora  long  time,  indeed,  they  were 
not  fo  much  as  allowed  to  be  fpe&ators  of  thefe  contefts  ; 
and  they  were  liable  to  the  punifliment  of  being  caft  head- 
longdown  the  precipices  of  Mount  Typasus,  if  theyaflifted 
at  the  folemnity,  or  even  palled  the  river  Alpheus  du¬ 
ring  the  exhibition.  The  more  effeclually  to  reftrain 
them,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  mailers  of  the  gymna- 
fium,  who  aflifted  at  thele  games,  Ihould  appear  naked,  as 
well  as  all  the  athletse  ;  which  was  without  doubt  the  true 
reafon  of  this  law’s  being  firft  made,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
principal  caufes  of  its  having  been  ever  religiouily  ob- 
lerved.  It  was,  neverthelefs,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  priefteffes  of  Ceres  to  be  prefent.  As  a  recompence 
to  the  women  for  their  exclufion  from  the  Olympic  games 
they  had  a  feftival  of  their  own,  inftituted,  as  it  is  faid, 
in  honour  of  Olympian  Juno,  by  Hippodamia,  the  wife  of 
Pelops.  The  virgins  in  this  feftival  contended,  properly 
and  gracefully  clad,  in  the  foot-races  ;  the  courfe  being- 
Ihortened  about  one-fixth  part ;  and  the  conquerefs  re¬ 
ceived  for  her  reward  an  olive  crown,  and  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  heifer  that  was  on  this  occafion  facrificed  to 
Juno.  But  the  moll  agreeable  part  of  the  recompence 
w;as  the  liberty  granted  to  the  victorious  virgin  to  have 
her  picture  drawn,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple,  as  a  me¬ 
morial,  at  the  fame  time,  of  both  her  beauty  and  her 
glory.  The  direction  of  this  feftival,  and  the  office  of 
prefiding  at  thefe  games,  was  lodged  in  lixteen  matrons, 
eleCled  for  that  purpofe,  two  out  of  each  of  the  eight 
tribes  of  the  Eleans. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who  have, 
doubtlefs,  often  alcribed  to  poiitive  inftitution  many  in¬ 
ventions  and  ufages  naturally  refulting  from  the  progref- 
five  manners  of  fociety.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
Elean  games  in  their  more  improved  ftate,  together  with 
the  innumerable  imitations  of  them  in  other  provinces 
of  Greece,  there  will  occur  realons  for  believing,  that 
many  regulations,  referred  by  an  eafy  folution  to  the  le- 
giflative  wifdom  of  Iphitus  or  Lycurgus,  were  introduced 
ty  time  or  accident,  continued  through  cuftom,  im¬ 
proved  by  repeated  trials,  and  confirmed  by  a  lenfe  of 
their  utilit}'.  Yet  luch  an  inftitution  as  the  olympiad, 
even  in  its  lead  perfeCt  form,  mud  have  been  attended 
with  manifeft  advantages,  to  fociety.  It  is  fufficient 
barely  to  mention  the  fufpenlion  of  hoftilities  which  took 
place,  not  only  during  the  celebration  of  the  feftival,  but 
a  confiderable  time  both  before  and  after  it.  Confidered 
as  a  religious  ceremony,  at  which  the  whole  Grecian 
name  was  invited,  and  even  enjoined,  to  affilt,  it  was  well 
adapted  to  facilitate  intercourfe,  to  promote  knowledge, 

to 
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to  foften  prejudice,  and  to  haften  the  progrefs  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  humanity.  Greece,  and  particularly  Pelopon- 
nefus,  was  the  centre  from  which  the  adventurous  fpirit 
of  its  inhabitants  had  diffufed  innumerable  colonies 
through  the  furrounding  nations.  To  thefe  widely-fepa- 
rated  communities,  which,  notwithftanding  their  com¬ 
mon  origin,  feemed  to  have  loft  all  connexion  and  corref- 
pondence,  the  olympiad  ferved  as  a  common  bond  of  al¬ 
liance  and  point  of  re-union.  The  celebrity  of  this  fef- 
tival  continually  attracted  to  it  the  characters  molt  dif- 
tinguilhed  for  genius  and  enterprife,  whofe  fame  would 
have  otherwife  been  unknown  and  loft  in  the  boundlefs 
extent  of  Grecian  territory.  The  remote  inhabitants, 
not  only  of  European  Greece,  but  of  Alia  and  Africa, 
being  afl'embled  to  the  worlhip  of  common  gods,  were 
formed  to  the  fenfe  of  a  general  intereft,  and  excited  to 
the  purfuit  of  national  honour  and  profperity.  Strangers 
of  fimilar  difpofitions  might  confirm  in  Elis  the  facred 
and  indifibluble  ties  of  hofpitality.  If  their  communities 
were  endangered  by  any  barbarous  power,  they  might 
here  folicit  afliftance  from  their  Grecian  brethren.  On 
other  occafions  they  might  explain  the  benefits  which,  in 
peace  or  war,  their  relpeCtive  countries  were  beft  quali¬ 
fied  to  communicate.  And  the  Olympic  feftival  might 
thus  ferve  the  purpofe  of  refident  ambafladors,  and  other 
inftitutions  alike  unknown  to  antiquity.  See  Gilles’s 
Hift.  of  Greece  ;  and  our  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  837, 
8;  916.  and  Music,  vol.  xvi.  p.  356. 

OLYM'PICI,  the  title  of  the  academifts  of  Vicenza,  in 
Italy.  See  Academy. 

OLYMPIN'ION,  or  New  Athens,  in  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Delos,  fo  called  by  its 
founder,  the  emperor  Adrian.  It  contained  a  temple 
of  Hercules,  and  another  confecrated  to  Neptune  ;  which, 
without  doubt,  were  magnificent,  as  Adrian  employed 
only  Athenians  in  the  conftrudtion  of  them. 

OLYMPIODO'RUS,  an  Alexandrian  philofopher,  who 
flourilhed  about  the  year  430,  is  celebrated  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Ariftotelian  doftrine,  and  was  the  mailer  of 
Proclus,  who  attended  upon  his  fchool  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.. 

This  philofopher  is  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  a  Platonift 
of  the  fame  name,  who  wrote  a  “  Commentary  upon 
Plato,”  which  was  preferved  among  the  manufcripts  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris  5  and  “A  Life  of  Plato,”  of 
which  James  Windet  has  publilhed  a  Latin  verlion, 
enriched  with  learned  notes. 

He  is  alfo  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  a  Peripatetic,  of  a 
later  age,  who  wrote  “  A  Commentary  upon  the  Meteo¬ 
rology  of  Ariftotle.”  Enfield's  Hift.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

OLYMPIODO'RUS,  a  learned  Greek  commentator  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  was  probably  at  firft  a  monk, 
and  afterwards  became  a  deacon  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
not  at  all  afcertained  with  accuracy  as  to  the  time  when 
he  flourifhed  ;  lome  placing  him  in  the  ninth,  others  in  the 
eleventh,  century;  but  Cave  fays  he  ought  not  to  be 
placed  later  than  the  early  part  of  the  fixth.  He  is  praifed 
for  the  excellence  of  his  fermons,  with  which  he  edified 
the  church  at  Alexandria,  as  well  as  by  the  talents  which 
he  difcovered  in  the  elucidations  of  the  fitcred  writings. 
There  are  extant  by  him,  1.  A  Commentary  on  Eccle- 
fiaftes,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  2.  A  Commentary  upon  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  publilhed  at  Rome,  with 
Origen’s  Commentary,  1598,  410.  3.  A  Commentary 

upon  the  Book  of  Job;  the  beft  edition  of  which  was 
publilhed  at  London,  by  Patricius  Junius,  1637,  folio. 
Cave's  Hift.  Lit.  vol.  i. 

OLYMPIONI'CES,  f.  [Greek.]  An  appellation  given 
to  thofe  who  came  off  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games. 
The  olympionices  were  infinitely  honoured  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  as  being  elxeemed  to  have  done  it  immortal  honour. 
The  Athenians  particularly  were  fo  la  villi  in  their  prefents 
to  the  olympionices,  their  countrymen,  that  Solon  found 
it  necelfary  to  reftrain  their  liberality  by  a  fpecial  law, 
which  imported,  that  the  city  Ihould  only  give  500 
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drachmas  to  the  olympionices  ;  which  amounted  to  about 
58  ounces  of  filver  of  our  weight.  See  Olympics. 

OLYM'PIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  ftrong  place  on 
the  Peloponnefus,  near  the  mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
Laconia  and  the  Argolide. 

OLYM'PIUM,  a  fmall  town  of  Sicyonia,  eaft  of  Afopus, 
and  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  its  mouth.  It  was  famous 
for  the  tomb  of  Eupolis,  an  Athenian  poet,  mentioned 
by  Horace,  as  one  of  the  beft  authors  in  the  department 
of  the  ancient  Greek  comedy. 

OLYM'PUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  name  given  to 
feveral  lofty  mountains,  and  thence  transferred  to  the 
heavens.  According  to  Hefychius,  the  number  of  thefe 
mountains  was  fourteen  ;  and  feven  have  been  particularly 
noticed  by  geographers.  Homer  always  diftinguilhes 
Olympus  as  the  habitation  of  the  gods,  alluding  occa- 
fionally  to  the  mountain  which  feparated  Macedonia 
from  Thefialy,  and  which  was  one  of  the  mountains  belt 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  defcribed  by  European  geo¬ 
graphers  under  this  name.  As  Athos  aftonifhed  obfervsrs 
by  its  bulk,  Olympus  ftruck  the  beholder  with  a  kind  of 
reverence,  by  its  amazing  elevation  ;  and,  at  the  lame 
time,  invited  his  afcent  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
profpeHs  which  it  afforded.  The  river  Peneus,  one  of 
the  cleared,  gentleft,  and  moft  beautiful,  ftreams  in  the 
univerfe,  waflied  its  foot,  dividing  it  from  Ofla,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  multitude  of  fmall  but  delightful  illes,  covered  with 
lhady  trees,  and  adorned  with  magnificent  temples,  grot¬ 
tos,  porticos,  and  other  ftately  buildings.  On  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  the  hill  ran  the  famous  river  Helicon  ;  and 
near  it  ftood  a  noble  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  midft  of  a 
lhady  grove.  The  mountains  Ofla  and  Pelion  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  very  confiderable  for  their  height, 
though  they  fell  far  fhort  of  Olympus. 

Sonnini  has  particularly  deficribed  his  afcent  to  the 
fummit  of  this  mountain.  On  the  fide  of  the  mountain, 
and  at  the  firft  ftage  of  afcent,  is  the  village  called  Shala  ; 
above  which  the  acclivity,  which  below  it  was  gentle, 
becomes  rugged  and  fteep.  In  this  village  is  a  Greek 
convent,  from  which  the  profpeft  is  exteniive  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  commanding  on  one  fide  the  lea,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coafts  of  Mount  Athos,  and  the  numerous  illands 
which  diverfify  it;  and,  on  the  other,  the  beautiful  plains 
of  Macedonia.  The  foreft  by  which  the  monaftery  of 
Skala  is  furrounded,  is  compofed  of  pines,  firs,  oaks,  elms, 
beeches,  hollies,  chefnut- trees,  See.  and  inhabited  by  wild 
boars,  flags,  roe-bucks,  bears,  and  birds  of  different 
fpecies.  The  vicinity  is  expofed  to  the  attacks  and 
ravages  of  Albanian  robbers ;  and  Sonnini  and  his  com¬ 
panions  efcaped,  by  feigning  themfelves  to  be  foreign 
phyficians,  viho  were  in  learch  of  plants  on  the  mountain, 
that  would  furniih  remedies  for  a  variety  of  difeafes. 
The  aga,  or  commander  of  the  plundering  band,  labouring, 
under  a  complaint,  applied  to  them  for  relief;  and  thus 
they  avoided  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed. 
In  afeending  beyond  Skala,  our  travellers  flopped  at 
another  monaftery,  three  leagues  from  the  former:  this 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Dennis,  to  whom  it  is  confecrated. 
Here  the  mountain  is  divided  into  feveral  fteep  points; 
and  the  building  is  furrounded  by  thofe  towering  pin¬ 
nacles,  that  are  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  rocks.  In 
this  place  are  a  grotto,  or  fmall  chapel,  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  St.  Dennis  himfclf;  a  hut,  which  ferved  him  as  a 
retreat;  and,  at  the  extremity  of  the  grotto,  a  fpring 
Bluing  from  a  torrent  in  the  rock;  and  which,  as  the 
fable  lays,  the  faint  forced  to  appear  by  ftriking  the  rock 
with  his  cap.  The  fmall  church  of  this  convent  is 
tolerably  handfome;  a  large  beautiful  luftre  of  bronze, 
made  in  Germany,  is  fufpended  to  the  roof.  A  fmall 
library  of  Greek  and  Latin  books,  printed  in  the  fame 
country,  and  well  chofen,  occupies  a  chamber  of  the 
monaftery ;  and,  being  little  ufed,  will  long  be  preferved 
in  good  condition.  Many  other  articles  are  brought 
hither  from  neighbouring  civilized  countries ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  large  clock,  which,  though  of  a  common  lbrt, 
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is  an  objeCt  of  admiration  in  all  thefe  diltrifis.  Above 
this  infulated  con  vent,  fituated  in  a  very  wild  place,  there 
are  no  more  habitations  on  Mount  Olympus.  Our  tra¬ 
vellers,  as  they  advanced  towards  the  fummit,  foon  met 
with  large  heaps  of  fnow;  and  here  the  guides  waited 
their  return,  kindling  a  large  fire,  as  the  cold  was  very 
(harp  at  this  height.  Clambering  amidft  clumps  of  trees, 
and  clinging  to  the  branches  of  flirubs,  which  became 
(career  as  they  got  higher,  and  to  the  projeCtibns  of  rocks, 
they  continued  their  afeent,  till  at  length  the  mount 
became  naked,  arrd  prefented  only  a  cap  of  fnovv  and  ice, 
on  which  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  be  fuftained  or 
walk.  At  this  time  it  was  the  middle  of  July:  the  heat 
was  extreme  towards  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  as  w'ell  as 
in  the  plain  ;  and  the  ma(fes  of  (‘now,  which  were  con- 
denfed  near  its  fummit,  did  not  appear  to  be  on  the  point 
of  melting.  However,  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  month  of 
September  no. more  fnow  is  feen  on  Olympus  ;  an  alfertion 
which  our  travellers  did  not  credit,  and  which  war.  corr- 
t radi died  by  the  teftimony  of  the  Greek  monies,  who  have 
(ucceeded  the  gods  on  this  great  elevation  of  the  globe, 
and  who  confirmed,  what  will  fcarcely  be  doubted,  the 
perpetual  permanence  of  fnow  and  ice  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  impoffible,  we  are  told,  to  conceive  the 
immenfe.  extent  of  different  countries  which  a  view  from 
the  top  of  Olympus  embraces  :  it  feemecl  to  touch  Pelion 
and  Oita,  which  form  another  chain  of  mountains  5  and 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  which  the  ancient  poets  have  de- 
feribed  as  a  place  of  delight,  appeared  to  be  a  very  narrow 
gorge;  and  the  river  Peneus,  which  waters- it,  a  ffreamlet 
of  water. fcarcely  perceptible.  At  the  monaftery  of  Skala, 
the  temperature  is  mild,  vegetation  vigorous,  and  the 
number  of  animated  beings  greater  than  the  frozen  fum- 
mit  of  Olympus  afforded,  with  the  exception  of  goats, 
native  inhabitants  of  the  rocks,  and  a  few  bears.  There 
are  hardly  any  quadrupeds  to  be  feen  beyond  the  half  of 
the  height  of  Olympus:  fcarcely  do  birds  pafs  this  limit. 
The  other  fix  mountains,  which  bear  the  fame  name,  are 
thofe  of  Theflaly,  Myiia,  Cilicia,  the  Elide,  Arcadia,  and 
the  i(le  of  Cyprus. 

OLYM'PUS,  a  town  of  Ada  Minor,  in  Lycia,  near  the 
fea,  between  Phafelis  and  the  promontory  of  Hieron, 
which  did  not  fubiiff  in  the  time  of  Pliny  ;  though  Strabo 
deferibes  it  as  a  large  city,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Lycia,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name. 
There  were  leveral  other  towns  of  this  name. 

OLYM'PUS,  in  biography.  See  the  article  Music, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  352. 

OLYN'THUS,  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  the  Paraxia,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Toronsean  gulf,  between  the  peninfula  of 
Pallene  and  Sinthonia.  This  town  was  poflefled  by  the 
Greeks  originally  from  Chalcis  of  Euboea.  It  arrived  at 
a  high  point  of  profperity  and  grandeur;  and  had  frequent 
quarrels  with  Athens,  Lacedcemon,  and  the  kings  of  the 
latter  date,  particularly  Philip,  who  deftroyed  it,  fo  that 
it  was  never  completely  re-eftabliflied.  This  deftruCtion 
took  place  in  the  year  384  B.C.  but,  from  an  epigram 
of  Ahtipater  of  Sidon,  who  lived  about  the  year  146 
before  that  era,  it  appears  that  it  had  a  kind  of  renewal, 
by  fome  power,  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account, 
nor  do  we  know  how  long  it  lafted. 

OLY'RA,  f.  [a  name  borrowed  by  Linnaeus  from  the 
ancient  oXvqcc  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  other  Greek 
authors,  amongft  whom  it  was  confideredto  be  a  fine  fort 
of  corn  or  grain,  as  we  learn  from  the  adjeCtive  ohvgiTy;, 
when  joined  with  e.yv.^v(piuq,  fignifying  “  bread  made  of 
the  fineff  flour.”]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mo- 
noecia,  order  triandria,  natural  order  of  gramina,  or 
grades.  Generic  characters — I.  Male  flowers,  below  the 
females.  Calyx:  glume  two-valved,  one-flowered;  valves 
equal,  lanceolate;  outer  fubventricole,  terminating  in  a 
capillary,  ftraight,  even,  awn  ;  inner  narrower,  acute, 
folded  in  on  both  Jides.  Corolla:  none;  neCtary  two- 
leaved,  very  fmall ;  leaflets  obovate,  fub-emarginate, 


membranaceous,  ereCt.  Stamina:  filaments  three,  capil¬ 
lary,  very  (hort  ;  antherte  linear,  acute  at  both  ends.  II. 
Females  folitary,  terminating  on  the  fame  panicle,  much 
larger  than  the  males.  Calyx:  glume  two-valved,  one- 
flowered,  large,  fpreading  ;  valves  almolt  equal,  ovate, 
concave,  nerved;  outer  terminating  in  a  long  awl-(haped 
fubflexuofe  awn,  villofe  at  bottom  ;  inner  narrower,  acu¬ 
minate.  Corolla:  glume  two-valved,  much  (horter  than 
the  calyx,  coriaceous.  Alining,  awnlefs,  blunt;  outer  much 
longer;  neCtary  three-leaved,  very  fmall ;  leaflets  obovate, 
membranaceous,  ereCt.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong;  ffyie 
filiform,  aimoffthe  length  of  the  calyx;  Itigma  capillary, 
pubefeent.  Pericarpium  :  glume  of  the  corolla  involving, 
falling.  Seed  :  ovat e.-~Ejfeutial  Character.  Male.  Calyx, 
glume  one-flowered,  awned;  corolla,  glume  awnlefs. 
Female.  Calyx,  glume  one- flowered,  fpreading,  ovate; 
ftyle  bifid  ;  feed  cartilaginous.  There  are  three  ipecies. 

1.  Olyra  paniculata:  panicle  terminating,  culm  branched. 
Roots  filiform,  long,  thick.  Culm  ereCt,  a  fathom  high, 
jointed,  round,  branched  at  bottom.  Female  flowers 
folitary,  terminating  the  male  fpikes,  and  three  times  the 
fize  of  the  males.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  dry  coppices; 
flowering  from  January  to  July.  Introduced  in  1783,  by 
Mr.  William  Forfyth. 

2.  Olyra  paucifiora  :  flowers  axillary.  This  alfo  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Olyra  oriental  is  :  Hem  triangular  ;  fpikes  compound  ; 
feeds  triangular,  rough.  Native  of  fields  in  Cochin- 
china.  Stem  about  four  feet  high,  ereCt  :  leaves  awl- 
fhaped,  long,  partly  embracing  the  (tern  ;  flowers  in  corrq- 
pound  fpikes.  Seeds  triangular  or  roundilh,  white, 
large. 

OLYS'SA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Strabo. 

OLZIA'NY,  a  town  of  Lithuania  :  thirty  miies  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Wilna. 

O’M,  among  Hindoo  myflics,  is  a  monofyllable  of 
very  profound  import.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  name  or  an 
emblem  of  the  Deity  ;  and  fo  holy  and  awful,  like  the 
name  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  as  not  to  be  guiltlefsly  pro¬ 
nounced,  even  by  a  prieft.  It  mull  be  contemplated,  or 
recited,  mentally;  and  it  then  is  faid  to  excite  very  effi¬ 
cacious  afpirations.  This  awful  monofyllable  is  triliteral, 
and  perhaps  therefore  better  written  aum,  for  three  San- 
ferit  letters  do  in  faCt  compofe  it;  but  in  compofition,'  to 
avoid  cacophony,  a  and  u  coalefce  in  o.  The  firll  letter 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fymbolical  of  Brahma,  the  creative  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Deity;  the  iecond  of  Viflmu,  the  preferver, 
and  the  laft  of  Siva,  the  deffroyer  or  renovator  ;  for  Hin¬ 
doo  philofophers  maintain  that  deftruCtion  is  only  repro¬ 
duction  in  another  form.  See  the  article  Hindoostan, 
vol.  x.  p.  1 16,  125,  &c.  As  all  the  inferior  deities  of  the 
Hindoos  are  avataras,  or  manifeffations  of,  and  refolve 
themlelves  into,  thofe  three  fuperior  powers,  fo  thofe  fu- 
perior  powers  refolve  themfelves  ultimately  into  Brahm, 
or  the  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  the  Sun  is  the  mod  per¬ 
fect  and  glorious  murti,  or  image.  (See  Murti,  vol.  xvi.) 
A  combination  of  the  three  fymbolical  letters  forms, 
therefore,  a  hierogiyphical  reprefentation  of  the  unio’n  of 
the  three  powers  orattributes  ;  anda  word  that,  if  uttered, 
would  be  nearly  exprdfed  by  our  letters  aum,  or  ohm, 
dwelling  a  little  on  each  letter.  A  name  of  Parvati,  the 
contort  of  Siva,  isUma,  or  Ooma,  and  it  is  perhaps  hence 
derivable;  as  well  of  Omkar,  one  of  the  molt  facred  places 
of  pilgrimage  in  India,  dedicated  to  the  worlhip  of  this 
myltenous  union.  See  Parvati. 

In  the  Inllitutes  of  Menu  (fee  Menu,  vol.  xv.)  many 
verles  occur  denoting  the  importance  of  this  monofylla- 
ble,  and  of  a  text  of  the  Veda  clofely  connected  with  it, 
called  the  gayatri.  Among  thefe  verles  are  the  following  ; 

Chap.  ii.  v.  74.  “A  Brahman,  beginning  and  ending  a 
lefture  on  the  Veda,  mult  always  pronounce  to  himielf 
the  (y liable  om  :  for,  unlefs  the  iyilable  om  precede,  his 
learning  will  Hip  away  from  him  ;  and,  unlefs  it  follow, 
nothing  will  be  long  retained.”  A  commentator  on  this 
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verfe  fays,  “  As  the  leaf  of  the  palafa  is  fupported  by  a 
fingle  pedicle,  fo  is  this  univerfe  upheld  by  the  fyllable 
OM,  a  fymbol  of  the  fupreme  Brahm. 

76.  “  Brahm  milked  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  three 
Vedas,  the  letter  a,  the  letter  u,  and  the  letter  M,  which 
form  by  their  coalition  the  triliteral  monofyllable  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  three  myfterious  words,  bhnr,  b/iuva,  and Jiver." 
Thefe  words  mean  earth,  Iky,  and  heaven  5  and  are  called 
the  vyahritis. 

78.  “A  prieft  who  fhall  know  the  Veda,  and  {hall  pro¬ 
nounce  to  himfelf,  both  morning  and  evening,  that  fyl¬ 
lable,  and  that  holy  text,  preceded  by  the  three  words, 
{hall  attain  the  fani'tity  which  the  Veda  confers. 

.79.  “  And  a  twice-born  man  who  {hall  a  thoufand  times 
repeat  thofe  three,  (om,  the  vyahritis,  and  the  gayatri,) 
apart  from  the  multitude, {hall  be  releafed  in  a  month  even 
from  a  great  offence,  as  a  fnake  from  his  {lough. 

80.  “The  prieft,  the  foldier,  and  the  merchant,  who 
{hall  negleft  this  myfterious  text,  and  fail  to  perform  in 
due  fealon  his  peculiar  a£fs  of  piety,  {hall  meet  with  con¬ 
tempt  among  the  virtuous. 

81.  “  The  great  immutable  words,  preceded  by  the  tri¬ 
literal  fyllable,  and  followed  by  the  gayatri,  which  confifts 
of  three  meafures,  muft  be  confidered  as  the  mouth  or 
principal  part  of  the  Veda. 

82.  “  Whoever  {hall  repeat,  day  by  day,  for  three  years, 
without  negligence,  that  facred  text,  fhall  hereafter  ap¬ 
proach  the  divine  effence,  move  freely  as  air,  and  affume 
an  etherial  form. 

83.  “The  triliteral  monofyllable  is  an  emblem  of  the 
Supreme.  The  fuppreflions  of  the  breath  with  a  mind 
fixed  on  God  are  the  higheft  devotion.”  The  fuppreftion 
of  the  breath  is  thus  performed  by  the  prieft  :  doling  the 
left  noftril  with  the  two  longeft  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
he  draws  his  breath  through  the  right  noftril ;  then,  clo- 
fingthat  noftril  likewife  with  his  thumb,  holds  his  breath 
while  he  meditates  the  text ;  he  then  raifes  both  fingers 
off  the  left  noftril,  and  emits  the  fuppreffed  breath,  hav¬ 
ing,  during  its  fuppreftion,  repeated  to  himfelf  the  gaya¬ 
tri,  the  vyahritis,  the  triliteral  monofyllable,  and  the  fa¬ 
cred  text  of  Brahm. 

Chap.  vi.  ver.  70.  “  Even  three  fupprefiions  of  breath, 

made  according  to  the  divine  rule,  accompanied  by  the 
triverbial  phrafe  ( bhur  bliuva J'wah ) ,  and  the  triliteral  fyl¬ 
lable  (o’m),  may  be  confidered  as  the  higheft  devotion  of 
a  Brahmin.” 

This  may  fufiice  to  {how  the  veneration  in  which  this 
“myftic  monofyllable”  and  “ineffable  text”  are  held  by 
Brahmans  and  Hindoos  in  general,  on  the  authority  of 
their  moft  revered  legiflator  Menu.  Others  of  their  moft 
facred  books  confirm  them  in  this  veneration.  In  the 
Gita,  Krifhna,  defcribing  his  own  excellencies,  feleftsthe 
firft  and  beft  of  many  things  wherewith  to  compare  him¬ 
felf:  “I  am,”  he  fays  to  Arjun,  “the  monofyllable 
among  w'ords ;  amongft  harmonious  meafures  I  am  the 
gayatri.” 

The  extreme  importance  that  the  Hindoos  attach  to 
the  gayatri,  renders  it  a  text  of  more  curiofity  than  per- 
haps  a  general  reader  will  be  able  to  difcover  in  the  words 
themfelves,  in  either  their  familiar  or  recondite  meaning. 
It  is,  like  the  holy  monofyllable,  to  be  mentally  revolved, 
never  articulated.  It  is  taught,  as  we  have  feen  in  the 
preceding  extrafts  from  Menu,  to  the  three  firft  clalfes  ; 
that  is,  to  the  Brahman  or  priefthood,  to  the  Kftietriya 
or  foldier,  and  to  the  Vaifya  or  merchant ;  but  not  to  the 
Sudra  or  labourer,  nor  to  individuals  of  the  three  firft- 
naroed  clalfes,  if  rendered  by  vicious  propenfities  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  “  fecond  birth,”  promifed  in  the  holinefs  of 
this  myfterious  regeneration.  Fafting,  ablution,  prayer, 
altnfgiving,  and  other  commendable  afls,  are  neceflary 
preliminaries  and  accompaniments  to  initiation  in  the 
myfteries  of  this  “  ineffable  text,”  which  is  done  by  the 
Guru,  or  fpiritual  preceptor,  in  a  reverent  and  fecret 
manner.  In  the  Vedas  the  text  occurs  feveral  times  ;  and 
tranflations  of  it  by  different  Sanfcrit  fcholars  are  given, 
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with  many  particulars  of  it,  and  other  myfterious  points, 
in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  “  There  is  no  doubt,”  lays 
the  author  of  that  work,  “but  that  pious  Brahmans 
would  be  very  deeply  (hocked  at  hearing  the  gayatri  de¬ 
filed  by  unholy  articulation,  even  ifexpreffed  in  the  moft 
refpeftful  manner;  and  many  would  be  diftreffed  at 
knowing  the  characters,  found,  and  meaning,  to  be  in  the 
poffeftion  of  perfons  out  of  the  pale  of  fandtity.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  weftern  fide  of  India,  unaware  of  the  re- 
fult,  began  once  to  recite  it  audibly  in  the  prefence  of  a- 
pious  Pandit  :  the  aftoniflied  prieft  (topped  his  ears,  and 
haftened  terrified  from  his  prefence.”  In  thefrontilpiece 
to  that  work,  the  charadter  or  fymbol  is  given  that 
would,  if  uttered,  yield  the  found  of  om.  The  author 
fays  he  once  (howed  it  to  a  Brahman,  who  filently  aver¬ 
ted  his  face,  evidently  pained  by  what  he  unwillingly  faw. 

However  puerile  fuch  myfticifms  may  appear  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  clafs  of  philofophers,  it  cannot  be  otheru'ife  than 
interefting  to  thofe  inquifitive  as  to  the  varieties  and  co¬ 
incidences  in  the  human  mind,  to  trace  them  among  re¬ 
mote  people,  and  back  to  remote  ages.  What  is  received 
with  myfterious  awe  by  millions  of  intelligent  beings, 
cannot  be  wholly  undeferving  the  fcrutiny  of  philofophy  ; 
and,  where  the  wifeft  of  refined  people  diftant  from/ 
and  Unconnedfed  with,  each  other,  agree  in  fuch  vifionary 
reveries,  as  we  may,  if  we  pleafe,  call  them,  the  refult 
of  an  enquiry  into  their  origin  and  dift'ufion  may  perhaps 
repay  the  trouble  of  refearch. 

_  As  in  all  languages  the  letter  equivalent  to  A  is  the  ini¬ 
tial,  or  firft  of  the  alphabet,  fo  with  moft  lettered  nations 
it  has  been  fuppofed  to  fignify  things  primary.  Among 
ancient  writers.  Alpha  or  Aleph  was  ufed  to  denote  the 
chief  or  firft  man  of  his  clafs  or  rank.  By  Come  it  was 
applied  to  Mofes  ;  by  many  to  fomething  myfterious  or 
divine  ;  thence  to  the  Deity.  In  the  facred  writings  we 
find  the  Lord  faying,  “  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end,  the  firft  and  the  laft.”  Thefe  two 
letters  were  hence  formed,  by  myftical  refearches,  into 
a  fort  of  hieroglyphic,  or  fymbol  of  the  Deity,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  as  fuch  was  engraved  on  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Chriftians,  to  diftinguilh  them  froth 
thofe  of  idolaters.  Thus  we  find  the  Hindoo  facred  wri¬ 
tings  put  the  fame  words  into  the  mouth  of  Krishna,  as 
cited  under  that  article,  vol.  xi.  p.  457.  “  I  am,”  he  (ays 

to  Arjun,  “of  things  tranfient,  the  beginning,  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  end.  I  am  the  monofyllable  among  words.” 
This  monofyllable  om  is  the  combined  Alpha  and  Omecra 
of  the  Brahmas.  Without  laying  any  ftrefs  on  it,  it  may 
beobfervedin  palling,  that  thofe  initial  and  final  letters 
would,  combined,  yield  nearly  the  monolyllable  found  in 
queftion.  •  , 

Initial  and  final  letters  have  thus,  by  pofition,  become 
myfterious  with  many  people.  Let  us  look,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  at  the  obfcure  text  in  Exodus,  uttered,  under  awful 
circumftances,  by  the  Deity,  in  unity  of  perfon.  In  our 
verfion  it  is  rendered  “  1  AM  that  I  AM,”  Ex.  iii.  14. 
The  emphatic  W'ords  are  ufualJy  printed  in  capitals. 
Fading  by  the  meaning  of  the  text,  we  fee,  in  the  original 
of  a  triverbal  phrafe  of  triliteral  monofyllables,  each  of 
the  three  words  beginning  with  a  myftic  initial  of  unity, 
the  myftical  letter  of  triunity  being  precifely  medial.  In 
other  words,  one  important  letter  typical  of  triunity,  me¬ 
dially  comprehended  in  one  awful  triverbal  phrafe,  com¬ 
posed  of  triliteral  monofyllables  all  beginning  with  the 
thrice-recurring  initial  of  unity.  Here  then,  in  this 
Jewijh  gayatri,  wefind  the  triliteral  monolyllabic-tri verbal 
text  fo  much  admired  by  the  Hindoos;  and  combining 
all  the  literal  triunities,  initial,  medial,  and  final,  in  every 
myftical  variety  of  number,  pofition,  form,  obfcurity, 
&c.  that  the  moft  enthufiaftic,  in  the  pruriency  of  his 
imagination,  can  defire.  We  might  furthernotice  the  aw¬ 
ful  letter  the  initial  and  final,  “the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  firft  and  the  laft,”  of  Jehovah,  tremendous  name! 
that,  like  the  om  of  the  Hindoo,  no  Hebrew  would  utter, 
as  the  final  of  the  firft  and  laft  words  of  the  above  “  inef- 
6  D  £abl^ 
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fable  text;”  alfo  the  pofition,  & c.  of  the  phrafe  “I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  fir  ft 
and  the  laft,”  in  our  Scripture.  It  occurs  three  times, 
and  in  the  jirjl  and  left  chapters  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.  But  on  thefe,  and  many  other  fimilar,  and  proba¬ 
bly  accidental,  points,  that  might  be  hence  myftically 
ct  milked  out  as  it  were,”  vve  have,  perhaps,  faid  enough 
to  (how  why  thefe  triverbal,  See.  phrafes,  Should  have  been 
deemed  fo  myfterious  by  enthufiaftic  individuals,  prone 
to  regard  every  thing  obfeure  as  myfterious,  and  every 
thing  myfterious  as  profound. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  received  translation  of  the  im¬ 
portant  text  in  Exodus,  iii.  14.  be  the  beft  that  could  have 
been  adopted.  The  Hebrew  having  wo  prefent  tenfe,  “I 
am,”  conjugatively,  feems  unauthorized  by  the  original. 
Any  literal  translation  into  Englifh  would  perhaps  be 
equally  liable  to  objection  :  “  I  will  be  what  I  have  been,” 
to  wit,  a  father,  a  protedtor,  a  God,  unto  them,  has  been 
paraphraltically  Suggested.  The  conclusion  of  the  verfe, 
however,  appears  to  imply  that  HTIN  was  not  meant  as 
any  part  of  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  :  “  Thus  (halt  thou 
fay  unto  the  children  of  Il'rael ;  I  AM  hath  fent  me  unto 
you.”  The  important  word  in  the  English  verfion  occurs 
again  in  capitals.  In  this  fenfe  of  a  facred  cognomen 
many  divines  have  received  it :  “  The  Eternal  Almighty 
I  AM  hath  fent  me,”  was  an  expreflion  of  Whitefield,  the 
enthufiaftic  itinerant  preacher,  (Gillies’s  Life  of  White- 
field  ;)  and  Shows  that  he,  among  others,  received  it  in 
this  light.  Jofephus  exprefsly  fays  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  Speak  of  the  name  by  which  God  revealed  himfelf  to 
Mofes.  This  was  believed  to  have  been  Jehovah,  for 
which  the  ancient  Jews  had  a  profound  veneration;  and 
foon  after  the  BabyloniSh  captivity  it  ceafed  to  be  uttered, 
its  true  pronunciatition  being  Suppofed  to  be  loft  or  un¬ 
known.  When  the  facred  books  were  read  in  the  fyna- 
gogues,  the  reader,  whenever  this  facred  name  occurred, 
did  not  attempt  to  pronounce  it,  butfubftituted  for  Jeho¬ 
vah  the  other  word,  which  anfwers  to  the  English  word 
Lord.  (Horfeley’s  Sermons,  vol.  iii.)  It  was  refpedtfully 
alluded  to  as  “The  Name,  The  Ineffable  Name,  The 
Name  of  Four  Letters  and  in  the  Talmud  curfes  are  de¬ 
nounced  againft  thofe  who  Should  utter  it.  This  we  fee  is 
in  unifon  with  the  Hindoo  prejudices  in  regard  to  the  un¬ 
utterable  OM,  which  they  pre-eminently  call  “  The  Mo- 
nofyllable,”  to  be  mentally  revolved,  but  never  articulated. 

OM,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Irtifch  at 
©mfk. 

OM  el  KU'SUR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile  :  two  miles  Couth  of  Cufiie. 

OM  el  MIS'K,  a  fmall  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Arabia.  Lat.  22.  35.  N. 

O'MA,  one  of  the  Molucca  islands,  about  nine  miles 
long,  and  fix  wide;  containing  n  villages,  and  about 
5000  inhabitants.  The  principal  village  goes  by  the  fame 
name. 

OM'ACHIS,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  Lake 
St.  Pierre  in  lat.  46.  16.  N.  Ion.  72.  42.  W. 

OMA'GH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone: 
fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Strabane,  and  twenty-two  north- 
eaft  of  Ennifkillen. 

OMAGUA'CA,  a  town  of  South -America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tucuman:  fifty  miles  north  of  St.  Salvador  de 
jujui. 

OMAGUA'CA  RIV'ER.  See  Jujui,  vol.  xi. 

OMA'GUAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  river  Amazon,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  the 
year  1686,  by  father  Fritz,  a  Spanish  miffionary.  They 
flatten  the  hinder  and  fore  part  of  the  heads  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  thus  give  them  a  monftrous  appearance.  They 
treat  the  people  of  other  nations  with  ridicule,  calling 
them  calabaSh-heads. 

OMA'GUAS,  or  St.  Joachim  de  Omaguas,  a  town 
of  South -America,  in  the  audience  of  Quito,  on  the  river 
Amazon  :  400  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Quito.  Lat.  4.  40.  S. 
Ion.  72.  30. W. 
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O'MAN,  a  province  of  Arabia,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  PerSian  Gulf,  and  on  the 
weft  and  fouth  by  extenfive  deferts.  It  is  poffeffed  by  a 
number  of  petty  fovereigns,  the  mod  confiderable  of 
whom  is  the  imam  of  Oman,  or  MaSkat.  Several  of  thefe 
fovereigns  bear  the  title  of  fcheik.  The  whole  weftern  fide 
of  Oman  is  a  fandy  plain,  a  day’s  journey  in  length,  and 
extending  from  the  village  of  Sib  to  the  town  of  Sohar. 
The  imam’s  territories  are  mountainous  to  the  brink  of 
the  Shore.  The  rivers  continue  to  flow  throughout  the 
year,  except  that  near  which  Sohar  (lands  ;  which,  tra¬ 
versing  an  arid  plain,  lofes  itfelf  among  the  fands,  and 
reaches  the  feaonly  in  the  rainy  feafon.  The  country  af¬ 
fords  plenty  of  cheefe,  barley,  lentils,  and  different  forts  of 
grapes.  Dates  are  fo  abundant,  that  feveral  Ship-loads  of 
them  are  annually  exported;  and  there  is  a  variety  of 
other  fruits,  and  of  pulfe.  Here  are  alfo  lead  and  cop¬ 
per  mines.  FiShes  are  fo  plentiful  upon  the  coaft,  and  fo 
eafily  caught,  as  to  be  ufed  not  only  for  feeding  cows,  affes, 
and  other  domeftic  animals,  but  even  as  manure  to  the 
fields.  The  inhabitants  are  of  different  fedts  in  religion, 
and  mutually  regard  one  another  as  heretics  :  the  Subjects 
of  the  imam  follow  one  Muffulman  dodtor,  and  thofe  of 
the  fcheiks  another.  The  territory  poffeffed  by  the  imam 
of  Oman  is  pretty  extenfive,  and  contains  feveral  towns, 
fuch  as  Oman,  Roftak,  Kalbat,  Kiloa,  and  Sinsjibar,  but 
the  mod  important  and  beft  known  city  is  Mascat, 
which  fee,  vol.  xiv.  p.463. 

To  eke  out  his  Scanty  revenue,  the  imam  does  not  him¬ 
felf  dil'dain  to  deal  in  trade:  he  keeps  four  Ships  of  war, 
and  a  n  umber  of  fmall  veffels,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  he 
employs  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  chiefly  to  and  from 
the  eastern  coaft  of  Africa.  Some  other  Ships  are  kept  to 
guard  the  coaft  ;  which  is  done  fo  negligently  or  timidly, 
that  pirates  venture  even  into  the  road  of  Mafcat.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oman,  although  not  fond  of  fea-fights,  are 
neverthelefs  the  beft  mariners  in  all  Arabia.  They  have 
feveral  good  harbours,  and  employ  many  fmall  velfels  in 
the  navigation  between  Jidda  and  BaSra.  To  the  laft  town 
they  fend  annually  fifty  veffels,  called  treenkis,  which  are 
fewed  together  without  nails,  the  planks  being  bound 
with  cords.  Two  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs  are  chiefly 
employed  in  carrying  coffee  by  fea.  One  of  thefe  tribes 
once  inhabited  the  Shores  of  the  Perfian  Gulf;  but,  being 
haraffed  by  turbulent  neighbours,  khey  at  length  Sought 
refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Oman. 

O'MAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  and  capital  of  the  above 
province  :  fixty  miles  north- weft  of  Mafcat.  Lat.  24.  N. 
Ion.  57.  20.  E. 

O'MAR  I.  [Arab,  a  Speaker.]  The  fecond  of  the  ca¬ 
liphs  or  fucceflors  of  Mahomet.  He  was  diftinguiShed, 
while  a  private  perfon,  for  his  love  of  justice,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  prophet’s  authority;  of  which  the  following  in¬ 
stance  is  related,  though  it  furely  delerves  a  very  different 
character:  A  Muffulman,  having  a  difpute  with  a  Jew, 
which  was  decided  againft  him  by  Mahomet, appealed  from 
him  to  Omar,  then  in  high  authority  for  his  integrity  and 
piety.  Omar  deiired  the  parties  to  Slay  awhile;  and,  with¬ 
drawing  into  his  houfe,  returned  with  a  feymitar,  when  he 
inftantly  clove  down  the  Mulfulman  with  his  weapon, 
exclaiming,  “  This  is  the  reward  of  him  who  refufes  to 
Submit  to  the  judgment  of  God  and  his  apoSlle  !”  On 
this  account,  Mahomet  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Al- 
Farovl;,  Signifying  both  the  Divider  and  the  DiftinguiSher, 
thus  doubly  alluding  to  his  adtion,  and  the  difeernment 
that  prompted  it.  Such  was  his  reputation  among  the 
Modems,  that  Abubeker,  in  his  lait  illnefs,  nominated 
him  his  fucceffor;  and  he  fucceeded  without  opposition. 

Omar,  like  his  predeceffor,  was  a  man  of  peace,  and 
employed  himfelf  at  home  in  the  civil  and  religious  func¬ 
tions  of  his  office  ;  but  his  reign  was  the  era  of  Some  of 
the  greatest  acceffions  made  to  the  Arabian  empire,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given  under  the  article 
Arabia.  His  arms  appear  to  have  been  particularly  fuc- 
cefsful:  the  Perflans  he  conquered,  and  Jerufalem  Sub¬ 
mitted 
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mitted  to  his  power;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been 
checked  in  a  Tingle  inftance.  In  confequence,  however, 
of  his  fuccefs,  an  attempt  was  made  to  afiaffinate  him. 
The  fa£t  is  thus  related  :  Wathek  Ebn  Mofafer,  a  refo- 
lute  young  Arab,  was  procured  by  the  king  of  Ghaft'an, 
and  Tent  to  Medina  for  this  very  purpofe.  Some  time 
after  his  arrival,  obferving  Omar  to  fall  alleep  under  a 
tree  on  which  he  had  placed  himfelf,  To  as  not  to  be  dif- 
qovered  by  any  perfon,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  ftabbing  him,  when,  looking  attentively,  he 
Taw  adion  walking  round  about  him,  and  licking  his  feet. 
Nor  did  the  lion  ceafe  to  guard  the  caliph  till  he  awoke  ; 
but  then  inftantly  went  away.  This  phenomenon  Itruck 
Wathek  with  a  profound  reverence  for  Omar,  whom  he 
tiow  confidered  as  the  peculiar  care  of  heaven.  He  there¬ 
fore  came  down  from  the  tree,  on  which  the  lion  had  forced 
him  to  remain,  killed  the  caliph’s  hand,  confeffed  his 
crime,  and  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  being  To 
ftrongly  aft'e6ted  with  the  wonderful  deliverance  he  had 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of.  His  life,  however,  was  at  length 
ended  by  aflaflination  at  Medina,  as  noted  in  the  article 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  n.  but  other  accounts  fay  he  was 
murdered  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which  he  had  con¬ 
verted  into  a  mofque.  We  are  informed  by  Eutychius, 
that,  during  his  caliphate,  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  nine  times.  His  extenfive  conquefts  made  the 
Modem  empire  one  of  the  molt  powerful  and  formidable 
monarchies  in  the  world.  His  dilpofition  is  reprefented 
to  us,  with  evident  partiality  indeed,  as  one  of  the  bell 
pofiible  ;  and  his  temperance  has  always  been  highly  ex¬ 
tolled. 

O'MAR  II.  the  13  th  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades, 
fucceeded  his  coufin,  Solyman,  in  the  year  717.  He  laid 
f;ege  to  Conllantinople,  but  was  forced  to  raife  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  violent  ftorm,  which  deltroyed  a  great  part  of 
his  fleet.  He  was  poifoned  at  Emefla,  in  Syria,  in  the 
year  720. 

OMA'RA,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  5.  S. 

OMAR'K,  a  town  of  Norway:  thirty-eight  miles 
north-eaft  of  Frederickftadt. 

OMASUY'OS,  a  jurifdidtion  of  South-America,  in  the 
government  of  Buenos-Ayres,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Titiaca.  The  air  of  this  jurifdiftion  is  fomewhat  cold. 
To  that  it  produces  little  grain  ;  but  that  deficiency  is 
abundantly  compenfated  by  the  great  number  of  cattle 
fed  in  its  paftures  ;  befides  a  very  advantageous  trade  car¬ 
ried  on  in  another  jurifdidtion,  by  the  Indians  living  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  who  are  a6tive  and  induftrious  in 
improving  that  advantage. 

OM'BA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft 
of  European  Turkey.  Lat.  4.3.  5.  N.  Ion.  18.  9.  E. 

OMBA'Y,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  about 
fixty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  eighteen  in 
breadth.  Lat.  7.  58.  S.  Ion.  125.  7.  E. 

OM'BERGAUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan:  twenty-five 
miles  welt  of  Poonah. 

OM'BI,  or  Ombo,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  after¬ 
wards  called  Arfmoe  and  Crococlilopolis,  was  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  noraes  into  which  that  country  was  divided  ; 
and  is  remarkable,  in  the  annals  of  idolatry,  for  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  religion  of  their  neighbours 
the  citizens  of  Tentyra.  See  Juvenal’s  15th  Sat. 

The  genius  of  paganifm  was  To  complying  with  refpeft 
to  the  objedts  of  religious  worfhip,  that,  although  each 
nation,  each  city,  aud  almoft  every  family,  had  its  own 
tutelar  god,  we  know  not  a  Angle  inftance,  out  of  Egypt, 
of  one  tribe  of- Pagans  perfecuting  another  for  worfhip- 
ping  gods  different  from  theirs.  The  Jews  and  Chriitians 
were,  indeed,  perfecuted  by  the  Romans ;  not  however 
for  worlhipping  the  true  God,  but  becaufe,  together  with 
him,  they  would  not  worlhip  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the 
rabble  of  heathen  divinities. 

Thereafon  of  the  almoft-univerfal  tolerance  of  idolaters 
to  one  another,  and  of  the  intolerance  of  all  to  the  Jews 
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and  Chriftians,  is  very  obvious.  Not  a  fingle  Pagan,  a 
very  few  philofophers  perhaps  excepted,  ever  thought  of 
paying  his  adoration  to  the  fupreme  and  felf-exifting 
Being,  but  to  inferior  divinities,  to  whom  it  was  fuppofed 
that  the  care  of  particular  perfons,  families,  cities,  and 
nations,  was  configned  by  the  God  of  theuniverfe.  The 
confequence  was,  that,  as  no  perfon  denied  the  divinity 
of  his  neighbour’s  objeft  of  worlhip,  an  intercommunity 
of  gods  was  every-w'here  admitted,  and  adjoined  occa- 
fionally  in  adoring  the  gods  of  the  various  nations.  By 
the  Jews  and  Chriftians  this  communion  was  rejected,  as 
in  the  higheft  degree  impious ;  and  it  could  not  well  be 
maintained  between  the  citizens  of  Ombi  and  thole  of 
Tentyra,  for  a  reafon  which  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  affign. 

That  brutes  were  worlhipped  in  Egypt  is  univerfally 
known;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  in  a  paffage 
quoted  by  Eufebius,  that,  “  the  cities  and  nomes  of  Egypt 
being  at  one  time  prone  to  rebellion,  and  to  enter  into 
confpiracies  againft  monarchical  government,  one  of  their 
raoft  politic  kings  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nomes  the  worlhip  of  different  animals  ;  To  that, 
while  each  reverenced  the  deity  which  itfelf  held  Tacred, 
and  defpifed  that  which  its  neighbours  had  confecrated, 
they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  join  cordially  in  one 
common  defign  to  the  difturbance  of  the  government.” 
In  this  diftribution  of  gods,  he  conferred  upon  Ombi  the 
crocodile,  and  upon  Tentyra  the  mortal  enemy  of  that 
monfter,  the  ichneumon.  The  confequence  was,  that, 
while  the  Ombites  worlhipped  the  crocodile,  the  Tenty- 
rites  took  every  opportunity  offlaughteringhim,infomuch 
that,  according  to  Strabo,  the  very  voice  of  an  inhabitant 
of  Tentyra  put  the  crocodile  to  flight.  This,  we  confefs, 
is  very  improbable  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  mutual  ha¬ 
tred  of  thofe  cities,  on  account  of  their  hoftile  gods,  rofe 
to  fuch  a  height,  that,  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  the 
one  were  engaged  in  the  more  folemn  rites  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  thofe  of  the  other  were  Ture  to  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fettingfire  to  their  houfes,  and  rendering  them 
every  injury  in  their  power  to  inflift.  And  what  may,  to 
a  fuperficial  thinker,  appear  extraordinary,  though  it  will 
excite  no  wonder  in  the  breaft  of  him  who  has  ftudied 
mankind,  this  animofity  continued  between  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  two  cities  long  after  the  crocodile  and  ichneu¬ 
mon  had  loft  their  divinity.  The  place  is  now  called 
Ombo:  it  is  twenty-fix  miles  north  of  Syene.  For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  remains  of  its  temple,  fee  the  article  Egypt, 
vol.  vi.  p.  355. 

OM'BERSLEY,  a  village  in  Worcefterlhire,  weft  of 
Droitwich,  and  five  miles  from  Worcefter  on  the  Shrewf* 
burv-road.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  handfome  fpire.  The  village  itfelf  is  neat 
and  healthy  ;  and  has  a  charity-fchool.  The  parilh  is 
large,  being  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  leven- 
teen  hamlets.  It  had  a  market,  granted  by  Edward  III. 
long  fince  difcontinued  5  and  one  fair.  Lady  Sandys  has 
a  ftately  manfion  here,  furrounded  with  large  trees ;  and 
furnilhed  with  Tome  fine  pictures. 

OM'BLA,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  which  runs  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ragufa,  forming  a  con- 
fiderable  gulf  at  its  mouth. 

OM'BO.  See  Ombi. 

OM'BRAS.  See  Ameras. 

OM'BRE,  f  [Spanilh.]  A  game  of  cards,  commonly 
played  by  three  perfons. — He  would  willingly  carry  her  to 
the  play  ;  but  flie  had  rather  go  to  lady  Centaure’s,  and 
play  at  ombre.  Toiler. 

When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free  ; 

And,  join’d  to  two,  he  fails  not  to  make  three.  Young. 

The  game  of  ombre  is  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards  ; 
the  name  fignifies  as  much  as  “  the  game  of  man  ( ombre , 
or  homhre,  in  Spanilh,  fignifying  man  5)  in  allufion  to  the 
thought  and  attention  required  in  it.  It  is  played  by  two, 
by  three,  or  by  five,  perfons  ;  but  generally  by  three. 

In  ombre  by  three ,  nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each  party  ; 
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the  whole  ombre-pack  being  only  40,  by  reafon  the  eights, 
nines,  and  tens,  are  thrown  a  fide.  After  the  cards  are 
dealt,  if  none  of  the  parties  think  their  hand  ftrong  enough 
to  attempt  for  the  (lake  or  game,  they  all  pqfs  ;  and,  after 
fomething  put  down  to  the  former  Hake,  deal  over  again. 
If  any  one  will  attempt  for  it,  he  henceforth  is  called  the 
ombre ;  and  the  other  two  become  leagued  together,  like 
two  partners  at  vvhift,  to  defend  it  againft  him.  There 
are  two  ways  of  thus  undertaking  for  the  game  :  in  the 
firft,  which  is  mod  ufual,  the  ombre,  after  choofing 
what  he  will  have  trumps,  difcards,  or  lays  afide,  what 
number  of  his  cards  he  pleafes,  and  in  their  lieu  takes  an 
equal  number  from  the  remainder  of  the  pack  ;  the  like 
do  the  other  two.  The  other  way  is,  when  he  dare  trull 
to  his  own  hand,  and  therefore  declines  to  difcard,  or 
change  any  cards,  but  leaves  that  to  the  others,  which  is 
called  playing  Jims  prendre ;  if  he  gains  the  point,  in  this 
latter  cafe,  he  reaps  fomewhat  extraordinary,  more  than 
in  the  firft.  If  he  fail  in  either  cafe,  he  is  faid  to  be  bcafied ; 
and  the  failure  is  called  a  remife,  or  vepuefte ;  and,  if  one 
of  the  defenders  of  the  flake  win  more  tricks  than  he, 
luch  perfon  is  faid  to  win  codi/le,  and  takes  up  the  flake 
the  ombre  played  for;  and  in  both  cafes,  the  ombre  is  to 
forfeit  the  value  of  the  flake  played  for  to  the  board.  If 
the  ombre  win  all  the  nine  tricks,  it  is  called  winning  the 
vole,  and  he  reaps  double;  and  if  he  attempt  it,  and  mif- 
carry,  he  fuffers  proportionally.  The  overfights  and  ir¬ 
regularities  committed  in  the  courfe  of  the  game,  are 
called  benjis,  .and  fubjefl  the  perfons  chargeable  there¬ 
with  to  forfeitures. 

As  to  the  order  and  value  of  the  cards  at  ombre,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  ace  of  fpades,  called  fpadille,  is  always 
the  firft  or  higheft  trump,  in  whatever  f<  it  the  trump  be : 
the  deuce  of  trumps  when  trumps  are  either  of  the  black 
colours,  or  the  feven  if  of  the  red,  is  the  fecond  trump, 
and  called  manille ;  the  ace  of  clubs,  called  bafto,  the  third  ; 
and,  if  either  of  the  red  fuits  be  trumps,  the  ace  of  that 
fiuit,  called  punto,  the  fourth.  The  reft  in  the  black  fuits 
are  valued  according  to  the  following  order :  viz.  king, 
queen,  knave,  feven,  fix,  five,  four,  and  three.  In  the 
tfed  fuits,  they  follow  thus  :  king,  queen,  knave,  deuce, 
three,  four,  five,  and  fix.  The  three  firft  or  principal 
trumps  are  called  matadores ;  which  have  this  privilege, 
that  they  are  not  obliged  to  attend  an  inferior  trump  w  hen 
it  leads;  but,  for  want  gf  another  final!  trump,  the  per¬ 
fon  may  renounce  trumps,  and  play  any  other  card.  Add, 
that  if  the  three  matadores  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ombre, 
in  cafe  he  be  beafted,  he  is  to  forfeit  for  them  ;  or,  if  he 
gain  his  point,  he  is  to  have  a  confideration  for  them  ; 
nothing  lei's  than  three.  And  it  mud  be  farther  noted, 
that  the  trumps  immediately  fucceeding  thefe,  viz.  pun  to, 
king,  queen,  &c.  if  they  be  found  in  the  fame  hand  with 
the  former,  are  alio  reputed  as  matadores,  and  to  be  al¬ 
lowed,  or  forfeited  for,  like  the  reft  ;  and  this  as  low  as 
the  fequence  reaches,  without  interruption.  There  are 
feme  varieties  in  the  manner  of  playing  the  game  of  ombre. 
Sometimes  he  who  has  fpadille  is  obliged  to  play,  let  his 
game  be  ever  fo  bad;  which  is  called  forced  fpadille ; 
lometimes,  when  all  have  palled,  a  perfon  undertakes  the 
ame  on  condition  of  difearding  or  making  up  his  hand, 
efore  he  names  trump;  which  is  called  the  gafcarille. 

In  ombre  by  Jive,  which  fome  prefer  to  that  by  three,  as 
not  requiring  To  much  attention,  only  eight  cards  a-piece 
are  dealt ;  and  five  tricks  mu  ft  be  won,  otherwife  the 
ombre  is  beafted.  Here  the  perfon  who  undertakes  the 
game,  after  naming  the  trump,  calls  a  king  to  his  affift- 
ance  ;  upon  which,  the  perfon  in  whofe  hand  the  king  is, 
without  difeovering  himfelf,  is  to  aflift  him  as  a  partner, 
and  to  lira  re  his  fate.  If  between  both  they  can  make 
five  tricks,  the  ombre  wins  ;  and  then  the  auxiliary  king 
lhares  the  Ipoil ;  and  vice  verfd.  If  the  ombre  venture  the 
game  without  calling  in  any  king,  this  too  is  called  play- 
in  g  fans  prendre ;  in  which  cafe  the  otherfourare all  againft 
him,  and  he  muft  win  five  tricks  alone,  or  be  beajled.  The 
.reft  is  much  the  fame  as  by  three. 
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OM'BRE  DE  SOLE'IL,  or  Shadow  of  the  Sutr,  m 
heraldry,  is  when  the  fun  is  borne  in  armory,  fo  as  that 
the  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  repve-- 
fented,  do  not  appear  ;  and  the  colouring  is  thin,  fo  that 
the  field  can  appear  through  it. 

OM'BRIA,  or  Hombria.  See  Spoleto. 

OM'BRO,  or  LomeRo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Tulcany,  and  territory  of  the  Siennois,  fituated  near 
the  T u lean  Sea,  a  little  fouth  of  the  lake  of  Caftiglione  : 
forty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sienna. 

OMBROM'ETER,  /.’  An  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
uantity  of  rain  that  falls.  We  have  the  defeription  and 
gure  of  one  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  473.  It  confifts  of  a 
tin  funnel, , whofe  furface  is  an  inch  fquare,  with  a  flat 
board,  and  a  glafs  tube  fet  into  the  middle  of  it  in  a  groove,” 
The  rife  of  the  water  in  the  tube,  whofe  capacity  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  muft  be  meafured  and  marked,  ftiows  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen. 

OMBRO'NE,  a  river  of  Etruria,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean  five  miles  fouth  of  Grofletto  in-lat.44.  47.  N. 

OMBRO'NE,  a  town  of  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of 
Sienna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ombrone  :  five  miles  fouth  of 
Grofletto. 

OMBRO'NE,  a  river  of  Etruria,  which  rubs  into  the 
Arno  eight  miles  below  Florence. 

OMDAR'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty-feven  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Nagore. 

OMDINAR',  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  feparation  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Nile  :  feven  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Cairo.  Lat.  30.  6.  N.  Ion.  49.  3.  E. 

OMEDUN'DA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-four  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Doefa. 

OME'GA,  f.  The  laft  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
therefore  taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture  for  the  laft. — I  am 
alpha  and  omega ,  the  beginning  and  the  ending.  Rev.  i.  8. 

OMEG'N A,  a  town  of  Italy :  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Domo  d’Ofcello,  and  twenty-five  north-north-weft 
of  Navarre. 

OM'ELET,  f.  [ omelette ,  or  omelette,  Fr.  from  ceuf,  an 
egg,  and  melez,  mingled.]  A  kind  of  pancake  made  with 
eggs,  butter,  parfley,  See. —  Clary,  when  tender,  not  to  be 
rejected,  and,  in  omelets,  made  up  with  cream.  Evelyn. 

OMELLOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Travancore : 
fix  miles  north  of  Anjenga. 

OMELOVA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Dnieper:  lixty  miles  north -eteft 
of  Cherfon. 

O'MEN,  ([Latin.]  A  fign,  good  or  bad  ;  a  prognoftic. 
— Hammond  would  fteal  from  his  fellows  into  places  of 
privacy,  there  to  fay  his  prayers,  omens  of  his  future  pa¬ 
cific  temper  and  eminent  devotion.  Fell. 

When  youthful  kings  begin  with  fcorn  of  juftice, 

They  make  an  omen  to  their  after-reign.  Dry  den. 

The  fpeech  had  omen  that  the  Trojan  race 

Should  find  repofe,  and  this  the  time  and  place.  Dryden. 

Omen  is  a  word  which,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  fignifies.a  lign 
or  indication  of  fome  future  event,  taken  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  perfon  fpeakiqg  without  any  intent  to  pro- 
phefy.  Hence  Tully  fays,  Pythagorei  non  J'olum  voces 
deorum  .obfervarunt,  fed  etiam  horninmn ,  quae. vacant  omiua  ; 
“  The  Pythagoreans  attend  to  the  difeourfe  not  only  of 
gods,  but  alio  of  men,  which  they  call  omens."  This 
fort  of  omen  was  fuppofed  to  depend  much  upon  the -will 
of  the  perfon  concerned  in  the  event;  whence  the  ph  rales 
accepit  omen,  arripuit  omen.  Such  were  the  original  omens; 
but  they  were  afterwards  derived  from  things  as  well  as 
from  words.  Thus  Paterculus,  fpeaking  of  the  head  of 
Sulpicius  on  the  roftrura,  fays  it  was  velut  omen  imminent  is 
proj'criptionis,  “  as  the  omen  of  an  impending  profcrip- 
tion.”  Suetonius  fays  of  Auguftus,  that  he  believed  im¬ 
plicitly  in  certain  omens  ;  and  that,  Si  mane  Jibi  calcens 
perperam,  ac  JpiiJler  pro  dextero  rnduceretur,  ut  dirum ; 
“  If  his  Ihoes  were  improperly  put  on  in  the  morning, 
efpecially  if  the  left  flioe  was  put  upon  his  right  foot,  he 
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held  it  for  a  bad  omen.”  Omen  was  ufed  in  a  ftill  larger 
fenfe,tofignify  an  avgnry ;  as  in  the  followingline  of  Tully : 
Sic  aqailee  c  [arum  fir  mavit  Jupiter  omen  ;  “  Thus  Jove  con¬ 
firmed  the  bright  omen  of  the  eagle.”  It  was  laftly  ufed, 
in  the  moll  generic  fenfe  of  all,  for  a  portent  or  prodigy; 
as  in  the  third  book  of  the  iEneid,  where  a  myrtle  torn 
up  by  iEneas  dropped  blood.  Upon  this  appearance,  fays 
the  hero, 

Mi  hi  frigidus  horror 

Membra  qualit,  gelidij'que  coil  formidine  fanguis. 

And  the  fame  thing  being  repeated  upon  his  breaking  a 
branch  from  another  tree,  he  prayed  to  the  gods  to  avert 
the  omen : 

Malta  movens  aninio  Nymphas  venerahar  agrefies, 

(i radivmnque  patrem,  Geticis  qui  prajidet  arvis, 

Rite Jecundarent,  vij'ns,  omenque  levarent. 

We  {hall  give  Dryden’s  verfion  of  the  whole  of  this 
ominous  adventure : 

Not  far,  a  riling  hillock  Hood  in  view  ; 

Sharp  myrtles  on  the  fides  and  corners  grew. 

There,  while  I  went  to  crop  the  fylvan  fcenes. 

And  lhade  our  altar  with  their  leafy  greens, 

I  pull’d  a  plant  (with  horror  I  relate 
A  prodigy  fo  ftrange,  and  full  of  fate)  : 

The  rooted  fibres  rofe;  and,  from  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  diftill’d  upon  the  ground. 

Mute  and  amaz’d,  my  hair  with  terror  flood  ; 

Fear  Ihrunk  my  finews,  and  congeal’d  my  blood. 
Mann’d  once  again,  another  plant  I  try  ; 

That  other  gulh’d  with  the  fame  fanguine  dye. 

Then,  fearing  guilt  for  fome  offence  unknown, 

With  prayers  and  vows  the  Dryads  I  atone. 

With  all  the  fitters  of  the  woods,  and  moft 
The  god  of  arms,  who  rules  the  Thracian  coaft  : 

That  they,  or  he,  thefe  omens  would  avert, 

Releafe  our  fears,  and  better  figns  impart. 

The  portentous  or  fupernatural  omens  were  either  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal.  Of  the  former  fort  were  thofe.lhowers 
of  blood  fo  frequently  occurring  in  the  Roman  hittory, 
which  were  much  of  the  fame  nature  with  this  adventure 
of  ASneas,  which  he  calls  monstra  deum.  Of  the  fe- 
cond  fort  were  thofe  fudden  confternations,  which,  l'eizing 
upon  men  without  any  vifible  caufe,  were  imputed  to  the 
agency  of  the  god  Pan,  and  hence  called  panic  fears.  But 
indeed  there  was  hardly  any  thing,  however  trivial,  from 
which  the  ancients  did  not  draw  omens.  That  it  Ihould 
have  been  thought  a  direful  omen  when  any  thing  befel 
the  temples,  altars,  or  ftatues,  of  the  gods,  need  excite 
no  wonder;  but,  that  the  meeting  of  a  eunuch,  a  negro, 
a  bitch  with  whelps,  or  a  fnake  lying  in  the  road,  fhould 
have  been  looked  upon  as  portending  badfortune,  is  a  de¬ 
plorable  inttance  of  human  weaknefs,  and  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  influence  of  fuperftition  on  the  mind. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  this  practice  of  making 
ordinary  events  ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune  took  its 
rife  in  Egypt,  the  parent-country  of  almott  every  fu per¬ 
dition  of  paganifm  ;  but  wherever  it  may  have  arifen,  it 
fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  inhabited  globe;  and  at  this 
day  prevails,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  among  the  vulgar 
of  all  nations. 

The  belief  in  omens  was  particularly  ftrong  and  gene¬ 
ral  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  there  is  good 
reafon  to  believe,  that  even  the  moft  celebrated  philofo- 
phers  among  the  former  were  nearly  as  much  addifted  to 
it  as  the  moft  ignorant  and  •fuperftitious  of  the-vulgar. 
If  we  lay  afide  that  extreme  fondnefs  for  difeovering  fub- 
lime,  enlightened,  and  myftical,  meanings  in  the  dodftrines 
of  Pythagoras,  and  give  proper  weight,  in  eftimating  the 
character  of  that  philofopher,  to  the  ignorance  and  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  muft  have 
operated,  in  fome  degree,  upon  his  mind  and  opinions, 
perhaps-we  fhall  be  difpofed  to  regard  many  of  the  fymbols 
(as  they  are  called)  which  are  aferibed  to  him,  not  as  ein, 
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bracing  and  concealing  his  peculiar  doftrines,  but  as  in¬ 
culcating  an  ominous  obfervance  of  the  things  to  which 
they  relate.  Certainly  feveral  of  the  following  fymbols 
wear  greatly  this  appearance  :  “  Adore  the  found  of  a 

whifpering  wind.  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  fword.  Turn 
afide  from  an  edged  tool.  Pafs  not  over  a  balance.  Set¬ 
ting  out  on  a  journey,  turn  not  back,  for  the  furies  will 
return  with  you.  Breed  nothing  that  has  crooked  talons. 
Receive  not  a  fwallow  into  your  houfe.  Look  not  in  a 
mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  At  a  facrifice  pare  not 
your  nails.  Eat  not  the  heart  or  brain.  Tafte  not  that 
which  hath  fallen  from  the  table.  Break  not  bread.  Sleep 
not  at  noon.  When  it  thunders,  touch  the  earth.  Pluck 
not  a  crown.  Roaft  not  that  which  has  been  boiled. 
Sail  not  on  the  ground.  Plant  not  a  palm.  Breed  a  cock, 
but  do  not  facrifice  it,  for  it  is  facred  to  the  fun  and  moon. 
Plant  mallows  in  thy  garden,  but  eat  them  not.  Abftain 
from  beans.” 

Among  the  Greeks  there  were  many  omens  connected 
with  their  facrifices.  If  the  beaft,  intended  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  efcaped  the  ftroke,  leaped  up  after  it  was  given,  did 
not  fall  flat  on  the  ground,  or  kicked  and  damped,  after 
its  fall  ;  or  if  it  did  not  bleed  freely,  or  appeared  to  ex¬ 
pire  with  pain  or  difficulty  ;  thefe  were  conlidered  as  un¬ 
lucky  omens.  It  was  alfo  deemed  unlucky,  if  the  viffiin 
went  unwillingly  to  the  altar  ;  and  every  method,  likely 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  was  followed,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  induced  to  nod  its  head,  which  was  regarded  as  a  token 
of  aflent ;  when  this  could  be  effected  by  no  other  means, 
it  was  cuftomary  to  pour  water  i».to  its  ear.  The  wagging 
of  its  tail,  interpreted  as  another  mark  of  aflent,  was  al¬ 
ways  regarded  as  a  lucky  omen.  Omens  were  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  vi&im,  but  efpecially  from  the  liver; 
next  to  the  liver,  the  heart  was  moft  obferved  ;  if  this 
were  final],  or  wrinkled,  or  if  it  palpitated  much,  it  was 
unlucky;  and,  if  the  vi£tim  proved  to  be  deftitute  of  a 
heart,  it  was  a  moft  deadly  omen.  After  the  heart,  omens 
were  drawn  from  the  gall,  the  lungs,  the  fpleen,  and  the 
membranes  in  which  the  bowels  were  enclofed.  But 
omens  were  drawn,  not  only  from  the  vidfims  themfelves, 
but  alfo  from  the  things  that  were  made  life  of  at  facri¬ 
fices  ;  if  the  flames  immediately  caught,  and  confirmed  the 
vidfim,  it  was  a  good  fign  ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  this, 
dry  flicks  were  always  prepared.  The  nature  of  the  flame 
was  alfo  regarded  ;  if  it  was  bright  and  pure,  without: 
noiie  or  fmoke,  and  if  it  did  not  go  out  till  the  vidfim  was- 
entirely  confirmed,  the  omen  was  propitious. 

But  the  principal  and  moft  numerous  omens  of  the 
Greeks  were  drawn  from  birds ;  and  this  fpecies  of  divi¬ 
nation  arrived  at  fuclr  perfedtion,  and  gained  fo  much 
credit,  that  other  kinds  were  palled  by  or  little  regarded, 
if  not  confirmed  by  it. 

Birds  were  confidered  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  ei¬ 
ther  from  their  own  nature,  or  according  to  the  place  and 
manner  of  their  appearance  ;  hence  the  fame  birds,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  were  fuppofed  to  foretel  different  and  con¬ 
trary  events.  If  a  flock  of  birds  of  different  kinds  came 
flying  about  any  man,  it  was  an  excellent  omen.  The 
eagle  was  particularly  obferved  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing 
omens  ;  when  it  was  obferved  to  be  brifk  and  lively,  and 
elpecially  if,  during  its  fportivenefs,  it  flew  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left,  it  was  one  of  the  beft  omens  which 
the  gods  could  give.  Refpedting  vultures,  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions,  both  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  au¬ 
thors  ;  by  fome  they  are  reprefented  as  birds  of  lucky 
omen,  while  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  reckon  them  among  the 
unlucky  birds.  If  the  hawk  was  feen  feizingand  devour¬ 
ing  her  prey,  it  portended  death  ;  but,  if  the  prey  efcaped, 
deliverance  from  danger  was  portended.  Swallows, 
wherever  and  under  whatever  circumftances  they  were 
feen,  were  unlucky  birds;  before  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus 
and  Antony,  they  appeared  on  the  tent  of  the  former  and 
the  fhip  of  the  latter ;  and,  by  difpiriting  their  minds,  pro- 
bably  prepared  the  way  for  their  fubfequent  difafters.  In 
eyery  part  of  Greece  except  Athens,  owls  were  regarded 
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as  unlucky  birds  ;  but  at  Athens,  being  facred  to  Mi¬ 
nerva,  they  were  looked  upon  as  omens  of  victory  and 
fuccefs.  The  fwan,  being  an  omen  of  fair  weather,  was 
deemed  a  lucky  bird  by  mariners.  The  moll  inaufpicious 
omens  were  given  by  ravens;  but  the  degree  of  misfor¬ 
tune  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  portend,  depended,  in 
fome  meafure,  on  their  appearing  on  the  right-hand  or 
the  left ;  if  they  came  croaking  on  the  right-hand,  it 
was  a  tolerable  good  omen  ;  but,  if  on  the  left,  a  very 
bad  one.  As  the  cock,  when  he  is  overcome,  fits  fiient 
and  melancholy,  but,  when  he  obtains  a  victory,  ftruts 
about  and  crows ;  his  appearance  in  the  former  (late  was 
looked  upon  as  the  prefage  of  defeat;  in  the  latter  Hate, 
as  predicting  victory. 

Omens  were  alfo  drawn  by  the  Greeks  from  other  ani¬ 
mals  befides  birds;  bees,  it  is  well  known,  were  efteemed 
an  omen  of  future  eloquence ;  but,  when  a  fwarm  of  them 
lighted  upon  an  altar,  it  was  a  very  dreadful  omen  ;  this 
circumftance  happened,  according  to  Appian,  before  the 
defeat  of  Pompey.  It  is  rather  Angular  that  toads,  which 
are  now  regarded,  even  by  people  of  Itrong  and  well-in¬ 
formed  minds,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  dread  and  ap- 
preheniion,  were  accounted  by  the  Greeks  lucky  omens  ; 
while  the  hare  was  confidered  as  prefaging  difafter. 

Thunder  and  lightning  were  deemed  fortunate  orother- 
wife,  according  as  they  occurred  on  the  right-hand  or  on 
the  left;  when  an  unlucky  omen  was  given  by  thunder, 
it  was  fuppofed  to  be  averted  by  pouring  forth  a  libation 
of  wine  ;  and,  in  order  to  deftroy  or  avert  the  malignant 
influence;  when  it  was  feeti  on  the  left-hand,  it  was  ufual 
to  hifs  and  whiffle  at  it. 

When  the  Grecian  augurs,  who  were  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking  thefe  omens,  made  their  obfervations, 
they  kept  their  faces  towards  the  north  ;  the  eafl  being 
consequently  on  their  right-hand,  and  the  weft  on  their 
left.  The  omens  which  appeared  towards  the  eaft  wrere 
looked  upon  as  fortunate  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
becaufe  the  fun,  the  great  fountain  of  light  and  heat,  and 
the  principal  caufe  of  fertility  and  animal  comfort,  makes 
his  firft  appearance  in  that  quarter ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
weftern  omens  were  confidered  unlucky,  becaufe  the  fun 
leaves  the  world  in  that  quarter.  But,  though  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  thofe  omens  which  were 
leer,  in  the  eaft  as  lucky,  and  thofe  which  appeared  in  the 
weft  as  unfortunate,  yet,  as  the  augurs  among  the  former 
■made  their  obfervations  with  their  faces  towards  the  north, 
while  the  Roman  augurs  made  their  obfervations  with 
their  faces  towards  the  Jbuth,  the  figns  that  were  pre- 
fented  on  the  right-hand  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as 
fortunate,  and  thofe  on  the  left  as  unlucky  ;  but,  among 
the  Romans,  the  reverfe  was  the  cafe.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Latin  authors  followed  the  Greek  cuflom  in  their 
ufe  of  the  word  finiftra,  and  applied  it  to  unlucky  events. 

Omens  were  alfo  drawn  by  the  Greeks  from  things 
which  affeCted  their  own  perfons.  Thus,  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  mufcles,  and  the 
ringing  of  the  ears,  were  ominous  :  the  omen  was  lucky, 
if"the  palpitations  were  on  the  right  fide  of  the  body,  or 
the  ringing  in  the  right  ear.  A  number  of  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  whether  fneezing 
were  fortunate,  or  the  contrary.  WhenThemiftocles  was 
offering  facrifices,  it  happened  that  three  beautiful  cap¬ 
tives  were  brought  to  him  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fire 
burned  clear  and  bright,  and  a  fneeze  happened  on  the 
right-hand  ;  hereupon,  Euphrantides  the  foothfayer,  em¬ 
bracing  him,  predicted  the  memorable  victory  that  he  af¬ 
terwards  obtained.  Xenophon  was  appointed  general,  in 
confequence  of  a  fneeze  happening  on  the  right-hand 
while  he  was  making  a  fpeech.  If  a  perfon  fneezed  be¬ 
tween  midnight  and  the  following  noon,  it  was  fortunate ; 
but,  from  noon  to  midnight,  unfortunate.  If  a  man 
fneezed  at  table  while  they  were  taking  it  away,  or  if  an¬ 
other  happened  to  fneeze  upon  his  left-hand,  it  was  un¬ 
lucky  ;  if  on  the  right-hand,  fortunate.  If,  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking  any  bufinefs,  two  or  four  fneezes  happened,  it 
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was  a  lucky  omen,  and  gave  encouragement  to  proceed  ; 
if  more  than  four,  the  omen  was  neither  good  nor  bad  ; 
if  one  or  three,  it  was  unlucky,  and  diffuaded  them  from 
proceeding  in  what  they  had  defigned  ;  if  two  men  were 
deliberating  about  any  bufinefs,  and  both  of  them  chanced 
to  fneeze  together,  it  was  a  profperous  omen.  Potter's 
Antiquities,  vol.  i. 

When  the  Greeks  went  to  fupplicate  the  gods  to  obtain 
any  favour,  or  to  avert  any  calamity,  it  was  ufual  to 
touch  the  knees  of  the  ftatue;  if  they  had  hopes,  they 
touched  the  right-hand  ;  if  they  were  confident  cf  ob¬ 
taining  the  object  of  their  prayers,  they  rofe  as  high  as 
the  chin  or  cheeks,  but  in  no  cafe  did  they  ever  touch 
the  left-hand  of  the  ftatue,  as  that  was  deemed  unlucky. 

Before  they  fiet  out  on  any  military  expedition,  it  was 
ufual  to  let  fly  a  dove,  which  was  confidered  as  an  omen 
of  fafe  return,  as  that  bird  is  noteafily  induced  to  relin- 
quifh  its  habitation,  but,  when  driven  away,  conftantly 
returns. 

The  uttering  certain  words  was  confidered  as  ominous  ; 
therefore  the  Greeks  never  made  ufe  of  the  terms  which 
directly  expreffed  death,  but  conveyed  their  meaning  on 
this  fubjeCt  by  indirect  and  foftening  terms  ;  one  of  which 
is  very  remarkable  and  exprefiive,  cinoyniScci,  to  which  the 
Latin  word  denafei  anfwers,  ufed  on  the  fame  account; 
inftead  of  the  word  fignifying  a  ■prij'on,  they  ufed  one  fig- 
nifyinga  houfe  ;  and  they  were  even  careful  not  to  call 
their  deities  by  their  appropriate  appellations  if  thefe  ap¬ 
pellations  were  words  of  bad  omen  ;  they  therefore  gene¬ 
rally  addreffed  the  Furies  by  the  name  of  Eumenides. 

It  was  cuftomary  for  them  to  clothe  their  dead  in  white 
garments  ;  whence  it  was  reckoned  an  unlucky  omen,  and 
foretelling  death,  for  a  lick  perfon  to  have  white  apparel ; 
and,  ifa  perfon  dreamt  of  a  fire  being  extinguilhed  during 
the  ficknefs  of  any  in  the  fame  family,  it  was  deemed  a 
certain  forerunner  of  death.  Perfons  in  affliction  luffered 
their  hair  to  grow  long  ;  to  cut  or  Ihave  the  hair  was  a 
token  of  joy;  mariners,  upon  their  delivery  from  fhip- 
wreck,  ufed  to  fhave  themfelves;  hence,  if  they  dreamt 
of  having  the  whole  head  Ihaved,  it  was  an  omen  that 
they  would  undergo  great  dangers  at  fea,  but  efcape  from 
them.  The  younger  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles,  men¬ 
tions  that  he  dreamt  he  had  cut  off  his  hair ;  and  this  - 
dream  he  interprets  to  fignify  his  deliverance  from  fome 
great  and  imminent  danger.  Men,  however,  who  were 
labouring  under  misfortune,  though  they  did  not  permit 
others  to  (have  them,  fometimes  Ihaved  themfelves ;  hence, 
for  a  man  to  dream  of  fhaving  himfelf,  was  a  prefage  of 
fome  great  calamity. 

It  was  ufual  among  the  Greeks  to  bedeck  the  tombs 
with  flowers,  herbs,  and  ribbands;  parfley  was  efpecially 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  hence  it  was  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen.  As  Timoleon  was  proceeding  to  reconnoitre  the 
pofition  and  ftrength  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  he  was 
met  by  a  number  of  mules  loaded  with  parfley  ;  this  his 
foldiers  conceived  to  be  an  unlucky  omen  ;  but  Timoleon, 
with  much  ingenuity  and  prefence  of  mind,  converted 
it,  in  the  opinion  of  his  troops,  into  an  omen  of  victory, 
by  recalling  to  their  recollection,  that,  at  the  Ifthmian 
games,  the  Corinthians  crowned  the  victors  with  chaplets 
of  parfley,  accounting  it  a  facred  wreath  :  in  order  to  im- 
prefs  this  interpretation  of  the  omen  more  ftrongly  on 
them,  he  firft  made  himfelf  a  chaplet,  and  then  his  cap¬ 
tains,  and  all  the  foldiers,  followed  his  example.  With 
like  addrefs,  Epaminondas  converted  the  bad  omen  which 
his  foldiers  drew,  from  the  circumftance  of  a  ribband  that 
hung  on  his  fpear  being  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  Lace¬ 
daemonian  fepulchre,  into  a  prefage  of  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  by  affuring  them,  that,  as  the  ribband  liad  been 
carried  to  the  fepulchre  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  mull 
portend  death  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Thebans. 

The  Greeks  were  particularly  careful  not  to  marry  ex-  ' 
cept  at  propitious  feafons.  January  was  efteemed  the 
moft  fortunate  month  ;  and  the  marriage  was  expeCted  to 
be  moft  fortunate,  if  it  were  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the 
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full  moon.  Other  things  were  alfo  regarded  as  ominous 
refpefting  their  marriages  ;  if  a  pair  of  turtles  appeared 
during  the  celebration,  it  was  deemed  lucky,  and  a  pre- 
fage  of  domeftic  concord.  The  crow  appearing,  denoted 
Jong  life  to  the  married  pair,  if  it  appeared  with  its  mate  ; 
but,  if  it  was  feen  iingle,  feparation  and  forrow  were  por¬ 
tended  ;  whence  it  was  cuftomary  at  nuptials  for  the  maids 
to  watch,  that  none  of  thefe  birds,  coming  Angle,  fhould 
difturb  the  folemnity.  If  pregnant  women  were  delivered 
without  pain,  and  efpecially  jf  they  brought  forth  twins, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  good  omen,  a  convincing  proof  of 
chaftity,  and  a  peculiar  mark  of  divine  favour.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  the  children  were  born,  they  were  placed  in  winnow¬ 
ing. vans,  which  were  looked  upon  as  omens  of  their  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity  and  riches. 

There  were  feveral  modes  of  averting  bad  omens  :  Pliny 
expr'efsly  declares,  that  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  omen 
depended  upon  the  perfons  to  whom  they  appeared.  If 
the  omen  was, taken  by  the  hearer,  or  ftruck  upon  his  ima¬ 
gination,  it  was  efficacious ;  but,  if  negle&ed,  or  not  taken 
notice  of,  it  was  of  no  force.  Julius  Caefar  never  was 
deterred  by  them  from  any  undertaking  :  Auguftus,  on 
the  contrary,  was  remarkably  fuperftitious,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  defifted  from  his  deligns  on  their  account.  The  moll 
effedlua!  mode  to  avert  an  omen,  was  either  to  throw  a 
ftone  at  a  thing,  or  to  kill  it  outright,  if  it  was  an  omi¬ 
nous  animal  ;  by  this  means,  the  evil  which  it  portended 
•was  fuppofed  to  fall  on  its  own  head  ;  if  it  was  an  unlucky 
fpeech,  it  was  Cuftomary  to  retort  it  upon  the  fpeaker. 
At  the  fight  of  a  madman,  or  one  troubled  with  epilepfy, 
it  was  cuftomary  to  fpit  three  times  into  their  bofoms,  to 
exprefs  that  they  held  the  omen  in  contempt  and  averfion. 
Frequently,  however,  when  the  Greeks  met  an  unlucky 
omen,  they  defifted  from  what  they  were  doing,  and  be¬ 
gan  it  anew.  Euripides  defcribes  a  perfon,  on  hearing  an 
ominous  word,  throwing  the  cup  out  of  which  he  was 
about  to  drink  upon  the  ground,  and  calling  for  another. 

As  the  omens  of  the  Romans  were  nearly  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  we  fitall  only  notice  fuch  as  were  pe¬ 
culiar  to  them.  Chickens  were  regarded  as  affording  fuch 
important  omens,  that  a  perfon,.  called  Pullarius,  was  ex- 
prefsly  employed  to  keep  them  :  omens  drawn  from  them 
were  had  recourfe  to  before  commencing  an  engagement : 
if  the  chickens  came  too  flowly  out  of  the  cage,  or  w'ould 
not  feed,  it  was  a  bad  omen  ;  but,  if  they  fed  greedily,  fo 
that  fome  part  of  their  food  fell  and  ftruck  the  ground,  it 
was  deemed  an  excellent  omen.  In  the  very  early  times 
of  the  republic,  before  an  army  palled  a  river,  a  kind  of 
aufpices  were  taken  from  examining  the  beaks  of  birds  ; 
but  Cicero  lays,  this  had  fallen  entirely  into  difufe  in  his 
time. 

When  Cssfar,  landed  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa,  with 
his  army,  he  happened  to  fall  on  his  face  ;  this  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  bad  omen  ;  but  he,  not  being  accuftomed  to 
pay  attention  to  prefages,  and  therefore  poffeffing  great 
prefence  of  mind  on  the  occafion,  turned  it  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  for,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right-hand, 
and  killing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpofe,  he  exclaimed, 
“  I  take  poffeffion  of  thee,  O  Africa.”  Auguftus,  on  the 
contrary,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  was  remarkably 
fuperftitious.  When  the  Greeks  and  Romans  put  on 
their  clothes,  the  right  fide  was  ferved  firft ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  a  fervant  gave  his  mailer  his  left  ffioe  firft,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  bad  omen.  This  omen  Auguftus  regarded 
with  a  peculiarly  ftrong  fuperftitious  dread  ;  and  this  was 
much  increafed  when  one  day,  his  left  ffioe  having  been 
put  on  before  his  right,  he  was  nearly  deftroyed  by  a  mu¬ 
tiny  among  fome  of  his  foldiers.  He  alfo  paid  particular 
attention  to  lucky  and  unlucky  days;  he  never  went 
abroad  upon  the  day  following  the  nundina,  nor  began 
any  ferious  undertaking  on  the  nones.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  general  opinion  among  the  Romans,  that  the  days  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  nones,  ides,  and  kalends,  were 
unfortunate.  The  emperor  Valentinian  confidered  the 
24th  of  February,  in  the  biffextile  year,  as  fo  very  unfor¬ 
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tunate,  that,  having  been  chofen  emperor  on  that  day,  he 
was  afraid  to  Ihow  himfelf  in  public,  left  fome  evil  Ihould 
befal  him.  (Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xxvi.)  Theemperor 
Charles  V.  on  the  contrary,  regarded  that  as  one  of  the 
moft  lucky  days.  (Bayle’s  Penfees  diverfes,  p.  47.)  The 
day  on  which  the  Romans  fuffered  their  memorable  defeat 
from  the  Cimbrians,  was  long  viewed  as  a  moft  unfortu¬ 
nate  day ;  and  no  general,  if  he  could  poffibly  avoid  it, 
would  begin  a  battle  on  it.  When  Lucullus  expreffed  his 
determination  to  attack  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  on 
that  day,  his  officers  unanimoufly  and  ftrongly  oppofed 
him  ;  blit  he  perfifted  in  his  defign,  gave  battle,  com¬ 
pletely  routed  the  enemy,  obtained  one  of  the  moft  fignal 
and  important  vi&ories  recorded  in  Roman  hiftory,  and 
changed  the  character  of  the  day  from  unfortunate  to  for¬ 
tunate,  as  he  foretold  he  would,  when  his  officers  endea¬ 
voured  to  difl’uade  him  from  fighting. 

The  oriental  nations  carry  their  belief  in,  and  regard 
to,  omens  to  as  great  a  length  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
did.  The  Perfians  have  diltinfl  and  appropriate  names 
for  the  different  kinds  of  omens.  Teryli  fignifies  that 
kind,  in  which,  by  throwing  pebble-llones  or  gravel,  fu¬ 
ture  events  are  prefaged  ;  eyaf,  divination  from  birds,  the 
flight  of  which  is  obferved  as  carefully-as  it  was  among 
the  Greeks  or  Romans;  liari  is  the  name  of  a  bird  with  a 
long  beak,  which  the  Perfians  and  Arabians  confider  as  a 
bird  of  good  omen,  and  which  they  are  always  glad  to 
meet.  If  a  deer  is  feen  defcending  from  a  mountain,  or 
behind  the  beholder,  it  is  regarded  as  an  unlucky  omen; 
and  to  omens  of  this  character  the  name  hades  is  given. 

The  oriental  nations  alio  are  very  attentive  to  fortunate 
and  unfortunate  days ;  about  the  middle  of  February, 
they  celebrate  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the  angel  Isfendarmuz, 
the  guardian  of  the  fair  fex  ;  and  marriages  contracted 
during  this  folemnity,  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  fortu¬ 
nate.  If  an  Afiatic,  when  he  is  fetting  out  on  important 
bufipefs,  meets  with  a  perfon  whom  he  fuppofes  to  have 
an  unlucky  foot,  (Jhtun  kudem,)  he  immediately  returns  ; 
and,  if  an  involuntary  cough  or  fneeze  interrupt  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  during  their  ablutions,  the  whole  fervice  is 
begun  anew,  and- that  as  often  as  it  happens.  Before  a 
married  man  fets  out  on  a  long  journey,  he  twills,  in  a 
particular  manner,  two  branches  of  the  broom  called 
retcm;  and  if,  on  his  return,  he  finds  them  Hill  twilled, 
it  is  an  omen  of  the  fidelity  of  his  wife  ;  but,  if  they  are 
untwilled,  he  regards  it  as  fuch  an  unfortunate  omen, 
that  nothing  will  induce  him  to  believe  her  innocent.  By 
a  Angular  mode  of  augury,  they  endeavour  to  foretel  the 
weather  :  they  tie  fome  combullible  matter  to  the  tail  of 
a  bullock,  to  which  they  fet  fire;  if  the  animal  runs- up 
the  hill,  they  confider  it  as  a  fure  prognoltic  of  rain. 
When  a  Periian  pealant  willies  the  wind  to  rife  for  the 
purpofe  of  winnowing  his  corn,  inftead  of  whillling,  as  is 
common  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he  rubs  and  fcat- 
ters  into  the  air  a  fpecies  offaftron,  and  by  this  means 
anticipates  what  he  defires. 

Tamerlane  was  very  attentive  to  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  ;  and  he  feldom  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  never 
engaged  in  battle,  till  the  aftrologers  had  fixed  the  fortu¬ 
nate  hour.  An  idiot  having  once  thrown  a  breaft  of 
mutton  at  him,  while  he  was  planning  the  conquell  of 
Kharezme,  fometimes  called  “  the  breaft  of  the  world,” 
he  interpreted  it  before  all  his  army  as  an  infallible  omen 
of  his  fuccefs. 

The  ancient  Germans  made  much  ufe  of  the  horfe  in 
their  omens  :  thefe  animals,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  white, 
were  kept  at  the  public  expenfe,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
worked  for  the  uleof  man  ;  the  prefages  were  drawn  from 
the  mode  and  time  of  their  neighings.  When  they  were 
about  to  engage  in  any  military  enterprife,  they  fet  up 
three  rows  of  lpears,  each  row  confining  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  one  laid  acrofs  the  top;  when 
they  were  thus  fixed,  a  horfe  vyas  brought  out  by  the 
prieft,  and  led  to  the  fpears  ;  if  he  advanced  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  his  right  foot  reached  the  fpears  firft,  the 
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©men  was  fortunate  ;  but,  if  bis  left  foot  advanced  before 
bis  right,  the  omen  was  unlucky  :  this  ceremony  was  re¬ 
peated  before  each  of  the  rows  of  fpears.  It  was  alfo  ob- 
ferved  before  they  embarked  on  any  naval  expedition. 
When  the  northern  nations  were  converted  to  Chriftianity, 
and  indeed  for  a  confiderable  time  afterwards,  they  were 
ib  devoted  to  this  and  fimilar  fuperftitions,  that  a  decree 
of  oneof  the  councils  exprefsly  treats  cle  anguriisvcl avium, 
vel  t quorum ,  vcl  bourn  Jiercore,  veljlernutatione, 

A  moft  barbarous  and  inhuman  mode  of  prefaging  fu¬ 
ture  events  was  pra«5rifed  among  the  Scandinavians  ;  they 
facrificed  human  vidlims  for  the  exprefs  and  1'ole  purpofe 
of  knowing  what  was  to  happen,  by  the  infpeffion  of  their 
entrails,  by  the  effufion  of  their  blood,  and  by  the  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  celerity  with  which  they  funk  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  water.  When  the  laft  mode  was  followed,  the 
vidtim  was  thrown  into  a. deep  well  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  temple,  in  honour  of  Goya,  or  the  Earth  ;  if  he 
went  at  once  to  the  bottom,  the  omen  was  good  ;  but  the 
reverfe,  if  he  fwam  a  long  time  on  the  furface.  If,  when 
the  victim  was  burnt,  the  fmoke  afcended  very  high,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  moft  fortunate  omen. 

The  Scandinavians,  as  well  as  all  the  other  northern 
nations,  paid  great  attention  to  particular  days,  and  ef- 
pecially  to  the  age  of  the  moon  ;  if  poffible,  they  avoided 
engaging  in  battle  before  the  new  moon  ;  and  the  moon, 
when  new  or  full,  was  regarded  as  the  moft  aufpicious  for 
all  enterprifes.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  their  lucky  and 
unlucky  days  for  bleeding.  Theodore,  the  monk,  taught 
them  that  it  was  dangerous  to  bleed,  when  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  the  tides  were  increafing  ;  and  he  pointed 
out  the  particular  hours  of  the  day  when  it  might  be  done 
with  fafety  and  advantage.  Indeed,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  every  day  in 
every  month  was  propitious  or  unpropitious  for  fome  ac¬ 
tion  or  another  ;  and  thunder,  lightning,  the  new  moon, 
and  new  year,  were  lucky  or  not,  according  to  the  day  on 
which  they  happened.  Among  the  Druids,  the  fixth  day 
of  the  moon  w'as  confidered  as  a  moft  propitious  day 
for  embarking  in  any  undertaking,  or  beginning  a  jour¬ 
ney. 

As  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Britons 
were  derived  from  thofe  of  the  Scandinavians,  or  Celts, 
their  fuperftitions  ideas,  wdth  refpedt  to  omens,  were  fo 
nearly  the  fame,  that  they  need  not  be  detailed.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  the  hare  was  much  employed 
by  the  ancient  Britons  for  the  purpofes  of  augury,  and  it 
wfas  therefore  interdifted  at  table. 

In  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  the  belief  in  omens 
was  very  prevalent  and  ftrong.  Ambrofe  Koy  bifhop  of 
Noyon,  Chryfoftom  in  his  Homilies,  Bafil,  Auguftine, 
and  others,  inveigh  bitterly  againft  it.  From  their  ac¬ 
count,  the  omens  in  which  the  firft  Chriftians  put  faith 
were  very  fimilar  to  thole  which  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans :  fneezing  under  certain  circum- 
ftances  ;  meeting  on  the  road  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  woman  of 
bad  character,  a  perfon  with  one  eye,  or  a  lame  perfon  ; 
Humbling  againft  any  thing,  or,  when  one  is  going  out  of 
the  houfe,  being  held  back  by  the  cloak  catching  any 
thing  ;  the  palpitation  of  an  eye  or  mufcle ;  and  innume¬ 
rable  otheromens,  are  mentioned  and  reprobated  by  thefe 
fathers. 

Perhaps  no  change  that  has  taken  place  within  thefe 
laft  fifty  years,  is  greater  or  more  ftriking,  than  that  which 
has  gradually  been  effected  in  the  fuperftitious  belief  of 
the  common  people  in  this  kingdom,  and  probably, 
though  not  to  luch  a  great  degree,  in  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  In  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  belief 
in  fairies,  witches,  omens,  and  fuperftitious  powers  and 
practices,  prevailed,  almoft  univerfally,  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community  ;  and  even  had  faft  hold  on  many 
of  a  fuperior  rank  and  condition  of  life,  efpecially  in  the 
country.  Now  this  belief  is  fcarcely  found,  except  among 
very  old  people,  and  in  very  remote  places  ;  and,  where  it 
does  exift,  it  is  regarded  by  the  generality  of  the  lower 
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clafs  in  its  proper  light.  The  following  enumeration  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  omens,  therefore,  has  reference,  rather 
to  popular  belief  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  than  to  the  prefent  time  ;  except,  as  has 
been  already  ftated,  in  remote  places,  and-  among  old 
people. 

In  the  days,  then,  when  the  belief  in  omens  flourifhed 
in  England,  the  following  were  deemed  lucky  :  if,  on  let¬ 
ting  out  on  a  journey,  a  fow  with  pigs  were  met,  the 
journey  w'ould  be  fuccefsful ;  to  meet  two  magpies  por¬ 
tended  marriage;  three,  a  fuccefsful  journey;  four  un¬ 
expected  good  news;  and  five,  that  the  perfon  would 
loon  be  in  the  company  of  the  great.  If,  in  drefting,  a 
perfon  put  his  ftockings  on  wrong  fide  out,  it  was  a  lign 
of  good  luck  ;  but  the  luck  would  be  changed,  if  the 
ftockings  were  turned  the  right  way.  Nothing  could  en- 
fure  fuccefs  to  a  perfon  going  on  important  bulinefs,  more 
effectually  than  throwing  an  old  Ihoe  after  him,  when  he 
left  the  houfe.  If  a  younger  filter  were  married  before 
the  elder  ones,  the  latter  lhould  dance  at  her  wedding 
without  ftioes,  otherwife  they  will  never  get  hulbands. 
To  find  a  horfe-fhoe  is  deemed  lucky;  and  it  is  (till  more 
fo,  if  it  be  preferved  and  nailed  upon  the  door,  as  thus  it 
prevents  witchcraft. 

Even  yet,  Valentine’s  day  is  regarded  as  ominous,  in 
refpeCt  to  marriage,  by  more  than  the  lower  clafles;  and, 
if  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin’s  day,  rain  it  will  for  forty 
days  afterwards.  The  moon,  even  by  philofophers,  is 
fuppofed  to  indicate  the  weather  ;  but  the  vulgar  regard 
her  as  foretelling  it,  much  in  the  lame  manner  that  other 
omens  prefage  future  events.  If  fhe  changein  the  fouth- 
weft  quarter,  i.  e.  if  Hie  change  about  four  or  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  fouth-weft,  it 
portends  rain  ;  if  in  the  north,  or  north-eaft,  i.  e.  at  that 
time  of  the  evening  when  the  fun,  if  we  fuppofed  him 
not  to  fet,  would  be  in  the  north  or  north-eaft,  cold 
weather  is  portended.  Catholics  bleed  their  horfes  on 
St.  Stephen’s  day,  and  on  the  feftival  called  the  An¬ 
nunciation. 

In  England,  but  more  particularly  in  Wales,  according 
to  Pennant,  it  is  a  good  omen,  if  the  fun  Ihines  on  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple,  or  if  it  rains  when  a  corpfe  is  burying.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  diltich  : 

Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  fun  Ihines  on, 

Happy  is  the  corpfe  that  the  rain  rains  on. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  omens  are  numerous. 
It  is  unlucky  to  ftumbie  at  the  threlhhold,  or  to  be 
obliged  to  return  for  any  thing  forgot.  To  ftep  over  a 
gun,  or  a  filhing-rod,  fpoils  fport.  If,  when  a  fervant  is 
making  a  bed,  ihe  happens  to  lheeze,  the  lleep  of  the  per¬ 
fon  who  is  to  lie  in  it  will  be  difturbed,  unlefs  a  little  of 
the  ftraw  (with  which  moft  beds  in  the  Highlands  were, 
till  very  lately,  filled)  is  taken  out,  and  thrown  into  the 
fire.  The  motions  and  appearances  of  the  clouds  were 
ndt  long  ago  confidered  as  certain  figns  by  which  the  fkil- 
ful  Highlander  might  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 
On  new-year’s  eve,  if  a  black  cloud  appeared  in  any  part 
of  the  horizon,  it  was  thought  to  prognofticate  a  plague, 
a  famine,  or  the  death  of  fome  great  man  in  that  part  of 
the  country  over  which  it  lhould  appear  to  fet;  and,  in 
order  to  alcertain  the  place  threatened  by  the  omen,  the 
motions  of  this  cloud  were  often  watched  through  the 
whole  night,  if  it  happened  to  continue  fo  long  vifible 
above  the  horizon.  By  the  believers  in  this  fuperftition 
there  are  days,  as  well  as  words  and  events,  which  are 
deemed  ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  firft  day 
of  every  quarter  are  reckoned  the  moft  fortunate  days  in 
the  year  for  accomplifliing  any  defign.  In  the  ifle  of  Mull, 
ploughing,  lowing,  and  reaping,  are  alwcays  begun  on  a 
Tuelday,  though  the  moft  favourable  weather  for  thefe 
purpofes  be  in  this  way  frequently  loft.  That  day  of  the 
week  on  which  the  third  of  May  falls,  isdeemed  unlucky 
throughout  the  whole  year.  In  Morven,  none  will  upon 
any  account  dig  peat  or  turf  for  fuel  on  a  Friday;  and  it 
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is  reckoned  unlucky  to  number  the  people  or  cattle  be¬ 
longing  to  any  family,  and  doubly  fo  if  the  number  be 
taken  on  a  Friday. 

The  lucky  omens  in  the  Highlands  are  not  many,  and 
in  general  they  are  the  fame  as  thofe  in  other  countries. 
One,  however,  feems  peculiar  to  them  ;  it  is  deemed  lucky 
to  meet  a  horfe,  but  unlucky  to  meet  a  hare.  In  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  Friday,  which  in  mod  other  places  is  reckoned  an 
unfortunate  day  for  this  purpofe,  is  generally  chofen  for 
marriage  s  next  to  it,  Thurfday  is  fixed  upon  :  and  the 
time  when  the  moon  is  waxing  is  the  moft  fortunate. 
When  an  Orkney  fifliernian  is  fetting  off  from  the  fhore, 
he  takes  efpecial  care  to  turn  his  boat  in  the  direflion  of 
the  fun’s  motion  ;  if  he  negledted  this,  he  would  not  ex- 
eft  good  luck.  In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  good  or 
ad  fortune  throughout  the  year  is  thought  to  depend 
greatly  upon  the  perfon  who  is  firft  feen  on  new-year’s 
morning,  or  the  “  firft  foot,”  as  it  is  called  ;  if  the  firft  foot 
be  that  of  a  friend,  and  a  fortunate  perfon,  the  fubfequent 
year  will  be  fortunate.  Under  this  idea,  as  foon  as  ever 
twelve  o’clock  at  night  announces  the  commencement  of 
the  new-year,  it  is  cuftomary,  even  in  Edinburgh,  to  fe- 
cure  a  lucky  “  firft  foot”  to  one’s  friends,  even  though  it 
fhould  be  neceffary  to  enter  their  chamber  when  they  are 
fall  alleep. 

The  age  of  the  moon  is  alfo  much  attended  to  by  the 
vulgar  Highlanders.  It  is  alleged,  that,  during  the  in- 
creafe,  things  have  a  tendency  to  grow  and  Hick  together  ; 
and  hence,  in  the  ifie  of  Skye,  fences,  which  are  there  made 
of  turf,  are  built  only  at  that  time ;  whilft  turf  or  peat  for 
fuel  are  never,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  weather,  either 
made  or  llacked-up  but  while  the  moon  is  in  its  wane. 
An  opinion  prevails  in  fome  places,  that,  if  a  houfe  take 
fire  during  the  increafe  of  the  moon,  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs  will  profper  in  the  world ;  but  that,  if  the  fire 
happen  while  the  moon  is  in  the  decreafe,  the  family  will 
from  that  time  decline  in  its  circumftances,  and  fink  into 
poverty. 

In  attributing  fuch  influence  to  the  moon,  the  fuperfti- 
tious  Highlanders  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  the  phi- 
lofophic  Virgil,  who,  in  his  Georgies,  gives  the  following 
fage  inftruftions  to  the  hufbandman  : 

Ipfa  dies  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Luna 
Felices,  operum.  Quintamfuge : 

Seplima  poji  clecimam  felix  et  ponere  vitem , 

Et  prenjos  domitare  boves  et  licia  tela 
Adder e:  nonafvgee  m.elior,  contraria  furtis. 

The  lucky  days  in  each  revolving  moon 
For  labour  choofe.  The  fifth  be  fure  to  fhun  s 
The  feventh  is,  next  the  tenth,  the  beft  to  join 
Young  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the  vine  ; 

,  Then  weavers  ilretch  your  Hays  upon  the  weft : 

■  The  ninth  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft.  Dryden. 

“From  this  coincidence  of  the  fuperilition  of  the  Ro- 

■  man  poet  with  that  of  the  natives  of  Mull  and  Morven, 

.  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  (fay  the  editors  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica)  to  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  favoured  us  with  this  accurate  account  of  High¬ 
land  omens.  He  juftly  obferves,  that  this  fuperllitious 
practice  of  auguring  good  or  ill  from  trifling  events,  and 
from  the  particular  phafes  of  the  moon,  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  popifli  prieftcraft :  he  (hows,  that  the  Ro¬ 
ut  ilh  clergy,  even  in  the  darkeft  age,  were  at  pains  to  era¬ 
dicate  it  as  idle  and  impious;  and  he  therefore  infers, 
that  it  mull  be  a  relic  of  Druidifm,  handed  down  by  tra¬ 
dition  from  an  era  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity 
into  the  Highlands  and  ifles  of  Scotland.  That  the  Dru¬ 
ids  were  acquainted  with  the  particular  dodlrines  of  Py- 

■  thagoras  has  been  ftiown  elfewhere  (fee  Druids)  ;  that 
Virgil  was  no  ftranger  to  the  Pythagorean  philofophy  is 
known  to  every  fcholar  ;  that  Pythagoras  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  were  addicted  to  the  dotages  of  Magic  has  been  made 
apparent  in  that  article;  and  therefore,  it  appears  to  s 
probable  at  leaft,  that  the  attention  paid  to  pretended 
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omens,  not  only  in  the  Highlands,  but  alfo  in  the  low 
country  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  among  the  vulgar  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  is  a  remnant  of  one  of  the 
many  fuperftitions  which  the  Druids  impofed  upon  their 
deluded  followers.  That  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  found  philofophy,  all  philofophers  will  readily  ac¬ 
knowledge;  and  whoever  has  ftudied  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  mud  be  convinced  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
fpirit  of  genuine  Chriftianity.” 

O'MENED,  adj.  Containing  prognoftics  : 

Fame  may  prove, 

Or  omen'd  voice,  the  meffenger  of  Jove, 

Propitious  to  the  fearch.  Pope's  Odyjf, 

OMEN'TUM,  f.  [Latin.]  The  cawl,  called  alfo  reticu- 
latum,  from  its  ftrufture  refembling  that  of  a  net.  See 
Anatomy. — When  the  peritonaeum  is  cut,  as  ufual,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  laid  open,  the  omentum,  or 
cawl,  prefents  itfelf  firft  to  view.  This  membrane,  which 
is  like  a  wide  and  empty  bag,  covers  the  greateft  part  of  the 
guts.  Quincy. 

O'MER,  or  Homer,  f.  A  Hebrew  meafure, about  three 
pints  and  a  half  Englifh.  Bailey, — In  other  ancient  wri¬ 
tings  often  called  corns. 

OM'ER  A,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen : 
fixteen  miles  north  of  Eden. 

OMERE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  El- 
lichpour:  twenty  miles  fouth-weit  of  Ellichpour. 

OMERE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Boggilcund  :  fix 
miles  weft  of  Rewah. 

OMERE'QUI,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Plata  :  fifty  miles  north  of  La  Plata. 

O'MERGONG,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana : 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Damaun. 

O'MERGONG,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Aurangabad  :  thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Aurangabad. 

OMERPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Aurangabad  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Aurangabad. 

O'MET,  a  river  of  Prulfia,  which  runs  into  the  Alle 
two  miles  fouth  of  Allenburg. 

OMETEPEC',  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  16.  52.  N. 

OMETEPEC',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua: 
twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Nicaragua.  Lat.  11.30.  N.  Ion. 
*676.  W. 

O'MEY,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  53.31.  N.  Ion.  10.  7.  W. 

O'MI,  or  Qits,  a  large  lake  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon, 
100  miles  long  and  10  broad  :  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Meaco. 

OMILPAL'LAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Mahur  :  forty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Mahur. 

To  OM'INATE,  v.  n.  To  foretoken,  to  lhow  prognof¬ 
tics. — This  ominates  fitdly,  as  to  our  divifions  with  the 
Romanifts.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety . 

To  OM'INATE,  v.a.  To  foretoken. — I  take  no  plea- 
fure,  God  knows,  to  omiuate  ill  to  my  dear  nation,  and 
dearer  mother  the  church  of  England.  Seafonable  Serm. 
164.4. 

OMINA'TION,  f.  Prognoftic. — The  falling  of  fait  is 
an  authentic  prelagement  of  ill  luck,  yet  the  fame  was 
not  a  general  prognoftic  of  future  evil  among  the  ancients, 
but  a  particular  ominalion  concerning  the  breach  of  friend- 
fhip.  Brown. —  Ominatians  by  words,  names,  places,  times, 
in  fo  many  fevcral  chapters  full  of  elaborate  vanity.  Spen¬ 
cer  on  Prodigies. 

OM'INOUS,  adj.  [from  omen.']  Exhibiting  bad  tokens 
of  futurity  ;  forefliowing  ill ;  inaufpicious. — As  in  the 
heathen  worftiipof  God,  a  facrifice  without  an  heart  was 
accounted  ominous ;  fo  in  the  Chriftian  worfkip  of  him, 
an  heart  without  a  facrifice  is  worthlefs.  South. 

Pardon  a  father’s  tears, 

And  give  them  to  Charinus’  memory  ; 

May  they  not  prove  as  ominous  to  thee.  Dryden. 

6  F  Exhibiting 
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Exhibiting  tokens  good  or  ill. — Though  he  had  a  good 
ominous  name  to  have  made  a  peace,  nothing  followed. 
B aeon's  Hen.  VII. 

It  brave  to  him,  and  ominous,  does  appear. 

To  be  oppos’d  at  firft,  and  conquer  here.  Cowley. 

OM'INOUSLY,  adv.  With  good  or  bad  omen. — We 
fee  then  how  credible  an  author  Manetho  is,  and  what 
truth  there  is  like  to  be  in  the  account  of  ancient  times 
given  by  the  Egyptian  hiftorians,  when  the  chief  of  them 
fo  lamentably  and  ominovjly  (fumbles  in  his  very  entrance 
into  it.  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Sac. 

To  me  how  ominovjly  the  prophet  fung, 

Even  from  the  time  the  heavenly  infant  fprung 
In  my  chafte  womb !  Old  Simeon  this  reveal’d, 

And  in  my  foul  the  deadly  wound  beheld.  Sandys. 

OM'INOUSNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  ominous. 
— When  the  day,  fet  for  his  audience,  came,  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  fuch  an  extraordinary  thunder,  and  fuch  de¬ 
luges  of  rain,  as  difgraced  the  (how,  and  heightened  the 
opinion  of  the  ominovfnefs  of  this  emba(Ty.  Burnet's  Hi/!, 
oj  his  own  Times. 

OMIS'SION,  f.  [omiffus,  Lat.]  Negleft  todo  fomething; 
forbearance  of  fomething  to  be  done.— Whilft  they  were 
held  back,  purely  by  doubts  and  fcruples,  and  want  of 
knowledge  without  their  own  faidts,  their  omijfwn  was 
fit  to  be  connived  at.  Kettlewell. — If  he  has  made'no  pro- 
vifion  for  this  change,  the  omijjion  can  never  be  repaired, 
the  time  never  redeemed.  Rogers — Negleft  of  duty,  op- 
pofed  to  commiffion  or  perpetration  of  crimes. — The 
mod  natural  divifion  of  all  offences,  is  into  thofe  of 
omijjion  and  thofe  of  commiflion.  Addifon's  Freeholder. 
Omijjion  to  do  what  is  neceflary, 

Seals  a  commiflion  to  a  blank  of  danger.  Shuhefpeare. 

To  OMIT',  v.a.  [omitto,  Lat.]  To  leave  out,  not  to 
mention. — Thefe  perfonal  companions  1  omit,  becaufe  I 
wouid  fay  nothing  that  may  favour  of  a  fpirit  of  flattery. 
Bacon. 

Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renowr.’d  ; 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 

The  Scipios’  worth  ?  Dryden. 

To  negleft  to  praftjfe. — Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her 
education  that  might  make  her  the  moftaccomplifhed  wo¬ 
man  of  her  age.  Addifon. 

OMI'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat:  twenty- 
eight  miles  ealt  of  Cambay. 

OMIT'TANCE,  f.  Forbearance.  Not  in  life. 

Fie  faid,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black  ; 

And  now'  I  am  remember’d,  (corn’d  at  me  ! 

I  marvel  why  I  anfwer’d  not  again  ; 

But  that’s  all  one,  omittance  is  no  quittance.  Shahefp. 

OM'LAND,  f.  A  deputy  of  the  Dutch  province  of 
Friefland. — This  aft  was  figned  by  the  deputies  of  Guei- 
derland,  Zutphen,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  the 
omlands  of  Fries.  Temple. 

OM'LI,  a  town  of  Norway  :  forty  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Chriftianfand. 

OMM-FARED'GE,  or  Eumme'  Faregge',  a  canal  of 
Egypt,  cut  from  lake  Mapzaleh  to  the  Mediterranean  : 
fup’pofed  to  be  the  mouth  of  that  ancient  canal  called  the 
Tanitic  or  Saitic  branch  of  the  Nile. 

OMMAGANG',  a  town  of  Norway  :  forty-eight  miles 
fouth  of  Porfanger. 

OM'MELANDS,  a  diflrift  of  Holland,  furrounding 
the  city  of  Groningen,  but  independent  of  it. 

OM'MEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of 
Overifle!,  on  the  Vecht :  eighteen  miles  fouth-ead  of  Co- 
vorden. 

OMMIRABI'H.  See  Morbeya. 

OM'MO  ZAI'DI,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  couft 
of  Ajan,  feventy  miles  from  the  fea,  about  lat.  6.  N. 
OM'NE,  f.  [Latin.]  With  logicians,  a  whole,  a  genus. 
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OMNE'ITY, /.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all.]  The  (late  bf 
containing  all  things.  Cole. 

_  OMNIFA'RIOUS,  adj.  [ omnifariam ,  Lat.]  Of  all  va¬ 
rieties  or  kinds. — Thefe  particles  could  never  of  them- 
felves,  by  omnifarious  kinds  of  motion,  whether  fortui¬ 
tous  or  mechanical,  have  fallen  into  this  vifible  fyftem. 
Bentley. 

But,  if  thou  omnifarious  drinks  would’ft  brew, 

Befides  the  orchard,  every  hedge  and  buth 

Affords  afliftance.  Philips. 

OMNIF'EROUS,  adj.  [ omnis  and  fero,  Lat.]  All¬ 
bearing. 

OMNIF'IC,  adj.  [omnis  and/aclo,  Lat.]  All-creating: 
Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace  ! 

Said  then  the  Omnific  Word,  your  difcord.end.  Milton. 

OM'NIFORM,  adj.  [ omnis  and  forma,  Lat.]  Having 
every  (liape. — What  elfe  need,  and  what  elfe  can  be,  the 
immediate  objeft  of  our  underftanding,  but  the  divine 
ideas,  the  omnifurm  eflence  of  God  ?  Norris's  Rifled,  on 
Locke. — The  living  fire,  the  living  omniform  fend  nary  of 
the  word,  and  other  expreflions  of  the  like  nature,  in 
the  ancient  and  Platonick  philofophy.  Bp.  Berkeley's 
Siris. 

OMNIFOR'MITY,  f.  Quality  of  poflefling  every  (hape. 
— Truth  in  the  power,  or  faculty,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
conformity  of  its  conceptions  or  ideas  unto  the  natures 
and  relations  of  things;  which  in  God  we  may  call  an 
aftual,  fteady,  immovable,  eternal,  omviformity ,  as  Plo¬ 
tinus  calls  the  Divine  Intelleft  stana,.  Bp.  Raft's  Dili;, 
on  Truth. 

OMNIG'ENOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
genus,  a  kind.]  Confiding  of  all  kinds. 

OM'NIMODE,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
modus,  a  manner.]  Confiding  of  all  fafhions.  Cole. 

OMNIMO'DOUS,  adj.  Containing  all  modes.  Scott. 

O  MNIPA'RIENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth.]  Bringing  forth  all  things,  produ¬ 
cing  all  things.  Scott. 

OMNIPARITY,  f.  General  equality. — Their  own. 
working  heads  affeft,  without  commandment  of  the 
word,  to  wit,  omniparity  of  churchmen.  White. 

OMNIPERCIP'IENCE,  or  Omnitercipiency,  f. 
[from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and  percipio,  to  perceive.]  Per¬ 
ception  of  every  thing. — This  omniprefence,  or  pmniper- 
cipience  terredrial,  is  one  main  ground  of  that  religious 
worfhip  due  to  God  which  we  call  invocation.  Move's 
Antid.  agaiiift  Idolatry. — All  the  modes  or  ways  of  the 
communication  of  this  omnipercipiency  to  faints  or  angels 
are  either  very  incredible,  if  not  impoflible,  orextremely 
ridiculous  as  to  any  excufe  for  their  invocation.  More. 

OMNIPERCIP'IENT,  adj.  Perceiving  every  thing. — • 
An  omnipercipient  omniprefence,  which  does  hear  and 
fee  whatever  is  faid  or  tranfafted  in  the  world,  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  excellency  in  God.  More's  Antid.  againjl  Idolatry. 

OMNIPOTENCE,  or  Ommifotency,  J'.  [ omnipotence , 
oldFr.  omnipotentia,  'Lat.]  Almighty  power  ;  unlimited 
power. — The  greated  danger  is  from  the  greateft  power, 
and  that  is  omnipotency.  Tillotjon. 

How  are  thy  fervants  bled,  O  Lord, 

How  fure  is  their  defence  ; 

Eternal  wifdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  omnipotence  !  Addifon. 

OMNIPOTENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
potens,  powerful.]  Almighty  ;  powerful  without  limit ; 
all-powerful. — You  were  alfo  Jupiter,  a  fwan,  for  the 
love  of  Leda:  oh,  omnipotent  love!  how  near  the  god 
drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goofe  !  Shakejpeare's  Murry 
Wives  of  Windfor. — The  perfeft  Being  mult  needs  be  om- 
7ii potent ;  both  as  felf-exiltent  and  as  immenfe  :  for  he  that 
is  felf-exident,  having  the  power  of  being,  bath  the  power 
of  all-being;  equal  to  the  caufe  of  all-being,  which  is  to 
be  omnipotent.  Grew. 

OMNIPOTENT, 
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OMNIP'OTENT,  f  One  of  the  appellations  of  the 
Godhead. — So  fpake  the  Omnipotent.  Milton. 

Fool  !  not  to  think  how  vain 
A  gain  ft  the  Omnipotent  to  rife  in  arms.  Milton. 

OMNIP'OTENTLY,  adv.  Powerfully  without  limit. 
— And,  to  clofe  all,  omnpiotently  kind.  Young's  Night  T/i. 

OMNIPRES  ENCE,  or  Omnipresency,  /  [omnis  and 
prcefentia,  Lat.]  Ubiquity;  unbounded  prefence. — Lofe 
not  the  advantage  of  folitude,  and  the  fociety  of  thyfelf; 
nor  be  only  content,  but  delight,  to  be  alone  and  lingle 
with  OmniprcJcncij.  Brown's  Chr.  Mor. 

Adam,  thou  know’ll  his  omniprefence  fills 

land,  fea,  and  air.  Milton. 

“The  Omniprefence  of  God”  has  been  infilled  on, 
and  beautifully  illuftrated,  by  Dr.  Rees,  editor  of  the 
New  Cyclopaedia. 

“As  God  is  infinitely  perfeCl,  he  mull  be  every-where 
prefent.  If  we  fet  limits  to  the  prefence  of  God,  we  pro- 
portionably  degrade  his  excellence,  and  diminilh  his  per¬ 
fection.  If  he  does  not  exiftand  aft  every-where,  he  is 
fo  far  an  imperfeft  being.  Beiides,  if  we  deny  the  exift- 
ence  and  agency  of  God  in  any  one  place,  we  may  deny 
that  heexifts  and  afts  in  every  other  ;  and,  confequently, 
he  does  not  exiftby  that  kind  of  necelTity  of  nature,  which 
belongs  to  the  underived  and  felf-exillent  being.  But, 
waving  thefe  more  abftrufe  demonftrations  of  the  omni¬ 
prefence  of  God;  (demonftrations,  however,  that  are  fa- 
tisfa&ory  and  convincing  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
this  kind  of  reafoning;)  we  may  obferve,  that  God  is, 
wherever  he  atts ;  and  we  perceive  traces  of  the  divine 
agency  every-where  around  us.  The  vifibie  creation  is 
in  this  fenfe  full  of  God.  There  is  not  a  point  of  fpace, 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  matter,  which  does  not  bear  tefti- 
niony  to  the  prefence  and  influence  of  God  ;  and,  as  it  is 
a  firft  principle  that  no  being  can  a£l  where  it  is  not,  the 
agency  of  God,  which  is  univerlal,  muft  evince  his  uni- 
verfal  prefence.  Wherever  we  difcern  an  effeft,  there 
muft  be  a  caufe ;  and  of  courfe  all  the  matter  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  which  we  obferve  in  the  univerfe  conftrains  us  to 
admit  the  vital  prefence,  and  conftant  energy,  of  the 
Almighty.  Without  God,  the  univerfe  would  be  a 
chaos.  The  fun  and  liars,  that  gild  the  firmament  by  day 
and  by  night,  would  be  extinguilhed.  The  planetary 
worlds  that  move  around  them  in  regular  order  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  harmony  would  ceafe  to  move  ;  their  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  dilturbed;  their  mutual  influence  be  fuf- 
pended;  and  they  would  no  longer  ferve  any  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  purpofes  to  which  they  are  adapted.  Life,  more 
efpecially,  in  all  the  varieties  and  gradations  of  it,  from 
that  of  the  meaneit  infedt  to  the  higheft  rank  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  its  continuance,  and  in  its  fuccelfion  and  re¬ 
newal,  indicates  the  prefence  and  agency  of  God.  Every 
living  being  owes  the  origin  and  the  permanence  of  its 
exiftence  to  the  Deity  ;  and  wherever,  therefore,  life  is 
produced,  fuftained,  and  prolonged,  w'e  behold  undeni¬ 
able  evidence  of  his  prefdnce  and  influence.  Moreover, 
as  the  univerfe,  wherever  we  are  able  to  extend  our  view's, 
exhibits  difplays  of  counfel  and  agency,  there  mult  be  an 
intelligent  agent,  whereloever  we  fee  the  elfedls  of  wif- 
dom  and  activity.  But  the  declarations  and  difcoveries 
of  revelation  with  regard  to  the  omniprefence  of  God, 
fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  every  kind  of  reafoning.  The 
Scriptures  abound  with  very  animated  and  impreflive 
defcriptions  of  this  divine  attribute;  and  we  need  only 
perufe  them  frequently  and  ferioufly,  in  order  to  awaken 
in  our  minds  jult  conceptions  of  it,  and  to  render  the  fen- 
timents  we  thus  acquire  permanently  beneficial.  Whither, 
fays  the  Pfalmift,y/ic// 1  go  from  thy  jpirit,  i.  e.  from  thee ; 
or  whither fall  I  flee  from  thy  prefence  l  If  I  afeend  up  into 
heaven,  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  led  in  hell,  or  in  the 
grave,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermofl  parts  of  the  fea,  even 
there  J hall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  Jhall  hultf 
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me.  If  I  fay,  furely  the  darknefs  Jhall  cover  me,  even  the 
night  Jhall  be  light  about  me  ;  yea,  the  darknefs  hideth  not 
from  thee  ;  but  the  night  Jhineth  as  the  day.  The  darknefs 
and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee."  Sermons,  1809. 

OMNIPRES'ENT,  adj.  Ubiquitary  ;  prefent  in  every 
place  : 

Omnifcient  mafter,  omniprefent  king, 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  lalt  diftrefs  I  bring.  Prior. 

OMNIPRESEN'TIAL,  adj.  Implying  unbounded  pre¬ 
fence. — His  omniprefential  filling  all  things,  being  an  in- 
feparable  property  of  his  divine  nature,  always  agreed  to 
him.  South. 

OMNIRE'GENCY,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
rego,  to  rule.]  Univerlal  dominion.  Cole. 

OMNIS'CIENCE,  or  Omniscienc  y,  f.  [omnis and  fei- 
entia,  Lat.]  BoundTefs  knowledge  ;  infinite  wifdom. — In 
all  this  mifconftrmSion  of  my  actions,  as  I  have  no  judge 
but  God  above  me,  fo  I  can  have  comfort  to  appeal  to 
his  omnfcience.  King  Ch aides. — Thinking  by  retirement 
to  obfeure  himfelf  from  God,  Adam  infringed  the  omni- 
Jciency  and  eflential  ubiquity  of  his  Maker,  who,  as  he 
created  all  things,  is  beyond  and  in  them  all.  Brown. — An 
immenfe  Being  does  lirangely  fill  the  foul  ;  and  omnipo¬ 
tency,  omnifciency,  and  infinite  goodnefs,  enlarge  the 
fpirit.  Burnet. 

Since  thou  boaft’ft  th 'omnifcience  of  a  God, 

Say  in  wdiat  cranny  of  Sebaftian’s  foul. 

Unknown  to  me,  fo  loath’d  a  crime  is  lodg’d  ?  Dryden. 

OMNIS'CIENT,  adj.  Infinitely  wife;  knowing  with¬ 
out  bounds;  knowing  every  tiling. — By  no  means  trull; 
to  your  own  judgment  alone  ;  for  no  man  is  omnifcient . 
Bacon's  Adv.  to  Villiers. 

Omnifcient  mafter,  omniprefent  king. 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  lalt  diftrefs  I  bring.  -  Prior. 

OMNIS'CIOUS,  adj.  All-knowing.  Not  in  ufe. — I  dare 
not  pronounce  him  omnijeious,  that  being  an  attribute  in¬ 
dividually  proper  to  the  Godhead,  and  incommunicable 
to  any  created  fubftance.  Hakewill  on  Providence. 

OMNITE'NENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
teneo,  to  hold.]  Holding  ail  things.  Cole. 

OMNITIN'ERENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
■  iter,  a  journey.]  Travelling  every-where.  Cole. 

OMNIVA'GANT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
vagor,  to  wander.]  Wandering  every-where. 

OMNIV'ALENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
valeo,  to  be  able.]  Able  to  do  all  things.  Cole. 

OM'NIUM,  J\  [Latin.]  The  aggregate  of  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  different  flocks  in  the  public  funds.  Mafon. — You 
are  my  omnium.  Coleman's  Polly  Honeycomb. 

OM'NIUM-GATH'ERUM.  A  cant-term  for  a  mifcel- 
laneous  collection  of  things  or  perfons. — At  a  folemn 
dancing,  firft  you  had  the  grave  meafures  ;  then  the  co- 
rantoes :  at  length  to  Trenchmore,  anti  the  cuibion- 
dance  ;  and  then  all  the  company  dances,  lord  and  groom, 
lady  and  kitchen-maid  ;  no  diftin&ion.  So,  in  our  court 
in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  gravity  and  ftate  were  kept  up. 
In  king  James’s  time  things  were  pretty  well.  Butin 
king  Charles’s  time  there  has  been  nothing  but  Trench- 
more,  and  the  cufhion-dance,  omnium- gatherum,  &c.  Sel- 
den's  Table  Talk. 

OMNIV'OLENT,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
volo,  to  be  willing.]  Willing  in  all  things.  Cole. 

OMNIV'OROUS,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  omnis,  all,  and 
voro,  to  devour.]  Devouring  all  things. — He  has  not  ob- 
ferved  on  the  nature  of  vanity,  who  does  not  know  that 
it  is  omnivorous.  Burke. 

O'MO,  a  frnall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Amboyna.  Lat.  3.  31.  S.  Ion.  128.  51.  E. 

OMO'A,  or  St.  Francisco  de  Omoa,  a  feaport-town 
and  fort  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Honduras.  It  is 
confidered  as  a  fortrefs  of  importance,  the  key  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  in  time  of  war,  the  receptacle  of  the  treafure 
fent  from  Guatimala.'  Lat.  15.  50.  N.  Ion.  89.  53.  W. 
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This  town  was  firft  eftabiifhed  in  1751,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Don  Jofeph  Antodio  de  Palmo.  At  that  period 
the  inhabitants  were  about  20  white  men,  60  mulattoes 
and  free  negroes,  and  200  (laves  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  military  force  confided  of  about  30  foldiers,  befides 
officers.  The  fort  was  originally  compofed  of  fand  con¬ 
fined  in  boarded  coffers,  and  faced  with  half-burnt  bricks. 
It  was  defended  by  12  fine  brals  24--pounders  mounted, 
four  or  five  iron  guns  of  different  bores,  and  fome  field- 
pieces.  The  Spaniards,  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  the 
place,  afterwards  fortified  it  at  an  incredible  expenie;  the 
(tone  of  which  the  walls  are  built  having  been  raifed  from 
the  fea,  and  brought  from  the  diftance  of  twenty  leagues. 
The  outworks  were  not  completely  finifhed  in  the  year 
-  1779,  though  a  thoufand  men  had  then  been  employed 
upon  them  for  twenty  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year  an  expedition  was  under¬ 
taken  againfi  this  fortrefs,  in  confequence  of  one  formed 
by  the  Spaniards  againfi:  the  Britifh  logwood-cutters  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  and  on  the  Mofquito  fhore.  The  latter, 
finding  themfelves  hard  prefied  by  their  enemies,  applied 
to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  afiifiance;  who  accordingly 
fent  a  detachment  to  their  relief  under  captain  Balrymple, 
with  neceflary  fupplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  artil¬ 
lery.  Before  their  arrival,  however,  the  Spaniards  had 
taken  pofleffion  of  St.  George’s  Key,  the  chief  fettlement 
of  the  Britiffi  in  thefe  parts,  which  they  plundered,-  and 
took  a  number  of  priforiefs  ;  but  thofe  who  efcaped,  being- 
joined  by  a  body  of  their  countrymen,  retook  it,  and 
forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time,  captain 
Dairymple,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  lofs  of  the 
•  place,  was  haftening  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  his  way  fell  in  with  admiral  Parker,  who  was  in  queft 
of  fome  regifter-fiiips  ;  but  which,  retreating  into  the 
harbour  of  Omoa,  were  too  ftrongly  protected  by  the  fort 
there  to  be  attacked  by  fea.  As  the  Spaniards,  however, 
had  now  been  compelled  to  abandon  St.  George’s  Key,  it 
was  propofed  to  unite  the  Britiffi  forces  by  fea  and  land, 
and  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  this  fortrefs.  As  the  force, 
under  captain  Dairymple,  was  too  inconfiderable  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  fort  by  land,  it  was  augmented  by  the  mariners 
of  the  fquadron  and  a  ftrong  party  of  the  fettlers  ;  though, 
after  all,  it  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  the  garrifon  who 
oppofed  them. 

The  troops  were  landed  at  about  nine  miles  diftance 
from  the  fort  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  with  a  defign 
to  march  direftly  forward,  in  order  to  furprife  and  carry 
it  by  efcalade  in  the  night-time.  No  roads,  however, 
being  found,  they  were  obliged  to  explore  their  way 
through  narrow  foot-paths,  moraffes,  and  over  mountains 
fo  belet  with  precipices,  that  they  were  forced,  in  order 
to  avoid  them,  to  make  ufe  of  torches  from  the  cab¬ 
bage-tree.  In  confequence  of  thefe  impediments,  they 
were  yet  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fort,  when  the 
approach  of  day  difcovered  them  to  the  enemy.  An  en¬ 
gagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  quickly 
routed,  and  driven  into  the  town  ;  from  whence  as  they 
continued  to  fire  upon  the  Britiffi,  it  was  found  neceflary 
to  fet  fire  to  it,  though  very  much  againfi  the  inclination 
of  the  afiailants.  The  troops  then,  being  mailers  of  the 
ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  erefted  feveral  batteries  in 
luch  fituations  as  were  moll  proper  for  annoying  it_;  but, 
though  they  carried  on  their  operations  with  great  vigour, 
it  was  ftill  found  that  heavier  artillery  than  any  they  pof- 
fefied  w'ould  be  requifite,  the  walls  being  no  lefs  than 
eighteen  feet  in  thicknefs  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they 
refolved  ftill  to  attempt  the  place  by  efcalade. 

The  attempt  was  made  on  the  21ft  of  October,  early  in 
the  morning.  The  troops  entered  the  ditch,  which,  for¬ 
tunately  for  them,  happened  to  be  dry,  and  fixed  their 
■fcaling-ladders  againfi  the  walls,  which  were  near  thirty 
feet  high.  Two  feamen  mounted  firft  ;  and,  with  admi¬ 
rable  courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  flood  by  the  ladder 
which  they  had  mounted,  to  guard  it  till  others  afcended  ; 
and  boldly  prefented  their  pieces  againfi  a  large  party 
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drawn  up  to  receive  them,  though  they  prudently  re¬ 
tained  their  fire  till  their  comrades  carrie  up.  The  fqua¬ 
dron,  now  drawing  near,  kept  up  a  heavy  and  continual 
fire  upon  the  fort,  while  the  Spaniards  were  ftruck  with 
fuch  furprife  at  the  exceflive  celerity  and  boldnefs  of  the 
afiailants,  that  they  remained  motionlefs  and  unable  to 
oppofe  their  enemies,  notwithstanding  the  exhortation 
and  example  of  their  officers.  From  this  panic  they  never 
recovered  ;  and,  while  the  feamen  and  foldiers  continued 
to  fcale  the  walls  with  amazing  quicknefs,  the  Spaniards 
never  made  any  effort  to  defend  themfelves.  About  a 
hundred  of  them  efcaped  ever  the  walls  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  fort.  The  remainder  furrendered  at  diferetioh. 

The  whole  of  this  tranfaftion  reflected  the  highell  luftre 
both  on  the  conduft  and  courage  of  the  Britifh  ;  and  an 
inftance  of  heroifm  is  related  in  a  Britifh  failor,  to  which 
liiftory  affords  nothing  fupej-ior.  This  man,  having  fealed 
the  w'alls,  had  armed  himfelf  with  a  cutlafs  in  each  hand. 
Thus  armed,  he  met  with  a  Spanifh  officer  unarmed,  and 
juft  routed  from  fleep.  The  generous  tar  fcorned  to  take 
advantage  of  his  condition,  and  therefore  prefented  him 
with  one  of  his  own  cutlaffes,  faying,  £1  You  are  now  on  a 
footing  with  me  !”  The  officer,  however,  was  too  much 
ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  conduft  to  accept  the  offer; 
and  took  care  to  make  the  circumftance  fufficiently  known. 
This  became  afterwards  the  fubjeft  of  a  very  popular  thea¬ 
trical  entertainment  in  London. 

The  value  of  the  booty  taken  on  this  occafion  amounted 
to  three  millions  of  dollars;  but  the  lofs  moft  fenfibly  felt 
by  the  Spaniards  was  that  of  250  quintals  of  quickfilver,  a 
commodity  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  extracting  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  from  their  ores.  They  offered,  therefore,  to 
ranfom  it  at  any  price  ;  but,  though  the  retention  of  it 
was  far  from  affording  a  profit  equal  to  that  offered  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  Britifh  commanders  abfolutely  refufed 
to  part  with  it,  on  account  of  the  advantages  the  enemy 
would  derive  from  having  the  metal  in  their  pofleffion. 
For  the  fame  reafon  they  refufed  to  accept  of  any  ranfom 
for  the  fort,  though  the  governor  offered  to  lay  down 
300,000  dollars  for  it.  The  Spanifh  military,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants,  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  humanity,  their 
perfonal  effefts  remaining  untouched  ;  and  this  genera¬ 
lity  muft  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage,  when  con- 
trafted  with  the  behaviour  of  their  own  countrymen  at 
Honduras,  where  the  Britifh  were  treated  with  remark¬ 
able  feverity.  The  church-plate  and  ornaments  were  re- 
ftored,  on  condition  that  the  terms  of  capitulation  Ihould 
be  faithfully  kept. 

In  a  flrort  time,  however,  it  appeared  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  accepted  of  a  ranfom  for  the  fort,  as, 
from  circumftances  at  that  time,  it  could  not  be  retained 
in  the  pofleffion  of  Britain.  A  garrifon  was  indeed  left 
for  its  defence  on  the  departure  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  ; 
but,  as  it  was  very  inconfiderable,  on  account  of  the  fmall 
number  of  men  that  could  be  fpared,  the  Spaniards  quickly 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  the  fort.  For 
this  purpole  a  body  of  2000  ineawas  collected,  who  invefted 
it  on  the  25th  of  November.  The  Britifh  defended  it 
with  the  utmoft  bravery  ;  keeping  up  a  conftant  fire  on 
the  enemy,  and  obliging  them  to  retire  for  fhelter,  and 
take  up  their  quarters  behind  a  hill.  Here  they  made 
preparations  for  an  aflault,  in  which  their  numbers  left 
the  fuccefs,  as  they  fuppofed,  by  no  means  dubious.  The 
garrifon  was  therefore  fummoned  to  furrender,  w'ith  a 
promife  of  the  honours  of  war  and  a  fafe  conveyance  to 
Great  Britain  ;  denouncing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  utmoft 
Vengeance  in  cafe  of  a  refufal ;  which  being  refufed,  the 
neceflary  preparations  were  made  for  an  efcalade.  The 
'condition  of  the  garrifon  was  now  fuch  as  coidd  afford 
very  little  hope  of  being  able  to  make  any  effeftual  feftft- 
ance.  They  were  but  eighty-five  in  number,  moft  of 
whom  were  become  incapable  of  duty  either  from  illiiefs 
or  exceflive  fatigue.  They  were  now  alfo  obliged  to  make 
one  centinel  anfwer  for  five,  by  fluffing  his  place,  and 
challenging  as  many  times,  There  was  no  furgeon  to 
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attend  the  fick  and  wounded;  nor  had  they  any  water  but 
what  came  from  a  floop  of  war  that  lay  abreaft  of  the  fort. 
In  this  defperate  fitnation,  they  refolved,  notwithftanding 
the  menaces  of  the  Spanifh  commander,  to  render  the 
place  as  unferviceable  as  they  could.  They  fpiked-up  all 
the  guns,  deftroying  the  ftores  and  ammunition  that  could 
not  be  carried  oft';  they  even  locked  the  gates  of  the  fort, 
after  which,  they  embarked  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle 
man.  All  this  was  performed  in  defiance  of  the  large 
force  that  befieged  them  ;  and  the  exploit,  when  duly 
conlidered,  mult  appear  not  lefs  a  matter  of  aftonifiiment, 
than  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  fort  had  been 
taken.  The  officer  who  commanded  in  this  remarkable 
retreat,  was  captain  Hulke,  of  the  navy. 

OMO'E,  a  final  1  Danifh  ifiand  in  the  Great  Belt :  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Corfoer.  Lat.  55. 10.  N.  lon.n.jo.  E. 

OM'OLEY  SI'NAB,  a  town  of  Algiers :  thirty-four 
miles  fouth  of  Conftantina. 

OMOLOG'ICAL,  adj.  [from  omology.']  Agreeable  to; 
correfponding ;  having  proportion. 

OMOL'OGY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  op.o?,  like,  and  Aoyo;, 
proportion.]  Agreement;  fuitablenefs ;  proportion.  Scott. 

OM'OLON,  a  river  of  Ruftia,  which  runs  into  the  Ko- 
lima  twenty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Niznei  Novimlkoi. 

OMON'PHON,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  coaft  of  Samar.  Lat.  11.7.  N.  Ion.  125. 45.  E. 

OMON'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Charleville. 

OMOPAN'ORATE,  or  Ompanorate,  f.  An  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  the  priefts  of  the  ifiand  of  Madagafcar.  Thefe 
are  the  fchoolmafters  of  the  country,  and  teach  Arabic 
and  writing.  They  have  feveral  books ;  but  none  of  them 
contain  more  than  fome  chapters  of  the  Alcoran,  and  a 
few  phyfical  recipes.  The  ompanorates  deal  much  in  ta- 
lifmans,  and  other  charms,  which  they  call  liitidzi,  and 
which  they  fell  to  the  grandees  of  the  place.  They  alfo 
make  little  ftatues,  or  images,  called  auli,  which  they 
confult  as  oracles,  and  to  which  they  afcribe  various 
powers ;  as  the  making  rich,  deftroying  enemies,  &c. 

OMOPH'AGI,  [formed  of  the  Gr.  wp.o?,  crude,  and 
tpxya,  I  eat.]  Among  the  ancient  geographers,  a  name 
given  to  certain  nations  who  fed  on  raw  flefti ;  as  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  See.  . 

OMOPHA'GIA,  an  ancient  Greek  feftival,  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  furnamed  Omophagos,  i.  e.  Eater  of  Raw 
Flefti.  This  feftival  was  obferved  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  other  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  in  which  they  coun¬ 
terfeited  madnefs.  What  was  peculiar  to  it,  was,  that 
the  worfiiippers  ufed  to  eat  the  entrails  of  goats,  raw  and 
bloody,  in  imitation  of  the  god,  who  was  fuppofed  to  do 
the  fame  thing. 

OMOPHO'RIUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  co[j.o<;,  ftioulder,  and 
<pe%u,  I  bear.]  A  little  cloak,  anciently  worn  by  the  bi- 
ftiops  over  their  flioulders,  thereby  to  reprefent  the  good 
Ihepherd,  who  brings  home  the  ftrayed  ftieep  on  his  ftioul- 
ders.  For  this  reafon  the  omophorium  w'as  put  off  at  the 
opening  of  the  Gofpels  ;  becaufe,  then  the  true  fliepherd, 
Jefus  Chrift,  was  fuppofed  prefent  in  perfon. — Some  con¬ 
found  the  omophorium  with  the  pallium  worn  by  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  ;  but  there  was  this  difference,  that  the  pallium 
was  a  long  cloak  of  purple,  and  was  peculiarly  referved 
for  patriarchs  ;  though  fince  given  to  fome  bifliops,  by 
way  of  diftinftion.  Chambers. 

OMOPLA'TA,  or  Om'oplate ,/  [from  the  Gr. 
a  fhoulder,  and  sAare?,  broad.]  The  fhoulder-blade. 

OM'PHACINE  OI'L,  a  vifeous  brown  juice,  extradited 
from  unripe  olives.  With  this  oil  the  ancient  uthhtce, 
when  going  to  wreftle,  anointed  themfelves ;  and,  when 
that  gymnaftic  exercife  was  over,  they  rolled  themfelves 
in  the  fand,  which,  mixing  with  the  oil  and  fweat  on  their 
bodies,  conftitufed  the ftrigmenta,  fo  highly  efteemed  in 
the  cure  of  feveral  difeafes.  This  precious  medicine  was 
carefully  lcraped  off  the  body  of  the  athleta  with  a  kind 
of  inftrument  fomething  like  a  comb,  which  was  called 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1192. 
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Jhi gills ;  and,  fuch  was  the  demand  for  the  ferapings,  that 
they  were  a  very  lucrative  article  of  trade. 

OMPHALAN'DRIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Omphalea, 

OM'PHALE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  queen  of  Lydia, 
daughter  of  Jardanus.  She  married  Tmolus,  who  at  his 
death  left  hermiltrefs  of  his  kingdom.  Omphalehad  been 
informed  of  the  great  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  wifhed  to 
feefo  illuftrious  a  hero.  Her  with  was  foon  gratified.  Af¬ 
ter  the  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules  fell  fick  ;  and  was 
ordered  to  be  fold  as  a  flave,  that  he  might  recover  his 
health  and  the  right  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  Mercury  was  com- 
miffioned  to  fell  him ;  and  Omphale  bought  him,  and  re- 
ftored  him  to  liberty.  The  hero  became  enamoured  of  his 
miftrefs  ;  and  the  queen  favoured  his  paftion,  and  had  a 
fon  by  him,  whom  fome  call  Agelaus,  and  others  Lamon. 
From  this  fon  were  defeewded  Gyges  and  Crcefus  ;  but 
other  accounts  make  thefe  Lydian  monarchs  fpring  from 
Alcseus,  a  fon  of  Hercules  by  one  of  the  female  fervants  of 
Omphale.  Hercules  is  reprefented  by  the  poets  as  fo  def- 
perately  enamoured  of  the  queen,  that,  to  conciliate  her 
efteem,  he  fpins  by  her  fide  among  her  women,  while  fine 
covers  herfelf  with  the  lion’s  lkin,  and  arms  herfelf  with 
the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often  ftrikes  him  with  her 
fandals,for  the  uncouth  manner  with  which  he  holds 
the  diltaff,  See.  Their  fondnefs  was  mutual.  As  they 
once  travelled  together,  they  came  to  a  grotto  on  Mount 
Tinclus,  where  the  queen  dreffed  herfelf  in  the  habit  of 
her  lover,  and  obliged  him  to  appear  in  a  female  garment. 
After  they  had  fupped,  they  both  retired  to  reft  in  different 
rooms,  as  a  facrifice  on  the  morrow  to  Bacchus  required. 
In  the  night,  Faunus,  or  rather  Pan,  who  was  enamoured 
of  Omphale,  introduced  himfelf  into  the  cave.  He  went 
to  the  bed  of  the  queen,  but  the  lion’s  fkin  perfuaded  him 
that  it  was  the  drefs  of  Hercules  ;  and  therefore  he  repaired 
to  the  bed  of  Hercules,  in  hopes  to  find  there  the  objeft 
of  his  affedtion.  The  female  drefs  of  Hercules  deceived 
him,  and  he  laid  himfelf  down  by  his  fide.  The  hero  was 
awakened,  and  kicked  the  intruder  into  the  middle  of  the 
cave.  The  noife  awoke  Omphale  ;  and  Faunus  w'as  difeo- 
vered  lying  on  the  ground,  greatly  difappointed  and 
afhamed.  Lempricre' s  Claffical  DIB. 

OMPPIALE'A,/!  [altered  by  Linmeus, 'having  been  ori¬ 
ginally  called  Omphalandria  in  Browne’s  Hift.  of  Jamaica. 
The  word  is  derived  from  op.<p a.’hos,  a  navel ;  and  alludes  to 
the  urnbilicated  fiiape  of  the  antherse.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  monadelphia,  natural  order  of 
tricocceas,  (euphorbia:,  Jvjf.)  Generic  characters — I.  Male 
flowers.  Calyx:  perianthium  fouror  five  leaved,  ftpreading; 
leaflets,  two  oppofite  larger,  ovate,  convex,  coloured.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  none;  nedtary,  glands  four,  or  a  flefliy  ring  en¬ 
circling  the  germen.  Stamina:  filament  one,  columnar, 
thick,  fliort ;  antheras  two,  oblong,  incumbent,  connate 
at  top,  polliniferous  at  the  edge  ;  or  one,  plano-convex, 
trifid.  II.  Female  flowers,  in  the  fame  raceme.  Calyx  : 
perianthium  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  three  larger,  ovate,  en¬ 
circling  the  germen.  Corolla:  none.  Piftillum:  germen 
ovate;  ftyle  none;  ftigma  trifid.  Pericarpium:  capfule 
oblong  or  roundifh,  flefhy,  bluntly  triangular,  three-celled, 
three-valved.  Seeds  :  nuts  folitary,  ovate,  hard. — Ejfen- 
tial  Charafter.  Male  calyx  four-leaved  ;  corolla  none  ; 
filaments  columnar,  with  the  antherae  inferted  into  it. 
Female  calyx  five-leaved;  corolla  none;  ftigma  trifid; 
capfule  fiefhy,  three-celled  ;  nuts  folitary. 

1.  Omphalea  axillaris:  racemes  axillary;  leaves  diftich, 
ovate,  acuminate,  fliining,  on  very  fhort  petioles  ;  ftipules 
mucronate;  item  fhrubby.  2.  Omphalea  cauliflora:  ra¬ 
cemes  cauline,  fcaly  at  the  bafe ;  leaves  diftich,  oblong, 
acute,  (hining;  ftem  ar'oorefcent.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Omphalea  cordata:  racemes  compound,  leafy, -ter¬ 
minating  ;  leaves  fcattered,  cordate,  villofe  underneath, 
biglandular  at  the  bafe  ;  ftem  fcandent.  Native  of  rocky 
coppices  in  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies, 

4.  Omphalea  nucifera  :  racemes  compound,  leafy,  ter¬ 
minating;  leaves  fcattered,  oblong,  very  fmooth,  biglan- 
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dular  at  the  bafe;  ftem  arboreous.  This  is  a  fmall  tree, 
with  an  upright  even  trunk,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high;  the  branches  fpreading  horizontally,  bent  down, 
warted,  fubdivided,  elliptic-elongated,  alternate,  fcat- 
tered,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  nodding,  attenuated  at  the 
bafe,  blunt  at  top,  entire,  very  fmooth,  nerved.  Native 
of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  frequently  cultivated.  It  is  called 
by  the  Englifii  cobnut,  by  the  French  noifettier.  The  ker¬ 
nels  are  efculent  and  fapid,  the  cotyledons  only  being 
emetic.  The  branches  and  petioles,  on  being  broken, 
pour  out  a  tenacious  watery  liquor.  Cultivated  in  1763 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

OMPHALO'BIUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Connarus. 

OMPHAL'OCELE,  ./•’  [from  the  Gr.  oytpaXo^,  the  na¬ 
vel,  and  a  fwelling.]  A  kind  of  tumour  or  rupture 
in  the  navel. 

OMPHALO'IDES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cynoglossum. 

OMPHALOMAN'TIA,  f.  [from  0 pipaXot;,  Gr.  the  na¬ 
vel.]  A  fort  of  diviftation  pretended  to  by  midwives  and 
old  women,  of  telling  how  many  more  children  a  woman 
is  to  have,  by  examining  the  number  of  knots  on  the 
tunbilical  cord. 

OMPHALOP'TER,  or  Omphaloptic,  f.  in  optics,  a 
glafs  that  is  convex  on  both  fides  5  popularly  called  a  con- 
vex  lens. 

OM'PHALOS,  f.  [Greek.]  The  navel. 

OMPHALOTO'MIA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  op.tpa.'Ko^,  and 
T5m,i I'jj,  to  cut.]  The  operation  of  dividing  the  navel-firing. 

OMPOMPANOO'SHOOCH,  a  river  of  the  fiate  of 
Vermont,  which  runs  into  the  Connecticut  in  lat.  4.3.  44.  N. 
Ion.  72.  1 5.  W. 

OMP'TAH,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-one  miles  weft 
of  Calcutta. 

OMRADT'TY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Berar:  twenty  miles  Ibuth-foilth-eaft  of  Ellichpour, 
and  142  north-eaft  of  Aurungabad.  Lat.  20.  55.  N.  Ion. 
78.  16.  E. 

OM'RA,  f.  A  man  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire;  a  nobieman.  See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x. 
p.  176. 

OM'RI,  [Heb.  a  thief.]  A  man’s  name.  Omri  was  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  forces  to  Elah  king  of  Ifrael.  Informed,  as 
he  befieged,  Gibbehon,  that  Zimri  had  murdered  his  maf- 
ter  and  his  whole  family,  and  ufurped  the  throne  at  Tir- 
zah,  he  halted  thither,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  place.  When 
Zimri  found  himfelf  unable  to  defend  the  city  againlt 
Omri,  he,  in  the  feventh  day  of  his  reign,  burnt  the  pa¬ 
lace  on  himfelf  and  his  family.  For  about  four  years 
there  enfued  a  civil  war  between  Omri  and  Tibni  the 
Ion  of  Ginath.  At  laft,  Tibni  being  dead,  Omri  obtained 
the  throne,  and  reigned  about  eight  years  alone,  and 
twelve  in  all.  Having  purchafed  a  hill  from  one  Shemer, 
lie  built  a  fine  city  thereon,  and  called  it  Samaria,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  more  wicked 
than  Jeroboam,  or  any  of  his  predecellors.  He  enabled 
a  number  of  idolatrous  laws,  which  were  but  too  well  ob- 
ferved  many  ages  afterwards.  He  died  at  Samaria*.  A.  M. 
3086,  and  was  lucceeded  by  Ahab.  1  Kings  xvi.  15-29. 

OMSK,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Rufiia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobolik,  on  the  river  Ora,  at  its  union  with  the 
Irtifch  ;  built  in  the  year  1716,  and  lupplied  with  a  con- 
fiderable  garrifon.  It  is  260  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tobolik, 
and  324  fouth-weft  of  Narim.  Lat.  55.  4.  N.  Ion.  74.  54.  W. 

OMTCIIOU',  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  runs  into  the 
Nitchon  near  Tarendfong. 

OMU'RA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Ximo: 
fifteen  miles  north-north- eaft  of  Nangafaki. 

O'MY,  adj.  [on,  Sn.  Goth,  irn,  Ice),  vapour;  octm,  Scot. 
fteam.'J  Meliow  :  fpoken  in  the  north,  of  land.  Ray  and 
Grofe. 

ON,  prep,  [ana,  Goth,  an,  Germ,  aen,  Teut.]  It  is  put 
before  the  word  which  fignifies  that  which  is  under,  that 
by  which  any  thing  is  fupported,  which  any  thing  ftrikes 
by  falling,  which  any  thing  covers,  or  where  any  thing  is 
fixed. — On  me,  on  me,  let  all  thy  fury  fall.  Pope. 
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As  fome,  to  witnefs  truth,  Heav’n’s  call  obey. 

So  fome  on  earth  mull,  to  confirm  it,  ftay.  Dryden. 

It  is  put  before  any  thing  that  is  the  fubjeClof  aClion  : 

The  unhappy  hulband,  hulband  now  no  more  ; 

Did  on  his  tuneful  harp  his  lofs  deplore.  Dry  den. 

Noting  addition  or  accumulation  : 

Mifchiefs  on  mifehiefs,  greater  Hill  and  more  ; 

The  neighbouring  plain  with  arms  is  cover’d  o’er.  Dryden. 
Noting  a  Hate  of  progreflion  : 

Ho,  Masris !  whither  on  thy  way  fo  fall  ? 

This  leads  to  town.  Dryden. 

It  fometimes  notes  elevation. — The  fpacious  firmament  on 
high.  Addijon. 

Choofe  next  a  province  for  thy  vineyard’s  reign, 

On  hills  above,  or  in  the  lowly  plain.  Dryden. 

Noting  approach,  or  invafion  : 

Their  navy  ploughs  the  watery  main, 

Yet  foon  expebl  it  on  your  Ihores  again.  Dryden. 

Noting  dependance  or  reliance.— On  God’s  providence 
and  on  your  bounty,  all  their  prefent  fupport  and  future 
hopes  depend.  Smalridge. — At,  noting  place  : 

On  each  fide  her, 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  finding  Cupids.  Shakefp . 

It  denotes  the  motive  or  occafion  of  any  thing. — The  joy 
of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  viflory,  mull  not  be  ex- 
prefied  like  the  eeftafy  of  a  harlequin  on  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  his  miftrefs.  Drydetis  Dufrefnoy. — We  abilain, 
on  fuch  lolemn  occafions,  from  things  lawful,  out  of  indig¬ 
nation,  that  we  have  often  gratified  ourlelves  in  things 
unlawful.  Smalridge's  Sermons. — It  denotes  the  time  at 
which  any  thing  happens;  as,  This  happened  on  the  firft 
day. —  On  is  uled  chiefly  before  day  or  hour,  not  before 
denominations  of  longer  time. — In  the  fecond  month,  on 
the  feven-and-twentieth  day.  Gen.  viii.  14. — It  is  put  be¬ 
fore  the  objebl  of  fome  palfxon. — Companion  on  the  king 
commands  me  ftoop.  Shakejpeare. 

C  ild  tears  recal  him  into  wretched  life  ! 

Their  forrow  hurts  themfelves;  on  him  is  loll.  Dryden. 

*n  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  before  the  thing 
threatened: 

Hence  on  thy  life;  the  captive  maid  is  mine. 

Whom  not  for  price  or  prayers  I  will  refign.  Dryden. 
Noting  imprecation : 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 

That  triumph  thus  upon  my  mifery !  Shaltefpeare. 
Noting  invocation : 

On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  defarts  all  alone 
He  call’d.  *'  Dryden', 1  Georg. 

Noting  the  Hate  of  a  thing  fired.  This  fenfe  feems  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  is  perhaps  an  old  corruption  of  a-fire. — His  fancy 
grows  in  the  progrefs,  and  becomes  on  fire  like  a  chariot- 
wheel  by  its  own  rapidity.  Pope's  Pref.  to  Iliad. 

The  earth  Ihook  to  fee  the  heavens  on  fire, 

And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity.  Shahefpeare's  Hen.  IV. 

Noting  ftipulation  or  condition. — I  can  be  fatisfied  on 
more  eafy  terms.  Dryden. — Noting  diltinftion  or  oppofi- 
tion. — The  Rhodians,  on  the  other  fide,  mindful  of  their 
former  honour,  valiantly  repulfed  the  enemy.  Knolles. — 
Before  it,  by  corruption,  it  Hands  for  of.  —  A  thriving 
gamefier  has  but  a  poor  trade  on't,  who  fills  his  pockets  at 
the  price  of  his  reputation.  Locke  on  Education. 

This  tempeft, 

Dafhing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 

The  fudden  breach  on't.  Shakejpeare' $  Hen.  VIII. 

Noting  the  matter  of  an  event. — Note  how  her  grace  is 

alter’d 
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alter’d  on  tlie  fudden.  Slwkefpeare.—¥onx[ex\y  common 
for  in:  as,  on  live,  i.  e.  in  life.  Chancer.  See  Upon. 

ON,  adv.  Forward;  in  filcceffion. — If  the  tenant  fail 
the  landlord,  he  mull  fail  his  creditor,  and  he  his,  and  fo 
on.  Locke. — Forward  in  progreffion. — My  hading  days  fly 
on  with  full  career.  Milton's  Sonnet. 

What  kindled  in  the  dark  the  vital  flame, 

And,  ere  the  heart  was  form’d,  pufti’d  on  the  reddening 
flream.  JJlackmore  on  Creation. 

Go  to,  I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you ; 

On  with  your  tale.  Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

In  continuance  :  without  ceafing. — Sing  on,  fing  on,  for 
I  cam  ne’er  be  cloy’d.  Dri/den. — The  peafants  defy  the 
fun  ;  they  work  on  in  the  hotted  part  of  the  day  without 
intermiflion.  Locke. 

You  roam  about,  and  never  are  at  red, 

By  new  defires,  new  torments,  ftill  pofleft  ; 

As  in  a  feveriffi  dream  you  ftill  drink  on, 

And  wonder  why  your  third;  is  never  gone.  Dryden. 

Not  off:  as,  He  is  neither  on  nor  off;  that  is,  he  is  irre- 
folute. — Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  drefs'.  His  clothes 
were  neither  on  nor  off;  they  were  difordered.  See  Off. 
— A  long  cloak  he  had  on.  Sidney. 

A  painted  veft  prince  Voltager  had  on, 

Which  from  a  naked  Pitt  his  grandftre  won.  Blackmore. 

It  notes  refolution  to  advance  forward ;  not  backward  : 

Since  ’tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 
A  thoufand  ways,  the  nobleft  path  we’ll  tread  ; 

And  bravely  on,  till  they  or  we,  or  all, 

A  common  facriftce  to  honour  fall.  Denham. 

It  is  through  almoft  all  its  fignifications  oppofed  to  off 
and  means  approach,  junttion,  addition,  or  prefence. 

ON,  interj.  A  word  of  incitement  or  encouragement  to 
attack ;  elliptically,  for  go  on. — Therefore  on,  or  drip  your 
fword  dark-naked  ;  for  meddle  you  mud.  Shakejpeare's 
Twelfth  Night. 

On  then,  my  mufe  !  and  fools  and  knaves  expofe ; 

And,  flnce  thou  can’d  not  make  a  friend,  make  foes. 

Young. 

ON,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  two  cities  or 
towns  in  Egypt.  See  Heliopolis,  vol.  ix. 

i.  On,  called  alfo  Heliopolis,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  is 
placed  by  geographers  not  far  from  Helle,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  eaftern  point  of  the  Delta.  It  was  built,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  on  a  long  artificial  mount  of  earth,  fo 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inundation.  This  caufe- 
way,  covered  with  rubbifli,  is  ltill  vifibletwo  leagues  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  three  from  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  Nile.  This  city  had  a  temple  to  the  fun, 
where  a  particular  place  was  fet  apart  for  the  feeding  of 
the  facred  ox,  which  was  there  adored  under  the  name  of 
Mnevis,  as  he  was  at  Memphis  under  that  of  Apis. 
There  was  alfo  in  this  city  another  magnificent  temple  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  tafte,  with  avenues  of  fphiuxes  and 
fuperb  obelifks  before  the  principal  entry.  Thel’e  temples 
were  fallen  into  decay  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ;  as 
the  city  had  been  laid  wade  with  fire  and  fword  by  the 
fury  of  Cambyfes.  Of  the  four  obelilks  built  by  Sochis 
in  that  town,  twro  were  removed  to  Rome ;  another  has 
been  deftroyed  by  the  Arabs ;  and  the  lad  of  them  is  ftill 
ftanding  on  its  pedeftal.  It  is  compoled  of  a  block  of 
Thebaic  done,  perfettly  poliflied,  and  is,  without  includ¬ 
ing  its  bafe,  68  feet  high,  and  about  feet  wide  on  each 
afpeft.  They  are  CQvered  with  hieroglyphics.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  monument,  andn  fphinx  of  yellowidi  marble,  overfet 
in  the  mud,  are  the  only  remains  of  Heliopolis.  This 
city  had  alfo  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  a  college  of  priefls, 
facrificed  by  the  barbarity  of  Cambyfes.  Here  they  ob- 
ferved,  for  more  than  a  thoufand  years,  the  date  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  fucceeded  in  compofing  the  folar  year  of  365 
days  and  a  few  minutes.  It  was  chiefly  at  Heliopolis  that 
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Herodotus  became  acquainted  with  the  fciences  and  the 
Egyptian  myfleries.  This  city  alfo  had  the  honour  of 
teaching  philofophy  to  Plato,  and  of  accommodating 
Eudoxus  for  thirteen  years  at  its  college  of  priefls,  whilit 
he  was  preparing  to  appear  as  one  of  the  mod  celebrated1 
aftronomers  of  his  time. 

The  priefls  of  On  were  efteemed  more  noble  than  all 
the  other  priefls  of  Egypt.  They  were  always  privy- 
counfellors  and  minifters  of  date;  and  therefore,  when 
Pharaoh  refolved  to  make  Jofeph  prime-minifter,  he  very 
wifely  gave  him  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  prieft  of 
On,  thereby  incorporating  him  into  the  molt  venerable 
caft  in  Egypt.  Biffiop  VVarburton  thinks  that  the  fupe- 
rior  nobility  of  the  priefls  of  On  was  chiefly  owing  to  their 
high  antiquity  and  great  learning.  That  they  were  much 
given  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  we  know  from  the  tefli- 
mony  of  Strabo  ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  they  fhould  be  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  that 
fyftein  over  wdiicli  their  god,  the  Sun,  prefided.  The 
learned  prelate  affirms,  that  te  whether  they  received  the 
doftrine  from  original  tradition,  or  invented  it  at  hazard, 
(which  lad; ’fuppolition  he  thinks  more  probable,)  it  is 
certain,  they  taught  that  the  fun  is  in  the  centre  of  its 
fyftem,  and  that  all  the  other  bodies  move  round  it  in 
perpetual  revolutions.  This  noble  theory  (hecontinues) 
came  with  the  reft  of  the  Egyptian  learning  into  Greece, 
(being  brought  thither  by  Pythagoras,  who  received  it 
from  Oenuphis,  a  pried:  of  On;)  and,  after  having  given 
the  moll  diltinguiflied  luftre  to  his  fchool,  it  funk  into 
obfcurity,  and  fullered  a  total  eclipfe  throughout  a  long 
fuccelfion  of  learned  and  unlearned  ages  ;  till  thefe  times 
reftored  its  ancient  fplendour,  and  immovably  fixed  it  on 
the  unerring  principles  of  fcience.” 

If  it  be  true,  as  fome  philofophers  allege,  that  Mofes 
was  acquainted  with  the  true  folar  fyftem,  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  that  fyftem  is  extremely  probable.  As  it  is 
of  no  importance  to  thd  civil  or  religious  conftitution  of 
a  date,  whether  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  or  that  of  Coper¬ 
nicus  be  admitted  by  the  people,  we  cannot  reafonably 
fuppofe  that  the  Jewifti  lawgiver  was  taught  aftronomy  by 
a  revelation  from  heaven.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  knowing  as  much  of  that  fcience  as  the  priefls  of  On  ; 
for  we  know  that  he  was  inftrufted  in  all  the  wifdom  of 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  therefore,  if  he  held  the  fun  to  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  fame 
thing  was  held  by  that  priefthood. 

2.  On,  or  Onium,  a  city,  modern  in  comparifon  with  the 
former,  lay  to  the  eaft  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Arabian  Canal,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles  from  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  twenty-four  from  Memphis.  It  is  mentioned, 
fays  the  learned  Bryant,  by  feveral  writers,  under  the 
name  of  Heliopolis  ;  but  its  true  name  was  Onium,  which 
it  received  from  Onias,  the  fon  of  Onias,  a  Jew,  who 
built  it.  Onias,  as  it  has  been  faid,  having  fled  from  his 
own  country,  had  a  great  inclination  to  build  a  temple  in 
Egypt  refembling  that  at  Jerufalem,  or  rather  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  it.  In  eftetting  his  purpol’e,  he  found  great  diffi¬ 
culty;  and,  in  order  to  gain  the  aflent  and  alliltance  of 
his  brethren  in  that  part  of  the  world,  he  had  recourfe  to 
a  prophecy,  (Ifaiah  xix.  18,  19.)  which  he  interpreted  as 
favourable  to  his  fcheme.  According  to  Scaliger,  Onias 
was  led  to  the  choice  of  the  prefefture  of  Heliopolis  for' 
eretting  his  temple  by  this  prophecy;  altering  the  ex- 
preflion  fo  as  to  render  it  more  favourable  to  his  defign. 
His  temple,  however,  was  not  founded  in  the  name  of 
Heliopolis  ;  and  this  name  was  given  to  it  by  a  miftake 
refulting  from  a  fimilitude  that  fubfifted  between  the  true 
name  Onium,  and  the  ancient  On,  or  Heliopolis.  Of  this 
he  availed  himfelf  for  rendering  the  pafl’age  in  Ifaiah  pro¬ 
phetic  of  the  eftablifliment  of  his  temple.  The  name  in¬ 
deed  was  given  to  it  after  it  was  built,  and  the  prophecy 
was  ufed  to  fupport  what  was  done  rather  than  to  pro¬ 
mote  it ;  fo  that  there  feems  to  have  been  a  coilufion  be¬ 
tween  Onias  and  thofe  of  his  party,  to  impole  this  name 
upon  the  place,  in  order  that  it  might  be  entitled  to  the 
,  benefit 
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benefit  of  the  predi&ion.  This  is  plain  from  the  LXX, 
(Exod.  i.  it.)  where  the  words  “  On,  which  is  the  city 
of  the  fun,”  are  interpolated,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
pretenfions  of  Onias,  and  to  prove  that  this  was  the  name 
of  the  place  which  he  had  founded.  Notwithftanding 
the  account  given  by  Jofephus  (Antiq.  lib.  xiii.  c.  3.)  of 
the  temple  of  Onias,  and  the  occafion  of  its  being  built, 
Bryant  conceives  that  the  place  allotted  to  him  for  this 
purpofe  was  not  Heliopolis,  but  Onium,  the  fituation  of 
■which  was  exterior  with  relpeft  to  Egypt ;  and  this  was 
fo  fimilar  to  the  ancient  On,  or  Heliopolis,  that  it  ob¬ 
tained  that  name;  a  name  which  it  never  received  till 
after  it  was  built ;  and  then  the  prophecy  was  made  ufe 
of  by  Onias  and  his  friends  to  eftablifti  the  temple  when 
finiftied,  and  to  fanftion  their  proceeding.  As  this  tem¬ 
ple  was  built  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerufalem,  it  did 
not  long  furvive  it.  Vefpafian,  it  is  faid,  gave  orders  for 
its  deftrudtion  5  though  fome  writers  defer  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  time  of  Trajan;  the  temple  upon 
Mount  Gerizim  having  been  deftroyed  long  before,  pro¬ 
bably  when  Hyrcanus  took  Samaria.  See  Bryant’s  Ob- 
fervations,  &c.  Dili',  iii. 

O'NA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the  Uda  at 
Mungalova,  in  the  government  of.  Irkutlk. 

O'NA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  thediocefe  of  Lima:  thirty- 
five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Loxa. 

O'NABAS,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Hiaqui :  fixteen  miles  north  of  Riochico. 

ONA'GER,/  Thewildafs.  See Eouus  afinus,  vol.  vi. 
p.  ggg. — An  ancient  machine  for  throwing  ftones.  See 
Artillery,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

ONA'GRA,/.  in  botany.  See  Jussieua,  Mentzelia, 
and  CEnothera. 

O'NANCOCK,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Virginia.  Lat. 
37.  4.5.  N.  Ion.  75. 40.  W. 

O  NANG-SIUEN',  a  town  of  Corea:  forty  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Kang. 

ONA'NIA,  or  O'nanism,/.  The  crime  of  felf-pollu- 
tion,  mentioned  in  Scripture  to  have  been  committed  by 
Onan,  and  punilhed  in  him  with  death. 

This  praftice,  however  common,  hath  among  all  na¬ 
tions  been  reckoned  a  very  great  crime.  .  In  Scripture, 
befides  the  inftance  of  Onan  above  mentioned,  we  find 
felf-polluters  termed  effeminate,  unclean,  filthy,  and  abo¬ 
minable.  Even  the  heathens,  who  had  not  the  advantage 
of  revelation,  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  appears  from 
the  following  lines  of  Martial : 

Hoc  nihil  ejjeputcs!  fcehts  efi,  mild  crede  ;  fed  ingens 
Quantum  vix  animo  concipis  ipfe  tuo. 

You  think  ’tis  nothing !  ’tis  a  crime,  believe  ! 

A  crime  fo  great  you  fcarcely  can  conceive. 

Tifiot,  a  French  phyfician,  has  publithed  a  treatife  on 
the  pernicious  effefls  of  this  fliameful  praftice,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  lefs  baneful  to  the  mind  than  to  the  body. 
He  begins  with  obferving,  that,  though  excels  in  natural 
v-enery  is  produdtive  of  very  dangerous.  diforders,  yet 
an  equal  evacuation  by  felf-pollution,  which  is  an  unna¬ 
tural  way,  is  produdtive  of  others  Hill  more  to  be  dreaded. 
The  confequences  enumerated  by  Dr.  Tilfot  areas  follow ; 

1.  All  the  intellectual  faculties  are  weakened  ;  the  me¬ 
mory  fails  ;  the  ideas  are  confufed  ;  and  the  patients  are 
fubjeft  to  giddinefs  ;  all  the  fenfes,  efpecially  thofe  of 
feeing  and  hearing,  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  they 
are  fubjeft  to  frightful  dreams. 

2.  The  ftrength  fails,  and  the  growth  in  young  per- 
fons  is  coniiderably  checked.  Some  alfo  become  hypo¬ 
chondriac  or  hyfteric,  and  are  affliCled  with  all  the  evils 
which  attend  thefe  diforders.  Others  are  afflicted  with 
coughs,  flow  fevers,  and  ccnfumptions. 

3.  The  organs  of  generation  are  alfo  affeCted;  and  the 
femen  is  evacuated  on  the  flighted:  irritation.  Numbers 
are  afflicted  with  an  habitual  gonorrhoea,  or  tabes  dorflilis, 
which  entirely  deftroys  the  vigour  of  the  conftitution  ; 
and  at  length  impotence,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  is  the 
never-failing  confequence  of  this  deteltable  vice. 
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ONA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy:  five  miles  fouth  of  Aqua» 
pendente,  and  forty-eight  north-weft  of  Rome. 

O'NANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Doubs :  thirteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Baume  les  Dames, 
and  twelve  north-weft  of  Blamont. 

ONA'PA,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Hiaqui :  forty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Riochino. 

ONARUS,  a  prieft  of  Bacchus,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  married  Ariadne  after  fhe  had  been  abandoned  by 
Thefeus.  Pint,  in  Thef. 

O'NAS,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  theifland  ofXima:  twenty- 
two  miles  fouth  of  Funai. 

O'NATE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa  :  twenty-two 
miles  north-eaft  of  Vitoria. 

ONATE'YA.  .  See  St.  Pedro. 

ON'CAN,  a  village  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  rather  more 
than  two  miles  from  Douglas.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  Onca,  the  mother  of  St.  Patrick.  In  the  church-yard 
are  ufually  buried  the  deceafed  aliens  of  Douglas.  From 
the  high  ground  of  this  parifli,  and  from  Clayhead,  are 
fine  views  of  the  fea,  ufually  enlivened  by  coal-brigs 
trading  between  Cumberland  and  Dublin,  and  of  fmaller 
veflels  failing  in  or  out  of  Douglas  harbour.  From  On- 
can  to  Douglas  is  a  pleafant  walk  over  the  funds.  We 
approach  them  by  a  mountain-cafcade,  which  fome  years 
ago  turned  the  wheel  of  a  corn  mill,  now  burned  down  ; 
and  further  on,  pafs  another  fomewhat  fimilar;  both 
being  deftitute  of  trees  and  bufhes.  Woods's  IJle  of  Mem. 

ON'CE,  adv.  [the  genitive  cafe  of  one ;  amp,  aney,  Sax. 
of  an.]  One  time. — Trees  that  bear  mail  are  fruitful  but 
once  in  two  years ;  the  caufe  is,  the  expence  of  fap.  Bacon. 

O  virgin  !  daughter  of  eternal  night, 

Give  me  this  once  thy  labour,  to  fuftain 

My  right,  and  execute  my  juft  difdain.  Dryden. 

A  Angle  time.— Who  this  heir  is,  he  does  not  once  tell  us= 
Locke. — The  fame  time: 

Fir’d  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  ftrain’d  the  breaft, 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kifs  imprefs’d.  Dryden. 

At  a  point  of  time  indivifible. — Now  that  the  fixed  ftars, 
by  reafon  of  their  immenfe  diftance,  appear  like  points, 
unlefs  fo  far  as  their  light  is  dilated  by  refraftion,  may 
appear  from  hence,  that,  when  the  moon  pafles  over  them 
and  eclipfes  them,  their  light  vanilhes,  not  gradually,  like 
that  of  the  planets,  butaliat  once.  Newton. 

Then  night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepar’d, 

But  all  at  once ;  at  once  the  winds  ariie. 

The  thunders  roll.  Dryden  s  Cimonand  Ipldg. 

One  time,  though  no  more : 

Fufcinus,  thofe  ill  deeds  that  fully  fame, 

In  blood  once  tainted,  like  a  current  run 
From  the  lewd  father  to  the  lewder  fon.  Dryden. 

At  the  time  immediate. — This  hath  all  its  force  at  once, 
upon  the  firft  impreflion,  and  is  ever  afterwards  in  a  de¬ 
clining  ftate.  Atterbury. — Formerly  ;  at  a  former  time  : 
My  foul  had  once  fome  foolifii  fondnefs  for  thee  ; 

But  hence,  ’tis  gone.  Addifon. 

At  a  future  time.  Obfnlcte. — The  wifdom  of  God 
thought  fit  to  acquaint  David  with  that  court  which  he 
fliall  once  govern.  Bp.  Hall's  Contempt.— Once  feems  to  be 
rather  a  noun  than  an  adverb,  when  it  has  at  before  it, 
and  when  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective  ;  as  this  once,  that 
once. 

ON'CHA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Go- 
hud  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Bandera. 

ONCHID'IUM,  /.  the  Bengal  Slug  ;  in  helmintho¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  gelatinous  worms. — Generic  characters : 
Body  oblong,  creeping,  flat  beneath  ;  mouth  placed  be¬ 
fore  ;  feelers  two,  fituate  above  the  mouth  ;  arms  two, 
at  the  fides  of  the  head  :  vent  behind,  and  placed  beneath. 
There  are  but  two  fpecies  at  prefent  known. 

x.  Onchidium  typhas.  This  fpecies  was  difeovered, 
and  the  genus  inftituted,  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  de- 
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fcribed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Linnasan  Tranfa&ions, 
1798.  It  inhabits  Bengal,  on  the  leaves  of  the  Typha  ele- 
phantina  of  Roxburgh.  In  appearance  it  very  much  re- 
fembles  a  Umax,  orihail ;  but  differs  principally  in  want¬ 
ing  the  fhield  and  lateral  pore,  and  in  being  furnifhed 
tvith  a  vent  behind. 

The  body,  in  its  ftate  of  reft,  is  oblong,  convex  above, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  ; 
but,  when  the  animal  creeps,  it  becomes  linear,  obtufe 
at  both  ends,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long, 
and  half  or  three  quarters  of  an. inch  broad  ;  and  the  arms 
and  feelers  then  become  vilible.  It  is  flat,  black,  and 
fmooth,  below  ;  above,  convex,  afh-coloured,  and  covered 
with  glandular  tubercles,  irregular, in  fize  and  petition  : 
from  thefe  tubercles  the  name  (Onchidium)  is  derived. 
United  lengthwife,  on  the  under  fide,  to  the  body,  is  what 
Linnaeus  would  call  the  foot  of  the  animal,  as  being  the 
organ  of  motion  and  liability.  It  is  of  a  dirty-yellow  co¬ 
lour,  linear,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  fhorter  than  the 
body  at  each  end  when  in  motion,  and  obtufe  at  the  ends : 
it  is  flat  below,  and  perpendicular  at  the  fides.  It  coniifts 
of  many  tranfverfe  rings,  like  a  Lumbricus,  or  earth-worm, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  can  move  with  tolerable 
quicknefs,  adheres  firmly  to  the  fmootheft  furfaces  in  all 
directions,  and  turns  itfelf  flowly  round.  The  head  is 
yellowifh,  fmall,  and  placed  under  the  fore  part  of  the 
body,  at  the  fore  end  of  the  foot,  to  which  it  is  joined. 
During  the  various  operations  performed  by  the  animal, 
its  head  is  conffantly  changing  its  form  and  fize  ;  and, 
when  entirely  at  reft,  it  is  drawn  up  fo  as  to  be  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible.  When  fully  expanded,  the  head  is  flat  and 
oval  below  ;  and  there  is  a  mouth  placed  lengthwife 
with  refpeft  to  the  animal.  This  mouth  alfois  conffantly 
varying  its  fhape  from  circular  to  linear.  From  each  fide 
of  the  head  comes  what  Linnaeus  calls  an  arm  (braehium) , 
like  thofe  of  the  Scyllaea,  conffantly  varying  its  form  and 
fixe,  and  at  times  entirely  drawn  in.  Thefe  arms  arefolid, 
comprefi'ed,  and,  when  fully  expanded,  fomewhat  palma- 
ted  ;  at  leaft  they  are  much  broader  and  flatter  towards 
the  outer  extremity.  From  the  forehead  arife  two  feelers, 
exaftly  like  the  horns  of  a  lhail,  and  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  eyes  at  their  extremities.  This  is  not,  like  many 
of  the  worm  kind,  an  hermaphrodite  animal  ;  for  the  male 
and  female  organs  of  generation  are  in  diftin<5l  individuals ; 
but  nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the  geftation  of 
the  female,  or  how  ihe  produces  her  young.  On  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate,  fig.  1  reprefents'the  fpecies  of  the  full  fize; 
fig.  2,  the  fame  lying  on  its  back  ;  fig.  3,  a  fide  view  of  the 
head. 

2.  Onchidium  Peronii.  Native  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  defcribed  in  Cuvier’s  Memoirs  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Mollufca,  1817.  The  difleftion  of  this  fpecies  re¬ 
veals  an  extraordinary  phyfical  fad  ;  namely,  the  pre¬ 
fence  ofthree  ffiftind  livers,  with  their  refpedive  fyftems 
of  velfels,  and  differing  only  in  fize  and  pofition.  It  is 
alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  this  newly-difcovered  fpe¬ 
cies,  an  hepatic  liquor  performs  the  fundions  of  thegaf- 
tric  juice.  Peron  brought  from  Timor,  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  iflands,  an  individual  exactly  correfponding  with 
the  preceding,  except  that  it  was  rather  fmaller  ;  and  the 
author  received  a  much  more  minute  fpecimen,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  eight  or  ten  lines  in  length,  from  the  coaft  of 
Brittany. 

The  Limax  nudus  cinereus  terreftris,  of  Sloane,  is  faid 
likewife  to  belong  to  the  prefent  genus. 

ONCID'IUM,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  infti- 
tuted  by  Swartz,  and  conlifting  chiefly  of  fome  fpecies 
of  Epidendrum,  as  the  altiflimum,  ceboletta,  &c.  which 
vary  in  fome  degree  from  the  generic  character.  Thefe 
variations  are  not  fo  conflderable  as  to  make  it  necelfary 
for  us  to  repeat  the  defcriptions  of  thofe  fpecies.  See 
Epidendrum,  voh  vi. 

ONCI'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Po:  fourteen  miles 
weft  of  Saluzzo. 

ONCOBA,/.  [fo  called  by  Forlkal  from  its  Arabian 
Vot.  XVII.  No.  1192. 
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name  or, cob.)  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  ord£r  tiliacete,  Juff.  Ge¬ 
neric  characters— Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior,  of  one 
leaf,  permanent,  divided  into  four  deep,  concave,  obtufe, 
legmen ts.  Corolla:  petals  eleven  or  twelve,  lpreading, 
toothed  ;  the  outer  ones  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  the  inner 
fmaller, unequal.  Stamina:  filaments,  numerous,  thread- 
fliaped,  eredi,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  antherae  ereft. 
Ample,  linear.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  globofe,  lon¬ 
gitudinally  furrowed  ;  ftyle  cylindrical,  longer  and  thick¬ 
er  than  the  filaments  5  ftigma  orbicular,  furrowed,  feVen- 
lobed.  Pericarpium  :  berry  globular,  pulpy,  of  one  cell, 
and  many  oblong  comprefied  feeds. — Effential  CharaBer . 
Calyx  of  one  leaf;  petals  numerous ;  berry  oi  one-cell, 
many-feeded. 

Oncoba  fpinofa,  the  only  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  Senegal,  where  it  is  called,  according  to  Adan- 
fon’s  Herbarium,  dimb,  or rimbot.  This  is  rather  a  lofty 
tree,  with  alternate  warty  branches,  each  furniffied  with 
one  or  two  fpines  about  two  inches  long.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  fhortly  ftaiked,  ovate,  pointed,  ferrated,  fmooth. 
Flowers  folitary,  large,  white ;  calyx  white  internally. 
The  berries  are  faid  by  Forlkal  to  be  eaten  by'  children. 
This  genus  is  adopted  by  Gmelin,  but  omitted  by  Miller 
and  Martyn. 

ON'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia :  twelve  miles  eaft 
of  Segorbe. 

ON'DA,  or  St.  Vincent  de  la  Pazes,  a  town  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  St.  Martha :  fifteen 
miles  eaft  of  Los  Reyes. 

ONDARRO'A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Bifcay :  eight 
miles  weft  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

ONDE'E,  adj.  [French.]  Wavy  ;  a  term  in  heraldry. 
ONDE'GA,  a  town  of  Abyflinia  :  fifty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Tfelga. 

ON'DER  BOK'KEVELD,  a  territory  of  Southern 
Africa,  being  one  of  the  tranfmontane  divifions  of  Stel- 
lenbofch,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  the  ele¬ 
vated  flat  furface  of  a  table-mountain,  whole  fides  on 
the  weft  and  north  are  high  and  almoft  perpendicular 
rocks,  piled  on  each  other  in  horizontal  ftrata  like  thofe 
of  Table-mountain  at  the  Cape  ;  but  it  defcends  with  a 
gentle  flope  to  the  eaft  ward,  and  terminates  in  Karroo- 
plains.  The  grades  on  the  fummit  are  fliort,  but  fweet ; 
and  the  fmall  Ihrubby  plants  are  excellent  food  for  lheep 
and  goats.  The  horfes  are  among  the  belt  which  the  co¬ 
lony  produces ;  and  the  cattle  thrive  well.  In.  fome  of 
the  valleys,  where  the  grounds  admit  of  vegetation,  the 
common  returns  of  wheat  are  forty,  and  of  barley  fixty, 
for  one,  without  any  reft  for  twenty  years,  without  fal¬ 
lowing,  and  without  manure.  The  foil  is  deeply'  tinged 
with  iron,  and  abounds  with  mafles  ofiron-ftone.  Barrow  s 
'Travels  in  Southern  Africa ,  vol.  ii. 

ON'E,  adj.  [an,  ten,  Sax.  een,  Dutch;  ein,  Germ,  vi, 
Gr.]  Lefs  than  two ;  Angle;  denoted  by  an  unit. — Pin- 
darus  the  poet,  and  one  of  the  wifeft,  acknowledged  alfo 
one.  God  the  moll  High,  to  be  the  father  and  creator  of  all 
things.  Ralegh. 

Love  him  by  parts  in  all  your  numerous  race, 

And  from  thofe  parts  form  one  collected  grace ; 

Then,  when  you  have  refin’d  to  that  degree. 

Imagine  all  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he.  Dnjdcn. 

Indefinitely:  any;  fome  one: 

Took  pains  tomake  thee fpeak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other.  S hah  ejp  care's  Tempejl. 

It  is  added  to  any. — When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of 
the  kingdom,  and  underftandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the 
wicked  one,  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  fown  in 
his  heart.  Mattli.  xiii.  19. — If  any  one  ^prince  made  a 
felicity  in  this  life,  and  left  fair  fame  after  death,  without 
the  love  of  his  fubjedts,  there  were  fome  colour  to  defpife 
it.  Suckling. — Different ;  diverfe  ;  oppofed  to  another. — 
It  is  one  thing  to  draw  outlines  true,  the  features  like, 
6  H  the 
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the  proportions  exa£l,  the  colouring  tolerable;  and  ano¬ 
ther  thing  to  make  all  thefe  graceful.  Dryden. — Suppofe 
the  common  depth  of  the  fea,  taking  one  place  with  ano¬ 
ther,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Burnet. — It  is  one 
thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing  to  know  the 
right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before  others  with  advan¬ 
tage  and  clearnefs.  Loche. — Two  bones  rubbed  hard 
againft  one  another,  or  with  a  file,  produce  a  fetid  fmell. 
Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. — One  of  two,  oppofed  to  the  other. 
Afk  from  the  one  fide  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether 
there  hath  been  any  fuch  thing  as  this.  Dcui.  iv.  32. — 
Both  the  matter  of  the  ftone  and  marcafite  had  been 
at  once  fluid  bodies,  till  one  of  them,  probably  the  mar¬ 
cafite,  firft  growing  hard,  the  other,  as  being  yet  of  a 
more  yielding  confiftence,  accommodated  itfelf  to  the 
harder’s  figure.  Boyle. — Not  many;  the  fame. — The 
church  is  therefore  one,  though  the  members  maybe  many; 
becaufe  they  all  agree  in  one  faith.  There  is  one  Lord 
and  one  faith,  and  that  truth  once  delivered  to  the  faints, 
which  whofoever  (hall  receive,  embrace,  and  profefs,  muft 
neceflarily  be  accounted  one  in  reference  to  that  profeffion  : 
for,  if  a  company  of  believers  become  a  church  by  be¬ 
lieving,  they  mufl:  alfo  become  one  church  by  believing 
one  truth.  Pearfon. — Particularly  one  : 

One  day,  in  turning  fome  uncultur’d  ground, 

In  hopes  a  free-ftone  quarry  might  be  found, 

His  mattock  met  refinance,  and  behold 
A  cafket  burft,  with  diamonds  fill’d  and  gold.  Harte. 

Some  future  : 

Heaven  waxeth  old,  and  all  the  fpheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint,  and  their  fwift  motion  ftay ; 

And  time  itfelf  in  time  (hall  ceafe  to  move  ; 

Only  the  foul  furvives,  and  lives  for  aye.  Dames. 
ON'E,  f.  [There  are  many  ufes  of  the  word  one,  which 
ferve  to  denominate  it  a  fubllantive,  though  fome  of  them 
may  feein  rather  to  make  it  a  pronoun  relative,  and  fome 
may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  confident  with  the  nature  of 
an  adjedlive,  the  fubftantive  being  underftood.]  A  fingle 
perfon.— Although  the  beauties,  riches,  honours,  fci- 
ences,  virtues,  and  perfections,  of  all  men,  were  in  the 
prefent  pofleffion  of  one,  yet  fomewhat  beyond  and  above 
all  this  there  would  ftill  be  fought  and  earneftly  thirfted 
for.  Hooker. 

If  one  muft  be  rejefted,  one  fucceed,  _ 

Make  him  my  lord,  within  whofe  faithful  bread 
Is  fix’d  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  bed.  Dryden. 

Sometimes  with  a.—  Not  a  one  fhakes  his  tail,  but  I  figh 
out  a  paffion.  Albumazar. 

There’s  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  houfe 
I  keep  a  fervant  feed.  Shahefpeare''s  Macbeth. 

A  fingle  mafs  or  aggregate. — It  is  one  thing  only  as  a  heap 
is  one.  Blackmore. — The  firft  hour  : 

Till  it  is  one  o’clock,  cur  dance  of  cuftora 
Let  us  not  forget.  Shahefpcare's  M.  Wives. 

The  fame  thing. — To  be  in  the  underftanding,  and  not  to 
be  underftood, Is  all  one  as  to  fay  any  thing  is,  and  is  not, 
in  the  underftanding.  Loche. 

I  anfwer’d  not  again  ; 

But  that’s  all  one.  Shahef/mare. 

A  perfon,  indefinitely  and  loofe.-— A  good  acquaintance 
with  method  will  greatly  affift  every  one  in  ranging  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  Walts' s  Logic.— A  perfon,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence  : 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon’d  one 

The  wifeft  prince  that  ever  there  had  reign’d.  Shahefpeare. 

A  diftinCt  or  particular  perfon. — That  man  fhould  be  the 
teacher,  is  no  part  of  the  matter  ;  for  birds  will  learn  one 
by  another.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl.— Perfons  united  : 

As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain  : 

So  I  grow  ftronger,  you  more  honour  gain,  Shahefpeare. 


Concord  ;  agreeement ;  one  mind. — The  king  was  well 
inftrufted  how  to  carry  himfelf  between  Ferdinando  and 
Philip,  refolving  to  keep  them  at  one  within  themfelves. 
Bacon's  Hen.  VII. — He  is  not  at  one  with  himfelf  what 
account  to  give  of  it.  Tillntfon. — A  perfon  of  particular 
character. — Edward  I.  was  one  who  very  well  knew  how 
to  ufe  a  victory,  as  well  as  obtain  it.  Hale. 

Then  muft  you  fpeak 
Of  one  that  lov’d  not  wifely,  but  too  well  ; 

Of  one  not  eafily  jealous  ;  but,  being  wrought, 

Perplex’d  in  the  extreme.  Shahefpeare' s  Othello. 

One  has  fometimes  a  plural,  either  when  it  Hands  for 
perfons  indefinitely;  as,  The  great  ones  of  the  world  :  or 
when  it  relates  to  fome  thing  going  before,  and  is  only 
the  reprefentative  of  the  antecedent  noun.  This  relative 
mode  of  fpeech,  whether  Angular  or  plural,  is  not 
very  elegant,  yet  is  ufed  by  good  authors.  —  Be  not 
found  here;  hence  with  your  little  ones.  Shahefpeare. — 
He  that  will  overlook  the  true  reafon  of  a  thing  .which 
is  but  one,  may  eafily  find  many  falfe  ones,  error  being 
infinite.  Tillotfon.- — The  following  plain  rules  and  direc¬ 
tions  are  not  the  lefs  ufeful  becaufe  they  are  plain  ones. 
Atterbnry. — Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad 
fovereign,  who  might  poftibly  have  been  a  good  one,  had 
he  been  inverted  with  an  authority  limited  by  law.  Addi- 
fon's  Freeholder. 

One  another,  is  a  mode  of  fpeech  very  frequent ;  as, 
They  love  one  another;  that  is,  one  of  them  loves  another : 
The  ftorm  beats  the  trees  againft  one  another ;  that  is,  one 
againft  another. — In  democratical  governments,  war  did 
commonly  unite  the  minds  of  men  ;  when  they  had  ene¬ 
mies  abroad,  they  did  not  contend  with  one  another  at 
home.  Davcnant. 

ON'E,  pron.  [on,  I'on,  Fr.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  or  indefinite  nominative  for  any  man,  any  perlon. 
For  one  the  Englifh  formerly  ufed  men  ;  as,  They  live  ob- 
fcurely,  men  know  not  how  ;  or  die  obfeurely,  men  mark 
not  when.  Afcham.  For  which  it  would  now  be  faid, 
cue  knows  not  how,  one  knows  not  when;  or,  it  is  not 
known  how.]  Any  perfon  ;  any  man  indefinitely. — It  is 
not  fo  worthy  to  be  brought  to  heroical  effieCts  by  fortune 
or  necefiity,  like  Ulyffes  and  Aineas,  as  by  one's  own 
choice  and  working.  Sidney. — For  fome  time  one  was  not 
thought  to  underftand  Ariftotle,  unlefs  he  had  read  him 
with  Averroe’s  comment.  Baker. 

ON'E-BERRY,  f.  in  botany.  See  Paris. 

ON'E-BLADE.  See  Convallaria. 

ON'E-EYED,  adj.  Having  only  one  eye  : 

A  fign-poft  dauber  would  difdain  to  paint 

The  one-ey'd  hero  on  his  elephant.  Dryden. 

ONEEHEO'W,  one  of  the  Sandwich  iflands,  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  five  leagues  to  the  weftward  of 
Atooi,  and  not  above  fifteen  leagues  in  circuit.  The  eaft- 
ern  coaft  is  high,  and  rifes  abruptly  from  the  fea  ;  but  the 
reft  of  the  ifland  confifts  of  low  ground,  excepting  a 
round  bluff  head  in  the  fouth-eaft  point,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  round  hill.  It  produces  abundance  of  yams, 
and  of  the  fweet  root  called  tec.  Here  is  fait,  which  the 
natives  call  patai,  produced  in  falt-ponds  :  with  this  they 
cure  both  fifli  and  pork  ;  and  their  falt-fifh  kept  very  well, 
and  was  found  to  be  very  good.  When  captain  Cook 
vifited  this  ifland  in  January  1778,  fix  or  feven  canoes 
came  off  with  fome  fmall  pigs  and  potatoes,  and  a  good 
many  yams  and  mats.  The  people  refembled  thole  of 
Atooi ;  and  feemed  to  be  equally  acquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  iron,  which  they  afked  for  by  the  names  of  hamaite  and 
toe,  parting  readily  with  all  their  commodities  for  pieces 
of  this  precious  metal.  Many  of  them  came  readily  on¬ 
board,  crouching  down  upon  the  deck,  and  not  quitting 
this  humble  pofture  till  they  were  defired  to  get  up.  The 
women,  who  were  left  in  the  canoes,  behaved  with  much 
lefs  tnodeftythan  thofeof  Atooi;  and  at  times  all  of  them 
joined  in  a  fong,  not  remarkable  for  its  melody,  though 
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performed  in  very  exaft  concert,  by  beating  time  upon 
their  breads  with  their  hands. 

It  appears  certain,  that  the  horrid  banquet  of  human 
flefh  is  as  much  relilhed  here,  even  amidft  plenty,  as  it  is 
in  New  Zealand.  Some  of  the  people,  in  anfwer  to  quef- 
tions  put  to  them  on  this  fubjed,  replied  without  hefita- 
tion,  that,  if  the  navigators  were  killed  on-fliore,  they 
would  certainly  eat  them.  Theirmeaning  plainly  feemed 
to  be,  that  they  would  not  deftroy  them  for  the  fake  of 
eating  them,  but  that  their  eating  of  them  would  be  the 
confequence  of  previous  enmity.'  One  of  the  men  had 
pundured  on  his  bread  the  figure  of  a  lizard,  and  upon 
tirofe  of  others  were  the  figures  of  men  badly  imitated. 
This  iflaud  had  no  chief,  or  hairee ;  but  was  fubjed  to 
Teneoonao,  a  chief  of  Atooi. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  was  found  to  be  very  poor  and 
doiiy  ;  but  it  was  covered  with  Ihrubs  and  plants  of  more 
delicious  fragrance  than  any  which  occurred  in  the  other 
illands  vifited  in  this  ocean.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
any  running  dream  ;  but  fome  fmall  wells  were  found, 
jn  which  the  frefli  water,  though  fcarce,  w'as  tolerably 
good.  The  habitations  of  the  natives  were  thinly  fcat- 
tered  about ;  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  there  could  not  be 
more  than  500  people  upon  the  illand.  Their  mode  of 
living  feemed  to  be  decent  and  cleanly  ;  but  the  men 
and  women  were  not  obferved  to  eat  together,  and  the 
latter  feemed  to  affociate  in  companies  by  themfelves. 
They  burn  here  the  oily  nuts  of  the  dooe  dooe,  for  light 
in  the  night,  as  at  Atooi;  and  they  bake  their  hogs  in 
ovens;  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Society  and 
Friendly,  illands,  they  fplit  the  carcafles  through  their 
whole  length.  A  particular  veneration  feemed  to  be 
paid  here  to  owls,  which  are  very  tame  ;  and  it  was  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  a  pretty  general  practice  among  them  to  pull 
out  one  of  their  teeth,  in  which  they  agreed  with  Dam- 
pier’s  natives  on  the  welt  fide  of  New  Holland,  although 
at  fuch  an  immenfe  didance.  Lat.  21.  50.  N.  Ion.  199. 
45.  E.  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vols.  ii.  iii. 

O'NEG,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  on  the  river  Onega,  near  the  White  Sea  :  eighty 
miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Archangel,  and  2C0  north- 
north- wed  of  Vologda.  Lat.  63.  35.  N.  Ion.  37.  24.  E. 

ONE'GA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  rifes  in  the  north- 
wed  part  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  and  runs  into 
the  White  Sea  near  Oneg. 

ONE'GA,  a  lake  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Olo- 
rvetz,  between  the  Ladoga  and  the  White  Sea.  The 
length  is  between  180  and  200  verds,  and  its  breadth 
from  60  to  80.  Like  the  Ladoga,  it  contains  a  few 
illands,  conlidingof  marble,  and  in  all  other  properties  is 
much  the  fame.  As  from  the  Onega  the  navigable  river 
Svirruns  into  the  Ladoga,  and  from  the  Bielo-Ozero  the 
Shakfna  flows  into  the  Volga,  a  canal  cut  through  the 
didance  of  forty  verds  would  conned  the  Neva  with  the 
Volga,  and  aflord  a  more  convenient  navigation  than  the 
palfage  by  Viflinoi-Volotlhok,  becaufe  there  are  no  water¬ 
falls,  and  therefore  all  the  danger  and  trouble  attending 
them  in  the  prefent  paflage  would  be  obviated.  Toolte's 
ItvJJla,  vol.  i. 

ONE'GLIA,  a  principality  of  Savoy,  furrounded  on 
all  fides,  except  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  the 
territories  of  the  Genoefe.  It  is  divided  into  three  val¬ 
leys,  viz.  of  Oneglia,  Maro,  and  Prela.  The  fird  is  co¬ 
vered  with  fruit  trees,  intermixed  with  houfes,  fo  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  continued  orchard.  The  valley 
of  Maro,  or  Mairo,  extends  from  the  village  of  St.  Lazara 
to  the  Col  of  St.  Bernard,  where  it  joins  the  valley  of 
Pieve,  which  is  in  the  jurifdidion  of  the  Genoefe.  The 
third,  or  valley  of  Pierrelata,  or  Prela,  lies  to  the  wed  of 
the  other  two.  All  tbefe  valleys  extend  fifteen  miles 
from  the  fea;  and  in  them  they  reckon  53  towns  or  vil¬ 
lages,  3000  families,  14,000  fouls,  and  2000  men  fit  to 
bear  arms.  The  fird  owner  of  the  valley  of  Oneglia 
known  was  the  bifhop  of  Albenga,  who,  notable  to  refill 
the  power  of  the  Genoefe  and  other  troublefome  neigh¬ 


bours,  in  the  year  1292  furrendered  it  to  the  family  of 
Doria ;  from  whofe  defcendants,  in  the  year  1677,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  We  believe  that  it 
now  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  country  pro¬ 
duces  wine,  fruits,  and  excellent  olive-oil. 

ONE'GLIA,  a  feaport  and  capital  of  the  above  prin¬ 
cipality,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  olive-oil. 

It  is  well-built;  and  had  formerly  a  large  and  good  cita¬ 
del,  which  was  dedroyed  in  the  wars  between  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  Genoefe.  Towards  the  ead  is  a  mountain 
which  advances  into  the  fea,  and  forms  a  promontory, 
called  Cape  Oneglia.  Towards  the  fea,  it  is  defended  by 
walls  and  fome  fmall  forts.  In  the  year  1692  it  was  bom¬ 
barded  by  the  French  ;  and  exactly  a  hundred  years  after, 
namely,  on  the  23d  of  Odober,  1792,  it  was  dormed,  plun¬ 
dered,  and  burnt,  by  them.  It  is  thirty  miles  north-ead 
of  Nice,  and  fifty  fouth-wed  of  Genoa.  Lat.  43.  53.  N. 
Ion.  8.  4.  E. 

ONEI'DA,  a  county  of  America,  in  the  date  of  New- 
York,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
and  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  ead  by  the  county  of 
Herkemer,  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Chenango,  the 
Lake  Oneida,  and  county  of  Onondago,  and  on  the  welt 
by  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  ninety  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  from  forty-five  to  fixty  ead  to  wed. 

ONEIDA  CAS'TLE,  a  fort  of  New-York,  on  the  Ge- 
neflee-river  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Lake  Ontario. 

ONEIDA  CREE'K,  a  river  of  New-York,  which  runs 
into  Lake  Oneida  in  lat.  49.  3.  N.  Ion.  75.  47.  W. 

ONEIDA  LA'KE,  a  lake  in  the  date  of  New-York, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  five  miles  wide  ; 
it  is  conneded  with  Lake  Ontario  on  the  wed  by  Ofwego- 
river,  and  with  Fort  Stanwix  by  Wood- creek. 

ONEI'DAS,  one  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  con¬ 
taining  628  perfons,  who  inhabit  the  country  fouth  of 
Oneida  Lake,  called  the  Oneida  Refervation.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  village,  Kahaomerolakala,  is  about  twenty  miles 
fouth-wed  of  Whitedown.  This  nation  receives  an  an¬ 
nuity  from  the  date  of  New-York  of  3552  dollars  for 
lands  purchafed  of  them  in  1795,  and  an  annuity  of  about 
628  dollars  from  the  United  States.  Thefe  annuities,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes,  railed  by  the 
fquaws,  and  the  filh  and  game  caught  by  the  men,  afford 
them  a  barely  tolerable  fubfidence.  Their  pride  leads 
them  to  defpife  their  neighbours,  the  Stockbridge  and 
Brotherton  Indians,  for  their  attention  to  agriculture; 
but,  being  under  a  neceflity  of  purchaling  provifions  of 
them,  they  begin  to  feel  a  fenfe  of  their  dependence. 
They  are  divided  into  three  tribes,  or  clans,  by  the  names 
of  the  Wolf,  the  Bear,  and  theTurtle.  They  have  their 
name  from  their  Pagan  deity,  which  fome  few  of  the  na¬ 
tives  dill  worlhip,  (notwithdanding  the  inltrudion  of 
milTionaries  from  the  Society  edablilhed  in  Scotland  for 
promoting  Chridian  Knowledge  ;)  which  deity  is  merely 
a  mif-lhapen  rude  cylindrical  done,  about  120  pounds  in 
weight,  in  their  language  called  Oneida,  dignifying  the 
“  Upright  Stone.”  Formerly  this  done  was  placed  in  the 
crutch  of  a  tree,  and  then  the  nation  fuppofed  itfelf  in¬ 
vincible.  Thefe  Indians  are  all  of  mixed  blood;  info- 
much,  that  there  has  not  been  a  pure  Oneida  for  feveral 
years  pad. 

ONEIROCR  A'TIA,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  a  dream, 

and  n^aro;,  power.]  The  power  of  explaining  dreams. 

ONEIROCRI'TIC,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  om^o;,  a  dream, 
and  xfiroio;,  a  critic.]  An  interpreter  of  dreams. — Having 
furveyed  all  ranks  and  profeflions,  I  do  not  find  in  any 
quarter  of  the  town  an  oneirocritick,  or  an  interpreter  of 
dreams.  Addifon’s  Spectator. 

ONEIROCRIT'ICAL,  adj.  Interpretative  of  dreams; 
— If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pads  by  abruptly  from  his  ima¬ 
gined  to  his  real  circumfiances,  he  may  employ  himfelf 
in  that  new  kind  of  obfervation  which  my  on eiroeritical 
correfpondent  has  di reded  him  to  make.  Addijbns  Spce- 
tator. 

ONEIROCRIT'ICS,/  pi.  Interpretation  of  dreams;— 
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A  pretence  as  groundlefs  and  filly  as  the  dreaming  onciro- 
oriticks  of  Artemidorus  and  Aftrampfychus,  or  the  mo¬ 
dern  chiromancy  and  divinations  of  gipfies.  Bentley's 
Sermons. 

ONEIROM'ANCY,  f.  [oirn^os  and  purvutx.,  Gr.]  Divi¬ 
nation  by  dreams. — Thefe  rude  obfervations  were  at  lall 
licked  into  an  art,  phyfical  oneiromancy ;  in  which  phyfi- 
cians,  from  a  confideration  of  the  dreams,  proceeded  to  a 
crifis  of  the  difpofition,  of  the  perfon.  Spenfer  on  Prod. 
1 665. 

ONEIROF'OLIST,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  ovsi^oj,  and  rruXioi, 
to  fell.]  An  interpreter  of  dreams. — The  interpreters  of 
dreams,  called  oneiropolifts  by  the  poets,  give  no  opinion 
of  any  vifion  till  the  exadl  time  of  its  appearance  is  af- 
certained  to  them.  Berwick's  Apollonius  ofTyana. 

ONEIROS'COPIST,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  oviigoc,  a  dream, 
and  cry.oma,  to  view.]  One  that  inquires  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  dreams. 

ONEIROS'COPY,  f.  The  fcience  or  ftudy  of  dreams. 

ONEKO'TAN,  one  of  the  Kurile  Elands,  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  fixty  miles  in  circumference.  Lat. 
50.  N.  Ion.  155.  14.  E. 

ON'EMACK  PO'INT,  the  fbuth-weft  point  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  on  the  north-weft  coaft, 
and  the  fouth  limit  of  Briftol  Bay:  eighty-two  leagues 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Cape  Newenham,  on  the  north  point 
of  that  extenfive  bay.  Lat.  54.  30.  N.  Ion.  163.  30.  W, 

ONEMENSKA'IA,  a  lake  of  Rufiia,  in  the  river  Ana¬ 
dir,  208  miles  below  Anadirlkoi,  communicating  with 
the  Gulf  of  Anadir. 

ON'EMENT,  J'.  [from  owe.]  State  of  being  one ;  union. 
Not  in  ufe. 

Ye  witlefs  gallants,  I  befhrew  your  hearts, 

That  fet  fuch  difcord  ’twixt  agreeing  parts. 

Which  never  can  be  fet  at  onement  more.  Bp.  Hall. 

ON'ENESS,  J.  Unity;  the  quality  of  being  one. — Our 
God  is  one,  or  rather  very  onenefs  and  mere  unity,  having 
nothing  but  itfelf  in  itfelf,  and  not  confifting,  as  all  things 
do  befides  God,  of  many  things.  Hunker. 

ON'ERARY,  adj.  [ onerarius ,  Lat.  oneraire,  Fr.]  Fitted 
for  carriage  or  burthens  ;  comprifing  a  burthen. 

To  ON'ERATE,  v.  a.  [ unero ,  Lat.]  To  load  ;  to  bur¬ 
then. 

ONERA'TION,  f.  The  adt  of  loading. 

ONERO'SE,  adj.  [ onerofus ,  Lat.]  Onerous  ;  burthen- 
fome.  Scott. 

ONEROS'ITY,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  burthenfome. 
Bailey. 

ON'EROUS,  adj.  Burthenfome;  oppreffive.  —  Over¬ 
come  and  tormented  with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  bu- 
finels.  Burton’s  Anat.  of  Mel. 

ONEROUS  CAU'SE.  The  Scotch  phrafe  for  a  good 
and  legal  confideration.  See  Assumpsit. 

ONE'SIFE  T HER' MAS,  were,  according  to  Strabo, 
excellent  baths,  and  falutary  waters,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  Aquitania.  Near  the  river  Aturus,  or  Adour, 
Bands  at  this  day  the  town  Bagnercs  en  Bigorrc,  famous 
for  its  waters,  which  appear  to  be  the  Onefia;  of  Strabo  ; 
fituated  in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees. 

ONES'ILUS,  foil  of  Cherlis,  was  beheaded  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Amathufa.  They  hung  up  his  head  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  their  city;  after  it  had  hung  fome  time,  and  the 
infide  was  wafted,  a  fwarm  of  bees  got  in  and  filled  it 
with  honey.  The  Amathufians  hereupon  confulted  the 
oracle,  which  commanded  them  to  facrifice  yearly  to 
Onefilus  as  a  hero;  the  oracle  was  obeyed,  and  the  cuftom 
was  continued  down  to  the  days  of  Herodotus.  Herodot. 
v.  114. 

ONES'IMUS,  f.  [Greek.]  A  man’s  name.  Phil.  10. 

ONES'IMUS,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated  with 
great  kindnefs  by  the  Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  the  emperor  Probus,  and  of  Carus; 
with  great  precifion  and  elegance. 

QNESIPH'QRUS,  [Greek.]  A  native  of  Afia,  perhaps 
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of  Ephefus.  There  he  was  extremely  kind  to  the  apoftie 
Paul.  Coming  to  Rome  when  Paul  was  in  prifon,  he 
fought  him  out,  and  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  comforted 
and  aftlfted  him.  Paul  begs  that  the  Lord  would  gracioufly 
reward  him  and  his  family  at  the  laft  day.  2  Tim.  i.  16 , 
17,  18. 

ON'ESON,  a  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  F  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Sennaar. 

ON'EVY,  one  of  the  fmaller  Friendly  iflands,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  north  coaft  of  Tongataboo  : 
five  miles  north-eaft  of  Obfervatory  Point. 

O'NEY,  a  river  of  Herefordfliire,  which  runs  into  the 
Lug  at  Leominfter. 

ONEY'DA.  See  Oneida. 

ONEZ'SKOE,  a  lake  of  RufTia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  120  miles  in  length,  and  about  40  in  its  mean 
breadth:  it  contains  feveral  iflands.  Lat.  61.  to  63.  N. 
Ion.  29.  to  31.  E. 

ONFZE'NI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia: 
thirty-one  miles  north-north-eaft  of  jafti. 

ONG-KIN',  a  town  of  Corea:  fifty-eight  miles  fouth- 
vreft  of  Hoang. 

ONG-LA'KE,  a  river  of  Madagafcar,  which  runs  into 
the  Bay  of  St.  Auguftine. 

ON'GAR,  the  name  of  two  adjoining  parifhes  in  Efiex, 
called  Chipping  Ongar  and  High  Ongar. 

Chipping  Ongar  is  an  ancient  market-town,  feven 
miles  and  a  half  eaft-north-eaft  from  Epping,  ten  weft-by- 
fouth  from  Chelmsford,  and  twenty-one  north-eaft  from 
London.  The  town  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
and  to  have  been  of  confiderable  importance,  firft  under 
the  Romans,  and  fubfequently  under  the  Saxons  and 
Normans.  It  is  now  only  a  trifling  place,  and  confifts  of 
one  long  and  wide  ftreet.  The  church,  a  fmall  ltrudlure, 
is  remarkable  for  the  caftellated  loop-hole  appearance  of 
its  windows.  Within  the  church  is  a  monument  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Jane,  daughter  of  lord  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Hin- 
chinbrooke,  in  Huntingdonfhire.  The  market,  which  is 
on  Saturday,  is  not  much  ufed,  though,  from  the  term 
Chipping  or  Cheaping,  affixed  to  the  name  of  the  town, 
it  is  probably  of  remote  origin.  There  are  two  fairs  every 
year  ;  Eafter  Tuefday,  and  the  nth  of  Odtober.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  parliamentary-returns  of  1811,  the  whole  pa- 
rifh  contained  120  houfes,  and  678  inhabitants. 

High  Ongar  is  one  mile  and  three  quarters  weft  from 
Chipping  Ongar.  It  was  the  manor  of  Richard  Lacy, 
who,  being  chief-juftice  of  England  while  Henry  II.  was 
in  Normandy,  built  the  church.  Pie  alfo  built  a  caftle, 
which  was  fituated  on  the  top  of  an  artificial  mount,  anil 
furrounded  by  a  large  moat;  but  this  caftle,  growing 
ruinous,  was  taken  down  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  brick  ft ru 61  ure  eredled  on  its  fite.  This  was  cle- 
molifhed  in  1745,  by  Edward  Alexander,  efq.  who  eredted, 
infteadofit,  a  handfome  fummer-houfe,  furrounded  by  a 
moat,  and  afeended  by  a  fteep  winding  walk,  arched  over, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  way,  by  trees  and  flirubs.  From 
the  top  is  a  beautiful  profpedh 

Near  Ongar  is  Kelvedon  Hall,  the  feat  of  John  Wright, 
efq.  and  Mylefs,  the  feat  of  the  late  John  Luther,  efq. 
who  left  it  to  Francis  Fane,  efq.  It  is  now  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Duncan  Davidfon,  e!q.  Mr.  Luther  had  been 
thepupil  of  Dr.  Watlon  biftiop  of  Landaff,  and  bequeathed 
him  a  handfome  fum  of  money  at  his  death. 

About  a  mile  from  Ongar  ftands  the  village  of  Green- 
fted,  which  particularly  deferves  notice  on  account  of  its 
church,  which  is  regarded  by  antiquaries  as  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  and  curious  fpecimens  of  architedture  in  our 
ifland.  The  nave  is  entirely  compofed  of  the  trunks  of 
oak-trees,  fplit  or  fawn  afunder,  and  fixed  upright  in  a 
fill  and  plate  clofe  to  each  other.  On  the  fouth  fide  are 
fixteen,  and  two  door-pofts;  on  the  north  twenty-one, 
and  two  vacancies,  filled-up  with  plafter.  The  weft  end 
is  built-againft  by  a  bo'arded  tower,  and  the  eaft  by  a 
chancel  of  brick  ;  on  the  fouth  fide  is  a  wooden  porch  ; 
and  both  fides  are  ftrengthened  by  thick  buttrefles.  The 
a  roof 
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roof  is  of  later  date,  and  tiled.  The  total  length  of  the 
wooden  portion  of  the  church  is  twenty-nine  feet  nine 
inches;  the  width  fourteen  feet;  and  the  height,  to  the 
fpring  of  the  roof,  five  feet  fix  inches.  According  to 
tradition,  this  edifice  was  erebled  as  a  temporary  fhrine 
for  the  corpfe  of  one  of  our  ancient  kings  ;  and  Smart 
Lethieullier,  efq.  ftates  that  the  body  of  St.  Edmund, 
when  on  the  way  to  its  place  of  fepulture  at  St.  Edmund  s 
Bury,  was  “  entertained  at  Aungre  (Ongar),  where  a 
wooden  chapel  eredted  to  his  memory  remains  to  this 
day.” 

At  Fyfieid,  a  mile  north-eaft  from  Ongar,  a  variety  of 
celts  were  difcovered  in  1749  ;  and  near  Naveftock,  a  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Waldegrave,  is  an  ancient  monument,  fup- 
pofed  by  Stukeley  to  be  a  Druid  temple  of  the  kind  which 
lie  called  Alate. 

Otes,  four  miles  to  the  north  of  this  town,  was  the  feat 
of  the  lords  Mafham  ;  and  diftinguifhed  as  the  retreat  of 
the  celebrated  John  Locke,  who  died  here  in  1704,  and 
lies  buried  under  a  plain  altar  in  the  village  church-yard, 
having  an  infcription  upon  it  from  his  own  pen.  Camden's 
Britannia.  Ambulator.  Britijh  Director'./.  Beauties  of 
England. 

ONGERCUR'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cattack  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Guntoor. 

ONGLE',  ad).  [French.]  Clawed;  an  heraldic  term. 

ONGO'A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Mo- 
caranga  :  eighty  miles  north-weft  of  Malfapa. 

ONGOBOLE'E,  one  of  the  linall  Friendly  iflands  :  fix 
miles  eaft  of  Neneeva. 

ONGO'LE,  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
eaft  of  Cuddapa,  and  fouth  of  Guntoor. 

ONGO'LE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a 
circar  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Carnatic  :  fixty-live  miles  north  of  Nellore,  and  ninety 
north -north-eaft  of  Cuddapa.  Lat.  15.  30.  N.  Ion.  38.  58.  E. 

ONGOMAN'CAN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  Lat. 
43.  32.  N.  Ion.  121.  22.  E. 

ONGS,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey:  thirteen 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Burlington. 

O'NI,  a  town  of  Imiretta  :  fixty-five  miles  north-eaft 
of  Cotatis. 

ONI'AS,  a  man’s  name.  See  Qn. 

ONI'DA,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Lat.  44. 
42.  N.  Ion.  14.  47.  E. 

ONIMAMOU',  a  harbour  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifiand  of  Ulietea:  north-eaft  of  Ohetuna,  a  harbour 
on  the  fame  coaft. 

ON'ION,./!  \_oigmm,  Fr.  from  unio,  Lat.]  A  well-known 
herb.  See  Allium. 

This  is  ev’ry  cook’s  opinion, 

No  favoury  difii  without  an  onion  ; 

But,  left  your  killing  fhould  be  fpoil’d. 

Your  onions  muft  be  throughly  boil’d.  Swift. 

ON'ION  (Sea).  See'SciLLA. 

O-N'JON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Troyes. 

ON'ION-EYED,  adj.  Apt  to  filed  tears. — I  an  afs,owion- 
eye.d.  ShakeJ'peare. 

ONION  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Vermont,  which  runs  into 
Lake  Champlain  in  lat.  44.  31.  N.  Ion.  73.  17.  W. 

O-NJONG'  MASSANG',  a  town  of  the  weft  coaft  of 
Sumatra,  on  the  Line.  Lon.  99.  21.  E. 

O'NIS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturias,  fituated  eaft  of 
Cangas  de  Onis,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  upon  the 
little  river  Curado. 

O'NIS  (Cangas  de),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturias, 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which,  the 
Sella,  is  crofled  by  a  beautiful  bridge  of  one  arch.  This 
town  has  the  freedom  of  a  municipal  adminiftration. 
This  and  the  laft-raentioned  town  lie  in  the  road  from 
Oviedo  to  Santa  Cruz. 

ONIS'CUS,  f.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infers  of  the 
order  aptera,  or-  without  wings.  Generic  characters — 
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Jaw  truncate,  denticulate;  lip  bifid;  antennas  fetac.eous, 
and  from  two  to  four  in  number  ;  the  body  is  oval,  con¬ 
fiding  of  about  fourteen  tranfverfe  fegments  ;  and  it  has 
fourteen  legs.  The  fpecies  all  feed  on  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  matter,  and  call  their  flein.  The  lea  onifei  are 
larger  than  thofeof  the  frelh-  water,  having  ten  inltead  of 
leven  fegments,  though  the  number  of  legs  is  always  the 
lame,  by  which  this  genus  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  Sco- 
lopendrus,  or  centipede.  Their  motions  in  the  water  are 
rapid;  for,  befides  the  feet,  they  are  aflifted  by  lateral 
threads,  which  pulh  them  forward  like  the  oars  of  a  boat. 
Among  them,  copulation  endures  for  feveraldays  ;  when 
the  male  feizes  his  female  with  his  two  fore-feet,  and  drags 
her  along  with  him  wherever  he  direCls  his  c.ourfe ;  and 
nothing  can  induce  him  to  leave  his  female  till  this  ope- 
rofe  funftion  is  difeharged.  A  few  days  after  impregna¬ 
tion,  the  female  difeovers  a  diftended  belly  ;  on  the  fe- 
venth,  the  young  iflue  alive  from  her  womb,  and  l'wini 
around  with  alertnefs  and  animation. 

When  the  period  of  their  amours  is  come  to  an  end,  the 
male  ftill  remains  fixed  on  the  female;  for  he  is  then  bu¬ 
lled  in  doing  her  another  good  office,  by  employing  all 
his  ftrength  to  help  her  in  throwing  off  her  Hough  ;  a  talk 
in  which  he  at  length  lucceeds.  An  aperture  is  leen  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  from  whence  iffues  the  female  en¬ 
tirely  white.  The  (lough  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  might  be  taken  for  a  dead  infeCt.  The  male  then 
quits  the  female;  ftrong  enough  of  himfelf,  he  contrives 
to  call  his  Hough  without  afliltance. 

“  From  theftriClell  refearches  which  I  have  made,”  fays 
Barbut,  “  the  onifei  which  inhabit  woods  are  oviparous. 
I  have  in  my  pofleffion  fome  of  their  eggs  ;  they  are  round,, 
about  the  fize  of  the  feeds  of  tare,  cruftaceous  like  thofe 
of  birds,  and  of  a  fnow-white  colour.  I  have  met  with 
great  numbers  of  thefe  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  decayed 
willow-trees,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  land-onilci  are 
oviparous,  and  the  aquatic  ones  viviparous  the  latter 
are  of  a  pale-red  colour  for  fome  time  after  being  excluded 
from  the  fltell.  . 

Gindin’s  edition  of  the  Syft.  Nat.  of  Linnaeus  has  thirty- 
eight  fpecies  under  this  genus :  his  tranflator,  T urton,  has 
forty-three.  We  have  added  one  from  the  Tranf.  of  the 
American  Philofophical  Society,  vol.  v.  four  from  the 
ixth  vol.  of  the  Linn.  Tranf.  and  one  from  the  xith.  We 
have  now  therefore  forty-nine  fpecies.  Thofe  in  the  firft 
divilion  correfpond  with  the  Cymothoa  of  Fabricius. 

I.  Feelers  lione  ;  antennee  commonly  four,  feffile. 

1.  Onifcus  paradoxus:  fegments  of  the  body  falcate 
and  fpinous.  It  is  found  in  Terra  del  Fuego;  and  is  a 
large  infeft. 

2.  Onifcus  imbricatus  :  antennae  compreffed ;  legs  fur- 
niflied  with  claws;  hind-thighs  carinate.  It  inhabits 
New  Zealand  ;  it  is  large,  oblong,  and  pale. 

3.  Onifcus  falcatus  :  fegments  of  the  body  falcate,  and 
two-fpined  at  the  lides.  It  inhabits  the  Chinefe  Ocean. 

4.  Onifcus  afilus  :  abdomen  covered  with  two  fcales  ; 
the  tail  is  femi-oval.  It  inhabits  the  European  Ocean. 

5.  Onifcus  Guadaloupenlis  :  covered  with  fix  fcales  5 
tail  ovate,  entire.  Inhabits  the  American  Ocean. 

6.  Onifcus  oeftrum  :  abdomen  covered  with  fix  fcales ; 
the  tail  retufe.  It  is  found  in  the  leas  of  Europe;  and  is 
reprefented  on  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  4.  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague  confiders  it  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  following. 

7.  Onifcus  entomon,  the  (harp-tailed  onifcus  :  antennas 
none;  abdomen  naked  beneath  ;  tad  oblong,  acute.  I11 
this  fpecies,  the  three  firft  pair  of  legs  are  very  linall,  the 
four  lower  pair  large  and  long.  It  is  the  largeft  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  infebls  of  this  genus,  meafuring  two  inches  in  length. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  European  leas,  and  is  found  about 
rocks,  &c.  It  is  of  a  ltrong  labric,  the  divifions  of  the 
upper  part  being  of  an  almolt  calcareous  nature.  This 
animal  is  capable  of  living  feveral  days  in  frelh  water. 
It  is  reprelented,  in  its  natural  polition,  at  fig.  5  of  the 
fame  Plate;  and  lying  on  its  back  at  fig.  6. 
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8.  Onifcus  aquaticus,  the  round-tailed  onifcus :  tail 
rounded,  with  a  forked  ftyle  on  each  fide;  antennas  four. 
In  this  fpecies  the  lengthening  of  the  legs  from  the  front 
to  the  back  part  is  gradual,  the  difference  not  being  fo 
great  nor  fo  fudden  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  clearer  kind  of  ftagnant  waters.  In  the  fe¬ 
male  the  ovary  is  very  diftinguiffiable,  in  the  form  of  a 
large  inflated  valve  beneath  the  body.  This  fpecies  is  vi¬ 
viparous,  and  of  a  very  prolific  nature.  See  fig.  7. 

9.  Onifcus  marinus :  femi-cylindrical ;  tail  oval-oblong. 
It  inhabits  the  European  feas,  and  is  fuppofed  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Elford  Leach  to  be  a  variety  of  the  O.  entomon. 

10.  Onifcus  linearis:  body  linear;  tail  four-toothed. 
It  inhabits  the  European  and  Indian  leas. 

11.  Onifcus  chelipes:  feet  chelate,  like  the  claws  of  a 
crab  ;  fegments  of  the  body  ten.  This  is  a  large  fpecies ; 
and  inhabits  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  among  fea-weed.  See 

fig-  8. 

12.  Onifcus  bicaudatus  :  femi-cylindrical,  with  two 
tails  as  long  as  the  body.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Norway. 

13.  Onifcus  fcopulorum  :  body  pale-yellow,  with  brown 
ftreaks.  Inhabits  the  feas  of  Norway. 

14.  Onifcus  Americanus  :  abdomen  covered  with  twelve 
fcales  ;  hind-legs  long  and  rufous ;  tail  rounded.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  American  Ocean. 

15.  Onifcus  pfora  :  abdomen  naked  beneath;  tail  femi- 
oval,  acute.  It  inhabits  Norway.  This  is  Ihown  at  fig.  9. 
and  lying  on  its  back  at  fig.  10. 

16.  Onifcus  phyfodes  :  abdomen  naked  beneath;  tail 
ovate.  Inhabits  Europe.  This  is  reprefented,  at  fig.  7. 
from  Dr.  Shaw’s  General  Zoology  ;  but  he  gives  no  de- 
fcription  of  it. 

17.  Onifcus  prasguftator.  This  is  defcribed  in  the 
American  Tranf.  before  referred  to,  by  Benj.  Henry  La- 
trobe,  F.A.  P.  S.  It  nearly  refembles  the  preceding  fpe¬ 
cies.  It  is  called  by  filhermen  the  lunfe ;  is  about  two 
inches  long,  and  is  always  found  holding  itfelf  firmly  by 
its  fourteen  legs  to  the  palate  of  an  animal  to  which  Mr. 
Latrobe  gives  the  name  of  Clupea  tyrannus.  It  is  with 
difficulty  (fays  the  author)  that  the  infedt  can  be  fepa- 
rated,  and  perhaps  never  without  injury  to  the  jaws  of 
the  fifli.  The  filhermen  therefore  confider,  the  infedt  as 
efi'ential  to  the  life  of  the  fiffi  ;  for,  when  it  is  taken  out, 
and  the  fiffi  is  thrown  again  into  the  water,  he  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  fwimming,  and  foon  dies.  I  endeavoured,  in 
numerous  inffances,  to  preferve  both  the  infedt  and  the 
filh  from  injury,  but  was  always  obliged  either  to  deftroy 
the  one  or  to  injure  the  other.  I  have  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  in  taking  out  the  infedt  in  a  brilk  and  lively  ftate. 
As  foon  as  hewasfet  free  from  my  grafp,  he  immediately 
fcrambled  nimbly  back  into  the  mouth  of  the  fiffi,  and  re¬ 
fumed  his  pofition.  In  every  inftance  he  was  difguftingly 
corpulent,  and  unpleafant  to  handle  ;  and  itfeemed  that, 
whether  he  have  obtained  his  poll  by  force  or  by  favour, 
whether  he  be  a  mere  traveller  or  a  conftaht  refident,  or 
what  elfe  may  be  his  buiinefs  where  he  is  found,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  fat  place  of  it,  and  fares  fumptuoufiy  every 
day. 

18.  Onifcus  thoracicus  :  body  ovate,  inequilateral,  with 
about  fifteen  indiftindt  joints,  indented  at  the  fides,  the 
fix  pofterior  (hoofing  into  long  lateral  fafciculate  fleffiy 
ramous  appendages,  and  the  extremity  furniffied  with  fix 
Ample  recurved  ones,  two  of  which  are  larger  than  the 
reft;  antennae  four,  fliort,  the  outer  pair  longeft,  and 
only  vifible  above;  the  two  firft  joints  of  the  body  fur¬ 
niffied  with  along,  flat,  oar-like,  flelhy,  fin,  or  cirrus,  on 
each  fide  ;  the  other  joints  with  fimilar  ffiort  ones  ;  legs 
fourteen;  very  fliort,  crooked,  and  concealed  beneath; 
the  abdominal  valves  are  large,  cover  the  whole  under 
part  of  the  body,  and  form  a  receptacle  for  the  ova. 
Length,  including  the  pofterior  appendages,  fcarcely  half 
an  inch.  Colour  ufually  orange ;  lateral  appendages 
v.  hitilh.  The  male  is  very  inferior  in  fixe,  of  a  more  (len¬ 
der  form,  and  deftitute  of  the  cirri  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  ;  and  thofe  on  the  pofterior  joints  are  Ample, 


not  branched,  as  in  the  female ;  in  other  refpedts  they 
agree. 

This  is  alfo  a  parafitical  infedt.  It  inhabits  the  thoracic 
plate  of  the  Cancer  fubterraneus,  (Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  ix.) 
concealing  itfelf  between  the  flelhy  part  and  the  (hell,  and 
forming  a  tumour  on  one  fide.  From  this  fituation  it  has 
been  extracted  alive,  and  kept  in  that  ftate  for  fever?! 
days  in  a  glafs  of  fea-water.  As  this  infedt  feems  to  be 
pofiefled  of  little  or  no  locomotive  power,  it  is  probable 
the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  or  young  mult  perifli ;  for  it 
mu  ft  be  in  one  of  thefe  (fates  that  it  finds  its  way  under 
the  thoracic  (hell  of  the  crab,  and  there  receives  that  nou- 
riffiment  which,  in  all  probability,  is  tue  only  means  of  its 
exiftence.  The  very  difproportionate  fize  of  the  fexes  is 
wifely  adapted  to  an  animal  whofe  habitation  is  fo  con¬ 
fined.  This  and  the  three  following  are  from  the  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.  ix.  where  they  are  defcribed  by  Mr.  Montagu 
among  other  “  Marine  Animals  found  on  the  South  Coaft 
of  Devonffiire.”  The  prefent  fpecies  is  reprefented  of 
the  natural  fize  at  fig.  12.  and  magnified  at  fig.  13. 

19.  Onifcus  fquillarum.  This  is  another  parafitical 
fpecies,  inhabiting  the  fame  part  of  the  prawn  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  is  found  to  do  in  the  C.  fubterraneus.  The  body 
is  inequilaterally  ovate,  compofed  of  thirteen  flat  joints, 
the  articulations  forming  as  many  fcallops  on  the  fides  ; 
the  legs  however  are  only  fourteen,  very  fliort,  crooked, 
and  ufually  folded-up  and  concealed  under  the  (even  firft, 
or  anterior,  fcallops  on  each  fide  ;  the  under-part  of  the 
body  between  the  legs  is  covered  with  broad  membranes, 
that  collapfe  and  form  a  receptacle  for  the  eggs,  which  are 
extremely  fmall  and  numerous.  Length  rarely  half  an 
inch.  Colour  pale-greeniffi,  and  glofl'y  above ;  the  abdo¬ 
minal  membranes  dark  at  their  edges. 

The  mod  incurious  cannot  but  have  noticed  the  tu¬ 
mour  fo  common  on  the  thorax  of  the  prawn,  or  ffirimp, 
during  the  fummer-months,  that  is  occafioned  by  the 
lodgment  of  this  animal,  whofe  growth  occafions  the 
diftortion  of  the  (hell.  This  tumour  forms  a  fecure  afy- 
lum  for  the  protedtion  of  the  more  than  ufually  foft  and 
membranaceous  bodies  of  thefe  parafitical  onifici.  “  That 
an  infedt  fo  extremely  common,  and  obvious  to  the  moil 
curfory  obferver,  (fays  Mr.  M.)  (hould  not  have  found  a 
place  in  the  Syftema  Naturae,  appears  very  extraordinary  ; 
and  I  have  been  induced  to  defcribe  it,  becaufe  it  feems 
to  have  been  omitted  by  even  the  more  modern  fyfte- 
matifts;  or  is  certainly  mifplaced,  and  not  where  it  ought 
to  be.”  The  defcription  above  applies  to  the  female. 
The  male,  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  obfervation,  is  pro¬ 
bably  very  minute,  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  The  diffi- 
milarity  in  the  fides  of  thefe  infedts  is  occafioned  by  the 
unequal  prefiure  they  receive  from  the  thoracic  (hell  of 
the  crab  ;  this  inequilateral  growth  is  therefore  not  con- 
ftantly  alike,  but  depends  on  the  fide  of  the  thorax  each 
individual  inhabits. 

20.  Onifcus  teftudo :  body  fub-ovate,  compofed  of 
eight  joints,  riling  to  a  ridge  on  the  back  ;  the  plates  ele¬ 
vated  at  their  edges;  the  four  firft  fall  very  low  on  the 
fides,  and  obfcure  the  anterior  legs ;  along  each  fide  of  the 
body  a  row  of  fmall  tubercles  ;  the  front  fub-bifid  ;  an¬ 
tenna:  four,  very  fliort,  lower  pair  hid  beneath;  eyes  pro¬ 
minent,  black;  pofterior  end  obtufely  pointed;  caudal 
fins  beneath,  obfcure;  legs  fourteen,  fliort  and  ftrong,  the 
three  pofterior  pairs  longeft  ;  all  furniffied  with  a  Ample 
claw.  Length  two  lines  only;  colour  dull-red,  with  a 
white  fpot  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  back,  but,  as  the  in¬ 
fedt  dies,  this  mark  is  loft.  This  rare  fpecies  is  ffiown,  in 
two  pofitions,  magnified,  at  fig.  14  and  15. 

21.  Onifcus  gracilis :  body  long,  (lender,  fub-com- 
prefled,  fub-cylindric,  with  eight  joints,  terminated  by  five 
large  caudal  appendages  truncated  at  their  ends;  thefe 
are  defledted  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  the 
middle  one  fixed  ;  lateral  ones  jointed,  and  fpread  a  little 
upwards  in  a  femicircular  form  ;  antennas  four,  fliort ; 
the  anterior  pair  of  legs  large,  with  broad  feet,  and  (lightly- 
hooked  claws ;  the  reft  fliort  and  (lender.'  Length  five 

lines. 
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lines.  Colour  pale,  clouded  with  rufous.  This  alfo  is  a 
rare  fpecies.  It  is  iliown,  magnified,  at  fig.  1 6.  Linn'.Tranf. 
vol.  ix. 

22.  Onifcus  caeruleatus:  of  a  lengthened  form,  like  the 
preceding;  legs  ten  only;  body  fubcylindric,  of  a  re¬ 
splendent  blue,  and  deftitute  of  joints.  The  head  is  conic 
and  pointed  ;  the  thorax,  which  appears  to  confift  of  two 
ventricofe  joints,  is  of  a  pale  colour,  like  that  of  the  head  ; 
antennae  four,  fetaceous,  the  interior  pair  longeft,  with 
three  vifible  joints  each  ;  eyes  two;  large,  black,  and  reti¬ 
culated  ;  legs  ten,  two  pairs  of  which  are  affixed  to  the 
thorax,  and  the  others  to  the  abdomen  ;  the  tail  is  flat, 
with  five  ftrongly-defined  articulations,  and  furniflied 
with  five  caudal  fins,  the  middle  one  largeft  and  conic, 
the  lateral  ones  ovate,  and  furniflied  with  long  briftles  ; 
this  part  is  nearly  the  colour  of  the  head  and  thorax,  pale- 
brown.  The  under-part  of  the  body  is  equally  convex, 
and  of  the  fame  colour  as  above,  appearing  under  the  mi- 
crofcope  to  be  deftitute  of  any  diviiion  ;  this  cruftaceous 
covering  is  fubpellucid,  and,  in  fome  lights,  is  a  little 
Shaded  by  the  inteftines.  It  fwims  with  the  head  fore- 
moft,  although  its  tail  appears  to  be  the  chief  inftrument 
of  progreflive  motion ;  for  this  purpofe  the  tail,  like  that 
of  a  fifh,  is  always  extended,  and  the  effedt  is  produced 
by  a  vibratory  adtion.  Length  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
Rare.  It  is  fliown,  magnified,  at  fig.  17.  Two  of  thefe 
infedts  were  difcovered  adhering  to  the  body  of  a  father- 
lafiier,  Cottus  fcorpius. 

A  fpecies  in  every  refpedt  like  this,  except  in  colour, 
has  once  occurred  ;  but  whether  diftindt,  or  only  a  fexual 
difference,  is  not  to  be  determined.  In  this  the  body  was 
w’hite;  the  head,  thorax,  and  tail,  maculated  with  yellow. 

Dr.  Shaw  is  of  opinion  that  this  infedt  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  conftitute  a  diftindt  genus.  At  all  events,  it 
appears  fufticiently  remote  from  that  of  Onifcus,  (parti¬ 
cularly  in  having  only  ten  legs;)  and  feems  more  nearly 
allied  to  fome  of  the  fmaller  divifions  of  the  genus  Cancer, 
though  not  properly  belonging  to  any  of  them.  Linn. 
Tranf.  vol.  xi. 

23.  Onifcus  bidentatus  :  abdomen  naked  ;  tail  very  ob- 
tufe,  the  laft  fcale  two-toothed.  In  this  the  body  is. 
marked  on  the  upper  fide  with  fix  tranfverfe  rows  of 
ochreous  fpots ;  the  fcales,  or  joints,  are  even,  the  laft 
with  two  teeth,  which  readily  diftinguiflies  this  fpecies 
from  any  other.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Adams,  at  Milford- 
haven  ;  and  defcribed  by  him,  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Linn. 
Tranf.  It  is  only  about  half  an  inch  long ;  and  is  fliown, 
magnified,  at  fig.  18. 

24.  Onifcus  Ipinofus  :  body  oblong,  fpinous,  and  pel¬ 
lucid.  It  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

25.  Onifcus  acuminatus  :  oblong,  grey;  antenna;  and 
legs  paler;  tail  pointed.  It  inhabits  the  Ocean. 

26.  Onifcus  emarginatus:  oblong;  colour  grey-brown  ; 
tail  emarginate.  It  inhabits  the  Ocean. 

27.  Onifcus  albicornis  :  oblong,  brown  ;  tail  pale,  dot¬ 
ted  with  black.  It  inhabits  the  Spanifh  feas. 

28.  Onifcus  ceti :  ovate,  with  diftindt  fegments ;  third 
and  fourth  pair  of  legs  linearand  unarmed.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  leas ;  and  infefts  the  fins  and  mouth  of  the  whale ; 
hence  its  fpecific  name.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  ex¬ 
treme  length  ;  and  is  fliown,  magnified,  at  fig.  19.  and  the 
female,  lying  on  her  back,  at  fig.  20.  The  animals,  from 
which  thefe  drawings  were  taken,  were  found  in  the  gums, 
near  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  of  the  Monodon,  or  narwal. 

29.  Onifcus  oceanicus  :  ovate  ;  tail  ending  in  two  bifid 
ftyles.  Inhabits  the  feas  round  Great  Britain,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  correctly  delineated  at  fig.  21. 

30.  Onifcus  ferratus :  ovate,  brown ;  tail  with  five 
plates ;  the  outer  ones  ferrate  without.  It  inhabits  the 
Spanifli  coaft  ;  and  is  fmall. 

31.  Onifcus  afiimilis  :  ovate;  tail  obtufe,  unarmed; 
body  cinereous.  Inhabits  Eurqpe. 

32.  Onifcus  corallinus  :  lanceolate;  above  brown ;  tail 
oblong-triangular,  and  crenate. 
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33.  Onifcus  aculeatus  :  thorax  naked  ;  the  back  befet 
with  three  rows  of  fpines.  It  is  found  in  the  White  Sea. 

34.  Onifcus  fcorpioides  :  thorax  oval-globular;  tail 
long,  jointed,  ending  in  a  fpine  and  bifid  briftles.  This 
alfo  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  White  Sea. 

35.  Onifcus  cufpidatus :  thorax  articulate,  tubercu- 
late  ;  the  fix  dorfal  fegments  cufpidate.  Inhabits  the 
White  Sea. 

36.  Onifcus  hedticus  :  cinereous,  linear;  tail  linear, 
bicufpidate,  with  two  linear  ftyles.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Atlantic. 

37.  Onifcus  tinea :  ovate;  green,  fpotted  with  black; 
the  tail  is  rounded.  Inhabits  Denmark. 

38.  Onifcus  tridentatus  :  flattifti;  the  tail  is  compofed 
of  two  plates,  and  three-toothed.  Inhabits  Denmark. 

39.  Onifcus  fufcus  :  colour,  brown  .;  the  ftiell  is  cari¬ 
nate,  with  a  white  lpot  on  the  thorax.  This  is  alfo  found 
in  Denmark. 

40.  Onifcus  cicada:  a  little  compreffed,  fublinear,  with 
four  fpurious  bands;  the  upper  antennas  Ihorter;  tail 
fmooth  on  the  back.  Inhabits  the  Greenland  feas. 

41.  Onifcus  medufarum  :  compreffed;  front  obtufe; 
antennae  very  fliort  and  pendent.  It  is  found  under  the 
folds  of  the  Medufa  capillata. 

42.  Onifcus  arenarius  :  flightly  deprefled  before,  cari¬ 
nate  and  fubferrate  behind.  It  has  four  fore-legs,  cheli- 
form  and  fmooth  ;  the  antennae  are  nearly  equal. 

43.  Onifcus  ftrcemianus  :  compreffed  ;  four  fore-legs, 
cheliform  and  flightly  toothed  ;  the  upper  antennae  very 
fliort.  It  inhabits  the  Ihores  of  Greenland;  the  body  is 
of  a  violet  colour. 

44.  Onifcus  Abyffinus  :  fub-cylindrical  ;  it  has  four 
fore-legs  cheliform,  and  one-toothed ;  the  antennae  are 
fubequal,  fetiferous,  and  ferrate  at  the  bale  on  the  inner 
margin.  It  inhabits  Greenland  ;  the  body  is  marked  with 
white  and  faffron  bands ;  it  darts  with  great  velocity  in 
the  water. 

II.  Feelers  unequal,  the  hind  ones  longer;  antenme 
filiform. 

45.  Onifcus  maculatus  :  tail  obtufe  and  unarmed  ;  body 
lead-colour,  with  dotted  white  lines.  It  is  found  in 
Italy,  and  is  twice  the  fize  of  the  armadillo,  to  be  defcribed 
presently  ;  the  body  is  marked  with  feven  longitudinal 
white  dotted  lines. 

46.  Onifcus  puftulatus  :  black  ;  with  four  red  dots  on 
die  firft  fegment,  and  two  wliitifti  ones  on  the  reft.  It 
inhabits  fouthern  Europe. 

47.  Onifcus  afellus,  the  wood-loufe  :  tail  obtufe,  with 
a  Ample  ftyle  on  each  fide.  A  well-knowm  infedt,  and 
very  common  in  gardens,  fields,  &c.  being  obferved  in 
great  quantities  under  the  bark  of  decayed  trees,  beneath 
ltones  in  damp  fituations,  &c.  Its  general  length  is  about 
half  an  inch,  or  rather  more,  and  its  colour  livid  brown  ; 
the  larger  fpecimens  often  exhibiting  a  double  feries  of 
pale  fpots  down  the  back.  Like  the  reft  of  the  genus,  it 
preys  on  the  minuter  infedts. 

Barbut  mentions  two  varieties,  which  are  met  with  in 
the  fields,  and  which  have  ten  fegments,  exclulive  of  the 
head  and  tail.  The  firft  is  very  fmooth,  almoft  like  the 
Onifcus  armadillo,  of  a  browner  colour,  fpotted  with  grey, 
but  without  any  yellow  fpots ;  the  other  is  of  a  rough 
black,  the  upper  part  fliagreened  all  over.  Thefe  two 
are  only  varieties  of  the  domeftic  one,  and  differ  but  by 
their  colour  and  fize.  When  young,  they  are  often  of  a 
pale-red.  This  is  fliown  at  fig.  22. 

48.  Onifcus  fylveftris :  two  Ipines  on  each  fide  the  tail, 
the  lateral  ones  longeft.  Inhabits  France;  and  is  lefs 
than  the  preceding. 

49.  Onifcus  armadillo,  the  medical  wood-loufe  :  tail 
obtufe,  entire.  An  infedt  of  a  fomewbat  larger  fize  than 
the  preceding,  of  a  much  darker  colour,  and  more  po- 
lilhed  Surface.  It  is  equally  common  with  the  preceding, 
and  is  found  in  iimilar  fituations.  The  body  is  compofed 
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of  ten  black  fegments  edged  with  white,  befides  the  head 
and  tail.  Of  the  ten  fegments,  the  firft  feven  are  broad, 
and  the  Lift  three  fliort.  Thefe  lafl;  fliort  fegments,  with 
that  of  the  tail,  form  the  extremity  of  the  animal's  body, 
which  is  round,  without  any  appendix,  and  conftitutes 
the  fpecinc  character  of  this  inledh  This  animal,  when 
touched,  royvitfelf  up  into  a  ball,  bringing  its  head  and 
tail  together,  like  the  animal  called  armadillo,  and  neither 
its  antennas  nor  feet  are  feen.  It  might  then  be  taken  for 
a  round  lliining  pearL;  and  Swammerdam  relates  a  ludi¬ 
crous  miftake  of  a  fervant-niaid,  who,  finding  in  the  gar¬ 
den  a  great  many  in  this  globular  date,  imagined  fhe  had 
discovered  fome  handfome  materials  for  a  necklace,  and 
betook  herfelf  to  ftringing  them  with  great  care  5  but,  on 
fuddenly  perceiving  them  unfold,  was  ieized  with  a  panic, 
and  ran  lhrieking  into  the  houfe. 

Though  conlider.ed  but  of  flight  importance  in  the  pre- 
fent  practice  of  phyfic,  thefe  animals  once  maintained  a 
very  refpedtable  ftation  in  the  materia  medica,  under  the 
title  of  millepedes ;  being  regarded  as  aperient,  refolvent, 
&c.  &c.  They  were  ordered  in  cafes  of  jaundice,  afthma, 
and  many  other  diforders,  and  were  either  taken  living, 
being  fwallowed,  like  pills,  in  their  contradted  ftate,  or 
varioufly  enveloped  in  fyrups  and  marmalades;  but  were 
more  generally  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  thus  mixed  with 
other  ingredients.  This  is  fhown  at  fig.  23.  and  rolled-up 
at  fig.  24. 

ONISI'ON,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Confar. 

O'NIUM.  See  On. 

O'NIUM,  a  place  in  the  Peloponnefus,  near  Corinth. 

ONIX'TY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki :  fourteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Wilkomiers. 

ON'KELOS,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
firll  century,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Chaldee  Targum, 
or  tranflation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called  after  his 
name..  The  Jewifh  writers  agree  that  he  was,  during  a 
part  of  his  life,  contemporary  with.  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
author  of  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets ;  but  they  make 
him  confiderably  the  youngeft  of  the  two  :  for  they  tell 
us,  that  Jonathan  was  one  of  the  principal  fcholars  of 
Plillel,  who  died  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth  ; 
while  Oukelos  furvived  Gamaliel  the  elder,  St.  Paul’s 
mafter,  who  was  the  grandfon  of  Hillel,  and  who  lived 
till  within  eighteen  years  of  the  deftrucHon  of  Jerufalem  ; 
and  the  Talmuaifts  relate,  that  he  abided  at  the  funeral 
of  this  Gamaliel,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  expenfe 
which  attended  the  celebration  of  his  obfequies.  The 
learned  Prideaux,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  Onkelos 
mull  have  been  of  older  handing  than  Jonathan  ;  alleging, 
as  one  of  his  principal  reafons,  the  purity  of  ftyle  in  which 
our  author's  Targum  is  written.  This  will  appear,  from 
comparing  it  with  thofe  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra  which  are  in  Chaldee,  and  are  allowed  to  be  the  trued 
ftandard  of  that  language.  The  more  nearly,  therefore, 
the  ftyle  of  any  writing  approaches  to  that  ftandard,  the 
more  ancient  we  may  conclude  it  to  be;  and  the  farther 
it  differs  from  it,  the  later  is  the  date  to  which  the  flux 
of  all  languages  will  warrant  us  in  afligningit.  The  doc¬ 
tor  adds,  that  he  could  fee  no  other  reafon  why  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  when  lie  undertook  to  write  his  Targum, 
fliould  pafs  over  the  Law,  and  begin  with  the  Prophets, 
than  that  Onkelos  had  already  performed  this  talk  before 
him.  With  regard  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and 
other  Targums  of  a  later  darte,  they  are  properly  called 
Chaldee  paraphrafes,  on  account  of  the  additions  and 
globes  to  the  text  which  they  contain  ;  but  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  is,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  a  .Chaldee  verfion  of  the 
books  of  Mofes,  in  which  the  Hebrew  text  is  tranflated 
word  for  word,  and,  for  the  moftpart,  faithfully  and  accu¬ 
rately.  On  this  account,  it  has  been  always  held  by  the 
Jews  in  higher  eftimation  than  the  other  Targums,  and 
read1  by  them  in  their  public  afiemblies.  This  we  learn 
f  rom  rabbi  Elias  Levita’s  preface  to  his  Chaldee  Lexicon, 
who  informs  us,  that  the  Jews,  “holding  themfelves 


obliged,  every  week,  in  their  fynagogues,  to  read  twice 
(i.e.  the  Hebrew  text  firft,  and  afterwards  the  Chaldee 
interpretation)  that  Parttjha,  orfection  of  the  Law,  which 
was  the  leflon  for  the  week,  made  ufe  of  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  that  this  praftice  conti¬ 
nued  to  his  time,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Wolfius  obferves,  that  the  name  of  Onkelos  is  certainly 
not  of  Hebrew  origin  ;  and  feems  to  countenance  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  thofe  Jewifh  writers  who  reprefent  him  to  have 
been  a  profelyte  to  their  religion  from  the  Gentiles.  On 
the  contrary,  Prideaux  maintains,  that,  uulefs  he  had 
been  a  native  Jew,  and  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the  Jew¬ 
ifh  religion  and  learning,  as  well  as  thoroughly  fkilled  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  he  could  fcarrely 
have  been  equal  to  the  performance  which  he  executed. 
The  reprefentation  of  him  as  a  profelyte,  he  confiders  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  miftake  of  confounding  him 
with  Aquila  of  Pontus,  who  was  indeed  a  Jewifh  profe¬ 
lyte,  and  wrote  a  Greek  Targum,  which  has  been  clearly 
fhown  by  the  learned  Montfaucon,  in  his  Praeliminaria  in 
Hexapla  Origenis,  to  bear  no  affinity  to  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  The  firft  Latin  verfion  of  this  work  was  made 
,by  Alphonfus  de  Zamora;  and  publiflied  in  the  complu- 
tenfian  edition  of  the  Polyglot,  in  1517;  whence  it  was 
adopted  into  the  Antwerp,  in  1572  ;  that  of  Le  Jay  at 
Paris,  in  1645;  and  into  our  countryman  Walton’s,  in 
1657.  See  Wolfii  Bill.  Hebra.  vol.ii.  Pride  mix's  Connect. 
vol.  iii.  and  the  article  Targum. 

ON'NA,  a  town  of  Thibet :  fifteen  mile's  north-north- 
weft  of  Moron  Co  rig  he. 

ON'NEY,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
which  runs  into  the  Temd  two  miles  north-weft  of  Lud¬ 
low. 

O'NLY,  adj.  [from  one,  oncly,  or  one  like ;  asnllc,  Sax.] 
Single;  one  and  no  more  : 

Of  ail  whom  fortune  to  my  fword  did  bring, 

This  oidy  man  was  worth  the  conquering.  Dryden. 

This  and  no  other. — The  only  child  offhadeful  Savernake. 
Drayton. — The  logic  now  in  -ufe  has  long  pofiefled  the 
chair,  as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  fchools  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences.  Locke. — 
This  above  all  other:  as,  He  is  the  only  man'  for  mufic. 
• — His  only  heart-fore,  and  his  only  foe.  Spenjer. 

Whofe  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needs 
Of- wretched  louls.  Spenjer. 

Alone. — The  only  found  of  leaves  and  fuming  rills.  Milton. 
With  the  only  twinkle  of  her  eye 

She  could  or  fave  or  fpill.  Spenjer. 

O'NLY,  adv.  [fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  an  abbreviation 
of  alonely,  which  lee,  vol.  i.]  Simply  ;  lingly;  merely; 
barely. — I  propole  my  thoughts-  only  as  conjedhires. 
Burnet. — The  prafiice  of  virtue  is  attended  not  only 
with  prefen t  quiet  and  fatisfadfion,  but  with  comfortable 
hope  of  a  future  recompence.  Nelfon. 

All  who  deferve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own  ; 

And  to  be  lov’d  himlelf,  needs  only  to  be  known.  Dryden. 
So  and  no  otherwife. — Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  Gen.  vi.  5. 

O'NLY-BEGOT'TEN,  adj.  Diftinguilhed  in  a  peculiar 
and  myfterious  manner  from  all  other  created  beings. — 
The  Word  was  made  belli,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we 
beheld  his-glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only -begotten  of  the 
Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  John  i.  14. — Mr.  Wm. 
Ludlam’s  viith  Eflay  relates  to  the  title  only-begotten, 
given  in  Scripture  to  Chrift.  Had  we  never  feen  it,  we 
fliould  have  fuftained  nolofs,  flnee  the  term  only-begotten, 
which  only  occurs  in  St.  John’s  Gofpel,  receives  nofatis- 
fadfory  illuftration.  Monthly  Ilev.  for  June  1809.  - 

ONO'BA,  or  Onuba,  now  Mogitcr,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Bcetica,  towards  the  fouth-welt,  at  the  bottom  of  , a 
fmall  bay.  Pliny  places  it  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luxia 
and  the  Unrium,  and  gives  it  the  furname  of  JE/tuarium , 

indicating 
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Indicating  its  being  fituated  on  the  fea-coaflr,  and  thus 
diftinguifhing  it  from  another  Onoba,  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  belonging  to  the  Turduli. 

ONOBRO'MA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Carthamus. 

ONOBRY'CHIS.  See  Astragalus,  Campanula, 
Hedysarum,  and  Thesium. 

ONOCEN'TAUR,  /.'  A  fabulous  animal,  fuppofed  to  be 
a  compound  of  a  man  and  an  afs.  y£lian  (vii.  9.)  fpeaks 
of  onoc'entaurs.  It  was  half-man  and  half- afs,  as  the  cen¬ 
taur  was  half  man  and  half-horfe.' 

ONOCPIO'RUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  five  principal  rivers  of  Theffaly,  according  to  He¬ 
rodotus  and  Pliny. 

ONOCLE'A,  J.  [fo  called  by  Linnasus,  from  otot,  a  fort 
of  veflel,  and  to  fliut  up.  He  appears  to  have 

taken"  the  idea  from  Mitchell,  who  gave  the  name  of  An- 
giopteris  to  this  fern  ;  compofed  of  xyyetov,  a  veflel,  and 
wIejjk,  a  fern.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia, 
order  filices,  natural  order  of  filices  or  ferns.  Generic 
effentia!  charafter — Capfules  under  the  recurved  and  con¬ 
tracted  pinnules  of  the  frond,  refentbling  p'ericarps.  There 
are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Onoclea  fenfibilis :  fronds  pinnate,  fubracemofe  at 
the  tip.  Fronds  thin,  pale  green,  even;  thedivifions  op- 
polite,  wide,  finuate  ;  fo  very  tender,  that,  on  being 
touched,  or  ever  fo  little  compreffed,  they  wither  and  pe- 
rifii.  Native  of  Virginia.  Cultivated  in  1758  by  Mr. 
Miller.  It  muft  have  been  many  years  before  in  the 
Oxford  garden,  fince,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Hifloria 
Oxonienlis  (1699),  it  is  faid,  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  remark  the  fructification,  though  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  feveral  years  fince  from  Virginia,  and  had  culti¬ 
vated  it. 

2.  Onoclea  polypodioides  :  fronds  bipinnate,  fructifica¬ 
tions  three-valved.  Root  creeping,  filiform,  Aiming,  ru¬ 
fous;  frond  compound.  Fructification  as  in  Polypo¬ 
dium;  calyx  three- valved,  or  membranaceous,  three-part¬ 
ed,  cloven  from  the  centre  towards  the  bafe.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  fiffures  of  the  rocks  near  the 
top  of  the  Table  Mountain  ;  where  it  was  found  by 
Koenig. 

ONOL'OGY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  o>os,  an  afs,  and  \oyoq,  a 
word.]  A  foolith  way  of  talking.  Cole. 

ONOLZ'BACH.  'See  Ansfach,  vol.  i. 
ONOMAC'RITUS,  a  foothfayer  of  Athens.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  believed,  that  the  Greek  poem  on,  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  attributed  to  Orpheus,  was  written  by  Ono- 
macritus.  The  elegant  poems  of  Mufieus  are  aifo,  by 
fome,  luppofed  to  be  the  production  of  his  pen.  He 
flourilhed  about  516  years  before  the  Chriltian  era  ;  and 
was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  Ions 
of  Pififtratus.  Herodotus. 

ONOM'ANCY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  ovop.a.,  name,  and 
fj.ufleici,  divination.]  Divination  by  a  name. — Deltinies 
were  fuperftitioufly,  by  onomancp,  deciphered  out  of 
names,  as  though  the  names  and  natures  of  men  were 
fuitable,  and  fatal  neceflities  concurred  herein  with  vo¬ 
luntary  motion.  Camden. — See  the  article  Name,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  514. 

ONOMAN'TICAL,  adj.  Predicting  by  names. — Theo- 
datus,  when  curious  to  know  the  fticcefs  of  his  wars 
againft  the  Romans,  an  onomantical  or  name-wifard  Jew 
willed  him  to  fhut  up  a  number  of  twine,  and  give  fome 
of  them  Roman  names,  others  Gothilh  names,  with  feve¬ 
ral  marks,  and  there  to  leave  them.  Camden. 

ONOMATECH'N Y,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  otopa,  a  name, 
and  Tsj/pu,  art.]  Thefuppoled  art  of  prognoftication  front 
the  letters  of  a  name.  Bailey. 

ONOMATOPCE'I  A,  [from  the  G  r.  oveux,  name,  and 
'zvoiew,  I  feign.]  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  Ipeech,  whereby 
names  and  words  are  formed  to  the  refemblance  of  the 
found  made  by  the  thing  fignified.  Thus,  tric-trac,  the 
French  word  tor  back-gammon,  is  evidently  formed  front 
the  noife  made  by  moving  the  men  at  this  game  ;  and 
from  the  fame  lource  arife  the  luz  of  bees,  the  gruntins- 
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of  hogs,  the  cackling  of  hens,  the  fnoring  of  people  afleep, 
the  clajhing.  of  arms,  &c. 

The  fureft  etymologies  are  thofe  deduced  from  the 
onomatopoeia.  Indeed,  it  is  natural  that  a  confiderable 
part  of  every  language,  in  its  infancy,  fltould  be  formed 
by  onomatopoeia ;  i.  e.  the  imitation  of  things  by  the  w'ords 
exprefiing  them :  but,  as  the  machinery  of  language  be¬ 
comes  more  complicated,  its  rules  and  ufages  entirely  ar¬ 
bitrary,  and  its  abft'raCfiohs  infinitely  multiplied,  the  new 
terms  which  are  from  time  to  time  introduced  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  more  frequent  reference  td  the  existing  no¬ 
menclature,  with  which  all  are  conversant  in  nearly  an 
equal  degree,  than  to-  any  fuppofed  agreement  between 
the  found  and  the  fenfe,  which,  though  founded  in  na¬ 
ture,  muft  be  always  loofe  and  uncertain,  and  fubjeCt  to 
inceffant  variations,  from  the  different  manner  in  vVhich 
the  fenfes  of  different  perfons  are  likely  to  be  affeCted  by 
external  objeCts.  Some  dalles  of  words,  however,  which 
are  formed  on  the  principle  of  imitation,  can  fcarcely  fail 
to  ftand  their  ground,  in  fpite  of  every  change  ;  as,  when 
they  are  borrowed  from  the  firftand  fimpleft  exclamations 
of  children,  from  the  more  peculiar  cries  of  animals,  and 
from  the  ftriking  phenomena  of  nature,  which  affeCt  the 
hearing.  Thus,  the  names  deferipti  ve  of  the  parental  re¬ 
lation,  are  almoft  univerfally  the  fame  ;  the  cock,  the 
owl,  and  the  cuckoo,  in  molt  of  the  European  tongues, 
have  appellations  which  echo  to  their  fereams;  while 
the  torrent  thunders  down  from  the  mountains  in  founds 
correlponding  to  its  Jlunning  murmurs.  Affociations  like 
thefe  appear  to  be  almoft  unavoidable  :  but  many  others, 
of'a  more  accidental  nature,  and  wdiich  are  connected  by 
a  (lighter  tie,  are  ealily  difplaced  by  the  various  caufes 
that  influence  the  formation  of  languages.  Thus,  in 
French,  the  imitative  power  of  the  verb  ecrafcr  (to  exprefs 
the  crajh  that  accompanies  a  break  or  fraCture)  is  nearly 
loll  in  its  fynonym  coffer  ;  the  grating  of  the  Latin  J'erra 
is  not  dilcernible  in  the  French  Jcie,  or  the  Englilh  Jaw  ; 
and  the  guggling  or  gurgling  of  liquor  poured  out  of  a 
bottle,  in  French  glouglou,  has  no  antitype  in  our  gene¬ 
rally-received  modern  word,  to  decant.  Again,  it  may 
be  obferved  that,  as  the  imitation  performed  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  w'ord  is  momentary,  different  parts  of  a  fuc- 
ceflive  operation  will  be  imitated  by  different  w’ords. 
Cracker  expreffes  the  fame  idea  as  to  (pit ;  but  the  former 
relates  to  the  collecting  of  the  faliva,  and  the  latter  to  its 
extrufion  :  toujj'er  is  fynonimous  with  to  cough,  but  thefe 
two  words  are  derived  from  two  different  modes  of  the 
fame  aCtion  :  while  it  is  clear  that  all  the  four  words  fall 
ftriCUy  within  the  defeription  of  onomatopaia. 

In  the  year  1808,  M.  Nodier  publiflied,  at  Paris,  an 
“  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  French  Words  formed  by 
Onomatopoeia .”  We  were  rather  furprifed  at  finding  them 
fo  numerous  ;  fince,  after  all  juftifiable  deductions  on  the 
fcore  of  fanciful  analogies  and  overftrained  ingenuity, 
the  fobereft  reader  will  hardly  deny,  that  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  w'ords  noticed  by  this  author  belong  to  his 
fubjeCt.  The  whole  number  is  confiderably  above  four 
hundred  ;  and  it  has  feldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  examine 
an  etymological  fyftem  founded  on  a  furerbafis,  or  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  more  reafonable  manner.  Without  'endea¬ 
vouring,  like  the  ingenious.  Mr.  Whiter,  to  involve  me- 
taphyfical  abftraCtionsin  elementary  lounds,  and  to  endow 
the  unconfcious  vowels  and  confonants  with  moral  pro¬ 
perties,  he  traces  all  imitation  to  the  relation  fubfilting 
between  certain  founds  and  our  fenlations :  thofe  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  are  appropriate  to  the  hearing,  to  which  all 
fpeech  is  addreffed,  and  by  which  all  the  Ipoken  figns  of 
objefls  are  tranfmitted.  Sounds  cannot  of  themfelves 
exprefs  the  fenlations  of  fight,  of  tafte,  of  the  touch,  of  the 
fmell  :  but  thefe  fenlations  may  be  compared  to  a  certain 
point  with  thofe  of  hearing,  and  manifefted  by  their  af- 
liftance  ;  and,  by  metaphors  the  mod  natural  and  eafy, 
(for  they  abound  in  the  primitive  languages  and  in  the 
prattling  of  children,)  terms  peculiar  to  one  fenfe  are 
made  fubfervient  to  an  exprefiion  of  the  effeCts  created 
'6K  by 
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by  others.  This  is  Angularly  exemplified  in  Locke’s 
blind  mail,  who  likened  fcarlet  to  the  found  of  a  trumpet ; 
and  in  Maflieu,  the  celebrated  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of 
Sicard,  who  could  fprm  no  notion  of  that  animating  found, 
but  fuch  as  was  analogous  to  a  fcarlet  colour. 

ONONDA'GO,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  runs 
from  Lake  Oneida  to  Lake  Ontario,  which  it  enters  at 
Ofwego. 

ONONDA'GO,  a  county  of  North  America,  in  the 
date  of  New  York,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  On¬ 
tario  and  Canada,  on  the  ead  by  the  county  of  Che¬ 
nango,  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Tioga,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  county  of  Cayuga  ;  ftxty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  broad. 

ONONDA'GO,  or  Onondago  Castle,  a  pod-town, 
and  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  Six  Nations,  fituated 
in  a  pleafant  and  fertile  part  of  the  country,  on  the  fouth 
end  of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name.  The  tribe,  or  nation, 
alfo  took  their  name  from  this  town,  or  perhaps  they 
gave  their  name  to  it.  The  territories  of  the  Onondagoes 
confided  of  five  fmall  towns  or  villages  ;  and,  thirty  years 
ago,  they  could  furnifh  260  warriors. 

This  nation,  now  confiding  of  450  perfons,  has  been 
abridged  of  its  lands,  and  receives  annually  from  the  date 
of  New  York  2000  dollars,  and  from  the  United  States 
about  450  dollars.  Onondago  is  155  miles  north-north- 
wed  of  New  York.  Lat.  42.58.  N.  Ion.  75. 40.  W. 

ONONDA'GO,  or  Salt  Lake,  a  lake  of  New  York, 
about  fix  miles  long  and  one  broad  ;  from  falt-fprings  on 
the  banks  an  irnmenfe  quantity  of  fait  is  made. 

ONONGUOUA'GO,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the 
date  of  New  York,  on  the  Sufquehanna :  thirteen  miles 
ead  of  Chenango. 

ONO'NIS,  f.  [an  ancient  Greek  name,  occurring  both 
in  the  works  of  Theophradus  and  Diofcorides  ;  derived 
from  0 no:,  an  afs,  and  oinyju,  to  delight ;  which  implies  that 
it  was  grateful  food  to  thofe  animals.]  Rest-harrow, 
or  Cammock  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia, 
order  decandria,  natural  order  of  papilionaceae  or  legu- 
minofas.  Generic  charafters — Calyx  :  perianthium  five- 
parted,  almod  the  length  of  the  corolla;  fegments  linear, 
acuminate,  flightly  arched  upwards  ;  the  lowed  under 
the  keel.  Corolla :  papilionaceous.  Banner  cordate, 
ftriated,  deprelfed  at  the  fides  more  than  the  other  petals. 
Wings  ovate,  fhorterby  half  than  the  banner.  Keel  acu¬ 
minate,  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  wings.  Stamina  : 
filaments  ten,  connate  in  an  entire  cylinder.  Antherae 
fimple.  Pidillum  :  germ  oblong,  villofe ;  dyle  fimple, 
riling;  digma  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  legume  rhomb- 
fhaped,  turgid,  fubvillofe,  one-celled,  two-valved,  fedile. 
Seeds  few,  kidney -form.  —  Ejfential  CharaSler.  Calyx 
five-parted,  with  linear  fegments  ;  banner  driated  ;  le¬ 
gume  turgid,  feffile;  filaments  connate  without  a  filfure. 
There  are  thirty-eight  fpecies,  in  five  divifions. 

I.  With  fubfeflile  flowers. 

1.  Ononis  antiquorum,  or  red-harrow  of  the  ancients : 
flowers  folitary,  larger  than  the  leaflet;  lower  leaves  ter¬ 
mite  ;  branches  almod  even,  fpiny.  Root  perennial.  Stems 
draight,  hard,  fmooth,  and  almod  woody.  Flowers  pur¬ 
ple.  The  leaves  are  fmaller  and  lefs  villofe  than  thofe  of 
the  next  fpecies,  of  which  perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  a 
variety.  According  to  Linnaeus,  it  is  fhorter,  Aider, 
more  thorny,  almod  fmooth;  with  folitary  peduncles, 
twice  as  long  as  the  bradte.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  Dauphine,  the  county  of  Nice,  See.  in  meadows 
and  padures. 

2.  Ononis  fpinofa,  thorny  red-harrow,  or  cammock  : 
flowers  axillary,  in  pairs ;  leaves  ternafe,  upper  ones  loli- 
tary ;  branches  thorny,  villofe.  In  our  common  thorny 
red-harrow,  at  the  bale  of  the  branches  are  drong  thorns, 
and  the  branches  themfelves  terminate  in  foft  thorns. 
Stem  (lightly  hairy ;  leaves  alnxod  fmooth.  The  whole 
plant  is  more  rigid  and  woody  than  our  thornlefs  (hairy) 
red-harrow  ;  for  which,  in  its  young  date,  before  the 
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thorns  are  formed,  it  has  frequently  been  midaken.  The 
corolla  is  red. 

It  has  a  drong  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  far  in  the 
ground,  and  is  with  great  difficulty  eradicated  :  hence  its 
names  of  refia  bovis,  and  arrete  boeuf.  Stems  a  foot  and 
half  high,  (lender,  purple,  hairy,  fending  out  many  late¬ 
ral  branches  armed  with  (harp  prickles.  The  flowers 
come  out  (ingly  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of 
a  bright  purple  colour,  marked  with  lines;  and  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  fmall  pods,  containing  one  or  two  kidney-fliaped 
feeds,  four  or  fix  according  to  Gaertper,  fhagreened  with 
very  minute  dots. 

Monf.  Viliarsdoes  not  didinguifli  our  arvenfis  from  this. 
He  fays  that  it  has  no  fpines  whild  it  is  young,  but  ac¬ 
quires  them  with  age,  and  that  they  become  dronger  as 
the  plant  grows  older,  efpecially  in  poor  land.  It  is  a 
little  villofe  and  vifeid  when  young,  or  in  drong  land  ; 
but  lofes  part  of  its  down,  and  all  its  clamminefs,  in  low- 
poor  wet  grounds  :  it  then  approaches  to  the  fird  fort. 

Native  of  Europe,  chiedy  in  barren  padures,  both  in  a 
fandy  and  drong  foil ;  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the 
fummer  from  June.  It  is  named  in  Engiifh  thorny  reft - 
harrow,  cammock,  petty-whin,  ground-furze;  in  Yorkfhire 
rujl-burn,  perhaps  corruptly  from  red-bourn.  Gerarde 
fays,  the  root  is  long  and  runneth  far  abroad,  very  tough, 
and  hard  to  be  torn  in  pieces  with  the  plough,  infomuch 
that  the  oxen  can  hardly  pafs  forward,  whereupon  it  was 
called  ref -plough  or  ref -harrow.  This  quality  of  the 
plant  makes  it  very  fit  to  be  fown  on  fea  and  fen  banks. 
A  decoftion  of  thefe  roots  has  been  recommended  in 
cafes  of  done  and  jaundice.  Kine  and  goats  eat  it ;  (heep 
are  fond  of  it ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it.  Dr.  Stokes 
fays,  that  a  horfe  refufed  the  whole  branch,  but  ate  of 
the  younger  (hoots,  whan  picked  old 

B.  O.  floribus  albis,  or  white-flowered  thorny  red-har¬ 
row.  This  variety  differs  no  otherwife  from  the  common 
fort  than  in  having  white  flowers. 

3.  Ononis  arvenfis,  or  hairy  reft-harrow  :  flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  in  pairs ;  leaves  ternate,  upperones  folitary ;  branches 
unarmed,  fubvillofe.  Our  hairy  or  thornlefs  red-harrow 
has  the  dem,  branches,  and  leaves,  foft,  and  whitidi  with 
down.  Flowers  numerous,  modly  folitary,  alternate  on 
the  young  dioots  ;  corolla  rofe-coloured,  but  little  longer 
than  the  calyx,  the  fegments  of  which  are  more  tapering 
than  in  O.lpinofa.  This  is  a  fmaller  plant  than  that;  but 
the  hairineis  of  the  leaves,  and  the  want  of  thorns,  bed 
didinguifli  this  from  O.  fpinofa,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
fcarcely  it  at  all  hairy  on  the  upper. furface,  though  in 
both  they  are  edged  with  hair-like  glands,  terminating  in 
a  fmall  globule. 

Linnaeus  and  others  fuppofe  this  to  be  a  mere  variety 
of  the  thorny  red-harrow,  or  the  fame  plant  in  the 
younger  period  of  its  life  :  but  Miller  affirms  that  he 
has  cultivated  both  by  feeds,  and  has  always  found  the 
plants  retain  their  difference;  that  the  (talks  of  this  are 
hairy  and  more  diffufed  than  thofe  of  the  fpinofa;  the 
leaves  broader  and  fitting  clofer  on  the  branches ;  the 
dalks  not  fo  upright,  and  without  fpines.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  relates,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1779  he  examined 
many  hundred  plants  in  the  corn-fields  about  Berknam- 
Itead  in  Hertfordlhire,  without  meeting  with  a  (ingle  one 
thorny;  whereas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bungay,  he 
never  met  with  one  without  fpines  in  any  part  of  the  year. 
Dr.  Withering  alfo  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Pende- 
ford,  near  Wolverhampton,  fent  him  fpecimens  which 
never  became  thorny,  and  that  the  thorny  fort  is  never 
found  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  he  found  it  in 
great  plenty  on  St.  Vincent’s  rocks,  without  the  lead  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thorns  on  any  of  the  plants,  though  he  exa¬ 
mined  a  great  number.  Thefe  accounts  ((ays  Mr.  Pro- 
feffor  Martyn)  agree  entirely  with  my  experience.  In  the 
part  of  the  country  where  I  live,  in  the  counties  of  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Huntingdon,  the  Ononis  has  never  occurred  to 
me  without  thorns.  It  is  found  in  padures  and  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  corn-fields,  chiefly  in  light  lands.  The  arvenfis 
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of  many  places  on  the  continent  is  the  fifth  fpecies,  which 
is  not  found  wild  in  England.  It  varies  with  white  flow¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  fort. 

/S.  O.  repens.  This  variety  has  been  found  on  our  fea- 
coafts  in  Cornwall,  near  Deal  in  Kent,  and  Yarmouth 
in  Norfolk;  alfo  by  Charlton-church,  Woolwich,  and 
Gravefend;  atSandfcale,  and  in  Walney,  in  Low  Furnefs, 
See.  This  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  O.  repens  of 
Linnaeus  ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Afzeliusj  that  fpecies 
lias  not  been  found  in  England.  Mr.  Hudfon  cultivated 
both  our  plants  four  years,  and  could  not  difeover  any 
fpecific  difference.  Both,  according  to  him,  are  villofe 
and  fomewhat  clammy,  with  the  flowers  folitary,  or  two 
together,  fometimes  three.  Mr.  Woodward  fays  it  is  not 
fo  downy  as  the  arvenfis  ;  that  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
fewer,  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  fhorter  and  blunter,  the 
leaves  longer,  broader  at  the  extremity,  and  more  taper¬ 
ing  at  the  bafe,  (oblong  wedge-fhaped.)  Removed  into 
a  garden,  it  grows  upright,  and  is  more  downy. 

4.  Ononis  repens,  or  creeping  reft-harrow  :  Items  dif¬ 
fused  ;  branches  ereft  ;  upper  leaves  folitary  ;  branches 
unarmed,  fubvillofe.  This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding  ;  but  differs  in  having  the  Items  procumbent, 
diffufed  every  way,  and  in  being  fmaller.  Flowers  foli¬ 
tary  from  the  axils.  Native  of  the  Levant,  but  not  of 
England,  as  Linnaeus  fuppofed  it  to  be.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  really  different  from  the  preceding.  The  fpecies 
feem  to  have  been  too  much  multiplied. 

5.  Ononis  hircina,  or  flunking  reft-harrow:  flowers 
fubfpiked,  in  pairs  ;  lower  leaves  ternate,  upper  folitary, 
fomewhat  villofe ;  branches  hairy-villofe.  Retzius  thus 
deferibes  his  arveij/s,  which  is  this  fpecies  :  Stems  almoft 
upright,  villofe,  green,  vifeid,  twice  as  thick  as  thofe  of 
the  thorny  reft-harrow,  without  any  thorns.  Leaves  Am¬ 
ple  and  ternate,  ovate,  ferrate  all  round,  naked  under¬ 
neath,  above  villofe,  with  hairs  having  a  globular  gland 
at  top.  Flowers  almoft  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  thorny 
reft-harrow,  in  a  terminating  raceme,  commonly  two  to¬ 
gether;  both  peduncles  from  the  fame  point.  Thewliole 
plant  is  larger  than  that  of  fpinofa,  more  fucculent,  paler, 
and  has  a  goatifh  fmell.  It  neither  has  thorns  nor  creeps. 
Cluftus  fays,  that  this  goatifh  fmell  refembles  that  of 
Fraxinella.  In  Ray’s  Synopfis  it  is  faid  of  our  common 
fhornlefs  reft-harrow,  hircum  olet  liac  plant  a.  Native  of 
Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Hungary.  Introduced  in 
1774  by  Jofeph  Nicholas  de  Jacquin,  M.D.  It  flow-ers 
from  May  to  Auguft. 

This  fpecies  feems  to  be  ftrongerthan  our  common  reft- 
harrow  ;  and,  together  with  the  natrix  and  vifeofa,  is  re¬ 
commended  by  lome  foreign  phyficians  as  a  powerful  diu¬ 
retic,  and  ferviceable  for  cleanfing  the  urinary  paffages, 
and  in  an  incipient  dropfy.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the 
raoft  efficacious  part  of  the  plant. 

6.  Ononis  ferrata,  or  ferrate-leaved  reft-harrow  :  flow¬ 
ers  fubfeflile,  folitary  ;  lower  leaves  ternate,  ferrate- 
toothed,  wedge-form  ;  with  three  teeth,  ufually  at  the  tip. 

7.  Ononis  minutiflima,  or  fmall-flowered  reft-harrow  : 
flowers  fubfeflile;  lateral  ;  leaves  ternate,  fmooth  ;  fti- 
pules  enfiform  ;  calyxes  fcariofe,  longer  than  the  corolla. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  about  nine  inches  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  one  or  two  fide-branches  towards  the  bottom. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  fmall, yellow,  feffile,  with  a  fliarp 
briftly  brafte.  Pods  very  fhort,  turgid;  containing  two 
or  three  kidney-fliaped  feeds.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Cultivated  in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller:  it  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

8.  Ononis  mitiffima,  cr  clufter-flowered  annual  reft- 
harrow  :  flowers  feflile,  in  fpikes ;  braftes  ftipular,  ovate, 
ventricofe,  fcariofe,  imbricated.  Stem  upright,  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  fending  out  fmall  fide-branches.  Flowers 
fmall,  and  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  According  to  Lin¬ 
naeus,  the  ftem-ieaves  are  ternate  ;  the  floral-leaves  Am¬ 
ple.  Dillenius  fays  that  this  is  a  mean  between  the  up¬ 
right  and  procumbent  fpecies,  the  principal  ftem  being 
upright,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  the  other  Items 
,and  branches  procumbent ;  they  are  round  and  hairy  j 
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the  flioots  terminate  in  fpikes  of  flowers  from  half  air  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length;  corolla  fmall,  pale-purple.  It  has 
no  (pines,  it  is  not  clammy,  and  it  has  not  aqy  ill  fmell. 
Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

9.  Ononis  alopecuroides,  or  foxtail  reft-harrow:  fpikes 
leafy;  leaves  Ample,  blunt  ;  ftipules  dilated.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  riling  with  upright  branching-ftalks  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  Angle,  feflile  ;  the  larger  leaves  oval,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  ;  flow¬ 
ers  in  leafy  lpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  ilalks  fet  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  having  hairy  calyxes  they  are  pretty  large,  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  Native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Cultivated  in  1696  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart. 

10.  Ononis  variegata,  or  variegated  reft-harrow.  This 
has  the  appearance  of  an  Euphraiia.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  on  the  fea-coaft,  as  in  Italy;  and  in 
Sicily  very  abundant.  Annual. 

II.  Flowers  peduncled,  peduncle  awnlefs. 

11.  Ononis  alba,  or  white  reft-harrow:  peduncles  awn¬ 
lefs,  very  fhort ;  leaves  Ample  ;  ftipules  dilated,  ferrate  at 
top.  Stem  a  foot  high.  Leaves  alternate,  half  an  inch 
long.  Flowers  from  the  upper  axils,  at  firft  clofe  together 
in  a  fliort  fpike,  afterwards  remote  on  fhort  peduncles, 
folitary  ;  corolla  the  length  of  the  calyx,  pale-red.  It  is 
a  mean  between  O.  alopecuroides  and  pubefeens.  From 
the  former  it  differs  in  its  ferrate  ftipules,  the  floral-leaves 
of  the  fame  ftrufture,  with  the  ftem-leaves  only  fmaller, 
not  linear, and  narrower  towards  the  bafe  ;  from  the  latter, 
in  having  all  the  leaves  Ample,  and  the  ftipules  ferrate. 
Native  of  Barbary,  on  the  fea-fhore,  flowering  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  light 
down,  except  the  leaves ;  and  it  is  a  little  vifeid. 

iz.  Ononis  pubefeens,  or  downy  reft-harrow  :  pedun¬ 
cles  awnlefs,  very  fliort;  upper  leaves  Ample;  ftipules 
ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Sterna  foot  high, branched, 
diffufed,  round.  The  whole  plant  pubefeent-vifeid.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Gouan  had  the  feeds  from 
Majorca  or  Minorca.  Annual  ;  flowering  in  Auguft. 

13.  Ononis  cernua,  or  hanging-podde'd  reft-harrow: 
racemes  ltridt ;  leaves  wedge- form  ;  legumes  drooping, 
linear,  recurved.  This  is  a  fhrub  having  the  appearance 
of  Genifta  canarienfis.  Branches  round,  purple,  with 
whitifh  hairs  fcattered  over  them.  Leaves  ternate,  pe- 
tided,  fmall,  purplifh  underneath.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow. 

Linnaeus  Aril  named  it  Cytifus  aethiopicus,  under  which 
name  Mr.  Miller  deferibes  it  thus  :  Stalk  foft,  fhrubby, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  putting  out  many  (lender  branches’ 
on  every  fide.  Leaves  fmall,  vvedge-fliaped,  indented  at 
the  top,  dark-green,  fmooth.  Flowers  frequently  Angle 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  5  large,  and  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low.  He  fays  that  it  grows  naturally  about  Algiers, 
Whence  Dr.  Shaw  brought  the  feeds,  which  fucceeded  in 
the  Chelfea  garden.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Introduced  in  1774  by  Mr.  Francis  Malibu.  It  flowers 
from  July  to  September. 

14.  Ononis  geminata,  or  two-flowered  reft-harrow : 
leaves  ternate,  obovate  ;  peduncles  lateral,  two-flowered. 
This  alfo  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  ;  and  was  introduced  by 
Mafl'on  in  1787. 

15.  Ononis  umbellata,  or  umbelled  reft-harrow:  pe¬ 
duncles  awnlefs,  umbeiled  ;  leaves  ternate,  emarginate  ; 
ftems,  proftrate.  Stems  a  foot  high,  branched,  rod-like, 
numerous,  proftrate,  filiform.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

16.  Ononis  argentea,  or  filvery  reft-harrow :  twining; 
peduncles  awnlefs,  umbelled;  leaves  ternate;  leaflets 
feffile,  iil very- tomentofe.  This  refembles  a  Glycine,  but 
has  not  the  character.  It  was  found  at  the  Cape  by  Thun- 
berg. 

1 7.  Ononis  involucrata,  or  involucred  reft-harrow: 
hirfute,  proftrate ;  peduncles  awnlefs,  involucred;  invo¬ 
lucre,  four-leaved  ;  leaves  ternate,  wedge -form.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  it  agrees  with  O.  umbellata.  This  alfo  was  found 
at  the  Cape  by  Thun  berg. 

18.  Ononis  Aliformis,  or  thready-ftalkcd  reft-harrow  ; 

3  peduncles 
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peduncles  awnlefs,  fubtriflorous-;  leaves  ternate,  fubfef- 
file ;  leaflets  ovate,  mucronate.  This  has  the  feature  of 
Lotus  corniculata.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape. 

19.  Ononis  Capenfis,  or  Cape  relt- harrow  :  racemes  on 
long  peduncles ;  leaves  ternate,  fuborbiculate;  Petioles 
longer  than  the  leaflets,  which  are  mucronate,  the  middle 
one  on  a  longer  petiole,  and  more  retufe.  Racemes  axil¬ 
lary,  folitary,  Ample,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  compofed 
of  about  fix  alternate  flowers.  This  is  an  annual  plant; 
and  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

so.  Ononis  proftrata,  or  proftrate  reft- harrow  :  pedun¬ 
cles  awnlefs,  one-flowered,  very  long;  leaves  ternate, 
acute  ;  ftipules  awl-lhaped  ;  Hems  proftrate.  Stems  nu¬ 
merous,  a  fpan  long,  filiform,  weak,  herbaceous.  That 
it  belongs  to  this  genus,  appears  from  the  coalefcent  fta- 
mens.  Linnaeus  had  firft  ranged  it  with  Lotus.  Native 
of  the  Cape. 

21.  Ononis  reclinata,  or  fpreading  reft- harrow  :  pedun¬ 
cles  awnlefs,  one-flowered  ;  leaves  ternate,  roundifh,  cre¬ 
mate;  legumes  drooping.  This  is  an  annual  plant ;  pubef- 
cent-vifcid,  final),  diffuled,  fpreading.  Native  of  Spain 
and  Italy. 

22.  Ononis  cenifia,  or  narrow-leaved  trailing  reft-har- 
rovy :  peduncles  awnlefs,  one-flowered;  leaves  tern- 
wedged;  ftipules  ferrate ;  Items  proftrate.  Stems  a  fin- 
,ger’s  length,  fomewhat  branched,  even.  It  is  fmall, 
though  woody ;  entirely  fmooth,  except  the  calyx.  Flow¬ 
ers  large,  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  growing  one  by  one 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  on  a  peduncle  about 
an  inch  in  length.  Native  of  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cenis,  &c.  and  of  Dauphine.  Villars  is  of  opinion  that 
Limhaeus  intended  this  plant  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  re¬ 
clinata  as  a  native  of  Dauphine;  and  Allione  fuppofes 
the  reclinata  of  Linnasus  to  belong  to  this  fpecies.  Fie 
fays  that  it  varies  with  fmooth  and  hairy  leaves  ;  with 
the  flowers  clofe  on  fliort  peduncles,  and  remote  on  long 
peduncles.  The  whole  plant  is  fometimes  covered  with 
flowers,  and  fometimes  they  are  only  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Mr.  Miller  deferibes  it  under  the  name  of 
O.criftata.  He  therefore  cultivated  it  before  1759.  -Ac- 
cording  to  the  Kevv  Catalogue,  it  was  introduced  in  1778 
-by  Monf.  Thouin. 

III.  With  awned  peduncles. 

23.  Ononis  vaginalis,  or  fheathed  reft-harrow  :  pedun¬ 
cles  one-flowered,  awned;  leaves  felflle,  ternate ;  and  fti¬ 
pules  fheathing,  toothed.  Vifcid- villofe,  with  a  woody 
Item.  Corolla  yellow,  with  a  purple-ftriated  ftandard. 
At  one  time  of  the  year,  it  puts  on  an  appearance  fo  diffe¬ 
rent,  as  to  be  eafily  taken  for  a  diffcin <Ft  fpecies  ;  with  the 
branchlets  cluftered,  half  an  inch  long,  leaflefs,  and  the 
ftipules  fmaller,  clofely  imbricate.  ~ 

24.  Ononis  cherieri,  or  dwarf  reft-harrow:  peduncles 
one-flowered,  awned ;  leaves  ternate ;  ftipules  ferrate. 
Allied  to  O.  minutiflima;  but  the  leaves  vifcid-villofe 
underneath,  and  not  fmooth.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europ'e.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

25.  Ononis  vifeofa,  '  ,ammy  reft-harrow  :  peduncles 
one-flowered,  awned  ;  leaves  Ample,  the  lowed  ternate. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  ftrong  herbaceous  hairy 
ftalk,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fending  out  branches  the 
whole  length.  The  whole  plant  is  belet  with  glutinous 
hairs.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  Spain.  Cul¬ 
tivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768.  He  fays  that  the  feeds 
were  lent  him  from  Portugal,  where  it  grows  naturally. 

/3.  Larger,  and  the  calyxes  longer  than  the  corolla. 

26.  Ononis  ornithopodioides,  or  bird’s-foot  reft-har¬ 
row  :  peduncles  two-flowered,  awned ;  legumes  linear, 
-drooping.  Stem  ereft,  annual;  nine  inches  .high,  with 
one  or  two  branches  towards  the  bottom.  Leaves  fmall, 
.on  fliort  footffialks,  each  fuftaining  two  fmall  yellow  flowr 
ers.  Pods  jointed,  compreffed,  like  thole  of  bird’s-foot, 
having  four  or  five  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July;  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn.  Native  of  Sicily,  at  Capo 
jPaffttro.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 
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27;  Ononis  pinguis,  or  greafy  reft-harrow :  peduncles 
one-flowered,  awned  ;  leaves  ternate,  lanceolate;  ftipules 
quite  entire.  This  refembles  O.  natrix  very  much,  but 
the  Item  is  more  fucculent  and  more  angular;  the  leaves 
•  larger,  lanceolate-oblong  ;  the  awns  of  the  peduncles  the 
length  of  the  flower,  fnorter  than  in  the  preceding  fpecies. 
According  to  Monf.  Gerard,  it  is  a  variety  of  O.  natrix. 
Native  of  the  fouth.of  Europe. 

28.  Ononis  natrix,  or  yellow-flowered  fhrubby  reft- 
harrow:  peduncles  one-flowered,  awned  ;  leaves  ternate, 
vifcid  ;  ftipules  quite  entire  ;,ftem  fhrubby.  This  is  a 
very  ftrong  fmelling  plant,  with  the  odour  of  Theriaca, 
and  not  very  clammy.  Root  large  and  wrinkled.  Stems 
more  or  lefs  upright,  commonly  a  foot  high.  Flowers 
large,  yellow,  folitary,  on  a  peduncle  elbowed  at  two 
thirds  of  its  length,  whence  fprings  a  thread  like  an  awn  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  flower  is  rayed  with  red  lines.  The 
whole  plant  is  vifcid,  and  has  a  refinous  fmell.  Monf. 
Villars  infills,  that  0.  vifcid  a-,  of  Linnseus  is  no  more  than 
a  variety  of  this,  only  more  upright,  more  vifcid  and  fuc¬ 
culent,  with  longer- leaves,  and  growing  in  woods.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Car- 
niola,  and  Swifierland.  Ray  obferved  it  firft  in  Sicily,  at 
Capo  Paftaro,  then  by  the  river  Arve  near  Geneva,  and 
about  Montpellier,  abundantly ;  he  remarks  that  the  Si¬ 
cilian  plant  is  larger  and  higher  than  the  others. 

IV.  Shrubby. 

29.  Ononis  tridentftta,  or  tbree-tooth-leaved  reft-har¬ 
row  :  fhrubby;  leaves  ternate,  flefhy,  fublinear,  three-tooth¬ 
ed;  peduncles  two-flowered.  Stem  erect,  fhrubby,  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  flender  branches,  very  full 
of  joints.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  loofe 
panicles  ;  they  are  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  appear  in 
June  ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  Native  of  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  Cultivated  before  1759  by  Mr*  Miller. 

30.  Ononis  crifpa,  or  curled-leaved  reft-harrow :  fhrubby; 
leaves  ternate,  waved,  roundifh,  toothed,  vifeid-pubefeent ; 
peduncles  one-flowered,  awnlefs.  Stem  eredt,  panicled, 
pubpfeent-vifeid.  Flowers  lateral,  axillary,  folitary,  on  a 
very  fliort  peduncle  ;  corolla  yellow,  the  fize  of  the  leaves ; 
with  the  ftandard  ftreaked  of  a  blood-red  colour  on  the 
outfide,  as  in  O.  natrix,  which  it  refembles  very  much  ; 
but  differs  in  being  curled,  more  vifcid,  and  having  awn¬ 
lefs  peduncles,  which,  when  the  flowering  is  paft,  are.  very 
much  recurved,  infomuch  that  the  fruit  approximates  to 
the  Item.  Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1752  by  Mr. 
Miller,  but  omitted  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  editions  of 
the  Dictionary. 

31.  Ononis  Hifpanica,  or  Spanifh  reft-harrow  :  fhrubby; 
peduncle's  aw  ned,  one  or  two  flowered ;  all  the  leaves  ter¬ 
nate,  channelled,  recurved  ;  ferrate  all  along  the  edge. 
Flowers  like  thofe  of  O.  natrix,  yellow  ftreaked  with  red. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  a  variety  of  O.  crifpa.  Native  of  Spain. 

32.  Ononis  fruticofa,  or  fhrubby  reft-harrow:  fhrubby ; 
leaves  fertile,  ternate,  lanceolate,  ferrate  ;  ftipules  fheath¬ 
ing;  peduncles  fubtriflorous.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
low  flirub,  riling  with  flender  ftalks,  about  two  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  upon  long  peduncles, 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  fuftain  three  large  purple  flowers. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  on  hills  and  mountains. 
Cultivated  in  174-8  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June;  and  varies  with  white  flowers. 

33.  Ononis  rotundifolia,  or  round-leaved  reft-harrow: 
fhrubby;  leaves  ternate,  ovate,  toothed  ;  calyxes  three- 
leaved-brafted  ;  peduncles  fubtriflorous.  Stem  round, 
flriated,  fomewhat  villofe  ;  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
in  height.  Stipules  green,  fheathing,  obfoletely-ferrate, 
with  longitudinal  prominent  nerves.  The  fl'ou'ers  form 
handfome  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
frequently  three  together,  each  on  its  proper  pedicel,  of  a 
purple  colour.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  a 
higher  ftalk,  with  wider  leaflets.  The  ftipules  alfo  in  this 
are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  leaves,_and  always  leafy  ; 

'  whereas 
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whereas  in  the  preceding  they  are  fhri veiled,  and  on  the 
flowering-ftem  leaflefs,  Mr.  Miller  defcribes  the  corolla 
as  pale-yellow,  which  is  certainly  a  miftake,  it  being  pur¬ 
ple;  in  other  refpebts  his  defcription  accords  well  enough 
with  the  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Swifferland ;  and  was  cul¬ 
tivated  here  in  1570  by  Mr.  Hugh  Morgan,  as  appears 
from  Lobel.  It  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

34..  Ononis  microphylla,  or  fmall-leaved  reft-harrow  : 
fhrubby,  thorny;  leaves  minute,  ternate,  quite  entire; 
legumes  recurved.  This  flirub  is  very  much  branched, 
fomewhat  fpreading,  and  armed  with  flout  thorns.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by 
Thun  berg. 

35.  Ononis  Mauritanica,  or  Barbary  reft-harrow : 
fhrubby  ;  leaves  quinate,  obovate,  mucronate,  filky  un¬ 
derneath  ;  ftipules  filiform  ;  peduncles  racemed.  Leaf¬ 
lets  in  fives,  befides  the  minute  ftipules.  Native  of  the 
Cape.  In  the  Species  Plantarum,  Linnaeus  defcribes  this 
under  the.  name  of  Lotus,  as  a  fmall  flirub,  with  filiform 
ftiffiih  branches, 

V.  Dubious. 

36.  Ononis  fubocculta:  flowers  feflile  5  all  the  leaves 
ternate  ;  leaflets  orbiculate  ;  ftipules  lanceolate,  ferrate  ; 
calyxes  of  the  fame  length  with  the  corolla.  This  re- 
fembles  O.  minutiflima,  and  has  been  taken  by  mod  au¬ 
thors  for  the  fame  plant.  Allione  and  Villars,  however, 
regard  it  as  diftinft.  The  Items  are  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
have  the  fame  habit;  but  in  this  the  whole  plant,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  fruit,  is  villofe  and  a  little  clammy  ;  the  leaf¬ 
lets  are  round,  with  the  teeth  ftraight  and  (hallow;  the 
ftipules  are  ruffet,  lefs  hard  and  toothed,  not  blackifh, 
awned,  and  entire ;  the  calycine  leaflets  are  lefs  hard, 
(horter,  and  do  not  terminate  in  an  awn  ;  the  flower  is 
fmaller,  and  yet  is  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx,  as 
well  as  the  fruit.  It  is  Angular,  that  in  autumn  the  pe¬ 
tals  become  fo  fmall  as  to  be  concealed  under  the  germ, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen ;  the  fruit, 
however,  is  not  on  this  account  abortive.  All  parts  of 
the  flower  are  ftraight,  diftinft,  not  touching  each  other, 
but  pale  and  flat,  and  feeming  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a  regular  flower  of  four  unequal  petals.  This  plant  is 
more  frequently  found  thus  than  with  the  flowers  deve¬ 
loped,  coloured,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  calyx.  Hence 
the  name  of  fubocculta.  Native  of  Dauphine,  the  county 
of  Nice,  &c.  Allione  affirms  it  to  be  perennial,  but  Vil¬ 
lars  rather  takes  it  to  be  biennial. 

37.  Ononis  ftriata:  ftems  proftrate ;  leaves  ternate, 
fmooth,  ftriated  5  ftipules  ovate,  acute,  ferrate;  pedun¬ 
cles  one-flowered  ;  calyxes  and  legumes  hirfute.  This 
approaches  to  the  preceding,  and  the  minutiflima  in  fize, 
but  is  a  little  different  in  habit.  A  hard  knobbed  peren¬ 
nial  root,  full  of  tubercles,  furnifhes  feveral  creeping 
ftems,  commonly  Ample,  from  four  to  fix  inches  in  length. 
They  have  few  leaves  on  their  lower  part,  and  at  top  have 
a  parcel  of  yellow  flowers  in  a  raceme.  The  whole  plant 
has  the  habit  rather  of  Medicago  falcata  than  an  Ononis. 
Native  of  Dauphine,  but  rare. 

38.  Ononis  decumbens :  leaves  ternate,  linear-lanceo¬ 
late  ;  ftem  decumbent ;  flowers  in  axillary  fpikes ;  le¬ 
gumes  fmooth.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  from  whofe 
roots  come  out  feveral  pretty  ftrong  branches,  which 
fpread  and  incline  towards  the  ground.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth  turgid  pods 
about  half  an  inch  long,  each  containing  two  or  three 
kidney-fhaped  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July;  and  the  feeds 
fometimes  ripen  here  in  the  autumn.  It  was  difcovered 
by  Dr.  Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  whence 
he  fent  the  feeds  to  England.  This  fpecies  is  omitted  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  Miller‘s  Dictionary. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  wild  forts  of 
Ononis  are  very  troublefome  weeds  in  pafture  and  corn 
fields  ;  the  roots  fpreading  and  multiplying  greatly  in 
the  ground,  and  being  fo  tough  and  ftrong,  that  the 
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plough-fhare  will  fcarcely  cut  through  them.  They  are 
only  cultivated  in  hptanic  gardens. 

The  fhrubby  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  upon 
a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April.  The  plants  will  come  up 
in  May,  when  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds;  and, 
if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  carefully 
drawn  up  in  moift  weather,  and  tranfplanted  at  four  or 
five  inches  diftance  ;  in  the  autumn  they  (hould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  again  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Thofe  plants  which  were  left  growing  in  the  bed  where 
they  were  fown,  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way.  Thefe 
will  not  thrive  in  pots.  They  flower  the  fecond  year, 
when  they  make  a  fine  appearance  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  their  flowers.  The  twenty-ninth  fort  is  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  unlefs  it  be 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  in  very  fevere  froft  co¬ 
vered  to  proteCt  it.  The  feeds  of  this  muft  be  fown  on  a 
warm  flieltered  border,  being  impatient  of  cold.  The 
thirty-fecond  will  thrive  very  w’ell  in  a  fliady  border,  and 
produce  feeds  in  plenty.  According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
fituation  it  affeCts  is  dry  and  fandy;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
nice  as  to  foil  or  place,  and  is  fo  hardy  as  to  bear  the  fe- 
verity  even  of  a  hard  winter.  In  the  collections  about 
London  it  is  frequently  found  in  pots,  and  kept  with 
greenhoufe-plants.  The  beft  mode  of  railing  it  is  from 
feed. 

The  thirty-third  fort  flowers  in  our  open  borders,  and 
ripens  its  feed,  by  which  it  is  in  general  propagated.  It 
may  alfo  be  increafed  by  flips,  is  very  hardy,  and  eafy  of 
culture.  Its  beauty  has  gained  it  a  general  admiflion  into 
our  nurferies.  See  Anthyllis,  Glycine,  Lotus,  and 
Psoralea. 

ONOO-AFOU'.  See  Proby’s  Island. 

ONOPOR'DUM,  f.  [a  name  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Pliny,  derived  from  ovo?,  an  afs,  and  rrrs^u,  to  explode 
backwards.  Mr.  Profeflor  Martyn,  by  way  of  iiluftrating 
this  derivation,  fays  that  it  means  crepitus  afini.  But 
from  what  caufe  this  whimfical  appellation  is  beltowed  on 
the  prefent  genus,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  See  Lyco- 
perdon.]  Cotton-Thistle  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  sequalis,  natural  order 
of  compolitae  capitatse,  (cinarocephalae,  Jujf.)  Generic 
characters — Calyx:  common  roundilh,  ventricofe,  im¬ 
bricate  ;  (bales  numerous,  fpiny,  prominent  every  way. 
Corolla:  compound  tubular,  uniform;  corollets  herma¬ 
phrodite,  equal :  proper  one-petalled,  funnel-form  ;  tube 
very  (lender;  border  upright,  ventricofe,  five-cleft ;  feg- 
ments  equal,  one  more  deeply  feparated.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ;  antherae  cylindric,  tu¬ 
bular,  the  length  ot  the  corolla,  five-toothed.  Piftillum  : 
germen  ovate  ;  ltyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  ftamens ; 
ltigma  crowned.  Pericarpium  :  none;  calyx  (lightly  con¬ 
verging.  Seeds:  folitary;  down  capillary,  feffde.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  :  chaffy  ;  chaffs  coadunate  into  the  cells,  trun¬ 
cate,  mucronate,  (horter  than  the  feeds. — Ejjeutial  Cha¬ 
rade)-.  Calyx-fcales  mucronate;  receptacle  honey-combed. 
There  are  eleven  fpecies. 

1.  Onopordum  acanthium,  woolly  onopordum,  or  cot- 
ton-thiftle  :  calyxes  lquarrofe  ;  (bales  fpreading  ;  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  iinuated.  Thefe  are  in  general  tall  large 
herbaceous  plants,  with  great  leaves,  like  thofe  of  Acan¬ 
thus,  prickly,  and  frequently  tomentofe. 

The  cotton-thiftle,  the  firft  year,  puts  out  many  large 
downy  leaves,  Iinuated  on  their  edges,  and  very  prickly; 
they  Spread  on  the  ground,  and  continue  the  following 
winter.  In  the  fpring  the  (talk  arifes  in  the  middle  of  the 
leaves,  upon  dunghills  or  good  ground,  growing  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  and  dividing  at  top  into  many  branches, 
wdiich  have  leafy  borders  running  along  them,  indented, 
and  each  indenture  terminated  by  a  (pine.  The  (talks 
are  terminated  by  fcaly  heads  of  purple  flowers,  appear¬ 
ing  in  June.  To  thefe  fucceed  oblong  angular  leeds 
crowned  with  a  hairy  down.  The  whole  plant  is  gene¬ 
rally  covered  with  a  clofe  down,  giving  it  a  whitilh-green 
6  L  colour. 
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colour.  Root-leaves  fmall,  waved  and  pinnatifid.  Stem- 
leaves  oval-lanceolate,  decurrent,  th^  lower  ones  very- 
large,  with  deep  triangular  teeth  ;  thefe  again  toothed, 
each  tooth  terminated  with  a  (harp  wliitilh  fpir.e,  being 
the  elongated  nerves  increafed  in  thicknefs*,  and  rendered 
rigid,  juft  before  they  approach  the  margin.  Upper  leaves 
lanceolate,  with  a  few  diftant  teeth  terminated  by  fpines. 
The  decurrent  membranes  are  alfo  irregularly-toothed, 
each  tooth  furnifhed  with  fimilar  fpines,  which  proceed 
from  the  Hem,  and  extend  the  membranes.  Flowers  Am¬ 
ple,  upright,  terminating;  they  are  purple,  very  hand- 
fome  and  fhowy  ;  with  a  calyx  of  numerous  expanding 
awl-fhaped  fcales,  terminating  in  (harp  fpines.  Seeds  obo- 
vate,  a  little  flattened,  faintly  angular,  wrinkled,  blackifli ; 
crowned  with  a  down,  which  is  (lightly  hifpid  when  mag¬ 
nified.  Receptacle  reticulated  with  fquare  membranous 
cells,  like  a  honeycomb.  It  is  diftinguiflied  from  the 
thirties  by  the  lalt  circumftance ;  and,  when  the  flowering 
is  over,  the  innermoft  fcales  of  the  calyx  clofe  ftrongly  to¬ 
gether.  In  the  thirties,  as  foon  as  the  feed  is  ripe,  the 
firfthot  day  opens  the  heads, expands  the  pappus,  and  the 
lead  wind  carries  away  the  feeds  ;  but  in  this  plant  they 
remain  (hut  up,  and  ftrongly  defended;  nor  can  they 
commit  themfelves  to  the  earth,  or  be  eaten  by  birds,  till 
long  expofure  to  the  weather  has  decayed  the  calyx  ;  on 
this  account,  they  afford  fuftenance  to  birds  late  in  the 
year.  It  is  not  very  fubjeft  to  the  depredations  ofinfefts ; 
and  it  is  defended  by  its  ftrong  fpines  from  the  attacks  of 
moll  quadrupeds ;  the  afs  alone  will  fometimes  browze 
on  it. 

The  receptacle  of  the  flowers,  and  the  tender  (talks 
peeled  and  boiled,  may  be  eaten  in  the  fame  manner  as 
artichokes  and  cardoons.  The  ancients  thought  this 
plant  a  fpecific  in  cancerous  cafes ;  fome  of  the  moderns 
recommend  its  ufe  externally  in  a  cancer  of  the  lips  and 
face.  According  to  Scopoli,  a  decofition  of  the  root  is 
reckoned  a  fpecific  in  a  recent  gonorrhoea.  Native  of 
Europe,  on  dry  banks  and  in  wafte  places  near  habita¬ 
tions,  feldom  in  open  fields.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Its  names  in  Englifli  are  cotton-thiftle,  oat-thiftle ,  wild  white 
thijile,  argentile  or  filver  thiftle  ;  in  Yorkfhire,  pig-leaves. 
The  feeds  are  (aid  to  be  a  favourite  food  with  the  gold¬ 
finch,  Fringilla  carduelis  of  Linnaeus.  See  the  annexed 
Plate,  fig.  i. 

a.  Onopordum  Tauricum,  or  Tartarian  onopordum  : 
calyx-fcales  fpreading  every  way  ;  leaves  decurrent, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  finuated,  toothed,  fpinous.  Na¬ 
tive  of, Tartary.  Similar  in  habit  to  the  laft,  but  perfe&ly 
fmooth  in  all  its  parts,  and  fomewhat  fmaller.  This  new 
fpecies  is  given  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Willdenovv, 
who  drew  his  fpecific  character  of  it  from  a  dried  fpeci- 
inen. 

3.  Onopordum  macrocanthum,  Morocco  or  long-fcaled 
onopordum  :  calyx-fcales  much  fpreading,  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ;  leaves  decurrent,  downy,  finuated,  toothed,  fpi¬ 
nous  ;  radical  ones  pinnate.  Native  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco  ;  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  Archipelago. 
This  alfo  is  taken  from  Willdenow;  who  merely  fays  that 
he  faw  a  living  fpecimen  of  it,  and  that  it  differs  from  O. 
acanthium  in  having  longer  calyx-fcales,  and  its  radical 
leaves  pinnate. 

4.  Onopordum  Illy  ricum,  or  Illyrian  onopordum :  lower 
calyx-fcales  reflexed,  upper  much  fpreading  ;  leaves  de¬ 
current,  downy,  finuated,  deeply-toothed,  and  very  fpi¬ 
nous.  Stem  fix  or  (even  feet  high,  branched  from  its  bafe, 
broadly  winged,  and  extremely  fpinous.  Leaves  long  and 
narrow,  l'carcely  exceeding  the  Item  in  width,  of  a  greenifli- 
white  colour,  deeply  cut  at  their  fides  into  ovate  or  lanceo¬ 
late  fegments,  fo  as  to  be  almolt  pinnatifid.  The  habit  of 
this  fpecies,  whole  purple  flowers  are  faid  by  Jacquin  to 
be  fometimes  double  the  fize  of  what  he  has  figured,  is 
alfo  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  firft  fpecies.  Native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe  ;  Miller  fays,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Levant :  Ray  is  furprifed  that  botanifts  (hould  fetch 
this  plant  from  Illyria,  when  it  is  common  not  only  in 
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Italy  and  Sicily,  but  in  the  fouth  of  France  :  he  found  it 
abundantly  about  Orange.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1640, 
as  appears  from  Parkinfon  ;  and  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

5.  Onopordum  deltoides,  or  Siberian  onopordum  :  ca¬ 
lyxes  fquarrofe,  cobwebbed-tomentofe ;  leaves  petioled, 
ovate,  angular,  tomentofe  underneath.  Native  of  Siberia. 
Introduced  in  1784  by  Mr.  John  Bell.  It  flowers  in 
Auguft,  and  is  perennial. 

6.  Onopordum  Arabicum,  or  Arabian  onopordum: 
calyxes  imbricated.  This  grows  to  the  height  of  nine  or 
ten  feet ;  the  (talks  divide  into  many  branches ;  the  leaves 
are  longer  than  in  any  of  the  other  fpecies  ;  the  heads  of 
the  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  Native  of 
the  fouth  of  Europe:  Miller  fays,  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal;  Linnaeus,  Portugal  and  the  fouth  of  France.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  i6gt  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Oxford,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Plukenet.  Ray  muft  have  had  it  much  ear¬ 
lier  ;  for  in  his  Hiftory,  publilhed  in  1686,  he  fays,  “  Car- 
duum  hunc  Cantabrigias  olim  in  hortulo  noftro  aluimus, 
e  femine  Londino  accepto  ortum.” 

7.  Onopordum  Grsecum,  or  Grecian  onopordum  :  ca¬ 
lyxes  fquarrofe,  cobwebbed-tomentofe  ;  leaves  fpiny,  fu- 
bulate-lanceolate,  finuate,  tomentofe.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  Arabicum  and 
acanthium.  Stem  from  a  palm  or  foot  to  three  feet  in 
height,  and  very  tomentofe.  Root-leaves  lanceolate,  a 
foot  and  a  half  long  or  more,  a  palm  in  width,  clofely 
tomentofe  and  hoary,  ending  in  a  pinnatifid  petiole,  finu- 
ate-pinnatifid  and  prickly.  Stem-leaves  running  down 
the  ftem.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

8.  Onopordum  acaulon,  or  dwarf  onopordum:  ftem- 
lefs.  Root  biennial,  fufiform,  half  a  foot  long,  ftraight, 
black  and  irregular  on  the  outfide.  Stem  Angle,  not  more 
than  two  inches  in  height,  erefl,  terminated  by  a  fertile 
white  flower.  Leaves  of  the  firft  year  radical ;  of  the  fe- 
cond  cauline,  many,  cluftered,  elpecially  at  the  top  of 
the  (talk,  and  fpreading  out  in  a  ring,  fo  that  the  plant, 
when  feen  from  above,  appears  to  be  ftemlels.  The  na¬ 
tive  place  of  this  fpecies  is  not  known.  It  was  cultivated 
in  1739  by  Miller  ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

|3.  Cavanilles  has  a  plant,  which  he  names  O.  uniflo- 
rum,  fingle-flowered  onopordum,  a  native  of  Catalonia, 
that  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  this.  He  deferibes  the 
root  as  brown,  the  fpines  of  the  leaves  as  yellow,  the 
flowers  as  folitary  and  fertile,  the  fcales  of  the  calyx  as 
numerous  and  fmooth,  the  outer  ones  (horter,  all  ending 
in  a  rigid  thprny  point.  He  makes  no  mention  of  any 
fecondary  heads  of  flowers,  nor  are  any  reprefen  ted  in 
the  figure.  He  does  not  mention  the  colour  of  the  florets. 

9.  Onopordum  rotundifolium,  or  round-leaved  ono¬ 
pordum  :  ftem  nearly  wanting  ;  calyx  oblong,  almoft  fef- 
file,  its  fcales  oblong-lanceolate,  downy,  without  fpines; 
leaves  (talked,  roundi(h,heart-(haped,  notched  or  toothed, 
without  fpines,  downy.  Found  in  dry  (tony  places  in 
Swifferland  and  Italy.  Root  thick  and  fucculent;  radi¬ 
cal  leaves  about  three  or  four,  roundidi,  firm,  thick', 
woolly,  and  veined.  Flowers  compofing  a  large,  folitary, 
nearly-feflile,  bell-fliaped,  head. 

10.  Onopordum  Orientale,  or  Oriental  onopordum :  ca¬ 
lyxes  fquarrofe ;  leaves  oblong,  pinnate-finuate,  decur¬ 
rent;  head  large.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  branching 
Italic  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  and  re¬ 
gularly  finuated  on  their  borders,  like  pinnatifid  leaves  ; 
the  heads  of  flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  calyxes  very 
fquarrofe  and  prickly.  It  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo. 

11.  Onopordum  elatum,  or  tall  onopordum:  calyx- 
fcales  widely-fpreading,  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  leaves  de¬ 
current,  finuated,  toothed,  fpinous,  hairy.  Gathered  in 
Crete  by  Tournefort  and  Sibthorp.  Root  biennial.  The 
whole  herb  is  hairy  all  over,  and  of  a  green  colour,  not 
downy  of  woolly.  The  flowers  are  two  or  three  inches 
broad. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Some  of  thefe  plants  were 
formerly  cultivated  for  the  table,  but  it  was  before  the 
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Englifh  gardens  were  well  {applied  with  other  e fettle  nt 
plants  j  at  prefent  they  are  rarely  eaten  here.  They  re¬ 
quire  no  culture  ;  and,  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fall, 
the  plants  will  come  up  fall  enough. 

ONOP'TERIS.  See  Asplenium. 

ONO'RE,  a  feaport-town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Hin- 
dooltan,  in  the  country  of  Canara.  It  was  the  capital  of 
a  kingdom  when  the  Portuguefe  arrived  in  the  Indies, 
who  fir  ft  owned  the  prince  for  their  ally,  and  afterwards 
made  him  their  fubjedh  They  built  a  fortrefs  to  fecure 
their  pepper-trade ;  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
natives,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Portuguefe  has  long:  declined.  In  1783,  the 
Britifh  troops  under  Gen.  Matthews  took  it  by  ftorm  ; 
and  in  1799  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  forty-fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Bednore,  and  eighty  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Goa.  Lat.  14.  1 3.  N.  Ion.  74.  12.  E. 

ONOSAN'DER,  a  Greek  author,  and  Platonic  philo- 
fopher,  concerning  whofe  time  nothing  certain  can  be  af- 
certained,  but  that  he  flourifhed  under  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  He  wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  Politics  of 
Plato,  which  are  no  longer  extant.  He  was  alfo  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  work  of  confiderable  celebrity,  entitled  Ev§«- 
As yoj,  being  a  treatife  on  the  duties  and  virtues 
of  the  general  of  an  army.  From  the  dedication  of  this 
piece  to  a  Q.  Veranius,  it  has  been  thought  probable  that 
his  patron  was  the  perfon  of  that  name  who  is  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  j  which  hypothefis  would  place  our  author’s 
time  either  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  or 
that  of  Nero  ;  but  this  is  merely  conjecture.  This  trea¬ 
tife  was  fir  ft  given  to"  the  public  in  a  Latin,  verfion,  by 
Nicholas  Saguntin,  at  Bafil,  in  1 541,  8vo.  A  new  verfion 
of  it,  in  the  fame  language,  was  afterwards  made  by  Joa¬ 
chim  Camerarius,  and  publifhed  by  his  fons  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  in  1595.  In  the  year  1601,  M.  Rigault  publifhed 
an  edition  of  it  at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  410.  with 
learned  notes ;  and,  fince  that  time,  various  editions  and 
tranflations  of  it  have  appeared. 

ONOS'ERIS,  J.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  formed 
by  Willdenow  of  the  two  laft  fpecies  of  the  Linnssan 
genus  Atractylis.  See  that  article,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

ONOS'MA,  f.  [the  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Diofcorides  and  Galen  ;  derived,  as  it  feems,  from  the 
Gr.  oo-jAij,  a  fweet  fmell  or  favour.  Linnaeus  has  arbitra¬ 
rily  applied  it  to  the  prefent  genus.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
of  afperifolise,  (borragineae,  Jvff.)  Generic  characters — 
Calyx  :  perianthium  five-parted  5  fegments  lanceolate, 
erect,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  bell-fhaped  ; 
tube  very  fliort  5  border  tubular- ventricofe,  a  little  thicker 
than  the  tube ;  mouth  fubquinquefid  ;  throat  naked,  per¬ 
vious.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  awl-fliaped,  very  fliort  | 
antherae  fagittate,  ereCt,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Pif- 
tillum :  germen  four-parted  ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of 
the  corolla  ;  ftigma  blunt.  Pericarpium :  none  5  calyx 
unchanged.  Seeds  :  four,  ovate. — EJfential  Chara&er. 
Corolla  bell-fhaped,  with  the  throat  pervious  j  feeds  four. 
There  are  eleven  fpecies. 

1.  Onofma  fimpliciflima,  or  fimple  onofma  :  leaves  cluf- 
tered,  lanceolate-linear,  hairy.  Flowering-top  nodding, 
yellowifh-white.  Corolla  of  Symphytum,  fcarcely  five- 
cleft  ;  but  it  has  none  of  the  rays  which  that  has,  fo  that 
the  throat  is  naked,  and  conftantly  white.  The  wild 
plant  is  never  more  than  afoot  high,  and  foft  to  the  touch. 
Seeds,  which  Gaertner  calls  nuts,  fmall,  ftony,  ovate,  with 
a  little  beak,  flightly  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the 
other,  with  a  triangular  little  area  at  the  bafe,  not  per¬ 
forated  ;  the  reft  highly  polilhed  and  firming,  whitifti  alh- 
colour,  variegated  with  teftaceous  dots  and  very  flender 
lines,  one-celled,  valvelefs.  Seed  ovate-acuminate,  com- 
p  re  fled  a  little,  brown-bay,  faftened  by  a  capillary  chord 
at  the  apex.  Native  of  Siberia  ;  abundant  on  the  calca¬ 
reous  rocks  by  the  Wolga,  but  not  defeending  to  the 
Ukraine. 

2.  Onofma  Taurica,  or  golden-flowered  onofma;  Items 
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fimple,  riling  from  a  fpreading  bafe;  leaves  linear-lan¬ 
ceolate,  with  white  hairs  on  both  fides  ;  fruit  eredh  Fre¬ 
quent  in  the  open  hills  of  Tauria,  as  well  as  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Cafpian  Caucafus ;  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  Root  perennial.  Stem  upright,  round,  waved, 
hairy.  Leaves  folitary,  alternate,  fringed  with  hairs. 
Flowers  in  large  handfome  terminal  drooping  clutters,  of 
a  rich  yellow  or  golden  colour. 

3.  Onofma  Orientalise  or  Oriental  onofma  :  corolla  cy¬ 
lindrical,  acute;  leaves  linear,  hairy;  fruit  pendulous. 
Native  of  the  Levant;  it  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Stems 
round,  hifpid.  Leaves  alternate,  fellile,  entire,  hifpid, 
with  green  or  whitifh  hairs.  Flowers  on  flalks,  yellow, 
in  a  terminal  double  clutter. 

4.  Onofma  echioides,  or  hairy  onofma;  corolla  cylin¬ 
drical,  obtufe  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  hifpid  ;  fruit  eredh  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  of  Europe;  flowering  from  March  to 
June.  Root  perennial,  long,  fimple,  with  a  red  bark. 
Stem  generally  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  height, 
much  branched  in  the  upper  part,  covered  with  pellucid 
eredt  hairs  or  briftles,  each  of  which  fp rings  from  a  cal¬ 
lous  point.  Leaves  hairy;  the  lower  ones  attenuated  to¬ 
wards  the  bafe;  upper  feflile,  fomewhat  heart- fhap.ed  at 
the  bafe.  Flowers  yellow,  in  clufters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  refembling  the  flowers  of  a  Symphytum.  The 
whole  herb  is  very  hairy. 

(3.  O.  anchufa.  This  variety  was  obferved  by  John 
Bauhin  between  Vienne  and  Lyons,  and  on  the  Euganean 
hills  by  Padua  ;  by  Ray  near  Lyons,  on  the  road  to  Ge¬ 
neva.  The  roots,  of  both,  yielding  a  very  fine  red  dye, 
might  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  Anchufa  tindtoria,  or  al- 
kanet. 

Linnaeus  mentions  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  and  quotes 
it  as  figured  in  Column.  Ecphr.  t.  183.  Dr.  Smith,  how¬ 
ever,  confiders  the  plant  of  Columna  as  a  diftindt  fpecies. 
See  his  Tour  on  the  Continent,  vol.  ii. 

5.  Onofma  tindtoria,  or  deep-coloured  onofma  :  Item 
branched  in  the  upper  part;  leaves  lanceolate-linear,  hif¬ 
pid,  green  on  both  fides  ;  fruit  eredl ;  corolla  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Native  of  pailures  in  Tauria;  flowering  in 
the  fpring.  This  new  fpecies  of  Onofma  is  greatly  akin 
to  the  laft ;  but  differs  in  ilze,  being  of  a  more  humble  and 
fimple  habit.  Root  perennial,  its  bark  ftaining  of  a  blood- 
colour.  Leaves  fomewhat  narrower  than  in  the  laft. 
Flowers  fmaller,  pale,  of  a  lemon-colour  when  old. 

6.  Onofma  fericea,  or  filky-leaved  onofma;  leaves 
ftalked,  oblong-lanceolate,  covered  with  filky  hairs.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Levant.  Stem  quite  fimple,  a  fpan  high,  white 
with  down.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  attenuated  at  the  bafe 
and  tip,  thickly  clothed  on  both  fides  with  hairs.  Corolla 
dilated  at  the  upper  part. 

7.  Onofma  caerulea,  or  blue-flowered  onofma:  leaves 
feflile,  lanceolate,  hairy,  and  foft ;  ftamens  longer  than 
the  corolla.  Native  of  Armenia.  Stem  a  foot  high,  fim¬ 
ple,  white  with  down.  Radical  leaves  ftalked;  thofe  of 
the  item  feflile,  ciliated  at  the  margin.  Corolla  cylindri¬ 
cal,  blue,  dilated  above.  Willdenow  remarks  that  this 
is  nearly  allied  to  Anchufa  lanata;  but  that  its  leaves  are 
not  fo  woolly,  nor  is  it  furnifhed  with  a  nedtary. 

8.  Onofma  tenuiflora,  or  flender  onofma:  leaves  feflile, 
linear,  obtufe,  hairy;  corolla  cylindrical,  a  little  longer 
than  the  linear  calyx-leaves.  Native  of  the  Levant.  Dif- 
tindl  from  every  other  fpecies  in  the  fmall  nefs  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  linear,  obtufe,  hifpid,  and  fcarcely  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  length. 

9.  Onofma  Cafpica,  or  Cafpian  onofma:  ftem branched, 
divaricated  ;  leaves  oblongo-lanceolate,  hifpid  ;  flower- 
ftalks  axillary,  when  bearing  the  fruit  reflexed  ;  corolla 
obtufe.  Found  inafandy  foil  on  the  borders  of  the  Caf¬ 
pian  Sea.  Willdenow  fays  this  is  perfedtly  diftindt  from 
Orientalis,  in  having  a  branched  diffufe  ftem,  its  flowers 
axillary,  and  fmaller. 

10.  Onofma  micrantha,  or  fmall-flowered  onofma  :  ftem 
branched,  divaricated  ;  leaves  ftalked,  oblong,  white  with 
hairs  beneath ;  clufters  naked.  Native  of  fkndy  places  in 
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Siberia.  Willdenow  tells  us  this  may  be  eafily  known 
from  all  the  other  fpecies,  by  its  leaves  having  very  long 
ftalks  ;  its  chillers  being  terminal  and  compound,  with¬ 
out  any  braCtes  ;  and  its  calyx  equal  in  length  to  the  co¬ 
rolla.  This  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Profeflbr  Martyn. 

11.  Onofma  molle  :  downy;  fegments  of  the  corolla 
fomewhat  ovate.  Found  in  the  country  of  Tennelfee 
about  Nalhville.  This  appears  to  have  much  refemblance 
to  the  former,  but  the  whole  herb  is  hoary  with  foft  whi- 
tifli  hairs.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  with  a  central  rib,  and 
two  pair  of  lateral  ones,  fpringing  more  or  lefs  from  its 
bafe.  Corolla  like  the  laft,  but  with  broader  fegments. 
This  fpecies  belongs  to  a  genus  called  by  Michaux  Onnf- 
modium,  from  its  likenefs  to  Onofma.  That  genus  con- 
fift-s  but  of  two  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  firft  is  the  Lithof- 
permum  Virginianum,  and  the  other  is  theprefent  fpe¬ 
cies.  To  avoid  multiplying  genera,  we  have  therefore 
placed  it  here. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  being  natives 
of  rocks,  are  bell  cultivated  on  a  wall  or  rubbifh.  Sow 
the  feeds  fc-on  after  they  are  ripe,  laying  the  llalks  over 
the  place,  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun.  When  the  plants 
are  well  eftablifhed,  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
feeds,  they  will  maintain  themfelves  very  well.  In  the 
common  ground  they  are  fliort-lived,  and  apt  to  rot. 

ONO'VA,  a  town  of  Hungary:  four  miles  north  of 
Pancfova. 

ONRE'AGH,  a  river  of  thecounty  of  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
which  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Fermanagh,  and,  flowing  eaft- 
ward,  joins  its  waters  to  the  Cameron. 

ONRUST',  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  java.  This 
ifland  lies  about  three  leagues  north-weft  of  Batavia.  It 
is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  4800  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  about  fix  or  eight  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  ifland  is  a  fort  with  four 
baftions  and  three  curtains,  warehoufes,  and  other 
buildings;  on  thefe  fortifications  are  fixteen  pieces  of 
cannon  of  different  fixes.  Here  is  alfo  a  church,  ere&ed 
in  the  year  1730.  The  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company  have 
ten  or  twelve  large  warehoufes  always  full  of  goods,  as 
pepper,  japan,  copper,  faltpetre,  tin,  &c.  On  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland  are  two  faw-mills;  and  on  the  fouth  fide 
there  is  a  long  pier-head,  on  which  are  three  large  wood¬ 
en  cranes,  ereCted  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  mails  in  fliips, 
or  unftepping  them.  Three  fliips  can  lie  here,  behind 
each  other,  alongfide  of  the  pier,  in  deep  water,  to  be 
repaired,  or  to  receive  or  difcharge  their  cargoes.  There 
is  another  pier,  a  little  more  to  the  weftward,  called  Japan 
Pier,  where  one  more  fhip  can  lie  to  load  or  unload.  “  It 
would  be  injuftice,”  fays  Capt.  Cook,  “  to  the  officers  and 
workmen  of  this  yard,  not  to  declare,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  not  a  marine  yard  in  the  world,  where  a  fhip  can 
be  laid  down  with  more  convenience,  fafety,  and  difpatch, 
or  repaired  with  more  diligence  and  fkill.”  Although 
this  ifland  is  but  fmall,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  near  3000,  among  whom  are  300  European 
workmen. 

ONS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Spain.  Lat.  42.  23.  N.  Ion.  8.  55.  W. 

ONS  EN  BRA'YE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oife  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Beauvais. 

ON'SALD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Hal- 
land  :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kongfback. 

ON'SET,  f.  Attack;  ftorm;  aflault;  firft  brunt. — As 
well  the  foldier  dieth,  which  ftandeth  ftill,  as  he  that 
gives  the  braveft  onfet.  Sidney.— Without  men  and  provi¬ 
sions,  it  is  impoflible  to  fecure  conquefts  that  are  made  in 
the  firft  onfets  of  an  invafion.  Addijon. 

Him  fpying,  with  frefn  onfet  heaffail'd, 

And  kindling  new  his  courage,  feeming  queint, 

Struck  him  fo  hugely,  that,  through  great  conftraint, 

He  made  him  ftoop.  SpenJer. 

Something  added  or  Jet  on  by  way  of  ornamental  appen¬ 
dage.  This  fenfe,  fays  Nicholfon,  is  ftill  retained  in 
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Northumberland,  where  onfet  means  a  tuft. — A  begin¬ 
ning  : 

I  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentlenefs ; 

And  for  an  onfet,  Titivs,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emprefs.  Tit.  Andronicus ^ 

To  ON'SET,  v.a.  To  fet  upon  ;  to  begin.  Not  ufed. — 
This  for  a  while  was  hotly  onfetted,  and  a  reafonable  price 
offered,  but  foon  cooled  again.  Carew. 

ONSLAUGHT,  f.  [on  and  fay ;  on-ylagan,  Sax.] 
Attack;  ftorm;  onfet.  Notin  uje. — The  feveral  duels, 
onflaughts,  dorms,  and  military  appearances.  Guyton  on 
D.  Quixote. 

They  call’d  a  council,  which  was  bed, 

By  liege  or  onf  aught,  to  invert 
The  enemy  ;  and  ’twas  agreed 

By  ftorm  and  onf  aught  to  proceed.  Hudibras. 

ON'SLOW,  a  county  of  North  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  North  Carolina,  near  the  coaft.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  5474,  including  1757  flaves.  Swanfborough 
is  the  chief  town. 

ON'SLOW,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia :  forty-two  miles 
north  of  Halifax. 

ONTA'RIO,  a  large  and  fertile  county  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  bounded  north  by  the 
lake  Ontario,  w'eft  by  the  Genneffee-river,  and  fouth  by 
Steuben  county.  This  county  is  well  watered  by  the 
Genneffee,  and  alfo  by  its  tributary  ftreams,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  lakes.  The  chief  town  is  Canandarepoa, 
fituated  at  the  north-weft  corner  of  Canandarqua-lake, 
fifteen  miles  weft  of  Geneva.  The  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  12,584. 

ONTA'RIO,  one  of  the  grand  chain  of  lakes,  in  North 
America,  which  divides  the  United  States  from  Upper 
Canada;  fituated  between  43. 1 5.  and  44.  N.  lat.  and  76. 
30.  and  80.  W.  Ion.  It  is  of  a  nearly  elliptic  form,  its 
greatell  length  being  from  fouth-vveft  to  north-eaft,  and 
its  circumference  about  600  miles.  The  divifion-line 
between  the  ftate  of  New  York  and  Canada  on  the  north 
partes  through  this  lake  ;  and  leaves  within  the  United 
States,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchins’s  calculations, 
2,390,000  acres  of  the  water  of  the  lake.  It  abounds 
with  excellent  fifli,  particularly  theOfwego  bafs,  weighing 
three  or  four  pounds.  Its  banks  are  in  many  places  fteep, 
and  the  fouthern  fhore  is  covered  principally  with  beech- 
trees.  This  lake  communicates  with  Lake  Erie  by  the 
river  Niagara ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  Genneflee-river 
from  the  fouth,  and  of  Onondago  at  Fort  Ofwego  from 
the  eaft,  by  which  it  communicates,  through  Oneida- 
lake  and  Wood-creek,  with  the  Mohawk-river.  On  the 
north-eaft  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  river  Cataraqui, 
which  takes  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  and 
by  this  river  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  iflands  are 
fituated  at  the  eaftern  end,  and  the  chief  of  them  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Britifh  county  of  Ontario,  as  enumerated  in 
the  next  article. 

ONTA'RIO,  a  county  in  Upper  Canada,  containing 
the  following  iflands  in  Lake  Ontario  :  viz,  Tonti,  called 
Amherft-ifland  ;  Ifleau  Foret,  called  Gage-ifland  j  Grand 
Ille,  called  Wolfe-ifland  ;  and  I  fie  Couchois,  called  Hovve- 
ifland  ;  and  alfo  all  the  iflands  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Garoqui  to  the  eafternmoft  extremity  of  the  late  tovvnftiip 
ofMaryfburg,  called  Point  Pleafant. 

ON'TES,  a  town  of  Swilferland  ;  fourteen  miles  fouth 
of  -Seyffel. 

ONTOL'OGIST,  f.  [from  ontology.']  One  who  confi- 
ders  the  afteCtions  of  being  in  general;  a  metapbyfician. 

ONTOL'OGY,  _/!  [from  the  Gr.  o»to$,  being,  and'Xoyo.-, 
a  dilcourfe.]  The  fcience  of  the  affections  of  being  in  ge¬ 
neral ;  metaphyfics. — The  modes,  accidents,  and  rela¬ 
tions,  that  belong  to  various  beings,  are  copioufly  treated 
of  in  met.aphyficks,  or  more  properly  ontology.  Watts's 
Logic. 
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Ontology  bears  this  name,  becaufe  it  contains 
conceptions  and  principles  that  apply  to  objects  in 
general,  and  not  merely  to  thole  of  a  particular  kind. 
Indeed,  the  ontological  conceptions  do  not  only  refer  to 
real  objects,  but  alfo  to  conceivable  or  poflible  objedls. 
Ontology  is  alfo  called  Transcendental  Philosophy, 
becaufe  it  treats  of  the  pure  representations  whole  origin 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  knowing  faculty,  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  which  conceptions  with  fenlible  reprefenta- 
tions  or  intuitions,  experimental  knowledge  arifes. 

All  our  knowledge  not  only  begins  in  experience,  but 
this  is  indeed  the  proper  field  for  human  knowledge  and 
adiion.  Though  the  objects  of  experience  are,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  nature  and  properties,  different  from  each 
other,  yet  we  find  in  all  of  them  certain  univerfal  deter¬ 
minations,- without  which  they  could  not  be  objects  of 
our  knowledge,  and  which  we  muff  confider  therefore  as 
conditions  under  which  alone  experience  is  poflible.  The 
ground  of  this  rauft.  not  be  fought  in  the  objedls  of  ex¬ 
perience,  but  in  the  knowing  fubjeft  itfelf.  On  the  other 
hand,  thcfe  determinations  and  properties,  without 
which  human  knowledge  in  general  is  ltill  poflible,  have 
not  their  ground  in  the  original  predifpofitions  of  the 
knowing  J'u bje£l,  but  in  the  objects  prefented  to  the  mind. 
Suppofe  the  reprefentation  of  the  red  colour  were  to¬ 
tally  wanting  in  us,  it  would  not  flop  the  courfe  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  ;  confequently,  this  reprefentation  arifes 
merely  from  impreflions  derived  from  experience, •or  it  is 
empirical.  But,  were  the  reprefentations  of  Time  and 
Sface,  of  Quantity,  of  Reality,  of  Substance,  of 
Cause,  & c.  defective  in  us,  we  could  then  have  no  expe¬ 
rimental  knowledge  at  all.  Thefe  latter  we  mull  there¬ 
fore  confider  as  fomething  appertaining  to  the  human 
mind.  We  call  them  therefore,  in  opposition  to  empiri¬ 
cal,  pure  reprefentations,  or  reprefentations  a  priori;  not 
as  if  we  could  be  ccnfcious  of  them  in  the  mind  prior  to 
all  experience,  but  becaufe,  as  the  eflential  conditions 
of  all  our  knowledge,  they  have  their  ground,  not  in  the 
known  objedls,  but  in  the  original  confutation  of  the  know¬ 
ing  faculty-. 

As  the  knowing  faculty  confifts  of  Sense,  Under¬ 
standing,  and  Reason,  (fee  the  article  Kant,  vol.  xi. 
p.  608.)  it  mult  form  pure  reprefentations  of  Senfe  (Tim© 
and  Space),  pure  reprefentations  of  Underji'anding  (twelve 
Categories),  pure  reprefentations  of  Reafon  (fix  Ideas). 
Thefe  pure  reprefentations  conftitute  the  matter  of  Me¬ 
taphysics  (Ms-raf  vcr.y.-/i),  n  fcience  fo  named,  becaufe  it 
goes  farther  than  Phujics,  or  experimental  fcience  ;  and 
treats  of  thofe  reprefentations  which  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  thofe  which 
Reafon  arrives  at,  when  it  concludes,  from  the  things 
given,  upon  a  firft  and  chief  condition. 

We  have  always  admitted  the  divifion  of  Metaphyfics 
into  four  parts.  Ontology,  Cofmology,'  Pfychology,  and 
Theology.  Agreeably  to  this  divifion,  Ontology  deve¬ 
loped  the  pure  reprefentations  of  Senfe  and  XJnderJianding  ; 
Cofmology,  Pfvcology,  and  Theology,  treat  of  the  Ideas 
formed  by  Reafon  of  the  World,  the  Soul,  and  the  Deity. 
We  may  here  remark,  that,  befides  a  theoretical,  there  is 
alfo  a  practical,  ufe  of  the  knowing  faculty,  or  of  Reafon, 
in  its  wideft  fignification. 

That  knowledge  is  called  theoretical  by  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  what  is  real,  p-  fible,  or  nece.ffary  ;  and  that  practical, 
by  which  we  know  how  to  regulate  our  conduct,  uhat  to 
do,  and  what  to  leave  undone;  or  how  our  volitions  and  ac¬ 
tions  mud  be  regulated,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  our 
nature.  Befides  the  inclinations  and  i n If i g s  of  ourfen- 
fible  nature,  which  tend  to  pleafure  and  happinefs,  we 
find  alfo  within  us,  a  pure  unconditioned  law,  namely, 
the  Moral  Law  ;  and  Reafon,  as  the  author  of  this,  is 
called  pure  practical  Reason.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that, 
by  Metaphyfics  of  Morals,  mu  ft  be  underftood,an  inveftiga- 
tion  and- development  of  the  principles  of  pure  practi¬ 
cal  reafon.  They  may  perhaps  be  more  intelligibly 
termed  Metaphysics  of  Practical  Reason,  in  order 
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to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  Metaphyfics  of  Theoretical 
Reafon,  which  are  (imply  termed  Metaphyfics.  Laftlv,  by 
the  Metaphysics  of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  under- 
ftood,  that  application  and  more  extended  development 
of  the  theoretical  metaphyfical  fundamental  conceptions, 
which  has  in  view  to  eftablifti  and  elucidate  the  original 
principles  of  our  knowledge  of  corporeal  nature,  and 
treats  of  the  laws  of  Motion,  of  Attradlion,  Repul « 
fion,  See. 

The  reader  will  find  under  the  article  Logic,  vol.  xfii. 
p.  1,  &c.  the  laws  of  thinking,  or  formal  philofophy,  not 
only  amply  difeufled,  but  the  theoretical  and  fundamental 
parts  of  this  fcience  completely  exhaufted  ;  fo  that,  in 
conlequence  of  the  great  difeoveries  of  Immanuel  Kant, 
we  now  poffefs  the  advantage  of  a  permanent  and  univer- 
JalfyJiem  of  Logic,  the  grand  defideratum  of  fcience. 

Under  the  article  Metaphysics,  vol.  xv.  p.  198.  the 
theoretical  ufe  of  Reafon  is  fully  treated,  the  queftiort 
How  are  Metaphyfics  as  a  Science  pofiible  ?  amply  dif- 
cufl’ed,  and  its  folution  fatisfadlorily  given  ;  (bowing,  that 
metaphyfics  are  a  gift  of  nature,  implanted  in  every  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Since  the  profound  analyfis  of  our  knowing 
faculty,  in  Kant’s  Critic  of  Pure  Reason,  meta¬ 
phyfics  can  no  longer  be  confidered  as  a  mere  fyftem  of 
plaufible  opinions,  but  mull  claim  the  firft  rank  among 
Sciences,  having  been  brought  to  alfolute  completenefs , 
and  to  a  permanent  Jlate,  that  admits  of  no  further  difeo¬ 
veries.  For  reafon  mnit  be  able  to  judge  of  the.  nature 
and  validity  of  its  own  knowledge  ;  and,  having  once 
reprelented  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  own  powers  in  a 
determinate  manner,  there  is  nothing  more  for  it  to  do 
theoretically :  this  alone  gives  complete  and  lading  fatis- 
fadlion  to  reafon. 

In  the  article  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  xv.  p.  763. 
the  practical  ufe  of  reafon  is  difplayed.  It  is  here  that 
Kant’s  tranfeendant  merit  (bines  forth  in  its  fulleft  luftre. 
This  extraordinary  man,  by  the  deepeft  refearch,  has  un¬ 
folded  human  reafon,  and  difeovered  that  it  is  divilible 
into  two  diftindt  parts,  whole  ufes  are  equally  diftindt  : 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Reason.  The  former 
department  of  this  faculty  refers  to  the  nature,  the  poffibi- 
hty,  the  reality,  and  relation,  of  things,  as  theyexift.  The 
latter  is  a  faculty  to  determine  the  Will  without  the  im- 
pulfe  of  Senfe.  Hence  arifes  the  Moral  Law,  a  fail  of 
Practical  Reafon  as  felf-evident  as  the  faff  of  our  exiftence. 
Here  come  under  confideration  Right  and  Wrong,  Good 
and  Evil,  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,  all  our  Du¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  the  Idea  of  God,  of  a  future  State,  and  of 
a  Pure  Moral  Religion,  which  elevates  us  above  the  things 
of  this  earth,  and  enables  us  to  confider  every  thing  in 
reference  to  that  Being,  who  awards  a  happinefs  propor¬ 
tionate  to  virtue,  and  makes  virtue  to  be  the  caufe  of 
happinefs  !  For  further  information  on  this  fubjedt,  fee 
the  article  Philosophy.  T.  W. 

ONTONG'  JA'VA,  a  group  of  Iflands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  twenty-two  in  number,  called  by  Mendana  Iiaxosm 
de  la  Candelaria;  they  are  now  called  New  Ireland, 
which  fee,  vol.  xi.  Lat.  6.15.  S.  I011.156.E. 

ONTO'RIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  nearthe  fea : 
forty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Oviedo. 

ONTOS'OPHY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  uv  eno;,  being,  and 
trotpicx.,  wifdom.]  Ontology;  the  fcience  which  coniiders 
the  various  diftindtions  and  affedlions  of  being. 

ON  PS,"  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia  :  forty-one  miles 
eaft  of  Oviedo. 

O'NUM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  :  thirty- 
fix  miles  eaft  of  Udd-e valla. 

ONU'PHIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
and  capital  of  a  nome  called  Onuphites  Nomos,  fituated 
about  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
canal  called  Atbribiticus  Sinus,  between  Sebennytus  and 
Butus. 

ONU'PHRIUS  (Panvinius),  a  celebrated  Auguftine 
monk,  born  at  Verona  in  1529,  who,  applying  to  the 
■  ftudy  of  eccleiiaftical  hiftory,  continued  the  “  Lives  of  the 
6  M  Popes,” 
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Pope's,”  begun  by  Platina,  which  he  publifhed,  with  a  de¬ 
dication  to  Pius  V.  in  1566.  He  died  in  1568;  having,  it  is 
laid,  acquired  the  title  of  the  Father  of  Hiftory.  Jones' sBiog, 

O'NUS  EPISCOPA'LEj  ancient  cuftomary  payments 
from  the  clergy  to  their  diocefan  bifhop,  of  fynodals,  pen- 
tecoftals,  &c.  See  Episcopalia,  vol.  vi. 

O'NUS  PROBAN'DI,  [Latin.]  The  burden  of  proof. 
See  Evidence,  vol.  vii.  p.  60. 

ONY'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  forty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Surat. 

ON' WARD,  ado.  [onbpeapb,  Sax.]  Forward;  pro- 
greffively : 

Notone  looks  backward,  onward  (till  he  goes, 

Yet  ne’er  looks  for  ard  farther  than  his  nofe.  Pope. 

In  a  ftate  of  advanced  progreflion. — You  are  already  fo  far 
onward  of  your  way,  that  you  have  forfaken  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  converfe.  Dry  den-. — Somewhat  farther  : 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 

To  thefe  dark  fteps,  a  little  farther  on.  Milton's  S.  A. 

ON'WARD,  adj.  Advanced  ;  increafed  ;  improved. 
— Philoxenus  came  to  fee  how  onward  the  fruits  were  of 
his  friend’s  labour.  Sidney. — Conducting  ;  leadingforward 
to  perfection : 

Thou  fi rft  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward  path  !  Home's  Douglas. 

ON' WARDS,  adv.  In  progreflion. — Onwards,  that  fuch 
feparation  may  not  be  made  of  man  and  wife  for  herefy  or 
milbelief,  we.  need  no  other  conviction  than  that  peremp¬ 
tory  and  clear  determination  of  our  Saviour,  which  we 
h.ave  formerly  infilled  on.  Bp.  Hall's  Cafes  of  Conscience. 

ONY'CHA,  J'.  It  is  found  in  two  different  ienfes  in 
Scripture  :  the  odoriferous  fnail  or  fhell,  and  the  onyx- 
ftone.  The  greateft  part  of  commentators  explain  it  by 
the  odoriferous  (hell. — The  onyclia  is  Allied  for  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  where  grows  the  ipicanardi,  the  food  of  this  filh, 
and  what  makes  its  fhell  fo  aromatic.  Calmet. — Take 
fweet  fpices,  onyclia,  and  galbanum.  Ex.  xxx.  34. 

ONYCH'IA,  [from  the  Gr.  ow%,  a  nail.]  An  abfcefs 
near  the  finger-nail  ;  a  whitlow. 

ONYCH'ITIS,  f.  A  kind  of  cruft  flicking  to  the  fides 
of  furnaces  in  which  brafs  ore  has  been  melted.  Ajh. 

ONYCHOM'ANCY,  f.  [from the  Gr.  ovyf  onu;go?,a  nail, 
and  p.av'ma.,  magic.]  A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of 
the  nails  of  the  fingers.  The  ancient  practice  was,  to  rub 
the  nails  of  a  youth  with  oil  and  foot,  or  wax  ;  and  to 
hold  up  the  nails  thus  fmeared  againlt  the  fun.  Upon  them 
were  fuppofed  to  appear  figures  or  characters,  which 
fhowed  the  thing  required. 

ONY'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  forty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Surat. 

ONYGE'NA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  onv|,  unguis,  hoof,  and 
7 tna,  generatio,  birth,  origin.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  cryptogamia,  order  fungi. 

When  Nature,  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  creation, 
madea  grand  diftribution  of  the  fungi  throughout  the  whole 
furface  of  the  globe,  (he  afcribed  to  every  family  their 
refpeCtive  place  of  birth  and  habitation,  and  ordered  them 
to  rife  out  of  decayed  organic  matter  as  a  laft  and  fhort 
memento  of  its  tranfitory  exiflence.  Th efungulus  under 
conlideration  was  allotted  for  it's  dwelling-place  the  pu¬ 
trid  horny  fubftance  of  the  hoofs  of  horfes  and  oxen,  or 
the  rotteningfeathers  of  ravens  and  crows.  Such  are  the 
two  fpecies  we  are  to  defcribe. 

1.  Oxygena  equina,  of  the  horfe.  From  fmall  heaps 
of  a  white  mealy  fubftance,  this  futigulus  arifes,  at  firft 
flianelefs,  and  entirely  covered  with  that  dull,  till  it  af- 
fumes  the  following  fliape.  The  Hem  or  ftalk  is  gene¬ 
rally  double  at  bottom,  and  fplits  into  two  heads.  The 
pcridia,  or  envelopes,  when  recent  and  unhurt,  exhibit  a 
bran-like  or  warty  appearance,  not  unlike  the  Lycoperdon; 
but  foon,  this  bran-like  roughnefs,  flattening  on  the  fur- 
face,  or  adhering  but  loofely  to  it,  the  knob  prefents  a 
linocther  face.  The  powder  or  pollen,  feen  through  pow¬ 


erful  Ienfes,  appears  mixed  with  evanefcent  hairs,  which 
are  tnoft  indubitably  there  for  the  purpofe  of  attaching 
each  atom  of  the  feed  to  the  peridinm.  -  The  whole  head, 
with  the  dull,  when  either  cut  or  broken,  foon  falls  and 
dies.  The  time  of  its  vegetation  is  fummer,  and  extends 
to  the  lateft  part  of  autumn.  It  inhabits  the  fo  ft  putrid 
hoofs  of  horfes  and  cows. 

2.  Onygena  corvina,  of  the  crow.  Gregarious;  head 
orbicular,  of  a  tawny  colour;  the  furface  at  firft  gran u- 
lous,  afterwards  inclined,  naked,  and  pulverulent ;  ftein 
fmooth  and  round,  of  a  whitifti  colour,  riling  into  a  (len¬ 
der  and  conical  fliape,  with  a  flight  inclination  downwards. 
The  height  of  this  fungus,  when  young  and  ereft,  is  a 
fize  fhorter  than  the  preceding,  and  meafures  from  two  to 
three  twelfths  of  an  inch  :  the  ftalk  then  is  fteady,  rather 
thick  and  fhort :  as  it  grows,  the  head  becomes  covered 
with  an  envelope  of  a  farinaceous  or  granulpus  texture  r 
afterwards  the  ftalk  rifes  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch  ; 
and  the  ftetn,  lofing  ftrength  in  proportion  to  its  elonga¬ 
tion,  becomes  fo  weak  and  {lender,  that,  unable  to  flip- 
port  the  head,  it  bends  fenfibly  downwards.  The  efredl 
of  this  is  a  conftant  nutation. of  the  head,  by  which,  when 
ripe,  the  duft  having  now  loft  its  covering  and  appearing 
of  a  yellowifli  hue,  feems  to  hang  to  fucli  filaments  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  The  ftetn  is  in  general 
white  ;  but  this  colour  at  length  affuines  a  pallid-reddilh 
tint,  finning  like  filk  ;  it  is  a  little  ftriated,  and  often  with 
an  undulated  furface.  Sometimes  it  is  deprefied  and  de¬ 
cumbent  towards  the  neareft  individual  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  :  it  is  altogether  thicker  than  that  of  the  O.  equina;, 
although  its  head  is  nearly  three  times  fmaller.  The 
texture  of  the  Item  is  fmooth,  and  a  little  fibrous.  The 
interior  llrufture  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  This  remarkable- fpecimen  was  found  in  a  place 
well  (haded  with  trees,  upon  the  feathers  and  fmall  bones 
of  the  putrefying  Skeleton  oftheCorvus  cornix,  or  hooded 
crow.  They  flourifn  in  September  and  OcSlober.  On  the 
Plate  of  Onchidium,  &c.  p.485.  fig.  25  exhibits fome in¬ 
dividuals  of  this  fpecies  in  the  different  llages  of  growth, 
and  of  the  natural  fize.  The  fame  magnified,  at  fig.  26. 
where  alfo  a  is  a  fedlion  ;  b  (hows  the  peridium,  or  enve¬ 
lope,  broken  ;  and  c,  the  fame  in  its  laft  ftage  of  exiftence. 

O'NYX,  f.  [Gr.  a  nail,  from  the  colour  fometimes  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  finger-nail.]  See  the  article  Minera¬ 
logy,  vol.  xv.  p.  464,  5. 

The  Greeks  applied  this  word  to  a  fmall  abfcefs  of  the 
eye,  when  it  was  lhaped  like  a  finger-nail. 

ON'ZA,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic;  with  a  harbour  at  its 
mouth;  but  it  is  too  fliallow  for  navigation.  Icdif- 
charges  itfelf  at  the  Moflula,  140  miles  fouth  from  the 
Zaire,  in  lat.  8.  10.  S. 

ONZA'IN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loir  and  Cher:  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Blois. 

ON'ZATE,  a  town  of  Italy:  five  miles  louth-fouth- 
weft  of  Brefcia. 

ONZEL'LA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Ar- 
ragon  at  Sanguefa. 

OO'BA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
forty-five  miles  weft  of  Meaco. 

OOBEEAN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
Lat.  66.  N.  Ion.  120. 22.  E. 

OOCHISRA'VA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  *is  the  name 
of  a  many-headed  horfe,  that,  in  the  fabulous  legends  of 
India,  arofe  from  the  ocean,  when  churned  by  gods  and 
demons,  as  defcribed  under  the  article  Kurmavatara, 
vol.  xi.  p.  48.  The  refult  of  this  operation  was  the  ob¬ 
taining  fourteen  precious  things,  or  gems,  as  enumerated 
in  that  article  :  among  them  the  horfe,  the  fubjeft  of  this. 
That,  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  the  difeovery  of’the  va¬ 
lue  of  this  noble  animal,  and  of  the  mode  of  applying 
his  ftrength  and  docility  to  the  ufes  of  man,  Ihould  be 
the  objeft  of  recorded  gratitude,  is  fufficiently  reafonable  ; 
but,  whether  this  be  the  intention  of  the  fablein  queftior., 
we  cannot  decide.  In  pi&ures  of  the  Kurmavatara,  the 
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horfe.is  ufually  reprefented  white,  and  properly  lb  aped 
and  proportioned,  except  in  the  additional  heads,  feven 
of  which  project  from  the  front  of  the  firft. 

OOD,a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Welt  Gothland:  forty-one 
miles  north-eaftof  Gotheborg. 

OC.'DA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the ifland  of  Niphon  :  thirty 
miles  north-weft  of  Nambu. 

OO'DA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  :  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Senga. 

OODAH-OO'TOLY,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which 
runs  into  the  Taptee  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth- weft 
of  Burhampour,  in  the  Candeilh. 

OOLAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fixteen  miles  eaft  of 
Comillah. 

OODE ADAR'GAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  IVly- 
fore,  which  gives  name  to  a  pafs  :  thirty-one  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Bangalore,  and  feventy-three  fouth  of  Seringapa- 
tam. 

OODTMALLYCOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Coimbetore  :  feven  teen,  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Animally. 

OODNAGUR',  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty-two  miles 
north  of  Kifhenagur. 

OOFA'RA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
120  miles  weft  of  Meaco. 

OOGE'IN,  or  Oojein.  See  Ougein. 

OOISCON'SIN,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Midi  flip  pi  in  lat.  4.2.  32.  N.  Ion.  92.  3.  W. 

OOKA'TA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo: 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Funai. 

OO'KI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  :  fifty- 
four  miles  north  of  Nangafaki. 

OOLANDOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carna¬ 
tic  :  twenty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Trivadi. 

OO'LITE,  or  Ketton-stone,  J\  See  Marmor  ham- 
mites,  voi.  xiv.  p.  388. 

OO'LPAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  ten 
miles  north  of  Surat. 

OOMKOO',  a  mountain  between  Bootan  and  Bengal, 
north  of  Buxedewar. 

OONALASH'KA,  or  Unalashka,  an  ifland  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  feparated  from  the  continent  of 
North  America  by  a  channel  in  the  direction  of  north- 
w'eft-by- north.  This  is  one  of  the  iflands  called  Aleutian 
or  Fox  Iflands.  No  large  trees  are  feen  ;  but  underwood, 
flirubs,  and  plants,  fimilarto  thofeof  Kamtfchatka.  The 
winter  is  much  milder  than  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  continues  only  from  November  to  the  end  of  March. 
The  fnow  feldom  lies  upon  the  ground  for  any  time. 
Rein-deer,  bears,  w’olves,  ice-foxes,  are  not  to  be  found 
on  thefe  iflands  ;  but  they  abound  in  black,  grey,  brown, 
and  red,  foxes.  The  number  of  fea-animals,  fuch  as  fea- 
iions,  fea-bears,  and  fea-otters,  which  refort  to  thefe 
fliores,  is  very  confiderabie.  Upon  fome  of  the  iflands, 
warm  fprings,  and  native  fulphur,  are  to  be  found. 

The  Fox  Iflands  are  in  general  very  populous  :  Oona- 
laflika,  which  is  the  largeft  ifland,  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
about  5000  inhabitants.  The  houfes  of  thefe  ifland- 
ers  are  huts,  built  precifely  in  the  manner  of  thofe  in 
Kamtfchatka,  with  the  entry  through  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof.  In  one  of  thefe  huts  livefeveral  families,  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  perfons  :  they  keep  them- 
feives  warm  by  means  of  whale  fat,  burnt  in  (hells,  which 
they  place  between  their  legs  ;  the  women  fit  apart  from 
the  men  :  fix  or  feven  of  thefe  huts,  or  yonrts,  make  a  vil¬ 
lage,  of  which  there  are  fixteen  in  Oonalaflika.  Their 
habitations  being  almoft  dark,  they  ufe,  particularly  in 
winter,  a  fort  of  large  lamps,  made  by  hollowing  out  a 
ftone,  into  which  they  put  a  rulh-wick,  and  burn  train- 
oil.  They  are  whites,  with  black  hair;  they  have  flat 
faces,  and  are  of  a  good  ftature:  the  men  fliave,  with  a  fharp 
ftone  or  knife,  the  circumference  and  top  of  the  head, 
arid  let  the  hair  which  remains  hang  from  the  crown. 
The  women  cut  their  hair  in  a  ftraight  line  over  the  fore¬ 
head  ;  behind  they  let  it  grow  to  a  confiderabie  length, 
and  tie  it  in  a  bunch  :  fome  of  the  men  wear  their  beards. 
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others  (have  or  pull  them  out  by  the  roots.  They  mark 
various  figures  on  their  faces,  the  backs  of  their  hands; 
and  lower  parts  of  their  arms,  by  pricking  them  firft  with 
a  fort  of  needle,  and  then  rubbing  the  parts  with  a  bit  of 
black  clay.  They  make  three  inciiions  in  the  under  lip  ; 
they  place  in  the  middle  one  a  flat  bone,  or  a  fmail  co¬ 
loured  ftone;  and  in  each  of  the  fide  ones  they  fix  a  long 
pointed  piece  of  bone,  which  bends  and  reaches  almoft  to 
the  ears.  They  likewife  make  a  hole  through  the  griftle 
of  the  nofe,  into  which  they  put  a  fmail  piece  of  bone,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  nottrils  extended.  They 
alfo  pierce  holes  in  theirears,  and  wear  in  them  what  little 
ornaments  they  can  procure.  Their  drefs  has  been  de- 
feribed  under  Archipelago  (Northern),  voi.  ii'.  p.  65. 

Their  veflels  are  of  two  forts  :  the  larger  are  leathern 
boats,  or  baiilars,  which  have  oars  on  both  fides,  and  are 
capable  of  holding  thirty  or  forty  people  ;  the  fmaller  vef- 
fels  are  rowed  with  a  double  paddle,  and  refemble  the 
canoes  of  the  Greenlanders,  containing  only  one  or  two 
perfons  :  they  never  weigh  above  thirty  pounds,  being 
nothing  but  a  thin  fkeleton  of  a  boat,  covered  with  lea¬ 
ther.  In  thefe,  however,  they  pafs  from  one  ifland  to 
another  ;  and  even  venture  out  to  fea  to  a  confiderabie 
diftance.  In  calm  weather,  they  go  out  in  them  to  catch 
turbot  and  cod,  with  bone-hooks  and  lines  made  of  finevvs 
or  fea- weed.  They  ftrike  filh  in  the  rivulets  with  darts  ; 
whales,  and  other  fea-animals,  thrown  alhore  by  the  waves, 
are  carefully  looked  after,  and  no  part  of  them  is  loft. 
The  quantity  of  provifions  which  they  procure  by  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fifhing  being  far  too  fmail  for  their  wants,  the 
greateft  part  of  their  food  confifts  of  fea-wrack  and  Ihell- 
filh,  which  they  find  on  the  Ihore. 

Thefe  iflanders  are,  notwithftanding  their  favagenefs, 
very  docile  ;  and  the  boys,  whom  the  Ruffians  keep  as 
hoftages,  foon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  language. 
The  Ruffians  have,  for  fome  years  paft,  been  accuftomed  to 
repair  to  thefe  iflands  in  quell  of  furs,  of  which  they  have 
impofed-  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants.  The  manner  of  carry.- 
ing  on  this  trade  is  as  follows  :  The  Ruffians  go  in  the 
autumn  to  Beering’s  and  Copper  Ifland,  and  there  winter ; 
they  then  employ  themfelves  in  catching  the  fea-cat,  and 
afterwards  the  J'civutchas,  or  fea-lion.  The  flefn  of  the 
latter  is  prepared  for  food,  and  is  efteemed  very  delicate.- 
They  carry  the  fkins  of  thefe  fea-animals  to  the  Eaftern 
Iflands.  Next  fummer  they  fail  eaftward  to  the  Fox 
Iflands  ;  and  again  lay  their  fhips  up  for  the  winter.  They 
then  endeavour  to  procure,  either  by  perfuafion  or  force, 
the  children  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  of  the  Tookoos, 
or  chiefs,  as  hoftages;  this  being  accomplilhed,  they  de¬ 
liver  to  the  inhabitants  fox-traps,  and  alfo  fkins  for  their 
boats,  for  which  they  expeft  in  return  furs  and  provifions 
during  the  winter.  After  obtaining  from  them  a  certain 
quantity  of  furs,  by  way  of  tax,  for  which  they  give  quit¬ 
tances,  the  Ruffians  pay  for  the  reft  in  beads,  falfe  pearls', 
goat’s-wool,  copper  kettles,  hatchets,  &c.  In  the  Ipring 
they  get  back  their  traps,  and  deliver  up  their  hoftages. 

Capt.  Cook  and  Capt.  King  vilited  this  ifland  in  the 
year  177O  :  fome  of  the  inhabitants  now  and  then  came 
off  to  the  fliips,  and  bartered  a  few  trifling  things  with 
the  feamen  ;  but  never  remained  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rather  leemed  fliy : 
and  yet  they  appeared  to  be  no  ltrangers  to  veflels  in  fome 
degree  like  theirs.  They  behaved  with  a  degree  of  po- 
litenefs  uncommon  tofavage  tribes.  While  they  lay  here, 
feveral  of  the  natives  came  and  bartered  a  few  fiftsing-im- 
plements  for  tobacco.  One  of  them,  a  young  man,  overset 
his  canoe,  while  alongfide  of  their  boats.  The  youth,  by. 
this  accident,  was  obliged  to  come  into  the  fliip  ;  and  he 
went  down  into  Capt.  Cook’s  cabin,  upon  the  firft  invita¬ 
tion,  without  expreffing  the  lead  reluctance  or  nneafinefs. 
His  drgfs  was  an  upper  garment,  like  a  fhirt,  made  of  the 
large  gut  of  fome  lea-animal,  probably  the  whale;  and  an 
under  garment  of  the  fame  fhape,  made  of  the  (kins  of 
birds,  drefled  with  the  feathers  on,  and  neatly  fewed  to¬ 
gether,  the  feathered  fide  being  worn  next  the  Ikin.  It 
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was  mended  or  patched  with  pieces  of  filk-ftuff ;  and  his 
cap  was  ornamented  with  two  or  three  forts  of  glafs  beads. 
From  his  behaviour,  and  that  of  f'ome  others,  thefe  people 
were  no  ftrangers  to  Europeans,  and  to  fome  of  their  cuf- 
toms.  But  there  was  fomething  in  the  fhips-that  greatly 
excited  their  curiofity;  for  fuch  as  could  not  come  off  in 
canoes,  alfembled  on  the  hills  to  look  at  them.  Lat.  53.45. 
N.  Ion.  194.  20.  E. 

A  volcanic  illand  has  been  lately  difcovered  not  far  from 
Oonalafhka.  This  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  midfl  of 
a  florm,  attended  with  flames  and  fmoke.  After  the  fea 
was  calmed,  a  boat  was  fent  from  Oonalafhka,  with  twenty 
Ruffian  hunters,  who  landed  on  this  ifland,  June  the  1  It, 
1814.  They  found  it  full  of  crevices  and  precipices. 
The  Surface  was  cooled  to  the  depth  of  a  few  yards,  but 
below  that  depth  it  was  (fill  hot.  No  water  was  found  on 
any  part  of  it.  The  vapours  rifing  from  it  were  not  in¬ 
jurious  ;  and  the  Sea-lions  had  begun  to  take  up  their  re¬ 
sidence  on  it.  Another  vilit  was  paid  to  it  in  1815;  its 
height  was  then  diminished.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
length  ;  they  have  given  it  the  name  of  Bogujlaw. 

OONA'TO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
120  miles  north  of  Jeddo. 

OONDAPAT'TY,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  Baglana :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Noaffuck.' 

OO'NEMAK,  or  U'niak,  one  of  the  Fox  islands,  near 
Oonalafhka  ;  about  200  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  54. 
20.  N.  Ion.  194.  30.  E. 

OONEL'LA,  one  of  the  Fox  iflands,  about  twenty-one 
miles  in  circumference,  near  the  mouth  of  Samganooda 
Harbour,  in  Oonalafhka. 

OONGON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  : 
thirty-five  miles  fouth  of  Combamef. 

OONIA'RA,  a  large  town  of  Hindoofian,  on  the  route 
from  Agra  to  Ougein,  furrounded  with  walls  of  mud  and 
fione.  ■  Within  the  ftone  inclofure  is  a  handfome  houfe  of 
the  rajah  ;  around  both  walls  runs  a  ditch.  The  rajah  is 
a  feudatory  of  the  rajah  of  Jynagur. 

OONl'BA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon: 
ninety  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Meaco. 

OO  NO, a  town  of  Japan, in  the  ifland  of  Ximo  :  twenty- 
five  miles  weft  of.Fun.ai. 

OOO'A,  one  of  the  fmall  Friendly  Iflands :  twelve 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Annamooka. 

OO'REY,  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  the  circar  of  Go- 
h.ud  :  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Calpy. 

OO'RGAUM,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Dowlatabad  : 
fifteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Amednagur. 

OORITCHYCQT']’AMAL'LY,a  town  ofFIindooftan, 
in  Baramaul :  eleven  miles  weft  of  Sankeridurgam. 

OOROO',  A  kind  of  cloth  made  by  the  people  of 
Otaheite,  and  of  other  iflands  in  that  neighbourhood, 
from  the  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  :  the  procefs  of  its 
manufacture  has  been  explained  under  the  word  Bark. 
Another  kind  of  clothes  called  aouta,  is  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  paper-mulberry  tree  precifely  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  724,  5. 

OORT  (Adam  Van),  a  painter  of  the  Flemish  fchool, 
who  enjoyed  confiderable  reputation,  but  is  made  moll 
remarkable  by  having  had  the  honour  of  initiating  the 
uncommon  genius  of  Rubens  in  the  art  he  praftii'ed.  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1  557,  and  was  the  Son  of  Lambert 
Van  Oort,  a  painter  of  peripeciive  and  architedlure.  Adam 
foon  left  his  father’s  humble  walk,  and  attempted  hiftory 
and  portrait-painting  with  fuccefs ;  but  he  neglecled  the 
fimplicity  of  nature;  and,  having  genius  Sufficient  to  in¬ 
vent  a  fyflem  of  his  own,  too  clofely  followed  it,  to  the 
lofs  of  j  uft  feeling  and  propriety.  It  was  not  only  in  his 
painting  that  he  was  a  mannerist,  but  alfo  in  his  difpofi- 
tion  ;  by  the  rough  and  unamiable  humour  of  which,  he 
loft  his  f  riends,  and  lived  unhappily.  Jordaens,  who  mar¬ 
ried  his  daughter,  and  who  probably  by  his  aftedlion  for  her 
was  induced  to  tolerate  the  rudenefs  of  Van  Oort’s  man¬ 
ners,  was  the  only  one  of  his  numerous  pupils  who  did 
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not  defert  him  ;  yet  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
four,  dying  in  1 557. 

OOS'COPY ,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  wov,  an  egg,  and  eKcTrev, 
to  view.]  The  iuppofed  art  of  telling  future  events  from 
the  infertion  of  an  egg. 

OO'SI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon:  175 
miles  vveft-fouth- weft  of  Meaco. 

OOSI'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
twenty-four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Morifa. 

OOSI'MA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Japan,  near  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Niphon.  Lat.  34.  26.  N.  Ion.  1 39.  25.  E. 

OOST,  /’.  See  Oast. 

OOST  (Jacob  Van),  a  Flemish  painter,  born  at  Bruges 
about  1600,  who  travelled  to  Italy,  and,  Studying  with 
great  attention  the  works  of  Annibal  Carracci,  fucceeded 
in  imitating  his  ftyle  of  defign  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  deceive.  He  died  in  1671. 

OO'STBORCH,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  ifland  of  Cad- 
fand  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Siuys. 

OO'STERADE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  : 
feven  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Itzehoa. 

OOSTERDYK'I  A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cunonia. 

OO'STERHOUT,  a  town  of  Brabant:  fix  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Breda. 

OO'STERWYCK,  a  town  of  Brabant:  feven  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Bois  le  Due. 

OO'STERZEELE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
district  of  Ghent ;  containing  2740  inhabitants. 

OGSTROO'SBECKE,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  Courtray.  The  place  contains  3540  inha¬ 
bitants. 

OOTAGA'MIS  (Upper),  a  town  of  North  America,  on 
the  river  Ooilconfm,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Milfiflippi. 
Lat.  42.42.  N.  Ion.  91.  8.  W. 

OOTAGA'MIS  (Lower),  a  town  of  North  America, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Ooifconfm  and  Miffifiippi. 

OOTA'MA  SCHOLAPERAM',  a  town  of  Hindoofian, 
in  Myfore  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wombinellore. 

OOTAMAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coimbe- 
tore  :  thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Coimbetore,  and 
forty-five  north-weft  of  Dindigul. 

OOTAMPALI AM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Dindigul  :  fifty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Dindigul,  and  Sixty-eight  north-north- weft  of  Palamcotta. 

OOTAMPALI AM',  a  valley  of  Hindooftan,  between 
the  mountains  called  the  Gauts,  on  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  Peninfula,  reaching  from  Paniany  to  Coimbetore. 

OOTATO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatio: 
twenty- two  miles  north- weft  of  Tanjore,  and  eighty  fouth- 
-  weft  of  Pondicherry.  Lat.  11.2.N.  Ion.  78.  58. 

OO'TAWAS.  See  Ottawas. 

OOTERAWOOD'Y,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gohn- 
betore  :  feven  miles  north  of  Daraporum. 

OOTMAR'SUM.  See  Otmarsch. 

OOTO'RI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon. 
Lat.  34.  26.  N.  Ion.  136.  40.  E. 

OOTSOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  thirty 
miles  eaft  of  Rettinghery. 

OOZEj^i  [either  from  eaux,  waters,  Fr.  or  J>auy ,  wet- 
nefs,  Sax.  Jo/niJbn. — Serenius  refers  to  the  Su.  Goth,  os, 
the  mouth  of  a  river;  and  to  the  German  aj'che,  flowing 
water.  Todd.']  Soft  mud  ;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water ; 
(lime. — Some  carried  up  into  their  grounds  the  ooze,  or 
falt-w'ater  mud,  and  found  good  profit  thereby.  Curcw. 
Old  father  Thames  rais’d  up  his  rev’rend  head  : 

Deep  in  his  ooze  he  fought  his  fedgy  bed, 

And  Shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn.  Dry  don. 

Soft  flow' ;  fpring  : 

From  his  firft  fountain  and  beginning  ooze, 

Down  to  the  fea,  each  brook  and  torrent  flows.  Prior. 

The  liquor  of  a  tanner’s  vat. —  Before  the  bark  of  the  oak 
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is  a  fed ,  it  is  ground  to  powder,' and  the  infuiion  of  it  in 
water  is  by  the  tanners  termed  ooze.  Woodland  Companion. 

To  COZE,  t’.  n.  To  flow  by  ftealth  ;  to  run  gently;  to 
drain  away. — A  wat’rifli  humour  fweii’d  and  ooz'd  agen. 
Drydcn. 

The  lily  drinks 

The  latent  rill,  fcarce  oozing  through  the  grafs.  Thomfon. 

OO'ZY,  adj.  Miry  ;  muddy  ;  (limy. — The  oozy  places 
and  holes,  which,  it  mud  be  fuppofed,  the  fea  left  behind 
it.  Le file's  Short  Math.  with  the  Drifts. 

Front  his  oozy  bed 

Old  father  Thames  advanc’d  his  reverend  head.  Pope. 

To  OPA'CATE,  v.  a.  [oprico,  Lat.]  To  (hade  ;  to  cloud  ; 
to  darken  ;  to  obfcure. — The  fame  corpufcles  upon  the 
unftopping  of  the  glafs,  did  opucate  that  part  of  the  air 
they  moved  in.  Boyle. 

OPA'CITY ,  f.  [opncite,  Fr.  opaeitas,  Lat.]  Cloudinefs; 
want  of  tranfparency. —  Can  any  tiling  eicape  eyes  in 
whofe  opticks  there  is  no  opacity?  Brown.- — Had  there  not 
been  any  night,  (liadow,  or  opacity ,  we  (hould  never  have 
had  any  determinate  conceit  of  darknefs.  Glanville. — How 
much  any  body  hath  of  colour,  fo  much  hath  it  of  opacity, 
and  by  fo  much  the  more  unfit  is  it  to  tranfmit  the  Ipecies. 
Bay  on  the  Creation. — The  lead  parts  of  almoft  all  bodies, 
are  in  fome  meafure  tranfparent;  and  the  opacity  of  thofe 
bodies  arifeth  from  the  multitude  of  reflexions  caufed  in 
their  internal  parts.  Newton. 

OPA'COUS,  adj.  [oprecHS,  Lat.]  Dark;  obfcure;  not 
tranfparent. — When  he  perceives  that  opacous  bodies  do 
not  hinder  the  eye  from  judging  light  to  have  an  equal 
diffufion  through  the  whole  place  that  it  irradiates,  he  can 
have  no  difficulty  to  allow  air,  that  is  diaphanous,  and 
more  fnbtile  far  than  they,  and,  confequently,  divilible 
into  leffer  atoms ;  and,  having  letter  pores,  give^  lefs  fcope 
to  our  eyes  to  mifs  light.  Dighy. 

Upon  the  firm  upacovs  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whofe  firft  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclos’d 
From  chaos,  and  the  inroad  of  darknefs  old, 

Satan  alighted.  Milton's  P.  L. 

OPA'COUSNESS,  f.  The  (fate  of  being  opaque. — Myf- 
teries,  which  (without  thefe  coverings)  even  the  opacouf- 
nefs  of  the  place  were  not  obfcure  enough  to  conceal. 
Evelyn. 

O'PAL,  /  [SeeOPALus.]  A  very  elegant  and  Angular 
kind  of  (cone,  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  the  bignefs  of  a 
walnut.  It  is  naturally  bright,  and  (hows  all  its  beauty 
without  the  help  of  the  lapidary  :  in  colour  it  refembles 
the  fined  mother-of-pearl ;  but  with  a  property  of  reflect¬ 
ing  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  as  turned  differently  to 
the  light.  Hill’s  Mat.  Med.- — We  have  this  done  from 
Germany,  and  is  the  fame  with  the  opal  of  the  ancients. 
Woodward  on  Fofji/s. 

The  empyreal  heaven,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermin’d  fquare  or  round  ; 

With  opal  towers,  and  battlements  adorn’d 

Of  living  faphir.  Milton's  P.  L. 

OPA'LIA,  f.  Feafls  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
the  goddefs  Ops. 

Varro  fays,  that  they  were  held  three  days  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  Saturnalia  ;  according  to  Macrobius,  they 
were  held  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  which  was  one 
of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia.  He  adds,  that  thofe  two 
feafls  were  celebrated  in  the  fame  month,  becaufe  Saturn 
and  Ops  were  hufband  and  wife  ;  and  that  it  is  to  them 
we  owe  the  invention  of  corn  and  fruits  ;  for  which  reafon, 
the  fead  was  not  held  till  the  harveft  and  fruit-time  were 
entirely  over.  The  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  vows 
offered  to  the  goddefs  were  made  fitting  on  the  ground  ; 
to  (how,  that  (he  was  .earth,  the  mother  of  all  things. 

OPALIN'KA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfavv  :  two 
miles  weft  of  Pofen. 
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O'PALUS ,  f.  Opal;  in  mineralogy,  a  precious  done, 
ranking  as  a  genus  of  the  argillaceous  clafs  of  earths. 
Generic  characters — Confiding  of  alumine,  the  greater 
proportion  of  (ilex,  with  a  little  oxyd  of  iron,  and  gene¬ 
rally  fome  carbonat  of  magnefia  and  of  lime;  hardifli, 
fhining,  hardly  ever  opaque,  of  a  conchoidal  texture, 
light,  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  parafitical, 
generally  of  a  common  form,  ealily  cracking  into  clefts  ; 
melting  with  the  greateft  difficulty. 

When  not  opaque,  there  is  a  difpofition  in  this  fub- 
ftance  to  refradt  the  rays  of  light  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner;  the  colour  moft  in  efteem,  as  arifing  from  this 
refraCf ion,  is  green.  The  effeCt  is  produced  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  prefence  of  numerous  fmall  f  ra6tu  res  or 
fiflures  in  the  interior  of  the  opal,  the  intervals  of  which 
produce  a  varying  refraCfion  of  the  rays  of  light.  All 
thefe  colours  diiappear  when  the  fubftance  of  the  opal  is 
reduced  by  mechanical  means  to  very  minute  particles. 
There  are  (even  Ipecies. 

1.  Opalus  hydrophanus,  or  hydrophanous  opal  :  fome- 
wliat  opaque,  becoming  tranfparent  and  changing  its  co¬ 
lour  in  liquids,  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Found  in  the 
Feroe  iflands,  Iceland,  Britanny,  Hungary,  Silefia,  and 
Germany,  generally  accompanying  other  (tones  of  the 
genus,  or  in  the  ftate  of  incruftation,  in  contaft  with 
chalcedony,  prafe,  chryfoprafe,  ferpentine,  granite,  ne¬ 
phrite,  jafper,  porphyry,  and  indurated  clay.  Colour 
white,  yellow,  red,  or  green  ;  becomes  gradually  tranf¬ 
parent  when  foaked  in  water  by  imbibing  the  liquid  ;  and 
is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  found  in  the  form  of  a  tliree- 
fided  pyramid.  Contains  (ilex  93,  alumine  1  or  2,  water, 
inflammable  matter,  and  air,  5,  with  fometimes  a  little  iron. 

2.  Ophalus  piceus,  or  pitch-ftone:  of  a  waxy  luftre, 
and  imperfedtly-conchoidal  texture.  Found  in  amor¬ 
phous  malfes  of  various  lize,  in  France,  Germany,  Saxony, 
and  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  New  Spain.  Colour 
greyilh-black,  greeniih-brown,  bluifh-grey,  leek  or  olive 
green,  red,  or  yellowifh,  tranfparent,  femi-tranfparent,  or 
opaque,  frequently  preienting  large  or  fmall  grained  dif- 
tindt  concretions  ;  luftre  a  little  greafy. 

3.  Opalus  ligneus,  or  wood-opal :  nearly  opaque,  break¬ 
ing  longitudinally  into  fibrous  fractures,  fipontaneoufly 
falling  into  crultofe  fragments.  Found  in  Hungary,  in 
large  maffes,  which  have  the  form  of  wood,  of  a  milk-red- 
dilli  or  yellowilh-white,  brown,  or  hyacinth,  colour;  has 
a  fliining  furface,  and  is  generally  femi-tranfparent  on  the 
edges  ;  fradture,  when  broken  tranfverfely,  conchoidal  ; 
when  broken  longitudinally,  exhibiting  the  texture  of 
wood  ;  is  very  brittle,  and  confidered  as  fragments  of 
wood  impregnated  with  femi-opal. 

4.  Opalus  cereus,  or  wax-opal :  femi-tranfparent,  light 
yellow,  of  a  perfedtly-conchoidal  texture.  Found  in  Po¬ 
land  and  Hungary,  in  rounded  fragments,  and  often  im¬ 
bedded  in  jafper  and  indurated  clay;  its  colour  is  fome¬ 
times  a  waxen,  fometimes  a  honey,  yellow,  frequently 
verging  to  brown  ;  it  is  brittle,  (liining  very  much  inter¬ 
nally,  and  breaks  into  acute,  and  often  nearly  difcoid, 
fragments. 

5.  Opalus  vilior,  menilite,  or  femi-opal  :  hard,  lightifli, 
eafily  breaking  into  acute  fragments.  Found  in  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Auftria,  Saxony,  Germany,  and  Me- 
nil-le-Montant,  near  Paris,  whence  the  name.  Colour 
various  fliades  of  white,  grey,  yellow,  red,  brown,  often 
mixed  together ;  diaphanous  or  opaque,  rarely  tranfpa¬ 
rent;  texture  more  or  lefs  perfedtly-conchaceous,  and  its 
luftre  more  or  lefs  glally  ;  is  very  brittle,  and  fometimes 
adheres  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity,  2’  185. 

6.  Opalus  vulgaris,  or  common  opal :  refledting  a  diffe¬ 
rent  colour  according  to  its  polition  as  to  light,  hardifli, 
lightifli,  diaphanous,  breaking  info  rather-obtufe  frag¬ 
ments.  Found  in  Poland,  Silefia,  Saxony,  Hungary,  and 
Germany,  ufually  imbedded  in  other  (tones  of  a  common 
form,  rarely  kidney-form  or  botryoidal,  fhining  a  little 
internally,  generally  fub-opaque.  Colour  white,  yellow, 
red,  green  of  various  mixtures  ;  fometimes  it  is  found  in- 
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clofing  a  drop  of  water ;  reflefts  a  {ingle  colour  when  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light ;  it  often  cracks  and  be¬ 
comes  decompofed  by  expolure  to  the  atmofphere.  Con¬ 
tains  filex  98,  oxyd  of  iron  1,  alumine  1.  Concerning 
the  opal  found  in  Hungary,  M.  Patrin  fays,  that, “  wherever 
they  dig,  the  matrix  of  the  opal  is  fo  penetrated  w'ith  moi- 
■fture,  that  the  ftones  themfelves  are  almoft  without  con- 
liftency,  and  break  between  the  fingers.  It  is  only  after 
feveral  days,  and  after  having  been  expofed  to  the  fun, 
that  they  acquire  all  the  liardnefs  of  -which  they  are  lui- 
ceptible,  and  exhibit  completely  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colours.”  Caftel  and  Patrin’s  edit,  of  Burton ;  Paris, 
1801. 

7.  Opalus  nobilis,  real  or  noble  opal :  femi-tranfparent, 
fliining  very  much  internally,  light,  hardifh,  reflefting  va¬ 
rious  bright  colours,  according  to  its  pofition  as  to  light ; 
breaking  into  acute  fragments.  Found  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  in  Hungary,  in  folid  pieces, 
and  fom  **  Imes  incorporated  into  other  Hones.  Colour 
various,  the  white  often  reflefting  a  yellowifh,  greenifh, 
or  reddifh,  effulgence,  refembling  a  flame,  when  placed 
between  the  eye  and  the  light.  When  heated,  it  becomes 
opaque,  and  is  fometimes  decompofed  by  expofure  to  the 
atmofphere.  This  fpecies  is  infuffble  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe;  its  fpecific  gravity  is  2‘ii4;  and  its  compofition  is 
90  filex,  and  2  of  water  in  100  parts  ;  the  reft  being  made 
up  of  alumine  and  oxyd.  From  the  great  quantity  of 
fdex  that  enters  into  its  compofition,  it  muft  appear  very 
extraordinary  to  find  the  opal  in  the  argillaceous  rather 
than  the  iiliceous  clafs  of  earths. 

To  imitate  this  gem  in  natural  cryftal,  life  the  following 
method:  Take  yellow  orpiment,  and  white  arfenic,  of 
each  two  ounces  ;  crude  antimony,  and  fal  ammoniac,  of 
each  one  ounce;  powder  all  thefe,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
-gether;  put  this  powder  into  a  large  crucible,  and  lay 
upon  it  fmall  fragments  of  cryftal,  and  upon  thefe  other 
larger  pieces  of  cryftal ;  fill  up  the  crucible  with  thefe, 
and  lute  on  to  it  another  crucible  inverted,  with  a  hole 
at  the  bottom  as  big  as  a  fmall  pea  ;  when  the  lute  is  dry, 
fet  thevelfel  in  a  quantity  of  charcoal  in  a  large  chimney, 
covering  them  up  with  coals  to  the  middle  of  the  upper 
crucible  ;  fo  long  as  the  materials  fume  out  at  the  hole, 
keep  up  a  ftrong  fire  ;  when  that  is  over,  let  the  fire  go  out  of 
it  lei  f ;  and  then  unlute  the  crucibles.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  cryftal  will  be  found  tinged  to  the  colours  of  va¬ 
rious  gems  ;  not  only  the  opal,  which  will  be  very  fair 
and  beautiful,  but  the  topaz  and  ruby  colour  will  be  feen 
in  others.  A  compofition  of  femi-tranfparent  white  glafs 
and  pafte,  refembling  the  opal,  may  be  formed  by  taking 
of  the  compofition  or  pafte,  defcribed  under  Glass,  ten 
pounds  ;  and  of  horn,  bone,  or  ivory,  calcined  to  a  per¬ 
fect  whitenefs,  half  a  pound  ;  grind  them  well  together, 
and  fufe  them  with  a  moderate  heat.  See  art  of  imitating 
geins,  under  the  article  Gem.  Both  thefe  articles  are  in 
vol.  viii. 

OPA'QUE,  or  Opake,  a<lj.  [opacns,  Lat.]  Dark;  not 
tranfparent ;  cloudy. — Thefe  dilappearing  fixt  ftars  were 
actually  extinguilhed,  and  turned  into  more  opaque  and 
grofs  planet-like  bodies.  Cheyne's  Phil.  Prin. 

The  night’s  nimble  net, 

That  doth  encompafs  every  opuhe  ball. 

More's  Life  of  the  Soul. 

OPA'QUE,  /  Opacity: 

Through  this  opaque,  of  nature  and  of  foul, 

This  double  night.  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

OPA'QUENESS,/  State  of  being  opaque. — The  earth’s 
opakenefs,  enemy  to  light.  More's  Immortal,  of  the  Soul. 

OPA'RO,  an  illand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  difeovered 
by  Capt.  Vancouver  in  December  1791.  Southward  of 
the  north-weft  point,  is  a  fmall  bay  with  a  ftrong  beach, 
through  wdiich  there  was  the  appearance  of  a  conliderable 
ftream  of  water,  falling  into  the  fea.  The  fnores  in  moll 
parts  were  fo  perfectly  fmooth,  that  landing  might  have 


been  effefted  without  the  lead  difficulty.  Round  to  the 
north  of  that  point  is  a  fmall  bay,  in  which  are  a  fmall 
iflet  and  fome  hocks ;  behind  thefe,  the  fnore  may  be  ap- 
.proached  with  great  eafe  at  any  time.  The  fouth  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  illand  appeared,  in  fome  points  of  view, 
to  form  a  right-angle,  without  the  leafi:  interruption  in 
the  fides ;  about  half  a  mile  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  a  fmall 
detached  iflet ;  the  Ihores  are  interfperled  with  Tandy 
beaches  ;  its  greateft;  extent,  which  is  in  a  N.  180  W.  and 
S.  i8°E.  direction,  is  about  fix  miles  and  a  half,  and  it 
may  poffibly  be  about  eighteen  in  circuit.  Its  principal 
charafter,  is  a  clufter  of  high  craggy  mountains,  forming 
in  feveral  places  nioft  romantic  pinnacles,  with  perpen¬ 
dicular  dirt’s,  nearly  from  their  lummits  to  the  fea;  the 
vacancies  between  the  mountains  would  more  properly 
be  termed  chafms  than  valleys,  in  which  there  was  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  plenty,  fertility,  or  cultivation;  they  were 
chiefly  clothed  with  Ihrubs  and  dwarf-trees.  The  tops 
of  fix  of  the  higheft  hills  bore  the  appearance  of  fortified 
places  refembling  redoubts,  having  a  ’  fort  of  block- 
houfe,  in  the  lhape  of  an  Englilh  glafs-houfe,  in 
the  centre  of  each,  with  rows  of  pallifadoes,  a  confi- 
derable  way  down  the  iides  of  the  hills,  nearly  at  equal 
diftances.  Thefe  overhanging  buildings  feemed  in¬ 
tended  for  advanced  works,  and  apparently  capable  of 
defending  the  citadel  by  a  few  againlta  numerous  boll  of 
alfailants.  On  all  of  them  people  were  obferved,  as  if  on 
duty,  conftantly  moving  about.  Thefe  buildings  were 
fufliciently  large  to  lodge  a  conliderable  number  of  per- 
fons,  and  were  the  only  habitations  feen.  Captain  Van¬ 
couver  faw  about  thirty  double  and  flngle  canoes,  though 
molt  of  them  were  of  the  double  fort ;  the  Angle  canoes 
were  fupported  by  an  outrigger  on  one  fide,  and  all  built 
after  the  falhion  of  thole  of  the  Society  Iflands,  without 
having  their  very  high  Herns;  though  the  Herns  of  fome 
of  thel’e  were  confiderably  elevated,  and  their  bows  were 
not  without  fome  little  ornament.  They  were  very  neatly 
conftrufted,  though  exceedingly  narrow.  The  illand  did 
not  appear  to  afford  any  large  timber,  the  broadeft  planks 
of  which  the  canoes  were  made  not  exceeding  twelve 
inches.  Some  of  the  ftouteft  double  canoes  accommo¬ 
dated  thirty  men  ;  on  a  moderate  computation,  about 
300  perfons  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  feen  near  the 
Ihip.  Thefe  were  all  adults,  and  apparently  none  exceed¬ 
ing  a  middle  age;  fo  that  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
on  the  illand  can  hardly  be  ellimated  at  lefs  than  1500. 
The  natives  appeared,  notwithftanding  the  uncultivated 
Hate  of  the  illand,  to  be  exceedingly  weli-fed,  of  middling 
ftature,  extremely  well-made,  and,  in  general,  their  coun¬ 
tenances  were  open,  cheerful,  and  llrongly  marked  with 
indications  of  hofpitality.  They  all  had  their  hair  cut 
fiiort,  and  were  entirely  without  clothing.  Although 
the  cuftom  of  tattooing  prevails  fo  generally  with  all  the 
illanders  of  this  ocean,  thefe  people  were  deftitute  of  arty 
fuch  marks.  Lat.  27.  36.  S.  Ion.  215.  58.  E. 

OPAT'CHIN,  a  town  of  Kamtfchatka  :  thirty  miles 
from  Bolchoretllc. 

OPATO  W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  :  fixteen  miles  weft-north-welt  of  Sandomirz. 

OPA'TRUM,/  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  inlefts  of 
the  order  coieoptera.  Generic  cliarafters — Antennae  mo- 
niliform,  thicker  towards  the  tip;  the  head  is  projecting 
from  a  cavity  in  the  thorax;  the  thorax  is  a  little  flat¬ 
tened,  and  margined  ;  Ihells  emarginate,  longer  than  the 
abdomen.  There  are  twenty-eight  fpecies  fcattered  over 
the  globe,  one  of  which  only  is  common  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  to  Europe  at  large,  and  to  America.  They  are  chiefly 
found  among  land. 

1.  Opatrum  grifeum  :  cinereous;  thorax  plane  ;  fliells 
with  three  railed  lines,  toothed  behind.  It  inhabits  Italy. 

2.  Opatrum  porcatum  :  grey;  thorax  plane;  Ihells 
grooved,  with  railed  black  dots  between  the  grooves. 
It  inhabits  Barbary. 

3.  Opatrum  fkbulofum:  brown;  the  Ihells  have  three 
indented  raifed  lines ;  thorax  emarginate.  It  inhabits 
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Europe  and  America.  This  is  fhown  on  the  Plate  of 
Onchidium,  &c.  p.  485.  fig.  27. 

4.  Opatrum  gib b.um  :  black  ;  fhells  with  numerous  ob- 
folete  raifed  lines.  It  inhabits  Sweden,  on  fand-banks. 

5.  Opatrum  laevigatum  ;  black;  lliield  pitchy  in  front ; 
Ihells  fubltriate.  It  inhabits  New  Holland. 

6.  Opatrum  crenatum  ;  black  ;  thorax  with  a  crenate 
edge,  the  fore-angle  projecting,  the  hind  one  fpinous  ; 
ihells  with  crenate  ftriae.  It  inhabits  Sweden,  on  fandy 
plains. 

7.  Opatrum  glabratum  :  black;  thorax  and  ihells 
fmoo'th  and  cinereous.  It  is  found  in  the  Eait  Indies. 

8.  Opatrum  arenarium  :  grey ;  iliells  ilriate.  It  is 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Opatrum  clathratum :  black;  iliells  with  punCtured 
itriae.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

10.  Opatrum  plagum  :  deprefied,  black,  opaque;  iliells 
ftriate,  fmooth.  Inhabits  Siberia. 

11.  Opatrum  granulatum  :  black  ;  edge  of  the  thorax 
fomewhat  reflected  ;  the  ihells  have  three  raifed  lines,  the 
interftices  punCtured.  It  inhabits  the  fandy  plains  of 
Barbary. 

12.  Opatrum  Orientale :  cinereous;  thorax  and  iliells 
rugged;  fore  flianks  dilated,  triangular.  It  is  found  in 
the  fandy  plains  of  the  Eait. 

13.  Opatrum  tibiale  :  black;  iliells  punCtured,  a  little 
rugged  ;  fore-ihanks  two-toothed  at  the  bafe. 

14.  Opatrum  agricola:  black;  thorax  fmooth;  iliells 
ftriate.  It  inhabits  Germany,  and  is  a  very  fmall  infeCt. 

13.  Opatrum  minutum :  cinereous;  thorax  rough; 
iliells  with  four  raifed  lines.  It  is  found  in  Sweden,  and 
is  very  fmall. 

16.  Opatrum  pufillum  :  cinereous,  thorax  rough  ;  iliells 
with  many  ftrise.  It  is  fmall,  and  inhabits  Hungary. 

17.  Opatrum  quifquiliarum  :  black  ;  thorax  granulate, 
fmooth  in  the  middle;  iliells  very  fmooth. 

18.  Opatrum  cinereum  :  black,  clouded  with  cinere¬ 
ous;  the  ihells  have  punCtured  grooves.  It  inhabits 
India.  See  the  fame  Engraving,  fig.  28. 

19.  Opatrum  melinum;  ochraceous,  fmooth;  thorax 
and  ihells  fain tly  punCtured.  It  is  found  in  Germany; 
and  is  thought  not  to  belong  to  this  genus. 

20.  Opatrum  cineterium  :  bay,  elongated  ;  iliells  flat, 
very  fmooth.  It  inhabits  Pomerania. 

21.  Opatrum  bipuftulatum  :  ferruginous  ;  ihells  faintly 
grooved.  This  alio  is  found  in  Pomerania. 

2z.  Opatrum  lithophilus :  black,  beneath  fcarlet;  thorax 
fcarlet,  .emarginate,  pointed  at  the  corners  behind  ;  the 
iliells  are  very  fmooth  ;  the  tarfi  are  three-jointed.  It  in¬ 
habits  Germany,  and,  like  the  melinum,  is  of  a  doubtful 
genus. 

23.  Opatrum  monilicorne  ;  brown;  thorax  and  iliells 
villous.  It  inhabits  Germany. 

24.  Opatrum  filphoide  :  black,  fmooth  ;  thorax  dilated 
backw-ards  ;  ihells  with  punCtured  itriae,  and  two  fulvous 
bands.  It  is  found  on  the  oak  fungus. 

*5.  Opatrum  unipunCtatum  :  brown,  hairy;  thorax  fub- 
cylindric,  emarginate,  with  a  hollow  in  the  middle  ;  the 
two  laft  joints  of  the  antennae  diilant  and  larger. 

2  6.  Opatrum  bipunCtatum  :  brown;  thorax  fub-cylin- 
dric,  emarginate,  with  two  hollows  ;  the  two  laft  joints  of 
the  antennae  dirtant  and  larger. 

27.  Opatrum  teftaceum :  teftaceous  ;  the  eyes,  thorax, 
iliells,  and  antennae,  are  brown,  the  latter  rufous  at  the 
bafe  and  tip;  ihells  with  a  large  teftaceous  lunule  at  the 
bale  ;  thorax  with  two  impreffed  dots.  It  inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  iliells  punCtured  and  ftriate. 

28.  Opatrum  brunneum ;  reddiili-browm,  with  yellow 
down  ;  iliells  faintly  punCtured,  ftriate,  with  fix  yellow 
fpots  ;  antennae  and  legs  pale-yellow. 

OPDAEL'SCHO W,  a  town  of  Norway',  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Drontheim:  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dron- 
theim. 

OP'DAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Dron¬ 
theim  ;  fifty-four  miles  fouth  of  Drontheim. 


To  OPE,  or  O'pen,  v.  a  [open,  Sax.  op,  Teel,  own,  Gr.  a 
hole.  Ope  is  ufed  only  in  poetry,  when  one  fyllable  is 
more  convenient  than  two.]  To  unclofe  ;  to  unlock  ;  to 
piu  into  i’uch  a  ftate  as  that  the  inner  parts  may  be  feen 
or  entered. — The  draw-bridges  at  Amiterdam  part  in  the 
middle,  and  a  velfel,  though  under  fail,  may  pafs  them 
without  the  help  of  any  one  on-fhore;  for  the  maft-head, 
or  break-water,  of  the  ilii p,  bearing  againlt  the  bridge  in 
the  middle,  opens  it.  Brown. 

The  world’s  mine  oyfter, 

Which  I  with  fword  will  open.  Shahefpeare. 

Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes ;  and  firft  behold 
The  elfeCts  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  fome,  to  fpring  from  thee.  Milton's  P.  L. 

To  fliow  ;  to  difeover. — The  Englifh  did  adventure  far 
for  to  open  the  north  parts  of  America.  Abbot's  Defc.  of 
the  World. — To  divide;  to  break. — The  wall  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral-church  was  opened  by  an  earthquake,  and  ftiut 
again  by  a  fecond.  Acldifon  on  Italy. — To  explain  ;  to  dif- 
clofe. — Some  things  wifdom  openeth  by  the  facred  books 
of  Scripture,  fome  things  by  the  glorious  works  of  nature. 
Hooker. — Paul  reafoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures, 
opening •  and  alleging  that  Chrift  mud  needs  have  fullered 
and  rilen  again  from  the  dead.  Ads  xv ii.  3. — Gramont, 
governour  of  Bayonne,  took  an  exquilite  notice  of  their 
perfons  and  behaviour,  and  opened  himfelf  to  fome  of  his 
train,  that  he  thought  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  much 
more  worth  than  their  habits  bewrayed.  Wotton. — To  be¬ 
gin  ;  to  make  the  initial  exhibition. — Homer  opens  his 
poem  with  the  utmoll  fimplicity  and  tnodefty;  he  conti¬ 
nually  grow's  upon  the  reader.  Notes  on  the  Odyffey. 

To  OPE,  or  O'pen,  v.  n.  To  unclofe  itfelf  3  not  to  re- 
main  ihut ;  not  to  continue  clofed  ; 

The  hundred  doors 

Ope  of  themfelves  ;  a  ruining  whirlwind  roars 
Within  the  cave.  Dry  den's  H3n. 

To  bark.  A  term  of  hunting. — If  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no¬ 
trail,  never  trull;  me  when  I  open  again.  ShaheJpeare's  M. 
Wives  of  Windfor. 

Hark  !  the  dog  opens,  take  thy  certain  aim  ; 

The  woodcock  flutters.  Gay's  Rural  Sports. 

OPE,  or  O'pen,  adj.  \_Ope  is  fcarcely  ufed  but  by  old 
authors,  and,  by  them,  in  the  primitive,  not  figurative, 
fenfe.]  Unclofed;  not  Ihut. — Then  fent  Sanballat  his 
fervant,  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  Nek.  vi.  5. 

The  gates  are  ope ;  now  prove  yourfelves  good  feconds ; 
’Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them  ; 

Not  for  the  fliers.  ShaheJpeare's  Coriolanus. 

Moll  facrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 

The  lord's  anointed  temple,  and  Hole  thence 

The  life  o’  the  building.  ShaheJpeare's  Macbeth. 

He,  when  Alneas  on  the  plain  appears, 

Meets  him  with  open  arms  and  falling  tears.  Dryden. 

Plain;  apparent;  evident ;  public. — They  crucify  to  them¬ 
felves  the  Son  of  God  afrefli,  and  put  him  to  an  opm 
fiame.  Heb.  vi.  6. — He,  irefully  enrag’d,  would  needs  to 
open  arms.  Drayton. 

The  under-work,  tranfparent,  Ihews  too  plain: 

Where  open  aCts  accufe,  th’  excufe  is  vain.  Daniel. 

Not  wearing d.ifguife  ;  clear ;  artlefs  ;  fincere. — The  French 
are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talkative  ;  the  Italians  fluff, 
ceremonious,  and  referved.  Addijbn. 

His  generous,  open,  undefigning,  heart, 

Has  begg’d  his  rival  to  folicit  for  him.  Addijbn's  Cato, 

Not  clouded  ;  clear  : 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  openlook, 

She  met  his  glance  midway.  Dryden's  Boecaee. 

Not  hidden  ;  expofed  to  view. — Moral  principles  require 
realoning  and  difeourfe  to  difeover  the  certainty  of  their 
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truths  :  they  lie  not  open,  as  natural  charafters  engraven 
on  the  mind.  Locke — Not  retrained  ;  not  denied  ;  not 
precluded. — If  Demetrius  and  the  craftfmen  have  a  mat¬ 
ter  agai.nft  any  man,  the  law  is  open,  and  there  are  depu¬ 
ties  ;  let  them  implead  one  another.  Acts  xix.  38. — Not 
cloudy;  not  gloomy.  Jo/ni/’on. — -The  lolitary  example 
which  Dr.  Johnfon  here  brings  from  Bacon,  (hows  that 
“not  frofty,”  or  “  mild,”  is  the  meaning  of  the  word; 
and  fuch  is  the  general  acceptation  of  an  open  winter. 
Todd. — An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and 
dry  fu  miner.  Bacon's  IS  at.  Hijl. —  Did  you  ever  fee  fo  open 
a  winter  in  England  f  we  have  not  had  two  frofty  days  ; 
but  it  pays  it  off  in  rain.  Swift's  Letters. —  Uncovered  ; 
tmconfined. — Here  is  better  than  the  open  air.  Shahefpeare. 

With  open  head,  and  foot  all  bare, 

Hirhaire  to-lprad,  (he  gan  to  fare.  Gower. 

And  when,  at  I  all,  in  pity,  you  will  die, 

I’ll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality; 

Then,  turtle- like,  I’ll  to  my  mate  repair. 

And  teach  you  your  firft  (light  in  open  air.  Dryden. 

Expofed  ;  without  defence  : 

The  fervice  that  I  truly  did  his  life 

Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries.  Shahefpeare' s  Hen.  IV. 

Attentive. — Thine  eyes  ar topen  upon  all  the  Tons  of  men, 
to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways.  Jer.  xxxii.  19. — 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears 
are  open  to  their  cry.  P/.'xxx iv.  15. 

OP'ECKON,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into  the 
Potomack  in  lat.  39.  30.  N.  Ion.  77.  52.  W. 

OPEGINSKA'IA,  a  town  ofRuilia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Novgorod,  on  the  river  Mila  :  fixty  miles  eall  of 
Novgorod. 

OPEGRA'PH  A,  J\  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  infti- 
tuted  by  Acharius,  and  lb  named  from  the  Gr.  07rn,  a 
chink  or  cleft,  and  to  write  or  engrave,  in  allufion 

to  the  nature  of  the  fructification,  which  refembles  He¬ 
brew  or  Oriental  characters  on  a  white  or  pale  ground. 
It  is  formed  of  the  Lichen  feriptus  from  Linnaeus,  and 
fome  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  or  which  otherwife 
would  have  been  placed  there.  See  Lichen,  vol.  xii. 

O'PEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,in  Ermeland  :  fourteen  miles 
weft  of  Heillberg. 

O'PEN,  v.  and  adj.  See  Ope. 

OPEN-EY'ED,  adj.  Vigilant;  watchful: 

While  you  here  do  fnoring  lie, 

Open-eyed  confpiracy 

His  time  doth  take.  Shahefpeare' s  Tertipcfl. 

OPEN-HAN'DED,  adj.  Generous;  liberal;  munifi¬ 
cent. — How  open-handed  Providence  had  been  to  him,  in 
heaping  upon  him  all  external  blelfings  !  South's  Serm. 

Good  Heaven,  who  renders  mercy  back  for  mercy, 

With  open-handed  bounty  (hall  repay  you.  Rowe. 

OPEN-HE'ADED,  adj.  Bareheaded.  Chaucer  and 
Gower.  See  Open,  adj. 

OPEN-HEAR'TED,  adj.  Generous;  candid;  not 
meanly  fubtle. — I  know  him  well ;  he’s  free  and  open- 
hearted.  Dryden. 

OPEN-HEAR'TEDNESS,  f.  Liberality;  franknefs ; 
fincerity  ;  munificence  ;  generality. — He  was  a  man  of 
innocence  and  open-heartednejs.  Walton's  Life  of  Bp.  San¬ 
der  fon. 

OPEN-MOU'THED,  adj.  Greedy;  ravenous;  clamo¬ 
rous  ;  vociferous. — Up  comes  a  lion  open-mouthed  toward 
the  afs.  L' Ef  range. — Ringwood,  a  French  black  whelp 
of  the  fame  breed,  a  fine  open-mouthed  dog.  Tatler,  No.  62. 

OPENA'CA,  a  town  of  Ceylon:  thirty-eight  miles 
foutn  of  Candy. 

O'PENER, ./!  One  that  opens  ;  one  that  unlocks  ;  one 
that  unclofes. — It  is  a  letter  fealed  and  fent;  which  to 
the  bearer  is  but  paper,  but  to  the  receiver  and  opener  is 
full  of  power.  Herbert's  Country  Parfon. 
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True  opener  of  mine  eyes, 

Much  better  feems  this  vilion,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  thole  two  paft.  Milton. 
Explainer ;  interpreter  : 

The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  lanctities,  of  heav’n, 

And  our  dull  workings.  Shakejpeare's  Hen.  IV. 

That  which  feparates  ;  difuniter. — There  may  be  fuch 
openers  of  compound  bodies,  becaufe  there  wanted  not 
fome  experiments  in  which  it  appeared.  Boyle. 

O'PENING,  f.  Aperture;  breach.— The  fire,  thus  up, 
makes  its  way  through  the  cracks  and  openings  of  the 
earth.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hijl. — Difcovery  at  a  diftance  • 
faint  knowledge  ;  dawn. — God  has  been  pleafed  to  dilfi- 
pate  this  confufion  and  chaos,  and  to  give  11s  fome  crpeu- 
ings,  fome  dawnings,  of  liberty  and  l'ettlement.  South's 
Sermons. 

O'PENLY,  ado.  Publicly;  not  fecretly  ;  in  fight;  not 
oblcurely. — Their  actions,  always  fipoken  of  with  great 
honour,  are  now  called  openly  into  queftion.  Hooker. — 
Prayers  are  faulty,  not  whensoever  they  be  openly  made, 
but  when  hypocrify  is  the  caufe  of  open  praying.  Hooker. 
— Hovvgrofsly  and  openly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  golpel,  by  our  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  lulls. 
Tillotfon. 

Why  fnould  you  then  have  put  me  to  deny, 

This  claim  which  now  you  wear  fo  openly.  Shahefpeare. 
Plainly;  apparently;  evidently;  without  difguife : 

Too  openly  does  love  and  hatred  Ihow  : 

A  bounteous  mailer,  but  a  deadly  foe.  Dryden. 

O'PENNESS,  /'  Plainnefs;  clearnefs ;  freedom  from 
obfeurity  or  ambiguity : 

Deliver  with  more  opennej’s  your  anfwers 
To  my  demands.  Shakejpeare's  Cymbeline. 

Plainnefs;  freedom  from  difguife. — The  noble  opennejs 
and  freedom  of  his  reflexions,  are  exprelfed  in  lively  co¬ 
lours.  Felton  on  the  Clafics. — Mildnefs  or  clearnefs,  when 
fpoken  of  the  weather. 

O'PETIDEj  f.  The  ancient  time  of  marriage,  from 
Epiphany  to  Alh  Wednefday. — So  lavilh  opetide  caufeth 
falling  lents.  Bp.  Hall's  Sat. — He  grudges  not  our  mode¬ 
rate  and  feafonable  jollities  :  there  is  an  opetide  by  his  al¬ 
lowance,  as  well  as  a  lent.  Bp.  Hall's  Rem. 

OP'ERA,/!  [Ital.  and  Lat.  a  work.]  This  word  is  ufed, 
in  its  genuine  lenfe,  in  the  title-pages  of  mufical  compo- 
fitians,  to  denote  the  number  of  pieces,  or  “  works,”  the 
author  has  publifhed. — Opera  37.  Hook's  Guida  di  Mujica. 

Opera  is  now  more  particularly  applied  to  a  dramatic 
compofition  fet  to  mufic,  and  fung  on  the  ftage,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  mufical  inftruments,  and  enriched  with  magni¬ 
ficent  dreffes,  machinery,  and  other  decorations. — The 
conftituent  parts  of  an  opera  are  the  poem,  the  mufic,  and 
the  decorations.  The  mind  is  addreffed  by  the  poetry, 
the  ear  by  the  mufic,  the  eye  by  the  painting;  and  the 
whole  ought  to  harmonize,  in  order  to  move  the  heart, 
and  convey  to  it  at  once  the  impreffion  through  different 
organs.  New  Cyclopcedia. 

This  fpecies  of  drama  is  of  modern  invention.  In  its 
prefent  ftate,  it  was  not  known  even  in  Italy  before  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century;  and,  at  its  introduftion 
into  England,  a  century  afterwards,  it  divided  the  wits, 
literati,  and  muficians,  of  the  age.  By  thofe  who  were 
efteemed  the  beft  judges  of  the  art,  the  Englifli  language 
was  confidered  as  too  rough  and  inharmonious  for  the 
mufic  of  the  opera  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, critics,  whole 
tafte  was  built  on  the  bafisof  common  fenfe,  looked  upon 
a  drama  in  a  foreign  and  unknown  tongue  as  the  greatelfc 
of  all  abfurdities.  Even  when  the  language  is  thoroughly 
underftood,  we  (hould  imagine  that,  to  make  an  opera 
agreeable  to  good  fenfe,  much  would  depend  upon  the 
choice  of  the  (ubject ;  for  it  is  (urely  abfurd  to  have  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks,  and  on  every  occafion,  perpetually  ac- 
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companied  with  the  regular  refponfes  of  fymphony.  To 
hear  Caefar,  Scipio,  or  Macbeth,  when  forming  plans  to 
enfure  victory,  or  hatching  plots  of  treafon  and  murder, 
talking  in  recitative  and  keeping  time  with  fiddles,  would 
furely  difgult  every  perfon  whofe  lenfe  had  not  all  eva¬ 
porated  in  found  ;  but,  when  the  fubjeCt  reprefented  na¬ 
turally  admits  of  mufic  in  real  life,  we  can  fuppofe  an 
opera  to  afford  to  perfons  of  tafte  one  of  the  mod  exquifite 
and  refined  entertainments  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable. 

The  firft  Englifh  mufical  drama  which  could  properly 
be  called  an  opera,  i.  e.  which  was  wholly  fung  in  recita¬ 
tive  for  the  dialogue,  and  meafured  melody  for  the  airs, 
wasArfinoe,  a  tranflation  from  an  Italian  opera  of  the 
fame  name.  It  was  firft  performed  at  Drury-lane,  in 
1705,  by  fubfcription.  The  next  attempt  was  Camilla, 
which  met  with  more  fuccefs,  and  indeed  long  continued 
in  favour  with  the  mufical  public.  In  thefe  operas,  and 
in  fotne  others  that  followed  them,  the  fingers,  as  well  as 
the  language,  were  all  Englifn.  The  next  ftep  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Italian  fingers.  The  opera  was  now  in  two 
languages;  the  fingers  of  each  nation  keeping  to  their 
mother-tongue:  and  “this  confufion  of  tongues ,”  Dr. 
Burney  obferves,  “  concerning  which  Mr.  Addifon  is  fo 
pleafant  in  the  Spectator,  feems  to  have  been  tolerated 
with  great  good- nature  by  the  public  ;  who,  in  mufic  as 
well  as  words,  feemed  to  care  much  lefs  about  what  was 
fung  than  how  it  was  fung.”  At  length,  in  1710,  the 
Italian  opera  took  poffeftion  of  the  ftage  in  form,  under 
the  title  of  Almaheide  ;  this  opera  being,  for  the  firft 
time,  “  wholly  Italian,  in  poetry,  mufic,  and  performance.” 
This  drama  was  followed  by  Hydafpes ;  an  opera,  which, 
though  its  mufic. has  long  been  configned  to  oblivion, 
will  continue  to  amufe,  as  long  as  our  language  lafts,  by 
the  exquifite  humour  in  which  Addifon  has  pickled  and 
embalmed  the  lion,  and  delivered  it  up,  in  fine  preferva- 
tion,  to  the  ysAw?  carp£i-&j,  the  “  inextinguijhable  laughter," 
of  pofterity.  Though  Addifon  was  one  of  the  oppofers 
of  the  Italian  opera,  yet  his  own  Englifli  opera  of  Rofa- 
mond  did  not  fucceed.  The  only  opera  written  after  the 
Italian  manner,  that  keeps  its  place  on  our  ftage,  is  the 
Artaxerxes  of  Dr.  Arne.  For  further  particulars  on  the 
fubjeCt,  fee  the  article  Music,  vol.xvi.  p.  303-5. 

In  Schlegel’s  Leisures  on  Dramatic  Art,  we  find  the 
following  apology  for  the  abfurdities  of  the  opera  :  In 
tragedy,  the  chief  article  is  the  poetry,  and  every  other 
thing  is  fubordinate  to  it ;  but,  in  the  opera,  the  poetry  is 
merely  an  acceffary,  the  means  of  connecting  the  different 
parts  together;  and  it  is  almoft  buried  under  its affociates. 
The  belt  prefcription  for  the  compofition  of  the  text  of  an 
opera,  is  to  give  a  poetical  Iketch,  which  may  be  after¬ 
wards  failed  up  and  coloured  by  the  other  arts.  This 
anarchy  of  the  arts,  where  mufic,  dancing,  and  decoration, 
endeavour  to  iurpafs  each  other  by  the  1110ft  profufe  dis¬ 
play  of  dazzling  charms,  conftitutes  the  very  effcnce  of 
the  opera.  What  fort  of  opera-mufic  would  it  be  where 
the  words  lliould  receive  a  mere  rhythmical  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  fimpleft  modulations  f  The  fantaftic  magic  of 
the  opera  confifts  altogetherin  the  luxurious  competition 
of  the  different  means,  and  in  the  perplexity  of  an  over¬ 
flowing  fuperfluity.  This  would  at  once  be  deftroyed  by 
an  approximation  to  the  feverity  of  the  ancient  tafte  in 
any  one  point,  even  in  that  of  coftume;  for  the  contrail 
would  render  the  variety  in  all  the  other  departments 
quite  infupportable.  The  coftume  of  the  opera  ought  to 
be  dazzling,  and  overladen  with  ornaments  ;  and  hence 
many  things  which  have  been  cenfured  as  unnatural,  fuch 
as  exhibiting  heroes  warbling  and  trilling  in  the  excels  of 
defpondency,  are  perfectly  juftifiable.  This  fairy  world 
is  not  peopled  by  real  men,  but  by  a  fingularkind  of  ting¬ 
ing  creatures.  Neither  is  it  any  difadvantage  to  us,  that 
the  opera  is  conveyed  in  a  language  which  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  underltood  ;  the  text  is  altogether  loft  in  the  mufic  ; 
and  the  language  the  molt  harmonious  and  mufical,  and 
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which  contains  the  greatefl  number  of  open  vowels  and 
diftinCt  accents  for  recitative,  is  therefore  the  bed.”  This 
is  certainly  a  juft  account  of  that  fplendid  exhibition,  the 
Italian  opera  ;  but  the  feelings  of  the-Englilh  people  muff 
undergo  fome  very  elaborate  procefs  (metaphyfical  or 
practical)  before  they  are  thoroughly  reconciled  to  this 
union  of  different  elements,  the  confiltency  and  harmony 
of  which  depend  on  their  contradiction  and  difcord. 

An  opera  without  finging  rnuft  be  a  very  ftrange  and  a 
very  dull  “  work  ;”  yet,  fome  yearsvigo,  the  grand  opera, 
or  academy  of  mufic,  at  Paris,  obtained  a  decree  that  the 
a&ors  of  the  opera  comique,  a  kind  of  minor  theatre, 
lliould  not  fing.  As  this  interdiction,  if  it  had  been  con¬ 
tinued,  would  have  deftroyed  that  fort  of  entertainment 
altogether,  a  fcheme  was  deviled,  which  was  equally  droll 
and  ingenious.  The.  prohibition  being  confined  to  the 
aftors,  the  auditors  were  at  liberty  to  fing  as  much  as  they 
pleafed  ;  the  former,  therefore,  contented  themfelves  with 
i'peaking  the  dialogue  in  profe,  and,  when  a  fong  was  to 
be  introduced,  the  w’ords  were  exhibited  on  a  placard, 
with  an  indication  of  the  air  to  which  it  was  to  be  fung, 
and  the  audience  fang  it  in  chorus,  while  the  performers 
fupplied  tbeneceffary  geftures.  Sofingularan  exhibition 
drew  crowds  to  the  theatre  ;  and  the  grand  opera  (hortly 
afterward  withdrew  its  prohibition.  Monthly  Rev.  vol. 
Ixviii. 

As  we  gave  the  hiftory  of  the  opera  in  England  under 
the  article  Music,  fo  we  defcribed  the  building  where 
this  falhionable  amufement  is  exhibited  under  London, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  569.  and  there,  by  a  fort  of  prophetical  fore¬ 
boding,  we  mentioned  its  “  begun,  never  to  be  finijhed, 
Doric  front.”  Certainly,  that  fpecimen  was  admired  by 
every  lover  of  pure  and  claftical  architecture;  but  was 
abandoned,  as  we  obferved,  on  account  of  the  “want  of 
that  grand  mobile,  money.”  This  fine-qua-non  engine 
appears  to  have  been  fince  more  powerfully  fet  to  work, 
by  means  of  fpeculation  among  bricklayers,  mafons,  car¬ 
penters,  and,  above  them  all,  architects  ;  and  the  Opera- 
houfe  has  lately  affumed  a  very  different  appearance  from 
what  it  exhibited  when  our  article  London  was  printed. 
A  continued  periftyle  of  the  Doric  order  furrounds  three 
of  the  fides  of  the  paralellogram  upon  which  the  houfe 
Hands,  and  forms  a  very  elegant  piazza,  with  fliops  of  all 
defcriptions,  not  badly  reprc-fenting  the  famous  Palais- 
royal  at  Paris.  A  proportionable  bannifter,  or  attic, 
crowns  the  periftyle;  and  the  reft  of  the  building  above 
prefents  well-proportioned  windows,  with  tablets  and  pe¬ 
diments,  agreeable  to  the  ftriCt  rules  of  the  adopted  order 
of  architecture.  The  corners  at  top  are  in  the  fliape  of 
Italian  loggie  as  to  their  roofs;  and  the  tout-enfemble 
graces  the  entrance  of  Pall-Mall.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  the  periftyle  (hould  have  encroached  upon  the  breadth 
of  the  ftreef,  having  nothing  farther  to  correfpond  with 
it.  But  this  unfeeinly  part  of  the  plan  could  not  be 
avoided,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  premiles  which 
the  theatre  occupies.  The  obnoxious  and  filthy  lane  at 
the  weft  has  been  moft  comfortably  converted  into  an  ar¬ 
cade  ;  and  indeed,  in  rainy  weather,  the  colonnade  of  the 
opera-houle  will  become  a  neat  and  falhionable  prome¬ 
nade  for  the  beaux  and  belles,  previoufly  to  their  entrance 
into  the  temple  of  the  mufes  and  the  graces.  A  molt 
magnificent  chandelier  has  been  lately  let  down  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof;  and,  like  the  fun  whofe  radiated  head 
forms- the  centre  at  bottom,  has  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of 
inferior  luminaries.  It  is  lighted  with  gas;  and  pours 
fuch  a  body  of  light,  aided  and  multiplied  by  thoufands 
of  prifmatical  drops  of  cut-glafs,  that  the  whole  houfe  is 
illumined  moft  powerfully  by  it.  It  was  defigned  and 
executed  by  Mr  Collins,  at  his  glafs-manufaCtory  near 
Temple  Bar;  and  reflects  as  much  credit  upon  the  in¬ 
ventor  as  it  does  fplendor  upon  the  interior  of  the  theatre. 

OP'ERABLE,  adj.  [from  operor,  Lat.]  To  be  done  ; 
practicable.  Not  in  ufe. — Being  uncapable  of  operable 
circumltances,  or  rightly  to  judge  the  prudentialiiy  of 
6  O  affairs, 
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affairs,  they  only  gaze  upon  the  vifi'ble  fuccefs,  and  there¬ 
after  condemn  or  cry  np  the  whole  progreffion.  Brown's 
Vnlg.  Err. 

OP'ERANT,  adj.  [French.]  Aftive ;  having  power  to 
produce  any  effeft.  A  word  not  in  life,  though  elegant. — - 
My  operant  powers  their  funftions  leave  to  do.  Shakifp. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots  ! 

Who  feeks  far  better  of  thee,  fauce  his  palate 
With  thy  molt  operant  poifon.  Shake jpeare's  Timim. 

OPERA'RII,  f  Such  tenants,  under  feudal  tenures, as 
had  Come  little  portions  of  land  by  the  duty  of  performing 
bodily  labours  and  fervile  works  for  their  lord  ;  being  no 
other  than  the  Jirvi  and  bondmen. 

To  OP'ERATE,  v.n.  [operor,  Lat.  operer,  Fr.  j  To  aft; 
to  have  agency  ;  to  produce  eftefts  :  with  on  before  the 
fubjeft  of  operation. — The  virtues  of  private  perfons 
operate  but  on  a  few;  their  fpbere  of  aft  ion  is  narrow, 
and  their  influence  is  confined  te-it.  Atterlury. — Where 
caufes  operate  freely,  with  a  liberty  of  indifference  to 
this  or  the  contrary,  the  eft-eft  will  be  contingent,  and 
the  certain  knowledge  of  it  belongs  only  to  God.  Watts. 

OPERAT'ICAL,  adj.  [from  opera. ]  Belonging  to  an 
opera. 

OPERA'TIO,  f.  in  old  records,  a  day’s  work. 

OPERA'TION,  f.  [ operatio ,  Lat.]  Agency;  produc¬ 
tion  of  effefts  ;  influence.— There  are  in  men  operations, 
natural,  rational,  fupernatural,  fome  politic,  fome  finally 
ecclefiaftical.  Hooker. 

By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 

From  whom  we  do  exift  and  ceafe  to  be, 

Here  I  difclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  Shakcfpearc. 

Aftion;  effeft.  This  is  often  confounded  with  the  former 
j'cnfe. — The  offices  appointed,  and  the  powers  exercifed, 
in  the  church,  by  their  in-ftitution  and  operation ,  are  holy. 
Pearfon. 

That  falfe  fruit 

Far  other  operation  firft  dilplay’d, 

Carnal  defire  inflaming.  Milton's  P.  L. 

That  part  of  the  art  of  furgery  w'hich  depends  on  theufe 
of  inftruments. — The  motions  or  employments  of  an 
army. 

OP'ERATIVE,  adj.  Having  the  pow'er  of  afting ; 
having  forcible  agency ;  aftive  ;  vigorous;  efficacious. — 
Many  of  the  nobility  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves 
popular,  by  fpeaking  in  parliament  again  ft  thofe  things 
which  were  molt  grateful  to  his  majefty  ;  and  he  thought 
a  little  difcountenance  upon  thofe  perfons  would  fupprefs 
that  fpirit  within  themfelves,  or  make  the  poifon  of  it 
lefs  operative  upon  others.  Clarendon. — In  actions  of  reli¬ 
gion  we  fhould  be  zealous,  aftive,  and  operative,  fo  far  as 
prudence  will  permit.  Bp.  Taylor. — The  will  is  the  con- 
clufion  of  an  operative  fyllogifm.  Norris. 

OP'ERATIVENESS,  /.’  A  tendency  to  operate;  fuit- 
ablenefsto  produce  its  effeft. 

OP'ERATOR,  f.  One  that  performs  any  aft  of  the 
hand  ;  one  who  produces  any  effeft. — To  udminifter  this 
dofe  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  fifty  thoufand  operators, 
allowing  one  operator  to  every  thirty.  Swift. 

OPERBAN'DA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty-five  miles 
north-weft  of  Nagore. 

OPERCULA'RIA,  f.  [from  operculum,  Lat.  a  lid,  be- 
caufe  the  feeds  are  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  lid  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  receptacle.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
tetrandria,  order  monogynia.  Generic  charafters — Calyx: 
perianthium  common  one-leafed,  bell-lhaped,  three  to  fix 
flowered,  fix  to  nine  toothed ;  teeth  acute,  unequal ;  per¬ 
manent ;  perianthium  proper,  none.  Corolla:  univerfal 
equal;  proper  one-petalled,  funnel-form;  mouth  four 
or  five  cleft,  ereft.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle;  antheras  diftinft.  Piftillum:  gerrnen 
inferior,  immerfed  in  the  receptacle  ;  ftyle  filiform  ;  ftigma 
thickifli,  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Seeds:  folitary, 
convex  on  one  fide,  grooved  on  the  other.  Receptacle  : 
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common,  flat  above,  doling  the  aperture  of  the  calyx  be¬ 
low  the  teeth,  below  pyramidal,  grooved  angular;  the 
angles  continued  into  partitions,  by  which  the  cavity  of 
the  calyx  is  divided  into  cells  equal  to  the  number  of 
feeds  ;  deciduous.  —  Bjjential  'CharulAer.  Flower  com¬ 
pound  ;  calyx  common  one-leafed,  unequally  toothed, 
doled  by  a  common  receptacle,  flowering  above,  feeding 
below,  falling  when  ripe.  There  are  four  fpecies. 

1.  Opercularia  mnbeilat-at  flowers  urnbellated,  monan- 
cl  rous.  Native  of  New  Holland.  Stem  round,  hairy, 
with  oppofite  branches ;  leaves  oppofite,  ffaiked,  oblong, 
hairy  on  both  fides;  flowers  •terminal,  umbellated.  Thrs 
fpecies  is  remarkable  for  having  three  feparute  three¬ 
toothed  flowers  in  the  ditk  ;  a  Angle  ffamen  ;  and  occa- 
fionally  two  ftyles. 

2.  Opercularia  afpera :  flowers  capitate;  calyx  fur¬ 
rowed,  fmooth.  Native  of  New  South  Wales.  Intro¬ 
duced  at  Kew  in  1790  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  where  it 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Stems  upright,  forked,  round, 
furrowed,  fmooth;  leaves  oppofite,  ovato-lanceolate,  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth,  veined  ;  flowers  capitate,  terminal,  drooping. 

3.  Opercularia  paieata  :  receptacle  globular,  chaffy. 
Native  alfo  of  New  South  Wales.  It  flowers  at  Kew  in 
July  and  Auguft.  This  new  fpecies  of  Opercularia  may 
poffibly  be  a  d i It i n ft  genus;  at  leaft  fuch  a  lufpicion  is 
ftarted  by  Dr.  Young,  who  originally  defcribed  it  in  the 
iiid  vol.  of  the  Linn.  Tranf.  and,  thould  that  opinion  be 
eftablilhed,  he  propofes  to  call  it  Crypt  of  per  mum.  Root 
perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  herbaceous,  ereft,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  flightly  quadrangular,  fmooth,  rather  Itriated, 
branched.  Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading,  lefiile,  acute, 
fometimes  pointed,  green.  Stipules  lateral,  awl-fhaped, 
greenifh.  Flowers  aggregated,  terminal,  on  Iongiffi  Italks, 
which  at  firft  are  ereft,  then  drooping,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
come  ereft  again.  The  whole  herb  has  rather  a  naufeou6 
Ifnell,  refembling  decaying  pot-herbs.  A  fprig  of  this 
plant  is  fltown,  of  the  natural  iize,  on  the  preceding 
Plate,  at  fig.  2.  the  corolla,  with  its  proper  calyx,  ftamens, 
and  piftillum,  are  lhown  magnified,  at  b ;  the  unripe  fruit, 
magnified,  at  c ;  and  the  receptacle,  with  the  calyx  con¬ 
joined,  at  d. 

4.  Opercularia  diphylla  :  flowers  capitate  ;  calyx  hifpid. 
Native  of  New  Zealand.  Very  fimilar  to  the  two  firft 
fpecies  in  habit.  Its  bead  of  flowers  about  half  the  fize 
of  that  of  O.  afpera. 

OPER'CULATE,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  operculum,  a 
cover.]  Covered  ;  clofe  covered.  Cole. 

OPERO'SE,  or  Op'erous,  adj.  [ operofus ,  Lat.]  Labo¬ 
rious  ;  full  of  trouble  and  tedioufnefs. — Such  an  exolica- 
tion  is  purely  imaginary,  and  alfo  very  operofe;  they  would 
be  as  bard  put  to  it  to  get  rid  of  this  water,  when  the  de¬ 
luge  was  to  ceafe,  as  they  were  at  firft  to  procure  it. 
Burnet's  Theory. — Written  language,  as  it  is  more  operous, 
fo  it  is  more  digefted,  and  is  permanent.  Hooker. 

OPERO'SENESS,  f.  State  of  being  operofe. — They  are 
far  more  eafy,  and  reach  the  main  delign  in  a  lefs  compafs 
of  words  ;  and,  have  not  that  opernfenejs  of  fynchronifms 
neceflarily  hanging  on  them,  as  the  other  have  for  the 
clearing  of  the  fenfe.  More  on  the  Seven  Churches,  1669. 

OPEROS'ITY,  /!  Operation  ;  adf  ion. — There  is  a  kind 
of  operojily  in  fin,  in  regard  whereof,  finners  are  ftyled  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  Bp.  Hall's  Sc-left  Thoughts. 

OPERTA'NEOUS,  adj.  [opertaneus,  Lat.j  Secret;  done 
in  private.  Cole. 

OPETO'PEC,  or  Mumbacho,  a  fmall  but  beautiful 
and  fertile  ifland  of  Mexico,  with  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  fouth  part  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

OPF'FERSHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Henneberg :  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Mei- 
nungen. 

OP'HEIM,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Bergen  :  forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Bergen. 

O'PHEL,  [Heb.  acceleration.]  A  wall  and  tower  of  Je- 
rufalem,  which  leems  to  have  been  near  the  temple,  and 
is  rendered Jlrong-hold  in  Mic.  iv.  8.  Kingjothamerefted 
4  feveral 
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feveral  ftruftures  on  the  well  of  Ophel :  Man  a  (Teh  built  a 
well  to  the  weft  of  jerufalem,  and  the  fountain  of  Gihon, 
beyond  the  city  of  David,  from  the  fifh-gnte  as  far  as 
Ophel.  After  the  captivity.,  the  Netbinims,  that  they 
might  be  near  their  temple-fervice,  dwelt  at  Ophel. 
Thefe  things  incline  me  to  think  it  was  about  the  fouth- 
eaft  corner  of  Jerufalem.  See  2  Citron,  xxvii.  3.xxxiii.  14. 
Neh.  iii.  26.  xi.  21.  Brawn's  Did.  of  the  Bible. 

OPHI'ASIS,  f.  .[Greek.]  A  difeafe,  in  which  the  hair 
grows  thin  and  falls  oft’. 

OPHICEPH'ALUS,  /'.  the  Snak-e-h ead  ;  in  ichthyo¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  thoracic  fifties,  the  characters  of  which 
are— Head  flat,  with  fcales  of  varied  fhape;  body  elon¬ 
gated.  This  is  one  of  the  new  genera  firft  defcribed  by 
Bloch.  The  fcales  upon  fi(h  in  general  are  uniform  in 
fhape,  differing  only  in  fize  upon  different  parts  ;  but,  in 
this  genus,  the  fcales  of  the  head  are  of  various  fhapes, 
not  uniform  with  thofe  on  the  trunk.  The  fcales  differ 
alfo  in  being  rough  with  protuberances,  while  thofe  of 
fifh  in  general  are  radiated  and  fmooth  ;  and,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  radii,  fome  have  pretended  to  difcern  the  age 
of  a  fifh.  The  body  is  long,  and  furnifhed  with  feven 
fins,  of  which  all  the  rays  are  flexible;  the.dorfal  and  anal 
are  long,  the  tail  round.  The  waters  of  Tranquebar  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  fifh  ;  they  haunt  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  that 
country,  where  they  lie  with  their  heads  ftuck  in  the 
ftime  or  mud ;  and  the  head  is  fo  fafhioned  as  to  prevent 
the  mud  from  getting  in  with  the  water,  and  injuring 
the  operation  of  the  gills;  infide  the  pofterior  gill-cover 
there  is  a  round  bony  plate,  convex  towards  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth,  and  concave  towards  the  hollow  of  the  gills, 
andfaftened  perpendicularly  to  the  operculum  :  this  piece, 
advancing  to  the  operculum,  clofes  the  hollow  behind 
the  arch  of  the  gills,  fo  as  to  leave  a  paflage  to  the  water, 
but  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  entering;  alfo,  on  the  con¬ 
cave  fide  of  the  gills,  there  is  a  great  number  of  little  ele¬ 
vations  with  fpines,  which  preclude  the  entrance  of  folid 
bodies.  There  are  three  fpecies. 

1.  Ophicephalus  punftatus,  the  dotted  fnake-head. 
The  black  points  or  dots  on  the  body  form  the  fpecific 
chara'der  and  the  name.  There  are  5  rays  in  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  gills,  16  in  the  peCtoral  fin,  6  in  the  ventral, 
zz  in  the  anal,  14  in  the  tail,  31  in  the  dorfal.  This  fifh 
has  a  blunt  fnout,  with  various-fhaped  fcales  on  the  head  ; 
the  jaws  are  nearly  of  equal  length,  and  furnifhed  With 
fmall  fharp  teeth  ;  the  palate  is  rough,  the  tongue  fmooth. 
The  lip-bones  are  narrow';  the  noftrils  double,  and  near 
the  eyes.  The  eyes  are  fmall,  and  near  the  mouth  ;  the 

Sil  is  black,  the  iris  blue.  The  gill-covers  are  fmooth 
rounded  ;  the  aperture  is  wide,  the  membrane  con¬ 
cealed.  The  belly  is  fhort,  and  the  anus  much  nearer  the 
head  than  the  tail.  The  lateral  line  is  interrupted  by  the 
peCloral  fin,  and  then  runs  midway  between  the  back  and 
belly.  The  body  is  long  and  flefhy ;  the  back  and  belly 
are  round  ;  the  pedforal,  ventral,  and  tail,  fins,  are  fhort 
and  rounded;  all  the  rays  are  foft  and  four-branched. 
The  colour  of  this  fifh  is  a  dirty  white,  growfing  black 
towards  the  back;  black  is  alfo  the  colour  of  the  fins, 
except  at  their  bale,  which  is  grey.  This  fpecies  is  found 
in  rivers  and  lakes  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  ;  it  is  one 
of  thofe  numerous  kinds  with  which  the  rivers  of  that 
country,  efpecially  the  Kaiveri,  abound  in  the  rainy  lea- 
fan,  June  and  July,  when  the  waters  flow  in  torrents 
from  the  mountains  of  Gate,  fo  that  all  the  fields  in 
Tanfchaur  are  inundated  :  all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  ca¬ 
nals,  are  then  full  of  filh,  w'hich  has  furnifhed  fome  per- 
fons  with  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  fpontaneous  ge¬ 
neration  of  fillies.  This  fpecies  is  about  ten  inches  long, 
well-tafted,  and  extremely  wholefome.  It  fpawns  in 
July,  for  which  purpofe  it  pafles  from  the  rivers  into  the 
lakes  ;  it  feeds  on  water-plants,  of  which  it  griaws  the 
roots,  for  it  is  fond  of  digging  in  the  mud.  This  is  re- 
prefented  on  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1.  and  the  head  is 
fhown  feparately,  in  a  different  pofition,  at  b. 

2.  Ophicephalus  ftriatus,  theftreaked  fnake-head  :  yel¬ 
low  and  brown  ftripes,  or  ftreaks,  on  the  body  and  fins. 
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Themembrane  of  the  gills  is  fupported  by  5  rays;  there 
are  17  in  the  peftorai  fin,  6  in  the  ventral,  26  in  the  anal, 
17  in  the  tail,  and  43  in  the  dorfal.  The  head  is  covered 
with  fcales  of  various  fhapes.  The  teeth  are  fmall  and 
fharp ;  the  palate  alfo  is  rough  ;  but  the  tongue  is  fmooth, 
and  movable.  The  noftrils,  in  this  fpecies,  are  fingle  and 
round..  Both  eyes  and  noftrils  are  near  the  mouth;  the 
eyes  have  a  black  pupil  in  a  yellow  iris.  The  body  is 
long;  the  fcales  thin,  but  rough.  The  back  is  very  dark 
green,  the  belly  white  and  yellow.  The  rays  of  the  dor- 
lal  and  anal  fins  are  three-branched,  thofe  of  the  reft  more 
diverfely  ramified.  The  natives  of  Malabar  call  this  fpe- 
cies  wrahl;  the  largeft  are  an  ell  long,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm.  They  lie  in  lakes  in  the  mud  ;  fo  that  they 
are  not  caught  with  nets,  but  by  means  of  vvicker-bafkets 
of  a  conical  fhape  open  at  both  ends;  the  broad  opening 
is  clapped  dowmwards  here  and  there  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and,  when  the  motion  of  a  fifh  is  perceived, 
the  fifherman  thrufts  his  arm  through  the  narrow  end, 
and  fecures  it.  The  flefh  is  much  efteemed,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  weak  and  ailing  people.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  2. 

3.  Ophicephalus  hologymnofus,  the  naked  fnake-head  : 
fcales  hardly  perceptible ;  tail-fin  very  fhort,  and  almoft 
ftraight ;  rays  of  the  ventral  fins  united  like  a  flefhy  bar¬ 
bie  ;  fourteen  narrow  tranfverfe  bands,  and  three  very 
fhort  longitudinal  ftripes,  behind  them,  on  each  fide  the 
tail.  The  dorfal  fin  has  18  rays,  the  anal  16,  the  tail  10. 
This  fpecies  is  made  a  diftinft  genus  by  Cepede,  which  he 
calls  Hologymnofus,  from  the  Greek  0A0?,  entirely,  yiy.voj, 
naked  or  bare,  becaufe  it  has  no  fcales  viable  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  jaws  are  nearly  equal  in  length,  anil 
furnifhed  with  fmall  fharp  teeth.  The  hinder  piece  of 
the  operculum  is  lengthened  backwards,  and  rounded  at 
the  extremity.  The  dorfal  fin  is  long  and  low  ;  the  anal 
equally  narrow,  but  not  fo  long;  before  each  ray  of  this 
fin  is  a  bright  lpot;  and  its  upper  part  is  marked  with 
dark  edging,  and  with  another  ftill  darker.  The  tranf¬ 
verfe  ftripes  are  infulated  ;  they  reach  neither  to  the  up¬ 
per  nor  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  tail ;  nor  do  the  ftraight 
lines  which  are  behind  them  touch  either  them  or  the  tail- 
fin.  The  fhape  of  the  tail  is  remarkable;  it  is  broader 
where  it  joins  to  the  tail-fin  than  a  little  higher  up,  and 
higher  ftill  it  widens  again.  There  is  a  narrow  ftripe,  and 
fome  irregular  fpots,  on  the  anal  fin  ;  and  fome  clouded 
fpots  upon  the  head  and  gill-covers.  Found  in  the  great 
equatorial  ocean  by  Commerfon. 

OPHID'IUM,  f.  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  apodal 
fifties,  the  characters  of  which  are — Head  nearly  deftitute 
of  fcales;  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  palate;  gill-mem¬ 
brane  feven- rayed,  and  with  a  wide  aperture  ;  body  fword- 
fliaped,  (Bloch  fays  ferpent-fhaped,  which  anfwers  bet¬ 
ter  to  the  name.)  There  are  eight  fpecies,  which  oc- 
cafionally  haunt  the  Red  Sea,  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  the  North  Sea.  Their  fcales  are  foft 
and  tender. 

1.  Ophidium  barbatum,  the  bearded  ophidium  :  four 
barbies  or  cirri  from  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  7  rays  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills,  17  in  the  peftoral  fin,  250  in 
the  anal,  tail,  and  dorfal,  which  are  united.  The  head  is 
fmall,  and  without  fcales;  the  upper  jaw  is  the  longeft  ; 
the  lips  are  ftrong  ;  the  jaws,  palate,  and  throat,  are  ex- 
afperated  with  a  number  of  fmall  teeth.  The  eyes  have 
a  black  pupil  in  a  filvery  iris,  and  are  covered  with  a  pel¬ 
lucid  membrane,  which  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
common  lkin  ;  there  are  four  fmall  foramina  between  the 
eyes  and  mouth  ;  the  tongue  is  fmooth,  fhort,  and  nar¬ 
row.  The  gills  have  a  wide  aperture.  The  body  is  late¬ 
rally  comprefled.  The  back  is  rounded,  and  of  a  bluifli 
colour.  The  lateral  line  is  ftraight,  and  near  the  back. 
The  belly  is  white;  the  anus  nearer  the  head  than  the 
tail.  The  pefloral  fins  are  fmall,  brown  in  the  middle, 
grey  towards  the  edges.  The  dorfal  fin  goes  round  the 
tail  and  joins  the  anal,  fo  that  the  tail  is  as  it  were  in  a 
cafe,  or  ftirrup  ;  thefe  fins  are  narrow,  of  a  whitifh  colour 
edged  with  black. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter? 

ranean. 
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ranean,  growing  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long, 
feems  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients,  though 
probably  they  confounded  it  with  the  conger,  to  which  it 
bears  Some  diftant  refemblance.  Perhaps  the  early  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  on  natural  hiftory  have  mentioned  it 
tinder  the  name  of  (rnn’iis,  or  callarTas;  but,  for  want  of 
descriptions,  they  left  us  much  in  the  dark  concerning  it. 
Pliny,  indeed,  fpeaks  of  a  fifh  which  appears  to  be  of  this 
fpecies;  he  calls  it  Ophidion  ;  and,  as  that  is  the  name 
given  to  it  by  all  the  modern  writers,  we  are  obliged  to 
accept  his  Synonymy  without  further  inquiry.  The  firft 
author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  defcription  and 
figure  of  the  ophidium,  is  Bellonius  ;  yet  it  appears,  that 
he  was  not  certain  of  the  name  of  this  fifn,  lince  he  calls 
it  gryllus,  fcilj'n  congrus,  tragus,  afelli  fpecies.  Rondeje- 
tius,  who  wrote  foon  after  Bellonius,  has  given  a  better 
defcription,  and  a  more  accurate  figure,  of  this  fiih,  which 
he  calls  ophidion,  with  a  reference  to  Pliny.  In  the  figure 
of  Bellonius  the  cirri  are  very  ill  reprefented,  and  the 
whole  fifh  appears  without  any  Spots,  whereas  in  the  plate 
of  Rondeletius  it  is  covered  with  oblong  Spots.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  wdio  is  the  firft  ichthyologift  who  had  given  any 
good  defcription  of  fifh,  treats  largely  of  the  ophidium  ; 
and,  in  his  account,  defcri’oes  the  Scales,  which  are  difpofed 
without  any  regular  order.  This  defcription  was  Suffi¬ 
cient  to  alcertain,  that  the  difference  between  the  figures 
arofe  from  Rondeletius  having  drawn  the  Scales  omitted 
by  Bellonius.  Artedi  did  not  take  notice  of  the  Spots; 
he  deScribes  the  fifh  in  a  genus  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  Ophidion,  and  places  that  genus  among  the  malacop- 
terygii.  After  him  Kleinius  once  more  took  notice  of 
the  Spots;  but  at  the  fame  time  introduced  another  con- 
fufion  concerning  this  fifh,  arifing  from  Rondeletius  hav¬ 
ing  Said  that  it  has  two  cirri,  while  Willoughby  afferts  it 
has  four  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  reconcile  thefe  authors ;  for, 
though  the  ophidium  has  only  two  cirri,  yet,  each  of  thefe 
■being  divided  in  two,  they  appear  as  four;  So  that  Wil¬ 
loughby  might  j vi ft  1  y  Say,  that  it  is  quadri-cirratus.  Lin- 
uteus,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Ophidium  barbatum,  lays 
that  its  whole  body  is  covered  with  oblong  Spots,  with¬ 
out  any  regular  direction.  Dr.  Gouan,  in  his  defcription 
of  the  genus  of  the  ophidium,  does  not  mention  the 
fcaks ;  but  gives  th  t  J  pots  as  a  generic  character.  The 
laft  author  who  has  mentioned  thefe  Spots,  and  given  a 
defcription  of  the  fifh,  is  M.  Brouffonet,  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1781.  The  Scales  are  irregular,  both  in  fhape 
and  difpofition,  as  may  be  Seen  in  the  figure.  They  are 
larger  near  the  head,  and  all  round. the  anterior  part  of  the 
body;  but  are  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  near  the  tail,  and 
not  at  all  on  the  head  or  fins.  They  adhere  to  the  body 
by  means  of  a  particular  transparent  Skin,  which  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  very  thin,  butiomewhat  thicker  near  the  neck,  and 
extended  loofely  over  the  whole  head;  this  fldn  is  very 
eafily  destroyed,  after  which,  the  Scales  falling,  the  body 
appears  Spotted.  Thefe  Scales  are  of  the  fame  Sort  as 
thofe  that  Leeuwenhoek  has  defcribed  on  the  eel,  (See  the 
article  Ichthyology,  vol.  x.  p.  748.)  and  like  thofe  on 
the  Anarrhichas  lupus,  the  Blennius  viviparus,  and  many 
other  fifh.es,  which'  are  commonly  thought  to  be  without 
lcale^.  When  you  look  at  them  with  the  naked  eye,  they 
appear  as  covered  with  very  Small  grains  ;  but,  viewed 
through  a  microfcope,  the  middle  of  them  appears  more 
elevated  than  the  margin;  and,  from  the  centre  to  the 
-margin,  clofe  by  each  other,  there  are  many  lines  or  rays, 
formed  by  Small  Scales,  placed  one  upon  another,  like  tiles 
on  a  roof,  the  Superior  being  always  the  nearer  to  the 
centre.  This  Sort  of  Scales,  which  may  be  called  umbonatce, 
are  faltened  to  the  body  by  very  Small  veffels  inferted  in 
.their  middle.  This  Species  is  represented  on  the  Plate 
at  fig.  3.  and  one  of  the  Scales  magnified  at  c. 

According  to  Belonius,  this  fiih  was  much  efleemed  as 
food  among  the  Romans ;  and  Bloch  fays  the  flefh  is  white, 
fat,  and  well-tafted.  M.  Brouffonet,  on  the  contrary,  fays, 
the  flefh  is  not  of  a  good  tafte,  but  rather  coarfe,  like  that 
of  all  fuch  fifhes  as,  having  no  ventral  fins,  are  obliged  to 


make  great  efforts  in  Swimming,  which  makes  the  muf- 
cles  harder.  Phil.  TranJ'.  vol.  lxxi.  p.  436. 

2.  Ophidium  imberbe,  the  beardlefs  ophidium:  no  bar¬ 
bies  at  the  mouth  ;  the  tail-fin  blunt,  or  rounded.  The 
dorfal.  fin  has  79  rays,  the  pectorals  n,  anal  41,  tail  18. 
This  fpecies  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  caught  in  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  on  the  South  coaits  of  France  ; 
alfo  in  the  European  Ocean,  very  far  north.  The  dorfal, 
anal,  and  tail,  fins,  are  So  united  as  not  to  be  eafily  diilin- 
guiflied  ;  and  hence  authors  differ  as  to  the  number  of 
rays  they  affign  to  each  fin. 

3.  Ophidium  viride,  the  green  ophidium  :  no  barbies, 
and  the  tail  fliarp.  The  dorfal,  anal,  and  tail,  fins,  are 
united,  and  con  fid  of  a  vaff  number  of  rays  ;  the  pedtoral 
fins  have  10  or  11  each.  This  Species  was  firft  made  known 
by  Otto  Fabricius.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  latitudes, 
as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Greenland.  The  dorfal,  anal,  and 
tail,  fins,  and  the  under  part  of  the  belly,  are  white  ;  the 
reft  of  the  body  is  green,  as  its  name  imports.  The  head 
is  flat,  the  eyes  large,  and  the  mouth  opens  wide.  The 
lower  jaw  is  rather  the  longeft;  the  teeth  are  Small.  The 
rays  of  the  tail-fin  are  lengthened  into  a  point.  It  is  very 
good  food,  like  the  reft  of  the  fpecies ;  but,  keeping  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  main  ocean,  and  in  deep  places,  it  is  rarely 
caught.  It  is  perhaps  the  largeft  of  the  genus,  reaching 
to  the  fize  of  Several  Species  of  Gadus. 

4.  Ophidium  triurus,  the  open-mouthed  ophidium  : 
the  Snout  ends  in  an  open  tube;  one  tooth  in  each  jaw; 
a  Semilunar  valve,  which  at  the  will  of  the  animal  fhuts 
that  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  gills  left  free  by  the  bran¬ 
chial  membrane,  which  is  attached  to  the  head  or  body 
almoft  all  round  ;  tail  trifid. 

This  Species  was  firft  defcribed  by  Commerfon,  in  his  voy¬ 
age  to  the  South  Sea  with  Bougainville  in  1768.  Cepede 
has  made  a  Separate  genus  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Triu¬ 
rus.  Accident  brought  Commerfon  acquainted  with  this 
fifh  between  26  and  270  S.  lat.  and  near  the  104th  degree 
of  longitude.  They  had  caught  Several  fifh  of  the  macka= 
rel  kind  ;  and  in  the  ftomach  of  one  of  them  Commerfon 
found  five  of  thefe  fifties,  quite  whole,  not  in  the  leaft  al¬ 
tered  by  the  powers  of  digeftion  ;  and  he  Soon  Saw  Several 
of  the  Same  kind  playing  on*the  Surface  of  the  Sea.  No 
perfon  on-board  had  ever  Seen  Such  fifh  ;  Commerfon 
therefore  drew  up  a  particular  defcription  of  it.  It  was 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  herring,  and  had  Somewhat  of 
the  look  of  one  ;  but  has  many  traits  in  common  with 
the  Ophidium. 

The  general  colour  is  reddifh-broum,  wdiich  varies  to 
Silvery  under  the  head,  and  to  flefh-colour  on  the  Sides  and 
under  parts  of  the  body  and  tail ;  there  is  a  Spot  of  Alining 
white  behind  the  bafe  of  each  pedtoral  fin.  Both  body 
and  tail  are  compreffed,  So  that  the  length,  height,  and 
breadth,  are  in  the  proportion  of  71,  18,  and  10.  There 
are  no  Spines  ;  and  the  Scales  are  So  Small,  and  So  indented 
in  the  flcin,  as  to  be  eafily  overlooked.  The  head  is  com- 
prefled  alfo,  Somewhat  flat  at  top,  and  produced  into  a 
long  narrow  tube,  with  a  round  orifice  at  the  end  which 
cannot  be  ciofed  ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube  are  the  jaws, 
confiding  each  of  one  triangular  cutting  tooth  ;  no  teeth 
are  vifible  in  the  palate,  nor  on  the  tongue,  which  is  very 
Short,  griftly,  but  Somewhat  flefhy  and  rounded  at  the  tip. 
The  noftrils  are  Small,  nearer  the  eyes  than  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Snout.  The  eyes  are  pretty  large,  but  have 
little  convexity,  and  no  membrane  ;  the  iris  is  gold-and- 
filver  colour.  The  gill-covers  lie  underneath  the  fkin, 
confifting  each  of  one  bony  piece  in  the  fhape  of  a  Scythe. 
The  membrane  has  five  rays,  flattened  and  bent,  which 
can  only  be  discovered  on  diffeftion.  This  membrane  is 
attached  to  the  head  or  body  almoft  in  its  whole  circum¬ 
ference,  So  as  to  leave  for  the  aperture  of  the  gills  only  a 
very  Small  orifice  at  the  part  molt  diftant  from  the  muz¬ 
zle.  Something  Similar  to  this  has  been  remarked  in  the 
Syngnathus  and  Callyonynuis  genera  ;  but  this  fifh  is 
diftinguifhed  from  every  other  hitherto  known  by  a  very 
complicated  machinery  for  keeping  water  from  entering 
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the  branchial  cavity,  or  front  getting  out  of  that  cavity 
through  the  branchial  aperture.  This  confifts  of  a  femi- 
lunar  valve,  attached  to  the  front  part. of  the  branchial 
aperture,  which  ftiuts  it  at  the  will  of  the  animal  by  lying 
down  on  the  pofterior  part ;  this  union  of.  the  powers  of 
an  operculum,  a  membrane,  and  a  valve,  preventing  the 
egrefs  or  regrefs  of  water,  feems  defcined  by  nature  to 
makeup  for  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  which,  according  to 
Commerfon,  cannot  be  (hut.  The  lateral  line  is  hardly 
vifible  ;  the  belly  is  carinated  almoft  in  its  whole  length. 
ThepeCForal  fins  are  fmall,  tender,  and  tranfparent;  they 
have  a  triangular  fhape  when  fpread,  and  contain  ten  or 
twelve  rays.  The  anal  fin,  which  confifts  of" fifteen  foft 
rays  or  thereabouts,  points  backwards,  and  reaches  almoft 
over  the  tip  of  the  tail-fin,  of  which  it  feems  to  form  a 
part;,  the  dorfal  tin  rifes  lower  upon  the  body  than 
the  anal,  has  the  fame  number  of  rays,  is  longer,  and 
hangs  over  the  tail-fin  in  the  fame  manner,  but  farther 
tlill ;  as  each  of  thefe  fins  joins  to  the  tail,  the  caudal  fin 
appears  like  a  trident,  or  as  three  tails,  or  three  diltinCt 
parts  of  the  fame  tail,  lienee  the  name  triurus,  or  three¬ 
tailed.  However,  the  tail-fin,  properly  fo  called,  is  very 
fcanty,  and,  though  compofed  of  twenty  rays,  might  ra¬ 
ther  be  taken  for  the  rudiments  of  a  fin  ;  its  rays  are  foft, 
peffinated,  articulated,  and  much  divided  at  their  extre¬ 
mity  ;  fo  that  this  fifn  would  have  little  ftrength  for 
fwimming  in  a  roug^i  fea  by  the  aid  of  its  tail,  were  it 
not  thus  affifted  by  the  peculiar  fhape  and  direction  of 
the  dorfal  and  anal  fins.  The  weight  of  the  largeft  of 
thefe  nfh  which  Commerfon  examined,  was  about  four 
ounces. 

5.  Ophidium  aculeatum,  the  prickly  ophidium  :  fnout 
pointed.  There  are  1 6  rays  in  each  pectoral  fin,  53  in 
the  anal,  14  in  the  tail,  and  31  in  the  dorfal.  The  body 
is  long,  and  laterally  comprefted.  The  head  is  fmall  and 
narrow ;  the  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  under;  but 
there  are  noteeth  ;  the  upper  lip  is  lengthened  out  into  a 
beak  or  trunk,  in  the  manner  of  the  preceding,  but  more 
acuminate.  The  eyes  are  fmall ;  pupil  black,  iris  white. 
The  gills  have  a  wide  aperture  ;  the  cover  is  fingle,  the 
membrane  loofe.  The  vent  is  near  the  tail.  The  back 
is  rounded.  The  fides  are  reddifh  upwards,  filvery  to¬ 
wards  the  belly  ;  the  belly  white,  and  carinated.  The 
ventral  cavity  is  long.  The  lateral  line  is  not  far  from 
the  back,  and  equi-diftant  from  it  all  the  way.  The  pec¬ 
toral  fins  are  fhort,  brown  in  the  middle,  and  violet-co¬ 
lour  in  other  parts  ;  the  dorfal,  which  is  oppofite  the 
anal,  is  marbled  red  and  brown,  having  two  black  fpots 
(fays  Bloch)  in  yellow  circles ;  but  the  number  of  thefe 
is  not  conltant,  for  Nieuhoff  found  five  on  the  fpecimen 
he  examined,  and  he  called  the  fifli  in  confequence-w^wg’, 
five-eyes,  becaufe  the  fpots  look  like  a  black  pupil  in  a 
yellow  iris:  Willoughby  and  Ray  have  followed  him  in 
calling  this  fpecies  pentophthulmos ,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  thing;  fb  we  may  conclude  five  to  be  the  moft  ufual 
number.  The  fin  of  the  tail  is  variegated  blue  and  black, 
the  anal  is  reddifh,  with  a  dark  border;  before  it  are  two 
fpines,  and  fourteen  before  the  dorfal  fin,  all  Handing 
apart  and  bent  backwards.  See  the  Plate,  fig.  4. 

This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  frefh  waters  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  ;  the  inhabitants  make  a  delicate  difli  of  it.  Its 
nourifhment  is  worms  and  flime.  It  grows  fix. or  eight 
inches  long,  and  is  caught  in  nets.  This  is  placed  in  a 
ieparate  genus  by  Cepede,  the  Macrognathus,  or  long- 
fnout,  and  he  has  added  the  following  fpecies  under  the 
fame  head  ;  but  Gmelin,  from  Bloch’s  defeription,  has 
received  it  into  this  genus  in  his  edition  of  Linnaeus,  for 
it  was  not  noticed  by  Linnaeus  himfelf.  Gmelin  indeed 
exprefl'es  a  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  this  genus,  as  it  is  a 
frefh-water  fifn,  and  has  no  teeth. 

6.  Ophidium  armatum,  the  armed  ophidium:  fnout 
long,  and  33  fpines  before  the  dorfal  fin.  This  fpecies  is 
deferibed  by  Cepede  from  a  dried  fpecimen  in  a  collection 
from  Holland.  It  is  much  fmaller  than  the  preceding, 
but  is  formed  in  the  fame  manner  5  the  fnout,  howeveV, 
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is  not  fo  long  in  proportion,  it  exceeds  the  lower  jaw  by 
about  half  its  length  only  ;  and  there  are  feveral  rows  of 
teeth  in  both  jaws.  There  is  a  fpine  near  each  eye,  three 
at  each  operculum,  and  two  before  the  anal  fin.  It  is 
called  armatum  from  the  number  of  fpines  which  appear 
on  the  hack,  amounting  to  thirty-three  in  a  longitudinal 
row',  each  partly  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  (heath.  The  dorfal 
and  anal  fins  do  not  Hand  fo  diftinCl  from  the  caudal  as 
in  the  preceding  fpecies;  they  touch  indeed,  and  can 
only  be  diflinguiflied  by  a  fmall  furrow  in  the  membrane. 
It  was  not  poflible  to  count  the  rays. in  the  fins ;  but  the 
dorfal  contained’  more  than  feventy,  and  each  peCforal 
above  twenty  ;  fo  that  the  rays  are  more  numerous  than, 
in  the  preceding  fpecies,  if  they  were  rightly  reckoned  by 
Bloch.  Its  country  is  not  known. 

7.  Ophidium  meftacembalum,  the  Aleppo  ophidium  : 
fnout  pointed,  jaws  equal.  The  firfi  defeription  of  this 
fpecies  feems  to  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Alexander  Ruffe], 
in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Aleppo.  It  has  fo  much  the 
general  appearance  of  an  eel,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Ruffe], 
it’ is  confidered  as  fuch  by  the  Europeans  refident  at 
A.leppo,  where  it  is  often  brought  to  table,  and  eats  like 
an  eel,  though  fomewhat  iefs  fat.  Its  ufital  length  is 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  or  more  ;  the  head  is  ob¬ 
long,  fubcylindric,  narrower  than  the  body,  and  con¬ 
tracted  into  ar  fab-acuminate  fnout  in  front ;  the  eyes  are 
fmall,  lituated  on  each  fide  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
tip  of  the  fnout ;  the  nofinis  are  feated  at  fome  difianc-e  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  ;  the  mouth  is  fmall ;  the  jaws  are  equal,  with 
lax  flefhy  lips  ;  the  teeth  of  moderate  (ize,  and  fomewhat 
confufedly  placed  in  both  jaws  ;  the  tongue  and  palate 
are  fmooth  ;  the  gill-covers  finooth,  the  branchial  aper¬ 
tures  opening  widely  beneath ;  the  gill-membrane  five- 
rayed.  The  body  anguilliform,  and  marked  down  the 
back,  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  dorfal  fin,  by  a  row 
of  about  thirty- two  fmall  (harp  fpines,  fet  at  equal  difiances, 
and  each  recumbent  in  a  fmall  furrow,  from  which  it  is 
eligible  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal ;  the  dorfal  fin  com¬ 
mences  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  body 
from  the  head,  is  of  moderate  width,  and  is  continued 
into  the  tail  and  vent  fin  in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  an  eel ; 
the  anal  fin  running  beneath  to  about  the  fame  diftance 
with  the  dorfal  above  :  at  the  origin  of  the  anal  fin  are 
two  ftrong  fhort  fpines,  and  at  a  little  diftance  farther  on 
the  abdomen  is  a  third;  the  peCtoral  fins  are  very  fmall, 
and  rounded  ;  the  lateral  line  is  pretty  ftrongly  marked, 
and  runs  from  the  top  of  the  gills  along  the  middle  of  the 
body  to  the  tail.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  fmall 
feales,  like  thofe  of  an  eel ;  the  colour  on  the  upper  parrs 
is  a  clouded  variegation  of  vvhitifliand  rufous,  the  under 
parts  being  entirely  white;  it  is  principally  taken  in  the 
river  Kowick  near  Aleppo. 

8.  Ophidium  m-ucronatum,  the  ferrated  ophidium  :  a 
ftrong  denticulated  lamina  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  jaw. 
The  pectoral  fins  have  12  rays  each,  the  dorfal  6  or  7,  the 
anal  80,  the  tail  19. 

This  very  Angular  fifli  was  part  of  a  collection  fent  from 
Cayenne  to  Paris  ;  Cepede  makes  a  feparate  genus  of  it, 
the  Odontognathus,  or  “fifli  with  ferrated  jaws.”  No¬ 
thing  like  it  had  been  deferibed  hitherto.  The  head,  body, 
and  tail,  are  much  compreffed.  The  lower  jaw  is  the 
longeft,  and  rifes  over  the  upper  when  the  month  is  en¬ 
tirely  (hut,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  vertical ;  it  falls  like  a  draw¬ 
bridge  when  the  mouth  opens;  and  then  appears  boafc- 
thaped,  fcaiy,  very  transparent,  furrowed  underneath, 
and  obfeurely  ferrated  on  the  margin.  The  lower  jaw  in 
falling  brings  forward  two  long  flat  pieces,  of  a  fcaiy  fub- 
ftance,  which  are  faftened  to  the  higheft  part  of  the  upper 
jaw;  they  are  of  a  curved  fhape,  ftiarp  at  the  points,  and 
-ferrated  like  a  faw  all  along  their  upper  part ;  when  they 
are  drawn  to  their  lowed  point,  the  orifice  of  the  mouth 
appears  formed  by  the  lower  jaw,  as  (een  between  thefe 
two  productions  taken  as  the  fides  of  the  upper.  While 
the  mouth  remains  open,  thefe  laminae  reach  beyond  the 
tower  jaw  ;  but,  upon  the  riling  of  the  lower  jaw  to  ihut 
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the  mouth,  each  of  thefe  fupplementary  pieces  is  puflied 
back  againff  one  of  the  gill-covers,  and  nothing  appears 
but  the  ferrated  margin.  The  tongue  is  pointed,  and 
movable.  The  gill- covers  confift  of  feveral  pieces,  tranf- 
parent  at  their  hinder  part,  but  covered  with  filvery 
l'cales  in  front;  the  membrane  is  fupported  by  five  rays, 
with  delicate  filvery  fcales  on  the  outer  furface,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  many  of  the  offeous  fillies  which  haunt  Guiana 
and  the  other  equatorial  countries  of  America.  The 
throat  or  breaft  is  fiiarply  carinated  underneath  ;  and  on 
the  bread-bone  are  eight  curved  fpines  ;  fourteen  ribs, 
very  little  bent,  are  vifible  on  each  fide,  and  thefe  are  pro¬ 
duced  each  into  a  fpine,  which  comes  through  thelkin  and 
meets  the  fpine  on  the  oppofite  fide,  thus  forming  a  keel 
on  the  lower  belly,  confiding  of  two  longitudinal  rows  of 
fpines  of  fourteen  each,  or  twenty-eight  in  all.  The  anal 
fin  is  very  long,  reaching  to  the  origin  of  the  caudal, 
which  is  forked.  The  dorfal  fin  is  very  final!,  and  is 
placed  far  down,  not  properly  on  the  back,  but  upon  the 
tail.  This  fpeciesis  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  bright  filvery  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  a  lalt-water  filh,  is  good  food,  and  grows  a 
foot  long.  This  very  curious  filh  is  reprefented  on  the 
Plate  at  fig.  5. 

OPHIOG'ENES,  [Greek.]  A  man’s  name. 

OPHIOGLOS'SUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  opi?,  a  ferpent, 
and  yXoaaa,  a  tongue.]  Adder’s  Tongue  ;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  filices,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  filices  or  ferns. — Ejj'ential  Generic  Charudters.  Cap- 
fules  numerous,  connefted  by  a  membrane  into  a  didich 
fpike,  fubglobular,  when  ripe  opening  tranfverfely,  with¬ 
out  anyeladic  ring;  feeds  very  many,  extremely  minute. 
There  are  thirteen  lpecies,  belides  varieties. 

1.  Ophiogloflum  vulgatum,  or  common  adder’s  tongue  : 
frond  ovate,  veinlefs,  bearing  the  fpike.  Common  ad¬ 
der’s  tongue  has  a  fibrous  root,  and  a  fingle  dent,  round, 
very  fmooth,  upright,  fimple,  or  unbranched,  from  a  hand 
or  finger’s  length  to  a  fpan  or  more  in  height;  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  didich,  jointed,  tongue-fiiaped,  greenilh  fpike, 
brown  when  ripe  ;  fubtended  by  a  fingle,  long-ovate, 
fucculent,  nervelefs,  leaf,  embracing  the  llalk  with  its 
bale:  the  joints  burd  tranfverfely  when  ripe,  and  throw 
out  numerous  very-minute  feeds.  The  leaf  is  commonly 
quite  entire  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  finuated,  angular,  or 
ilightly  lobed  with  fmall  appendages  on  one  or  both  fides. 
Bauhin  has  alfo  defcribed  a  variety  (y),  which  is  fmaller, 
with  a  roundidt  leaf.  The  fpike  is  naturally  fimple,  but 
fometimes  the  dalk  divides  at  top,  each  branch  lupport- 
ing  a  fpike,  and  the  fpike  itfeif  fometimes  divides  into 
two  or  three.  Many  of  the  dalks  are  barren,  producing 
a  leaf  only,  without  a  fpike. 

The  common  people  make  an  ointment  with  the  frelh 
leaves,  and  ufe  it  to  green  wounds,  calling  it  adder-Jpear 
ointment.  It  is  a  very  ancient  application,  recommended 
by  Matthiolus,  Tragus,  and  others.  Native  of  Europe, 
in  moid  meadows.  In  England  it  is  not  uncommon  ;  in 
Scotland,  but  not  very  common  ;  in  Ireland,  in  meadows 
by  the  banks  of  rivers  that  leave  fand  and  mud  after 
floods.  With  us  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Newton  at  Bow, 
and  Hackney  Marfli  ;  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  at  Botley,  Cowley, 
Headington,  and  South  Leigh  in  Oxfordfliire  ;  by  others 
in  Grancheder-meadow,  Whitwell,  &c.  in  Cambridge- 
fliire;  at  Bedingham  near  Bungay,  and  near  Meltingham- 
cadle  in  Suftolk  ;  Broadmoore,  near  Birmingham  ;  and 
near  Biymhill  in  Staflordfliire  ;  Love-lane  near  Derby. 
Oblerved  in  meadows  and  by  the  fides  of  rivulets  in  the 
north  of  Yorkfliireby  Mr.  Curtis;  between  Ofpringeand 
Ore  in  Kent ;  near  Hampdead  and  Harefield  in  Middlefex; 
and  at  Eadwuod  and  Gedling  in  Nottinghamfliire.  It  is 
reprefented  on  the  Plate  of  Onopordum,  p.  498.  fig.  3. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  of  which  per¬ 
haps  the  following  is  one. 

2.  Ophioglodum  ovatum,  or  ovate  adder’s  tongue: 
fpike  from  the  dem  ;  leaf  ovate,  acute,  coarfely  reticula¬ 
ted.  Native  of  the  Ide  of  Bourbon,  near  the  volcano; 
alio  of  fliady  moid  grafiy  padures  in  Amboyna,  ice. 
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Much  like  the  lad,  with  which  mod  people  have  con¬ 
founded  it ;  but  the  above  characters  may  perhaps  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  didinguifli  them. 

3.  Ophioglodum  nudicaule,  or  naked  adder’s  tongue  : 
fronds  ovate;  fcape  leaflets.  This  is  a  very  fmall  plant, 
not  an  inch  high.  Root  bundled,  filiform/  Leaves  few, 
radical,  petioled,  quite  entire.  Scape  filiform  ;  fpike  the 
length  of  the  fcape,  a  little  thicker.  Native  of  the  Cape 
ot  Good  Hope.  Found  there  by  Thunberg. 

4.  Ophioglodum  Lufitanicum,  or  Portuguefe  adder’s 
tongue:  frond  lanceolate.  Herb  annual,  dernlefs,  two 
inches  high,  ereff.  Leaf  fingle,  petioled,  acute,  quire 
entire,  fmooth,  the  length  three  times  as  great  as  the 
breadth.  Spike  folitary,  fadened  to  the  bafe  of  the  leaf, 
fimple,  linear,  compreded,  draight,  equal,  divided  on 
both  fides  by  many  lateral  notches,  emitting  a  yellow 
pollen,  or  rather  perhaps  very  minute  feeds.  Native  of 
Portugal,  China,  and  Cochin-china. 

5.  Ophioglodum  gramineum,  or  grady  adder’s  tongue: 
fpike  from  the  dem  ;  leaf  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  riblefs. 
Gathered  by  Koenig  in  fiony  padures  on  the  coad  of  Ma¬ 
labar;  in  New  Holland  by  fir  Jof.  Banks.  More  diminu¬ 
tive  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  being  only  two  inches 
high,  and  very  flender.  The  fpike  is  fcarcely  furmounted 
by  any  point,  or  barren  termination,  which  mod  of  the 
former  have. 

6.  Ophioglodum  codatum,  or  ribbed  adder’s  tongue: 
fpike  from  the  dem;  leaf  lanceolate-oblong,  fingle- ribbed, 
reticulated  with  veins.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  at  Port 
Jackfon,  as  well  as  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 
We  know  it  from  his  publication  only. 

7.  Ophioglodum  bulbofum,  or  bulbous  adder’s  tongue : 
fpike  from  the  dem  ;  leaf  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-fliap^d, 
obtufe  ;  root  bulbous.  Native  of  Candy  ground  in  South 
Carolina.  Rather  larger  than  O.  Lufitanicum  ;  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  globofe  bulbous  root. 

8.  Ophioglodum  reticulatum,  or  netted  adder’s  tongue: 
frond  cordate.  This  plant  riles  commonly  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  inches  above  the  root.  Native  of  Jamaica  and 
the  continent  of  South  America. 

9.  Ophiogloflum  palmatum,  or  palmate-leaved  adder’s 
tongue  :  frond  palmate  with  the  fpike  at  the  bafe.  Native 
of  South  America. 

10.  Ophioglodum  pendulum,  or  pendulous  adder’s 
tongue  :  fronds  linear,  very  long,  undivided.  Native  of 
the  Ead  Indies  ;  parafitical  on  trees,  from  which  it  hangs 
down. 

u.  Ophioglodum  fcandens,  or  climbing  adder’s 
tongue  :  dem  flexuofe,  round  ;  fronds  conjugate,  pinnate; 
leaflets  fpike-bearing  on  both  fides.  This  is  a  climber, 
and  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height  on  trees  :  the  Italk  is 
fmooth  and  flender,  the  leaves  of  a  nervous  texture,  and 
fometimes  divided  into  two  or  more  unequal  parts.  Na¬ 
tive  of  both  Indies,  China,  and  Cochin-china,  and  every¬ 
where  within  the  tropics. 

12.  Ophiogloflum flexuofum,  or  winding-dalked  adder’s 
tongue  :  fcape  flexuofe,  round  ;  fronds  oppofite,  petioled-, 
palmate;  pinnas  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Very 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding.  Fronds  remote  on  the 
dem,  three  or  four  lobed.  Native  of  the  Ead  Indies. 

13.  Ophiogloflum  Japonicum,  or  Japonefe  adder’s 
tongue :  Item  flexuole,  angular;  fronds  fuperdecom- 
pound  ;  pinnules  alternate,  gaflied.  Stem  filiform,  two¬ 
angled,  fmooth,  fcandent.  Fronds  alternate ;  lower 
three-parted,  the  middle  lobe  lanceolate;  lateral  ones 
bifid,  ferrate,  fmaller;  the  upper  bipinnate  with  gaflied 
pinnules  ;  the  uppermod  flowering,  with  linear,  equal, 
entire  pinnules.  It  differs  from  O.  flexuofum  in  its  fu- 
perdecompound  frond  ;  alternate,  not  oppofite,  pinnas  ; 
and  from  O.  fcandens,  in  having  the  outmofl  pinna  not 
elongated,  not  eared  at  the  bafe,  and  the  frond  decom¬ 
pound  with  about  three  pinnas,  three-gailied.  Native  of 
Japan. 

OPHIOL'OGY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  o<pK,  a  ferpent,  and 
Aoya;,  a  difcourle.]  The  liiflory  and  economy  of  ferpent-s. 

Serpents 
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Serpents  are  included  among  the  Amphibia.  See  that 
article;  all'o  Anguis,  Boa,  Coluber,  Crotalus,  See. 

OPHIOM'ANCY,  [from  the  Gr.  o a  ferpent,  and 
pzvleia.,  divination.]  The  ancient  art  of  making  predic¬ 
tions  from  ferpents.  Thus  Calchas,  on  feeing  a  ferpent 
devour  eight  fparrows  with  their  dam,  foretold  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  liege  of  Troy.  And  the  feven  coils  of  a  fer¬ 
pent  that  was  feen  on  Anchifes’s  tomb,  were  interpre¬ 
ted  to  mean  the  feven  years  that  ZEneas  wandered  from 
place  to  place  before  he  arrived  in  Latium.  Virgil,  VEn.v, 
ver.  85. 

OPHIOMOR'PHITES,  or  Snake-stones,  f.  The 
name  given  by  fome  authors  to  the  foflils  called  more 
ufually  cornu  ammonis ;  which  are  compofed  of  feveral 
wreaths,  rolled  in  a  fpiral  form  over  one  another,  and  re¬ 
ferable  a  fnake  when  rolled-up.  In  the  article  Concho- 
logy,  we  have  deferibed  and  figured  a  fmallone;  but 
we  are  told  that  they  are  fometimes  found  as  large  as  the 
fore-wheel  of  a  chariot.  See  vol.  v.  p.  22,  30,  and  21 1. 
alfo  vol.  xv.  p.  525. 

OPHIOPH'AGI,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  a  ferpent,  and 
(pezyu,  to  eat.]  A  name  given  by  fome  to  eagles,  vultures, 
and  fome  other  birds  of  prey,  which  are  fometimes  feen  to 
feed  on  ferpents. — Pliny  gives  the  name  ophiophagi  to  a 
certain  people  of  Ethiopia,  whom  he  delcribes  as  very 
barbarous  and  lavage,  going  always  naked,  and  feeding 
on  ferpents,  whence  the  appellation.  Solinus,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  copies  Pliny  but  irnperfeftly,  has  perverted  his 
meaning  ftrangely  in  this  pafiage,  having  placed  the 
ophiophagi  in  Arabia  Felix,  inftead  of  Ethiopia.  Cham¬ 
bers. 

OPHIOPH'AGOUS,  adj.  Serpent-eating.  Not  ufed. — 
All  fnakes  are  not  of  luch  poiibnous  qualities  as  com¬ 
mon  opinion  prefumeth  ;  as  is  confirmable  from  ophio- 
pliagous  nations,  and  fuch  as  feed  upon  ferpents.  Brown. 

OPHIOPH'AGUS,  f.  A  ferpent-eater. — There  is  a 
tribe  of  civilized  Arabs  in  Egypt,  who  pretend  that  they 
arerefpefted  by  ferpents,  and  that  no  fort  of  fnake  can 
hurt  them.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there  is  an  annual  pro- 
celfion  of  the  tribe  through  the  ftreets  of  Rofetta,  of 
which  I  was  a  witnefs  ;  one  of  their  number  is  obliged 
to  eat  a  living  fnake  in  public,  or  fo  much  of  it  as  to  oc- 
cafion  its  death.  Probably  the  fnake  may  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  harmlefs  by  fome  means  ;  the  people  however 
fuppofe,  that,  for  fome  aft  of  piety  performed  by  the  an- 
ceftors  of  this  tribe  or  family,  (which  is  by  no  means  nu¬ 
merous,)  the  prophet  protefts  the  delcendants  from  any 
injury  which  the  fnakes  might  occafion.  The  opliiophagus 
who  is  to  keep  up  this  ridiculous  farce,  being  no  doubt 
well  paid,  begins  to  eat  the  living  reptile  :  a  pretty  large 
fnake  is  held  in  his  hands,  which  w'rithes  its  folds  around 
his  naked  arm,  as  he  bites  at  the  head  and  body.  Horror 
and  fury  are  depifted  in  the  man’s  countenance ; and,  in 
a  ftrong  convulfive  manner,  he  puts  the  animal  to  death 
by  eating  and  fwallowing  part  of  it  alive.  Walpole's  Mem. 
relating  to  Turkey,  1819. 

OPHIORHI'ZA,  /!  [from  the  Gr.  o^ij,  a  ferpent,  and 
pt^cz,  a  root ;  becaufe  the  plant,  fays  Hermann,  is  re¬ 
garded  in  Ceylon  as  a  grand  fpecific  for  the  bite  of  the 
nagha,  or  ribband-fnake.  This  genus  was  originally 
called  Mitreolaby  Linnaeus,  beingthe  Mitra  of  Houfton.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  mono- 
gynia,  natural  orderof  ftellatae,  (gentianae,  Juff.)  Generic 
characters—  Calyx  :  perianthiuin  one-leafed,  ereft,  com- 
prefied,  five-toothed,  equal,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one- 
petalled,  funnel-form:  tube  inflated  at  the  bafe  :  throat 
almoftclofed  with  hairs:  border  five-cleft,  blunt,  fpread- 
ing.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  filiform,  very  fliort,  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  tube.  Antherse  oblong,  the  height  of  the 
tube.  Piltillum  :  germ  bifid,  fuperior.  Style  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens,  thicker  above.  Stigmas  two, 
blunt.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  two-lobed,  wide,  bluntilh: 
lobes  oblong,  divaricated,  two-celled  :  opening  inwards 
with  a  contrary  partition.  Seeds  numerous,  angular, 
fixed  all  round  to  an  oblong  pedicelled  receptacle,  loofe 
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in  the  middle  of  each  cell. — ■ Ejfential  Character .  Corolla 
funnel-form  ;  germ  bifid;  ftigmas  two.  Fruit  two-lobe. i. 
There  are. three  fpecies. 

1.  Ophiorhiza  mungos  :  leaves  lanceolate-ovate.  Stem 
fimple.  Leaves  oppofite,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  with  ob- 
liquely-tranfverfe  nerves,  petioled.  Flowers  fertile  from 
the  upper  fide  of  the  horizontal  fpike.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Called  in  Ceylon  eliawerya,  and  uaghawalli, 
from  Jiagha,  the  ribband-fnake,  for  the  bite  of  which  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  accounted  a  fpecific. 

2.  Ophiorhiza  mitreola:  leaves  ovate.  Roots  from  the 
lower  joints  of  the  Item  in  bundles,  long,  filiform,  white. 
Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  fimple  or  branched,  ereft, 
four-cornered  at  bottom,  towards  the  upper  part  roundilh, 
fmooth,  loofe.  Annual  ;  flowering  in  fpring.  Native  of 
America  :  in  Virginia,  and  in  Jamaica,  in  wet  meadows 
on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

3.  Ophiorhiza  fubumbellata  :  Item  fltrubby  ;  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute  ;  umbels  axillary,  trifid.  Native  of  the 
ifland  of  Otaheite. 

OPHIOX'YLON,  j.  in  botany.  See  Buddlea  occi- 
dentalis,  vol.  iii. 

OPHIOX'YLUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  otpij  and  |vAot,  fer- 
pentine  wood  ;  becaufe  its  root  lpreads  in  a  zigzag  man¬ 
ner,  like  the  twilling  of  a  ferpent.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  polyandria,  order  monoecia  ;  or  father  clafs  pen¬ 
tandria,  order  monogyniu;  natural  order  of  apocineae, 
JuJJ.  Generic  charafters — Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior, 
five-cleft,  fometimes  bifid,  acute,  ereft,  very  fmall.  Co¬ 
rolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped ;  tube  long,  thread- 
fhaped,  thickened  in  the  middle  ;  limb  five-cleft,  fpread- 
ing.  Neftary  uncertain,  or  only  found  in  imperfeft 
flowers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  cylindrical,  entire. 
Stamina  :  filaments  five,  very  fhort,  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  fometimes  only  two  :  antherie  pointed.  Piltillum  : 
germen  fuperior,  roundilh  ;  ltyle  thread-fliaped,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  capitate.  Pericarpium:  berry- 
twin,  two-celled.  Seeds  folitary,  roundilh.  —  Ejfential 
Churatter.  Calyx  and  corolla  five-cleft,  funnel-lhaped  ; 
ftamens  five  ;  piftil  one. 

Ophioxylum  ferpentinum,  or  three-leaved  ophioxyluin, 
the  only  fpecies  known,  is  a  native  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  It 
was  cultivated  in  Hampton  Court  in  1690;  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  Stem  ereft,  round,  quite  fimple. 
Leaves  generally  in  fours,  ftalked,  lanceolato-ovate,  point¬ 
ed,  fmooth.  Flowers  glomerate,  terminal,  white  with  a 
red  tube  ;  occafionally  imperfeft,  when  they  have  a  nec¬ 
tary  like  that  of  narciflus.  Berry  large  and  flefliy,  two- 
lobed,  of  a  brick-red.  Gaertner  calls  this  fpecies  trifoli- 
atum,  and  fays  that,  although  the  defeription  giver;  by 
Rumphius  in  his  Herb.  Amboin.  (v.  7.  30.)  belongs  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  this  plant,  yet  that  his  figure  mult  be  ano¬ 
ther  fpecies,  for  that  it  has  oppofite  cruciate  leaves,  white 
flowers,  and  black  berries.  Gaertner  propofes  to  call  it 
O.  alba,  but  his  opinion  feems  founded  in  error.  The 
Lignum  colubrinum  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  root  of  this 
plant.  Its  ferpentine  form  perhaps  gave  it  the  reputation 
of  curing  the  bites  of  fnakes,  which  it  hardly  retains  at 
prefent. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  may  be  raifed  by  feeds, 
which  fliould  be  fown  in  pots  in  the  early  fpring,  and  be 
plunged  in  a  bark  hot-bed  ;  and,  when  the  plants  have 
obtained  fome  growth,  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and 
re-plunged  in  the  bark  hot-bed  of  the  ftove,  where  the 
plants  mult  be  conftantly  kept.  It  may  likewife  be  in- 
crealed  by  layers  and  cuttings,  which  fliould  be  laid  down 
or  planted  out  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  have  the  fame  fort 
of  management  as  thofe  procured  from  feeds.  Thefe  are 
ornamental  Itove-plants. 

O'PHIR,  [Heb.  allies.]  A  country  mentioned  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  from  which  Solomon  had  great  quantities  of  gold 
brought  home  in  fhips  which  he  lent  out  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  where  to  fix  its  lituation  is  the  great  difficulty, 
authors  running  into  various  opinions  on  that  head. 
Some  have  gone  to  the  Weft,  others  to  the  Eafl,  Indies,  and 

others 
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others  to  the  coafts  of  Africa,  in  fearch  of  it.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  exaft  frtuation  of  this  place  is  undetermined, 
though  the  opinion  that  it  was  fomewhere  either  on  the 
eaftern  or  weftern  coaft  of  Africa  feems  the  molt  plaulible. 
But,  before  proceeding  to  notice  and  explain  the  various 
hypothefes  refpe&ing  the  fituation  of  Ophir,  it  may  be 
proper  to  colleft  the  different  palfages  in  Scripture  in 
which  it  is  mentioned. 

1  Kings  ix.  26,  27,  28.  And  king  Solomon  made  a 
navy  of  ihips  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  befide  Eloth,  on 
the  fhore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And 
Hiram  fent  in  the  navy  his  fervants,  fliipmen  that  had 
knowledge -of  the  fea,  with  the  fervants  of  Solomon.  And 
they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  king  So¬ 
lomon. 

Chap.  x.  11,22.  And  the  navy  alfo  of  Hiram,  that 
brought  gold  from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir  great 
plenty  of  almug-trees,  and  precious  Hones.  For  the  king 
had  at  fea  a  navy  of  Tharfhi/h  with  the  navy  of  Hiram  ; 
once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tharfhifli,  bringing 
gold  and  filver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks. 

2  Citron,  viii.  17,  18.  Then  went  Solomon  to  Ezion- 
geber,  and  to  Eloth,  at  the  fea-lide  in  the  land  of  Edom. 
And  Huram  fent  him,  by  the  hands  of  his  fervants,  Ihips, 
and  fervants  that  had  knowledge  of  the  fea  ;  and  they 
went  with  the  fervants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir,  and  took 
thence  four  hundred  and  fifty  talent.s  of  gold,  and  brought 
them  to  king  Solomon. 

Chap.  ix.  10,  21.  And  the  fervants  alfo  of  Huram, 
and  the  fervants  of  Solomon,  which  brought  gold  from 
Ophir,  brought  almug-trees,  and  precious  ftones.  For 
the  king’s  fnips  went  to  Tharfliifh  with  the  fervants  of 
Huram;  every  three  years  once  came  the  fhips  of  Thar- 
ihiih,  bringing  gold  and  filver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  pea¬ 
cocks. 

1  Kings  xxii.  48.  jeholhaphat  made  ihips  of  Tharfhiih 
to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  ;  but  they  went  not ;  for  the  ihips 
w'ere  broken  at  Ezion-geber. 

2  Chron.  xx.  35,  36,  37.  And  after  this  did  Jehofha- 
pliat  king  of  Judah  join  himfeif  with  Ahaziah  king  of 
Ifraelj  who  did  very  wickedly.  And  he  joined  himfeif 
with  him  to  make  fhips  to  go  to  Tharfhiih  ;  and  they  made 
the  ihips  in  Ezion-geber.  Then  Eiiezer,  the  fon  of  Do- 
davah  of  Marefhah,  prophefied  agajnft  Jehoihaphat, 
faying,  Becaufe  thou  haft  joined  thyfelf  with  Ahaziah, 
the  Lord  hath  broken  thy  works.  And  the  ihips  were  bro¬ 
ken,  that  they  were  not  able  to  go  to  Tharfliifh. 

Ophir,  however,  mufi  have  been  vifited  long  before  the 
time  of  Solomon  ;  fince  the  gold  of  Ophir  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  job,  chapter  xxii.  verfe  24: 
'Then Jha.lt  thou  la y  up  gold  as  dttjl,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir 
as  the  fumes  of  the  brooks  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwiie  tranftated, 
“Then  ilialt  thou  lay  up  gold  as  dull,  and  wealth  as  in 
the  brooks  of  Ophir  and,  in  the  45th  Pfalm,  verfe  9  : 
Kings'  daughters  were  among  thy  honourable  women  :  upon 
thy  right  hand  did  Jl and  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir.  That 
the  gold  of  Ophir  was  in  great  plenty  in  Judea,  in  king 
David’s  time,  appears  from  this  circumftance,  that  he  left 
5000  talents  of  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  temple,  belides 
the  5000  talents  which  the  princes  of  the  people  offered 
for  the  lame  purpofe.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4,  See.)  And, 
as  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiltory  remark, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  either  David  or  the  princes 
gave  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  it  ;  fuppofing 
that  it  was  a  third  part  of  .all  they  pofleffed,  there  muft 
have  been  at  leaft  24,000  talents  of  that  metal  in  the 
kingdom.  On  this  head,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
Talmud  reckons  feven  kinds  of  gold,  of  which  the  gold 
of  Ophir  was  the  molt  celebrated,  and  the  molt  abun¬ 
dant. 

Although  the  fituation  of  Ezion-geber  feems  plainly 
and  fatisfaftorily  pointed  out,  yet  forne  authors  are  of 
ppinion,  that  it  was  not  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  but  on  tiie 
Mediterranean  :  this  opinion  they  feem  to  have  embraced, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  puzzled  Huet,  and 
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which  led  him  to  maintain,  that  the  canal  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  was 
opened  in  king  David’s  time.  It  is  certain,  thac-  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  there  was  fome  mode  of  communication, 
by  means  of  fnips,  between  Ezion-geber  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  tor,  even  allowing  that  Tariliifh  was  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  therefore  could  be  reached  by 
vefiels  from  the  Red  Sea  without  the  neceffity  of  going 
round  Africa,  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  by  what  means 
Hiram  fent  the  vefiels  with  which  he  accommodated  Solo¬ 
mon  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Red  Sea,  uniefs  we  fuppofe, 
with  Huet,  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  canal  between 
the  two  leas.  (2  Chron.  viii.  18.)  But  whatever  diffi¬ 
culty  there  may  be  in  finding  a  pafiage  from  Ezion-geber 
to  the  Mediterranean,  that  placecannothave  been  fituated 
any  where  except  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  there  is  not  a  fingle 
pafiage  in  Scripture  in  which  Yam  Sttph  fignifies  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  or  any  other  but  the  Red  Sea.  Indeed, 
there  is  good  reafon  for  believing  that  by  Yarn  Suph, 
the  Heeropolitan  Gulf,  or  upper  part  of  the  Red  Sea, 
was  particularly  defignated.  (Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
vol.  x viii. )  Beiides,  Ezion-geber  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have 
been  near  Eloth  ;  and  this  city  is  always  placed  on  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  almug-trees,  which  were  part  of  the  cargo  brought 
from  Ophir,  are  called  by  the  rabbins  coral-wood,  and  are 
faid  to  have  refembled  coral  in  hardnefs,  colour,  and  po- 
lifli ;  by  Lemery,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  wood 
which  he  calls  grenadille. 

The  firft  hypothefis  refpeciing  the  fite  of  Ophir,  which 
we  ihall  notice,  places  it  in  Peru  ;  this  opinion  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  rabbi  David  Ganz,  and  by  ieveral  other  au¬ 
thors  mentioned  in  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory,  vol. 
iv.  The  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  is  refted  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fanciful,  independently  of  the  great  improba¬ 
bility,  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  any  knowledge  exifted 
of  America,  much  lefs  any  intercourfe  with  it.  The  gold 
of  Ophir  feems,  2  Chron.  iii.  6.  to  be  called  the  gold  of 
Parvaim;  for,  fpeaking  of  the  ornaments  of  the  temple, 
which  in  other  places  are  faid  to  have  been  of  the  gold  of 
.  Ophir,  Solomon,  in  this  pafiage,  is  faid  to  have  gar ni/hed 
the  hou/e  with  precious  fones  for  beauty,  and  the  gold  wa$ 
the  gold  of  Parvaim.  On  this  idea,  that  the  gold  of  Ophir 
and  of  Parvaim  were  the  fame,  and  that,  confequently, 
thefe  w’ere  two  names  for  the  fame  place,  the  opinion  that 
Ophir  was  in  Peru  has  been  principally  founded  ;  Parvaim 
being  fuppofed  to  bear  fome  refemblance,  in  found  and 
in  letters,  to  Peru.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  expofe  the 
abfurd  futility  of  this  fancied  refemblance.  Another 
mode  of  fupporting  this  hypothefis,  is  equally  ridiculous; 
viz.  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ophir,  and  Peru,  exprefted  in 
Hebrew  letters,  are  compofed  of  the  fame  letters,  though 
differently  arranged.  On  this  hypothefis  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  vvafte  any  more  time,  except  merely  to  remark, 
that,  according  to  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  Peru  is  not  the  true 
name  of  that  country,  but  was  given  it  by  the  Spaniards 
in  confequence  of  their  miftaking  the  anlwer  of  the  na¬ 
tives  to  a  queftion  they  did  not  underftand;  the  Spaniards 
afking  them  what  country,  the  Indians  anfweredPer^,  of 
Bern,  “  What  do  you  fay?”  hence  the  Spaniards  conclu¬ 
ded,  that  Peru  was  the  name  of  the  country. 

Jofephus  and  others,  having  obferved  that  the  fhips 
failed  from  the  Red  Sea,  place  Ophir  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  ancient  Taprobana,  or  the  Cherjb- 
nefiis  Aurea,  the  Land  of  Gold.  If  it  were  T’aprobana,  it 
muft  have  been  the  ifland  of  Ceylon ;  for  there  is  good 
reafon  for  fuppofing,  that  that  ifland  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Taprobana.  The  Aurea  Cher- 
fonefus  probably  was  the  peninfula  of  Malacca.  But 
there  are  feveral  weighty  objeftions  to  this  hypothefis  •. 
in  the  firft  place,  the  name  of  Ophir  has  no  affinity  to  any 
of  thefe  illands,  though  Parvaim  is  fuppofed  to  referable 
Taprobana  in  found  ;  a  fuppofition  which  only  fliows  on 
what  flender  grounds  hypothefes  are  frequently  built. 
Butin  the  fecond  place,  if  Ophir  had  been  fituated  any 
where  on  the  Indian  feas,  the  gold  and  mercliandife  for 
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which  it  was  famous,  would  not  have  been  brought  by  fea, 
but  by  caravans,  by  means  of  which  all  the  Afiatic  com¬ 
modities  were  introduced  into  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  before  the  difeovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  authors  of  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory  are  dif- 
pofed  to  place  Ophir  “  in  fomeof  thofe  remote  rich  coun¬ 
tries  in  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  perhaps  as  far  as 
China  or  Japan  ;  which  laft  ftill  abounds  with  the  flneft 
gold,  and  with  feveral  other  commodities  in  which  Solo¬ 
mon’s  fleet  dealt,  as  filver,  precious  (tones,  ebony,  and 
other  valuable  forts  of  wood  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  fpices, 
peacocks,  parrots,  apes,  and  other  fuch  creatures  ;  and, 
by  its  diftance,  bell  anfwers  to  the  length  of  the  voyage.” 
But  the  objeftions  already  urged  againft  the  laft  hypo- 
thefis,  lie  with  equal  weight  againft  this  opinion  :  it  is  not 
likely  that,  in  Solomon’s  time,  fuch  a  diftant  voyage 
could  have  been  undertaken,  in  the  courfe  of  which,  the 
only  fecure  and  ufual  manner  of  navigation  praftifed 
among  the  ancients,  viz.  failing  along  the  coaft,  could  not 
have  been  adted  upon ;  and  long  before  the  period 
and  direction  of  the  monfoons,  which,  in  after-ages,  were 
taken  advantage  of  in  order  to  fail  acrofs  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  were  afeertained.  If  the 
commodities  obtained  by  Solomon  actually  came  from  the 
diftant  parts  of  India,  they  muft,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  have  been  brought  by  caravans.  A  paftage  in 
Genefis  has  been  quoted,  in  which  Mofes  informs  us, 
that  the  habitation  of  Joktan’s  fons  was  from  Me/ha,  as 
thou  goejl  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  eajl.  Gen.  x.  30. 
As  Ophir  was  one  of  Joktan’s  fons,  an  hypothefis  refpedf- 
ing  the  fituation  of  Ophir  has  been  built  on  this  paftage; 
tliis  hypothefis  is  principally  fupported  by  Calmet :  he 
fuppoles  it  was  placed  fomewhere  towards  Armenia  and 
Media,  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  take  their  rife  ; 
and  thefe  rivers,  he  thinks,  might  have  been  fubfervient 
to  the  commerce  which  was  carried  on.  Calmet  argues 
in  favour  and  fupport  of  this  hypothefis  with  confiderable 
ingenuity  and  learning  ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  reft  on 
any  folid  foundation.  If  Ophir  were  fituated  near  the  rife 
of  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates,  the  veflels  of  Solomon  could 
hardly  have  reached  it ;  and,  if  the  merchandife  were 
brought  down  to  the  (hips  at  the  mouth  of  thefe  rivers,  it 
would  not  have  been  faid  that  they  failed  to  Ophir.  As 
the  commonly-received  opinion,  that  the  voyage  to  Ophir 
occupied  a  (pace  of  three  years,  militates  againft  the  hy¬ 
pothefis,  that  it  was  fituated  fo  near  to  Judea  as  Armenia 
or  Media,  Calmet  fuppofes,  that  the  three  years  mentioned 
in  the  text,  might  mean  only  three  fummers  and  two  win¬ 
ters,  or  thirty  months. 

Dean  Prideaux  offers  his  conjeflures  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  it  was  the  voyage  to  Tarfhifli  only,  and  not 
the  voyage  to  Ophir,  or  to  Ophir  and  Tarfliifh  together, 
which  look  up  three  years  going  and  coming  ;  hence  he 
concludes,  that  Ophir  might  be  much  nearer  Judea  than 
Tarfhifli,  and  that  the  voyage  to  it  might  have  been  per¬ 
formed  in  a  much  fhorter  (pace  of  time  than  three  years, 
if  they  had  not  been  obliged  to  go  to  Tarfhifli  for  fome 
commodities  with  which  Ophir  could  not  fupply  them  : 
hence  he  infers,  that  any  place  in  the  Great  Indian  Sea,  at 
the  diftance  of  three  years’  voyage,  which  yielded  gold, 
filver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  might  be  the  Tarfliifh  ; 
and  any  other,  though  much  nearer,  where  they  could 
have  gold,  almug- trees,  and  precious  ftones,  might  be  the 
Ophir  mentioned  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  attempts  to 
(how,  that  the  fouthern  part  of  Arabia  produced  the 
greateft  quantities  of  the  beft  gold,  and  confequently 
might  be  the  land  of  Ophir.  Againft  this  hypothefis,  the 
objection  already  ftated  lies  with  great  force.  As  a  con- 
ftant  commercial  intercourfe  was  kept  up  between  India 
and  the  more  diftant  parts  of  Afia,  and  the  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of  caravans,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  veflels  could  be  employed  for  this 
purpofe  ;  hence,  wherever  Ophir  may  have  been  fituated, 
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it  ought  not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  in 
any  part  of  Afia. 

Againft  this  opinion  of  dean  Prideaux,  the  remarks  of 
the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory  alfo  ftrongly 
militate.  “Though  it  be  granted  (they  obferve)  that 
Tarlhifh  and  Ophir  might  be  diftinft  places,  at  fome  con¬ 
fiderable  diftance  from  each  other  ;  yet,  if  the  latter  had 
been  fo  nigh  as  South  Arabia,  and  had  yielded  fuch  plen¬ 
ty  of  the  fineft  gold,  alvnug-trees,  and  precious  ftones,  it 
is  fcarcely  probable  that  they  would  have  gone  fo  much 
farther  for  fuch  inferior  trifles  as  filver,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks  ;  it  is  more  likely  that  they  went  fart  heft  for 
the  fine  gold,  precious  ftones,  and  things  of  the  greateft 
value.”  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory,  vol.  iv. 

The  opinion  that  Ophir  was  Sofala,  a  territory  or  town 
of  Africa,  oppofile  to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  has  been 
long  held,  as  we  learn  from  Bochart,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  27.) 
Sofala  is  thought  by  Moquet  to  be  the  Soplieira  of  the 
Septuagint;  and  he  grounds  his  opinion  on  the  fa6f,  that 
liquids  are  often  put  for  one  another,  fo  that  Sopheira 
and  Sofala  might  be  ufed  indiferiminately  as  the  name  of 
the  fame  place.  Lopez,  in  his  Indian  Voyage,  relates,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  near  Madagafcar  boaft 
that  they  have  books  which  prove,  that,  in  the  time  of 
king  Solomon,  the  Ifraelites  made  a  voyage  thither  every 
third  year  to  fetch  gold.  In  the  “  Melanges  de  Geogra¬ 
phic  et  d’Hiftoire  Naturelle,  par  Zein-eddin  Omar,  fils 
d’About  ModhafFer,  furnomme  Ebn  al-ouardi,  ecrivain 
du  xiii.  fiecle,”  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Notices 
des  MSS.  du  Roi,  tom.  xi.  p.  40.  Sofala  is  called  Sophala 
edclliubah,  or  the  Golden  Sofala.  This  opinion  is  ftrongly 
and  learnedly  fupported  by  d’Anville,  in  his  Diflertation 
fur  la  Pays  d’Ophir,  publifhed  in  the  Memoires  de  Litera¬ 
ture,  tom.  xxx.  p.  83,  &c.  But  it  has  received  the  rnoft: 
ample  and  elaborate  elucidation  by  Bruce,  in  the  fecond 
book  of  his  Travels,  c.  4.  who  feems  to  have  convinced 
Dr.  Robertfon,  (Hiftorical  Dilquilition  concerning  India, 
p.  10.)  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  confider  this  hy¬ 
pothefis,  as  fupported  and  elucidated  by  Bruce,  at  fome 
length. 

He  commences  his  inveftigations  and  reafonings  on  this 
fubjefl,  by  laying  down  three  positions  :  1  ft.  That  the 
trade  to  Ophir  was  carried  on  from  the  Elanitic  Gulf 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  adly.  That  gold,  filver,  and 
ivory,  but  principally  filver,  were  the  commodities  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  trade.  3dly.  That  the  time  occupied  in 
this  voyage,  in  going  to  Ophir  and  returning  from  it,  was 
precifely  three  years,  and  at  no  period  more  orlefs. 

“Now,  if  Solomon’s  fleet  failed  from  the  Elanitic  Gulf 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  this  voyage  of  neceflity  muft  have 
been  made  by  monfoons,  for  no  other  winds  reign  in  that 
ocean.  And,  what  certainly  lliows  this  was  the  cafe,  is 
the  precife  term  of  three  years,  in  which  the  fleet  went 
and  came  between  Ophir  and  Ezion-geber.  For  it  is 
plain,  fo  as  to  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  proof  or  argu¬ 
ment,  that,  had  this  voyage  been  made  with  variable  winds, 
no  limited  term  of  years  ever  could  have  been  obferved  in 
its  going  and  returning.  The  fleet  might  have  returned 
from  Ophir  in  two  years,  in  three,  four,  or  five  years  ;  but, 
with  variable  winds,  the  return  precifely  in  three  years 
was  not  poflible,  whatever  part  of  the  globe  Ophir  might 
be  fituated  in.  Neither  Spain  nor  Peru  therefore  could 
be  Ophir ;  for  part  of  thefe  voyages  muft  have  been  made 
by  variable  winds,  and  the  return  confequently  uncertain. 
The  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  could  not  be 
Ophir;  for  Ceylon  has  neither  gold  nor  filver,  though  it 
has  ivory.  St.  Domingo  has  neither  gold,  nor  filver,  nor 
ivory.  When  the  Tyrians  difeovered  Spain,  they  found  a 
profufionof  filver  in  huge  mafles ;  but  this  they  brought 
to  Tyre  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  lent  it  to  the 
Red  Sea  over-land,  to  anfwer  the  returns  from  India. 
Tarfhilh,  too,  is  not  found  to  be  a  port  in  any  of  thefe 
voyages  ;  fo  that  part  of  the  defeription  fails  :  nor  were 
there  ever  elephants  bred  in  Spain. 
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“  Thefe  mines  of  Ophir  were  probably  what  furniflied 
theEaft  with  gold  in  the  earlieft:  times  ;  great  traces  of  ex¬ 
cavation  mvft  therefore  have  appeared ;  yet  in  none  of  the 
places  juft  mentioned  are  there  great  remains  of  any 
mines  that  have  been  wrought.  The  ancient  traces  of 
iilver-mines  in  Spain  are  not  to  be  found,  and  there  never 
were  any  of  gold.  John  Dos  Santos,  a  Dominican  friar, 
fays,  that  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  So- 
fala,  the  mainland  oppolite  to  Madagafcar,  there  are  mines 
of  gold  and  lilver,  than  which  none  can  be  more  abun¬ 
dant,  efpecially  in  filver.  They  bear  the  traces  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  wrought  from  the  earlieft  ages.  They  were  ac¬ 
tually  open  and  working  when  the  Portuguefe  conquered 
that  part  of  the  peninfula;  and  were  probably  given  up 
fince  the  difeovery  of  the  New  World,  rather  from  politi¬ 
cal  than  any  other  reafons.  This  John  Dos  Santos  fays, 
that  he  landed  atSofala  in  the  year  1586  ;  that  he  failed 
up  the  great  river  Cuaina  as  far  as  Tete,  where,  always 
defirous  to  be  in  tire  neighbourhood  of  gold,  his  order 
had  placed  theirconvent.  Thence  he  penetrated  for  above 
two  hundred  leagues  into  the  country,  and  faw  the  gold¬ 
mines  then  working  at  a  mountain  called  Afura.  At  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  thefe  are  the  filver-mines  of 
Chicoua  ;  at  both  places  there  is  a  great  appearance  of  an¬ 
cient  excavations;  and  at  both  places  the  houies  of  the 
kings  are  built  with  mud  and  fcraw,  whilft  there  are  large 
remains  of  malfy  buildings  of  ftone  and  lime.” 

Every  thing,  then,  confpires  to  fix  the  Ophir  of  Solo¬ 
mon  in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  provided  it  would  necef- 
farily  require  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  three  years  to 
make  a  voyage  from  Ezion-geber  to  that  place  and  Tar- 
fliifli,  and  return.  To  eftablifti  this  important  fa£t,  our 
author  obferves,  that  the  fleet  or  fliip  for  Sofala,  parting 
in  June  from  Ezion-geber,  would  run  down  before  the 
northern  monfoon  to  Mocha.  Here,  not  the  monfoon, 
but  the  direction  of  the  gulf,  changes-;  and  the  violence 
of  the  fouth-wefters,  which  then  reign  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  make  themfelves  at  times  felt  even  in  Mocha 
Roads.  The  veil'd,  therefore,  comes  to  an  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Mocha  ;  and  here  ihe  waits  for  moderate  wea¬ 
ther  and  a  fair  wind,  which  carries  her  out  of  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel,  through  the  few'  leagues  where  the  wind  is 
variable.  Her  coun'e  from  this  is  nearly  fouth-weft ;  and 
flie  meets,  at  Cape  Guardafui,  a  ftrong  fouth-wefter,  that 
blows  dire&ly  in  her  teeth.  Being'  obliged  to  return  into 
the  gulf,  ihe  miftakes  this  for  a  trade-wind  ;  becaufe  flie 
is  not  able  to  make  her  voyage  to  Mocha  but  by  the  fum- 
mer-monfoon,  which  carries  her  no  farther  than  the 
'  Strains  of  Babelmandel,  and  then  leaves  her  in  the  face 
of  a  contrary  wind,  a  ftrong  current  to  the  northward, 
and  violent  (well. 

The  attempting  this  voyage  with  fails,  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  was  abfolutely  impofli’ole,  as  their  vefiels  went 
onl}r  before  the  wind  ;  if  it  was  performed  at  all,  it  mull 
have  been  by  oars  :  and  great  havoc,  and  lofs  of  men, 
muft  have  been  the  confequence  of  the  feverai  trials. 
This  is  not  conjefture  only  :  the  prophet  Ezekiel  de- 
lirribes  the  very  fa  ft.  Speaking  of  the  Tyrian  voyages, 
probably  of  this  very  one,  he  fays,  Thy  rowers  have  brought 
thee  into  great  ivaters  (the  ocean)  ;  the  eqfl  wind  hath  broken 
thee  in  the  midft  of  the  feas.  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  26.  In  Ihort, 
the  eaft,  that  is  the  north-eaft,  wind,  was  the  very  monfoon 
that  was  to  carry  them  to  Sofala  ;  yet,  having  no  fails, 
being  upon  a  lee-lhore,  a  very  bold  coaft,  and  great  fwell, 
it  was  abfolutely  impoffible  with  oars  to  fave  themfelves 
from  deftruftion. 

At  laft,  philofophy  and  obfervation,  together  with  the 
unwearied  perfeverance  of  man,  bent  upon  his  own  views 
and  intereft,  removed  thefe  difficulties,  and  Ihowed  the 
mariners  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  that  thefe  periodical  winds, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  they  looked  upon  as  invincible 
barriers  to  the  trading  to  Sofala,  when  once  underftood, 
were  the  very  means  of  performing  this  voyage  fafely  and 
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The  veil'd  trading  to  Sofala  failed  from  the  bottom  of 


the  Arabian  Gulf  in  fummer,  with  the  monfoon  at  north, 
which  carried  her  to  Mocha.  There  the  monfoon  failed 
her,  by  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the  gulf.  The  fouth- 
weft  winds,  which  blow  without  Cape  Guardafui  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  forced  themfelves  round  the  Cape,  fo  as  to  be 
felt  in  the  road  of  Mocha,  and  make  it  uneafy  riding  there. 
But  thefe  foon  changed,  the  weather  became  moderate, 
and  the  veffel,  we  fuppofe  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  was 
fafe  at  anchor  under  Cape  Guardafui,  where  was  the  port 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  was  called  P romontoruim 
Aromatum.  Here  the  fliip  was  obliged  to  ftay  all  Novem¬ 
ber,  becaufe  all  thefe  fummer-months  the  wind  fouth  of 
the  Cape  was  a  ftrong  fouth-wefter,  as  hath  been  before 
faid,  diredly  in  the  teeth  of  the  voyage  to  Sofala.  But 
this  time  was  not  loft  ;  part  of  the  goods  bought,  to  be 
ready  for  the  return,  was  ivory,  frankincenfe,  and  myrrh  ; 
and  the  fliip  was  then  at  the  principal  mart  for  thefe. 

Our  author  fuppofes,  that  in  November  the  veffel  failed 
with  the  wind  at  north-eaft,  with  which  flie  would  foon 
have  made  her  voyage  ;  but,  off  the  coaft  of  Melinda,  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  flie  there  met  an  anomalous 
monfoon  at  fouth-weft,  in  our  days  firit  obferved  by  Dr. 
Halley,  which  cut  off  her  voyage  to  Sofala,  and  obliged 
her  to  put  into  the  fmall  harbour  of  Mocha ,  near  Me¬ 
linda,  but  nearer  ftill  to  Tarfliifti,  which  we  find  here  by 
accident,  and  which  we  think  a  ftrong  corroboration  that 
we  are  right  as  to  the  reft  of  the  voyage.  In  the  Annals 
of  Abyflinia,  we  fee  that  Amda  Sion,  making  war  upon 
that  coaft  in  the  14th  century,  in  a  lift  of  the  rebellious 
Moorifli  vaffals,  mentions  the  chief  of  Tarfliifti  as  one  of 
them,  in  the  very  fituation  where  we  have  now  placed 
him.  Solomon’s  veffel,  then,  was  obliged  to  ftay  at  Tar- 
fliifli  till  the  month  of  April  of  the  fecond  year.  In 
May,  the  wind  fet-in  at  north-eaft,  and  probably  carried 
her  that  fame  month  to  Sofala.  All  the  time  fhe  fpent  at 
Tarfliifti  w'as  not  loft;  for  part  of  her  cargo  was  to  be 
brought  from  that  place  ;  and  flie  probably  bought,  be- 
fpoke,  or  left,  it  there.  From  May  of  the  fecond  year,  to 
the  end  of  that  monfoon  in  Oblober,  the  veffel  could  not 
ftir;  the  wind  was  north-eaft.  But  this  time,  far  from 
being  loft,  was  neceffary  to  the  traders  for  getting  in  their 
cargo,  which  we  fhall  fuppofe  was  ready  for  them.  The 
fliip  fails,  on  her  return,  in  the  month  of  November  of  the 
fecond  year,  with  the  monfoon  fouth-weft,  which,  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  would  have  carried  her  into  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  But,  off  Mocha,  near  Melinda  and  Tarfliifti,  fhe 
met  the  north-eaft  monfoon,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into 
that  port,  and  ftay  there  till  the  end  of  that  monfoon  ;  after 
which,  a  fouth-wefter  came  to  her  relief,  in  May  of  the 
third  year.  With  the  May  monfoon  flie  ran  to  Mocha 
within  the  Straits,  and  was  there  confined  by  the  fummer- 
monfoon.blowing  up  the  Arabian  Gulf  from  Suez,  and 
meeting  her.  Here  flie  lay  till  that  monfoon,  which,  in 
fummer,  blows  northerly  from  Suez,  changed  to  a  fouth- 
eaft  one  in  Oftober  or  November ;  and  that  very  eafily 
brought  her  up  into  the  Elanitic  Gulf  the  middle  or  end 
of  December  of  the  third  year.  “  She  had  no  need  of 
more  time  to  complete  her  voyage,  and  it  was  not  pofii- 
ble  flie  could  do  it  in  lefs.  In  Ihort,  (lie  changed  the  mon¬ 
foon  fix  times,  which  is  thirty-fix  months,  or  three-years 
exactly;  and  there  is  not  another  combination  of  mon- 
foons  over  the  globe,  as  far  as  I  know,  capable  to  effedl 
the  fame.  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  confult  the  map,  and 
keep  it  before  him,  which  will  remove  any  difficulties  he 
may  have.” 

The  ingenuity  of  this  celebrated  traveller’s  antiquarian 
and  philofophical  hypothefes,  and  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  inveftigations  in  fupport  of  them,  muft  always 
command  a  due  portion  of  refpeft  for  the  talents  which 
they  have  evinced  ;  but  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  conclufions,  are  points  on  which 
the  mod  ftrenuous  of  his  advocates  have  long  ceafed  to 
lay  any  confiderable  ftrefs  ;  and  Mr.  Salt  (Voyage  to 
Abyflinia,  1809.)  ventures  a  ftep  farther,  in  denying  the 
authenticity  of  fome,  at  lead,  of  the  data  on  which  thofe 
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conclufions  are  founded.  He  afl'erts,  that  the  regular 
courfe  of  the  monfoons  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  materially  different  in  effedt  from  what  Mr.  Bruce 
has  ftated  it,  for  the  fake  of  his  argument ;  belides,  if  the 
account  of  the  direction  and  period  of  thefe  monfoons,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  when  the  fleet  was  outward-bound, 
be  compared  with  the  account  of  their  direction  and  con¬ 
tinuance  when  it  was  homeward-bound,  they  will  not 
be  found  to  accurately  agree.  The  fiver-mines  of  Sofala, 
and  the  ancient  towns  of  ftone  and  lime  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  are  circumftances  retcing  on  but  flight  proof,  or 
on  vague  and  uncertain  tradition.  The  pafl’age  from  Eu- 
polemus  is  evidently  (till  lefs  to  the  purpofe  ;  and,  to  futn 
up  all,  “  as  to  the  map  given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  to  relieve  the 
difficulties  of  his  reader,  it  is  abfolutely  unworthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  were  it  not  for  the  errors  to  which  it  may  lead,  from 
its  extreme  inaccuracy,  and  from  its  being  founded  en¬ 
tirely  on  vifionary  principles.”  And  indeed,  foon  after 
the  publication  of  thefe  Travels,  the  editors  of  the 
Monthly  Review  obferve,  “  We  have  looked  in  vain,  in 
his  map,  for  Afura,  the  feat  of  the  gold-mines,  and  for 
the  great  river  Cuama,  places  particularly  mentioned  in 
the  text.  It  fometimes  feems  as  if  the  book  had  been 
written  by  one  perfon,  and  the  map  laid  down  by  another.” 

The  lalt  hypothefis  which  we  fliall  notice,  fuppofes  that 
the  fleet  of  Solomon,  in  its  voyage  to  Ophir  and  Tarfliifli, 
actually  failed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  came 
to  Joppa  by  the  Mediterranean.  This  hypothefis  is  fup- 
ported  by  Huet :  he  thinks  that  Ophir  was  a  general 
name  for  all  the  oriental  coaft  of  Africa,  particularly  of 
the  country  of  Sofala  ;  in  this  refpetft  agreeing  with 
Bruce  ;  and  that  Tarfliifli  was  alfo  a  general  name  for  all 
the  occidental  coaft  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and,  in  particular, 
of  that  coaft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guadalquivir,  a  country  fertile  in  mines  of  iilver: 
he  alfo  maintains  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  known, 
often  frequented,  and  doubled,  in  Solomon’s  time,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (for  Jan.  1786.) 
coincides  in  opinion  with  Huet,  that  the  fleet  of  Solomon, 
in  its  voyage,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  he 
places  Ophir  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa:  Guinea  and 
Negroland  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  places  viiited  by 
Solomon’s  fleet.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  he  offers, 
however,  but  weak  and  fantaftical  arguments.  One  of 
them  is,  that  the  Hebrew  words  which  fignify  duji  and 
afhes,  make  up  the  etymon  of  Ophir ;  and,  as  gold- 
duft  principally  is  found  in  Guinea,  and  Eliphaz,  in  his 
exhortation  to  Job,  tells  him  he  (hall  lay  up  gold  as  duft, 
and  the  gold  of  Ophir  as  the  ftones  of  the  brooks,  he  in¬ 
fers  that  Ophir  is  to  be  fought  for  in  Guinea.  Another  of 
his  proofs  is  drawn  from  the  circumftance  that  circumci- 
lion  is  ufed  among  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  which 
may  have  been  introduced  there  by  the  Hebrews. 

But  the  opinion  that  the  fleet  of  Solomon,  in  its  voyage 
to  Ophir  and  Tarfliifli,  circumnavigated  Africa,  is  moft 
ftrongly  and  ably  fupported  by  Dr.  Doig,  formerly  mafter 
of  the  grammar-fchool  at  Stirling,  and  the  author  of  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Savage  State,  addreffed  to  Lord  Kaimes.  The 
fubftance  of  his  Effay  on  this  fubjetft  was  prefented  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  previous  to  its  being  laid  before 
the  public  in  general  ;  which  abftraft,  with  the  remarks 
of  the  editor,  we  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  tranfcribe. 

This  refpeclabie  writer  holds  that  Ophir  was  fomewhere 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  and  that  Tarfliifli  was  the  an¬ 
cient  Baetica  in  Spain.  “  Thefirft  time  that  Ophir,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Aujir,  occurs  in  Scripture,  is  in  Gen.  x.  29.  where  the 
facred  hiftorian,  enumerating  the  fons  of  Joktan,  men¬ 
tions  Aufir  as  one  of  them.”  According  to  his  account, 
the  defendants  of  thofe  thirteen  brothers  fettled  all  in  a 
contiguous  fituation,  from  Meflia  (the  Mocha  of  the  mo¬ 
derns)  to  Sepharah,  a  mountain  of  the  eaft.  Mofes,  as 
every  one  knows,  denominates  countries,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  countries,  from  the  patriarch  from  whom  thofe 
inhabitants  defended.  In  describing  the  courfe  of  one 


of  the  branches  of  the  river  of  paradife,  the  fame  Mofes 
informs  us  that  it  encompaffed  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
&c.  which  abounded  with  fine  gold,  bdellium,  and  the 
onyx-ftone;  and  this  land  had  its  name  from  Havilah, 
the  twelfth  foil  of  the  patriarch  Jotkan.  Ophir  was  Hi- 
vilah’s  immediate  elder  brother ;  and  of  courfe  the  de¬ 
fendants  of  the  former,  in  all  probability,  fixed  their  ha¬ 
bitation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  of  the  latter.  If, 
then,  the  land  of  Havilah  abounded  with  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  the  land  of  Ophir  undoubtedly  produced  the 
very  fame  articles. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  original  Ophir  ;  here  was  found 
the  primary  gold  of  Ophir  ;  and  here  lay  the  Ophir  men¬ 
tioned  in  Job  xi.  24.  But,  as  navigation  was  then  in  its 
infant  ftate,  the  native  land  of  gold  mentioned  by  Job 
muft  have  been  much  nearer  home  than  that  to  which  the 
fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  made  their  triennial  voyages. 
That  feveral  countries  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Africa 
abounded  with  gold  long  after  the  era  of  Job,  is  evident 
from  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  Ptolemy,  Pomponius  Mela,  &c.  but,  that  in  thefe 
countries  the  Ophir  of  Solomon  could  not  be  fituated,  is 
plain  ;  becaufe  his  fliips,  in  the  fame  voyage,  touched  at 
Tarfliifli,  which  lay  in  a  very  different  quarter. 

The  Abyflinian  traveller  has  placed  this  regio  aurifera 
in  Sofala,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  nearly  oppoiite 
to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  This  hypothefis  was  current 
a  hundred  years  before  he  was  born  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded 
(fays  our  author)  that  it  is  not  tenable.  The  Ophir  of 
Solomon,  in  whatever  part  of  Africa  it  lay,  muft  have 
been  well  known  prior  to  his  reign,  both  to  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  and  the  Edomites.  Thefe  people  navigated  that 
monarch’s  fleet,  and  therefore  could  be  no  ftrangers  to  the 
port  whither  they  were  bound.  That  it  was  in  Africa  is 
certain  ;  and  that  it  was  on  the  weft  coaft  of  that  immenfe 
peninfula  will  appear  more  than  probable,  when  we  have 
afcertained  the  fituation  of  Tarfliifli,  and  the  ufual  courfe 
of  Phoenician  navigation.  To  thefe  objefts,  therefore, 
we  fliall  now  direftour  enquiries. 

Javan,  the  fourth  fon  of  the  patriarch  Japhet,  had  four 
fons  ;  Eliflia,  Tarjhijh ,  Chittim,  and  Dodanim  or  Roda- 
nim  :  among  wliofe  defcendants  were  the  ijles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles  divided.  The  city  of  Tarfus,  on  the  coaft  of  Cilicia, 
at  once  afcertains  the  region  colonized  by  the  defcendants 
of  Tarfliifli.  But,  as  much  depends  upon  determining  the 
pofition  of  this  country,  I  fliall  endeavour  (fays  the  doctor) 
to  fix  it  with  all  poflibie  precifion.  In  the  firft  place,  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  there  is  not  a  Angle  paffage 
in  any  ancient  author,  facred  or  profane,  that  fo  much  as 
alludes  to  any  city,  diftrift,  canton,  or  country,  of  the 
name  of  Tarfliifli,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world.  The 
defcendants  of  Javan,  of  whom  Tarfliifli  was  one,  are 
agreed  on  all  hands  to  have  extended  their  fettlements 
towards  the  nortli-ivefl ;  i.  e.  into  Afia  Minor,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarfliifli  are  every-where  in 
Scripture  faid  to  be  addicted  to  navigation  and  commerce, 
in  which  they  feem  to  have  been  connefted  with  the  Ty¬ 
rians  and  Phoenicians,  (Pf.  xlviii.  7.  lxxii.  10.)  who  were 
always  faid  by  the  Jews  to  inhabit  the  ifles  of  the  lea. 
Indeed,  in  Hebrew  geography,  all  the  countries  toward 
the  north  and  weft,  which  were  divided  from  Judea  by  the 
fea,  were  called  the  ifles  of  the  fed.  Thus  Ifaiah  :  The 
burden  of  Tyre.  Howl,  yejhipsof  Tarjhijh ,  for  it  (Tyre) 
is  laid  wafe  ;  Jo  that  there  is  no  IwuJ'e,  no  entering'  in:  from 
the  land  of  Chittim  it  is  revealed  unto  them.  Be  fill,  ye  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ifle ;  thou  whom  the  merchants  of  Zidon, 
that  paj’s  over  the  feu,  have  replenijhed.  Ifa.  xxiii.  1.  The 
land  of  Chittim  was  Macedonia,  and  often  Greece,  from 
which  every  one  knows  that  the  deftrudtion  of  Tyre  came  ; 
and,  that  Tarfliifli  was  not  an  unconcerned  fpeftator  of 
that  deftruftion,  is  obvious,  from  the  fame  prophet,  who 
proceeds  to  fay,  ver.  6.  As  at  the  report  concerning  Egypt, 
Ji)  Jhall  they  be  forely  pierced  at  the  report  concerning  Tyre „ 
Pajs  over  to  Tarjhijh ;  howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  ife.  ~  lo 
this  your  joyous  city?  It  appears,  likewife,  from  Ezekiel 
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xxvii.  12.  that  Tarfhifh  was  the  merchant  with  whom  Tyre 
traded’ for  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  5  and  that  this  trade 
was  carried  on  in  fairs. 

“  From  all  thefe  paifages,  it  feems  to  be  evident,  that 
the  defcendants  of  Tarfhifh  fettled  on  the  weftern  coafl: 
of  Alia  Minor  ;  that  thefe  people  were  addicted  to  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce  ;  that,  in  the  courfe  of  their  traffic, 
they  were  connected  with  the  Tyrians  and  Phoenicians  ; 
that  the  commerce  they  carried  on  confuted  of  filver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead  ;  that  the  people  of  Tarfhifh  were  connected 
with  Chittim  and  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles,  which  are  con- 
fefledly  fituated  toward  the  north  and  weft  of  Judea.  But 
left,  after  all,  a  fa<5t  fo  fully  authenticated  fhould  ftill  be 
tailed  in  queftion,  I  fhall  add  one  proof  more,  which  will 
place  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  and  contro- 
verfy.  When  the  prophet  Jonah  intended  to  flee  from 
the  prefence  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  avoid  preaching  at 
Nineveh,  let  us  fee  where  the  peevifh  deferter  embarked. 
(Jonah  i.  3.)  And  Jonah  rofe  up  to  flee  vntu  Tar /hijh,  from 
the  prefence  of  the  Lord,  and  went  down  to  Joppa  ;  and  he 
found  a  Jh  ip  going  to  Tarjhijh,  and  he  paid  the  fire  thereof, 
and  went  down  into  it,  to  go  with  them  into  Tarfhijh ,  from 
the  prefence  of  the  Lord.  Every  body  knows  that  Joppa, 
or  Japhah,  flood  upon  thefhoreof  the  Mediterranean  ;  of 
courfe,  the  fugitive  prophet  had  determined  to  go  to  fome 
very  diftant  region  weftward,  and  by  that  means  to  get 
as  far  from  Nineveh  as  poflible.” 

Having  thus  proved  to  a  demonftration,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Tarfhifh  was  a  region  on  the  weftern  coafl  of  Afia 
Minor,  wdiere  either  the  patriarch  of  that  name,  or  fome 
of  his  immediate  defcendants,  planted  a  colony,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  determine  whether  this  was  actually  the  country 
from  which  Solomon  imported  the  vaft  quantities  of  filver 
mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorian.  That  it  was  not,  our 
author  frankly  acknowledges  ;  and  therefore,  fays  he,  we 
muft  look  out  for  Solomon’s  Tarfhifh  in  fome  other  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe. 

To  pave  the  wwy  for  this  difcovery,  he  obferves,  that  it 
has  at  all  times  been  a  common  practice  to  transfer  the 
name  of  one  country  to  another,  in  confequence  of  fome 
analogy  or  refemblance  between  them.  It  has  likewile 
often  happened,  that,  when  a  commodity  was  brought 
from  a  very  diftant  country  by  a  very  diftant  people,  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  imported  have  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  it  was  produced  in  the  region  from  which  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  brought  to  them.  Of  the  truth  of  this  pofition 
no  man  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  can 
for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt.  Hence  the  Affyrium 
amomian  of  Virgil,  and  the  Affyrium  malabathrum  of  Ho¬ 
race,  though  thefe  articles  were  the  produCt,  not  of  A f- 
fyria,  but  of  India.  The  Jews,  who  were  as  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  foreign  countries  as  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  had  very  probably  the  fame  notions  with  them  re- 
fpeCting  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  if  fo,  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  fuppofe,  that  the  filver  fold  by  the  merchants 
of  Tarfhifh  was  the  produCt  of  that  country.  When  this 
miftake  came  to  be  difcovered,  they  very  naturally  tranf- 
ferred  the  name  Tarjhijh  from  the  country  of  the  merchants 
to  that  of  the  articles  which  they  imported.  Let  us  now, 
fays  our  author,  try  if  we  cannot  find  out  where  that  coun¬ 
try  was. 

“  It  has  been  already  fhown,  by  quotations  from  Ifaiah 
and  Ezekiel,  that  the  merchants  of  Tarfhifh  traded  in 
the  markets  of  Tyre  with  filver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin.  To 
thefe  authorities,  we  fhall  add  another  from  Jeremiah  : 
Silver  (fays  that  prophet)  fpread  into  plates  is  brought 
from  Tarfhijh.  But  in  Spain  (continues  our  learned  dif- 
fertator)  all  thofe  commodities  -were  found  in  thegreateft 
abundance.  All  the  ancient  authors  who  defcribe  that 
region,  dwell  with  rapture  on  its  filver-mines.  This  fad 
is  too  generally  known  to  need  to  be  fupported  by  autho¬ 
rities.  Spain  was  then  the  region  which  furnifhed  Solo¬ 
mon’s  traders  with  the  immenfe  niafs  of  filver  he  is  faid 
to  have  imported.  This  was,  one  might  fay,  the  modern 
Tarfhifh;  and,  indeed,  both  Jofephus  and  Eufebius  are 


pofitive  that  the  pqfterity  of  Tarfhifh  actually  peopled 
that  country.  If  this  was  an  early  opinion,  as  it  certainly 
was,  the  Jews  would  of  courfe  denominate  Spain  from 
the  patriarch  in  queftion. 

“  I  have  fhown  above,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tarfliifh 
were  Acridly  conneded  with  the  Chittim,  or  Grecians  :  I 
fhall  here  produce  an  authority,  which  will  prove  to  a  de- 
monftration  that  the  Chittim  had  extended  their  com¬ 
merce  into  that  part  of  Africa  now  called  Barbary.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel,  (xxvii.  6.)  defcribing  the  fplendour  and 
magnificence  of  Tyre,  tells  ns,  that  the  company  of  ike 
Ajhnrites  made  her  benches  of  ivory,  brought  from  the  ifles 
of  Chittim.  In  the  firft  place,  I  inuft  obferve,  that  there  is 
probably  a  fmall  error  in  the  orthography  of  the  word 
Afhurim.  This  term  is  every-where  in  Scripture  tranf- 
lated  Aflyrians,  which  tranflation  is  certainly  juft.  But 
how  the  Aflyrians  could  export  ivory  from  the  ifles  of 
Chittim,  and  fafhion  it  into  benches  for  the  Tyrian  ma¬ 
riners,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  problem  of  no  eafy  folution. 
The  fad  is,  Afhurim  fhould  be  AJhcrim,  that  is,  “  the 
company  of  the  men  of  Aflier.”  The  tribe  of  Afher  ob¬ 
tained  its  inheritance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre ;  (fee 
Joih.  xix.  28-31.)  The  companies  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Afherites  then,  and  not  the  Allnirim,  were  the  people 
who  manufadured  the  benches  in  queftion. 

“  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ivory  of  which  the  implements 
were  formed  was  imported  from  the  ifles  of  Chittim  ;  that 
is,  from  Greece  and  its  neighbourhood.  Thefe  iflands, 
it  is  certain,  never  produced  ivory.  They  muft  there¬ 
fore  have  imported  it  from  fome  other  country  5  but  no 
other  country,  to  which  the  Greeks  and  their  neighbours 
could  have  extended  their  commerce,  except  the  north  of 
Africa,  produced  that  commodity.  The  conclufion  then 
is,  that  the  maritime  ftates  of  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
probably  the  Hetrufcans  on  the  weft  coafl;  of  Italy,  car¬ 
ried  on  a  gainful  commerce  with  Spain  and  Barbary  at  a 
very  early  period. 

“  We  have  novvfeen,  that  the  original  Tarfhifh,  on  the 
coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  did  not  produce  the  metals  imported 
by  Solomon’s  fleet ;  that  no  Tarfhifh  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  globe ;  that  the  Tarfliifh  we  are  in 
queftof  was  undoubtedly  fituated  fomewhere  towards  the 
weft  of  Judea.  We  have  fhown,  that  the  mercantile  people 
of  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  and  probably  of  Italy,  actually 
imported  fome  of  thofe  articles  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; 
we  have  hazarded  a  conjecture,  that  Spain  was  the  mo¬ 
dern  Tarfhifh,  and  that  very  country  from  which  Solo¬ 
mon  imported  his  filver,  and  the  Tyrians  their  filver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead.  Let  us  now  make  a  trial  whether  we  can¬ 
not  exhibit  fome  internal  proofs,  in  fupport  of  the  hypo- 
thefis  we  have  above  adopted.  The  ancients  divided 
Spain  into  three  parts  :  Baetica,  Lufitania,  and  Tarracc- 
nenfis.  Bastica  is  the  modern  Andalufia.  It  ftretched 
along  the  Fretum  Herculeum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver.  This  region  is  thought 
by  fome  to  have  been  the  Elyfian  Fields  of  the  poets. 
The  river  Bretis,  which  divides  it,  is  called  Tartefjvs  by 
Ariftotle,  Stefichorus,  Strabo,  Paufanias,  Steph.  Eyzant. 
and  Avianus.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  city  and  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name.  But  Tartefl’us  is  poiitively  the  very  fame 
with  Tarfhifh.  The  Phoenicians,  by  changing  fchin  into 
than,  made  it  Tartijh.  The  Greeks  manufactured  the 
reft,  by  changing  Tartifh  into  Tartis,  and,  in  procefs  of 
time,  into  Taprv<r‘ro$.  That  the  Phoenicians  actually 
changed  fchin  into  than,  is  certain  ;  for  Plutarch  tells  us, 
in  the  Life  of  Sylla,  that,  in  their  language,  an  ox  was 
called  thor ;  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  lame  with  the  He¬ 
brew  Jhor.  From  this  deduction,  it  appears  highly  proba¬ 
ble  at  leaft,  that  the  Spanifh  liatica  was  originally  called 
Tarfliifh.  Indeed,  this  fimilarity  of  names  has  operated 
fo  powerfully  on  the  learned  Bochart,  and  on  fome  other 
moderns  of  no  mean  figure,  that  they  have  poiitively  af¬ 
firmed,  as  Jofephus  had  done  before  them,  that  the  pa¬ 
triarch  Tarfliifh  actually  fettled  in  that  country.  This  I 
fhould  think  not  altogether  probable;  but  that  his  de- 
1  fcendants, 
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fcendants,  who  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  colo¬ 
nized  Bsetica,  and  carried  on  an  uninterrupted  commerce 
to  that  country,  along  with  the  Phoenicians,  for  many 
centuries  after  it  was  peopled,  and  that,  from  the  circum- 
ftances  above  narrated,  it  was  denominated  Tarjhijh ,  are 
fadfs  too  palpable  to  admit  of  contradi&ion. 

“  Let  us  now  fee  whether  this  Btrtica,  where  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  fituation  of  the  Tarfliifh  of  the 
Scriptures,  was  actually  furniflied  with  thofe  articles  of 
commerce  which  are  faid  to  have  been  imported  from  that 
country.  To  enlarge  on  this  topic  would  be  altogether 
fuperfluous.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Polybius,  Pliny, 
Solinus,  and,  in  one  word,  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftorians  who  have  mentioned  that  region,  have  tinani- 
moufly  exhibited  it  as  the  native  land  of  filver,  iron,  and 
tin  ;  to  thefe,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated 
modern  traveller,  they  likewife  add  gold  in  very  large 
quantities.” 

Our  author,  having  thus  afcertained  the  lituation  of 
Tarfhifh,  proceeds  to  prove,  by  a  mafs  of  evidence  too 
large  for  our  infection,  that  the  Edomites  and  Tyrians 
had  doubled  the  Cape,  and  almoft  encompafl'ed  Africa, 
long  before  the  era  of  Solomon.  Then,  referring  to  i 
Kings  ix.  x.  a  Chron.  viii.ix.  2  Kingsxxii.and  2  Chron.  xx. 
he  obferves,  that  from  thefe  authorities  it  appears  indu¬ 
bitable,  that  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  failed  from 
Eloth  and  Ezion-geber;  that  the  voyages  to  Opliir  and 
Tarfliifh  were  exactly  the  fame,  performed  at  one  and  the 
fame  time,  by  the  very  fame  fleet ;  which  mull  necefi'arily 
have  encompafl'ed  the  peninfula  of  Africa  before  it  could 
arrive  at  the  country  of  Tarfhifh.  This  being  the  cafe, 
the  traders  might  eafily  enough  colledl  the  gold  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  or  on  what  is  now  vulgarly  called  the 
Gold  Coaft.  The  ivory  they  might  readily  enough  pro- 
cure  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  oppofite  to  Tarfhifh.  In  Afri¬ 
ca,  too,  they  might  hunt  apes;  and  peacocks,  or  rather 
parrots  and  parroquets,  they  might  furprife  in  the  forefts 
which  abounded  on  the  coaft.  In  Spain,  filver,  iron,  lead, 
and  tin,  were,  one  may  fay,  the  native  produce  of  the 
foil.  Even  at  this  early  period,  the  Phoenician  naviga¬ 
tors  had  difcovered  the  Cafliterides  or  Scilly-iflands,  and 
Cornwall;  and  from  that  region,  in  company  with  the 
merchants,  may  have  fupplied  them  with  that  rare  com¬ 
modity. 

“  I  have  fuppofed -that  the  navy  of  Solomon  and  Hi¬ 
ram  colledted  their  gold  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage 
fomewhere  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Cape,  for 
the  following  reafons.  Had  they  found  the  golden  fleece 
at  Sofala,  or  any  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  they  would 
have  chofen  to  return  and  unlade  at  Eloth  or  Ezion-geber, 
rather  than  purfue  a  long  and  dangerous  courfe,  quite 
round  Africa,  to  Tarfliifh  ;  to  which  laft  country  they 
might  have  fliaped  their  courfe  much  more  commodioufly 
from  Zidon,  Tyre,  Joppa,  &c.  But,  being  obliged  to 
double  the  Cape  in  queft  of  fotne  of  thefe  articles  wdiich 
they  were  enjoined  to  import,  they  puflied  onward  to 
Tarfhifh,  and  returned  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Tyre, 
or  perhaps  to  Joppa,  &c.  Their  next  voyage  commenced 
from  one  or  other  of  thefe  ports,  from  which  they  di- 
redted  their  courfe  to  Tarfhifh  ;  and,  having  taken  in  part 
of  their  lading  there,  they  afterwards  coafted  round  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  fo  arrived  once  more  at  Eloth  or  Ezion-geber. 

Both  Dr.  Doig  and  the  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  endeavour  to  fupport  their  opinion,  that  the  fleet 
of  Solomon  circumnavigated  Africa,  by  the  account 
which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  was  performed  during  the  reign  of 
Necho  king  of  Egypt.  According  to  this  hiftorian,  the 
fleet  fent  out  by  that  monarch  was  navigated  by  Phoeni¬ 
cian  mariners  ;  it  failed  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea;  it 
returned  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  and  it  was  exadtly 
three  years  in  its  voyage.  The  truth  of  this  narration  by 
Herodotus  has  been  queftioned  ;  but,  in  our.  opinion, 
without  any  folid  reafon  ;  indeed,  the  circumltance,  which 
he  mentions  with  aftoniiliment  and  fome  degree  of  incre- 
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dulity  as  having  occurred  during  this  voyage,  viz.  that 
in  one  part  of  the  courfe  the  fhadows  fell  on  the  right 
hand,  is  fo  unlikely  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  ma¬ 
riners,  fo  diffimilaf  to  all  the  marvellous  ftories  related  of 
diftant  countries  in  thofe  times,  and  yet  fo  certainly  true, 
that  it  alone  proves  that  Africa  had  been  circumnavi¬ 
gated,  or  at  leaf!  that  the  voyage  had  been  profecuted 
beyond  the  line.  But,  we  imagine,  a  little  reflection  on 
this  voyage  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  will  con¬ 
vince  us  that  it  rather  makes  again  ft  than  for  the  truth 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  Caps  was  doubled  in  Solomon’s 
time.  As  the  Phoenicians  were  employed  by  Solomon, 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  had  gone  this  voyage 
frequently  before.  Indeed,  both  Huet  and  Dr.  Doig 
maintain  that  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  had  been 
often  accomplifhed  by  the  Phoenicians,  before  they  were 
employed  by  Solomon.  Now  the  voyage  performed  round 
Africa  in  the  reign  of  Necho,  which  Herodotus  men¬ 
tions,  took  place  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
Yet  Herodotus  relates  it  as  fomething  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  indeed  his  manner  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
fuppofition  that  fuch  a  voyage  had  never  been  performed 
before.  If  it  had  been  performed  frequently  before  by 
the  Phoenicians,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  mariners,  on 
their  return  from  this  voyage,  would  have  particularly 
mentioned  the  circumltance  of  their  fhadows  falling  on 
their  right ;  nor  would  Herodotus  have  been  unwilling 
to  credit  it,  if  it  had  been  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of 
thofe  who  had  performed  the  fame  voyage  before.  As, 
therefore,  from  the  account  of  the  hiftorian,  the  voyage 
undertaken  in  the  reign  of  Necho,  two  centuries  after  So¬ 
lomon,  was  evidently  no  common  event,  we  are  juftified 
in  doubting,  at  lealt,  whether  the  fleet  of  the  Jewifh  mo¬ 
narch  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  confequently  whether 
Opliir  was  fituated  on  the  weft  coaft  of  that  continent. 

Dr.  Doig’s  conclufion,  however,  is,  that  “  the  original. 
Opliir,  which  is  really  Aufiror  Aufr,  was  fituated  on  the 
fouth  of  Arabia  Felix,  between  Sheba  and  Havilah,  which 
laft  was  encompafl'ed  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  of 
Paradife  :  that  the  name  Ophir,  i.  e.  Aufr,  was,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  refemblance,  in  procefs  of  time,  transferred 
to  a  region  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  and  that  from  it  ftrft 
Afer,  and  then  Africa,  was  denominated  :  that  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Tarfhifti  was  Cilicia,  and  that  the  Jews  applied 
this  name  to  all  the  commercial  ftates  on  the  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor,  and  perhaps  of  Italy,  there  being  ftrong  prefump- 
tions  that  the  Tyrrhenians  werecolonifts  from  Tarfhifti ; 
that  13atiea,  and  perhaps  fome  other  regions  of  Spain, 
being  planted  with  colonies  from  Tarfhifh,  likewife  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  Tarfliifh  ;  that  the  Tyrians  were  ftridt- 
ly  connected  with  the  merchantsof  Tarfliifh  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  enterprifes;  that  Tarfliifh  was  certainly  fituated 
weft  ward  from  Judea,  Phoenicia,  &c.  that  no  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  weftern  quarters  produced  the  commodities 
imported  by  the  two  kings,  except  Spain  and  the  oppo¬ 
fite  coafts  ;  that?  this  country,  in  thofe  ages,  produced 
not  only  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  but  likewife  gold  in 
great  abundance;  that  the  merchants  of  Chittim  import¬ 
ed  ivory,  of  which  the  Ajherites  made  benches  for  the 
Tyrians ;  which  commodity  they  mufthave  purchafed  on 
the  coaft  of  Barbary,  where  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians 
would  find  the  fame  article  ;  that,  Tarfliifh  being  fituated 
in  Spain,  it  was  impoflible  for  a  fleet  failing  from  Eloth  or 
Ezion-geber  to  arrive  at  that  country  without  encorn- 
pafling  Africa  ;  that,  of  courfe,  the  fleet  in  queftion  did 
actually  encompafs  that  continent;  that  the  Ophir  of  So-- 
lornon  muft  have  been  fituated  fomewhere  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  to  the  weft  of  the  Cape,  becaufe  from  it  the  courfe 
to  Tarfliifh  was  more  eligible  than  to  return  the  fame  way 
back  to  Ezion-geber.” 

After  all,  if  it  ftiould  appear  that  there  is  no  evidence 
in  Scripture  that  Ophir  and  Tarfhifh  were  vififed  during 
the  fame  voyage  ;  that  the  voyage  to  either,  or  both,  ac¬ 
tually  took  up  three  years  ;  and  that  the  Tarfliifh  of  Solo¬ 
mon  was  a  different  place  from  the  Tarfhifh  in  Cilicia  ;  it 
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is  evident  that  the  inveftigations  hitherto  made  into  the 
fituation  of  thefe  places,  and  into  the  courfe  of  the  voyages 
performed  by  Solomon’s  fleet,  proceed  on  unfupported 
data  ;  and,  conlequently,  though  fome  of  them  difplay 
great  ingenuity  and  learning,  they  can  only  lead  us  affray 
from  the  real  objeff  of  our  refearch.  • 

In  the  firfl  place,  the  paflages  in  Scripture  by  no  means 
warrant  the  opinion,  that  the  fame  veflels  which  made  a 
voyage  to  Ophir  at  the  fame  time  went  to  Tarfhifh  ;  and 
that  thefe  two  places  lay  nearly  in  the  fame  direflion,  and 
therefore  muff  be  fought  for,  either  in  the  fame  or  an  ad¬ 
joining  country  5  or,  at  lea  ft,  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage 
which  the  (hips  of  Solomon  and  of  Hiram  made.  An 
examination  and  com'parifon  of  the  paflages  from  Kings 
and  the  Chronicles,  which  we  have  quoted,  will  fuffi- 
ciently  prove  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion  ; 
the  utmoft  they  can  be  faid  to  prove  is,  that  Solomon 
fent  (hips  to  Tarfhifh  as  well  as  to  Ophir  :  and  the  words 
in  i  Kings  x.  21,  for  the  Mug •  lutd  atfea  a  navy  of  Tarjhijh, 
icith  the  navy  of  Hiram,  feem  to  indicate  that  there  were 
two  dill  in  ft  fleets  fent  out  on  two  diftinft  voyages.  It 
may  alfo  be  remarked,  that,  if  the  fame  fleet  went  at  the 
fame  time  to  Ophir  and  Tarfhifh,  the  commodities  brought 
from  thefe  places  could  not  have  been  fo  clearly  diftin- 
guifhed  as  they  are,  nor  would  the  fleet  have  been  called, 
as  it  is  exclufively,  the  navy  of  Tarjhijh. 

But,  in  the  lecond  place,  there  feems  good  reafon  for 
doubting  whether  Solomon  fent  fhips  to  Tarfhifh  at  all ; 
or,  if  he  did,  whether  Tarfhifh  was  not  very  near  Judea, 
and  merely  a  depot  for  |he  merchandife  of  more  diftant 
countries,  which  was  brought  there  by  the  veflels  of  that 
place.  This  opinion,  though  attended  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culties,  ar.doppofed  by  fome  paflages  in  Scripture,  is  evi¬ 
dently  and'  diredfly  fupported  by  other  paflages,  and  is 
more  confonant  with  what  we  know,  from  other  fources, 
refpefting  Tarfhifh.  By  the  expreffion  employed  in  1 
Kings,  x.  2 2.  for  the  king  had  at  J'ea  a  navy  of  Tarjhijh,  it  is 
more  reafonable  to  underftand  that  this  navy  was  either 
hi re<J_ from  Tarfhifh  by  Solomon,  or  was  compofed  of  fhips 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  fhips  of  that  place,  than 
that  it  was  a  fleet  which  had  failed  for  Tarfhifh  :  the  firfl: 
of  thefe  fuppofuions  is  fupported  by  the  context,  the 
navy  of  Tarjhijh  being  mentioned  immediately  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  which  feems  to  imply,  that, 
as  the  latter  was  lent  to  Solomon  by  that  monarch,  the 
former  was  procured  from  Tarfhifh.  The  other  idea, 
that  by  the  navy  of  Tarfhifh  is  meant,  fhips  built  after 
the  manner  of  the  fhips  of  Tarfhifh,  is  countenanced  by 
the  paflage  in  1  Kings  xxii.  48.  Jehqjhaphat  made  Jhips  of 
Taijhjjh  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold.  At  any  rate,  thefe  paf- 
fages  are  diredfly  againfl:  the  opinion,  that  Tarfhifh  was 
a  very  diftant  place,  which  was  vifited  by  the  fhips  of  So¬ 
lomon  at  the  fame  time  that  they  went  to  Ophir. 

There  are,  however,  two  paflages  which  favour  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  Solomon  and  Jehofhaphat  fent  fhips  to  Tar 
fhifb,  though  they  by  no  means  prove  the.greiit  diflance 
of  this  place,  or  that  it  was  vifited  at  the  fame  time  with 
Ophir.  In  the  paflage  of  Chronicles,  which  correfponds 
with  1  Kings,  x.  22,  the  navy  of  Solomon,  inftead  of 
being  called  the  navy  of  Tarjhijh,  as  in  the  latter  paflage, 
is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Tarjhijh  with  the J'ervants  of  Hur am. 
And  in  2  Chron.  xx.  36.  which  correfponds  with  1  Kings 
xxii.  48.  Jehofhaphat  is  faid  to  have  joined  himfelf  with 
Ahaziah  king  of  Ifrael,  to  make Jhips  to  go  to  Tarjhijh,  and 
not,  as  in  the  paflage  of  Kings,  to  make  Jhips  of  Tarjhijh  to 
go  to  Opliir for  gold. 

As  thefe  paflages  feem  not  to  accord  very  well  together, 
and  confequently  cannot  be  brought  forward  of  them- 
felves  abfolutely  to  determine  whether  Tarfhifh  were  a 
diftant  country,  vifited  by  Solomon’s  fhips  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  made  their  voyage  to  Ophir;  or  whether 
Solomon  merely  hired  veflels  from  Tarfhifh,  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  city  or  territory,  or  built  his  own  veflels  on  the  ino- 
‘del  ufed  here  ;  it  will  he  neceffary  to  examine  other  paf- 
fages  in  which  Tarfhifh  is  mentioned.  It  may  fairly  be 


inferred,  that,  as  the  Tarfhifh  fpoken  of  in  the.  paflages 
already  quoted  is  not  particularized  by  any  epithet,  or 
circumftance,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Tarfhifh  men¬ 
tioned  repeatedly  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  it  is  the 
fame  place ;  certainly,  if  it  had  been  a  very  diftant 
and  comparatively-unknown  place,  it  would  have  been 
fo  diflinguifhed  from  the  Tarfhifh  that  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews. 

That  this  place  was  celebrated  for  its  fhips  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  that  it  was  vifited  by  the  Jews,  the  following 
paflages,  befides  others,  will  fufficiently  prove.  In  the 
27th  chapter  of.  Ezekiel,  where  the  prophet  foretells  the 
deftruflion  of  Tyre,  he  exprefsly  mentions  Tarfhifh  as 
one  of  the  places  which  traded  with  that  city  :  Tarjhijh 
was  thy  merchant,  by  reafon  of  the  multitude  of  all  hinds  of 
riches-,  ver,  12.  The  Jhips  of  Tar/hijh  did  Jiug  of  thee  in 
thy  market;  ver.  25.  And  that  this  Tarfhifh,  thus  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  fhips  and  commerce,  wasat  nogreat  diftancp 
from  Tyre,  appears  from  the  paflages  in  the  xxiiid  chap¬ 
ter  of  Ifaiah,  already  quoted  in  Dr.  Doig’s  account. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
Tarfhifh  mentioned  in  the  paflages  cited  from  Kings  and 
the  Chronicles,  is  the  fame  place  known  under  that  name 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  It  evidently  was  a  place  of 
great  commerce,  and  famous  for  its  fhips ;  and,  though 
it  may  he  granted,  that  Solomon  and  Jehofhaphat  traded 
with  Tarfhifh,  and  did  not  merely  hire  veflels  from  the 
merchants  there,  or  build  them  after  the  models  of  that 
place,  (though,  as  wehavefeen,  there  are  paflages  in  Scrip  , 
ture  which  countenance  thefe  opinions,)  yet  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  evidence,  that  the  fleet  which  vifited  Ophir  at 
the  fame  time  vifited  Tarfhifh,  or  that  the  voyage  to  thefe 
places  lay  in  the  fame  track. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  marks  refpefling  the  fituation  of 
Ophir,  drawn  from  the  fuppofed  length  of  the  voyage, 
are  equally  unfupported  by  the  paflages  quoted  from 
ScripturS.  Even  allowing  that  the  navy. of  Solomon  was 
three  years  on  its  voyage  to  Tarfhifh,  this  circumftance 
would  not  ferve  as  a  guide  to  afeertain  the  pofition  of 
Ophir,  unlefs  it  had  been  proved  that  the  voyage  to  the 
two  places  was  performed  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  ure  have 
fhown  that  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  But,  as  the  alleged 
length  of  the  voyage  to  Tarfhifh  may  feem  to  militate 
againfl  the  idea  which  we  have  thrown  out,  that  this 
place  was  in  Cilicia,  and  that,  if  reforted  to  by  Solomon’s 
fhips,  it  was  reforted  to  only  as  a  depot  for  merchandife, 
not  as  the  native  country  of  the  commodities  brought 
from  it ;  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  on  what  authority 
it  has  been  fo  generally  maintained,  or  rather  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  voyage  to  Tarfhifh  occupied  the  fpace 
of  three  years.  The  parallel  paflages  have  been  already 
given  ;  1  Kings  x.  22.  and  2  Chron.  ix.  21.  Now',  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  read  thefe  paflages  without  attachment  to,  or 
knowledge  of,  any  lvypothefis  on  the  fubjeft,  the  fum  of 
the  inferences  that  could  reafonably  he  drawn,  from  them, 
W'ould  Amply  amount  to  this  ;  “  that  Solomon  had  a  flip- 
ply  of  the  commodities  mentioned  in  them  once  in  three 
years  f  there  is  no  afiertion  made,  no  intimation  given, 
no  reafon  fupplied,  for  drawing  the  inference,  that  the 
voyage  to  Tarfhifh  occupied  three  years.  This  interpre¬ 
tation  of  thefe  paflages,  fo  plain,  obvious,  and  confident, 
in  itfelf,  muft  derive  confiderable  fupport  from  the  faff, 
that  Tarfhifli  is  frequently  mentioned  ip  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  as  at  a  fhort  diflance  from  Judea,  as  famous 
for  its  (hipping  and  commerce,  and  as  having  kept  up  a 
direft  and  frequent  intercourfe  with  Joppa,  one  of  the 
principal  fea-ports  of  Hiram,  from  wliom  Solomon  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  his  fleets,  or,  at  leaft,  feamen  to  navigate  it 
on  its  voyage  to  Ophir.  The  general  conclufions,  there¬ 
fore,  which  we  fhould  be  difpofed  to  draw,  are,  that 
whatevermay  have  been  the  diflance  and  fituation  of  OplVir, 
they  ought  not  to  be  fought  after  on  the  idea  that  this 
place  and  Tarfhifh  lay  in  the  fame  route,  and  were  vifited 
on  the  fame  voyage  ;  nor  that  the  voyage  occupied  fo 
long  a  period  as  three  years  5  and  that,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure 
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cure  gold,  and  the  other  commodities  enumerated  in  the 
paflages  cited,  Solomon  fent  diredftly  to  Ophir,  in  his  own 
Ihips,  in  thofe  of  his  friend  and  ally,  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
or  in  the  (hips  of  Tarfhifh,  which  he  probably  pro¬ 
cured  through  Hiram,  who  had  regular  and  extenfive 
commercial  intercourfe  with  that  place;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  Solomon  traded  direftly  with  Tarfhilh,  one  of 
the  principal  depots  for  the  merchandife  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Upon  the  whole,  notwithftanding  the  ingenious  hypo¬ 
thecs  we  have  detailed,  with  the  reafonfngs  of  ingenious 
and  learned  men,  and  the  proofs  they  have  adduced  in 
fupport  of  them  ;  we  are  obliged  to  fay,  that  not  one  of 
thei'e  hypothefes  has  fatisfied  ourfelves,  and  rhatwecon- 
fider  the  fite  of  the  land  of  Ophir,  and  of  Tarfhilli,  as  fill 
undetermined.  We  fhall  here  enumerate  the  fources 
from  which  this  article  has  been  drawn,  though  moll  of 
them  have  been  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  it :  Ancient 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  vol.  iv.  and  xviii.  Bruce’s  Travels,  vol. 
ii.  Monthly  Review,  vol  ii.  and  Ixxv.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  5th.  edit.  Salt’s  Voyage  to  Abyflinia,  4to. 
1814.  Hiftory  of  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  1  v i .  New  Cyclopaedia,  by  Dr.  Rees. 

O'PHIR,  a  mountain  of  Sumatra,  fituated  immediately 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  high- 
eft  vifible  from  the  fea  ;  its  fummit  being  elevated  13,842 
feet  above  that  ievel.  The  following  is  the  refill t  of  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Nairne,  concerning  the 
height  of  Mount  Ophir:  height  of  the  peak  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  in  feet,  13,842  ;  Englifh  miles  2-6216,  nautical 
miles  2-26325  ;  inland,  nearly,  26  nautical  miles  ;  dillance 
from  Maflang  point,  32  nautical  miles ;  diftance  at  fea,  be¬ 
fore  the  peak  is  funk  under  the  horizon,  125  nautical 
miles  ;  latitude  of  the  peak,  o°6'N.  A  volcano  mountain, 
fouth  of  Ophir,  is  ftiort  of  that  in  height  by  1379  feet; 
inland,  nearly,  29  nautical  miles. 

The  idea  of  Sumatra  being  the  country  of  Ophir,  whi¬ 
ther  Solomon  fent  his  fleets,  is  too  vague,  fays  Mr.  Marl- 
den,  and  the  fubjeCl  wrapt  in  a  veil  of  too  remote  anti¬ 
quity,  to  admit  difeuffion.  The  name  of  Ophir  was  given 
to  the  mountain  of  Sumatra  by  the  Europeans  in  modern 
days. 

OP'HIR,  a  mountain  of  Malacca  :  twenty-eight  miles 
ealt- north -eaft  of  Malacca. 

OPHI'RA,  J'.  [derivation  unknown.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  oftandria,  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  of  onagrae,  Jujf.  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  invo¬ 
lucre  two-valved,  three-flowered  j  valves  lateral,  kidney- 
form,  emarginate,  conduplicate,  permanent.  Corolla  : 
four-petalled,  fuperior;  petals  oblong,  converging.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  eight,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  antherae 
ovate.  Piftillum :  germen  inferior,  turbinate,  hifpid ; 
ftyle  filiform,  (liorter  than  the  ftamens;  lligma  emargi¬ 
nate.  Pericarpium  :  berry,  one-celled.  Seeds :  two. — 
Ejfential  Cliaraftcr.  Involucre  two-Valved,  three-flow¬ 
ered;  corolla  four-petalled,  fuperior;  berry  one-celled. 

Ophira  ftrifla,  the  only  fpecies  known.  The  Items  of 
this  little  ereCt  fluub  are  quadrangular,  and  greyifii. 
Leaves  oppofite,  linear  or  lanceolate,  rather  pointed,  co¬ 
riaceous,  green  above,  filvery  white  beneath,  on  fiiort 
ftalks.  Flowers  axillary,  fefiile,  lateral,  oppofite,  capitate. 
Berry  a  little  oblong  very-refinous  fort  of  cone,  fome- 
vdiat  like  a  minute  ltrawberry.  This  plant  was  origi¬ 
nally  difeovered  by  Burmann  in  Africa.  Both  Juftieu 
and  Schreber  confidered  it  as  nearly  allied  to  the  Grubbia 
of  Bergius  ;  and  Dr.  Smith,  upon  examination,  finds  them 
to  be  one  and  the  fame  plant. 

OPHI'TES,  j\  [Greek.]  A  ftone  refembling  a  ferpent. 
— Ophites  has  a  dulky  greenifh  ground,  with  fpots  of  a 
lighter  green,  oblong,  and  ufually  near fquare.  Woodward. 

. — See  the  article  Serpentarius. 

O'PHITES,  in  church-hillory,  the  name  of  a  fed  of 
Chriftian  heretics,  who  fprung- out  of  the  Gnoftics,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  fecond  century;  fo  called  from  their 
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worfiiipping  the  ferpent  that  feduced  Eve.  This  ferpent, 
they  taught,  was  inftruCled  thoroughly  in  all  knowledge; 
and  they  make  it  the  father  and  author  of  all  the  fciences. 
On  which  principle  they  founded  a  thoufand  chimeras  ; 
part  of  which  may  be  leen  in  St.  Epiphanius.  They  laid 
this  ferpent  was  the  Chrift ;  but  that  he  was  very  different 
from  Jefus  born  of  the  Virgin,  into  whom,  faid  they,  the 
Chrift  defeended  ;  and  that  it  was  this  jefus,  not  the 
Chrift,  that  fullered.  Accordingly,  they  made  all  thofe 
of  their  feet  renounce  Jefus  to  follow  Chrift.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  opinion,  they  nourifhed  a  certain  number 
of  ferpents,  which  they  looked  upon  as  facred,  and  to 
which  they  offered  a  fubordinate  kind  of  honour  and 
worfhip.  - 

TheSethians,  orSethites,  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  were 
either  the  fame  with  the  Ophites,  or  very  little  different 
from  them.  The  leader  of  this  ridiculous  fed  was  one 
Euphrates ;  it  had  its  origin’among  the  Jews,  and  was 
of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  Chriftian  religion.  A 
part  of  its  followers  embraced  the  Gofpel,  while  the 
others  retained  their  primitive  fuperftition  ;  and  from 
hence  arofe  thedivifion  of  the  Ophites  into  Chriftian  and 
Antichriftian. 

OPHIU'CHUS,  f.  [cxpiaj/o?,  Gr.  ferpent-bearer.]  A 
conftellation  of  tiie  northern  hemifphere;  called  alio 
Serpentarius. 

Satan  flood 

Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burn’d, 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiucus  huge 

In  the  arctic  fky.  "  Milton's  P.L. 

OPPIIU'RUS,  f.  in  botany  ;  [fo  denominated  from  the 
Gr.  up a  ferpent,  and  apa,  a  tail,  becaufe  of  the  flender- 
jointed  llruftureof  the  fpilce.]  A  genus  of  gralfes,  founded 
by  Gaertner,  and  publifhed  by  his  fon  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  work  on  fruit  and  feeds.  The  two  fpecies  there  de- 
feribed,  are  Rottbcellia  incurvata  and  corymbofa  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  See  Rottbcellia. 

OPHIU'SA,  or  Ophinza,  fometimes  called  Orphifa,  in 
ancient  geography,  an  ifland  which  feme  have  confounded 
with  theifle  of  Promontera,  for  an  account  of  which  fee 
Pit vu se  Iflands.  Ophiufa  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Coltibraria,  and  the  moderns  have  given  it  the  names  of 
Monculobrer,  Columbrates ;  all  in  allufion  to  the  number 
of  ferpents  (o<pi?)  which  it  produced.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain. 

Ophiusa  was  alfo,  according  to  Pliny,  theancient  name 
of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes ;  and,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  the 
name  of  Libya. — Alfo,  a  town  placed  by  Strabo  on  the 
fouthern  _  bank  of  the  river  Tyras,  140  ftadia  from  its 
mouth  ;  it  is  now  Palenca. 

OPHIUS'SA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  ifle  of  Thenos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  according  to  Pliny.— Alfo,  a  fmall 
ifland  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  and  near  Hiera- 
pytna. 

OPH'RA,  [Heb.  duft  or  aflies.]  A  city  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Jofhua. 

OPHRIN'IUM,  Ophrynium,  or  Renn-Keui,  a  town 
of  Afia  Minor,  in  the  Troade,  near  Dardanum  and  Rhae- 
tium.  Here  was  a  grove  confecrated  to  Heflor.  This 
town  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Xenophon  ; 
the  laft  of  whom  fays  that  the  inhabitants,  facrificed  hogs, 
and  burnt  them  entire. 

O'PHRYS,  _/.  [from  the  Gr.  o$>gtr,  the  eyebrow,  owed 
that  appellation,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  to  its  having 
been  ufed  for  blackening  the  eye-brows.  His  deferip- 
tion  of  the  plant  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  ac¬ 
cord  with  any  Ophrys  of  modern  writers.]  Twayblade, 
Ladies’  Traces,  &c.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  gy- 
nandria,  order  diandria,  natural  order  of  orchideie.  Ge¬ 
neric  characters — Calyx  :  lpathes  wandering;  fpadix  fim- 
ple  ;  perianthium  none.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  oblong-, 
converging  upwards,  equal ;  two  of  thefe  exterior.  Nec¬ 
tary  longer  than  the  petals,  hanging  down  pofteriorly, 
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one  fomewliat  keeled.  Stamina:  filaments  two,  very 
fiiort,  placed  on  the  pifti]  ;  antherae  eredl,  covered  with 
the  inner  margin  of  the  neftary.  Piftillum  :  germen  ob- 
long,  contorted,  inferior;  flyle  faftened  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  neflary  ;  Itigma  obfolete.  Pericarpium: 
caplule  fubovate,  three-cornered,  blunt,  ftriated,  three- 
valved,  one-celled,  opening  at  the  keeled  angles.  Seeds  : 
numerous,  like  faw-duft  ;  receptacle  linear,  faftened  to 
each  valve  of  the  pericarpium. — Effential  CharaSter.  Nec¬ 
tary  Somewhat  keeled  underneath. 

Thefe  plants  are  of  the  fame  natural  genus  with  the 
Orchis,  and  all  the  older  botanical  writers  confounded 
them.  Linnaeus  diftinguifhed  this  natural  order  into  ge¬ 
nera  from  the  nettariitm,  as  he  calls  it ;  which,  in  Orchis, 
forms  a  horn  or  fpur  at  the  back  of  the  flower,  whereas 
the  lip  of  it,  in  this,  is  a  petal  hanging  down,  with  a  ridge 
or  keel  running  along  the  back.  There  are  thirty-four 
fpecies,  in  two  divifions. 

I.  With  branched  bulbs. 

i.  Ophrys  nidus  avis,  or  bird’s-r.eft  ophrys :  bulbs  in 
bundles  of  fibres  ;  ftem  flieathed,  leafiefs  ;  lip  of  the  nec¬ 
tary  bifid.  The  root  is  compofed  of  a  thick  bundle  of 
ftrong  flefiiy  fibres,  from  vvliich  arife  two  oval  veined 
leaves,  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  joined  at  their 
bafe.  Between  thefe  fprings  up  a  naked  ftalk,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  high,  thickeft  at  the  bafe,  firm,  and  re¬ 
maining  long  after  the  feeds  are  fired;  without  leaves, 
but  clothed  with  numerous  embracing  dry  fcales.  Spike 
of  flowers  four  or  five  inches  long,  cylindrical ;  the  flowers 
at  the  bafe  of  the  fpike  rather  fcattered,  upwards  crowded. 
Bra&es  fhorter  than  the  germen,  acutely  lanceolate.  Pe¬ 
tals  clofely  converging,  oval  ;  lip  of  the  neftarium  long, 
at  firft  linear,  but  divided  at  the  bale  into  blunt  divari¬ 
cated  lobes.  Stamens  inferted  in  two  cavities  in  the  up¬ 
per  lip  of  the  neftarium  ;  antherae  yellow.  Capfule  on  a 
triangular  fruit-ftalk,  having  a  prominent  rib  at  each  an¬ 
gle,  and  one  on  each  fide,  with  intermediate  furrow's. 
The  whole  plant  is  brown,  and  clofely  conne6led  in  habit 
with  Orobanche,  Lathraea,  and  Monotropa.  Native  of 
feveral  parts  of  Europe,  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Auftria,  Swiflerland,  Italy,  in  woods 
and  fhady  places.  With  us,  about  Charlton,  Gravefend, 
Maidftone,  and  Roehill,  in  Kent;  Selborne  in  Hamp- 
fhire  by  Mr.  White;  Madingly- wood  in  Cambridgefhire  ; 
Aldborough  in  Suffolk  by  Ray;  Heydon  in  Norfolk; 
near  Ingleton,  and  in  Offley-park  ;  Buckham-wood  in 
Cumberland  ;  near  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland.  Not  un¬ 
common  about  Newton  Cartmel  ;  found  there  by  Mr. 
Hall,  who  obferves,  that  the  woods,  in  the  part  of  Lan- 
cafhire  where  he  lives,  are  cut  down  every  fifteen  years  ; 
that,  for  fix  or  eight  years  after  they  are  cut,  this  plant 
is  not  to  be  found  ;  but,  as  focn  as  the  grades  are  chiefly 
deftroyed  by  the  fliade,  it  again  makes  its  appearance,  and 
in  fome  places  is  pretty  plentiful.  Mr.  Blackftone  ob- 
ferved  it  in  White-Heath- wood  by  Harefield.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  fome  woods  in  Scotland,  but  not  common. 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  name  of  bird's-nejl  is 
derived  from  the  matting  and  twilling  of  the  fibrous  roots. 
See  the  annexed  Plate  I. 

i.  Ophrys  corallorhiza,  or  coral-rooted  ophrys  :  bulbs 
branched,  flexuofe ;  ftem  flieathed,  leafiefs;  lip  of  the 
nedtary  trifid.  The  root  confifts  of  thick  white  fucculent 
obtufe  fibres,  branched  like  coral.  Stem  fix  or  eight 
inches  high,  without  any  other  leaves  except  fheathing 
ftipules.  Flowers  in  a  thin  fpike,  eight  or  ten  in  number, 
verging  a  little  to  one  fide  of  the  ftalk,  and  fubtended 
each  by  an  oval-lanceolate  greenilh  bradle.  Upper  petals 
green,  oval-lanceolate,  converging  in  form  of  a  femi- 
cylindric  helmet;  lateral  petals  patent,  whitifh,  ftreaked 
with  a  green  line ;  lip  oval-lanceolate,  white  ftreaked  with 
two  green  lines,  forming  an  acute  angle.  Stamens  four, 
two  in  each  cell.  On  account  of  the  difference  of  ftruc- 
ture  in  the  ftamens  from  the  other  Orchideae,  Scopoli  has 
made  this  a  diltindt  genus,  under  its  old  name  of  Coral- 
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lorhiza.  Native  of  the  northern  parts’ of  Europe;  alfo 
of  Swiflerland,  Carniola,  and  the  fouth  of  France.  Li 
Great  Britain  it  is  found  fparingly  in  woods  of  fir  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  ;  Mr.  Lightfoot  obferved  it  only  in  a 
moift  hanging  wood,  near  the  head  of  Little  Loch  Broom, 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Rofsfhire.  It  flowers  in  Auguil 
and  September  :  Scopoli  found  it  in  flower  on  the  fecond 
of  Odlober.  Gerard  calls  it  little  lungwort. 

3.  Ophrys  fpiralis,  fpiral  ophrys,  or  triple  ladies’  traces: 
bulbs  aggregate,  oblong;  ftem  fomewhat  leafy;  flowers 
in  a  fpiral,  directed  one  way  ;  lip  of  the  ivedlary  undi¬ 
vided,  crenulate.  Bulbs  one  to  three,  or  fometimes  four, 
varying  from  oblong  and  half  an  inch  in  length,  to  cylin¬ 
drical  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rough  or  villofe, 
pointed,  and  furnifhed  with  a  few  fibres.  Stem  from  fix 
to  nine  inches  high,  the  lower  part  fmooth,  the  upper 
downy,  Root-leaves  four,  or  more,  forming  a  luft,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  fmooth,  entire  at  the  margins,  bright  green, 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  dotted  when  magnified,  and 
faintly  ribbed.  By  the  fide  of  thefe,  and  not  from  amonglt 
them,  arifes  the  ftem,  clothed  with  three  or  four  lanceo¬ 
late,  acuminate,  embracing,  leaves,  downy,  and  membra¬ 
nous  at  the  edge.  Spike  from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
twilled  in  a  fpiral  form,  with  numerous  (fifteen  or  more) 
flowers,  growing  from  one  fide,  and  following  its  fpiral 
diredlion  ;  corolla  greenifli  white,  fragrant;  the  three 
outer  petals  converging,  glued  together;  the  two  inner 
patent,  lanceolate  ;  lip  of  the  nedlarium  at  firft  narrow, 
widened  at  the  bafe,  round  ifh  and  ferrate.  Native  of  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  Europe;  as  Denmark,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Auftria,  Swiflerland,  and  Italy;  flowering 
from  Auguft  to  Odlober.  With  us  it  is  found  on  Ha\- 
well-heath  near  Ifleworth,  and  on  Enfield-chafe  in  Mid- 
dlefex  ;  Barn  Elms  in  Surrey  ;  Dartford  in  Kent ;  on  the 
Hill  of  Health  between  Cambridge  and  Madingly,  and  by 
Hinton  andTaverfham  Moors  in  Cambridgefhire;  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Shotover-hill  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  on  the  Fern 
in  Little  Marlow,  Buckinghamfhire;  Warckton  in  North- 
amptonfhire ;  near  Buddon-wood,  Leicefterfhire ;  Ealt 
Leke  in  Nottinghamfhire ;  near  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire  ;  in. 
the  limeflone-paftures  about  Newton  Cartmel  ;  and  not 
uncommon  in  the  northern  counties  ;  on  the  road  from 
Truro  to  Redruth  in  Cornwall  ;  under  the  rocks  at 
Pinney  cliffs,  near  Lyme.  It  grows  in  paftures  both  dry 
and  moift,  not  only  in  a  calcareous  foil,  but  in  dry  fand, 
barren  clay,  dry  elevated  paftures,  rocky  funny  expofures, 
good  foil,  boggy  commons,  &c.  and  is  not  fo  much  rare 
as  overlooked.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  it  grows  more 
readily  in  a  garden  than  moft  of  its  tribe;  and  that  the 
protuberant  gennens,  placed  regularly  one  above  another, 
iomewhat  relemble  plaited  hair,  whence,  perhaps,  its  name 
of  Indies'  truces.  I f  fo,  it  fhould  be  ladies'  treffes.  Johnfon, 
in  Gerard,  remarks,  that  “  the  top  of  the  ltalk,  whereon 
the  flowers  do  grow,  is  commonly  as  it  were  twifled  or 
writhen  about which  circum  fiance  Linns  us  has  adopted 
for  a  fpecific  character.  But  writhed  is  erro-neoufly  fpelt 
wreathed  by  fome  modern  writers.  There  are  four  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  fpecies. 

4.  Ophrys  cernua,  or  nodding  ophrys :  bulbs  in  bun¬ 
dles  ;  Item  leafy  ;  flowers  drooping ;  lip  of  the  nedlary 
oblong,  entire,  acute.  The  root  confifts  of  very  many 
thick  fibres.  Root-leaves  linear,  long;  item-leaves  fheath¬ 
ing,  very  fliort.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

5.  Ophrys  ovata,  common  ophrys,  or  twaybiade:  bulb 
fibrous;  ftem  two-leaved;  leaves  ovate ;  lip  of  the  nec¬ 
tary  bifid.  Root  perennial,  confiding,  like  the  nidus 
avis,  of  numerous  thick  flefhy  bundled  fibres,  and  re¬ 
newed  every  year  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bulbs  of  the 
Orchides.  Stem  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  and 
even  two  feet,  in  height:  below  the  leaves  much  thicker 
than  above,  and  naked  ;  above  the  leaves  downy  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftem  immediately  above  the  root  is 
clothed  with  a  membranaceous  fpathe  of  two  or  three 
leaves  ;  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  ftem  (Haller, 
and  after  him  Lightfoot,  lays  one-half,  but  it  is  never  fo 
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much)  are  placed  two  very  broad  ovate  leaves,  one  em¬ 
bracing  the  other  at  the  bale,  marked  with  about  feven 
nerves,  and  much  refembling  the  leaves  of  the  broad 
plantain;  above  thefe  are  two  or  three  very  fhort  ovate 
acuminate  iHpules.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a  loofe  fpike, 
four  inches  long  or  more,  yellowifh-green  ;  brabtes  not 
half  fo  long  as  the  germeii,  and  lhaped  like  the  ftipules  ; 
all  the  five  petals  are  convergent,  forming  an  hood,  the 
three  outer  lanceolate,  the  two  inner  linear,  and  fome- 
vvhat  tinged  with  purple;  ftamens  not  perceptible ;  an¬ 
thers  yellow,  connebted  at  the  fummit,  covered  by  an 
oval  appendage  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  neblarium,  not 
elaftic  as  in  the  Orchis.  Mr.  Curtis  has  figured  the  flower 
in  detail,  in  a  magnified  flate,  to  fiiow,  on  comparifon, 
how  different  it  is  from  that  of  the  Orchis;  Native  of 
molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  moilt  thickets;  l'ome- 
times  in  meadows  and  on  heaths.  With  us  it  is  too  com¬ 
mon  to  fpecify  particular  places.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  old  Englifh  name  tway-blade  is  from  its  two 
leaves.  See  Plate  II.  fig.  i. 

(3.  O.  trifolia.  It  varies  fometimes  with  three  leaves. 
Jjanh.  87. 

6.  Ophrys  cordata,  mountain  ophrys,  or  lead  tway- 
blade:  bulb  fibrous;  Item  two-leaved;  leaves  cordate. 
Boot  fibrous,  but  the  fibres  not  bundled.  Stem  from  fix 
to  nine  inches  high.  Leaves  two,  above  the  middle  of 
the  Item,  between  lieart-fhaped  and  triangular,  broad, 
terminating  in  a  final  1  projecting  point.  Flowers  few,  in 
a  fhort  fpike.  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  the  whole  plant 
is  of  a  tender  and  delicate  texture  ;  the  leaves  fmooth, 
about  half  an  inch  wide  at  the  bafe ;  the  flowers  in  a  thin 
fpike,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  green,  often  turning  red 
in  decay.  Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in 
moilt  woods ;  with  us  on  moift  mountainous  heaths,  ef- 
pecially  in  boggy  ground  in  Yorkfliire,  Lancafhire,  and 
Weftmoreland ;  as  on  Ingleborough,  between  Sheffield 
and  Chatfworth,  Almondborough,and  Keighley, in  York- 
fhire ;  Kendal  and  Longfledale  in  Weftmoreland.  In 
inarfhy  places  by  the  fides  of  rivulets,  on  the  Highland- 
mountains  of  Scotland,  in  many  places.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

II.  With  round  bulbs. 

7.  Ophrys  lilifolia,  or  lily-leaved  ophrys  :  bulb  round- 
ifli ;  (cape  naked;  leaves  lanceolate;  lip  of  the  peftary 
entire;  dorfal  petals  linear.  Scape  naked,  three-fided; 
leaves  radical,  nerved.  Flowers  red,  but  three  of  the 
petals  narrow,  linear,  green.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
nada,  in  fwamps.  It  has  been  confounded  with  the  next 
fpecies.  It  flowers  in  June. 

8.  Ophrys  loefelii,  dwarf  ophrys,  or  twayblade :  bulb 
roundifh  ;  (cape  naked,  three-cornered  ;  lip  of  the  nectary 
ovate.  Bulb  ovate,  folid,  green,  covered  with  nerved 
membranes,  and  furnifhed  with  fibres  below;  the  bulbs 
of  the  preceding  years,  united  by  creeping  fibres,  adhere 
to  the  flowering- bulb  by  membranes,  which  are  either 
empty,  or  contain  the  remains  of  dead  fcapes.  Leaves 
two,  lanceolate,  linear-lanceolate,  or  fometimes  fubovate, 
commonly  half  the  length  of  the  fcape,  marked  with  lines, 
and  keeled  below.  At  the  bafe  of  the  fcape  are  two  or 
three  leaflets,  flieathing  the  leaves.  Scape  three-fided, 
four  or  even  five  Aided,  from  three  or  five  to  eight  inches 
in  height.  Flowers  herbaceous,  from  three  or  five  to 
eight,  yellowifh-green  ;  petals,  the  three  outer  linear, 
bent  back,  green  ;  the  two  inner,  on  the  lides,  filiform, 
fomewhat  purplifh.  Native  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Pruffia, 
and  England.  With  us  on  Hinton,  Teverfham,  and 
Fulbourn,  Moors,  near  Cambridge,  found  by  Mr.Relhan. 
A  Angle  fpecimen,  found  by  Mr.  Pitchford  in  St.  Faith’s- 
Newton  bogs  near  Norwich,  was  given  to  Mr.  Lightfoot ; 
but  none  has  been  found  fince  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk. 

9.  Ophrys  paludofa,  marth -ophrys,  or  twayblade : 
bulb  roundifh;  fcape  almoft  naked,  fiv.e-corned ;  leaves 
rugged  at  the  top;  lip  of  the  nebtary  entire.  Bulb  ovate, 
curved  inwards,  radicate  at  bottom.  Stem  three  or  four 
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inches  high.  Scape  five-cornered,  for  the  moft  part 
naked.  Boot-leaves  three  or  four,  fpatulate,  alternate, 
rugged  at  the  top,  efpeciaily  on  the  inner  furface,  on  the 
outer  fhorter.  Flowers  in  a  raceme,  very  many,  yellowifh- 
green.  It  differs  from  O. loefelii  in  having  more  flowers, 
with  the  lip  of  the  corolla  narrow  :  from  O.  monophyllos, 
by  the  leaves  not  being  ovate  rugged  at  the  tip,  and  the 
pedicels  not  capillaceous.  The  nebtary,  which  forms  the 
effential  character,  being  different  in  this  plant  from  that 
of  Ophrys,  it  is  placed  by  fome  authors  in  a  new  genus 
named  Malaxis ;  the  ne diary  of  which  is  one-leafed, 
heart  fhaped,  concave,  inclofing  the  ftamens  and  piftil. 
Native  of  Raffia,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain, 
in  bogs  ;  found  by  Parkinfon  between  Hatfield  and  St. 
Alban’s,  and  in  Romney-Marfh  ;  by  Mr.  Dent  and  Mr. 
Dale  in  company,  on  Gamlingay-bogs,  where  it  grows 
in  great  plenty  among  the  Sphagnum  ;  by  Mr.  Dubois  at 
Hurfthill, -Tunbridge-wells  ;  in  Halling-haH-wood  near 
Loughborough,  Buddon-wood,  and  Stocking-wood,  near 
Leicefter,  by  Dr.  Pulteney;  Cawfton-heath  and  Feltborpe- 
lieath  in  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Pitchford,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr. 
Crowe;  between  Rufsland-chapel  and  Thwaite-mofs,  in 
Furnefs  Fells,  by  Mr.  Jackl'on.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

10.  Ophrys  monophyllos,  or  one-leaved  ophrys:  bulb 
round;  fcape  naked  ;  leaf  ovate;  lip  of  the  nectary  en¬ 
tire.  Bulb  round,  furrounded  with  many  dry  jagged 
leaves  ;  from  this  a  tranfverfe  root,  as  in  Allium  umbel- 
liferum,  is  continued  along  the  ground,  covered  alfo 
with  many  leafy  (heaths,  and  the  veftiges  of  other  Items, 
and  putting  forth  round  fibres.  Culm  eighteen  inches 
high,  firm,  quite  Ample.  Leaf  Angle,  formed  by  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  (heath,  refembling  that  of  Ophioglolfum, 
embracing  the  Item,  ovate-lanceolate,  almoll  an  inch 
wide,  and  three  times  as  long.  Spike  half  a  foot  long, 
containing  as  far  as  eighty  flowers,  not  very  clofe,  but 
the  fmalleit  of  any  of  the  Orchidete.  Native  of  Pruffia 
and  Swifferland. 

11.  Ophrys  alata,  or  winged  ophrys:  bulbs  round; 
(tern  leafy  ;  leaves  lanceolate;  lip  trifid  ;  the  middle  feg- 
ment  very  fhort.  This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

12.  Ophrys  mufcifera,  or  fly-ophrys  :  bulbs  roundifh  ; 
Item  leafy ;  lip  of  the  nebtary  convex,  with  three  divi- 
lions  ;  the  middle  fegment  cloven.  Fly-ophrys,  Or  fly- 
orchis  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  the  bulbs  roundifh. 
Stem  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  high.  Leaves  three  or 
four,  flieathing  the  (tern  at  the  bafe,  lanceolate,  pale- 
green,  fmooth,  fiiining,  marked  with  numerous  longitu¬ 
dinal  nerves,  the  intermediate  fpace  covered  with  a  thin 
Comewhat-pellucid  puckered  (kin,  giving  them  a  filvery 
hue.  Upper  part  of  the  Item  naked,  yellowifh-green, 
nearly  round,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  a  long  thinly-fcuttered 
fpike  ;  fometimes  fifteen  in  number,  but  leldom  more 
than  four  or  five  ;  the  three  outer  petals  linear,  with  re¬ 
flexed  margins,  the  upper  one  forming  right-angles  with 
the  others;  the  two  inner  thread-fhaped,  fpreading,  re¬ 
fembling  the  antennae  of  an  infebt,  deep  reddifh-brown, 
fringed  with  fhort  hairs,  fixed  to  the  upper  lip  of  the 
neblarium,  which  is  hooded,  covering  the  ftamens-;  lower 
lip  three-lobed,  fide  lobes  linear,  entire,  middle  fome¬ 
what  ovate,  bifid,  with  reflexed  margins,  covered  with  a 
velvety  down  reddifli- brown,  and  with  a  bluiffn  fpot  on 
the  centre,  which  is  naked.  The  whole  extremely  re- 
fembles  a  fly,  to  which  this  blue  fpot,  as  Dr.  Withering 
obferves,  contributes  much.  The  ftamens  are  very  flioit 
and  loofe  ;  the  antheras  yellow.  According  to  Haller, 
the  (tern  is  eighteen  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  fcarcely  an 
inch  in  breadth  ;  and  the  fpike  remarkably  thin  of  flowers. 
Mr.Relhan  remarks  the  flendernefs  of  the  (tern;  which  is 
a  character  that  (trikes  at  firft  light ;  adding  that  it  is 
round,  and  fmooth  or  even  ;  brabt.es  longer  than  the 
germens;  flowers  from  four  to  eight,  diftant,  which  is 
another  obvious  charabter;  lip  of  the  nebtary  wide,  hang¬ 
ing  down,  longer  than  the  gerrnen,  dark  purple,  reflex 
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at  the  fides,  the  fegments  rounded  ;  the  three  outer  petals 
fpreading,  green,  the  two  inner  filiform,  dark-purple, 
Linnaeus  has  net  confidered  this  as  f'pecifically  diftindt 
from  the  bee-ophrys ;  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  they  are  different,  as  Haller,  Jacquin,  and  our  Eng- 
lifh  bo.tanifts,  have  decided  them  to  be.  Jacquin  has 
given  a  full  and  exadt  defeription  of  the  fly-ophrys  in  his 
Mifcellanea.  Native  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Swifferland, 
Auft-ia,  Carniola,  France,  and  Italy  ;  at  Vevay,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  May  24-th,  1779.  In 
England  it  is  not  uncommon  ;  as  in  Bodton  church-yard, 
and  about  Wrotham  and  Northfieet,  in  Kent ;  Harefield 
inMiddlefex;  Croydon  in  Surrey;  Hinton,  Teverfham, 
Fulbourn,  Linton,  the  Devil’s-ditch,  and  Chippenham, 
in  Cambridgeffiire  ;  Bath-hills  near  Bungay,  and  Ear- 
fham-wood  in  Suffolk  ;  Ray  obferved  it  in  Eifex,  as  well 
as  the  laft  two  countries  ;  St.  Vincent’s  Rocks  near  Brif- 
tol  ;  Plumpton-woods  near  Ulverfton  ;  Rufhton  in  North- 
.amptonfhire  ;  Afpiy  in  Nottinghamfiiire  ;  Barrovvfield- 
vtood  and  Brigftear-mofs  in  Wefimoreland  ;  generally  in 
calcareous  paftures.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

There  are  fix  varieties,  fome  of  which  are  mentioned 
as  growing  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  Mr.  Ray  has  a  larger 
fort,  found  by  Mr.  Dale  in  a  pafture  near  Peftingford  in 
Suffolk,  and  by  Dr.  Eales  near  Welwyn  in  Hertfo rdfhire, 
at  Greenhithe  and  by  North  Cray,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D. 
From  the  figure  of  John  Bauhin,  to  which  Ray  refers,  it 
will  probably  prove,  fays  Dr.  Withering,  to  be  a  different 
fpecies. 

33.  Ophrys  apifera,  or  bee-ophrys:  bulbs  roundifh  ; 
Hems  leafy  ;  lip  of  the  nedfary  three-lobed,  the  lobes  bent 
in  underneath,  fhorter  than  the  petals.  According  to 
Mr.  Woodward,  the  Item  is  fliorter  than  the  foregoing; 
the  leaves  broader  and  fhorter;  the  fpike  of  fewer  flowers  ; 
the  bra  ties  broader  and  fhorter,  but  ftill  longer  than  the 
germen  ;  the  three  outer  petals  lanceolate,  patent  and 
even  refledled,  as  long  as  the  germen,  purple,  with  the 
keel  and  two  nerves  green,  the  tips  green  and  folded  ;  the 
two  inner  petals  patent,  linear,  purplifh  on  the  infide, 
green  without ;  upper  lip  of  the  nedlarium  lengthened 
into  a  deep-green  probofeis,  under  which  are  the  fila¬ 
ments  and  yellow  antherae  ;  lower  lip  of  the  nedlarium 
large  and  broad,  hairy,  mottled  browifh,  purple,  and  yel¬ 
low,  divided  into  three  lobes,  the  two  upper  near  the 
top,  fhort,  lanceolate,  at  firft  bent  upwards,  afterwards 
refledled,  the  middle  one  very  large,  three-lobed,  the  fide 
ones  fhort,  angular,  the  middle  one  long,  tapering  to  a 
point,  which  is  greenifh-yellow,  and  refledled.  Dr.  Stokes 
deferibes  the  lower  lip  of  the  nectary  as  rufty-brown,  very 
much  refembling  a  fmall  humble-bee,  in verfely-ovate, 
the  fide-lobes  bent  down,  woolly,  the  edges  bent  in,  the 
upper  angles  loofe  and  upright,  refembling  the  wings-  of 
the  bee.  Stamens  yellowy  inferted  into  the  upper  edge  of 
the  ftigma,  burfting,  when  the  flow'er  is  expanded,  from 
the  membranaceous  cafes  of  the  upper  lip,  and  bending 
down  on  thefurface  of  the  ftigma,  continuing  fixed  to  its 
edge.  Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In  England 
this  fingularly-beautiful  plant  is  not  uncommon,  on  a  cal¬ 
careous  foil  near  woods,  and  in  meadows.  Near  London 
it  is  become  fo  rare,  as  fcarcely  to  be  found  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  florifts  and  dealers,  who, 
as  Mr.  Curtis  obferves  very  juftly,  root  up  all  they  find, 
without  leaving  a  fingle  fpecimen  to  cheer  the  heart  of 
the  ftudent  in  his  botanic  excurfions.  Mr.  Alchorne  has 
frequently  gathered  it  near  Charlton-cliurch,  and  Chiffel- 
hurft,  in  Kent ;  it  grows  alfo  on  Trunhill-downs,  in  the 
fame  county.  Mr.  Blackftone  found  it  about  Harefield  ; 
in  Cambridgefhire  it  is  abundant  about  Madingley-wood, 
Hinton,  Teverfham,  Fulbourn,  Burrough-green,- Chip¬ 
penham,  and  Linton  ;  in  Bedfordfliire,  at  Bolnhurft ;  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  at  Bradenham  ;  in  Northamptonfhire, 
at  Blatherwick  and  Afpiy  ;  in  Oxfordfhire,  at  Pently 
Hangings;  about  Earfham  in  Suffolk;  on  St.  Vincent’s 
Rocks  nearBriftol ;  Carifbrook  Caftle  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight ; 
Great  Comberton  towards  Woller’s  Hill,  and  Tedeftone 
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near  Whitbourne,  in  Worcefterfhire.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July;  and  the  feed  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  Auguff. 
The  root  appears  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues  with  thofe 
of  the  Orchis,  whence  Jalep  is  made;  but,  being  much 
fmaller,  is  not  worth  cultivating,  on  that  account. 

14.  Ophrys  aranifera,  or  fpider-ophrys  :  bulbs  roundifh; 
fern  leafy;  lip  of  the  neftary  roundifh,  entire,  emargi- 
nate,  convex,  longer  than  the  petals.  Stem  fix  inches 
high,  more  or  lefs  according  to  its  place  of  growth, 
round,  fmooth,  covered  below  with  leaves  embracing  it. 
Leaves  next  the  root  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  almoft  an 
inch  broad,  ovate-lanceolate,  fomewhat  blunt,  marked 
with  impreffed  lines,  fmooth,  fpreading  on  the  ground  ; 
thofe  of  the  ftalkfew,  narrower,  and  more  pointed.  Flow¬ 
ers  from  three  to  fix,  in  a  thin  Fpilc,e  ;  petals  pale-green. 
Mr.  Woodward  diftinguifhes  it  from  O.  apifera,  with 
which  Linnaeus,  and  foreign  botanifts  in  general,  have 
confounded  it.  The  ftem  is  not  near  fo  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  fliorter,  but  otherwife  fimiiar ;  the  bradles  narrower, 
the  flowers  fmaller,  the  three  outer  petals  bluntly  ovate- 
lanceolate,  greenifh,  fliorter  than  the  lip  ;  which  is  fome¬ 
what  heart-fhaped,  but  not  lobed.  It  is  furprifing  that 
Linnaeus,  who  allows  that  thefe  three  plants  are  conftant 
in  their  differences,  fliould  not  diftinguifh  them,  when 
the  lip  of  the  nedlarium  in  one  is  four-iobed,  in  another 
five-lobed,  and  in  the  third  only  flightly  emarginate  ;  n  •: 
to  mention  the  comparative  length  of  the  petals  and  lip 
in  the  two  laft,  which  are  moft  alike  ;  a  fpecific  charudler 
ftridlly  juft  and  admiflible.  Our  plant  is  commonly  known 
in  this  country  by  the  name  of  “  bee-orchis  with  green 
wings,”  the  petals  being  altogether  of.au  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  whereas  in  the  apifera  three  of  them  are  pale  purple; 
but  they  differ  not  only  in  colour,  but  very  materially  in 
fliape,  as  obferved  above  ;  this  flowers  alfo  in  miid  fea- 
fons  as  early  as  March.  The  nedtary,  which  at  firft  is  of 
a  bright  and  very-rich  brown  colour,  foon  changes  to  a 
faded  yellow-green  ;  when  the  fioweripg  is  over, "the  pe¬ 
tals  incline  forward,  and  clofe  over  the  nedtary.  The 
flower  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  that  of  the  two  preceding 
fpecies  ;  it  is  fancied  by  fome  to  referable  a  bee,  by  others 
a  fpider;  from  the  breadth  of  the  lip,  and  its  being 
marked  with  different  (hades  of  brown,  it  derives  its  re- 
femblance  to  the  latter.  Others  have  difeovered  a  like- 
nefs  to  a  fmall  bird  in  the  flower.  Native  of  England, 
in  chalky  paftures  ;  as  about  Northfieet,  Bodton  church¬ 
yard,  and  other  places,  in  Kent;  Leatherhead  in  Surrey; 
near  Wheatley,  between  Witney  and  Burford,  Caver- 
lham  Warren,  and  Stansfield,  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  about 
Branham  near  Tadcafter;  about  Bury  in  Suffolk  ;  feveral 
places  in  Cambridgefhire  ;  as  Sheifora,  Abington,  Hil- 
derfham,  Bartlow  ;  at  Hilderfham  it  has  been  frequently 
found  in  very  great  abundance  ;  but  the  exterminators 
are  very  diligent  wherever  they  can  find  it. 

15.  Ophrys  monorchis,  yellow  or  mufk  ophrys  :  bulb 
globular;  fcape  naked;  lip  of  the  nedt-ary  trifid,  crof's- 
fhaped.  Bulb  fingle,  round,  or  fomewhat  oblong,  with 
a  few  thick  fibres  from  the  crown.  Stem  about  fix  inches 
high,  round  and  fmooth.  Root-leaves  two  or  three, 
flieathing  the  ftem,  lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth,  ofafhining 
yellowifh-green,  marked  with  parallel  veins  ;  on  the  ftem 
one  or  two  feffile  awl-fliaped  leaves.  Spike  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  numerous  flowers,  which  are 
greenifh-yellow,  with  a  faint  mufky  fmell.  Antherae  fer¬ 
ruginous.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  as  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Lapland,  England,  Germany,  Swifferland, 
Auftria,  Pruffia,  Italy,  &c.  With  us  near  Enfield  in 
Middlefex ;  chalk-pits  near  Gogmagog-hills  in  Cam¬ 
bridgefhire;  Marfham  near  Swaffham,  and  near  Snet- 
tifham,  in  Norfolk.  It  flowers  in  July.  See  fig.  2. 

16.  Ophrys  alpina,  or  alpine  ophrys  :  bulbs  ovate  ; 
fcape  naked  ;  leaves  awl-fliaped  ;  lip  of  the  nedtary  un¬ 
divided,  blunt,  one-toothed  on  each  fide.  The  root 
confifts  of  two  roundifh  bulbs,  rooting  at  top.  Root- 
leaves  generally  four,  filiform,  awl-fhaped,  an  inch  long. 
Stem  naked,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  The  fpike  confifts 
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of  four  or  five  alternate  flowers.  Native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Lapland,  Denmark,  Swiflerland,  Dauphiny,  Pied¬ 
mont,  Carniola,  Auftria,  &c. 

17.  Ophrys  Camtfchatea,  or  Siberian  ophrys :  fcape  fili¬ 
form,  fir  eat  lied  ;  raceme  loofe;  lip  of  the  neftary  linear, 
bifid.  Native  of  Siberia. 

18.  Ophrys  anthropopbora,  or  man-ophrys:  bulbs 
roundifli ;  Item  leafy;  lip  of  the  neftary  linear,  three- 
parted  ;  the  middle  fegment elongated,  bifid.  Stem  about 
a  foot  high,  firm,  fmooth,  round  at  the  bafe,  fomevvhat 
angular  upwards.  Root-leaves  four  or  five,  (hearhing  the 
(lem  at  the  bafe,  lanceolate,  but  varying  in  breadth, 
fpreading;  above  thefe  one  or  two  more,  clofely  em¬ 
bracing  the  Item.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a  long  loofe 
fpike.  It  varies  in  fize,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
from  yellow-green  to  bright  ferruginous.  The  root,  and 
indeed  the  whole  plant,  emits  a  ftrong  odour.  The  flow¬ 
ers  vary  in  number  from  ten. to  fifty.  The  lip  of  the  nec¬ 
tary  is  fo  divided  as  to  bear  a  coarfe  refembfance  to  the 
human  arms  and  legs,  whence  old  authors  named  it  the 
man  orchis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  England.  With  us  principally  in  dry  pas¬ 
tures  and  old  chalk-pits  ;  in  fuch  fituations  it  is  one  of 
the  moll  common  of  the  tribe  in  Kent,  as  near  North- 
fleet,  Greenhithe,  between  Gravefend  and  Clifl'e,  Dart- 
ford,  Boflon  church-yard,  and  in  the  way  to  Branley, 
Trunhill,  &c.  in  Surrey,  about  Croydon  and  Leather- 
head  ;  near  Linton  in  Cambridgefhire ;  Kimbolton  in 
Huntingdonshire;  Dalington,  near  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk  5 
Alhwelthorpe  near  Norwich.  It  flowers  in  June. 

19.  Ophrys  crucigera  :  bulbs  roundifli  ;  Hem  leafy;  lip 
of  the  nedtary  undivided,  marked  with  a  convex  crofs. 
Dr.  Smith  fufpefts  this  to  be  a  variety  of  O.  apifera,  per¬ 
haps  inaccurately  drawn. 

20.  Ophrys  volucris  s  bulbs  roundifli  ;  leaves  oblong, 
flieathing  the  Hera  ;•  lip  cut  out  ovate.  Stem  a  foot  high. 
Stem  leaves  embracing,  ovate,  oblong,  acuminate,  nerved, 
fpike  oblong,  many-flowered,  the  flowers  diflant.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

21.  Ophrys  bradleata  :  bulbs  roundifli;  fpike  mixed 
with  longer  bradles  5  lip  three-lobed.  Stem  a  i'pan  high. 
Root-leaves  ovate,  nerved  ;  ftem-leaves  ovate-oblong,  fe- 
veral.  Spike  many-flowered,  clofe.  Native  alfo  of  the  Cape. 

22.  Ophrys  atrata :  leaves  linear-fetaceous  ;  lip  cordate, 
fpatulate.  Stem  Ample,  a  hand  high.  Leaves  l'cattered, 
half  embracing,  numerous,  wider  towards  the  bafe,  to¬ 
wards  the  top  long-awl- Shaped  or  linear.  Flowers  feflile, 
remote;  undereach  a  brillle-fhaped  brafte  the  length  of 
the  flower.  The  whole  plant  in  drying  becomes  black. 
Native  of  the  Cape. 

23.  Ophrys  catholica :  bulbs  fibrous;  flowers  three- 
petalled  ;  helmet  ventricofe,  large;  lip  crofs -lhape  ;  (tern 
leafy.  24.  Ophrys  circumfiexa :  bulbs  undivided  ;  flowers 
three-petalied  ;  wings  emarginate ;  lip  trifid  ;  the  lateral 
fegments  bent  round.  25.  Ophrys  Caffra :  Item  three¬ 
leaved;  lip  bifid.  26.  Ophrys  bivalvata  :  flowers  in  bun¬ 
dles  ;  lip  lanceolate.  27.  Ophrys  alaris  ;  lip  of  the  nec¬ 
tary  entire,  waved.  28.  Ophrys  patens :  leaves  awl- 
fhaped  ;  lip  of  the  neflary  very  fhort,  capillary.  All  thefe 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Ophrys  nervofa  s  Hem  naked,  angular;  leaves  ovate, 
nerved ;  lip  of  the  neflary  entire,  reflex.  Native  of  Japan, 
near  Ofacca  and  Jeddo  ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Its 
name  in  Japonef'e  is  gin  ran. 

30.  Ophrys  triphylla  :  Hem  three-leaved  ;  lip  triangu¬ 
lar,  toothed  at  the  .bafe.  31.  Ophrys  inverfa :  leaves  en- 
fiform  ;  lip  bifid,  entire.  32.  Ophrys  bicolor  :  leaves  li- 
near-enliform  ;  lip  cut  out,  bifid.  Natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

33.  Ophrys  fquamata :  bulbs  bundled;  fcape  elon¬ 
gated,  leaflefs,  fpiked ;  root-leaves  imbricate,  oblong, 
acute,  keeled;  lip  of  the  neflary  trifid,  bearded,  bent 
down.  Native  of  New  Caledonia. 
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34.  Ophrys  unifolia:  bulb  ovate ;  fcape  round,  Sheathed; 
leaf  round,  fiftular,  reflex,  perforated  in  the  middle  to 
let  the  fcape  pafs.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firll  and  fecond  refufis 
culture,  but  may  be  tranfplanted  from  the  places  where 
they  grow  naturally  into  a  fhady  part  of  the  garden  ; 
where,  if  the  roots  are  not  dilturbed,  they  will  contimte 
many  years,  and  flower,  but  not  increafe.  The  bell  time 
to  remove  the  roots  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  when  the  leaves 
are  decaying  ;  for  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  the  roots  after 
the  leaves  are  gone. 

Tim  third  fpecies  is  feldotn  cultivated  in  gardens,  bur, 
not  being  nice  in  its  foil  or  fituation,  grows  more  readily 
in  a  garden  than  mofl  of  the  Orchis  tribe.  Johnfon, 
however,  fays  he  could  not  get  them  to  grow  in  a  garden, 
and  that  none  of  the  Satyrions  love  to  be  pent  up  in  fuch 
Hrait  bounds. 

5.  Common  twayblade,  growing  naturally  in  woods 
and  thickets,  will  profper  very  well  in  any  fhady  part  of 
a  garden,  efpecially  in  a  moill  fail.  7,  8,  9,  require  to  be 
planted  in  bog-earth,  in  a  moill  fhady  border,  or  in  pots, 
with  bog-mofs  and  earth,  fet  in  pans  of  water. 

t2,  13,  14,  15,  18.  All  thefe  may  be  preferved  in  gar¬ 
dens,  though  not  propagated  there.  The  befl  time  to 
remove  the  roots  from  the  places  where  they  naturally 
grow,  is  juft  before  the  (talks  fall ;  for,  at  that  time,  they 
may  be  eafily  discovered,  and  are  beginning  to  reft,  fo 
that  the  bulb  will  be  fully  formed  for  flowering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  will  not  fhrink  ;  but,  if  they  are  re¬ 
moved  at  the  time  when  they  are  in  action,  the  bulb  de- 
figned  for  flowering  the  following  year,  not  being  fully 
ripened,  will  fhrink,  and  frequently  perifh.  When  they 
are  removed  into  a  garden,  the  foil  Should  be  adapted  to 
the  forts.  Such  as  grow  in  moift  paflures  Should  be 
planted  in  fhady  moift  borders  ;  thofe  which  are  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  woods  may  be  planted  under  trees  ;  but  fuch  as 
grow  upon  chalk-hills  Should  have  a  bed  of  chalk  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  in  an  open  fituation  ;  and,  when  fixed  in 
their  feveral  places,  they  Should  not  be  disturbed;  for, 
provided  they  are  kept  clean  from  weeds,  the  lefs  the 
ground  is  dilturbed,  the  better  the  plants  will  thrive,  and 
the  longer  they  will  continue.  Thefe  plants  were  culti¬ 
vated  with  great  fuccefs  by  the  late  Peter  Collinfon,  efq. 
whofe  memory  is  revered  by  every  botanift,  in  his  garden 
at  Mill-hill.  His  method  was  to  place  them  in  a  foil  and 
Situation  as  natural  to  them  as  poffible,  and  to  differ  the 
herbage  to  grow  round  them.  They  are  commonly  taken 
up  with  a  large  ball  of  earth,  and  the  grafs,  &c.  in  which 
they  grow,  when  they  are  coming  in  flower,  or  at  leaft, 
when  they  are  puffiing  up  their  flowering-ftem  in  Spring, 
fo  that  the  fpecies  may  be  dillinguilhed  ;  in  this  Hate 
they  Seldom  continue  in  a  garden  more  than  one  year,  or 
at  raoft  two  years,  fo  that  by  this  means  vaft  quantities 
of  thefe  beautiful  flowers  are  deftroyed  annually.  Mr. 
Curtis  remarks,  that  he  has  not  yet  heard  of  thefe  plants 
being  propagated  by  feed;  and  that  it  is  to  be  wiffied 
fome  intelligent  gardener  would  exert  himfelf  in  making 
experiments  to  raife  them  in  this  way.  They  produce 
abundance  of  feed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
increafing  by  feed  in  their  natural  (late  of  growth. 

Spider-ophrys,  with  a  little  attention  and  manage¬ 
ment,  will  grow  and  flower  more  freely  than  many  of  the 
tribe.  Mr.  Curtis  has  found  the  following  method  fuc- 
cefsful  :  Take  up  the  roots  carefully  when  in  flower, 
bare  them  no  more  than  is  neceffary  to  remove  the  roots 
of  other  plants ;  fill  a  large-fized  garden-pot  with  three 
parts  of  choice  loam  moderately  11  iff,  and  one  part  chalk 
mixed  well  together,  and  palled  through  a  fieve  fomewhat 
finer  than  a  common  cinder-fieve  ;  in  this  mixture,  place 
your  roots  at  about  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  three 
inches  apart,  water  them  occafionally  during  fummer, 
if  the  weather  prove  dry  ;  at  the  approach  of  winter  place 
the  pot  in  a  frame  under  a  glafs,  to  keep  it  from  wet  and 
,  froft 
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froft,  which,  combined,  deftroy  the  beauty  of  the  foliage, 
if  not  the  plant  itfelf ;  in  the  autumn,  before  any  of  the 
ethers  make  their  appearance,  this  fpecies  emerges. 

OPHTHAL'MIA,  or  Oph'thalmy,  f.  [from  otp^xXyoc, 
Gr.  the  eye.]  Inflammation  of  the  eye. — By  reafon  of 
fome  particular  diftemper  of  the  eyes,  as  exulceration, 
fillula,  ophthalmy.  Ferrand  on  Love  Melanch.  164.0. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  originates  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  demands  the  fame  kind  of  treatment,  as  inflam¬ 
mation  in  other  parts  of  the  body  :  but  of  all  the  difeafes 
of  the  eye,  fays  the  experienced  Richter,  ophthalmy  is 
the  moll  frequent.  There  are  very  few  difeales  of  the 
eye  which  do  not  fometimes  arife  from  it,  and,  in  many 
of  them,  it  is  a  neceflary  fymptom  or  confequence.  The 
ciiaracleriftic  figns  of  thediforderare  pain  and  rednefs  :  the 
latter  is  particularly  remarkable,  as  the  healthy  eye  exhi¬ 
bits  no  red  appearance  whatfoever.  It  does  notconftantly 
happen,  however,  that  rednefs  is  an  obvious  fymptom  of 
an  inflamed  eye  ;  fome  violent  ophthalmies  are  laid  to  be 
attended  with  little  or  no  preternatural  rednefs  of  the  af¬ 
fected  organ.  Belides,  even  when  the  inflamed  part  is 
confiderably  reddened,  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
change  is  concealed  by  reafon  of  the  impoflibility  of  ma¬ 
king  the  patient  open  his  eye.  The  increafed  rednefs  is 
always  molt  confpicuous  in  the  white  of  the  eye  ;  but 
often,  in  fevere  ophthalmies,  the  tranfparent  cornea  alfo 
becomes  red,  and  bleeds,  if  punCtured  or  cut.  The 
aqueous  humour  has  been  obferved  to  become  of  a  red 
colour,  an  event  which  no  doubt  proceeded  from  extra- 
vafated  blood  ;  and  fometimes  fmall  velicles,  full  of  this 
fluid,  have  been  formed  upon  the  cornea.  The  eye-lids, 
likewife,  not  unfrequently  partake  of  the  inflammatory 
rednefs.  In  cafe's  where  the  eye  either  cannot  or  mult 
not  be  opened,  it  may  always  be  inferred,  that  the  eye¬ 
ball  is  inflamed,  if  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  eye-lid, 
or  the  whole  of  this  part,  fliould  appear  to  be  affedled 
with  fwelling  and  rednefs. 

The  pain  is  the  principal  fymptom  of  ophthalmy  ;  and 
indeed,  when  the  eye  cannot  or  mult  not  be  opened,  it  is 
the  only  one.  It  is  of  different  kinds.  In  mild  ophthal- 
mies  the  patients  experience  a  fenfe  of  heat,  or  itching, 
or  a  fort  of  preifure,  that  feems  as  if  it  proceeded  from 
the  lodgment  of  a  particle  of  fand  underneath  the  eye¬ 
lids  ;  but,  in  fevere  cafes,  the  pain  is  of  a  burning,  tenfe, 
fhooting,  throbbing,  defeription.  When  the  patient  has 
a  fenfation  as  if  the  orbit  were  too  fmall,  and  as  if  the 
eye-ball  protruded  from  not  having  fufiicient  room  ;  and 
when  he  fullers,  particularly  about  the  eye-brow,  a  vio¬ 
lent,  opprelfive,  tenfe,  pain,  fometimes  extending  from 
the  affefted  fide  of  the  head  to  the  occiput ;  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  without  rifle  of  miltake,  that  the  inflammation 
has  attained  the  high-eft  degree  of  violence,  and  that  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  fuppuration. 

But  even  pain  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  ccnftant  and 
eflential  fymptom  of  ophthalmy.  There  are,  fays  Rich¬ 
ter,  fomeievere  ophthalmies,  which  are  accompanied  with 
little  or  no  pain  ;  while  certain  milder  cafes  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  fometimes  prove  exceflively  painful.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  are  fubjedt  to  variety.  Hardy,  un¬ 
feeling,  patients,  frequently  make  little  complaint  about 
pain  ;  and  a  furgeon,  who  trufts  to  their  alfurance  that 
the  fymptom  is  moderate  or  trifling,  frequently  finds,  very 
unexpectedly,  upon  opening  the  eye-lids  after  a  few  days, 
the  eye  molt  vehemently  inflamed,  nay,  fometimes  actually 
in  a  ftateof'luppu ration.  Irritable  fubjeCts,  on  the  contrary, 
often  cannot  bear  a  very'  flight  degree  of  pain,  and  make 
the  burgeon  have  recourle  to  means  which  are  tmnecefiary. 
Experience  proves  alfo,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cafes,  the 
pain  is  nioft  violent  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  diforder  firft  origi¬ 
nates;  and  that  it  afterwards  diminifhes,  and  even  en¬ 
tirely  lubfides,  notwithllanding  the  inflammation  conti¬ 
nues  in  an  unabated  degree.  It  frequently  happens,  after 
an  operation  on  the  eye,  that  the  patient  only  experiences 
pain  for  a  few  hours  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  night,  and 
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afterwards  remains  completely  eafy.  The  furgeon  fliould 
never  fuller  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  this  ftiort  duration 
and  quick  fubfldence  of  the  pain  ;  for,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  eye  is  often  found  moft  ferioufly  affeCted 
with  inflammation.  Old  chronic  ophthalmies  are  not 
uncommonly  attended  with  confiderable  rednefs,  and  with 
little  or  no  pain.  Laftiy,  it  deferves  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  pain  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  eyes  is  forae- 
times  periodical.  In  the  generality  of  fuch  cafes,  the 
patients  only  experience  pain 'an  hour  or  two  in  the 
night-time,  and,  during  the  day,  are  quite  free  from  any 
degree  of  fullering.  Thefe  (hort  paroxyfms  of  pain,  and 
long  intervals  of  eafe,  mull  not  be  received  as  a  criterion 
of  the  mildnefs  of  the  inflammation  ;  for  the  eye  may 
yet  be  violenr'y  inflamed.  The  furgeon  mull  not  trull 
to  any  Angle  fymptom;  but  form  a  judgment  from  the 
coniideration  of  all  the  circumllances  of  the  cafe  toge¬ 
ther. 

Swelling,  which  is  an  ordinary7  fymptom  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  other  parts,  is  alfo  fometimes  obferved  in  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  being  particularly  obvious  in  that  portion 
of  the  conjurfeliva  which  covers  the  white  of  the  eye.  In 
violent  ophthalmies,  this  membrane  fwells  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  it  envelopes  the  cornea,  and  lies  in  a  thick 
fold  between  the  eye-lids,  protruding  betwixt  thefe 
parts,  and  hindering  them  from  being  (hut.  In  this  fort 
of  cafe,  the  whole  eye-ball  refeinbles  a  piece  of  red  flelh. 
In  fevere  ophthalmies,  the  tranfparent  cornea  likewife 
fometimes  fwells  very  confiderably,  fo  as  to  become  four, 
and  even  eight,  times  as  thick  as  it  is  in  the  healthy  ftate. 
This  tunic  is  generally  rendered  at  the  fame  time  white 
and  foft.  When  fuch  thickening  extends  inward,  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  lelfened,  and 
may7  be  quite  obliterated,  the  inner  furface  of  the  cornea 
being  in  dole  contadl  with  the  iris. 

In  cafes  of  ophthalmy,  fever  is  alfo  frequently  an  at¬ 
tendant.  According  to  Richter,  it  is  worthy  of  parti¬ 
cular  notice,  that  the  fever  is  not  always  of  one  and  the 
fame  kind  ;  but  prefents  itfelf  under  three  varieties. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  effe£l  of  the  fame  caufe  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  inflammation  ;  and,  in  this  circumftance,  the 
fame  means  of  cure  are  indicated,  both  for  the  fever 
and  the  ophthalmy.  The  ophthalmy  proceeding  from 
dil'order  of  the  galtric  organ,  affords  an  illull ration  of 
the  preceding  obfervation  ;  emetics  and  purgative  me¬ 
dicines  ferving,  in  this  inftance,  to  cure  both  the  fever 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The  fever  is  lome- 
times  the  confequence  of  the  inflammation  :  here  the 
local  affeiSlion  precedes  the  conltitutional  one;  the  latter 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the  former,  moderate  when 
it  is  moderate,  violent  when  it  is  violent.  This  kind  of 
fever  requires  the  employment  of  antiphlogiftic  means, 
whereby  its  caufe,  viz.  the  inflammation,  is  removed,  and 
the  name  of  inflammatory  fever  is  particularly  applicable 
to  it.  After  lurgical  operations  on  the  eye,  and  other  inju¬ 
ries  of  this  organ,  a  fever  often  arifes  even  before  the 
flighted:  inflammation  is  difcernible.  It  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  patient’s  apprehenfion  before  the  operation, 
and  to  the  pain  which  he  has  fullered  ;  and  it  demands  the 
employment  of  Toothing  anodyne  means,  efpecially7  opium 
combined  with  antimonials. 

With  relpedl  to  the  duration  of  ophthalmies,  they  are 
divided  into  the  acute  and  chronic.  The  generality  of 
acute  inflammations  of  the  eyes  at  lalt  terminate  in  the 
chronic  form  of  the  complaint.  The  attacks  both  of  acute 
and  chronic  ophthalmies  alternately  come  on  and  dilap- 
pear  at  certain  times,  and  the  dil'order  is  then  termed  pe¬ 
riodical.  All  thefe  varieties,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
permit  us  to  draw  no  inferences  which  can  be  depended 
upon  with  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  treatment.  The 
fame  caufe  fometimes  produces  an  acute,  fometimes  a 
chronic,  fometimes  a  periodical,  ophthalmy.  Nay,  the 
fame  inflammation  of  the  eyes  frequently  changes  its  cha- 
raifler,  becoming,  in  turns,  acute,  chronic,  and  periodi¬ 
cal.  From  fuch  variations  alfo  no  certain  information 
z  can 
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Can  be  derived  with  refpeft  to  the  prognosis.  It  is  occa- 
fionally  an  unfavourable  event,  when  an  acute  ophthalmy 
becomes  chronic,  while  in  other  inftances  the  change  from 
the  chronic  to  the  acute  form  of  the  complaint  is  equally 
bad.  Although  chronic  ophthalmies  are  generally  not 
attended  with  much  danger  of  the  fight  being  deftroyed, 
yet  they  are  ordinarily  more  difficult  of  cure  than  acute 
cafes,  becaule  their  caufes  are  for  the  moft  part  exceed¬ 
ingly  complicated,  inveterate,  and  not  eafily  detefted. 

Ophthalmies  are  likewife  diftinguilhed  into  feveral 
kinds,  by  a  variety  of  external  appearances.  The  in¬ 
flamed  eye  is  fometimes  fo  dry,  that  the  cornea  is  quite 
hard  and  ficaly,  and  the  eye  and  eye-lids  cannot  be  moved 
without  pain.  Sometimes  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
tears  is  difcharged  from  the  inflamed  eye.  The  tears 
alfo  may  be  very  acrid  and  irritating,  or  entirely  free  from 
all  hurtful  qualities.  The  ftimulus  of  gentle  inflamma¬ 
tion,  operating  upon  fecreting  organs,  increafesthe  fecre- 
tion,  by  increaiing  the  aftion  of  the  veflels  ;  but  the  fti- 
mulus  of  violent  inflammation  puts  a  flop  to  fecretion, 
probably  by  producing  a  fpafmodic  conitriftion  of  the 
fecerning  arteries.  Hence  dry  ophthalmies  ar.e  always 
more  fevere  than  fuch  as  are  termed  humid.  It  is  con- 
ftantly  a  fign  of  mildnefs,  when  the  fecretion  of  the  tears 
is  neither  increafed  nor  leflened.  Ophthalmies  of  the 
dry  kind  are  moft  apt  to  bring  on  fuppuration  of  the  eye  ; 
while  fuch  cafes  as  are  accompanied  with  an  efl'ulion  of 
acrid  irritating  tears,  are  moft  liable  to  occafion  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  tranfparent  cornea,  or  of  the  margins  of  the 
eye-lids.  Sometimes  the  inflamed  eye  is  covered  with 
thick  purulent  matter,  which,  in  the  night-time,  glues 
the  eye-lids  together,  a  part  of  it  becoming  hard,  and  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  eye-la(hes. 

In  the  treatment  of  ophthalmy,  there  are  feveral  indi¬ 
cations  to  be  fulfilled.  The  moft  important  one  is 
founded  upon  the  caufe  of  the  complaint  :  all  the  others 
are  of  inferior  confequence.  When  the  caufes  are  nu¬ 
merous,  the  curative  indications  may  alfo  be  fo.  The 
fecond  moft  material  indication  is  that  arifing  from  the 
character  of  the  diforder,  which,  being  inflammatory,  of 
courfe  demands  antiphlogiftic  treatment.  Befides  thefe 
two  principal  indications,  which  the  furgeon  mull  care¬ 
fully  and  conftantly  attend  to  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmy, 
there  are  others  of  a  collateral  nature,  depending  upon 
the  different  appearances  of  the  complaint,  the  various 
degrees  of  violence,  the  differences  in  the  fituation  of 
the  inflammation,  the  patient’s  conftitution,  &c.  Al¬ 
though  thefe  laft  fliould  not  interfere  with  the  chief 
means  of  cure,  they  often  point  out  ufeful  auxiliary 
meafures. 

With  the  exception  of  the  humid  ophthalmy,  attended 
with  an  effufion  of  acrid  tears,  and  chronic  cafes  unac¬ 
companied  with  pain,  every  inflamed  eye  ihould  be  kept 
from  the  light  and  air,  which  aft  as  ftimuli,  fo  as  to  in- 
creafe  the  inflammation,  and  prove  particularly  detri¬ 
mental,  the  light  producing  alfo  a  great  deal  of  pain. 
The  ufual  bandage,  confifting  of  a  comprefs  laid  over 
the  eye,  and  faftened  with  a  fillet,  fulfils  the  intention  ; 
but  yet  it  is  apt  to  comprefs  and  irritate  the  eye.  The 
comprefs  foon  becomes  wet  with  the  tears  that  are  dif¬ 
charged,  and  the  eye  and  adjacent  parts  are  kept  conti¬ 
nually  in  amoift  ftate,  which,  in  certain  ophthalmies,  ef- 
pecially  the  acrid  humid  cafe,  is  very  hurtful.  Richter 
thinks  the  propofal  of  putting  over  the  eye  a  foft  bit  of 
fponge,  inltead  of  a  comprefs,  altogether  ufelefs  :  it  is 
true  that  the  fponge  will  not  make  inconvenient  preffure 
on  the  eye,  but  the  organ  will  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of 
warm-bath.  In  a  majority  of  inftances,  it  is  unneceffary 
to  lay  a  comprefs  upon  the  eye  itfelf ;  for,  when  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  of  any  importance,  the  edgesof  the  eye-lids 
very  quickly  become  adherent  together.  In  this  circum- 
ftance,  it  is  always  preferable  to  put  the  comprefs  on  the 
forehead,  and  let  it  hang  down  over  the  eye,  care  being 
taken  to  fallen  it  with  a  band,  or  elfe  to  pin  it  to  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  cap.  When  the  eye-lids  are  not  clofed,  a  com- 
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prefs  mull  be  carefully  kept  on  the  eye.  To  this  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  there  are  a  few  cafes  forming  exceptions. 
Befides  guarding  the  eye  from  the  light  and  air,  it  is  alfo 
proper  to  prevent  all  motion  of  the  eye  and  eye-lids,  as 
fuch  motion  would  evidently  irritate  the  inflamed  par;. 
On  this  account,  Richterconceives,  that  a  comprefs,  which 
is  merely  allowed  to  hang  down  over  the  eye,  does  not 
do  in  every  cafe  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Both  eyes,  even  though  one  only  may  be  inflamed, 
ought  always  to  be  covered  in  one  of  the  foregoing  man¬ 
ners.  The  ftimulus  of  the  light  uponthefound  eye  alfo 
affefts  the  difeafed  one,  and  the  latter  generally  moves 
together  with  the  former.  The  comprefs  Ihould  be  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  becauJ'e  the  difcharge  would  foon  ren¬ 
der  it  hard  and  ftiff,  in  which  Hate  it  would  prove  oft'en- 
iive  to  the  eye.  Sometimes  the  eye-lids  adhere  fo  clofely 
together,  that  the  tears  cannot  efcape,  fo  that  they  accu¬ 
mulate  under  thefe  parts,  which  become  prodigiously  dif- 
tended,  and  hang  down  in  the  form  of  a  pouch.  This 
cafe  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  it  does  occafion- 
ally  happen,  and  may  be  miftaken  by  an  incautious  fur¬ 
geon  for  an  cedematous  l'welling  of  the  eye-lids.  If  the 
eye-lids  be  fepsrated  a  little  from  each  other  at  the  inter¬ 
nal  angle,  the  confined  tears  will  flow  out  in  a  ftnall  ftream, 
and  the  l'welling  of  the  eye-lids  immediately  fubfide. 
This  expedient  mull  be  adopted  every  day,  and  even  re¬ 
peatedly,  elpecially  when  the  tears  are  lharp  and  irri¬ 
tating. 

Befides  the  means  of  cure  required  by  the  foregoing 
indications,  in  cafes  of  ophthalmy,  external  topical  ap¬ 
plications  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Thefe  are 
bell  in  the  form  of  an  eye-water,  orcollyrium.  Powders, 
blown  or  fprinkled  into  the  eye,  always  produce  irrita¬ 
tion.  Salves  will  not  readily  remain  in  contaft  with  the 
eye,  which  is  moftly  furrounded  with  aqueous  fecretions  : 
they  only  remain  applied  to  the  eye-lafhes  and  Ikin  of 
the  eve-lids  ;  and  they  are  attended  with  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  being  liable,  unlefs  quite  recently  prepared,  to 
produce  rednefs,  pain,  and  heat.  Earthy  indiffoluble 
ingredients,  alfo,  Ihould  never  be  put  into  collyria  ;  for 
they  remain  in  the  eye  afterwards,  and  always  occafion  a 
degree  of  irritation.  It  appears  to  Richter,  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  mode  of  uling  lotions  for  the  eye-  by  wetting  cora- 
preffes,  and  laying  thefe  over  the  ftiot  eye-lids,  is  inef¬ 
fectual  and  hurtful.  Ineffectual,  becaufe,  fays  this  wri¬ 
ter,  how  can  the  operation  of  a  collyrium  extend  to  the 
globe  of  the'  eye  through  the  eye-lids,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  very  much  thickened  and  fwelled  ?  Hurtful,  be¬ 
caufe  the  wet  comprefs  fooh  becomes  warm,  and  warm 
moill  applications  do  harm  to  feveral  kinds  of  ophthalmy. 
Whenever  the  comprefs  becomes  dry,  it  is  rendered  hard 
and  ftiff,  and  in  this  ftate  it  irritates  and  difturbs  the  eye. 
The  bed  plan  is  to  infinuate  a  few  drops  of  the  collyrium 
into  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  while  the  patient  lies 
upon  his  back.  Thus,  the  application  not  only  comes 
into  contaft  with  the  parts  on  which  it  is  to  aft,  for  it 
fpreads  over  the  whole  eye-ball  towards  the  external  an¬ 
gle,  efpecially  when  the  patient  moves  the  eye-lids,  and 
turns  his  head  iideways  ;  but  it  alfo  continues  a  certain 
time  upon  the  affefted  parts,  if  the  patient  be  kept  upon 
his  back,  and  a  few  frelh  drops  be  every  now  and  then 
introduced. 

As  Richter  obferves,  there  are  cafes  in  which  the  fur¬ 
geon  forefees  the  diforder,  and,  by  timely  prophylactic 
meafures,  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent,  or  at  all  events 
leffen,  it.  Such  inftances  particularly  occur  in  fnrgical 
operations  upon  the  eyes.  Here  inflammation  is  always 
to  be  expefted,  and  it  not  unfrequently  proves  a  caufe  of 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  operation.  The  foie  defign  of  all 
preparatory  treatment  adopted  before  the  latter  proceed¬ 
ing,  is  to  leffen  and  prevent  the  apprehended  inflamma¬ 
tion.  With  this  view,  it  was  once  the  cuftom  to  keep 
the  patient  a  certain  time  on  a  low  debilitating  diet,  to 
hinder  him  from  taking  the.  air,  to  exhibit  weakening 
aperient  neutral  falts,  and  even  to  have  recourfe  to  vene- 
6  T  feftion. 
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fe&ion.  By  fuch  means,  the  irritability  of  the  patient 
was  increafed,  and  of  courfe  the  enfuing  inflammation, 
and  all  its  bad  effe£ts,  were  aggravated.  Befides,  the  long 
formal  preparation  tended  to  increafe  the  alarm  which 
the  patient  generally  felt  before  the  operation  was  under¬ 
taken  ;  while  perfifting  in  the  exhibition  of  aperient  falls 
checked  the  fecretion  from  the  fkin,  weakened  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  and  difpofed  the  patient  to  gaftric  com¬ 
plaints,  which  were  fure  to  have  an  unfavourable  effef't 
upon  the  confequences  of  the  operation.  Repeated  expe¬ 
rience  proves,  lays  Richter,  that  operations  on  the  eyes 
are  performed  with  molt  fuccefs  upon  patients  who  are 
ftrong,  hardy,  healthy,  and'little  irritable,  and  who  have 
not  fubmitted  to  any  of  the  above  preparatory  treatment. 
The  only  things  which  can  be  of  ui'e  before  the  operation, 
confift  in  endeavouring  to  quiet  the  patient’s  apprehen¬ 
sions,  by  reprefenting  what  is  about  to  be  done  as  fafe, 
and  by  no  means  very  painful  ;  in  not  keeping  the  pa¬ 
tient  a  long  while  in  fearful  expeftation  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  in  letting  him  take  exercife  in  the  open  air;  in 
giving  him  antimouials  in  order  to  promote  perfpiration , 
by  which  means  the  riik  of  inflammation  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  leffened  ;  and  laftly,  in  adminiftering  an  opiate 
half  an  hour  before  the  operation,  if  the  patient  feems  reft- 
lefs. 

Whenever  the  patient  can  eafily  bear  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  light,  all  coverings  Should  be  removed  from  the 
eyes,  except  a  Shade  of  green*  or  black  Silk.  A  brighter 
light  Should  be  gradually  admitted  every  day  into  his 
chamber  :  fo  that  he  may  become  habituated  as  loon  as  pof- 
Sible  to  the  open  day-light.  Nothing,  fays  the  judicious 
Scarpa,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  keep  up  and  increafe  the 
morbid  irritability  of  the  eyes,  than  keeping  them  unne- 
ceflarily  long  in  a  dark  Situation,  or  covered  with  com- 
preSTes  and  bandages. 

Of  the  purulent,  cr  Egyptian,  Ophthalmy. —  This  fpecies 
of  ophthalmy  has  received  the  laft  of  the  above  appella¬ 
tions,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  fuppofed  to  re- 
femblethat  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  de- 
ftroyed  the  light  of  a  confiderable  number  of  our  foldiers 
in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1801  ;  or  rather  in  confequence  of 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  peculiar  ophthalmy,  which  was 
firft  brought  from  that  country  into  England  by  the 
troops  which  returned  front  the  celebrated  Egyptian  ex¬ 
pedition.  Mr.  Ware,  however,  does  not  approve  of  call¬ 
ing  this  ophthalmy  Egyptian,  becaufe,  fays  he,  an  oph« 
thalmy,  precifely  fimilar  in  its  fymptoms-  and  progrefs, 
lias  appeared  long  ago  in  this  and  other  countries  ;  and 
in  Egypt,  as  well  as  England,  leveral  varieties  of  oph¬ 
thalmy  prevail.  This  gentleman  prefers  naming  the  epi¬ 
demic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  purulent,  fince  one  of  its 
chief  fymptoms,  and  that  which  diftinguilhes  it  from 
every  other,  is  the  profufe  difcharge  of  a  purulent-co¬ 
loured  fluid.  This  cafe  is  very  different  from  an  oph¬ 
thalmy,  which,  at  various  times,  has  been  epidemic  in  this 
and  other  countries,  without  any  purulent  difcharge  from 
the  eyes,  which  is  feldom  dangerous  to  fight,  and  in  a  few 
days  generally  yields  to  internal  antiphlogiftic  means, 
and  mildly-aftringent  applications. 

Few  furgeons  have  feen  more  of  this  diftreffing  difeafe 
than  Mr.  George  Peach,  furgeon,  to  the  9th  regiment  of 
light  dragoons,  and  formerly  furgeon  to  the  2d  battalion 
of  the  52d  regiment  of  foot,  a  corps  in  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  ophthalmy  prevailed  in  a  l’urprifing  degree.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  this  gentleman,  the  patient  complains,  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  of  being  fuddenly  feized  with  a 
rolling  of  land  in  his  eye  ;  the  veffels  on  the  albuginea 
become  quickly  turgid  with  blood,  and  the  lower  pal- 
.pebrae  very  vafcular.  The  cafes  treated  in  this  recent 
ftate  generally  yield.  But,  if  very  aftive  meafures  do  not 
arreft  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  thefecond  ftage  appears, 
when  fhepalpebras  fuperiores  become  much  enlarged  ;  the 
eye-lids  can  only  be  opened  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
then  either  a  fcalding  fluid  is  difc barged  and  excoriates 
the  face,  or  a  flux  of  thick  yellow  matter  takes  place.  In 
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this  ftate  it  is  frequently  in  our  power  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  the  evil  ;  but,  if  the  molt  decided  and  aftive  practice 
be  not.  adopted,  the  difeafe  reaches  the  third  ftage,  in 
which  every  thing  is  feldom  of  little  avail  in  relieving  the 
mod  diftreffing  fymptoms.  The  cornea  now  too  often 
becomes  ulcerated,  and  the  eye  ruptured.  On  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  difeafe,  Mr.  Peach  had  recourfe  to  ve- 
nefedtion,  and  the  antiphlogiftic  treatment.  Being  un- 
luccefsful,  he  tried  bark  and  ftimulants  ;  but,  being  ftill 
more  unfuccefsful  with  this  mode  of  treatment,  he  re¬ 
verted  to  the  antiphlogiftic  plan  in  its  fulleft  extent,  and 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ;  and  he  found,  that  he  did  not 
formerly  fucceed,  becaufe  he  did  not  carry  this  mode  far 
enough.  It  is  in  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe  that 
a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  Ihouid  be  taken  away:  in 
that  ftage,  large  venefedtion,  even  ad  deliquium  animi,  is 
almoft  an  infallible  remedy.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take 
away  twenty  or  thirty  ounces  of  blood.  Mr.  Peach  has 
often  taken  away  lixty,  at  the  fame  time  enjoining  perfect 
reft,  the  avoidance  of  all  animal  food,  and  putting  in 
practice  every  other  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  treatment. 
The  complaint  is  naturally  difpofed  to  relapfe ;  and,  as 
often  as  the  difeafe,  or  even  the  flighted:  pain  or  uneafi- 
nefs  in  the  eye,  ret  urns,  fo  often  did  this  gentleman  return 
to  the  lancet.  Such  pradlice,  Mr.  Peach  confeffes,  is  likely 
to  excite  aftonifhment ;  but  the  fulleft  trial  of  it  has  dc- 
monftrated  to  him  its  utility.  IiT  many  of  the  cafes 
which  occurred  to  him,  the  progrefs  of  the  inflammation 
was  fo  rapid,  that  it  probably  would  have  totally  deftroy- 
ed  the  eye,  if  only  the  ordinary  mode  of  treating  oph¬ 
thalmy  had  been  refopted  to.  He  advifes  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  to  the  firft  fenfa.tion  of  land  in  the  eye  : 
he  never  defers  venefedtion  when  this  is  complained  of.; 
and  the  patient,  in  general,  finds  fo  much  advantage  du¬ 
ring  the  operation,  that  he  fays  “  the  fand  is  removed.” 
Mr.  Peach  has  occafionally  found  advantage  arife  from 
dropping  the  undiluted  aqua  litharg.  acetat.  into  the  eye, 
though  great  pain  was  the  immediate  effedl  of  its  applica¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  concludes,  that  drop¬ 
ping  fubftances  into  the  eye  is  not  ferviceable;  and  fays, 
that,  fince  this  pradlice  was  relinquiflied,  the  eye-lids  have 
not  been  fo  often  inverted.  The  bowels  mull  be  kept 
open.  Benefit  has  often  been  derived  from  (having  the 
head,  and  keeping  it  continually  wet  with  water  or  vi¬ 
negar.  Blifters  are  alfo  fometimes  indicated;  but  the 
great  reliance  is  to  be  put  in  the  ftridteft  antiphlogiftic  re¬ 
gimen,  and  copious  venefedtion. 

With  regard  to  the  caufes  of  the  epidemic  purulent 
ophthalmy,  Mr.  Ware  feems  to  think,  that  the  complaint 
is  moftly  communicated  by  contadl.  Some  of  the  vvorlt 
cafes  of  the  purulent  ophthalmy  of  children  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  thole,  whofe  mothers  were  fubjedl  to  an  acrimo¬ 
nious  difcharge  from  the  vagina  at  the  time  of  parturi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  worft  forms  of  the  purulent  ophthal¬ 
my  in  adults  have  occurred  in  thole,  who,  either  fliortly 
before  the  attack  of  the  ophthalmy,  or  at  that  very  time, 
laboured  either  under  a  gonorrhoea,  or  a  gleet.  Mr.  Ware 
does  not  mean  to  impute  every  purulent  ophthalmy  to 
fuch  a  caufe  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  adults  whom  he  has 
feen  affedted,  if  the  diforder  had  not  been  produced  by 
the  application  of  morbid  matter  from  a  difeafed  eye,  it 
could  be  traced  to  a  connexion  between  the  ophthalmy 
and  dileafe  of  the  urethra.  Other  caufes,  Mr.  Ware  ac¬ 
knowledges,  may  contribute  to  aggravate,  and  perhaps 
produce,  the  diforder ;  and  the  purulent  ophthalmy  in 
Egypt  has  been  attributed  to  a  great  number.  The  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  heat  and  light,  of  a  burning  dull  con¬ 
tinually  railed  by  the  wind,  and  of  the  heavy  dews  of 
the  night,  may  powerfully  tend  to  excite  inflammations 
of  the  eyes.  Yet  fomething  more  mu  ft  operate  in  caufing 
the  malignant  ophthalmy  now  under  confideration  5  for 
the  fame  caufes  operate  with  equal  violence  in  fome  other 
countries  beiides  Egypt,  and  yet  do  not  produce  the  fame 
effedt ;  and  in  this  country,  (continues  Mr.  Ware,)  the 
diforder  prevailed,  during  the  laft  funimer,  to  as  great  a 
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degree,  and  upon  as  great  a  number  of  perfons,  within 
a  fmall  diftriCt  oflefsthan  a  mile,  as  it  ever  did  in  Egypt; 
and  yet,  beyond  this  fpace,  on  either  fide,  fcarcely  a  per- 
fon  was  a  defied  with  it.  The  diforder  was  certainly 
brought  into  this  country  by  the  foldiers  who  returned 
from  Egypt,  and  was  probably  communicated  from  them 
to  many  others.  Now,  as  the  a&ion  of  the  atmofphere 
alone  cannot  account  for  the  fpreading  of  the  difeafe, 
&c.  Mr.  Ware  is  led  to  believe,  that  this  particular  dif¬ 
order  is  only  communicable  by  abfolute  contaft  ;  that  is, 
by  the  application  of  fome  part  of  the  difcharge,  which 
iffues,  cither  from  the  conj unfti va  of  an  affeCted  eye,  or 
from  fome  other  membrane  fecreting  a  fimilar  poifon,  to 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  of  another  perfon.  In  fchools 
and  nurferies,  in  confequence  of  children  ufing  the  fame 
bafins  and  towels  as  others  who  had  the  complaint,  the 
difeafe  has  been  communicated  to  nearly  twenty  in  one 
academy.  Hence  Mr.  Ware  cenfures  the  indifcriminate 
ufe  of  thofe  articles  in  fchools,  nurferies,  hofpitals,  (hips, 
and  barracks. 

We  have  already  detailed  the  fuccefsful  plan  of  taking 
very  large  quantities  of  blood  from  the  arm,  as  praftifed 
by  Mr.  Peach.  Mr.  Ware  fpeaks  alfo  in  favour  of  bleed¬ 
ing;  but  has  rarely  carried  it  to  theextent  it  has  been  in 
the  army.  In  weak  perfons  this  gentleman  prefers,  in¬ 
tend  of  repeating  venefeftion,  topical  bleeding,  either 
from  the  vein  that  pafles  on  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  or  by 
means  of  five  or  fix  leeches  put  on  the  temple.  Some¬ 
times,  he  thinks  it  better  to  fcarify  the  infide  of  the  lower 
eye-lid  with  the  point  of  a  lar-cet,  carried  along  parallel 
to,  and  very  near,  the  margin  of  this  part.  After  taking 
away  blood,  Mr.  Ware  fays,  a  large  blifter  on  the  head, 
or  back,  is  often  ufeful.  Anodynes  (liould  be  given,  with 
occafional  purgatives,  and  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen. 

Dr.  Vetch,  on  the  fubjeCl  of  local  applications  in  the 
prelent  difeafe,  advifes  keeping  the  eyes  continually  co¬ 
vered  with  linen  dipt  in  fome  cooling  lotion.  In  the 
firil  ftage,  he  gives  the  preference  to  dropping  the  aqua 
fapphirina  into  the  eye;  afterwards,  when  the  Cwellingof 
the  eye-lids  has  come  on,  he  prefers  the  aqua  litharg.  acet. 
While  the  patient  is  fubjeCl  to  a  recurrence  of  pain,  he 
thinks  the  injedion  of  warm  water  the  bed  application. 
For  the  purpofe  of  leflening  the  fvvelling  of  the  eye-lids, 
he  advifes  comprelTes  dipt  in  the  aqua  litharg.  acet.  to 
be  applied  with  a  moderately  firm  preffure.  When  the 
fwelling,  and  other-  fymptoms  of  the  fecond  (tage,  have 
fubfided,  Dr.  Vetch  recommends  more  aftringent  appli¬ 
cations,  fuch  as  the  aqua  lithargyri  acet.  Bates’s  cam¬ 
phorated  w:ater,  folutions  of  alum,  and  the  muriate  of 
mercury. 

Mr.  Ware  gives  the  preference  to  the  aqua  camphorata 
of  Bates’s  Difpenfatory  ;  which,  however,  Mr,  W.  direfts 
as  follows  :  R  Cupri  vitriolati.  Bol.  Armen,  aa  gr.  viij. 
Camphone  gr.  ij.  Mifce,  et  affunde  aqua;  bullientis  gviii. 
Cum  lotio  fit  frigida,  effundatur  limpidus  liquor,  et 
ftepifiime  injiciatur  paululum  inter  ocuium  et  palpebras. 
This  remedy  poffeffes  a  very  ftyptic  quality  ;  but  it  is 
much  too  ftrong  for  ufe  before  it  is  diluted  ;  and  the 
degree  of  its  dilution  muft  always  be  determined  by  the 
peculiar  circumftance  of  each  cafe.  Mr.  Ware  ventures 
to  recommend  about  one  dram  of  it  to  be  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  cold  clear  water,  as  a  medium  or  ftandard,  to 
be  llrengthened  or  weakened  as  occafion  may  require. 
The  remedy  muft  be  applied  by  means  of  a  fmall  ivory  or 
pewter  fyringe,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  blunt-pointed 
cone.  The  extremity  of  this  inftrument  is  to  be  placed 
between  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  medicated  liquor  may  be  carried  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  eye.  Thus  the  matter  will  be  entirely 
waftied  away,  and  enough  of  the  ftyptic  medicine  left 
behind  to  interrupt  and  diminifli  the  excefiive  difcharge. 
According  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  fecreted,  the  ftrength  of  the  application, 
and  the  frequency  of  repeating  it,  muft  be  regulated.  In 
mild  recent  cafes,  the  lotion  may  be  ufedonce  or  twice  a- 
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day,  and  rather  weaker  than  the  above  proportions ;  but, 
in  inveterate  cafes,  it  is  necefiary  to  apply  it  once  or  twice 
every  hour,  and  to  increafe  its  ftyptic  power  in  proportion  ; 
and,  when  the  complaint  is  fomewhat  relieved,  the  ftrength 
of  the  lotion  may  be  lefiened,  and  its  application  be  lefs 
frequent.  Probably,  if  army-furgeons  had  been  careful 
to  inject  their  applications  under  the  eye-lids,  as  advifed 
by  Mr.  Ware,  great  benefit  would  have  been  produced. 
In  other  ways,  the  effect  of  the  remedies  is  often  loft.  He 
ufually  employs  the  lotion  cold,  efpecially  in  children  ; 
but,  in  fome  adults,  in  wdiom  the  general  fever  and  local 
inflammation  have  been  confiderable,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  ufe  it  warmed. 

Mr.  Wardrop,  it  is  well  known,  has  advifed  puncturing 
the  cornea,  and  letting  out  the  aqueous  humour,  in  all 
cafes  of  ophthalmy  attended  with  fevere  fymptoms  and 
confiderable  fullnefs  of  the  eye.  Mr.  Ware  approves 
of  the  fame  proceeding  in  the  epidemic  purulent  or 
Egyptian  ophthalmy,  when  antiphlogiftic,  mucous,  and 
aftringent,  lotions,  fail  in  leflening  the  fymptoms,  and  in 
preventing  the  cornea  from  becoming  opaque  ;  bur,  efpe¬ 
cially,  if  a  white  rim  Ihould  begin  to  be  formed  at  its 
circumference.  " 

See  Richter’s  Anfangfgrunde  der  Wundarzneykunft, 
band  3.  Ware  on  Ophthalmy,  &c.  Cooper’s  DiCt.  of 
Practical  Surgery,  and  Firft  Lines.  Saunders’s  Treatife 
on  fome  Practical  Points  relating  to  Difeafes  of  the  Eye. 
Scarpa’s  Oflervaz.  fulle  Principali  Malattie  degli  Occhi. 
Vetch’s  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia  as  it  appeared  in 
England  fince  the  return  of  the  army  from  Egypt;  1807. 
Edin.  Med.  Journal  for  Jan.  1807. 

Sir  William  Adams  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
thetreatment  of  the  ophthalmia,  and  by  the  operations  he 
has  recently  performed  ;  and  an  hofpital  for  thetreatment 
of  that  diforder  in  particular  has  been  juft  ereCted  in  the 
Regent’s  Park. 

OPHTHAL'MIC,  adj.  Relating  to  the  eye. 

OPHTHAL'MICS,  J'.  Medicines  proper  for  difeafes  of 
the  eyes. 

OPHTHALMOGR  A'PHIA,/!  [from  theGr.  opSa.X^, 
and  yfccQu,  I  defcribe.]  That  branch  of  anatomy  which 
confiders  the  ftructure  and  compofition  of  the  eye,  the 
ufe  of  its  parts,  and  the  principal  effects  of  vifion.  Our 
countryman,  Dr.  William  Briggs,  has  publifhed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Ophthalmographia,  and  Plempius  another. 

OPHTH ALMOS'COPY,  /.'  [from  the  Gr.  utp^a.'Ky,^, 
the  eye,  and  o-y.mrtu,  to  view.]  A  branch  of  phyfiognomy, 
which  deduces  the  knowledge  of  a  man’s  temper  and 
character  from  the  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

O'PIATE,  j\  [from  opium.']  A  medicine  that  caufes 
deep. — They  chofe  atheifm  as  an  opiate,  to  (till  thofe 
frightening  apprehenftons  of  hell,  by  inducing  a  dnl- 
nefs  and  lethargy  of  mind,  rather  than  to  make  ufe  of 
that  native  and  lalutary  medicine,  a  hearty  repentance. 
Bentley. 

Thy  thoughts  and  mulic  change  with  ev’ry  line  ; 

No  famenefs  of  a  prattling  ftream  is  thine, 

Which,  with  one  unifon  of  murmur  flows. 

Opiate  of  inattention  and  repofe.  Harte. 

O'PIATE,  adj.  Soporiferous ;  fomniferous;  narcotic; 
caufing  deep. — The  particular  ingredients  of  thofe  magi¬ 
cal  ointments  are.  opiate  and  foporiferous.  For,  anoint¬ 
ing  of  the  forehead  and  back-bone  is  ufed  for  procuring 
dead  lleeps.  Bacon. — Lettuce,  which  has  a  milky  juice 
with  an  anodyne  or  opiate  quality  refolvent  of  the  bile,  is 
proper  for  melancholy.  Arbntluiot  on  Aliments. 

Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  thole 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drouze, 

Charm’d  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  paftoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.  Milton's  P.  L. 

OPICOUSI'VA.  /'.  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  feftivals 
which  were  celebrated  at  noon  in  honour  of  the  goddefs 
Gps.  Ajh.- 
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O'PIE  (John),  an  eminent  painter  of  the  Englifn 
fchool,  was  born  in  1761,  at  St.  Agnes,  feven  miles  from 
Truro  in  Cornwall.  His  father  was  a  carpenter,  educated 
and  living  like  other  country  mechanics  ;  and  his  views 
for  his  Ion  were  merely  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade. 
The  boy,  however,  from  early  years,  difclofed  a  fuperior 
underltanding  and  llreng.th  of  mind,  and  became  diftiii- 
guiflied  at  a  village-fchool  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
acquired  all  the  indruCtion  it  afforded..  We  are  told,  that 
at  ten  years  of  age  he  could  folve  difficult  problems  of 
Euclid  5  and  that,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  let  up  an  evening- 
fchool  at  St.  Agnes,  in  which  he  taught  arithmetic  and 
w  riting.  For  thefe  acquifitions  he  probably  was  indebted 
to  an  uncle,  who  was  a  good  arithmetician,  and  encou¬ 
raged  his  literary  progrefs.  But  before  this  period  he 
had  given  ftrong  tokens  of  a  difpolition  for  the  arts  of 
defign,  which  appears  in  him  to  have  been  as  nearly  in¬ 
nate  as  in  mod  of  the  art  ids  of  whom  anecdotes  to  that 
purpofe  are  recorded.  His  fird  experiment,  about  the 
age  of  ten,  was  to  imitate  a  companion  in  drawing  a  but¬ 
terfly.  Soon  after,  being  with  his  father,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  repair  of  a  gentleman’s  houfe.  at  Truro,  he 
was  fo  mpch  druck  with  the  picture  of  a  farm-yard,  that, 
after  attentively  furveying  of  it,  he  went  home,  procured 
canvafs  and  colours,  and,  by  piece-meal,  produced,  from 
memory,  a  tolerable  refemblance  of  the  work.  He  then 
made  a  bold  attempt  at  portrait.  When  between  ten  and 
eleven,  one  Sunday,  his  mother  being  at  church,  and  his 
father  fitting  in  a  little  parlour  reading  the  Bible,  be 
placed  himfelf  in  the  kitchen  oppofite,  and  began,  to  (ketch 
his  father’s  figure,  frequently  running  in  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  his  face,  till  the  old  man  was  put  quite  in  apaffion  at 
the  interruption.  This  was  what  the  young  artid  wanted. 
He  indantly  marked  down  his  animated  features,  and 
finiflied  his  piece,  the  great  refemblance  of  which  excited 
no  little  pride  both  in  his  parent  and  himfelf.  His  bent 
was  now  decided  ;  and,  purfuing  this  new  object  with 
great  diligence,  (though  at  fird  againd  his  father’s  appro¬ 
bation,  as  likely  to  fpoil  him  for  a  carpenter,)  he  fur- 
nifhed  the  houfe  with  portraits  of  all  the  family  and  of 
his  companions. 

His  rultic  fame  now  reached  the  ear  of  Dr.  Wolcot,  a 
perlon  fince  well  known  by  his  poetical  productions  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  who,  'pofleffing  a  tade  for 
the  fine  arts,  with  a  few  tolerable  pictures,  undertook 
both  the  patronage  and  indruCtion  of  this  rifing  genius. 
Through  his  affiltance  young  Opie  improved  io  much, 
that,  while  yet  a  boy,  be  commenced  a  portrait-painter 
by  profeffion,  and  obtained  employment  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  families  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  his  filial  feel¬ 
ings,  that  he  brought  to  his  mother  the  fird  twenty  gui¬ 
neas  he  earned,  and  announced  his  intention  of  main¬ 
taining  himfelf  for  the  future. 

At  length,  in  1781,  he  came  to  London,  dill  under 
the  aufpices  of  Dr.  Wolcot,  w'nofe  powerful  pen  was  not 
filent  in  bis  caule  ;  and  the  Cornifh  boy,  jud  fprung  from 
a  tin-mine,  and  praCtifing  the  difficult  art  of  painting  in 
a  forcible  manner,  and  in  an  original  and  untutored  dyle, 
was  the  theme  of  wide-fpread  reputation.  By  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Mrs.  Bofcawen,  to  whom  the  doCtor  men¬ 
tioned  the  talents  of  Opie,  his  works  became  the  theme 
of  fafhionable  converfation  ;  and  the  early  produCtions-of 
his  felf-taught  genius  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
painting  Chatterton ;  but,  though  he  drongly  refembled 
that  wonderful  poet  in  ardour  and  perfeverance,  a  jud 
didinCfion  is  claimed  in  favour  of  his  moral  charaCfer ; 
and,  indead  of  deferting the  family  whodepended  on  him, 
he  had  the  happinels  of  feeing  a  mother  and  fider  as  much 
benefited  as  they  mud  have  been  delighted  by  his  pros¬ 
perity.  _  ( 

It  being  now  quite  the  fafhion  to  talk  of  Opie,  and  to 
know  him,  he  was  afmod  overwhelmed  with  folicitations 
for  portraits  by  perfons  of  the  highed  didinCfion,  who 
prelled  upon  each  other  to  be  fird  in  his  dudy,  and  infure 
the  exertions  of  his  talents  in  their  favour.  But  in  lit- 
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tie  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth,  the  novelty  ceafing,  this 
burd  of  occupation  ceafed  aifo.  It  was  found  that 
the  engaging  graces  and  the  enchanting  fmiles  of  the 
ladies  were  not  tadefully  difplayed  ;  or  due  dignity  and 
confequence  given  to  the  gentlemen  ;  and  a  regard  to 
truth,  fimple  and  unadorned,  not  being  the  guide  to 
judgment  with  the  many,  Opie  was  left  for  a  while,  almod 
as  if  he  bad  never  been  known,  to  fcramble  bis  way  on¬ 
ward,  as  chance,  or  the  happy  exercife  of  his  powers,  might 
affid  and  direCt  him.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  fuch  a  change  of  circumdances  ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  fortunate  for  his  reputation  that  it  was  experienced 
by  him.  Being  gifted  by  nature  with  the  mod  refolute 
indudry  and  perfeverance,  he  was  determined  not  the  lefs 
to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  fuccefs  he  had  enjoyed  ; 
and  employed  the  time  now  left  upon  his  hands  in  at¬ 
tempts  at  compofition  of  rudic  fubjefts,  and  in  more  re¬ 
gular  hi Jlorical  painting. 

By  the  edablifhment  of  the  Shakefpeare  Gallery  in 
1786,  Opie  was  fird  fully  made  know.11  to  the  public ;  the 
latent  powers  of  his  mind  were  there  called  forth,  and 
what  he  wanted  of  academical  and  claffical  information, 
he  compenfated  for,  in  great  meafure,  by  charaCfer,  by 
force,  and  by  a  bold  imitation  of  nature,  in  individual 
parts.  For  this  gallery  he  painted  five  large  pictures,  of 
which  the  fined  was  from  the  Winter’s  Tale  ;  Leontes 
adminidering  the  oath  to  Antigonus  to  take  charge  of  the 
child.  But  lie  produced,  about  the  fame  time,  a  work  of 
far  more  excellent  quality  in  edeCt  and  colour,  viz.  the 
Affiiffination  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  now  in  the  common- 
council  room  at  Guildhall;  a  work  which,  for  hue  and 
colour,  challenges  competition  with  the  bed,  and  is 
wrought  with  the  greated  boldnefs  and  effeCt. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  having  been  fuccefsfully  ex¬ 
erted  by  employing  hidoric  art  in  the  illudration  of  our 
great  dramatic  author,  other  fpeculations  upon  the  fame 
principle  were  foon  entered  upon.  Macklin  adopted  the 
Bible  as  the  bafis  on  which  to  form  a  gallery  of  pictures  ; 
and  Bowyer,  the  Englifh  hidorian  Hume;  and  both  were 
happy  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  talents  fo  powerfully  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Opie,  who  painted  many  pictures  for  each  of 
thefe  inditutions  with  varied  fuccefs. 

Of  Opie’s  dyle,  the  more  engaging  charaCteridics  are 
breadth,  limplicity,  and  force;  its  defeCts  are  want  of 
grace  and  variety  of  invention,  and  of  elegance  and  re¬ 
finement  in  expreffion  and  execution.  The  objects  of  his 
choice  were  among  the  ftriking  and  terrible,  rather  than 
the  agreeable  and  beautiful  ;  and  the  materials  he  intro¬ 
duced  were  more  accordant  to  his  ideas  of  the  piCturefque 
than  the  proper.  He  frequently  violated  codume,  not 
for  want  of  knowledge  fo  much  as  from  an  iniatiable  de¬ 
fire  of  contrad  ;  and  fometimes  from  conveniency.  His 
tade  lay  in  the  reprefentation  of  natural  objeCts  with 
drong  effeCt;  he  therefore  made  ufe  of  armour,  or  of  dra¬ 
peries  which  he  had  in  his  dudy,  and,  like  Rembrandt, 
adopted  them  as  his  antiques,  and  ufed  them  according  as 
he  felt  they  would  bed  promote  his  immediate  end. 
Thefe  defeCts  are  redeemed,  to  the  well-informed  eye,  by 
the  abfolute  truth  of  imitation  in  which  they  are  wrought, 
by  the  expreffion  of  his  heads,  particularly  of  old  men,  or 
of  drongly-marked  characters,  which  are  exceedingly  im- 
preffive,  by  the  energetic  aCtions  of  his  principal  figures, 
by  the  broad  and  daring  execution  of  his  pencil,  and  by 
the  magic  force  of  his  chiaro-fcuro.  In  the  latter  point 
no  artid  ever  excelled  him.  His  figures  projeCt  from  the 
canvas  in  fome  of  his  bed  works  ;  and,  if  feen  under  fa¬ 
vourable  circumdances,  would  be  abfolutely  illufive. 

When  the  tide  of  hidoric  commiffion  fubfided,  Opie 
employed  himfelf  in  reprefenting  icenes  of  common  life, 
as  w'eli  as  in  portraits.  Cottage-vifits,  an  old  foldier  at 
an  ale-houfe  door,  fortune-tellers,  and  that  clafs  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  maders  have  recom¬ 
mended  by  high  finifli  and  convenient  neatnefs  of  fize, 
he  painted  upon  a  large  fcale.  Tile  reputation  fo  judly 
due  to  his  talents  had  now  become  deadily  attached  to" 

him ; 
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kim  ;  and  he  had  no  longer  to  complain  of  the  unfeeling 
caprice  of  fafhion,  for  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  foiirce 
of  employment,  in  portraiture  at  leaf!:,  till  his  death,  and 
generally  difpofed  of  the  fancy-piCtures  with  which  he 
chofe  to  interfperfe  his  labours.  Thefe  were  very  nume¬ 
rous,  for  he  was  exceedingly  induftrious  ;  and  his  princi¬ 
pal  delight  was  in  the  praCfice  of  his  profeflion.  It  was 
laid  of  him  by  a  brother  of  the  profedion,  “  Many  artifts 
may  be  faid  to  paint  to  live,  but  he  lived  to  paint ;”  and 
his  progrefs  correfponded  with  his  diligence  ;  fo  that  it 
was  remarked  by  an  eminent  painter,  “  Others  get  for¬ 
ward  by Jleps,  but  that  man  by  f  rides." 

Opie,  having  been  admitted  an  ad'ociate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1786,  and  an  academician  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  upon  the  difmifl'al  of  Mr.  Barry  afpired  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  profedor  of  painting,  but  redgned  his  pre¬ 
tendons  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fui'eli,  who  was  chofen.  When 
that  gentleman  was  appointed  to  the  Ration  of  keeper  in 
1805,  he  again  advanced  his  claim,  and  was  unanimoudy 
received.  He  had  previoudy  tried  his  power  in  literary 
compodtion,  with  no  dight  degree  of  fuccefs  ;  firft,  in  the 
Life  of  Sir  j.  Reynolds,  in  Dr.  Wolcot’s  edition  of  Pil- 
kington’s  Dictionary ;  and,  again,  in  the  publication  of 
a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  national  gallery,  “  tending 
at  once  to  exalt  the  arts  of  his  country,  and  immortalize 
its  glories.”  His  literary  character,  though  fomewhat 
marked  by  original  dedciency  of  education,  bore  the 
ftamp  of  a  powerful  mind.  He  had  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  French;  and  read  Latin  and  Italian  ;  and  he  formed 
an  Englidi  ityle,  mafculine,  natural,  and  energetic.  He 
gave  leCtures  at  the  Royal  Inilitution,  which  contained 
valuable  and  inftruCtive  matter,  but  were  abrupt  and  im- 
jnethodic  ;  and,  not  fatisfying  himfelf,  he  diicontinued 
them.  After  he  was  eleCted  to  the  profefTorfhip  of  paint¬ 
ing  at  the  Royal  Academy,  his  literary  improvement 
was  manifefted  in  four  leCtures,  which  he  delivered,  and 
which  obtained  great  and  jult  applaufe.  The  fame  manly, 
firm,  and  unaffected,  character,  appeared  in  his  conver- 
fation,  and  in  the  commerce  of  life.  With  none  of  the 
artificial  polifli  derived  from  early  introduction  to  good 
company,  and  a  certain  bluntnefs  and  roughnefs  of  man¬ 
ner,  he  had  jult  moral  feelings.  His  remarks  always  dif- 
played  ltrong  fenfe,  and  fometimes  humour  and  keen- 
nels  ;  but  he  was  perfectly  free  from  envy  or  malignity. 
He  was  unfortunate  in  his  firft  marriage  ;  but  for  his  fe- 
cond  partner  obtained  a  lady  diftinguilhed  by  her  literary 
endowments,  with  whom  he  lived  in  undeviating  har¬ 
mony.  A  fingular  and  lingering  diforder  brought  his 
life  to  an  early  clofe,  in  April  1807,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
fix  ;  and  his  remains  were  honoured  with  a  funeral  in 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  His  “  LeCtures  on  Painting  at  the 
Royal  Academy”  were  published  after  his  death  by  his 
widow,  in  4-to.  with  a  “  Memoir  written  by  herfelf,  and 
other  accounts  of  his  talents  and  character,”  from  which 
the  prefent  article  is  compiled. 

OPIF'EROUS,  arlj.  [from  the  Lat.  opus,  help,  and  fero , 
to  bring.]  Bringing  help.  Bailey. 

OP'IFICE,  J\  [opificium,  Lat.]  Workmanfliip  ;  handy- 
work. 

OPIF'ICER,  f.  [opifex,  Lat.]  One  that  performs  any 
work  ;  artift.  A  word  not  received. — Confidering  the  infi¬ 
nite  diftance  betwixt  the  poor  mortal  artift  and  the  al¬ 
mighty  Opifcer.  Bentley's  Sermons. 

OPIL'I  A,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  inftituted  by  Dr.  Rox¬ 
burgh,  and  defcribed  by  him  in  his  fplendid  work  on  the 
Plants  of  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel.  It  belongs  to  the 
clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia. —  Eflential  generic 
character.  Calyx,  below  five-toothed;  corolla  five-pe- 
talled  ;  neCtarial  bodies  five,  alternate  with  the  ftamens  ; 
ftyle  none  ;  berry  one-feeded. 

Opilia  amentacea,  or  amentaceous,  opilia,  the  only  fpe- 
cies  ;  the  bally-coma  of  the  Telingas.  Leaves  alternate, 
two-faced,  (hort-petioled,  ovate  or  oblong,  entire,  fmooth, 
Ihining,  fometimes  very  flightly  ferrated  ;  about  three 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad.  Stipules  none. 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1195. 
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Raceme  axillary,  fmall,  ereCt  ;  before  the  flowers  open,  it 
is  every-.where  clofely  imbricated  with  fmall,  three-flow¬ 
ered,  targeted,  kidney-form,  pointed,  ciliated,  falling, 
braCtes.  Mowers  fmall,  greenifli-white  :  calyx  very  fmall; 
petals  five,  fpreading,  oblong;  filaments  five,  fpreading, 
lhorter  than  the  petals.  Germen  oblong  ;  ftigmas  Angle; 
berry  the  (ize  of  a  cherry;  globular,  juicy.  This  is  a 
fmall  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Cir- 
cars  of  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Hindooftan.  See  the  annexed 
Engraving. 

OPIL'IUS,  a  grammarian,  who  flouriftied  about  ninety- 
four  years  before  Chrift.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Libri 
Mufarum. 

OPIMATO'RES,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  military: 
men,  who  had  the  direftion  and  management  of  the  pro- 
vifions,  and  were  to  take  care  that  the  army  wanted  no¬ 
thing.  Chambers. 

OP'IMOUS,  ad),  [opiums,  Lat.]  Fat;  wealthy.  Cole. 

OPINABIL'ITY,  f.  [from  opinablei]  The  ftateorqua- 
lity  of  being  opinable.  Bailey. 

OPI'NABLE,  adj.  [opinor,  Lat.]  Which  may  be 
thought. 

OPINA'TION,  f.  Opinion;  notion. 

OPI'NATIVE,  adj.  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion. 
We  now  fay,  opinionalive. — Speak  truth  :  be  not  opinative; 
maintain  no  faCtion.  Burton's  Anat.  of  Mel. 

OPINA'TOR,  f.  One  who  holds  an  opinion;  one  fond 
of  his  own  notion. — Fond  opinators  inveft  their  beloved 
congregation  with  all  the  glorious  privileges  and  titles, 
making  angels  of  their  own  men.  Glanville's  Sermons. 

To  OPI'NE,  v.  71.  [opinor,  Lat.]  To  think;  to  judge; 
to  be  of  opinion.  It  is  moftly  ufed,  at  prefent,  in  poetry. 
— It  is  furprifing  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Hallifax’s  learning  can 
opine, \ that  the  character  mult,  of  neceifity,  be  reftrained 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  NeictonontheProphecies,  Dilf.xv. 
—  In  matters  of  mere  [peculation,  it  is  not  material  to  the 
welfare  of  government,  or  theinfelves,  whether  they  opine 
right  or  wrong,  and  whether  they  be  philolophers  or  no. 
South. 

Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forfakes 

And  haunts  by  fits  thofe  whom  it  takes; 

And  they’ll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 

And  blows  they  felt  to-day,  again.  Hudibras, 

I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 

Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound. 

Deep  hid  the  fliining  mifchief  under  ground.  Pope. 

OPI'NER,  /  One  who  holds  an  opinion. — Weak  and 
wilful  opiners,  but  not  j  uft  arbitrators.  Bp.  Taylor's  Artif. 
Handjom. 

OPENING,  f.  Opinion;  notion-— Very  few  examine 
the  marrow  and  infide  of  things,  but  take  them  upon  the 
credit  of  cuftomary  opinings.  Bp.  Taylor's  Artif.  Hundfnn. 

OPINIAS'TER,yi  [from  opinion.1]  One  fond  of  his  own 
opinions. — O piniajlers  have  a  kindnels  for  all  thofe  whom 
they  find  to  agree  with  themfelves  in  judgement.  Butler's 
Chara&ers. 

OPINIAS'TRE,  or  Opiniastrous,  adj.  [opiniajlre, 
Fr.]  Fond  of  one’s  own  opinion.  Not  in  ije.  See  Qpi- 
NIATR.E. — Men  are  fo  far  in  love  with  their  own  opiniajire 
conceits,  as  that  they  cannot  patiently  endure  oppolition. 
Raleigh' s  Arts  of  Emp. — Next,  in  matters  of  death,  the 
laws  of  England,  whereof  you  have  intruded  to  be  an 
opiniajtrons  lubadvocate,  and  are  bound  to  defend  them, 
conceive  it  not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  when,  or  for  what 
caufe,  they  (hall  be  put  to  death,  as  in  adultery,  theft,- and 
the  like.  Milton's  Colajierion. 

OPINIAS'TRIE,  /'.  An  obftinate  adherence  to  wrong- 
opinions. —  Opiuiajirie  is  a  fallen  porter,  and  fhuts  our, 
fometimes,  better  things  than  it  lets  in.  Suckling.  ■ 

To  OPIN'IATE,  v.  a.  [ opiniutrer ,  Fr.]  To  maintain 
obftinately. — They  did  opinidte  two  principles,  not  dif- 
tinft  only,  but  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  Barrow's 
Sermons. 

OPIN'IATIVE,  adj.  [from  opinion.']  Stiff  in  a  precon- 
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ceived  notion. — If  either  the  obftinacy  of  the  pope’s  am¬ 
bition,  or  the  wilfulnefs  or  fcrupulofity  of  any  opiniona- 
tive  minillers,  fliould  oppofeagainft  and  impeach  the  unity 
of  charity  ;  then,  the  unity  of  authority  to  be  interpofed 
to  aiTift  it.  Sir  E.  Sandy's  State  cif  Rel. — Imagined  ;  not 
proved. — It  is  difficult  to  find  out  truth,  becaufe  it  is  in 
fuch  inconfiderable  proportions  fcattered  in  a  mafs  of 
dpi ni alive  uncertainties  j  like  the  filver  in  Hiero’s  crown 
of  gold.  Glanville. 

OPIN'IATIVENESS,  f.  Inflexibility  of  opinion  ;  ob¬ 
ftinacy. — The  firft  obftacle  to  good  counfel  is  pertinacy 
or  opirAativenej's.  Raleigh's  Arts  of  Errp. 

OPIN'IATOR,  /  One  fond  of  his  own  notion;  in¬ 
flexible;  adherent  to  his  own  opinion. — What  will  not 
ojnniators  and  felf-believing  men  difpute  of  and  make 
doubt  of?  Raleigh. 

OPINIA'TRE,  adj.  [French.]  Obftinate  ;  ftubborn  ; 
inflexible. — What  in  common  life  would  denote  a  mart 
rail),  fool-hardy,  hair-brained,  opiniatre,  crazed,  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  fchemeas  the  true  method  in  fpeculation. 
Rent  ley's  Phil.  Lips. 

OPINIATRE,  /  One  fond  of  his  own  notions;  one 
ftiff  in  his  own  opinions. — To  be  termed  a  foppith  fun- 
pleton,  a  clownifh  fingularift,  or  non-conformilt  to  ordi¬ 
nary  ufage,  a  ftiff  opiniatre,  are  opprobrious  name's,  which 
divert  many  perfons  from  their  duty.  Harrow. 

OPINIA'TRETY,  or  Opih'iatr v,/  [ oniniatret'e ,  Fr.] 
Obftinacy;  inflexibility;  determination  of  mind;  lfub- 
bornnefs.  “  This  word,  though  it  has  been  tried  in  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,'  is  not  yet  received,  nor  is  it  wanted,”  fays 
T)i.  Johnfon. — I  can  pafs  by  opiniatry,  and  the  bufy  med¬ 
dling  of  thofe  who  thruft  themlelves  into  every  thing. 
Woodward's  Letters. — I  was  extremely  concerned  at  his 
apiniatrety  in  leaving  me  :  but  he  fhall  not  get  rid  lb. 
Pope. 

OPINION,  f.  [Fr.  from  opinio,  Lat.]  Perfuafion  of  the 
mind,  without  proof  or  certain  knowledge. — Opinion  is, 
when  the  aflent  of  the  underftanding  is  fo  far  gained  by 
evidence  of  probability,  that  it  rather  inclines  to  one 
perfuafion  than  to  another,  yet  not  altogether  without  a 
mixture  of  incertainty  or  doubting.  Hale. 

Bleft  be  the  princes  who  have  fought 

For  pompous  names,  or  wide  dominion, 

Since  by  their  error  we  are  taught, 

That  happinefs  is  but  opinion.  Prior. 

Sentiment ;  judgment ;  notion. — Charity  itfelf commands 
us,  where  we  know  no  ill,  to  think  well  of  all ;  but  friend- 
fliip,  that  always  goes  a  pitch  higher,  gives  a  man  a  pecu¬ 
liar  right  and  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  friend. 
South. — Philofophers  are  of  opinion,  that  infinite  fpace  is 
poflefled  by  God’s  infinite  omniprefence.  Lockc. —  Fa¬ 
vourable  judgment. — In  actions  of  arms  fmall  matters  are 
of  great  moment,  efpecially  when  they  ferve  to  raife  an 
opinion  of  commanders.  Hayward. — Reputation. —  Thou 
haft  redeem’d  thy  loft  opinion.  ShaheJ’peare's  Hen.lV .  P. I. 

You  have  the  opinion 
Of  a  valiant  gentleman,  one  that  dares 
Fight,  and  maintain  your  honour,  againft  odds.  Shirley. 

To  OPINTON,  v.  a.  To  opine  ;  to  think.  A  word  out 
of  ufe,  and  unworthy  of  revival. — The  Stoicks  opinioned  the 
folds  of  wife  men  dwell  about  the  moon,  and  thole  of 
fools  wandered  about  the  earth:  whereas  the  Epicu- 
rians  held  nothing  after  death.  Brown. — That  the  foul 
and  the  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity  and  dimenfion,  is 
generally  opinioned.  Glanville' s  Scepfis. 

OPIN'IONATE,  or  Opinionated,  adj,  Obftinate  ; 
inflexible  in  opinion. — Are  you  fo  Ample  as  not  to  dif- 
cern  between  the  choler  of  fome  few'  opinionate  men,  and 
the  confequence  of  their  opinions?  Bp.  Bedell's  Letter  to 
Mr.  Waddefwurth. — People  of  clear  heads  are  what  the 
world  calls  opinionated.  Shenjlone. 

OPIN'IONATELY,  adv.  Obftinately;  conceitedly; 
in  one’s  own  opinion. — Self-conceited  people  never  agree 
well  together :  they  are  wilful  in  their  brawls,  and  reafon 
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cannot  reconcile  them  :  where  either  are  only  opinionated/ 
wife,  hell  is  there;  unlefs  the  other  be  a  patient  merely. 
Feltham. 

OPIN'IONATIVE,  adj.  Fond  of  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  ;  ftubborn. — Striking  at  the  root  of  pedantry  and 
opinionative  affurance,  would  be  no  hindrance  to  the 
world’s  improvement.  Glanville. 

OPIN'IONATIVELY,  adv.  Stubbornly. 

OPINION ATIVENESS,/  Obftinacy. 

OPIN'IONED,  adj.  Attached  to  particular  opinions ; 
conceited. — He  may  call:  him  upon  a  bold  fe\f- opinioned 
phyfician,  worfe  than  his  diftemper.  South's  Sermons. 

OPIN'IONIST,  /  One  fond  of  his  own  notions. — 
Every  conceited  opinioniji  fets  up  an  infallible  chair  in 
his  own  brain.  Glanville  to  Albius. 

OPIOL'OGY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  ottiov,  opium,  and  Aoyor, 
a  defeription.]  A  deferiptiqn  or  treatife  on  opium.  Scott. 

OPIP'AROUS,  adj.  [opiparus,  Lat.]  Sumptuous. 

OPISTHOCYPH'OSIS,  /  [Greek.]  A  gibbofity  of 
the  back-bone.  Scott. 

OPISTHODO'MOS,  f.  in  architecture;  a  poftern,  a 
back  gate. 

OPIS'THOGRAPH,  /.  [Greek.]  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  a  wafte-book,  or  fchedule,  on  which  were  writ 
extemporary  things  that  wanted  to  be  reviled  and  cor¬ 
rected  afterwards.  The  word  is  compounded  of  oa-ia-Osp, 
afterwards,  or  on  the  back,  and  yp«,(pco,  I  write ;  becaufe 
the  corrected  particulars  were  generally  written  on  the 
back  llde  of  the  leaf. 

OPISTHOGRAPH'IC,  adj.  Written  on  both  fides. 
Cole. 

OPISTIIOTO'NUS,  f.  [Greek.]  A  kind  of  cramp  in 
the  neck,  w'hich  bends  it  backwards. 

To  OPIT'ULATE,  v.  a.  [< opitulor ,  Lat.  to  help.]  To 
aid  ;  to  aiTift.  Cole. 

OPITULA'TION,  J.  [ opitulatio ,  Lat.]  An  aiding  ;  a 
helping. 

OPIT'IUS,  or  Opitz  (Martin),  a  poet  and  philologift, 
was  born  in  1595  at  Buntflow  in  Sileiia.  He  was  educa¬ 
ted  in  the  univeriities  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  Straftourg;  and  afterwards  accompanied  a  Danifh 
gentleman  in  a  tour  to  the  Low  Countries.  Returning 
to  Silefia,  he  pafled  fome  time  at  Breflau,  where  he  was 
engaged  by  Bethlem  Gabor,  prince  of  Tranfylyania,  to 
teach  claifical  literature  at  his  new  fchool  of  Weiftenberg. 
During  his  refidence  in  Tranfylvania,  he  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  inquiries  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Dacians,  and  the  Roman  antiquities  exifting  in  that 
country.  He  copied  various  inferiptions,  y/hich  he  tranf- 
mitted  toGruter,  Grotius,  and  Bernegger,  with  whom,  as 
well  as  with  other  learned  men,  he  was  in  habits  ofcor- 
refpondence.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  was  made  fecr®- 
tary  to  a  burgrave  in  the  imperial  fervice,  who  furnilhed 
him  with  the  means  of  a  journey  to  France.  In  that 
country  he  became  perfonally  acquainted  with  G.rotius, 
and  made  a  conftderable  collection  of  manuferipts  and 
medals.  He  afterwards  pafled  fome  time  in  thefervica  of 
the  prince  of  Lignitz;  and  finally  retired  to  Dantzig, 
where  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1632. 

Martin  Opitz  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
writer  of  Latin  and  German  poetry.  As  a  Latin  poet  he 
was  reckoned  inferior  to  few  of  his  countrymen.  In 
1631  he  publifned  at  Frankfort  two  books  of  Syfoce,  and 
one  of  Epigrammaia.  Of  his  felect  epigrams,  a  volume 
was  printed  at  Dantzig  in  1640.  He  obtained  greater 
fame  from  his  German  poems,  which  were  accounted  the 
moft  exadt  and  finiihed  in  language  and  verfification  that 
had  hitherto  appeared ;  infomuch  that  fome  have  thought 
him  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  father  of  German 
poetry  ;  and  his  name  is  revered  by  the  Germans  as  that 
of  Chaucer  is  by  us.  He  had  to  ftruggle  with  many  dif- 
ad  vantages  arifing  from  the  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate 
of  the  language  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived ;  for, 
before  the  reformation,  Latin  being  uled  in  the  fervice  of 
the  qjiurch,  and  by  all  thofe  writers  who  had  enjoyed 
*  the 
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the  advantages  of  education,  the  German  had  fallen  not 
merely  into  difufe,  but  into  contempt.  After  that  grand 
levenf,  the  national  tongue  was  indeed  adapted  by  many 
proteftant  writers:  but  the  barbarous  jargon  of  polemi¬ 
cal  divinity,  which  acquired  additional  harlhnefs  from 
the  intolerant  and  unphilofophic  temper  of  the  times, 
was  little  calculated  to  give  to  it  that  delicacy  and  har¬ 
mony  which  would  render  it  the  language  of  the  Mufes. 
But  he  determined,  by  writing  poems  in  his  native  tongue, 
to  oppofe  prejudices  common  to  the  learned,  and  of 
which  even  he  had  once  been  a  zealous  partifan.  He  is 
laid  to  have  been  the  fir  ft  who  introduced  regular  metre 
and  harmony ;  and  his  verles  are  praifed  for  their  pure  and 
nervous  ftyle.  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  ;  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  clalfics  enabled 
him  to  transfule  many  of  their  beauties  into  his  own 
works.  A  colleiSlion  of  his  German  Poems  appeared  at 
Frankfort  in  1628  and  1644,  and  various  pieces  were 
printed  feparately.  All  of  them  were  reprinted  at  Ara- 
fterdam  in  1698.  Monthly  Rev.  vol.  xiv. 

OPI'TIUS  (Henry),  a  learned  German  Lutheran  divine 
and  orientaliit  in  the  feventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Altenburg  in  Mifnia,  in 
theyear  1642.  We  have  met  with  noother  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  his  perfonal  hiftory,  than  that  he  became  pro- 
fefior  of  divinity  and  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Kiel 
in  Holftein  ;  where,  by  his  productions  in  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture  and  antiquities,  hejuftly  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  where 
lie  died  in  1712,  when  about  feventy  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  author  of  1.  Novum  Lexicon  Hebrseo-Chaldaeo- 
Biblicum,  See.  ad  modum  tarn  Lexici  Buxtorfiani  Hebraei, 
qua  Schreveliani  Grseci  adornatum,  1692,410.  2.  Atrium 
Linguns  SanCtse  ;  or,  a  compendious  introduction  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  founded  on  the  “He- 
braifmus  Reftitutus”  of  the  learned  Wafmuth,  of  which 
the  third  edition,  now  before  us,  was  publifhed  in  the 
year  1681,  and  is  highly  commended  in  a  letter  of  Leuf- 
den  to  the  author.  3.  An  edition  of  The  Hebrew  Bible, 
1709,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  4.  Parva  Biblia.  5.  Syriaf- 
nius;  Chaldaifmus ;  Difputatiories,  &c.  In  one  in- 
ftance,  however,  he  fhowed  himfelf  defective  both  in 
judgment  and  tafte,  by  attempting  to  eftablifh  a  relation- 
lhip  between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages,  on  the 
plan  which  Wafmuth  has  followed,  in  fhowing  the  affinity 
fublilling  between  all  the  languages  of  the  Eaft.  This 
wild  fcheme  for  fubjeCting  the  Greek  language  to  the 
fame  rules  with  the  Hebrew,  he  publifhed  in  a  little  work, 
entitled  “  Grsecifmus  Facilitati  luas  Reftitutus,  Metho- 
do  novo  eaque  cum  Praeceptis  Hebraicis  Wafmuthianis, 
et  fuis  Orientalibus,  quam  proximo  harmonica  adeoque 
regulis  xxxiv.  fuccinCte  abfolutus.”  Nouv.  Did.  Hijl, 
Ladvoeat's  Did.  Hi  ft.  Bill,  portatif. 

O'PIUM,  f.  [owion,  from  os-o?,  Gr.  juice.  Our  old  word 
was  opie.  “Narcotikes,  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine.”  C/tau- 
?«•.]  An  infpiflated  juice,  partly  of  the  refinous  and 
partly  of  the  gummy  kind,  produced  from  the  white 
poppy,  and  pofleffin'g  a  narcotic  principle. — A  moderate 
dole  of  opium,  taken  internally,  is  generally  under  a 
grain,  yet  cuftom  will  make  people  bear  a  dram.  Its  firft 
effeCt is  the  making  the  patient  cheerful;  it  removes  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  diffipates  the  dread  of  danger;  the  Turks 
always  take  it  when  they  are  going  to  battle  :  it  after¬ 
wards  quiets  the  fpirits,  eafes  pain,  and  difpofes  to  fleep. 
After  the. effeCt  is  over,  the  pain  generally  returns  in  a 
more  violent  manner  ;  the  fpirits  become  lower  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  puife  languid.  An  immoderate  dofe  of 
opium  brings  on  drunken nefs,  cheerfulnefs,  and  loud 
laughter,  at  firft;  and,  after  many  terrible  fymptoms, 
death  itfelf.  Thole  who  have  accultomed  themfelves  to 
an  immoderate  ufe  of  opium,  are  apt  to  be  faint,  idle,  anil 
though  dels ;  they  lofe  their  appetite,  and  grow  old  be¬ 
fore  their  time.  Hill, 

Sleep  hath  forfook  and  given  me  o’er 

To  death’s  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure.  Milton, 
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Several  vegetables  furnifh  a  milky  fluid,  which,  when 
reduced  to  a  proper  coniiftency,  may  have  fimilar  pro¬ 
perties  to  opium  properly  fo  called.  Of  thefe  are  the 
LaCtuca  virofa,  or  wild-lettuce,  as  well  as  the  garden- 
lettuce.  But  it  is  furniflied  in  the  greatell  abundance 
from  the  white  poppy  of  the  Eaft,  (Papaver  fomnifefum  ;) 
and  alfo,  in  final  1  quantity,  from  the  otherfpecies  of  the 
poppy. 

Mr.  Young,  a  furgeon  of  Edinburgh,  received  a  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  May  laft,  (1819.)  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  thence  collecting  and  pre¬ 
paring  opium  in  Great  Britain.  The  chairman  (Dr. 
Powell)  obferved,  that  this  would  be  of  great  confe- 
quence,  as  fupplying  the  place  of  an  article  of  coftly  im¬ 
portation.  See  the  article  Papaver,  vol.  xviii. 

O'PIUS,  or  Oph,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Alia, 
near  the  Euxine  lea,  between  the  mouths  of  two  rivers, 
and  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Trapezus. 

OPl'ZUM,  a  town  of  Thrace,  between  Hadrianopolis 
and  Philippopolis. 

O'PLE-TREE,  J\  [opulus,  Lat.]  A  fort  of  tree;  the 
wi tch- h azel.  A injworth. 

OPLI  FODRO'MI,  J'.  [from  the  Gr.  ott'Kov,  armour, 
and  ^fo/23?,  a  race.]  A  defignation  given  to  thole  who 
ran  in  armour,  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games.  Cham¬ 
bers. 

OPOBAL'SAMUM,  J\  See  Amyris  ofobalsamum, 
vol.  i.  p.  501. 

OPOCAL'PASON,  or  Opocarbason,  /  [Greek.]  A 
gummy  relinous  lubftance,  which  has  altrong  refemblance 
to  liquid  myrrh,  and  which  in  the  time  of  Galen  was  mixed 
with  myrrh.  It  was  difficult,  according  to  this  writer, 
to  diltinguilh  the  one  from  the  other,  unlefs  by  their  eftefts; 
the'former  being  of  a  poifonous  nature,  which  frequently 
produced  lethargy. 

OPODEL'DOC,  f.  The  name  of  a  plafter  faid  to  be 
invented  by  Mindererus,  though  often  mentioned  by  Pa- 
racelfus.  There  ul’ed  to  be  alfo  a  famous  popular  oint¬ 
ment  under  the  name  of  opodeldoc*  of  which  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  as  defcribed  in  Dr.  James’s  Difpenfatory,  is  very 
tedious  and  complicated  ;  but  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia  has  direfted  it  to  be  made  in  a  much  more  Ample 
manner,  viz.  by  digefting  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  Spa- 
nilh  foap  in  a  pint  of  rettified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  after¬ 
wards  adding  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  a  dram  of  oil  of 
rofemary,  and  a  dram  of  oil  of  origanum.  Opodeldoc  is 
excellent  in  (trains,  relaxations  of  the  linews  in  horles, 
as  well  as  in  the  human  kind;  alfo  in  all  pains,  numb- 
nefs,  weaknefs  in  the  joints,  or  other  parts,  being  well 
rubbed  in. 

OPOD'IPE,  a  town  of  New  Navarre  :  170  miles  fouth 
of  Cafa  Grande. 

OPOG'KA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Plkov,  on  the  Velika.  Lat.  56.40.  N.  Ion.  29.  14.  E. 

OPOL'LE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  :  thirty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Sandomirz. 

OPOORA'GE,  a  lmall  iflandnear  the  eaftcoalt  of  New 
Zealand,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Mercury  Bay.  Lat.  36. 51. 

S.  Ion,  1  S3.  54.  W. 

OPOP'ONAX, /.  [Latin.]  A  gum  refin  in  fmall  loofe 
granules,  and  fometimes  in  large  malles,  of  a  ltrong 
dilagreeable  fimell,  and  an  acrid  and  extremely  bitter 
talte  ;  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaft.  See  Pastxnaca  o?o- 

POtfAX. 

OPORI'NUS  (John),  a  learned  printer,  born  at  Bafil 
in  1507,  was  the  Ion  of  a  painter,  in  indigent  circum- 
ftances,  named  Herbft.  He  was  inltrubted  in  the  elements 
of  the  Latin  language  by  his  father ;  and  afterwards 
pafled  four  years  at  the  univerlity  of  Strafburg,  maintain¬ 
ing  himfelf  by  teaching  the  younger  Undents,  by  copy¬ 
ing  manuferipts,  and  correbiing  the  prefs.  When",  by  Tus 
fervices  in  the  caufe  of  literature,  he  felt  himfelf  of  fuf- 
liceut  confequence  to  afluine  a  claiiical  name,  he  changed 
that  of  Herbft,  iignifying  Autumn  or  Harvelt  in  German, 
to  Oporinus,  winch  has  the  lame  meaning  in  Greek;  and, 

to 
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to  improve  his  circumflances,  lie  married  an  old  lady  who 
was  poflefi'ed  of  a  good  fortune,  the  whole  of  which 
would  have  ill  compenfated  for  her  crabbed  temper  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  at  her  death,  the  property  was  transferred  to 
other  perfons.  Hewasadvifed  to  dudyphyfic;  and  en¬ 
gaged  himfelf  as  pupil  and  fecretary  to  the  famous  Pa- 
racelfus.  This  mailer  promifed  to  communicate  to  him 
lome  medical  fecrets  ;  but,  failing  in  the  performance, 
Oporinus  left  him,  and  fet  up  a  fchool  for  inflrubling 
young  people  in  the  dallies  at  Bafil.  At  length  he  went 
into  the  printing-bulinefs,  in  partnerlhip  with  a  perfon 
named  Robert  Winter,  who  gave  himfelf,  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  times,  the  Greek  name  of  Chimerinus.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  his  employment,  keeping,  by  his  foie  la¬ 
bour,  fix  prelfes  at  work,  and  publifliingno  book  which  he 
had  not  corrected  himfelf.  His  indultry  was  not  requited  by 
good  fortune  :  perhaps  he  was  too  much  of  a  fcholar  to  be 
a  luccefsful  man  of  bulinefs.  Both  Winter  and  Autumn 
died  in  debt ;  the  latter  at  the  age  of  fixty-one.  Being 
an  accurate  judge  of  manuferipts,  he  printed  none  but 
the  moll  valuable,  and  he  took  care  that  they  Ihould  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  mod  correct  form.  He  was  author  of  many 
excellent  notes  upon  the  books  which  he  printed,  and 
compiled  very  ufeful  tables  of  contents  and  indexes  of 
others.  His  principal  writings  were,  i.  Notes  upon  So- 
linus.  2.  Scholia  upon  the  Tufculan  Quellions  of  Cicero; 
and  alio  upon  other  works  of  that  author.  3.  Notes 
upon  fome  parts  of  Demoflhenes.  4.  Darii  Tiberti  Epi¬ 
tome  Vitarum  Plutarchi  ab  innumeris  mendis  repurgata. 
5.  Propriorum  Nominum  Onomadicon.  Some  of  his 
Latin  Letters  are  printed  in  a  Colledlion  of  Epidles  pub- 
lidied  at  Utrecht  in  1697.  A  Catalogue  of  the  productions 
of  his  prefs,  with  his  Life  by  Andrew  Jocilcus,  has  been 
printed.  Eloy.  Did.  Hijl.  Med. 

OPORTO,  or  Porto,  a  city  and  fea-port  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e  Minho  ;  fituated  on 
the  Duero,  about  a  league  from  its  mouth.  The  river 
forms  a  barred  harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous,  and  requires  a  pilot  and  great  care 
to  navigate  a  veflel,  on  account  of  lome  fand-banks  and 
rocks  ;  and  is  on  this  account  fo  fecure  from  approaches 
of  an  enemy  by  fea,  that  the  Portuguefe  government  has 
not  thought  proper  to  fortify  it  in  any  degree  complete, 
having  only  an  old  wall,  five  or  fix  feet  thick,  flanked, 
with  here  and  there  a  mean  tower ;  the  other  fortifica¬ 
tions  are,  a  fmall  fort  with  four  baflions,  and  a  half¬ 
moon.  The  road  is  fpacious,  and  will  contain  a  large 
fleet :  that  from  Brafil  iometimes  rides  here.  The  town, 
as  to  its  fituation,  is  uneven,  but  is  in  general  handfome: 
next  to  Lilbon,  it  is  the  riched,  mod  populous,  and  mod 
commercial,  town  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  without  any 
exception,  is  accounted  the  cleaned,  and  is  well  paved. 
Its  commerce  increafed  after  the  earthquake  at  Lilbon: 
before  that  time,  the  population  was  edimated  at  20,000  ; 
it  is  now  faid  to  be  near  40,000.  Here  are  feven  churches, 
feveral  hofpitais,  and  twelve  convents.  The  principal 
trade  is  in  wine,  of  which  upwards  of  80,000  pipesare 
exported  annually  ;  the  Englifli  are  the  chief  cultomers. 
Here  are  feveral  academies,  and  an  arfenal  for  the  fitting- 
out  Ihips  of  war,  which  are  built  in  the  docks  belonging 
to  the  town  ;  and  the  quay  extends  from  one  end  of  tiie 
city  to  the  other. 

Immediately  oppofite  to  Oporto,  on  the  fouth  bank  of 
the  Duero,  is  the  appearance  of  a  town  not  much  fnialler 
than  Oporto  itfelf.  To  the  wedward,  along  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  are  feveral  detached  houfes,  forming  the  market- 
town  of  Gaya,  a  place  remarkable  both  for  its  fituation 
and  name.  Here  in  former  times  a  place  called  Cale, 
ipoken  of  by  the  ancients,  is  faid  to  have  flood ;  but 
Oporto  being  afterwards  built,  as  more  convenient  for 
fhips,  by  the  greater  depth  of  water  along  that  bank,  it 
was  called  Partus  Cale,  or  the  Harbour  of  Cale,  whence 
was  derived  Portvcal,  and  at  length  Portugal.  Thus,  as 
it  is  faid,  from  this  place  the  whole  kingdom  afterwards 
received  its  name.  Portus  Cale  was  in  proceis  of  time 
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called  0  Porto,  The  Harbour,  which  name  the  town  of 
Oporto  afterwards  received.  Advancing  to  the  eaflward, 
we  come  to  a  confiderable  and  populous  town  or  villa, 
called  Villanova  do  Porto,  inhabited  by  the  lower  dalles 
of  people  ;  whereas  the  rich  more  generally  live  in  Oporto 
itfelf.  Between  Villanova  and  Gaya,  on  a  fmall  plain 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  immenfe  magazines 
wdiere  wine  is  kept  till  it  is  exported.  A  mhnadery,  on  a 
high,  and  toward  the  river  very  deep,  hill,  completes  the 
circle  of  the  view  to  the  eaflward.  It  is  faid  that  fhe 
number  of  inhabitants  at  Gaya  and  Villanova,  including 
the  detached  houfes  reckoned  as  part  of  both  places, 
amounts  to  about  20,000.  The  mountains  along  the 
north  bank  confid  of  granite  in  rocks :  thofe  along  the 
fouth  bank  of  dratified  granite  and  mica-flate.  Traces 
every-where  appear  of  metallic  veins  of  copper  pyrites, 
malachite,  and  other  metals ;  and  along  the  fouth  bank, 
particularly,  a  copper-mine  might  be  opened  with  great 
profpeft  of  fuccefs. 

The  climate  of  Oporto  is  in  winter  damp  and  foggy,  in 
confequence  of  its  mountainous  and  woody  fituation  ; 
whence  alfo  the  air  is  cooler  than  elfewhere,  though  it 
leldom  freezes.  On  the  contrary,  in  fummer,  the  heat  is 
great,  both  in  this  narrow  valley  and  the  town,  which  is 
fituated  on  a  fouthern  declivity.  Here,  as  well  as  along 
the  coads  of  Portugal,  regular  winds  prevail  in  fummer ; 
viz.  in  the  morning  the  ead  wind,  veering  about  noon  to¬ 
wards  thefouth,  and  then  to  the  wed ;  from  which  circum- 
flance  navigation  receives  many  advantages.  The  foil, 
though  well  cultivated,  is  not  productive ;  but  oranges 
are  brought  from  Braga  and  Barcelos,  wine  from  the 
Upper  Duero;  and,  in  ffiort,  all  thofe  productions  which 
bear  the  name  of  this  town  are  not  grown  round  it,  though 
they  are  exported  from  hence.  The  gardens  round 
Oporto  are  beautiful  and  pleafant;  and  the  plants  of  the 
Cape,  and  of  New  Holland,  grow  in  the  open  air,  with 
gooleberries,  currants,  and  other  fruits  of  the  colder 
countries  of  Europe,  which  are  not  leen  round  Lilbon. 
The  politenefs  and  friendly  difpofition  of  the  people  are 
much  commended  :  their  language  abounds  with  dimi¬ 
nutives  to  an  excefs  that  is  often  ridiculous.  Their  drefs 
fomewhat  difters  from  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces; 
wooden  llioes  being  here  very  common,  though  not  found 
farther  towards  the  fouth.  Oporto  is  forty-nine  miles 
north  of  Coimbra.  Lat.  41.  11.N.  Ion.  8.  19.  W. 

OPOS'SUM,/.  An  American  animal.  See  Didelphis. 
— Here  is  likewife  that  lingular  animal  called  the  opofjum , 
which  leems  to  be  the  wood-rat  mentioned  by  Charle¬ 
voix,  in  his  liiflory  of  Canada.  Guthrie. 

OPOL’'SCHNA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz :  fifteen  miles  north-ead  of  Konigingratz. 

OPOU'N,  one  of  the  Navigators’  Illands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  fituated  the  mod  eaderly,  as  well  as  mod 
l’outherly,  of  the  group.  This  is  alfo  called  Toomanua.  • 
Lat.  14.  7.  S.  Ion.  169.  7.  W. 

In  this  illand  the  iugar-caneis  to  be  met  with  growing 
fpontaneouily  ;  but  it  is  faid  to  contain  lefs  of  the  lac- 
charine  lubdance  than  what  is  produced  by  careful  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  Wed  Indies.  The  men  are  poflefled  of  un¬ 
common  llrength,  and  tattoo  their  bodies  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that,  although  almofl  naked,  they  have  the  appear¬ 
ance,  at  a  little  didance,  of  being  clothed.  Ferocity  and 
treachery  are  charaCieriflic  marks  of  this  people,  of  which 
the  unfortunate  Peroufe  had  but  too  foon  a  melancholy 
proof,  eleven  out  of  fixty  of  his  crew  having  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  them,  although  received  at  firfl  with  an  air  of 
good-humour.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a  caution  to  fu¬ 
ture  navigators,  not  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
apparent  kindnefs  of  favages,  which  is  frequently  the 
dilinal  prelude  of  ruin  and  deflruCtion. 

OP'PA,  a  river  of  Sileiia,  which  runs  into  the  Oder 
fourteen  miles  fouth-ead  of  Troppau. 

OPPATO'W,  a  town  of  Moravia,in  the  circle  of  Iglau  : 
fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Iglau. 

OPPAU'.  See  Troppau. 
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OPPEAN',  a  town  of  Italy  :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of 
Verona. 

OPPE'DE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  county  ofVenaifiin: 
fix  miles  eaft  of  Cavaillon. 

OP'PELN,  a  principality  of  Silefia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Poland,  and  the  principalities  of  Breflau,  Oeis, 
and  Bfieg;  on  the  eaft  by  Poland  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
principalities  of  Ratibor,  Jagerndorf,  and  Troppau  ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  principalities  of  Neifle  and  Brieg. 
The  foil  is  for  the  tnoft  part  fandy,  and  many  parts  co¬ 
vered  with  large  heaths  and  forefts.  It  contains  twenty- 
feven  towns,  and  but  few  villages. 

OP'PELN,  a  city  of  Silefia,  and  capital  of  the  above 
principality,  on  the  Oiler  ;  the  fee  of  a  bilhop.  It  is  for¬ 
tified  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  contains  two  con¬ 
vents,  a  collegiate  church,  and  a  college,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Jefuits.  The  principal  part  of  the  houfes 
are  only  wood  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics. 
It  is  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Breflau,  and  feventy- 
five -north-eaft  of  Olmutz.  Lat.  50.35.  N.  Ion.  17.  58.  E. 

OP'PENAU,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Baden  :  thirteen 
miles  eaft  of  Strafburg,  and  eight  north-eaft  of  Offenburg. 

OP'PENHEIM,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mont  Tonnerre.  At  this  place  is  a  good  growth 
of  wine.  It  is  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mentz,  and  thirty- 
fix  north-weft  of  Heidelberg.  Lat.  49.  51.  N.  Ion.  8.  ao.  E. 

OP'PENNITZ,  a  town  of  Auftria:  four  miles  fouth  of 
Bavarian  Waidhoven. 

OP'PIA,  a  veftal  virgin,  buried  alive  for  her  inconti¬ 
nence. 

OP'PIA  LEX',  by  C.  Oppius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  540. 
It  required  that  no  woman  fhould  wear  above  half  an 
ounce  of  gold,  have  parti-coloured  garments,  or  be  car¬ 
ried  in  any  city  or  town,  or  to  any  place  within  a  mile’s 
diftance,  unlels  it  were  to  celebrate  fome  facred  feftivals 
or  folemnities.  This  famous  law,  which  was  made  while 
Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  and  while  Rome  was  in  diftreffed 
circumftances,  created  difeontent ;  and,  eighteen  years 
after,  the  Roman  ladies  petitioned  the  aflembly  of  the 
people  that  it  might  be  repealed.  Catooppofed  it  llrongly, 
and  made  many  fatirical  reflexions  upon  the  women  for 
their  appearing  in  public  to  folicit  votes.  The  tribune 
Valerius,  who  had  prefented  their  petition  to  the  affem- 
bly,  anfwered  the  objections  of  Cato  ;  and  his  eloquence 
had  fuch  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
the  law  was  inftantly  abrogated  with  the  unanimous  con- 
fent  of  all  the  comitia,  Cato  alone  excepted.  Livy. 

OP'PIAN,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a  native 
of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  and  flouriftied  under  the  emperor 
Caracalla,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  To 
that  pfince  he  prefented  his  two  poems,  Halieutica,  on 
Fifhing,  and  Cynegetica,  on  Hunting;  both  which  are 
extant.  With  the  latter,  in  particular,  the  emperor  was 
fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  gave  the  author  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  line,  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  his  Golden 
Verfes.  Tliefe  works  have  been  much  efteemed  by  va¬ 
rious  modern  critics,  as  well  for  the  force  and  elegance  of 
the  deferiptions,  as  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  thoughts  and 
fimiles.  Gppiar.  likewife  compofed  a  work  On  Fowling, 
with  fome  other  pieces,  which  are  loft.  He  died  of  the 
(plague  at  the  age  of  thirty;  and  was  honoured  by  his 
townfmen  with  a  ilatue  and  a  highly-encomialtic  inferip- 
tion.  The  belt  editions  of  Oppian  are  thole  of  Ritterhu- 
fius,  Lugd.  B.  1597  ;  of  Schneider,  Argent.  1776  ;  and  of 
Beilin  de  Baliu,  1785,  2  vols.  8vo.  VoJJii  Poet.  Grccc. 

OPPICA'TION,  J'.  [oppico,  Lat.  to  fmear  with  pitch.] 
The  afit  of  covering  over  with  pitch.  Cole. 

OP'PIDAN,  f.  [oppidanus,  Lat.]  A  townfman ;  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  town. — The  oppidans,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
not  wanting  to  trouble  us  ;  and  particularly  the  baillives. 
A.  Wood's  Ann.  Univ.  Ox.— The  local  appellation  of  all 
the  boys  at  Eton  lchool  that  are  not  collegers.  MaJ'on. 

OP'PIDAN,  adj.  Relating  to  a  town. — Touching  the 
temporal  government  of  Rome,  and  oppidan  affairs,  there 
VOL.  XVII.  No.  1196. 
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is  apretor,  and  fome  choice  citizens,  who  fit  in  the  Ca¬ 
pitol.  Howell. 

OP'PIDO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra;  the 
fee  of  a  bilhop.  This  town  was  deftroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  in  the  year  1783.  The  prefent  town  is  built  three 
miles  from  the  former,  which  contained  about  3000  inha¬ 
bitants,  out  of  which  1200  perilhed  in  this  dreadful  con- 
vulfion  of  nature.  The  lofs  of  the  province  by  death, 
including  thofe  who  were  fwallowed  up,  buried  under  the 
ruins,  or  killed  by  difeafe,  was  eftirhated  at  32,000  fouls. 
No  town  has  fullered  fo  much,  according  to  its  population, 
as  Oppido.  See  the  article  Earthquake,  vol.  vi.  p.  213. 
Oppido  is  tvventy-feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Reggio,  and 
eleven  north-weft  of  Gieraec.  Lat.  38.  x8.N.  Ion.  16.  23.  E. 

OP'PIDO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata  :  five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Acerenza,  and  ten  north-eaft  of  Potenza. 

OPPIDONE'ON  SINA'AB,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  and  colony  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Caefarienfis, 
where  the  emperor  Claudius  formed  an  eftjftftifhment  of 
veterans.  It  was  fituated  on  the  ibuthern  bank  of  the 
river  Chinalap,  north  of  the  mountains  denominated 
1.1  s 

OP'PIDUM  NO'VUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Aquitanica, 
between  Beneharnum  and  Aquae  Convenarum. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  between  Tre- 
mulae  and  Ad  Novas.  Anton.  Itin. 

OPPIE'TO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  :  eight 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Ajazzo. 

To  OPPIG'NERATE,  v.  a.  [ oppignero ,  Lat.]  To 
pledge  ;  to  pawn.  Not  in  ufe. — The  duke  of  Guife  was 
the  greateft  ulurer  in  France,  for  that  he  had  turned  all 
his  eftate  into  obligations  ;  meaning  that  he  had  fold  and 
oppignorated  all  his  patrimony,  to  give  large  donatives  to 
other  men.  Bacon. 

To  OP'PILATE,  v.  a.  [oppi/o.  Lat.  oppiler,  Fr.]  To 
heap  up  obltruCtion.  Cocheram  and  Sherwood. 

OPPILA'TION,  f.  \_oppilation}  Fr.  from  oppilatc. ]  Ob- 
ftruCtion  ;  matter  heaped  together.  —  Nothing  is~  worfe 
than  to  feed  on  many  dilhes,  or  to  protraCt  the  time  of 
meats  longer  than  ordinary  ;  from  thence  proceed  our  in¬ 
firmities  :  thence,  faith  Fernelius,  come  crudities,  wind, 
oppilations.  Burton’' s  Anat.  of  Mel. 

OP'PILATIVE,  adj.  ObllruCtive. 

_  OP'PILATIVENESS,  J‘.  A  tending  to  caufe  obftruc- 
tions. 

OP'PIUS  (Cains),  a  friend  of  Julius  Caefarvcelebrated 
for  his  Life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
In  the  latter,  he  paid  not  much  regard  to  hiftoricai  fafits  ; 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  defame  Pompey,  to  extol 
the  character  of  his  patron  Caefar.  In  the  age  of  Sueto¬ 
nius,  he  was  deemed  the  true  author  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanilh,  Wars,  which  fome  attribute  to 
Casfar,  and  others  to  Hirtius.  Tacit.  An.  Suet,  in  Cad". 

OPPLE'TED,  adj.  [ oppletus ,  Lat.]  Filled  ;  crowded. 

OPPLE'TION,  J’.  The  ai5t  of  filling  up;  fullnefs, 

To  OPPO'NE,  v.  a.  [ oppono ,  Lat.]  Tooppofe.  Notinufe. 

What  can  you  not  do 
Againft  lords  fpiritual  or  temporal 
That  fliall  oppone  you  ?  B.  Jonfon's  Alchemi/t. 

OPPO'NENCY,  f.  \_opponens,  Lat.]  The  opening  an 
academical  deputation  ;  the  propofition  of  objections  to 
a  tenet :  an  exercife  for  a  degree.  See  the  fecond  mean¬ 
ing  of  Opponent,  f. 

OPPO'NENT,  adj.  [ epponens ,  Lat.]  Oppofite;  adverfe: 

Ere  the  foundations  of  this  earth  were  laid. 

It  was  opponent  to  our  fearch  ordain’d, 

That  joy,  ftill  fought,  fltould  never  be  attain’d.  Prior. 

OPPO'NENT,  J".  [opponens,  Lat.]  Antagonift;  adver- 
fary.— One  who  begins  the  difipute  by  railing  objections 
to  a  tenet,  correlative  to  the  defendant  or  reipondent.— 
Inafmuch  as  ye  go  about  to  deftroy  a  thing  which  is  in 
force,  and  to  draw  in  that  which  hath  not  as  yet  been 
6  X  received, 
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received,  to  itnpofe  on  us  that  which  we  think  not  our- 
ielves  bound  unto  ;  that  therefore  ye  are  not  to  claim  in 
any  conference  other  than  the  plaintiff’s,  or  opponent's, 
part.  Hooker. —  How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercife 
his  office,  and  feafonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
refpondent,  like  a  long-pra6tifed  moderator!  More. 

OPPORTU'NE,  arlj.  [opportun,  Fr.  opportunus,  Lat.] 
Seafonable ;  convenient;  fit;  timely;  well-timed;  proper. 
—There  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great  king’s  fe¬ 
licity,  being  at  the  top  of  all  worldly  blifs,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  conftancy  of  his  profperous  fuccelfes,  but  an  op¬ 
portune  death,  to  withdraw  him  from  any  future  blow  of 
fortune.  Bacon. 

Confider’d  every  creature,  which  of  all 

Molt  opportune  might  ferve  his  wiles;  and  found 

The  ferpent  fubtlell  bead  of  all  the  field.  Milton. 

OPPORTUNELY,  adv.  Seafonably;  conveniently; 
with  opportunity  either  of  time  or  place. — He  was  re- 
folved  to  chufe  a  war  rather  than  to  have  Bretagne  car¬ 
ried  by  France,  being  fituate  fo  opportunely  to  annoy  Eng¬ 
land  either  for  coalt  or  trade.  Bacon's  Hen.  VII. 

OPPORTUNENESS,  f.  Seafonablenefs ;  the  date  of 
being  opportune. 

OPPORTUNITY,  f.  [opportunity,  Fr.  opportunitas, 
Lat.]  Fit  time  ;  fit  place  ;  time;  convenience;  fuitable- 
nefs  of  circumdances  to  any  end.— I  had  an  opportunity  to 
fee  the  clouds  defcend  ;  and,  after  it  was  pad,  to  afcend 
again  fo  high,  as  to  get  over  part  of  the  mountain.  Broivn's 
Travels. — NegleCt  no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  nor  check 
thy  defire  of  doing  it  by  a  vain  fear  of  what  may  happen. 
Alterbury. — All  poets  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  give 
long  defcriptions  of  the  night.  Broome. 

Opportunity,  like  a  fudden  gud, 

Hath  dwell’d  my  calmer  thoughts  into  a  temped.— 
Accurfed  opportunity  ! 

That  work’d  our  thoughts  into  defires,  defires 
To  refolutions ;  thofe  being  ripe  and  quicken’d. 

Thou  giv’d  them  birth,  and  bring’d  them  forth  to  aCtion. 

Denham. 

Convenience. — Augudus,  who  had  obferved  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  place  (Ravenna),  prepared,  at  the  didance 
of  three  miles  from  the  old  town,  a  capacious  harbour. 
Gibbon. 

OPPO'SAL,  f.  [from  oppofe.]  Oppofition. — The  cadle- 
gates  opened,  fearlefs  of  any  further  bppojal.  Sir  T.  Her¬ 
bert's  Travels. 

To  OPPO'SE,  v.  a.  [oppofer,  Fr.  oppono,  Lat.]  To  a  ft 
againd  ;  to  be  adverfe  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  refid  : 

There’s  no  bottom,  none. 

In  my  voluptuoufnefs  :  and  my  defire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o’erbear, 

That  did  oppofe  my  will.  Shakcjpeare's  Macbeth. 

To  put  in  oppofition ;  to  offer  as  an  antagonid  or  rival. — 
If  all  men  are  not  naturally  equal,  I  am  lure  all  daves  are  ; 
and  then  I  may,  without  prefumption,  oppofe  my  fingle 
opinion  to  his.  Locke. — To  place  as  an  obitacle  : 

Since  he  dands  obdurate, 

And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 

Out  of  his  envy’s  reach,  I  do  oppofe 

My  patience  to  his  fury.  Shakcjpeare's  Merck.  ofVen. 

To  place  in  front ;  to  place  over  againd  : 

Her  grace  fat  down 
In  a  rich  chair  of  date;  oppojing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  perfon  to  the  people.  Shakefpeare. 

To  OPPO'SE,  v.n.  To  aft  adverfely. — He  praftifed  to 
difpatch  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  like  to  oppoje  againd 
his  ntifehievous  drift,  and  in  fuch  fort  to  encumber  and 
weaken  the  red,  that  they  dtould  be  no  impediments  to 
him.  Hayward. 

A  fervant,  thrill’d  with  remorfe, 

Ojypos'd  againd  the  aft,  bending  his  fword 

To  his  great  mader.  ShaheJ'pcarc's  K.  I^ar. 
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To  objeft  in  a  deputation ;  to  have  the  part  of  railing 
difficulties  againd  a  tenet  fuppofed  to  be  right. 

OPPO'SELESS,  adj.  Irrefidible  ;  not  to  be  oppofed  : 

I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 

To  quarrel  with  your  great  oppofelefs  wills.  Shakefpeare. 

OPPO'SER,  f.  One  that  oppofes  ;  antagonid;  enemy; 
rival. — I  do  not  fee  how  the  miniders  could  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  dations,  if  their  oppofers  had  agreed  about 
the  methods  by  which  they  fhould  be  ruined.  Swift. 

A  hardy  modern  chief, 

A  bold  oppofer  of  divine  belief.  Blackmore. 

An  officer  belonging  to  the  exchequer.  See  vol.  vii.  p.  ioo. 

OP'POSITE,  adj.  [Fr.  from  oppofttus,  Lat.]  Placed  in 
front;  facing  each  other  : 

To  the  other  five, 

Their  planetary  motions  and  afpefts, 

In  fextile,  fquare,  and  trine,  and  oppofite, 

Of  noxious  efficacy.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Adverfe;  repugnant. —  A  profpefl  very  uneafy  to  the 
lulls  and  paffions,  and  oppojite  to  the  dronged  defines  of 
fledi  and  blood.  Rogers. — Contrary. — In  this  fallen  date 
of  man,  religion  begins  with  repentance  and  converfion, 
the  two  oppojite  terms  of  which  are  God  and  fin.  Tillotfon. 

OP'POSITE,  f.  Adverfary  ;  opponent ;  antagonid  ; 
enemy. — To  the  bed  and  wifed,  while  they  live,  the  world 
is  continually  a  froward  oppojite ,  a  curious  obferver  of 
their  defefls  and  imperfeftions ;  their  virtues  it  after¬ 
wards  as  much  admireth.  Hooker. — He  is  the  mod  fkilful, 
bloody,  and  fatal,  oppofite,  that  you  could  have  found  in 
Illyria.  Shakefpeare' s  Twelfth  Night. 

The  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  grace  his  arms  fo  far  in  equal  fight, 

From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  oppofite, 

The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  (hall  gain.  Dryden. 

OP'POSITELY,  adv.  [from  oppofite.']  In  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  as  to  face  each  other. — The  lefler  pair  are  joined 
edge  to  edge;  but  not  oppofitely  with  their  points  down¬ 
wards,  but  upward.  Grew. — Adverfely  : 

I  oft  have  feen,  when  corn  was  ripe  to  mow. 

And  now  in  dry  and  brittle  draw  did  grow. 

Winds  from  all  quarters  oppofitely  blow.  May's  Vug. 

OP'POSITENESS,  f.  The  date  of  being  oppofite. 
OPPOSI'TION,  J\  [Fr.  from  oppofitio,  Lat.]  Situation 
fo  as  to  front  fomething  oppofed  ;  danding  over  againd. 
— Hodile  refidance. —  He  confiders  Laufus  refeuing  his 
father  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  as  an  image  of  himfelf, 
when  he  took  Anchifes  on  his  fhoulders,  and  bore  him 
fafe  through  the  rage  of  the  fire  and  the  oppofition  of  his 
enemies.  Drydeu's  Dufrefnoy. 

Virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  oppofition, 

And  all  temptation  can  remove, 

Mod  diines,  and  mod  is  acceptable  above.  Milton's  S.  A. 

Contrariety  of  afteCtion. — They  who  never  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  holy  life,  meafure  the  laws  of  God  not  by 
their  intrinfical  goodnefs,  but  by  the  reluCtancy  and  oppo¬ 
fition  which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts.  Tillotfon. — Con¬ 
trariety  of  intered  ;  contrariety  of  meafures. — When  the 
church  is  taken  for  the  perlons  making  profedion  of  the 
Chridian  faith,  the  catholick  is  often  added  in  oppofition 
to  hereticks  and  fchifmaticks.  Pearfon. — Contrariety  of 
meaning ;  diverlity  of  meaning. — The  ufe  of  language 
and  cultom  of  fpeech,  in  all  authors  I  have  met  with,  has 
gone  upon  this  rule,  or  maxim,  that  exclufive  terms  are 
always  to  be  underdood  in  oppofition  only  to  what  they 
are  oppofed  to,  and  not  in  oppofition  to  what  they  are  not 
oppofed  to.  Waterland. —  Contradiction.' — Reafon  can 
never  permit  the  mind  to  rejeCt  a  greater  evidence,  to 
embrace  what  is  lefs  evident,  nor  allow  it  to  entertain 
probability  in  oppofition  to  knowledge  and  certainty. 
Locke. — The  collective  body  of  members  of  both  boufos 
of  parliament  who  oppofe  the  minidry,  or  the  meafures  of 
x  government. 
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government. — He  has  never  omitted  a  fair  occafion,  with 
whatever  detriment  to  his  intereft  as  a  member  of  oppofi¬ 
tion,  to  affert  the  very  fame  doftrines  which  appear  in  that 
book.  Burke. 

Opposition,  in  aftronomy,  is  that  afpeft  or  fituation 
of  two  ftars  or  planets,  wherein  they  are  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  or  1 8o°,  that  is,  a  femicircle,  apart. 
• — When  the  Moon  is  diametrically  oppolite  to  the  Sun, 
fo  that  the  fliovvs  her  whole  illumined  face,  die  is  faid, 
with  regard  to  the  Sun,  to  be  in  oppojition ;  and  flie  is 
then  faid  to  be  in  her  full,  and  Ihines  all  night  long. 
Chambers . — Mars,  in  his  oppofition  to  the  Sun,  is  nearer 
the  Earth  than  he  is  to  the  Sun.  Chambers. 

OPPOS'ITIVE,  adj.  Capable  of  being  put  in  oppofi¬ 
tion. — Here  not  without  fome  oppofitive  comparifon;  not 
Mofes,  not  Elias,  but  This:  Moles  and  Elias  were  fer- 
vants  ;  This,  a  fon.  Bp.  Hall's  Contempt, 

To  OPPRESS',  v.  a.  [ oppreffhs ,  Lat.]  To  crulh  by  hard- 
fliip  or  unreafonable  feverity. — Ifrael  and  Judah  were  op¬ 
preffed  together,  and  all  that  took  them  captives  held  them, 
fait,  they  refufed  to  let  them  go.  Jer.  i.  33. 

Alas  !  a  mortal  mod:  opprejl  of  thofe 

Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woes.  Pope. 

To  overpower ;  to  fubdue. — The  fun,  opprefs'd,  is  plung’d 
in  thickell  gloom.  Thomfon. 

We’re  not  ourfelves, 

When  nature,  being  opprefs'd,  commands  the  mind 
To  fuffer  with  the  body.  Shahefpeare' s  K.  Lear. 

OPPRESSION,  f.  [from  opprefs.]  The  a£l  of  opprefs- 
ing;  cruelty  ;  feverity. —  If  thou  feed  the  opprejfions  of 
the  poor,  marvel  not  at  the  matter ;  for  he  that  is  higher 
than  the  highed  regardeth.  Eccles.  v.  8.  —  The  date  of 
being  oppreffed  ;  mifery  : 

Need  and  opprejfion  dare  within  thine  eyes, 

Contempt  and  beggary  hang  on  thy  back.  Shahefpeare. 
Hardfliip;  calamity, — We  are  all  fubjeft  to  the  fame  ac¬ 
cidents  ;  and,  when  we  fee  any  under  particular  opprejfion, 
we  (hould  look  upon  it  as  the  common  lot  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Addifon.- — Dulnefs  of  fpirits;  laflitude  of  body. — 
Droufinefs,  opprejfion ,  heavinefs,  and  lalfitude,  are  figns 
of  a  too  plentiful  meal.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

OPPRESSIVE,  adj.  Cruel  ;  inhuman  ;  unjudly  ex¬ 
actions  or  1  eve  re.  Heavy;  overwhelming: 

To  eafe  the  foul  of  one  oppreffive  weight. 

This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  date.  Pope. 

OPPRESSIVELY,  adv.  In  an  oppreffive  or  fevere  man¬ 
ner. — Her  taxes  are  more  injudicioufly  and  more  oppref- 
fively  impofed,  more  vexatioufly  collected.  Burke  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,  1769. 

OPPRESSIVENESS,/!  The  quality  of  being  oppreffive. 

OPPRESSOR,  J\  One  who  haraffes  others  with  unrea¬ 
fonable  orunjud  feverity. — Power,  when  employed  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  oppreffed  and  to  puniili  the  opprejfur ,  becomes 
a  great  bleffing.  Swift. 

I  from  opprejfors  did  the  poor  defend. 

The  fatherlels,  and  fuch  as  had  no  friend.  Sandys. 

OPPRO'BRIOUS,  adj.  [from  opprobrium,  Lat.]  Re¬ 
proachful;  difgraceful ;  caufing  infamy;  fcurrilous. — 
Himfelf  pronounceth  them  blelfed,  that  fliould  for  his 
name  fake  be  fubjeCt  to  all  kinds  of  ignominy  and  oppro¬ 
brious  malediction.  Hooker. — They  fee  themfelves  unjudly 
afperfed,  and  vindicate  themfelves  in  terms  no  lefs  oppro¬ 
brious  than  thofe  by  which  they  are  attacked.  AddiJbn' s 
Freeholder. — Bladed  with  infamy  : 

I  will  not  here  defile 

My  undain’d  verfe  with  his  opprobrious  name.  Daniel , 

OPPRO'BRIOUSLY,  adv.  Reproachfully;  fcurriloufly : 
Think  you,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  notincenfed  by  his  fubtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  fcorn  you  thus  opprobrioujly,  Shahefpeare. 
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OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS,  /!  Reproachful nefs ;  fcurrility. 

OPPRO'BRIUM,  f  [Latin.  We  had  formerly  the 
harfh  Englifh-  word  opprobtie ,  which  is  in'  Sherwood’s 
Dictionary.  Opprobrium  has  long  been  in  ufe,  though 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  overpaffed  it.  Todd.]  Difgrace  ;  infamy. 
— Whoever  prefumes  to  give  check  to  our  infolence,  is 
fure  to  be  made  the  mark  of  our  malice,  and  to  be  perfe- 
cuted  with  all  the  reproach  and  opprobrium  that  the  mod 
inveterate  rancour  can  invent.  Scott's  Sermon  before  the 
Ld,  Mayor ,  1683. 

OPPS,  a  town  of  Penn fyl vania  :  fix  miles  fouth-ead  of 
Bethelem. 

To  OPPU'GN,  v.  a.  [ oppugner ,  old  Fr.  from  oppugno, 
Lat.]  To  oppofe  ;  to  attack  ;  to  refid. — Not  fo  fubtle  to 
invent  falfe  matters  to  oppugne  the  truth.  Martin's  Marr. 
of  Priejls,  1554. — They  faid  the  manner  of  their  impeach¬ 
ment  they  could  not  but  conceive  did  oppugn  the  rights 
of  parliament.  Clarendon. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  love, 

And  virtuous  envious  ways  can  prove. 

What  cannot  he  confide  to  do 

That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too  ?  Hudibras. 

OPPUG'NANCY,  f  [from  oppugn.]  Oppofition: 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  firing, 

And  hark  what  difcord  follows,  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy.  Shakejpeare's  Troil.  and  Crejf 

OPPUGNA'TION,  f.  [old  Fr.]  Refinance.  Huloet. — 
Which  being  done  by  way  of  tithes,  in  thofe  countries 
wherein  they  obtain,  there  is  juft  caufe  of  thankful  nefs  to- 
God  for  fo  meet  a  provifion,  none  for  a  Jult  oppugnation.. 
Bp.  Hall's  Cafes  of  Confidence. 

OPPU'GNER,  f  [from  oppugn,]  One  who  oppofes  or 
attacks. — The  modern  and  degenerate  Jews  be,  upon  the 
fcore  of  being  the  great  patrons  of  man’s  free  will,  not 
caufelefsly  efteemed  the  great  oppugners  of  God’s  free 
grace.  Boyle. 

OP'PURG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Neu- 
ftadt.  Here  is  a  citadel  which  gave  name  to  a  lordlhip, 
and  was  formerly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers.  It  is 
four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Neuftadt,  and  nine  weft  of  Auma- 

OPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  the  fame  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  who  married 
Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jupiter.  She  was  known 
among  the  ancients  by  the  different  names  of  Cybele 
Bona  Dea,  Magna  Mater ,  Thy  a,  Tellus,  Proferpina,  and 
even  of  Juno  and  Minerva;  and  the  worfhip  which  was 
paid  to  thefe  apparently  feveral  deities,  was  offered  merely 
to  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  mother  of  the  gods.  The 
word  Ops  feems  to  be  derived  from  opus;  becaufe  the  god- 
defs,  who  is  the  fame  as  the  earth,  gives  nothing  without 
“labour.”  Tatius  built  her  a  temple  at  Rome.  She  was 
generally  reprefented  as  a  matron,  with  her  right  hand 
opened,  as  if  offering  affiftance  to  the  helplefs,  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  loaf  in  her  left  hand.  Her  feftivals  were  called 
opalia,  See . 

OP'SA,a  town  of  Lithuania, in  the  palatinate  of  Wilna  5 
twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Breflau.. 

OP'SAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Agger- 
huus  :  forty  miles  north  of  Konfwinger. 

OPSAN'THA,  J\  in  botany.  See  Gentiana  ama~ 

RELLA. 

OPSICEL'LA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Spain,, 
in  Cantubria;  built,  according  to  Strabo,  by  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  Antenor,  and  named  by  him. 

OPSIM'ATHY,  f  [from  the  Gr.  o-fiz,  late,  and  p.xQa.tu, 
to  learn.]  An  education  begun  late  in  life.  Johnfon. — Opji- 
mathie,  which  is  too  late  beginning  to  learn,  was  counted 
a  great  vice,  and  very  unfeemly  amongft  moral  and  natu¬ 
ral  men.  Hale's  Remains. 

OPSIUKO'VA,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  on  the  Tchagodo  :  eighty  miles  eaft- north- eaft 
of  Novgorod. 

OP'SLO.  See  Crristiana.. 

OFSO„ 
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OP'SO,  a  town  of  Iftria:  feven  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Capo  d’lftria. 

OPSONA'TION,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  oiJ/«koi',  food.]  The 
aft  of  buying  viftuals  ;  the  office  of  a  caterer. 

OPSONA'TOR',  or  Opsonomus,  f.  A  magiffrate  of 
Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two  or  three,  cholen  out  of 
the  fenate.  or  council.  Their  office  wds  to  infpeft  the 
provifion-markets,  and  to  take  care  that  every  thing  was 
done  in  order,  and  according  to  the  laws. 

OP'STRAET  (John),  a  learned  divine  and  profeffor  of 
theology  at  Louvain,  w’as  born  at  Beringlien,  a  fmall 
town  in  the  country  of  Liege,  in  the  year  1651.  He  was 
inftr ufte’d  in  grammar-learning  at  Liege,  and  then  feiit  to 
purfue  his  academical  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Louvain. 
Here,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in 
the  daffies  and  Latin  poetry  at  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  ;  but  he  foon  relinquiffied  that  office,  and  devo¬ 
ted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  In  1686,  he 
was  ordained  prieft,  and  admitted  a  licentiate  in  divinity 
during  the  following  year.  Four  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  theological  chair  at  the  College  of 
Adrian  VI.  wdience  he  was  called  to  Mechlin  in  1686,  by 
M.  Huygens,  archbifhop  of  that  city,  to  difeharge  the 
duties  of  the  fame  poll  in  the  feminary  there.  After  the 
death  of  that  prelate,  his  fucceffor,  M.  Humbert  de  Pre- 
cipiano,  finding  that  our  author  was  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  Janfenius  and  Quefnel,  difiniffed  him  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  perfon,  in  1690  :  when  he  returned  to  Louvain, 
where,  in  the  year  1709,  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Fal¬ 
con-college.  This  place  he  retained  till  his  death,  in 
1720,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age. 

KepoiTeffed  confiderable  genius  andquicknefs  of  appre- 
henfion  ;  his  reading  was  very  extenfive  ;  and  he  could 
write  well  in  Latin,  whenever  he  took  the  trouble  to 
avoid  the  fcholaftic  flyle  in  which  the  controverfies  of  the 
age  were  chiefly  condufted.  His  life  was  truly  exem¬ 
plary  ;  and  that  he  was  devoid  of  ambition  and  interefted 
motives,  he  fhowed  by  refufing  one  of  the  principal  and 
snoft  valuable  canonries'  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Liege.  In  cafes  of  confcience,  and  on  a  variety  of 
difficult  points  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  he 
was  confulted  as  an  oracle  by  the  clergy  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  produftions, 
highly  efteemed  in  the  Jan  fen  ill  conneftion  5  of  which  an 
ample  lift  may  be  feen  in  Moreri. 

OP'TABLE,  adj.  [ optabilis ,  Lat.]  Defirable ;  to  be 
wiffied.  Cocheram. 

OFT  ABLENESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of  being  defi¬ 
rable.  Scott. 

'To  OP'TATE,  v.a.  [opto,  Lat.  to  defire.]  To  choofe  ; 
to  with  for  ;  to  defire.  Sot  in  vfe. 

OPTA'TION,  f.  [optatio,  Lat.]  The  expreffion  of  a 
wifh.  ObJblcte. — To  this  belong  optation,  obteftation,  inter¬ 
rogation.  Peacham's  Card,  of  Eloquence,  1577. 

OP'TATIVE,  adj.  [optativus,  Lat.]  Expreffive  of  de¬ 
fire. — This  optative  infinity  in  the  foul  of  man.  W.  Moun- 
iague's  Dev.  Eff.  1648. — Belonging  to  that  mood  of  a  verb 
which  exprefles  defire. — The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a 
different  formation  to  fignify  wifhing,  which  is  called  the 
optative  mood.  Clarke. — In  molt  languages  except  the 
Greek,  the  optative  is  expreffed  by  only  prefixing  to  the 
fubjunftive  an  adverb  of  wifhing  :  as  utinam,  in  Latin  ; 
pint  a  Bieu,  in  French  ;  and  would  to  God,  in  Englifh, 
&c.  And,  indeed,  the  optative  mood  might  be  fafely  re¬ 
trenched  from  the  Latin  and  Englifh  languages.  Chambers. 

OPTA'TUS,  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  was  biffiop 
of  Milevi,  a  city  of  Numidia,  and  flourilhed  in  the  fourth 
century.  Jerome  fays  that  he  wrote  under  the  reigns  of 
the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valence,  that  is,  between 
the  years  364  and  375.  With  refpeft  to  his  life,  we  are 
furnifhed  with  no  particulars ;  and  the  time  of  his  death 
5s  not  afeertained.  High  commendations  are  beftowed  on 
liim  by  different  ancient  writers,  which  are  noticed  by 
Tillemont,  at  the  beginning  of  his  article  concerning 
him.  Among  thefe  is  Auguftine’s  teftimony,  who 
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clafles  him  with  Cyprian,  and  others,  who  had  come  over 
from  Gentilifm  to  Chriftianity,  and  brought  with  them 
the  riches  of  the  Egyptians,  that  is,  learning  and  elo¬ 
quence,  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  the  Chriftian  caufe. 

Optatus  acquired  much  reputation  by  a  work  which  he 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Catholics  againft  the  Donatifts. 
The  firft  edition  of  it  was  publifhed  at  Mentz,  in  1 549, 
by  John  Cochlanis.  In  1563,  a  new  edition  was  publifhed 
at  Paris  by  Baldwin,  a  civilian,  with  learned  and  curious 
notes ;  which  was  the  foundation  of  that  of  Commelin  in 
1599.  At  fubfequent  periods,  editions  of  it  were  given 
by  l’Aubefpine  bifliop  of  Orleans,  Meric  Cafaubon, 
Barthius,  Philip  Prior,  and  others.  But  the  belt  edition 
of  this  father  was  publifhed  by  Dupin,  in  1700,  folio,  who 
correfted  the  text  by  a  collation  of  four  ancient  manu- 
feripts.  _  This  work  contains  ffiort  notes  of  the  editor, 
and  various  readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages;  and,  at 
the  end,  the  notes  of  Baldwin,  l’Aubefpine,  Cafaubon, 
and  other  former  editors,  together  with  acolleftion  of  the 
afts  of  councils,  the  conferences  and  letters  of  bifhops, 
edifts  of  emperors,  proconfular  afts,  and  afts  of  martyrs, 
which  bear  any  relation  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Donatifts, 
difpofed  in  chronological  order,  from  the  commencement 
of  that  left  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Prefixed 
to  this  edition  is  an  account  or  Optatus,  and  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  editions  of  his  work  ;  and  twodiffertations,  one  on 
the  hiftory  of  the  Donatifts,  and  the  other  on  the  facred 
geography  of  Africa.  Cave's  Hi  ft.  Lit.  vol.  i.  Dupin.  Lard- 
nei''s  Cred.  vol.  ix. 

OPTE'RIA,  f.  [from  onropca,  Gr.  I  fee.]  Among  the 
ancients,  prefents  made  to  a  child  the  firft  time  a  perfon 
favv  it.  Alio  the  prefents  which  the  bridegroom  made  his 
bride  when  the  was  condufted  to  him ;  this  being  the  firft 
time  he  faw  her.  See  Barthol.  de  Puerp.  vet. 

OFTIC,  adj.  [from  Gr.  the  eye.]  Vifual ;  produ¬ 
cing  viiion  ;  fublervient  to  vifion. — May  not  the  harmo¬ 
ny  and  difeorefof  colours  arife  from  the  proportions  of 
the  vibrations  propagated  through  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerves  into  the  brain,  as  the  harmony  and  difeord  of 
founds  arife  from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
air  ?  Newton's  Opt. — Relating  to  the  fcience  of  vifion. — 
Where  our  matter  handleth  the  contractions  of  pillars, 
we  have  an  optic  rule,  that  the  higher  they  are,  the  lefs 
ffiouid  be  always  their  diminution  aloft,  becaufe  the  eye 
itfeif  doth  contraft  all  objefts  according  to  the  diftance, 
Wotton. 

OP'TIC,  f.  An  inftrument  of  fight ;  an  organ  of  fight. 

• — Can  any  thing  efcape  the  perfpics-city  of  eyes  which 
were  before  light,  and  in  whofe  optics  there  is  no  opacity. 
Drown. 

Our  corporeal  eyes  we  find 

Dazzle  the  optics  of  our  mind.  Denham. 

You  may  negleft,  or  quench,  or  hate,  the  flame , 

Whofe  finoke  too  long  obfeur’d  your  riflng  name. 

And  quickly  cold  indifference  will  enfue, 

When  you  love’s  joys  through  honour’s  optic  view.  Prior. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microfcopic  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reafon,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  what  the  ufe,  were  finer  optics  given, 

T’infpeft  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven.  Pope. 

OP'TICAL,  adj.  Relating  to  the  fcience  of  optics. — It 
feems  not  agreeable  to  what  anatomifts  and  optical  writers 
deliver  touching  the  relation  of  the  two  eyes  to  each  other 
Boyle. 

OPTI'CIAN,  f.  One  {killed  in  optics.' — How  it  is  that, 
by  means  of  our  fight,  we  learn  to  judge  of  fuch  diftances, 
opticians  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  feveral  different 
ways.  A.  Smith  on  the  External  Safes. — One  who  makes 
or  fells  optic  glaffes. — Opticians  have  daily  experience  of 
the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations.  Adamson  Vifion. 

OP'TICS,  /I  The  fcience  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  vi¬ 
fion. — Thofe  who  defire  fatisfaftion  mull  go  to  the  admi¬ 
rable  treatife  of  optics  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  Cheyne. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Optics,  in  its  more  extenfive  acceptation,  is  a  mixed 
'mathematical  fcience,  which  explains  the  manner  by 
which  vifion  is  performed  in  the  eye;  treats  of  fight  in 
the  general ;  gives  the  reafons  of  the  feveral  modifica¬ 
tions  or  alterations  which  the  rays  of  light  undergo  in 
the  eye  ;  and  fiiows  why  objects  appear  fometimes  greater, 
fometimes  fmaller,  fometimes  more  diftinft,  fometimes 
more  confufed,  fometimes  nearer,  and  fometimes  more 
remote.  In  thisextenfive  fignification,  it  is  confideredby 
fir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  admirable  work  called  Optics. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  this  department  of 
fcience  was  very  imperfect.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  that  vifion  is  caufed  by  particles  continually  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  and  entering  the  pupil  of 
the  eye;  whereas  Empedocles  and  Plato  fuppofed,  that 
the  caufe  of  vifion  is  fomething  emitted  from  the  eye, 
which,  meeting  with  fomething  elfe  that  proceeds  from  the 
objeft,  is  thereby  reflefted  back  again.  But,  though  the 
Platonic  philofophers  were  miftaken  as  to  the  progrefs  of 
vifion,  they  were  acquainted  with  two  very  important 
and  fundamental  principles  of  this  fcience:  viz.  thatlight, 
from  whatfoever  it  proceeds,  is  propagated  in  right  lines, 
differing  in  this  refpeft  from  found  ;  and,  that  when  it  is 
reflefted  from  the  furfaces  of  poliflied  bodies,  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refleftion. 

Ariftotle,  amidft  the  variety  of  other  objects  that  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention,  did  not  overlook  the  fcience  of  op¬ 
tics,  though  many  of  his  obfervations  were  fanciful  and 
erroneous.  Thus  we  find,  that  he  maintained,  in  oppo- 
fi'tion  to  Empedocles,  that  light  is  incorporeal ;  conceiving 
that,  if  it  were  not  a  mere  quality,  but  a  real  fubftance, 
the  motion  of  it  would  not  be  infenlible,  in  palling  from 
the  eaft  to  the  weft,  though  it  might  efcape  our  notice  in 
a  Imaller  diftance.  His  remarks  on  the  rainbow,  halos, 
aud  other  phenomena  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  were 
claffed  by  the  ancients  under  the  denomination  of  meteors, 
though,  in  lome  refpefts,  blended  with  error,  are  never- 
thelefs,  in  others,  juft  and  true,  and  have  led  to  a  more 
unexceptionable  and  philofophical  account  of  the  caufes 
that  produce  them,  and  the  various  circumftances  that 
attend  them. 

Epicurus,  and  the  philofophers  of  his  fchool,  as  we 
learn  from  Lucretius,  entertained  fome  correft  notions  of 
vifion,  though  they  were  Hill  far  from  the  truth.  They 
conceived  vifion  to  be  performed  in  confequence  of  cer¬ 
tain  Jimulacra,  or  images,  continually  thrown  off  from 
the  Surfaces  of  bodies,  and  entering  the  eye.  This  was 
the  fubftitute  in  their  philofophy  for  rays  of  light,  and 
had  at  leaft  the  merit  of  reprefenting  that  which  is  the 
medium  of  vifion,  or  which  forms  the  communication 
between  the  eye  and  external  objefts,  as  fomething  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  latter.  The  idea  of  Jimulacra  or  J'pectra, 
flying  off  continually  from  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  and 
entering  the  eye,  was  perhaps  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
true  theory  of  vifion  as  could  be  made  before  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  eye  was  underftood. 

In  the  arts  connefted  with  optics,  the  ancients  had 
made  fome  progrefs.  They  were  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  refleftion  to  conftruft  mirrors  both  plane 
and  fpherical.  They  made  them  alfo  conical ;  and  it  ap« 
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pears  from  Plutarch,  that  the  fire  of  Vefta,  when  extin- 
guifhed,  was  not  permitted  to  be  rekindled  but  by  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  which  were  condenfed  by  a  conical  fpe- 
culum  of  copper.  The  mirrors  with  which  Archimedes 
fet  fire  to  the  Roman  galleys  have  been  fubjefts  of  much 
difcuffion,  and  the  faff  was  long  difbelieved,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  phyfically  impoflible.  The  experiments 
of  Kircher  and  Buffon  ftiowed  that  this  impoffibility  was 
entirely  imaginary,  and  that  the  effect  afcribed  to  the  fpe- 
cula  of  the  Greek  geometer  might  be  produced  without 
much  difficulty.  There  remains  now  no  doubt  of  their 
reality.  A  paffage  from  Ariftophanes  (Clouds,  aft  2.) 
gives  reafon  to  believe  that,  in  his  time,  lenfes  of  glafs 
were  ufed  for  burning,  by  collefting  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
but,  in  a  matter  that  concerns  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  the 
authority  of  a  comic  poet  and  a  fatirift  would  not  deferve 
much  attention,  if  it  were  not  confirmed  by  more  fober 
teftimony.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  rock-cryftal,  fays  that  a 
globe  or  ball  of  that  fubftance  was  fometimes  ufed  by  the 
phyficians  for  coliefling  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  order  to 
perform  the  operation  of  cautery.  In  another  paffage, 
he  mentions  the  power  of  a  glafs  globe  filled  with  water, 
to  produce  a  ftrong  heat  when  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun;  and  expreffes  his  furprife that  the  wateritfelf  fhould  " 
all  the  while  remain  quite  cold.  See  Burning  Glasses, 
vol.  iii.  p.  534. 

On  account  of  the  reftifineal  propagation  of  light,  the 
phenomena  of  optics  are  eafily  expreffed  in  the  form  of 
mathematical  propolitions,  and  feem,  as  it  were,  fponta- 
neoufly  to  offer  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  geometricians. 
Euclid,  perceiving  this  affinity,  began  to  apply  the  fcience 
which  lie  had  already  cultivated  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  to 
explain  the  laws  of  vifion,  before  a  fimilar  attempt  had 
been  made  with  refpeft  to  any  other  branch  of  terreftrial 
phyfics,  and  at  leaft  fifty  years  before  the  refearches  of 
Archimedes  had  placed  mechanics  among  the  number  of 
the  mathematical  fciences.  In  the  treatife  afcribed  to 
Euclid,  there  are,  however,  only  two  phyfical  principles 
which  have  completely  ftood  the  teft  of  fubfequent  im¬ 
provement.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  propofition  juft  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  a  point  in  any  objeft  is  feen  in  the  direftion 
of  a  ftraightline  drawn  from  the^eye  to  that  point ;  and 
the  fecond  is,  that,  when  a  point  in  an  objeft  is  feen  by 
refleftion  from  a  polifhed  furface,  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  eye  and  from  the  objeft  to  the  point  whence  the  re- 
fieftion  is  made,  are  equally  inclined  to  the  reflecting 
furface.  Thefe  propolitions  are  affumed  as  true  ;  they 
were,  no  doubt,  known  before  the  time  of  Euclid,  and  it 
is  fuppofed  that  the  difcovery  of  them  was  the  work  of 
the  Platonic  fchool.  The  firft  of  them  is  the  foundation 
of  Optics  proper,  or  the  theory  of  vifion  by  direft  light ; 
the  fecond  is  the  foundation  of  Catoptrics,  or  the  theory  of 
vifion  by  reflefted  light.  Dioptrics,  or  vifion  by  refrac¬ 
ted  light,  had  not  yet  become  an  objeft  of  attention. 

Two  other  principles  which  Euclid  adopted  as  poftu- 
lates  in  his  demonftrations,  have  not  met  with  the  fame 
confirmation  from  experiment ;  and  are,  indeed,  true  only 
in  certain  cafes,  and  not  univerfally,  as  he  fuppofed.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is,  that  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
objeft  altogether  by  the  magnitude  of  the  optical  angle, 
or  the  angle  which  it  fubtends  at  the  eye.  It  is  true,  that 
6  Y  this 
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this  angle  is  an  important  element  ill  that  judgment ;  and 
Euclid,  by  difcovering  this,  came  into  the  poffeflioh  of  a 
valuable  truth  ;  but,  b)La  fpecies  of  fophiftry  very  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  human  mind,  he  extended  the  principle  too 
far,  and  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  only  circumftance  which  de¬ 
termines  our  judgment  of  vifible  magnitude.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  the  only  meafure  which  we  are  furnifhed  with  di- 
reCHy  b}'  the  eye  itfelf ;  but  there  are  few  cafes  in  which 
we  form  our  eftimate  without  firffc  appealing  to  the  com- 
mentapy  afforded  by  the  fenfations  of  touch,  or  the  cor¬ 
rections  derived  from  our  own  motion.  Another  princi¬ 
ple,  laid  down  by  the  fame  geometer,  is  in  circumftances 
nearly  fimilar  to  the  preceding.  According  to  it,  the 
place  of  any  point  of  an  objeCt  feen  by  reflection,  is  always 
the  interfeClion  of  the  reflected  ray  with  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  reflecting  furface. 
The  proof  offered  is  obfcure  and  defective  ;  the  propofi- 
tion,  however,  is  true,  of  plain  fpeculums  always,  and 
of  fpherisul,  as  far  as  Euclid’s  inveltigations  extended; 
that  is,  while  the  rays  fall  on  the  fpecuium  with  no  great 
obliquity.  His  afi’umption,  therefore,  did  not  affeCt  the 
truth  of  his  conclutions,  though  it  would  have  been  a 
very  unfafe  guide  in  more  general  inveftigations.  The 
book  is  in  many  other  refpeCts  imperfeCt,  the  reafoning 
often  unfound,  and  the  whole  hardly  worthy  of  the  great 
geometer  whofe  name  it  bears.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  Euclid  wrote  on  the  fubjeCt  of  optics  ;  but 
many  have  fuppofed  that  this  treatife  is  a  carelefs  extraCt, 
or  an  unfkilful  abridgment,  of  the  original  work. 

From  the  time  of  Euclid  to  Seneca,  who  repeats  the 
crude  fentiments  of  Ariflotle,  together  with  fome  of  his 
own,  concerning  the  rainbow,  we  find  nothing  worthy  of 
being  particularly  detailed  on  the  fubjeCt  of  optics.  Pto¬ 
lemy,  who  lived  1 50  years  after  Chrift,  wrote  a  treatife 
on  optics.  This  treatife,  though  known  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  quoted  by  Roger  Bacon,  had  difappeared,  and 
was  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  loft,  till  within  thefe  few 
years,  when  a  manufcript  on  optics,  profeiling  to  be  the 
work  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  be  tranflated  from  the  Arabic, 
was  found  in  the  king’s  library  at  Paris.  The  moft  va¬ 
luable  part  of  this  work  is  that  which  relates  to  refraCtion  ; 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  many  experiments  had  been 
made  on  that  fubjeCt,  and  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fraCtiqn,  for  different  tranfparent  fubftances,  obferved 
with  fo  much  accuracy,  that  the  fame  ratio  very  nearly  of 
the  fines  of  thefe  angles,  from  air  into  water,  or  intoglafs, 
is  obtained  from  Ptolemy's  numbers,  which  the  repeated 
experiments  of  later  times  have  fnown  to  be  true.  The 
work,  however,  in  the  date  in  which  it  now  appears,  is 
very  obfcure,  the  reafoning  often  deficient  in  accuracy, 
and  the  mathematical  part  much  lefs  perfeCt  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Modern  writers,  prefuming  partly 
on  the  reputation  of  Ptolemy,  and  partly  guided  by  the 
authority  of  Roger  Bacon,  had  afc'ribed  to  this  treatife 
more  merit  than  it  appears  to  poflels  ;  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  had  allowed  lefs  to  the  Arabian  author  Alhazen, 
■who  comes  next  in  the  order  of  time,  than  of  right  be¬ 
longs  to  him.  Montucla,  on  the  authority  of  Bacon, 
lays,  that  Ptolemy  afcribed  the  increafe  of  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  near  the  horizon,  to 
the  greater  diftance  at  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  intervening  objeCts  acrofs 
which  they  are  feen.  Ptolemy’s  explanation,  however,  as 
ftated  by  Delambre,  from  the  manufcript  juft  mentioned, 
is  quite  different  from  this,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  vague  and  unfatisfaftory  remark,  that  an  obferver 
looks  at  the  bodies  near  the  zenith  in  a  constrained  pof- 
ture,  and  in  the  fituation  to  which  the  eye  is  not  accuf- 
tomed.  Theformer explanation,  therefore,  given  by  Al¬ 
hazen,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Ptolemy, 
muft  now  be  returned  to  its  right  owner.  It  is  the  beft 
explanation  yet  known.  The  glimpfes  of  truth,  not  def- 
tined  to  be  fully  difcovered  till  many  ages  afterwards, 
which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  are  al¬ 
ways  interefting.  Ptolemy  diftinguiflies  what  has  fince 
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been  called  the  virtual  focus,  which  takes  place  in  certain 
cafes  of  reflection  from  fpherical  fpecula.  He  remarks, 
that  colours  are  confounded  by  the  rapidity  of  motion  ; 
and  gives  the  inftance  of  a  wheel  painted  with  different 
colours,  and  turned  quickly  round. 

Another  Greek  treatife  on  optics,  that  of  Pleliodorus  of 
Lariffa,  has  been  preferved,  and  was  firft  publifhed  by 
Erafmus  Bartholinus  at  Paris,  in  1657.  It  isa  fuperficial 
work,  which,  to  a  good  deal  of  obfcure  and  unfound 
metaphyfics,  adds  the  demonftration  of  a  few  very-obvious 
truths.  The  author  holds  the  Platonic  opinion,  that 
vifion  is  performed  by  the  emiffion  of  fomething  from  the 
eyes ;  and  the  reafon  which  he  affigns  is,  that  the  eyes 
are  convex,  and  more  adapted  to  emit  than  to  receive. 
His  metaphyfics  may  be  judged  of  from  this  fpecimen. 
He  has  not  been  made  mention  of  by  any  ancient  author, 
and  the  time  when  he  wrote  is  unknown.  As  he  quotes, 
however,  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  and  Hero,  he  muft  have 
been  later  than  the  firft  century. 

After  Ptolemy,  there  occurs  agreatchafm  in  the  hiftory 
of  optics,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  mathematics  and 
philofophy,  which  were  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  Arabs 
during  the  dark  ages  of  Europe.  An  interval  of  nearly 
athoufand  years  divided  Ptolemy  homAikazen,  who,  in  the 
hiPeory  of  optical  difcovery,  appears  as  his  immediate 
fucceffor.  This  ingenious  Arabian  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  his  merit  can  be  more  fairly,  and  will  be 
more  highly,  appreciated,  now  that  the  work  of  his  pre- 
deceffor  has  become  known.  The  merit  of  his  book  on 
optics  was  always  admitted  ;  but  he  was  fuppofed  to  have 
borrowed  much  from  Ptolemy,  without  acknowledging 
it ;  and  the  prejudices  entertained  in  favour  of  a  Greek 
author,  efpecially  of  one  who  had  been  for  fo  many  years 
a  legiflator  in  fcience,  gave  a  falfe  impreflion,  both  of  the 
genius  and  integrity  of  his  modern  rival.  The  work  of 
Alhazen  is,  neverthelefs,  in  many  refpects,  fuperior  to 
that  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  geome¬ 
try  which  it  employs.  The  problem  known  by  his  name, 
to  find  the  point  in  a  fpherical  fpecuium,  at  which  a  ray 
coming  from  one  given  point  lhall  be  reflected  to  another 
given  point,  is  very  well  refolved  in  his  book;  though  a 
problem  of  fo  much  difficulty,  that  Montucla  hazards 
the  opinion,  that  no  Arabian  geometer  was  ever  equal 
to  the  folution  of  it.  It  is  now  certain,  however,  that 
the  foiution,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  was  not  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Ptolemy,  in  whofe  work  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  fuch  queftion  ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  doubted, 
whether,  had  this  problem  been  propofed  to  him,  the 
Greek  geometer  would  have  appeared  to  as  much  advan¬ 
tage  as  the  Arabian. 

Alhazen  gives  a  tolerable  defcription  of  the  eye;  and 
difcourfes  largely  concerning  the  nature  of  vifion,  main¬ 
taining,  that  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  is  of  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  without  confidering  it  as  a 
lens;  and  aJferting,  that  vifion  is  not  completed  till  the 
ideas  of  external  objeCts  are  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerves 
to  the  brain.  He  accounts  for  Angle  vifion  by  two  eyes, 
by  fuppofing  that,  when  two  correfponding  parts  of  the 
retina  are  aft'eCted,  the  mind  perceives  but  one  image  : 
and  he  treats  much  at  large  of  optical  deceptions,  both  in 
direCt  vifion,  and  alio  in  vifion  by  reflected  and  refraCted 
light.  Alhazen  alfo  inquired  concerning  the  nature  of 
refra£tion  more  than  any  of  the  ancient  writers  ;  and, 
from  aftronomical  obfervations,  he  deduced  feveral  pro¬ 
perties  of  atmofpherical  refraction  :  firft  of  all  advancing, 
that  the  ftars  are  lometimes  feen  above  the  horizon  by 
means  of  refraCtion,  when  they  are  really  below  it.  He 
alfo  obferved,  that  refraction  contracts  the  diameters  and 
distances  of  tire  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  it  is  the  caufe 
of  the  twinkling  of  the  ltars. 

Prolixity  and  want  of  method  are  the  faults  of  Alha¬ 
zen.  Vitello,  or  Vitellio,  a  learned  Pole,  commented  on 
his  works,  and  has  very  much  improved  their  method  and 
arrangement  in  a  treatife  publifhed  in  1270.  He  has  alfo 
treated  more  fully  of  the  fubjeCt  of  refraCtion,  and  re- 
i  duced 
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d'jced  the  refults  of  his  experiments  into  the  form  of  a 
table,  exhibiting;  the  angles  of  refraction  correfponding  to 
the  angles  of  incidence,  which  he  had  tried  in  water  and 
glafs.  It  was  not,  however,  till  long  after  this'period,  (as 
Montucla  hasobferved,)  that  the  law  which  connects  thefe 
angles  was  difcovered.  The  caufe  of  refraction  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  refiitance  which  the  rays  fufferdn  palling 
into  the  denfer  medium  of  water  or  glafs  ;  and  one  can  fee 
in  his  reafoningan  obfcure  idea  of  the  refolution  of  forces. 
He  alfo  treats  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  fhows  that  refraction, 
as  well  as  reflection,  is  neceflary  to  form  it:  he  defines  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  to~be  three  only,  and  makes  many 
other  obfervations  on  its  phenomena.  In  his  account  of 
the  horizontal  moon,  he  agrees  with  Alhazen  ;  obferving, 
that,  in  the  horizon,  the  flcy  feems  to  touch  the  earth, 
and  appears  much  more  diftant  from  us  thin  i u  the  zenith, 
on  account  of  the  intermediate  fpace  containing  a  greater 
variety  of  objeCts  upon  the  viiible  furface  of  the  earth. 

Ten  years  after  the  publication  of  Vitellio’s  work, 
Peccam,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  a  treatife  of 
dircCl'  optics,  which  was  then  called  perfpe£live ;  but 
without  making  any  addition  to  the  exilting  flock  of 
optical  knowledge.  His  treatife  is  faid  to  be  concife  and 
judicious  ;  and  to  contain,  among  other  things,  a  very 
clear  and  diftinct  account  of  the  reafon  why  the  Iky  near 
the  horizon  appears  mere  diftant  from  us  than  at  any  other 
plate. 

Contemporary  with  Vitellio  and  Peccam,  was  Roger 
Bacon,  diftinguilhed  for  purfuing  the  path  of  true  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  midft  of  an  age  of  ignorance  and  error. 
He  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  optics  with  peculiar  diligence  : 
it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  added  much  to  the 
difeoyeries  of  Alhazen  and  Ptolemy,  with  whole  writings, 
particularly  thole  of  the  former,  he  feems  to  have  been 
well  acquainted.  In  fome  things  he  was  much  be¬ 
hind  the  Arabian  optician,  as  he  fuppofed,  with  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  viflon  is  performed  by  rays  emitted  from  the 
eye.  It  nvuft  however  be  allowed,  that  the  arguments 
employed  on  both  Tides  of  this  queftion  are  fo  weak  and  in- 
conclufive,  as  very  much  to  diminilh  the  merit  of  being' 
right,  and  the  demerit  of  being  wrong.  What  is 
moft  to  the  credit  of  Bacon,  is  the  near  approach  he 
appears  to  have  made  to  the  knowledge  of  lenfes, 
and  their  ufe  in  ifiifting  viflon.  Alhazen  had  remarked, 
that  finall  objeCts,  letters  for  inftance,  viewed  through 
a  fegment  of  ;t  glafs  fphere,  were  leen  magnified,  and 
that  it  is  the  larger  fegment  which  magnifies  the  moft. 
The  fpherical  fegment  was  fuppofed  to  be  laid  with 
its  bale  on  the  letters,  or  Other  minute  objeCts  which 
were  to  be  viewed.  Bacon  recommends  the  fmaller  feg¬ 
ment  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  greater,  though  it  magnify 
more,  places  the  objefc  farther  off  than  its  natural  pofi- 
tion,  while  the  other  brings  it  nearer.  This  (hows  fuffi- 
ciently,  that  he  knew  how  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the 
rays  of  light  through  a  fpherical  tranfparent  body,  and 
underftood,  what  was  the  thing  lealt  obvious,  how  to 
determine  the  place  of  the  image.  Smith,  in  his  Optics, 
endeavours  to  (how,  that  thefe  concluflons  were  purely 
theoretical  ;  and  that  Roger  Bacon  had  never  made  any 
experiments  with  fuch  glafles,  notwithftanding  that  he 
fpeaks  as  if  he  had  done  fo.  This  fevere  remark  proceeds 
on  fome  flight  inaccuracy  in  Bacon’s  defeription,  which, 
however,  does  not  leem  fuflicient  to  authorife  fo  harfh  a 
conclulion.  The  probability  appears  rather  to  be,  as 
Molineux  fuppofed,  that  Bacon  had  made  experiments 
with  fuch  glafles,  and  was  both  praCticaliy  and  theoreti¬ 
cally  acquainted  with  their  properties.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  his  credulity  on  many 
points,  and  his  fondnefs  for  the  marvellous,  which,  with 
every  refpeCt  for  his  talents,  it  is  impoffible  to  deny,  take 
foinething  away  from  the  force  of  his  teftimony,  except 
when  it  is  very  exprefsly  given.  However  that  may  be 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  is  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  properties  of  thefe  glafles,  whether  it  was  theoretical 
or  practical,  may  have  had  a  (hare  in  introducing  the  ufe 
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of  lenfes,  and  in  the  invention  of  fpe&acles,  which  took 
place  not  long  after.  It  would  certainly  be  de Arable  to 
afeertain  the  exaCt  period  of  an  invention  of  fuch  lingular 
utility  as  this ;  one  that  diffufesits  advantages  fo  widely, 
and  that  contributes  fo  much  to  the  folace  and  comfort  of 
old  age,  by  protecting  the  moft  intellectual  of  the  fenfes 
againft  the  general  progrefs  of  decay.  In  the  obfeurity 
of  a  dark  age,  careiefs  about  recording  difeoveries  *of 
which  it  knew  not  the  principle  or  the  value,  a  few  faint 
traces  and  imperfect  indications  ferve  only  to  point  out 
certain  limits- within  which  the  thing  fought  for  is  con¬ 
tained.  Seeking  for  the  origin  of  a  difeovery  is  like  leek- 
ing  for  the  fource  of  a  river,  where  innumerable  ftreams 
have  claims  to  the  honour,  between  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  decide  5  and  where  the  only  thing  that  can  be  known 
with  certainty,  is  the  boundary  by  which  they  are 
all  circumfcribed.  The  reader  will  find  the  evidence 
concerning  the  invention  of  fpeCtacles  very  fully  difeufied 
in  Smith’s  Optics,  vol.  ii.  from  which  the  moft  probable 
conclulion  is,  that  the  date  goes  back  to  the  year  1313, 
and  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  traced  farther. 

The  iapfe  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  brings  us 
down  to  Maurolycus,  and  to  an  age  when  men  of  Science 
ceafed  to  be  fo  thinly  fcattered  over  the  waftes  of  time. 
Maurolycus,  belides  great  knowledge  of  the  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  was  diftinguilhed  for  his  (kill  in  optics.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  eryftalline  lens,  and  conceived  that 
its  office  is  to  trail  Unit  to  the  optic  nerve  the Jpecies  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objeCts;  and,  in  this  procefs,  he  does  not  confider 
the  retina  as  any  way  concerned.  This  theory,  though 
fo  imperfect,  led  him,  neverthelefs,  to  form  a  right  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  defeats  of  fliort-lighted  and  long-lighted  eyes. 
In  one  of  his  rirft  works,  Theoremata  de  Laniine  et  Umbra , 
publilhed  in  1375,  he  alfo  gives  an  accurate  folution  of  a 
queftion  propofed  by  Ariltode,  viz.  why  the  light  of  the 
fun,  admitted  through  a  finall  hole,  and  received  on  a 
plane  at  a  certain  diftance  from  it,  always  illuminates  a 
round  fpace,  whatever  be  the  figure  of  the  hole  itfelf; 
whereas,  through  a  large  aperture,  the  illuminated  fpace 
has  the  figure  of  the  aperture.  To  conceive  the  reafon  of 
this,  fnppofe  that  the  figure  of  the  hole  is  a  triangle  ;  it  is 
plain  that  at  each  angle  the  illuminated  fpace  will  be  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  circular  arch,  of  which  the  centre  correfponds 
to  the  angular  point,  and  the  radius  to  the  angle  fub- 
tended  by  the  fun-’s  femidiameter.  Thus  the  illuminated 
fpace  is  rounded  oft"  at  the  angles;  and,  when  the  hole  is  fo 
fmall  that  the  lize  of  thofe  roundings  bears  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  diftance  of  their  centres,  the  figure  comes 
near  to  a  circle,  and  may  be  to  appearance  quite  round. 
This  is  the  true  folution,  and  the  fame  with  that  of 
Maurolycus.  The  fame  author  appears  alfo  to  have  ob- 
ferved  the  cauftic  curve  formed  by  reflexion  from  a  con¬ 
cave  lpeculum. 

A  confiderable  ftep  in  optical  difeovery  was  made  at 
this  time  by  Baptifta  Porta,  a  Neapolitan,  who  invented 
the  camera  abjeura,  about  the  year  1560,  and  defcribed  it 
in  a  work,  entitled  “  Magia  Naturalis.”  The  light  was 
admitted  through  a  fmall  hole  in  the  window-lhutter  of 
a  dark  room,  and  gave  an  inverted  picture  of  the  objects 
from  which  it  proceeded,  on  the  oppolice  wall.  A  lens 
was  not  employed  in  the  firft  conftruCtion  of  this  appa¬ 
ratus,  but  was  afterwards  tiled  ;  and  Porta  went  fo  far  as 
to  confider  how  the  efteCt  might  be  produced  without  in- 
verfion.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  inge¬ 
nuity;  and,  though  much  of  the  Magia  Naturalis  is  di¬ 
rected  to  frivolous  objeCts,  ic  indicates  a  great  familiarity 
with  experiment  and  observation.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
we  find  mention  made  in  it  of  the  reflection  of  cold  by  a 
Speculum;  an  experiment  which,  of  late,  has  drawn  fo 
much  attention,  and  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  fo  entirely 
new.  The  cold  was  perceived  by  making  the  focus  fail  on 
the  eye,  which,  in  the  abfence  of  the  thermometer,  was 
perhaps  the  belt  meafure  of  fmall  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Porta’s  book  was  extremely  popular;  and,  when 
we  find  it  quickly  tranflated  into  Italian,  French,  Spani/h, 
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and  Arabic,  we  fee  how  much  the  love  of  fcience  was  now 
excited,  and  what  effects  the  art  of  printing  was  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  produce. 

Baptifta  Porta’s  difcovery  fuggefted  a  hint  to  Kircher, 
of  winch  he  availed  himfelf  by  the  conftrufiiion  of  the 
magic  lantern,  doing  that  in  the  night,  and  in  many  re- 
ipedls  more  conveniently,  which  Porta  exhibited  in  the 
day. 

The  conftitution  of  the  eye,  and  the  funftions  of  the 
different  parts  of  which  it  confifts,  were  not  yet  fully  un- 
derftood.  Maurolycus  had  nearly  difcovered  the  fecret ; 
and  it  was  but  a  thin,  though  to  him  an  impenetrable, 
veil,  which  ffill  concealed  one  important  part  of  the 
truth.  This  veil  was  drawn  afide  by  the  Neapolitan  phi- 
lofopher  ;  but  the  complete  difcovery  of  the  truth  was 
left  to  Kepler,  who,  to  the  glory  of  finding  out  the  true 
laws  of  the  planetary  fyftem,  added  that  of  firfl:  analyzing 
the  whole  f'cheme  of  nature  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  eye. 
He  perceived  the  exa<5t  refemblance  of  this  organ  to  the 
dark  chamber,  the  rays  entering  the  pupil  being  collected 
by  the  cryftnlline  lens,  and  the  other  humours  of  the  eye, 
into  foci,  which  paint  on  the  retina  the  inverted  images 
of  external  objects.  By  another  ftep  of  the  procefs,  to 
which  our  analyfis  can  never  be  expected  to  extend,  the 
mind  perceives  the  images  thus  formed,  and  refers  them 
at  the  fame  time  to  things  without.  It  feemed  a  great 
difficulty,  that,  though  the  images  be  inverted,  the  objefifs 
are  feen  ereft;  but,  when  it  is  confidered  that  each  point 
in  the  object  is  feen  in  the  direftion  of  the  line  in  which 
the  light  paffes  from  it  to  the  retina,  through  the  centre 
of  the  eye,  it  will  appear  that  the  upright  pofition  of  the 
objefif  is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  this  arrangement. 
Kepler’s  difcovery  is  explained  in  his  Paralipomena  in 
Vitellionem  (Remarks  on  the  Optics  of  Vitello),  a  work 
cf  great  genius,  abounding  with  new  and  enlarged  views, 
though  mixed  occafionally  with  fome  unfound  and  vi- 
fionary  fpeculations.  This  book  appeared  in  1604.  But 
we  fhall  prefently  have  occafion  to  return  to  the  confide- 
ration  of  other  parts  of  Kepler’s  optical  difcoveries. 

The  rainbow  had,  from  the  earlieft  times,  been  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  intereft  with  thofe  who  beftowed  attention  on  op¬ 
tical  appearances  -,  but  it  is  much  too  complicated  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  be  eafily  explained.  In  general,  however,  it 
.was  underftood  to  arife  from  light  refletted  by  the  drops 
of  rain  falling  from  a  cloud  oppofite  to  the  fun.  The 
difficulty  feemed  to  be  how  to  account  for  the  colour, 
which  is  never  produced  in  white  light,  fuch  as  that  of 
the  fun,  by  mere  reflection.  Maurolycus  advanced  a  con- 
flderable  ltep  when  he  fuppofed  that  the  light  enters  the 
drop,  and  acquires  colour  by  refradion  ;  but,  in  tracing 
the  courfe  of  the  ray,  he  was  quite  bewildered.  Others 
fuppofed  the  refraftion  and  the  colour  to  be  the  effeCt  of 
one  drop,  and  the  refleftion  of  another;  fo  that  two  re¬ 
fractions  and  one  reflection  were  employed  ;  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  ftill  very  remote  from  the  truth.  An¬ 
tonio  de  Dominis,  archbiffiop  of  Spalatro,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  upon  the  true  explanation.  Having  placed 
a  bottle  cf  water  oppofite  to  the  fun,  and  a  little  above 
his  eye,  he  law  a  beam  of  light  iifue  from  the  under  fide 
of  the  bottle,  which  acquired  different  colours,  in  the 
fame  order,  and  with  the  fame  brilliancy,  as  in  the  rain¬ 
bow,  when  the  bottle  was  a  little  railed  or  deprelfed. 
From  comparing  all  the  circumftances,  he  perceived,  that 
the  rays  had  entered  the  bottle  ;  and  that,  after  two  re- 
fraftions  from  the  convex  part,  and  a  reflection  from  the 
concave,  they  were  returned  to  the  eye  tinged  with  diffe¬ 
rent  colours,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  ray  had 
entered.  The  rays  that  gave  the  fame  colour  made  the 
fame  angle  with  the  furface,  and  hence  all  the  drops  that 
gave  the  lame  colour  mult  be  arranged  in  a  circle,  the 
centre  of  which  was  the  point  in  the  cloud  oppofite  to 
tire  fun.  This,  though  not  a  complete  theory  of  the 
rainbow,  and  though  it  left  a  great  deal  to  occupy  the  at¬ 
tention,  firfl:  of  Des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  of  Newton, 
was  perfectly  juft,  and  carried  the  explanation  as  far  as 
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the  principles  then  underftood  allowed  it  to  go.  The 
difcovery  itfelf  may  be  confidered  as  an  anomaly  in  fci¬ 
ence,  as  it  is  one  of  a  very  refined  and  fubtle  nature, 
made  by  a  man  who  has  given  no  other  indication  of 
much  fcientific  fagacity  or  acutenefs.  The  book  con¬ 
taining  this  difcovery  was  publifhed  in  1611  at  Venice, 
in  4to. 

A  difcovery  of  the  fame  period,  but  fomewhat  earlier, 
will  always  be  confidered  as  among  the  molt  remarkable 
in  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  te/eJ'cnjie,  the  work  in  which  (by  following 
unconfcioufly  the  plan  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  the 
eye)  man  has  come  the  neareft  to  the  conftruCtion  of  a 
new  organ  of  fenfe.  For  this  great  invention,  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  form,  we  are  indebted  to  accident,  or  to  the  trials 
of  men  who  had  little  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
fcience  on  which  they  were  conferring  fo  great  a  favour. 
A  feries  of  fcientific  improvements,  continued  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  has  continually  added  to  the 
perfection  of  this  noble  inftrument ;  and  has  almoft  en¬ 
titled  fcience  to  confider  the  telefcope  as  its  own  pro¬ 
duction. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  we  owe  the  firfl:  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  telefcope  to  James  Metius  ;  and  it  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Such,  too, 
is  the  fentiment  of  Des  Cartes,  who  wrote  in  Holland  about 
thirty  years  after  the  difcovery.  On  this  fubjeCt,  he  ex- 
prefles  himfelf  as  follows,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Diop¬ 
trics  :  and,  though  the  paflageis  fomewhat  long,  perhaps 
the  reader  will  fee  it  here  with  pleafure.  “  The  whole 
conduCl  of  our  life  depends  on  our  fenfes,  among  which 
that  of  fight,  being  the  molt  noble,  and  the  moft  univerfal 
in  its  application,  it  is  unqueftionable,  that  thofe  inven¬ 
tions  which  increafe  its  power  are  of  all  the  moft  ufeful. 
And  it  is  not  ealy  to  find  one  that  (hall  increafe  it  more 
than  thofe  wonderful  telefcopes,  which,  though  their  date 
is  fo  recent,  have  already  difcovered  new  ftars  in  the  fir¬ 
mament,  and  other  new  objefts  upon  earth,  in  greater 
number  than  thofe  we  had  feen  before  ;  fo  that,  extend¬ 
ing  our  view  much  farther  than  the  imagination  of  our 
forefathers  had  been  able  to  reach,  they  feem  to  have 
opened  to  us  a  path,  by  which  we  may  attain  a  much 
greatir  and  more  perfeCt  knowledge  of  nature  than  they 
pofiefled.  It  is  about  thirty  years  fince  James  Metius,  of 
the  town  of  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a  man  who  had  never 
ftudied,  though  he  had  a  father  and  a  brother  profeffors 
of  mathematics,  but  who  took  particular  delight  in  making 
mirrors  and  burning-glafles,  forming  them  in  winter  even 
of  ice,  as  experience  has  fnovvn  may  be  done,  having,  on 
this  account,  glalfes  of  various  forms,  fortunately  thought 
of  looking  through  two,  one  of  which’  was  a  little  thicker 
at  the  centre  than  at  the  edges,  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
much  thicker  at  the  edges  than  in  the  centre  ;  and  he  ap¬ 
plied  them  fo  happily  to  the  two  extremities  of  a  tube, 
that  the  firfl:  of  the  telefcopes  of  w  hich  we  Ipeak  was  com- 
pofed  ;  and  it  is  wholly  after  the  pattern  of  this,  that  all 
the  others  we  have  fince  feen  were  made,  &c.” 

Others  relate,  that  the  children  of  a  fpe£tacle-maker 
of  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  with  whofe  name  we  are  un¬ 
acquainted,  playing  in  their  father’s  Ihop,  remarked,  that 
when  they  put  two  fpe&acle- glalfes  one  before  the  other, 
and  looked  through  them  both  at  the  weathercock  »f  a 
neighbouring  fteeple,  it  appeared  larger  than  ufual.  The 
father,  ftruck  with  this  Angularity,  thought  of  adjufting 
two  glalfes  on  a  board,  by  means  of  brafs  rings,  which 
might  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  or  farther  off,  at 
pleafure.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  fee  better,  and  at  a 
greater  diftance ;  and  at  length  proceeded  to  place  the 
glalfes  in  a  tube,  and  thus  formed  a  telefcope.  Bojjut's 
Hijh.  Gen.  des  Mathematiques. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Profelfor  Playfair  alfo  gives  the 
honour  of  the  invention  to  the  town  of  Middleburgh,  and 
mentions  the  names  of  the  parties  :  “  Two  different 
workmen  belonging  to  that  town,  Zachariah  Jans  and 
John  Lapprey,  have  teftimonies  in  their  favour  between 
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which  it  is  difficult  to  decide;  the  former  goes  hack  to 
1590,  the  latter  comes  down  to  about  16 10.  Itisnotof 
much  confequence  to  fettle  the  priority  in  a  matter  which 
is  purely  accidental ;  yet  one  would  not  with  to  forget  or 
miftake  the  names  of  men  whom  even  chance  had  ren¬ 
dered  fo  great  benefactors  to  fcience.”  Suppl.  to  Ency. 
Brit.  vol.  ii. 

The  pretentions  of  the  Italians,  who  have  willied  to 
afcribe  the  invention  of  telefcopes  to  Galileo,  cannot  be 
fupported  ;  for  Galileo  himfelf  fays,  that,  being  at  Venice 
when  the  firft  rumour  of  this  difcovery  was  fpread  there, 
he  waited' for  letters  from  Paris,  to  allure  himfelf  of  the 
wonders  which  fame  reported;  and  that,  after  having 
received  a  confirmation  of  them,  he  fought  for  the  con- 
itru£tion  of  the  inftrument  in  the  laws  of  refradtion,  and 
thus  dilcovered  it.  Being  in  pofTeffion  of  the  principle, 
he  by  degrees  formed  a  telefcope,  which  magnified  the 
diameter  of  an  objedt  about  thirty  times ;  and  with  this 
he  difcovered  the  Patel  1  i tes  of  Jupiter,  the  lpots  on  the 
Sun,  &c.  Tlius  he  merely  divined  the  mechanifm  of  the 
telefcope,  from  the  defcription  that  was  fent  him  of  its 
effedts  ;  and  this  part  of  the  difcovery  does  him  fufficient 
honour,  without  endeavouring  to  exaggerate  it.  Bo(j'ut. 

This  was  the  refracting  telefcope  ;  but  the  refecting 
telefcope  is  the  invention  of  the  great  fir  Ifaac  Newton. 

•  After  the  invention^  of  the  telefcope,  that  of  the  mi- 
crofcupe  was  ealy  ;  for  a  telefcope  may  be  converted  into 
a  microfcope,  by  removing  the  objedt-glafs  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  eye-glafs.  This  inftrument,  by  its  elu¬ 
cidation  of  minute  objedts,  difcovers  an  immenlity  on  the 
one  fide  of  man,  fcarcely  lefs  wonderful  than  that  which 
the  telefcope  difcovers  on  the  other.  The  extenfion  and 
divifibility  of  matter  are  thus  rendered  to  the  natural  phi- 
lofopheralmoft  as  unlimited  as  the  extenfion  and  the  divi¬ 
fibility  of  fpace  are  to  the  geometer.  We  know  neither 
the  precife  time  when  this  curious  inftrument  was  in¬ 
vented,  nor  the  name  of  the  inventor  ;  though  it  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed,  that  it  was  Cornelius  Drebbel,  and  that 
it  firft  appeared  about  1618,  or  1620.  There  have  been 
longdifputes  on  this  fubjedt,  into  which  we  ftiail  notenter. 
Mr.  Playfairgives  the  invention  to  Galileo.  Some  writers 
have  greatly  depreciated  the  merit  of  Drebbel ;  but  the 
truth  is,  he  received  an  excellent  education  at  Alcmaer, 
his  native  place,  and  was  well  verfed  in  all  the  phylical 
knowledge  of  his  time.  We  need  not,  in  this  Introdudtion, 
fpeak  of  the  different  kinds  of  microlcopes  and  telefcopes, 
as  we  mull  travel  the  ground  over  again,  when  we  come  to 
defcribe  the  properties  and  phenomena  of  each. 

The  theory,  however,  of  the  telefcope,  now  become  the 
main  objedt  in  optical  fcience,  required  that  the  law  of 
refradtion  fliould,  if  poffible,  be  accurately  afcertained. 
This  had  not  yet  been  efiedted  ;  and  Kepler,  whofe  Diop¬ 
trics  was  the  moft  perfedt  treatile  on  refradtion  which  had 
yet  appeared,  had  been  unable  to  determine  the  general 
principle  which  connedts  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re¬ 
fradtion.  In  the  cafe  of  glafs,  he  had  found  by  experi¬ 
ment,  that  thofe  angles,  when  fmall,  are  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  three  to  two  ;  and  on  this  hypothefis  he  had  found 
the  focus  of  a  double  convex  lens,  when  the  curvature 
of  both  fides  is  equal,  to  be  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
fide  turned  toward  the  objedt:  a  propofition  which  is 
known  to  coincide  with  experiment.  From  the  fame  ap¬ 
proximation,  lie  derived  other  conclufions,  w’hich  w'ere 
found  ufeful  in  pradtice,  in  the  cafes  where  the  angles  juft 
mentioned  were  very  fmall. 

The  difcovery  of  the  true  law  of  refradtion  was  the 
work  of  Snellius.  In  order  to  exprefs  this  law,  he  fup¬ 
pofed  a  perpendicular  to  the  refradling  furface,  at  the 
point  where  the  refradtion  is  made,  and  alfo  another  line 
parallel  to  this  perpendicular  at  any  given  diftanc£from 
it.  The  refradted  ray,  as  it  proceeds,  will  meet  this  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  the  incident  ray  is  fuppoled  to  be  produced, 
till  it  do  fo  likewife.  Now,  the  general  truth  which  Snel¬ 
lius  found  to  hold,  whatever  was  the  pofition  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  ray,  is,  that  the  fegments  of  the  refradted  ray  and  of 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1*96. 
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the  incident  ray,  intercepted  by  thefe  parallels,  had  al¬ 
ways  the  fame  ratio  to  one  another.  If  either  of  the  »t.?- 
dia  were  changed,  that  through  which  the  incident  ray, 
or  that  through  which  the  refradted  ray,  palled,  this  ratio 
would  be  changed;  but,  while  the  media  remained  the 
fame,  the  ratio  continued  unalterable.  It  is  feldom  that 
a  general  truth  is  feen  at  firft  under  the  moft  limple  af- 
pedt  :  this  law  admits  of  being  more  limply  exprefted  ; 
for,  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  fegments  of  the 
rays,  and  by  the  parallel  which  they  interfedt,  the  laid 
fegments  have  the  fame  ratio  with  the  fines  of  the  oppo- 
lite  angles  ;  that  is,  with  the  lines  of  the  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence  and  refradtion.  The  law,  therefore,  comes  to  this  ; 
that,  in  the  refradtion  of  light  by  the  fame  medium,  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  has  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  refradtion  always  the  fame  ratio.  This  laft  fimplifica- 
tion  did  not  occur  to  Snellius  ;  it  is  the  work  of  Des  Cartes* 
and  was  firft  given  in  his  Dioptrics,  in  1637,  where  no 
mention  is  made  of  Snellius,  and  the  law  of  refradtion  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  difcovery  of  the  author.  This  naturally  gave 
rife  to  heavy  charges  againft  the  candour  and  integrity  of 
the  French  philolbpher.  The  work  of  Snellius  had  never 
been  publilhed,  and  the  author  himfelf  was  dead  ;  but  the 
propofition  juft  referred  to  had  been  communicated  to  his 
friends, and  had  been  taught  by  his  countryman,  Profelfor 
Iiortenfius,  in  his  lectures.  There  is  no  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  difcovery  was  firft  made  by  Snellius;  but, 
whether  Des  Cartes  derived  it  from  him,  or  was  him¬ 
felf  the  fecond  dilcoverer,  remains  undecided.  The  quel- 
tion  is  one  of  thofe,  where  a  man’s  conduct  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  fituation  can  only  be  rightly  interpreted  from  his  ge¬ 
neral  charadter  and  behaviour.  If  Des  Cartes  had  been 
uniformly  fair  and  candid  in  his  intercourfe  with  others, 
one  would  have  rejedted  with  difdain  a  fufpicion  of  the 
kind  juft  mentioned.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  appears 
throughout  a  jealous  and  fufpicious  man,  always  inclined 
to  deprefs  and  conceal  the  merit  of  others.  He  carefully 
omits  to  fpeak  of  the  difcoveries  of  Kepler,  fo  nearly  con- 
nedted  with  his  own  ;  and,  in  treating  of  the  rainbow,  lie 
has  made  no  mention  of  Antonio  de  Dominis.  It  is  im- 
pofiible  that  all  this  fliould  not  produce  an  unfavourable 
impreflion  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  even  the  warmeft  admirers 
of  Des  Cartes  do  not  pretend  that  his  condudt  toward 
Snellius  can  be  completely  juftified.  Like  Ariftotle,  he 
feems  to  have  formed  the  defign  of  cutting  oft’  the  me¬ 
mory  of  all  his  predeceffors  ;  but  the  invention  of  printing 
had  made  this  a  far  more  hopelels  undertaking  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Greek  philolbpher. 

It  has  been  abundantly  Ihown,  that  Des  Cartes,  al¬ 
though  very  eminent  in  the  Icience  of  optics,  does  not 
ftand  Angle  in  the  period  at  which  he  lived.  Befides 
Snellius,  who  led  the  way  to  the  dilcovery  of  the  great 
law  of  refradtion,  he  had  other  illuftrious  contemporaries; 
particularly  the  famous  Scheiner,  a  Jefuit,  who  died  in 
the  lame  year  with  Des  Cartes.  He  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  fchemes  of  Kepler,  for  conltructing  telefcopes 
upon  plans  different  from  that  of  the  original  or  Galilean 
one  ;  and  fhares  with  Galileo  the  merit  ot  difcovering  the 
fpotsof  the  fun.  His  treatife,  entitled  “  Oculus,”  is  very 
valuable,  and  abounds  with  ingenious  and  ilnportant  il- 
luftrations  of  the  nature  of  vifion.  Gaflendi,  alfo  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Des  Cartes,  wrote  largely  on  the  flubject  of 
light,  and  the  natural  phenomena  which  depend  upon  it; 
but  he  adhered  clofely  to  the  fyftem  of  Epicurus,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  that  of  Ariftotle,  maintaining  the  materiality  of 
light;  and  afferting  that  bodies  are  vilible  by  means  of 
particles  continually  detaching  themfelves  from  their  fur- 
faces.  Gaflendi,  however,  made  no  particular  difcovery 
in  optics  ;  and  he  is  to  be  ranked  rather  among  thelchool- 
men  than  the  philofophers.  Du  Hamel,  the  firlt  lecretary 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  his  “  Af- 
tronomia  Phyfica,”  publilhed  in  1681,  examined  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Epicurus,  as  defended  by  Gaflendi,  and  the 
Cartefian  hypothefis  ;  and,  after  a  laboured  refutation  of 
them  both,  pleads  ltrongly  in  favour  of  the  Ariltotelian 
6  Z  doctrine 
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doftrine  of  light.  We  might  here  alfo  mention  Agui- 
lonius,  a  Jefuit  of  Bruflels,  who  publifhed  a  large  trea- 
tife  on  optics  in  1613.  But  Athanafius  Kircher,  who 
was  one  of  the  ableft  philofophers  and  mathematicians  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  merits  peculiar  notice.  He 
was  about  the  fame  age  with  Des  Cartes,  but  outlived  him 
thirty  years.  His  large  magnificent  work,  entitled  “  Ars 
magna  Lucis  et  Umbrae,”  mult,  at  the  time  in  which  it 
is  written,  have  been  confidered  as  a  very  capital  perform¬ 
ance  ;  and,  though  this  author  difcovered  no  new  pro¬ 
perty  of  light,  he  contributed  very  much  to  the  extenfion 
and  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  optics.  Kircher  took 
great  pains  in  forming,  from  natural  experiments,  a  table 
of  the  angles  of  refraftion,  correfponding  to  any  given 
angle  of  incidence,  even  to  a  minute  of  a  degree,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  air  and  water  ;-and  he  obferved  the  degrees  with 
regard  to  wine,  oil,  and  glafs.  This  table  is  contained  in 
the  work  already  cited. 

Scheiner  made  feveral  important  obfervations  relating 
to  vifion  ;  completing  the  difcovery,  that  vifion  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  the  images  of  external  objefts  upon 
the  retina.  By  cutting  away  the  coats  of  the  back  part  of 
the  eyes  of  Iheep  and  oxen,  and  prefenting  feveral  ob¬ 
jects  before  them  within  the  ufual  diftance  of  vifion,  he 
faw  their  images  diftinftly  and  beautifully  painted  upon 
the  naked  retina.  He  did  the  fame  with  the  human  eye  ; 
and  exhibited  this  curious  experiment  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  1625.  Scheiner  particularly  notices  the  correfpon- 
dence  between  the  eye  and  the  camera  obfcura,  and  ex¬ 
plains  a  variety  of  methods  to  make  the  images  of  objefts 
ereft.  As  to  the  images  of  objefts  being  inverted  in  the 
eye,  heacquiefces  in  the  reafon  for  it  affigned  by  Kepler ; 
viz.  that  the  mind  traces  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  to  the 
pupil,  and  refers  them  to  that  part  of  the  objeft  from 
which  they,  at  that  place,  feemed  to  have  proceeded. 
That  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  enlarged,  in  order  to  view  re¬ 
mote  objefts  ;  and,  that  it  is  contrafted  while  we  are 
viewing  thofe  that  are  near,  is  a  faft  with  which  Scheiner 
was  well  acquainted,  and  which  he  proved  by  experi¬ 
ments,  and  ill ullrated  by  figures.  Scheiner  took  confi- 
derable  pains  in  afcertaining  the  denfity  and  refraftive 
power  of  all  the  humours  of  the  eye  ;  and  concludes,  that 
the  aqueous  humour  does  not  differ  much  from  water  in 
this  refpect,  nor  the  cryftalline  from  glafs,  and  that  the 
vitreous  humour  is  a  medium  between  them  both.  He 
alfo  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  of  light  through  all  the 
humours  of  the  eye;  and,  after  difcuffing  every  hypothefis 
concerning  the  feat  of  vifion,  demonftrates  that  it  is  the 
retina,  fhowing  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Alhazen, 
Vitellio,  Kepler,  and  all  the  moft  eminent  philofophers. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Dioptrics  of  Des  Cartes,  in 
1637,  a  confiderable  interval  took  place,  during  which 
Optics,  and  indeed  fcience  in  general,  made  but  little 
progrefs,  till  the  “  Optica  Promota”  of  James  Gregory, 
ill  1663,  feemed  to  put  them  again  in  motion.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  work,  a  profound  and  inventive  geometer, 
had  applied  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  optics  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  optical  inltruments.  The  Optica  PFomota 
embraced  feveral  new  enquiries  concerning  the  illumina¬ 
tion  and  diftinftnefs  of  the  images  formed  in  the  foci  of 
lenfes,  and  contained  an  account  of  the  refleding-  te- 
lejcope ,  Hill  known  by  the  name  of  its  author.  The  con¬ 
federation  which  luggefted  this  inftrument  was  the  imper* 
feftion  of  the  images  formed  by  fpherical  lenfes,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  they  are  not  in  plane,  but  in  curved, 
l'urfaces.  The  defire  of  removing  this  imperfection  led 
Gregory  to  fubllitute  refleftion  for  refraction  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  telefcopes ;  and,  by  this  means,  while  he  was 
feeking  to  remedy  a  fmall  evil,  he  provided  the  means  of 
avoiding  a  much  greater  one,  with  which  he  was  not  yet 
acquainted,  viz.  that  which  arifes  from  the  unequal  re- 
frangibility  of  light.  The  attention  of  the  immortal 
Newton  was  about  the  fame  time  drawn  to  the  fame  ob¬ 
jeft,  but  with  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  defeft  which  he 
wanted  to  remove.  Gregory  thought  it  neceffary  that 
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the  fpecula  fltould  be  of  a  parabolic  figure;  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  proved  fo  difficult,  that  the  inftrument,  during 
his  own  life,  was  never  brought  to  any  perfeftion  :  but 
the  fpecula  were  afterwards  conftrufted  of  the  ordinary 
fpherical  form  ;  and  the  Gregorian  telefcope,  till  the  time 
of  Dr.  Herfchel,  was  more  in  life  than  the  Newtonian. 

Gregory  was  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  afterwards,  for  a  fliort  time,  at  Edinburgh.  His 
writings  ftrongly  mark  the  imperfeft  intercourle  which 
fublifted  at  that  time  between  this  country  and  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Though  the  Optics  of  Des  Cartes  had  been  pub- 
lifhed  twenty- five  years,  Gregory  had  not  heard  of  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  the  law  of  refraftion,  and  had  found  it  out  only 
by  his  own  efforts ;  happy  in  being  able,  by  the  fertility 
of  his  genius,  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  an  infulated  and 
remote  fituation. 

A  courfe  of  Leftures  on  Optics,  delivered  at  Cambridge 
in  1668,  by  Dr.  Barrow,  and  publifhed  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  treated  of  all  the  more  difficult  queftions  which 
had  occurred  in  that  ftate  of  the  fcience,  with  the  acute- 
nefs  and  depth  which  are  found  in  all  the  writings  of  that 
geometer.  This  work  contains  fome  new  views  in  optics, 
and  a  great  deal  of  profound  mathematical  difcuflion. 

About  this  time,  Grimaldi,  a  learned  Jefuit,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Riccioli  in  his  aftronomical  labours,  made 
known  fome  optical  phenomena  which  had  hitherto  ef- 
caped  obfervation.  They  refpefted  the  adtion  of  bodies 
on  light;  and,  when  compared  with  refleftion  and  refrac¬ 
tion,  might  be  called,  in  the  language  of  Bacon’s  philo- 
fophy,  crept tfcular  inftances,  indicating  an  aftion  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  much  weaker  and  lei's  perceptible.  Hav¬ 
ing  ftretched  a  hair  acrofs  a  fun-beam  admitted  through 
a  hole  in  the  window-fhutter  of  a  dark  chamber,  he  was 
furprifed  to  find  the  ffiadow  much  larger  than  the  natural 
divergence  of  the  rays  could  have  led  him  to  expeft. 
Other  fafts  of  the  fame  kind  made  known  the  general  law 
of  the  diffradion  or  inflexion  of  light;  and  fliowed  that 
the  rays  are  afted  on  by  bodies,  and  turned  out  of  their 
reftilineal  courfe,  even  when  notin  contaft,  but  at  arnea- 
fureable  diftance  from  the  furfaces  or  edges  of  fuch  bodies. 
Grimaldi  gave  an  account  of  thofe  fafts  in  a  treatife 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1665. 

Optics,  as  indeed  all  the  branches  of  natural  philofo- 
pliy,  have  great  obligations  to  Huygens.  .  The  former 
was  among  the  firft  fcientific  objefts  which  occupied  his 
mind  ;  and  his  “  Dioptrics,”  though  a  polthumous  work, 
is  moft  of  it  the  compolition  of  his  early  youth.  It  is 
written  with  great  perfpicuity  and  precilion,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  favourite  book  with  Newton  himfelf. 
Though  beginning  from  the  firft  elements,  it  contains  a 
full  development  of  the  matters  of  greateft  difficulty  in 
the  conftruftion  of  telefcopes,  particularly  in  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  indiftinftnefs  arifing  from  the  imperfedt  foci 
into  which  rays  are  united  by  fpherical  lenfes;  and  rules 
are  deduced  for  conftrufting  telefcopes,  which,  though 
of  different  fizes,  ihall  have  the  fame  degree  of  diftinft¬ 
nefs,  illumination,  &c.  Huygens  was,  belides,  a  praftical 
optician;  he  polilhed  lenfes,  and  conftrufted  telefcopes, 
with  his  own  hands,  and  fome  of  his  objeft-glaffes  were 
of  the  enormous  focal  diftance  of  130  feet.  To  his  Diop¬ 
trics  is  added  a  valuable  treatife  De  Formandis  Vi  Iris. 

The  controverfy  concerning  the  nature  of  light  was 
revived  at  this  period  by  the  hypothefis  of  Des  Cartes  ; 
who  maintained  that  light  is  neither  a  fubltance,  as  Epi¬ 
curus  and  fome  others  had  fuppofed,  nor  yet  a  mere  pro¬ 
perty  of  bodies,  as  Ariftotle  conceived  ;  but  the  motion  of 
a  fubtle  fluid,  communicated  inftantaneoufly  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  a  luminous  body.  Intlead  of  the  perfeftly-folid 
globules,  in  the  motion  of  which  Des  Cartes  thought 
that  light  confiftedjMalebranchefubftituted  fluid  vortices, 
and  fuppofed  that  every  impreffion  communicated  to  any 
one  of  them,  is  immediately  tranfmitted  to  thofe  that  are 
contiguous  to  it ;  fo  that  the  propagation  of  light  is  limi- 
lar  to  that  of  found.  The  later  Cartefiansin  general  fup¬ 
pofed,  that  the  fluid  by  which  light  is  tranfmitted,  is  elal- 
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tic  ;  and  M.  Huygens  further  modified  the  Cartefian  liy- 
pothefis,  imagining  the  waves  of  light  to  fpread,  not  cir¬ 
cularly,  but  in  ellipfes  ;  and  upon  this  fuppofition  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  Iceland  cryftal. 

Kircher  was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  remarkable  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  infulion  of  lignum  nephriticum  (Hyperan- 
thera),  the  optical  phenomena  of  which  have  been  the 
fubjeCl  of  various  difcufiion  from  his  time  to  that  of  fir 
Ifaac  Newton,  who  firft  explained  them  fatisfaClorily. 
In  the  fubfequent  period,  feveral  philofophical  focieties 
were  formed,  which  very  much  contributed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  optics,  as  well  as  other  fciences.  The  per- 
fons  who  diltinguiihed  themfelves  at  this  time  were,  Dr. 
Hooke,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  Grimaldi  in  Italy, 
De  la  Hire,  M.  Marriotte,  M.  Perrault,  among  the  French, 
and  particularly  M.  Huygens,  of  whofe  treatifeon  Dioptrics 
Newton  always  profelfed  a  very  high  opinion.  Otho 
Guericke  and  father  Cherubini  alfo  delerve  mention. 
The  greateft  difcovery  that  was  made  during  the  period 
to  which  we  have  now  advanced  in  the  hiftory  of  optics, 
was  the  velocity  with  which  light  is  tranfmitted.  Galileo 
attempted  to  meafure  it,  but  failed  ;  the  Academy  del  Ci- 
mento  purfued  the  fubjeCt  according  to  the  mode  pro- 
pofed  by  Galileo  :  need  we  be  furprifed  at  their  want  of 
fuccefs  ?  At  length  the  objeCl  was  accomplifhed  by 
Roemer.  See  the  article  Light,  vol.  xii.  p.  675. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  made  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  order  to  difcover  the  firft  principles  and  caufes 
of  colours,  and  the  conftitution  of  bodies  on  which  they 
depend  ;  but  the  enumeration  of  them  would  require  a 
detail  for  which  we  have  not  room.  The  faCts  concern¬ 
ing  lignum  nephriticum ,  fuggefted  by  Kircher,  were  fully 
afcertained  by  Mr.  Boyle,  who  alfo  corrected  feveral  of 
the  hafty  obfervations  of  Kircher  concerning  the  colours 
that  appear  in  the  infufion  of  this  fubltance.  In  this 
tinCture  he  obferved  the  difference  between  reflected  and 
tranfmitted  light.  The  principal  phenomena  of  this  in¬ 
fufion  are  eafily  explained  by  the  Newtonian  doCtrine  of 
the  different  refrangibility  and  reflexibility  of  the  rays  of 
light,  and  the  difpolition  of  particular  bodies  to  refleCt 
fome  kinds  of  rays,  and  to  tranfmit  others  ;  fo  that,  if  the 
reflected  light  fall  upon  the  eye,  they  fhall  appear  to  be  of 
one  colour,  when,  by  the  tranfmitted  light,  they  appear  to 
be  of  another.  The  firft  diftinCt  account  of  the  colours  ex¬ 
hibited  by  thin  plates,  of  various  fubftances,  occurs  among 
the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Boyle.  The  fubjeCt  was  purfued 
by  Dr.  Hooke;  and  he  was  the  firft  to  obferve,  if  not  to 
deferibe,  the  beautiful  colours  that  appear  in  thin  plates 
of  Mufcovy-g'iafs.  Mr.  Haukfbee,  about  this  time,  made 
many  experiments  by  means  of  a  prifm  for  afeertaining 
the  refraCtive  powers  of  different  fluids  ;  and  he  drew  up 
a  table  that  exhibited  their  fpecific  gravities,  the  angles  at 
which  they  were  obferved,  and  the  ratio  of  refraCtion. 
Dr.  Hooke  firft  fuggefted  the  idea  ef  making  allowance 
for  the  effect  of  the  refraCtion  of  light  in  palling  from  the 
higher  and  rarer,  to  the  lower  and  denfer,  region  of  the 
atmofphere,  in  the  computed  height  of  mountains  ;  and 
thus  he  accounts  for  the  difference  among  authors  with 
regard  to  the  height  of  feveral  very  high  hills. 

But,  of  all  the  difeoveries  that  have  been  made  at  any 
time  concerning  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  thofe  of 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  are  pre-eminent ;  and  they  are  comprifed 
in  his  Optics.  The  chief  of  them  were  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  feven  or  eight  years  after  they  were 
made,  in  a  letter  to  the  fecretary,  Mr.  Oldenburg,  dated 
Cambridge,  Jan.  18,  1672. 

The  Englifh  have  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  labours  on 
the  fubjeCt  of  Optics.  Befides  the  dife-overies  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Newton,  the  LeCtures  of  Barrow,  and  the  works 
of  Smith  and  Harris,  give  us  a  pre-eminence,  in  this 
branch  of  fcience,  above  the  mathematicians  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  Optics  of  Smith,  although  defective  in  plan 
and  method,  is  ftill  a  very  valuable  performance ;  and 
even  now  the  forms  of  his  demonftrations  are  followed  as 
the  molt  Ample  and  evident.  Excepting  Euler’s  work  on 
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Optics,  who,  in  his  extenfive  walk,  vifited' every  fpot  of 
fcience,  we  do  not  recoiled!  any  complete  and  fyfteinatic 
publication  by  the  foreign  mathematicians  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  treatile  of  Euler  is  not  perfect  ;  but  one  of  the  vo¬ 
lumes  of  d’Alembert’s  Opufcules  is  devoted  entirely  to 
optical  refearches ;  and  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Societies 
of  Paris  and  Berlin,  contain  many  valuable  memoirs  on 
this  fubjeCt.  Among  Englilh  books,  we  mult  not  omit 
Dr.  Prieftley’s  elaborate  “  Hiftory  of  the  prefent  State  of 
Difeoveries  relating  to  Vifion,  Light,  and  Colours,  4-to. 
1772;”  and  Dr.  Wood’s  “  Elements  of  Optics,  defigned 
for  the  Ufe  of  Students  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,” 
8vo.  3d.  edit.  1811.  to  which  laft  excellent  work  we  lhalL 
be  greatly  indebted  in  the  progrefs  of  this  article. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  OPTICS. 

Difeoveries  concerning  the  Refrattion  of  Light. 

Though  the  ancients  made  few  optical  experiments, 
they  neverthelefs  knew,  that,  when  light  palled  through 
media  of  different  denfities,  it  did  not  move  in  a  ftraight 
line,  but  was  bent  ov  ref  ratted  out  of  its  original  diredtion. 
This  was  probably  fuggefted  to  them  by  the  appearance- 
of  a  ftraight  rod  partly  immerfed  in  water;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  many  queltions  concerning  this  and 
other  optical  appearances  in  the  works  of  Ariftotle.  Ar¬ 
chimedes  is  laid  to  have  written  a  treatile  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  ring  or  circle  under  water;  and,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  common  phenomena  of  re¬ 
fraCtion.  The  ancients,  however,  were  not  only  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  more  ordinary  appearances,  but  alfo 
with  the  production  of  colours  by  refraction.  Seneca  fays,, 
that,  if  the  light  of  the  fun  Ihines  through  an  angular 
piece  of  glafs,  it  will  Ihow  all  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  Thefe  colours,  he  fays,  are  falfe,  Inch  as  are  feen 
in  a  pigeon’s  neck  when  it  changes  its  pofition  ;  and  of 
the  fame  nature,  he  fays,  isafpeculum,  which,  without 
having  any  colour  of  its  own,  aflumes  that  of  any  other 
body.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  ancients  were  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  magnifying  power  of  glafs  globes  filled  with 
water,  though  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  its  caufe  ;  and  the  ancient  engravers  are  fuppofed  to 
have  ufed  a  glafs  globe  filled  with  water  to  magnify  their 
figures.  This  indeed  feems  evident,  from  their  lenticular 
and  fpherical  gems  of  rock-cryital  which  are  ftill  pre- 
ferved,  the  effeCt  of  which,  in  magnifying  at  lead,  could 
fcarcely  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  thofe  who  had  often 
occafion  to  handle  them  ;  if  indeed,  in  the  fpherical  or 
lenticular  form,  they  were  not  folely  intended  for  the 
purpofes  of  burning.  One  of  thefe,  of  the  fpherical  kind,, 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  is  preferved  among 
the  foflils  prefented  by  Dr.  Woodward  to  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge. 

The  firft  aftronomers  were  not  aware  that  the  interval# 
between  liars  appear  lefs  near  the  horizon  than  near  the 
meridian  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  was  aware  of 
this  circumftance,  by  the  caution  which  he  gives  to  allow 
fomething  for  it,  upon  every  recourfe  to  ancient  obferva¬ 
tions.  Ptolemy  alfo  advances  a  very  lenlible  hypothehs,. 
to  account  for  the  greater  apparent  fize  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  when  feen  near  the  horizon.  The  mind,  he  fays,, 
judges  of  the  fize  of  objeCts  by  means  of  a  preconceived 
idea  of  their  dillance  from  us  :  and  this  diftance  is  fan¬ 
cied  to  be  greater  when  a  number  of  objeCts  intervene 
which  is  the  cafe  when  we  fee  the  heavenly  bodies  near 
the  horizon.  In  his  Almageft,  however,  he  afcribes 
this  appearance  to  a  refraction  of  the  rays  by  vapours, 
which  actually  enlarge  the  angle  fubtended  by  the  lumi¬ 
naries. 

The  nature  of  refraCtion  was  afterwards  confidered  by 
Alhazen,  an  Arabian  writer;  infomuch  that,  having  made 
experiments  upon  it  at  the  common  lurface  between  air> 
and  water,  air  and  glafs,  water  and  glafs,  and  being 
prepoflefled  with  .the  ancient  opinion  of  cryltalline  orbs 
in  the  regions  above  the  atmofphere,  he  even  fufpeCted  % 
x  refraction 
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refraftion  there  alfo,  and  fancied  he  could  prove  it  by  af- 
tronomical  obfervations.  Hence  this  author  concludes, 
that  refraction  increafes  the  altitudes  of  all  objefts  in  the 
heavens;  and  die  firft  advanced,  that  the  ftars  are  fome- 
times  fecn  above  the  horizon,  by  means  of  refraftion, 
when  they  are  really  below  it.  This  obfervation  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Vi  tel  1  i  o,  B.  Waltherus,  and  by  the  excellent 
obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Alhazen  obferved,  that 
refraftion  contracts  the  vertical  diameters  and  diitances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  it  is  the  caufe  of  the 
twinkling  of  the  (tars.  But  we  do  not  find  that  either  he, 
or  his  follower  Vitellio,  CubjeCted  it  to  menfuration.  In¬ 
deed,  it  istoofmall  to  be  determined  except  by  very  accu¬ 
rate  inflruments  ;  and  therefore  we  hear  little  more  of  it 
til!  about  the  year  1 500,  whenjgreat  attention  was  paid 
to  thefubject  by  Bernard  Walther,  Mreftlin,  and  Tycho 
Brahe.  ^ 

In  the  writings  of  Roger  Bacon,  we  find  the  firft  dif- 
tinft  account  of  the  magnifying  power  of  glades.  He 
alfo  treats  of  the  appearance  of  an  objeft  through  a  globe, 
and  fays  that  he  was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  refraftion 
of  rays  into  it.  Bacon  was  a  man  of  extenlive  genius, 
who  wrote  upon  almcft  every  branch  of  fcience;  yet,  in 
optics,  fome  of  the  molt  abfurd  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  have  had  the  fanCtion  of  his  authority.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  vifual  rays  proceed  from  the  eye;  becaufe 
every  thing  in  nature  is  qualified  to  difcharge  its  proper 
funCtions  by  its  own'  powers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fun  and  other  celellial  bodies.  In  his  Specula  Mathema- 
tica,  he  added  fome  obfervations  of  little  importance  on 
the  refraCtion  of  the  light  of  the  ftars  ;  the  apparent  fize 
of  objeCts;  the  enlargement  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  the 
horizon.  In  his  Opus  Majus  he  demonltrates,  what  Al¬ 
hazen  had  done  before,  that  if  a  tranfparent  body,  inter- 
pofed  between  the  eye  and  an  objeCt,  be  convex  towards 
the  eye,  the  objeCt  will  appear  magnified. 

The  great  problem  concerning  the  meafure  of  refrac¬ 
tion  was  at  length  folved  by  Snellius,  profedor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Leyden.  'It  was  afterwards  explained  by  Pro- 
feflor  Hortenlius  before  it  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
Des  Cartes,  who  publiflted  it  under  a  different  form.  But 
before  this  time,  Kepler  had  publifhed  a  New  Table  of  An¬ 
gles  of  RefraCtion,  determined  by  his  own  experiments, 
for  every  degree  of  incidence.  Kircher  had  done  the 
fame  ;  and  attempted  a  theory  of  refraCtion,  on  principles 
which,  if  conducted  with  precilion,  would  have  led  him 
to  the  law  difcovered  by  Snellius. 

Des  Cartes  undertook  to  explain  the  caufe  of  refraCtion 
by  the  refolution  of  forces.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to 
fuppofe  a  paradox,  that  light  paffies  with  more  eafe  through 
a  denfe  medium  than  through  a  rare  one.  The  truth  of 
this  explanation  was  firft  queftioned  by  M.  Fermat,  who 
aflerted,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes,  that  light 
fuffers  more  refiftancein  water  than  air,  and  more  in  glafs 
than  in  water;  and  maintained,  that  the  refiftance  of  dif¬ 
ferent  media  with  refpeft  to  light  is  in  proportion  to  their 
denfities.  Leibnitzadopted  the  fame  general  idea,  upon  the 
principle  that  nature  accomplifhes  her  ends  by  the  (hort- 
eft  methods  ;  and  that  light,  therefore,  ought  to  pafs  from 
one  point  to  another,  either  by  the  (horteft  road,  or  that  in 
which  the  leaft  time  is  required. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Aug.  31,  1664,  it 
was  found,  with  a  new  inftrument  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  being  40  degrees,  that 
of  refraCtion  is  30.  About  this  time  alfo  we  find  the  firft 
mention  of  media  not  refrading  the  light  in  an  ex  aft  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  denfities  ;  for  Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  .Oldenburg,  dated  Nov.  3,  1664,  oblerves,  that,  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  the  proportion  of  the  fines  of  the  angles 
of  incidence  to  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  refraCtion  was 
nearly  the  fame  as  4  to  3  ;  and  that,  as  fpirit  of  wine  oc- 
cafions  a  greater  refraCtion  than  common  water,  fo  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  is  lighter  than  fpirit  of  wine,  produces 
not  only  a  greater  refraCtion  than  common  water,  but  a 
much  greater  than  fait  water.  And  at  a  meeting  held 
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November  9,  the  fame  year,  Dr.  Hooke  mentioned,  that 
pure  and  clear  falad-oil  produced  a  much  greater  refrac¬ 
tion  than  any  liquor  which  he  had  tried;  the  angle  of 
refraCtion  that  anfwered  to  an  angle  of  incidence  of  300 
being  no  lefs  than  400  30',  and  the  angle  of  refraCtion 
that  anfwered  to  an  angle  of  incidence  of  200  being 

29°47'. 

Dr.  Hooke  made  an  experiment  before  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  Feb.  n,  1663,  which  clearly  proves  that  ice  re- 
frafts  the  light  lels  than  water.  M.  de  Ja  Hire  alfo  took 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  determine  whether  the  refraftive 
power  of  ice  and  water  were  the  fame ;  and  he  found,  as 
Dr.  Hooke  had  done  before,  that  ice  refracts  lets  than 
water. 

By  a  moft  accurate  experiment,  made  in  1698,  in  which 
a  ray  of  light  was  tranfmitted  through  a  Torricellian  va¬ 
cuum,  Mr.  Lowthorp  found,  that  the  refraftive  power 
of  air  is  to  that  of  water  as  36  to  34-400.  He  oblerves, 
that  the  refraftive  power  of  bodies  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  denfity,  at  leaft  not  to  the  fpecific  gravity,  of  the  re- 
frafting  medium.  For  the  refraftive  power  of  glafs  to 
that  of  water  is  as  55  to  34,  whereas  its  fpecific  gravity  is 
as  87  to  34  ;  that  is,  the  l'quares  of  their  refraftive  pow¬ 
ers  are  very  nearly  as  their  refpeftive  gravities.  And 
there  are  fome  fluids,  which,  though  they  are  lighter 
than  water,  yet  have  a  greater  power  of  refraction.  Thus 
the  refraftive  power  of  fpirit  of  wine,  according  to  Dr. 
Hooke’s  experiment,  is  to  that  of  water  as  36  to  33,  and 
its  gravity' reciprocally  as  33  to  36,  or  3 6£.  But  the  re¬ 
fraftive  powers  of  air  and  water  feem  to  obferve  the  Am¬ 
ple  direft  proportion  of  their  gravities. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  endeavoured  to 
repeat  this  experiment  in  1700;  but  they  did  not  fucceed  ; 
for,  as  they  laid,  beams  of  light  pafl’ed  through  the  va¬ 
cuum  without  buffering  any  refraCtion.  The  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  being  informed  of  this,  ordered  Mr.  Haukfbee  to 
make  an  inftrument  for  the  purpofe,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Halley,  for  the  purpofe  of  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment  It  confifted  of  a  ftrong  brafs  prifm,  two  fides  of 
which  had  fockets  to  receive  two  plane  glades,  whereby 
the  air  in  the  priftn  might  either  be  exhaufted  or  con- 
denfed.  The  prifm  had  alfo  a  mercurial  gage  fixed  to  it, 
to  difcover  the  denfity  of  the  contained  air;  and  turned 
upon  its  axis,  in  order  to  make  the  refraftions  equal  on 
each  fide  when  it  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  telefcope. 
The  refrafting  angle  was  near  64°  3  and  the  length  of  the 
telefcope,  having  a  fine  hair  in  its  focus,  was  about  10 
feet.  The  event  of  this  accurate  experiment  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Having  chofen  a  proper  objeft,  whole  diftance  was 
2588  feet,  June  15,  1708,  in  the  morning,  the  barometer 
being  then  at  29-7^,  and  the  thermometer  at  60,  they  firft 
exhaufted  the  prifm,  and  then,  applying  it  to  the  tele¬ 
fcope,  the  horizontal  hair  in  the  focus  covered  a  mark  on 
the  objeft  dillinftly  feen  through  the  vacuum,  the  two 
gialfes  being  equally  inclined  to  the  vifual  ray.  Then 
admitting  the  air  into  the  prifm,  the  objeft  was  leen  to 
rife  above  the  hair  gradually  as  the  air  entered;  and,  when 
the  prifm  was  full,  the  hair  was  obferved  to  hide  a  mark 
io|  inches  below  the  former  mark.  After  this  they  ap¬ 
plied  the  condeniing-  engine  to  the  prifm  ;  and,  having 
forced  in  another  atinolphere,  fo  that  the  denfity  of  the 
included  air  was  double  to  that  of  the  outward,  they 
again  placed  it  before  the  telefcope,  and,  letting  out  the 
air,  the  objeft,  which  before  feemed  to  rife,  appeared  gra¬ 
dually  to  defcend;  and  the  hair  at  length  refted  on  an  ob¬ 
jeft  higher  than  before  by  the  fame  interval  ot  io£  inches. 
They  then  forced  in  another  atmofphere  ;  and,  upon  dis¬ 
charging  the  condenfed  air,  the  objeft  was  feen  near  21 
inches  lower  than  before.  Now  the  radius  in  this  cafe 
being  2588  feet,  10J  inches will  fubtend  an  angle  of  1'  8"; 
and,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  vifual  ray  being  32  de¬ 
grees  (becaufe  the  angle  of  the  glafs  planes  was  64°),  it 
follows,  from  the  known  laws  of  refraftion,  that,  As  the 
fine  of  390  is  to  that  of  310  59'  26",  (differing  from  320  by 
34"  the  half  of  x'  8",)  lo  is  the  fine  of  any  other  angle  of 
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Incidence  to  the  fine  of  its  angle  of  refraction  ;  and  fo 
is  radius,  or  ioooooo,  to  999736  ;  which,  therefore,  is 
the  proportion  between  the  fine  of  incidence,  in  vacuo  and 
the  fine  of  refraction  from  thence  into  common  air. 

Grimaldi  firft  obferved,  that  the  coloured  image  of  the 
fun  refraCted  through  a  prifm  is  always  oblong,  and  that 
colours  proceed  from  refraCtion.  The  way  in  which  he 
firfi;. difcovered  this  was  by  Vitellio’s  experiment,  in  which 
a  piece  of  white  paper  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glafs 
veflel  filled  with  water,  and  expofed  to  the  light  of  the 
fun,  appears  coloured.  But  he  obferved,  that,  in  cafe 
the  two  furfaces  of  the  refraCted  medium  were  exaCtly 
parallel  to  each  other,  no  colours  were  produced.  Of 
the  true  caufe  of  thofe  colours,  however,  he  had  not  the 
lead:  fufpicion.  This  difcovery  was  referved  for  fir  Ifaac 
Newton. 

Having  procured  a  triangular  glafs  prifm  to  fatisfy  him- 
felf  concerning  the  phenomena  of  colours,  this  great 
man  was  furprifed  at  the  oblong  figure  of  the  coloured 
fpeftrum,  and  the  great  difproportion  betwixt  its  length 
and  breadth  ;  the  former  being  about  five  times  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  latter.  After  various  conjectures  refpeCting 
the  caufes  of  thefe  appearances,  he  fufpeCted  that  the  co¬ 
lours  might  arife  from  the  light  being  dilated  by  fome  un- 
evennefs  in  the  glafs,  or  fome  other  accidental  irregula¬ 
rity  ;  and  to  try  this,  be  took  another  prifm  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  placed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  light,  paf- 
fing  through  them  both,  might  be  refraCted  in  oppofite 
directions,  and  thus  be  returned  by  the  latter  into  the 
famecourfe  from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  this  manner  he  thought  that  the  regular  efreCts 
of  the  firfi:  prifm  would  be  augmented  by  the  multiplicity 
of  refraCtions.  The  event  was,  that  the  light,  diffufed 
by  the  firft  prifm  into  an  oblong  form,  was  by  the  fecond 
reduced  into  a  circular  one,  with  as  much  regularity  as 
if  it  had  not  paded  through  either  of  them.  He  then  hit 
upon  what  he  calls  the  experimentam  crucis ;  arid  found 
that  light  is  not  fimilar,  or  homogeneous  ;  but  that  it 
confifts  of  rays,  fome  of  which  are  more  refrangible  than 
others;  fo  that,  without  any  difference  in  their  incidence 
on  the  fame  medium,  fome  of  them  fhall  be  more  refrac¬ 
ted  than  others ;  and  therefore,  that,  according  to  their 
particular  degrees  of  refrangibility,  they  will  be  tranfmit- 
ted  through  the  prifm  to  different  parts  of  the  oppofite 
wall.  Since  it  appears,  from  thefe  experiments,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  rays  of  light  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibi¬ 
lity,  it  follows,  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  preceding 
philofophers  concerning  the  refraCtive  power  of  water, 
glafs,  &c.  muff  be  limited  to  the  mean  rays  of  the  fpec- 
trum.  Sir  Ifaac,  however,  proves,  both  geometrically 
and  by  experiment,  that  the  fine  of  the  incidence  of  every 
kind  of  light,  conlidered  apart,  is  to  its  fine  of  refraCt ion 
in  a  given  ratio. 

The  moll  important  difcovery  concerning  refraCfion 
fince  the  time  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  that  of  Mr.  Dollond, 
who  found  out  a  method  of  remedying  the  defeCts  of  re- 
fraCting  telefcopes  arifingfrom  the  different  refrangibility 
of  light.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  imagined  that  the  different 
rays  were  refraCted  in  the  fame  proportion  by  every  me¬ 
dium,  fo  that  the  refrangibility  of  the  extreme  rays 
might  be  determined,  if  that  of  the  mean  ones  were  given. 
From  this  it  followed,  as  Mr.  Dollond  obferves,  that  equal 
and  contrary  refractions  muft  not  only  deltroy  each  other, 
but  that  the  divergency  of  the  colours  from  one  refrac¬ 
tion  would  likewile  be  corrected  by  the  other,  and  that 
there,  could  be  no  poflibility  of  producing  any  fuch  thing 
as  refraftion  without  colour.  Hence  it  was  natural  to 
infer,  that  all  objeCt-glafles  of  telefcopes  muft  be  equally 
affeCted  by  the  different  refrangibility  of  light,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  apertures,  of  whatever  materials  they  may7 
be  formed. 

For  this  reafon,  philofophers  defpaired  of  bringing  re¬ 
fracting  telefcopes  to  perfection.  They  therefore  applied 
themfelves  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the  reflecting 
telefcope  till  1747;  when  M.  Euler,  improving  upon  a 
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hint  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s,  propofed  to  make  objecl-glafTes 
of  water  and  glafs ;  hoping  that,  by  their  difference  of  re¬ 
fraCtive  powers,  the  refractions  would  balance  one.  ano¬ 
ther,  and  thereby  prevent  the  difperfton  of  the  rays  that 
is  occafioned  by  their  difference  of  refrangibility.  This 
memoir  of  M.  Euler  excited  the.attention  of  Mr.  Dollond. 
He  went  over  all  M.  Euler’s  calculations,  fubftituting 
for  his  hypothetical  laws  of  refraCtion  thofe  which  had 
been  afeertained  by  Newton  ;  and  found,  that  it  followed 
from  Euler’s  own  principles,  that  there  could  be  no  union 
of  the  foci  of  all  kinds  of  colours  but  in  a  lens  infinitely 
large. 

Euler  did  not  mean  to  controvert  the  experiments  of 
Newton  ;  butafferted,  that,  if  they  were  admitted  in  all 
their  extent,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  correCt  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  refrangibility  occafioned  by  the  tranfmiffion  of  the 
rays  from  one  medium  into  another  of  different  denfity ; 
a  correction  which  he  thought  was  very  poffible,  fince  he 
l'uppofed  it  to  be  effected  in  the  eye,  which  he  confidered 
as  an  achromatic  inffrument.  To  this  reafoni  ng  Mr.  Dol¬ 
lond  made  no  reply,  but  by  appealing  to  the  experiments 
of  Newton,  and  the  circumfpeCtion  with  which  it  was 
known  that  he  conducted  all  iiis  enquiries. 

This  paper  of  Euler’s  was  particularly  noticed  by  M. 
Klingenftierna  of  Sweden,  who  found  that,  from  New¬ 
ton’s  own  principles,  the  refult  of  his  8th  experiment 
could  not  anfwer  his  defeription  of  it.  Newton  found, 
that  when  light- paffes  out  of  air  through  feveral  media, 
and  thence  goes  out  again  into  air,  whether  the  refraCt  in 
furfaces  be  parallel  or  inclined  to  one  another,  this  light, 
as  often  as  by  contrary  refraCtions  it  is  fo  corrected  as  to 
emerge  in  lines  parallel  to  thofe  in  which  it  was  incident, 
continues  everafter  to  be  white;  but,  if  the  emergent  rays 
be  inclined  to  the  incident,  the  whitenefs  of  the  emerging 
light  will,  by  degrees,  become  tinged  at  its  edges  with 
colours.  This  he  tried  by  refraCting  light  with  prifms  of 
glafs  placed  within  a  prifmatic  veil'd  of  water.  By  theo¬ 
rems  deduced  from  this  experiment  he  infers,  that  the 
refraCtions  of  the  rays  of  every  fort,  made  out  of  any  me¬ 
dium  into  air,  are  known  by  having  the  refraCtion  of  the 
rays  of  any  one  fort ;  and  alfo  that  the  refraCtion  out  of 
one  medium  into  another,  is  found  as  often  as  we  have 
the  refraCtions  out  of  them  both  into  any  third  medium. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Swedi/li  philofopher  obferves,  that, 
in  this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light,  after  palling  through 
the  water  and  the  glafs,  though  they  come  out  parallel  to 
the  incident  rays,  will  be  coloured  ;  but  that,  the  fin  all  er 
the  glafs  prilin  is,  the  nearer  will  the  refult  of  it  approach 
to  Newton’s  defeription. 

This  paper  of  M.  Klingenftierna,  being  communicated 
to  Dollond,  made  him  entertain  doubts  concerning  New¬ 
ton’s  report,  and  induced  him  to  have  recourfe  to  expe¬ 
riment.  He  therefore  cemented  together  two  plates  of 
glafs  at  their  edges,  fo  as  to  form  a  prifmatic  velfel  when 
flopped  at  the  ends;  and,  the  edge  being  turned  down¬ 
wards,  he  placed  in  it  a  glafs  prifm  with  one  of  its  edges 
upwards,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy  with  clear  water, 
fo  that  the  refraCtion  of  the  prilin  was  contrary  to  that 
of  the  water,  in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tranfmitted 
through  both  thefe  refraCting  media,  might  be  affected 
by  the  difference  only  between  the  two  refraCtions.  As 
he  found  the  water  to  refraCt  more  or  lefs  than  the  glafs 
prifin,  he  diminiflied  or  increafed  the  angle  between  the 
glafs  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  contrary  refraCtions 
to  be  equal  ;  which  he  difeovered  by  viewing  an  objeCt 
through  this  double  prifm  :  for,  when  it  appeared  neither 
raifed  nor  deprefled,  he  was  fatisfied  that  the  refraCtions 
were  equal,  and  that  the  emergent  and  incident  rays  were 
parallel. 

But,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  objeCl 
lliould  have  appeared  of  its  natural  colour ;  for,  if  the 
difference  of  refrangibility  had  been  equal  in  the  two 
equal  refraCtions,  they  would  have  rectified  each  other. 
This  experiment,  therefore,  fully  proved  the  fallacy  of 
the  received  opinion,  by  fhowing  the  divergency  of  the 
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light  by  the  glafs  prifm  to  be  almoft  double  of  that  by  the 
water ;  for  the  image  of  the  object  was  as  much  infected 
with  the  prifmatic  colours  as  if  it  had  been  feen  through 
a  glafs  wedge  only  whofe  re  fra  fling  angle  was  near  30 
degrees.  Mr.  Dollond  was  convinced,  that,  if  the  re- 
f'rafling  angle  of  the  water-veflel  could  have  admitted  of 
a  fufficient  increafe,  the  divergency  of  the  coloured  rays 
would  have  been  greatly  diminished,  or  entirely  redtified  ; 
and  that  there  (would  have  been  a  very  great  refra&ion 
without  colour  ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  fo  large  an 
angle  as  that  of  the  prifmatic  vellel  mull  have  been,  to 
bring  the  light  to  an  equal  divergency  with  that  of  the 
glafs  prifm,  whofe  angle  was  about  60  degrees,  made  it 
necelfary  to  try  fome  experiments  cf  the  fame  kind  with 
fmaller  angles.  He  therefore  got  a  wedge  of  plate-glafs, 
the  angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees  ;  and,  uling  it 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  he  increafed  the  angle  of  the 
•water-wedge,  in  which  it  was  placed,  till  the  divergency 
of  the  light  by  the  water  was  equal  to  that  of  the  glafs  ; 
that  is,  till  the  image  of  the  object,  though  confiderably 
refradled  by  the  excefs  of  the  refradtion  of  the  water,  ap¬ 
peared  quite  free  from  any  colours  proceeding  from  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  light;  and,  as  near  as  he  could 
then  meafure,  the  refradtion  by  the  water  was  about  £  of 
that  by  the  glafs. 

As  thefe  experiments  proved,  that  different  fubftances 
caufecl  the  light  to  diverge  very  differently  in  proportion 
to  their  general  refradtive  power,  Mr.  Dollond  began  to 
fufpedl  that  fuch  a  variety  might  poffibly  be  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  glafs.  His  nextobjedl,  therefore,  was  to 
grind  wedges  of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  and  apply  them 
together;  fo  that  the  refractions  might  be  made  in  con¬ 
trary  directions,  in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  refrac¬ 
tion  and  the  divergency  of  the  colours  would  vanifh  toge¬ 
ther.  From  thefe  experiments,  which  were  not  made  till 
1757,  he  difcovered  a  difference  far  beyond  his  hopes  in 
the  refradlive  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  with 
•  refpefl  to  the  divergency  of  colours.  The  yellow  or 
Itraw-coloured  kind,  commonly  called  Venice  glafs,  and 
the  JEngUjh  crown- glafs,  proved  to  be  nearly  alike  in  that 
refpedi ;  though,  in  general,  the  crown-glafs  feerned  to 
make  light  diverge  lefs  than  the  other.  The  common 
Englilh  plate-glafs  made  the  light  diverge  more  ;  and  the 
white  cryffal,  or  Englilh  flint-glafs,  moll  of  all.  He 
then  examined  the  particular  qualities  of  every  kind  of 
glafs  that  he  could  obtain,  to  fix  upon  two  kinds  in  which 
the  difference  of  their  difperlive  powers  Ihould  be  the 
greateft  ;  and,  proceeding  in  the  manner  related  under 
Achromatic,  vol.  i.  at  length,  after  numerous  trials, 
he  was  able  to  conftruft  refracting  telefcopes,  with  fuch 
apertures  and  magnifying  powers,  under  limited  lengths, 
as  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  had  been  produced  before, 
reprefenting  objects  with  great  diffinftnefs,  and  in  their 
natural  colours. 

As  Mr.  Dollond  did  not  explain  the  method  by  which 
he  determined  the  curvatures  of  his  lenfes,  the  celebrated 
M.  Clairaut,  who  had  begun  to  inveftigate  this  fubject, 
endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  a  complete  theory,  from 
which  rules  might  be  deduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  optician.  With  this  view,  therefore,  he  endeavoured 
to  afcertain  the  refraftive  power  of  different  kinds  of 
glafs,  and  alfo  their  property  of  difperfmg  the  rays  of  light. 
For  this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  two  prifms,  as  Mr.  Doi- 
lond  had  done  :  but,  inffead  of  looking  through  them, 
lie  placed  them  in  a  dark  room  ;  and,  when  the  tranlinit- 
ted  image  of  the.  fun  was-  perfectly  white,  he  concluded 
that  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  was  corrected. 
In  order  to  afcertain  more  eafily  the  true  angles  that 
prifms  ought  to  have,  in  order  to  deitroy  the  effect  of  the 
difference  of  refrangibility,  he  conftruCted  a  prifm  which 
had.  one  of  its  furfaces  cylindrical,  with  feveral  degrees  of 
amplitude.  By  this  means,  without  changing  his  prifms, 
he  had  the  choice  of  an  infinity  of  angles:  among  which, 
by  examining  the  point  of  the  curve  lurface,  which,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Tolar  ray,  gave  a  white  image,  he  could  eafily 
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find  the  true  one.  He  alfo  afcertained  the  proportion  in 
which  different  kinds- of  glafs  feparated  the  rays  of  light, 
by  meafuring,  with  proper  precautions,  the  oblong  image 
of  the  fun  made  by  tranfmitting  through  them  a  beam  of 
light. 

In  thefe  experiments  M.  Clairaut  was  affifted  by  M.  de 
Tournieres,  and  the  refults  agreed  with  Mr.  Dollond’s  in 
general ;  but/whereas  Mr.  Dollond  had  made  the  difper- 
fion  of  the  ray's  in  glafs  and  in  water  to  be  as  5  to  4,  (ac¬ 
knowledging,  however,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  do  it 
with  exa&nefs,)  thefe  gentlemen,  who  took  more  pains, 
found  it  to  be  as  3  to  2.  For  the  theorems  and  problems 
deduced  by  M.  Clairaut  from  thefe  new  principles  of  op¬ 
tics,  with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  telefcopes,  we  mult 
refer  the  reader  to  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1756,  1757. 

The  fubjeCt  of  achromatic  telefcopes  was  alio  inveftiga- 
ted  by  the  illuftrious  d’Alembert.  This  excellent  mathe¬ 
matician  propofed  a  variety  of  new  conftruCiions,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  difadvantages  of  which  he  diftinCtly  notes  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  points  out  feveral  methods  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  errors  to  which  thefe  telefcopes  are  liable  :  as¬ 
hy  placing  the  objeCt-glalfes,  in  fome  cafes,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  one  another,  and  fometimes  by  ufing  eye- 
glaffes  of  different  refractive  powers  ;  which  is  an  expe¬ 
dient  that  does  not  feem  to  have  occurred  to  any  perfon 
before  him.  He  even  fliows,  that  telefcopes  may  be  made 
to  advantage,  confuting  of  only  one  objeCt -glafs,  and  an 
eye-glafs  of  a  different  refraCtive  power.  Some  of  his  con- 
ftruCtions  have  two  or  more  eye-glaffes  of  different  kinds 
of  glafs.  This  fubject  he  confidered  at  large  in  one  of 
the  volumes  of  his  Opufcules  Mathematiques.  We  have 
alfo  three  memoirs  of  d’Alembert  upon  this  lubjeft  among 
thofe  of  the  French  Academy  in  the  years  5764,  1765, 
and  1767. 

The  inveftigation  of  Clairaut  and  d’Alembert  do  not 
feem  to  have  affifted  the  exertions  of  foreign  artifts.  The 
telefcopes  made  in  England,  according  to  no  exact  rule, 
as  foreigners  fuppofed,  were  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that 
could  be  made  elfewhere,  though  under  the  immediate  di¬ 
rection  of  thofe  able  calculators. 

M.  Euler,  w  ho  firft  gave  occafion  to  this  enquiry,  hav¬ 
ing  perfuaded  himfelf,  both  by  reafoning  and  calculation, 
that  Mr.  Dollond  had  difcovered  no  new  principle  in  op¬ 
tics,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  controvert  Mr.  Short’s  tef- 
tirnony  in  favour  of  the  achromatic  telefcopes,  concluded 
that  this  extraordinary  effect  was  partly  owing  to  the 
crown-glafs  not  tranfmitting  all  the  red  light,  which 
would  otiierwile  have  come  to  a  different  focus,  and  have 
diftorted  the  image  ;  but  principally  to  his  giving  a  juft 
curvature  to  his  glafs,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would 
have  produced  the  fame  effeCt,  if  the  lenfes  had  all  been 
made  of  the  fame  kind  of  glafs.  At  another  time  he  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  goodnefs  of  Mr.  Dollond’s  telefcopes  might 
be  owing  to  the  eye-glafs.  “  If  my  theory,”  fays  he  “  be 
true,  this  difagreeable  confequence  follows,  that  Mr. 
Dollond’s  objeCl-glaffes  cannot  be  exempt  from  the  dif- 
perfion  of  colours  ;  yet  a  regard  to  fo  refpeCiable  a  tefti- 
mony  embarraifes  me- extremely,  it  being  as  difficult  to 
queftion  fuch  exprefs  authority,  as  to  abandon  a  theory 
which  appears  to  me  well  founded,  and  to  embrace  an 
opinion  which  is  as  contrary  to  all  the  eftablilhed  laws  of 
nature  as  it  is  ftrange  and  feemingly  abfurd.”  He  even 
appeals  to  experiments  madeina  darkened  room;  in  which, 
he  fays,  he  is  confident  that  Mr.  Dollond’s  objeft-glalles 
would  appear  to  have  the  fame  defeCts  to  which  others  are 
fubjecl. 

Not  doubting,  however,  but  that  Mr.  Dollond  had 
made  fome  improvement  in  the  conftruCtion  of  telefcopes 
by  the  combination  of  glaffes,  he  abandoned  his  former 
project,  in  which  he  had  recourfe  to  different  media,  and 
confined  his  attention  to  the  correction  of  the  errors 
which  arife  from  the  curvature  of  lenfes.  But  while  he. 
was  proceeding,  as  he  imagined,  upon  the  true  principles 
of  optics,  he  could  not  help  expreffing  his  furprife  that 
Mr.  Dollond  Ihould  have  been  led  to  lb  important  a  dif- 
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covery,  by  reafoning  in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things.  At  length,  however,  M.  Euler  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  Mr.  Dollond’s 
difcoveries;  and  frankly  acknowledged,  that  perhaps  he 
thould  never  have  been  brought  to  alfent  to  it,  had  he  not 
been  affured,  by  his  friend  M.  Clairaut,  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  theEnglifli  optician  might  be  depended  upon. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Zeiher,  however,  gave  him  the 
moil  complete  fatisfaftion  with  refpecl  to  this  fubjeft. 
This  gentleman  demor.flrated,  that  it  is  the  lead  in  the 
compolition  of  glafs  which  produces  the  variation  in  its 
difperfive  power ;  and,  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  lead 
in  the  mixture,  he  produced  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  occa¬ 
fioned  a  much  greater  feparation  of  the  extreme  rays  than 
the  flint-glafs  which  Mr.  Dollond  had  made  ufe  of.  . 

From  tliefe  new  principles  M.  Euler  deduces  theo¬ 
rems  concerning  the  combination  of  the  lenfes ;  and,  in 
a  manner  fimilar  to  M.  Clairaut  and  d’Alembert,  points 
out  methods  of  conftrufting  achromatic  telefcopes. 

While  he  was  employed  upon  this'  fubjeft,  he  informs 
us,  that  he  received  a  letter  from  M.  Zeiher,  dated  Peterf- 
burgh,  30th  of  January,  1764,  in  which  he  gives  him  a 
particular  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  experiments  on  the 
compofition  of  glafs;  and  that,  having  mixed  minium  and 
fand  in  different  proportions,  the  refult  of  the  mean  re- 
fraftion  and  the  difperiion  of  the  rays  varied  according  to 
the  following  Table. 


Proportion 
of  Minium 
to  Flint. 

Ratio  of  the  Mean 
RefraClion  from 
Air  into  Glafs. 

Difperfion  of  Rays 
in  Comparifon  of 
Crown  Glafs. 

I. 

—  3:1 

2028  : 

IOOO 

4800 

IOOO 

II. 

—  2,  :  I 

1830  : 

IOOO 

355° 

IOOO 

III. 

—  1  :  1 

1787  : 

1000 

3259 

IOOO 

IV. 

—  4  :  1 

1732  : 

IOOO 

2207 

IOOO 

V. 

—  k  •  1 

1724  : 

IOOO 

1800 

IOOO 

VI. 

—  4  :  1 

1664  : 

IOOO 

1354 

IOOO 

From  this  Table  it  is  evident,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
lead  not  only  produces  a  greater  difperiion  of  the. rays, 
but  alfo  increafes  the  mean  refraClion.  The  firft  of  thefe 
kinds  of  glafs,  which  contains  three  times  as  much  minium 
as  flint,  will  appear  very  extraordinary  ;  fince,  hitherto, 
no  transparent  fubftance  has  been  known,  whofe  refrac¬ 
tive  power  exceeded  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  and  lince  the 
difperiion  occafioned  by  this  glafs  is  al molt  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  crowm-glafs,  which  could  fcarcely  be  be¬ 
lieved  by  thofe  who  entertained  any  doubt  concerning  the 
fame  property  in  flint-glafs,  the  effeft  of  which  is  three 
times  as  great  as  crown-glafs. 

Here,  however,  M.  Euler  announces  to  us  another  dif- 
covery  of  M.  Zeiher,  no  lefs  furprifing  than  the  former, 
and  which  difconcerted  all  his  fchemes  for  reconciling 
the  above-mentioned  phenomena.  As  the  fix  kinds  of 
glafs  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Table  were  compofed  of 
nothing  but  minium  and  flint,  M.  Zeiher  happened  to 
think  of  mixing  alkaline  falts  with  them,  in  order- to  give 
the  glafs  a  confidence  more  proper  for  dioptric  ufes  :  this 
mixture,  however,  greatly  diminifhed  the  mean  refradtion, 
almolt  without  making  any  change  in  the  difperiion.  Af¬ 
ter  many  trials,  he  is  faid  to  have  obtained  a  kind  of  glafs, 
which  occafioned  three  times  as  great  a  difperfion  of  the 
rays  as  the  common  glafs,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  mean 
refradtion  was  only  as  r6i  to  1.  though  we  have  not  heard 
that  this  kind  of  glafs  was  ever  ufed  in  the  conltruction 
of  telefcopes. 

The  heft  refradting  telefcopes,  conftrudled  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Mr.  Dollond,  are  Hill  defedlive,  on  account  of 
that  colour  which,  by  the  aberration  of  the  rays,  they 
give  to  objefts  viewed  through  them,  unlefs  the  objeft- 
glafs  be  of  fmall  diameter.  This  defedt  philofophers  have 
endeavoured  to  remove  by  various  contrivances;  and 
Bofcovich  has,  in  his  attempts  for  this  purpofe,  difplayed 
much  ingenuity ;  but  the  philofopher  whofe  exertions 
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have  been  crowned  with  moll  fuccefs,  and  who  has  per¬ 
haps  made  the  moll  important  difcovery  in  this  fcience, 
is- Dr.  Robf.  Blair,  proleffor  of  pradtical  altronomy  in  the 
college  of  Edinburgh.  By  a  judicious  fet  of  experiments, 
he  has  proved,  that  the  quality  of  dilperfing  the  rays  in  a 
greater  degree  than  crown-glafs  is  not  confined  to  a  few 
media,  but  is  poflefled  by  a  great  variety  of  fluids,  and 
by  fome  of  thefe  in  a  moll  extraordinary  degree.  He  has 
fltown,  that,  though  the  greater  refrangibility  of  the  violet 
rays  than  of  the  red  rays,  when  light  pafles  from  any  me¬ 
dium  whatever  into  a  vacuum,  may  be  conlidered  as  a  law 
of  nature;  yet,  in  the  palfage  of  light  from  one  medium 
into  another,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  qualities  of  the 
media  which  of  thefe  rayslhall  be  the  molt  refrangible,  or 
whether  there  fhall  be  any  difference  in  their  refrangibi¬ 
lity.  In  order  to  correft  the  aberration  arifing  from  dif¬ 
ference  of  refrangibility  among  the  rays  of  light,  he  in- 
flituted  a  fet  of  experiments,  by  which  he  detected  a  very- 
fingularand  important  quality  in  the  muriatic  acid.  In  all 
the  difperfive  media  hitherto' examined,  the  green  rays, 
which  are  the  mean  refrangible  in  crown-glafs,  were 
found  among  the  lefs  refrangible;  but,  in  the  muriatic 
acid,  thefe  fame  rays  were  found  to  make  a  part  of  the 
more  refrangible.  This  difcovery  led  to  complete  fuccefs 
in  removing  the  great  defeft  of  optical  inilruments,  viz. 
that  difiipation  or  aberration  of  the  rays  which  arifesfrom 
their  unequal  refrangibility,  and  which  has  hitherto  ren¬ 
dered  it  impoflible  to  converge  all  of  them  to  one  point 
either  by  Angle  or  oppofite  refractions,  A  fluid,  in  which 
the  particles  of  marine  acid  and  metalline  particles  hold 
a  due  proportion,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  feparates  the 
extreme  rays  of  the  fpeclrum  much  more  than  crowji- 
glafs,  refrafts  all  the  orders  of  the  rays  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  that  glafs  does:  and  hence  rays  of  all  colours 
made  to  diverge  by  the  refraction  of  the  glafs,  may  either 
be  rendered  parallel  by  a  fubfequent  refraClion  in  the 
confine  of  the  glafs  and  this  fluid;  or,  by  weakening 
the  refraftive  denfity  of  the  fluid,  the  refraClion  which 
takes  place  in  the  confine  of  it,  and  glafs  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  regular  as  reflection,  without  the  lealt  colour 
whatever.  The  doCtor  has  a  telefcope,  not  exceeding 
15  inches  in  length,  with  a  compound  objeft-glafs  of 
this  kind,  which  equals  in  all  refpeCts,  if  it  does  not  fur- 
pafs,  the  betl  of  Dollond’s  4a  inches  long.  See  Phil.  Tranf. 
Edin.  vol.  iii. 

Refrattion  of  the  Atmofphere. — Tables  of  refraClion  have 
been  calculated  by  Mr.  Lambert,  with  a  view  to  correct 
inaccuracies  in  determining  the  altitudes  of  mountains 
geometrically.  The  obfervations  of  Mr.  Lambert  go  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmof¬ 
phere  is  invariable  :  but  as  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
his  rules  mull  be  confidered  as  true  only  for  the  mean 
ftate  of  the  air. 

Dr.  Nettleton  obferved  a  remarkable  variety  in  the  re¬ 
fraftive  power  of  the  atmofphere,  which  demonftrates  how 
little  we  can  depend  upon  the  calculated  heights  of  moun¬ 
tains,  when  the  obfervations  are  made  with  an  intlrumenr 
and  when  the  refraftive  power  of  the  air  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Being  defirous  to  learn,  by  obferva- 
tion,  how  far  the  mercury  would  defcend  in  the  barome¬ 
ter  at  any  given  elevation,  he  propofed  to  meafure  the 
height  of  fome  of  their  higheft  hills ;  but,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  it?  he  found  his  oblervation  fo  much  dillurbed 
by  refraClion,  that  he  could  obtain  no  certain  refult. 
Having  meafured  one  hill  of  a  conliderable  height  in  a 
clear  day,  and  obferved  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  and 
at  the  top,  he  found,  that  about  19  feet  or  more  were 
required  to  make  the  mercury  fall  ^  of  an  inch  ;  but,  af¬ 
terwards  repeating  the  experiment  when  the  air  was  ra¬ 
ther  grofs  and  hazy,  he  found  the  fmall  angles  fo  much 
increafed  by  refraction  as  to  make  the  hill  much  higher 
than  before.  He  afterwards  frequently  made  obfervations 
at  his  own  houfe,  by  pointing  a  quadrant  to  the  tops  of 
fome  neighbouring  hills,  and  obferved  that  they  would 
<  a  .  appear 


appear  higher  in  the  morning  before  funrife,  and  aifo  late 
in  the  evening,  than  at  noon,  in  a  clear  day,  by  feveral 
minutes.  In  one  cafe  the  elevations  of  the  fame  hill  dif¬ 
fered  more  than  thirty  minutes. 

M.  Euler  considered  the  refractive  power  of  the  atrno- 
fphere,  as  affeided  by  different  degrees  of  heat  and  elafti- 
city  ;  in  which  he  fhows,  that  its  refractive  power  to  a 
contiderable  diftance  from  the  zenith,  is  fufficiently  near 
the  proportion  of  the  tangent  of  that  diftance,  and  that 
the  law  of  refraction  follows  the  direct  ratio  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  marked  by  the  thermometer;  but,  when  ftars  are 
in  the  horizon,  the  changes  are  in  a  ratio  fomewhat  greater 
than  this,  more  efpecially  on  account  of  the  variation  in 
the  heat. 

As  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  varies  with  its  alti¬ 
tude,  and  as  the  irregular  curvature  of  the  earth  caufes 
a  cor.ftant  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  ftrata  through 
■which  any  ray  of  light  paffes  to  the  eye,  the  refraction 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  angular  direction  of  the  refracted  ray.  By  com¬ 
paring  aftronomical  with  •'meteorological  obfervations, 
however,  the  celebrated  M.  La  Place  has  given  a  complete 
folution  of  this  very  important  problem. 

The  phenomena  known  by  the  names  of  mirage,  loom- 
ing,  and  fata  morgana,  have  been  traced  to  irregularities 
of  refradions  arifing  from  accidental  changes  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmofphere.  From  the  rarefra&ion  of 
the  air  near  the  furface  of  water,  buildings,  or  the  earth 
itfelf,  a  diftant  objeCt  feen  througdi  this  rarefied  air  fome- 
times  appears  deprefifed  inftead  of  railed  by  refraftion  ;  at 
other  times,  it  appears  both  elevated  and  deprefied  ;  fo 
that  the  objeft  feems  double,  and  fometimes  triple,  one 
of  the  images  being  in  an  inverted  pofition.  This  fub- 
jeCt  is  much  indebted  to  the  refearches  of  the  ingenious 
Hr.  Wollafton,  who  has  imitated  thefe  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  by  viewing  objefts  through  the  rarefied  air  conti¬ 
guous  to  a  red-hot  poker,  or  through  a  faline  or  faccha- 
rine  folution  with  water  and  fpirit  of  wine  floating  upon 
its  furface.  This  branch  of  optics  has  alfo  been  well  il- 
iuftrated  by  Mr.  Vince  and  Mr.  Huddart. 

Difcoveries  concerning  the  Rcflettion  cf  Light. 

The  followers  of  Plato  were  acquainted  with  the  equa¬ 
lity  between  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refletflion  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  discovered  this,  by  obfervinga  ray 
of  the  fun  reflected  from  Handing  water,  or  fome  other  po- 
liflied  body  ;  or  from  attending  to  the  images  of  objects 
reflected  by  fuch  furfaces.  If  philofophers  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  this  phenomenon,  they  could  r.ot  but  perceive, 
that,  if  the  ray  fell  nearly  perpendicular  upon  fuch  a  fur¬ 
face,  it  was  reflected  near  the  perpendicular;  and,  if  it  fell 
obliquely,  it  was  reflected  obliquely;  and  obfervations 
upon  thefe  angles,  the  molt  rude  and  imperfeft,  could 
not  fail  to  convince  them  of  their  equality,  and  that  the 
incident  and  refieCIed  rays  were  in  the  fame  plane. 

Ariftotle  was  fenfible  that  it  is  the  reflection  of  light 
from  the  atmofphere  which  prevents  total  darknefs  after 
the  fun  fets,  and  in  places  where  he  does  not  Shine  in  the 
day-time.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  rainbows,  halos, 
and  mock  funs,  were  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  the 
fun-beams  in  different  circumftances,  by  which  an  imper- 
feCt  image  of  his  body  was  produced,  the  colour  only 
being  exhibited,  and  not  his  proper  figure.  The  image, 
lie  fays,  is  not  Single,  as  in  a  mirror  ;  for  each  drop  of 
rain  is  too  fmall  to  refleCt  a  vifible  image,  but  the  con¬ 
junction  of  all  the  images  is  vifible. 

Without  inquiring  any  farther  into  the  nature  of  light 
or  vifion,  the  ancient  geometers  contented  themfelves 
with  deducing  a  fyftem  of  optics  from  two  faCts ;  the 
rectilineal  progrefs  of  light,  and  the  equality  of  the  an¬ 
gles  of  incidence  and  reflection.  The  treatife  of  optics 
aferibed  to  Euclid  is  employed  in  determining  the  appa¬ 
rent  fize  and  figure  of  objeCts,  from  the  angle  which  they 
fubtendat  the  eye,  and  the  apparent  place  of  the  image 


of  an  objeCt  reflected  from  a  polished  mirror.  This  place 
he  fixes  at  the  point  where  the  reflected  ray  meets  a  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  mirror  drawn  through  the  objeCt. 

It  was  Kepler  who  firft  discovered,  that  the  apparent 
places  of1  objeCts,  feen  by  reflecting  mirrors,  depended 
upon  the  angle  which  the  rays  of  light,  iffuing  from  the 
extreme  part  of  an  object,  make  with  one  another  after 
reflection. 

Mr.  Boyle  made  fome  curious  obfervations  concerning 
the  reflecting  powers  of  differently-coloured  fubftances. 
In  order  to  Show  that  fnow  Shines  by  a  borrowed,  and 
not  by  a  native,  light,  he  placed. a  quantity  of  it  in  a 
room,  from  which  all  foreign  light  was  excluded,  and 
found  that  it  was  completely  invisible.  To  try  whether 
white  bodies  refleCt  more  light  than  others,  he  held  a  Sheet 
of  white  paper  in  a  funbeam  admitted  into  a  darkened 
room  ;  and  obferved  that  it  reflected  much  more  light 
than  a  paper  of  any  other  colour,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  room  being  enlightened  by  it.  To  Show  that  white 
bodies  refleCt  the  rays  outwards,  he  adds,  that  common 
burning-glafi'es  require  a  long  time  to  burn  or  difcolour 
white  paper  ;  that  the  image  of  the  fun  was  not  fo  well 
.  defined  upon  white  paper  as  upon  black;  that,  when  lie 
put  ink  upon  the  paper,  the  moifture  would  be  quickly 
dried  up,  and  the  paper,  which  he  could  not  burn  before, 
would  prefently  take  fire  ;  and  that,  by  exposing  his  hand 
to  the  fun,  with  a  thin  black  glove  upon  it,  it  would  be 
Suddenly  and  more  considerably  heated,  than  if  he  held 
his  naked  hand  to  the  rays,  or  put  on  a  glove  of  thin 
white  leather. 

Dr.  Hooke  was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  beautiful  co¬ 
lours  that  appear  in  thin  plates  of  Mufcovy-glafs.  With 
a  microfcope  he  could  perceive  that  thefe  colours  were 
ranged  in  rings  furrounding  the  white  fpecks  or  flaws  in 
this  thin  fubftance,  that  the  order  of  the  colours  was  the 
very  fame  as  in  the  rainbow,  and  that  they  were  often  re¬ 
peated  ten  times.  But  the  colours  were  difpofed  as  in 
the  outer  rainbow.  Some  of  them  alfo  were  much 
brighter  than  others,  and  fomeofthem  very  much  broader. 
He  alfo  obferved,  that  if  there  was  a  part  where  the  co¬ 
lours  were  very  broad,  and  confpicuous  to  the  naked  eye, 
they  might  be  made,  by  preffmg  the  part  with  the  finger, 
to  change  places,  and  move  from  one  part  to  another. 
Laftly,  he  obferved,  that,  if  great  care  be  ufed,  this  fub¬ 
ftance  may  fplitinto  plates  of  §  or  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  each  of  which  will  appear  through  a  microltope  to 
be  uniformly  adorned  with  fome  one  vivid  colour  ;  and 
that  thefe  prates  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  of 
the  fame  thicknefs  throughout. 

A  phenomenon  fimiiar  to  this  was  noticed  by  lord 
B  rereton,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1666, 
produced  fome  pieces  of  glafs  taken  out  of  a  church- 
window,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  ; 
they  were  all  eaten  in  by  the  air  ;  but  the  piece  taken 
from  the  fouth  fide  had  fome  colours  like  thofe  of  the 
rainbow  upon  it,  which  the  others  on  the  north  fide  had 
not.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
the  glafs  is  divided  into  thin  plates,  which  exhibit  co¬ 
lours,  upon  the  fame  principle  with  thofe  which  Dr.  Hooke 
obferved  in  the  bubble  of  foap  and  wafer,  and  in  the 
thin  plate  of  glafs,  which  we  fhall  find  more  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  enquiries  of  M.  Bouguer  concerning  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  light  are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  They  are 
fully  detailed  in  Ills  Traite  cl'Optique,  a  pollhumous  work 
publiflied  by  LaCaiilein  1760.  In  order  to  compare  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  light,  he  always  contrived  to  place  the 
radiant  bodies',  or  other  bodies  illuminated  by  them,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  could  view  them  diftinftly  at  the 
fame  time  ;  and  he  either  varied  the  diftances  of  thefe 
bodies,  or  modified  their  light  in  fome  other  way,  till  be 
could  perceive  no  difference  between  them.  Then,  con- 
fidering  their  different  diftances,  or  the  other  circum¬ 
ftances  by  which  their  light  was  affe&ed,  he  calculated 
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the  proportion  which  they  would  have  borne  to  each  other 
at  the  fame  diftance,  or  in  the  fame  circumftances. 

To  afcertain  the  quantity  of  light  loft  by  reflection,  he 
placed  the  mirror,  or  reflecting  furface,  B,  (Plate  I.  fig.  i.) 
on  which  the  experiment  was  to  be  made,  truly  upright ; 
and,  having  taken  two  tablets  of  precifely  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  or  of  an  equal  degree  of  whitenefs,  he  placed  them 
exaCtly  parallel  to  one  another  at  E  and  D,  and  threw 
light  upon  them  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  P,  placed 
in  a  right  line  between  them.  He  then  placed  himfelf  fo, 
that  with  his  eye  at  A  he  could  fee  the  tablet  E,  and  the 
image  of  the  tablet  D,  reflected  from  the  mirror  B,  at  the 
fame  time  making  them,  as  it  were,  to  touch  one  another. 
He  then  moved  the  candle  along  the  line  ED,  fo  as  to 
throw  more  or  lefs  light  upon  either  of  them,  till  he  could 
perceive  no  difference  in  the  ftrength  of  the  two  lights 
that  came  to  his  eye.  After  this,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  meafure  the  diftances  EP  and  DP,  and  then 
the  intenfity  of  the  lights  was  as  EP2  to  DP*. 

To  find  how  much  light  is  loft  by  oblique  reflection,  he 
took  two  equally-poli/hed  plates,  D  and  E,  fig.  a.  and 
caufed  them  to  be  enlightened  by  the  candle  P.  While 
one  of  them,  D,  was  feen  at  A,  by  reflection  from  B, 
placed  in  a  pcfition  oblique  to  the  eye,  the  other,  E,  was 
fo  placed  as  to  appear  contiguous  to  it ;  and,  removing 
the  plate  E,  tiil  the  light  which  it  reflected  was  no  ftronger 
than  that  which  came  from  the  image  D,  feen  by  reflec¬ 
tion  at  B,  he  eltimated  the  quantity  of  light  that  was  loft 
by  this,  oblique  reflection,  by  the  fquares  of  the  diftances 
of  the  two  objeCts  from  the  candle. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  light  loft  by  reflec¬ 
tion  with  the  greateft  exaCtnefs,  M.  Bouguer  introduced 
two  beams  of  light  into  a  darkened  room,  as  by  the  aper¬ 
tures  P  and  Q,  fig.  3.  which  he  had  fo  contrived, that  he  could 
place  them  higher  or  lower,  and  enlarge  or  contract  them 
at  pleafure;  and  the  reflecting  furface  (as  that  of  a  fluid 
contained  in  a  veflel)  was  placed  horizontally  at  O,  from 
which  the  light  coming  through  the  hole  P,  was  reflected 
to  R,  upon  the  fcreen  GH,  where  it  W'as  compared  with 
another  beam  of  light  that  fell  upon  S,  through  the  hole  Q  j 
which  he  made  fo  much  lefs  than  P,  as  that  the  fpaces  S 
and  R  were  equally  illuminated  ;  and,  by  the  proportion 
that  the  apertures  P  and  Q  bore  to  each  other,  he  calcu¬ 
lated  what  quantity  of  light  was  loft  by  the  reflection  at  O. 
It  w’as  neceffary,  he  obferves,  that  the  two  beams  of  light 
FO  and  QS  (which  he  ufually  made  7  or  8  feet  long)  lhould 
be  exaftly  parallel,  that  they  might  come  from  two  points 
of  the  Iky  of  the  fame  altitude,  and  having  precifely  the 
fame  intenfity  of  light.  It  was  alfo  neceffary  that  the 
hole  Q  fliould  be  a  little  higher  than  P,  in  order  that  the 
two  images  lhould  be  at  the  fame  height,  and  near  one 
another.  It  is  no  lefs  neceffary,  he  fays,  that  the  fcreen 
GH  be  exaftly  vertical,  in  order  that  the  direct  and  re¬ 
flected  beams  may  fall  upon  it  with  the  fame  inclination  ; 
fince,  otherwife,  though  the  two  lights  were  perfectly 
equal,  they  w’ould  not  illuminate  the  fcreen  equally. 
This  difpofition,  he  fays,  ferves  to  anfwer  another  im¬ 
portant  condition  in  thefe  experiments  ;  for  the  direCt 
ray  QS  mull  be  of  the  fame  length  with  the  fum  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays,  PO  and  OR,  in  order  that 
the  quantity  of  light  introduced  into  the  room  may  be 
fenfibly  proportional  to  the  fizes  of  the  apertures. 

The  great  difference  between  the  quantity  of  light  re¬ 
flected  from  the  furface  of  water,  at  different  angles  of  in¬ 
cidence,  is  truly  furprifing.  M.  Bouguer  fometimes  fuf- 
peCted  that,  when  the  angles  of  incidence  were  very 
fmall,  the  reflection  from  water  was  even  greater  than 
from  quickfilver  ;  though  he  rather  thought  that  it  was 
fcarcely  fo  great.  In  very  fmall  angles,  he  lays  that  water 
reflects  nearly  g  of  the  direCt  light. 

The  light  reflected  from  a  lake  is  fometimes  f  or  £,  or 
even  a  greater  proportion,  of  the  light  that  comes  direCtly 
from  the  fun,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  direCt  rays  of 
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the  fun  that  cannot  fail  to  be  very  fenfible.  The  direCt 
light  of  the  fun  diminifhes  gradually  as  it  approaches  tha 
horizon,  while  the  reflected  light  at  the  fame  time  grows 
ftronger;  fo  that  there  is  a  certain  altitude  of  the  fun,  in 
which  the  united  force  of  the  direCt  and  reflected  light 
will  be  the  greateft  poflible,  and  this,  he  fays,  is  12  or  13 
degrees. 

The  light  reflected  from  water  at  great  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence  is  extremely  fmall.  M.  Bouguer  wras  affured,  that, 
when  the  light  was  perpendicular,  it  reflected  no  more 
than  the  37th  part  that  quickfilver  does  in  the  fame  cir¬ 
cumftances  ;  for,  it  did  not  appear  that  water  reflects  more 
than  the  60th,  or  rather  the  55th,  part  of  perpendicular 
light.  When  the  angle  of  incidence  was  500,  the  light 
reflected  from  the  furface  of  water  was  about  thfe  3id  part 
of  that  which  mercury  reflected  ;  and,  as  the  reflection 
from  water  increafes  as  the  angle  of  incidence  diminifhes, 
it  was  twice  as  ltrong  in  proportion  at  390;  for  it  was 
then  the  16th  part  of  the  quantity  reflected  from  mercury. 

In  order  to  procure  a  common  ftandard  by  which  to 
meafure  the  proportion  of  light  reflected  from  various 
fluid  fubftances,  he  feleCted  water  as  the  molt  commo¬ 
dious  ;  and,  partly  by  obfervation  and  calculation,  he 
drew  up  the  following  Table  of  the  quantity  of  light  re¬ 
flected  from  its  furface  at  different  angles  of  incidence : 


Angles  of 
Incidence. 

Rays  reflected 
of  xooo. 

Angles  of 
Incidence. 

Rays  reflected 
of  1000. 

i 

721 

*7! 

x78 

I 

69a 

20 

I4S 

669 

25 

97 

2 

639 

30 

65 

614 

40 

34 

5 

501 

5° 

2  2 

/  a 

409 

60 

19 

IO 

333  • 

70 

18 

12a 

271 

80 

18 

15 

2  1 1 

90 

18 

In  the  fame  manner  he  conftruCted  the  following 
Table,  containing  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from  the 
looking-glafs  not  quickfilvered  : 


Angles  of 
Incidence. 

Rays  reflected 
of  1000. 

Angles  of 
Incidence. 

Rays  reflected 
of  1000. 

a£ 

4  584 

30 

I  I  2 

5 

543 

40 

57 

7h 

474 

50 

34 

JO 

41  2 

60 

27 

ja| 

356 

70 

25 

*5 

299 

80 

2  5 

20 

222 

90 

25 

25 

157 

When  water  floats  upon  mercury,  there  will  be  two 
images  of  any  objeCt  feen  by  reflection  from  them,  one 
at  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the, 
quickfilver.  In  the  largeft  angles  of  incidence,  the  image 
at  the  furface  of  the  water  will  dilappear,  which  will  hap¬ 
pen  when  it  is  about  a  60th  or  an  80th  part  lefs  luminous 
than  the  image  at  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver.  De¬ 
prefling  the  eye,  the  image  on  the  water  will  grow  ftronger, 
and  that  on  the  quickfilver  weaker,  in  proportion;  till  at  laft 
the  latter  will-  be  incomparably  weaker  than  the  former  ,- 
and,  at  an  angle  of  about  10  degrees,  they  will  be  equally 
luminous.  According  to  the  Table,  -j%Vo  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  rays  are  reflected  from  the  water  at  this  angle  of  10 
degrees.  At  the  furface  of  the  mercury  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  500  ;  and  of  thefe,  part  being  reflected  back 
upon  it  from  the  under  furface  of  the  water,  only  333  re¬ 
mained  to  make  the  image  from  the  mercury. 


It 
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It  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  there  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  ftrong  reflection  into  water,  with  refpeCt  to  rays  if- 
fuing  from  the  water;  and  perfons  under  water  have  feen 
images  of  things  in  the  air  in  a  manner  peculiarly  diftinCt 
and  beautiful.  In  order  to  account  for  thefe  faCts,  M. 
Bouguer  obferves,  that,  from  the  fmalleft  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence  to  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  rays  are  reflected  perhaps  in  as  great  a  proportion 
as  at  the  furface  of  metallic  mirrors,  or  of  quickfilver ; 
while  the  other  part,  which  does  not  efcape  into  the  air, 
is  extinguifhed  or  abforbed  ;  fo  that  the  furface  of  the 
tranfparent  body  appears  opaque  on  the  infide.  If  the 
angle  of  incidence  be  increafed  only  a  few  degrees,  the 
ftrong  reflection  ceafes  altogether,  a  great  number  of 
rays  efcape  into  the  air,  and  very  few  are  abforbed.  As 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  farther  increafed,  the  quantity 
of  the  light  reflected  becomes  lefs  and  lefs;  and,  when  it 
is  near  90  degrees,  almoft  all  the  rays  efcape  out  of  the 
tranfparent  body,  its  furface  lofing  almoft  all  its  power  of 
reflection,  and  becoming  nearly  as  tranfparent  as  when 
the  light  falls  upon  it  from  without. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  furfaces  of  tranfparent 
bodies,  of  abforbing  the  rays  of  light,  is  truly  remark¬ 
able  ;  and,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  had  not  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  any  perfon  before  M.  Bouguer. 

That  all  the  light  is  reflected  at  certain  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence  from  air  in  to  denfer  fubftances,  had  frequently  been 
noticed,  efpecially  in  glafs  prifms  ;  fo  that  Newton  made 
ufe  of  one  of  them,  inftead  of  a  mirror,  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  his  refleCting-telefcope.  If  a  beam  of  light  fall 
upon  the  air  within  thefe  prifms,  at  an  angle  of  10,  20, 
or  36,  degrees,  the  effeCt  will  be  nearly  the  lame  as  at  the 
furface  of  quickfilver,  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  rays 
being  extinguifhed,  and  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  re¬ 
flected.  This  property  retains  its  full  force  as  far  as  an 
angle  of  490  49',  (the  proportion  of  the  fines  of  the  re¬ 
fraction  being  31  and  20  ;)  but,  if  the  angle  of  incidence 
be  increafed  but  one  degree,  the  quantity  of  light  reflected 
inwards  fuddenly  decreafes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rays 
efcape  out  of  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  furface  becomes  fud¬ 
denly  tranfparent. 

All  tranfparent  bodies  have  the  fame  property,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  the  ftrong 
reflection  ceafes,  and  at  which  the  light  which  is  not  re¬ 
flected  is  extinguilhed,  is  greater  in  fome  than  in  others. 
In  water  this  angle  is  about  410  32';  and,  in  every  me¬ 
dium,  it  depends  fo  much  on  the  invariable  proportion  of 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraCtion  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence,  that  this  law  alone  is  fuflicient  to  deter¬ 
mine  all  the  phenomena  of  this  new  circumftance,  at  lead 
as  to  this  accidental  opacity  of  the  furface. 

When  M.  Bouguer  proceeded  to  ineafure  the  quantity 
of  light  reflected  by  thefe  internal  furfaces  at  great  angles 
of  incidence,  he  had  to  ftruggie  with  many  difficulties  ; 
but,  by  ufing  a  plate  of  cryftal,  he  found,  that,  at  an  an¬ 
gle  of  75  degrees,  this  internal  reflection  diminifhed  the 
light  27  or  28  times  ;  and,  as  the  external  reflection  at  the 
fame  angle  diminifhed  the  light  only  26  times,  it  follows 
that  the  internal  reflection  is  a  little  ftronger  than  the 
other.  Repeating  thefe  experiments  with  the  fame  and 
different  pieces  of  cryftal,  he  fometimes  found  the  two 
reflections  to  be  equally  ftrong  ;  but,  in  general,  the  in¬ 
ternal  was  the  ftronger. 

Refuming  his  obfervations  on  the  diminution  of  light, 
occafioned  by  the  reflection  of  opaque  bodies  obliquely 
fituated,  he  compared  it  with  the  appearances  of  fimilar 
fubftances  which  reflected  the  light  perpendicularly. 
Ufing  pieces  of  filver  made  very  white,  he  found,  that, 
when  one  of  them  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  75  degrees 
with  refpeCt  to  the  light,  it  reflected  only  640  parts  out  of 
1000.  He  then  varied  the  angle,  and  alfo  ufed  white  plaf- 
ter  and  fine  Dutch  paper;  and  drew  up  the  following  Table 
of  the  proportion  of  the  light  reflected  from  each  of  thofe 
fubftances  at  certain  angles : 


Angles  of 
Incidence. 


90 

75 

60 

45 

30 

15 


Quantity  of  Light  reflected  from 


Silver. 


1000 

802 

640 

455 

319 

209 


Plafter. 


1000 

762 

640 

529 

352 

194 


Dutch 

Paper. 


1000 

971 

743 

507 

332. 

203 


Suppofing  the  afperities  of  opaque  bodies  to  confift  of 
very  fmall  planes,  it  appears  from  thefe  obfervations,  that 
there  are  few'er  of  them  in  thofe  bodies  which  reflect  the 
light  at  fmall  angles  of  incidence  than  at  greater.  None 
of  them  had  their  roughnefs  equivalent  to  fmall  hemi- 
fpheres,  which  would  have  difperfed  the  light  equally  in. 
all  directions  ;  and,  from  the  data  in  the  preceding  Table, 
he  deduces  mathematically  the  number  of  the  planes  that 
compofe  thofe  furfaces,  and  that  are  inclined  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  furface  at  the  angles  above  mentioned,  fuppofing  that 
the  whole  furface  contains  1000  of  them  that  are  parallel 
to  itfelf,  fo  as  to  reflect  the  light  perpendicularly,  when 
the  luminous  body  is  fituated  at  right-angles  with  refpeCt 
to  it.  His  conclufions,  reduced  to  a  Table  correfponding 
to  the  preceding,  are  as  follow' ; 


Inclinations  ofthe 
fmall  Surfaces  with 
refpeCt  to  the  large 
one. 


o 

15 

30 

45 

60 

75 


The  Diftribution  of  the  fmall 
Planes  that  conftitute  the  Af¬ 
perities  of  the  opaque  Surface 
in  the 

Silver.  Plafter.  Paper. 


1000 

777 

554 

333 

161 

53 


1000 

736 

554 

374 

176 

50 


937 

545 

358 

166 

52 


Thefe  variations  in  the  number  of  little  planes,  he  ex- 
preffes  in  the  form  of  a  curve ;  and  afterwards  Ihows, 
geometrically,  what  would  be  the  effeCt,  if  the  bodies  were 
enlightened  in  one  direction,  and  viewed  in  another. 
Upon  this  fubjeCt  he  has  feveral  curious  theorems  and 
problems  ;  but  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  to  the  work  itfelf. 

Since  the  planets  are  more  luminous  at  their  edges  than 
at  their  centres,  he  concludes,  that  the  bodies  which  form 
them  are  conftituted  in  a  manner  different  from  ours ; 
particularly  that  their  opaque  furfaces  confift  of  fmall 
planes,  more  of  which  are  inclined  to  the  general  furface 
than  they  are  in  terreftrial  fubftances  ;  and  that  there  are 
in  them  an  infinity  of  points,  which  have  exaCtly  the  fame 
fplendour.  . 

M.  Bouguer  next  proceeds  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of 
furface  occupied  by  the  fmall  planes  of  each  particular  in¬ 
clination,  from  confidering  the  quantity  of  light  reflected 
by  each,  allowing  thofe  that  have  a  greater  inclination  to 
the  common  furface  to  take  up  proportionably  lefs  fpace 
than  thofe  which  are  parallel  to  it.  And,  comparing  the 
quantity  of  light  that  would  be  reflected  by  fmall  planes 
thus  difpofed,  with  the  quantity  of  light  that  was  ac¬ 
tually  reflected  by  the  three  fubftances  above  mentioned, 
he  found  that  plafter,  notwithftanding  its  extreme  white- 
nefs,  abforbs  much  light;  for  that,  of  1000  rays  falling 
upon  it,  of  which  166  or  167  ought  to  be  reflected  at  an 
angle  of  770,  only  67  are  in  faCt  returned  :  fo  that  100 
out  of  167  were  extinguilhed,  that  is,  about  three-fifths. 
With  refpeCt  to  the  planets,  Bouguer  concludes,  that  of 
300,000  rays  which  the  moon  receives,  172,000,  or  per¬ 
haps  204,100,  are  abforbed. 

Having  confidered  the  furfaces  of  bodies  as  confifting 
of  planes  only,  he  obferves,  that  each  fmall  furface,  fepa- 
1  rately 
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rately  taken,  is  extremely  irregular,  fome  of  them  really 
concave,  and  others  convex  ;  but,  in  reducing  them  to 
a  middle  Hate,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  planes.  Never- 
thelefs,  he  confiders  them  as  planes  only  with  refpett  to 
the  reception  of  the  rays;  for,  as  they  are  almoft  all 
curves,  and  as,  befides  this,  many  of  thofe  whofe  fitua- 
tion  is  different  from  others  contribute  to  the  fame  eft’efts, 
the  rays  always  iffue  from  an  aftual  or  imaginary  focus, 
and,  after  reflection,  always  diverge  from  another. 

Difcoveries  concerning  the  Inflexion  of  Light. 

This  property  of  light  was  not  difcovered  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  The  perfon  who 
firft  made  the  difcovery  was  father  Grimaldi ;  at  leaft,  he 
firft  publifhed  an  account  of  it,  in  his  treatife  De  Lumine , 
Coloribus,  et  Iride ,  printed  in  1666.  Dr.  Hooke,  how¬ 
ever,  laid  claim  to  the  fame  difcovery,  though  he  did  not 
make  his  obfervations  public  till  fix  years  after  Grimaldi. 

Dr.  Hooke,  having  darkened  his  room,  admitted  a 
beam  of  the  fun’s  light  through  a  very  fmall  hole  in  a 
brafs  plate.  This  beam,  fpreading  itfelf,  formed  a  cone, 
the  vertex  of  which  was  in  the  hole,  and  the  bafe  was  on 
a  paper  fo  placed  as  to  receive  it  at  fome  diftance.  In 
the  image  of  the  fun,  thus  painted  on  the  paper,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  the  middle  was  much  brighter  than  the  edges, 
and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  dark  penumbra  about  it,  of 
about  a  16th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle;  which 
he  afcribed  to  a  property  of  light  that  he  promifed  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Having  obferved  this,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  inches  from  the  former,  he  let  in  another  cone  of 
light ;  and,  receiving  the  bafes  of  them  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  holes  that  the  circles  interfered  each  other,  he 
obferved  that  there  was  not  only  a  darker  ring,  encom- 
pafting  the  lighter  circle,  but  a  manifeft  dark  line,  or 
circle,  as  in  fig.  4.  which  appeared  even  where  the  limb 
of  the  one  interfered  with  that  of  the  other. 

In  the  light  thus  admitted,  he  held  an  opaque  body  BB, 
fig.  5.  fo  as  to  intercept  the  light  that  entered  at  a  hole  in 
the  window-fliutter  O,  and  was  received  on  the  fcreen  AP. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  he  obferved,  that  the  lhadow  of  the 
opaque  body  (which  was  a  round  piece  of  wood,  not 
bright  or  polilhed)  was  fometimes  enlightened  all  over, 
but  more  efpecially  towards  the  edge.  In  order  to  fliow 
that  this  light  was  not  produced  by  reflection,  he  admit¬ 
ted  the  light  through  a  hole  burnt  in  a  piece  of  pafteboard, 
and  intercepted  it  with  a  razor  which  had  a  very  Iharp 
edge  ;  but  ftill  the  appearances  were  the  very  fame  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  fo  that  he  concluded  that  they  were  occafioned  by 
fome  new  property  of  light.  He  diverfified  this  experi¬ 
ment,  by  placing  the  razor  fo  as  to  divide  the  cone  of 
light  into  two  parts,  and  placing  the  paper  fo  that  none 
of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  circle  fell  upon  it,  but 
only  the  lhadow  of  the  razor  ;  and,  to  his  great  furprife, 
he  obferved  what  he  calls  a  very  brijk  and  viflhle  radiation 
ftriking  down  upon  the  paper,  of  the  fame  breadth  with 
the  diameter  of  the  lucid  circle.  This  radiation  always 
ftruck  perpendicularly  from  the  line  of  lhadow,  and,  like 
the  tail  of  a  comet,  extended  more  than  ten  times  the 
breadth  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  circle.  He  found, 
wherever  there  was  a  'part  of  the  interpofed  body  higher 
than  the  reft,  that,  oppofite  to  it,  the  radiation  of  light 
into  the  lhadow  was  brighter,  as  in  the  figure;  and, 
wherever  there  was  a  notch  or  gap  in  it,  there  would  be  a 
dark  ftroke  in  the  half-enlightened  lhadow.  From  all 
thefe  appearances,  he  concluded,  that  there  is  a  deflection 
of  light,  differing  both  from  reflection  and  refraction,  and 
feeming  to  depend  on  the  unequal  denfity  of  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  ray,  whereby  the  light  is  dilperfed  from 
the  place  of  condenfation,  and  rarefied,  or  gradually  di¬ 
verged,  into  a  quadrant ;  that  this  deflection  is  made  to¬ 
wards  the  fuperficies  of  the  opaque  body  perpendicularly; 
that  thofe  parts  of  the  diverged  radiations  which  are  de¬ 
flected  by  the  greateft  angle  from  the  ftraight  or  direct  ra¬ 
diations  are  the  fainteft,  and  thofe  that  are  deflected  by 
the  leaft  angles  are  the  ftrongeft;  that  rays  cutting  each 
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other  in  one  common  aperture  do  not  make  the  angles  at 
the  vertex  equal ;  that  colours  may  be  made  without  re¬ 
fraction  ;  that  the  diameter  of  the  fun  cannot  be  truly 
taken  with  common  fights ;  that  the  fame  rays  of  light, 
falling  upon  the  fame  point  of  an  objeCt,  will  turn  into 
all  forts  of  colours,  by  the  various  inclinations  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  that  colours  begin  to  appear  when  two  pulfes 
of  light  are  blended  fo  well,  and  fo  near  together,  that 
the  fenfe  takes  them  for  one. 

Grimaldi’s  experiments  were  as  follows. — Having  in¬ 
troduced  a  ray  of  light  through  a  very  fmall  hole,  AE, 
fig.  6.  into  a  darkened  room,  he  obferved  that  the  light 
was  diffufed  in  the  form  of  a  cone, -the  bafe  of  which  was 
CD  ;  and  that_,  if  any  opaque  body,  EF,  was  placed  in 
this  cone  of  light,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
hole,  and  the  lhadow  received  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper, 
the  boundaries  of  it  were  not  confined  within  GH,  or  the 
penumbra  IL,  occafioned  by  the  light  proceeding  from 
different  parts  of  the  aperture,  and  of  the  difk  of  the  fun, 
but  extended  to  MN.  At  this  he  was  very  much  fur- 
prifed,  as  he  found  that  it  was  broader  than  it  ought  to 
have  been  made  by  rays  pafling  in  right  lines  by  the  edges 
of  the  objeCt.  But  the  moll  remarkable  circumftance’in 
this  appearance  was,  that,  upon  the  lucid  part  of  the  bafe, 
CM  and  ND,  ftreaks  of  coloured  light  were  plainly  diftin- 
guilhed,  each  being  terminated  by  blue  on  the  fide  next 
the  lhadow,  and  by  red  on  the  other;  and,  though  thefe 
coloured  ftreaks  depended,  in  fome  meafure,  on  the  lize 
of  the  aperture  AB,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  made  to 
appear  if  it  was  large,  yet  he  found  that  they  were  not 
limited  either  by  it,  or  by  the  diameter  of  the  fun’s  difk. 
He  farther  obferved,  that  thefe  coloured  ftreaks  were  not 
all  of  the  fame  breadth,  but  grew  narrower  as  they  re¬ 
ceded  from  the  lhadow,  and  were  each  of  them  broader 
the  farther  the  lhadow  was  received  from  the  opaque 
body,  and  alfo  the  more  obliquely  the  paper  on  which 
they  were  received  was  held  with  refpeCt  to  it.  He  never 
obferved  more  than  three  of  thefe  ftreaks. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  he  drew 
the  reprefentation  of  them  exhibited  in  fig.  7.  in  which 
NMO  reprefents  the  largeft  and  molt  luminous  ftreak, 
next  to  the  dark  lhadow  X.  In  the  fpace  in  which  M  is 
placed  there  was  no  diftinCtion  of  colour  ;  but  the  fpace 
NN  was  blue,  and  the  fpace  OO,  on  the  other  fide  of  it, 
was  red.  The  fecond  ftreak  QPR,  was  narrower  than  the 
former  ;  and  of  the  three  parts  of  which  it  confifted,  the 
fpace  P  had  no  particular  colour,  but  QQ  was  a  faint  blue, 
and  RR  a  faint  red.  The  third  ftreak,  TSV,  was  exaCtly 
fimilar  to  the  twro  others,  but  narrower  than  either  of 
them,  and  the  colour  ftill  fainter.  Thefe  coloured  ftreaks. 
he  obferved  to  lie  parallel  to  the  lhadow  of  the  opaque 
body;  but,  when  it  was  of  an  angular  form,  they  did  not 
make  the  fame  acute  angles,  but  were  bent  into  a  curve, 
the  outermoft  being  rounder  than  thofe  that  were  next 
the  lhadow,  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  8.  If  it  was  an  in¬ 
ward  angle,  as  DCH,  the  coloured  ftreaks,  parallel  to 
each  other  of  the  two  lides,  crofted  without  obliterating 
one  another ;  only  the  colours  were  thus  rendered  either 
more  intenfe  or  mixed. 

Within  the  lhadow  itfelf,  Grimaldi  fometimes  perceived 
coloured  ftreaks,  fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned  on  the 
outfide  of  the  lhadow.  Sometimes  he  faw  more  of  them, 
and  fometimes  fewer  ;  bur,  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  have  ftrong  light,  and  to  make  the  opaque  body 
long  and  moderately  broad.  A  hair,  for  inftance,  or  a 
fine  needle,  did  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  a  thin  and  narrow 
plate  ;  and  the  ftreaks  were  moll  diltinguilhable  when  the 
lhadow  was  taken  at  the  greateft  diftance ;  though  the 
light  grew  fainter  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  numbers 
of  thefe  ftreaks  increafed  with  the  breadth  of  the  plate. 
They  were  at  leaft  two  ;  and  fometimes  four,  if  a  thicker 
plate  were  made  ufe  of.  But,  with  the  fame  plate,  more 
or  fewer  ftreaks  appeared,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  at 
which  the  lhadow  was  received;  but  they  were  broader 
when  they  were  few,  and  narrower  when  there  were  more 

of 
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of  them  ;  and  they  were  all  much  more  diilimfl  when  the 
paper  was  held  obliquely.  Thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  like 
thofe  on  the  outfide  of  the  lhadow,  were  bent  in  an  arch, 
round  the  acute  angles  of  the  lhadow,  as  they  are  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  9.  At  this  angle  alfo,  as  at  D,  other  fiiorter 
lucid  ftreaks  were  vifible,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  plume,  as 
they  are  drawn  betwixt  D  and  C,  eacli  bending  round  and 
meeting  agairi  in  D.  Thefe  angular  ftreaks  appeared, 
though  the  plate  or  rod  was  not  wholly  immerled  in  the 
beam  of  light,  but  the  angle  of  it  only ;  and  they  in- 
creafed  in  number  with  the  breadth  of  the  plate.  If  the 
plate  was  very  thin,  the  coloured  ftrealcs  bent  round  from 
the  oppofite  fides,  and  met  one  another  as  at  B. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  fatisfaffory  proof,  that  rays 
of  light  really  bend  in  palling  by  the  edges  of  bodies, 
he  admitted  a  beam  of  light  into  a  dark  room,  as  before  ; 
and,  at  a  great  diftance  from  it,  he  fixed  a  plate  EF,  fig.  10. 
with  a  final)  aperture  GH,  which  admitted  only  a  part  of 
tlie  beam  of  light;  and  found  that,  when  the  light  trans¬ 
mitted  through  this  plate  was  received  at  fome  diftance 
upon  a  white  paper,  the  bafe  IK  was  confiderably  larger 
than  it  could  poftibly  have  been  made  by  rays  iffuing  in 
right  lines  through  the  two  apertures.  Grimaldi  gene¬ 
rally  made  the  aperture  CD  or  part  of  a  foot,  and 
the  fecond  aperture,  GH,  or  ;  and  the  diftances 
DG  and  GN  were  at  lealt  n  feet.  The  obfervation 
■was  made  about  mid-day  in  the  fummer-time,  when  the 
atmofphere  was  free  from  all  vapours. 

Grimaldi  alfo  made  the  fame  experiment  that  has  been 
recited  from  Dr.  Hooke,  in  which  two  beams  of  light,  en¬ 
tering  a  dark  room  by  two  fmall  apertures  near  one  an¬ 
other,  proje6ied  cones  of  light,  which,  at  a  certain  dif¬ 
tance,  in  part  coincided  ;  and  he  particularly  obferved, 
that  the  dark  boundaries  of  each  of  them  were  vifible 
within  the  lucid  ground  of  the  other. 

To  thefe  dilcoveries  of  Grimaldi,  we  fliall  fubjoin  an 
additional  obfervation  of  Dechales  ;  who  found,  that,  if 
a  piece  of  poliflied  metal,  with  fmall  fcratches  in  it,  be 
expcfed  to  the  beams  of  the  fun  in  a  darkened  room,  it 
will  reflect  the  rays  ftreaked  with  colours  in  the  direction 
of  the  fcratches  ;  as  will  appear,  if  the  remedied  light  be 
received  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper.  That  thefe  colours 
are  not  produced  by  refraflion,  he  fays,  is  manifeft  ;  for, 
if  the  fcratches  be  made  upon  glafs,  the  effect  will  be  the 
fame  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  if  the  light  had  been  refrafted  at 
the  furface  of  the  glafs,  it. would  have  been  tranfmitted 
through  it.  From  theie  and  many  other  oblervations,  he 
concluded,  that  colour  does  not  depend  upon  the  refpac- 
tion'of  light  only,  nor  upon  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
ftarfces,  which  he  particularly  enumerates,  but  upon  the 
intenfity  of  the  light  only. 

The  experiments  of  Grimaldi  and  Hooke  were  repeated 
and  extended  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  were  in  fome  mea- 
fure  explained  by  that  diftinguilhed  philofopher.  He 
made  in  a  piece  of  lead  a  fmall  hole,  the  4-zd  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Through  this  hole  he  let  into  his  dark 
chamber  a  beam  of  the  fun’s  light ;  and  found,  that  the 
Ihadows  of  hairs,  and  other  flender  fubftances,  placed  in 
it,  were  confiderably  broader  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  rays  of  light  had  palled  by  thofe  bodies  in  right 
lines.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  they  mufthave  palfed 
as  they  are  reprefented  in  fig.  n.  in  which  X  reprefents  a 
feftion  of  the  hair,  and  AD,  BE,  &c.  rays  of  light  palling 
by  at  different  diftances,  and  then  falling  upon  the  wall 
GQ.  Since,  when  the  paper  which  receives  the  rays  is  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  hair,  the  lhadow  is  broad,  it  mult 
follow,  that  the  hair  a£ts  upon  the  rays  at  fome  confuler- 
able  diftance  from  it,  the  aftion  being  ftrongeft  on  thofe 
rays  which  are  at  the  lealt  diftance,  and  growing  weaker 
and  weaker  on  thofe  which  are  farther  off,  as  is  repre¬ 
fented  in  this  figure  ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the 
lhadow  of  the  hair  is  much  broader,  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance  of  the  paper  from  the  hair,  when  it  is  nearer  than 
when  it  is  at  a  greater  diftance. 

By  wetting  a  polilhed  plate  of  glafs,  and  laying  the  hair 
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in  the  water  upon  the  glals,  and  then  laying  anpther  po¬ 
lilhed  plate  of  glafs  upon  it,  fo  that  the  water  might  fill 
up  the  fpace  between  the  glaffes,  he  found  that  the  lhadow 
at  the  fame  diftance  was  as  big  as  before;  fo  that  this 
breadth  of  lhadow  mull:  proceed  from  fome  other  caufe 
than  the  refradlion  of  the  air. 

The  ihadows  of  all  bodies  placed  in  this  light  were  bor¬ 
dered  with  three  parallel  fringes  of  coloured  light,  of 
which  that  which  was  neareft  to  the  lhadow  was  the 
broadeft  and  moft  luminous,  while  that  which  was  fartheft 
from  it  was  the  narroweft,  and  fo  faint  as  to  be  fcarcely 
vifible.  It  was  difficult  to  diftinguilh  thefe  colours,  un- 
lefs  when  the  light  fell  very  obliquely  upon  fome  fmooth 
white  body,  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  much  broader 
than  they  would  otherwife  have  done;  but,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  colours  were  plainly  vifible,  and  in  the 
following  order:  The  firft  or  innermoft  fringe  was  vio¬ 
let,  and  deep  blue  next  the  lhadow  ;  light-blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  in  the  middle  ;  and  red  without.  The  fecond 
fringe  waS  almoft  contiguous  to  the  firft,  and  the  third  to 
the  lecond  ;  and  both  were  blue  within,  and  yellow  and 
red  without ;  but  their  colours  were  very  faint,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  third.  The  colours,  therefore,  proceeded  in 
the  following  order  from  the  lhadow  :  violet,  indigo,  pale- 
blue,  green,  yellow,  red  ;  blue,  yellow,  red ;  pale-blue, 
pale-yellow,  and  red.  The  Ihadows,  made  by  fcratches, 
and  bubbles  in  polilhed  plates  of  glafs,  were  bordered  with 
the  like  fringes  of  coloured  light.  Meafuring  thefe  fringes 
and  their  intervals  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  he  found 
the  former  to  be  in  the  progreffion  of  the  numbers  x, 
Vb  \/\,  and  their  intervals  to  be  in  the  fame  progreffion 
with  them,  that  is,  the  fringes  and  their  intervals  toge¬ 
ther  to  be  nearly  in  continual  progreflion  of  the  numbers, 

1,1/1,  Vb  VbVb 

Having  made  the  aperture  £  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
admitted  the  light  as  formerly,  fir  Ifaac  placed,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  hole,  a  llieet  of  pafte- 
board,  black  on  both  fides;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  he 
made  a  hole  about  of  an  inch  fquare,  and  behind  the 
hole  he  faftened  to  the  pafteboard  the  blade  of  a  lharp 
knife,  to  intercept  fome  part  of  the  light  which  paffed 
through  the  hole.  The  planes  of  the  pafteboard  and 
blade  of  the  knife  were  parallel  to  each  other,  and  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  rays  ;  and,  when’  they  were  1b  placed, 
that  none  of  the  light  fell  on  the  pafteboard,  but  all  of  it 
palled  through  the  hole  to  the  knife,  and  there  part  of  it 
fell  upon  the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  part  of  it  paffed  by 
its  edge,  he  let  that  part  of  the  light  which  palled  fall  on 
a  white  paper  2  or  3  feet  beyond  the  knife,  and  there  he 
faw  two  ftreams  of  faint  light  llioot  out  both  ways  from, 
the  beam  of  light  into  the  lhadow. .  But,  becaule  the  fun’s 
direct  light,  by  its  brightnefs  upon  the  paper,  obfcured 
thefe  faint  ftreams,  fo  that  he  could  fcarcely  fee  them,  he 
made  a  little  hole  in  the  midft  of  the  paper  for  that  light 
to  pafs  through  and  fall  on  a  black  cloth  behind  it ;  and 
then  he  faw  the  two  ftreams  plainly.  They  were  fimilar  to 
one  another,  and  pretty  nearly  equal  in  length,  breadth, 
and  quantity  of  light.  Their  light,  at  that  end  which 
was  next  to  the  fan’s  direft  light,  was  pretty  itrong  for 
the  fpace  about  J  of  an  inch  or  \  an  inch,  and  gradually 
decreafed  till  it  became  infenlible. 

The  whole  length  of  either  of  thefe  ftreams,  meafured 
upon  the  paper  at  the  diftance  of  3  feet,  from  the  knife, 
was  about  6  or  8  inches ;  fo  that  it  fubtended  an  angle, 
at  the  edge  of  the  knife,  of  about  10  or  12,  or  at  moft  14, 
degrees.  Yet  fometimes  he  thought  he  law  it  llioot  3  or 
4  degrees  farther;  but  with  a  light  fo  very  faint,  that  he 
could  hardly  perceive  it.  This  light  he  fufpecteef  might, 
in  part  at  leaft,  arife  from  fome  other  caufe  than  the  two 
ftreams.  For, .placing  his  eye  in  that  light,  beyond  the 
end  of  that  ftream  which  was  behind  the  knife,  and  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  knife,  he  could  lee  aline  of  light  upon 
its  edge  ;  and  that,  not  only  when  his  eye  was  in  the  line 
of  the  ftreams,  but  alfo  when  it  was  out  of  that  line,  ei¬ 
ther  towards  tlie  point  of. the  knife,  or  towards  the  handle. 

This , 
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This  line  of  light  appeared  contiguous  to  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  was  narrower  than  the  light  of  the innennoft 
fringe,  and  narrowed:  when  his  eye  was  fartheft-from  the 
direct  light ;  and  therefore  feemed  to  pafs  between  the 
light  of  that  fringe  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  5  and  that 
which  parted  neareft  the  edge  feemed  to  be  molt  bent. 

He  then  placed  another- knife  by  the  former,  fo  that 
their  edges  might  be  parallel,  and  look  towards  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  that  the  beam  of  light  might  fall  upon  both 
the  knives,  and  fome  part  of  it  pafs  between  their  edges. 
In  this  fituation  he  obferved,  that  when  the  diftance  of 
then'  edges  was  about  the  400th  of  an  inch,  the  ftream  di¬ 
vided  in  the  middle,  and  left  a  Ihadow  between 'the  two 
parts.  ’  This  Ihadow  was  fo  dark,  that  all  the  light  which 
palled  between  the  knives  feemed  to  be  bent  to  the  one 
hand  or  the  other;  and,  as  the  knives  ftill  approached 
each  other,  the  Ihadow  grew  broader,  and  the  ftreams 
Ihorter,  next  to  it,  till,  upon  the  contact  of  the  knives,  all 
the  light  vanilhed.  Hence  fir  Ifaac  concluded,  that  the 
light  which  is  leaf!:  bent,  and  which  goes  to  the  inward 
ends  of  the  ftreams,  pafles  by  the  edges  of  the  knives  at  the 
greateft  diftance;  and  this  diftance,  when  the  Ihadow  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  between  the  ftreams,  was  about  the  800th  • 
of  an  inch  ;  and  the  light  which  palled  by  the  edges  of  the 
knives  at  diftances  ftill  lefs  and  lefs,  was  more  and  more 
faint,  and  went  to  thofe  parts  of  the  ftreams  which  were 
farther  from  the  direCt  light ;  becaufe,  when  the  knives 
approached  one  another  till  they  touched,  thofe  parts  of 
the  ftream  vaniflted  laft  which  were  fartheft  from  the  di- 
red!  line. 

In  the  experiment  of  one  knife  only,  the  coloured  fringes 
did  not  appear;  but,  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the 
hole  in  the  window,  became  fo  broad  as  to  run  into  one 
another,  and,  by  joining,  to  make  one  continual  light 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ftreams  ;  but,  in  the  laft  experi¬ 
ment,  as  the  knives  approached  one  another,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  Iliad ow  appeared  between  the  two  ftreams,  the 
fringes  began  to  appear  on  the  inner  ends  of  the  ftreams, 
on  either  fide  of  the  direCt  light;  three  on  one  fide,  made 
by  the  edge  of  one  knife,  and  three  on  the  other  fide,  made 
by  the  edge  of  the  other  knife.  They  were  the  moft  dif- 
tindl  when  the  knives  were  placed  at  the  greateft  diftance 
from  the  hole  in  the  window,  and  became  ftill  more  dif- 
tinCt  by  making  the  hole  lefs;  fo  that  he  could  fometimes 
fee  a  faint  trace  of  a  fourth  fringe  beyond  the  three  above- 
mentioned  ;  and,  as  the  knives  approached  one  another, 
the  fringes  grew  more  diftinCt  and  larger,  till  they  va- 
niftied  ;  the  outermoft  vaniftiing  firft,  and  the  innennoft 
laft.  After  they  were  all  vanilhed,  and  the  line  of  light 
in  the  middle  between  them  was  grown  very  broad,  ex¬ 
tending  itfelf  on  both  fides  into  the  ftreams  of  light  de- 
fcribed  before,  the  above-mentioned  Ihadow  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  middle  of  this  line,  and  to  divide  it  along  the 
middle  into  two  lines  of  light,  and  increafed  till  all  the 
light  vanilhed.  This  enlargement  of  the  fringes  was  fo 
great,  that  the  rays  which  went  to  the  innennoft  fringe 
leemed  to  be  bent  about  20  times  more  when  the  fringe 
was  ready  to  vanifh,  than  when  one  of  the  knives  was 
taken  away. 

From  both  thefe  experiments  Newton  concluded,  that 
the  light  of  the  firft  fringe  palled  by  the  edge  of  the  knife 
at  a  diftance  greater  than  the  800th  of  an  inch  ;  that  the 
light  of  the  fecond  fringe  paffed  by  the  edge  of  the  knife 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  the  light  of  the  firft  fringe,  and 
that  of  the  third  at  a  greater  diftance  than  that  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  that  the  light  of  which  the  ftreams  above- 
mentioned  confifted,  paffed  by  the  edges  of  the  knives  at 
lefs  diftances  than  that  of  any  of  the  fringes. 

Difccveries  concerning  the  Polar  if  at  ion  of  Light, 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  with  the  exception  of  fir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  brilliant  difcoveries,  the  exertions  of  fci- 
entific  men  have  done  lefs  for  optics  than  for  almoft  any 
other  branch  of  phylical  fcience ;  and,  with  thofe  difco¬ 
veries,  the  progress  of  folid  improvement  feemed,  till 
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within  thefe  few  years,  to  have  begun  and  ended.  Nor 
was  this  becaufe  the  attention  of  philofopliers  had  been 
lefs  directed  to  this  fcience  than  to  others.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  few  branches  of  philofo.phy-  have  had  greater  men 
devoted  to  their  inveftigation  ;  and  it  was  difcouraging 
enough  to  think,  that,  while  the.  general  improvements 
in  mathematics  had  brought  ftatics,  dynamics,  and  aftro- 
nomy,  to  a  very  high  ftate  of  perfection,  and  even  reduced 
the  complicated  and  perplexing  doCtrine  of  chances  to 
certainty,  the  phenomena  of  light  alone,  remained  im¬ 
perfectly  explained,  and  apparent!}'  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  calculations.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  fubjefting 
the  properties  of  light  to  precife  examination,  and  of 
eftablilhinggeneral  laws  by  which  the  >  might  be  governed, 
rendered  the  refearches  of  philofopliers  for  the  moft  part 
unavailing;  and  the  fruits  of  their  labours  were  little 
more  than  a  mafs  of  experiments,  from  which  little  fatif- 
faCtory  or  conclufive  could  be  obtained. 

Among  all  the  phenomena  in  optics,  none  had  puzzled 
philofopliers  more  than  refraction.  Of  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Des  Cartes  and  Fermat,  fome  attempted  to  explain 
the  law  of  refraCtion,  like  the  latter,  by  the  doCtrine  of 
final  caufes.  Suppofing  that  the  refracted  ray  would  pro¬ 
ceed  from  one  medium  to  another  in  the  Ihorteft  time, 
Leibnitz  conceived  that  the  ray  would  choofe  the  track 
which  was  leaft  difficult ;  the  difficulty  of  the  path  being 
meafured  by  a  ratio  compounded  of  its  length  and  of  the 
refiftance  of  the  medium.  Among  thefe  fanciful  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  hypothefes,  that  of  Huygens  (who,  though  ad¬ 
mirable  as  a  geometer  and  natural  philofopher,  neverthe- 
lefs  retained  many  prejudices  of  the  Cartefian  fchool)  is 
more  deferving  of  notice,  as  it  led  him  to  form  an  hypo- 
thefis  for  explaining  the  more  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  double  refraction,  which,  though  vague  indeed  as  any 
of  thofe  originating  on  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  has 
yet  been  found  to  reconcile,  in  a  fingular  manner,  certain 
anomalous  refults  obtained  by  our  own  countryman  Dr. 
Woollafton  ;  and  afterwards,  ftill  further  to  coincide  with 
the  experiments  of  Malus.  We  have  noticed,  that  Huy- 
ens  fuppofed  light  to  confift  of  certain  undulations  of  a 
uid,  highly  elaltic  and  fubtle,  of  extreme  tenuity,  and 
capable  of  expanding,  in  a  circular  direction,  with  great 
rapidity,  round  a  luminous  centre.  Befides  this,  he  con¬ 
ceived  each  of  the  circular  waves  to  confift  of  an  infinite 
number  of  particular  undulations,  whole  centres  were 
diffufed  through  every  part  of  the  expanded  fluid,  and 
which  all  together  united  in  forming  the  principal  one. 
The  ordinates  of  the  principal  undulation  were  conceived 
to  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of  thofe  which  formed  it; 
fo  that  if,  by  any  means,  the  velocities  of  their  expan- 
fions  varied,  the  direction  of  the  ordinates  was  changed  ; 
and,  in  the  variation  of  thefe  ordinates,  the  refraction 
confifted.  Thus,  where  a  ray  was  incident  obliquely 
upon  a  medium  which  was-  more  difficult  to  penetrate, 
that  is,  which  was  denfer  than  the  furrounding  medium, 
he  fuppofed  it  to  move  more  flowly  ;  confequently,  the 
expanlions  extended  with  lefs  rapidity,  the  direction  of 
the  ray  was  changed,  and  the  variation  which  enfued  in 
the  ordinates,  or  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
were  proportional  to  the  refiftance  the  light  met  with  in 
penetrating  the  medium.  Now,  in  the  cafe  of  double  re¬ 
fraCtion  ;  when  the  ray  entered  a  doubly-refraCting  me¬ 
dium,  fuch  as  Iceland fpar,  Huygens  conceived  each  un¬ 
dulation  would  affume  the  form  of  an  oblate  fpheroid, 
owing  to  the  internal  conftruCtion  of  the  cryftal  :  the 
centre  of  this  fpheroid  was  the  point  of  incidence,  its 
axis  parallel  to  the  Ihorter  diagonal  of  the  rhomboid,  and 
bearing  to  the  perpendicular  diameter  the  ratio  of  about 
9  to  10.  The  extraordinary  refraCtion,  lie  conceived  to 
depend  upon  the  ordinate  of  the  generating  ellipfe,  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  ordinary  refraft  ion  wai  made 
to  depend  upon  the  ordinate  of  the  circle. 

Wild  and  fanciful  as  this  hypothefis  feems,  and  altoge¬ 
ther  repugnant  to  every  rational  principle  of  induction, 
we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  it  foon  funk  into  negleCt  1  and 
7  C  it 
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it  would  in  all  probability  have  died  away  entirely,  or 
been  remembered  only  to  amufe  the  fpeculations  of  a 
learned  imagination,  had  not  the  ingenious  experiment- 
alift  before  mentioned  applied  it  to  explain  the  lingular 
properties  of  Iceland  fpar.  By  a  very  Ample  apparatus 
which  Dr.  Woollafton  contrived,  he  was  enabled  to  mea- 
fure,  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  the  refradtive  power  of 
the  minuted  body,  whether  folid  or  liquid.  He  examined 
very  attentively  the  conftrudtion  of  Iceland  fpar;  and 
found,  that  the  deviation  of  the  extraordinary  from  the 
ordinary  refradted  ray  was  not  a  conftant  angle,  as  New¬ 
ton  fuppofed  :  he  found  that  it  depended  on  the  pofition 
of  the  refracted  ray ;  that  it  was  greateft  when  the  ray 
bifedted  the  obtufe  did  angle  of  the  cryltal,  and  lead  in 
the  tranfverfe  direction.  In  intermediate  pofitions,  the 
angle  of  deviation  followed  fome  law  which  Dr.  Wool- 
ladon  could  not  detedt,  but  for  which  he  obtained  a  con¬ 
fident  explanation,  by  applying  the  Huygenian  hypothe- 
fis,  that  the  undulations  ad’umed  the  fpheroidal  form  on 
entering  the  fpar.  Several  years  afterwards,  M.  Malus 
made  fome  very  delicate  experiments  upon  this  intereding 
fubjedt;  and  the  confirmation  they  afforded  to  the  firft 
coincidence,  gave  to  that  wild  theory  of  vibrations  a  plau- 
fibility  which  it  certainly  did  not  before  appear  to  poffefs. 

In  the  fcarcity  of  optical  knowledge,  it  was  natural 
for  the  fcientific  world  to  hail  with  joy  the  difcoveries 
which  w'ere  publilhed  about  ten  j'ears  ago,  in  the  Me- 
moires  de  la  Societe  d’Arcueil,  by  the  ingenious  French¬ 
man  whofe  name  we  have  jud  mentioned.  M.  Malus,  an 
officer  of  engineers,  who  had  all  his  life  diown  a  lingular 
aptitude  for  fcientific  purfuits,  retired  from  the  French 
army  after  the  campaign  in  Egypt;  arid,  returning  to 
Marfeilles,  devoted  his  remaining  years  to  the  ftudies 
in  which  he  fo  greatly  delighted.  He  was  particularly 
defirous  of  finding  the  caufe  of  double  refraction ;  and  it 
was  in  a  courfe  of  experiments  inftituted  for  that  purpofe, 
that  he  made  the  remarkable  difcoveries  on  which  u'e  are 
about  to  enter.  “Par  des  experiences  delicates,”  fays 
the  learned  fecretary  of  the  Inditute,  “il  decouvrait  dans 
la  lurniere  des  proprietes  remarquables,  ou  totalement 
inconnues,  ou  qui  n’avaient  jamais  ete  mife  en  li  beau 
jour;  enfin -cette  reffemblance  de  la  molecule  lumineufe 
avec  l’aimant,  qui  fait  qu’elle  acquiert  des  poles,  et  une 
diredtion  determinee.”  His  fird  experiments,  and  his 
reafons  for  giving  the  name  of  polarifation  to  the  pro¬ 
perties  he  detected,  wiil  bed  be  given  in  his  oven  words. 

“Let  us  direct,  by  means  of  an  heliodat,  a  folar  ray  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  an  angle  of  190  io';  let  us  then 
fix  a  plate  of  glafs,  not  filvered,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
refledts  this  ray  vertically  from  above  downwards.  Then, 
if  we  place  below  this  fird  glafs,  and  parallel  to  it,  a  fe¬ 
cund  plate,  the  laws  of  incidenceand  refledtion  will  make 
this  form  with  the  defeendingray  an  angle  of  35°25' ;  and 
the  ray  will  be  refledted  anew  in  a  line  parallel  to  its  fird 
diredtion.  In  this  cafe  we  obferve  nothing  remarkable  : 
but,  if  we  turn  the  fecond  plate,  of  which  the  direction 
is  now  north  and  fouth,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  its  face  is 
towards  the  ead  or  the  wed,  without  changing  the  mea- 
fure  of  its  inclination  with  the  vertical  ray,  it  will  then 
no  longer  refledt  a  Engle  molecule  of  light,  either  on  its 
fird  or  on  its  fecond  furface;  but,  if  we  ltill  preferve  the 
fame,  inclination,  and  turn  the  face  of  the  glafs  towards 
the  fouth,  it  will  again  refledf  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
the  incident  light.  In  the  intermediate  pofitions  the  re- 
fiedtion  will  be  more  or  lefs  complete,  according  as  the 
reflected  ray  approaches  more  or  lefs  to  the  plane  of  the 
meridian.  In  thefe  circumdances,  where  the  refledted 
ray  dilpoles  itfelf  fo  differently,  it  neverthelefs  preferves 
eonflantlythe  fame  inclination  with  regard  to  the  inci¬ 
dent  ray.  Confequently,  we  fee  here  a  vertical  ray  of 
light,  which,  falling  on  a  diaphanous  body,  difppfes  it- 
feif  in  one  manner  when  the  refledting  face  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  north  or  the  fouth,  and  in  another  when  that 
face  is  turned  towards  the  ead  or  the  wed,  although  this 
face  always  forms  the  fame  angle,  viz,  35°  2 5',  with  the 
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vertical  diredtion  of  this  defeending  ray.  Thefe  obferva- 
tions  lead  us  to  conclude  that  light,  under  thefe  circum¬ 
dances,  acquires  properties  independent  of  its  diredtion 
with  regard  to  the  refledting  furface,  but  only  relative  to 
the  fides  of  the  vertical  ray:  and  which  are  the  fame  for 
the  north  and  the  fouth  fides,  and  different  for  the  ead 
and  the  wed.  In  giving  to  thefe  fides  the  name  of  poles, 
I  (hall  call  polarifation  that  modification  which  imparts 
to  light  its  properties  relative  to  thefe  poles.  It  is  ahnod 
ufelefs  to  obferve  that  the  plane  of  the  meridian  is  merely 
chofen  for  the  precifion  of  ideas,  and  that  the  refledted 
ray  will  undergo  exadtly  the  fame  modifications  whatever 
may  be  the  cardinal  diredtion  of  the  fird  refledting  furface  ; 
that  is,  the  vertical  ray  will  be  refledted  when  the  fecond 
furface  is  parallel  to  the  fird,  or  when  it  is  in  the  fame 
plane,  but  no  refledtion  will  take  place  when  the  one 
forms  with  the  other  an  angle  of  900. 

“  I  proceed  now  to  a  defeription  of  the  phenomena, 
which  form  the  objedt  of  this  memoir.  Let  11s  confider 
again  the  apparatus  above  deferibed.  If  we  prefent  to 
the  folar  ray  which  lias  traverfed  the  fird  furface,  and 
of  which  a  part  has  been  refledted,  a  looking-glafs,  fo  as 
to  refledt  from  above  downwards,  we  obtain  a  fecond  ver¬ 
tical  ray,  which  will  have  properties  analogous  to  the  fird, 
but  in  an  oppofite  diredtion  ;  for,  if  we  prefent  to  this 
ray  a  furface  forming  with  its  diredtion  an  angle  of  350 
25',  and  if,  without  changing  this  inclination,  we  turn 
its  face  fucceflively  towards  the  north,  fouth,  ead,  and 
wed,  we  may  obferve  the  following  phenomena ;  viz. 
a  certain  quantity  of  light  will  always  be  refledted  by  the 
fecond  furface,  but  this  quantity  will  be  much  lefs  when 
the  face  is  turned  towards  the  north  or  the  fouth  than 
when  it  is  placed  in  an  ealt  or  a  wed  diredtion  ;  whereas, 
in  the  fird  vertical  ray,  we  obferved  exadtly  rhe  contrary, 
the  minimum  of  refledted  light  having  there  occurred 
when  the  face  of  the  refledting  body  was  in  either  of  the 
latter  pofitions.  Whence,  abdradting  from  the  fecond 
ray  that  part  which  dill  retains  the  property  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  ray,  and  which  is  equally  refledted  in  all  diredtions, 
we  fee  that  this  ray  retains  another  portion  oflight,  which 
is  polarifed  in  a  manner  exadtly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
vertical  ray  refledted  by  the  fird  glafs. 

“  Metallic  furfaces  appeared  to  me  to  prefent  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  polarifation  in  a  very  incomplete  manner.  In 
fadt,  the  ray  refledted  from  them  at  all  incidences  is  always 
fufceptible  of  being  divided  into  two  pencils  by  the  re¬ 
fledtion  of  Iceland  crydal.  We  obferve,  it  is  true,  when 
the  incidence  is  very  great,  that  one  of  the  images  be¬ 
comes  faint,  W’hile  the  other  increafes  in  intenfity  ;  but 
the  phenomenon  is  never  fufficiently  apparent  to  enable 
us  to  determine  at  what  angle  it  is  a  maximum.  I  have 
overcome  that  difficulty  by  the  following  experiment.  I 
receive  upon  a  metallic  mirror  a  ray  already  polarifed,  but 
fo  that  the  plane  of  refledtion,  which  palies  through  the 
incident  and  refledted  ray,  makes  an  angle  of  4.5°  with 
the  redtangular  poles  of  the  ray.  If  the  incidence  is  very 
fmall,  or  very  great,  the  ray  is  not  depolariled.  When 
fubjedted  to  the  adtion  of  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  fpar,  it  is 
always  capable  of  being  refradted  in  a  fingle  ray ;  but 
under  a  mean  incidence,  and  one  peculiar  to  each  metal, 
it  appears  completely  depolariled,  fo  that  it  may  be  always 
divided  into  two  rays  by  Iceland  fpar.  Hence  metallic 
furfaces,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  have  a  determinate  angle 
at  which  they  change  the  poles  of  the  ray  which  they  re- 
fled!.  But,  fince  in  this  cafe  the  plane  of  refledtion  makes 
an  equal  angle  with  the  two  poles,  one  half  of  the  light 
is  polarifed  in  one  diredtion,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
other,  fo  that  the  refledted  ray  alfumes  the  properties  of 
a  diredt  ray.  This  experiment  fliows  us  why,  if  we  em¬ 
ploy  with  metallic  mirrors  the  lame  method  as  with  dia¬ 
phanous  bodies,  the  determination  of  the  propofed  angle 
becomes  impollible.  In  fadt,  when  natural  light  falls 
under  the  angle  propofed,  the  refledted  ray  contains  at 
once  the  molecules  polariled  in  one  diredtion  and  in  the 
other ;  fo  that,  when  decompofed  by  Iceland  fpar,  it  pre- 
fents  the  fame  phenomena  as  the  natural  ray,  which  is 
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reflected  without  polarifation  under  the  greateft  and  fmall- 
eft  incidences,  which,  in  that  cafe,  renders  the  limit  inde¬ 
terminable.  When  we  fuhjeCt  to  the  reflection  of  the 
mirror  a  ray  already  polarifed,  we  avoid  that  inconveni¬ 
ence  ;  becaufe,  inftead  of  observing,  as. with  tranfparent 
bodies,  theangle  under  which  the  polarifation  is  molt  com¬ 
plete,  we  obferve,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  which  the  de- 
polarifation  is  in  appearance  the  molt  complete. 

“What  diftinguifhes  metals  from  tranfparent  bodies  is, 
that  thefe  laft  refraCt  all  the  light  polarifed  in  one  direction, 
and  refleCt  all  polarifed  in  the  other;  while  metallic  bodies 
reflect  what  they  polarife  in  both  directions.  It  being 
underitood,  however,  that  they  poffefs  in  part  the  power 
of  all  other  opaque  bodies,  of  abforbing  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  of  ray  which  diaphanous  bodies  tranfmit. 
Thus,  for  metallic  fubftances,  we  mull  employ  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  ray  already  polarifed,  taking  care  that  the  poles 
of  the  ray  form  an  angle  of  450  with  the  plane  of  inci¬ 
dence,  and  mult  obferve  at  what  angle  light  appears  de- 
polarifed  like  a  natural  ray  :  for  diaphanous  fubftances, 
on  the  contrary,  we  muft  employ  the  reflection  of  a  natural 
ray,  and  obferve  the  angle  at  which  the  light  appears  com¬ 
pletely  polarifed.  The  angle,  in  both  cafes,  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  .with  the  fame  accuracy. 

“  It  is  now  therefore  proved,  that  all  bodies  in  nature , 
both  opaque  and  diaphanous,  polarife  light  entirely  when  they 
reflect  it  under  a  certain  angle;  and  that  the  metals,  which 
alone  appeared  to  conftitute  an  exception  to  this  law,  on 
the  contrary,  polarife  a  greater  quantity  of  light  than 
other  bodies,  fince  they  refleCt  a  greater  quantity.  From 
the  preceding  experiments  there  refults  a  remarkable  faCt. 
Place  before  a  luminous  body  a  let  of  parallel  glafs  plates, 
and  increafe  their  number  till  the  body  ceafes  to  be  leen 
when  viewed  perpendicularly  through  them  :  if  you  look 
at  it  obliquely  through  the  fame  plates,  you  will  begin  to 
fee  it  again.  Underthe  angleof  incidence  54°  35', its  light 
will  have  the  greateft  intenfity.  Beyond  that  limit  it  be¬ 
gins  again  to  difappear.  This  phenomenon  proceeds  from 
this  circumftance,  that  the  light  tranfmitted  obliquely 
lofes  by  polarifation  the  faculty  of  being  reflected.” 
Mem.  of  the  French  Inftitute,  1810.  Letter  of  M.  Malus 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  1811. 

The  leading  phenomena,  then,  may  be  briefly  ftated 
as  follows.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  tranfparent 
body,  fo  as  to  be  reflected  from  it,  it  is  modified  or  af- 
feCted  in  fuch  a  manner  by  this  reflection,  that,  upon 
meeting  a  fecond  tranfparent  body,  it  will  either  be  re¬ 
flected  or  not,  according  to  the  fide  which  it  prefents  to 
it.  It  will  be  reflected  if  it  fall  upon  that  body  on  either 
of  the  oppofite  tides,  but  will  not  be  reflected  if  it  fall 
upon  either  of  the  other  two  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  ray,  after  being  modified  by  the  firft 
tranfparent  refleCtor,  prefents  itfelf  to  the  fecond  lo  as  to 
be  reflected;  and  call  the  fide  of  the  ray  on  which  it 
meets  the  fecond  reflector  the  north  fide :  if  the  fecond 
refleCtor  is  turned  round,  fo  that  the  eafl  fide  of  the  ray 
meets  it,  there  will  be  no  reflection;  and,  in  like  manner, 
it  will  be  reflected  on  the  fouth,  and  not  on  the  weft,  fides 
refpeCtively.  The  fame  modification,  whatever  it  may  be, 
prevents  the  ray  from  being  doubly  refraCted  by  pafllng 
through  Iceland  cryftal,  which  it  meets  on  two  of  its 
oppofite  fides  ;  but  permits  it  to  be  doubly  refraCted  by 
meeting  the  cryftal  on  the  two  other  fides.  And  this 
modification,  with  refpeCt  to  double  refra&ion,  may  be  im- 
prefled  upon  the  ray  by  a  firft  double  refraCtion,  as  well 
as  by  reflection  from  a  traniparent  body.  But,  where  the 
modification  is  produced  by  reflection,  it  is  molt  complete 
at  one  particular  angle  of  incidence,  which  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  tranfparent  fubftances. 

Now,  the  exiftence  of  this  phenomenon  is  certain:  it 
is  a  faCt,  that  a  change  takes  place  in  the  ray  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  firft  tranfparent  body  ;  it  is  a  fadt  that  this 
change  has  fotne  kind  of  reference  to  the  four  fides  of  the 
ray,  and  affeCts  thole  fides  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
diiferently.  The  oblervers  of  thefe  appearances  have  ex- 
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plained  them,  by  fuppofing  that  each  particle  of  light  has 
its  adjacent  fides  endowed  with  oppofite  properties,  and 
that  the  firft  reflecting  or  doubly- refraCling  body  turns 
or  arranges  all  the  particles  of  light  in  a  ray,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  their  fnnilar  fides  are  prefented  in  the  fame 
direction  to  the  fecond  body.  Now,  this  arranging  or 
turning  of  the  particles,  or  this  change  operated  by  the 
firft  body  upon  the  ray,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  termed, 
from  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm,  polarifation. 

Thus,  when  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  upon  a  glafsplate 
at  an  angle  of  350  25',  all  the  light  which  the  glafs  reflects 
is  polarifed  in  one  direction.  Of  the  light  which  is  tranf¬ 
mitted,  part  is  polarifed  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  the  re¬ 
flected  part,  and  is  proportional  to  that  part :  the  re¬ 
mainder  fuffjers  no  modification,  but  proceeds  as  a  direCtly- 
tranfmitted  ray  ;  and,  if  this  unmodified  part  be -received 
by  another  glafs  placed  parallel  to  the  firft,  and  be  thus 
decompofed  by  a  fecond  refraCtion,  the  fame  phenomena 
are  again  exhibited  ;  in  faCt,  they  are  rendered  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  by  the  firft  arrangement  only  of  the  apparatus  ; 
for  the  light  which  is  polarifed  by  tranfmiflion  at  each 
paflage,  is  lefs  reflected  the  oftener  it  is  refraCted  ;  and 
thus  the  effeCt  in  a  manner  accumulates,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  perceptible.  It  alfo  appears,  that,  when 
a  polarifed  ray  is  any-how  obtained,  there  is  always  a  cor- 
refponding  ray  polarifed  in  a  direction  diametrically  oppo¬ 
fite,  and  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  the  firft.  All  dia¬ 
phanous  bodies  polarife  light  at  certain  angles,  different 
for  each  body;  and  in  every  inltance  there  is  fome  angle 
at  which  the  degree  of  polarifation  is  a  maximum. 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  rhomboidal  cryftal  of 
Iceland  fpar,  it  is  lplit  in  its  paflage  through  the  cryftal ; 
one  part  fuffering  the  ordinary  refraCtion,  and  therefore, 
upon  emergence,  continuing  in  the  direction  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  ray  ;  while  the  other  undergoes  the  extraordinary 
refraCtion,  by  which  it  deviates  by  a  certain  angle  from 
the  firft.  An  objeCt  viewed  through  this  cryftal  will  be 
feen  under  two  diftinCt  images;  and,  if  the  cryftal  be  turned 
about  the  axis  of  villon,  the  objeCt  will  frill  appear  under 
the  fame  form.  Now,  let  another  rhomboid  of  fpar  be 
placed  behind  the  firft,  and  in  a  fnnilar  pofition,  and  the 
luminous  objeCt  from  which  the  ray  of  light  proceeds  will 
appear  exaCtly  as  in  the  firft  inftance.  Hence  the  pencil, 
which  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  incident  upon 
the  firft  rhomboid,  will  continue  in  that  direction  ;  and 
the  pencil  which  fuftered  the  extraordinary  refraCtion 
will  be  refraCted  by  the  fecond,  but  only  in  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner.  But,  let  the  fecond  cryftal  be  made  to 
revolve  flowly  round,  the  firft  remaining  fixed,  and  it  will 
appear  that  each  of  the  pencils  begins  to  feparate  into 
two;  and,  when  the  cryftal  lias  turned  through  an  arch 
of  450,  the  reparation  will  be  complete  ;  fo  that  there  will 
now  be  four  pencils  of  rays,  and  confequently  the  objeCt 
viewed  through  the  two  fpars  will  appear  quadrupled. 
When  the  fecond  cryftal,  proceeding  in  its  revolution, 
has  completed  a  quadrant,  the  four  pencils  are  again  re¬ 
duced  to  two  ;  but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
the  pencil  which  fuftered  ordinary  refraCtion  in  the  firft 
cfyftal  now  fuffers  extraordinary  only  in  the  fecond  ;  while 
that  which,  in  pafiing  through  the  firft,  underwent  extra¬ 
ordinary  refraCtion,  now  fuftains  ordinary  only  while  it 
pafies  through  the  fecond.  When  the  fecond  rhomboid 
has  revolved  luccefiively  through  arches  of  135,  225,  and 
315,  degrees,  each  pencil  is  wholly. fpiit  into  two,  and 
four  images  are  vilible.  At  the  end  of  half  a  revolution, 
the  pencils  are  refraCted  exactly  as  in  the  firft  pofition  ;  and, 
when  an  arch  of  270  degrees  has  been  completed,  thefour 
pencils  have  coliapfed  to  two,  under  the  fame  circu-m- 
liances  as  the  end  of  the  firft  quadrant.  The  luminous 
objeCt  has  then  appeared  under  the  forms  of  two  and  four 
images,  alternately,  as  the  cryftal  has. been  turned  through 
&  h  f>  h  anci  °f  a  revolution  ;  the  pencils  which 
have  formed  thele,  and  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
diviliori  and  lubdivifion  of  the  incident  ray,  being  modi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  particular  pofition  of  the  two,  crys¬ 
tals  1. 
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tals:  tbefe  different  modifications  of  the  light  apparently 
proceeding  from  fome  unknown  caufe,  which  prevents 
the  ray  penetrating  the  fecond  rhomboid  when  placed  in 
certain  pofitions  with  refpeCt  to  the  firft. 

.  This  is  a  iimpleand  eafily-exhibited  cafe  of  polarifation. 
Again  :  if  the  luminous  objeCt  (for  inftance,  the  flame  of 
a  candle)  be  refleCfed  from  water  at  an  angle  of  52'-!  45', 
and  viewed  through  a  cryftal  of  Iceland  fpar,  in  one  pofi- 
tion  of  the  cryftal  two  images  are  feen  :  let  the  cryftal  be 
turned  through  an  arch  of  450,  and  one  of  the  images 
w-ill  be  found  to  difappear  ;  after  revolving  through  900, 
it  becomes  vifible  again  ;  and  foon  alternately  through  the 
other  parts  of  the  whole  circuit.  The  light  has  therefore 
evidently  acquired  the  lame  properties  as  if  it  had  been 
tranfmitted  through  a  rhomboid  of  fpar,  previous  to  the 
fecond  cryftal  being  applied  :  that  is,  in  being  reflected 
from  water  at  the  angle  we  have  ftated,  it  has  become 
polarifed.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  angle  at  which  light 
mull  be  incident  upon  the  reflecting  furface  of  .a  tranfpa- 
rent  body,  in  order  to  be  polarifed  in  the  moft  diftindt 
manner,  varies  according  to  the  refraCtive  power  of  the 
body. 

Independent  of  the  effedt  which  the  particular  kind  of 
cryftallization  of  Iceland  fpar  may  have  in  producing  the 
phenomena  of  double  refradtion,  it  appears  very  evident, 
that  the  fadls  we  have  juft  ftated  point  out  the  exiftence 
of  certain  attradlive  and  repulfive  forces,  which  operate 
upon  the  particles  of  light,  and  thus  confirm  the  New¬ 
tonian  hypothefis  of  the  materiality  and  aCtual  emiflion 
of  light.  \ 

Thefe  are  the  remarkable  properties  which  the  refearches 
of  Malus  firft  detedled.  Their  difcovery  has  opened  to 
philofophers  a  field  of  the  richeft  nature,  prefenting  at 
every  ftep  new  phenomena,  which  are  developed  by  expe¬ 
riments  of  the  moft  entertaining  kind,  and  holding  forth 
to  inquirers  conftant  hopes  of  throwing  new  lights  upon 
a  branch  of  fcience,  hitherto  confidered  as  obfcure  and 
almoft  inaccefiible.  But  they  who  rejoice  at  the  profpedt 
thus  opened,  cannot  but  deeply  lament  the  hard  fate 
which  fnatched  away,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  the  able 
and  ingenious  perfon  to  whom  fcience  has  been  fo  largely 
indebted.  See  Malus,  vol.  xiv.  p.  233.  From  what  we 
have  feen  of  his  writings,  it  may  fafely  be  pronounced 
that,  had  his  life  been  prolonged  even  for  a  very  few  years, 
he  would  have  fuccefsfully  purfued  his  inquiries  with  the 
fame  fpirit  which  firft  excited  them.  His  whole  proceed¬ 
ings,  indeed,  manifeft  the  patience  andfagacity  that  mark 
the  true  philofopher  ;  and  nothing  is  more  affeCting  than 
the  unabated  ardour  with  which  he  continued  his  invefti- 
gations  to  the  laft;  that,  even  when  difabled  by  ficknefs 
from  attending  the  fittings  of  the  Inftitute,  he  caufed  his 
refearches  to  be  regularly  read  for  him  by  a  friend,  till 
very  nearly  the  day  of  his  death. 

It  mull  next  be  faid,  in  juftice  to  the  living,  that  much 
has  been  done  in  the  fubjeCt  by  the  exertions  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  :  and  by  none  more  than  thofe  of  Dr.  Brewfter 
and  M.  Biot.  Dr.  Brewfter  has  been  moft  indefatigable : 
he  publiftied,  during  the  courfe  of  the  year  1815,  no  fewer 
than  fix  different  memoirs  on  the  fubjedlj  five  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tran  factions  of  London,  (for  which  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  Copleyan  medal,)  and  one  in  the  Phi- 
iofophical  Tranfadtions  of  Edinburgh.  We  (hall  firft  no¬ 
tice  the  memoirs  of  Biot,  in  tire  ivth  vol.  of  the  Traite  de 
Phyfique  ;  and  then  give  an  account  of  Dr.  Brewfter's 
difcoveries. 

t.  M.  Biot  difcovered  that  the  tourmaline,  when  very 
thin,  refradls  doubly,  like  calcareous  fpar;  but,  when  in 
thick  plates,  it- refradls  only  lingly.  From  this  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  in  this  mineral  there  exift  two  diftindl  caufes  of 
polarifation;  one  belonging  to  the  cryftalline  molecules 
of  the  tourmaline,  the  other  depending  on  the  plates  of 
which  the  cryftal  is  compofed,  The  firft  adts  fenfibly  only 
when  the  mineral  is  very  thin  ;  the  fecond,  when  it  has 
a  certain  degree  of  thicknefs.  M.  Biot  afcertained  like- 
wife,  that,  when  tire  agate  is  very  thin,  it  trahfmits  light 
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in  every  direction,  and  pofieffes  the  properties  of  a  doubly, 
refradting  body.  The  laws  obferved  by  Dr.  Brewfter  re- 
fpedting  the  agate,  hold  only  when  it  pofieffes  a  certain 
degree  of  thicknefs. 

2.  After  Malus  had  difcovered  the  polarifation  of  light 
when  refledted  from  the  furface  of  diaphanous  bodies,  he 
examined  the  metals,  and  found  that  polarifation  was  not 
produced  by  reflection  from  them,  at  lead,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  from  diaphanous  bodies.  But  Dr.  Brewfter 
afterwards  difcovered  that,  when  a  ray  of  light  already 
polarifed  is  refledted  feveral  times  from  the-furface  of  plates 
of  filver  or  gold,  it  is  modified  in  fuch  a  way  that,  when 
analyzed  by  means  of  a  prifm  of  Iceland  fpar,  it  divides 
itfelf  into  two  differently-coloured  pencils.  Biot,  on  re¬ 
peating  the  experiment,  obferved  that  the  colours  of  the 
pencils  were  precifely  the  fame  with  the  coloured  rings 
obferved  by  Newton.  Thefe  obfervations  did  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Brewfter;  but,  upon  mentioning 
the  fubject  to  M.  Arago,  that  gentleman  ftated  that  he 
had  obtained  refults  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Dr.  Brewfter,  and 
furnifhed  Biot  with  a  plate  of  filver  by  means  of  which 
that  philofopher  was  enabled  to  oblerve  fimilar  refults. 
Surprifed  at  this  difference,  he  inveftigated  the  fubjeCt 
with  care,  and  found  that  the  phenomena  depended  on 
the  way  in  which  the  metallic  plate  had  been  polifhed. 
There  are  two  ways  of  polifhing  metallic  plates  ;  by  ham¬ 
mering  and  by  friCtion.  When  the  former  mode  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  phenomena  obferved  by  Biot  are  obtained ; 
when  the  latter,  the  phenomena  obferved  by  Dr.  Brewfter. 
Biot  at  laft  afcertained  that  a  metallic  furface  polifhed  by 
friCtion  produces  two  diftinCl  effeCts  upon  light.  It  gives 
..to  a  part  of  the  incident  light  what  he  calls  movable  po¬ 
larifation,  the  fame  which  is  produced  by  a  thin  cryftal- 
lifed  plate.  This  occafions  the  feries  of  coloured  rings  of 
Newton.  It  gives  alfo  to  the  white  incident  light  a  fixed 
polarifation  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  fame  as  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  thick  cryftalline  plate.  The  firft  of  thefe  po- 
larifations  is  only  fenftble  in  particular  pofitions  when  the 
metallic  plate  is  polifhed  by  friCtion.  Hence  the  reafon 
■why  it  was  not  obferved  by  Dr.  Brewfter;  but  it  is  ftrong 
when  the  plate  is  polifhed  by  hammering,  and  accordingly 
it  was  obferved  by  Biot. 

3.  Ivl.  Biot  had  fhown  long  ago,  that,  when  light  tra- 
verfes  certain  cryftals,  the  repulfive  force  which  produces 
the  extraordinary  polarifation  aCts  with  more  intenfity  on 
the  violet  molecules  than  on  the  blue,  more  on  the  blue 
than  on  the  green,  and  fo  on,  aCting  with  lead  intenfity 
upon  the  red  ray.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  refraction  aCts  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 

molecules  of  light,  iince  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
polarifation.  In  a  memoir  publifhed  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie  for  June  1815,  (vol.  xciv.  p.  281.)  he  (bowed  that 
this  law  holds  with  refpect  to  Iceland  cryftal,  and  indeed 
all  cryftals  in  general. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  the  difcoveries  on  this  fubjeCt 
publiflied  by  Dr.  Brewfter. 

After  this  gentleman  had  repeated  the  experiments  of 
Malus,  upon  reflection  it  immediately  (truck  him,  that 
light  would  probably  receive  a  like  modification,  when 
tranfmitted  through  bodies  wholly  or  imperfeCtly  tranf- 
parent.  A  numerous  courfe  of  experiments,  however, 
appearing  to  give  no  new  refult,  he  had  almoft  abandoned 
the  inquiry,  when  a  very  fingular  appearance  of  colour, 
in  a  thin  plate  of  agate,  was  accidentally  prefented  to 
him.  The  plate  he  employed  was  about  the  fifteenth  of 
an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  was  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicu- 
cular  to  the  laminae  of  the  agate.  The  agate  was  very 
tranfparent,  and  gave  a  diltinCt  image  of  any  luminous 
objeCt:  in  addition  to  this,  there  appeared  on  each  fide 
of  the  image  another,  highly  coloured,  and  forming  with 
it  an  angle  of  about  jo  degrees ;  and,  what  is  moft  fingu¬ 
lar,  thefe  images,  when  examined  with  a  cryftal  of  Ice¬ 
land  fpar,  exhibited  all  the  phenomena  of  polarifation  j 
they  alternately  van; died  and  re-appeared  as  the  cryftal 
revolved,  juft  as  if  the  rays  had  been  tranfmitted,  in  the 
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flrft  inftapCe,  through  a  prifm  of  doubly-  re  fra  ft  i  tig  fpar. 
“When  the  common  colourlefs  image  was  viewed  in  the 
lame  manner,  the  like  appearances  were  feen.  When  the 
flame  of  a  taper,  reflected  as  in  the  experiments  of  Mains 
before  defcribed,  is  viewed  through  the  plate  of  agate,  a 
remarkable  appearance  is  obferved.  If  the  laminae  of 
which  the  agate  is  compofed  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
refleftion,  the  image  of  the  taper  appears  perfectly  dil- 
tinft ;  but,  when  the  plate  is  turned  round,  fo  that  its 
laminae  become  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  reflection, 
the  light  which  forms  the  image  of  the  candle  is  entirely 
rtfl&led,  and  not  a  Angle  ray  is  tranfmitted,  or  penetrates 
the  agate.  A  fimilar  character  is  obferved  when  an  ob¬ 
ject  is  feen  through  two  plates  of  agate  :  While  they  are 
held  in  fuch  a  pofition  that  their  laminae  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  image  is  feen  plainly  ;  but,  if  one  of  the 
plates  is  turned  about  till  its  laminae  are  perpendicular 
to  thofe  of  the  other,  then  the  light  is  wholly  reflected,  and 
the  luminous  objeCt  is  no  longer  vifible.  There  was  an¬ 
other  appearance  obferved,  of  confiderable  importance,  as 
it  feems  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  phenomena  of 
double  refraftion  than  any  experiment  yet  mentioned. 
The  bright  image  which  was  viewed  through  the  plate  of 
agate  appeared  furrounded  by  a  large  maf's  of  nebulous 
light,  extending  about  70  30'  in  length,  and  i°  7'  in 
breadth,  on  each  fide  of  the  image.  Upon  interpofing  a 
prifm  of  Iceland  fpar  between  the  agate  and  the  eye,  and 
turning  it  flowly  round,  the  nebulous  light  grew  brighter 
and  brighter  as  the  bright  image  vaniflied,  and  became 
almoll  imperceptible  when  the  bright  image  was  feen  in 
its  fulleft  luftre.  The  nebulous  light,  then,  and  the 
bright  image,  feerned  to  undergo  the  fame  modification  as 
two  images  formed  by  a  doubly-refrafting  fpar  ;  and  Dr. 
Brewfter  from  this  conjeCtured,  that  the  nebulous  light 
was  in  fnCt  caufed  by  the  fame  ftrufture  in  the  refrafting 
medium,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  Icelandic  fpar,  produces 
two  diftinft  images  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  agate  was 
an  approach  to  that  particular  kind  of  cryftailization,  and 
that  the  hazinefs  was  an  imperfeCt  image  arifing  from  that 
imperfeftion  off  ftrufture.  It  has  always  been  fuppofed, 
that,  in  a  doubly-refraCling  medium,  the  two  images  were 
produced  by  two  different  refraftive  powers  ;  reafoning 
then,  from  analogy,  the  bright  image  and  the  nebulous 
light  produced  by  the  agate  could  be  feparated,  the  one 
from  the  other,  by  making  the  agate «into  a  prifm  ;  and 
the  reparation  would  be  proportioned  to  the  angle  formed 
by  the  refrafting  planes  of  the  prifm.  Dr.  Brewfter,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  tried  this  experiment,  but  without  fuccefs. 
For  fome  time  he  abandoned  the  inquiry,  and  began  to 
look  upon  the  phenomenon  as  one  of  thofe  unaccount¬ 
able  appearances  which  fo  often  attend  the  paffage  of 
light  through  diaphanous  media.  Future  experiments 
have,  we  think,  very  fatisfaftorily .  eftablifh'ed  the  raft, 
that  this  nebulous  light  is  an  approach  to  afecond  image  ; 
they  depend,  however,  upon  fome  appearances  which  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  which  we  mult  firft  proceed 
to  confider,  before  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this 
part  of  the  lubjeft. 

When  a  tranfparent  fubftance,  fuch  as  rock-cryftal,  is 
held  in  a  certain  pofition  before  a  ray  of  polarifed  light, 
the  light  becomes  depolarifed,  or  converted  into  common 
light.  This  remarkable  property  is  common  to  almoft  all 
tranfparent  bodies  when  they  are  held  in  certain  pofitions ; 
and  there  are  fome,  as  gum-arabic,  horn,  glue,  and  tor- 
toife-thell,  which  depolarife  light,  in  whatfoever  pofition 
they  are  held.  Among  the  fubftances  which  pofiefs  this 
property,  may  be  noticed  more  particularly  mica  and 
topaz,  as  exhibiting  fome  curious  phenomena.  If  a  fquare 
plate  of  mica  be  fet  in  a  vertical  pofition,  and  a  cryftal  of 
Iceland  fpar  be  placed  either  horizontally  or  vertically 
with  refpeft  to  it,  as  it  were  upon  a  line  bifefting  any 
two  oppofite  fides  of  the  fquare,  and  a  ray  of  polarifed 
light  be  viewed  through  both,  no  change  whatever  ap¬ 
pears  to  take  place  upon  the  ray.  Thefe-lines  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  called  the  neutral  axes  f  the  mica.  Now,  let  the 
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cryftal  of  Iceland  fpar  be  placed  upon  either  of  the.  lines 
bifefting  two  oppoiite  angles  of  the  fquares  ;  and  the  po¬ 
larifed  light  will  then  be  feen  converted  into  common 
light,  that  is,  it  will  be  depolarifed.  Thefe  lines  are  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  depolarijing  axes;  and  thefe  axes  (the  two 
neutral  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  and  the 
two  depolarifing  in  a  direftion  bifefting  the  right  angles 
formed  by  the  neutral)  are  common  to  all  fubftances 
which  have  the  power  of  depolarifing  light.  There  is 
another  remarkable  property  which  attends  plates  of 
mica,  and  many  other  cryftallized  bodies,  in  addition  to 
thofe  juft  mentioned.  Let  a  polarifed  ray  be  obferved 
through  the  Iceland  fpar  and  mica:  when  the  fpar  is 
placed  upon  the  vertical  neutral  axis  of  the  mica,  as  we 
have  juft  feen,  the  ray  Hill  continues  polarifed  ;  but,  let 
the  plate  of  mica  be  inclined  forwards  at  an  angle  of  450 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  image,  that  was  before  in  vifible 
from  polarifation,  will  now  diltinftly  appear;  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  light  to  which  it  owes  its  exiftence  has  be¬ 
come  depolarifed.  The  mica  then  poffeffes  an  oblique  de- 
polarijing  axis ;  and  only  this  one  :  for  a  fimilar  experi¬ 
ment,  made  by  adjufting  the  fpar  upon  the  horizontal 
neutral  axis,  produces  no  Inch  effeft. 

We  now  recur  to  the  nebulous  light.  When  a  pencil  of 
light,  firft  polarifed  and  afterwards  depolarifed,  is  tranf¬ 
mitted  through  a  plate  of  agate,  the  red  rays  go  to  the 
formation  of  the  bright  image  ;  while  the  green,  which 
are  complementary  to  the  red,  compofe  the  nebulous 
light  by  which  the  bright  image  is  furrounded.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  thus  prefented,  is  that  of  a  red  image  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  green  light.  Let  the  agate  be  turned  through 
900,  the  colours  are  reverfed,  and  the  appearance  now  ex¬ 
hibited  is  that  of  a  green  image  enclofed  in  a  cloud  of  red 
light.  In  the  common  experiment,  when  a  doubly-re- 
frafting  cryftal  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  plate  of  agate,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  ordinary  image  is  green,  while  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  one  is  red  ;  and,  while  one  cryftal  revolves, 
an  alternation  of  thefe  colours  will  be  obferved  in  every 
quadrant  of  its  circular  motion.  We  may  hence  very  fa- 
tisfaftorily  conclude,  that,  as  the  light  in  this  inftance  is 
known  to  be  polarifed,  fo  that  which  is  viewed  through 
the  plate  of  agate,  fince  it  exhibits  exaftly  fimilar  pheno¬ 
mena,  has  undergone  a  like  modification;  and,_as  the 
nebulous  light  appears  thus  to  have  the  fame  relation  to 
the  bright  image  which  the  image  formed  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  has  to  that  produced  by  the  ordinary  refraftion 
in  doubly-refrafting  cryftals,  we  may  confider  the  agate 
as  poflefling,  imperfefily,  the  property  of  double  refrac¬ 
tion,  (in  oppofition,  certainly,  to  the  analogy  of  all  dou¬ 
bly- re  fradting  cryftals,  that  the  two  images  are  produced 
by  different  refraftive  powers;)  but  that  it  gives  two 
images,  and  polarifes  them  like  other  cryftallized  bodies, 
only  that  the  one  image  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  other. 

Before  leaving  the  fubjeft  of  depolarifation,  we  muft 
mention  fome  curious  relults  which  Dr.  Brewfter  was  led 
to,  in  a  l'ubfequent  inquiry,  but  which  are  fo  connefted 
with  the  preceding  ftatements,  that  vye  cannot  conve- 
niently  omit  them  in  this  place.  We  have  feen  that 
light,  which  is  polarifed  by  one  fubftance,  can  be  depo> 
larifed  by  another.  Thus,  two  fubftances  were  necefiary  to 
deprive  light  of  its  polarity.  But,  in  all  bodies  which 
have  the  oblique  depolarifing  axis,  light  may  be  polarifed 
and  depolarifed  by  the  fame  fubftance  ;  and  this  is  the 
cafe,  when  the  pofition  of  the  depolarifing  body  is  fuch, 
that  the  angle  which  the  oblique  depolarifing  axis  makes 
with  the  under  furface  of  the  body,  is. nearly  equal  to  the 
complement  of  the  angle  at  which  the  incident  ray  is  po¬ 
larifed  by  its  firft  refleftion.  If  a  plate  of  topaz  be  held 
in  this. pofition,  and  the  obferver  look  into  the  topaz  in 
the  direction  of  emergence  of  the  depolarifed  ray,  through 
a  plate  of  agate  having  its  laminae  perpendicular  to  a  ver¬ 
tical  feftion  of  the  topaz,  he  will  perceive  about  teivbril- 
liantly-coloured  elliptical  rings,  formed  round  two  oval 
central  fpots,  compofed  of  different  colours.  Each  rino- 
alfo  contains  feveral  colours,  fuch  as  blue  Ihading  off  to 
7  D  green, 


screen,  then  yellow  fhading  to  red,  and  laftly  crimfon. 
’i  he  colours  in  the  rings  grow  fainter  as  they  recede  from 
the  central  fpots.  Thofe  now  enumerated  belong  to  the 
iecond  ring  ;  but,  in  the  fixth  ring  of  the  fame  fet,  the 
colours  are  only  very  faint  blue,  and  11  ill  fainter  crimfon. 
The  part  of  the  firlt  ring  which  is  neared  to  the  central 
fpots  is  always  black.  If  the  plate  of  agate  be  turned 
round  90°,  f'o  as  to  have  its  laminae  parallel  to  the  feCtion 
of  the  topaz,  another  fet  of  elliptical  rings  will  be  ob- 
ferved ;  and  the  colours  in  thefe  are  invariably  comple¬ 
mentary  to  thofe  in  the  firlt  fet:  the  green  rings  of  the 
fecond  fet  will  always  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  red 
rings  of  the  firlt  let  ;  the  blue  with  the  yellow  ;  in  the 
outer  rings,  the  blue  with  the  pink  ;  and  l'o  on.  The  co¬ 
lours  of  the  central  fpots,  alfo,  in  the  fecond  fet,  are  com¬ 
plementary  with  thofe  in  the  central  fpots  of  the  firlt ;  and 
the  black  fpace  which  furrounds  thefe  fpots  in  the  firlt  fet, 
is  found  to  be  white  in  the  fecond.  If  a  doubly-refraCting 
cryltal  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  agate  in  one  pofition,  the 
firlt  fet  of  rings  wiil  hold  the  place  of  the  firlt  image  ;  and, 
upon  turning  the  cryltal  about  its  axis  through  900,  that 
Jet  will  occupy  the  Iecond  image,  and  the  fecond  fet  will 
keep  the  place  of  the  firlt  image  ;  and  fo  on,  alternately, 
through  every  quadrant.  In  thefe  and  fimilar  experiments 
upon  coloured  rings,  the  Jirfi  fet  is  always  the  molt  dif- 
tinfit  of  the  two;  probably  becaufethe  light  reflected  from 
the  firlt  furface  is  deftroyed  by  the  polariling  body  :  which 
is  not  the  cafe  in  the  pofition  of  the  cryftals  that  produces 
the  fecond  fet. 

If,  inftead  of  common  light,  a  beam  of  polarifed  light 
be  tranfmitted  through  the  plate  of  topaz,  phenomena 
itiil  more  varied  and  interelting  are  exhibited.  When 
light  thus  obtained  by  reflection  from  any  tranfparent 
body,  lb  placed  that  the  plane  of  its  reflection  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  reflection  from  the  topaz,  part 
of  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  topaz,  having  been 
already  polarifed,  will  be  depolarifed  in  palling  along  the 
oblique  depolarifing  axis  of  the  topaz.  If  the  obferver 
looks  into  the  topaz  in  the  direction  in  which  thefe  depo¬ 
larifed  rays  emerge,  he  will  fee  the  Jirft  Jet  of  elliptical 
rings  coloured,  as  in  the  laft  experiment ;  the  colours 
being  remarkably  brilliant  and  diftinCt.  Let  thefe  depo¬ 
larifed  rays  be  now  received  upon  a  plate  of  agate,  placed 
as  in  the  laft  experiment,  with  its  lamina:  perpendicular 
to  a  vertical  feCtion  of  the  topaz  ;  and  a  third  fet  of  rings 
will  -be  vifible,  differing  from  th  z  Jirft  fet  only  in  having 
frnaller  central  fpots.  This  third  Jet  rather  correfponds 
with  the  fecond  Jet  in  the  laft  experiment,  as  their  colours 
are  complementary,  and  their  central  fpots  of  the  fame 
magnitude.  Now,  let  the  agate  be  turned  round,  fo  that 
its  laminae  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  topaz;  and  a 
fourth  Jet  of  rings  will  be  feen,  much  lei's  brilliant  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  in  ftruCture  rather  refembiing  the 
firjl  fet.  Thefe  phenomena  are  produced  alfo  when  the 
-polarifed  light  is  obtained  by  a  doubly-refraCting  cryftal ; 
and,  as  might  be  expeCted,  the  third  Jet  is  feen  in  one  po¬ 
fition  of  the  cryftal.  occupying  the  placeof  the  Jirft  image, 
and  the  fourth  in  that  of  the  fecond  ;  and  they  alternate 
in  every  quadrant  of  its  revolution. 

Dr.  Brewfter  mads  many  other  very  interelting  experi¬ 
ments  upon  this  part  of  the  fubject.  What  we  have 
analyfed,  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  illuftrating  thefe 
amufing  phenomena  ;  and  it  would  be  ufelefs,  even  if 
our  limits  would  permit  us,  to  enumerate  more.  With 
refpeCt  to  any  law  to  which  thefe  rings  can  be  referred,  he 
informs  us,  that,  by  aCtual  meafurement  of  the  angles 
which  the  colours  fubtend,  ufing  a  plate  of  topaz  of  one 
thicknefs,  compared  with  the  angles  they  fubtend  when 
topaz 'of  a  different  thicknefs  is  employed,  he  has  afeer- 
tained,  that  “  the  conjugate  diameters  of  the  rings  are  in¬ 
versely  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  piates.”  Rock-cryftal,  eme¬ 
rald,  amber,  nitrat  of  potafli,  and  many  other  lubftances, 
produce  elliptical  coloured  rings  in  as  great  perfection 
as  the  topaz 

Wefhave  already  mentioned  fonie  bodies  which  have 
the  property  of  depolarifing  light,  in  whatever  pofition 


they  are  held.  Of  this  fort  are  gum-arabic,  caoutchouc, 
and  feveral  others,  which  are  all  formed  by  a  fuccefllve 
depofition  and  induration  of  layers.  The  nature  of  their 
formation  very  fatisfaCtorily  explains  the  reafon  of  this 
peculiar  character.  Let  us  conceive,  that,  in  a  piece  of 
gum-arabic,  Tor  example,  the  firlt  layer  only  is  depofited 
and  cryftallized.  It  will  obvioully  poffefs  both  neutral 
and  depolarifing  axes,  like  any  other  cryftal.  In  like 
.  manner,  the  fecond  layer  will  alfo  have  thefe  axes;  but 
when  it  isdepofited  upon  the  firlt,  there  is  no  reafon  why 
their  axes  Ihould  coincide;  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
probably  hold  very  different  directions.  Thus,  after  a 
great  number  of  fuccefiive  layers,  there  will  be  different 
depolarifing  axes  lying  in  every  different  direction.  Now, 
it  is  found,  that,  if  one  plate  of  mica  be  placed  upoy  an¬ 
other,  fo  that  the  depolarifing  axis  of  the  one  coincides 
with  the  neutral  axisof  the  other,  all  the  axes  will  affume 
the  character  of  depolarifing  axes  ;  and  the  two  plates 
will  aCV  upon  light  exaCtly  like  gum-arabic.  Hence,  lince 
the  depolarifing  axis,  coinciding  with  the  neutral,  produces 
a  depolarifing  axis,  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  a  piece  of 
gum-arabic,  or  caoutchouc,  confining  of  a  great  many 
layers,  ail  the  axes  will  be  depolarifing  axes.  This  expla¬ 
nation  is  likewife  verified  by  taking  a  very  fine  film  of 
either  of  thefe  fubftances ;  it  will  be  found  to  have  neutral 
axes,  and  "to  have  loft  the  power  which  it  before  had,  of 
depolarifing  light  in  every  pofition. 

We'fiiall  only  mention  one  more  of  the  curious  refults  - 
which  Dr.  Brewfter  obtained,  in  his  experiments  on  the 
depoiarifation  of  light,  namely,  a  remarkable  property 
which  is  produced  by  Ample  preffure,  in  foft  tranfparent 
foiids,  by  which  they  acquire  all  the  charade rs  of  cryftals 
that  both  polarife  and  depolarifie.  The  fubftance  which 
Dr.  Brewfter  operated  upon  was  calves’-feet  jelly.  A 
folid  portion  of  this,  about  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  was 
placed  between  two  plates  of  glafs,  and  was  obferved  to 
have  no  power  whatever  in  depolarifing  light.  When  it 
had  remained  borne  days  in  this  fituation,  it  began  to  de- 
polarile  about  its  edges  ;  and,  in  a  fortnight,  this  property 
was  extended  over  the  whole  of  its  l’urface.  In  three 
weeks,  the  jeliy  began  to  lofe  its  tranfparency,  and  alfo 
its  depolarifing  quality  :  it  was  now  much  indurated,  and 
reduced  to  about  one-fourth  oi  its  original  bulk;  in  tena¬ 
city,  it  very  much  refembled  caoutchouc.  Upon  inter- 
poling  it  between  the  light  of  a  taper  polarifed  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  a  prifm  of  Iceland  fpar,  it  appeared  to  produce 
no  effect  ;  one  of  the  images  of  the  paper  regularly  va- 
niftiing  as  the  fpar  was  turned  round  900.  While  the  fpar 
was  in  (uch  a  fituation  that  only  one  image  of  the  taper 
was  feen,  Dr.  Brewfter  preffed  together  the  two  plates  of 
glafs,  and  was  altonifhed  to  find  the  vanifhed  image  in- 
itantly  become  vifible.  Hence,  the  jelly  had,  by  preffure 
alone,  acquired  the  power  of  depolarifing  the  light,  to 
which  this  image  owed  its  exiftence.  When  the  preffure 
was  removed,  the  image  again  difappeared,  the  jelly  being, 
by  its  elafticity,  reftored  to  its  original  ftate. 

While  Dr.  Brewfter  was  engaged  in  feme  experiments 
upon  the  oblique  depolarifing  axis  of  mica,  he  oblerved, 
in  a  certain  pofition  of  the  mica,  home  indication  of  a  po- 
larifation  of  the  incident  rays;  arid,  upon  turning  the 
mica  round,  the  quantity  of  polarifed  light  increafed  as 
its  obliquity  to  the  incident  pencil  increafed.  When  a 
plate  of  glafs  was  fubftituted  lor  the  mica,  the  fame  phe¬ 
nomena  were  vifible,  but  in  a  lefs  diltinCt  degree  ;  but 
they  became  more  perceptible  upon  increafing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  glafs  plates  ;  and,  when  the  plates  amounted  to 
fifteen,  the  tranfmitted  pencil  was  wholly  polarifed  at  an 
angle  of  about  700.  The  light,  thus  modified,  has  all  the 
characters  of  light  polarifed  by  reflection,  or  by  any  other 
means.  For  inftance,  if  a  beam  polarifed  in  this  way  is 
viewed  through  a  plate  of  agate,  having  its  lamina:  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  the  bright  image  vanifhes, 
and  the  nebulous  light  which  furrounded  it  attains  its 
greateft  luftre  ;  and,  when  the  agate  is  turned  round,  fo 
that  its  laminae  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  refrac¬ 
tion,  the  nebulous  light  dilappears,  and  the  bright  image 
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recovers  Its  full  brilliancy.  Hence  light,  tranfmitted 
otiiiquely  through  all  tranfpare'nt  bodies,  differs  polari¬ 
fation,  like  one  of  the  pencils  formed  by  doubly- refraCt  - 
ing  cryltals.  By  a  number  of  experiments,  made  with  a 
great  variety  of  feries  of  plates.  Dr.  Brewfter  arrived  at 
the  law  which  determines' the  relation  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  and  the  angles  of  incidence  at  which  the 
light  is  polarifed.  He  found,  that  “  the  number  of  plates, 
multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at  which  the  pencil 
polarifes  light,  is  a  conftant  quantity.”  He  alfo  difco- 
vered  by  experiment,  that,  as  the  refractive  power  of  the 
plates  increafed,  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  the  light 
was  polarifed  diminilhed.  This  difcovery  of  the  polari¬ 
fation  of  light  by  oblique  refraCtion,  is  certainly  of  much 
importance.  It  affords  an  explanation  which  was  want¬ 
ing,  to  a  part  of  the  phenomena  which  the  experiments  of 
Mains  did  not  account  for.  The  polarifation  of  one,of 
the  images,  formed  by  a  doubly-refraCting  cryftal,  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  refra&ion,  and  not  by  reflection.  The  difcovery 
of  Malus  extended  only  to  the  polarifation  by  oblique 
reflection  ;  but  afforded  no  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  polarifation  of  the  tranfmitted  light  was 
produced. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  fome  fpecimens  of  cal¬ 
careous  fpar  have  the  property  of  multiplying  images, 
which  are,  in  almolt  all  inftances,  tinged  with  very  bril¬ 
liant  colours.  Phiiofophers  have  generally  concurred  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  multiplication  of  the  images  was 
produced  by  fiffures  or  fraChir'es  within  the  cryftal,  and 
that  the  colours  proceeded  from  films  of  air,  included  in 
c  thole  (ifl'ures,  and  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  thin  plates. 
Some  experiments  which  Dr.  Brewfter  made  on  thisfub- 
jeCt,  led  him  to  believe  that  fuch  opinions  were  erroneous  ; 
that  the  interrupting  plane  was  not  a  fraCture;  and  that 
the  colours  were  analogous  to  thofe  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  cryltals  upon  polarifed  light.  According'  to  his 
view'  of  the  fubjeCt,  there  is,  in  every  fpecimen  of  calca¬ 
reous  fpar  which  has  the  above  properties,  a  plane,  which 
he  denominates  the  interrupting  plane,  lying  acrofs  the 
cryftal,  fo  as  to  divide  it  into  tw'o  equal  prifms  ;  and  re- 
fembling  a  thin  film,  or  connecting  vein,  by  which  the 
prifms  are  bound  together.  This  plane  is  not  a  ftratum 
of  air,  as  had  been  conjectured  ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  light 
incident  at  a  certain  angle  would  be  wholly  reflected  from 
the  furface  of  the  fecond  prifm  ;  but  experiment  has  de- 
monftratea,  that  there  is  no  angle  of  incidence  which 
produces  a  total  reflection  at  the  lecond  furface.  If  the 
colours  were  produced  by  a  fiffure,  they  would  appear 
where  the  fiflure  is  bounded  by  parallel  faces;  but,  if  the 
folid  angles  on  each  fide  of  the  interrupting  plane  are 
ground  down  till  turn  perfeCtly-fmooth  ayid  parallel  faces 
are  produced,  it  will  be  found,  that,  when  a  ray  of  light 
is  tranfmitted  through  the  plane,  there  is  neither  a  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  images,  nor  the  flighted  appearance  of  co¬ 
lour.  From  thefe  and  other  experiments,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate,  Dr.  Brewfter  concludes,  that 
the  interrupting  plane  is  a  cryftallized  vein  or  ftratum  of 
calcareous  fpar,  cohering  firmly  to  the  adjacent  mafles  ; 
and,  that  a  multiplication  of  images  and  colour  is  pro¬ 
duced  only  when  this  vein  is  interpofed  between  two 
folid  prifms.  To  confirm  this  reafoning  by  experiment, 
he  feparated  a  rhomboid  into  two  prifms  ;  and  interpofed 
between  them  a  thin  layer  of  cement  of  a  different  re- 
fra Clive  power  from  the  calcareous  fpar  ;  and  he  found, 
that  a  ray  tranfmitted  through  the  mafs  emerged  in  four 
pencils.  Hence,  the  multiplication  proceeded  from  the 
pencil  being  divided  into  two  by  pafiing  through  the  firft 
prifm,  and  each  of  thefe  two  again  fubdivided  into  other 
two  by  refraCtion  at  the  firft  furface  of  the  fecond  prifm. 
From  the  way  in  which  the  colours  arrange  themfelves, 
namely,  thole  of  the  middle  images  being  always  com¬ 
plementary  to  thofe  of  the  extreme  images,  they  are  ob- 
vioufly  produced  by  polarifed  light  being  tranfmitted 
through  the  interrupting  vein,  which  in  this  inftance 
holds  the  place  of  the  plate  of  agate  in  the  experiments 
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already  detailed  refpeCting  coloured  rings.  This  hypo- 
thefis  was  alfo  verified  in  a  very  fatisfaClory  manner,  by 
placing  a  thin  plate  of  fulphat  of  lime  between  the  two 
prifms:  when  it  was  cemented  in  a  proper  pofition  to 
each  of  the  prifms,  the  fame  phenomena  were  produced 
by  this  artificial  rhomboid  as  by  the  natural  one.  Hence 
the  colours  depend  upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum  ; 
and.  as  they  are  caufed  by  the  feparation  of  the  oppofitely- 
polarifed  pencils,  there  mult  neceffarily  be  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  images  when  colours  are  produced  ;  although  the 
converfe  does  by  no  means  neceffarily  hold.  We  may 
further  add,  that  this  explanation  of  the  colours  pro¬ 
duced  by  calcareous  fpar  will  account  for  the  appearance 
of  colour  in  veined  agate,  while  fpecimens  which  are  free 
from  veins  do  not  exhibit  it ;  for,  if  we  conceive  a  vein 
to  lie  between  the  equi-angular  prifms  of  agate,  it  will 
exactly  correipond  to  the  interrupting  ftratum  which  has 
been  affumed  in  the  cafe  of  calcareous  fpar. 

In  p.  558.  we  remarked,  that  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Woollafton,  and  we  may  add  alfo  thofe  of  .Dr.  Young, 
had  appeared  to  demonftrate  the  agreement  of  the  theory 
of  Huygens  with  the  phenomena  of  double  refraCtion 
exhibited  by  calcareous  fpar.  The  inquiries  of  Malus 
tended  ftill  further  to  confirm  this  agreement.  He  exa¬ 
mined  very  carefully  quartz,  arragonite,  and  fulphat  of 
barytes  ;  and  the  refults  of  his  refearches  identified  their 
optical  properties  with  thofe  of  calcareous  fpar.  Hence 
he  fuppofed,  that  the  law  of  Huygens  might  lately  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  cryftallized  bodies.  We  lhall  Ihow,  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Brewfter,  that  the  Huygenian  law 
is  not  general ;  that  it  is  not  even  correCt  for  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  calcareous  fpar;  and  that  the  explanation  which 
Laplace  attempted  of  the  deviation  of  the  extraordinary 
ray,  by  referring  it  to  the  action  of  thofe  attractive  and 
repulfive  forces  which  produce  the  ordinary  refraction 
and  reflection  of  light,  as  it  refts  entirely  upon  the  law 
of  Huygens,  falls  to  the  ground.  In  the  firft  place,  the 
experiments  of  Malus  upon  the  three  cryltals  are  erro¬ 
neous;  for  two  out  of  the  three  have  more  than  one  axis 
of  double  refraCtion  ;  confequently,  the  aberration  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  cannot  be  explained  by  a  Angle  ellip- 
foid.  Haiiy  obferved  the  property  of  double  refraCtion 
in  twenty  cryftallized  bodies.  The  patient  refearch  of 
Dr.  Brewfter  has  detected  this  phenomenon  in  no  1  els 
than  165  cryltals.  In  about  a  hundred  of  thefe,  he  af- 
certained  w'hether  they  had  one  or  more  axes  ;  and,  by 
meafuring  the  tints  which  they  exhibit  at  different  angu¬ 
lar  diltances  from  the  axis  of  double  refraCtion,  he  has 
been  conducted  to  a  general  principle,  to  which  molt  of 
the  phenomena  of  polarifation  may  be  referred.  By  a 
multitude  of  experiments,  which  it  is  unneceffary  to  de- 
fcribe,  he  found  that  beryl,  ruby,  potafh,  and  about 
twenty  other  cryftals,  have  one  apparent  axis  of  double 
refraCtion,  and  one  apparent  axis  of  polarifation,  which 
are  coincident ;  and,  whereve'r  it  was  poflible  to  cut  the 
fubltances  into  tranfparent  prifms  with  large  refracting 
angles,  he  was  enabled  to  afcertain  the  relation  between 
the  force  of  double  refraCtion  and  the  polarifing  force. 
He  found,  that  the  force  producing  the  deviation  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  increafes  and  diminilhes  with  the  po¬ 
larifing  force  which  produces  the  fylterns.  of  coloured 
rings.  In  confidering  the  nature  and  properties  of  thefe 
rings,  he  had  recourfe.to  plates  of  various  thickneffes  ;  and 
the  conclulion  he  atlall  arrived  at  was,  that  the  tints  pro¬ 
duced  at  different  inclinations  to  the  axis  of  the  cryftal, 
are  to  one  another  as  the  fquare  of  the  line  of  the  angle 
which  the  polarifed  ray  makes  with  that  axis.  Hence  the 
tint  will  be  a  maximum  when  that  angle  is  900. 

Dr.  Brewfter  alfo  found,  that  the  compound  ftruCfure 
indicative  of  two  or  more  axes  of  double  refraction,  be¬ 
longs  to  upwards  of  eighty  cryftallized  fubltances;  and, 
from  the  lift  he  has  given,  it  appears,  that  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  fulphuric  and  tartaric  acids,  with  earthy,  al¬ 
kaline,  and  metallic,  bales,  pofiefs  this  property  more  par¬ 
ticularly.  There  is  a  funking  coincidence  between  the 
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primitive  forms  of  the  cryftals  and  the  number  of  their 
axes.  Thus  we  find,  that,  when  the  primitive  form  is  a 
cube,  or  regular  odtohedron,  the  cry  ft  a!  poffelfes  three 
axes;  when  it  is  a  right  quadrangular  priftn  with  a  rec¬ 
tangular  bafe,  the  number  of  axes  is  two;  the  number  is 
alfo  two,  when  the  cryftal  is  an  odtohedron  in  which  the 
pyramids  have  a  rectangular  or  a  rhomboidal  bafe ;  and, 
when  there  is-only  one  axis,  the  primitive  forms  are  either 
hexabeural  prifms,  rhomboids  with  obtufe  fummits,  or 
odtohedrons  in  which  the  pyramids  have  fquare  bafes. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  future  experiments  will  ftill  fur¬ 
ther  generalize  thefe  appearances,  and  eftablilh  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  clafles  among  cryftallized  fubftances,  and  their 
optical  properties,  which  will  greatly  affift  the  mineralo- 
gift  in  afcertaining  the  primitive  forms  of  many  doubtful 
cryftals,  and  in  reconciling  thofe  anomalies  which  fre¬ 
quently  perplex  us  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Thomfons 
Annals  of  Philo fophy  for  Apr.  1814.  and  Jan.  1816.  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  for  July  1819. 

Difcoveries  concerning  Vijion. 

Maurolycus  was  the  firft  who  demonftrated  that  the 
cryftaliine  humour  of  the  eye  is  a  lens  which  coliedts  the 
light  Bluing  from  external  objedts,  and  converges  them 
upon  the  retina.  He  C.id  not,  however,  feem  to  be  aware, 
that  an  image  of  every  vifible  objedt  was  thus  formed 
upon  the  retina,  though  this  feems  hardly  to  have  been  a 
ftep  beyond  the  difeovery'  he  had  made.  Montucla  con¬ 
jectures,  that  he  was  prevented  from  mentioning  this 
part  of  the  difeovery,  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  upright  appearance  of  objedts.  This  difeovery  was 
made  by  Kepler ;  but  he,  too,  was  much  puzzled  with 
the  inverfion  of  the  image  upon  the  retina.  “  The  rec¬ 
tification  of  thefe  images,”  he  fays,  “is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
mind;  which,  when  it  perceives  an  impreflion  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  retina,  confiders  it  as  made  by  rays  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  higher  parts  of  objedts;  tracing  the 
rays  back  to  the  pupil,  where  they  crofs  one  another.” 
This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  difficulty  ;  and  is 
exadtly  the  fame  as  that  which  was  lately  given  by  Dr. 
Reid. 

The  fubjedt  of  vifion  occupied  the  attention  of  Des 
Cartes,  fie  explains  the  methods  of  judging  of  the  mag¬ 
nitudes,  fituations,  and  diftances,  of  objedts,  by  the  di- 
redfion  of  the  optic  axes;  comparing  it  to  a  blind  man’s 
judging  of  the  fize  and  diftance  of  an  objedt  by  feeling  it 
with  two  fticks  of  a  known  length,  when  the  hands  in 
which  lie- holds  them  are  at  a  known  diftance  from  each 
other.  He  alfo  remarks,  that,  having  been  accu*ftomed  to 
judge  of  the  fituation  of  objedts  by  their  images  falling 
on  a  particular  part  of  the  eye,  if,  by  any  diftortion  of  the 
eye,  they  fall  011  a  different  place,  we  are  apt  to  miftake 
their  fituation,  or  imagine  one  objedt  to  be  two,  in  the 
ltame  way  as  we  imagine  one  (tick  to  be  two,  when  it  is 
placed  between  two  contiguous  fingers  laid  acrofs  one 
another.  The  diredtion  of  the  optic  axes,  lie  fays,  will 
not  ferve  us  beyond  15  or  20  feet,  and  thechange  ofform 
of  the  cryftaliine  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet.  For 
ho  imagined,  that  the  eye  conforms  itfelf  to  different  dif- 
tances  by  a  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  cryftaliine, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  mufcle,  the  tendons  of  it  being 
the  ciliary  precedes.  In  another  place  he  fays,  that  the 
cjiunge  in  the  conformation  of  the  eye  is  of  no  ufe  to  us 
for  the  purpofe  of  judging  of  cliftances  beyond  four  or 
five  feet,  and  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes  not  more  than 
1 00  or  200  feet:  for  this  reafon,  he  fays,  that  the  fun 
and  moon  are  conceived  to  be  much  more  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  than  they  are  in  reality.  White  and  luminous 
objedts,  he  obferves,  appear  larger  than  others,  and  alfo 
the  parts  contiguous  to  thofe  on  which  the  rays  adtualiy 
impinge  ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  objects  be  fmail, 
and  placed  at  a  great  diftance,  they  will  alw'ays  appear 
round,  the  figure  of  the  angles  difappearing. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Berkeley,  bi thop  of  Cloyne,  pub- 
liflied,  in  1709,  An  Eflay  towards  a  New  Theory  oDVifion, 
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in  which  he  folves  many  difficulties.  He  does  not  admit 
that  it  is  by  means  of  thofe  lines  and  angles,  which  are 
ufeful  in  explaining  the  theory  of  optics,  that  different 
diftances  are  eftimated  by  the  fenfe  of  fight ;  neither  does 
he  think  that  the  mere  diredtion  of  the  optic  axes,  or  the 
-greater  or  lefs  divergency  of  the  rays  of  light,  are  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe.  “  I  appeal  (fays  he)  to  experience,  whe¬ 
ther  any  one  computes  its  diftance  by  the  bignefs  of  the 
angle  made  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  optic  axes ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  ever  thinks  of  the  greater  or  lefs  divergency  of 
the  rays  which  arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil.  Nay, 
whether  it  be  not  perfedtly  impofiable  for  him  to  perceive, 
by  fenfe,  the  various  angles  wherewith  the  rays,  according 
to  their  greater  or  lefs  divergency,  fell  upon  his  eye.” 
That  there  is  a  neceffary  connexion  between  thefe  various 
angles,  &c.  and  different  degree.s  of  diftance,  and  that 
this  connexion  is  known  to  every  perfon  (killed  in  optics, 
he  readily  acknowledges;  but  “.n  vain  _(he  obferves) 
(hall  mathematicians  tell  me,  that  I  perceive  certain  lines 
and  angles,  which  introduce  into  my  mind  the  various 
notions  of  diftance,  fo  long  as  I  am  confcious  of  no  fuch 
thing.”  He  maintains,  that  diftance,  magnitude,  and 
even  figure,  are  the  objedts  of  immediate  perception  only 
by  the  fenfe  of  touch  ;  and  that,  when  we  judge  of  them 
by  fight,  it  is  from  different  fenfations  felt  in  the  eye, 
which  experience  has  taught  us  to  be  the  confequence  of 
viewing  objedts  of  greater  or  lefs  magnitude,  of  different 
figures,  and  at  different  diftances,  Thefe  fenfations,  with 
the refpedtive  diftances,  figures,  and  magnitudes,  by  ..which 
they  are  occafioned,  become  fo  clofely  affociated  in.  the 
mind,  long  before  the  period  of  diftindt  recolledtion,  that 
the  prefence  of  the  one  inftantly  fuggefts  the  other;  and 
we  attribute  to  the  fenfe  of  fight,  thofe  notions  wdaich 
are  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of  touch,  and  of  which  certain 
vij'ual  fenfations  are  merely  the  figns  or  fymbols,  jufc  as 
words  are  the  fymbols  of  ideas.  Upon  thefe  principles,  he 
accounts  for  fingle  and  eredf  vifion.  Subfequent  writers 
have  made  confiderable  difcoveries  in  the  theory  of  vifion; 
and,  among  them,  there  is  hardly  any  one  to  whom  this 
branch  of  lcience  is  fo  much  indebted  as  to  Dr.  Reid,  and 
Dr.  Welis. 

As  an  image  of  every  vifible  objedt  is  painted  on  the  re¬ 
tina  of  each  of  our  eyes,  it  thence  becomes  a  natural 
queltion,  Why  we  do  not  fee  every  thing  double  ?  It  was 
the  opinion  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton  and  others,  that  objedts 
appear  fingle,  becaufe  the  two  optic  nerves  unite  before  they 
reach  the  brain.  But  Dr.  Porterfield  fiiows,  from  theobfer- 
vation  of  leveral  anatomifts,  that  the  optic  nerves  do  not 
mix  or  confound  their  fubftance,  being  only  united  by.  a 
clofe  cohefion  ;  and  objedts  have  appeared  fingle  where  the 
optic  nerves  were  found  to  be  disjoined. 

Dr.  Briggs  fuppofed  that  fingle  vifion  was  owing  to  the 
equal  tendon  of  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  optic 
nerves,  whereby  they  vibrated  in  a  lynchronous  manner. 
But,  betides  feveral  improbable  circumftances  in  this 
account,  Dr.  Porterfield  ftiows,  that  facts  do  by  no  mean's 
favour  it.  To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  therefore, 
this  ingenious  writer  fuppofes,  that,  by  an  original  law 
in  our  natures,  we  imagine  objedts  to  be  iituated  foins- 
wbere  in  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  pidture  of  it  upon 
the  retina,  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Confs- 
quently,  the  lame  objedt  appearing  to  both  eyes  to  be  in 
the  fame,  place,  the  mind  cannot  diftinguifti  it  into  two. 
In  anfvver  to  an  o'ojedtion  to  this  hypothefis,  from  objects 
appearing  double  when  one  eye  is  diftorted,  he  fays  the 
mind  miftakes  the  pofition  or  the  eye,  imagining  that  it 
had  moved  in  a  manner  correfponding  to  the  other;  in 
which  cafe  the  conciufion  would  have  been  juft. 

This  principle,  however,  has  been  thought  fufficient  to 
account  for  this  appearance.  Originally,  every  objedt, 
making  two  pidtures,  is  imagined  to  be  double;  but,  by 
degrees,  we  find,  that,  when  two  correfponding  parts  of 
tiie  retina  are  irnpreifed,  the  objedt  is  but  one  ;  but,  if 
thofe  correfponding'  parts  be  changed  by  the  diftortion 
of  one  of  the  eyes,  the  objedt  muft  again  appear  double, 
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as  at  the  firft.  This  has  been  thought  verified  by  Mr. 
Chefelden  ;  who  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman,  who,  from 
a  blow  on  bis  head,  had  one  eye  diftorted,  found  every  ob¬ 
ject  to  appear  double;  but,  by  degrees,  the  molt  familiar 
ones  came  to  appear  fingle  again  ;  and,  in  time,  all  objects 
did  fo,  without  any  amendment  of  the  diftortion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
correfpondence  of  the  centres  of  the  two  eyes,  on  which 
fingle  vifion  depends,  does  not  arife  from  cuftom,  but 
from  fome  natural  conftitution  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
mind.  He  makes  feveral  juft  objeftions  to  the  cafe  of  Mr. 
Forfter,  recited  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others  ;  and  thinks,  that 
the  cafe  of  the  young  man  couched  by  Chefelden,  who 
faw  fingly  with  both  eyes  immediately  upon  receiving  his 
fight,  is  nearly  decifive  in  proof  of  his  fuppofition.  He 
alfo  found  that  three  young  gentlemen,  whom  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  cure  of  fquinting,  faw  objects  fingly  as  foon 
as  ever  they  were  brought  to  direft  the  centres  of  both 
their  eyes  to  the  fame  objeft,  though  they  had  never  been 
ufed  to  do  fo  from  their  infancy:  and  he  obferves,  that 
there  are  cafes,  in  which,  notwithftanding  thefulleft  con- 
viftion  of  an  objeft  being  fingle,  no  practice  of  looking  at 
it  will  ever  make  it  appear  fo,  as  when  it  is  feen  through  a 
multiplying-glafs. 

To  all  thefie  folutions  of  the  difficulty  refpefting  fingle 
vifion  by  both  eyes,  objections  have  been  lately  made 
which  feern  infrirmountable.  By  judicious  experiments. 
Dr.  Wells  has  (liown,  that  it  is  neither  H7'  cuftom  alone, 
nor  by  the  original  property  of  the  eyes  alone,' that  objefts 
appear  fingle;  and,  having  demolifhed  the  theories  of  others, 
he  thus  endeavours  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

“  The  vifible  place  of  an  objeft  bemg  compofed  of  its 
vifible  diftance  and  vifible  direction,  to  fhow  how  it  may 
appear  the  fame  to  both  eyes,  it  will  be  necefiary  (fays  he) 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  diftance  and  direction 
which  are  perceived  by  one  eye  may  coincide  with  thofe 
which  are  perceived  by  the  other.” 

With  refpeft  to  vifible  diftance,  our  firft  ideas  are  doubt- 
lefs  acquired  by  the  ftretching-out  and  drawing  back  of 
our  arms  ;  and  thofe  ideas  are  foon  fo  connected  with  cer¬ 
tain  fenfations  which  we  have  in  aCtual  vifion,  that  the 
latter  inftantly  fuggefts  the  former.  Thus  it  is  a  faCt 
known  by  experience,  that,  when  we  look  at  a  near  objeCt 
with  both  eyes,  according  as  it  approaches  or  recedes 
from  us,  w’e  alter  the  difipofition  of  our  eyes,  by  leffening 
or  widening  the  interval  between  the  pupils.  This  dif- 
pofition,  or  turn  of  the  eyes,  is  attended  with  a  fenfation 
of  which  every  man  is  confcious  at  the  time  of  vifion ; 
and  this  fenfation  feerns  to  us  to  be  that  which,  in  this 
cafe,  fuggefts  the  idea  of  greater  or  lefs  diftance  to  the 
mind.  Not  that  there  is  any  natural  or  necefjary  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  fenfation  of  which  we  are  confcious 
and  greater  or  lefs  diftance  ;  for  the  fenfation  is  wholly 
internal,  and  the  diftance  is  external.  But,  becaufe  the 
mind  has,  by  conftant  experience,  found  the  different 
fenfations  occafioned  by  different  difpofitions  of  the  eyes 
to  correfpond  to  different  degrees  of  diftance  in  the  objeft, 
there  has  grown  an  habitual  or  cuftomary  connexion  be¬ 
tween  thofe  fenfations  and  the  notions  of  greater  or  lefs 
diftance.  So  that  the  mind  no  fooner  perceives  the  fen¬ 
fation  arifing  from  the  different  turn  it  gives  the  eyes,  in 
order  to  bring  the  pupils  nearer  or  farther  afunder,  than 
it  is  inftantly  impreffed  with  a  certain  notion  of  the  dif¬ 
tance  which  was  wont  to  be  connected  with' that  fenfation. 
Again:  An  objeCt  placed  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the 
eye,  to  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  a  fenfible 
proportion,  being  made  to  approach  nearer,  is  feen  more 
confufedly  ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  brought,  the  ccnfufion 
is  always  the  greater.  The  reafon  of  all  this  is  known 
to  the  optician  :  but,  it  being  conftantly  experienced  by 
thofe  who  never  dipt  into  optics,  there  arifes  in  the  mind 
of  every  man  an  habitual  connexion  between  the  feveral 
degrees  of  confufion  and  diftance  ;  the  greater  confufion 
ftill  implying  the  lefs  diftance,  and  the  lefs  confufion  the 
greater  diftance.  In  thefe  ways,  however,  we  perceive 
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only  fmall  diftances.  Of  diftances  more  remote,  our  judg* 
ment  is  formed  from  other  data  ;  and  happily,  thefe  data 
are  not  fartofeek.  It  is  an  axiom  in  optics,  that  a  greater 
number  of  rays  fall  upon  the  eye  when  refleCted  f  rom  a 
body  near  at  hand,  than  can  fall  from  the  fame  body  at  a 
diftance;  and,  as  thofe  rays  operate  by  impulfe,  it  is  felf- 
evident  that  the  impreffion  muft  be  ftronger,  and  of  courfe 
the  fenfation  more  vivid,  when  the  body  is  near  than 
when  it  is  diftant.  New,  having  acquired  the  notion  of 
the  true  diftance  of  objefts  by  motion  and  the  fenfe  of 
touch,  and  finding  by  uniform  experience,  that,  as  they 
are  near  or  far  off,  the  fenfation  or  colour  which  they 
excite  in  the  mind  through  the  organ  of  vifion  is  more  or 
lefs  vivid,  thofe  degrees  of  fenfation  come  to  be  fo  clofely 
affociated  with  the  refpeftive  diftances  of  the  objeft,  that 
the  one  inftantly  fuggefts  the  other. 

As  to  vifible  direftion ;  when  a  fmall  objeft  is  fo  placed 
with  refpeft  to  either  eye,  as  to  be  feen  more  diftinftiy 
than  in  any  other  fituation,  our  author  fays,  that  it  is  then 
in  the  optic  axis,  or  the  axis  of  that  eye.  When  the  two 
optic  axes  are  directed  to  a  fmall  objeft  not  very  diftant, 
they  may  be  conceived  to  form  two  tides  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  bafe  is  the  interval  between  the  points  of  the 
corners  where  the  axes  enter  the  eyes.  This  bafe  he  called 
the  vifualbafe;  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  it 
to  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  the  optic  axis  he  calls  the 
common  axis.  He  then  proceeds  to  fhow,  that  objects 
really  Jituated in  the  optic  axis  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that 
line,  but  in  the  common  axis.  Every  perfon  (he obferves) 
knows,  that,  if  an  object  be  viewed  through  two  fmall 
holes,  one  applied  to  each  eye,  the  two  holes  appear  but 
as  one.  The  theories  hitherto  invented  afford  two  expla¬ 
nations  of  this  faft.  According  to  Aguilonius,  Dechales, 
Dr.  Porterfield,  and  Dr.  Smith,  the  two  holes,  or  rather 
their  borders,  will  be  feen  in  the  fame  place  as  the  objeft 
viewed  through  them,  and  will,  confequently,  appear 
united,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  object  itfelf  is  feen 
fingle.  But  whoever  makes  the  experiment  will  diftinftiy 
perceive,  that  the  united  hole  is  much  nearer  to  him  than 
the  objeft  ;  not  to  mention,  that  any  fallacy  on  this  head 
might  be  corrected  by  the  information  from  the  fenfe  of 
touch,  that  the  card  or  other  fubftance  in  which  the  holes 
have  been  made  is  within  an  inch  or  lefs  of  our  face.  The 
other  explanation  is  that  furniftied  by  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Reid.  According  tp  it,  the  centres  of  the  retinas,  which 
in  this  experiment  receive  the  pictures  of  the  holes,  will, 
by  an  original  property,  reprefent  but  one.  This  theory, 
however,  though  it  makes  the  two  holes  to  appear  one, 
does  not  determine  where  this  one  is  to  be  feen.  It  can¬ 
not  be  feen  in  only  one  of  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
images  upon  the  retinas,  for  no  reafon  can  be  given  why 
this  law  of  vifible  direftion,  which  Dr.  Reid  thinks  eftab- 
lifiied  beyond  difpute,  if  it  operates  at  all,  ftiould  notope- 
rate  upon  both  eyes  at  the  lame  time;  and,  if  it  be  feen 
by  both  eyes  in  fuch  lines,  it  muft  appear  where  thofe  lines 
crofs  each  other,  that  is,  in  the  fame  place  with  the  object 
viewed  through  the  holes,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  contrary  to  experience.  Nor  is  it  feen  in  any  direftion, 
the  confequence  of  a  law  affefling  both  eyes  confidered 
as  one  organ,  but  fufpended  when  each  eye  is  ufed  fepa- 
rately.  For,  when  the  two  holes  appear  one,  if  we  pay 
attention  to  its  fituation,  and  then  clofe  one  eye,  the  truly 
fingle  hole  will  be  feen  by  the  eye  remaining  open  in  ex- 
aftly  the  fame  direftion  as  the  apparently  fingle  hole  was 
by  both  eyes. 

“  Hitherto  I  have  fuppofed  the  holes  almoft  touching 
the  face.  But  they  have  the  fame  unity  of  appearance, 
in  whatever  parts  of  the  optic  axis  they  are  placed  ;  whe¬ 
ther  both  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  eyes,  or  one 
be  clofe  to  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  which  it  is,  and  t  he  other 
almoft  contiguous  to  the  objeft  feen  through  them.  If 
a  line,  therefore,  be  drawn  from  the  objeft  to  one  of  the 
eyes,  it  will  reprefent  all  the  real  or  tangible  poiitions  of 
the  hole  which  allow  the  objeft  to  be  feen  by  that  eye, 
and  the  whole  of  it  will  coincide  with  the  optic  axis.  Let 
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a  fimilar  line  be  drawn  to  the  othereye,  and  tbe  two  mud 
appear  but  as  one  line  ;  for,  if  they  do  not,  the  two  l^oles 
in  the  optic  a\es  will  not,  at  every  diftance,  appear  one, 
whereas  experiments  prove  that  they  do.  This  united 
line  will  therefore  reprefent  the  vifible  direction  of  every 
object  fituated  in  either  of  the  optic  axes.  But  the  end 
of  it  which  is  toward  the  face,  is  feen  by  the  right  eye 
to  the  left,  and  by  the  left  eye  as  much  to  the  right.  It 
mult  be  feen,  then,  in  the  middle  between  the  two  ;  and, 
confequently,  in  the  common  axis.  And,  asits  other  ex¬ 
tremity  coincides  with  the  point  where  the  optic  axes  in- 
terfeft  each  other,  the  whole  of  it  mull  lie  in  the  common 
axis.  Hence  the  truth  of  the  proportion  is  evident,  that 
objefts  fituated  in  the  optic  axis,  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
that  line,  but  in  the  common  axis.” 

He  then  proves  by  experiments,  that  objefts  fituated  in 
the  common  axis  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in 
the  axis  of  the  eye  by  which  they  are  not  feen  :  that  is, 
an  objeft  fituated  in  the  common  axis  appears  to  the  right 
eye  in  the  axis  of  the  left,  and  vice  verfa.  His  next  pro¬ 
portion,  proved  likewife  by  experiments,  is,  that  “objefts, 
fituated  in  any  line  drawn  through  the  mutual  interfeflion 
of  the  optic  axes  to  the  vifual  bafe,  do  not  appear  to  be 
in  that  line,  but  in  another,  drawn  through  the  fame  in¬ 
terfeflion,  to  a  point  in  the  vifual  bafe  diftant  half  this 
bafe  from  the  fimilar  extremity  of  the  former  line,  towards 
the  left  if  the  objefts  be  feen  by  the  right  eye,  but  towards 
the  right  if  feen  by  the  left  eye. 

From  thefe  proportions  he  thus  accounts  for  fingle  vi- 
fion  by  both  eyes  :  “  If  the  queftion  be  concerning  an 
objeft  at  the  concourfe  of  the  optic  axes,  it  is  feen  fingle, 
becaufe  its  two  fimilar  appearances,  in  regard  to  lize, 
Ihape,  and  colour,  are  feen  by  both  eyes  in  one  and  the 
fame  direftion,  or,  if  you  will,  in  two  direftions  which 
coincide  with  each  other  through  the  whole  of  their  ex¬ 
tent.  It  therefore  matters  not  whether  the  diftance  be 
truly  or  falfely  ellimated  ;  whether  the  objefl  be  thought 
to  touch  our  eyes,  or  to  be  infinitely  remote.  And  hence 
tve  have  a  reafon,  which  no  other  theory  of  vifible  direc¬ 
tion  affords,  why  objefls  appeared  fingle  to  the  young 
gentleman  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chelelden  immediately 
after  his  beingcouched,  and  before  he  could  have  learned 
to  judge  of  diftance  by  light. 

“When  two  fimilar  objefls  are  placed  in  the  optic  axes, 
one  in  each,  at  equal  diltances  from  the  eyes,  they  will 
appear  in  the  fame  place,  and  therefore  one,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  a  truly  fingle  objefl,  in  the  concourfe  of  the 
optic  axes,  is  feen  fingle. 

“  To  finifh  this  part  of  my  fubjefl,  it  feems  only  necef- 
fary  to  determine,  whether  the  dependence  of  vifible  di¬ 
reftion  upon  the  aftions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes  be 
eftablilhed  by  nature,  or  by  cuftoin.  But  fafts  are  here 
wanting.  As  far  as  they  go,  however,  they  ferve  to  prove 
that  it  arifes  from  an  original  principle  of  our  conftitution. 
For  Mr.  Chefelden’s  patient  law  objefts  fingle,  and  con¬ 
fequently  in  the  fame  direftions,  with  both  eyes,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  he  was  couched  ;  and  perfons  affefted  with 
fquinting  from  their  earlieft  infancy,  fee  objefls  in  the  fame 
direftions  with  the  eye  they  have  never  been  accuftomed 
to  employ,  as  they  do  with  the  other  they  have  conftantly 
■ufed. ” 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr,  Jurin  for  the  following  curious 
experiments,  to  determine  whether  an  objeft  feen  by  both 
eyes  appears  brighter  than  when  feen  with  one  only. 

He  laid  a  Hip  of  clean  white  paper  direftly  before  him 
on  a  table  ;  and,  applying  the  fide  of  a  book  clofe  to  his 
right  temple,  fo  that  the  book  was  advanced  confiderably 
farther  forward  than  his  face,  he  held  it  in'fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  hide  from  his  right  eye  that  half  of  the  paper  which 
lay  to  his  left  hand,  while  the  left  half  of  the  paper  was 
feen  by  both  eyes,  without  any  impediment.  Then,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  paper  with  both  eyes,  he  obferved  it  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  from  the  to*p  to  the  bottom,  by  a  dark  line,  and 
the  part  which  was  feen  with  one  eye  only  was  manifeftly 
darker  than  that  which  was  leen  with  both  eyes ;  and, 
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applying  the  book  to  his  left  temple,  he  found,  by  the 
refult  of  the  experiment,  that  both  his  eyes  were  of  equal 
goodnefs, 

He  then  endeavoured  to  determine  the  excefs  of  this 
brightnefs  ;  and,  comparing  it  with  the  appearance  of  an 
objefl  illuminated  partly  by  one  candle  and  partly  by 
two,  he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  an  objeft  feen  with 
two  eyes  is  by  no  means  twice  as  luminous  as  when  it  is 
feen  with  one;  and,  after  a  number  of  trials,  he  found, 
that,  when  one  paper  was  illuminated  by  a  candle  placed 
at  the  diftance  of  three  feet,  and  another  paper  by  the 
fame  candle  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  by  another  candle 
at  the  diftance  of  eleven  feet,  the  former  feen  by  both 
eyes,  and  the  latter  with  one  eye  only,  appeared  to  be 
of  equal  whitenefs  ;  fo  that  an  objefl  feen  with  both  eyes 
appears  brighter  than  when  it  is  feen  with  one  only  by 
about  a  1 3th  part. 

He  then  proceeded  to  inquire,  whether  an  objefl  feen 
with  both  eyes  appears  larger  than  when  feen  with  one  ; 
but  he  concluded  that  it  did  not,  except  on  account  of 
forne  particular  circumftances,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  bino¬ 
cular  telefcope  and  the  concave  fpeculum. 

M.  du  Tour  maintains,  that  the  mind  attends  to  no 
more  than  the  image  made  in  one  eye  at  a  time  ;  and  pro¬ 
duces  feveral  curious  experiments  in  favour  of  this  hypo- 
thefis,  which  had  alfo  been  maintained  by  Kepler,  and 
almoft  all  the  firil  opticians.  But,  as  M.  Buffon  obferves, 
it  is  a  fufticient  anfwer  to  this  hypothefis,  however  inge- 
nioufly  it  i\*.j  bt  fupported,  that  we  fee  more  diftinftly 
with  two  eyes  than  wfith  one  ;  and  that,  when  a  round 
objeft  is  near  us,  we  fee  more  of  the  furface  in  one  cafe 
than  in  the  other. 

With  refpefl  to  fingle  vifion  with  two  eyes,  Dr.  Hart¬ 
ley  obferves,  that  it  deferves  particular  attention,  that 
the  optic  nerves  of  men,  and  fuch  other  animals  as  look  the 
fame  way  with  both  eyes,  unite  in  the  cella  turcica  in  a  gan¬ 
glion,  or  little  brain,  as  one  may  call  it,  peculiar  to  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  the  aftociations  between  fynchronous 
imprefiions  on  the  two  retinas  mull  be  made  fooner  and 
cemented  ftronger  on  this  account :  alfo,  that  they  ought 
to  have  a  much  greater  power  over  one  another’s  images, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  And  thus  an  impref- 
fion  made  on  the  right  eye  alone  by  a  fingle  objefl,  may 
propagate  itfelf  into  the  left,  and  there  raile  up  an  image 
almoft  equal  in  vividnefs  to  itfelf;  and,  confequently, 
when  we  fee  with  one  eye  only,  we  may,  however,  have 
pictures  in  both  eyes. 

A  curious  deception  in  vifion,  arifing  from  the  ufe  of 
both  eyes,  was  oblerved  and  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Smith. 
It  is  a  common  obfervation,  he  fays,  that  objefls  feen 
with  both  eyes  appear  more  vivid  and  ftronger  than  they 
do  to  a  fingle  eye  ;  efpecially  when  both  of  them  are 
equally  good.  A  perfon,  not  ftiort-fighted,  may  loon  be 
convinced  of  this  faff,  by  looking  attentively  at  objefls 
that  are  pretty  remote,  firft  with  one  eye,  and  then  with 
both.  This  obfervation  gave  occafion  to  the  conftruftion 
of  the  binocular  telefcope,  in  the  ufe  of  which  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  ftill  more  ftriking. 

A  curious  circumllance  relating  to  the  effeft  of  one  eye 
upon  the  other,  was  noticed  by  M.  JEpinus,  who  ob¬ 
ferved,  that,  when  he  was  looking  through  a  hole  made 
in  a  plate  of  metal,  about  the  10th  part  of  a  line  in  dia¬ 
meter,  with  his  left  eye,  both  the  hole  itfelf  appeared  larger, 
and  alfo  the  field  of  view  feen  through  it  was  more  ex¬ 
tended,  whenever  he  Ihut  his  right  eye  ;  and  both  thefe 
effefts  were  more  remarkable  when  that  eye  was  covered 
with  his  hand.  He  found  confiderable  difficulty  in  mea- 
furing  this  augmentation  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
hole,  and  of  the  field  of  view ;  but  at  length  he  found, 
that,  when  the  hole  was  half  an  inch,  and  the  tablet 
which  he  viewed  through  it  was  three  feet  from  his  eye, 
if  the  diameter  of  the  field  when  both  his  eyes  were  open 
was  i,  it  became  if  when  the  other  eye  was  Ihut,  and 
nearly  z  when  his  hand  was  laid  upon  it.  Upon  examin¬ 
ing  this  phenomenon,  it  prefently  appeared  to  depend 
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upon  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil  of  one  eye  when  the 
other  is  clofed,  the  phyfical  caufe  of  which  he  did  not 
pretend  to  affign  f  but,  he  obferves,  that  it  is  wifely  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Providence,  in  order  that,  when  one  eye  fails, 
the  field  of  view  in  the  other  may  be  extended.  That 
this  effeCt  fhould  be  more  fenfible  when  the  eye  is  covered 
with  the  hand,  is.  owing,  he  obferves,  to  the  eye-lids  not 
being  impervious  to  the  light.  But  the  augmentation  of 
the  pupil  does  not  enlarge  the  field  of  view,  excppt  in 
looking  through  a  hole,  as  in  this  particular  cafe  ;  and 
therefore  perfons  who  are  blind  of  one  eye  can  derive  no 
advantage  from  this  circumdance. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  by  Gaffendi,  Le  Clerc, 
Muffchenbroek,  atid  Du  Tour,  concerning  the  place  to 
which  we  refer  an  objeCt  viewed  by  one  or  both  eyes. 
But  the  moft  fatisfaflory  account  of  this  matter  that  we 
have  met  with,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Wells’s  “  Elfay  on 
Single  Vifion,”  above  quoted. 

We  {hall  conclude  this  inquiry  with  the  five  following 
particulars,  which  either  have  been  already  mentioned, 
or  follow  from  what  has  been  before  laid  down. 

i.  That,  as  each  point  of  an  objeCt,  when  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye,  appears  in  its  proper  place,  and  as  that 
place  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  line  in  which  the  axis 
of  a  pencil  of  rays,  flowing  from  it,  enters  the  eye,  or  elfe 
in  the  line  which  Dr.  Wells  calls  the  common  axis ;  we 
hence  acquire  a  habit  of  conlidering  the  point  to  be  fitu- 
ated  in  that  line  :  and,  becaufe  the  mind  is  unacquainted 
with  what  refra&ions  the  rays  fuffer  before  they  enter  the 
eye,  therefore,  in  cafes  where  they  are  diverted  from  their 
natural  courfe,  by  palling  through  any  medium,  it  judges 
the  point  to  be  in  that  line  produced. back  in  which  the 
axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  it  is  fituated,  the  in¬ 
fant  they  enter  the  eye,  and  not  in  that  it  was  before  re- 

^f^That  we  are  able  to  judge,  though  imperfectly,  of 
the  diftance  of  an  objeCt,  by  the  degree  of  divergency, 
wherein  the  rays  flowing  from  the  fame  point  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  cafes  where  that  diver¬ 
gency  is  confiderable  ;  but,  becaufe  it  will  be  necefiary 
to  fuppofe  an  objeCt,  when  feen  through  a  medium 
whereby  its  apparent  diftance  is  altered,  to  appear  infome 
determinate  fituation,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  divergency 
of  the  rays  at  their  entrance  into  the  eye  is  confiderable, 
we  will  fuppofe  the  object  to  appear  where  thofe  lines 
which  they  defcribe  in  entering,  if  produced  back,  would 
crofs  each  other  :  though  it  mull  not  be  alferted,  that 
this  is  the  precife  diftance ;  becaufe  the  brightnefs,  dif- 
tin6lnefs,and  apparent  magnitude,  of  the  objeCt,  on  which 
its  apparent  diftance  in  Tome  meafure  depends,  will  alfo 
fuffer  an  alteration  by  the  refraCtion  of  the  rays  in  pafling 
through  that  medium. 

3.  That  we  eftimate  the  magnitude  of  an  object  by  that 
of  the  optic  angle. 

4.  That  vifion  is  the  brighter,  the  greater  the  number 
of  rays  is  which  enter  the  pupil. 

5.  And  that,  in  fome  cafes,  the  apparent  brightnefs, 
difti'n&nefs,  and  magnitude,  of  an  objeCt,  are  the  only 
means  by  which  our  judgment  is  determined  in  eftimating 
the  diftance  of  it. 

THEORY  of  REFRACTION.  Plate  II. 

Light,  when  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body,  is 
invariably  found  to  proceed  in  ftraight  lines,  without  the 
lead  deviation.  But,  if  it  happens  to  pafs  obliquely  from 
one  medium  to  another,  it  always  leaves  the  direction  it 
had  before,  and  affumes  a  new  one;  and  this  change  of 
courfe  is  called  its  refrattion.  After  having  taken  this 
new  diredtion,  it  then  proceeds  invariably  in  a  ftraight 
line  till  it  meets  with  a  different  medium,  when  it  is  again 
turned  out  of  its  courfe.  It  mull  be  obferved,  however, 
that  though,  by  this  means,  we  may  caufe  the  rays  of  light 
to  make  any  number  of  angles  in  their  courfe,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  make  them  defcribe  a  curve,  except  in  one 
Angle  cafe,  namely,  where  they  pafs  through  a  medium 


the  d entity  of  which  uniformly  either  increafes  or  de- 
creafes.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  light  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  which  paftes  downwards  through  dur  atmofphere, 
and  likewife  with  that  which  is  reflected  upwards  through 
it  by  terreftrial  objeCts.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  it  defcribes 
a  curve  of  the  hyperbolic  kind  ;  but,  at  all  other  times,' it 
proceeds  in  ftraight  lines,  or  in  what  may  be  taken  for 
ftraight  lines  without  any  lenfible  error. 

The  phenomena  of  refraCtion  are  explained  by  an  at¬ 
tractive  power  in  the  medium  through  which  light  paftes, 
in  the  following  manner.  All  bodies  being  endowed  with 
an  attractive  force,  which  is  extended  to  fome  diftance 
beyond  their  furfaces,  when  a  ray  of  light  paftes  out  of 
a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium  (if  this  latter  has  a  greater 
attractive  force  than  the  former,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe), 
the  ray,  juft  before  its  entrance,  will  begin  to  be  attracted 
towards  the  denfer  medium;  and  this  attraction  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  aCt  upon  it  till  fome  time  after  it  has  entered 
the  medium  ;  and  therefore,  if  a  ray  approaches  a  denfer 
medium  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  lurface,  its 
velocity  will  be  continually  accelerated  during  its  paifage 
through  the  fpace  in  which  that  attraction  exerts  itfelf  5 
and  therefore,  after  it  has  parted  that  fpace,  it  will 
move  on,  till  it  arrive  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  velocity  than  it  had  before  it 
entered  :  fo  that  in  this  cafe  its  velocity  only  will  be  altered  : 
whereas,  if  a  ray  enters  a  denfer  medium  obliquely,  it 
will  not  only  have  its  velocity  augmented  thereby,  but 
its  direElion  will  become  lefs  oblique  to  the  furface  ;  juft 
as,  when  a  ftone  is  thrown  downwards  obliquely  from  a 
precipice,  it  falls  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  nearer  to  a  perpendicular  one  than  that  with  which 
it  was  thrown  from  the  hand.  Hence  we  fee,  that  a  ray 
of  light,  in  parting  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium, 
is  refracted  towards  the  perpendicular;  that  is,  fuppofmg 
a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  of  the  medium 
through  the  point  where  the  ray  enters,  and  extended 
both  ways,  the  ray,  in  parting  through  the  furface,  is  re¬ 
fracted  or  bent  towards  the  perpendicular  line  ;  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  line,  which  it  defcribes  by  its  mo¬ 
tion  after  it  has  parted  through  the  furface,  makes  a  lefs 
angle  with  the  perpendicular  than  the  line  which  it  de- 
fcribed  before.  Thefe  pofitions  may  be  illuftrated  in  the 
following  manner. 

Let  us  fuppofe  firft,  that  the  ray  paftes  out  of  a  vacuum 
into  the  denier  medium  ABCD,  Plate  II.  fig.  1.  and  that 
the  attractive  force  of  each  particle  in  the  medium  is  ex¬ 
tended  from  its  refpeCtive  centre  to  a  diftance  equal  to 
that  which  is  between  the  lines  AB  and  EF,  or  AB  and 
GH;  and  let  KL  be  the  path  defcribed  by  a  ray  of  light 
in  its  progrefs  towards  the  denfer  medium.  This  ray, 
when  it  arrives  at  L,  will  enter  the  fphere  of  attraction  of 
thofe  particles  which  lie  in  AB,  the  furface  of  the  denfer 
medium  ;  and  will  therefore  ceafe  to  proceed  any  longer 
in  the  right  line  KLM,  but  will  be  diverted  from  its  courfe 
by  being  attracted  towards  the  line  AB,  and  will  begin 
to  defcribe  the  curve  LN,  pafling  through  the  furface  AB 
in  fome  new  direction,  as  OQ  ;  making  a  lefs  angle  with 
a  line,  PR,  drawrj,  perpendicularly  through  the  point  N, 
than  it  would  have  done,  had  it  proceeded  in  its  firft  direc¬ 
tion,  KLM. 

As  we  have  fuppofed  the  attractive  force  of  each  particle 
to  be  extended -through  a  fpace  equal  to  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  AB  and  EF,  it  is  evident  that  the  ray,  after  it  has 
entered  the  furface,  will  ftill  be  attracted  downwards,  till 
it  has  arrived  at  the  line  EF  ;  for,  till  then,  there  will  not 
be  fo  many  particles  above  it  which  will  attraCl  it  up¬ 
wards,  as  below  that  will  attraCl  it  downwards.  So  that, 
after  it  has  entered  the  lurface  at  N,  in  the  direction  of 
OQ,  it  will  not  proceed  in  that  direction,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  defcribe  a  curve,  as  NS ;  after  which  it  will  pro¬ 
ceed  ftraight  on  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medium, 
being  attracted  equally  every  way;  and  therefore  will  at 
laft  proceed  in  the  direction  XST,  ftill  nearer  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  PR  than  before. 
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If  we  fuppofe  ABZY  not  to  be  a  vacuum,  but  a  rarer 
medium  than  the  other,  the  cafe  will  ftill  be  the  fame  ; 
but  the  ray  will  not  be  fo  much  redrafted  from  its  rectili¬ 
neal  courfe,  becaufe,  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the 
upper  medium  being  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the 
attraction  of  thofe  in  the  lower  one,  the  attraction  of  the 
denfer  medium  will  in  fome  meafure  be  deftroyed  by  that 
of  the  rarer.  When  a  ray,  on  the  contrary,  palfes  out  of 
a  denfer  into  a  rarer  medium,  if  its  direction  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  furface  of  the  medium,  it  will  only  lofe 
fomevvhat  of  its  velocity  in  palling  through  the  fpaces  of 
attraction  of  that  medium  (that  is,  the  fpace  wherein  it 
is  attracted  more  one  way  than  it  is  another).  If  its  di¬ 
rection  be  oblique,  it  will  continually  recede  from  the 
perpendicular  during  its  paffage,  and  by  that  means  have 
its  obliquity  increafed,  juft  as  a ftone  thrown  up  obliquely 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth  increafes  its  obliquity  all 
the  time  it  rifes.  Thus,  fuppoling  the  ray  TS  palling  out 
of  the  denfer  medium  ABCD  into  the  rarer  ABZY,  when 
it  arrives  at  S  it  will  begin  to  be  attrafled  downwards, 
and  fo  will  defcribe  the  curve  SNL,  and  then  proceed  in 
the  right  line  LK  ;  making  a  larger  angle  with  the  per¬ 
pendicular  PR  than  the  line  TSX,  in  which  it  proceeded 
during  its  paffage  through  the  other  medium. 

We  may  here  make  a  general  obfervation  on  the  forces 
which  produce  this  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  from 
their  original  path.  They  arife  from  the  joint  aCtion  of 
all  the  particles  of  the  body  which  are  fufficien'tiy  near 
the  particle  of  light  ;  that  is,  whofe  diftance  from  it  is 
not  greater  than  the  line  AE  or  GA;  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  force  which  aCfs  on  a  particle,  in  its  different  fixa¬ 
tions  between  the  planes  GH  and  EF,  follows  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  law  from  the  force  exerted  by  one  particle  of  the 
medium. 

The  fpace  through  which  the  attraction  of  cohefion  of 
the  particles  of  matter  is  extended  is  fo  very  final),  that, 
in  confidering  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  out  of  one 
medium  into  another,  the  curvature  it  defcribes  in  pafling 
through  the  fpace  of  attraction  is  generally  negleCted  ; 
'and  its  path  is  fuppofed  to  be  bent,  or  refraCted,  only  in 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  denfer  medium. 

Mow  the  line  which  a  ray  defcribes  before  it  enters  a 
denfer  or  a  rarer  medium,  is  called  the  incident  ray ;  and 
that  which  it  defcribes  after  it  has  entered,  is  the  re/ratted 
ray.  The  angle  comprehended  between  the  incident  ray 
and  the  perpendicular,  is  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  and  that 
between  the  refraCted  ray  and  the  perpendicular,  is  the 
ang'lc  of  refraClion. 

There  is  a  certain  and  immutable  law,  by  which  refrac¬ 
tion  is  always  performed  ;  which  is  this  :  V/hatever  in¬ 
clination  a  ray  of  light  has  to  the  furface  of  any  medium 
before  it  enters  it,  the  degree  of  refraCtion  will  always  be 
fuch,  that  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  that  of 
the  angle  of  refraCtion,  will  always  have  a  conftant  ratio 
to  one  another  in  that  medium. 

To  illuftrate  this :  Let  us  fuppofe  ABCD,  fig.  z,  to  re- 
prefent  a  rarer,  and  ABEF  a  denfer,  medium  :  let  GH  be 
a  ray  of  light  palling  through  the  firft,  and  entering  the 
fecond  at  H,  and  let  HI  be  the  refraCted  ray  ;  then,  l'up- 
pofing  the  perpendicular  PR  drawn  through  the  point  H, 
on  the  centre  H,  and  with  any  radius,  defcribe  the  circle 
ARPB  ;  and  from  G  and  I,  where  the  incident  and  re¬ 
drafted  rays  cut  the  circle,  let  fall  the  lines  GK  and  IL 
perpendicularly  upon  the  line  PR  ;  the  former  of  thefe 
will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  latter  of  re¬ 
fraCtion.  Now,  if  in  this  cafe  the  ray  GH  is  fo  refraCted 
at  H,  that  GK  is  double  or  triple,  See.  of  IL,  then,  what¬ 
ever  other  inclination  the  ray  GH  might  have  had,  the 
fine  of  its  angle  of  incidence  would  have  been  double  or 
triple,  See.  to  that  of  its  angle  of  refraCtion.  For  inftance, 
had  the  ray  palled  in  the  line  MH  before  refraCtion,  it 
would  have  palled  in  fome  line  as  HN  afterwards,  fo 
fituated,  that  MO  lliould  have  been  double  or  triple,  Sec. 
of  NQ. 


ICS. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  refraCtive  denfities 
of  feveral  bodies : 


Diamond  -  2-500  Olive-oil  -  1-469 

Flint-glafs  -  1-585  Alcohol  -  -  r37o 

Plate-glafs  -  -  1-502  Atmofpheric  air  1000276 

Crown-glafs  -  1525  Ice  -  -  1-31' 

Sulphuric  acid  1-435  Water  -  -  1-336 

Solution  of  potafli  1-390 


This  relation  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
that  of  refraCtion,  which  is  a  propolition  of  the  molt  ex- 
tenfive  ufe  in  explaining  the  optical  phenomena  on  phy- 
fical  or  mechanical  principles,  may  be  demonftrated  in  the 
following  eafy  and  familiar  manner. 

Lemma  I.  The  augmentations  or  diminutions  of  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities  produced  by  the  uniform  ac¬ 
tion  of  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  are  proportional 
to.  the  forces,  and  to  the  fpaces  along  which  they  aft, 
jointly;  or  are  proportional  to  the  produftsof  the  forces 
multiplied  by  the  fpaces. 

Let  two  bodies  be  uniformly  accelerated  from  a  ftate  of 
reft  in  the  points  A  a,  along  the  fpaces  AB,  ub,  fig.  3, 
by  the  accelerating  forces  F f;  and  let  AC,  ac,  be  fpaces 
deferibed  in  equal  times  :  it  is  evident  that,  becaufe  thefe 
fpaces  are  deferibed  with  motions  uniformly  accelerated, 
AC  and  ac  are  refpeftively  the  halves  of  the  fpaces  which 
would  be  uniformly  deferibed  during  the  fame  time  with 
the  velocities  acquired  at  C  and  c,  and  are  therefore  mea¬ 
sures  of  thefe  velocities.  And,  as  thefe  velocities  are 
uniformly  acquired  in  equal  times,  they  are  meafures  of 
the  accelerating  forces.  Therefore,  A  C  :  ac=z F  :  f 
Alfo,  from  the  nature  of  uniformly-accelerated  motion, 
the  fpaces  are  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  acquired 
velocities.  Therefore,  (ufing  the  fymbols  V2C,  i/2e,- 
&c.  to  exprefs  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  at  Cc,  Sec.)  we 
have 

l/2B  :  V'2C=4B  :  AC 
V2C  :  \/2c= AC2  :  ac2 
V 2  c  :  f2b~ac  :  ah 
Therefore,  by  equality  of  compound  ratios 

:  t/26=ABxAC  :  abxac,  =z  ABxF  :  al  X  f. 
And  in  like  manner  i/2D  :  \/2(W  ADxF  :  ady,f- 
and  \/2B — f2D  :  \/2b — v/2rA=BDxF  :  bdxf-Q.B.D. 

Corollary.  If  the  forces  are  as  the  fpaces  inverfely,  the 
augmentations  or  diminutions  of  the  fquares  of  the  velo¬ 
cities  are  equal.  If  DB,  db,  be  taken  extremely  fmall,  the 
produfts  BDxF  and  bdxf  may  be  called  the  momentary 
aftions  of  the  forces,  or  the  momentary  increments  of  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities.  It  is  ufually  exprefled,  by  the 
writers  on  the  higher  mechanics,  by  the  fyinbol/^,  or  fds, 
where  f  means  the  accelerating  force,  and  s  or  ds  means 
the  indefinitely  fmall  fpace  along  which  it  is  uniformly 
exerted.  And  the  propofition  is  exprelfed  by  the  flux¬ 
ionary  equation  fs=vu,  becaufe  vv  is  half  the  increment 
of  v2,  as  is  well  known. 

Lemma  II.  If  a  particle  of  matter,  moving  with  any  ve¬ 
locity  along  the  line  AC,  fig.  4,  be  impelled  by  an  ac¬ 
celerating  or  retarding  force,  afting  in  the  fame  or  in 
the  oppofite  direftion,  and  if  the  intenfity  of  the  force 
in  the  different  points  B,  F,  H,  C,  Sec.  be  as  the  ordi¬ 
nates  BD,  FG,  Sec.  to  the  line  DGE,  the  areas  BFGD, 
BHKD,  Sec.  will  be  as  the  changes  made  on  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity  at  B,  when  the  particle  arrives  at  the 
points  F,  H,  Sec. 

For,  let  BC  be  divided  into  innumerable  fmall  portions, 
of  which  let  FH  be  one,  and  let  the  force  be  fuppofed  to 
aft  uniformly,  or  to  be  of  invariable  intenfity  during  the 
motion  along  FH  ;  draw  GI  perpendicular  HK  :  it  is 
evident  that  the  rectangle  FHIG  will  be  as  theproduftof 
the  accelerating  force  by  the  fpace  along  which  it  afts, 
and  will  therefore  exprefs  the  momentary  increment  of 
1  the 
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the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  (Lemma  I.)  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  every  fuch  reflangle.  And,  if  the  number  of 
the  portions,  fuch  as  FH,  be  increafed,  and  their  magni¬ 
tude  diminifhed,  without  end,  the  reftangles  will  ulti¬ 
mately  occupy  the  whole  curvilineal  area,  and  the  force 
will  therefore  be  as  the  finite  changes  made  on  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity,  and  the  propofition  is  demonftrated. 

Cor.  The  whole  change  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  ve¬ 
locity,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  that  velocity  which  the 
accelerating  force  would  communicate  to  the  particle  by 
impelling  it  along  BC  from  a  ftate  of  reft  in  B.  For  the 
area  BCED  will  (till  exprefs  the  fquare  of  this  velocity ; 
and  it  equally  expreffes  the  change  made  on  the  fquare  of 
any  velocity  wherewith  the  particle  may  pafs  through  the 
point  B,  and  is  independent  on  the  magnitude  of  that 
velocity. 

The  figure  is  adapted  to  the  cafe  where  the  forces  all 
confpire  with  the  initial  motion  of  the  particle,  or  all  op- 
pofe  it ;  and  the  area  exprefies  an  augmentation  or  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity.  But  the  rea- 
foning  would  have  been  the  fame,  although,  in  fonte  parts 
of  the  line  BC,  the  forces  had  confpired  with  the  initial 
motion,  and  in  other  parts  had  oppofed  it.  In  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  ordinates  which  exprefs  the  intenfity  of  the 
forces  muft  lie  on  different  fides  of  the  abfcifta  BC  5  and 
that  part  of  the  area  which  lies  on  one  fide  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  negative  with  refpect  to  the  other,  and  be  fub- 
trafled  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  forces  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinates  of  the  dotted  curve  line,  DHe,  which  croffes  the 
abfcifta  in  H,  the  figure  will  correfpond  to  the  motion  of 
a  particle,  which,  after  moving  uniformly  along  AB,  is 
fubjefled  to  the  aftion  of  a  variable  accelerating  force, 
during  its  motion  along  BH,  and  the  fquare  of  its  initial 
velocity  is  increafed  by  the  ciuantity  BHD;  after  which 
it  is  retarded  during  its  motion  along  HC,  and  the  fquare 
of  its  velocity  in  H  is  diminifhed  by  a  quantity  HCe. 
Therefore,  the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity  is  changed  by 
a  quantity  BHD — HCe,  or  HCe— BHD. 

This  propofition,  which  is  the  39th  of  the  ift  book  of 
the  Principia,  is  perhaps  the  moll  important  in  the  whole 
fcience  of  mechanics,  being  the  foundation  of  every  ap¬ 
plication  of  mechanical  theory  to  the  explanation  of  na¬ 
tural  phenomena.  No  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  philofophers  before  the  publication  of  Newton’s 
Principia,  though  it  is  affumed  by  John  Bernoulli  and 
other  foreign  mathematicians,  as  an  elementary  truth, 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  their  obligations  to  its 
author.  It  is  ufually  expreffed  by  the  equation/’«=r  v 
and  ff  sz=v2-,  i.  e.  the  fum  of  the  momentary  ablions  is  equal 
to  the  whole ,  or  finite  increment,  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 
Proposition.  When  light  pafles  obliquely  into,  or  out 
of,  a  tranfparent  fubftance,  it  is  refrafted  fo  that  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is” to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  refraflion  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the 
refrafted  light  to  that  of  the  incident  light. 

Let  ST,  KR,  fig.  5,  reprefent  two  planes  (parallel  to, 
and  equidiftant  from,  the  refrafling  furface  XY)  which' 
bound  the  lpace  in  which  the  light,  during  its  paflage,  is 
afted  on  by  the  refrafling  forces.  The  intenfity  of  the 
refrafling  forces,  being  fuppoled  equal  at  equal  diftances 
from  the  bounding  planes,  though  any-how  different  at 
different  diftances  from  them,  may  be  reprefented  by  the 
ordinates  Ta,  nq,pr,  cR,  & c.  of  the  curve  ahnpc,  of  which 
the  form  muft  be  determined  from  obfervation,  and  may 
remain  for  ever  unknown.  The  phenomena  of  inflefted 
light  fliow  us  that  it  is  attracted  by  the  refrafling  fub¬ 
ftance  at  fome  diftances,  and  repelled  at  others. 

Let  the  light,  moving  uniformly  in  the  direftion  AB, 
enter  the  refrafling  ftratum  at  B.  It  will  not  proceed  in 
that  direftion,  but  its  path  will  be  incurvated  upwards 
while  afted  on  by  a  repulfive  force,  and  downwards  while 
impelled  by  an  attraftive  force.  It  will  defcribe  fome 
curvilineal  path  Bdo,  CDE,  which  AB  touches  in  B,  and 
will  finally  emerge  from  the  refrafling  ftratum  at  E,  and 
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move  uniformly  in  a  ftraight  line  EF,  which  touches  the 
curve  in  E.  If  through  b,  the  interfeflion  of  the  curve 
of  forces  with  its  abfcifta,  we  draw  bo,  cutting  the  path  of 
the  light  in  o,  it  is  evident  that  this  path  will  be  concave 
upwards  between  B  and  o,  and  concave  downwards  be¬ 
tween  o  and  E.  Alfo,  if  the  initial  velocity  of  the  light 
has  been  fufficiently  fmall,  its  path  may  be  lo  much  bent 
upwards,  that  in  fome  point,  d,  its  direftion  may  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  bounding  planes.  In  this  cafe  it  is  evident, 
that,  being  under  the  influence  of  a  repulfive  force,  it 
will  be  more  bent  upwards  ;  and  it  will  defcribe  df,  equal 
and  fimilar  to  dB,  and  emerge  in  an  angle  gfs,  equal 
to  ABG.  In  this  cafe  it  is  reflefted,  making  the  angle 
of  refleftion  equal  to  that  of  incidence.  By  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  how  refleftion,  refraflion,  and  inflection,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  t^ie  fame  forces,  and  performed  by  the  fame  laws. 

But  let  the  velocity  be  fuppofed  fufficiently  great  to 
enable  the  light  to  penetrate  through  the  refrafling  ftra¬ 
tum,  and  emerge  from  it  in  the  direftion  EF  ;  let  AB  and 
EF  be  fuppofed  to  be  defcribed  in  equal  times  -.  they  will 
be  proportional  to  the  initial  and  final  velocities  of  the 
light.  Now,  becaufe  the  refrafling  forces  muft  aft  in  a 
direftion  perpendicular  to  the  refrafling  furface  (lince 
they  arife  from  the  joint  aftion  of  all  the  particles  of  a 
homogeneous  fubftance  which  are  within  the  fphere  of 
mutual  aflion),  they  cannot  affeft  the  motion  of  the  light 
eftimated  in  the  direftion  of  the  refrafling  furface.  If, 
therefore,  AG  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  ST,  and  FK  to 
KR,  the  lines  GB,  EK,  mult  be  equal,  becaufe  they  are 
the  motions  AB,  EF,  eftimated  in  the  direftion  of  the 
planes.  Draw  now  EL  parallel  to  AB.  It  is  alfo  equal 
to  it.  Therefore,  EL,  EF,  are  as  the  initial  and  final  ve¬ 
locities  of  the  light.  But  EF  is  to  EL  as  the  fine  of  the 
angle  ELK  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  EFK  ;  that  is,  as  the 
fine  of  the  angle  ABH  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  FEI  ;  that 
is,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  refraflion. 

Of  the  Focal  Diftance  of  Rays  rtf  cabled  by  puffing  out  of 
one  Medium  into  another  of  different  Den/it  a,  and  through, 
a  Plane  Surface. 

Lemma.  The  indefinitely-fmall  variation  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  to  the  fimultaneous  variation  of  the  angle 
of  refraflion,  as  the  tangent  of  incidence  is  to  the  tan-* 
gent  of  refraflion  ;  or  the  cotemporaneous  variations 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraflion  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  tangents  of  thefe  angles. 

Let  RVF,  rVf,  fig.  6,  be  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  re- 
frafted  at  V  (the  angle  rVR  being  coniidered  in  its  naf- 
cent  or  evanefeent  ftate),  and  VC  perpendicular  to  the 
refrafling  furface  VA.  From  C  drawCD,  CB,  perpendicular 
to  the  incident  and  refrafted  rays  RV,  VF,  cutting  rV,  Vf, 
in  i?  and  (3,  and  let  C d,  C b,  be  perpendicular  to  rV,  Vf. 
Becaufe  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refraflion  are  in  a  con¬ 
ftant  ratio,  their  fimultaneous  variations  are  in  the  fame 
conftant  ratio.  Now  the  angle  RV/-  is  to  the  angle  F Vf 
B0  D  S'  ,  .  BC  DC  ,  . 

in  the  ratio  of  —  to  — ;  that  is,  of  —  to  — ;  that  is^ 

fin.  incid.  fin.  refr. 

of — — : — —  to - - - ;  that  is,  of  tan.  incid.  to  tan. 

cor.  incid.  cof.  refr. 

refr. 

Cor.  The  difference  of  thefe  variations  is  to  the  greatest 
or  leaft  of  them  as  the  difference  of  the  tangents  to  the 
greateft  or  leaft  tangent. 

Problem.  Let  two  rays-  RV,  RP,  (fig.  7,  8,  9,  10.)  di¬ 
verge  from,  or  converge  to,  a  point  R,  and  pafs  through 
the  plane  furface  PV,  feparating  two  refrafling  me¬ 
diums  AB,  of  which  let  B  be  the  moll  refrafting,  and 
let  RV  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  It  is  required 
to  determine  the  point  of  difperfion  or  convergence,  F, 
of  the  refrafted  rays  VD,  PE. 

Make  VR  to  VG  as  the  fine  of  refraflion  to  the  fine 
of  incidence,  and  draw  GIK  parallel  to  the  furface, 

7  F  cutting 
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cutting  the  incident  ray  in  I.  About  the  centre  P,  with 
the  radius  PI,  defcribe  an  arch  of  a  circle  IF,  cutting 
VR  in  F  ;  draw  PE  tending  from  or  towards  F.  We  fay 
PE  is  the  refradted  ray,  and  F  the  point  of  dilperfion  or 
convergence  of  the  rays  RV,  RP,  or  the  conjugate  focus 
to  R.  For,  fince  GI  and  PV  are  parallel,  and  PF  equal  to 
PI,  we  have  PF:  PR=PI :  PR,=VG:  VR,  =fin.  incid. : 
fm.  refr.  But  PF:  PR=fin.  PRV  :  fin.  PFV,  and  RRV 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  at  P;  therefore  PFV  is 
the  correfpondingangle  of  refradtion,  FPEis  the  refradted 
ray,  and  F  the  conjugate  focus  to  R. 

Car.  i.  If  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on  the  fur- 
face  of  a  more  refradfing  medium,  they  will  diverge  or 
converge  lefs  after  refradtion,  F  being  farther  from  the 
furface  than  R.  The  contrary  mult  happen  when  the  di¬ 
verging  or  converging  rays  fall  on  the  furface  of  a  lefs- 
refradling  medium,  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  F  is  nearer  to 
the  furface  than  R. 

Cor.  2.  Let  Rp  be  another  ray,  more  oblique  than  RP, 
the  refradfing  point  p  being  farther  from  V,  and  let fp  e 
be  the  refradted  ray,  determined  by  the  fame  conlfrudtion. 
Becaufe  the  arches  FI,/ i,  are  perpendicular  to  their  radii, 
it  is  evident  that  they  will  converge  to  fome  point  within 
the  angle  RIK,  and  therefore  will  not  crofs  each  other 
between  F  and  I;  therefore  R f  will  be  greater  than  RF, 
as  RF  is  greater  than  RG,  for  fimilar  reafons.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  all  the  rays  which  tended  from  or  towards 
R,  and  were  incident  on  the  whole  of  VPp,  will  not  di¬ 
verge  front  or  converge  to  F,  but  will  be  diffufed  over  the 
line  GF f.  This  diffufion  is  called  aberration  from  the 
focus,  and  is  fo  much  greater  as  the  rays  are  more  oblique. 
No  rays  flowing  from  or  towards  R  will  have  point  of  con- 
courl'e  with  RV  nearer  to  R  than  F  is  :  but,  if  the  obliquity 
be  inconfiderable,  fo  that  the  ratio  of  RP  to  FP  does  not 
differ  fenlibly  from  that  of  RV  to  FV,  the  point  of  con- 
courfe  will  not  be  fenfibly  removed  from  G.  G  is  there¬ 
fore  ul’ually  called  the  conjugate  focus  to  R.  It  is  the  con¬ 
jugate  focus  of  an  indefinitely-llender  pencil  of  rays  fall¬ 
ing  perpendicularly  on  the  furface.  The  conjugate  focus 
of  an  oblique  pencil,  or  even  of  two  oblique  rays,  whofe 
difperflon  on  the  furface  is  confiderable,  is  of  more  dif¬ 
ficult  inveffigation.  See  Gravefande’s  Natural  Philolophy, 
for  a  very  neat  and  elementary  determination. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out,  in  an  eafy  and  familiar 
manner,  the  nature  of  optical  aberration.  But,  as  this 
is  thechief  caufe  of  theimperfedtion  of  optical  inftruments, 
and  as  the  only  method  of  removing  this  imperfection  is 
to  diminifh  this  aberration,  or  corredt  it  by  a  fubfequent 
aberration  in  the  oppoiite  diredtion,  we  tlrall  here  give  a 
fundamental  and  very  Ample  propolition,  which  will  (with 
obvious  alterations)  apply  to  all  important  cafes.  This 
is  the  determination  of  the  focus  of  an  inflnitely-flender 
pencil  of  oblique  rays  RP,  Rp.  Retaining  the  former 
conftrudtion  for  the  ray  PF,  fig.  7.  fuppofe  the  other  ray 
Rp,  infinitely  near  to  RP.  Draw  PS  perpendicular  to  PV, 
and  Rr  perpendicular  to  RP,  and  make  Pr :  PSirrVR : 
VF.  On  Pr  defcribe  the  femicircle  rRP,  and  on  PS  the 
femicircle  S(pR,  cutting  the  refradted  ray  PF  in  (p,  draw 
pr,  p S,  pep.  It  follows  from  the  Lemma,  that,  if  <p  be  the 
focus  of  refradted  rays,  the  variation  Repp  of  the  angle  of 
refradtion  is  to  the  correfponding  variation  RRp  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  refrac¬ 
tion  VFP  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  VRP. 
Now  Rp  may  be  contidered  as  coinciding  with  the  arch  of 
the  femicircles.  Therefore  the  angles  RRp,  P rp,  are  equal, 
as  alfo  the  angles  P (pp,  PS p.  But  PS p  is  to  Rrp  as  Pr 
to  PS;  that  is,  as  VR  toVF;  that  is,  as  the  cotangent 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of 
refradtion  ;  that  is,  as  the  tangent  ol  the  angle  of  refrac¬ 
tion  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Therefore 
the  point  (p  is  the  focus. 

Of  Refraction  by  Spherical  Surfaces. 

Pros.  To  find  the  focus  of  refradted  rays,  the  focus  of 
incident  rays  being  given. 


Let  PVtt  (figs.  11,  12,  13,  14,15,)  be  a  fpherical  furface 
whofe  centre  is  C,  and  let  the  incident  light  diverge  from, 
or  converge  to,  R.  Draw  the  ray  RC  through  the  centre, 
cutting  the  furface  in  the  point  V,  which  we  ihall  deno¬ 
minate  the  vertex,  while  RC  is  called  the  axis.  This  ray 
pafi’es  on  without  refradtion,  becaufe  it  'coincides  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  Let  RP  be  another 
incident  ray,  which  is  refradted  at  P  ;  draw  the  radius 
PC.  In  RP  make  RE  to  RP  as  the  fine  of  incidence  m 
to  the  line  of  refradtion  n ;  and  about  the  centre  R,  with 
the  diftance  RE,  defcribe  the  circle  EK,  cutting  PC  in  K ; 
draw  RK,  and  RF  parallel  to  it,  cutting  tire  axis  in  F. 
PF  is  the  refradted  ray,  and  F  is  the  focus.  For  the  tri¬ 
angles  PCF,  KCR,  are  fimilar,  and  the  angles  at  P  andK 
are  equal.  Alfo  RK  is  equal  to  RE,  andRPD  is  the  an¬ 
gle  of  incidence.  Now  m  ••  »=RK  :  RP,  =fin.DPR  ;  fin. 
RKP,  =fin.  DPR  :  fin.  CPF.  Therefore  CPF  is  the  angle 
of  refradtion  correfponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  RPD, 
and  PF  is  the  refradted  ray,  and  F  the  focus.  Q.E.D. 

Cor.  1.  CK  :  CP  =  CR  :  CF,  and  CF=  SI*  >U:  R.. 

CK 

Now  CP  XCR  is  a  conftant  quantity  ;  and  therefore  CF 
is  reciprocally  as  CK,  which  evidently  varies  with  a  va¬ 
riation  of  the  arch  VP.  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  the 
rays  flowing  from  R  are  not  colledted  at  the  conjugate 
focus  F.  The  ultimate  fituation  of  the  point  F,  as  the 
point  P  gradually  approaches  to,  and  at  laft  coincides 
with,  V,  is  called  the  conjugate  focus  of  central  rays  ;  and 
the  diftance  between  this  focus  and  the  focus  of  a  lateral 
ray  is  called  the  aberration  of  that  ray,  anting  from  the 
fpherical  figure. 

There  are,  however,  two  fituations  of  the  point  R 
fuch,  that  all  the  rays  which  flow  from  it  are  made  to 
diverge  from  one  point.  One  of  thofe  is  C,  fig.  11.  be¬ 
caufe  they  all  pals  through  without  refradiion,  and  there¬ 
fore  ftill  diverge  from  C  ;  the  other  is,  when  rays  in  the 
rare  medium  with  a  convex  furface  flow  from  a  point  R, 
fo  fituated  beyond  the  centre  that  CV  is  to  CR  as  the  line 
of  incidence  in  the  rare  medium  is  to  the  fine  of  refradtion 
in  the  denfer,  or,  when  rays  in  the  rare  medium  fall  on 
the  convex  furface  of  the  denfer,  converging  to  F,  fo 
fituated  that  CF  :  CV—m  :  n.  In  this  cafe  they  will 
all  be  difperfed  from  F,  fo  fituated  that  CV  :  CF~«  :  m, 
—CR  :  CV ;  for  fine  RPC  :  fine  PKC=»  :  m,  =CR  : 
CP,  =line  RPC  :  fine  PRC.  Therefore  the  angle  PRC 
is  equal  to  PKC,  or  to  FPC  (by  conftrudtion  of  the  pro¬ 
blem),  and  the  angle  C  is  common  to  the  triangles  PRC, 
FPC  ;  they  are  therefore  fimilar,  and  the  angles  PRC, 
FPC,  are  equal ;  and  n  :  m—CR  :  CF,=CK  :  CR,=:CR 
:  CP;  therefore  CP  :  CK=CP2  :  CR2:  but  CP  and 
CR  are  conftant  quantities,  and  therefore  CK  is  a  con¬ 
ftant  quantity,  and  (by  the  corollary)  CF  is  a  conftant 
quantity,  and  all  the  rays  flowing  from  R  are  difperfed 
from  F  by  refradtion.  In  like  manner,  rays  converging  to 
F,  will,  by  refradtion,  converge  to  R.  This  was  firft  ob- 
ferved  by  Huygens. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  incident  ray  R'P,  fig.  11,  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  RC,  we  have  PO  to  CO  as  the  line  of  inci¬ 
dence  to  the  line  of  refradtion.  For  the  triangles 
R'PIC  PCO  are  fimilar,  and  PO  :  CO=R'K'  :  R'P  ; 
—m  :  n. 

Cor.  3.  In  this  cafe,  too,  we  have  the  focal  diftance 
of  central  parallel  rays  reckoned  from  the  vertex  = 

n  -V  VC.  For,  fince  PO  is  ultimately  VO,  we  have 
m — 11 

m  :  n—\7 O  :  CO,  and  m — n  :  »!=VO — CO  :  VO,  = 

VC  :  VO,  and  VO=-^~  X  VC.  This  is  called  the 
m — w 

principal  focal  diftance,  or  focal  diftance  of  parallel  rays. 
Alfo  CO,  the  principal  focal  diftance  reckoned  from  the 

centre,  =_!L_  x  VC. 
m — n 

When  m  is  lefs  than  n,  m — n  is  a  negative  quantity. 
Alfo  obferve,  that,  in  applying  fymbols  to  this  computa- 
1  tion 
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tion  of  the  focal  diftances,  thofe  lines  are  to  be  accounted 
pofitive  which  lie  from  their  beginnings,  that  is,  from  the 
vertex,  or  the  centre,  or  the  radiant  point,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  incident  rays.  Thus,  when  rays  diverge 
from  R  on  the  convex  furface  of  a  medium,  VR  is  ac¬ 
counted  negative  and  VC  pofitive.  If  the  light  paflesout 
of  air  into  glafs,  m  is  greater  than  n;  but,  it  it  pali'es  out 
of  glafs  into  air,  m  is  lefs  than  n.  If,  therefore,  parallel 
rays  fall  on  the  convex  furface  of  glafs  out  of  air,  in 
■which  cafe  m  :  n—  3  :  2  very  nearly,  we  have  for  the 

principal  focal  diftance_i_VC,  or+3VC.  But,  if  it  pafs 
2  3 

out  of  glafs  into  the  convex  furface  of  air,  we  have  VO= 
2  ypj  or  — 2VC;  that  is,  the  focus  O  will  be  in  the 


g, - 3 

fame  fide  of  the  furface  with  the  incident  light.  In  like 
manner,  we  lhall  have  for  thefe  two  cafes  CO=  +  2VC 
and — 3VC. 

Cor.  4.  By  conftrudion  we  have  RK  :  RP—m  n 
by  fimilarity  of  triangles  PF  :  RK=CF  :  CR 

therefore  PF  s  PReramCF  :  nCR. 

and  wPR  X  CF=«CR  X  PF 

therefore  wiPR  :  wCR—P F  :  CF 

and  »iPR — nCR  :  jhPR=PF-— CF  :  PF 

ultimately  mVR — «CR  :  wVR=VC  :  VF 

This  is  a  very  general  optical  theorem,  and  affords  an  eafy 
method'  for  computing  the  focal  diftance  of  refraded  rays. 
For  this  purpofe  let  VR,  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  poknt, 
be  expreffed  by  the  fymbol  r,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of 
refracted  rays  by  the  fymbol  f,  and  the  radius  of  the  fp he¬ 
lical  furface  by  a ;  we  have  mr—nr — a  :  mr—a  1  f,  and 


f—  mar  }  __  - .  In  its  application  due 

mr — nr — a  m — nr  +  nd 

attention  rnuft  be  paid  to  the  qualities  of  r  and  a,  whether 
they  be  pofitive  or  negative,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  laft  corollary. 

Cor.  5.  If  Q,  fig.  14,  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  com¬ 
ing  from  the  oppofite  lide,  we  {hall  have  RQ  :  QC  = 
RV  :  VF.  For  draw  Cq  parallel  to  PF,  cutting  RP  in  q; 
then  R q  :  t/C=RP  :  PF.  Now'  q  is  the  focus  of  the  pa¬ 
rallel  rays  FP,  C q.  And,  when  the  point  P  ultimately 
coincides  with  the  point  V,  q  muft  coincide  with  Q,  and 
we  have  RQ  :  QC=RV  :  VF.  This  is  the  mod  general 
optical  theorem,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  lenfes,  or 
even  to  a  combination  of  them,  as  to  fimple  furfaces.  It 
isalfo  applicable  to  reflections,  with  this  difference,  that 
Q  is  to  be  affumed  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  coming  the 
fame  way  with  the  incident  rays.  It  affords  us  the  moft 
compendious  methods  of  computing  fymbolicaliy  and 
arithmetically  the  focal  diftances  in  all  cafes. 

Cor.  6.  We  have  alio  Rq  :  RP=RV  :  RF,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  for  central  rays  RQ  :  RV=RV  :  RF,  and  RF= 

^ 2  This  propofition  is  true  in  lenfes  and  mirrors,  but 
RQ 

not  in  Angle  refrading  furfaces. 

Cor.  7.  Alfo  Rq  :  RCc=RP  :  RF,  and  ultmately  RQ  .• 

RV=RC  :  RF,  and  RF=RV  X  RC..  N.  B.  Thefe  four 

RQ 

points  Q,  V,  C,  F,  either  lie  all  one  way  from  P,  or  two  of 
them  forward  and  two  backward. 

Cor.  8.  Alfo,  making  O  the  principal  focus  of  rays 
coming  the  fame  way,  we  have  R^  :  qC=.Co  :  o  F,  and 

ultimately  RQ  :  Qc=cO  :  OF,  and  OF=S,S.x  .CQ.,and 

RQ 

therefore  reciprocally  proportional  to  RQ,  becaufe  QC  X 
co  is  a  conftant  quantity. 

Thefe  corollaries,  or  theorems,  give  us  a  variety  of 
methods  for  finding  the  focus  of  refracted  rays,  or  the 
other  points  related  to  them  j  and  each  formula  contains 
four  points,  of  which,  any  three  being  given,  the  fourth 
may  be  found.  Perhaps  the  laft  is  the  moft  Ample,  as  the 


quantity  oe+rQ  is  always  negative,  becaufe  o  and  Q  are 
on  different  fides. 

Cor.  9.  From  this  conftrudion  w-e  may  alfo  derive  a  very 
eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  drawing  many  refraded 
rays.  Draw  through  the  centre  C  (fig.  16,  17.)  a  line  to 
the  point  of  incidence  P,  and  a  line  C  A  parallel  to  the  in¬ 
cident  ray  RP.  Take  VO  to  VC  as  the  fine  of  incidence 
to  the  fine  of  refradion  ;  and  about  A,  with  the  radius 
VO,  defcribe  an- arch  of  a  circle  cutting  PC  produced  in 
B.  Join  AB;  and  PF  parallel  to  AB  is  the  refraded  ray. 
When  the  incident  light  is  parallel  to  RC,  the  point  A 
coincides  with  V;  and  a  circle  defcribed  round  V  with  the 
diftance  VO  will  cut  the  lines  PC,  pC,  &c.  in  the  points 

B,  h.  The  demonftration  is  evident. 

Having  thus  determined  the  focal  diftance  of  refradted 
rays,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  a  little  more  parti¬ 
cularly  its  relation  to  its  conjugate  focus  of  incident 
rays.  We  fnall  confider  the  four  cafes  of  light  incident 
on  the  convex  or  concave  furface  of  a  denfer  or  a  rarer 
medium. 

1.  Let  light  moving  in  air  fall  on  the  convex  furface  of 
glafs,  (fig.  11  to  15.)  Let  us  fuppofe  it  tending  to  a  point 
beyond  the  glafs  infinitely  diftant.  It  will  be  colleded 
to  its  principal  focus  o  beyond  the  vertex  V.  Now  let 
the  incident  light  converge  a  little,  fo  that  R  is  at  a  great 
diftance  beyond  the  furface.  The  focus  of  refraded  rays 
F,  will  be  a  little  within  O,  or  nearer  to  V.  As  the  in¬ 
cident  rays  are  made  to  converge  more  and  more,  the  point 
R  comes  nearer  to  V,  and  the  point  F  alfo  approaches  it, 
but  with  a  much  flower  motion,  being  always  fituated 
between  O  and  C  till  it  is  overtaken  by  R  at  the  centre 

C,  when  the  incident  light  is  perpendicular  to  the  fur¬ 
face  in  every  point,  and  therefore  fuffers  no  refradion. 
As  R  has  overtaken  F  at  C,  it  now  paffes  it,  and  is 
again  overtaken  by  it  at  V.  Now  the  point  R  is  on  the 
fide  from  which  the  light  comes  ;  that  is,  the  rays  di¬ 
verge  from  R.  After  refradion  they  will  diverge  from 
F  a  little  without  R  ;  and,  as  R  recedes  farther  from 
V,  F  recedes  fti!l  farther,  and  with  an  accelerated  mo¬ 
tion,  till,  when  R  comes  to  Q,  F  has  gone  to  an  infinite 
diftance,  or  the  refraded  rays  are  parallel.  When  R 
ftill  recedes,  F  now  appears  on  the  other  fide,  or  be¬ 
yond  V ;  and,  as  R  recedes  back  to  an  infinite  dif¬ 
tance,  F  has  come  to  O  :  and  this  completes  the  feries 
of  variations,  the  motion  of  F  during  the  whole  changes 
of  fituation  being  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  R. 

2.  Let  the  light  moving  in  air  fall  on  the  concave  fur¬ 
face  of  glafs ;  and  let  us  begin  with  parallel  incident  rays, 
conceiving,  as  before,  R  to  lie  beyond  the  glafs  at  an  infi¬ 
nite  diftance.  The  refraded  rays  will  move  as  if  they 
came  from  the  principal  focus  O,  lying  on  that  fide  of  the 
glafs  from  which  the  light  comes.  As  the  incident  rays 
are  made  gradually  more  converging,  and  the  point  of 
convergence  R  comes  toward  the  glafs,  the  conjugate  fo¬ 
cus  F  moves  backward  from  O  ;  the  refraded  rays  grow¬ 
ing  lefs  and  lefs  diverging,  till  the  point  R  comes  to  Q, 
the  principal  focus  on  the  other  fide  ;  the  refraded  rays 
growing  parallel,  orF  has  retreated  to  an  infinite  diftance. 
The  incident  light  converging  ftill  more,  or  R  coming 
between  Q  and  V,  F  will  appear  on  the  other  fide,  or  be* 
yond  the  furface,  or  within  the  glafs,  and  will  approach 
it  with  a  retarded  motion,  and  finally  overtake  R  at  the 
furface  of  the  glafs.  Let  R  continue  its  motion  back¬ 
wards,  (for  it  has  all  the  while  been  moving  backwards, 
or  in  a  diredion  contrary  to  that  of  the  light ;)  that  is, 
let  R  now  be  a  radiant  point,  moving  backw-ards  from  the 
furface  of  the  glafs.  F  will  at  firft  be  without  it,  but  will 
be  overtaken  by  it  at  the  centre  C,  when  the  rays  will 
fuffer  no  refradion.  R,  ftill  receding,  will  get  without  F; 
and,  while  R  recedes  to  an  infinite  diftance,  F  will  recede 
to  O,  and  the  feries  will  be  completed. 

3.  Let  the  light  moving  in  glafs  fall  on  the  convex  fur¬ 
face  of  air;  that  is,  let  it  come  out  of  the  concave  furface 

of. 
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of  glafs,  and  let  the  incident  rays  be  parallel,  or  tending 
to  R,  infinitely  diftant:  they  will  be  difperfed  by  refrac¬ 
tion  from  the  principal  focus  O  within  the  glafs.  As  they 
are  made  more  converging,  R  comes  nearer,  and  F  retreats 
backward,  till  R  comes  to  Q,  the  principal  focus  without 
the  glafs  5  when  F  is  now  at  an  infinite  difiance  within 
the  glafs,  and  the  refracted  rays  are  parallel.  R  (till  com¬ 
ing  nearer,  F  now  appears  before  the  glafs,  overtakes  R 
at  the  centre  C,  and  is  again  overtaken  by  it  at  N.  R 
now  becoming  a  radiant  point  within  the  glafs,  F  follows 
it  backwards,  and  arrives  at  O,  when  R  has  receded  to  an 
infinite  diltance,  and  the  feries  is  completed. 

4.  Let  the  incident  light,  moving  in  glafs,  fall  on  the 
concave  furface  of  air,  or  come  out  of  the  convex  furface 
of  glafs.  Let  it  tend  to  a  point  R  at  an  infinite  diltance 
■without  the  glafs.  The  refrafted  rays  will  converge  to 
O,  the  principal  focus  without  the  glafs.  As  the  incident 
light  is  made  more  converging,  R  comes  towards  the  glafs, 
■while  F,  fetting  out  from  re,  alfo  approaches  the  glafs,  and 
R  overtakes  it  at  the  furface  V.  R  now  becomes  a  radi¬ 
ant  point  within  the  glafs,  receding  backwards  from  the 
furface.  F  recedes  flower  at  firft,  but  overtakes  R  at  the 
centre  C,  and  pafles  it  with  an  accelerated  motion  to  an 
infinite  diftance;  while  R  retreats  to  Q,  the  principal  fo¬ 
cus  within  the  glafs.  R  fiill  retreating,  F  appears  before 
the  glafs ;  and,  while  R  retreats  to  an  infinite  diltance,  F 
conies  to  V,  and  the  feries  is  completed. 

Of  LENSES.  Plate  III.  IV. 

The  word  lens  properly  fignifies  a  fmall  roundilh  piece 
of  glafs  of  the  figure  of  a  lentil ;  but  is  extended  to  denote 
any  piece  of  glafs,  or  other  tranfparent  fubftance,  which 
has  its  two  furfaces  fo  formed,  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 
palling  through  it,  have  their  direftion  changed,  and 
made  to  converge  and  tend  to  a  point  beyond  the  lens, 
or  to  become  parallel  after  converging  or  diverging,  or 
laftly,  to  diverge  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  point  be¬ 
fore  the  lens.  Some  lenfes  are  convex,  or  thicker  in  the 
middle  ;  others  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle  ;  while 
others  are  plano-convex,  or  plano-concave;  and  fome 
again  are  convex  on  one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other, 
as  the  menifcus.  When  the  particular  figure  is  not  con- 
fidered,  a  lens  that  is  thickeft  in  the  middle  is  called  a 
convex  lens,  and  that  which  is  thinneft  in  the  middle  is 
called  a  concave  lens,  without  farther  diftinftioh. 

The  nine  different  forms  of  lenfes  are  reprefented  at 
Plate  III.  fig.  x.  where  B,  C,  D,  are  convex  lenfes,  and 
E,  F,  G,  H,  are  concave  ones.  Alfo,  A  is  a  plane  glafs, 
flat  on  both  fides,  and  of  equal  thicknefs  in  all  its  parts. 
B,  a  plane  or  fingle  convex  lens  ;  i.  e.  plane  on  one  fide 
and  convex  on  the  other.  C,  a  flat  plano-convex,  whofe 
convex  fide  is  ground  into  feveral  little  flat  furfaces.  D, 
a  convexo-convex,  or  double  convex.  E,  a  plano-con¬ 
cave  ;  that  is,  plane  on  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the 
other.  F,  a  concavo-concave,  or  double  concave.  G,  FI, 
two  different  forms  of  the  menifcus,  both  being  concave 
on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  or  concavo-con¬ 
vex  :  it  feems  belt  to  deferve  its  name  of  pienijcus,  or  little 
moon,  when  of  the  fliape  reprefented  at  H  :  but  the  me¬ 
nifcus  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  in  optical  inftruments.  Laftly, 
I  is  a  prifm,  which  has  three  flat  fides,  and,  when  viewed 
endwife,  appears  like  an  equilateral  triangle. 

In  a  lens,  of  whatever  form,  the  right  line  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  two  furfaces  is  called  the  axis,  as  K  L  ;  the  points 
where  the  axis  cuts  the  furface  are  citlled  the  vertices  of 
the  lens  ;  alfo  the  middle  point  between  them  is  called 
the  centre;  and  the  diltance  between  them,  the  diameter. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  properties  of  lenfes,  and 
the  phenomena  they  prelent. 

A  ray  of  light  G/i,  fig.  z,  falling  perpendicularly  on  a 
plane  glafs  EF,  will  pafs  through  the  glafs  in  the  fame 
direction  hi,  and  go  out  of  it  into  the  air  in  the  fame 
ftraight  line  iH.  Alfo,  a  ray  of  light  AB,  falling  ob¬ 
liquely  on  a  plane  glafs,  will  go  out  of  the  glafs  in  the 
fame  di  reft  ion,  but  not  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  ;  for,  in 
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touching  the  glafs,  it  will  be  refrafted  in  the  line  BC, 
and,  in  leaving  the  glafs,  it  will  be  refrafted  in  the  line  CD. 

Lemma.  There  is  a  certain  point  E,  (fig.  3,  4,)  within 
every  double  convex  or  double  concave  lens,  through 
which  every  ray  that  pafles  will  have  its  incident  and 
emergent  parts,  QA,  aq,  parallel  to  each  other :  but  in  a 
plano-convex  or  plano-concave  lens,  that  point  E  is  re¬ 
moved  to  the  vertex  of  the  concave  or  convex  furface; 
and,  in  a  menifcus,  and  in  that  other  concavo-convex 
lens,  (fig.  5,  6,)  it  is  removed  a  little  way  out  of  them, 
and  lies  next  to  the  furface  which  has  the  greateft  cur¬ 
vature. 

For,  let  REr  be  the  axis  of  the  lens  joining  the  centres 
R,  r,  of  its  furfaces  A,  a.  Draw  any  two  of  their  femi- 
diameters  RA,  ra,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  join  the 
points  A,  re,  and  the  line  Are  will  cut  the-axis  in  the  point 
E  above  defcribed.  For  the  triangles  REA,  ?-Ere,  being 
equiangular,  RE  will  be  to  Erjn  the  given  ratio  of  the 
femidiameters  RA,  ra  ;  and  confequently  the  point  E  is 
invariable  in  the  fame  lens.  Now,  fuppofing  a  ray  to  pafs 
both  ways  along  the  line  Are,  it,  being  equally  inclined 
to  the  perpendiculars  to  the  furfaces,  will  be  equally  bent, 
and  contrariwife  in  going  out  of  the  lens ;  fo  that  its  emer¬ 
gent  parts,  AQ,  aq,  will  be  parallel.  Nov/  any  of  thefe 
lenfes  will  become  plano-convex  or  plano-concave,  by 
conceiving  one  of  the  femidiameters  RA,  ra,  to  become 
infinite,  and  confequently  to  become  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  and  then  the  other  femidiameter  will  coincide 
with  the  axis ;  and  fo  the  points  A,  E,  or  re,  E,  will  co¬ 
incide.  Q.E.D. 

Cor.  Hence  when  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  almoft  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upon  any  lens,  whofe  thicknefs  is  inconfiderable, 
the  courfe  of  the  ray  which  pafles  through  E,  above  de¬ 
fcribed,  may  be  taken  for  a  ftraight  line  pafling  through 
the  centre  of  the  lens  without  fenfible  error  in  fenfible 
things.  For  it  is  manifeft  from  the  length  of  Are,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  the  refraftions  at  its  extremities, 
that  the  perpendicular  diltance  of  AQ,  aq,  when  pro¬ 
duced,  will  be  diminiflied  both  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ray  is  diminiflied. 

Prop.  I.  To  find  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  falling  almoft 
perpendicularly  upon  any  given  lens. 

Let  E,  (fig.  7  to  i a.)  be  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  r 
the  centres  of  its  furfaces,  Rr  its  axis,  g’EG  a  line  parallel 
to  the  incident  rays  upon  the  furface  B,  whofe  centre  is 
R.  Parallel  to  g-E  draw  a  femidiameter  BR,  in  wdiich  pro¬ 
duced  let  V  be  the  focus  of  the  rays  after  their  firft  refrac¬ 
tion  at  the  furface  B,  and  joining  Vr  let  it  cut  gdS  pro¬ 
duced  in  G,  and  G  will  be  the  focus  of  the  rays  that 
emerge  from  the  lens. 

For,  fince  V  is  alfo  the  focus  of  the  rays  incident  upon 
the  fecond  furface  A,  the  emergent  rays  muft  have  their 
focus  in  fome  point  of  that  ray  which  pafles  ftraight 
through  this  furface;  that  is,  in  the  line  Vr,  drawn  through 
its  centre  r  :  and,  lince  the  whole  courfe  of  another  ray  is 
reckoned  a  ftraight  linegEG,  its  interfeftion  G  with  Vr 
determines  the  focus  of  them  all.  Q.  E.  D. 

Cor.  1.  When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis 
rR,  the  focal  diftance  EF  is  equal  to  EG.  For,  let  the 
■  incident  rays  that  were  parallel  to  gE  be  gradually  more 
inclined  to  the  axis  till  they  become  parallel  to  it ;  and 
their  firft  and  fecond  foci  V  and  G  will  defcribe  circular 
arches  NT  and  GF,  whofe  centres  are  R  and  E.  For  the 
line  RV  is  invariable ;  being  in  proportion  to  RB  in  a 
given  ratio  of  the  fmaller  of  the  fines  of  incidence  and 
refraftion  to  their  difference  (by  a  former  propofition)  ; 
confequently,  the  line  EG  is  alfo  invariable,  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  given  line  RV  in  the  given  ratio  of  rE  to 
rR,  becaufe  the  triangles  EGr,  RVr,  are  equiangular. 

Cor.  z.  The  laft  proportion  gives  the  following  rule  for 
finding  the  focal  diftance  of  any  thin  lens :  As  Rr,  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  centres  of  the  furfaces,  is  to  rE,  the 
femi-diameter  of  the  fecond  furface,  fo  is  RV7  or  RT,  the 
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continuation  of  the  firft  femi-diameter  to  the  firft  focus, 
to  EG  orEF,  the  focal  diftance  of  the  lens ;  which,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  lens  is  thicker  or  thinner  in  the  middle  than  at 
its  edges,  rnuft  lie  on  the  fame  iide  as  the  emergent  rays, 
or  on  the  oppofite  iide. 

Cor.  3.  Hence,  when  rays  fall  parallel  on  both  fides  of 
any  lens,  the  focal  diftances  EF,  Ef,  are  equal.  For,  let 
rt  be  the  continuation  of  the  femi-diameter  Er  to  the  firlt 
focus  t  of  rays  falling  parallel  upon  the  furface  A  ;  and 
the  fame  rule  that  gaverR  :  j-E=RT  :  EF,  gives  alfo  rR  : 
RE— rt :  E f.  Whence  E/i=EF,  becaufe  the  reCtangles 
cExBT=REX)’t.  For  rE  is  to  rt,  and  alfo  RE  to  RT, 
in  the  fame  given  ratio. 

Cor.  4.  Hence,  in  particular  in  a  double-convex  or  dou¬ 
ble-concave  lens  made  of  glafs,  it  is,  As  the  fum  of  their 
femi-diameters  (or  in  a  menifcus  as  their  difference)  to 
either  of  them,  fo  is  double  the  other  to  the  focal  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  glafs.  For  the  continuations  RT,  rt,  are 
feverally  double  their  femi-diameters  ;  becaufe  in  glafs, 
ET :  TR  and  alfo  E* :  tr=  3  :  2. 

Cur.  5.  Hence,  if  the  femi-diameters  of  the  furfaces  of 
the  glafs  be  equal,  its  focal  diftance  is  equal  to  one  of 
them  j  arid  is  equal  to  the  focal  diftance  of  a  plano-convex 
or  plano-concave  glafs  whofe  femi-diameter  is  as  fliort 
again.  For,  confidering  the  plane  furface  as  having  an 
infinite  femi-diameter,  the  firft  ratio  of  the  laft-mentioned 
proportion  may  be  reckoned  a  ratio  of  equality. 

Prof.  II.  The  focus  of  incident  rays  upon  a  fingle  fur¬ 
face,  fphere,  or  lens,  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find 

the  focus  of  the  emergent  rays. 

Let  any  point  Q,  (fig.  13  to  18  ;  Plate  IV.)  be  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  incident  rays  upon  a  fpherical  furface,  lens,  or 
fphere,  whofe  centre  is  E  ;  and  let  other  rays  come  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  line  QEg  the  contrary  way  to  the  given  rays, 
and  after  refraftion  let  them  belong  to  a  focus  F  ;  then, 
taking  E/' equal  to  EF  the  lens  or  fphere,  but  equal  to 
FC  in  the  fingle  furface,  fay,  As  QF  is  to  FE,  fo  is  Ef  to 
fq-,  and,  placing fq  the  contrary  w  ay  from/  to  that  of  FQ 
from  F,  the  point  q  will  be  the  focus  of  the  refracted  rays, 
without  fenlible  error;  provided  the  point  Q  be  not  fo 
remote  from  the  axis,  nor  the  furfaces  fo  broad,  as  to  caufe 
any  of  the  rays  to  fall  too  obliquely  upon  them. 

For,  with  the  centre  E  and  femi-diameters  EF  and  F f 
defcribe  two  arches  FG,fg,  cutting  any  ray  QA itq  in  G 
and  g,  and  draw  EG  and  Eg-.  Then,  fuppoftng  G  to  be 
a  focus  of  incident  rays  (as  GA),  the  emergent  rays  (as 
agq)  will  be  parallel  to  GE  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fup- 
poiing  g  another  focus  of  incident  rays  (as ga),  the  emer¬ 
gent  rays  (as  AGQ)  will  be  parallel  to  g-E.  Therefore 
the  triangles  QGE,  F '.gq,  are  equi-angular;  and,  confe- 
quently,  QG  :  GE=Eg- :  gq ;  that  is,  when  the  ray  QA 
aq  is  the  neareft  to  QE q,  QF  :  FE=E/’:  fg.  Now,  when 
Q  accedes  to  F  and  coincides  with  it,  the  emergent  rays 
become  parallel,  that  is,  q  recedes  to  an  infinite  diftance; 
and  conl'equently,  when  Q  pafles  to  the  other  fide  of  F,  the 
focus  q  will  alfo  pafs  through  an  infinite  fpace  from  one 
Iide  of  f  to  the  other  fide  of  it.  Q.  E.  D. 

Cor.  1.  In  a  fphere  or  lens,  the  focus  q  may  be  found  by 
this  rule  :  QF  :  QE,  — QE :  Q q,  to  be  placed  the  fame 
way  from  Q  as  QF  lies  from  Q.  For,  let  the  incident  and 
emergent  rays  QA,  qa,  be  produced  till  they  meet  in  e ; 
and  the  triangles  QGE,  Qoq,  being  equi-angular,  we  have 
QG  :  QE=Qe  :  Qq ;  and,  when  the  angles  of  thefe  tri¬ 
angles  are  vanilhing,  the  point  e  will  coincide  with  E; 
becaufe  in  the  fphere  the  triangle  A ca  is  equi-angular  at 
the  bafe  A  a,  and  confequently  Ae  and  ne  will  at  laft  be¬ 
come  femi-diamsters  of  the  fphere.  In  a  lens,  the  thick- 
nefs  A  a  is  confiderable. 

The  focus  may  alfo  be  found  by  this  rule  :  QF:  FE=c 
QE  1  E<7  ;  for  QG  :  GE^xQA  :  A//.  And  then  the  rule 
formerly  demonftrated  for  fingle  furfaces  holds  good  for 
the  lenfes. 

Cor.  2.  In  all  cafes  the  diftance  fq  varies  reciprocally 
as  FQ  does;  and  they  lie  contrarivvife  from  /  and  F  ;  be- 
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caufe  the  reCtangle  or  the  fquare  under  EF  and  E /  the 
middle  terms  in  the  foregoing  proportions,  is  invariable. 

The  principal  focal  diftance  of  a  lens  may  not  only  be 
found  by  collecting  the  rays  coming  from  the  fun,  con- 
fidered  as  parallel,  but  alfo  (by  means  of  this  propofition) 
it  may  be  found  by  the  light  of  a  candle  or  window.  E°r, 
becaufe  Q q -.  qA-=.QE\  EG,  we  have  (when  A  coincides 
with  E)  Q q  -.  ^E=QE  s  EF  ;  that  is,  The  diftance  obferved 
between  the  radiant  object  and  its  picture  in  the  focus  is 
to  the  diftance  of  the  lens  from  the  focus  as  the  diftance 
of  the  lens  from  the  radiant  is  to  its  principal  focal  dif¬ 
tance.  Multiply  therefore  the  diftances  of  the  lens  from 
the  radiant  and  focus,  and  divide  the  product  by  their  fum. 

Cor.  3.  Convex  lenfes  of  different  ftiapes,  that  have  equal 
focal  diftance  when  put  into  each  other’s  places,  have 
equal  powers  upon  any  pencil  of  rays  to  refraCt  them  to 
the  fame  focus.  Becaufe  the  rules  above  mentioned  de¬ 
pend  only  upon  the  focal  diftance  of  the  lens,  and  not 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  femi-diameters  of  its  furfaces. 

Cur.  4.  The  rule  that  was  given  for  a  fphere  of  an  uni¬ 
form  derifity,  will  ferve  alfo  for  finding  the  focus  of  a  pes- 
cil  of  rays  refraCted  through  any  number  of  concentric 
furfaces,  which  feparate  uniform  mediums  of  any  different 
denfities.  For,  when  rays  come  parallel  to  any  line  drawn 
through  the  common  centre  of  thefe  mediums,  and  are 
refraCted  through  them  all,  the  diftance  of  their  focus 
from  that  centre  is  invariable,  as  in  an  uniform  fphere. 

Cor.  5.  When  the  focufes  Q,  q,  lie  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  refraCting  furfaces,  if  the  incident  rays  flow  from  Q, 
the  refracted  rays  will  alfo  flow  from  q  ;  and, .if  the  inci¬ 
dent  rays  flow  towards  Q,  the  refraCted  will  alfo  flow  to¬ 
wards  q  :  and  the  contrary  will  happen  when  Q  and  q 
are  on  contrary  lides  of  the  refraCting  furfaces ;  becaufe 
the  rays  are  continually  going  forwards.- 

From  this  propofition  we  alfo  derive  an  eafy  method  of 
drawing  the  progrefs  of  rays  through  any  number  of  lenfes 
ranged  on  a  common  axis.  Let  A,  B,  C,'(fig.  19.)  be  the 
lenfes,  and  RA  a  ray  incident  on  the  firft  of  them.  Let 
a,  £,  *,  be  their  foci  for  parallel  rays  coming  in  the  oppo¬ 
fite  direction  ;  draw  the  perpendicular  d  a,  cutting  the  in¬ 
cident  ray  in  d,  and  draw  da  through  the  centre  of  the 
lens  :  then  AB,  parallel  to  da,  will  be  the  ray  refracted 
by  the  firft  lens.  Through  the  focus  of  the  fecond  lens 
draw  the  perpendicular  £  e,  cutting  AB  in  e ;  and  draw 
eh  through  the  centre  of  the  fecond  lens.  BD  parallel  to 
he  will  be  the  next  refraCted  ray.  Through  the  focus  k 
of  the  third  lens  draw  the  perpendicular  v.f,  cutting  ED 
in  /  and  draw  fc  through  the  centre  of  the  third  iens. 
CE,  parallel  to  fc,  will  be  the  refracted  ray  ;  and  fo  on. 

Prop.  III.  To  find  the  focal  length  of  a  compound  lens. 

Let  the  two  lenfes  A  and  C,  fig.  20.  be  placed  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  in  luch  a  manner  that  their  axes  may  coincide; 
and  let  QA  and  DE  be  two  rays  of  a  parallel  pencil  inci¬ 
dent  upon  them,  of  which  DE  is  coincident  with  their 
common  axis.  Take  f,  the  principal  focus  of  rays  inci¬ 
dent  upon  the  lens  A,  in  the  direction  DE  ;,a«d  F,  the 
principal  focus  of  rays  incident  the  contrary  way.  upon 
the  lens  C.  Then,  after  refraction  at  the  lens  A,  the  rays 
converge  to /,  and  are  thus  incident  upon  the  lens  C ;  if, 
therefore,  we  take/F  :  FC  ::  Cf  :  Cq,  and  meafure  C<t 
and  Cf  in  the  fame  or  oppofite  directions  from  C,  accord¬ 
ing  as  F/'and  FC  are  meafured  in  the  fame,  or  oppofite 
directions  from  F,  q  is  the  focus  of  emergent  rays,  and 
Cq  the  focal  length  of  the  compound,  lens.  By  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  manner,  we  may  determine  the  focal 
length,  when  any  number  of  lenfes  are  combined  together. 

Cur.  When  F  and  / are  coincident,  the  emergent  rays 
are  parallel. 

Prop.  IV.  If  a  prolate  fpheroid  be  generated  by  an  el- 
lipfe  whofe  major  axis  is  to  the  diftance  between  its 
foci  as  the  fine  of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  refraction 
out  of  the  ambient  medium  into  the  folid,  a  pencil  of 
arallel  rays,  incident  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  will 
e  refracted,  convergingaccurately,  to  the  farther  focus. 
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Let  BDK  (fig.  21.)  be  the  sl-iipfe,  by  the  revolution  of 
which,  about  its  major  axis  DK,  the  fpheroid  is  gene¬ 
rated  ;  H  jind  I  its  foci  ;  then,  by  the  fuppofition,  DK  : 
HI  ::  fin.  incidence  :  fin.  refraftion.  Let  AB,  which  is 
parallel  to  DK,  be  a  ray  of  light  incident  upon  the  fphe¬ 
roid  ;  join  LIB,  IB  ;  draw  EEC  touching  the  generating 
ellipfe  in  B  ;  through  B  draw  GEL  at  right  angles  to  EBC, 
meeting  DK  in  N. 

Then,  fince  the  /HBC  is  equal  to  the  ,/IBE,  by  the 
nature  of  the  ellipfe,  and  the  ^/NBC  to  the  ^NBE,  the 
angles  HBN,  NBI,  are  equal  ;  therefore,  IB  :  BH  ::  IN 
:  NH  (Euc.  3.  vi.)  comp.  IB  :  BI-f-BH  (DK)  ::  IN  ;  IH  ; 
alt.  IB  :  IN  ::  DK  :  IH  ::  fin.  incidence  :  fin.  refrac¬ 
tion  ;  alfo,  IB  :  IN  ::  fin.  INB  :  fin.  IBN  ::  fin.  BNH, 
or  fin.  ABG  :  fin.  IBL;  therefore,  fin.  ABG  :  fin.  IBL  :: 
fin.  incidence  :  fin.  refraftion;  and,  fince  fin. -AEG  is  the 
fine  of  incidence,  fin.  IBL  is  the  fine  of  refraftion  ;  and, 
beeaufe  the  angle  LBI  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle,  BI  is  the 
ref  rafted  ray.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fiiown,  that 
every  other  ray  in  the  pencil  will  be  refrafted  to  I. 

Cor.  x.  If  from  the  centre  I.  (fig.  22.)  with  any  radius 
lefs  than  ID,  a  circular  arc  PQ  be  defcribed,  the  folid  ge¬ 
nerated  by  the  revolution  of  PDQ  about  the  axis  DI  will 
refraft  all  the  rays,  incident  parallel  to  DI,  accurately  to  I. 
For,  after  refraftion  at  the  furface  PDQ,  the  rays  converge 
to  I ;  and  they  fuller  no  refraftion  at  the  furface  PQ,  be- 
caufe  they  are  incident  perpendicularly  upon  it. 

Cor.  2,  Rays  diverging  from  I  will  be  refrafted  parallel 
to  ID. 

Prop.  V.  If  any  hyperboloid,  whofe  major  axis  is  to  the 
diftance  between  the  foci  as  the  fine  of  incidence  to  the 
fine  of  refraftion  out  of  the  folid  into  the  ambient  me¬ 
dium,  be  generated  in  a  fimilar  manner,  parallel  rays, 
incident  in  the  direftion  of  the  axis,  and  refrafted  out 
of  the  hyperboloid,  will  converge  to  the  farther  focus. 
— The  proof  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  former  cafe. 
See  fig.  23. 

Cor.  1.  If  PQ,  fig.  24..  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  hyperbola,  and  meet  the  curve  in  Pand  Q,  the 
folid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  PDQ,  about  the 
axis  MDI,  will  refraft;  all  the  rdys,  incident  parallel  to  MI, 
accurately  to  I.  For  the  rays  will  fuifer  no  refraftion  at 
the  plane  furface  PQ. 

Cor.  2.  Rays  diverging  from  I,  and  incident  upon  the 
furface  PDQ,  will  be  refrafted  parallel  to  ID. 

Pro  p.  VI.  The  image  of  a  ftraight  line,  formed  by  a  lens 
or  fphere,  is  the  arc  of  a  conic  feftion. 

Let  AB,  fig.  25,  be  a  lens,  or  fphere,  whofe  centre  is  E ; 
PD  a  ftraight  line  placed  before  it  ;  through  E  draw  QE7, 
at  right  angles  to  PQ ;  in  PD  take  any  point  P ;  join  PE, 
and  produce  it.  Let  F  be  the  principal  focus  of  rays  in¬ 
cident  in  the  direftion  qE  ;  with  the  centre  E,  and  ra¬ 
dius  EF,  defcribe  the  circular  arc  FV,  cutting  PE  in  V. 
In  PEp,  take  PV  :  PE  ::  PE  :  Pp,  meafuring  PV  and  Pp 
in  the  fame  direftion  from  P ;  thertp  is  the  image  of  P. 
Draw  pD  parallel  to  qQ.  Then,  fince  the  triangles  PEQ, 
PpD,  are  fimilar,  PE  :  Pp  ::  QE  :  Dp;  confequently, 
PV  :  PE  :i  QE  :  Dp.  Alfo,  PV  :  VE  ::  PE  :  Ep ;  al¬ 
ternately,  PV  :  PE  ::  VE  (FE)  :  Ep ;  therefore  QE  : 
Dp  ::  FE  :  E p;  and  alternately  QE  i  FE  ::  Dp  :  _Ep; 
confequently,  the  locus  of  the  point  p  is  a  conic  feftion, 
vrhofe  focus  is  E,  and  direftrix  PD. 

Cor.  1.  The  curve  is  an  ellipfe,  parabola*  or  hyperbola, 
according  as  QE  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  lefs  than,  FE. 

Cor.  2.  When  Ep  coincides  with  EL,  that  ordinate  to 
the  axis  which  palfes  through  the  focus  Dp  becomes  equal 
to  QE,  and  therefore  ELmEF  ;  that  is,  half  the  latrus 
reftum  of  the  conic  feftion  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  glafs. 

Cor.  3.  The  curvature  of  the  image,  at  its  vertex,  is  the 
fame,  wherever  the  objeft  is  placed. 

Cor.  4.  If  xq  be  the  major  axis  of  the  conic  feftion, 
Qq  :  E q  :i  QE  ;  FE  j  and  by  divifion,  or  compofition, 


QE  :  E q  -.i  QF  :  FE;  therefore  E<p= 


QEXFE  QEXFE 
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In  the  fame  manner,  Ex=-^-— ;  confequently,  xq=z 
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fquare  of  the  femi-axis  minor,  =z— - 1- - 
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Cor.  5.  If  the  focal  length  of  the  refraftorbe  finite,  and 
pr  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  evanefcent  arc 
pq  is  equal  to  pr ;  and  QP  :  qp  EQ  :  E q.  Alfo,  whilft 
the  angle  QEP,  which  QP  fubtends  at  the  centre  of  the 
glafs,  is  fmall,  though  finite,  the  image  pq,  when  formed 
at  a  finite  diftance  from  the  refraftor,  will,  as  to  lenfe,  be 
a  right  line;  and  QP  :  qp  EQ  :  E q. 


Prop.  VII.  The  fun’s  image,  formed  by  a  fpherical  re¬ 
frafting  furface,  lens,  or  fphere,  is  a  circle,  and  nearly 
in  the  principal  focus  of  the  refraftor. 

Let  E,  fig.  2,6,  be  the  centre  of  the  refraftor;  F  and/ 
its  principal  fdfci  ;  PQ  a  radius  of  the  fun’s  difc.  Then, 
fince  FEis  inconfiderable  with  refpeft  to  QF,  the  image 
of_Q  may,  for  all  practical  purpofes,  be  confulered  as 
coincident  with  the  principal  focus/of  the  refraftor ;  alfo, 
fince  QP  fubtends  a  fmall  angle  (about  x6')  atE,  its  image, 
fp,  may  be  coniidered  as  a  ftraight  line  (by  Cor.  5.  above). 
Now  let  the  figure  revolve  about  Qf  as  an  axis;  and, 
whilft  QP  generates  the  circle  which  reprefents  the  fun’s 
difc,  fp  will  generate  its  image,  which  is,  therefore,  a 
circle.  And  in  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fhown,  that 
the  fun’s  image,  formed  by  a  fpherical  refieftor,  is  a  circle, 
and  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  refieftor. 

Cor.  1.  Since  the  angle  /Ep  is  given  fp,  the  radius  of 
the  image,  is  proportional  to  E /,  the  focal  length  of  the 
glafs. 

Cor.  2.  The  area  of  the  image  varies  as  the  fquare  of  its 
radius;  and,  therefore,  as  the  fquare  of  the  focal  length 
of  the  refieftor,  or  refraftor. 

By  the  reflefting  or  refrafting  powers  of  different  fub- 
ftances,  we  underhand  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  rays  ra- 
flefted  or  tranfmitted  by  them,  if  the  number  of  incident 
rays  be  the  lame.  Thus,  if  one  furface  refleft  tvvo  thirds 
and  another  one  third  of  the  incident  rays*  the  reflefting 
powers  are  faid  to  be  as  2  :  x. 

Cor.  The  number  of  rays  refiefted,  or  tranfmitted, 
varies  as  the  number  incident,  and  the  reflefting  or  re¬ 
frafting  power,  jointly.  For,  if  the  number  of  incident 
rays  be  given,  the  number  refiefted,  or  tranfmitted,  varies 
as  the  power;  if  the  power  be  the  fame,  the  number  of 
rays  refiefted,  or  tranfmitted,  varies  as  the  number  inci¬ 
dent  ;  therefore,  when  both  vary,  the  number  of  rays  re- 
flefted,  or  tranfmitted,  varies  as  the  number  incident, 
and  the  reflefting  or  refrafting  power,  jointly. 

Prop.  VIII.  The  denfity  of  rays  in  the  fun’s  image 
varies  direftly  as  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  the  refieftor 
or  refraftor  by  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  reflefting 
or  refrafting  power,  jointly ;  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare 
of  the  focal  length  of  the  refieftor,  or  refraftor. 

The  denfity  of  rays  in  the  image  varies  direftly  as  their 
number,  and  inverfely  as  the  ipace  over  which  they  are 
diftufed  ;  that  is,  direftly  as  the  number,  and  inverfely 
as  the  fquare  of  the  focal  length  of  the  refieftor,  or  re¬ 
fraftor.  Alfo,  the  number  of  rays  refiefted,  or  tranf¬ 
mitted,  varies  as  the  number  incident,  and  the  reflefting 
or  refrafting  power,  jointly ;  that  is,  as  the  area  of  the 
aperture  through  which  the  incident  rays  pafs,  and  the 
power,  jointly;  confequently,  the  denfity  of  rays  in  the 
image  varies,  direftly  in  die  compound  ratio  of  the 
aperture  and  power,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  refieftor,  or  refraftor. 

Cor.  1.  When  the  apertures  are  circular,  the  denfity 
varies,  direftly  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  fquare  of 
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tlie  linear  aperture  and  power,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare 
of  ttie  focal  length  of  the  reflector,  or  refraftor. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  radii  of  the  l'urfaces  of  a  concave  reflec¬ 
tor,  and  a  double  convex  lens  of  glafs,  be  equal,  as  well 
as  their  apertures  and  powers,  iince  the  focal  length  of 
the  refledtor  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  ::  i  :  2,  the 
denfity  of  rays  in  the  image  formed  by  the  refiedtor  :  the 
denfity  in  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  ::  4  :  1. 

Cor.  3.  The  focal  length  of  a  glafs  fphere  is  three  times 
as  great  as  the  focal  length  of  a  refledlor  of  the  fame  ra¬ 
dius  ;  therefore,  on  the  former  fuppofition,  The  denlity 
of  rays  in  the  image  formed  by  the  refledlor  :  the  denfity 
in  the  image  by  the  fphere  ::  9  :  1. 

Cor.  4.  If  the  rays  which  tend  to  form  the  fun’s  image 
be  received  by  a  double  convex  lens,  another  image,  nearer 
to  the  lens,  and  confequently  lefs  than  the  former,  will 
be  produced.  Hence  it  appears,  that  independent  of  the 
rays  loll  in  their  paflage  through  the  lens  thus  employed, 
the  burning  power  of  a  refiedtor  or  refraftor  may  be  in- 
creafed. 

Prop.  IX.  An  objedl  may  be  feen  diftindtly  through  a 
convex  lens. 

Let  AE,  fig.  27,  be  a  convex  lens,  (either  double-con¬ 
vex,  plane-convex,  or  menifcus;)  E  its  centre;  PQ  an 
objedt  placed  in  its  principal  focus.  Then,  the  rays  which 
diverge  from  any  point  P  will  be  refradled  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  to  PE;  and  therefore,  they  will  be  proper  for 
vifion  to  common  eyes.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  rays 
diverging  from  any  other  point  will  be  refradled  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  the  whole  objedl  will  be  feen  diftindtly. 

If  the  eye  require  diverging  rays,  the  object  mult  be 
placed  between  the  lens  and  its  principal  focus;  for  then, 
the  rays  which  diverge  from  P,  a  point  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  focus  and  the  glafs,  will,  after  refradtion,  diverge  ; 
and  therefore  be  proper  for  diitindt  vifion  in  this  cafe.  If 
the  eye  require  converging  rays,  the  objedt  muft  be  placed 
beyond  the  principal  focus ;  for  then,  the  rays  in  each 
pencil  will,  after  refradtion,  converge. 

Paor.  X.  When  an  objedt  is  placed  in  the  principal 
focus  of  a  convex  lens  through  which  it  is  viewed,  it 
appears  eredt.  '  . 

For,  if  AO,  in  the  preceding  figure,  be  drawn  parallel 
to  PE,  the  rays  which  diverge  from  P,  and  are  received 
by  the  eye,  enter  the  pupil  in  the  diredtion  AO  ;  and  the 
rays  which  diverge  from  Q  enter  the  pupil  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  EO.  Thus,  the  rays  which  flow  from  the  extreme 
points  P,  Q,  of  the  objedl,  crol's  each  other  at  O,  and 
therefore  the  pidlure  upon  the  retina  is  inverted;  or,  the 
objedt  appears  eredh 

Cor.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  objedt  be  near  to  the 
principal  focus,  and  the  eye  not  very  di flail t  from  the 
glafs,  the  image  upon  the  retina  will  be  inverted  ;  and, 
confequently,  the  objedt  will  appear  erect. 

THEORY  of  REFLECTION.  Plate  V. 

When  a  my  of  light  falls  upon  any  body,  however 
tranfparent,  the  whole  of  it  never  pafles  through  the 
body,  but  fome  part  is  always  reflected  from  it;  and  it  is 
by  this  reflected  light  that  all  bodies,  which  have  no  light 
of  their  own,  become  vifible  to  us.  Of  that  part  of  the 
ray  which  enters,  another  part  is  alfo  refledted  from  the 
fecoud  furface,  or  that  which  is  farthell  from  the  luminous 
body.  When  this  part  arrives  again  at  the  firft  furface, 
part  of  it  is  refledted  back  from  that  furface;  and  thus  it 
continues  to  be  refledted  between  the  two  furfaces,  and  to 
pafs  backwards  and  forwards  within  the  fubftance  of  the 
medium,  till  fome  part  is  totally  extinguilhed  and  loft. 
Befides  this  inconfiderable  quantity,  however,  which  is 
loft  in  this  manner,  the  fecond  furface  often  refledts  much 
more  than  the  firft;  fo  that,  in  certain  politions,  fcarcely 
any  rays  will  pafs  through  both  fides  of  the  medium.  A 
very  confiderable  quantity  is  alfo  unaccountably  loft  at 
each  reflecting  furface  3  fo  that  no  body,  however  trani- 
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parent,  can  tranfmit  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it;  nei¬ 
ther,  though  it  be  ever  la  well  fitted  for  reflection,  will  it 
refledt  them  all. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  refledlion  of  light,  is,  that 
the  angle  of  refledlion  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence.  This  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  the  cafe,  and 
befides  may  be  demonftrated  mathematically  from  the 
laws  of  impulfe  in  bodies  perfectly  elaftic.  The  axiom 
therefore  holds  good  in  every  cafe  of  reflection,  whether  it 
be  from  plane  or  fpherical  furfaces;  and  hence  the  feven 
following  Propofitions,  relating  to  the  refledlion  of  light 
from  plane  and  fpherical  furfaces,  may  be  deduced. 

I.  Rays  of  light  refledted  from  a  plane  furface  have  the 
fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  another  that  their  refpeclive 
incident  ones  have. — For,  the  angle  of  refledlion  of  each 
ray  being  equal  to  that  of  its  refpeclive  incident  one,  it  is 
evident,  that  each  refledted  ray  will  have  the  fame  degree 
of  inclination  to  that  portion  of  the  furface  from  Which 
it  is  refledted  that  its  incident  one  has;  but  it  is  here 
fuppofed,  that  all  thofe  portions  of  furface  from  which  the- 
rays  are  refletled  are  fituated  in  the  fame  plane;  confe¬ 
quently,  the  refledted  rays  will  have  the  fame  degree  of 
inclination  to  each  other  that  their  incident  ones  have, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  furface  they  are  refledted. 

II.  Parallel  rays  refletled  from  a  concave  furface  are  ren¬ 
dered  converging. — To  illuftrate  this,  let  AF,  CD,  EB,. 
(fig.  1.)  reprefent  three  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  con¬ 
cave  furface  FB,  whole  centre  is  C.  To  the  points  F 
and  B  draw  the  lines  CF,  CB  ;  thefe,  being  drawn  from 
the  centre,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  at  thofe 
points.  The  incident  ray  CD,  alfo  palling  through  the 
centre,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  return  after  reflection  in  the  fame  line;  but  the 
oblique  rays  AF  and  EB  will  be  refledted  into  the  lines 
FM  and  BM,  fituated  on  the  contrary  fide  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  perpendiculars  CF  and  CB.  They  will  there¬ 
fore  proceed  converging  after  refledlion  towards  fome 
point,  as  M,  in  the  line  CD. 

III.  Converging  rays  falling  on  the  concave  furface,  are 
made  to  converge  more. — For,  every  thing  remaining  as 
above,  let  GF,  HB,  be  the  incident  rays.  Now,  becaufe 
thefe  rays  have  greater  angles  of  incidence  than  the  pa¬ 
rallel  ones  AF  and  EB  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  their  angles 
of  refledlion  will  alfo  be  larger  than  thofe  of  the  others ; 
they  will  therefore  converge  after  refledlion,  fuppofe  in 
the  lines  FN  and  BN,  having  their  point  of  concourfe  N 
farther  from  the  point  C  than  M,that  to  which  the  parallel 
rays  A F  and  EB  converged  in  the  foregoing  cafe ;  and 
their  precife  degree  of  convergency  will  be  greater  than 
that  wherein  they  converged  before  refledlion. 

IV.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  furface,  are , 
after  rcfleEtion,  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging.— It'  they 
diverge  from  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  then  become 
parallel;  if  from  a  point  nearer  to  the  furface  than  that, 
they  will  diverge,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  before  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  if  from  a  point  between  that  and  the  centre,  they 
will  converge  after  refledlion  to  fome  point  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fide  of  the  centre,  but  fituated  farther  from  it  than 
the  radiant  point.  If  the  incident  rays  diverge  from  a 
point  beyond  the  centre,  the  reflected  ones  will  converge 
to  one  on  the  other  lide  of  it,  but  nearer  to  it  than  the  ra¬ 
diant  point ;  and,  if  they  diverge  from  the  centre,  they 
will  be  refledted  thither  again. 

r.  Let  them  diverge  in  the  lines  MF,  MB,  proceeding 
from  the  radiant  point  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  ;  then, 
as  the  parallel  rays  AF  and  EB  were  reflected  into  the 
lines  FM  and  BM  (by  Prop.  II.)  thefe  rays  will  now,  on 
the  contrary,  be  reflected  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  diverge  from  N,  a  point  nearer  to  the  fur¬ 
face  than  the  focus  of  parallel  rays ;  they  will  then  be  re 
fledled  into  the  diverging  lines  FG  and  BH,  which  the 
incident  rays  GF  and  HB,  deferibed,  that  were  fhown  to 
be  refledted  into  them  in  the  foregoing  Propoiition  ;  but 
the  degree  of  their  divergency  will  be  lefs  than  their  di¬ 
vergency  before  refledlion. 
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3.  Let  them  diverge  from  X,  a  point  between  the  focus  , 
of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre  ;  they  then  make  lefs  angles 
of  incidence  than  the  rays  MS  and  MB,  which  became 
parallel  by  refleflion  ;  they  will  confequently  have  lefs 
angles  of  reflection,  and  therefore  proceed  converging 
towards  fome  'point,  as  Y ;  which  point  will  always  fall 
on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  becaufe  a  reflected  ray 
always  falls  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  perpendicular 
with  refpeft  to  that  on  which  its  incident  one  falls;  and, 
of  confequence,  it  will  be  farther  diftant  from  the  centre 
than  X. 

4.  If  the  incident  rays  diverge  from  Y,  they  w  ill,  after 
reflection,  converge  to  X  ;  thole  which  were  the  incident  - 
rays  in  the  former  cafe  being  the  reflected  ones  in  this. 

5.  If  the  incident  rays  proceed  from  the  centre,  they 
fall  in  with  their  refpedive  perpendiculars  ;  and,  for  that 
reafon,  are  reflected  thither  again. 

V.  Parallel  rays  rcjlcRcd  from  convex  Jhrfaccs  are  ren¬ 
dered  diverging. — For,  let  AB,  GD,  EF,  (fig.  2.)  be  three 
parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  convex  furface  BF,  whofe 
centre  is  C,  and  let  one  of  them,  viz.  GD,  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  furface.  Through  B,  D,  and  F,  the  points 
of  reflection,  draw  the  lines  CV,  CG,  and  Cl' ;  which 
•will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  at  tbefe  points.  The 
incident  ray  GD,  being  perpendicular  to  the  furface, 
will  return  after  reflection  in  the  fame  line;  but  the  ob¬ 
lique  ones  AB  and  EF  will  return  in  the  lines  BK  and 
FL,  fituated  on  the  contrary  fide  of  their  refpeftive  per¬ 
pendiculars  BY  and  FT.  They  will  therefore  diverge, 
after  reflection,  as  from  fome  point  M  in  the  line  GD 
produced  ;  and  this  point  will  be  in  the  middle  between 
D  and  C. 

VI.  Diverging  rays  reflected  from  convex  fur  faces  are 
rendered  more  diverging. — For,  things  remaining  as  above, 
let  GB,  GF,  be  the  incident  rays.  Thefe  having 
greater  angles  of  incidence  than  the  parallel  ones  AB  and 
EF  in  the  preceding  cafe,  their  angles  of  reflection  will 
alfo  be  greater ;  they  will  therefore  diverge  after  reflec¬ 
tion,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  BP  and  FQ,  as  from  fome 
point  N,  farther  from  C  than  the  point  M  ;  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  divergency  will  exceed  their  divergency  be¬ 
fore  reflection. 

VII.  Converging  rays  rcf.cRcd  from  convex  firf aces  are 
parallel,  converging,  or  diverging. — If  they  tend  towards 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  then  become  parallel ;  if  to 
a  point  nearer  the  furface,  they  converge,  but  in  a  lefs  de¬ 
gree  than  Before  reflection  ;  if  to  a  point  between  that 
and  the  centre,  they  will  diverge  after  reflection,  as  from 
fome  point  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  but  fituated 
farther  from  it  than  the  point  to  which  they  converged  : 
if  the  incident  rays  converge  to  a  point  beyond  the  cen¬ 
tre,  the  reflected  ones  will  diverge  as  from  one  on  the 
contrary  fide  of  it,  but  nearerto  it  than  the  point  to  which 
the  incident  ones  converged;  and,  if  the  incident  rays 
converge  towards  the  centre,  the  reflected  ones  will  feem 
to  proceed  from  it. 

1.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  KB  and  LF,  tend¬ 
ing  towards  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays ;  then,  as  the 
parallel  rays  AB,  EF,  were  reflected  into  the  lines  BK  and 
FL  (by  Prop.  V.)  thofe  rays  will  now,  on  the  contrary,  be 
reflected  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  PB,  QF,  tending  to¬ 
wards  N,  a  point  nearer  the  furface  than  the  focus  of  pa¬ 
rallel  rays  ;  they  will  then  be  reflected  into  the  converging 
lines  BG  and  FG,  in  which  the  rays  GB  and  GF  pro¬ 
ceeded  that  were  fiiown  to  be  reflected  into  them  by  the 
laft  Propofition  :  but  the  degree  of  their  convergency  will 
exceed  their  convergency  before  refleflion. 

3.  Let  them  converge  in  me  lines  RB  and  SF,  proceed¬ 
ing  towards  X,  a  point  between  the  focus  of  parallel  rays 
and  the  centre;  their  angles  of  incidence  will  then  be  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  rays  KB  and  LF,  which  became  parallel 
after  reflection  :  their  angles  of  reflection  will  therefore 
be  lefs;  on  which  account  they  mull:  necefl'arily  diverge, 
Fuppofe  in  the  lines  Bli  and  FI,  from  fome  point  as  Y ; 
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which  point  (by  Prop.  IV.)  will  fall  on  the  contrary  fide 
of  the  centre  with  refpeft  to  X,  and  will  be  farther  from  it 
than  that. 

4.  If  the  incident  rays  tend  towards  Y,  the  reflected 
ones  will  diverge  as  from  X  ;  thofe  which  were  the  in¬ 
cident  ones  in  one  cafe  being  the  refleCled  ones  in  the 
other. 

5.  If  the  incident  rays  converge  towards  the  centre, 
they  coincide  with  their  refpeftive  perpendiculars  ;  and 
will  therefore  proceed,  after  refleflion,  as  from  that  centre. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  fome  cafes  there  is  a* 
very  great  reflection  from  the  fecond  furface  of  a  tranfpa- 
rent  body.  The  degree  of  inclination  neceflary  to  caufe 
a  total  reflection  of  a  ray  at  this  furface,  is  that  which  re¬ 
quires  that  the  refraCted  angle  (fuppofing  the  ray  to  pafs 
out  there)  fliould  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  aright  one  ; 
and,  confequently,  it  depends  on  the  refraftive  power  of 
the  medium  through  which  the  ray  paffes,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  different  in  different  media.  When  a  ray  paffes 
through  glafs  furrounded  with  air,  and  is  inclined  to  its 
fecond  furface  under  an  angle  of  420  or  more,  it  will  be 
wholly  refleCled  there.  For,  as  11  is  to.  17  (the  ratio  of 
refraClion  out  of  glafs  into  air),  fo  is  the  fine  of  an  angle 
ot  420  to  a  fourth  number  that  will  exceed  the  fine  of  a 
right  angle.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  when  a  ray  of  light 
arrives  at  the  fecond  furface  of  a  tranfparent  fubftance 
with  as  great,  or  a  greater,  degree  of  obliquity  than  that 
which  is  neceffary  to  make  a  total  reflection,  it  will  there 
be  all  returned  back  to  the- flrft  :  and,  if  it  proceeds  to¬ 
wards  that  with  as  great  an  obliquity  as  it  did  towards 
the  other,  (which  it  will  do  if  the  furfaces  of  the  medium 
be  parallel  to  each  other,)  it  will  there  be  all  reflected 
again,  &c.  and  will  therefore  never  get  out,  but  pafs  from 
fide  to  fide,  til!  it  be  wholly  extinguiflied  within  the  body. 
From  this  may  arife  an  obvious  enquiry,  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  light,  falling  very  obliquely  upon  a  glafs  win¬ 
dow  from  without,  fliould  be  tranfnutted  into  the  room. 
In  anfwer  to  this  it  mull  be  confidered,  that,  however  ob¬ 
liquely  a  ray  fails  upon  the  furface  of  any  medium  whofe 
fides  are  parallel,  as  thofe  of  the  glafs  in  a  window,  it  will 
fuller  luch  a  degree  of  refraClion  in  entering  there,  that 
it  ihall  fall  upon  the  fecond  with  a  lefs  obliquity  than  that 
which  is  neceflary  to  caufe  a  total  reflection.  For,  fince 
the  medium  is  glafs,  then,  as  17  is  to  1 1,  fo  is  the  line  of 
the  greateft  angle  of  incidence  with  which  a  ray  can  fall 
upon  any  furface  to  the  fine  of  a  lefs  angle  than  that  of  to¬ 
tal  reflection.  Therefore,  if  the  Tides  of  the  glafs  be  pa¬ 
rallel,  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray  falls  upon  the  flrft 
furface  cannot  be  fo  great,  that  it  Ihall  pafs  the  fecond 
without  fullering  a  total  refleflion  there. 

When  light  paffes  out  of  a  denier  into  a  rarer  medium, 
the  nearer  the  fecond  medium  approaches  the  flrft  in  its 
refraflive  power,  the  lefs  of  it  will  be  refraCted  in  paffing 
from  one  to  the  other;  and,  when  their  refraCting  powers 
are  equal,  all  of  it  will  pafs  into  the  fecond  medium. 

The  above  Propofitions  may  be  all  mathematically  tie- 
monltrated  in  the  following  manner. 

Prop  I.  Of  the  reflection  of  rays  from  a  plane  furface. 

When  rays  fall  upon  a  plane  furface,  if  they  diverge,  the 
focus  of  the  reflected  rays  will  be  at  the  fame  diftance  be¬ 
hind  the  furface,  that  the  radiant  point  is  before  it:  if 
they  converge,  it  will  be  at  the  fame  diftance  before  the 
furface  that  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  is 
behind  it.  This  Propofition  admits  of  two  cafes. 

Cafe  1.  Of  diverging  rays. — Let  AB,  AC,  (fig.  3.)  be 
two  diverging  rays  incident  on  the  plane  furface  DE;  the 
one  perpendicularly,  the  other  obliquely.  The  perpendi¬ 
cular  one  AB  will  be  refleCled  to  A,  proceeding  as  from 
fome  point  in  the  line  AB  produced:  the  obltque  one 
AC  will  be  reflected  into  feme  line,  as  CF,  fe  that  the 
point  G,  where  the  line  FG  produced  interfefls  the  line 
AB  produced  alfe,  Ihall  be  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
furface  DE  with  the  radiant  point  A.  For,  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  CPI  being  drawn,  ACH  and  KCF  will  be  the  an¬ 
gles 
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gles  of  incidence  and  refledfion  ;  which  being  equal, 
their  complements  ACB  and  FCE  are  alfo  equal  :  but 
the  angle  BCG  is  equal  to  its  vertical  angle  FCE  :  there¬ 
fore  in  the  triangles  ABC  and  GBC  the  angles  at  C  are 
equal,  the  fide  BC  is  common,  and  the  right  angles  at  B 
are  equal  ;  therefore  AB— BG  :  and,  confequently,  the 
point  G,  the  focus  of  the  incident  rays  AB,  AC,  is  at  the 
lame  diftance  behind  the  furface  that  the  point  A  is  be¬ 
fore  it. 

Cafe  2.  Of  converging •  rays. — This  is  the  converfe  of 
the  former  cafe.  For,  fuppofing  FC  and  AB  to  be  two 
converging  incident  rays,  CA  and  BA  will  be  the  re¬ 
fledted  ones  (the  angles  of  incidence  in  the  former  cafe 
being  now  the  angles  of  refledfion  and  vice  verfa),  having 
the  point  A  for  their  focus ;  but  this  is  at  an  equal 
diitance  from  the  refledting  furface  with  the  point  G, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident 
rays  FC  and  AB. 

It  is  not  here  as  in  the  cafe  of  rays  pafling  through  a 
plane  furface,  where  fome  of  the  refradted  rays  proceed  as 
from  one  point,  and  fome  as  from  another:  but  they  all 
proceed  after  refledfion  as  from  one  and  the  fame  point, 
however  obliquely  they  may  fall  upon  the  furface  ;  for 
what  is  here  demonllrated  of  the  ray  AC  holds  equally  of 
any  other,  as  AI,  AK,  See. 

The  cafe  of  parallel  rays  incident  on  a  plane  furface  is 
included  in  this  Propofition  :  for  in  that  cafe  we  are  to 
fuppofe  the  radiantpointinfinitelydiftantfrom  thefurface, 
and  then  by  the  propofition  the  focus  of  the  refledted  rays 
will  be  fo  too  :  that  is,  the  rays  will  be  parallel  after  re- 
fledtion,  as  they  were  before  it. 

Prop.  II.  Of  the  refledfion  of  parallel  rays  from  a  fpherical 
furface. 

When  parallel  rays  are  incident  upon  a  fpherical  furface, 
the  focus  of  the  refledfed  rays  will  be  the  middle  point  be¬ 
tween  the  centre  of  convexity  and  the  furface. 

Cafe  i.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  furface. — 
Let  AB,  DH,  (fig.  4.)  reprefent  two  parallel  rays  incident 
on  the  convex  furface  BH,  the  one  perpendicularly,  the 
other  obliquely  j  and  let  C  be  the  centre  of  convexity. 
Suppofe  HE  to  be  the  refledfed  ray  of  the  oblique  one 
DH,  proceeding  as  from  F,  a  point  in  the  line  AB  pro¬ 
duced.  Through  the  point  H  draw'  the  line  Cl,  which 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  at  that  point ;  and 
the  angles  DHI  and  IHE,  being  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refledfion,  will  be  equal.  But  HCF—  DHI,  the  lines 
AC  and  DH  being  parallel ;  and  CHFrrIHE  ;  wherefore 
the  triangle  CFH  is  jfofceles,  and  confequently  CFr=FH  : 
but,  fuppofing  BH  to  vanifh,  FH=FB  ;  and  therefore, 
upon  this  fuppofition,  FC=FB;  that  is,  the  focus  of  the 
refledfed  rays  is  the  middle  point  between  the  centre  of 
convexity  and  the  furface. 

Cafe  a.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  furface. — 
Let  AB,  DH,  (fig.  5.)  be  two  parallel  rays  incident,  the 
one  perpendicularly,  the  other  obliquely,  on  the  concave 
furface  BH,  whofe  centre  of  concavity  is  C.  Let  BE  and 
HF  be  the  refledted  rays  meeting  each  other  in  F  ;  this 
will  be  the  middle  point  between  B  and  C.  For,  drawing 
through  C  the  perpendicular  CH,  the  angles  DHC  — FHC, 
being  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refledfion  ;  but  HCF= 
DHC  its  alternate  angle,  and  therefore  the  triangle  CFH 
is  ifofceles.  Wherefore  CFizzFH:  but,  if  we  fuppofe  BH 
to  vanifh,  FB=FH,  and  therefore  CF=FB  ;  that  is,  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  refledted  rays  is  the  middle  point  be¬ 
tween  the  centre  and  the  furface. 

It  is  here  obfervable,  that  the  farther  the  line  DH,  ei¬ 
ther  in  fig  4  or  5,  is  taken  from  AB,  the  nearer  the  point 
F  falls  to  the  furface.  For,  the  farther  the  point  H  re¬ 
cedes  from  B,  the  greater  the  triangle  CFH  will  become; 
and  confequently,  fince  it  is  always  ifofceles,  and  the  bafe 
CH,  being  the  radius,  is  every-where  of  the  lame  length, 
the  equal  legs  CF  and  FH  will  lengthen  ;  but  CF  cannot 
grow  longer  unlefs  the  point  F  approach  towards  the  l'ur- 
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face.  And  the  farther  H  is  removed  from  B,  the  fafler  F 
approaches  to  it. 

This  is  the  reafon  that,  whenever  parallel  rays  are 
confidered  as  refledfed  from  a  fpherical  furface,  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  oblique  ray  from  the  perpendicular  one  is 
taken  fo  fmall  with  refpedt  to  the  focal  diitance  of  that 
furface,  that  without  any  phyfical  error  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  vanifh.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  a  number  of 
parallel  rays,  as  AB,  CD,  EG,  See.  (fig.  6.)  fall  upon  a 
convex  furface,  and  if  BA,  DK,  the  refledfed  rays  of  the 
incident  ones  AB,  CD,  proceed  as  from  the  point  F, 
thofe  of  the  incident  ones  CD,  EG,  viz.  DK,  GL,  will 
proceed  as  from  N,  thofe  of  the  incident  ones  EG,  HI,  as 
from  O,  &c.  becaufe  the  farther  the  incident  ones  CD, 
EG,  See.  are  from  AB,  the  nearer  to  the  furface  are  the 
points  F,  /,  f  in  the  line  BF,  from  which  they  proceed 
after  refledfion  :  fo  that  properly  the  foci  of  the  reflected 
rays  BA,  DK,  GL,  &c.  are  not  in  the  line  AB  produced, 
but  in  a  curve  line  palling  through  the  points  F,  N,  O, 
See.  The  fame  is  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  parallel  rays 
refledted  from  a  concave  furface,  as  exprefled  by  the  dotted 
lines  on  the  other  half  of  the  figure,  where  PQ,  RS,  TV, 
are  the  incident  rays  ;  QF,  S f,  V/,  the  refledted  ones,  in¬ 
terfiling  each  other  in  the  points  X,  Y,  and  F;  fo  that 
the  foci  of  thofe  rays  are  not  in  the  line  FB,  but  in  a 
curve  paffing  through  thofe  points. 

Had  the  furface  BH,  in  fig.  4  or  5,  been  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis  having  its  focus  in 
the  point  F,  all  the  rays  refledted  from  the  convex  furface 
would  have  proceeded  as  from  the  pointT,  and  thofe  re¬ 
fledfed  from  the  concave  furface  would  have  fallen  upon 
it,  however  diitant  their  incident  ones  AB,  DH,  might 
have  been  from  each  other.  P'orin  the  parabola,  all  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  make  angles  with  the  tangents 
to  the  points  where  they  cut  the  parabola  (that  is,  with 
the  furface  of  the  parabola)  equal  to  thofe  which  are  made 
with  the  fame  tangents  by  lines  drawn  from  thence  to  the 
focus  ;  therefore,  if  the  incident  rays  deferibe  thofe  paral¬ 
lel  lines,  the  reflected  ones  will  neceflarily  deferibe  thefe 
other,  and  fo  will  all  proceed  as  from,  or  meet  in,  the 
fame  point. 

Prop.  III.  Of  the  refledfion  of  diverging  and  converging 
raysfrom  a  fpherical  furface. 

_  When  rays  fall  upon  any  fpherical  furface,  if  they 
diverge,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  refledfed  ra'4 
from  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point 
from  the  fame  (or,  if  they  converge,  to  that  of  the 
imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays),  as  the  diftance 
of  the  focus  of  the  refledfed  rays  from  the  centre  is  to 
the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point  (or  imaginary  focus  of 
the  incident  rays)  from  the  fame.  This  Propofition  ad¬ 
mits  often  cafes. 

Cafe  1.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  furface. 
— Let  RB,  RD,  (fig.  7.)  reprefent  two  diverging  rays 
flowing  from  the  point  R  as  from  a  radiant,  and  failin'.* 
the  one  perpendicularly,  the  other  obliquely,  on  the 
convex  furface  BD,  whofe  centre  is  C.  Let  DE  be  the 
refledted  ray  of  the  incident  one  RD  ;  produce  i  D  to  F 
and  through  R  draw  the  line  RH  parallel  to  FB.  till  it 
meets  CD  produced  in  H.  Then  RHD=EDH,  the  an¬ 
gle  of  refledfion  ;  and  RHD=zRDH,  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  ;  wherefore  the  triangle  DRH  is  ilolceles,  and  DR 
=RH.  Now,  the  lines  FD  and  RH  being  parallel,  the 
triangles  FDC  and  RHC  are  fimilar,  or  the  lides  are  cut 
proportionably ;  and  therefore,  FD  :  RH  or  RD=CF  : 
CR;  but,  BD  vanifhing,  FD  and  RD  differ  not  from 
FB  and  RB  :  wherefore,  FB  :  RB=CF  :  CR  ;  that  is, 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance 
of  the  radiant  point  from  the  fame,  as  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  from  the.  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant 
point  from  it. 

Cafe  2.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  fur¬ 
face. — Let-KD  and  CB  be  the  converging  incident  rays 
•  7  Id  having 
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having  their  imaginary  focus  in  the  point  R,  which  was 
the  radiant  point  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  Then,  as  RD 
was  in  that  cafe  reflefted  into  DE,  KD  will  in  this  be  re¬ 
flected  into  DF  ;  for,  iince  the  angles  of  incidence  in 
both  cafes  are  equal,  the  angles  of  reflection  will  be  equal 
alfo  ;  fo  that  F  will  be  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays:  but 
it  was  there  demonftrated,  that  FB  :  RB=CF  :  CR  ;  that 

is,  the  diltance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  the 
diftance  (in  this  cafe)  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  in¬ 
cident  rays,  as  the  diltance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre 
is  to  the  diltance  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident 
rays  from  the  fame. 

Cafe  3.  Of  converging  rays  falling  vpon  a  convex  furface, 
and  tending  to  a  point  between  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and 
the  centre. — Let  B  (fig.  8.)  reprefent  a  convex  furface 
whofe  furface  is  C,  and  whofe  focus  of  parallel  rays  is  P ; 
and  let  AB,  KD,  be  two  converging  rays  incident  upon 

it,  and  having  their  imaginary  focus  at  R,  a  point  be¬ 
tween  P  and  C.  Now,  becaufe  KD  tends  to  a  point  be¬ 
tween  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre,  the  re¬ 
flected  ray  DE  will  diverge  from  feme  point  on  the  other 
lide  the  centre,  fuppofe  F  ;  as  explained  above.  Through 
D  draw  the  perpendicular  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H;  then 
will  KDH=HDE,  being  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re¬ 
flection,  and"  conlequently  RDC=CDF  too.  Therefore 
the  triangle  RDF  is  bifefted  by  the  line  DC  :  wherefore 
FD  and  DR,  orBD,  vanilhing,  FB  :  BR=FC  :  CR ;  that 
is,  the  diltance  of  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays  is  to  that 
of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  ones,  as  the  diftance 
of  the  former  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  centre. 

Cafe  4.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upo?i  a  concave  furface, 
and  proceeding  from  a  point  between  the  focus  of  parallel 
rays  and  the  centre. — Let  RB,  RD,  be  the  diverging  rays 
incident  upon  the  concave  furface  BD,  having  their  ra¬ 
diant  point  in  R,  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays 
in  the  preceding  cafe.  Then,  as  KD  was  in  that  cafe  re¬ 
flefted  intoDE,  RD  will  now  be  reflected  into  DF.  But 
we  had  FB  :  RB  —  CF  :  CR  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of 
the  focus  is  to  that  of  the  radiant,  as  the  diftance  of  the 
former  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter  from 
the  centre. 

The  anglesof  incidence  and  reflection  being  equal,  it  is 
evident,  that  if,  in  any  cafe,  the  reflected  ray  be  made  the 
incident  one,  the  incident  will  become  the  reflected  one  ; 
and  therefore  the  four  following  cafes  may  be  confidered 
refpeCtively  £s  the  converfe  of  the  four  preceding;  for  in 
each  of  them  the  incident  rays  are  fuppofed  to  coincide 
with  the  reflected  ones  in  the  other.  Or  they  may  be  thus 
demonftrated  independently  of  them. 

Cafe  5.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  furface, 
and  tending  to  a  point  nearer  the  Jurface  than  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays. — Let  ED,  RB,  fig.  7.  be  the  converging  rays 
incident  upon  the  convex  furface  BD,  whole  centre  is  C, 
and  principal  focus  P  ;  let  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  in¬ 
cident  rays  be  at  F,  a  point  between  P  and  B;  and  let 
DR  be  the  reflected  ray.  From  C  and  R  draw  the  lines 
CH,  RH  ;  the  one  palling  through  D,  the  other  paral¬ 
lel  to  FE.  Then  RHD=HDE,  the  angle  of  incidence. 
But  RIiE=:HDR,  the  angle  of  reflection  :  wherefore  the 
triangle  HDR  is  ilolceles,  and  DR=RH.  Now,  the  lines 
FD  and  RH  being  parallel,  the  triangles  FDC  and  RHC 
are  limilar ;  and  therefore  RH  or  RD:  FD:=CR  :  CF  ; 
but,  BD  vanishing,  RD  and  FD  coincide  with  RB  and  FB, 
wherefore  RB  :  FB=CR  :  CF ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of 
the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  imagi¬ 
nary  focus  of  the  incident  rays,  as  the  diftance  of  the  fo¬ 
cus  from  the  centre  is  to  thediftance  of  theiinaginary  focus 
of  the  incident  rays  from  the  centre. 

Cafe  6.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  furface, 
and  proceeding  from  a  point  between  the  focus  of  parallel  rays 
and  the  Jurface.— Let  FD  and  FB  be  two  rays  diverging 
front  the  point  F,  which  was  the  imaginary  focus  of  the 
incident  rays  in  the  preceding  cale.  Then,  as  ED  was 
in  that  cafe  reflected  into  DR,  FD  will  be  reflected  into 
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DK,  (for  the  reafon  mentioned  in  Cafe  a.)  fo  that  the  re¬ 
flected  ray  will  proceed  as  from  the  point  R  :  but  it  was 
demonftrated  in  Cafe  5.  that  RB  :  FB=CR  :  CF ;  that 
is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  that  of 
the  radiant  from  the  furface,  as  the  diftance  of  the  former 
from  the  centre  is  to  that  of  the  latter  from  the  centre. 

Cafe  7.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  furface, 
and  tending  towards  a  point  beyond  the  centre. — Let  AB,  FD, 
fig.  8.  be  the  incident  rays  tending  to  F,  a  point  beyond 
the  centre  C,  and  let  DK  be  the  reflected  ray  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  one  ED.  Then,  becaufe  the  incident  ray  ED  tends 
to  a  point  beyond  the  centre,  the  reflected  ray  DK  will 
proceed  as  from  one  on  the  contrary  fide,  fuppofe  R  ;  fee 
Prop.  VII.  Through  D  draw  the  perpendicular  CD,  and 
produce  it  to  FI.  Then  will  EDH=HDK,  being  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  ;  but  CDF=CDR,  be¬ 
ing  their  verticals  :  confequently  the  angle  FDR  is  bi¬ 
feCted  by  the  line  CD  :  wherefore,  RD  :  DF ;  or,  BD  va- 
nifhing,  RB  :  BF=RC  :  CF  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  of  the  reflected  rays  is  to  that  of  the  imaginary  focus 
of  the  incident  rays,  as  the  diftance  of  the  former  from 
the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter  from  the  centre. 

Cafe  8.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  vpon  a  concave  furface, 
and  proceeding  from  a  point  beyond  the  centre. — Let  FB,  FD, 
be  the  incident  rays  radiating  from  F,  the  imaginary  focus 
of  the  incident  rays  in  the  preceding  cafe.  Then,  as  ED 
was  in  that  cafe  reflected  into  DK,  FD  will  now  be  re¬ 
flected  into  DR  ;  fo  that  R  will  be  the  focus  of  the  reflefted 
rays.  But  it  was  demonftrated  in  Cafe  7.  that  RB  :  FB 
— RC  :  CF ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  re¬ 
flected  rays  from  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radi¬ 
ant  from  the  furface,  as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the 
reflected  rays  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  ra¬ 
diant  from  the  centre. 

The  two  remaining  cafes  may  be  confidered  as  the  con¬ 
verfe  of  thofe  under  Prop.  II.  becaufe  the  incident  rays  in 
thefe  are  the  reflected  ones  in  them  ;  or  they  may  be 
demonftrated  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  preceding,  as 
follows. 

Cafe  9.  Converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  furface,  and 
tending  to  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  become  parallel  after 
refection. — Let  ED,  RB,  fig.  7.  reprefent  two  converging 
rays  incident  on  the  convex  furface  BD,  and  tending  to¬ 
wards  F,  which  we  (hall  now  fuppofe  to  be  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays ;  and  let  DR  be  the  reflected  ray,  and  C  the 
centre  of  convexity  of  the  reflecting  furface.  Through  C 
draw  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H,  drawing  RH  parallel  to 
ED  produced  to  F.  Kow  it  has  been  demonftrated,  (Cafe 
5.  where  the  incident  rays  are  fuppofed  to  tend  to  the  point 
F,)  that  RB :  FB^RC  :  CF ;  but,  F  in  this  cafe  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  it  is  the  middle 
point  between  C  and  B,  (by  Prop.  II.)  and  therefore  FB 
=FC,  confequently  RB=RC ;  which  can  only  be  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  R  is  at  an  infinite  diftance  from  B  ; 
that  is,  that  the  reflefted  rays  BR  and  DR  be  parallel. 

Cafe  10.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  furface, 
and  proceeding  from  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  become  paral¬ 
lel  after  reflection.- — Let  RD,  RB,  fig.  8.  be  two  diverging 
rays  incident  upon  the  concave  furface  BD,  as  fuppofed 
in  Cafe  4.  where  it  was  demonftrated  that  FB  :  RB=CF: 
CR.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  RB=CR,  becaufe  R  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  ;  therefore  FB=FC  ; 
which  cannot  be  unlefs  F  be  taken  at  an  infinite  diftance 
from  B  ;  that  is,  unlefs  the  reflefted  rays  BF  and  DF  be 
parallel. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  diverging 
rays  falling  upon  a  convex  furface,  the  farther  the  point 
D  is  taken  from  B,  fig.  9.  the  nearer  the  point  F,  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  reflefted  rays,  approaches  to  B,  while  the  radi¬ 
ant  point  R  remains  the  fame.  For  it  is  evident  from  the 
curvature  of  a  circle,  that  the  point  D  may  be  taken  fo 
far  from  B,  that  the  reflefted  ray  DE  (hall  proceed  as 
from  F,  G,  FI,  or  even  from  B,  or  from  any  point  between 
B  and  R  ;  and,  the  farther  it  is  taken  from  B,  the  fafter 
the  point  from  which  it  proceeds  approaches  towards  R  : 
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as  will  appear  if  we  draw  feveral  incident  rays  with  their 
refpeXive  reflected  ones,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  angles 
of  reflection  may  be  equal  to  their  refpeXive  angles  of  in¬ 
cidence,  as  is  done  in  the  figure.  The  like  is  applicable 
to  any  of  the  other  cafes  of  diverging  and  converging 
rays  incident  upon  a  fpherical  furface.  This  is  the  reafon, 
that,  when  rays  are  confidered  as  refleXed  from  a  fpherical 
furface,  the  diftance  of  the  oblique  rays  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  one  is  taken  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  fuppofed  to 
vanifh. 

From  this  it  follows,  that,  if  a  number  of  diverging 
rays  are  incident  upon  the  convex  furface  BD  fit  the  fe¬ 
veral  points  B,  D,  D,  &c.  they  will  not  proceed  after  re- 
fieXion  as  from  any  point  in  the  line  RB  produced,  but 
as  from  a  curve  line  pafllng  through  the  feveral  points 
F ,/,/,  &c. 

Had  the  curve  BD  (fig.  7.)  been  an  hyperbola,  having 
its  foci  in  R  and  F,  then,  R  being  the  radiant  (or  the 
imaginary  focus  of  incident  rays),  F  would  have  been  the 
focus  of  the  refleXed  ones,  and  vice  verj'a,  however  diltant 
the  points  B  and  D  might  be  taken  from  each  other.  In 
like  manner,  had  the  curve  BD  (fig.  8.)  been  an  ellipfe 
having  its  foci  in  F  and  R,  the  one  of  thefe  being  made 
the  radiant  (or  imaginary  focus  of  incident  rays),  the 
other  would  have  been  the  focus  of  the  reflected  ones ;  and 
vice  verj'a.  For,  both  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfe,  lines 
drawn  from  each  of  their  foci  through  any  point  make 
equal  angles  with  the  tangent  to  that  point.  Therefore, 
if  the  incident  rays  proceed  to  or  from  one  of  their  foci, 
the  reflected  ones  will  all  proceed  as  from  or  to  the  other 
focus.  Therefore,  in  order  that  diverging  or  converging 
rays  may  be  accurately  reflected  to  or  from  a  point,  the 
refleXing  furface  mult  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an 
hyperbola  about  its  longer  axis,  when  the  incident  rays 
are  fuch,  that  their  radiant  or  imaginary  focus  of  incident 
rays  fhall  fall  on  one  fide  of  the  furface,  and  the  focus  of 
the  reflected  ones  on  the  other ;  when  they  are  both  to 
fall  on  the  fame  fide,  it  muft  be  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipfe  about  its  longer  axis.  However,  as  fpherical 
furfaces  are  more  eafily  formed  than  thofe  which  are  ge¬ 
nerated  by  the  revolution  of  any  of  the  conic  feXionsabout 
their  axes,  the  latter  are  very  rarely  ufed. 

Whatever  has  been  faid  concerning  the  appearance  of 
bodies  feen  through  lenfes,  by  refraXed  light,  refpeXs 
alfo  the  appearance  of  bodies  feen  by  refleXion.  But,  be- 
fides  thefe,  there  is  one  thing  peculiar  to  images  by  re¬ 
flexion,  viz.  that  each  point  in  the  reprefentation  of  an 
objeX  made  by  refleXion  appears  fituated  fomewhere  in  a 
right  line  that  paffes  through  its  correfpondent  point  in 
the  objeX,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  refleXing  furface. 

The  truth  of  this  appears  fufliciently  from  the  propofi- 
tions  formerly  laid  down  :  in  each  of  which,  rays  flowing 
from  any  radiant  point  are  fliown  to  proceed  after  reflec¬ 
tion  to  or  from  fome  point  in  a  line  that  pafles  through 
the  radiant  point,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  refleXing 
furface.  Forinftance,  (fig.  1.)  rays  flowingfronr  Y  are  col- 
leXedinX,  a  point  in  the  perpendicular  CD,  which,  being 
produced,  pafles  through  Y ;  again,  (fig.  a.)  rays  flowing 
from  G,  proceed,  after  reflection,  qs  from  N,  a  point 
in  the  perpendicular  CD,  which,  being  produced,  pafles 
through  G. 

This  obfervation,  however,  except  where  an  objeX  is 
feen  by  refleXion  from  a  plane  furface,  relates  only  to 
thofe  cafes  where  the  reprefentation  is  made  by  means  of 
fuch  rays  as  fall  upon  the  refleXing  furface  with  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  obliquity  ;  becaufe  fuch  as  fall  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  the  perpendicular,  do  not  proceed 
after  refleXion  as  from  any  point  in  that  perpendicular, 
but  as  from  other  points  fituated  in  a  certain  curve;  on 
•which  account  thefe  rays  are  negleXed,  as  making  an  in- 
diftinX  and  deformed  reprefentation.  And  therefore  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that,  however  the  fituation  of  the 
eye  with  refpeX  to  the  objeX  and  refleXing  furface  may 
be  reprefented  in  the  following  figures,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed 
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as  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  with  refpeX  to  the  objeX, 
that  rays  flowing  from  thence,  and  entering  it  after  reflec¬ 
tion,  may  be  fuch  only  as  fall  with  a  very  fmall  degree  of 
obliquity  upon  the  furface;  that  is,  the  eye  muft  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  placed  almoft  direXly  behind  the  objeX,  or 
between  it  and  the  refleXing  furface.  The  reafon  why  it 
is  not  always  fo  placed,  is  only  to  avoid  confufion  in  the 
figures. 

Prop.  IV.  When  an  objeft  is  feen  by  refleXion  from  a 
plane  furface,  the  image  of  it  appears  at  the  fame  dif¬ 
tance  behind  the  furface  that  the  objeX  is  before  it,  of 
the  fame  magnitude,  and  direXly  oppofite  to  it. 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  10.)  reprefent  an  objeX 
feen  by  refleXion  from  the  plane  furface  SV  ;  and  let  the 
rays  AF,  AG,  be  fo  inclined  to  the  furface,  that  they 
fhall  enter  an  eye  at  H  after  refleXion  ;  and  let  AE  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  furface  :  then,  by  the  obfervation  juft: 
mentioned,  the  point  A  will  appear  in  fome  part  of  the 
line  AE  produced,  fuppofe  I  ;  that  is,  the  oblique  rays 
AF  and  AG  will  proceed  after  refleXion  as  from  that 
point;  and  further,  becaufe  the  refleXed  rays  FII,  GK, 
will  have  the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  another 
that  their  incident  ones  have,  that  point  muft  necefl'arily 
be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  furface  that  the  point  A 
is  ;  the  reprefentation  therefore  of  the  point  A  will  be  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  furface  that  the  point  itfelf  is 
before  it,  and  direXly  oppofite  to  it :  confequently,  fines 
the  like  may  be  fhown  of  any  other  point  B,  the  whole 
image  IM  will  appear  at  the  fame  diftance  behind  the  fur¬ 
face  that  the  objeX  is  before  it,  and  direXly  oppofite  to  it; 
and,  becaufe  the  lines  AI,  BM,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  furface,  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  image  will 
alfo  be  of  the  fame  magnitude  with  the  objeX. 

Prop.  V.  When  an  objeX  is  feen  by  refleXion  from  a 
convex  furface,  its  image  appears  nearer  to  the  furface, 
and  lefs  than  the  objeX. 

Let  AB  (fig.  12.)  reprefent  the  objeX,  SV  a  refleXing 
furface  whole  centre  of  convexity  is  C  :  and  let  the  rays 
AF,  AG,  be  fo  inclined  to  the  furface,  that  after  reflec¬ 
tion  from  it  they  fhall  enter  the  eye  at  H :  and  let  AE  be 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  ;  then  will  the  oblique  rays 
AF,  AG,  proceed  after  refleXion  as  from  fome  point  in 
the  line  AE  produced,  fuppofe  from  I;  which  point,  be¬ 
caufe  the  refleXed  rays  will  diverge  more  than  the  inci¬ 
dent  ones,  muft  be  nearer  to  the  furface  than  the  point 
A.  And,  fince  the  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  rays  which 
flow  from  any  other  point  B,  the  reprefentation  IM  will 
be  nearer  to  the  furface  than  the  objeX;  and,  becaufe  it  is 
terminated  by  the  perpendiculars  AE  and  BF,  which  in¬ 
cline  to  each  other,  as  concurring  at  the  centre,  it  will 
alfo  appear  lefs. 

Prop.  VI.  When  an  objeX  is  feen  by  refleXion  from  a 
concave  furface,  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  various, 
both  with  regard  to  its  magnitude  and  fituation,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  diftance  of  the  objeX  from  the  refleXing 
furface  is  greater  or  lefs. 

Cafe  1.  When  the  objeX  is  nearer  to  the  furface  than 
its  principal  focus,  the  image  falls  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  furface,  is  more  diftant  from  it,  and  larger  than  the 
objeX.  Thus  let  AB  (fig.  13.)  be  the  object,  SV  the  re¬ 
fleXing  furface,  F  the  principal  focus,  and  C  its  centre. 
Through  A  and  B,  the  extremities  of  the  objeX,  draw 
the  lines  CE,  CR,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  fur¬ 
face;  and  let  the  rays  AR,  AG,  be  incident  upon  fuch 
points  of  it,  that  they  fhall  be  refleXed  into  an  eye  at  H. 
Now,  becaufe  the  radiant  points  A  and  B  are  nearer  the 
furface  than  the  principal  focus  F,  the  refleXed  rays  will 
diverge,  and  therefore  proceed  as  from  fome  points  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  furface  ;  which  points,  by  the  ob¬ 
fervation  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  feXion,  will 
be  in  the  perpendiculars  AE,  BR,  produced,  fuppofe  in  I 
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and  M ;  but  they  will  diverge  in  a  lefs  degree  than  their 
incident  ones ;  and,  therefore,  the  faid  points  will  be  far¬ 
ther  from  the  furface  than  the  points  A  and  B.  The 
image  therefore  will  be  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  furface 
with  refpeCt  to  the  object ;  it  will  be  more  diftant  than  it; 
and  confequently,  being  terminated  by  the  perpendiculars 
Cl  and  CM,  it  will  alfo  be  larger. 

Cafe  2.  When  the  object  is  placed  in  the  principal  focus* 
the  reflected  rays  enter  the  eye  parallel ;  in  which  cafe  the 
image  ought  to  appear  at  an  infinite  diftance  behind  the 
reflecting  furface ;  but  the  reprefentation  of  it,  for  the 
realons  given  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  being  large  and  dif- 
tinCt,  we  do  not  reckon  it  much  farther  from  the  furface 
than  the  image. 

Cafe  3.  When  the  objeCt  is  placed  between  the  principal 
focus  and  the  centre,  the  image  falls  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  centre,  is  larger  than  the  object,  and  in  an  in¬ 
verted  pofition.  Thus  let  AB  (fig.  14.)  be  the  object, 
SV  the  reflecting  furface,  F  its  principal  focus,  and  C  its 
centre.  Through  A  and  B  draw  the  lines  CE  and  CN, 
which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface;  and  let  AR, 
AG,  be  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  A.  Thefe  rays, 
proceeding  from  a  point  beyond  the  principal  focus,  will 
after  reflection  converge  towards  fome  point  on  the  oppo¬ 
se  fide  of  the  centre,  which  will  fall  upon  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  EC  produced,  but  at  a  greater  diftance  from  C  than 
the  radiant  A  from  which  they  diverged.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  rays  flowing  from  B  will  converge  to  a  point  in 
the  perpendicular  NC  produced,  which  lhall  be  farther 
from  C  than  the  point  B  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
image  IM  is  larger  than  the  objeCt  AB,  that  it  falls  on  the 
contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  and  that  their  pofitions  are  in¬ 
verted  with  refpeft  to  each  other. 

Cafe  4.  If  the  objeCt  be  placed  beyond  the  centre  of 
convexity,  the  image  is  then  formed  between  the  centre 
and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  is  lefs  than  the  objeCt,  and 
its  pofition  is  inverted.  This  Propolition  is  the  converfe 
of  the  preceding  ;  for  as  in  that  cafe  rays  proceeding  from 
A  were  reflected  to  I,  and  from  B  to  M  ;  lo  rays  flowing 
from  I  and  M  will  be  reflected  to  A  and  B  :  if  therefore 
an  objeCt  be  fuppofed  to  be  fituated  beyond  the  centre  in 
IM,  the  image  of  it  will  be  formed  in  AB  between  that 
and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  will  be  lefs  than  the  objeCt, 
and  inverted. 

Cafe  5.  If  the  middle  of  the  objeCt  be  placed  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  convexity  of  the  reflecting  furface,  the  object  and 
its  image  will  be  coincident ;  but  the  image  will  be  in¬ 
verted  with  refpeCt  to  the  objeCt. 

That  the  place  of  the  image  and  the  objeCt  Ihould  be 
the  fame  in  this  cafe  requires  little  explication  ;  for,  the 
middle  of  the  objeCt  being  in  the  centre,  rays  flowing 
from  it  will  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  furface,  and 
therefore  neceflarily  return  thither  again  ;  fo  that  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  image  will  be  coincident  with  the  middle  of  the 
objeCt.  But  that  the  image  fhould  be  inverted  is  perhaps 
not  fo  clear.  To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig.  15.)  be  the 
objeCt,  having  its  middle  point  C  in  the  centre  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  furface  from  SV  ;  through  the  centre  and  the  point 
R  draw  the  line  CR,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
reflecting  furface  ;  join  the  points  AR  and  BR,  and  let 
AR  reprefent  a  ray  flowing  from  A  ;  this  will  be  reflected 
into  RB,  for,  C  being  the  middle  point  between  A  and  B, 
the  angle  ARCc=CRB  ;  and  a  ray  from  B  will  likewife  be 
reflected  to  A ;  and  therefore  the  pofition  of  the  image 
will  be  inverted  with  refpeCt  to  that  of  the  objeCt.  In  this 
Propolition  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  object  AB  is  fo 
fituated  with  refpeCt  to  the  reflecting  furface,  that  the 
angle  ACR  may  be  right ;  for  otherwile  the  angles  ARC 
and  BRC  will  not  be  equal,  and  part  of  the  image  only 
will  therefore  fall  upon  the  objeCt. 

Cafe  6.  If  in  any  of  the  three  lalt  cafes,  in  each  of  which 
the  image  is  formed  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  reflecting  fur¬ 
face  with  the  objeCt,  the  eye  be  fituated  farther  from  the 
furface  than  the  place  where  the  image  falls,  the  rays  of 
each  pencil,  crofting  each  other  in  the  feveral  points  of 
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the  image,  will  enter  the  eye  as  from  a  real  objeCt  fituated 
there  ;  fo  that  the  image  will  appear  pendulous  in  the  air 
between  the  eye  and  the  reflecting  furface,  and  in  the  po¬ 
fition  wherein  it  is  formed,  viz.  inverted  with  refpeCt  to 
the  objeCt,  in  the  fame  manner  that  an  image  formed  by 
refraCted  light  appears  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  it;  which 
was  fully  explained  under  Prop.  IV. 

But,  as  what  relates  to  the  appearance  of  the  objeCt  when, 
the  eye  is  placed  nearer  to  the  furface  than  the  image  was 
not  there  fully  inquired  into,  that  point  lhall  now  be  more 
ftriCtly  examined  under  the  following  cafe,  which  equally 
relates  to  refraCted  and  reflected  light. 

Cafe  7.  It  the  eye  be  fituated  between  the  reflecting  fur¬ 
face  and  the  place  of  the  image,  the  objeCt  is  then  feen  be¬ 
yond  the  lurface;  and,  the  farther  the  eye  recedes  from 
the  furface  towards  the  place  of  the  image,  the  more  con¬ 
futed,  larger,  and  nearer,  the  objeCt  appears.  To  explain 
this,  let  AB  (fig.  16.)  reprefent  the  objeCt;  IM  its  image, 
one  of  whofe  points  M  is  formed  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  reflected  rays  DM,  EM,  &c.  which  before  reflection 
came  from  B  ;  the  other,  I,  by  the  concurrence  of  DI,  El, 
&c.  which  came  from  A  ;  and  let  ab  be  the  pupil  of  an 
eye,  fituated  between  the  furface  DP  and  the  image.  This 
pupil  will  admit  the  rays  Ha,  Kb ;  which,  becaufe  they 
are  tending  towards  I,  arefuch  as  came  from  A,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  point  A  will  appear  diffufed  over  the  fpace  RS. 
In  like  manner  the  pupil  will  alfo  receive  into  it  the  re¬ 
flected  rays  K«  and  Lb,  which,  becaufe  they  are  tending 
towards  M,  by  fuppofition  came  from  B  ;  and  therefore 
the  point  B  will  be  feen  fpread  as  it  were  over  the  fpace 
TV,  and  the  objeCt  will  feem  to  fill  the  fpace  RV ;  but 
the  reprefentation  of  it  will  be  confuted,  becaufe,  the  in¬ 
termediate  points  of  the  objeCt  being  equally  enlarged  in 
appearance,  there  will  not  be  room  for  them  between  the 
points  S  and  T,  but  they  will  coincide  in  part  one  with 
another  :  for  inftance,  the  appearance  of  that  point  in  the 
objeCt,  whofe  reprefentation  falls  upon  c  in  the  image, 
will  fill  the  fpace  mn ;  and  fo  of  the  relt.  Now,  if  the  fame 
pupil  be  removed  into  the  lituation  ef,  the  reflected  rays 
Ee  and  Gf  will  then  enter  the  eye,  and  therefore  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  objeCt  will  appear  to  cover  the  fpace  XY ; 
and  becaufe  the  rays  O/'and  Le  will  alfo  enter  it  in  their 
progrefs  towards  M,  the  point  B,  from  which  they  came, 
will  appear  to  cover  ZV  ;  the  object  therefore  will  appear 
larger  and  more  confufed  than  before.  When  the  eye  re¬ 
cedes  quite  to  the  image,  it  fees  but  one  Angle  point  of 
the  objeCt,  and  that  appears  diffufed  all  over  the  reflecting 
furface  :  for  inftance,  if  the  eye  recedes  to  the  point  M, 
then  rays  flowing  from  the  point  B  enter  it  upon  whatever 
part  of  the  furface  they  fall.  The  objeCt  alfo  appears 
nearer  to  the  furface  the  farther  the  eye  recedes  from  it 
towards  the  place  of  the  image;  probably  becaufe,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  objeCt  becomes  more  _and  more  con¬ 
fufed,  its  place  is  not  fo  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  that  of 
the  reflecting  furface  itfelf,  till  at  lalt,  when  it  is  quite 
confuted,  (as  it  is  when  the  eye  is  arrived  at  M,)  they 
both  appear  as  one,  the  furface  all'uming  the  Golour  o’f 
the  objeCt. 

As  to  the  precife  apparent  magnitude  of  an  objeCt  feen 
after  this  manner,  it  is  fuch,  that  the  angle  it  appears  un¬ 
der  lhall  be  equal  to  that  which  the  image  of  the  fame 
objeCt  would  appear  under  were  we  to  fuppofe  it  feen  from 
the  fame  place:  that  is,  the  apparent  objeCt  (for  fucti 
we  mult  call  it,  to  diftinguilli  it  from  the  image  of  the 
fame  objeCt)  and  the  image  lubtend  equal  angles  at 
the  eye. 

Here  we  mu  ft  fuppofe  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  be  a  point 
only,  becaufe  the  magnitude  of  it  caufes  afinall  alteration 
in  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  objeCt.  Let  the  point 
a  reprefent  the  pupil,  then  will  the  extreme  rays  that  can 
enter  it  be  H«  and  K a\  the  objeCt  therefore  will  appear 
under  the  angle  H«K=MaI,  the  angle  under  which  the 
image  IM  would  appear  were  it  to  be  feen  from  a.  Again, 
If  the  eye  be  placed  in  f,  the  objeCt  appears  under  the  an¬ 
gle  Gf  O—lfbA,  which  the  image  fubtends  at  the  lame 
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place,  and  therefore  the  apparent  object,  and  image  of  it, 
fubtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  pupil  to  have  any  fenfible  magni¬ 
tude  ab  ;  then  the  objeft  feen  by  the  eye  in  that  fituation 
wiil  appear  under  the  angle  HXL,  which  is  larger  than 
the  angle  HaK,  under  which  it  appeared  before  ;  becaule 
the  angle  at  X  is  nearer  than  the  angle  at  a  to  the  line 
JM,  which  is  a  fubtenfe  common  to  them  both. 

From  this  Propolition  it  follows  ;  that,  were  the  eye 
clofe  to  the  furface  at  K,  the  real  and  apparent  object 
would  be  feen  under  equal  angles,  (for  the  real  objedt  ap¬ 
pears  from  that  place  under  the  fame  angle  that  the  image 
does,  as  will  be  Ihown  at  the  end  of  this  fedtion  ;)  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  eye  is  nearer  to  the  image  than  that  point, 
the  image  will  fubtend  a  larger  angle  at  it  than  the  objedt 
does  ;  and  conlequently,  lince  the  image  and  apparent  ob¬ 
jedt  fubtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye,  the  apparent  objedt 
mult  necelfarily  be  feen  under  a  larger  angle  than  the  ob¬ 
jedt  itfelf,  wherever  the  eye  be  placed,  between  the  fur- 
face  and  the  image. 

As  each  point  in  the  reprefentation  of  an  object  made 
by  reflection  is  fituated  fomewhere  in  a  right  line  that 
pafles  through  its  correfpondent  point  in  'the  objedt,  and 
is  perpendicular  to  the  reftedting  furface,  we  may  hence 
deduce  the  following  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  de¬ 
termining  both  the  magnitude  and  fituation  of  the  image 
in  all  cales  whatever.  Through  the  extremities  of  the 
object  AB  and  the  centre  C  (fig.  17,  18,  19.)  draw  the 
lines  AC,  BC,  and  produce  them  as  the  cafe  requires  ; 
thefe  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  refledting  furface, 
and  therefore  the  extremities  of  the  image  will  fall  upon 
them.  Through  F,  the  micldle  point  of  the  objedt  and  the 
centre,  draw  the  line  FC,  and  produce  it  till  it  pafles 
through  the  refledting  furface  ;  this  will  alfo  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  furface.  Through  G,  the  point  where  this 
line  cuts  the  furface,  draw  the  lines  AG  and  BG,  and 
produce  them  this  way  or  that,  till  they  crofs  the  former 
perpendiculars  j  and,  where  they  crofs,  there  I  and  M,  the 
extremities  of  the  image,  will  fall.  For,  fuppofing'AG  to 
be  a  ray  proceeding  from  the  point  A  and  falling  upon  G, 
it  will  tie  refledted  to  B;  becaule  P'ArazFB,  and  FG  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  refledting  furface  ;  and  therefore  the  re¬ 
prefentation  of  the  point  A  will  be  in  BG  produced  as 
well  as  in  AC  ;  conlequently,  it  will  fall  on  the  point  I, 
where  they  crofs  each  other.  LikewH'e  the  ray  BG  will, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  be  refledted  to  A  5  and  therefore,  the 
reprefentation  of  the  point  B  will  be  in  AG  produced,  as 
well  as  in  fome  part  of  BC,  that  is,  in  M,  where  they  crofs. 
Hence  the  Propolition  is  obvious. 

If  it  happen  that  the  lines  will  not  crofs  which  way 
foever  they  are  produced,  as  in  fig.  20.  then  is  the  object 
in  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  that  furface,  and  has  no 
image  formed  in  the  place  whatever.  For  in  this  cafe  the 
rays  AH,  AG,  flowing  from  the  point  A,  become  parallel 
after  refledtion  in  the  lines  HC,  GB,  and  therefore  do  not 
flow  as  to  or  from  any  point :  in  like  manner,  rays,  flowing 
from  B  are  refledted  into  tiie  parallel  lines  KB  and  GA  ; 
fo  that  no  reprefentation  can  be  formed  by  fuch  refledtion. 
From  this  we  learn  another  circumltance  relating  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  image  made  by  refledtion  ;  viz.  that  it 
fubtends  the  fame  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  refledting  fur¬ 
face  that  the  objedt  does.  This  appears  by  infpedtion  of 
the  17th,  1 8th,  or  19th,  figure,  in  each  of  which  the  angle 
IGM=AGB,  the  angles  which  the  imagejubtends  at  G 
the  vertex  of  the  refledting  furface,  and  which  the  object 
fubtends  at  the  fame  place  ;  for  in  the  two  firlt  of  thole  fi¬ 
gures  they  are  vertical,  in  the  third  they  are  the  fame. 

The  angle  ICM,  which  the  image  fubtends  at  the  cen¬ 
tre,  is  alfo  equal  to  the  angle  ACB  which  the  objedt  fub¬ 
tends  at  the  fame  place  ;  for  in  tne  two  flrlt  figures  they 
are  the  fame,  in  the  lalt  they  are  vertical  to  each  other. 

Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  objedt  and  its  image  are 
to  each  other  in  diameter,  either  as  their  refpedtive  dif- 
tances  from  the  vertex  of  the  refledting  furface,  or  as  their 
diltances  from  the  centre  of  the  fame. 
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Prop.  VIII.  As  objedls  are  multiplied  by  being  feen 

through  tranfparent  media,  whofe  furfaces  are  properly 

difpofed,  fo  they  may  alfo  by  refledting  furfaces. 

1.  If  two  refledting  furfaces  be  difpofed  at  right  angles, 
as  the  furfaces  AB,  BC,  (fig.  21.)  an  objedt  at  D  may  be 
feen  by  an  eye  at  E,  after  one  refledtion  at  F,  in  the  line 
EF  produced  ;  afijer  two  refledtions,  the  firlt  at  G,  the  fe¬ 
cond  at  H,  in  the  line  EH  produced  ;  and  alfo,  after  one 
refledtion  made  at  A,  in  the  line  EA, produced. 

2.  If  the  furfaces  be  parallel,  as  AB,  CD,  fig.  22.  and 
the  objedt  be  placed  at  Eand  the  eye  at  F,  the  objedt  will 
appear  multiplied  an  infinite  number  of  times  :  thus  it 
may  be  feen  in  the  line  FG  produced,  after  one  refledtion 
at  G  ;  in  the  line  FH  produced,  after  two  refledtions,  the 
firlt  at  I,  the  fecond  at  H  ;  and  alfo  in  FP  produced,  after 
feveral  fucceffive  refledtions  of  the  ray  EL,  at  the  points 
L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P  :  and  fo  on  in  infinitum.  But  the 
greater  the  number  of  refledtions  are,  the  weaker  their  re- 
prefentations  will  be. 

For  fome  entertaining  experiments  depending  on  the 
phenomena  of  refledted  light,  fee  the  article  Catoptrics, 
vol.  iii.'p.  9  iti. 

THEORY  of  VISION.  Plate  VI. 

Fig.  t.  reprefents  a  fedtion  of  the  human  eye,  made 
by  a  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  furfaces  of  the 
coats  which  contain  its  feveral  humours,  anrfall'o  to  the 
nofe.  Its  form  is  nearly  fpherical,  and  would  be  exactly 
fo,  were  not  the  fore  part  a  little  more  convex  than  the 
remainder;  the  parts  BFB,  BAB,  are,  in  reality,  fegments 
of  a  greater  and  a  lei's  fphere. 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are  contained  in  a  firm  coat 
BFBA,  called  the  fclerotica  ;  the  more  convex  or,  protu¬ 
berant  part  of  which,  BAB,  is  tranfparent,  and  from  its 
conliltency,  and  horny  appearance,  it  is  called  the  cornea. 
This  coat  is  reprefented  by  the  lpace  contained  between 
the  two  exterior  circles  BFBA. 

Contiguous  to  the  fclerotica  is  a  fecond  coat,  of  a  fofter 
fubltance,  called  the  choroides.  This  coat  is  reprefented 
by  the  next  white  fpace,  and  extends,  along  the  back  part 
of  the  fclerotica,  to  the  cornea. 

From  the  jundtion  of  the  choroides  and  cornea  arifes 
the  uvea,  3a,  Bn,  aflat  opaque  membrane,  in  the  fore  part 
of  which,  and  nearly  in  its  centre,  is  a  circular  aperture 
called  the  pupil. 

The  pupil  is  capable  of  being  enlarged  or  contrasted 
with  great  readinefs  ;  by  which  means  a  greater  or  lefs 
number  of  rays  may  be  admitted  into  the  eye,  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  viflon  require.  In  weak  light,  too  few  rays 
might  render  objedts  indiftindt  ;  and,  in  (trong  light,  too 
many  might  injure  the  organ.  Whillt  the  pupil  is  thus 
enlargedorcontradled,  its  figure  remains  unaltered.  This 
remarkable  eft'edt  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  means  of 
fmall  fibres  which  arife  from  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  uvea,  and  tend  towards  its  centre  ;  this  circumference 
is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  mufcular,  and,  by  its  equal  adtion 
upon  the  fibres  on  each  fide,  the  form  of  the  pupil  is  pre- 
ferved,  whillt  its  diameter  is  enlarged  or  contracted. 

At  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  a  little  nearer  to  the  nofe 
than  the  point  which  is  oppolite  to  the  pupil,  enters  the 
optic  nerve,  V,  which  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  whole  of  the 
choroides  like  a  fine  net;  and  from  this  circumltance  is 
called  the  retina.  It  is  immerfed  in  a  dark  mucus  which 
adheres  to  the  choroides. 

Thefe  three  coats,  the  fclerotica,  the  choroides,  and  the 
retina,  enter  the  focket  of  the  eye  at  the  fame  place.  The 
fclerotica  is  a  continuation  of  the  dura  mater,  a  thick, 
membrane  which  lies  immediately  under  the  Ikull.  The 
choroides  is  a  continuation  of  the  pin  mater,  a  fine  thin 
membrane  which  adheres  clofely  to  the  brain.  The  retina 
proceeds  from  the  brain  itfelf. 

Within  the  eye,  a  little  behind  the  pupil,  is  a  foft  tranf¬ 
parent  fubftance  EDE,  nearly  of  the  form  of  a  double- 
convex  lens,  the  anterior  furface  of  which  is  lei's  curved 
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than  the  pofterior,  and  rounded  off  at  the  edges,  E,  E,  as 
the  figure  reprefents.  This  humour,  which  is  nearly  of 
the  confiliency  of  hard  jelly,  decreaflng  gradually  in  den- 
lity  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  is  called  the 
erufuilline  humour.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  mufcle, 
called  the  Ugammtvm  ciliare,  which  takes  its  rife  from 
the  junftion  of.the  choroides  and  cornea,  and  is  a  little 
convex  towards  the  uvea.  The  anterior  furface  of  this 
mufcle,  and  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  uvea,  are  covered 
■with  a  black  mucus,  evidently  defigned  to  abforb  any  of 
the  extreme  rays  which  may  happen  to  reach  fo  far,  and 
which  might  be  reflected  to  the  retina,  and  produce  con-  ' 
fuiion  in  the  vifion. 

The  cavity  of  the  eye,  between  the  cornea  and  the  cryf¬ 
talline  humour,  is  filled  with  a  tranfparent  fluid,  like 
water,  called  the  aqueous  humour.  The  cavity  between 
the  cryftalline  humour  and  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  is 
alfo  filled  with  a  tranfparent  fluid,  rather  more  vilcous 
than  the  former,  called  the  vitreous  humour. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain,  with  great  accuracy,  the  re¬ 
fracting  powers  of  the  feveral  humours;  the  refrafting 
powers  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  are  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  water;  the  ref  rafting  power  of  the  cryf¬ 
talline  humour  is  fomewhat  greater,  as  is  manifeft  from 
its  figure,  and  from  the  circumftance  that  perfons  couched, 
(in  which  cafe  the  cryftalline  lens  is  taken  out)  are  obliged 
to  ufe  convex  glades. 

The  furfaces  of  the  feveral  humours  of  the  eye  are  fo 
fltuated  as  to  have  one  line  perpendicular  to  them  all. 
This  line  ADF  is  called  the  axis  of  the  eye,  or  the  optic 
axis.  The  dimenfions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  eye  may 
be  feen  in  Harris’s  Optics,  page  94. 

The  point  in  the  axis,  at  which  the  objeft  and  the  image 
upon  the  retina  fubtend  equal  angles,  is  not  far  diftant 
from  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  cryftalline  lens,  though 
its  fituation  is  lubjeft  to  a  fmall  change,  as  the  figure  of 
the  eye  or  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  is  changed.  See 
Harris,  p.  97. 

From  the  confideration  of  the  ftrufture  of  the  eye,  we 
may  eafily  underftand  how  notices  of  external  objefts  are 
conveyed  to  the  brain.  Thus,  let  PQR  (fig.  2)  be  an  objeft: 
towards  which  the  axis  of  the  eye  is  directed;  then,  the 
rays  which  diverge  from  any  point  Q,  and  fall  upon  the 
convex  furface  of  the  aqueous  humour,  have  a  degree  of 
convergency  given  them  ;  they  are  then  refrafted  by  a 
double-convex  lens,  denfer  than  the  ambient  mediums, 
which  increafes  the  convergency  ;  and,  if  the  extreme 
rays  QH,  QI,  have  a  proper  degree  of  divergency  before 
incidence,  the  pencil  will  be  again  collefted  upon  the  re¬ 
tina  at  q,  and  there  form  an  image  of  Q.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  rays  which  diverge  from  any  other  points, 
P,  R,  in  the  objeft,  will  be  collefted  at  the  correfponding 
points  j),  r,  of  the  retina,  and  a  complete  image,  pqr,  of 
the  objedt  PQR,  will  be  formed  there.  The  impreilion, 
thus  made,  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve, 
which  originates  there,  and  is  evidently  calculated  to  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe. 

Since  the  axes  of  the  feveral  pencils  crofs  each  other 
within  the  eye,  the  image  upon  the  retina  is  inverted  with 
relpeft  to  the  objeft  ;  and  if,  by  any  means,  the  image  of 
an  ereft  objeft  be  ereft  upon  the  retina,  that  objeft  ap¬ 
pears  inverted.  If  the  outer  coat  be  taken  from  an  ox’s 
eye,  whilft  it  is  warm,  the  images  of  external  objefts  are 
obferved  to  be  inverted  upon  the  retina. 

It  has  been  objefted,  that,  if  the  images  upon  the  retina 
he  inverted,  external  objefts  ought  to  appear  inverted. 
To  which  it  may  beanfwered,  that  experience  alone  teaches 
us  what  fituation  of  the  external  objeft  correfponds  to  a 
particular  impreflion  upon  the  retina;  nor  is  it  of  any  con- 
fequence  what  that  impreflion  is,  or  in  what  manner  it  is 
made  ;  but,  whenever  the  fame  effedf  is  produced  upon  the 
organ,  we  expeft  to  find  the  fame  external  objeft,  and  in 
the  fituation  to  which  our  former  experience  direfts  us. 
Thus,  if  the  point  P  move  along  the  line  PQR  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  the  image  p  moves  from  the  left  to  the 
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right  upon  the  retina:  and,  in  general,  whenever  the 
image  upon  the  retina  moves  from  the  left  to  the  rigtr, 
we  are  led,  by  experience,  to  conclude  that  the  objeft  really 
moves  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

If  the  form  of  the  eye,  the  fituation  of  the  feveral  hu¬ 
mours,  and  their  refpeftive  furfaces,  remain  unaltered,  it 
is  manifeft  that  thofe  rays  only,  which  diverge  from  points 
at  a  particular  diftance,  can  be  colledled  upon  the  retina. 
Thus,  if  the  image  of  Q,  fig.  3.  be  formed  exactly  upon 
the  retina,  the  image  of  S,  a  point  farther  from  the  eye 
than  Q,  will  be  formed  within  the  eye;  therefore,  the 
rays  which  proceed  from  this  point  will  be  diffuled  over 
fome  fpace  upon  the  retina  ;  and,  if  they  are  mixed  with 
the  rays  which  diverge  from  other  points  in  the  objeft, 
necelfary  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  former,  the  vifion 
will  be  indiftinft.  Again,  the  rays  which  diverge  from 
T,  (fig.  4.)  a  point  nearer  to  the  eye  than  Q,  will,  after  re- 
fraftion,  converge  to  t,  a  point  behind  the  retina;  in  this 
cafe  alfo,  they  will  be  diffufed  over  lome  fpace  upon  the 
retina,  and  the  vifion,  as  before,  will  be  indiftinft. 

By  what  change  in  the  conformation  of  the  eye  we  are 
enabled  to  lee  objefts  diftinftly  at  different  diftances,  is 
not  fully  afeert'ained.  The  faft  itfelfis  fufficiently  mani- 
feft ;  but  authors  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  effeft  is  produced.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that 
the  general  figure  of  the  eye  is  altered  ;  that,  when  the 
objeft  to  be  viewed  is  near,  the  length  of  the  eye,  mea- 
fured  along  the  axis,  is  increafed  by  thelateral  preffure  of 
external  nuifcles  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  objeft 
is  remote,  that  the  length  of  the  eye  is  diminilhed  by  the 
relaxation  of  that  prelfure. .  Others  fuppofe  the  effeft  to 
be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  place  or  figure  of  the  cryf¬ 
talline  humour.  Others,  by  an  alteration  in  the  diameter 
of  the  pupil.  Others  aferibe  the  effeft  to  a  change  in  the 
curvature  of  the  cornea.  Much  ftrefs  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  firft  of  thefe  caufes,  as  diftinguilhed  from  the  laft,  fince 
its  exiftence  is  not  proved  by  experiment ;  and  there  is 
no  neceflity  for  recurring  to  a  bare  hypothefis  of  this 
kind.  With  refpeft  to  thefecond,  the  ligamentunr  ciliare 
does  not  appear  lufficiently  ltrong  to  produce  any  confi- 
derable  change  in  the  form  or  fituation  of  the  cryftalline 
humour.  And  as  it  is  clearly  afcertained,  (Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  Ixxxv.  p.  6.)  that  perfons  couched  can  lee  diftinftly 
at  different  diftances,  we  mult  conclude  that  the  effeft  is 
not  to  be  aferibed  to  any  change  in  this  humour.  A 
change  in  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  has  very  iittie  effeft 
in  rendering  objefts  diftinft  at  different  diftances. 

It  has  been  demonftrated,  that,  if  the  polition  of  an  ob¬ 
jeft,  placed  before  a  lens,  be  given,  the  image  is  formed 
at  the  fame  diftance,  whether  the  rays  proceeding  from 
the  objeft  pafs  through  a  greater  or  fmaller  portion  of  the 
lens.  The  lame  is  manifeltly  true  of  the  eye,  fo  long  as 
the  feveral  mediums  of  which  it  coniifts  retain  their  forms 
and  pofitions ;  the  expanlion,  therefore,  or  contraftion  of 
the  iris  cannotcaufe  the  images,  of  objefts  at  different  dif¬ 
tances  from  the  eye,  to  be  formed  on  the  retina.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  lateral  rays  are  Hopped  by  the  iris,  the  indiftinftnefs, 
ariftng  from  the  diffulion  of  the  rays  in  each  pencil  over 
fome  fpace  on  the  retina,  will  be  lelfened  :  but  this  can 
only  take  place  in  a  fmall  degree,  and  when  the  objefts  are 
very  near  to  the  eye.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  fmall 
hole  in  a  thin  plate  enables  us  to  view  objefts  at  a  lefs  dif¬ 
tance  than  we  could  with  the  naked  eye,  as  it  anfwers  the 
purpofe  of  a  farther  contraftion  of  the  pupil,  and  excludes 
thole  rays  in  each  pencil  which  diverge  too  much.  This 
affiftance  cannot  be  made  ufe  of  to  any  great  extent,  be- 
caule  the  image  upon  the  retina  will  loon  become  indif- 
tinft  for  want  of  light ;  and  the  infleftion  of  rays  at  the 
fides  of  the  hole,  will  render  it  confuted. 

The  principal  change  by  which  the  effeft  is  produced, 
feems  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  In 
order  to  Ihow  that  luch  a  change  takes  place,  Mr.  Ramf- 
den  fixed  the  head  of  a  fpeftator  fo  fecurely,  that  no  de¬ 
ception  could  arife  from  its  motion,  and  direfted  him  to 
look  at  a  diftant  objeft ;  whilft  the  eye  was  in  this  fituation. 
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he  placed  a  microfcope  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  wire, 
with  which  it  was  furniftied,  apparently  coincided  with 
the  outer  furface  of  the  cornea;  and  then  directing  the 
fpeftator  to  look  at  a  nearer  object,  he  found  that  the  cor¬ 
nea  immediately  projected  beyond  the  wire  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope.  This  experiment  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Home,  in  a 
very  ingenious  paper  on  the  fubjeCt,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol. 
Ixxxv.  p.  16. 

Now,  when  the  diftance  of  an  objeCt  is  diminilhed,  fup- 
pollng  no  alteration  to  take  place  in  the  eye,  the  diver¬ 
gency  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  pencil  incident  upon 
the  pupil  is  increafed  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  image  of  the 
objeCt  in  the  firlt  iituation  be  formed  upon  the  retina,  in 
the  latter  it  will  be  formed  behind  it ;  but  an  increafe  in 
the  curvature  of  the  cornea  will  increafe  the  convergency 
of  the  refracted  rays,  or  bring  them  fooner  to  a  focus  ; 
and  thus,  by  a  proper  change  in  this  coat  of  the  eye,  the 
rays  will  again  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina, 
and  the  objeCt  be  ltill  feen  diftinftly. 

The  leaft  diftance  at  which  objeCts  can  be  feen  dif- 
tinCtly  by  common  eyes,  is  about  feven  or  eight  inches. 
The  greateft  diftance  cannot  be  fo  eafdy  or  accurately  al- 
certained.  It  feems  that  the  generality  of  eyes  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  collecting  parallel  rays  upon  the  retina,  or  fo  near 
to  it  as  to  produce  diftinCt  vifion ;  and  thus,  the  greateft 
diftance  at  which  objects  can  be  diftinCtly  viewed  is  un¬ 
limited.  For  this  reafon,  in  adapting  optical  inftruments 
to  common  eyes,  and  calculating  their  powers,  weiup- 
pofe  the  parts  to  be  fo  arranged,  that  the  rays  in  each 
pencil  may,  when  they  fall  upon  the  cornea,  be  parallel. 

If  the  humours  of  the  eye  be  too  convex,  parallel  rays, 
and  fuch  pencils  as  diverge  from  points  at  any  confidera- 
ble  diftance,  are  collected  before  they  reach  the  retina; 
and  objeCts,  to  be  feen  diftinftly,  muftbe  brought  nearer 
to  the  eye.  This  inconvenience  may  be  remedied  by  a 
concave  glafs,  whole  focal  length  is  fo  adj tilled  as  to  give 
the  rays  proceeding  from  a  diltant  objeCt  fuch  a  degree  of 
divergency  as  the  eye  requires. 

Prot.  I.  Having  given  the  diftance  at  which  a  Ihort-fighted 
perfon  can  fee  diftinftly,  to  find  the  focal  length  of  a 
glafs  which  will  enable  him  to  lee  diftinftly  at  any  other 
given  diftance. 

If  qE  (fig.  5.)  be  the  diftance  at  which  he  can  fee  dif¬ 
tindtly,  and  QE  a  greater  diftance,  at  which  he  wifhes  to 
view  objects;  let  AB  be  a  concave  lens,  whofe  focal 
length  is  fuch,  that  the  rays  which  are  incident  upon  it, 
diverging  from  Q,  may,  after  refraftion,  diverge  from  q; 
then  they  will  have  a  proper  degree  of  divergency  for  the 
eye  of  this  fpeftator.  Take  F  the  principal  focus  of  rays 
incident  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  then,  lince  Q  and  q 
are  conjugate  foci,  QF  :  QE  ::  QE  :  Q q\  dividendo, 

FE  :  QE  ::  E q  :  Qq ;  therefore,  FE=-^^— If  QE 

be  indefinitely  great,  FE=E^. 

When  the  humours  of  the  eye  are  too  flat,  the  rays 
which  diverge  from  a  point  near  the  eye  converge  to  a 
point  behind  the  retina.  This  imperfection  may  be  re¬ 
medied  by  a  convex  lens,  whofe  focal  length  is  adjufted 
to  the  diftance  at  which  objects  are  to.be  viewed,  and  the 
degree  of  convergency  in  the  rays  of  each  pencil  which 
the  eye  requires. 

Prot.  II.  Having  given  the  diftance  at  which  a  long- 
lighted  perfon  can  fee  diftindtly,  to  find  the  focal  length 
of  a  glafs  which  will  enable  him  to  fee  diftindtly  at  any 
other  given  diftance. 

If  qE  (fig.  6.)  be  the  diftance  at  which  he  can  fee  dif¬ 
tinCtly,  and  QE  the  diftance  at  which  he  willies  to  view 
objefts  ;  let  AB  be  a  convex  lens,  whofe  focal  length  FE 
is  fuch,  that  the  rays  which  diverge  from  Q  may,  after 
refraCtion,  diverge  from  q.  Take  F,  the  principal  focus 
of  rays  incident  in  the  contrary  direction  ;  and,  fince  Q. 
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and  q  are  conjugate  foci,  QF  :  QE  ::  QE  :  Qq ;  compo- 
nendo,  FE  s'QE  :s  Eq  :  Qq  ;  and 

Uq 

Cor.  1.  If  qE  be  indefinitely  great,  or  the  eye  require 
parallel  rays,  FE=QE. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  eye  require  converging  rays,  q  falls  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  lens;  in  this  cafe,  FE  is  lei's  than  QK. 

In  the  choice  of  glaftes  for  long  or  Ihort  lighted  per- 
fons,  care  Ihould  be  taken  tofeleCt  fuch  as  have  the  leaft 
refraCting  power,  that  will  anfwer  the  purpofe;  tor  the 
eye  has  a  tendency  to  retain  that  conformation  to  which  it 
is  accuftomed  :  and  therefore,  by  the  ufe  of  improper 
glaftes,  its  imperfection  may  be  increafed. 

Prop.  III.  If  the  apparent  diftance  of  an  objeCt  be  given, 
and  the  angle  which  it  fubtends  at  the  centre  of  the  eye 
befmall,  its  apparent  linear  magnitude  is  nearly  propor¬ 
tional  to  that  angle. 

When  objeCts  are  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  eye, 
and  appear  to  be  fo,  we  learn,  by  experience,  to  form  an 
eftimate  of  their  linear  magnitudes  with  conliderable  ac¬ 
curacy.  That  is,  the  apparent  magnitudes  are  nearly 
proportional  to  the  real  magnitudes,  and  the  real  mag¬ 
nitudes  are  proportional  to  the  angles  which  the  objects 
fubtend  at  the  centre  of  the  eye,  when  thole  angles  are 
fmall  ;  therefore  their  apparent  magnitudes  are  nearly  in 
that  ratio. 

An  objeCt,  and  its  image  upon  the  retina,  fubtend 
equal  angles  at  the  centre  of  the  eye ;  and,  luppoling 
the  centre  fixed,  and  the  angles  fmall,  the  linear  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  image  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  angle 
which  it  fubtends  at  that  centre  :  therefore  the  linear 
magnitude  of  an  objeCt,  at  a  given  diftance  from  the  eye, 
is  nearly  proportional  to  the  linear  magnitude  of  its 
picture  upon  the  retina.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  we 
learn  to  eftimate  the  magnitudes  of  objects  at  a  given  dif¬ 
tance  more  readily  than  we  ihould  otherwife  be  able  to 
do  ;  but,  did  the  magnitude  of  the  picture  upon  the  re¬ 
tina  vary  according  to  any  other  law,  we  ihould  ftill  learn 
by  experience  to  eftimate  magnitudes  by  the  fight;  that 
is,  the  apparent  and  real  magnitudes  would  ftill  be  pro¬ 
portional. 

When  objeCts  fubtend  confiderable  angles  at  the  centre 
of  the  eye,  we  judge  of  their  magnitudes  by  carrying 
the  optic  axes  over  their  feveral  parts;  and  in  this  cafe 
alfo,  the  apparent  and  real  magnitudes  are  nearly  pro¬ 
portional,  if  we  have  had  l'ufficient  experience  in  eftiinat- 
ing  magnitudes  of  this  defeription.  The  judgment  we 
form  of  the  magnitude  of  an  object,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  notion  we  have  of  its  diftance;  and,  fince  the 
apparent  diftance  depends  upon  a  variety  of  caufes  which 
are  fubjeCt  to  no  calculation,  in  fpeaking  of  apparent 
magnitude  authors  generally  fuppofe  the  apparent  diftanc® 
to  be  given. 

By  the  vifual  angle  of  an  objeCt,  we  underftand  the  an¬ 
gle  which  the  axes  of  the  extreme  pencils  coming  from  it 
contain  at  the  centre  of  the  eye  ;  whether  the  objeCt  is 
viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  the  afliftance  of  reflect¬ 
ing  lurfaces,  or  refraCting  mediums. 

Prop.  IV.  When  a  given  objeCt  is  viewed  with  the  naked 
eye,  the  denfity  of  light  in  the  image  upon  the  retina, 
fuppofing  none  to  be  loft  in  its  paflage  through  the 
air,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  to  be  invariable,  is 
nearly  the  fame  at  all  diftances  of  the  eye  from  the 
object. 

The  denfity  of  light,  in  the  image  of  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  objeCt,  varies  direCtly  as  the  number  of  rays,  and  in- 
verfely  as  the  fpace  over  which  they  are  diffufed.  The 
number  of  rays  which  pafs  through  the  pupil,  fuppofing 
its  diameter  given,  and  that  none  are  flopped  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  varies  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of  the 
object  from  the  eye.  Alfo,  the  linear  magnitude  of  the 

picture. 
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pi  flu  re  upon  the  retina  varies  as  the  angle  which  the 
objeft  fubtends  at  the  centre  of  the  eye  nearly;  that  is, 
nearly  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  diftance  of  the  object 
from  the  eye  ;  confequently,  the  area  of  the  pifture  upon 
the  retina,  or  fpace  over  which  the  rays  are  diffuJed, 
varies  invedely  as  the  fquare  of  that  difiance  nearly. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  denfity  of  rays  in  the  image 
varies  invedely  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  from  the  eye  on  one  account,  and  direftly  as  the 
fquare  of  that  diftance  on  the  other  ;  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  the  denfity  is  invariable. 

What  has  been  proved  of  the  image  of  one  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  objedt,  may  be  proved  of  every  other;  confe- 
.quentjy,  the  denfity,  in  every  part  of  the  image  upon  the 
retina,  is  invariable. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  a  conftderable  quantity 
of  light  is  loft,  or  abforbed,  in  its  paffage  through  the 
air;  and  that  the  quantity  thus  loft,  cateris  paribus,  in- 
creafes  as  the  diftance  between  the  objeft  and  the  eye  in- 
creafes,  though  notin  that  ratio:  for,  if  the  (paces  through 
which  the  light  pafi'es  increase  in  arithmetical  progreftion, 
the  quantity  of  light  will  decreafe  in  geometrical  pro- 
greflion.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  brightnefs  of 
an  object  decreafes  as  its  diftance  from  the  eye  increafes. 
As  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  increafes,  however,  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  pupil  is  enlarged  ;  and,  therefore,  more  rays 
are,  by  this  means,  received  into  the  eye ;  and  thus  the 
former  eft  eft  is  in  fome  degree  counteracted. 

Did  the  denfity  of  rays  in  the  picture  upon  the  retina 
decreafe  confiderably,  as  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  in¬ 
creafes,  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fpeftator 
would,  by  their  fuperior  brightnefs,  overpower  the  im¬ 
preffions  made  by  thofe  which  are  more  remote  ;  and  the 
latter  would  be  difcerned  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at 
all.  We  are  indeed  able  to  diftinguifh  objects  in  exceed- 
ingly-dift'erent  degrees  of  light  at  different  times  :  thus 
we  are  able  to  read  a  fmall  print  by  moonlight,  though  its 
intenfity  does  not  exceed  one  90,000th  part  of  the  inten- 
fity  of  common  day-light ;  (Dr.  Smith.  M.  Bouguer 
fays,  one  300,000th  part.)  But  this  quantity  of  light  is 
not  fufficient  to  render  fuch  objefts  dil'cernible  as.,  are  fur- 
rounded  by  others  much  more  luminous;  for  the  ftrong 
light  proceeding  from  the  latter  bodies,  by  the  powerful 
impreflion  it  makes  upon  the  retina,  overcomes  the  c-ffefl 
produced  upon  the  more  delicate  pencils  which  flow  from 
the  former,  as  weaker  founds  are  not  diftinguiftiable  in  a 
hurricane.  This  feems  to  be  the  reafon  that  the  flame  of 
a  candle  is  fcarcely  dil’cernible  in  broad  day-light;  and 
that  liars  become  vifible  at  different  times  after  fun-fet, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  brightnefs. 

The  impreffions  made  by  rays  of  light  upon  the  retina 
continue  fome  time  after  the  impulfes  ceafe,  as  appears 
by  the  experiment  of  a  burning  coal  whirled  round  in  a 
circle.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accounts  for  this  phenomenon, 
by  fuppofing  that  the  impreffions  of  light  are  conveyed  to 
the  brain  by  vibrations  excited  in  the  retina,  and  propagat¬ 
ed,  through  the  optic  nerve,  to  the  fenforium ;  and  that 
the  vibrations,  once  produced,  continue  fome  time,  perhaps 
about  a  fecond,  after  the  exciting  caufe  has  cealed  to  aft. 

In  explaining  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  vifion, 
we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  flrufture  of  one  eye  ;  for, 
in  whatever  manner  rays  are  refrafled  and  images  formed 
by  the  humours  of  one  eye,  in  the  fame  manner  wiil  the 
fame  effefts  be  produced  by  the  humours  of  the  other. 
The  only  queftion  that  can  arife  is,  how  it  happens 
that,  in  vifion  with  both  eyes,  objefts  appear  Angle.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  decide  whether  this  eft'eft  is  produced  by 
the  funilarity  of  correfponding  parts  of  the  optic  nerves, 
and  their  union  in  the  brain,  or  by  habit.  To  the  rea¬ 
soning  upon  this  Subject  at  p.  564,  we  may  add,  that 
children  fometimes  learn  to  fquint ;  and,  by  proper  at- 
tention,  this  habit  may  again,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 
correfted.  Under  both  circumftances,  objefts  appear  An¬ 
gle;  and  it  is  manifeft  that  the  images  cannot,  in  both 
•cafes,  fill  upon  correfponding  points  of  the  retinas. 


But,  whatever  be  the  caufe  of  Angle  vifion,  when  an 
objeft  is  viewed  attentively,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  are,  in 
general,  direfted  to  it.  Thus,  if  P  (fig.  7.)  be  the  objeft, 
the  eyes  are  moved  till  the  optic  axes,  AP,  a P,  meet  in 
P;  and  the  images  A,  a,  are  formed  on  correfponding 
points  of  the  retinas.  In  this  polifion  of  the  images,  whe¬ 
ther  from  the  correfpondence  of  the  nerves,  or  from  expe¬ 
rience,  the  idea  of  a  Angle  objeft  is  fuggefted  to  the  mind  ; 
fcarcely  differing  from  the  idea  excited  by  one  of  the 
images  alone,  excepting  that  the  objeft  appears  fomewhat 
brighter  when  feen  with  both  eyes  than  when  feen  with 
one.  Alfo,  vvhilft  the  eyes  remain  in  the  fame  pofition, 
the  images,  B,  b,  of  Q,  an  obieft  near  to  P,  and  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  eyes,  will  be  formed  on  the  retinas; 
the  eyes  having  affumed  a  proper  conformation  for  dif- 
tindl  vifion  at  that  diftance  ;  and  B,  'which  are  both  on 
the  right,  or  both  on  the  left,  of  the  refpedlive  axes,  are 
correfponding  points,  and  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a  Angle  ob- 
jedf,  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

But,  if  an  objedt  Q  (fig.  8.)  lie  between  the  optic  axes, 
or  thofe  axes  produced,  its  images  will  be  formed  at  B,  b , 
on  points  upon  the  retinas  which  do  not  correfpond  ;  anti 
thus  they  will  excite  the  fenfations  ufually  produced  by 
different  objedts,  D,  E,  at  that  diftance  to  which  the  eyes 
are  adapted  for  vifion.  However,  when  the  attention  is 
more  particularly  called  to  the  object  Q,  the  optic  axes 
are  directed  to  it,  and  the  points,  D,  E,  coincide.  See 
fig.  9. 

As  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is  allowed  to  beoccafioned  by  the 
impuife  of  the  rays  from  the  vifible  objedt  upon  the  reti¬ 
na,  and  thus  forming  the  image  of  the  objedt  upon  it, 
and  that  the  retina  is  only  the  expaniion  of  the  optic  nerve 
ail  over  the  choroides,  it  fhould  Seem  furprifmg,  that  the 
part  of  the  image  which  falls  on  the  optic  nerve  fhould 
render  the  like  part  of  the  objedt  invisible  ;  efpecially  as 
that  nerve  is  allowed  to  be  the  inftrument  by  which  the 
impuife  and  image  are  conveyed  to  the  common  SenSory 
in  the  brain.  But,  that  part  of  the  image  which  falls 
upon  the  middle  of  the  optic  nerve  is  loll,  and  conf'e- 
quently  the  correfponding  part  of  the  objedt  is  rendered 
inviftble,  is  plain  by  experiment.  For,  if  a  perfon  fixes 
three  patches,  A,  B,  C,  (fig.  10.)  upon  a  white  wall,  at 
the  height  of  the  eye,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  foot 
from  each  other,  and  places  himfelf  before  them,  (hutting 
the  right  eye,  and  diredting  the  left  towards  the  patch  C, 
he  will  fee  the  patches  A  and  C,  but  the  middle  patch  B 
will  difappear.  Or,  if  he  (huts  his  left  eye,  and  diredts 
the  right  towards  A,  he  will  fee  both  A  and  C,  but  B  will 
difappear;  and,  if  he  diredts  his  eye  towards  B,  he  wiil 
fee  both  B  and  A,  but  not  C.  For  whatever  patch  is  di- 
redtly  oppoftte  to  the  optic  nerve  N  vanifties.  This  re¬ 
quires  a  little  pradiice;  after  which  he  will  find  it  eafy  to 
diredt  his  eye  So  as  to  lofe  the  fight  of  whatever  patch  he 
pleafes. 

This  experiment,  firft  tried  by  M.  Marriotte,  occafioned 
a  new  hypothefis  concerning  the  feat  of  vifion,  which  he 
iuppofed  not  to  be  in  the  retina,  but  in  the  choroides. 
An  improvement  on  the  experiment  was  afterwards  made 
by  M.  Picard,  who  contrived  that  an  objedt  (hould  dif¬ 
appear  when  both  the  eyes  were  kept  open.  He  faftened 
upon  a  wall  a  round  white  paper,  an  inch  or  two  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and,  by  the  fide  of  it  he  fixed  two  marks,  .one  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  each  at'  about 
two  feet  diftance  from  the  paper,  and  fomewhat  higher. 
He  then  placed  himfelf  diredtly  before  the  paper,  at  the 
diftance  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and,  putting  the  end  of  his 
finger  over-againft  both  his  eyes,  fo  that  the  left-hand 
mark  might  be  hid  from  the  right  eye,  and  the  right- 
hand  mark  from  the  left  eye.  Remaining  firm  in  this 
pofture,  and  looking  fteaclily,  with  both  eyes,  on  the.  end 
of  ]iis  finger,  the  paper  which  was  not  at  all  covered  by 
it  would  totally  difappear.  This,  he  fays,  is  the  more 
furprifmg,  becaufe,  without  this  particular  encounter  of  the 
optic  nerves,  where  no  vifion  is  made,  the  paper  will  appear 
double,  as  is  the  cafe  when  the  finger  is  not  rightly  placed. 

M.  Marriotte 
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M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  this  improvement  on  his 
experiment,  by  M.  Picard,  is  ingenious,  but  difficult  to 
execute,  iince  the  eyes  mult  be  confiderably  drained  in 
looking  at  any  objedt  fo  near  as  four  inches;  and  propofes 
another,  not  lefs  furprifing,  and  more  ealy.  Place,  fays 
lie,  on  a  dark  ground,  two  round  pieces  of  white  paper, 
at  the  fame  height,  and  three  feet  from  one  another;  then 
ftand  oppofite  to  them,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  feet,  and  hold  your  thumb  before  your  eyes,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  eight  inches,  fo  that  it  may  conceal 
from  the  right  eye  the  paper  that  is  to  the  left  hand,  and 
from  the  left  eye  the  paper  to  the  right  hand.  Then,  if 
you  look  at  your  thumb  fteadily  with  both  eyes,  you  will 
lofe  fight  of  both  the  papers  ;  the  eyes  being  fo  difpofed, 
that  each  of  them  receives  the  image  of  one  of  the  papers 
upon  the  bafe  of  the  optic  nerve,  while  the  other  is  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  thumb. 

M.  Le  Cat  purfued  this  curious  experiment  a  little  far¬ 
ther  than  M.  Marriotte.  In  the  place  of  the  fecond  paper, 
lie  fixed  a  large  white  board,  and  obferved,  that  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance  he  loft  fight  of  a  circular  fpace  in  the  centre  of 
it.  He  all’o  obferved  the  fize  of  the  paper  which  is  thus 
concealed  from  the  fight  correfponditig  to  feveral  dif- 
tances,  which  enabled  him  to  afeertain  various  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  this  part  of  the  ttrudture  of  the  eye 
more  exadtly  than  had  been  done  before. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this  curious  ex¬ 
periment  is  now  generally  made.  Let  three  pieces  of 
paper  be  fattened  upon  the  fide  of  a  room,  about  two  feet 
a fun.de r;  and  let  a  perfon  place  himfelf  oppofite  to  the 
middle  paper,  and,  beginning  near  to  it,  retire  gradually 
backwards,  all  the  while  keeping  one  of  his  eyes  lliut,  and 
the  other  turned  obliquely  towards  that  outfide  paper 
which  is  towards  the  covered  eye  ;  and  he  will  find  a  fitua- 
tion  (which  is  generally  at  about  five  times  the  diftance 
at  which  the  papers  are  placed  from  one  another),  when 
the  middle  paper  will  entirely  difuppear,  while  the  two 
outermoft  continue  plainly  vilible  ;  becaufe  the  rays  which 
come  from  the  middle  paper  will  fall  upon  the. retina 
where  the  optic  nerve  is  inferted. 

The  dimenfions  and  precife  form  of  the  fpot  in  the  eye 
in  which  there  is  no  vifion,  were  more  accurately  calcu¬ 
lated  by  Daniel  Bernouilii,  in  the  following  manner: 
He  placed  a  piece  of  money,  O,  (fig.  n.)  upon  the  floor  ; 
and  then  Ihuttingone  of  his  eyes,  and  making  a  pendulum 
to  f'wing  fo  that  the  extremity  of  it  might  be  nearly  in 
the  line  AO,  he  obferved  at  what  place  C  it  began  to  be 
invifible,  and  where  it  again  emerged  into  view'  at  A. 
Shifting  the  pendulum  higher  and  lower,  he  found  other 
points,  as  H,  N,  P,  G,  B,  at  which  it  began  to  be  invifi¬ 
ble  again  ;  and  others,  as  M,  L,  E,  A,  at  which  it  began 
to  be  vilible  again;  and,  drawing  a  curve  through  them, 
lie  found  that  it  was  elliptical  ;  and,  with  refpedt  to 
his  own  eye,  the  dimenfions  of  it  were  as  follow  :  OC 
was  23,  AC  10,  BD  3,  DH  13,  and  EG  14;  fo  that,  the 
centre  being  at  F,  the  greater  axis  was  to  the  lefs  as 
8  to  7.  From  thefe  data,  the  plane  on  wffiich  the  figure 
was  drawn  being  obliquely  fituated  with  refpedt  to  the 
eye,  he  found,  that  the  place  in_  the  eye  that  corref- 
ponded  to  it  was  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
a  feventh  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye;  the  centre 
of  it  being  27  parts  of  the  diameter  from  the  point  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  pupil,  a  little  above  the  middle.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  this  fpace,  in  which  there  is  no  vifion, 
may  be  as  fmall  as  polfible,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  nerve 
ihould  enter  the  eye  perpendicularly,  and  that  both  this 
end,  and  alfo  its  entering  the  eye  at  a  diftance  from  its 
axis,  are  gained  by  the  particular  manner  in  which  the 
two  optic  nerves  unite  and  become  feparate  again,  by 
crofting  one  another. 

Dr.  Porterfield  obferves,  that  the  reafon  w'hy  there  is  no 
vifion  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye,  may 
be-  its  want  of  that  foftnefs  and  delicacy  which  it  has 
when  it  is  expanded  upon  the  choroides ;  and  that,  in 
£hofe  animals  in  which  that  nerve  is  inferted  in  the  axis 
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of  the  eye,  it  is  obferved  to  be  equUll)'  delicate,  and  there¬ 
fore  probably  equally  fenfible,  in  that  place  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  retina.  In  general,  the  nerves,  when  em¬ 
braced  by  their  coats,  have  but  little  fenfibility  in  compa¬ 
nion  of  what  they  are  endued  with  when  they  are  di  vetted 
of  them,  and  unfolded  in  a  loft  and  pulpy  lubftance. 

Of  the  apparent  Place,  Diftance,  Magnitude,  and  Motion, 
of  Objedt  s. 

It  had  in  general  been  taken  for  granted,  that  the  place 
to  which  the  eye  refers  any  vilible  objedt  feen  by  reflec¬ 
tion  or  refraction,  is  that  in  which  the  vifual  rays  meet  a 
perpendicular  from  the  objedt  upon  the  reflecting  or  re¬ 
fradting  plane.  But  this  method  of  judging  of  the  place 
of  objedts  was  called  in  queltion  by  Dr.  Barrow,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  the  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  were  not  concluiive.  Thefe  arguments  are,  that  the 
images  of  objedts  appeared  ftraight  in  a  plane  mirror, 
but  curved  in  a  convex  or  concave  one  ;  that  a  ftraight 
thread,  when  partly  irnmerfed  perpendicularly  in  water, 
does  not  appear  crooked,  as  when  it  is  obliquely  plunged 
into  the  fluid;  but  that  which  is  within  the  water  feems 
to  be  a  continuation  of  that  which  is  without.  With  re- 
fpedt  to  the  refiedted  image,  however,  of  a  perpendicular 
right  line  from  a  convex  or  concave  mirror,  he  fays,  that 
it  is  not  eafy  for  the  eye  to  diftinguiffi  the  curve  that  it 
really  makes  ;  and  that,  if  the  appearance  of  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  thread,  part  of  which  is  irnmerfed  in  water,  be 
ciofely  attended  to,  it  will  not  favour  the  common  hypo- 
thelis.  If  the  thread  is  of  any  Alining  metal,  as  filver,  and 
viewed  obliquely,  the  image  of  the  part  irnmerfed  will 
appear  to  detach  itfelf  fenlibly  from  that  part  which  is 
without  the  water,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  true,  that  every 
objedt  appears  to  be  in  the  fame  place  where  the  refradted 
ray  meets  the  perpendicular;  and  the  fame  obfervation, 
he  thinks,  may  be  extended  to  the  cafe  of  refledtion. 
According  to  Dr.  Barrow,  we  refer  every  point  of  an  ob¬ 
jedt  to  the  place  from  which  the  pencils  of  light,  that  give 
us  the  image  of  it,  iflue,  or  from  which  they  would  have 
iffued  if  no  reflediing  or  refradting  fubftance  intervened. 
Purfuing  this  principle,  he  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the 
place  in  which  the  rays  iftuing  from  each  of  the  points  of 
an  objedt,  and  which  reach  the  eye  after  one  refledtion  or 
refradtion,  meet;  and  he  found,  that,  if  the  refradting  fur- 
face  was  plane,  and  the  refradtion  was  made  from  a  denfer 
medium  into  a  rarer,  thofe  rays  would  always  meet  in  a 
place  between  the  eye  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  of 
incidence.  If  a  convex  mirror  be  ufed,  the  cafe  will  be 
the  lame  ;  but,  if  the  mirror  be  plane,  the  rays  will  meet 
in  the  perpendicular,  and  beyond  it  if  it  be  concave.  He 
alfo  determined,  according  to  thefe  principles,  what  form 
the  image  of  a  right  line  will  take,  when  it  is  prefented  in 
different  manners  to  a  fpherical  mirror,  or  when  it  is  feen 
through  a  refradting  medium. 

Though  Dr.  Barrow  reckoned  the  maxim  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  eltablilh,  concerning  the  fuppofed  place  of 
vilible  objects,  highly  probable,  he  has  the  candour  to 
mention  an  objedtion  to  it,  of  which  he  was  notable  to 
give  a  latisfadlory  folution.  It  is  this.  Xet  an  objedt  be 
placed  beyond  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens ;  and,  if  the  eye 
be  clofe  to  the  lens,  it  will  appear  confuted,  but  very  near 
to  its  true  place.  If  the  eye  be  a  little  withdrawn,  the 
confufion  will  increafe,  and  the  objedt  will  feem  to  come 
nearer;  and,  when  the  eye  is  near  the  focus,  the  confu¬ 
fion  will  be  exceedingly  great,  and  the  objedt  will  feem  to 
be  clofe  to  the  eye.  But,  in  this  experiment,  the  eye  re¬ 
ceives  no  rays  but  thofe  that  are  converging;  and  the 
point  from  which  they  iflue  is  fo  far  from  being  nearer 
than  the  objedt,  that  it  is  beyond  it;  notwithltandin^ 
which,  the  objedt  is  conceived  to  be  much  nearer  than 
it  is,  though  no  very  diltindt  idea  can  be  formed  of 
its  precife  diftance.  It  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  reality, 
the  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  in  this  cafe  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  that  in  which  they  fall  upon  it  in 
other  circumftances,  we  can  form  no  judgment  about  the 
7  K-  place 
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place  from  which  they  iffue.  Thisfubjedl  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Berkeley,  Smith,  Montucla,  and  others. 

M.  de  la  Hire  made  feveral  obfervations  concerning  the 
diftance  of  vilible  objedfs,  and  various  other  phenomena  of 
vilion,  which  are  worthy  of  notice.'  He  alfo  took  parti¬ 
cular  pains  to  alcerta in  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  con¬ 
forms  itfelf  to  the  view  of  objects  placed  at  different  dif¬ 
tances.  He  enumerates  five  circumftances  which  aflift  us  in 
judging  of  the  diftance  of  objects ;  namely,  their  apparent 
magnitude,  the  ftrength  of. the  colouring,  the  diredtion 
of  the  tw'o  eyes,  the  parallax  of  the  objedls,  and  the  dif- 
tindtnefs  of  their  fmall  parts.  Painters,  he  fays,  can  only 
take  advantage  of  the  tw'o  firft-mentioned  circumftances, 
and  therefore  pi  cl  ures  can  never  perfedtly  deceive  the  eye; 
but,  in  the  decorations  of  theatres,  they,  in  fome  meafure, 
make  ufe  of  them  all.  The  fixe  of  objedfs,  and  the  ftrength 
of  their  colouring,  are  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance  at  which  they  are  intended  to  appear.  Parts  of 
the  fame  obje<ft  which  are  to  appear  at  different  diftances, 
as  columns  in  an  order  of  archiledt lire,  are  drawn  upon 
different  planes  a  little  removed  from  one  another,  that 
the  two  eyes  may  be  obliged  to  change  their  diredlion,  in 
order  to  diftinguilh  the  parts  of  the  nearer  plane  from 
thofe  of  the  more  remote.  The  fmall  diftance  of  the 
planes  ferv.es  to  make  a  fmall  parallax,  by  changing  the 
pofition  of  the  eye  ;  and,  as  we  do  not  preferve  a  diftindt 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  parallax  correfponding  to  the 
different  diftances  of  objedfs,  it  is  fufficient  that  we  per¬ 
ceive  there  is  a  parallax,  to  be  convinced  that  thefe  planes 
are  diftant  from  one  another,  without  determining  what 
that  diftance  is  ;  and,  as  to  the  laft  circumftance,  viz.  the 
diftindtnefs  of  the  fmall  parts  of  objedfs,  it  is  of  no  ufe  in 
difcovering  the  deception,  on  account  of  the  falfe  light 
that  is  thrown  upon  thefe  decorations. 

To  thefe  obfervations  concerning  deception  of  fight, 
we  ftiall  add  a  fimilar  one  of  M.  le  Cat,  who  took  notice, 
that  the  reafon  why  w.e  imagine  objedfs  to  be  larger  when 
they  are  feen  through  a  mill,  is  the  dimnefs  or  obfcurity 
with  which  they  are  then  feen;  this  circumftance  being 
affociated  with  the  idea  of  great  diftance.  This,  he  fays,  is 
confirmed,  by  our  being  furprifed  to  find,  upon  approach¬ 
ing  fuch  objedfs,  that  they  are  fo  much  nearer  to  us,  as 
well  as  fo  much  fmaller,  than  we  had  imagined. 

Among  other  cafes  concerning  vifion,  which  fell  under 
the  confederation  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  he  mentions  one  which 
it  is  difficult  to  folve.  It  is  when  a  candle,  in  a  dark 
place,  and  fituated  beyond  the  limits  of  diftindt  vifion,  is 
viewed  through  a  very  narrow  chink  in  a  card  ;  in  wdiich 
cafe,  a  confiderable  number  of  candles,  fometimes  fo  many 
as  fix,  will  be  feen  along  the  chink.  This  appearance  he 
afcribes  to  fmall  irregularities  in  the  furface  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  eye,  the  effedt  of  which  is  not  f’enfible  when 
rays  are  admitted  into  the  eye  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  pupil,  and  confequently  one  principal  image  effaces 
a  number  of  fmall  ones;  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  each  of 
them  is  formed  feparately,  and  no  one  of  them  is  fo  confi¬ 
derable  as  to  prevent  the  others  from  being  perceived  at 
the  fame  time. 

There  are  few  perfons,  M.  de  la  Hire  remarks,  who 
have  both  their  eyes  exadfly  equal,  not  only  with  refpedf 
to  the  limits  of  diftindt  vifion,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  the 
colour  with  which  objedfs  appear  tinged  when  they  are 
viewed  by  them,  efpeciallyif  one  of  the  eyes  has  been  ex- 
poled  to  the  impreftion  of  aftronglight.  To  compare 
them  together  in  this  refpedf,  he  directs  us  to  take  two 
thin  cards,  and  to  make  in  each  of  them  a  round  hole  of 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  applying 
one  of  them  to  each  of  the  eyes,  to  look  through  the  holes 
on  a  white  paper,  equally  illuminated,  when  a  circle  of 
the  paper  wall  appear  to  each  of  the  eyes  ;  and,  placing  the 
cards  properly,  thefe  two  circles  may  be  made  to  touch 
one  another,  and  thereby  the  appearance  of  the  fame  ob- 
jedt  to  each  of  the  eyes  may  be  compared  to  the  greateft: 
advantage.  To  make  this  experiment  with  exadfnels,  it 
is  neceffary,  he  fays,  that  the  eyes  be  kept  fhut  fome  time 
before  the  cards  be  applied  to  them. 
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By  the  following  calculation,  M.  de  la  Hire  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  extrerhe  fenfibility  of  the  optic  nerves.  One 
may  fee  very  eafily,  at  the  diftance  of  4000  toifes,  the  fail 
of  a  windmill  fix  feet  in  diameter;  and,  the  eye  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  picture  of  this  fail, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  will  be  i-8oooth  of  an  inch, 
which  is  lefs  than  the  666th  part  of  a  line,  and  is  about 
the  66th  part  of  a  common  hair,  or  the  8  th  part  of  a  fingle 
thread  of  iiik.  So  fmall,  thefefore,  mult  one  of  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve  be,  which,- he  fays,  is  almolt  incon¬ 
ceivable,  fince  each  of  thefe  fibres  is  a  tube  that  contains 
fpirits. 

That  w'e  do  not  judge  of  diftance  merely  by  the  angle 
under  which  objedfs  are  feen,  is  an  oblervation  as  old&as 
Alhazen,  who  mentions  feveral  inftances  in  which,  though 
the  angles  under  which  objedfs  appear  be  different,  the 
magnitudes  are  univerfally  and  inftantaneoufiy  deemed 
not  to  be  fo.  But  the  followdng  experiment  is  the  molt1 
convincing  proof  that  the  apparent  diftance  of  the  image 
is  not  determined  by  its  apparent  magnitude.  If  a  double 
convex-glafs  be  held  upright  before  fome  luminous  ob- 
jedf,  as  a  candle,  there  will  be  feen  two  images,  one  eredt 
and  the  other  inverted  :  the  firft  is  made  limply  by  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  neareft  furface,  the  fecotui  by  refledfion  from 
the  farther  furface,  the  rays  undergoing  a  refradtion  from 
the  firft  furface  both  before  and  after  the  refledfion.  If 
this  glafs  has  not  too  fhort  a  focal  diftance  when  it  is  held 
near  the  objedf,  the  in  verted  image  will  appear  larger  than 
the  other,  and  alfo  nearer;  but,  if  the  glafs  be  carried  off 
from  the  objedf,  though  the  eye  remain  as  near  to  it  as 
before,  the  inverted  image  will  diminilh  fo  much  falter 
than  the  other,  that  at  length  it  will  appear  very  much 
lefs  than  it,  but  (till  nearer.  Here,  fays  Mr.  Robins,  two 
images  of  the  fame  object  are  feen  under  one  view- ;  and 
their  apparent  diftances,  when  immediately  compared, 
feem  to  have  no  neceffary  connedfion  with  the  apparent 
magnitude.  He  alfo  ihows  how  this  experiment  may  be 
made  (till  more  convincing,  by  Iticking  a  pieceof  paper  on 
the  middle  of  the  lens,  and  viewing  it  through  a  ihort  tube. 

M.  Bouguer  adopts  the  general  maxim  of  Dr.  Barrow, 
in  fuppofing  that  we  refer  objedfs  to  the  place  from  which 
the  pencils  of  rays  feemingly  converge  at  their  entrance 
into  the  pupil.  But,  when  rays  iffue  from  below  the  fur- 
face  of  a  veifel  of  w'ater,  or  any  other  refracting  medium, 
he  finds  that  there  are  always  two  different  places  of  this 
leeming  convergence  :  one  of  them,  of  the  rays  that  iffue 
from  it  in  the  fame  vertical  circle,  and  therefore  fall  with 
different  degrees  of  obliquity  upon  the  furface  of  the  re¬ 
fracting  medium ;  and  another,  of  thofe  that  fall  upon 
the  furface  with  the  fame  degree  of  obliquity,  entering 
the  eye  laterally  with  refpedf  to  one  another.  Sometimes, 
he  fays,  one  of  thefe  images  is  attended  to  by  the  mind, 
and  fometimes  the  other  ;  and  different  images  may  be  ob- 
ferved  by  different  perfons.  An  objedf  immerfed  in  w'ater 
affords  an  example,  he  fays,  of  this  duplicity  of  images. 

If  BA&  (fig.  12.)  be  part  of  the  furface  of  water,  and 
the  objedf  be  at  O,  there  will  be  two  images  of  it  in  two 
different  places:  one  at  G,  on  the  caultic  by  refradfion  ; 
and  the  other  at  E,  in  the  perpendicular  AO,  which  is  as 
much  a  cauftic  as  the  other  line.  The  former  image  is 
vifxble  by  the  rays  O.DM,  O dm,  which  are  one  higher  than 
the  other,  in  their  progrefs  to  the  eye ;  whereas  the  image 
at  E  is  made  by  the  rays  ODM,  Oef,  which  enter  the  eye 
laterally.  This,  fays  he,  may  ferve  to  explain  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Tacquet,  Barrow,  Smith,  and  many  other  authors. 

Dr.  Porterfield  gives  a  dilfindl  view  of  the  natural  me¬ 
thods  of  judging  concerning  the  diftance  of  objedfs. 

1.  The  conformation  of  the  eye,  he  obferves,  can  be  of 
no  ufe  to  us  with  refpedf  to  objedfs  placed  without  the  li¬ 
mits  of  diftindt  vifion.  As  the  object,  however,  does 
then  appear  more  or  lefs  confufed,  according  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs  removed  from  thofe  limits,  this  confufion  aflifts  the 
mind  in  judging  of  the  diftance  of  the  objedt ;  it  being 
always  eftimated  fo  much  the  nearer,  or  the  farther  off,  as 
the  confufion  is  greater.  But  this  confufion  hath  its  limits 
alfo  5  fan  when  an  objedt  is  placed  at  a  certain  diftance 
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from  the  eye,  to  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  no 
fenfible  proportion,  the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  a 
point  in  the  object,  and  pafs  the  pupil,  are  fo  little  di¬ 
verging,  that  they  may  be  conlidered  as  parallel.  For  a 
pi  iff  ure  on  the  retina  will  not  be  fenfibly  more  confided, 
though  the  objeht  be  removed  to  a  much  greater  diftance. 

2.  "The  moll  general,  and  frequently  the  molt  certain, 
means  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  objects  is,  he  fays,  by 
the  angle  made  by  the  optic  axis;  for  our  two  eyes  are 
like  two  different  ftations,  by  the  alliftance  of  which  dil- 
tances  are  taken  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  thole  perfons 
who  are  blind  of  one  eye  fo  frequently  mifs  their  mark  in 
pouring  liquor  into  a  giafs,  fnufting  a  candle,  and  fuch 
other  actions  as  require  that  the  diftance  be  exaftly  diftin- 
guifhed.  To  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  this  method 
of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  objedls,  he  diretfs  us  to 
fufpend  a  ring  in  a  thread,  fo  that  its  fide  may  be  towards 
us,  and  the  hole  in  it  to  the  right  and  left  hand  ;  and 
taking  a  fmall  rod,  crooked  at  the  end,  retire  from  the 
ring  two  or  three  paces,  and,  having  with  one  hand  co¬ 
vered  one  of  our  eyes,  to  endeavour  with  the  other  to 
pafs  the  crooked  end  of  the  rod  through  the  ring.  This, 
fays  he,  appears  very  eafy  ;  and  yet,  upon  trial,  perhaps 
once  in  a  hundred  times  we  (hall  not  fucceed,  efpecially  if 
we  move  the  rod  a  little  quickly.  The  ufe  of  this  fecond 
method  of  judging  of  cTillances  Dechales  limited  to  120 
feet;  beyond  which,  he  lays,  we  are  not  fenfible  of  any 
difference  in  the  angle  of  the  optic  axis. 

3.  A  third  method  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  objects, 
confifts  in  their  apparent  magnitudes,  on  which  fo  much 
ftrefs  was  laid  by  Dr.  Smith.  From  this  change  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  image  upon  the  retina,  we  ealily  judge 
of  the  diftance  of  objecls,  as  often  as  we  are  otherwife  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  magnitude ;  but,  as  often  as  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  real  magnitude  of  bodies,  we  can  never, 
from  their  apparent  magnitude,  form  any  judgment  of 
their  diftance.  Hence  we  may  fee  why  we  are  fo  fre¬ 
quently  deceived  in  our  eftimates  of  diftance,  by  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnitude  of  objedls  feen  at  the  end  of  it ; 
as,  in  travelling  towards  a  large  city,  ora  caftle,  or  a  ca¬ 
thedral-church,  ora  mountain  larger  than  common,  we 
fancy  them  to  be  nearer  than  they  really  are.  This  alfo 
is  the  reafon  why  animals,  and  little  objects,  feen  in  val¬ 
leys  contiguous  to  large  mountains,  appear  exceedingly 
fmall.  For  we  think  the  mountain  nearer  to  us  than  if 
it  were  fmaller;  and  we  Ihould  not  be  furprifed  at  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  neighbouring  animals,  if  we  thought 
them  farther  off.  For  the  fame  reafon,  we  think  them 
exceedingly  fmall  when  they  are  placed  upon  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  or  a  large  building;  which  appear  nearer  to 
us  than  they  really  are,  on  account  of  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  fize. 

Dr.  Jurin  accounts  for  our  imagining  objedls,  when  feen 
from  a  high  building,  to  be  fmaller  than  they  are,  and 
fmaller  than  we  fancy  them  to  be  when  we  view  them  at 
the  fame  diftance  on  level  ground.  It  is,  fays  he,  becaufe 
we  have  no  diftindl  idea  of  diftance  in  that  direction,  and 
therefore  judge  of  things  by  their  pictures  upon  the  eye 
only  ;  but  cuftom  will  enable  us  to  judge  rightly  even  in 
this  cafe.  Let  a  boy,  fays  he,  who  has  never  been  upon 
any  high  building,  go  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  fpire,  and  look 
down  into  the  ftreet ;  the  objedts  feen  there,  as  men  and 
liorfes,  will  appear  fo  fmall  as  greatly  to  furprife  him. 
But,  ten  or  twenty  years  after,  if  in  the  mean  time  he  has 
ufed  himfelf  now-and-then  to  look  down  from  that  and 
other  great  heights,  he  will  no  longer  find  the  fame  ob- 
jedts  to  appear  fo  fmall.  And,  if  lie  were  to  view  the 
fame  objedls  from  fuch  heights  as  frequently  as  he  fees 
them  upon  the  fame  level  with  himfelf  in  the  ftreets,  he 
fuppofes  that  they  would  appear  to  him  juft  of  the  fame 
magnitude  from  the  top  of  the  fpire  as  they  do  from  a 
window  one  ftory  high.  Fqr  this  reafon  it  is,  that  ftatues 
placed  upon  very  high  buildings  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
larger  fize  than  thofe  which  are  feen  at  a  nearer  diftance  ; 
becaufe  all  perfons,  except  architedls,  are  apt  to  imagine 
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the  height  of  fuch  buildings  to  be  much  lefs  than  it 
really  is. 

4.  The  fourth  method  by  which  Dr.  Porterfield  fays 
that  we  judge  of  the  diftance  of  objedls,  is  the  force  with 
whiclv  their  colour  llrikes  upon  our  eyes.  For,  if  we  be 
affured  that  two  objedls  are  of  a  fimilar  and  like  colour, 
and  that  one  appears  more  bright  and  lively  than  the 
other,  we  judge  that  the  brighter  objedl  is  the  nearer  of 
the  two. 

5.  The  fifth  method  confifts  in  the  different  appearance 
of  the  fmall  parts  of  objedls.  When  thele  parts  appear 
diltindl,  we  judge  that  the  objedl  is  near;  but,  when  they 
appear  confided,  or  when  they  do  not  appear  at  all,  we 
reckon  the  objedl  to  be  at  a  greater  diftance.  For  the 
image  of  any  objedl,  or  part  of  an  objedl,  diminifhes  as 
its  diftance  increafes. 

6.  The  fixth  and  laft  method  by  which  we  judge  of  the 
diftance  of  objedls  is,  that  the  eye  does  not  reprefent  to 
our  mind  one  objedl  alone,  but  at  the  fame  time  all  thofe 
that  are  placed  betwixt  us  and  the  principal  object  whole 
diftance  we  are  confidering ;  and,  the  more  this  diftance 
is  divided  into  feparate  and  diftindt  parts,  the  greater  it 
appears  to  be.  For  this  reafon,  diltances  upon  uneven 
furfaces  appear  lefs  than  upon  a  plane;  for  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  iurfaces,  fuch  as  hills,  and  holes,  and  rivers, 
that  lie  low  and  out  of  fight,  either  do  not  appear,  or 
hinder  the  parts  that  lie  behind  them  from  appearing; 
and  fo  the  whole  apparent  diftance  is  dirninifhed  by  the 
parts  that  do  not  appear  in  it.  This  is  the  reafon  that 
the  banks  of  a  river  appear  contiguous  to  a  diftant  eye, 
when  the  river  is  low  and  not  feen. 

Dr.  Porterfield  very  well  explains  feveral  fallacies  in 
vifion,  which  depend  upon  our  millaking  the  diftances  of 
objedls.  Of  this  kind,  he  fays,  is  the  appearance  of  parallel 
lines,  and  long  villas  confiding  of  parallel  rows  of  trees ; 
for  they  leem  to  converge  more  and  more  as  they  are  far¬ 
ther  extended  from  the  eye.  The  reafon  of  this,  he  fays, 

is,  becaufe  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  their  perpendicular 
intervals  are  perpetually  diminifhing,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  we  miltake  their  diftance.  Hence  we  may  fee  why, 
when  two  parallel  rows  of  trees  Hand  upon  an  afcent, 
whereby  the  more  remote  parts  appear  farther  off  than 
they  really  are,  becaufe  the  line  that  meaiures  the  length 
of  the  villas  now  appears  under  a  greater  angle  than  when 
it  was  horizontal,  the  trees,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  will  leem  to 
converge  lefs,  and  fometimes,  inftead  of  converging,  they 
will  he  thought  to  diverge. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  a  long  vifta  appears  to  con¬ 
verge  more  and  more  the  farther  it  is  extended  from  the 
eye,  the  remoter  parts  of  a  horizontal  walk,  ora  long  floor, 
will  appear  to  afcend  gradually;  and  objedls  placed  upon 

it,  the  more  remote  they  are,  the  higher  they  will  appear, 
till  the  laft  be  feen  on  a  level  with  the  eye  ;  whereas  the 
ceiling  of  a  long  gallery  appears  to  defcend  towards  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  drawn  from  the  eye  of  the  fpe'dlator.  For 
this  reafon,  alfo,  the  furface  of  the  fea,  feen  from  an  emi¬ 
nence,  feems  to  rife  higher  and  higher  the  farther  we  look ; 
and  the  upper  parts  of  high  buildings  feem  to  (loop,  or 
incline  forwards  over  the  eye  below,  becaufe  they  feem  to 
approach  towards  a  vertical  line  proceeding  from  the 
fpedlator’s  eye  ;  fo  that  ftatues  on  the  top  of  fuch  build¬ 
ings,  in  order  to  appear  upright,  mull  recline,  or  bend, 
backwards. 

Dr.  Porterfield  alfo  (hows  the  reafon  why  a  windmill, 
feen  from  a  great  diftance,  is  fometimes  imagined  to  move 
the  contrary  way  from  what  it  really  does,  by  our  taking 
the  nearer  end  of  the  fail  for  the  more  remote.  The  un¬ 
certainty  we  fometimes  find  in  thecourfe  of  the  motion  of 
a  branch  of  lighted  candles,  turned  round  at  a  diftance,  is 
owing,  he  fays,  to  the  fame  caufe ;  as  alfo  our  fometimes 
millaking  a  convex  for  a  concave  furface,  more  efpecially 
in  viewing  feals  and  impreflions  with  a  convex-glafs  or  a 
double  microfcope;  and  laftly,  that,  upon  coming  in  a 
dark  night  into  a  ftreet  in  which  there  is  but  one  row 
of  lamps,  we  often  miftkke  the  fide  of  the  ftreet  they  are  on. 

The 
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The  proper  method  of  drawing  the  appearance  of  two 
rows  of  trees  that  (hall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye,  is  a  pro¬ 
blem  which  has  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  feveral  philo- 
fophers  and  mathematicians.  That  the  apparent  magni¬ 
tude  of  objefts  decreafes  with  the  angle  under  which  they 
are  feen,  has  always  been  acknowledged.  It  is  alfo  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  it  is  only  by  cuftom  and  experience  that  we 
learn  to  form  a  judgment  both  of  magnitudes  and  dif- 
tances.  But  in  the  application  of  thefe  maxims  to  the 
above-mentioned  problems,  all  perfons,  before  M.  Bou- 
guer,  made  ufe  of  the  real  diftance  inftead  of  the  apparent 
one,  by  which  only  the  mind  can  form  its  judgment.  And 
it  is  manifeft,  that,  if  any  circumltances  contribute  to  make 
the  diftance  appear  otherwife  than  it  is  in  reality,  the  ap¬ 
parent  magnitude  of  the  objeft  will  be  affefted  by  it ;  for 
the  fame  reafon  that,  if  the  magnitude  be  mifapprehended, 
the  idea  of  the  diftance  will  vary.  For  want  of  attending 
to  this  diftinflion,  Tacquet  pretended  to  demonftrate, 
that  nothing  can  give  the  idea  of  two  parallel  lines  (rows 
of  trees  for  inftance)  to  an  eye  fituated  at  one  of  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  but  two  hyperbolical  curves  turned  the  con¬ 
trary  way;  and  M.  Varignon  maintained,  that,  in  order 
to  make  a  vifta  appear  of  the  fame  width,  it  mult  be  made 
narrower,  inftead  of  wider,  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

M.  Bouguer  obferves,  that  very  great  diftances,  and 
thofe  that  are  Considerably  lefs  than  they,  make  nearly  the 
fame  impreflion  upon  the  eye.  We  therefore  always  ima¬ 
gine  great  diftances  to  be  lefs  than  they  are  ;  and  for  this 
reafon  the  ground-plan  of  a  long  vifta  always  appears  to 
rife.  The  vifual  rays  come  in  a  determinate  direffion  ; 
but,  as  we  imagine  that  they  terminate  fooner  than  they 
do,  we  neceflarily  conceive  that  the  place  from  which 
they  iffue  is  elevated.  Every  large  plane,  therefore,  as  AB, 
(fig.  13.)  viewed  by  an  eye  at  O,  will  feem  to  lie  in  fuch  a 
dire&ion  as  Ab;  and  confequently  lines,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
pear  truly  parallel  on  the  plane  AB,  muft  be  drawn  fo  as 
that  they  would  appear  parallel  on  the  plane  Ad,  and  be 
from  thence  projefted  to  the  plane  AB.  To  determine 
the  inclination  of  the  apparent  ground-plan  Ad  to  the 
true  ground-plan  AB,  our  ingenious  author  directs  us  to 
draw  upon  a  piece  of  level  ground  two  ftraight  lines  of  a 
Sufficient  length  (for  which  purpofe  lines  faftened  to  fmall 
j’ticks  are  very  convenient),  making  an  angle  of  3  or  4 
degrees  with  one  another.  Then  a  perfon,  placing  him- 
ielf  within  the  angle  with  his  back  towards  the  angular 
point,  muff  walk  backwards  and  forwards,  till  he  can 
fancy  the  lines  to  be  parallel.  In  this  fttuation,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  point  of  the  angle  through  the  place  of 
his  eye  will  contain  the  fame  angle  with  the  true  ground- 
plan  which  this  does  with  the  apparent  one. 

M.  Bouguer  then  Shows  other  more  geometrical  me¬ 
thods  of  determining  this  inclination;  and  fays,  that,  by 
thefe  means,  he  has  often  found  it  to  be  4  or  5  degrees, 
though  fometimec  only  2  or  2J  degrees.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  angle,  he  obferves,  is  variable ;  depending 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  is  illuminated, 
and  the  intenfity  of  the  light.  The  colour  of  the  foil  is 
alfo  not  without  its  influence,  as  well  as  the  particular 
conformation  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  is  more  or  lefs  af- 
fefted  by  the  fame  degree  of  light,  and  alfo  the  part  of  the 
eye  on  which  the  objeft  is  painted.  When,  by  a  flight 
motion  of  his  head,  he  contrived,  that  certain  parts  of 
the  foil,  the  image  of  which  fell  towards  the  bottom  of 
liis  eye,  fliould  fall  towards  the  top  of  the  retina,  he  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  this  apparent  inclination  became  a 
-little  greater. 

But  what  is  very  remarkable,  is,  that  if  we  look  to¬ 
wards  a  riling  ground,  the  difference  between  the  appa¬ 
rent  ground-plan  and  the  true  one  will  be  much  more 
sonfiderable,  fo  that  they  will  fometimes  make  an  angle 
of  25  or  30  degrees.  Of  this  he  had  made  frequent  ob- 
fervations.  Mountains,  he  fays,  begin  to  be  inacceftible 
when  their  Tides  make  an  angle  from  35  to  37  degrees 
with  the  horizon,  as  then  it  is  not  poflible  to  climb  them 
ibut  by  means  of  ftones  0 c  Shrubs,  to  Serve  as  fteps  to  fix 
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the  feet  on.  In  thefe  cafes,  both  he  and  his  companions 
always  agreed  that  the  apparent  inclination  of  the  fide  of 
the  mountain  was  60  or  70  degrees. 

Thefe  deceptions  are  reprefented  in  fig.  14.  in  which, 
when  the  ground-plan  AM,  or  An,  is  much  inclined,  the 
apparent  ground-plan  Am,  or  An,  makes  a  very  large  an¬ 
gle  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ground  dips 'below 
the  level,  the  inclination  of  the  apparent  to  the  true 
ground-plan  diminilhes,  till,  at  a  certain  degree  of  the 
flope,  it  becomes  nothing  at  all  ;  the  two  plans  AP  and 
A p  being  the  fame,  fo  that  parallel  lines  drawn  upon  them 
would  always  appear  fo.  If  the  inclination  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon  is  carried  beyond  the  fituation  AP,  the  error  will 
increafe  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  will  be  on  the 
contrary  fide;  the  apparent  plan  A r  being  always  below 
the  true  plan  AR ;  fo  that,  if  a  perfon  would  draw  upon 
the  plan  AR  lines  that  fhall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye, 
they  muft  be  drawn  converging,  and  not  diverging,  as  is 
ufual  on  the  level  ground  ;  hecaufe  they  muft  be  the  pro¬ 
jections  of  two  lines  imagined  to  be  parallel  on  the  plan 
A r,  which  is  more  inclined  to  the  horizon  than  AR. 

Thefe  remarks,  he  obferves,  are  applicable  to  different 
planes  expofed  to  the  eye  at  the  fame  time.  For,  if  BH, 
fig.  1 3.  be  the  front  of  a  building,  at  the  diftance  of  AB 
from  the  eye,  it  will  be  reduced  in  appearance  to  the  dif¬ 
tance  A b;  and  the  front  of  the  building  will  be  b/i;  ra¬ 
ther  inclined,  towards  the  fpeftator,  unlels  the  diftance  be 
inconfiderable. 

After  making  a  great  number  of  obfervations  upon  this 
fubjedt,  our  author  concludes,  that,  when  a  man  Hands 
upon  a  level  plane,  it  does  not  feem  to  rife  fenfibly  but 
at  fome  diftance  from  him.  The  apparent  plane,  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  curvature  in  it,  at  that  diftance,  the  form  of 
which  is  not  very  eafy  to  determine ;  fo  that  a  man  Stand¬ 
ing  upon  a  level  plane  of  infinite  extent,  will  imagine 
that  he  Hands  in  the  centre  of  a  bafon.  This  is  alfo  in 
fome  meafure  the  cafe  with  a  perfon  Handing  upon  the 
level  of  the  fea. 

He  concludes  with  obferving,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  drawing  lines  according  to  thefe  rules,  fo  as  to  have 
any  given  eft’eft  upon  the  eye,  except  when  fome  parts  of 
theprofpedt  are  very  near  the  fpedtator,  and  others  very 
diftant  from  him;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  regard  muft  be  had 
to  the  conical  or  conoidal  figure  of  a  furface.  A  right 
line  palling  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  obferver,  and  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  his  eye,  in  that  caSealmoSl  always  appears 
fenfibly  curved  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  eye;  and  al¬ 
most  all  figures,  in  this  cafe,  are  Subject  to  fome  compli¬ 
cated  optical  alteration,  to  which  the  rules  of  perspective 
have  not  as  yet  been  extended.  If  a  circle  be  drawn  near 
our  feet,  and  within  that  part  of  the  ground  which  ap¬ 
pears  level  to  us,  it  will  always  appear  to  be  a  circle  ;  and, 
at  a  very  considerable  diftance,  it  will  appear  an  elliple  ; 
but,  between  thefe  two  fituations,  it  will  not  appear  to  be 
either  the  one  or  the  ether,  but  will  be  like  one  of  tbofe 
ovals  of  Des  Cartes,  which  is  more  curved  on  one  of  its 
fides  than  the  other.  On  thefe  principles,  a  parterre, 
which  appears  diftorted  when  it  is  leen  in  a  low  fituation, 
appears  perfectly  regular  when  it  is  viewed  from  a  bal¬ 
cony,  or  any  other  eminence.  Still,  however,  the  appa¬ 
rent  irregularity  takes  place  at  a  greater  diftance,  while 
the  part  that  is  near  the  fpedtator  is  exempt  from  it.  If 
AB,  fig.  16.  be  the  ground-plan,  and  Aa  be  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  under  the  eye,  the  higher  it  is  fituated,  at  O,  to  the 
greater  diftance  will  T,  the  place  at  which  the  plane  be¬ 
gins  to  have  an  apparent  afeent  along  T b,  be  removed. 

M.  Le  Cat  well  explains  a  remarkable  deception,  by 
which  a  perfon  Shall  imagine  an  object  to  be  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  fide  of  aboard,  when  it  is  not  So,  and  alfo  inverted  and 
magnified.  It  is  illustrated  by  fig.  17.  in  which  D  repre- 
fents  the  eye,  and  CB  a  large  black  board,  pierced  wuth  a 
fmall  hole.  E  is  a  large  white  board,  placed  beyond  it, 
and  Strongly  illuminated  ;  and  d  a  pin,  or  other  Small  ob¬ 
ject,  held  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  firft  board.  In  theS’e cir- 
cumftances,  the  pin  Shall  be  imagined  to  be  at  F,  on  the 
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other  fide  of  the  board,  where  it  will  appear  inverted  and 
magnified  ;  becaufe,  what  is  in  fadt  perceived,  is  the  (hadow 
of  the  pin  upon  the  retina  ;  and  the  Jight  that  is  Hopped 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  pin  coming  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  enlightened  board,  and  that  which  is  Hopped  by 
the  lower  part  coming  from  the  upper  part  of  the  board, 
thelhadow  iniift  neceffarily  be  inverted  with  refpedt  to  the 
objedt.  This  is  nothing  more  than  Mr.  Grey’s  experi¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  faw  an  inverted  image  of  the  pin,  and 
which  we  have  already  noticed. 

All  the  varieties  that  can  occur  with  refpedt  to  the  vifi- 
ble  motion  of  objedts,  are  thus  fuccindtly  Hummed  up  by 
Dr.  Porterfield  under  eleven  heads. 

x.  An  objedt  moving  very  fwiftly  is  not  feen,  unlefs  it 
be  very  luminous.  Thus,  a  cannon-ball  is  not  feen,  if  it  is 
viewed  tranfverfely ;  but,  if  it  be  viewed  according  to 
the  line  it  defcribes,  it  may  be  feen,  becaufe  its  picture 
continues  long  on  the  fame  place  of  the  retina,  which 
therefore  receives  a  more  fenlible  imprefiion  from  the 
objedt. 

2.  A  live  coal  fwung  brifkly  round  in  a  circle  appears 
a  continued  circle  of  fire,  becaufe  the  impreflions  made  on 
the  retina  by  light,  being  of  a  vibrating,  and  confeq  uently 
of  a  lading,  nature,  do  not  prefently  perilh,  but  continue 
till  the  coal  performs  its  whole  circuit,  and  returns  again 
to  its  former  place. 

3.  If  two  objedts,  unequally  difiant  from  the  eye,  move 
with  equal  velocity,  the  more  remote  one  will  appear  the 
flower  ;  or,  if  their  celerities  be  proportional  to  their  dif- 
tances,  they  will  appear  equally  fwift. 

4.  If  two  objects,  unequally  diflant  from  the  eye,  move 
with  unequal  velocities  in  the  fame  direction,  their  appa¬ 
rent  velocities  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  diredt  ra¬ 
tio  of  their  true  velocities  and  the  reciprocal  one  of  their 
diflances  from  the  eye. 

5.  A  vifible  objedt  moving  with  any  velocity  appears 
to  be  at  refl,  if  the  fpace  delcribed  in  the  interval  of  one 
fecond  be  imperceptible  at  the  diltance  of  the  eye.  Ilence 
it  is,  that  a  near- objedt  moving  very  (lowly,  as  the  index 
of  a  clock,  or  a  remote  one  very  fwiftly,  as  a  planet,  l'eems 
to  be  at  refl. 

6.  An  objedt  moving  with  any  degree  of  velocity  will 
appear  at  refl,  if  the  fpace  it  runs  over  in  a  fecond  of  time 
be  to  its  diftance  from  the  eye  as  1  to  1400. 

7.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther,  a  lateral  objedf,  not  too  far  off,  whether  on  the  right 
or  left,  will  feem  to  move  the  contrary  way. 

■  8.  The  eye  proceeding  flraight  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  being  fenfible  of  its  motion,  diflant  objedts  will  feem 
to  move  the  fame  way,  and  with  the  fame  velocity.  Thus, 
to  a  perfon  running  eaflwards,  the  moon  on  his  right  hand 
appears  to  move  the  fame  way,  and  with  equal  fwiftuefs  ; 
for,  on  account-of  its  diflance,  its  image  continues  fixed 
upon  the  fame  place  of  the  retina,  from  whence  we  imagine 
that  the  objedt  moves  along  with  the  eye. 

9.  If  the  eye  and  the  objedt  move  both  the  fame  way, 
only  the  eye  much  fwifter  than  the  objedt,  the  laft  will 
appear  to  go  backwards. 

10.  If  two  or  more  objedts  move  with  the  fame  velocity, 
and  a  third  remain  at  reft,  the  movable  ones  will  appear 
fixed,  and  the  quiefeent  one  in  motion  the  contrary  way. 
Thus,  when  clouds  move  very  fwiftly,  their  parts  feem  to 
preferve  their  fituation,  and  the  moon  to  move  the  con¬ 
trary  way. 

11.  If  the  eye  be  moved  with  great  velocity,  lateral  ob¬ 
jedts  at  reft  appear  to  move  the  contrary  way.  Thus,  to  a 
perfon  fitting  in  a  coach,  and  riding  briikly  through  a 
wood,  the  trees  feem  to  retire  the  contrary  way;  and  to 
people  in  a  (hip,  &c.  the  (bores  feem  to  recede. 

At  the  conclufion  of  thefe  obfervations,  Dr.  Porterfield 
endeavours  to  explain  another  phenomenon  of  motion, 
which,  though  common  and  well  known,  had  not  been 
explained  in  a  fatisfadtory  manner.  It  is  this  :  If  a  per¬ 
fon  turns  fwiftly  round,  without  changing  his  place,  all 
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objects  about  will  feem  to  move  round' in  a  circle  the 
contrary  way;  and  this  deception  continues  not  only 
while  the  perfon  himfelf  moves  round,  but,  which  is  more 
furprifing,  it  alfo  continues  for  fome  time  after  he  ceafes 
to  move,  when  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  object,  is  at  abfo- 
lute  reft. 

The  reafon  why  objedts  appear  to  move  round  the  con¬ 
trary  way,  when  the  eye  turns  round,  is  notfo  difficult  to 
explain  :  for  though,  properly  fpeaking,  motion  is  notfeen, 
as  not  being  in  itfelf  the  immediate  objedt  of  fight ;  yet,  by 
the  fight,  we  eafily  know  when  the  image  changes  its  place 
on  the  retina,  and  thence  conclude  that  either  the  objedt, 
the  eye,  or  both,  are  moved.  But,  by  the  fight  alone,  we 
can  never  determine  how  far  this  motion  belongs  to  the 
objedt,  how  far  to  the  eye,  or  how  far  to  both.  If  we 
imagine  the  eye  at  reft,  we  aferibe  the  whole  motion  to 
the  objedt,  though  it  be  truly  at  reft.  If  we  imagine  the 
object  at  reft,  we  aferibe  the  whole  motion  to  the  eye, 
though  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  objedt ;  and,  when  the 
eye  is  in  motion,  though  we  are  fenfible  of  its  motion,  yet, 
if  we  do  not  imagine  that  it  moves  fo  fwiftly  as  it  really 
does,  we  aferibe  only  a  part  of  the  motion  to  the  eye,  and 
the  reft  of  it  we  aferibe  fo  the  objedt,  though  it  be  actually 
at  relt.  This  laft,  he  fays,  is  what  happens  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  when  the  eye  turns  round  ;  for,  though  we  are  fenfi- 
■  ble  of  the  motion  of  the  eye,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend 
that  it  moves  fo  faff  as  it  really  does  ;  arid  therefore  the 
bodies  about  appear  to  move  the  contrary  way,  as  is  agree¬ 
able  to  experience. 

But  the  great  difficulty  Hill  remains,  viz.  Why,  after  the 
eye  ceafes  to  move,  objects  fhould,  for  fome  time,  Hill  ap¬ 
pear  to  continue  in  motion,  though  their  pidtures  on  the 
retina  be  really  at  reft,  and  do  not  at  all  change  their 
place.  This,  he  imagined,  proceeds  from  a  miftake  we 
are  in  with  refpedt  to  the  eye,  which,  though  it  be  abfo- 
lutely  at  reft,  we  neverthelefs  conceive  as  moving  the  con¬ 
trary  way  to  that  in  which  it  moved  before  ;  from  which 
miftake,  with  refpedt  to  the  motion  of  the  eye,  the  objedts 
at  reft  will  appear  to  move  the  fame  way  which  the  eye  is 
imagined  to  move  ;  and,  confequently,  will  feem  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  motion  for  fome  time  after  the  eye  is  at  reft. 
This  is  ingenious,  but  perhaps  not  juft.  An  account  of 
this  matter,  which  feems  to  us  more  fatisfadtory,  has  been 
lately  given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Wells.. 

“Some  of  the  older  writers  upon  optics  (fays  this  in¬ 
genious  philofopber)  imagined  the  vifive  fpirits  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  head,  as  water  is  in  a  veil'd  ;  which  therefore, 
when  once  put  in  motion  by  the  rotation  of  our  bodies, 
mult  continue  in  it  for  fome  time  after  this  has  ceafed  ; 
and  to  this  real  circular  movement  of  the  vifive  fpirits, 
while  the  body  is  at  relt,  they  attributed  the  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  of  objedts  in  giddinel's.  Dechales  law  the  vveaknefs 
of  this  hypothefis ;  and  conjedtured,  that  the  phenome¬ 
non  might  be  owing  to  a  real  movement  of  the  eyes  ;  but 
produced  no  fact  in  proof  of  his  opinion.  Dr.  Porterfield, 
on  the  contrary,  fuppofed  the  difficulty  of  explaining  it 
to  conlift  in  (bowing,  why  objedts  at  reft  appear  in  morion 
to  an  eye  which  is  alfo  at  reft.  The  folution  heoffered  of 
this  reprefentation  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  ingenious,  but  is,  I  believe,  the  only  probable  one 
which  can  be  given.  It  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the 
fadt  which  truly  exifts;  for  I  (hall  immediately  (how,  that 
the  eye  is  nut  at  reft,  as  he  imagined.  The  laft  author  I 
know  of  who  has  touched  upon  this  fubjedt  is  Dr.  Darwin. 
His  words  are,  ‘  When  any  one  turns  round  rapidly  on 
one  foot  till  he  becomes  dizzy,  and  falls  upon  the.  ground, 
the  fpedtra  of  the  ambient  objedts  continue  to  prefent 
themfelves  in  rotation,  or  appear  to  librate,  and  he  feems 
to  behold  them  for  fome  time  in  motion.’  I  do  not  in¬ 
deed  pretend  to  undefftand  his  opinion  fully;  but  this 
much  feems  clear,  that,  iffuch  an  apparent  motion  of  the 
furrounding  objedts  depends  in  any  way  upon  their  fpec- 
tra,  or  the  illufive  reprefentations  of  thole  objects,  occa- 
fioned  by  their  former  impreflions  upon  the  retinas,  no 
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fimilar  motion  would  be  obferved,  were  we  to  turn  our- 
felves  round  with  our  eyes  ihuf,  and  not  to  open  them 
till  we  became  giddy  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  as  the  furrounding 
cbjefls  could  not  fend  their  pictures  to  the  retinas,  there 
would  confequently  be  no  fpeCtra  to  prefent  themfelves 
afterward  in  rotation.  But  whoever  will  make  the  expe¬ 
riment  will  find,  that  objects  about  him  appear  to  be 
equally  in  motion,  when  he  has  become  giddy  by  turning 
himfelf  round, .  whether  this  has  been  done  with  his  eyes 
open  or  fhut.  I  (hall  now  venture  to  propofe  my  own 
opinion  upon  this  fubje'Ct. 

“  If  the  eye  he  at  reft,  we  judge  an  objeft  to  be  in  mo¬ 
tion  when  its  picture  falls  in  fucceeding  times  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  retina  ;  and,  if  the  eye  be  in  motion,  we 
judge  an  object  to  be  at  reft  as  long  as  the  change  in  the 
place  of  its  pidfure  upon  the  retina  holds  a  certain  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  change  of  the  eye’s  pofition.  Let 
us  now  fupppfe  the  eye  to  be  in  motion,  while,  from  feme 
diforder  in  the  fyftem  of  fenfation,  we  are  either  without 
thofe  feelings  which  indicate  the  various  petitions  of  the 
eye,  or  are  not  able  to  attend  to  them.  It  is  evident,  that, 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  an  object  at  reft  muft  appear  to 
be  in  motion,  fince  it  fends  in  fucceeding  times  its  picture 
to  different  parts  of  the  retina.  And  this  feems  to  be  what 
happens  in  giddinefs.  I  was  firft  led  to  think  fo  from  ob- 
ferving,  that,  during  a  flight  fit  of  giddinefs  I  was  acci¬ 
dentally  feized  with,  a  coloured  fpot,  occafioned  by  look¬ 
ing  fteadily  at  a  luminous  body,  and  upon  which  I  hap¬ 
pened  at  that  moment  to  be  making  an  experiment,  was 
moved  in  a  manner  altogether  independent  of  the  pofi¬ 
tions  I  conceived  myeyes  to  poffefs.  To  determine  this 
point,  I  again  produced  the  lpot,  by  looking  feme  time 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle  :  then  turning  myfelf  round  till 
I  became  giddy,  I  fuddenly  difcontinued  this  motion,  and 
directed  my  eyes  to  the  middle  of  a  fheet  of  paper,  fixed 
upon  the  wall  of  my  chamber.  The  fpot  now  appeared 
upon  the  paper,  but  only  for  a  moment;  for  it  immedi¬ 
ately  after  feemed  to  move  to  one  fide,  and  the  paper  to 
the  other,  nolwithftanding  I  conceived  the  pofition  of  my 
eyes  to  be  in  the  mean  while  unchanged.  To  goon  with 
the  experiment,  when  the  paper  and  fpot  had  proceeded 
to  a  certain  difiance  from  each  other,  they  fuddenly  came 
together  again  ;  and  this  leparation  and  conjunction  were 
alternately  repeated  a  number  of  times,  the  limits  of  the 
reparation  gradually  becominglefs,  till  at  length  the  paper 
and  fpot  both  appeared  to  be  at  reft,  and  the  latter  to  be 
projected  upon  the  middle  of  the  former.  I  found  alfo, 
upon  repeating  and  varying  the  experiment  a  little,  that, 
when  I  had  turned  myfelf  from  left  to  right,  the  paper 
moved  from  right  to  left,  and  the  fpot  confequently  the 
contrary  way  ;  but  that,  when  I  had  turned  from  right  to 
left,  the  paper  would  then  move  f  rom  left  to  right.  Thefe 
were  the  appearances  obferved  while  I  flood  ereCl.  When 
I  inclined,  however,  my  head  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring 
the  fide  of  my  face  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  fpot  and 
paper  would  then  move  from  each  other,  one  upward  and 
the  other  downward.  But  all  thefe  phenomena  denion- 
ftrate,  that  there  was  a  real  motion  in  my  eyes  at  the  time 
I  imagined  them  to  be  at  reft  ;  for  the  apparent  fituation 
of  the  fpot,  with  refpedt  to  the  paper,  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  altered,  without  a  real  change  in  the  pofition  of 
thofe  organs.  To  have  the  fame  thing  proved  in  another 
way,  I  defired  a  perfon  to  turn  quickly  round,  till  he  be¬ 
came  very  giddy  ;  then  to  flop  himfelf,  and  look  fteadfaftly 
at  me.  He  did  fo,  and  I  could  plainly  fee,  that,  although 
he  thought  his  eyes  were  fixed,  they  werein  reality  moving 
in  their  lockets,  firft  toward  one  fide  and  then  toward  the 
other.” 

Of  COLOURS. 

The  variety  of  colours,  as  they  are  prefented  to  us  by 
the  fubftances  that  furround  us,  is  immenfe,  and  from 
them  arifes  the  admirable  beauty  of  the  works  of  nature 
in  the  animal,  in  the  vegetable,  and  in  the  mineral,  king¬ 
dom  ;  or,  more  properly  Ipeaking,  in  the-univerfe. 


The  eyes  of  feme  perfons  are  of  that  unfortunate  and 
unaccountable  conformation,  that  they  are  not  able  to 
diftinguifli  colours.  Of  this  extraordinary  defect  in  vifion 
we  have  the  following  ir.flances  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
1777.  The  account  was  firft  communicated  from  Mr. 
Huddart  to  Dr.  Prieftley.  The  man’s  name  was  Harris,  by 
trade  a  fhoemaker,  who  lived  at  Maryportin  Cumberland, 
near  which  place,  viz.  at  Alionby,  Mr.  Huddart  lived. 
Mr.  H.  had  often  heard  from  others  that  Harris  could 
difeern  the  form  and  magnitude  of  all  objeCts  very  dif- 
tindtly,  hut  could  not  diftinguifli  colours.  This  report 
having  excited  Mr.II.’s  curiollty,  he  converfed  with  him 
frequently  on  the  fubjedf.  The  account  he  gave  was  this  : 
That  he  had  reafon  to  believe  otherperfons  law  fomething 
in  objects  which  he  could  not  fee;  t hat  their  language 
feemed  to  mark  qualities  with  confidence  and  precifion, 
which  he  could  only  guefs  at  with  helitation,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with. error.  His  firft  fufpicion  of  this  arofe  when 
lie  was  ahout  four  years  old.  Having  by  accident  found 
in  ~the  ftreet  a  child’s  flocking,  he  carried  it  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  -ho life  to  inquire  for  the  owner  :  he  obferved  the 
people  called  it  a  red  flocking,  though  he  did  not  under¬ 
hand  why  they  gave  it  that  denomination,  as  he  himfelf 
thought  it  completely  deferibed  by  being  called  a  /tucking. 
The  circumftance  however  remained  in  his  memory,  and, 
with  other  fubfequent  obfervations,  led  him  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  defedt.  He  obferved  alfo  that,  when  young, 
other  children  could  difeern  cherries  on  a  tree  by  feme 
pretended  difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  dif¬ 
tinguifh  them  from  the  leaves  by  their  difference  of  lize  and 
fliape.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  by  means  of  this  difference  of 
colour  they  could  fee  the  cherries  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
he  could,  though  he  could  fee  other  objects  at  as  great  a  dif¬ 
tance  as  they ;  that  is,  where  the  fight  was  not  affiited  by  the 
colour.  Large  objects  he  could  fee  as  well  as  otherperfons; 
and  even  the  fmaller  ones,  if  they  were  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  the  cafe  of  cherries  among  theieaves. 

Mr.  H.  believes  he  could  never  do  more  than  guefs  the 
name  of  any  colour;  yet  he  could diftinguifh  white  from 
black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colour.  Dove  or 
ft  raw  colour  he  called  white,  and  different  colours  he  fre¬ 
quently  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  yet  he  could  difeern  a 
difference  between  them  when  placed  together.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  colours  of  an  equal  degree  of  brightnefs,  however  they 
mightotherwifediffer,  he  frequently  confounded  together. 
Yet  a  ftriped  ribbon  he  could  diftinguifh  from  a  plain  one  ; 
but  he  could  not  tell  what  the  colours  were  with  any  tole¬ 
rable  exadtnefs.  Dark  colours  in  general  he  often  miftook 
for  black  ;  but  never  imagined  white  to  be  a  dark  colour, 
nor  a  dark  to  be  a  white  colour. 

He  had  two  brothers  in  the  fame  circumftances  as  to 
fight;  and  two  other  brothers  and  lifters,  who,  as  well  as 
their  parents,  had  nothing  of  this  defedt.  One  of  the  firft- 
mentioned  brothers  is  mailer  of  a  trading  veil'd  belonging 
to  Mary  port.  Mr.  H.  met  him  in  December  1776,  at 
Dublin,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  converting  with  him. 
He  wifhed  to  try  his  capacity  to  diftinguifli  the  colours  in 
a  prifm  ;  but,  not  having  one  by  him,  he  afked.  him  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  ever  feen  a  rainbow  ?  He  replied,  he  had 
often,  and  could  diftinguifli  the  different  colours ;  meaning 
only,  that  it  wascompoled  of  different  colours,  for  hecould 
not  tell  what  they  were.  Mr.  H-  then  fhowed  him  a  piece 
of  ribbon  :  he  immediately,  without  any  difficulty,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  ftriped  and  not  a  plain  ribbon.  He  then  at¬ 
tempted  to  name  the  different  (tripes  ;  the  feveral  ftripes 
of  white  he  uniformly,  and  without  hefitation,  called 
white;  the  four  black  ftripes  lie  was  deceived  in,  for  three 
of  them  he  thought  brown,  though  they  were  exactly  of 
the  fame  fhade  with  the  other,  which  he  properly  called 
black.  Pie  (poke,  however,  with  diffidence  as  to  all  thofe 
ftripes  ;  and  it  mult  be  owned  the  black  was  not  very  dif- 
tincl :  the  light-green  lie  called  yellow;  but  he  was  not 
very  p.ofitive:  he  laid,  “I  think  this  is  what  you  call  yel¬ 
low.”  The  middle  ft  ripe,  which  had  a  flight  tinge  of  red, 
he  called  a  fort  of  biue.  But  he  was  molt  of  all  deceived 
a  by 
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by  the  orange-colour;  of  this  he  fpoke  very  confidently, 
laying,  “  Tliis  is  the  colour  of  grafs ;  this  is  green.”  Mr. 
H.  alio  (howed  him  a  great  variety  of  ribbons,  the  colours 
of  which  he  fometimes  named  rightly,  and  fometimes  as 
differently  as  pofiible  from  the  true  colours.  It  is  proper 
to  mention,  that  the  experiment  of  the  ftriped  ribbon  was 
made  in  the  day-time,  and  in  a  good  light. 

A  more  partial  imperfection  of  vifion  is  noticed  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  the  following  year,  1778.  The  gentleman 
himfe'lf,  Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  Market  Raifin,  gives  an  account 
of  his  defeCts,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whilfon,  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Cambridge. 

“  I  am  very  willing  to  inform  you  of  my  inability  con¬ 
cerning  colours,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  from  my  own  common 
obfervation.  It  is  a  family-failing:  my  father  has  exaftly 
the  fame  impediment ;  my  mother  and  one  of  my  lifters 
were  perfeCt  in  all  colours ;  my  other  lifter  and  myfelfalike 
imperfeCt  :  my  laft-mentioned  filter  has  two  fons,  both 
imperfeCt;  but  (lie  has  a  daughter  who  is  very  perfeCt.  I 
have  a  fon  andxlaughter,  who  both  know  all  colours  with¬ 
out  exception  ;  and  f'o  did  their  mother  :  my  mother’s  own 
brother  had  the  like  impediment  with  me,  though  my 
mother,  as  mentioned  above,  knew  all  colours  very  well. 

“  Now  I  will  inform  you  wha-t  colours  I  have  lead  know¬ 
ledge  of.  I  do  not  know  any  green  in  the  world  ;  a  pink- 
colour  and  a  pale-blue  are  alike  ;  I  do  not  know  one  from 
the  other.  A  full  red  and  a  full  green  the  fame  ;  I  have 
often  thought  them  a  good  match  ;  but  yellows  (light, 
dark,  and  middle),  and  all  degrees  of  blue,  except  thofe 
very  pale,  commonly  called  fky,  I  know  perfeOly  well, 
and  can  difcern  a  deficiency,  in  any  of  thofe  colours,  to 
a  particular  nicety  ;  a  full  purple  and  deep  blue  fome¬ 
times  baffle  me. 

“I  married  my  daughter  to  a  genteel  worthy  man  a  few’ 
years  ago  :  the  day  before  the  marriage  he  came  to  my 
houfe,  drefled  in  a  new  fuit  of  clothes.  I  was  much  dif- 
pleafed  that  hefhould  come  (as  Ifuppofed)  in  black';  and 
laid,  he  fliould  go  back  to  change  his  colour.  But  my 
daughter  faid,  it  was  my  eyes  that  deceived  me.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  law,  inafinerich  claret-coloured  drefs, 
■which  is  as  much  a  black  to  my  eyes  as  any  black  that 
ever  was  dyed. 

“  I  have  a  general  good  fatisfa&ion  in  the  midft  of  this 
my  inability,  can  fee  objebls  at  a  diftance  when  I  am  on 
travel  with  an  acquaintance,  and  can  diftinguifh  the  fize, 
figure,  or  fpace,  equal  to  molt,  and,  I  believe,  as  quick, 
colour  excepted.  If  your  learned  fociety  can  fearch  out 
the  caufe  of  this  very  extraordinary  infirmity,  and  find  a 
method  for  an  amendment,  you  will  be  fo  obliging  to  ac¬ 
quaint  me.  I  am,  &c.” 

Another  inftance  of  a  partial  defeft  in  difcerning  co¬ 
lours,  has  been  detailed,  pretty  much  at  length,  under 
the  article  Colour,  vol.  iv.  p.  790. 

While  fome  have  not  been  able  to  diftinguifh  colours 
even  by  the  organs  appropriated  for  that  pnrpofe,  it  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  pretended,  by  certain  ignorant 
perfons,  that  they  coulcl  diftinguifh  colours  by  the  touch  ; 
but  the  teftimony  of  divers  intelligent  perfons,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  blind,  in  confe'quence  of 
which  their  touch  has,  from  neceffity,  become  very  exqui- 
fite,  has  conftantly  contradifted  thofe  vain  aifertions.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  wiij  appear  from  the  theory  of  colours,  that  to  dif- 
criminate  colours  by  the  touch  is  utterly  impraiSticable. 
There  are  indeed  certain  pigments  of  common  ufein  paint¬ 
ing,  which,  either  from  their  roughnefs,  fmoothnefs, 
unduofity,  or  other  quality,  may  affeft  the  touch;  and 
with  a  little  practice  a  perfon  may  learn  to  diftinguifh  the 
feel  of  vermilion,  which  looks  red,  from  that  of  fap-green, 
which  looks  green,  and  fo  forth;  but  this  is  not  the  art 
of  diftinguiiliing  colours  by  the  touch;  it  is  only  the  art 
of  diftinguifhing  certain  peculiarities  of  furface.  In  faff, 
if  two  pigments  exadfly  of  the  fame  texture  (and  feveral 
fuch  there  are),  but  of  different  colour,  be  prefented  to 
the  fingers  of  a  man  with  his  eyes  (hut,  he  will  pronounce 
them  to  be  exadfly  of  the  fame  colour. 
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The  ideas  entertained  by  the'  ancients  concerning  the 
nature  of  colours,  were  moftly  wild  and  abfurd  ;  nor  has 
the  prefen t  theory,  imperfeCt  as  it  is,  been  formed  without 
an  innumerable  variety  of  experiments,  obfervations,  and 
the  concurring' i'nveftigations  of  a  great  many  ingenious 
perfons.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras  called  colour  the 
fuperficies  of  bodies  ;  Plato  confidered  it  as  a  flame  iffuing 
from  them;  Zeno  called  it  the  fifft  configuration  of  matter; 
and  Ariftotle  faid  it  w’as  that  which  rendered  bodies  ac¬ 
tually  tranfparent.  We  need  not  add  a  formal  refutation 
of  thofe  extravagant  idea's,  which  were  the  mere  offspring 
of  the  imagination,  unfupported  by  experience  and  by 
reafon.  The  philofophers  of  thofe  times  paid  little  or  no 
regard  to  experiments  ;  hence  they  made  no  difcoveries 
or  improvements  worthy  of  being  recorded.  A  longand 
unprofitable  period  of  nearly  2000  years  elapfed,  from  the 
commencement  of  philofophical  ftudies  in  Greece,  until 
about  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  when  the  revival  of  learning 
in  Europe  renewed  with  additional  vigour  the  enquiries 
concerning  the  nature  of  light  and  colours.  And  it  is 
curious  to  obferve  by  what  (mall  Iteps,  and  circuitous 
ways,  any  ufeful  difcoveries  were  made.  (See  Prieftley’s 
Hiftory  of  Vifion,  Light,  and  Colours.)  Des  Cartes  confi¬ 
dered  colour  as  a  modification  of  light,  and  he  attributed  the 
difference  of  colour  to  the  prevalence  of  the  diredt  or  ro¬ 
tatory  direction  of  light.  Grimaldi,  Defchales,  and  others', 
fuppofed  that  a  certain  elaftic  medium  of  a  peculiar  kind 
filled  the  univerfe,  and  that  the  differences  of  colour  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  quick  or  flow  vibrations  of  that  medium. 
Rohault  imagined  that  the  different  colours  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  at  different 
angles  with  refpect  to  the  optic  axis.  And  Dr.  Hook 
imagined  that  colour  is  caufed  by  the  fenfation  of  the 
oblique  or  uneven  pulfe  of  light ;  which  being  capable  of 
no  more  than  two  varieties,  he  concluded  there  could  be 
no  more  than  two  primary  colours. 

Such  were  the  ideas  of  philofophers  refpefling  the  na¬ 
ture  of  colours,  when  fir  Ifaac  Newton  began  to  examine 
the  fu'ojedi  in  his  cautious  experimental  manner,  by  which 
means,  about  the  year  1 666,  he  difcovered  the  foundation 
of  a  theory  of  colours,  which  has  been  juftly  adopted  and 
admired  by  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by  the  iucceed- 
ing  generations.  The  progrefs  of  this  theory,  together 
with  Mr.  Delaval’s  experiments  on  tranfparent  bodies, 
have  been  detailed  under  the  art:  '2  Chromatics,  vol. 
ix.  p.  524-3 1 .  and  for  an  account  of  that  optical  delufion 
called  accidental  colours,  fee  the  article  Colour,  p.  791 
of  the  fame  volume. 

Having  referred  from  the  former  article  to  the  prefent, 
for  the  mention  of  any  recent  difcoveries  or  experiments, 
it  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  very  general  oni- 
nion  at  prefent,  that  the  primitive  colours  of  light  are 
not  (even,  but  three  only  ;  namely,  red,  yellow,  and  blue; 
becaufe  it  has  been  afcertained,  that  painters  can  produce 
all  the  other  colours,  by  mixing  either  all  thofe  three 
colours  together,  or  two  of  them  in  equal  proportion. 

A  recent  writer  of  eminence  in  the  philofophical  world 
(M.  C.  A.  Prieur)  has  ftarted  another  theory.  Hethinks 
that  the  primitive  colours  are  three  in  number;  but  he 
fuppofes  them  to  be  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  violet  ; 
and  that  the  other  colours  of  the  fpeftrum  are  formed 
from  a  mixture  of  the'fe  5  that  is,  the  yellow  from  the 
red  and  green,  the  blue  from  the  green  and  the  violet. 
See.  Anna/es  ds  Ckimie,  Sept.  1806. 

The  following  new  and  ingenious  theory  of  1  i p-h t  and 
colours  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  jail.  1814. 
The  article  is  figned  with  the  author’s  name,  Jofepii 
Reader,  M.D.  at  Cork  ;  we  (hall  therefore  give  it  entire. 

“  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  his  ideas  of  blacknefs  or  dark- 
rsefs  from  Des  Cartes,  who  obferved,  that  black  fuffo- 
cates  or  extinguifhes  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it,  whereas 
white  reflects  them.  Mr.  Boyle,  taking  up  this  opinion, 
fays,  ‘Many  learned  men  fuppofed  that  fnow  affebts  the 
eyes,  not  by  a  borrowed  light,  but  by  a  native  one;  but, 
having  placed  a  quantity  of  fnow  in  a  room  from  which 
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all  foreign  light  was  carefully  excluded,  neither  he  nor 
any  other  perfon  could  perceive  it.’  To  try  whether 
white  bodies  refteft  more  light  than  others,  he  held  a  fheet 
of  white  paper  in  a  fun-beam  admitted  into  a  darkened 
room,  and  obferved  that  it  reflefted  a  far  greater  light 
than  a  paper  of  any  other  colour,  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  room. being  enlightened  by  it.  Further,  to  (how  that 
white  bodies  reflect  the  rays  outwards,  Mr.  Boyle  adds, 
that  ‘common  burning  glades  will  not  of  along  time 
burn  or  difcolour  white  papers.’  When  he  was  a  boy,  he 
fays,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  making  experiments  with 
thefe  glafles  ;  he  was  much  furprifecTat  this  remarkable 
circuinftance,  and  it  fet  him  very  early  upon  gueding  at 
the  nature  of  whitenefs,  especially  as  he  obferved  that  the 
image  of  the  fun  was  notfo  well  defined  upon  a  white  pa¬ 
per  as  upon  a  black  one;  and  as,  when  he  put  ink  upon 
the  paper,  the  moiltifre  w'ould  be  quickly  dried  up,  and 
the  paper,  which  he  could  not  burn  before,  would  pre- 
fently  take  fire.  He  alfo  found,  that,  by  expofmg  his  hand 
to  the  fun  with  a  thin  black  glove  upon  if,  it  would  he 
fuddenly  and  more  cpnfiderably  heated,  than  if  he  held 
his  naked  hand  to  the  rays,  or  put  on  a  glove  of  thin  white 
leather.  To  prove  that  black  is  the  reverfe  of  white, 
with  refpeft  to  its  property  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  Mr.  Boyle  procured  a  large  piece  of  black  marble; 
and,  having  got  it  ground  into  the  form  of  a  large  fphe- 
■rical  concave  fpeculum,  he  found  that  the  image  of  the 
fun  reflected  from  it  was  far  from  offending  or  dazzling 
his  eyes,  as  it  would  have  done  from  another  fpeculum  ; 
and,  though  this  was  large,  he  could  not,  in  a  long  time, 
fet  a  piece  of  wood  on  fire  with  it,  though  a  far  lefs  fpe¬ 
culum  of  the  fame  form,  and  'of  a  more  reflecting  fub- 
ftance,  would  prefently  have  made  it  flame.  To  fatisfy 
himfelf  ftill  farther  with  refpeft  to  this  fubjeft,  he  took  a 
broad  and  large  tile,  and,  having  made  one  half  of  its 
furface  white  and  the  other  black,  he  expcfed  it  to  the 
III  miner  fun  ;  and,  having  let  it  lie  there  fome  time,  he 
found,  that,  while  the  white  part  remained  cool,  the  part 
that  was  black  was  grown  very  hot :  for  his  farther  fatis- 
faclion  he  (ometimes  left  part  of  the  tile  of  its  native  red, 
and,  after  expofmg  the  whole  to  the  fun,  obferved  that  this 
parr  grew  hotter  than  the  white,  but  was  not  lo  hot  as  the 
black  part. 

“  Mr.  Boyle  not  being  aware  of  the  faft,  lately  nfcer- 
tained  by  the  experiments  of  Herfchel  and  others,  that 
luminous  and  calorific  rays  are  Separate  and  diffinCt,  and 
as  all  his  reafpning  depends  on  the  identity  of  heat  and 
light,  we  mult  look  on  his  facts  and  experiments  as  in- 
conclufive,  efpecially  when  cppofed  to  thole  direft  ones 
on  which  I  found  my  opinion.  In  my  laft  paper  lent  to 
NichoUon’s  Journal,  I  mentioned  my  having  formed  a 
perieft  black  by  mixing  the  leven  different  colours;  of  the 
rainbow  in  different  proportions;  and  that,  after  drawing 
lines  with  this  compofition  on  white  paper,  I  anajyfed 
them  by  means  of  a  powerful  plano-convex  lens,  or  prilVn, 
into  indigo  and  orange;  which  two  colours  contain  the. 
three  primary  rays,  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  or  indigo,  from 
which  all  the  others  might  be  formed.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  looking  through  a  teiefcope  at  a  black  body,  obferved 
thole  colours  ;  but  he  was  lb  impreffed  with  iiis  own  beau¬ 
tiful  theory,  that  ‘  he  fuperficiaily  examined  the  circum- 
ftance  :  he  fays,  ‘If  a  black  objeCI  be  lurrounded  with  a 
-white  one,  the  colours  which  appear  through  t lie  prilin 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  light  of  the  illuminated  one 
fpreading  into  the  regions  of  the  black  ;  and  therefore 
they  appear  in  a  contrary  order  to  that  in  which  they  are 
feen  when  a  white  objtCt  is  lurrounded  with  a  black  one.’ 
To  lhow  the  1  al lacy  of  this  reafoning,  I  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments. 

•:  i.  |  drew..!  line  with  a  perfect -black  ink  on  a  fheet 
of  red  paper;  and,  on  applying  my  lens  or  prilin,  I  ana¬ 
lysed  it  into  a  beautiful  orange  and  indigo.;  the  red  rays 
reflected  from  the  illuminated  paper  added  to  the  bril¬ 
liancy  ot  the  orange.  -Whence  was  the  indigo  derived  ? 
.certainly  not  from  the  red  paper.  If  lir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
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theory  were  cor  reft,  nothing  but  red  fhould  have  met 
the  eye. 

“  2.  I  drew  a  line  with  red  ink  on  a  fheet  of  white  pa¬ 
per,  and  obtained,  by  analyfis,  only  the  primary  red.  If 
fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  theory  were  correft,  where  were  the 
other  fix  colours  of  the  illuminated  white  paper  ? 

“  3.  I  drew  a  line  with  black  ink  on  a  fheet  of  yellow 
paper,  and,  on  analyfing  it  in  afnnilar  manner,  perceived 
the  orange,  indigo,  and  a  beautiful  green  ;  the  yellow 
rays  of  the  illuminated  paper  had  blended  with  the  blue 
of  the  indigo,  and  formed  a  green. 

“  4.  I  drew  a  line  with  black  ink  on  a  fheet  of  blue  pa¬ 
per,  and  obtained  only  indigo  and  orange. 

“  5.  I  mixed  up  fome  red  and  yellow  paint,  and,  having 
formed  an  orange  ink,  I  drew  lines  on  white  paper,  and, 
on  analyfing  them,  obtained  only  red  and  yellow!  On  fir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  theory,  I  fhould  have  perceived  the  other 
five  colours  reflefted  from  the  white  paper. 

“6.  I  mixed  blue  and  yellow,  and,  having  formed  a 
green,  analyfed  it  into  yellow  and  blue. 

“  7.  I  drew  two  lines,  one  of  orange,  the  other  of  in¬ 
digo,  parallel  to  each  other  ;  and,  on  condenfing  them  by 
a  powerful  concave  lens,  I  law  the  orange  and  indigo 
uniting  by  degrees  to  form  a  black  line.  I  did  the  fame 
with  the  different  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

“From  thefe  experiments,  and  many  others  which  the 
fhortnefs  of  this  communication  will  not  allow  me  to 
enumerate,  I  venture  to  conclude,  that  blacknefs  ordark- 
nefs  arif’es  from  the  condenfed  refleftion  of  orange  and 
indigo;  the  orange  and  indigo  containing  the  three  pri¬ 
mary  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  which,  being  blend¬ 
ed  in  different  proportions,  form  the  four  others.  Thus, 
however  furprifing  it  might  appear,  black  and  white  are 
produced  by  the  refleftion  of  the  fame  colours.  It  has 
often  occurred  to  me,  that,  however  beautiful  the  Newto¬ 
nian  theory  of  light,  it  was  inadequate  to  account  why 
a  candle,  placed  in  a  room  entirely  lined  with  black, 
fhould  enable  a  perfon  to  fee  the  different  (hades  and  an¬ 
gles.  If  the  light  were  abforbed  by  the  black,  the  room 
fhould  be  inviiible.  It  alfo  appeared  furprifing xt)iat,  on 
blowing  out  the  light,  the  room  full  of  fluid  light,  how¬ 
ever  attenuated  or  lubtle,  fhould  vanifh,  or  be  abforbed 
into  the  pores  of  thefturrounding  bodies,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  changes  of  property  or  chemical  agency. 

“  It  likewife  mutt  appear  furprifing,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
any  thinking  mind,  that  the  fun,  eternally  emitting  an 
inconceivable  quantity  of  fluid  light,' fhould  never  he 
exhaufled  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thole  bodies  re¬ 
ceiving-  fuch  a  fupply  fhould  never  be  increafed  in  fize. 
Should  my  ideas  of  light  be  adopted,  they  account  in  a 
latistackory  manner  tor  thofe  incongruities.  Let  us  fup- 
poie  the  earth  conftantly  furrounded  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  light.  The  fun  riles  in  the  heavens,  and 
modifies  it  into  vifibility  ;  he  fets,  and  condenfes  it  into 
the  blacknefs  or  darknefs  of  night.” 

The  laft  difcovery  we  (hall  notice  under  this  head  is 
that  of  prcfeltor  Morichini  of  Kome,  who  has  found 
that  the  violet  rays  of  the  prifmatic  fpeftrum  poflbfs  the 
extraordinary  power  of  communicating  the  magnetic  pro¬ 
perty  to  needles.  The  late  profeffor  Playfair  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  whole  prefence  the  experiment  was  performed, 
during  his  vifit  to  Italy,  by  Dr.  Carpi,  gives  this  account 
of  the  procefs:  A  lolar  ray,  entering  a  room  by  a  circu¬ 
lar  hole  made  in  the  fhutter,  was  received  upon  an  ordi¬ 
nary  prifin.  The  fpeftrum  relulting  from  the  refraftion 
was  caught  upon  a  fcreen  ;  a  book  was  then  fet  up  in 
fuch  a  manner  a-s  to  intercept  the  whole  of  the  fpeftrum 
excepting  the  violet  rays,  in  the  prolongation  of  which 
a  fupport  was  fixed  for  the  needle  to  be  magnetifed,  which 
was  a  thin  piece  of  fieel,  taken  from  among  feveral 
others,  and  which,  when  tried,  manifefted  neither  pola¬ 
rity  nor  any  power  of  attraftion  for  iron-filings.  It  was 
fattened  with  wax  horizontally  upon  the  fupport,  and  in 
a  direction  interfefting  the  magnetic  meridian  nearly  at 
right  angles.  The  whole  of  the  violet  ray  was  collefted 
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by  a  lens  of  proper  fize  into  a  focus,  which  was  moved 
flowly  along  the  needle,  beginning  at  the  middle,  towards 
one  of  the  extremities,  and  always  towards  the  fame  ; 
taking  care  never  to  move  it  back  in  a  contrary  direction. 
After  this  operation  had  been  continued  half  an  hour, 
the  needle  was  examined,  and  found  not  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  any  perceptible  polarity  or  attraction.  The  pro- 
cefs  was  refumed  for  25  minutes  more,  making  in  the 
whole  55  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  needle 
was  found  to  be  ftrongly  magnetic  ;  the  point  on  which 
the  violet  ray  had  been  moved  flying  from  the  north  pole, 
and  the,  whole  needle  powerfully  attracting  iron  filings. 
Dr.  Carpi  a  flu  red  the  profeffor  that  a  clear  and  dry  atmo- 
fphere  is  eflential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs  ;  but  that 
the  temperature  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  New  Monthly 
Blag.  Dec.  1817. 

Of  the  RAINBOW.  Plate  VII. 

Introductory  Propositions. 

,Prop.  I.  If  two  quantities  bear  an  invariable  ratio  to  each 
other,  their  correfponding  increments  are  in  the  fame 
ratio. 

Let  X  and  Y  be  two  quantities,  x  and  y  their  corre¬ 
fponding  increments.  Then,  by  the  fuppofition,  X  :  Y 
1:  X  -f  x  :  Y  -f -  y;  and  alternately,  X  :  X  +  .r  ::  Y  : 
Y  -p  y ;  by  divifion,  X  :  x  ::  Y  :  y ;  therefore,  alter¬ 
nately,  X  :  Y  ::  x  :  y.  Hence  the  increment  of  nx  is 
n  times  the  increment  of  x. 

Prop.  II.  If  the  fines  of  two  arcs  be  always  in  a  given 
ratio,  the  evanefcent  increments  of  the  arcs  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  tangents  of  thofe  arcs. 

Let  AB  (fig.  1.)  be  a  circular  arc,  whofe  radius  is 
CA,  fine  BD,  and  tangent  AT  ;  draw  EG  parallel  and 
indefinitely  near  to  BD,  BF  parallel  to  DG,  and  join 
EB.  Then,  the  triangle  CBD  is  fimilar  to  the  triangle 
EBF,  formed  by  EF,  FB,  and  the  chord  BE;  for,  the 
angles  CDB,  BFE,  are  right  angles  ;  and  the  /_  EBC  is 
a  right  angle,  (Newt.  Princip.  Lem.  6.)  and  therefore 
equal  to  the  /_  FBD  ;  take  away  the  common  angle 
FBC,  and  the  remaining  angles,  CBD  and  FBE,  are 
equal.  Hence,  FE  :  BE  ::  CD  :  CB  ;  and,  in  the  fimi¬ 
lar  triangles  CDB,  CAT,  CD  :  CA  (CB)  DB  :  AT ; 

therefore,  FE  :  BE  ::  DB  :  AT;  whence  BE— 

and  BE  is  ultimately  equal  to  the  increment  of  the  arc 
AB^  (Princip.  Lem.  7.)  confequently,  BE,  the  increment 
FE  X  AT 

of  the  arc, 2= — - ;  and  fince  FE,  the  increment 

of  the  fine,  varies  as  DB,  the  fine  (Prop.  I.)  BE  varies 
as  AT. 

Prop.  III.  If  a  ray  of  light,  refrafled  into  a  Inhere, 
emerge  from  it  after  any  given  number  of  reflections, 
to  determine  the  deviation  of  the  ray,  and  the  angle 
contained  between  the  direftions  in  which  it  is  incident 
and  emergent. 

Let  a  ray  of  light  RA,  (fig.  a.)  incident  upon  the 
fphere  ABCD  at  A,  be  refracted  in  the  direftion  AB  ;  at 
B  let  it  be  reflected  in  the  direction  BC  ;  and  at  C  in  the 
direction  CD  :  at  D  let  it  be  refrafted  out  of  the  fphere, 
in  the  direriion  DR  ;  produce  RA,  RD,  to  M,  Q.  Take 
O  the  centre  of  the  fphere  ;  join  OA,  OB,  OC,  OD  ;  and 
let  A  be  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  R  A  ;  B  the  an¬ 
gle  of  refraction  ;  R,  a  rigjit  angle.  Then  the  /_  OAM 
—A  ,  the  OAB—the  z  OBA  (Euc.  5.  1.)  222  the  z 
OBC  =  the  Z  OCB  =  the  Z  OCD  =  the  /ODC=B. 
Alfo,  the  angles  of  deviation  at  A  and  D  are  equal ;  for, 
if  BA  be  fuppofed  to  be  incident  at  A,  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  BAO  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  CDO  of 
the  ray  CD  ;  therefore  the  angles  of  deviation  are  equal ; 
and,  fince  the  angle  of  deviation  at  A  is  A — B,  the  whole 
deviation  arifing  from  the  two  refra&ions  is  2 A  —  2B. 
Voh.  XVII.  No,  1200, 


Again,  the  angle  of  deviation  at  B  is  2R — 2B,  and  the 
angle  of  deviation  at  every  other  reflection  is  the  fame  ; 
therefore,;  if  there  be  p  reflections,  the  whole  deviation, 
arifing  from  this  caufe,  is  z/iR — 2pB.  To  this,  let  the 
deviation  arifing  from  the  refractions  be  added,  and  the 
whole  deviation  of  the  ray  from  its  original  direction  is 
2/1R  —  2  .  p  +  1  .  B  -}-  2  A. 

Alfo,  a  deviation  through  the  angle  2  pR,  which  is  a 
multiple  of  1800,  produces  no  inclination  of  the  emer¬ 
gent  to  the  incident  ray;  therefore,  the  inclination  is 
reprefen  ted  by  2  A — 2  .  p  +  1 .  B  ;  or  2  .p  -f  1  .  B— 2  A. 

Prop.  IV.  If  a  fmall  pencil  of  parallel  homogeneal  rays 
be  refrafted  into  a  fphere,  and  the  ratio  of  the  fine  of 
incidence  to  the  fine  of  refraction  be  known,  to  fine  at 
what  angle  the  rays  muft  be  incident,  that  they  may 
emerge  parallel  after  any  given  number  of  reflections 
within  the  fphere. 

Let  RAM,  ram,  (fig.  3.)  be  the  directions  of  the  inci¬ 
dent,  DN,  r In,  the  directions  of  the  emergent,  rays;  pro¬ 
duce  ND,  ml,  if  neceflary,  till  they  meet  RM,  rm,  in  M 
and  m.  Then,  fince  AM,  am,  as  alfo  DN,  dn,  are  paral¬ 
lel  by  the  fuppofition,  the  angles  at  M  and  m  are  equal  ; 
therefore,  when  the  rays  are  incident  at,  or  near  to,  A, 
the  angle  RMN,  contained  between  the  incident  and 
emergent  ray,  ceales  to  increafe,  or  decreafe;  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  notation  in  the  laffc  article  being  retained,  2.p-fi 
.  B  —  aA,  and  confequently  p-\-  x  -B — A,  ceafes  to  in¬ 
creafe  or  decreafe  ;  that  is,  the  increment  of  p  -}-  1  .  B,  is 
equal  to  the  correfponding  increment  of  A.  Alfo,  fince 
fin.  A  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  fin.  B,  The  increment  of  B 
:  the  increment  of  A  ::  tang.  B  :  tang.  A  (Prop.  II.) 
or,  multiplying  the  firfl:  and  third  terms  by  p  -f-  1,  p  +  1 
X  increment  op  B  y, increment  of  A  p  +  1  .  tang.  B  : 
tang  A  ;  and  p  -J-  1  X  increment  of  B  =  increment  of 
p  +  1  .  B,  (Prop.  I.)  Therefore,  the  increment  of 
P  +  1  .B  :  the  increment  of  A  ::  p  +  1.  tang.  B  :  tang. 
A;  and,  fince  the  increment  of  p  +  1  .B  is  equal  to  the 
increment  of  A,  when  the  rays  emerge  parallel,  p  -f-  1 
.tang.  B  =  tang.  A;  or,  tang.  A  :  tang.  B  ::  p  +i  :  1. 

To  determine  the  angles  A  and  B,  f'uppofe  x  and  y  to 
be  their  colines,  the  radius  being  unity;  and  let  fin.  A 
:  fin.  B  ::  m  :  n. 

VT-^x2 


Then,  3/ 1—  a2  =  fin.  A  ;  3/ 1 — y2  —  fin.  B  ; 

—  tang-  A ;  ^  ty-—  ~  tang.  B.  And,  from  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  required  angles,  we  have  the  following  pro- 


portions ; 


V'—n2 


•  ••  p+  1  :  s 


and  3/ 1 — y 2 
1 

by  -compofition,  - 


3/1- 

1 

V 


m; 


P+  1 


hence,  y  =2 


+  1  •  nx  ;  and  y2  =  P±_ 


;  therefore,  1 — y2 


,  112X2 


;  and,  by 


multiplying  extremes  and  means,  n2 — n2x 

H  —  1  .  n2  x2  —  in2 


i2  x2  ;  hence,  71+1! 


■n“  ;  or 
:  x  :: 


p+1]2  .n*x 

3/  p2  +2 p  .  nx=  3/  m2  —u2  ;  confequently,  1 
y  jP  2  p  .  n  :  \ /  m2 — n2.  The  cofine  of  A  being 
determined  by  this  proportion,  the  angle  itfelf  inay  be 
found  from  the  tables.  Alfo,  m  :  n  ::  fin.  A  :  fin.  B  ; 
and,  the  three  firft  terms  in  the  proportion  being  known, 
the  fourth  is  known;  that  is,  fin.  B  is  known;  and 
therefore  the  angle  B  may  alfo  be  found  from  the  tables. 
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The  angles  A  and  B  may  alfo  be  determined  by  the 
following  conftruftion.  In  the  ftraight  line  CEDA, 
(fig.  4  )  take  CA  to  CD  as  m  to  n,  and  CA  to  CE  as  p+i 
to  i  ;  with  the  centre  C  and  radius  CD,  defcribe  an  arc 
DB,  cutting  the  circle  ABE,  whofe  diameter  is  AE,  in 
B  ;  draw  ABF;  and  join  BC  ;  then,  the  fine  of  the  Z. 
CBF  will  be  to  the  fine  of  the  £  CAF  as  m  to  n;  and 
the  tangent  of  CBF  to  the  tangent  of  CAF  as  p-\-  i  to'i  ; 
and  confequently  CBF,  CAF,  will  be  the  angles  required. 

Join  BE,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  CEBG;  pro¬ 
duce  CG  till  it  meets  ABF  in  F.  Then,  in  the  triangle 
CAB,  fin.  CBA  (fin.  CBF)  :  fin.  CAB  ::  CA  :  CB  :: 
CA  :  CD  ::  m  :  n.  Again,  fince  CF  is  parallel  to  EB, 
the  /_  BFG,  is  equal  to  the  EBA,  and  is  therefore  a 
right  angle  ;  confequently,  the  lines  FC,  FG,  are  tangents 
of  the  angles  CBF,  GBF  (CAF),  to  the  radius  BF;  and,  in 
the  fimilar  triangles  FCA,  FGB,  FC  :  FG  ::  CA  :  GB 
::  CA  :  CE  ::  p  + 1  :  I. 

Example  x.  If  a  finall  pencil  of  parallel  red  rays  be  in¬ 
cident  upon  a  fphere  of  water,  at  an  angle  of  about  590 
23',  and  fuft’er  two  refractions  and  one  reflection,  the  rays 
will  emerge  parallel. 

Here  p  —  1;  and  m  :  n  ::  108  :  81  ::  4.  :  3;  there¬ 


fore, 


V  27  :  V  7  i  or 


a —  J  — ;  and  the  angle 
v  27 


whofe  cofine,  to  the  radius  unity 


,  is  J  — , 

“  27 
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nearly. 

The  angle  of  refraCtion  B,  whofe  fine  is  to  the  fine  of 
590  23'  ::  3  :  4,  is  40°  12'.  Hence,  the  whole  deviation, 
2R  —  4B  +  2A,  (Prop.  III.)  is  1370  58';  which. fub- 
traCted  from  180°,  gives  the  inclination  of  the  incident 
to  the  emergent  pencil  420  2'.  When  violet  rays  are  thus 
incident  and  emergent,  m  :  n  ::  109  :  81  ;  and,  in  this 
cafe,  A  2=  58°  40';  B  22:  39°  24' ;  hence,  2R — 4B  +  2A 
is  1 390 44',  and  the  inclination  of  the  emergent  to  the 
incident  pencil,  400  16'. 

Example  2.  If  parallel  red  rays  fall  upon  a  fphere  of 
water,  they  will  emerge  parallel,  after  two  refraCtions  and 
two  intermediate  reflections,  when  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  about  710  50'. 

In  this  cafe,  p  —  2  ;  and,  1  :  x  ::  4/  72  :  |/  7  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  cofine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  ^ J  — » 

which  correfponds  to  an  angle  of  710  50'  nearly.  Alfo, 
B  22: 450  27' ;  and  the  whole  deviation,  4R  —  6B  +  2A, 
=2230°  58';  hence,  the  inclination  of  the  emergent  to 
the  incident  pencil,  which  is  the  excels  of  the  whole  de¬ 
viation  above  1800, 222  50°  58'  nearly.  When  violet  rays 
are  thus  incident  and  emergent,  A  22:  71°  26';  62=44° 
47';  4R  —  6B  -j-  2A222  234°  10' ;  and  the  inclination  of 
the  emergent  to  the  incident  pencil  2=  54°  10'  nearly. 

Of  the  Formation  of  the  Rainbow. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  rainbow  is  owing  to 
the  refraftion  and  reflection  of  the  fun’s  light  by  drops  of 
rain.  Antonio  de  Dominis  firft  difcovered  that  the  in¬ 
terior  or  primary  bow  is  caufed  by  two  refraCtions  of 
the  rays  of  light  at  each  drop  of  water,  and  one  reflection 
between  them  ;  and  the  exterior  or  fecondary  bow,  by 
two  refraCtions  and  two  reflections  between  them.  This 
difcovery  he  confirmed  by  experiments,  which  have  been 
fuccefsfully  repeated  by  more  modern  writers.  If  glafs 
globes,  filled  with  water,  be  placed  in  the  fun’s  light, 
they  may  be  elevated  or  depreffed  till  they  fucceflively 
tranfmit  to  the  eye  the  colours  of  each  bow,  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order.  Newton's  Optics,  Book  I.  Prop.  ix. 

Maurolycus  was  the  firft  who  pretended  to  have  mea- 
fured  the  diameters  of  the  two  rainbows  with  much  ex- 
aCtnefs  ;  and  he  found  that  of  the  inner  bow  to  be  45°, 
and  that  of  the  outer  bow  56°;  from  which  Des  Cartes 
takes  occalion  to  obferve  how  little  we  can  depend  upon 


the  obfervations  of  thofe  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  caufe  of  the  phenomena. 

Clichtovteus,  who  died  in  1543,  had  maintained,  that 
the  fecond  bow  is  the  image  of  the  firft,  which  he  thought 
was  evident  from  the  inverted  order  of  the  colours..  For, 
faid  he,  when  we  look  into  the  water,  all  the  images  that 
we  fee  reflected  by  it  are  inverted  with  refpeCt  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  themfelves  ;  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  inftance,  that 
Hand  near  the  brink,  appearing  lower  than  the  roots. 

As  the  rainbow'  was  oppofite  to  the  fun,  it  was  natural 
to  imagine,  that  its  colours  were  produced  by  fome  kind 
of  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  drops  of  rain. 
No  perfon  feems  to  have  thought  of  afcribing  thefe  co¬ 
lours  to  refraCtion,  till  one  Fletcher  of  Breflaw,  in  a  trea- 
tife  publifhed  in  1 571,  endeavoured  to  account  for  them  by 
means  of  a  double  refraCtion  and  one  reflection.  But  he 
imagined  that  a  ray  of  light,  after  entering  a  drop  of  rain, 
and  tufferinga  refraCtion  both  at  its  entrance  and  exit,  was 
afterwards  reflected  from  another  drop,  before  it  reached 
the  eye  of  the  lpeCtator.  He  feems  to  have  overlooked 
the  reflection  at  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  drop,  or  to 
have  imagined  that  all  the  bendings  of  the  light  within 
the  drop  would  not  make  a  fuflicient  curvature  to  bring 
the  rays  of  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeCtator.  That  he 
ftiouid  think  of  two  refraCtions,  was  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  his  fuppofing  that  the  ray  entered  the  drop  at 
all.  This  fuppofition,  therefore,  was  all  that  he  infti- 
tuted  to  explain  the  phenomena.  Baptifta  Porta  fup- 
pofed  that  the  rainbow  is  produced  by  the  refraCtion  of 
light  in  the  whole  body  of  rain  or  vapour,  but  not  in  the 
feparate  drops. 

It  is  to  a  man  who  had  no  pretenfions  to  philofophy, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  true  explanation.  This  was 
Antonio  de  Dominis,  bifhop  of  Spalatro,  whofe  treatife 
De  Radiis  Vifus  et  Lucis,  was  publifhed  by  J.  Bartolus 
i6ij.  He  firft  maintained,  that  the  double  refraCting 


of  Fletcher,  with  an  intervening  reflection,  was  fuflicient 
to  produce  the  colours  of  the  bow,  and  alfo  to  bring  the 
rays  that  formed  them  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeCtator,  without 
any  fubfequent  reflection.  He  diftinCtly  defcribes  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  ray  of  light  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  drop, 
where  it  fuffers  one  refraCtion,  and,  after  being  thereby 
thrown  upon  the  back  part  of  the  inner  furface,  is  thence 
reflected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  drop  ;  at  which  place 
undergoing  a  fecond  refraCtion,  it  is  thereby  bent,  fo  as 
to  come  direCtly  to  the  eye.  To  verify  this  hypothefis, 
De  Dominis  proceeded  in  a  very  fenfible  and  philofophi- 
cal  manner.  He  procured  a  fmall  globe  of  folid  glafs,  and 
viewing  it  when  it  was  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in 
the  fame  manner  in  which  he  had  fuppofed  that  the  drops 
of  rain  were  fituated  with  refpeCt  to  them,  he  actually  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  colours  which  he  had  feen  in  the  true 
rainbow,  and  in  the  fame  order. 

Thus  the  circumftances  in  which  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  were  formed,  and  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light 
through  a  drop  of  water,  were  clearly  underftood  ;  but 
philolophers  were  a  long  time  at  a  lofs  when  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  aflign’  reafons  for  all  the  particular  colours,  and 
for  the  order  of  them.  Indeed  nothing  but  the  doCtrine 
of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  could 
furnifh  a  complete  folution  of  this  difficulty.  De  Dominis 
fuppofed  that  the  red  rays  were  thofe  which  had  traverf’ed 
the  leaft  fpace  in  the  infide  of  a  drop  of  water,  and  there¬ 
fore  retained  more  of  their  native  force,  and  confequently, 
ftriking  the  eye  more  brilkly,  gave  it  a  ftronger  fenfation  ; 
that  the  green  and  blue  colours  were  produced  by  thofe 
rays  the  force  of  which  had  been,  in  fome  meafure,  ob- 
tunded  in  pafling  through  a  greater  body  of  water;  and 
that  all  the  intermediate  colours  were  compofed  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hypothefis  which  generally  prevailed  at  that 
time)  of  a  mixture  of  thefe  three  primary  ones.  That 
the  different  colours  w-ere  produced  by  fome  difference  in 
the  impulfe  of  light  upon  the  eye,  was  an  opinion  which 
had  been  adopted  by  many  perfons  who  had  ventured  to 
depart  from  the  authority  of  Ariftotle. 


Afterwards 
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Afterwards  the  fame  De  Dominis  obferved,  that  all  the 
rays  of  the  fame  colour  mult  leave  the  drop  of  water  in  a 
part  fimilarly  lituated  with  refpeft  to  the  eye,  in  order 
that  each  of  the  colours  may  appear  in  a  circle,  thecentre 
of  which  is  a  point  of  the  heavens  in  a  line  drawn  from 
the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator.  The  red  rays, 
he  obferved,  mud  iffue  from  the  drop  neareft  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it,  in  order  that  the  circle  of  red  may  be  the  outer- 
moft,  and  the  moll  elevated  in  the  bow. 

Though  De  Dominis  conceived  fo  juftly  the  manner  in 
which  the  inner  rainbow  is  formed,  he  was  far  from  having 
as  juft  an  idea  of  the  caufe  of  the  exterior  bow.  This  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  the 
interior,  viz.  by  one  refledtion  of  the  light  within  the 
drop,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  refradtion ;  fuppoling 
only  that  the  rays  which  formed  the  exterior  bow  were 
returned  to  the  eye  by  a  part  of  the  drop  lower  than  that 
which  tranfmitted  the  red  of  the  interior  bow.  He  alfo 
fuppofed  that  the  rays  which  formed  one  of  the  bows  came 
from  the  upper  limb  of  the  fun,  and  thofe  which  formed 
the  others  from  the  lower  limb,  without  confidering  that 
the  bows  ought  thus  to  have  been  contiguous  ;  or  rather, 
that  an  indefinite  number  of  bows  would  have  had  their 
colours  all  intermixed. 

When  fir  Ifaac  Newton  difcovered  the  different  refran- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  immediately  applied  the 
difcovery  to  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow,  taking  up 
the  fubjedl  where  De  Dominis  and  DesCartes  were  obliged 
to  leave  their  inveltigations  imperfedt. 

To  underftand  how  the  interior  bow  is  formed,  let  O 
(fig.  5,)  be  the  eye  of  a  fpedlator  ;  SOP  a  line  palling 
through  the  eye  and  the  fun.  At  the  point  O,  in  the 
line  PO,  make  the  angle  POE=42°  2';  then,  when  a  drop 
of  rain,  FE,  is  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  the  angle  which 
OE  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  its  furface  at  E  is  590 
23',  a  fmall  pencil  of  parallel  red  rays  will  emerge  from 
it  at  E,  and  enter  the  eye  in  the  diredlion  EO.  For,  if 
EO  be  cofidered  as  the  incident  pencil,  it  will  emerge, 
after  two  refradtions  and  one  refledtion,  in  the  diredtion 
FS,  which  makes  an  angle  of  1370  58'  with  OE  produced, 
(Prop.  IV.  Ex.  1.)  or  an  angle  of  520  2'  with  OE,  and  is 
therefore  parallel  to  OS  ;  thus  FS  will  pafs  through  the 
fun.  Converfely,  out  of  the  beam  of  light  proceeding 
from  S,  which  falls  upon  the  drop,  the  red  rays  incident 
at,  and  near  to,  F,  will,  after  two  refradtions  and  one  re¬ 
fledtion,  emerge  parallel,  and,  entering  the  eye  in  the  di¬ 
redtion  EO,  will  excite  the  fenfation  of  their  proper  co¬ 
lour.  The  diflance  of  the  fun  is  fo  great,  that  two  lines, 
drawn  from  any  points  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  to 
a  point  in  his  difc,  may  be  confidered  as  parallel,  in  thefe 
calculations. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  OE  revolve  about  the  axis  OP, 
every  drop  of  water  in  the  furface  of  the  cone  thus  de- 
fcribed,  will  tranfmit  to  the  eye  a  fmall  parallel  pencil  of 
red  rays;  and  thus  a  red  arc,  whofe  radius,  meafured  by 
the  angle  which  it  fubtends  at  the  eye ,  is  420  2'  will  appear 
in  the  falling  rain,  oppofite  to  the  fun.  The  other  red 
rays  of  the  beam  which  falls  upon  the  drop  FE,  will,  at 
their  emergence,  be  inclined  at  different  angles  to  the  di¬ 
redtion  of  the  incident  rays,  and  be  fo  much  difperfed 
before  they  reach  the  eye,  and  enter  it  in  fo  weak  a 
ftate,  mixed  with  other  rays,  as  to  produce  no  diftindt 
effedt. 

The  parallel  pencils  of  red  rays,  which  emerge  from 
other  drops,  fall  above  or  below  the  eye.  If  the  angle 
POD  be4o°  16',  and  OD  revolve  about  the  axis  OP,  every 
drop  of  rain  in  the  furface  of  the  cone  thus  defcribed,  will 
tranfmit  to  the  eye  a  parallel  pencil  of  violet  rays  ;  and 
thus  a  violet  arc  will  be  formed,  whofe  radius  is  400  16'. 
The  drops  between  E  and  D  will  tranfmit  to  the  eye  pa¬ 
rallel  pencils  of  rays  of  different  colours,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  in  the  order  which  they  have  in  the 
prifmatic  fpedtrum;  and  the  radii  of  the  arcs  of  thefe  re- 
fpedtive  colours  may  be  calculated  by  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  Prop.  IV.  Ex.  1. 


i  c  s.  rm 

Again,  let  the  angle  POI  (fig.  6.)  —  500  58';  and  the 
angle  POL;=540  10'.  Alfo,  let  OI,  OL,  revolve  about 
the  axis  OP.  Then,  it  may  be  fhown  as  in  the  preceding 
cafe,  that  every  drop  of  rain  in  the  conical  furface  gene¬ 
rated  by  OI  will  tranfmit  to  the  eye  a  fmall  parallel  pen¬ 
cil  of  red  rays,  which  has- buffered  two  refradtions  and  two 
refledtions,  but  fufficiently  ftrong  to  excite  the  fenfation 
of  its  proper  colour.  Alfo,  every  drop  in  the  conical  fur¬ 
face  generated  by  OL  will  tranfmit  to  the  eye  a  fmall  pencil 
of  parallel  violet  rays  ;  and  the  intermediate  drops,  pa¬ 
rallel  pencils  of  rays  of  the  intermediate  colours.  Thus 
the  exterior  bow  is  formed,  in  which  the  radii  of  the  red 
and  violet  arcs  are,  refpedti  vely,  500  58',  and  540  10'.  The 
radii  of  the  intermediate  arcs  may  be  determined  by  the 
method  employed  in  Prop.  IV.  Ex.  2. 

Cur.  1.  The  colours  in  the  two  bows  lie  in  a  contrary 
order  ;  the.  red  forming  the  exterior  ring  of  the  primary, 
and  the  interior  ring  of  the  fecondary,  bow. 

Cor.  2.  Were  the  pencils  fufficiently  ftrong,  a  third 
bow,  formed  by  two  refradtions  and  tiiree  refledtions  of 
the  fun’s  rays  in  drops  of  rain,  might  be  feen.  But, 
when  the  rays  which  are  refradted  into  a  drop  of  water 
reach  the  farther  furface,  fome  of  them  pafs  out  of  the 
drop,  and  others  are  refledted  within  it.  When  thefe  re- 
fiedted  rays  again  meet  the  furface,  fome  of  them  pafs 
out  of  the  drop,  and  others  fuller  another  refledtion,  and 
fo  on.  Thus  the  pencil  becomes  weaker  at  every  refledtion; 
and  at  length  it  contains  fo  few  rays  as  not  tomakea  diftindt 
impreftion  upon  the  retina.  This  is  a  fadt,  the  caufe  of 
which  has  not  been  fatisfaclorily  explained.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  fuppofes  that  rays  of  light,  when  they  arrive 
at  the  furface  of  a  medium,  are  fometimes  in  a  ftate  to  be 
refledted,  and  fometimes  to  be  tranfmitted;  thefe  ftates  he 
calls  fits  of  ealy  refledtion  and  tranfmiffion  ;  and  accounts 
for  them  in  the  following  manner;  “  Nothing  more  is 
requifite  for  putting  the  rays  of  light  into  fits  of  eafy 
refledtion  and  eafy  tranfmiflion,  than  that  they  be  fmall 
bodies,  which,  by  their  attradtive  powers,  or  fome  other 
force,  ftir  up  vibrations  in  what  they  adt  upon  ;  which  vi¬ 
brations,  being  fwifter  than  the  rays,  overtake  them  fuc- 
ceflively,  and  agitate  them,  fo  as  by  turns  to  increafe  and 
diminilh  their  velocities,  and  thereby  put  them  into  thofe 
fits.”  Opt.  Query  29. 

Prob.  V.  To  find  the  altitude  of  the  higheft  point  of 

the  rainbow  above  the  horizon,  and  the  breadth  of  the 

colours. 

The  conftrudtion  being  made  as  at  fig.  5.  through  O 
draw  HOR  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Then  the  angle  ROS, 
or  HOP,  meafures  the  altitude  of  the  point  S  above  the 
horizon  ;  and  the  altitude  of  the  higheft  point  of  the  red 
arc  above  the  horizon,  in  the  primary  bow,  is  meafured 
by  EOH,  or  EOP — HOP,  which  is  equal  to  420  2' — HOP. 
Alfo,  the  altitude  of  the  higheft  point  of  the  violet  arc  is 
meafured  by  DOP — HOP,  or  400  16' — HOP.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  breadth  of  the  bow,  fuppoling  it  to  be 
formed  by  the  rays  which  come  from  one  point  S,  in  the 
fun’s  difc,  is  420  z‘ — 400  16',  or  i°  46'.  The  breadth, 
thus  determined,  mull  be  increafed  by  30',  the  fun’s  ap¬ 
parent  diameter;  for,  the  higheft  red  arc  is  produced  by 
the  rays  which  flow  from  the  loweft  point  in  the  fun’s 
difc,  and  if  ROS,  or  HOP,  meafure  the  altitude  of  the 
fun’s  centre,  the  altitude  of  the  higheft  red.  arc  is  420  2' 
— HOP+13';  alfo,  the  lowelt  violet  arc  is  produced  by 
the  rays  which  flow  from  the  higheft  point  in  the  fun’s 
difc,  and  therefore  the  altitude  of  this  arc  is  400  16' — 
HOP — 15';  confequently,  the  breadth  of  the  bow  is  i° 
46'-J~3o',  or  20  16'. 

In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  altitude  of  the 
violet  arc,  in  the  exterior  bow,  is  540  10' — SOR,  (fig.  6.) 
and  the  altitude  of  the  red  arc,  500  58' — SOR  ;  therefore, 
the  breadth  of  the  bow,  formed  by  rays  which  proceed 
from  any  one  point  in  the  fun’s  difc,  is  30  12'.  If  to  this 
we  add  30',  the  fun’s  apparent  diameter,  we  have  the  ac¬ 
tual  breadth  of  the  exterior  bow  —  30  42'. 

Cor. 
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Cor.  i.  Since  the  altitude  of  an  arc  of  any  colour  in  the 
how  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  this  arc  diminifhed  by  the 
fun's  altitude,  when  the  fun  is  in  the  horizon,  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  arc  is  equal  to  its  radius. 

Cor.  2.  The  radius  of  any  arc  in  the  rainbow  is  equal  to 
the  altitude  of  the  arc  above  the  horizon,  together  with 
the  fun’s  altitude. 

Cor.  3.  When  the  fun’s  altitude  above  the  horizon  is 
equal  to,  or  exceeds,  420  2',  the  primary  bow  cannot  be 
feen  ;  nor  the  fecondary,  when  his  altitude  is  equal  to,  or 
exceeds,  54°  10'. 


Prop.  VI.  Having  given  the  radius  of  an  arc  of  any  co¬ 
lour  in  the  primary  rainbow,  to  find  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  refradtion  when  rays  of 
that  colour  pals  out  of  air  into  water. 

If  A  be  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  effedtive  rays,  B 
the  angle  of  refraction,  the  radius  of  the  arc  is  4B — 2A, 
(Prop.  III.)  Let  the  tangent  of  2B— A,  half  this  angle,  to 
the  radius  unity,  be  a  ;  z  the  tangent  of  B.  Then  22= 
tang.  A,  (Prop.  IV.)  All’o,  from  the  principles  of  trigono¬ 
metry,  tang.  2B  :  2X  tang.  B(2  2-)  ::  i2  :  i2 — z2-,  therefore 

tang.  2B  —  ~~:2-  Again,  tang.  2B — A  ( a)  :  tang.  2B— 
tang.  A  -2 2)  ::  I2  :  hence, 


A.  Cl  Zz  • 

—  zz~a-\-- — — ;  and  by  redudhon,  22s — 3«s2 — a  —  o. 
1 — z2 

The  value  of  z  being  obtained  from  this  equation,  the 
angles  B  and  A,  and  confequently  their  fines,  may  be 
found  from  the  tables'.  _  . 

Cor.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  p  be  the  number  of  reflec¬ 
tions  within  the  drop,  2  the  tangent  of  B,  Q  the  tangent  of 
p-j-i  .  B,  a  the  tangent  of  p-]-i  .  B — A,  then  p-fi  .  2— 
tang.  A;  and  a  :  Q—p+i  .  z  i2  :  i24y>+i  ,  Qr; 
therefore  Q—p  +  i  ■  z=a+p+i  .  aQz.  From  which 
equation,  the  value  of  2  being  found,  the  angles  A  and  B, 
and  confequently  their  fines,  may  be  determined  by  the 
Tables. 


Of  CAUSTICS. 


A  cauftic  curve  is  a  curve  formed  by  the  concourfe,  or 
coincidence,  of  the  rays  of  light  refledted  or  refradted 
from  fome  other  curve. 

Every  curve  has  its  twofold  cauftic  ;  accordingly,  Cau- 
flics  are  divided  into  Catacaujiics and  Diacaujiics ;  the  one 
formed  by  refledlion,  the  angle  of  refledtion  being  equal  to 
that  of  incidence,  the  other  by  refradtion. 

M.  Bouguer  obferves,  that  there  are  two  cauftics  formed 
at  the  fame  time  by  convex  and  concave  furfaces  ;  and 
that  they  occafion  two  different  images  of  objedts  feen  by 
refledtion  from  them. 

Cauftic  curves  have  this  remarkable  property,  that, 
when  the  curves  that  produce  them  are  geometrical,  they 
are  equal  to  known  right  lines.  Thus,  the  cauftic  formed 
by  refledted  rays  from  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  which 
came  at  firft  parallel  to  the  diameter,  is  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  diameter;  which  is  a  fort  of  redtification  of 
curves  that  preceded  the  invention  of  the  new'  dodtrine  of 
infinites,  on  which  moft  of  our  rectifications  are  built. 

Cauftic  curves  are  ufually  luppofed  to  be  the  invention 
of  M.Tfchirnhaufen  ;  but  it  is  only  the  name  he  invented. 
The  firft  mention  he  made  of  them  was  in  the  year  1682, 
when  he  produced  no  inftance  but  that  of  the  cauftic  in  a 
circle,  which  he  might  have  learned  from  Dr.  Barrow’s 
Ledtiones  Opticse,  publifhed  in  1669.  It  would  have  been 
eafy  for  him  to  have  done  the  fame  for  any  curve,  by  the 
help  of  the  radius  of  curvature  publifhed  by  Huygens  in 
his  Horologium  Ofcillatorium,  in  1673.  It  is  certain 
this  had  been  done  by  fir  Iiaac  Newton  as  early  as  the  year 
x 6 6 y ,  as  appears  from  his  Ledfiones  Opticas,  which  were 
read  that  year  at  Cambridge,  though  not  published  till 
after  his  death,  viz.  in  1728. 


Prop.  I.  When  a  fmall  pencil  of  diverging  or  converg¬ 
ing  rays  is  incident  obliquely  upon  afpherical  refledfor, 
in  a  plane  which  palfes  through  its  centre,  to  find  the 
geometrical  focus  of  refledted  rays. 

Let  BC  (fig.  7,  8.)  be  a  fpherical  refledfor  whofe  centre 
is  E ;  QA,  QB,  two  rays  of  a  fmall  pencil  incident  ob¬ 
liquely  upon  it,  on  the  plane  QAE ;  AG,  Bg,  the  refledted 
rays,  or  thole  rays  produced  backwards  ;  q,  their  inter- 
fedtion.  From  E  draw  EDrl,  EGg,  at  right  angles  to 
QA,  AG  ;  and,  when  the  arc  AB  is  diminifhed  without 
limit,  they  are  alfo  at  right  angles  to  QB,  Bg.  Join  EA, 
AB  ;  from  A  draw  A  b,  A  a,  at  right  angles  to  QB,  q  B, 
produced  if  neceffary ;  bifedt  AD,  AG,  in  F ,f.  Then, 
the  angles  EAD,  EAG,  are  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refledtion  of  the  ray  QA,  or  equal  to  them  ;  therefore  they 
are  equal  to  each  other ;  the  angles  EDA,  EGA,  are  right 
angles ;  and  the  fide  EA  is  common  to  the  two  triangles 
EAD,  EAG  ;  confequently,  ADzzzAG,  and  EDznEG. 
In  the  fame  manner,  Ed=Eg ;  whence,  DcfczGg.  Again, 
in  the  evanefcent  triangles  AB«,  ABi>,  the  angles  AB£>, 
AB«,  are  complements  to  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re¬ 
fledtion  of  the  ray  QB,  or  equal  to  thofe  complements  ; 
therefore  they  are  equal  to  each  other;  alfo,  the  angles 
A&B,  AnB,  are  right  angles  ;  and  AB  is  common  to  the 
two  triangles  ;  confequently,  Ab—Aa. 

Now,  in  the  fimilar  triangles  QD</,  QA b,  QA  :  QD  :: 

A  b  :  D  d  ::  A  a  :  Gg ;  and  in  the  fimilar  triangles  qAa, 
qGg,  Acr  :  Gg  ::  A q  :  qG~,  therefore,  QA  :  QD  ::  Aq 
:  qG ;  whence,  by  compofition,  and  divifion,  QA  +  QD  : 
QA^QD  ::  Aq-\-qG  ;  Aq^-qG  ;  that  is,  2QF  :  aFA  :: 
zAf  :  Af-ffq — 'Aj—fq ( 2 qf)  j  or,  QF  :  FA  ::  Af  :  fq. 
This  conclufion  depends  upon  the  fuppolition  that,  wdien 
QA  and  QD  are  meafured  in  the  fame  diredtion  from  Q, 
#A  and  qG  are  meafured  in  oppofite  diredlions  from  q.  If 
this  be  not  the.  cafe,  Aq\qG—zqf ;  and  Aq-^qG—?fAzz. 
2FA ;  therefore  zqfzzzztfF,  and  qfzzzQF.  Now  let  the 
rays  be  incident  nearly  perpendicularly  upon  the  refledfor, 
and  F  and/coincide  with  the  principal  focus  ;  therefore 
Q  and  q  are  always  equally  diftant  from  the  principal 
focus,  which  is  ablurd. 

Cor.  1.  In  the  cafe  reprefented  by  fig.  7,  QF  and  FA 
are  meafured  in  oppofite  diredlions  from  F ;  and  fince 
QA  :  QD  ::  Aq  :  qG,  and  QA  is  greater  than  QD,  Aq 
is  greater  than  qG  ;  and  therefore  Af  and  fq  are  mea- 
fured  in  oppofite  diredtions  from  f;  hence  it  follows,  that 
the  equal  rectangles  QFxfq  and  FAX  A/  have,  in  this 
cafe,  the  fame  fign  ;  therefore  they  will  always  have  the 
fame  fign  ;  that  is,  whenever  QF  and  FA  are  meafured  in 
oppofite  diredlions  from  F,  Af  and  fq  are  meafured  in 
oppofite  diredtions  from / ;  and  the  contrary. 

Cor.  2.  When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  FA  is  eva-  - 
nefcent  with  refpedl  to  QF;  therefore  fq  is  evanefcent 
with  refpedl  to  Af;  or,  q  coincides  with/!  Here,  AQ= 
^AG=|AD. 

Cor.  3.  If  D  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays,  G  will  be  the 
focus  of  refledted  rays.  In  this  cafe,  QF=FA;  there¬ 
fore  Af—fq ;  and,  fince  QF  and  FA  are  meafured  in  op¬ 
pofite  directions  from  F,  A/'and/?  mult  be  meafured  in 
oppofite  diredtions  from  /;  confequently,  q  coincides 
with  G. 

Cor.  4.  If  Q  be  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  BC,  FA=fQF;  therefore  fq—% Ay—fj Q A ;  hence, 
A^eatJQA-f-^Q-A— i'QA-  _  t 

Cor.  5.  The  fame  propofitions  are  true  of  any  other  re¬ 
flecting  curve,1  if  E  be  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
evanefcent  arc  AB. 

If  an  indefinite  number  of  fmall  pencils  belonging  to 
the  focus  Q,  be  incident,  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  the 
reflecting  furface  BC,  the  curve  which  is  the  focus  of  the 
geometrical  foci  of  reflected  rays,  is  called  the  cauftic  hy 
reflection. 

Prop.  II.  To  determine  the  form  of  the  cauftic,  when 
the  refledling  curve  is  a  circular  arc,  and  parallel  rays 
are  incident  in  the  plane  of  the  circle. 
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Let  C  (fig-  9-)  be  the  centre  of  the  propofed  arc ;  CB, 
that  radius  of  the  circle  which  is  parallel  to  the  incident 
rays  ;  and  ACM,  the  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to 
CB.  Suppofe  GH,  one  of  the  incident  rays,  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in'  the  direction  HD;  join  CH  ;  bifeCt  CH  in  I, 
and  HI  in  O  ;  with  the  centres  C,  O,  and  radii  Cl,  OH, 
defcribe  the  circles  EIF,  HKI  ;  and  let  K  be  t lie  inter- 
feCtion  of  HKI  and  HD;  join  OK,  IK.;  and  from  C  diaw 
CD  perpendicular  to  HD. 

Then,  fince  the  angle  HKI,  in  a  femicircle,  is  a  right 
angle,  the  triangles  HKI,  HDC,  are  fimilar ;_  whence, 
HD  :  HK  ::  HC  :  HI  ::  2  :  i  ;  therefore  K  is  a  point 
in  thecauftic;  (Prop  I.  Cor.  2  )  Alio,  the 
IHK— 2^CHG  =  i//ICE,  (Euc.  29.  i.)  and,  lince  circu¬ 
lar  arcs  are  as  the  angles  which  they  fubtend  at  their  re- 
fpeCtive  centres,  and  their  radii  jointly,  The  arc  El  :  the 
arc  IK  ::  1X2  :  2X1-  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  locus 
of  the  point  K  is  an  epicycloid,  generated  by  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  circle  HKI  upon  the  circle  EIF,  in  the  plane 
of  incidence  AHM. 

Prop.  III.  To  find  the  nature  of  the  cauftic,  when  the 
reflecting  curve  is  a  circular  arc,  and  the  focus  of  inci¬ 
dent  rays  is  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

Let  AHM  (fig.  10.)  be  the  reflecting  circle,  C  its  centre, 
A  the  focus  of  incident  rays;  draw  the  diameter  AM  ; 
and  let  the  ray  AH  be  reflected  in  the  direction  HIC  ; 
join  CH,  and  divide  it  into  three  equal  parts,  Cl,  10,  OH  ; 
with  the  centres  C  and  O,  and  radii  Cl,  OI,  defcribe  the 
circles  EIF,  IKH  ;  let  K  be  the  interfection  of  the  re¬ 
flected  ray  HK,  and  the  circle  HKI;  join  OK.  Then, 
fince  the  /OKH=  the  /OHK=  the  ,/CHA=  the  ^ 
CAH,  the  triangles  HCA,  KOK,  are  fimilar,  and  HA  : 
HC  ::  HK  :  HO;  alternately,  HA  :  HK  -.:  HC  :  HO 
::  3  :  1  ;  therefore  K  is  a  point  in  the  cauftic  ;  (Prop.  I. 
Cor.  4.)  Alfo,  fince  the  /HOK22  the  ^/HCA,  the 
ICE—  the  ^KOI;  and  the  radii  Cl,  OI,  are  equal; 
therefore  the  arcs  El,  IK,  are  equal;  and  the  locus  of  the 
point  K  is  an  epicycloid,  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the 
circle  HKI  upon  the  circle  EIF,  in  the  plane  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  arc  AHM. 

Prop.  IV.  To  find  the  nature  of  the  cauftic,  when  the 
reflecting  curve  is  a  common  cycloid,  and  the  rays  are 
incident  parallel  to  its  axis. 

Let  AHM  (fig.  11.)  be  the  reflecting  femi-cycloid, 
whofe  bale  is  AD,  and  axis  DM  ;  GH  a  ray  of  light  in¬ 
cident  upon  it  at  H  ;  BHI  the  fituation  of  the  generating 
circle,  when  the  point  which  traces  out  the  cycloid  is  at 
H  ;  and  let  I  be  the  point  in  contaCt  with  the  bafe.  Take 
O  the  centre  of  this  circle,  and  draw  the  diameter  HON  ; 
join  OI  ;  bifeCt  the  line  OI  in  C,  and,  with  the  centre  C 
and  radius  Cl,  defcribe  the  circle  OKI,  cutting  HN  in  K; 
join  IK,  CK.  Then,  fince  OI  is  perpendicular  to  AD, 
or  parallel  to  HG,  the  ^OIH=  the  ^/GHI;  and  the 
X OIH—  the  ^OHI ;  therefore, the  /OHI=  the  ^GIII, 
and  the  ray  GH  is  reflected  in  the  direction  HOK.  Alfo, 
fince  IK  is  perpendicular  to  HK,  and  .TH  is  half  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  curvature  of  the  cycloid  at  H,  HK  is  one-fourth 
part  of  the  chord  of  curvature  in  the  direction  of  the  re¬ 
flected  ray  ;  and  therefore  K  is  a  point  in  the  cauftic  ; 
(Prop.  I.  Cor.  2.)  Again,  fince  the  ^KCI=22^NOI, 
and  OI=2lC,  the  arc  IK=  the  arc  IN  — ID;  therefore 
the  locus  of  the  point  K  is  a  common  cyclcid,  whofe  bafe 
is  AD,  and  generating  circle  OKI. 

Prop.  V.  When  a  fmall  pencil  of  homogeneal  rays  falls 
obliquely  upon  a  plane  refraCting  furface,  and  in  a  plane 
which  is  perpendicular  to  that  furface,  having  given  the 
focus  of  incident  rays,  and  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraCtion,  to  find  the  geometrical  focus  of  refraCted 
.  raysv 

Let  BAC  (fig.  12.)  be  the  refraCting  furface;  QA,  QB, 
the  extreme  rays  of  the  oblique  pencii,  incident  in  the 
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plane  of  the  paper;  <j-A,  qB,  produced,  the  directions  in 
which  they  are  refraCted  ;  q  the  interfeCtibn  of  the  refraCted 
rays.  From  Q  and  q  draw  QC,  qc,  at  right  angles  to  BC  ; 
and  from  A  draw  A  a,  A  b,  at  right  angles  to  QB,  q  B. 
Take  S  and  s  to  reprefen t  the  fines  of  incidence  and  re- 
fraCtion  of  the  ray  QA  ;  C  and  c  their  cofines  ;  T  and  S 
their  tangents.  Then,  fince  the  angles  AQC,  BQC,  are 
equal  to  the  angles  of  incidence,  and  A  qc,  Bqc,  to  the 
angles  of  refraCtion,  of  the  rays  QA,  QB,BQA  and  Br/A 
are  contemporaneous  increments  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraCtion  of  the  ray  QA ;  and  therefore  the  £  BQA : 

the  BqA  :  T  :  t  -.-.  —  :  t.  Alfo,  The  Z BQA  :  the  Z 
C  c 

„  ,  A  a  A  b 

B?A  ::  -  :  - ; 

QA  q  A 

the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraCtion  to  the  radius  BA, 
C  .  _c_ 

QA  '  q A 

—  ;  whence,  q A 
c 

Cor.  1.  Since  QA  ;  QC 
rXQC 


and  fince  Art,  A b,  are  the  cofines  of 


C 


the  /_  BQA:  the  /_  BqA  ::  T  :  t  ::  ~  v 

S  _  j_ 

Ta  '  c2' 

:  C,  w-e  have  QA 

:  ’  x  <fl-  ;  therefore 


QA 

C  <: 
r  (radius) 

In  the  lame  manner,  qA~ 


t'X  qc  rxOC 


_  :  _  ;  whence,  qc 


T  t 
QC  _  :  L 
C2  c 2 


c  C  U  c 

Cor.  2.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  Q  A 

.  »'X  AC  j  a  rxAc  ,  »XA  c  rx  AC 

;  and  q A=: _ ;  whence, 


S 


S 


T 

~C 


—  ;  confequently,  Ac  : 
c 


AC 


T 


SxC 


t 

iXc 


1 
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Prop.  VI.  When  a  fmall  pencil  of  homogeneal  rays  falls 
obliquely  upon  a  fpherical  refraCtor,  in  a  plane  which 
pafies  through  its  centre,  having  given  the  focus  of 
incident  rays,  and  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac¬ 
tion,  to  determine  the  geometrical  focus  of  refraCted 
rays. 

Let  QA,  QB,  (fig.  13.)  be  the  extreme  rays  of  a  fmall 
pencil  incident  obliquely  upon  the  fpherical  refraCtor 
ABC,  in  a  plane  which  pafies  through  its  centre  E;  and 
let  Aq,  Bq,  be  the  refraCted  rays.  Draw  Er/D,  EgG,  and 
Brt,  Bb,  at  right  angles  to  QA,  q  A,  or  to  thofe  lines  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and,  when  the  arc  AB  is  diminiftied  without  limit, 
E d  and  Eg-  are  at  right  angles  to  Q cl,  Bq.  Take  I  and  R 
to  reprefent  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraCtion  of  the 
ray  QA.  Then,  fince  ED  ;  EG  :  fin.  I  :  fin.  R  ::  EtZ  : 
Eg-,  we  have  Drf  :  Gg-  ::  fin.  I  :  fin.  R  (Euc.  19.  v).  Alfo, 
B«,  Bb,  are  the  cofines  of  I  and  R  to  the  radius  AB. 

From  thefe  two  confiderations,  and  the  fimilarity  of  the 
triangles  QDif,  Q :t B  ;  and  qbB,  <fGg\;  we  obtain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions  ; 

Dd  :  Gg-  ::  fin.  I  :  fin.  R  ; 

Gg-  :  ::  Gq  :  bq  ( Aq )  ; 

Bb  :  Brt  ::  cof.  R  :  coll  I  ; 

Brt  :  Del  ::  Qrt  (QA)  :  QD  ; 
by  compounding  which  proportions,  we  have  fin.  I  X  Gq 
X  cof.  R  X  QA=fin.  R  X  A q  X  cof.  I  x  QD  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  Aq  :  G<7  : :  *‘n'  1  X  Q A  :  X  QD  : :  tang.  I  X 

cof.  I  cof.  R  0 

QA  :  tang.  R  X  QD-  • 

Cor.  1.'  The  diftances  qA,  qG,  muft  be  meafured  in  the 
fame  or  oppojite  directions  from  q,  according  as  QA,  QD, 
are  meafured  in  the  fame  or  oppojite  directions  from  Q.  See 
Prop.  I.  and  Cor.  1. 

Cor.  2.  When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  QA=QD, 
and  therefore  Aq  :  Gq : :  tang.  I  :  tang.  R. 

Cor.  %.  On  the  foregoing  fuppofition,  when  the  rays 
pafs  out  of  a  rarer  medium  into  a  denfer,  and  the  angle  of 
incidence  becomes  nearly  a  right  angle,  tang.  I  is  indefi- 
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nitely  greater  t'nan  tang.  R  ;  therefore  qG  vanilhes;  or  q 
bifeFts  the  chord  of  the  arc  cut  oft’ by  the  refracted  ray. 
See  fig.  14. 

Cor.  4.  When  tire  rays  are  incident  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cularly  upon  the  refracting  furface,  tang.  I  :  tang.  R  :: 
ftn.  I  :  fin.  R  ;  alfo,  D  and  G  coincide  with  E;  therefore 
qC  :  qE  ::  fin.  I  X  QC  :  fin  R  X  QE.  See  fig.  15. 

Cor  5.  Similar  conclufions  may  be  drawn  relpefting 
the  refraCtion  of  a  finall  pencil  of  rays  at  any  other  fur- 
face,  if  E  be  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  refraftor  at  the 
point  ofincidence. 

On  this  fubjeCt,  the  reader  may  confult  Hayes’s  Flux¬ 
ions,  Sett.  ix,  x.  Smith’s  Optics,  book  ii.  ch.  9.  Bou- 
guer’s  Traite  d’Optique;  and  Prieftley’s  Hift.  of  Vifion, 
p.  233. 

CONSTRUCTION  of  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
Lenses. 

Aslenfes  are  the  foundation  of  the  mod  important  op¬ 
tical  inftruments,  as  microfcopes,  telefcopes,  burning 
glaffes,  it  will  be  proper  to  fpeak  of  them  in  the  firft  place. 

Lenfes  are  diftinguifhed,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
their  preparation,  into  blown  and  ground. 

The  blown  lenfes  are  merely  little  globules  of  glafs 
melted  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  taper,  and  ufed  for  mi¬ 
crofcopes. 

The  ground  lenfes  are  moftly  of  a  larger  fize  for  tele¬ 
fcopes  of  different  kinds ;  and  the  following  is  the  method 
recommended  by  Fergufon,  for  grinding  and  polilhing 
them. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  proper  aperture  and  focal  dif- 
tance  of  the  lens,  take  a  piece  of  (heet-copper,  and  (Irike 
a  fine  arch  upon  its  furface,  with  a  radius  equal  to  half 
that  diftance,  if  it  is  to  be  plano-convex,  and  let  the  length 
of  this  arch  be  a  little  greater  than  the  given  aperture. 
Remove  with  a  file  that  part  of  the  copper  which  is  with¬ 
out  the  circular  arch,  and  a.  convex  gage  will  be  formed. 
Strike  another  arch  with  the  fame  radius;  and,  having 
removed  that  part  of  the  copper  which  is  within  it,  a  con¬ 
cave  gage  will  be  obtained.  Prepare  two  circular  plates 
of  brals,  about  of  an  inch  thick,  and  half  an  inch 
greater  in  aiameterthan  the  breadth  of  the  lens,  and  fol¬ 
der  them  upon  a  cylinder  of  lead  of  the  fame  diameter, 
and  about  an  inch  high.  Thefe  tools  are  then  to  be  fixed 
upon  a  turning-lathe,  and  one  of  them  turned  into  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  concave  fphere,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  convex  gage  5 
and  the  other  into  a  portion  of  a  convex  fphere,  fo  as  to 
anfwer  the  concave  gage.  After  the  furfaces  of  the  brafs 
plates  are  turned  as  accurately  as  poffible,  they  muff:  be 
ground  upon  one  another,  alternately,  with  flour-emery; 
and,  when  the  two  furfaces  exattly  coincide,  the  grinding- 
tools  will  be  ready  for  ufe. 

Procure  a^ece  of  glafs  whofe  difperfive  power  is  as 
finall  as  pof^He,  if  the  lens  is  not  for  achromatic  inftru¬ 
ments,  and  whofe  furfaces  are  parallel ;  and,  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  large  fcilfars  or  pincers,  cut  it  into  a  circular 
fhape,  fo  that  its  diameter  may  be  a  little  greater  than  the 
required  aperture  of  the  lens.  When  the  roughnefs  is 
removed  from  its  edges  by  a  common  grindftone,  it  is  to 
be  fixed  with  black  pitch  to  a  wooden  handle  of  a  fmaller 
diameter  than  the  glafs,  and  about  an  inch  high,  fo  that 
the  centre  of  the  handle  may  exattly  coincide  with  the 
centre  of  the  glafs. 

The  glafs  being  thus  prepared,  it  is  then  to  be  ground 
with  fine  emery,  upon  the  concave  tool  if  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
vex,  and  upon  the  convex  tool  if  it  is  to  be  concave.  To 
avoid  circumlocution,  we  fhall  fuppofe  that  the  lens  is  to 
be  convex.  The  concave  tool,  therefore,  which  is  to  be 
ufed,  muff:  be  firmly  fixed  to  a  table  or  bench,  and  the 
glafs  wrought  upon  it  with  circular  ftrokes,  fo  that  its  cen¬ 
tre  may  never  go  beyond  the  edges  of  the  tool.  For  every 
fix  circular  ftrokes,  the  glafs  fliould  receive  two  or  three 
crofs  ones  along  the  diameter  of  the  tool,  and  in  different 
<$re£iions.  When  the  glafs  has  received  |ts  proper  fhape, 
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and  touches  the  tool  in  every  point  of  its  furface,  which 
may  be  eaiily  known  by  infpettion,  the  emery  is  to  be 
waffled  away,  and  finer  kinds  fucceflively  fubftituted  in 
its  room,  till,  by  the  fame  alternation  of  circular  and  tranf- 
verfe  ftrokes,  all  the  leratohes  and  afperities  are  removed 
from  its  furface.  After  the  fineft  emery  has  been  ufed, 
the  roughnefs  which  remains  may  be  taken  away,  and  a 
flight  polifh  fuperinduced,  by  grinding  the  glafs  with 
pounded  pumice-ftone,  in  the  lame  manner  as  before. 
While  the  operation  of  grinding  is  going  on,  the  convex 
tool  fhould,  at  the  end  of  every  five  minutes,  be  wrought 
upon  the  concave  one  for  a  few  feconds,  in  order  to  jfre- 
ferve  the  fame  curvature  to  the  tools  and  the  glafs. 
When  one  fide  is  finilhed  off  with  the  pumice-ftone,  the 
lens  muff  be  feparated  from  its  handle  by  infertin°-  the 
point  of  a  knife  between  it  and  the  pitch,  and  giving  it  a 
gentle  ftroke.  The  pitch  which  remains  upon  the'glafs 
may  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  oil,  or  fplrits 
of  wine  ;  and,  after  the  ground  fide  of  the  glafs  is  fixed 
upon  the  handle,  the  other  furface  is  to  be  wrought  and 
finilhed  in  the  very  fame  manner. 

When  the  glafs  is  thus  brought  into  its  proper  form, 
the  next  and  the  moll  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  to* 
give  it  a  fine  polifli.  The  beft,  though  not  the  fimpleft, 
way  of  doing  this,  istocoverthe  concave  tool  with  alayer 
of  pitch,  hardened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  rolin,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch.  Then,  having  taken 
a  piece  of  thin  writing-paper,  prefs  it  upon  the  furface  of 
the  pitch  with  the  convex  tool,  and  pull  the  paper  quickly 
from  the  pitch  before  it  has  adhered  to  it;  and,  if  tne  fur¬ 
face  of  the  pitch  is  marked  everv-where  with  the  lines  of 
the  paper,  it  will  be  truly  fpherical,  having  coincided  ex¬ 
actly  with  the  furface  of  the  convex  tool.  If  any  paper 
remains  on  the  furface  of  the  pitch,  it  may  be  removed  by 
foap  and  water;  and,  if  the  marks  of  the  paper  Ihouid  not 
appear  on  every  part  of  it,  the  operation  mult  be  repeated 
till  the  polilher,  or  bed  of  pitch,  is  accurately  fpherical. 
The  glais  is  then  to  be  wrought  on  the  polilher  by  circular 
and  crofs  ftrokes,  with  the  oxyd  of  tin,  called  the  flowers 
of  putty  in  the  Ihops,  or  with  the  red  oxyd  of  iron,  other- 
wife  called  colcothar  of  vitriol,  till  it  has  received  on  both 
fidesa  complete  polilh.  The  polilhing  will  advance  flowly 
at  firft,  but  will  proceed  rapidly  when  the  polilher  becomes 
warm  with  the  frittion.  When  it  is  nearly  finilhed,  no 
more  putty  or  water  Ihouid  be  put  upon  the  polilher,  which 
Ihouid  be  kept  warm  by  breathing  upon  it ;  and,  if  the 
glafs  moves  with  difficulty  from  its  adhefion  to  the  tool  it 
fhould  be  quickly  removed,  left  it  fpoil  the  furface  of  the 
pitch.  Alfo,  if  any  particles  of  dull  or  pitch  infinuate 
themfelves  between  the  glafs  and  the  polilher,  which  may 
be  eafily  known  from  the  very  unpleafant  manner  of  work¬ 
ing,  they  Ihouid  be  carefully  removed,  by  wafhin«-  both 
the  polilher  and  the  glafs  ;  otherwife  the  lens  will  be 
fcratched,  and  the  bed  of  pitch  materially  injured. 

The  operation  of  polilhing  may  alfo  be  performed  by 
covering  the  layer  of  pitch  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  fpherical  form  by  prelfing  it  with  the  convex  tool 
when  the  pitch  is  warm.  The  glafs  is  wrought  as  for¬ 
merly,  upon  the  furface  of  the  cloth,  with  putty  or  colco¬ 
thar  of  vitriol,  tiil  a  fufficient  polilh  is  induced.  By  this 
mode,  the  operation  is  flower,  and  the  polilh  lefs  perfeff  ; 
though  it  is  beft  fitted  for  thofe  who  have  but  little  expe¬ 
rience,  and  would  therefore  be  apt  to  injure  the  fi o-ure  of 
the  lens  by  polilhing  it  on  a  bed  of  pitch. 

In  this  mariner,  the  fmall  lenfes  of  Ample  and  compound 
microfcopes,  the  eye-glaffes  and  the  objett-glaffes  of  tele¬ 
fcopes,  are  to  be  ground.  In  grinding  concave  lenfes,  Mr. 
Imilori  employs  leaden  wheels  with  the  lame  radius  as  the 
curvature  of  the  lens,  and  with  their  circumferences  of 
the  fame  convexity  as  the  lens  is  to  be  concave.  Thefe 
fpherical  zones  are  fixed  upon  a  turning-lathe  ;  and  the 
lens,  which  is  held  fteadilyin  the  hand,  is  ground  upon 
them  with  emery,  while  they  are  revolving  on  the  fpindle 
of  the  lathe.  In  the  fame  way  convex  lenfes  may  be 
ground  and  polilhed,  by  fixing  the  concave  tool  upon 
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the  lathe  ;  but  thefe  methods,  however  Ample  and  expe¬ 
ditious  they  may  be,  Ihould  never  be  adopted  for  forming 
the  lenfes  of  optical  inftruments  where  an  accurate  fphe- 
ricnl  figure  is  indifpenfable.  It  is  by  the  hand  alone  that 
we  can  perform  with  accuracy  thofe  circular  and  tranf- 
verfe  ftrokes,  the  proper  union  of  which  is  efiential  to  the 
production  of  a  fpherical  furface.  Appendix  to  Fergufan's 
LeStvrcs,  vol.  ii.  7 mifon's  School  of  Arts,  Part  II.  if* Ml. 
Trmf.  N°  459. 

Multiplying  Glasses. 

The  multiplying  glafs  is  made  by  grinding  down  the 
convex  fide  Mlt,  Plate  VIII.  fig.  1.  of  a  plano-convex  glafs 
AB,  into  feveral  flat  furfaces,  as  hb,  hid,  dk.  An  objett 
■C  will  not  appear  magnified  when  feen  through  this  glafs 
by  the  eye  at  H  ;  but  it  will  appear  multiplied  into  as 
many  different  objects  as  the  glafs  contains  plane  fur- 
faces.  For,  fince  fays  will  flow  from  the  object  C  to  all 
parts  of  the  glafs,  and  each  plane  furface  will  refraCt  thefe 
rays  to  the  eye,  the  fame  objeCt  will  appear  to  the  eye 
in  the  direction  of  the  rays  which  enter  it  through  each 
furface.  Thus  a  ray  gt'H,  falling  perpendicularly  on  the 
middle  furface,  will  go  through  the  glafs  to  the  eye  with¬ 
out  fuffering  any  refrafition  ;  and  will  therefore  (how  the 
objeCt  in  its  true  place  at  C  :  whilft  a  ray  ah,  flowing  from 
the  fame  objeCt,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the  plane  fur¬ 
face  bh,  will  be  refraCted  in  the  direction  be,  by  palling 
through  the  glafs  ;  and,  upon  leaving  it,  will  go  on  to  the 
eye  in  the  direction  eH  ;  which  will  make  the  fame  objeCt 
C  appear  alfo  at  E,  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  He,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  right  line  Hen.  And  the  ray  cd,  flowing 
from  the  objeCt  C,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the  plane  fur¬ 
face  dk,  will  in  the  fame  way  be  refraCted  to  the  eye  at  H ; 
which  will  caufe  the  fame  objeCt  to  appear  at  D,  in  the 
direction  H Ifm.  If  the  glafs  be  turned  round  the  line 
as  an  axis,  the  objeCt  C  will  keep  its  place,  becaufe  the 
furface  bid  is  not  removed  ;  but  all  the  other  objeCts 
will  feem  to  go  round  C,  becaufe  the  oblique  planes,  on 
which  the  rays  abed  fall,  will  turn  round  by  the  motion  of 
the  glafs. 

Camera  Obscura. 

The  Camera  Obfcura  having  already  been  fully  de- 
feribed  under  that  article  in  vol.  iii.  we  fliall  at  prefent 
only  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  an  improvement 
which  has  lately  been  made  upon  this  amufing  inftrument. 
«  The  improvements  (fays  Dr.  Brewfter)  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  camera  oblcura  fince  its  firft  invention, 
regard  chiefly  its  external  form  ;  and  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  increafe  the  brilliancy  and  diftinCtnefs  of 
the  image.  When  we  compare  the  picture  of  external  ob¬ 
jects  which  is  formed  in  a  dark  chamber  by  the  objeCt-glafs 
of  a  common  refraCting  telefcope,  with  that  which  is  formed 
with  an  achromatic  objeCt-glafs,  we  fliall  find  the  difference 
between  their  diftinCtnefs  much  lefs  than  we  fliould  have 
at  firft  expeCted.  Although  the  achromatic  lens  forms 
an  image  of  the  minuteft  parts  of  the  landfcape,  yet,  when 
this  image  is  received  on  paper,  thefe  minute  parts  are 
obliterated  by  the  fmall  hairs  and  alperities  on  its  fur¬ 
face,  and  the  effeCt  of  the  picture  is  very  much  impaired. 
In  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich  the  image  is 
received  upon  a  large  concave  piece  of  ftucco  ;  but  this 
fubftance  does  not  leem  to  be  more  favourable  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  images  than  a  paper  ground.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
viate  thefe  imperfections,  I  tried  a  number  of  white  fub- 
ftances  of  different  degrees  of  fmoothnefs,  and  feveral 
metallic  furfaces  with  different  degrees  of  polifh,  but  did 
not  fucceed  in  finding  any  furface  fuperior  to  paper.  I 
happened,  however,  to  receive  the  image  on  the  filvered 
back  of  a  looking-glafs,  and  was  furprifed  at  the  bril¬ 
liancy  and  diftinCtnefs  with  which  external  objeCts  were 
reprefented.  The  little  fpherical  protuberances,  however, 
which  arife  from  the  roughnefs  of  the  tin-foil,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  detraCl  from  the  precifion  of  the  image,  and 
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certainly  injure  it  confiderably,  when  examined  narrowly 
with  the  eye.  In  order  to  remove  thefe  fmall  eminences, 

I  ground  the  furface  carefully  with  a  bed  of  hones  which 
I  had  ufed  for  working  the  plain  fpecula  of  Newtonian 
telefcopes.  By  this  operation,  which  is  exceedingly  deli¬ 
cate,  and  may  be  performed  without  injuring  the  mirror, 

I  obtained  a  furface  finely  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
images.  The  minute  parts  of  the  landfcape,  when  re¬ 
ceived  on  this  fubftance,  are  formed  with  fo  much  preci¬ 
fion,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouringis  fo  uncommonly 
fine,  as  to  equal,  if  not  furpafs,  the  images  formed  in  the 
air  by  means  of  concave  fpecula.  Notwithftanding  the 
bluifli  colour  of  the  metallic  ground,  white  objeCts  are 
reprefented  in  their  true  colour  ;  and  the  verdure  of  the 
foliage  is  fo  rich  and  vivid,  that  the  image  feems  to  fur¬ 
pafs  in  beauty  even  the  objeCt  itfelf.  On  account  of  the 
metallic  Iuftre  of  the  furface,  the  diftinCtnefs  of  the  image 
will  always  be  greateft  when  the  eye  of  the  obferver  is 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  rays. 

The  common  portable  camera  obfcura,  which  has 
already  been  deferibed,  is  neceflarily  on  a  fmall  fcale,  and 
lias  many  difadvantages.  Thefe  difadvantages  are  com¬ 
pletely  remedied  in  the  camera  obfcura  invented  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomfon  of  Duddingfton,  which  is  reprefented  » 
in  figures  2  and  3  of  the  Plate.  A  is  a  metallic  or  wooden 
ring,  in  which  the  four  wooden  bars,  AF,  AT,  AG,  AH, 
move  by  means  of  joints  at  A,  and  are  kept  afunder  by  the 
crofs- pieces  BC,DE,  which  move  round  Band  Das  centres, 
and  fold  up  along  BA  and  DA,  when  the  inftrument 
is  not  ufed.  The  furface  FIGH,  on  which  the  image  is 
received,  confifts  of  a  piece  of  filk  covered  with  paper. 

It  is  made  to  roll  up  at  IH,  which  moves  in  a  joint  at  I  j 
fo  that  the  whole  furface  FIHG,  when  winded  upon  IH, 
can  be  folded  upon  the  bar  IA.  By  this  means  the  in¬ 
ftrument,  which  is  covered  with  green  ill k  coated  with 
a  black  fubftance,  may  be  put  together  and  carried  as  an 
umbrella.  It  is  ftiown  more  fully  in  fig.  3.  where  A  is 
the  aperture  for  placing  the  lens,  and  BC  a  femicircular 
opening  for  viewing  the  image.  A  black  veil  may  be 
fixed  to  the  circumference  of  BC,  and  thrown  over  the 
head  of  the  obferver  to  prevent  the  admiflion  of  any  ex¬ 
traneous  light.” 

Telescopes.  Plate  VIII.  IX. 

Before  the  invention  of  telefcopes,  aftronomical  obfer- 
vations  were  fometimes  made  with  tubes,  but  more  gene¬ 
rally  with  rods  (regulae),  which  had  fights  fixed  at  each 
end.  Thefe  inftruments  were  generally  called  dioptra  ; 
and  the  apertures  in  the  fights  were  ca\\e&  foramina  diop- 
trorum,  not  perfpicilla.  Ptolemy,  in  his  Almageft,  de- 
feribes  the  inftrument  which  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  his  triquetrum.  It  had  lights  at  each  end,  with 
apertures  in  them,  which  Georgius  Trapezuntius,  the 
tranflator,  calls  foramina:  he  mentions,  indeed,  no  par¬ 
ticular  name  for  this  part  of  the  inftrument,  but  Theon, 
in  his  Commentary,  defcribes  the  conftrufition  of  it  to  be 
fuch,  that  the  whole  moon  would  appear  through  the 
fights,  ev  tv  S'iottieix.  Proclus  Diadochus,  in  his  Hypoty- 
polis  Aftronomicarum  Pofitionum,  mentions  the  dioptra 
of  Hipparchus,  which  was  an  inftrument  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  lee  Riccioli  Almegiftum  Novum,  vol.  i.  b.  3.  But 
we  can  have  no  further  doubt  upon  the  fubjedt,  if  we  turn 
to  Flamftead’s  Hiftoria  Caeleftis,  vol.  iii.  p.  97.  He  there 
fays  that  “  baud  pauci  obfervationum  Tychonicarum  er- 
rores  ex  nudorum  dioptrorom  ufu  neceflarie  confequun- 
tur.”  Now  it  is  only  neceflary  to  examine  the  Aftronomia; 
Inftauratae  Mechanica,  and  we  (hall  fee  that  almoft  all  the 
inftruments  which  Tycho  Brahe  ufed  are  fitted  with 
fights,  which  were  fome  perforated  with  fmall  holes,  and 
fome  divided  by  narrow  flits:  this  part  of  the  inftrument 
he  called  dioptra,  the  perforations  he  called  foramina,  and 
the  flits  rimulce.  Nicliolfon's  Journal,  Mar.  1805. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  claims  of  Metius  and  of 
Janfen  tp  the  invention  of  the  telefcope  properly  fo  called. 

We 
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We  may  alfo  mention  Francis  Fontana,  an  Italian,  as  one 
who  claimed  the  honour  of  this  invention  in  the  year 
1608;  but  from  what  we  have  already  faid,  of  Janfen  par¬ 
ticularly,  he  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  firft  inventor, 
though  it  is  pofiible  that  the  report  of  fuch  an  invention 
having  taken  place  might  incite  him  to  devife  the  means 
of  effecting  a  funilar  contrivance'.  This,  it  is  generally 
underltood,  was  the  cafe  with  the  famous  Galileo,  who, 
when  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Padua,  heard  it  reported 
at  Venice,  in  the  year  1609,  that  a  Dutchman  had  pre- 
fented  count  Maurice  of  Naffau  with  an  optical  inftru- 
rnent,  which  had  the  property  of  making  diftant  objeds 
appear  as  though  they  were  near ;  but,  notwithftanding 
about  twenty  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  invention,  the 
means  ufed  for  producing  the  wonderful  effect  were  not 
known  ;  and  Galileo,  on  his  return  to  Padua,  in  a  very 
few  days  not  only  contrived  but  conftruded  a  telefcope, 
which  be  prefented  to  the  doge  Leonardo  Donati,  and  to 
the  fenate  of  Venice,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
conftrudion  and  ufes  which  the  inftrument  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  to,  both  by  fea  and  land  5  for  which  fervice  it  is  well 
known  that  his  ftipend  as  profeffor  was  henceforth  tripled. 
Among  other  dilcoveries  that  were  made  with  Galileo’s 
telefcope  in  the  heavenly  regions,  the  four  fatellites  of 
Jupiter  were  found  by  him  to  revolve  round  this  planet 
in  their  refpedive  periods,  and  were  called  the  Medicean 
/tars,  in  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Medici.  This  difcovery 
took  place  early  in  the  year  1610  ;  and  Galileo,  purfuing 
his  favourite  ftudy  till  March,  publifhed  at  Venice  his 
“  Nuncius  Sidereus,”  containing  an  account  of  all  his 
dilcoveries,  and  dedicated  it  to  Coftno,  the  grand  duke 
of  Tufcany,  who,  in  a  letter  written  by  himfelf,  invited 
the  aftronomer  to  quit  Padua  for  an  increafed  ftipend, 
without  the  labour  of  a  ledurefhip.  The  firft  telefcope 
which  Galileo  conftruded  had  only  a  power  of  three 
times  ;  his  fecond  was  fix  times  more  powerful ;  and  his 
third  magnified  thirty-three  times,  which,  at  fo  early  a 
-date,  was  no  contemptible  inftrument.  Hence  Galileo, 
though  evidently  not  the  firft  maker  of  a  telefcope,  has 
been  confidered  as  entitled  to  all  the  merit  that  is  due  to 
fuch  a  noble  invention, feeing  he  had  no  model  before  him, 
nor  inftrudions  how  to  proceed  in  the  accomplifhment  of 
his  ingenious  work. 

Bur,  though  Galileo  was  fuccefsful  in  the  conftrudion 
and  ufes  Of  his  telefcope,  which  was  of  the  refrading 
fort,  with  a  concave  eye-glafs.,  yet  it  remained  for  that 
fagacious  mathematician  Kapler  to  explain,  on  philofophi- 
cal  principles,  the  rationale  of  that  conftrudion.  It  was 
he  who  firft  explained  the  nature  and  effects  of  both  the 
converging  and  diverging  rays  of  light,  after  pafling 
through  the. refpedive  lenfes,  and  who  demonftrated  the 
principles  by  which  new  arrangements  might  be  made  in 
the  glafl'es,  that  would^produce  a  fuperior  inftrument.  He 
fhowed  that  in  fmall  obliquities  of  incidence,  the  angle  of 
incidence  exceeds  the  angle  of  refraction  about  three 
times.  He  alfo  firft  proved,  that  in  a  plano-convex  lens, 
parallel  rays  are  made  to  converge  to  a  point  which  is 
•  diftant  from  the  lens  juft  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  of 
convexity j  and  that,  if  both  fidesxff  the  lens  are  equally 
convex,  this  point  will  be  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
convexity.  It  remained,  however,  for  Cavallieri  to  dif- 
cover  and  to  prove,  in  cafes  where  the  radii  of  curvature 
of  the  two  tides  of  a  double-convex  lens  are  unequal, 
that,  as  the  fum  of  both  the  diameters  is  to  one  of  them, 
fo  is  the  other  to  thediftance  of  the  focus  ;  and  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  here,  that  the  fame  rules  are  applicable 
to  concave  lenfes,  except  that  the  focus  is  at  the  contrary 
■fide  of  the  glafs. 

It  is  remarkable,  hou'ever,  that  Des  Cartes,  thepupil  of 
Kepler,  makes  no  mention  of  his  tutor’s  improvements 
in  the  art  of  conftruding  a  telefcope  having  been  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  for  feveral  years  after  Galileo’s  was 
brought  into  ufe.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1630,  that 
Scheiner  defcribes,  in  his  “  Rofa  Urfina,”  the  plan  of 
fubftituting  a  convex  infleadof  a  concave  eye-glafs,  as 
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fuggefted  by  Kepler,  to  be  ufed  for  nftronomical  purpofes, 
where  the  iqverfion  of  the  objed  is  a  matter  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  but  where  the  increafed  field  of  view  is  of  ma¬ 
terial  cor.fequence.  The  fame  mechanician  foon  after 
added  a  fecond  convex  glafs  to  his  eye-tube,  by  means  of 
which  the  objeds  become  ered,  which  addition  w'as  no 
improvement  to  the  vifion,  but  rather  a  detriment  ;  and 
after  him,  Rheita  gave  an  ered  pofition  to  objects,  by 
ufing  three  ftmilar  lenfes  in  the  eye-tube  inftead  of  two, 
which  greatly  improved  the  vifion,  without  other  detri¬ 
ment  than  the  lofs  of  a  little  light :  and,  becaufe  Rheita’s 
telefcope  was  adapted  for  viewing  objects  on  the  earth, 
as  well  as  in  the  heavens,  it  was  dillingUi Hied  by  the 
name  of  the  terre/rial  telefcope,  by  way  of  diilindion 
from  Scheiner’s  a/ronomicail  one.  In  both  thefe  tele- 
fcopes,  as  well  as  in  Galileo’s  with  a  concave  eye-glafs, 
the  power  is  eftimated  from  the  focus  of  the  objed-glafs 
divided  by  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs. 

The  ftudy  of  dioptrics  row  became  general,  and  feve¬ 
ral  improvements  were  offered  by  different  individuals  in 
the  conftrudion  of  the  refrading  telefcope  ;  but  among 
the  real  improvers  muff  be  placed  the  very  ingenious 
Huygens,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  aberra¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light  arifing  from  the  fpherical  figurs 
of  the  glaffes,  contrived  a  better  arrangement  of  the  eye- 
glaffesthan  had  before  been  devifed.  It  was  however  very 
foon  found,  that  the  power  of  a  telefcope  of  any  of  the 
preceding  conftrudions,  could  not  be  increafed  by  Short¬ 
ening  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  alone,  beyond  certain 
limits,  without  introducing  great  indiftindnefs,  arifing 
from  the  fpherical  aberrations  ;  and  that  the  belt  mode 
of  gaining  power,  without  diminution  of  light  and  dif- 
tindnefs,  is  an  increafe  of  the  focal  length,  without 
much  increafe  of  aperture  of  the  objed-gla-fs  ;  and  a 
little  experience  fhowed,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  increafe 
this  length  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  propofed  increafe 
of  power :  i.e.  in  order  to  magnify  twice  as  much,  the 
focus  of  the  objed-glafs  rnuft  be  made  four  times  as  long 
as  that  of  another  telefcope  that  has  the  fame  light  and 
diftindnefs  ;  and  for  any  other  power  in  a  fimilar  propor¬ 
tion.  The  confequence  of  this  difcovery  was,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  makers  began  to  vie  with  each  other,  with  refped 
fimply  to  the  length  of  their  telefcopes  :  among  thefe 
may  be  mentioned,  F.uftatio  Divini  at  Rome  ;  Campani 
at  Bologna  ;  fir  Paul  Neille,  Mr.  Reive,  and  Mr.  Cox, 
in  England  ;  and  in  France,  Borelli  and  Auzout.  The 
laft-mentioned  mechanician  fucceeded  in  grinding  an  ob¬ 
jed-glafs  of  the  aftonifhing  length  of  600  feet;  and,  it 
is  faid,  that  Hartfocker  made  them  even  longer  than  this. 

It  will  here  occur  to  the  reader,  that  tubes  of  this 
enormous  length,  if  pradicable,  could  not  be  manage¬ 
able  by  an  obferver;  and  hence  we  find,  that  thefe  very 
long  objed-glafies  were  fixed  on  the  top  of  long  poles, 
or  to  growing  trees,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of 
adjuftment  for  the  axis  of  vifion  when  turned  to  different 
altitudes,  agreeably  to  the  required  pofition  of  the  remote 
eye-glafs. 

But,  while  the  length  of  the  telefcope  was  thus  in¬ 
conveniently  increafed,  and  the  trouble  of  making  good 
obfervations  therewith  proportionably  augmented,  it  be¬ 
came  a  queftion  to  determine  in  what  proportion  the 
aperture  might  be  enlarged  with  the  increafe  of  focal 
length  of  the  objed-glafs.  Auzout  wrote  a  paper,  and 
-deliveredfit  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1665,  in 
which  he  affirmed,-  that  the  diameter  of  the  objed-glafis 
ought  always  to  be  in  a  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  its  focal 
length,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and  accordingly  drew  up  a  table  of 
apertures  fuitable  for  all  focal  lengths,  from  4  inches  to 
400  feet :  upon  which  Dr.  Hooke  very  properly  remarked, 
that  the  fame  glafs  may  have  its  aperture  advantageoufly 
enlarged  or  diminifhed,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  objed  viewed. 

While  powerful  telefcopes  were  thus  obliged  to  be  un¬ 
manageably  long,  and  obtained  the  name  of  aerial  telgr 
fcopes,  from  the  circumftanc#  of  their  having  no  tub^‘ 
3  -  to 
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to  be  inclofed  in,  the  immortal  Newton  had  his  pene¬ 
trating-  mind  occupied  with  meditated  improvements  on 
the  figure  and  arrangement  of  lenfes ;  and  proceeding,  as 
he  always  did,  on  rational  principles,  difcovered,  from 
the  elongated  and  coloured  fpedtrum  formed  by  rays  of 
light  paffing  through  a  triangular  prifm,  and  from  expe¬ 
riments  calculated  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  fuch  an 
oblong  form  and  coloured  appearance,  that  light  is  not 
homogeneous,  and  that  different  rays  are  differently  re¬ 
frangible  when  tranfmitted  through  the  fame  medium. 
This  grand  difcovery  prefented  difficulties  Handing  in 
the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the  refradting  or  dioptric 
telefcope,  apparently  much  greater  than  thole  which  had 
previoufly  been  difcovered  as  arifing  only  out  of  the  fphe- 
rical  figure  of  the  glaffes  ;  and  all  hope  of  fuccefs  in  mak¬ 
ing  fhort  telefcopes  of  great  power,  and  yet  with  fufficient 
light  and  diftindtnefs,  but  without  an  admixture  of  co¬ 
loured  rays,  was  given  up. 

Yet  to  a  mind  like  Newton’s,  it  naturally  occurred, 
that  what  could  not  be  practically  effedted  by  refradtion 
might  probably  be  accomplifhed  by  ref  left!  on  of  the  rays  of 
light  into  a  focus,  where,  as  there  would  be  no  fepara- 
tion  of  the  colorific  rays  by  a  refradting  medium,  there 
would  be  no  colour  nor  elongation  of  the  focal  point, 
arifing  from  any  other  aberration  than  what  might  be 
caufed  by  the  figure  of  the  reflecting  furface  ;  he  therefore 
abandoned  his  propofed  plan  of  grinding  lenfes  after  the 
figure  of  fome  of  the  conic  fedtions,  (for  which  fir  Chrilto- 
pher  Wren  contrived  a  machine,)  to  avoid  the  effedts  of 
fpherical  aberration  in  dioptric  telefcopes,  and  turned  his 
mind  to  the  improvement  of  catoptric  or  rather  cato- 
dioptric  telefcopes,  which  had  been  previoufly  propofed 
to  Des  Cartes  by  Merfenne,  and  adtually  conftrudted  by 
James  Gregory  of  Aberdeen. 

The  firlt  conftrudtion  of  the  refledting-telefcope  was  the 
Gregorian,  and  molt  of  the  portable  refledtors  continue 
to  be  of  this  conflrudfion  at  the  prefent  day  ;  its  large 
fpeculum  is  concave,  perforated  at  the  centre,  and  placed 
at  the  interiorend  of  the  large  tube  ;  and  the  fmall  refledtor 
is  alfo  concave,  placed  oppofite  the  central  hole  of  the 
'large  one,  in  fuch  an  adjuflable  manner,  that  the  rays, 
after  a  lecond  reflection,  crofs  one  another,  and  come  to 
the  eye-glafs  in  fuch  a  way,  that  an  erctt  pidture  of  the 
objedf,  or  rather  of  the  image  of  the  objedt,  is  formed  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  In  this  conftrudtion,  it  has  been 
fuppofed  that  the  figure  of  the  large  concave  fpeculum 
ought  to  be  truly  parabolic,  becaufe  that  is  the  figure  re¬ 
commended  by  Newton  for  its  conftrudtion  ;  but  this 
conclufion  is  erroneous  ;  for  it  is  the  joint  effedt  of  both 
the  fpecula  that  muft  be  adverted  to  in  their  refpedtive 
figures,  fo  that  the  rays  may  come  without  aberration  to 
the  eye-glafs  after  both  reflexions;  and,  in  order  to  produce 
this  joint  effedt,  the  curve  of  the  large  fpeculum  muft  be 
fomewhat  more  than  parabolic,  viz.  approaching  to  hy¬ 
perbolic,  becaufe  the  fmall  fpeculum  is  alfo  concave,  and 
has  its  feparate  aberration. 

In  the  Newtonian  conftrudtion,  the  large  fpeculum  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  truly  parabolic,  and  the  fmall  one  plane, 
fet  diagonally  at  an"angle  of  450;  fo  that  the  rays,  after 
the  fecond  reflection,  come  to  the  eye-tube  on  the  fule  of 
the  large  tube,  and  near  its  aperture  :  the  rays  do  not 
crofs  here,  but  come  to  a  focus  at  the  eye-glafs,  where  the 
objedt  is  reprefented  inverted  and  well  defined,  as  well 
as  bright ;  for,  when  the  rays  fall  obliquely  on  the  fmall 
refledtor,  they  are  almoft  all  reflected  without  difperfion, 
■which  is  an  advantage  that  this  conftrudtion  has  over  the 
Gregorian.  When  the  Newtonian  telefcope  was  propofed 
to  Huygens,  he  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  which 
proved  to  be  the  fadt,  that  there  would  not  be  that  limit 
to  the  aperture  of  a  refledtor  that  is  prefcribed  by  natural 
neceffity  to  that  of  a  refractor;  and  that  the  power,  as  well 
as  light,  may  be  made  far  to  exceed  thofe  of  the  latter. 

The  next  conftrudtion  of  a  reflecting  telefcope  was  that 
of  Caffegrain,  defcribed  in  the  Philofophic.nl  Tranfadtions 
of  the  year  1672.  This  differs  from  the  Gregorian  only  in 
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this  particular,  that  the  fmall  fpeculum  is  convex,  and  the 
focus  of  the  large  or  concave  one  may  be  longer  than  is 
required  in  the  other,  for  the  fame  length  of  tube  ;  the 
rays  do  not  crofs  after  the  fecond  reflection,  and  confe- 
quently  the  objedt  is  feen  inverted,  as  in  the  Newtonian; 
but  here  the  curve  of  the  large  fpeculum  is  lefs  than  pa¬ 
rabolic,  in  order  that  the  joint  effedt  of  both  the  reflec¬ 
tions  may  be  an  exemption  from  aberration.  Thisadjuft- 
ment  of  the  figures  of  the  metallic  furfaces  is  belt  under- 
ltood  and  accomplifhed  by  the  firft-rate  opticians,  and  is 
but  little  known  to  mere  theorifts. 

Of  the  Herfchelian  telefcope  w'e  fliall  only  fay,  in  this 
place,  that  it  differs  from  the  Newtonian  in  no  other  re- 
fpedt  except  in  its  fize  and  powers,  and  that  the  fecond 
refledtor  is  difpenled  with,  the  length  of  the  tube  being 
equal  to  the  focal  diftance  of  the  large  fpeculum,  and  the 
head  of  the  obferver  being  confequently  placed  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  or  aperture  of  the  tube  ;  fo  that,  in  this  conftruc- 
tion,  as  little  light  as  poflible  is  loft  from  the  Angle  reflec¬ 
tion,  the  principal  lofs  being  that  which  is  intercepted, 
on  its  entrance  into  the  tube,  by  the  head  of  the  obferver. 
The  parabolic  curve  for  the  face  of  the  fpeculum  is 
equally  proper  for  the  Herfchelian  as  for  the  Newtonian 
telefcope. 

From  thefe  fhort  hiftorical  notices  it  will  be  feen,  that 
Merfenne  firft  fuggerted  the  hint  for  conftrudting  a  reflect¬ 
ing  telefcope,' which  muft  have  been  before  the  year  1651, 
when  his  Catoptrics  were  printed;  or,  according  to  Des 
Cartes’s  third  and  twenty-ninth  letters,  written  in  1639, 
though  not  publifhed  till  1666,  before  thefe  letters  were 
w’ritten.  Gregory,  who  might  or  might  not  have  feen 
Merfenne’s  fuggeftion,  publifhed  an  account  of  his  con¬ 
ftrudtion  in  his  Optica  Promota,  in  the  year  1663  ;  but,  as 
he  was  not  a  (kilful  mechanic  himfelf,  it  is  underftood 
that  his  telefcope  was  but  an  indifferent  one,  and  that  the 
theory  of  his  conftrudtion  waas  not  completely  realifed  to 
his  wifh.  At  this  juncture,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  a 
good  mechanician,  as  well  as  mathematician  and  experi¬ 
mental  philofopher,  took  the  fubjedt  into  his  confidera- 
tion ;  and,  by  his  fuccefsful  labours,  prevented  the  in¬ 
vention  from  falling  into  oblivion.  His  proceedings  met 
with  interruption  from  the  occurrence  of  the  plague; 
but,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1668,  he  began  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  fpeculum-metai,  and,  in  the  year  1672,  pro¬ 
duced  two  fmall  refledling  telefcopes.  In  thefe,  the  large 
fpecula  were  ground  into  a  fpherical  concave  furface,  as 
being  the  eafieft  to  execute;  but  he  was  aware  that  the 
parabolic  curve,  recommended  by  Gregory,  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable,  “when  it  could  be  accomplifhed  by  mechanical 
contrivances,”  which  he  judged  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
human  ingenuity.  The  refult  of  thefe  labours  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  and,  through 
the  medium  of  their  fecretary,  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  to  the 
ingenious  Huygens,  whoteftified  his  approval  of  this  con¬ 
ftrudtion  in  an  account  which  was  publifhed  in  the  Journal 
des  Sqavans  for  the  year  1672  ;  and,  in  this  way,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe  became  acquainted  with  the  Newto¬ 
nian  conftrudtion.  In  the  mean  time  Caffegrain,  a  French¬ 
man,  who  had  varied  Gregory’s  conftrudtion,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  a  convex  inftead  of  a  concave  fmall  fpeculum,  as  we 
have  already  lta  ted,  in  the  fame  journal  (des  Sgavans,  1672) 
contefted  the  honour  of  having  been  the  firft  improver  of 
the  original  Gregorian  telefcope;  which  claim  drew'  from 
Newton  feveral  objections  to  Caffegrain’s  conftrudtion, 
that  will  indeed  apply  equally  to  the  Gregorian.  We 
have  however  recently  witneffed,  in  captain  Kater,  an 
advocate  for  Caflegrain’s  telefcope,  in  preference  to  that 
of  Gregory,  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  of  London,  1813  and  1814.) 
principally  with  refpedt  to  the  brightnefs  and  diltindtnefs 
of  objedts  refpedtively  feen  by  them,  even  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  6  to  3-3.  His  conclufion  is,  that  much  of  the  light 
is  diffipated  by  the  crojfing  of  the  rays  in  the  focal  point ; 
which  isadottrine  waiting  for  confirmation.  In  Caffe- 
grain’s  telefcope,  the  pidture  of  the  objedt  itfelf  is  viewed 
by  the  eye;  but,  in  Gregory’s,  the  pidture  of  the  image 
7  O  reprefenting 
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reprefenting  the  objeCt  at  the  point  of  eroding  is  only 
viewed  ;  which  circumftance  conllitutes  the  eflential  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  conllru&ions  ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  light  proceeding  from  the  image  of  an  object  may 
not  be  fo  vivid  as  that  proceeding  from  the  object  itfelf, 
of  which  the  image  may  be  confidered  as  a  let's  enlightened 
reprefentation.  See  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Nov.  1814. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  improvement  was  made  on 
Newton’s  fmall  telelcopes  till  about  the  year  1723,  when 
Hadley  prel'enfed  to  the  Royal  Society  a  reflecting  tele- 
fcope  of  Newton’s  conftrudtion,  in  which  the  focus  of  the 
I'peculum  was  10  feet  55  inches.  Though  Newton’s  were 
only  fix  inches  long  each,  the}'  were  compared  to  the  fix- 
feet  refraCtors,  fuch  as  were  made  at  that  time;  but  what 
mult  have  been  the  public  feeling,  when  Hadley  produced 
his  enlarged  inltrument !  This  was  found  at  lead  equal 
in  power  to  the  famous  Huygeuian  refradtor  of  123  feet ; 
at  lead,  its  power  and  didindtnefs  were  equal,  though  the 
light  was  not  quite  lb  bright. 

Excepting  the  manner  of  making  the  fpecula,  we  have, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  of  1723,  a  complete  de- 
Icription,  with  a  figure,  of  this  telefcope,  together  with 
that  of  the  machine  for  moving  it ;  but,  by  a  drange 
omiffion,  Newton’s  name  is  not  once  mentioned  in  that 
paper;  fo  that  any  perfon  not  acquainted  with  the  hidory 
of  the  invention,  and  reading  that  account  only,  might 
be  apt  to  conclude  that  Hadley  had  been  the  foie  inventor. 
The  fame  celebrated  artid,  after  finiffiing  two  telelcopes 
of  the  Newtonian  condrubtion,  accomplilhed  a  third,  of 
the  Gregorian  form  ;  but,  it  would  feem,  lefs  fuccefsfully. 
Mr.  Hadley  (pared  no  pains  to  indrubt  Mr,  Molyneux 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bradley;  and,  when  thofe  gentlemen  had 
made  a  fufficient  proficiency  in  the  art,  being  delirous  that 
thefe  telelcopes  lliould  become  more  public,  they  libe¬ 
rally  communicated  to  fome  of  the  principal  indrument- 
makers  of  London  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  from 
it  i  m . 

'Mr.  James  Short,  as  early  as  the  year  1734,  had  figna- 
lized  himfelf  at  Edinburgh  by  the  excellence  of  his  tele- 
fcopes.  Mr.  Maclaurin  wrote  that  year  to  Dr.  Jurin, 
“  that  Mr.  Short,  who  had  begun  with  making  glafs  fpe¬ 
cula,  was  then  applying  himfelf  to  improve  the  metallic; 
and  that,  by  taking  care  of  the  figure,  he  was  enabled  to 
give  them  larger  apertures  than  others  had  done  ;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  they  furpalfed  in  perfedlion  all  that  he 
had  feen  of  other  workmen.”  He  added,  “  that  Mr. 
Short’s  telelcopes  were  all  of  the  Gregorian  condrublion  ; 
and  that  he  had  much  improved  that  excellent  invention.” 
This  charadler  of  excellence  Mr.  Short  maintained  to  the 
lad  ;  and  with  the  more  facility,  as  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  optics.  It  was  fuppofed  that  he  had 
fallen  upon  a  method  of  giving  the  parabolic  figure  to  his 
great  I'peculum  ;  a  point  of  perfedlion  that  Gregory  and 
Newton  had  del'paired  of  attaining;  and  that  Hadley  had 
never,  as  far  as  we  know,  attempted.  Mr.  Short  indeed 
affirmed,  that  he  had  acquired  that  faculty,  but  n'ever 
would  tell  by  wdiat  peculiar  means  he  elfebted  it ;  fo  that 
the  fecret  of  working  that  configuration,  w  hatever  it  was, 
died  with  that  ingenious  artid. 

Mr.  Mudge,  however,  has  lately  realized  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  fir  Ilaac  Newton,  who,  above  a  hundred  years 
ago,  prefaged  that  “  the  public  would  one  day  pollefs  a 
parabolic  Ipeculum,  not  accomplilhed  by  mathematical 
pules,  but  by  mechanical  devices.”  This  was  a  defulera- 
tum,  but  it  was  not  the  only  want  fuppiied  by  this  gentle¬ 
man  :  he  has  taught  us  likewile  a  better  compolition  of 
metals  for  the  fpecula,  how  to  grind  them  better,  and  how 
to  give  them  a  finer  polilli  ;  and  this  lad  part,  (namely, 
the  polilh,)  he  remarks,  was  the  moll  difficult  and  effen- 
tial  of  the  whole  operation.  “  In  a  word  (lays  fir  John 
Pringle),  I  am  of  opinion,  there  is  no  optician  in  this 
great  city  (which  hath  been  fo  long  and  fo  judly  renowned 
for  ingenious  and  dexterous  makers  of  every  kind  of  ma¬ 
thematical  inllruments)  fo  partial  to  his  own  abilities  as 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Mudge  has  opened  to  them 
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all  fome  new  and  important  lights,  and  has  greatly  Im¬ 
proved  the  art  of  making  refledting  telefcopes.” 

The  late  reverend  and  ingenious  John  Edwards  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  refledting  tele¬ 
fcopes,  and  brought  them  to  fuch  perfedlion,  that  the 
late  Dr.  Malkelyne,  adronomer-royal,  found  telefcopes 
conftrutted  by  him  to  furpafs  in  brightnefs,  and  other  re- 
fpedls,  thofe  of  the  lame  fize  made  by  the  bell  artills  in 
London.  The  chief  excellence  of  his  telefcopes  arifes 
from  the  compofition,  which,  from  various  trials  on  me¬ 
tals  and  femi-metals,  he  dilcovered  for  the  fpecula,  and 
from  the  true  parabolic  figure,  which,  by  long  pradtice,  he 
had  found  a  method  of  giving  them,  preferable  to  -any  that 
was  known  before  him.  His  diredtions  for  the  compofi¬ 
tion  of  fpecula,  and  for  calling,  grinding,  and  polilhing, 
them,  were  publilhed,  by  order  of  the  commiffioners  of 
longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  year 
1787.  To  the  fame  almanac  is  alfo  annexed  his  account 
of  the  caufe  and  cure  of  the  tremors  which  particularly 
affedl  refledting  telefcopes  more  than  refradling  ones;  to¬ 
gether  with  remarks  on  thefe  tremors  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne. 

To  Mr.  Short  we  are  indebted  alfo  for  the  excellent 
contrivance  of  an  equatorial  telefcope,  or,  as  he  likewife 
called  it,  a  portable  obfervatory ;  for,  with  it,  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  obfervations  may  be  made  with  very  little  trouble,  by 
thofe  who  have  no  building  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  The 
inltrument  confilts  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  by  which  a 
telefcope  mounted  upon  it  may  be  diredted  to  any  degree 
of  right  alcenfion  or  declination  ;  fo  that,  the  place  of  any 
heavenly  bodies  being  known,  they  may  be  found  without 
any  trouble,  even  in  the  day-time.  As  it  is  made  to  turn 
parallel  to  the  equator,  any  o'ojedt  is  ealily  kept  in  view, 
or  recovered,  without  moving  the  eye' from  its  fituation. 
By  this  inllrument,  moll  of  the  liars  of  the  firll  and  lecond 
magnitude  have  been  feen  even  at  mid-day,  when  the  fun 
was  lliining  bright ;  as  alfo  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Jupiter. 
Saturn  and  Mars  are  not  fo  ealy  to  be  feen,  on  account  of 
the  faintnefs  of  their  light,  except  when  the  fun  is  but  a 
few  hours  above  the  horizon.  This  particular  ellebl  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  telefcope  excluding  almolt  all  the  light, 
except  what  comes  from  theobjedl  itfelf,  and  which  might 
otherwife  efface  the  impreffion  made  by  its  weaker  light 
upon  the  eye.  Any  telefcope  of  the  fame  magnifying 
power  would  have  the  fame  efteCt,  could  we  be  lure  of 
pointing  it.  right.  Mr.  Ramfden  invented  a  portable  or 
equatorial  telefcope,  which  may  perhaps  fuperfede  the  life 
of  Mr.  Short’s. 

The  greatell  improvement  in  refracting  telefcopes  hi¬ 
therto  made  public,  is  that  of  Mr.  Dollond,  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
article,  in  which  his  difeoveries  in  the  fcience  of  optics 
were  explained.  But,  belides  the  obligation  weare  under 
to  him  for  correcting  the  aberration  of  the  rays  of  light 
in  the  focus  of  objeCt-glafles,  (lee  Achromatic,  vol.  i.) 
lie  made  another  conliderable  improvement  in  telefcopes, 
viz.  by  correcting,  in  a  great  meafure,  both  this  kind  of 
aberration,  and  alfo  that  which  arifes  from  the  fpherical 
form  of  lenfes,  by  an  expedient  of  a  very  different  nature, 
viz.  increajiug  the  number  of  eye-g/u/j'es. 

“  It  any  perfon  (lays  he)  would  have  the  vifual  angle 
of  a  telelcope  to  contain  20  degrees,  the  extreme  pencils 
of  the  field  mull  be  bent  or  refraCted  in  an  angle  of  10 
degrees;  which,  if  it  be  performed  by  one  eye-glafs,  will 
caule  an  aberration  from  the  figure,  in  proportion  to  the 
cube  of  that  angle  ;  but,  if  two  glalfes  be  fo  proportioned 
and  fituated,  as  that  the  refraction  may  be  equally  divided 
between  them,  they  will  each  of  them  produce  a  refraClion 
equal  to  half  the  required  angle ;  ami  therefore,  the  aber¬ 
ration  being  proportional  to  the  cube  of  half  the  angle 
taken  twice  over,  will  be  but  a  fourth  part  of  that  which 
is  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the  whole  angle;  becaufe, 
twice  the  cube  of  1  is  but£  of  the  cube  of  2  ;  fo  the  aber¬ 
ration  from  the  figure,  where  two  eye-glades  are  rightly 
proportioned,  is  but  a  fourth  of  whatithnill  unavoidably 
be  where  the  whole  is  performed  by  a  fingle  eye-glafs. 
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By  the  fame  way  of  reafoning,  when  the  refraction  is  di¬ 
vided  between  three  glaffes,  the  aberration  will  be  found 
to  be  but  the  ninth  part  of  what  would  be  produced  from 
a  finale  glafs;  becaufe,  three  times  the  cube  of  i  is  but  f 
of  the  cube  of  3.  Whence  it  appears,  that,  by  increafing 
the  number  of  eye- glaffes,  the  indiltinftnefs  which  is  ob- 
ferved  near  the  borders  of  the  field  of  a  telefcope  may  be 
very  much  diminifhed.” 

The  method  of  correcting  the  errors  arifing  from  the 
refrangibility  of  light,  is  of  a  different  confideration 
from  the  former.  "For,  whereas  the  errors  from  the 
figure  can  only  be  diminifhed  in  a  certain  proportion  ac¬ 
cording  to.the  number  of  glaffes,  in  this  they  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  corrected  by  the  addition  of  only  one  glafs.  A1  fo 
in  the  day-telefcope,  where  no  more  than  two  eye-glaffes 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  ereCting  the  objeCt,  we  find, 
that,  by  the  addition  of  a  third,  rightly  fituated,  the  co¬ 
lours,  which  would  otherwife  make  the  image  confufed, 
are  entirely  removed.  This,  however,  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  with  fome  limitation  ;  for,  though  the  different  co¬ 
lours  into  which  the  extreme  pencils  muff  neceffarily  be 
divided  by  the  edges  of  the  eye-glafles  may,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  be  brought  to  the  eye  in  a  direction  parallel  to  each 
other,  fo  as  to  be  made  to  converge  to  a  point  on  the  re¬ 
tina  ;  yet,  if  the  glaffes  exceed  a  certain  length,  the  co¬ 
lours  may  be.fpread  too  wide  to  be  capable  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  through  the  pupil  or  aperture  of  the  eye;  which  is 
the  reafon,  that,  in  long  telefcopes,  conftruCfed  in  the 
common  manner,  with  three  eye-glafles,  the  field  is  al- 
wavs  very  much  contracted. 

Thefe  confiderations  firft  fet  Mr.  Dollond  on  contri¬ 
ving  how  to  enlarge  the  field,  by  increafing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eye-glaffes  without  affeCting  the  dilfinCf  nefs  or 
brightnefs  of  the  image ;  and,  though  others  had  been 
about  the  fame  work  before,  yet,  obferving  that  fome 
five-glafs  telefcopes  which  were  then  made  w-ould  admit 
of  farther  improvement,  he  endeavoured  to  conftruft 
one  with  the  fame  number  of  glaffes  in  a  better  man¬ 
ner;  which  fo  far  anfwered  his  expeditions,  as  to  be 
allowed  by  the  belt  judges  to  be  a  confiderable  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  former.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  re- 
folved  to  try  if  he  could  not  make  fome  farther  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  field,  by  the  addition  of  another  glafs,  and  by 
placing  and  proportioning  the  glaffes  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  correct  the  aberration  as  much  as  pofflble,  without  in¬ 
juring  the  diftinCfnefs  ;  and  at  laft  he  obtained  as  large  a 
field  as  is  convenient  or  neceffary,  and  that  even  in  the 
longeft  telefcopes  that  can  be  made.  _  Thefe  telefcopes 
with- fix  glaffes  having  been  well  received,  and  fome  of 
them  beingcarried  into  foreign  countries,  it  feemed  a  pro¬ 
per  time  to  the  author  to  fettle  the  date  of  his  invention  ; 
on  which  account  he  drew  up  a  letter,  which  he  addrefl'ed 
to  Mr.  Short,  and  which  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society, 
March  1,  1753. 

John  Dollond  was  fucceeded  in  his  bufinefs  by  his  no 
lei's  ingenious  and  indullrious  fon,  Peter  Dollond,  who 
improved  the  achromatic  objeCt-glafs  {fill  further,  by 
placing  a  double  concave  flint-glafs  betw-een  two  convex 
ones  of  crowm-glafs,  and  by  enlarging  the  aperture  to  3$ 
inches  in  a  45-inch  telefcope;  of  thefe  a  great  number 
have  been  manufactured,  and  feveral  of  five  feet  focal 
length.  His  calculations  of  the  radii  of  convexity,  and  of 
concavity  were  never  publicly  made  known;  and  per¬ 
haps  conflituted  a  fecreton  which  the  continuance  of  his 
celebrity  depended,  when  the  time  of  his  father’s  patent 
had  expired.  The  bufinefs  is  now'  fuccefsfully  conduced 
by  G.  Dollond,  the  nephew  ;  but  at  no  period  had  any  of  the 
Dollonds  an  agent  in  Paris,  as  is  faid  in  the  new  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  For  feveral  years  from 
the  time  of  the  eldeft  Dollond’s  death,  the  foreign  Tranf- 
actions  were  crowded  with  diflertations  and  memoirs  on 
the  combinations  of  achromatic  lenfes  mathematically  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  the  fubjeCt  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the 
geometrical  and  analytical  refearches  of  Euler,  Clairaut, 
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and  d’Alembert,  as  welt  as  for  Bofcovich,  Klingenftierna, 
Kaeftner,  and  Hennert;  but,  in  this  as  in  fome  other  fpe- 
culative  invelfigations,  the  labours  of  the  profound  mathe¬ 
matician  have  not  much  benefited  the  practical  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  art  to  which  thefe  labours  have  been  directed  ; 
nay,  they'  have  tended  to  keep  at  a  diltance  from  each 
other  the  mathematician  and  the  mechanic. 

Bofcovich’s  eye-piece,  however,  may  be  confidered  as 
conlfituting  an  exception  to  the  preceding  remark, and  de- 
ferves  here  to  be  particularly  noticed.  According  to  one 
of  his  theorems,  an  eye-piece  free  from  colours  may  be 
compofed  of  two  fimilar  lenfes  of  the  fame  glafs,  provided 
they  be  placed  from  each  other  juft  one-half  of  the  fum  of 
their  focal  diftances;  which  is  very  fimilar  to  the  eye- 
glafs  now  commonly'  adopted,  in  preference  to  a  Angle 
lens,  in  the  common  aftronomical  ref'raCting  telefcope  ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  Bofcovich’s  the  lenfes 
are  of  equal  convexity;  whereas,  in  the  common  im¬ 
proved  aftronomical  eye-piece,  the  inner  Jens  has  a  longer 
focus  than  the  outer  one,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1 ;  and, 
being  both  plano-convex,  they  both  have  their  curved 
faces  turned  towards  the  objeCt-glafs. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  of  the  Dollonds  have 
refulted  all  the  advantages  that  the  achromatic  refracting 
telefcopes  pofiefs  over  the  long  telefcopes  with  fimple  ob- 
jeCt-glafles,  and  which  have  put  them  in  competition 
with  the  beft  refleCtors  in  the  eflential  qualities  of  pow-er, 
light,  and  diftinCtnefs  of  vifion.  There  is,  however,  an 
imperfection,  notwithftanding  Dollond’s  great  fk.il  1  and 
perfeverance,  which  remains  yet  to  be  overcome,  if  it  be 
not  in  vincible  ;  which  is,  that;,  while  the  colours  occa- 
fioned  by  the  extreme  rays  are  corrected  with  fufficient 
accuracy  by  the  compound  objeCt -glafs,  yet  the  interme¬ 
diate  rays  are  not  perfectly  corrected  ;  and,  if  any-  media 
can  be  fo  modified  as  to  correct  all  the  rays  that  fall. on 
every  point  of  the  furface  of  the  objeCE glafs, fo  as  to  make 
them  unite  at  the  fame  point  in  the  line  of  the  axis,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  wall  the  objeCt-glafs  be  quite  perfect. 
Peter,  the  fon  of  John  Dollond,  who,  we  have  faid,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  father’s  bufinefs,  purified  this  fubject  after 
his  father’s  death  ;  and  in  the  year  1765  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  letter  the  refult  of  his  experiments. 
He  remarks,  that,  when  his  father  had  made  objeft« 
glaffes  of  one  convex  lens  of  crowm-glafs,  and  of  one- 
concave  of  flint-glafs,  to  be  ufed  with  convex  eye-glafles, 
it  was  found  that  the  excefs  of  aberration  was  in  the 
convex  portion  of  the  compound  objeCt-glafs,  and  that  the 
equality  of  the  counteracting  aberrations  could  not  be 
carried  to  any  great  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  glaffes ; 
he  therefore  attempted,  about  the  year  1758,  to  make 
fhort  objeCt-glaffes  of  the  fame  fort,  to  be  uled  with  con¬ 
cave  eye-glafles ;  but  it  was  found,  that,  as  the  field  of 
view,  in  tiling  a  concave  eye-glafs,  depended  on  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  objeCt-glafs,  the  limits  of"  the  aperture  were  too 
confined  with  a  double  objeCt-glafs.  This  trial  led  the 
fenior  Dollond  to  a  conclulion,  which  the  foil  took  up, 
and  profited  by;  namely,  that  the  excefs  of  fpherical  aber¬ 
ration,  occafioiied  by  one  double  convex  lens  of  crowm- 
glafs,  might  be  diminifhed,  by  fubftitutirig  two  plano¬ 
convex  lenfes  of  fimilar  glafs  and  curves,  placed  one  at 
each  fide  of  the  double  concave  of  flint-glafs.  The  fe¬ 
nior  Dollond  had  fuccepded  with  this  conftruCtion  wdieri 
a  concave  eye-glafs  was  ufed,  and  when  the  compound 
focus  was  fhort;  but  it  remained  for  the  fon  to  complete 
a  long  objeCt-glafs  of  this  conftruCtion,  to  be. ufed  with 
convex  eye-glaffes  ;  which  he  fucceeded  in  doing,  firft 
with  a  telefcope  of  5-feet  focus,  and  3!  inches  aperture, 
and  afterwards  with  a  3^-feet  one  of  the  fame  aperture, 
which  he  invited  the  Royal  Society  to  fee,  and  which  was 
the  prototype  of  the  numerous  achromatic  telefcopes  of 
the  fame  dimeniions  w'hich  have  been  fi nee  conftruCteds. 
and  difperfed  by  fale  through  all  the  regions  of"  the  globe. 

The  largeft  and  beft  telefcope  of  the  achromatic  kind 
ever  made  by  P,  Dollond,  is  that  of  ten  feet  focus,  and 
3.  five- 
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five  inches  aperture,  lately  converted  into  a  fuperb  tranfit 
inftrument  by  Mr.  Troughton,  and  placed  in  Greenwich 
Oblervatory. 

Soon  after  Peter  Dollond’s  telefcopes  began  to  be  in  re¬ 
pute,  namely,  in  the  year  1759,  Benjamin  Martin,  at  the 
fame  time  a  mathematician  and  a  mechanic,  who  had  long 
turned  his  attention  to  the  conftruft ion  of  telefcopes,  and 
defcribed  various  conftruftions,  publifhed  his  “New  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Optics,”  a  book  now,  like  Edwards’s  Treatile, 
extremely  fcarce,  in  which  he  has  entered  more  minutely 
into  the  doftrine  of  both  kinds  of  aberrations,  as  they 
relate  to  praftice,  than  any  other  author  has  done,  either 
before  or  lince.  He  not  only  followed  the  fteps  of  J.  Dol- 
lond,  in  determining  by  glafs  wedges  or  prifms  the  relative 
refractive  and  difperfive  powers  of  different  fpecimens  ot 
glafs,  but  ground  tingle  objeft-glaffes  of  feveral  kinds  of 
glafs,  with  tools  of  the  fame  radius,  and  then  compared 
•the  geometrical  foci  of  each  with  the  refrafted  or  real 
foci,  by  nice  meafurements  :  by  this  means  he  afcertained 
the  difference  between  the  focus  determined  theoretically 
from  the  known  radius,  and  the  real  or  practical  focus  of 
the  refrafted  rays  in  each  glafs  by  meafurement,  coniider- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  the  diltance  of  the  radiant  point ; 
and  thus  he  gained  the  ratio  between  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  and  of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  each  fepa- 
iv.te  fpecimen,  which  ratio,  in  a  ray  paffing  from  air  into 
glafs,  had  been  affumed  in  all  former  optical  theorems  as 
3  to  2- in  all  kinds  of  glafs;  and  confequently  the  focus 
for  parallel  rays  had  been  put  equal  to  radius  in  double 
convex  lenfes,  and  all'o  equal  to  the  diameter  in  fingle 
convex,  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  glafs,  with 
relpeft  to  its  refraftive  power.  The  rectification  of  the 
old  theorem,  founded  on  the  conftant  ratio  3  to  2,  formed 
the  bafis  of  the  “  New  Elements  of  Optics,”  in  which  one 
half  of  the  difference  between  the  old  theoretic  and  the 

refrafted  or  practical  foci  was  called  a,  and  then  —  z=F 

with  parallel  rays  became  the  bafis  of  the  rectified  theo¬ 
rems.  According  to  thefe  new  elements,  and  from  a  mea- 
l'urement  of  the  angles  of  difperfion,  or  of  the  coloured 
fpeCtra  contained  between  the  extreme  rays,  as  given  by 
a  prifm  of  flint  and  another  of  crown-glafs  refpeCtively, 
the  ratio  of  which  he  determined  to  be  as  5  to  3,  he  cal¬ 
culated  that  “  the  radii  of  the  lenfes  muff  have  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  differences  of  the  fines  of  incidence  and 
refraCtion  in  red  and  violet  rays-,  in  prifms  of  equal  refraCt- 
ino- angles  of  white  and  crown  glafs;”  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  “  the  radii  [or  foci]  of  the  lenfes  muff  have  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  angles  of  diflipation  in  refraCtions  by 
fuch  prifms;  and,  of  courfe,  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
lengths  of  the  coloured  fpeCtra  produced  thereby.”  From 
thefe  confiderations  the  author -concludes,  that  “in  all 
caJes  of  a  compound  lens  for  producing  viiion  without 
colours,  the  ratio  of  the  radii,  r  and  R,  of  the  concave 
and  convex  lenfes  (when  two  only  are  ufed.),  muff:  be  that 
of  5  to  3  ;  and  that  then  the  ratio  of  their  focal  diffances 
for  parallel  rays  will  be  that  of  3  to  2  nearly.”  The  ratio 
of  the  foci  of  two  lenfes  being  thus  determined  that  (hall 
make  the  colours  vanifh,  the  longitudinal  aberration  arifing 
from  the  refpeftive  curves  was  next  conlidered  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  care  was  taken  that  the  comparative  foci  of 
the  two  lenfes  was  not  to  be  altered  by  an  alteration  in  the 
curves  now  to  be  rectified.  By  Huygens’s  general  theo¬ 
rem,  the  aberration  arifing  from  the  curves  of  any  lens 
may  be  determined  and  compared  ;  and  it  being  known 
from  this  theorem,  that  the  longitudinal  aberration  is 
equal  to  f ds  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  double  convex  lens  of 
equal  radii,  a  double  concave  was  determined,  from  an 
equation  of  this  aberration,  fuch,  that  its  contrary  aber¬ 
ration  might  counteract  the  aberration  of  the  affumed  con¬ 
vex  lens  of  equal  radii  ;  and  the  numbers  thus  produced, 
for  the  radii  of  the  double  convex  of  crown-glafs  and  of 
the  double  concave  of  flint  refpeCtively,  were  8-36,  8-36,  10, 
and  23,  inches,  in  which  the  focal  diffances  of  the  two 
kmfes  are  laid  to  be  nearly  as  2  to  3.  In  this  combina- 
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tion,  the  compound  focus  is  dated  to  be  23'3  inches,  and 
the  radius  r—  23  is  contiguous  to  the  convex-glafs. 
Other  calculations  were  alfo  made,  where  the  radii  of  the 
convex  lens  were  unequal,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  concave ; 
but  we  do  not  learn  that  a  good  achromatic  objeCt-glafs, 
put  together  agreeably  to  Martin’s  calculations,  was  ever 
yet  conftruCted.  In  the  inftance  before  us,  it  is  evident 
that  the  curve  8  36,  coming  in  contaft  with  the  concave 
23,  muff  touch  it  in  the  middle,  and  therefore  the  propor¬ 
tions  are  impracticable. 

But  it  remained  for  the  ingenious  optician  of  Iflington, 
C.Tulley,  to  calculate  and  manufacture,  from  any  two 
given  fpecimens  of  crown  and  flint  glafs,  a  double  objeCt- 
glals  that  fhall,  generally  fpeaking,  be  found  both  achro¬ 
matic,  and  alfo  as  free  from  the  eftefts  of  fpherical  aber¬ 
ration  as  art  can  make  it. 

After  this  artiff  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Martin’s 
propofed  plan  of  compounding  an  achromatic'  objeft- 
glafs,  he  found  that  the  curves  calculated  for  this  purpofe 
would  not  produce  their  defired  effeft  with  any  fpecimens 
of  glafs  that  could  be  procured  ;  but  ftill  he  thought  that 
a  careful  repetition  of  Martin’s  experiments  might  lead  to 
refults  favourable  to  his  views,  when  fome  modification 
was  made  in  their  application.  He  therefore,  in  the  year 
1800,  obtained  fix  forts  of  glafs,  differing  in  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  and  ground  them  all  to  the  fame  radius  by  a  tool  of 
fpeculum-metal,  that  did  not  much  alter  its  figure  by  at¬ 
trition  in  grinding;  and  in  giving  a  partial  polilh  :  thefe 
lenfes  were  fitted  lucceffively  to  one  cell,  that  was  received 
by  a  tube  having  an  eye-niece  at  the  oppolite  end,  in  order 
that  the  l'olar  focus  of  the  refrafted  rays  might  be  the 
more  accurately  meafured  with  each  glafs  ufed  as  an  ob- 
jeft-glafs  of  a  telefcope  ;  and,  though  the  polifn  was  im¬ 
perfect  in  thefe  lenfes,  ground  and  partially  polilhed  by 
the  fame  tool,  yet  the  image  of  the  fun  was  clearly  de¬ 
fined  by  them.  Thefe  focal  diffances,  limited  by  the  folar 
image,  were  in  the  next  place  meafured  carefully  by  a 
nicely-divided  ficale,  and  were  found  to  differ  from  one 
another  confiderably.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
tool  was  alfo  afcertained  with  equal  care,  and  found  to 
exceed  in  length  the  longeft  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
refrafted  rays.  The  radius  of  the  tool  was  then  divided 
by  each  of  the  refrafted  focal  lengths,  and  the  quotients 
were  called  fo  many  divifors  or  multipliers,  accordingly  as 
the  geometrical  was  to  be  determined  from  the  refrafted 
focus,  or  the  contrary.  Thefe  quotients,  therefore,  bore 
the  fame  proportion  to  unity  that  the  geometrical  focus 
bore  to  the  refrafted  focus  of  each  lens;  and  turned  out 
to  be  very  nearly  the  fame  quantities  that  Martin  had  de¬ 
termined  withglaffes  of  fimilar  qualities,  and  that  he  de¬ 
noted  by  the  expreflion  za  in  his  rectified  theorems.  In 
faft,  they  were  the  numbers  from  which  the  ratio  of  the 
fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  to  the  fines  of  the  angles 
of  refraftion  were  accurately  determined,  as  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  hereafter.  The  fpecific  gravities  of  the  different 
lenfes  were  then  taken  with  a  good  hydroftatic  balance, 
and  were  found  to  increafe  with  their  correfponding  divi¬ 
fors,  but  not  in  a  regular  proportion.  From  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  a  fet  of  tables  was  conftrufted,  containing  in  pa¬ 
rallel  columns,  both  for  crown  and  flint  glafs,  the  fpecific 
gravities,  varying  from  3-4.66  to  2^428,  together  with  the 
correfponding  ratios  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  refraftion,  and  all'o  the  ratios  of  the  two  curves 
that  fhall  produce  an  afligned  longitudinal  fpherical  aber¬ 
ration  in  any  lens;  all  which  calculations  are  extended 
from  the  ratios  1  :  1,  1  :  roi,  1  :  1*02,  &e.  in  fuccellion, 
up  to  1  :  6,  where  the  aberration  is  a  minimum,  as  was 
long  ago  determined  by  Huygens ;  and,  what  is  worthy  of 
remark,  the  French  plate-glals,  which  had  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  loweff,  and  its  diviloronly  roo4,  and  which,  confe¬ 
quently,  had  its  refrafted  focus  nearly  equal  to  its  geome¬ 
trical  focus,  was,  in  all  probability,  fimilar  to  the  glafs 
manufactured  at  the  time  when  the  experiments  of  fir  ll'aac 
Newton  were  made,  from  which  the  original  optical  theo¬ 
rems  were  framed. 
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From  thefe  tables  our  Ikilful  optician  takes  his  curves, 
by  infpe&ion,  fuitable  for  glafs  of  any  given  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  fuch  as  will  fu it  his  tools  for  telefcopes  of  different 
lengths ;  and,  having  as  it  were  thecommand  of  the  whole 
range  of  varying  ratios,  he  can  immediately  fix  on  fuitable 
curves  for  any  glafs,  and  for  any  compound  focal  length, 
or  even  afligti  a  fellow  that  fiiall  match  any  practicable  lens, 
convex  or  concave,  that  has  been  previoufly  polifhed. 
Such  is  the  facility  which  this  ingenious  and  perfevering 
optician  has  attained  in  the  higheft  branch  of  his  art, 
whilfl,  at  the  fame  time,  his  (kill  in  grinding,  polifhing, 
and  centreing,  his  glades,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
artift.  The  principal  deviation  from  Martin’s  rules  that 
Tulley  found  it  neceffary  to  adopt  in  his  pratlice,  is  the 
application  of  a  correcting  number  to  the  calculated  or  tabu¬ 
lated  aberration  arifing  from  the  figure  of  the  flint-glafs,  on 
account  of  its  difference  of  refractive  power,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  crown-glafs  ;  in  order  to  gain  which  cor- 
re Cling  number  in  all  different  cafes,  he  firfl  reduces  the 

f;eometrical  foci  of  the  two  feparate  lenfes  into  the  re- 
raCled  foci  by  his  divifor=  Martin’s  2 a,  and  extraCls  the 
fquare-root  of  the  cubes  of  thofe  refraCled  foci  refpeClive- 
ly  ;  then  dividing  the  root  of  the  flint-glafs  by  the  root  of 
the  crown-glafs,  he  gains  the  correcting  divifor,  by  which 
the  calculated  aberration  of  the  flint-glafs  is  divided,  to 
produce  the  corrected  aberration  for  the  concave  lens; 
which  lens  rauft  now  have  its  radii  determined  agreeably 
to  this  corrected  aberration  from  the  general  theorem,  or 
may  be  taken  from  the  tables  to  be  fubflituted  for  the  radii 
that  would  have  been  requifite  if  the  proportional  aber¬ 
ration  had  remained  uncorrefled.  And  laftly,  that  the 
foci  of  the  feparate  lenfes  may  be  fo  proportioned  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  compound  focus  of  both  the  lenfes, 
which  is  ufually  given  when  a  telefcope  is  to  be  made, 
the  ratio  between  the  focus  of  the  crown-glafs  and  of  the 
compound  glafs,  having  been  calculated  by  an  appropriate 
theorem,  as  will  be  explained,  is  tabulated  to  fuit  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  glafs,  agreeably  to  their  fpecific  gravities;  fo 
that  Martin’  $  conllant  ratio  of  5  to  3  is  varied  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  variation  of  the  fpecific  gravity,  which  is 
afl'umed  as  bearing  a  due  proportion  to  the  difperfive 
power. 

Befides  the  preceding  improvers  of  the  telefcope,  feve- 
rai  perfons,  chiefly  amateurs,  have  taken  out  patents,  ei¬ 
ther  for  alterations  in  the  appendages  of  this  inArument, 
or  for  peculiar  modes  of  tiling  them  for  particular  purpofes, 
with  a  fhort  notice  of  which  we  fliall  conclude  this  feflion 
of  our  article. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1791,  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  a  furgeon 
in  the  flavy,  took  out  a  patent  for  fecuring  to  himfelf  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  ufing  a  fluid  medium,  in 
conjunction  with  glafs,  to  correct  the  prifmatic  aberration 
in  an  objeif-glafs  of  a  refracting  telefcope,  agreeably  to  the 
experiments  previoufly  made  on  this  fubjeft  by  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Blair,  as  we  have  already  Anted  at  p.  551. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  in  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Cater 
Rand,  of  Lewes  in  SuAex,  took  out  a  patent  for  “  an 
improved  military  and  naval  telefcope,  for  afeertaining 
dikances,  and  the  fizeand  extenfion  of  objefts,  at  fight, 
by  means  of  a  new  micrometrical  adjuflment.”  This 
micrometrical  telefcope,  however,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  parallel  wire  micrometer,  applied  to  a  common 
pocket  achromatic  telefcope,  in  which  a  vernier  fcale  pro- 
jefted  from  the  eye-piece,  and  indicated  the  quantity  of 
the  meafured  angle  to  the  profefled  accuracy  of  6"  ;  but 
how  the  inftrument  was  kept  Aeady  enough  without 
a  Aand  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  micrometer,  is  not  ex¬ 
plained. 

Mr.  Dudley  Adams,  of  Fldet-Areet,  optician,  took  out 
a  patent,  on  May  30,  1800,  for  rendering  telefcopes  more 
portable  ;  the  objed  of  which  was  to  fecure  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  ufing  tubes,  with  flits  made  in  fuch  a 
way  as  to  make  them  move  fmoothly,  and  yet  without 
ihake,  within  one  another. 
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Mr.  G.  H.  Brown,  fecretary  to  the  WeAminffer  fire- 
office,  in  Bedford-Areet,  Covent-Garden,  has  deferibed, 
in  the  nth  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manu¬ 
factures,  a  reflecting  telefcope,  that  always  lies  in  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  pofition  ;  and,  receiving  the  rays  of  light  on  an 
inclined  plain  mirror,  having  a  central  perforation,  and 
placed  near  the  infertion  of  the  eye-tube,  reflects  them  to 
the  large  concave  fpeculum,  which,  by  a  fecond  reflection 
forms  the  image  in  the  eye-tube.  Benjamin  Martin  con- 
AruCted  a  reflecting  telefcope  in  this  way,  which  he  ul'ed 
in  a  vertical  pofition  for  terreftrial  objects  ;  and  the  only 
difference  in  the  two  conffruCtions  feems  to  be,  that  in 
Martin’s  the  main  tube  was  reclined  when  viewing  ele¬ 
vated  objects,  fuch  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  whereas 
Brown’s  plain  mirror  has  a  vertical  motion  independently 
of  the  main  tube.  They  have  neither  of  them  come  into 
common  ufe.  v  ' 

Mr.  Manton,gunfmith,  of  Davis-Areet,  Berkeley-fquare, 
London,  took  out  a  patent  on  the  23d  of  January,  1810, 
for  fecuring  the  ufe  of  an  exhaulted  tube,  on  a  fuppofition 
that  there  would  be  more  light  when  the  rays  were  refract¬ 
ed  to  a  focus  in  vacuo. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Varley,  arti A,  now  of  Tottenham-court- 
road,  London,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  graphic  telefcope,  for 
the  purpofe  of  delineating  drawings  from  nature,  on  the 
principle  of  Dr.  WollaAon’s  camera  lucida,  the  date  of 
which  is  April  5,  1811.  And  on  the  21 A  of  May  of  the 
fame  year,  Dr.  BrewAer  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Harris,, 
optician,  of  Holborn,  London,  jointly  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  micrometrical,  double-image,  and  coming-up,  glafs, 
&c.  which  has  its  fcale  of  meafurement  running  longitu¬ 
dinally  along  the  tube. 

Jean  Rondoni,  of  Oxford-Areet,  gent,  took  out  a  patent 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1815,  “  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  conAruCtion  of  refracting  telefcopes,  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  a  certain  foreigner  rending  abroad.”  M. 
Rondoni  declares  the  invention  to  confiff  in  varying  the 
magnifying  power  of  dioptric  telefcopes.  When  theeye- 
glafles  are  to  be  concave,  or  bear  a  diminiffiing  power,  he 
forms  the  eye- part  of  two  concave  glafles,  placing  one 
in  the  fide  or  tube  neareA  the  eye,  and  the  other  in  the 
next,  or  fecond,  or  third,  or  other  tube,  from  the  eye,  as 
the  power  of  the  glafles  or  other  circumAances  may  re¬ 
quire  ;  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to  bring  near,  toge¬ 
ther,  or  divide  apart,  the  faid  two  concave  glafles ;  and, 
as  the  fame  are  brought  nearer  together,  the  magnifying, 
power  increafes,  and,  as  they  are  divided  apart,  the  con¬ 
trary.  With  regard  to  varying  the  magnifying  power  of 
telefcopes  of  the  ufual  con Aru&ion,  \yich  four  convex 
glafles  in  the  eye-part,  he  conArudts  them  in  fuch  manner, 
that  the  third  and  fourth  glafles  from  the  eye  may  be 
moved  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  the  eye.  The  means 
of  eft'efling  this  are  fully  deferibed  with  figures  in  the  lpe- 
cification  ;  which  we  do  not  think  it  neceffary  to  copy  in 
this  place  ;  but  refer  to  the  Rep.  of  Arts,  vol  xxvii.  N.  S. 

We  have  next  to  fpeak  of  the  conAruftion,  orfittin°-- 
up  as  it  is  called,  of  telefcopes;  that  is,  the  fixing  them 
on  a  Aand  in  the  firmeA  and  moA  favourable  manner  for 
making  oblervations. 

Now  that  the  long  aerial  telefcopes  are  no  longer  in  ufe, 
we  fliall  not  fill  our  pages  by  defending  the  different  kinds 
of  mechanifm  that  were  applied  for  rendering  them  ufe- 
ful  in  obfervations;  by  Huygens,  Perrault,  SebaAian, 
Mairan,  and  others  ;  moff  of  which  are  deferibed  in  vols. 
j.  v.  and  vi.  of  the  “Machines  approuvees  par  l’Acade- 
mie,  &c.”  to  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader  who 
willies  to  know  the  particulars.  All  the  fupports  for  long 
telefcopes  had  neceflarily  one  property,  which  is  defina¬ 
ble  alfo  in  Aands  that  are  made  for  modern  telefcopes, 
but  which  is  frequently  neglefled  ;  and  that  is,  the  oL- 
jeft-end  of  the  telefcope  was  Aeadily  fupported  by  fome 
point  of  re  A  .near  the  remote  extremity,  where  the  rays 
were  incident.  Indeed  all  forms  where  the  tube  is  fup- 
porte-d  only  near  the  middle,  or  where  the  whole  imme- 
7  F  diaitely, 
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diately  or  remotely  depends  upon  one  narrow  joint,  are 
defective. 

In  every  ufeful  (land  the  following  properties  ought  to 
combine:  Firft,  the  inftrument  held  by  it  fhould  be  kept 
firmly  in  its  place,  if  of  the  refradting  fort,  fo  that  the 
image  may  have  no  vibratory  motion  unfavourable  to  dif¬ 
tindt  vifion,  occalioned  by  an  unfteady  pofition  of  the  ob- 
jedl-glafs;  but,  if  it  be  of  the  refledting  kind,  then  it 
fhould  be  fo  fufpended,  that  tremulous  motions  ariiing 
from  compadtnefs  of  the  materials,  fuch  as  eafily  tranf- 
niit  vibratory  impulfes,  may  be  avoided.  Secondly,  a 
motion  in  azimuth,  and  another  in  altitude,  are  itidif- 
penfable  and,  if  the  inftrument  be  bulky,  or  have  great 
power,  in  each  of  thefe  refpedts  there  Ihould  be  both  a 
quick  and  a  flow  motion,  the  former  to  fave  time,  and 
the  latter  for  the  fake  of  accuracy.  Thirdly,  when  the 
inftrument  is  pointed  to  the  required  objedt,  it  fhould 
not  be  liable  to  be  eafily  moved  by  any  accidental  touch 
of  the  obferver’s  hand  or  body  ;  unlefs  it  is  managed  in 
a  ftate  of  fufpenfion,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  larger  reflec¬ 
tors.  Fourthly,  the  parts  of  the  ftand  fhould  be  ftrong 
enough  to  bear  the  fuperincumbent  weight,  and  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  get  out  of  repair;  and  fifthly,  its  pofition  fhould 
be  in  a  fituation  not  eafily  fliaken,  or  moved  by  the  ob¬ 
ferver’s  weight,  or  that  of  a  by-ftander.  When  thefe  pro¬ 
perties  are  attended  to,  the  exadt  fhape  and  external 
appearance  becomes  matter  offecondary  confideration,  and 
each  artift  may-purfue  his  own  fchemein  the  conftrudtion. 

One  of  the  bell  (lands  for  a  thirty-inch  refrador,  by 
■which  we  always  mean  an  achromatic  refradtor,  is  that 
exhibited  at  fig.  4.  in  which  AB  is  a  tube  of  brafs, 
mounted  on  the  tripod  ftand  of  the  fame  metal  CD,  and 
fixed  by  means  of  the  fcrews  Q  and  R.  In  the  common 
conftrudtion,  the  horizontal  motion  is  at  C,  at  the  top  of 
the  ftem  or  cylinder,  and  the  fyftem  of  tubes  F,  E,  P,  is 
not  applied,  fo  that  there  is  neither  the  flow  adjuftable 
motions,  nor  is  the  inftrument  fteady  in  any  given  pofi¬ 
tion  ;  but  here  the  horizontal  motion  is  at  D,  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  cylinder,  where  there  is  a  long  bearing 
for  the  pivot,  with  a  tightening  (crew  underneath  the 
jundtion  of  the  feet,  and  a  clamp  S  to  fix  the  inftrument 
in  any  given  diredtion.  Alfo  the  handle  in  fig.  5.  with  a 
Hooke’s  joint,  taking  the  fquared  axis  of  the  fcrew  at  D, 
gives  the  flow  motion  in  azimuth,  while  the  Aiding  and 
adjuftable  tubes  F,  E,  P,  keep  the  angle  of  elevation  un¬ 
altered.  Thefe  tubes  turn  on  a  joint  at  P;  and,  when  a 
due  elevation  is  given,  by  the  quick  motion  occafioned  by 
the  freedom  of  Hiding  one  within  another,  a  clamping- 
fcrew  at  E  fixes-  them,  and  the  flow  motion  produced  by 
the  fcrew  F  finifhes  the  obfervation  in  altitude,  as  the 
handle  in  fig.  5  does  in  azimuth;  and  both  flow  mo¬ 
tions  can  be  managed,  one  with  each  hand,  at  the  fame 
time.  In  the  prefent  reprefentation,  the  celeftial  eye¬ 
piece  H  is  fcrewed  into  its  fmall  tube,  which  bears  a  con¬ 
cealed  rack,  that  is  ad'ted  on  by  a  pinion  on  the  axis  of 
the  thumb-piece  G,  which  may  be  made  more  or  lefs 
tight  by  a  fcrew  in  the  middle  of  its  plane,  and  which 
adjulls  the  eye-pieces  for  diftindt  vifion.  There  may  be 
any  number  of  various  celeftial  eye-pieces,  but  two  or 
three  are  as  many  as  are  ufually  delivered  with  an  inftru¬ 
ment  of  this  fize.  The  objedt-glafs  fcrews  into  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  at  B,  and  is  fo  fixed  by  trial,  that  the 
mofl  diftindt  view  of  an  objedl  is  had  when  the  fcrew  is 
carried  home,  in  which  fituation  the  receiving-focket  is 
fixed  by  the  maker;  fo  that  unfcrewing  the  objedt-glafs 
at  any  time  does  not  injure  the  inftrument.  The  centre 
of  motion  in  altitude  is  at  a  joint  above  C,  and  the  ftea- 
dinefs  of  the  tube  AB  will  depend  on  the  diftance  of  this 
joint  from  the  fyftem  of  concentric  tubes  F,  E,  P.  When 
the  cylindrical  piece  beyond  the  joint  of  the  loweft  tube  at 
P  is  withdrawn  from  its  hole  in  a  cock  attached  to  the 
vertical  cylinder,  the  tubes  will  pack  into  one  another, 
and  the  cylindrical  end-piece  will  enter  the  hole  of  the 
cock  T,  under  the  main  tube,  and  remain  out  of  the 
■way  of  injury,  parallel  to  this  tube.  The  tube  IK,  in 
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fig.  6,  fcrews  at  the  end  I  into  the  fame  place  that  the 
celeftial  eye-piece  H  now  occupies,  and  is  called  the  ter - 
rejirial  tube ,  or  terreftrial  eye-piece,  becaufe  objedls  are 
feen  in  their  diredl  pofition  through  it,  which,  through 
the  celeftial  eye-piece,  are  feen  inverted.  Near  the  end  I, 
a  pair  of  glaffes,  called  the  field-glajjes,  are  fcrewed,  and 
the  end  K  contains  the  pair  of  glaffes  which  is  denomi¬ 
nated  the  eye-piece.  We  have  already  fhown  that  thefe 
two  pairs  of  glaffes  conftitute  an  achromatic  eye-piece,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  eredt  the  inverted  image  formed 
by  the  objedt-glafs  in  the  fmall  tube  between  H  and  A  ; 
and,  when  this  image  is  confidered  as  a  real  objedl,  then 
the  terreftrial  tube  is  a  compound  microfcope  of  the  beft 
conftrudtion.  The  tube  L,  in  fig.  7.  is  an  open  tub®, 
which  is  fometimes  made,  by  particular  defire,  to  receive 
at  its  end  L  the  eye-piece,  now  fcrewed  into  the  tube  IK 
at  K  ;  and  then,  as  the  empty  tube  L  Aides  in  the  tube 
IK,  the  diftance  between  the  pair  of  field-glaffes  and  pair 
of  eye-glaffes  may  be  varied  at  pleafure  ;  and,  as  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  of  the  compound  microfcope  varies  directly 
with  this  diftance,  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of  the  te- 
lefcope  thus  conftrudted  will  vary  in  like  manner.  The 
Undent  will  readily  comprehend  the  advantages  and  de- 
fedts  of  this  apparatus.  It  is  very  portable,  becaufe  the 
telefcope  is  eafily  difengaged  from  it,  and  the  legs  and 
flay  fold  up.  If  the  joint  C  were  immediately  under  B, 
it  would  be  much  freer  from  all  tremor  in  the  vertical 
plane.  But  nothing  can  hinder  other  tremors  arifing 
from  the  long  pillar  and  the  three  fpringy  legs.  Thefe 
communicate  all  external  agitations  with  great  vigour. 
The  inftrument  fhould  be  fet  on  a  ltone  pedeltal,  or,  what 
is  better,  a  calk  filled  with  wet  fand.  This  pedeltal,  which 
necelfity  perhaps  fuggefted  to  our  fcientific  navigators,  is 
the  beft  that  can  be  imagined. 

Fig.  8  is  the  ftand  ufually  given  to  rejleding  telefcopes. 
AB  is  the  main  tube  of  a  refledting  telefcope  of  moderate 
fize,  which  may  be  either  of  the  Gregorian  or  Cafi'e- 
grainian  kind,  (for  their  external  appearance  and  mode  of 
uling  are  the  lame,)  mounted  on  the.  tripod  GF  ;  at  A  is 
the  open  aperture,  and  a  little  fnort  of  it,  within,  is  the 
fmall  fpeculum,  drawn  in  or  out  by  the  fcrew  C,  which  is 
connected,  with  a  longitudinal  bar  of  metal,  into  which 
the  heel-piece  of  the  ftem  of  the  fmall  fpeculum  Hides,  fo 
as  to  be  taken  away,  or  put  in,  at  pleafure;  within  the  in¬ 
terior  end  B  of  the  large  tube  is  the  perforated  large  fpe¬ 
culum,  always  concave,  and  of  a  proper  figure  to  fuit  the 
face  of  the  fmall  fpeculum.  This  large  fpeculum  is  put 
in  with  fome  liberty,  as  is  alfo  the  fmall  one  in  a  box  con¬ 
taining  a  fpiral  fpring  adding  againft  it  to  prevent  tremors; 
B  is  the  eye-piece  of  the  Huygenian  kind,  of  which  there 
are  ufually  two  or  three,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument.  The  femicircle  D  is  racked  ;  and  tjie  handle 
H  turns  the  fcrew  that  gives  elevation,  while  the  handle 
I  gives  the  horizontal  motion,  by  its  fcrew  driving  the 
racked  horizontal  plate  E  ;  both  which  are  clearly  feen  in 
the  figure.  The  verticaL  motion  takes  place  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  tube  at  the  top  of  the  frame  between 
E  and  D,  and  the  horizontal  motion  is  from  an  axis  in 
the  centre  of  the  racked  plate  E,  which  axis  has  a  long 
hole,  bearing  down  a  tube  to  G,  under  the  jundtion  of 
the  three  legs.  The  three-barred  bracing-piece  F  has  a 
joint  at  each  leg,  and  alfo  at  the  circular  brafs  plate  in 
the  centre,  fo  that  a  little  force  applied  under  this  plate 
will  raife  it,  and  allow  the  legs  to  come  together  into 
contadl,  as  well  as  the  three,  arms  that  keep  the  legs  open 
when  the  ftand  is  ufed.  This  mounting  is  very  portable, 
and  tolerably  fteady,  particularly  when  the  tube  is  fhort, 
and  is  every  way  convenient  for  ufe,  except  that  both 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  motions  are  flow  motions;  the 
former  of  which  is  tedious  when  a  great  change  of  alti¬ 
tude  is  wanted  in  a  given  time,  but  the  latter  is  in  fome 
meafure  remedied  by  the  portability  of  the  ftand,  which 
may  be  eafily  turned  all  together,  to  face  any  particular 
objedl.  We  have  feldom  (fays  the  editor  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica)  feen  diftindtly  through  telefcopes 
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mounted  in  this  manner,  till  one  end  of  the  tube  vyas 
prefled  againft  fomething  that  was  very  Heady  and  unelaf- 
tic.  It  is  quite  aftonifliing  what  a  change  this  produces. 
“  We  took  a  very  tine  teiefcope  made  by  James  Short,  and 
laid  the  tube  on  a  great  lump  of  fo ft  clay,  prefling  it 
firmly  down  into  it.  Several  perfons,  ignorant  of  our  pur- 
pofe,  looked  through  it,  and  read  a  table  of  logarithms  at  the 
diftance  of  310  yards.  We  then  put  the  teiefcope  on  its 
ftand,  and  pointed  it  at  the  fame  object  j  none  of  the  com¬ 
pany  could  read  at  a  greater  diftance  than  235  yards,  al¬ 
though  they  could  perceive  no  tremor.  They  thought  the 
viflon  as  (harp  as  before;  but  the  incontrovertible  proof 
of  the  contrary  was,  that  they  could  not  read  at  iuch  a 
diftance.” 

When  the  length  of  the  tube  is  three  feet  and  upwards, 
and  proportionably  wide,  fig.  9  reprefents  a  ftand  that  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that  reprelented  by  fig.  8.  We 
lhall  put  the  fame  letters  of  reference  to  the  fame  parts, 
though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conftruCHons  that  may 
require  explanation.  This  ftand  was  contrived  and  firlfc 
made  by  Tuiley,  who,  we  underftand,  claims  alfo  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  three-armed  brace  F,  in  fig.  8,  above  de- 
fcribed.  The  contriver  has  evidently  contemplated  all 
the  requifites  for  a  good  conftruflion,  and  has  l'ucceeded 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan  :  AB,  as  before,  is  the  main 
tube;  B,  one  of  the  eye-pieces ;  C,  the  adjufting  fcrew 
for  diftinft  viflon,  hid  in  our  drawing  behind  the  tube; 
but,  in  place  of  it,  is  feen  the  finder,  attached  above 
the  eye-end  of  the  main  tube.  (The  finder  is  a  finall 
teiefcope,  attached  to,  or  over,  the  main  tube,  the 
ufe  of  which  is  to  bring  the  objeft  readily  into  the  field 
of  view  of  the  large  teiefcope,  which  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  when  the  power  is  great;  for,  as  the  field  of 
view  increafes  with  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
teiefcope,  and  vice  verfd,  the  finall  teiefcope  faves  much 
time  in  fearching  for  any  objeCt  that  is  vifible  in  it.)  At 
D  is  a  fliding-piece  of  metal  with  a  cylindrical  hole, 
through  which  the  round  rod  HD  pafies,  and  to  which  it 
may  be  fixed,  by  the  prefling-fcrew  D,  in  any  given  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  to  this  fliding-piece  D,  two  rods  DK,  DK,  are  at¬ 
tached  by  two  joints,  and  two  other  joints  attach  them 
below  to  the  frame  EK,  fo  that  thefe  rods  K,  K,  are  at 
liberty  to  rife  and  fall  as  the  tube  is  elevated  or  deprefled, 
but  not  until  the  fliding-piece  at  D  has  moved  along  the 
rod  HD.  When  the  piece  D  is  fixed  to  the  rod  by  the 
fcrew  of  p  refill  re,  it  forms  a  point  of  bearing  for  the  tube 
at  a  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  which  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  tube’s  gravity  above  the  frame  of  brafs- work, 
feen  in  the  figure ;  thus,  the  teiefcope  is  kept  fteady  by 
two  points  of  bearing  in  every  degree  of  elevation,  though 
thefe  points  will  recede  from  each  other  gradually  as  the 
teiefcope  is  deprefled  towards  an  horizontal  pofition. 
When  the  fcrew  at  D  is  turned  back,  the  motion  is  fuffi- 
ciently  quick ;  but,  when  it  is  faff,  the  flow  motion  is 
produced  by  the  handle  at  H  ;  for,  while  this  handle 
turns  the  rod,  a  fcrew  cut  in  its  interior  end  works  in  a 
fixed  cock,  near  H,  that  has  a  female  fcrew  within  it, 
and  draws  the  fliding-piece  and  rod  together  towards  the 
eye,  and  thus  elevates  the  tube,  while  the  joints  of  the 
rods  K  allow'  a  correfponding elevation  in  them ;  fo  that, 
without  undoing  the  fcrew  at  D,  a  flow  motion  up  or 
down  is  produced  by  merely  turning  the  handle  H,  which 
motion,  being  free  from  jerks,  is  very  pleafant.  Between 
the  brafs  frame,  bearing  the  teiefcope  and  the  large  wood¬ 
en  frame  EF,  are  three  circular  plates,  the  uppermofl  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  brafs  frame,  or  may  be  faid  to 
form  the  bafis  of  it,  and  has  an  axis  of  fteel  fall;  in  its 
centre;  the  fecond  circular  plate  is  racked  at  the  con¬ 
cave  edge  all  round;  and  has  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre, 
juft  large  enough  to  receive  the  fteel  axis  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  The  third  circular  plate  forms  the  top  of  the 
wooden  tripod,  and  has  alfo  a  hole  in  its  centre,  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  admit  the  fteel  axis  above  defcribed  ;  but  its 
diameter  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  diameter  of  the  racked 
plate. next  above  it,  fo  that  a  rim,  made  faft  to  the  racked 
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plate,  furrour.ds  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  box-lid;  but 
there  is  no  other  {'aliening  of  thefe  three  plates  together 
than  the  prellure  occafioned  by  the  fuperincumbent 
weight  of  the  teiefcope,  and  of  its  fubjacent  frame  EKK. 
The  axis,  or  fcrew,  of  the  handle  I  is  made  faft  to  the  up- 
permoft  plate  of  the  faid  frame,  and  takes  hold  of  tne 
notches  in  the  racked  plate  below  it  ;  fo  that,  when  t he- 
teiefcope  is  turned  round  in  azimuth  by  a  quick  motion, 
it  takes  the  frame  under  it,  and  alfo  the  racked  circle, 
round  along  with  it,  while  the  ftand  or  wooden  four- 
footed  frame  EF  ftands  quiefcent ;  but,  w’hen  the  quick 
motion  is  finifhed,  the  handle  I  is  ftill  in  its.place  at  the 
eye-er.d  of  the  tube,  and  turning  it  round  will  give  the 
requifite  flow  motion  ;  for  turning  the  handle,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  racked  plate,  turns  the  fuperincumbent 
frame  and  teiefcope,  without  any  motion  being  given  to  ■ 
the  racked  plate  itfelf,  which  is  now  kept  down  to  its 
place  by  Ample  preflure  of  its  load  above.  The  ftand,  or 
large  wooden  frame,  is  braced  in  all  directions,  as  may 
beleen  in  thedrawing,  and  might  be  advantageoufly  made  • 
of  caft-iron,  as  it  is  not  contrived  for  the  convenience,  of 
portability. 

The  belt  ftand  for  the  Newtonian  teiefcope.  is  that  which 
is  reprefented  by  fig.  10.  in  which  A  is  the  elevated  mouth 
of  a  feven-feet  tube,  and  B  the  place  of  the  large  ipec il¬ 
ium,  that  reflects  the  rays  of  light  back  to  the  final  1  dia¬ 
gonal  plane  metal  near  C,  which,  by  a  fecond  reflection, 
brings  them  to  a  focus  at  the  eye-piece  below  C,  as  feen 
in  the_  drawing.  Above  C  is  the  finder,  the  upper  end 
of  which  has  a  finall  achromatic  objeCl-glafs,  and  the 
lower  end  the  eye-glafs.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  refts 
on  a  fupport  D,  that  is  capable  of  being  raifed  or  lowered 
flowly  by  a  pinion  on  the  axis  of  the  handle  under  D, 
while  the  lower  end  refts  on  the  horizontal  bar  of  the 
frame  EF,  that  .isTufpended  by  a  pulley  over  F  ;  the  four 
pivots  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  of  the  laid  frame,  Hiding  in  the  open 
grooves,  feen  near  thofe  letters,  in  the  main  frame,  keep 
the  finall  frame  in  any  g.’.en  fituation,  and  allow  a  free 
motion,  firft  down  the  vertical,  and  then  down  the  in¬ 
clined,  pieces,  that  compofe  the  main  frame,  as  iovv  as  to 
G  and  H  ;  and,  when  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  has  been 
deprefled  into  this  fituation,  the  tube  may  have  an  eleva¬ 
tion  approaching  towards  the  zenith  :  for  not  only  is  the 
upper  end  elevated  by  the  handle  at  J  for  the  quick,  and 
at  D  for  the  flow,  motions,  but  the  lower  one  is  deprefled 
by  the  handle  at  I,  round  which  the  cord  is  coiled,  that 
goes  round  a  fixed  roller  at  K,  and  two  others  at  L  and 
M,  before  it  embraces  the  pulley  N,  and  is  hooked  to  a 
pin  at  O,  above  the  frame.  The  reft  of  the  main  frame 
is  fo  clearly  exhibited  in  the  figure,  that  no  farther  de- 
fcriptjon  of  it  is  neceflary.  In  fome  of  the  inftruments 
of  this  conftru&ion,  when  the  handle  J  is  omitted,  and 
a  quicker  motion  in  altitude  is  required,  and  alfo  a  great¬ 
er  elevation  than  can  be  given  limply  by  the  handle  atD, 
the  fecond  fquare  ftera  that  carries  the  pinion  of  the  han¬ 
dle  is  raifed  by  hand,  and  kept  to  its  elevation  by  means 
of  a  fecond  rack,  which  is  fet  at  liberty  by  prelfing  a  but¬ 
ton  at  P,  connected  with  the  fpring-catch  of  the  rack, 
when  this  fquared  Item  is  lowered  again  ;  all  which  mo¬ 
tions  will  be  readily  comprehended  by  any  perfon  tole¬ 
rably  acquainted  with  the  mechanifm  of  rack-work.  The 
quick  motion  in  azimuth  is  given  by  Hiding  the  lo.ver 
end  of  the  tube  gently  along  the  bar  on  which  it  refts, 
or  by  moving  the  whole  frame,  which  goes  on  caftors  ; 
but  the  flow  motion  is  produced  by  the  fcrew  at  D.  It 
is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  eye  of  the  obferver 
is  applied  to  the  fide  of  the  tube  near  its  mouth,  when 
thefinder has  pointed  the  tube  properly  toits  objeCt.  This, 
ftand  was  contrived  by  fir  William  Herfchel,  whofe  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  ufe  of  various  ftands  directed  him  to  prefer 
one  that  is  not  liable  to  propagate  vibratory  motion  to 
the  large  fpeculum,  and  that  has  a  point  of  lupport  near 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube. 

The  high  magnifying  powers  of  Dr.  Herfchel’s  tele- 
fcopes,  made  all  the  ufual  apparatus  for  their  fupport  ex¬ 
tremely. 
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tretnely  imperfedt.  But  bis  judgment  and  liis  ingenuity, 
and  fertility  in  refource,  are  as  eminent  as  his  philofophi- 
cal  ardour.  He  has  contrived  for  his  reflecting  telefcopes 
Hands  which  have  every  property  that  can  be  defired. 
The  tubes  are  all  fuppcrted  at  the  two  ends.  The  mo¬ 
tions,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  are  contrived  with  the 
utmoft  fimplieity  and  firmnefs.  We  cannot  more  pro¬ 
perly  conclude  this  fedtion  than  with  a  deftription  of  his 
40-feet  telefcope,  the  nobled  monument  of  fkill  that  the 
.world  can  boalt  of. 

The  Herfcbelian  telefcope  we  might  with  fome  propri¬ 
ety  call  the  German  telefcope,  inafmuch  as  the  celebrated 
contriver  of  its  ftupendous  mechanifm  is  a  native  of  Ha¬ 
nover  :  it  was  however  condrudted  in  England,  and  by 
Englifh  workmen,  except  fo  far  as  the  ingenious  inventor 
lent  his  powerful  aflilfance,  partly  in  the  execution,  but 
chiefly  in  the  contrivance  of  the  mechanjcal  appendages. 
This  mafterpiece  of  mechanifm  was  begun  at  Clay-tlall  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1785,  when,  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  fupport  of 
regal  munificence  had  been  gracioufly  promifed  ;  and 
when  the  various  portions  of  the  bulky  drudture,  which 
employed  forty  workmen  of  different  denominations,  had 
been  removed  to  Slough,  near  Windfor,  the  foundation 
was  begun,  which  was  to  be  the  feite  for  the  larged  tele¬ 
fcope  that  had  ever  been  pointed  to  the  heavenly  regions. 
We  will  not  detain  our  readers  by  deferibing  the  details 
of  mafonry,  carpentry,  and  fmith’s  work,  which  have  oc¬ 
cupied  eighteen  large  plates*  in  the  fecond  part  of  vol. 
lxxxv.  of  the  Philolophical  Tranfaftions,  for  their  expla¬ 
nation  ;  but  deferibe  fo  much  of  the  ir.drument,  and  of 
its  appendages,  as  are  ufeful  in  making  adtual  obferva- 
tions.  The  belt  view  for  general  reprefentation  of  the 
Herfchelian  telefcope,  is  that  which  has  been  given  in 
plate  xxiv.  of  the  volume  juft  named,  which  therefore 
we  have  copied  into  our  Plate  IX.  annexed,  with  fome 
flight  alterations,  arifing  out  of  fubfequent  improvements 
or  curtailments  of  unnecefl'ary  appendages.  This  view, 
taken  from  a  flation  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  the  eredftion,  re- 
prefents  the  telefcope  elevated  in  the  meridian  line,  and 
affords  the  means  of  feeing  the  front  parts  of  the  inflru- 
ment,  and  of  its  numerous  appendages  ;  but  does  not 
allow  the  mechanifm  that  fupports  the  inferior  end  of  the 
tube,  and  that  gives  motion  in  fome  of  the  adjudments, 
to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  their  parts,  and  therefore 
mud  be  comprehended  from  a  verbal  defeription.  The 
foundation  on  which  the  frame- work  of  theforty-feet  tele¬ 
fcope  is  erected,  confids  of  two  concentric  circles  of  brick¬ 
work,  one  42,  and  the  other  21,  feet  in  diameter,  both 
funk  feet  under  ground,  and  taperingfrom  the  breadth 
of  a  ft.  3  in.  below,  to  1  ft.  2  in.  above,  where  they  are 
capped  with  paving  (tones  of  iaj  inches  wide,  and  3  thick. 
In  the  centre  of  thefe  circles  is  fixed  fad  into  the  ground, 
by  brick-work  and  oppodte  braces  of  wood,  a  vertical 
beam,  as  a  centre  of  motion,,  round  which  the  whole' 
drudture  may  have  a  circular  motion  in  azimuth,  the 
plane  of  the  outer  circle  being  made  perfectly  level.  The 
platform  that  connects  the  different  parts  of  the-frame- 
work  below,  has  three  principal  horizontal  beams  lyinfj 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  three  ‘others  lying  parallel, 
eroding  the  fil'd  at  right  angles,  befides  various  bracing- 
beams,  that  tie  the  whole  compactly  together  by  iron 
bolts  pa  ding  through  the  places  of  crofting.  In  our  draw¬ 
ing,  the  outer  circle  of  brick-work  and  mafonry  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  letters  AB,  ,and  the  circumference  of  the 
platform  of  wood  by  CD.  Under  each  oppodte  end  of  the 
fix  main  beams  is  dxed  a  roller,  of  fix  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  long,  having  each  a  drong  iron  frame  bolted 
into  the  end  of  its  relpeCiive  beam;  fo  that  the  outer 
circle  has  twelve  rollers  :  but  thefe  were  not  fufficient  to 
bear  the  whole  at  21  feet  from  the  centre  of  motion  ; 
therefore  eight  more  rollers,  nearly  equididant,  were 
fixed  to  drong  parts  of  the  platform,  fo  as  to  be  borne  by 
the  inner  circle  of  21  feet’ diameter  ;  and  thus  the  whole 
platform,  with  its  fuperdrucfure,  is  capable  of  making  a 
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revolution,  when  fufneient  force  is  applied  round  the 
central  vertical  beam,  that  enters  a  hole  at  the  jundtion 
of  the  two  central  main  beams,  and  that  afeends  but  a 
little  way  out  of  the  ground.  Six  out  of  the  twelve 
rollers  of  the  outer  circle  are  feen  at  a,  b,  c,  See.  between 
the  britk-work  and  the  circular  edge  of  the'  platform  ; 
and  the  red  may  be  imagined,  not  only  on  the  remainder 
of  this  circle,  but  alfo  on  the  inner  circle,  which  is  con¬ 
cealed.  In  thefe  rollers  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  axes  of  motion  all  point  towards  the  central  beam 
round  which  they  carry  the  platform,  and  alfo  that  their 
diameters  and  frames  be  precifely  of  like  dimenfions, 
otherwife  they  will  not  bear  alike  on  the  balls  of  ma¬ 
fonry. 

At  twelve  feet  didance  from,  and  all  round,  this  mov¬ 
able  platform,  are  dxed  fad  into  the  ground  eight  equj- 
didant  pods,  to  an  oppofite  pair  of  which  the  ends  of  a 
long  pliable  rope  are  hooked,  that  give  the  motion  in 
azimuth  ;  which  rope,  being  conducted  over  two  feparate 
pulleys,  fixed  upon  the  platform,  at  oppofite  fides  of  the 
centre,  has  its  ends  turned  in  the  diredtion  of  tangents 
that  point  in  oppofite  directions  to  their  refpedlive  pods. 
The  middle  part  <pf  the  rope  is  made  to  pafs  round  one  of 
the  fpokes  of  a  large  wheel,  carried  by  the  platform,  be¬ 
fore  it  winds  round  the  axle,  fo  as  to  coil-up  both  ends  of 
the  rope  equally  ;  which  rope  therefore  pulls  by  both 
tangental  ends  alike,  fo  as  to  apply  an  equal  force  at  each 
oppofite  pulley,  while  the  refidance  of  the  pods  produces 
the  requiiite  motion,  without  a  drain  on  the  centre.  This 
mechanifm  gives  the  operator  a  great  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage.  That  part  of  the  platform  D,  which  connedts  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  three  longitudinal  beams,  over  the 
rollers  at  <7,  e,  f,  is  made  drong,  and  is  the  fupport  for  a 
pair  of  double  ladders,  that  are  feen  afeending  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  whole  frame-work,  one  on -  each  fide  of  the 
large  tube  E  ;.and  at  C  is  another  fnnilar  fupport  for  two 
other  double  ladders,  which,  afeending  in  like  manner, 
meet  the  former  ones,  and  crofs  into  them  in  fttch  a  way, 
as  to  admit  of  being  bolted  together  at  the  points  of 
eroding.  Thefe  ladders  are  propped  by  other  diorter 
ladders,  as  feen  in  the  figure  ;  and  fome  upright  malts,  of 
which  one  is  feen  erected  over  the  roller  at  b,  afeend  in  like 
manner,  and  afford  the'  means  of  obtaining  horizontal 
braces  at  different  heights,  all  round  the  frame,  except 
where  the  elevated  end  E  of  the  telefcope  requires  an 
opening  to  be  left  between  the  front  ladders  for  its  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  elevation.  The  tranfverfe  beam  FG, 
which  lies  horizontally  over  the  erodings  of  the  double 
ladders,  and  is  bolted  to  them,  receives  the  hooks  of  the 
diderent  pulleys,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  conne&s  and 
braces  together  all  the  ladders  at  their  upper  extremities. 
Thefe  ladders  are  each  49  feet  2  inches  long,  fo  that  the 
hei'ght'-of  the  tranfverfe  beam  FG  mud  be  3/49  X  49  — 
20  x  20  =  45  nearly,  and  will  therefore  admit  of  the  long 
tube  of  40  feet  in  length  to  be  railed  into-a  vertical  po- 
fition  under  it.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  large  tube,  a 
gallery  HI,  with  its  attached  brackets  K  and  L,  reds 
upon  the  (lopes  of  the  interior  halves  of  the  double  lad¬ 
ders,  at  K  and  L,  refpectively ;  and 'may  be  made  to  dide 
up  or  down,  into  any  date  of  elevation,  by  two  fydems  of 
pulleys,  and  ropes  going  round  the  blocks  hooked  at  the 
jundtion  of  each  pair  of  ladders  to  the  tranfverfe  beam 
FG,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  figure;  and,  when  this  galr 
lery  is  lowered  to  the  landing  of  the  flight  of  deps  M,  a 
party  may  be  admitted  into  it  to  gratify  their  curiofity, 
the  door  being  13  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  inch,  and 
palifaded  on  the  front,  as  well  as  partly  at  both  ends. 
The  hafes  or  diding  parts  of  the  brackets  are  prevented 
from  flipping  afide  by  lateral  rollers  of  brafs,  adting  again  ft 
the  Itraight  fides  of  the  middle  pole  of  each  double  lad¬ 
der  ;  while  other  rollers  of  the  fame  metal,  adting  under 
them,  diminifh  their  fridtion,  when  drawn  up  or  let  down 
by  the  pulleys.  In  the  framing  of  thefe  brackets,  it  was 
necedary  to  introduce  contrivances  for  allowing  fome  de- 
4  '  viation 
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viation  of  the  gallery  from  an  exaX  level,  in  cafe  one  of 
the  brackets  was  elevated  by  its  pulley  fafter  than  the 
other;  which  contrivances  are  not  eafily  defcribed  with¬ 
out  a  reference  to  the  drawings  of  the  feparate  parts  in 
the  original  account,  or  without  infpeXion  of  the  parts 
themi'e)  ves. 

The  tube  of  the  telefcope,  which  is  39  feet  4  inches  in 
length,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  is  made  entirely  of 
iron  ;  it  having  been  afcertained  that  a  wooden  tube  would 
have  exceeded  an  iron  one  in  weight  by  at  leaft  3ooolbs. 
The  fheets  were  firft  put  together  by  a  kind  of  (earning  that 
requires  no  rivets ;  and,  when  the  Tides  of  the  iron  platform 
were  cut  ftraight,  it  was  lifted  by  proper  tackle  into  a  hol¬ 
low  gutter,  and  then  brought  gradually,  by  various  tools, 
into  a  cylindrical  form.  Various  hoops  are  fixed  within  - 
the  tube,  and  longitudinal  bars  of  iron,  connecting  fome 
of  them,  were  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  the  tube,  by  way 
of  bracing  the  (heets,  and  keeping  the  (hape  perfeX  when 
the  pulleys  are  applied  to  give  the  neceflary  elevation  at 
the  upper  end,  and  that  the  fpeculum  might  be  keptfecure 
in  its  bed  at  the  lower.  The  hoop  by  which  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube  is  fufpended  is  eight  inches  broad,  and  thicker 
than  the  reft  ;  and  the  fyftem  of  three  pulleys,  feen  at  N, 
with  each  a  double  block,  has  a  correfponding  fet  at  O, 
hooked  to  the  tranfverfe  pole  FG  ;  and  the  bars  to  which 
the  blocks  are  hooked  are  fo  bent,  that  the  moving  ropes 
will  not  come  in  contaX  ;  nor  will  the  elevated  tube  have 
its  vertical  motion  dilturbed  by  the  tackle,  either  in  af- 
cending  or  defcending,  which  was  an  important  precau¬ 
tion.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  firmly  fupported  on 
rollers,  that  are  capable  of  being  moved  forwards  or  back¬ 
wards  by  a  double  rack,  moved  by  wheels  and  pinions  at  P, 
which  we  (hall  not  attempt  to  defcribe  minutely  ;  but  the 
life  of  which  every  mechanic  will  comprehend  without  par¬ 
ticular  explanation.  We  (hall  only  juft  mention,  that,  by 
an  adjuftment  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube,  the 
fpeculum  is  turned  to  afmall  inclination,  fo  that  the  line 
of  collimation  is  not  coincident  with  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  tube,  but  erodes  the  tube  diagonally,  and 
meets  the  eye  in  the  air,  at  about  two  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  tube.  Hence  no  part  of  the  head  inter¬ 
cepts  the  incident  rays;  and  the  obfervation  is  taken  with 
the  face  looking  at  the  fpeculum,  or  by  what  the  author 
lias  called,  by  way  of  diftinXion,  the  front  view,  the 
back  being  always  turned  to  the  objeX  to  be  viewed. 
The  concave  face  of  this  fpeculum,  or  great  mirror,  is 
48  inches  of  polidied  furface  in  diameter.  The  thick- 
nefs,  which  is  equal  in  every  part  of  it,  remains  now 
about  three  inches  and  a  half ;  and  its  weight  when  it 
came  from  the  call  was  2118  pounds,  of  which  it  muft 
have  loft  a  fmall  quantity  in  polidiing.  To  put  this  fpe¬ 
culum  into  the  tube,  it  is  fufpended  vertically  by  a  crane 
in  the  laboratory,  and  placed  on  a  fmall  narrow  carriage, 
which  is  drawn  out,  rolling  upon  planks,  till  it  comes 
near  the  back  of  the  tube  ;  here  it  is  again  fufpended  and 
placed  in  the  tube  by  a  peculiar  apparatus.  There  is  no 
fmall  fpeculum,  but  the  magnifiers  are  applied  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  firft  local  image. 

From  the  opening  of  the  telefcope,  near  the  place  of  the 
eye-glafs,  a  fpeaking-pipe  runs  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  where  it  goes  into  a  turning  joint ;  and,  after 
feveral  other  inflexions,  it  at  length  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  going  into  the  obfervatory,  and  the  other 
into  the  work-room.  The  door  of  the  obfervatory  is  8 
feet  5  inches  by  5  feet  5.  It  is  of  a  proper  height,  and 
has  a  double  window  towards  the  weft,  with  a  (hutter  to 
be  ufed  at  night.  Q  gives  a  fufficient  view  of  it.  The 
door  of  the  working-room  is  6  feet  6  by  4  feet  5  ;  and  has 
two  fmall  windows,  one  to  the  fouth,  the  other  to  the 
eaft.  Its  height  is  condderably  lefs  than  that  of  the  ob¬ 
fervatory;  and  a  view  of  this  may  be  feen  at  R.  The 
diftance  between 'the  obfervatory  and  the  end  of  the  te¬ 
lefcope,  is  evidently  too  far  for  a  converlation  in  the  open 
air,  between  the  obferver  and  the  adiftant ;  efpecially  as 
the  latter,  on  account  of  his  candles,  muft  be  inclofed  ; 
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and  Ought  not  to  leave  his  pod:  at  the  time-piece  and 
writing-delk.  Add  to  this,  that,  when  the  obferver  is 
elevated  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  adiftant,  a  mode¬ 
rate  breeze  will  carry  away  the  found  of  his  voice  very 
forcibly.  By  means  of  the  fpeaking-pipe,  therefore,  the 
communications  of  the  obferver  are  conveyed  to  the  af- 
fiftant  in  the  obfervatory,  and  the  workman  is  directed 
to  perform  the  required  motions ;  but  they  could  not  be 
conveniently  (hown  in  the  Plate. 

In  the  obfervatory  is  placed  a  valuable  fid-ereal  time¬ 
piece,  made  by  Mr.  Shelton.  Clofe  to  it,  and  of  the  fame 
height,  is  a  polar  diftance-piece,  which  has  a  dial-plate  of 
the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  time-piece  :  this  piece  may 
be  made  to  diow  polar  diftance,  zenith  diftance,  declina¬ 
tion  or  altitude,  by  fetting  it  differently.  The  time  and 
polar-diftance  pieces  are  placed  fo  that  the  adiftants  fit  be¬ 
fore  them  at  table,  with  the  fpeaking-pipe  riling  between 
them  ;  and  in  this  manner  obfervations  may  be  written 
down  very  conveniently. 

This  noble  inftrument,  with  proper  eye-glades,  magni¬ 
fies  above  6000  times.  It  was  completed  on  Atiguft  the 
28th,  1789  ;  and  on  the  dime  day  was  the  fixth  fatellite  of 
Saturn  dilcovered.  For  all  the  minute  particulars  of  the 
conftrudtion  of  this  wonderful  inftrument,  fee  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1795.  Part  II.  p.  347-409. 

Of  Cajling,  Grinding,  mid  Pulijhiug,  the  Specula  of 

Telefcopes. 

The  metal  of  refleXing  telefcopes  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  32  parts  of  copper  and  15  of  grain  tin,  with 
the  addition  of  two  parts  of  arfenic,  to  render  the  com¬ 
pofition  more  white  and  compaX.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ed  wards 
found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  if  one  part  of 
brafs,  and  one  of  filver,  be  added  to  the  preceding  compo- 
fition,  and  only  one  part  of  arfenic  ufed,  a  molt  excel¬ 
lent  metal  will  be  obtained,  which  is  the  whited,  hardeft, 
and  molt  refleXive,  that  he  ever  met  with.  The  fupe- 
riority  of  this  compofition,  indeed,  has  been  completely 
evinced  by  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  telefcopes, 
which  excel  other  refleXors  in  brightnefs  and  diftinXnefs* 
and  (how  objeXs  in  their  natural  colours.  But,  as  metals 
of  this  compofition  are  extremely  difficult  to  call,  as  well 
as  to  grind  and  polilh,  it  wall  be  better  for  thofe  who  are 
inexperienced  in  the  art,  to  employ  the  compofition  firft 
mentioned. 

After  the  flafks  of  fand  are  prepared,  and  a  mould  made 
for  the  metal  by  means  of  a  wooden  or  metallic  pattern, 
fo  that  its  face  may  be  downwards,  and  a  few  fmall. holes 
left  in  the  fand  at  its  back,  for  the  free  egrefs  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  air,  melt  the  copper  in  a  crucible  by  itfelf,  and, 
when  it  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  (late,  fufe  the  tin  in  a  fepa¬ 
rate  crucible,  and  mix  it  with  the  melted  copper,  by  ftir- 
ring  them  together  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  The  proper 
quantity  of  powdered  arfenic,  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per,  is  then  to  be  added,  the  operator  retaining  his  breath 
till  its  noxious  fumes  are  completely  diflipated  ;  and 
when  the  fcoria  is  removed-from  the  fluid  mafs,  it  is  to  be 
poured  out  as  quickly  as  poflible  into  the  fialks.  As  foon 
as  the  metal  is  become  (olid,  remove  it  from  the  fand  into 
fome  hot  allies  or  coals,  for  the  purpofe  of  annealing  it, 
and  let  it  remain  among  them  till  they  are  completely 
cold.  The  ingate  is  then  to  be  taken  from  the  metal  by 
means  of  a  file;  and  the  furface  of  the  fpeculum  muft  be 
ground  upon  a  common  grindftone  till  all  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  afperities  are  taken  away.  When  Mr.  Edwards’s 
compofition  is  employed,  the  copper  and  tin  Ihould  be 
melted  according  to  the  preceding  direXions;  and,  when 
mixed  together,  Ihould  be  poured  into  cold  water,  which 
will  leparate  the  mafs  into  a  number  of  fmall  particles. 
Thefe  l'mall  pieces  of  metal  are  then  to  be  colleXed  and* 
put  into  the  crucible,  along  with  the  filver  and  brafs,  after 
they  have  been  melted  together  in  a  feparate  crucible  ; 
the  proper  quantity  of  arfenic  is  to  be  added,  and  a  little 
powdered  rofin  thrown  into  the  fluid  metal  before  it  is 
poured  into  the  flalks. 
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When  the  metal  is  caft,  and  prepared  by  the  common 
grindftone  for  receiving  its  proper  figure,  the  gages  and 
grinding-tools  are  to  be  formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
convex-  lenfes,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  radius 
of  the  gages  mu  ft  always  be  double  the  focal  length  of 
the  fpeculum.  In  addition  to  the  convex  and  concave 
brafs  tools,  which  fhould  be  only  a  little  broader  than  the 
metal  itfelf,  a  convex  elliptical  tool  of  lead  and  tin  fhould 
aifo  be  formed  with  the  fame  radius,  fo  that  its  tranfverfe 
may  be  to  its  conjugate  diameter  as  io  to  9,  the  latter 
bring  exa<5Ily  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  metal.  On  this 
tool  the  fpeculum  is  to  be  ground  with  flour-emery,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  lenfes,  with  circular  and  crofs  ftrokes 
alternately,  till  its  furface  is  freed  from  every  imperfec¬ 
tion,  and  ground  to  a  fpherical  figure.  It  is  then  to  be 
wrought  with  great  circumfpettion,  on  the  convex  brafs 
tool,  with  emery  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs,  the  con¬ 
cave  tool  being  fomefimes  ground  upon  the  convex  one, 
to  keep  them  all  of  the  fame  radius  ;  and,  when  every 
fcratch  and  appearance  of  roughnefs  is  removed  from  its 
furface,  it  will  be  fit  for  receiving  the  final  poliih.  Before 
the  fpeculum  is  brought  to  the  polifher,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  fmootli  it  on  a  bed  of  hones,  or  a  convex  tool 
made  of  common  blue  bones.  This  additional  tool,  in¬ 
deed,  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  when  filver  and  brafs  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  the  metal,  in  order  to  remove  that 
rough ntfs  which  will  aiu'ays  remain  after  the  fineft  emery 
has  been  ufed  ;  but,  when  tliefe  metals  are  not  ingredients 
in  the  fpeculum,  there  is  no  occafion  for  the  bed  of  hones. 
Mr.  Edwards  does  not  ufe  any  brafs  tools  in  his  procefs, 
but  transfers  the  metal  from  the  elliptical  leaden  tool  to 
the  bed  of  hones.  By  this  means  the  operation  is  fimpli- 
fied  ;  but  we  doubt  much  if  it  is  in  the  leaft  degree  im¬ 
proved.  As  a  bed  of  hones  is  more  apt  to  change  its  form 
than  a  tool  of  brafs,  it  is  certainly  of  great  confequence 
that  the  fpeculum  fhould  have  as  true  a  figure  as  poflible 
before  it  is  brought  to  the  hones ;  and  we  are  perfuaded, 
from  experience,  that  this  figure  may  be  better  commu¬ 
nicated  on  a  brafs  tool,  which  can  always  be  kept  at  the 
fame  curvature  by  its  correfponding  tool,  than  on  an  el¬ 
liptical  block  of  lead.  We  are  certain  however,  that, 
when  the  fpeculum  is  required  to  be  of  a  determinate  fo¬ 
cal  length,  this  length  will  be  obtained  more  precifely 
with  the  brafs  tools  than  without  them.  But  Mr.  Edwards 
has  obferved,  that  thefe  tools  are  not  only  unneceffary, 
but  “  really  detrimental.”  That  Mr.  Edwards  found 
them  unneceffary,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  the  excellence 
,  of  the  fpecula  which  he  formed  without  their  afliftance  ; 
but  it  feems  inconceivable  how  the  brafs  tools  can  be  in 
the  leaft  degree  detrimental.  If  the  mirror  is  ground 
upon  twenty  different  tools  before  it  is  brought  to  the  bed 
of  hones,  it  will  receive  from  the  laft  of  thefe  tools  a 
certain  figure,  which  it  would  have  received  even  if  it  had 
not  been  ground  on  any  of  the  reft;  and  it  cannot  be 
queftioned,  that  a  metal  wrought  upon  a  pair  of  brafs 
tools  is  equally,  if  not  more,  fit  for  the  bed  of  hones, 
than  if  it  had  been  ground  merely  on  a  tool  of  lead. 

When  the  metal  is  ready  for  polilhing,  the  elliptical 
leaden  tool  is  to  be  covered  with  black  pitch,  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  polilher  formed  in  the 
fame  way  as  in  the  cafe  of  lenfes,  either  with  the  concave 
brafs  tool,  or  with  the  metal  itfelf,  The  colcothar  of  vi¬ 
triol  fhould  then  he  triturated  between  two  furfaces  of 
glafs,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  applied  at  firft  to 
the  furface  of  the  polifher.  The  fpeculum  is  then  to  be 
wrought  in  the  ufual  way  upon  the  polifhing-tool,  till 
it  has  received  a  brilliant  luftre,  taking  care  to  ufe  no 
more  of  the  colcothar  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  it  if  it  fhould  be  found  neceflary. 
When  the  metal  moves  ftiffiy  on  the  polifher,  and  the  col¬ 
cothar  affumes  a  dark  muddy  hue,  the  polifh  advances 
with  great  rapidity.  The  tool  will  then  grow  warm,  and 
would  probably  ftick  to  the  fpeculum  if  its  motion  were 
difcontinued  for  a  moment.  At  this  ftage  of  the  procefs, 
therefore,  we  muft  proceed  with  great  caution,  breathing 
continually  on  the  polifher,  till  the  friction  is  fo  great  as 
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to  retard  the  motion  of  the  fpeculum.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  metal  is  to  be  flipped  off  the  tool  at  one  fide, 
cleaned  with  foft  leather,  and  placed  in  a  tube,  for  the  mr- 
pofe  of  trying  its  performance  ;  and,  if  the  polifhing  has 
been  concluded  with  care,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  true 
parabolic  figure.  Appendix  to  Fergvfott's  Lectures,  vol.  ii. 

Whoever  defires  to  have  a  perfect  and  fine  in  Tument, 
muft  have  at  leaft  two  fets  of  fpecula,  made :  this  alone 
will  give  the  optician  a  fair  chance  of  doing  his  belt;  for 
fuch  is  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  perfect 
figure,  that,  if  their  employers  are  not  liberal  enough  to 
pay  for  the  extra  labour,  they  ought  not  to  be  furprifed 
if  the  makers  are  willing  to  ftop  when  the  figure  is  tolera¬ 
bly  good,  rather  than  run  the  rifk  of  deftroying  a  week’s 
work,  by  trying  to  make  it  a  fine  one.  Get  one  metal  as 
good  as  you  can,  then  fet  to  work  at  another,  and,  when 
you  have  made  one  more  perfeft,  try  to  mend  the  firft  : 
thus,  by  alternately  working  one  after  the  other,  you  will 
at  laft  obtain  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfeCfion. 

At  a  recent  fitting  of  the  firft  clafs  of  the  French  Infti- 
tute,  M.  Rochon  prefented  an  objeCt-glafs  of  Dollond’s, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  which  had  been  broken  in  pieces 
and  repaired  by  him.  It  was  a  triple  achromatic  one,  of 
the  lenfes  of  crown-glafs,  was  broken  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces,  and  fome  of  them  loft,  the  other  remained 
whole  ;  the  lens  of  flint:glafs  was  compofed  of  twenty- 
two  triangular  fegments,  of  different  lizes,  terminating 
near  the  centre.  Thefe  fegments  were  carefully  adjufted 
on  the  whole  crown-lens,  and  a  new  lens  of  crown-glafs 
made  to  replace  the  one  of  which  the  pieces  were  loft; 
the  three  glaffes  were  cemented  together  with  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  as  well  to  diminifti  the  inevitable  irregularities 
of  the  adjuftment  of  the  broken  lens,  as  to  maintain 
them  in  their  pofition.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  glafs  thus  repaired  ;  and,  lingular  to  relate,  in 
even  the  fineft  obfervations,  as  a  teft  of  the  fuccefs,  it  did 
not  reflect  a  double  image  ;  from  whence  it  is  apparent, 
that,  in  cafes  where  the  lofs  of  an  objeCt-glafs  cannot  be 
repaired  by  a  new  one,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  effay 
what  may  be  done  with  the, old  broken  one,  the  fuccefs- 
ful  experiment  of  M.  Rochon  being  in  proof  that  fuch  a 
ftep  is  practicable. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  perfection  of  re¬ 
flecting  telefcopes,  that  the  mirrors  be  truly  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  alfo  that  the  centres  of  them,  together 
with  the  centres  of  the  eye-glaffes,  be  all  in  one  direfl 
line;  viz.  in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Indeed,  uniefs  thefe 
particulars  are  attended  to,  the  inftrument  will  prove  de¬ 
fective  and  faulty,  even  though  the  mirrors  have  the  raoft 
exquifite  figure  poflible  given  to  them.  That  truly  ex¬ 
cellent  artilt,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  James  Short,  always 
took  the  greateft  care  to  adjuft  and  centre  the  metals  of 
his  telefcopes.  If  the  mirrors  are  truly  centred  and  ad¬ 
jufted  to  their  beft  pofition,  a  fixed  ftar,  when  the  tele- 
fcope  is  put  out  of  focus,  Ihould  always  appear,  in  reflect¬ 
ing  telefcopes,  as  a  truly  round  circle  of  fire  with  a  black 
fpot  exaCtly  in  its  centre  ;  and,  when  the  telefcope  is  ad¬ 
jufted  to  diftinCt  viiion,  the  ftar  fiiould  appear,  if  the  te¬ 
lefcope  is  excellent,  and  the  ftate  of  the  air  favourable, 
exaCtly  round,  and  totally  free  from  all  irradiations,  or 
falle  rays  and  glare.  Indeed,  no  objeCl  is  fo  proper  to 
determine  the  excellence  of  telefcopes  as  the  fixed  ftars, 
as  the  leaft  irregularity  in  the  figure  of  the  metals  in  re¬ 
flecting  telefcopes,  or  of  the  objeCt-glafs  in  achromatics, 
is  rendered  by  them  exceedingly  confpicuous  by  a  falfe 
glare,  and  by  their  not  appearing  perfectly  round. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  and  curious  faCt,  with  which 
few  people  are  acquainted,  but  is  of  the  firft  importance 
every  one  Ihould  be  aware  of  when  choofing  a  telefcope, 
or  comparing  inftruments  to  afcertain  their  peculiar 
powers  ;  that,  when  trying  aftronomical  glaffes,  we  Ihould 
not  be  fatisfied  with  lefs  than  three  evenings  -obfervation. 
Such  is  the  capricious  variation  of  the  atmofphere  of  this 
country,  that  fome  evenings  which  appear  extremely  fine, 
when  the  ftars  look  molt  brilliant  and  dazzling  to  the 
naked  eye*  are  quite  unfit  for  obfervation,  and  our  beft 
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telefcopes  will  not  perform.  Quiet  ferene  nights,  when 
there  is  no  moon,  are  the  mod  favourable.  When  com¬ 
paring  telefcopes,  we  fliould  take  very  particular  care  that 
the  eye-tubes  be  glaffed  with  the  fame  fort  of  glafs,  and 
that  they  a're  charged  with  precifely  the  fame  magnifying 
powers  5  otherwife  the  companion  will  be  in  vain:  a  dif-*- 
ference  of  even  five  or  ten  times  in  the  magnifying  power 
will  fometimes,  on  feme  objects,  give  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  glafs  ;  and,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in 
the  fize  of  the  inftruments,  when  we  wifh  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  refpective  advantages,  they  fhould 
each  be  charged  with  the  fame  magnifying  power,  which, 
if  the  telefcopes  are  intended  for  aftronomical  ufe,  fhould 
not  be  lefs  than  ioo  times  ;  if  for  terreftrial  purpofes,  not 
lefs  than  50  times.  Kitchener' s  P  radical  Observations  on 
Telefcopes ,  1815.  Monthly  Mag.  for  Nov.  1816. 

Monf.  Galland  the  geometrician,  of  Charveaux,  near 
Niort,  in  the  department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  has  lately 
obtained  from  the  French  government  a  brevet  of  inven¬ 
tion  for  a  new  fyftem  of  optics  and  heliphlogia.  This 
learned  man  fupplies  the  place  of  concave  and  convex 
glaffes  by  dioptric  fquares,  which  magnify  or  approximate 
objects,  by  reprefenting  their  images  in  a  uniform  manner 
011  all  the  points  of  their  furfaces,  which  is  not  done  by 
the  ordinary  glaffes.  His  quadrangular  diophlogia  pre¬ 
fen  ts  a  very  great  and  very  valuable  economy  of  combuf- 
tible  fubftances,  by  uniting  in  one  point  a  great  number 
of  burning  foci,  which  produce,  at  pleafure,  all  the  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  necefiary  for  the  ufage^  of  life,  and  the 
fciences  and  arts. 

Microscopes.  Plate  X.  XI.  XII. 

The  invention  of  microfcopes  was  not  much  later  than 
that  of  telefcopes  ;  and,  according  to  Borellus,  we  are 
indebted  for  them  to  the  fame  perfon,  at  leaf!:  to  Zacharias 
Janfen,  in  conjunction  wifh  his  fon.  The  Janfens,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  always  enjoyed,  undifturbed,  that  fliare  of 
reputation  to  which  they  feem  tb  be  entitled,  with  refpeft: 
either  to  the  telefcope  or  the  microfcope.  The  difcovery 
of  the  latter,  in  particular,  has  generally  been  confidered 
as  more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  former.  All  that 
many  writers  fay  we  can  depend  upon  is,  that  microfcopes 
were  fir  ft  ufed  in  Germany  about  the  year  1621.  Others 
fay  pofitively,  that  this  instrument  was  the  contrivance  of 
Cornelius  Drebell,  a  man  of  ingenuity,  who  alfo  invented 
the  thermometer.  See  p.  545. 

According  to  Borellus,  Zacharias  Janfen  and  his  fon 
prefented  the  firft  microfcopes  they  had  conftrufted  to 
prince  Maurice,  and  Albert  archduke  of  Auftria.  Wil¬ 
liam  Borell,  who  gives  this  account  in  a  letter  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Peter,  fays,  that,  when  he  was  ambafladorin  England, 
in  1619,  Cornelius  Drebell,  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  fhowed  him  a  microfcope,  which  he  faid  was 
the  fame  which  the  archduke  had  given  him,  and  had 
been  made  by  Janfen  himfelf.  This  inftrument  was  not 
fo  fhort  as  they  are  generally  made  at  prefent,  but  was  fix 
feet  long,  confiding  of  a  tube  of  gilt  copper,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  fupported  by  three  brafs  pillars  in  the  fliape  of 
dolphins,  on  a  bafe  of  ebony,  on  which  the  fmall  objects 
were  placed.  This  microfcope  was  evidently  a  compound 
one,  or  rather  fomething  betwixt  a  telefcope  and  a  mi¬ 
crofcope;  fo  that  it  is  poflible,  that  fingle  microfcopes 
might  have  been  known,  and  in  ufe,  fame  time  before; 
but  perhaps  nobody  thought  of  giving  that  name  to  fin¬ 
gle  lenfes  ;  though,  from  the  firft  ufe  of  lenfes,  they  could 
not  but  have  been  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  magnifying 
fmall  objects.  In  this  fenfe  we  have  feen,  that  even  the 
ancients  were  in  pofiefiion  of  microfcopes  ;  and  it  appears 
from  Jamblicus  and  Plutarch,  quoted  by  Dr.  Rogers, 
that  they  gave  fuch  inftruments  as  they  ufed  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  the  name  of  dioptra.  At  what  time  lenfes  were  made 
fo  fmall  as  we  now  generally  ufe  them  for  magnifying  in 
fingle  microfcopes,  we  have  not  found.  But,  as  this  mull 
necefiarily  have  been  done  gradually,  the  only  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  inquiry  is,  the  invention  of  the  double  or  compound 
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microfcope;  and  this  is  clearly  given,  by  the  evidence  of 
Borellus  above  mentioned,  to  Zjacharias  Janfen,  his  fon. 

The  invention  of  compound  microfcopes  is  claimed  by 
the  fame  Fontana  who  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  difcovery 
of  telefcopes  j  and,  though  he  did  not  publifh  any  account 
of  this  invention  till  the  year  1646,  (notwithftanding  he 
pretended  to  have  made  the  difcovery  in  1618,)  Montucla, 
not  from  attending  perhaps  to  the  teltimony  of  Borellus, 
is  -willing  to  allow  his  claim,  as  he  thought  there  was  no 
other  perfon  who  feemed  to  have  any  better  title  ro  it. 

Euftachio  Divini  made  microfcopes  with  two  common 
objeft-glafies,  and  two  plano-convex  eye-glades  joined 
together  on  their  convex  fides  lo  as  to  meet  in  a  point. 
The  tube  in  which  they  were  inclofed  was  very  large,  and 
the  eye-glades  almoft  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man’s  hand. 
Mr.  Oldenburg,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  received 
an  account  of  this  inftrument  from  Rome,  and  read  it  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  Augull  6,  1668. 

But  no  man  diftinguidied  himfelf  fo  much  by  micro- 
fcopical  difcoveries  as  the  famous  M.  Leeuwenhoek, 
though  he  ufed  only  fingle  lenfes  with  diort  foci,  prefer¬ 
ring  diftinftnefs  of  vilion  to  a  large  magnifying  power. 
Leeuwenhoek’s  microfcopes  were  all  fingle  ones,  each  of 
them  confiding  of  a  fmall  double-convex  glafs,  let  in  a 
focket  between  two  diver  plates  rivetted  together,  and. 
pierced  with  a  fmall  hole;  and  the  objeft  was  fixed  on  the 
point  of  a  needle,  which  could  be  placed  at  any  diftance 
from  the  lens.  If  the  objects  were  folid,  he  fattened  them 
with  glue;  and,  if  they  were  fiuid,  or  required  to  be  fp reach 
upon  glafs,  he  placed  them  on  a  fmall  piece  of  Mufcovy- 
talc,  or  thin  glafs,  which  he  afterwards  glued  to  a- 
needle.  He  had,  however,  a  different  apparatus  for  view¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  he  could  attach 
to  the  lame  microfcopes. 

Leeuwenhoek  bequeathed  the  greateft  part  of  his  mi¬ 
crofcopes  to  the  Royal  Society.  They  were  placed  in  a 
fmall  Indian  cabinet,  in  the  drawers  of  which  were  thir¬ 
teen  little  boxes,  each  of  which  contained  two  micro¬ 
fcopes,  neatly  fitted-up  in  lllver.  The  glafs  of  all  thefe 
lenfes  is  exceedingly  clear,  but  none  of  them  magnify  fo 
much  as  thofe  globules  which  are  frequently  ufed  in  other 
microfcopes.  Mr.  Folkes,  who  examined  them,  thought 
that  they  fhowed  objects  with  much  greater  diftinftnefs ; 
a  circumftance  which  Leeuwenhoek  principally  valued. 
His  difcoveries,  however,  are  to  be  afcribed  not  fo  much 
to  the  goodnefs  of  his  glaffes,  as  to  his  great  experience 
in  ufing  them.  Mr.  Baker,  who  alfo  examined  thefe  mi¬ 
crofcopes,  and  reported  concerning  them  to  the  Royal 
Society,  found  that  the  greateft  magnifier  enlarged  the 
diameter  of  an  objeft  about  160  times,  tyut  that  all  the 
reft  fell  much  fhort  of  that  power.  He  therefore  con¬ 
cluded,  that  Leeuwenhoek  mull  have  had  other  micro¬ 
fcopes  of  a  much  greater  magnifying  power  for  many  of 
his  difcoveries. 

It  appears,  from  Leeuwenhoek’s  w'ritings,  that  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  viewing  opaque  ob- 
jedts  by  means  of  a  fmall  concave  reflefting  mirror,  which 
was  afterwards  improved  by  M.  Lieberkhun.  For,  after 
defcribing  his  apparatus  for  viewing  eels  in  glafs  tubes, 
he  adds,  that  he  had  an  inftrument  to  which  he  fcrewed 
a  microfcope  fet  in  brafs,  upon  which  microfcope  he  faf- 
tened  a  little  difli  of  brafs,  probably  that  his  eye  might  be 
thereby  aflifted  to  fee  objefts  better;  for  he  fays  he  had 
filed  the  brafs  which  was  round  his  microfcope  as  bright  as 
he  dbuld,  that  the  light,  while  he  was  viewing  objefts, 
might  be  reflefted  from  it  as  much  as  poffible.  This  mi¬ 
crofcope,  with  its  difh,  is  conftrufted  upon  principles  fo 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  fingle  mi¬ 
crofcope  by  refieftion,  that  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  given  the  hint  to  the  ingenious  inventor  of  it. 

In  1702,  Mr.  Wilfon  made  feveral  ingenious  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  method  of  ufing  fingle  magnifiers  for  the 
purpofe  of  viewing  transparent  objefts  ;  and  his  micro¬ 
fcope,  which  is  alfo  a  necefiary  part  of  the  folar  microfcope, 
is  in  very  general  ufe  at  this  day. 
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Tlie  ingenious  Mr.  Grey  hit  upon  a  very  eafy  expedient 
to  make  very  good  temporary  microfcopes,  at  a  very  little 
-expenfe.  They  confift  cf  nothing  bat  fmall  drops  of  wa¬ 
ter,  takenn  up  with  a  point  of  a  pin,  and  put  into  a  fmall 
hole  made  in  a  piece'  of  metal.  Thefe  globules  of  water 
tdo  iiot,  indeed,  magnify  lo  much  as  thole  which  are  made 
of  glafs  of  the  fame  fize,  becaufe  the  refractive  power  of 
water  is  not  fo  great ;  but  the  fame  purpofe  will  be  an- 
fwered  nearly  as  well  by  making  them  fomewhat  fmaller. 
The  fame  ingenious  perfon,  obferving  that  fmall  hetero¬ 
geneous  particles  inclofed  in  the  glafs  of  which  micro¬ 
fcopes  are  made,  were  much  magnified  when  thole  glafles 
were  looked  through,  thought  of  making  his  microfcopes 
of  water  that  contained  living  animalcula,  to  fee  how 
they  would  look  in  this  new  lituation  ;  and  he  found  his 
fcbeme  to  anfwer beyond  his  expectation,  fo  that  he  could 
not  even  account  for  their  being  magnified  fo  much  as 
they  were;  for  it  was  much  more  than  they  would  have 
been  magnified  if  they  had  been  placed  beyond  the  glo¬ 
bule,  in  the  proper  place  for  viewing  objects.  But  Mon- 
tucla  obferves,  that,  when  any  objeft  is  inclofed  within 
this  fmall  tranfparent  globule,  the  hinder-part  of  it  aCts 
like  a  concave  mirror,  provided  they  be  fituated  between 
that  furface  and  the  focus  ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  they 
are  magnified  above  3!  times  more  than  they  would  have 
been  in  the  ufual  way. 

Temporary  microfcopes  of  a  different  kind  have  been 
conftruCted  by  Dr.  Brewfter.  They  were  compofed  of  tur- 
-pentine-varnifii,  which  was  formed  into  a  plano-convex 
lens,  by  laying  a  drop  of  it  upon  a  piece  of  plain  glafs: 
the  under  furface  of  the  glafs  was  then  fmoked,  and  the 
black  pigment  removed  immediately  below  the  fluid  lens. 
Thefe  lenfes  lafted  for  a  long  time,  and  fliowed  objects 
diftinCtly,  even  when  combined  into  a  compound  micro- 
flcope.  See  the  Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  LeCtures,  vol.  ii. 

After  the  fuccefsful  conltruCtion  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
fcope,  it  was  natural  to  expeft  that  attempts  would  alfo 
be  made  to  render  a  fimilar  fervice  to  microfcopes.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  two  plans  of  this  kind.  The  firft  was 
that  of  Dr.  Robert  Barker.  His  inftrument  differs  in  no¬ 
thing  from  the  reflecting  telefcope,  excepting  the  diltance 
of  the  fwo  fpeculums,  in  order. to  adapt  it  to  thole  pen¬ 
cils  of  rays  which.enter  the  microfcope  diverging;  whereas 
they  come  to  the  telefcope  from  very  diftant  objects  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  But  this  microfcope  is  not  fo  ealy 
to  manage  as  thofe  of  the  common  kind.  For  vifion  by 
reflection,  as  it  is  much  more  perfect,  fo  it  is  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  than  that  by  refradtion.  Nor  is  this  microfcope  fo 
clef  ill  for  any  but  very  fmall  or  tranfparent  objedts.  For 
the  objedt,  being  between  the  fpeculum  and  image,  would, 
if  it  were  large  and  opaque,  prevent  a  due  reflection. 

Dr.  Smith  invented  a  double  reflecting  microfcope,  of 
which  a  theoretical  and  practical  account  is  given,  in  his 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Syftem  of 
Optics. 

M.  Lieberkuhn,  in  1738  or  1739,  tnade  two  capital  im¬ 
provements  in  microfcopes,  by  the  invention  of  th t  folar' 
■microfcope >  and  the  microfcope  for  opaque  objects.  When 
lie  was  in  England,  in  the  winter  of  1739,  he  fliowed  an 
apparatus  for  each  of  thefe  purpofes,  made  by  himfelf,  to 
.feveral  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as  to 
•feme  opticians.  The  microfcope  for  opaque  objedts  re¬ 
medies  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  dark  fide  of  an 
objedt  next  the  eye.  For,  by  means  of  a  concave  fpecu- 
lum  of  filver,  highly  poliflied,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
magnifying  lens  is  placed,  the  objedt  is  lo  ftrongly  illumi¬ 
nated,  "that  it  may  be  examined  with  all  imaginable  eafe 
.and  pieafure.  A  convenient  apparatus  of  this  kind,  with 
four  different  fpecula  and  magnifiers  of  different  powers, 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Cuff  in  Fleet-ftreet. 
M.  Lieberkuhn  made  conffderable  improvements  in  his 
.folar  microfcope,  particularly  in  adapting  it  to  the  view 
of  opaque  objedts  ;  but  in  what  manner  this  was  effected, 
.M.aEpinus,  who- was  highly  entertained  with  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  who  mentions  the  fadt,  was  not  able  to 
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recollect ;  and  the  death  of  the  ingenious  inventor  pre¬ 
vented  his  publifhingany  account  of  it  himfelf.  ZEpinus 
invites  thole  who  came  into  the  pofl’eflion  of  Lieberkuhn’a 
apparatus,  to  publifh  an  account  of  this  inftrument;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  method  was  ever  publifhed. 

This  improvement  of  M.  Lieberkuhn’s  induced  M. 
^Epinus  himfelf  to  attend  to  the  fubjedt ;  and  he  thus  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  valuable  improvement  in  this  inftrument. 
For,  by  throwing  the  light  upon  the  fore-fideof  any  objedt 
by  means  of  a  mirror,  before  it  is  tranfmitted  through  the 
objedt-lens,  all  kinds  of  objedts  are  equally  well  repre- 
fented  by  it. 

Several  improvements  were  made  in  the  apparatus  to  the 
folar  microfcope,  as  adapted  to  view  opaque  objedts,  by  M. 
Zeiher,  who  made  one  conftrudtion  for  the  larger  kind  of 
objedts,  and  another  for  the  fmall  ones. 

The  conftrudtion  of  a  telefcope  with  fix  eye-glafles 
led  M.  Euler  to  a  fimilar  conftrudtion  of  microfcopes,  by 
introducing  into  them  fix  lenfes,  one  of  which  admits 
of  fo  fmall  an  aperture  as  to  ferve,  inftead  of  a  dia¬ 
phragm,  to  exclude  all  foreign  light;  though,  as  he  fays, 
it  neither  leflens  the  field  of  view  nor  the  brightnefs  of 
objedts.  7 

As  for  the  methods  of  calling  little  glafs  fpherules  for 
microfcopes,  they  are  various.  The  firft  perfon  who  im¬ 
proved  Angle  microfcopes  by  ufing  fmall  globules  of  glafs, 
made  by  melting  them  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  was 
Hartfocker,  who  thus  difeovered  the  animalcula  in  feinine 
mafqulino,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  fyftem  of 
generation.  Wolfius  deferibes  the  following  method  of 
making  globules  of  this  kind  :  A  fmall  piece  of  very  fine 
glafs,  flicking  to  the  wet  point  of  a  fleet  needle,  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  extreme  bluifh  part  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
or,  which  is  better,  to  the  flame  of  fpirit  of  wine,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  blackened  :  being  there  melted  and  run 
into  a  little  round  drop,  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  flame, 
upon  which  it  inftantly  ceafes  to  be  fluid  ;  folding,  then, 
a  thin  plate  of  brafs,  and  making  very  fmall  fmooth  per¬ 
forations,  loasnot  to  leave  any  roughnefs  on  thefurfaces ; 
and  farther,  fmooth  them  over,  to  prevent  any  glaring,  fit 
the  fpherule  between  theplates,  againit  the  apertures,  and 
put  the  whole  in  a  frame,  with  objedts  convenient  for  ob- 
iervation, 

Mr.  Adams  gives  another  method,  thus  :  Take  a  piece 
of  fine  window-glafs,  and  raife  it,  witji  a  diamond,  into 
as  many  lengths  as  you  think  needful,  not  exceeding  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  then,  holding  one  of  thofe 
lengths  between  the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb  of  each 
hand,  over  a  very  fine  flame,  till  the  glafs  begins  to  fof- 
ten,  draw  it  out  till  it  be  as  fine  as  a  hair,  and  break  ; 
then,  applying  each  of  the  ends  into  the  pureft  part  of 
the  flame,  you  have  two  fpheres  prefently,  which  you 
may  make  larger,  or  lefs,  at  pieafure:  if  they  ftay  long  in 
the  flame,  they  will  have  (pots ;  fo  they  mult  be  drawn  out 
immediately  after  they  are  turned  round.  As  to  the  Item, 
break  it  off  as  near  the  ball  as  poffible  ;  and,  lodging  the 
remainder  of  the  Item  between  theplates,  by  drilling  the 
hole  exadtly  round,  all  the  protuberances  are  buried  be¬ 
tween  the  plates,  and  the  microfcope  performs  to  admi¬ 
ration. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  141,  recom¬ 
mends,  for  making  glafs  globules  clear  and  without 
fpecks,  the  flame  of  a  lamp  made  with  rectified  Ipirit  of 
wine,  and,  inftead  of  a  cotton  wick,  fine  Alver-wire,  dou¬ 
bled  like  a  Ikain  of  thread  ;  then  having  beaten  fome  fine 
glafs  to  powder,  and  walhed  it  clean,  he  directs  to  take 
a  little  of  it  upon  the  lharp  point  of  a  filver  needle,  wet¬ 
ted  with  fpittle,  and  to  hold  it  in  the  flame,  turning  it 
about  till  it  melts,  and  becomes  quite  round.  When 
many  globules  are  thus  formed,  he  rubs  them  with  loft 
leather;  and,  having  feveral  fmall  pieces  of  thin  brafs 
plates,  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  he  doubles  them 
up  into  the  form  of  a  lquare,  and  pulhes  a  fine  hole  through 
the  middle  of  them,  and  having  rubbed  off'  the  bur  about 
the  holes  with  a  whetftone,  and  blackeued  the  iufide  of 
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the  plates  with  the  .frftoke  .of  a  candle,  he  places  a  globule 
between  the  two  holes,  and  tacks  the  plates  together  with 
two  or  three  rivets. 

•  Dr.  Hooke  ufed  to  take  a  very  clear  piece  of  glafs,  and 
to  draw  it  out  into  long  threads  in  a  lamp;  then  he  held 
tliefe  threads  in  the  flame,  till  they  ran  into  round  glo¬ 
bules  hanging  to  the  end  of  the  threads  ;  laftly,  hav¬ 
ing  fixed  the  globules  with  fealing-wax  to  the  end  of 
a. Hick,  fo  that  the  threads  Hood  upwards,  he  ground  off 
the'ends  of  the  threads  upon  a  whetftone,  and  polilhed 
them  upon  a  frnooth  metal  plate  with  a  little  putty.  Mr. 
Stephen  Gray  tells  us,  (Phil.  Tranf.  N°  2.2,1.,  223.)  that, 
for  want  of  a  fpirit-lamp,  he  laid  a  fmall  particle  of  glafs, 
about  the  fize  of  the  intended  globule,  upon  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  charcoal ;  and,  by  means  of  a  blaft-pipe,  with 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  he  loon  melted  it  into  a  globule. 
He  thus  made  them  indifferently  clear,  and  the  fmalleft 
very  round  ;  but  the  larger,  by  rafting  upon  the  coal, 
were  a  little  flattened,  and  became  rough  on  that  fide. 
He  therefore  ground  and  polilhed  ^  them  upon  a  brafs 
.plate,  till  he  reduced  them  to  hemifpheres.  But  he 
found  that  the  fmall  round  globules  not  only  magnified 
more,  but  lhowed  objects  more  diftindf,  than  the  hemi¬ 
fpheres. 

By  thefe  methods  may  fpheres  be  made  much  fmaller 
than  any  lens;  fo  that  the  belt  Angle  microfcopes,  or 
thofe  which  magnify  the  mod,  are  made  of  them.  For, 
fuppofe  the  diameter  of  a  fpherule  to  be  of  a  digit,  the 
diftance  of  its  focus  will  be  ;  and  therefore,  its  real 
diameter  to  its  apparent  one,,  as  -5*2  *l~ itV  i  that  is,  as^  to 
8,  oras  3  to  512  ;  or,  laftly,  as  1  to  170.  The  lurface  of 
an  objeff,  therefore,  will  be  increafed  by  it  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1  to  28,900,  and  its  bulk  in  a  ratio  of  1  to 
4., 91 3,000. 

The  fmalleft  globules,  and  confequentl.y  the  greateft 
magnifiers,  for  microfcopes,  that  have  yet  been  executed, 
\vere  made  by  F.  Di  Torre  of  Naples,  who,  in  1765,  fent 
four  of  them  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  largeft  of  them 
was  only  two  Paris  points  in  diameter,  and  was  faid  to 
magnify  the  diameter  of  an  objeft  640  times ;  the  fecond 
was  the  fize  of  one  Paris  point,  magnifying  the  diameter 
1280  times;  and  the  third,  no  more  than  one-half  of  a 
Paris  point,  or  the  144th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
was  faid  to  magnify  the  diameter  of  an  objedt  2560  times, 
and,  Confequently,  thefquare  of  fuch  a  diameter^, 553, 600 
times.  But,  fince  the  focus  of  a  glafs  globule  is  at  the 
diftance  of  one-fourth  of  its  diameter,  and  therefore 
that  of  the  third  globule  of  Di  Torre,  above  mentioned, 
only  the  576th  part  of  an  inch  diftant  from  theobjedf,  it 
muff  be  with-the  utmoft  difficulty  that  globules  fo  minute 
as  thefe  can  he  employed  to  any  purpofe  ;  and  Mr.  Baker, 
to  whofe  examination  they  were  referred,  confiders  them 
as  matters  of  curiofity  rather  than  of  real  ufe  ;  for  expe¬ 
rience,  fays  he,  has  taught  us,  that  thofe  globules,  which 
were  at  firft  highly  extolled  and  much  fought  after,  admit 
fo  little  light,  can  (how  only  fuch  an  exceeding-minute 
part  of  any  objedl,  are  fo  difficult  to  be  ufed,  and  ftrain 
the  eyes  fo  much,  that  their  power  of  magnifying,  for 
want  of  due  diftindtnefs,  is  rather  apt  to  produce  error 
than  to.difcover  truth,  and  therefore  now  they  are  very 
rarely  employed. 

Microfcopes  are  of  various  kinds  ;  but  chiefly,  1.  Angle  ; 
2.  double  or  compound.  We  have  alfo,  3.  the  reflecting 
roicrofcope  ;  4.  the  folar  microfcope ;  and  5.  the  rnicrofcope 
for  opaque  objedls;  which,  of  courfe,  are  only  modiflca- 
tions  of  the  two  flrft  kinds. 

I.  Single  Microfcopes.— The  mod  Ample  inftrument  of 
this  kind  is  reprefented  on  Plate  X.  at  Ag.  1.  AB  is  a 
little  tube,  to  one  of  whofe  bafes,  BC,  is  fitted  a  plain 
glafs,  to  which  an  objedi,  viz.  a  gnat,  wing  of  an  infedl, 
down,  or  the  like,  is  applied  ;  to  the  other  bafe,  AD,  at 
a  proper  diftance  from  the  objedt,  is  applied  a  lens  con¬ 
vex  on  both  Ades,  whofe  femi-diameter  is  about  half  an 
inch  ;  the  plain  glafs  is  turned  to  the  fun,  or  the  light  of 
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a  candle,  and  the  objeft  is  feen  magnified  ;  and,  if  the 
tube  be  made  to  draw  out,  lenfes  oiM  life  rent  fpheres  may 
be  ufed. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  aconvenient  and  pjeaftng  inftrument..' 
A  lens,  convex  on  Both  Ades,  is  inclofed  in  a  cel]  AC, 
and  by  a  fcrew  H  is  there  faftened  .  through  the  pedeftul 
CD  pafles  a  long  fcrew,  by  means  of  which,  and  the 
female  fcrew  I,  a  ftyleor  needle,  fixed  perpendicular  to  its 
extremity,  is  kept  Ann  at  any  diftance  from  the  lens :  in  F, 
is  a  little  tube,  on  which,  and  on  the  point  G,  the  various 
objedis  are  tobedifpofcd  :  tints  there  may  be  lenfes  of  va¬ 
rious  fpheres  applied. 

But  the  microfcope  which  is  found  to  anfwer  the  end 
beft,  is  Mr.  Wilfon’s  pocket-micVofeope,  which  has  nine 
different  magnifying  glaffes.  The  body  of  this  inftrument 
is  reprefented  at  AA,  BB,  Ag.  3.  and  is  made  of  ivory, 
brafs,  or  filver;  it  has  three  thin  plates  at  EE,  and  a  fpiral 
fpring  of  fteel  wire  H  within  it ;  to  one  of  the  thin  plates 
of  brafs  is  fixed  apiece  of  leather,  wood,  or  ivory,  F,  with 
a  fmall  furrow  G,  both  in  the  leather  and  brafs  to  which  it 
is  fixed  :  in  one  ..end  of  this  inftrument  there  is  a  long 
fcrew  D,  with  a  convex  glafs  placed  in  the  end  of  it  at  C  : 
in  the  other  end,  AA,  of  the  inftrument  there  is  a  hollow 
fcrew,  in  which  any  of  the  magnifying  glail’es  are  fcrewed 
when  they  are  to  be  made 'ufe  of.  The  nine  different 
magnifying  glaffes  are-all  fet  in  ivory,  eight  of  which  are 
in  the  manner  exprefied  at  fig.  4.  The  greateft  magnifier 
is  marked  upon  the  ivory,  in  which  it  is  let,  with  N°  1, 
the  next  N°  2,  and  fo  on  to  N°  8  ;  the  ninth  glafs  is  not 
marked,  but  is  fet  in  the  manner  of  a  little  barrel-box  of 
ivory,  to  be  held  in  the  hand  for  the  viewing  of  any 
larger  objedi.  Fig.  5.  is  a  flat  piece  of  ivory,  commonly 
called  a  Aider,  of  which  there  are  eight  belonging  to  this 
fet  of  microfcopes,  (though  any’ ohe  who  has  a  mind  to 
keep  a  regifter  of  objedls  may  have  as  many  of  them  as 
he  pleafes)  ;  in  each  of  them  there  are  four  holes,  in 
which  four  or  more  objedls  are  placed  between  two  thin 
glaftes,  or  talcs;  when  they  are  to  be  ufed  with  the  greater 
magnifiers.  ’ 

The  mode  of  tiling  the  inftrument  is  this:  A  handle, 
fimilar  to  that  at  W  in  fig.  6.  is  made  to  fcrew  on  and  off 
at  pleafure  :  we  mall  fuppofe  it  now  to  be  fcrewed  upon 
the  button  S.  You  then  take  one  of  your  Aiders,  and 
Aide  it  betwixt  the  two  thin  plates  of  brafs  at  E,  through 
the  body  of  the  microfcope,  io  that  the  objedl  you  intend 
to  look  upon  be  juft  in  the  middle.  Then  you  are  to 
fcrew  into  the  hollow  fcrew  in  the  end  AA  of  the  body 
of  your  microfcope  the  magnifying  glafs-  you  intend  to 
ufe  ;  which  being  done,  put  the  end  AA  clofe  to  your 
eye,  and,  while  you  are  looking  through  your  magnify^ 
ing-glafs  upon  the  objedt,  you  are  to  fcrew  in  or  out  the 
long- fcrew  D,  which,  moving  round  upon  the  leather  F, 
held  tight  to  it  by  the  fpiral  wire  H,  will  bring  youf  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  true  diftance  ;  which  you  will  know  by  feeing 
it  clearly  and  diftindtly  :  but,  fince  in  the  greater  magni¬ 
fiers- you  can  fee  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  .objedl,  viz.  the 
legs  or  claws  of  a  flea;  while  you  are  looking  upon  any 
part  of  the  objedl,  if  you  take  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
plate  or  Aider,  on  which  the  objedl  lies,  and  move  it  gent¬ 
ly,  you  may  fee  the  whole  objedl  iuccefiiyely,  or  any 
part  of  it  you  pieafb  ;  and,  if  that  part  of  the  objedt 
you  defign  to  look  upon  be  out  of  the  true  diftance,  re¬ 
member  your  endTcrew,  D,  can  always  bring  k  in,  by 
fcrewing  it  one  way  or  tiie  other.  A  Ampler  and  more 
convenient  method  of  mounting  Angle  microfcopes  is,. to 
fix  the  feveral  magnifying  lenfes  in  a  flat  circular  piece  of 
brafs,  which  can  be  moved  round  a  point  as  a  centre,  by 
the  adtion  of  an  endlefs  fcrew  upon  the  toothed  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  circular  plate. 

_  After  this  manner  may  be  feen  ail  tranfparent  objects, 
dufts,  liquids,  cryftals  of  falts,  fmall  infedhs,  fuch  as  fleas, 
mites,  &c.  Tf  they  be  infedls  that  will  creep  away,  or 
fuch  objedls  as  one  intends  to  keep,  they  may  be  placed 
between  two  of  the  regifter-glaffes ;  for,  by  taking  out 
7  (with- 
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(with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  or  fmall  plyers)  the  ring 
that  keeps-in  the  glafles  where  the  objedt  lies,  they  will 
fall  out  of  themfelves  ;  fo  that  you  may  lay  the  object 
between  the  two  hollow  fides  of  them,  and  put  the  ring 
in  as  it  was  before  :  but,  if  the  objedts  be  duffs  or  liquids, 
a  fmall  drop  of  the  liquid,  or  a  little  of  the  dull,  laid  on  the 
outlide  of  the  glafs,  and  applied  as  before,  will  be  feen 
very  eafily. 

As  to  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  magnifying  glafles, 
being  marked  with  a  -f-  upon  the  ivory  in  which  they  are 
fet,  they  are  only  to  be  ufed  with  thofe  plates  or  Aiders 
that  are  alfo  marked  with  a  -j-,  in  which  the  objedls  are 
placed  between  two  thin  talcs  ;  becaufe  the  thicknefs  of 
the  glafles  in  the  other  plates  or  Aiders  hinders  the  ob¬ 
ject  from  approaching  to  the  true  diftance  from  thefe 
greater  magnifiers.  But  the  manner  of  ufing  them  is  the 
fame  with  the  former  :  only  remember  to  be  careful,  when 
you  put  in  or  pull  out  the  plate  or  Aider  on  which  the 
object  lies,  or  move  it  from  one  objedt  to  another,  not 
to  let  it  rub  your  magnifying  glafs  ;  which  is  done  by 
unfcrewing  a  little  the  end-fcrew  D,  when  you  put  in 
or  pull  out  your  plate,  or  move  it  from  one  object  to 
another. 

For  feeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  tranfparent  parts  of 
fifties’  tails,  &c.  there  are  two  fliort  glafs  tubes,  the  one 
bigger  and  the  other  lefs,  in  which  the  fffh  is  to  be  put ; 
when  thefe  tubes  are  to  be  ufed,  you  are  to  unfcrew  the 
eaul-fcrew  D  in  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  until  the 
glafs  tube  can  be  received  eafily  into  that  little  cavity  G 
of  the  brafs  plate  fattened  to  the  leather  F,  under  the 
other  two  thin  plates  of  brafs  at  E.  When  the  tail  of 
your  fifli  lies  flat  to  the  glafs  tube,  fet  it  oppofite  to  your 
magnifying-glafs  ;  and,  by  fcrewing  in  or  out  your  end- 
fcrew  D,  as  is  faid  before,  you  may  eafily  bring  it  to  the 
true  diftance,  and  fee  the  blood  circulate  with  great 
pleafure. 

If  you  would  fee  the  blood  circulate  in  a  frog’s  foot, 
choofe  fuch  a  frog  as  will  juft  go  into  your  tube  ;  then 
with  a  little  ftick  expand  the  hinder  foot  of  the  frog,  and 
apply  it  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  tube,  obferving  that  no 
part  of  the  frog  hinders  the  light  from  coming  on  its  foot ; 
and  when  you  have  it  at  thejuft  diftance,  by  means  of  the 
fcrew  D,  as  above  faid,  you  will  fee  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  blood  in  its  veflels,  which  are  very  numerous,  in  the 
tranfparent  thin  membrane  that  is  between  the  frog's 
toes.  For  this  objedt  the  fourth  and  fifth  magnifiers  will 
do  very  well  ;  but  you  may  fee  the  circulation  in  the  tails 
of  water-newts  with  the  fixth  and  feventh  glafles,  becaufe 
the  globules  of  the  blood  of  thofe  newts  are  as  big  again 
as  the  globules  of  the  blood  of  frogs  or  fmall  fifti,  as  has 
been  taken  notice  of  in  M°  280  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions.  The  circulation  cannot  fo  well  be  feen 
by  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  magnifiers,  becaufe  the 
thicknefs  of  the  glafs  tube  in  which  the  fifli  lies  hinders 
the  approach  of  the  objedt  to  the  focus  of  the  magnify¬ 
ing  glafs. 

The  Jingle  opaque  micrrfcope,  fig.  6,  remedies  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  having  the  dark  fide  of  an  objedt  next  the 
eye,  which  formerly  was  an  infurmountable  objection  to 
the  making  obfervatiqns  on  opaque  objects  with  any  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  exadtnefs  or  fatisfadtion  ;  for,  in  all 
other  contrivances  commonly  known,  the  nearnefs  of  the 
inftrument  to  the  object  (when  glafles  that  magnify  much 
are  ufed)  unavoidably  overlhadows  it  fo  much,  that  its 
appearance  is  rendered  obfcure  and  indiftindt.  And,  not- 
withftanaing  ways  have  been  tried  to  point  light  upon  an 
objedt,  from  the  fun  or  a  candle,  by  a  convex  glafs  placed 
on  the  fide  thereof,  the  rays  from  either  can  be  thrown 
upon  it  in  fuch  an  acute  angle  only,  that  they  ferve  to 
give  a  confufed  glare,  but  are  infufficient  to  afford  a  clear 
and  perfect  view  of  the  objedt.  But  in  this  microfcope,  by 
means  of  a  concave  fpeculum  of  (liver  highly  poliflied,  in 
whofe  centre  a  magnifying  lens  js  placed,  fuch  a  ftrong 
and -direct  light  is  reflected  upon  the  objedt,  that  it  may 


be  examined  with  all  imaginable  eafe  and  pleafure.  The 
feveral  parts  of  this  inftrument,  made  either  of  brafs  or 
filver,  are  as  follow  : 

Through  the  firft  fide  A,  paffes  a  fine  fcrew  C,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  fattened  to  the  movable  fide  B.  D  is  a  nut 
applied  to  this  fcrew,  by  the  turning  of  which  the  twx> 
fides  A  and  C  ate  gradually  brought  together.  N  is  a 
fpring  of  fteel  that  feparates  the  two  fides  when  the  nut 
is  unfcrewed.  P,  P,  P,  are  joints  which  turn  eafily  any 
way.  F  is  a  piece  of  brafs,  turning  round  in  a  focket, 
whence  proceeds  a  fmall  fpring-tube  moving  upon  a  rivet ; 
through  which  tube  there  runs  a  fteel  wire,  one  end 
whereof  terminates  in  a  (harp  point  G,  and  the  other  with 
a  pair  of  pliers  H  fattened  to  it.  The  point  and  pliers  are 
to  thruft  into,  or  take  up  and  hold,  any  infedt  or  obje<5t; 
and  either  of  them  may  be  turned  upwards,  as  belt  fuits 
the  purpofe.  Upon  the  end  L  there  is  a  fcrew,  upon 
which  the  glafs  fet  in  the  barrel-box  may  be  lerewed. 
When  the  other  glafles  are  to  be  ufed,  there  is  a  ring  R 
of  brafs,  to  be  fcrewed  on  the  end  L,  into  which  ring  all 
the  other  glafles  may  be  fcrewed.  A  concave  fpeculum 
of  filver,  poliflied  as  bright  as  poffible,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  placed  a  double  convex  lens,  with  a  proper  aper¬ 
ture  to  look  through  it,  is  made  to  fit  the  fame  brafs  ring, 
and  to  fcrew  into  it  at  pleafure.  There  are  four  of  thefe 
concave  fpecula  of  different  depths,  adapted  to  fourglafl.es 
of  different  magnifying  powers,  to  be  ufed  as  the  objedts 
to  be  examined  may  require.  M  is  a  round  objedt-plate, 
one  fide  of  which  is  white  and  the  other  black.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  this  is  to  render  objedts  the  more  vifible,  by 
placing  them,  if  black,  on  the  white  fide,  or,  if  white,  on 
the  black  fide.  A  fteel  fpring  N  turns  down  on  each  fide, 
to  make  any  objedt  faft  ;  and  ifluing  from  the  objedt-plate 
is  a  hollow  pipe,  to  fcrew  it  on  the  needle’s  point  G.  A 
fmall  box  of  brafs,  with  a  glafs  on  each  fide,  contrived  to 
confine  any  living  objedt  in  order  to  examine  it,  is  fome- 
tiifies  added  :  this  alfo  has  a  pipe  to  fcrew  upon  the  end 
of  the  needle  G.  W  is  a  turned  handle  of  wood,  to  fcrew 
ifito  the  inftrument  when  it  is  made  ufe  of. 

When  you  would  view  any  objedt  with  this  microfcope, 
fcrew  the  fpeculum,  with  the  magnifier  you  think  proper 
to  ufe,  into  the  brafs  ring  R.  Place  your  objedt,  either 
on  the  needle  G  in  the  pliers  H,  on  the  objedt-plate  M, 
or  in  the  hollow  brafs-box  O,  as  may  be  molt  defirable  ; 
then,  holding  up  your  inftrument  by  the  handle  W,  look 
againlt  the  light  through  the  magnifying  lens;  and  by 
means  of  the  nut  D,  together  with  the  motion  of  the 
needle,  by  managing  its  lower  end,  the  objedt  may  be 
turned  about,  raifed,  or  depreffed,  brought  nearer  the 
glafs,  or  removed  farther  from  it,  till  you  find  the  true 
focal  diftance,  and  the  light  be  feen  ftrongly  refledled 
from  the  fpeculum  upon  the  objedt,  by  which  means  it 
will  be  Ihown  in  a  manner  furprifingly  diftindt  and  clear; 
and  for  this  purpofe  the  light  of  the  ficy  or  of  a  candle  will 
anfwer  very  well.  Tranfparent  objedts  may  alfo  be  viewed 
by  this  microfcope  ;  only  obferving,  that,  when  fuch  come 
under  examination,  it  will  not  always  be  proper  to  throw 
on  them  the  light  refledled  from  the  fpeculum  j  for  the 
light  tranfmitted  through  them,  meeting  the  refledled 
light,  may  together  produce  too  great  a  glare.  -A  little 
pradtice,  how’ever,  will  fliow  how  to  regulate  both  lights  in 
a  proper  manner. 

For  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  would  draw,  or  make 
any  {ketches  ordefigns  of,  microfcopical  objedls,  they  may 
alfo  have  a  pedeftal,  to  fix  the  two  inftruments  above  de- 
fcribed,  and  make  them  ftationary  to  any  convenient  light. 
This  pedeftal  may  be  placed  on  a  table  ;  and,  after  the 
objedt  and  fight  are  fixed,  as  many  perfons  as  pleafe  may 
view  the  objedt,  without  any  trouble  or  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  the  light.  (Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  iv.  p.  199.) 

Single  Microfcope  bp  Reflection. — Mr.  Baker  in  his  trea- 
tife  of  Microfcopes,  vol.  i.  has  defcribed  an  invention  for 
fixing  the  pocket-microfcope  of  Wilfon,  and  giving  light 
to  it  by  a  fpeculum.  For  this  purpofe,  A,  fig.  7,  is  a  fcroll 
of  brafs  fixed  upon  a  round  wooden  bafe  B,  or  mahogany 
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drawer  or  cafe,  fo  as  to  ftand  perfectly  firm  and  fteady. 
C  is  a  brafs  fcrew,  that  pafl'es  through  a  hole  in  the  upper 
limb  of  the  fcroll  into  the  fide  of  the  microfcope  D,  and 
fcrews  it  faft  to  the  faid  fcroll.  Elsa  concave  fpeculum 
fet  in  a  box  of  brafs,  which  hangs  in  the  arch  G  by  two 
final  1  fcrews  ff,  that  fcrew  into  the  oppofite  fides  thereof. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  arch  is  a  pin  of  the  fame  metal,  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  to  a  hole  h  in  the  wooden  pedeftal.  As  the 
arch  turns  on  this  pin,  and  the  fpeculum  turns  on  the 
end  of  the  arch,  it  may,  by  this  twofold  motion,  be  ea- 
fily  ad j lifted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reflect  the  light  of  the 
fun,  of  the  Iky,  or  of  a  candle,  directly  upwards  through 
the  microfcope,  that  is  fixed  perpendicularly  over  it ;  and 
by  fo  doing  may  be  made  to  anfwer  many  purpofes  of  the 
large  double  reflecting  microfcope.  The  body  of  the  mi¬ 
crofcope  may  alfo  be  fixed  horizontally,  and  objefts  viewed 
in  that  pofition  by  any  light  you  choofe ;  which  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  the  common  double  reflecting  microfcope  has  not. 
It  may  alfo  be  rendered  further  ufeful  by  means  of  a  flip  of 
glafs  ;  one  end  of  which  being  thruft  through  between  the 
plates  where  the  Aiders  go,  and  the  other  extending  to  fome 
diftance,  fuch  objefts  may  be  placed  thereon  as  cannot 
be  applied  in  the  Aiders ;  and  then,  having  a  limb  of  brafs 
that  may  fatten  to  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  and  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  projecting  glafs  a  hollow  ring  wherein  to 
fcrew  the  magnifiers,  all  forts  of  fubjeCts  may  be  examined 
with  great  convenience,  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  pedeftal, 
to  place  the  fpeculum  exaftly  underneath,  and  thereby 
throw  up  the  rays  of  light.  The  pocket-microfcope, 
thus  mounted,  fays  Mr.  Baker,  “  is  as  eafy  and  pleafant 
in  its  ufe  as  fit  for  the  moll  curious  examination  of  the 
animalcules  and  falts  in  fluids,  of  the  farinas  in  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  of  the  circulation  in  fmall  animals  5  in  fliort,  it  is 
as  likely  to  make  confiderable  difcoveries  in  objefts  that 
have  fome  degree  of  tranfparency,  as  any  microfcope  I 
have  ever  feen  or  heard  of.”  The  brafs  fcroll  A  is  now  ge¬ 
nerally  made  to  unfcrew  into  three  parts,and  pack  with  the 
microfcope  and  apparatus  into  the  drawer  of  a  mahogany 
pocket-cafe,  upon  the  lid  of  which  the  fcroll  is  made  to 
fix  when  in  ufe. 

Gray’s  water -microfcope  is  reprefented  at  fig.  8.  The 
drop  of  water  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  pin  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  fmall  hole  D,  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  the  piece  of  brafs  DE,  about  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
hole  D  is  in  the  middle  of  a  fpiierical  cavity,  about  $  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  little  deeper  than  half  the 
thicknefs  of  the  brafs ;  on  the  oppofite  fide  cf  the  brafs  is 
another  fpiierical  cavity,  half  as  broad  as  the  former,  and 
fo  deep  as  to  reduce  the  circumference  of  the  fmall  hole 
to  a  (harp  edge.  The  water,  being  placed  in  thefe  cavities, 
will  form  a  double  convex  lens  with  unequal  convexities. 
The  objeft,  if  it  is  folid,  is  fixed  upon  the  point  C  of  the 
fupporter  AB,  and  placed  at  its  proper  diftance  from  the 
water-lens  by  the  fcrew  FG.  When  the  objeft:  is  fluid,  it 
is  placed  in  the  hole  A,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
Ire  fpiierical  5  and  this  hole  is  brought  oppofite  the  fluid 
lens  bv  moving  the  extremity  G  of  the  fcrew  into  the  flit 
GH. 

Ellis’s  aquatic  microfcope  has  the  advantage  of  being 
Ample  in  its  confirmation,  portable,  and  very  commodious 
for  the  purpofes  of  practical  botanifts,  the  obfervers  of  ani- 
malcula,  &c.  K,  fig.  9,  reprefents  the  box  containing 
the  whole  apparatus  :  it  is  generally  made  of  fifli-fkin  5 
and  at  K  there  is  a  female  fcrew,  for  receiving  the  fcrew 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillar  A  :  this  is  a  pillar  of 
hrafs,  and  is  fere  wed  on  the  top  of  the  box.  D  is  a  brafs 
pin  which  fits  into  a  hole  bored  through  the  middle  of  the 
pillar.  On  the  top  of  this  pin  is  a  hollow  focket  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  arm  which  carries  the  magnifiers;  the  pin  is  to 
be  moved  up  and  down,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  lenfes  to 
their  focal  or  proper  diftance  from  the  objeft.  E,  the  bar 
which  carries  the  magnifying  lens ;  it  fits  into  the  fccket 
X,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  pin  or  pillar  D.  This  arm 
may  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  focket  X, 
and  Tideways  by  the  pin  D  5  fo  that  the  magnifier,  which 
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is  ferewed  into  the  ring  at  the  end  E  of  this  bar,  may  he 
eafily  made  to  traverfe  over  any  part  of  the  object  that 
lies  on  the  ftage  or  plate  B.  FF  is  a  polifhed  filver  fpe¬ 
culum,  with  a  magnifying  lens  placed  at  the  centre  thereof, 
which  is  perforated  for  this  purpofe.  The  filver  fpeculum 
fcrews  into  the  arm  E,  as  at  F.  Other  fpecula,  with  their 
lenfes,  of  different  magnifying  powers,  may  be  provided 
to  fix  on  occafionally.  H  is  the  femicircle  which  fupports 
the  mirror  I;  the  pin  R,  affixed  to  the  femicircle  H,  pafl'es 
through  the  hole  which  is  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pil¬ 
lar.  A.  B  is  the  ftage,  or  the  plane,  on  which  the  objefts 
are  to  be  placed  ;  it  fits  into  the  fmall  dove-tailed  arm  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  pillar  DA.  A  plane  round  glafs, 
with  a  fmall  piece  of  black  filk  ftuck  on  it,  is  11  fed  to  lie 
in  a  circular  groove  made  in  the  ftage  B.  A  hollow 
watch-glafs  is  to  be  laid  occafionally  on  the  ftage  inftead 
of  the  plane  glafs.  A  pair  of  nippers,  L,  fig.  10,  is 
fixed  to  the  ftage  by  the  pin  K  at  bottom;  the  fteel  wire 
of  thefe  nippers  Aides  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  foc¬ 
ket,  and  this  focket  is  movable  upwards  and  downwards 
by  means  of  the  joint,  fo  that  the  pofition  of  the  object 
may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  The  objeft  maybe  fixed  in  the 
nippers,  ftuck  on  the  point,  or  fixed  by  a  little  gum- 
water,  &c.  to  the  ivory  cylinder.  N,  which  occafionally 
fcrews  to  the  point  of  the  nippers 

To  ufe  this  microfcope :  Take  all  the  parts  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  out  of  the  box;  then  begin  by  ferewing  the  pillar 
A  to  the  cover  of  it ;  pafs  the  pin  R  of  the  femicircle 
which  carries  the  mirror  through  the  hole  that  is  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pillar  A;  pufti  the  ftage  into  the  dove-tail 
at  B,  Aide  the  pin  into  the  pillar;  then  pafs  the  bar  E 
through  the  focket  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  pin  D,  and 
fcrew  one  of  the  magnifying  lenfes  into  the  ring  at  F. 
The  microfcope  is  now  ready  for  ufe;  and,  though  the 
enumeration  of  the  articles  may  lead  -the  reader  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  inftrument  to  he  of  a  complex  nature,  we  can 
fafely  affirm  that  he  will  find  it  otherwife.  The  inftru¬ 
ment  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  put 
any  of  the  pieces  in  a  place  which  is  appropriated  to  an¬ 
other.  Let  the  objeft  be  now  placed  either  on  the  glafies 
of  the  ftage,  or  in  the  nippers  L,  and  in  fuch  manner  that 
it  may  be  as  nearly  as  poflible  over  the  centre  of  the  ftage  ; 
bring  the  fpecula  F  over  the  part  you  mean  to  obferve  • 
then  throw  as  much  light  on  the  fpeculum  as  you  can, 
by  means  of  the  mirror  I,  and  the  double  motion  of 
which  it  is  capable;  the  light  received  on  the  fpeculum 
is  reflefted  by  it  on  the  objeft.  The  diftance  of  the 
lens  F  from  the  objeft  is  regulated  by  moving  the  pin 
D  up  and  down,  until  a  diftinct  view  of  it  is  obtained. 
The  beft  rule  is,  to  place  the  lens  beyond  its  focal  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  objeft,  and  then  gradually  to  Aide  it  down 
till  the  objeft  appears  (harp  and  well  defined.  The  ad- 
juftment  of  the  lenfes  to  their  focus,  and  the  diftribution 
of  the  light  on  the  objeft,  are  what  require  the  greateft 
attention:  on  the  firft  the  diftinftnefs  of  the  vifion  de¬ 
pends;  the  pleafure  arifing  from  a  clear  view  of  the  parts 
under  obfervation  is  due  to  the  modification  of  the  lio-ht. 
No  precife  rule  can  be  given  for  attaining  accurately  thefe 
points  ;  it  is  from  practice  alone  that  ready  habits  cf  ob¬ 
taining  thefe  neceflary  properties  can  be  acquired,  and 
with  the  afiiftance  of  this  no  difficulty  will  be  found. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Martin  alfo  contrived  a  microfcope  for 
fimilar  purpofes  with  tbofe  to  which  that  of  Mr.  Ellis  is 
adapted.  AB,  fig.  11,  reprefents  a  fmall  arm  fupporti no- 
two  or  more  magnifiers,  one  fixed  to  the  upper  part  as  at 
B,  the  other  to  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  at  C;  thefe  may¬ 
be  ufed  feparately  or  combined  together.  The  arm  AB  is 
fupported  by  the  fquare  pillar  IK,  the  lower  end  of  which 
fits  into  the  focket  E  of  the  foot  FG;  the  ftage  DL  is 
made  to  Aide  up  and  down  the  fquare  pillar ;  H,  a  concave 
mirror  for  reflecting  light  on  the  objeft.  To  ufe  this  mi¬ 
crofcope,  place  the  objeft  on  the  ftage,  refleft  the  light  on 
it  from  the  concave  mirror,  and  regulate  it  to  the  focus 
by  moving  the  ftage  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  lens  at 
B.  The  ivory  Aiders  pafs  through  the  ftage;  other  ob¬ 
jects 
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jefts  may  be  fixed  in  the  nippers  M,  or  (luck  on  the  point 
N,  and  then  brought  under  the  eye-glaffes  ;  or  they  may 
be  laid  on  one  oh  the  glaffes  which. fit  the  ftage.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  to  this  inftrument  confifts  of  three  ivory  lliders  ; 
a  pair  of  nippers ;  a  pair  of  forceps ;  a  flat  glafs  and  a  con¬ 
cave  ditto,  both  fitted  to  the  ffage. 

The  two  lad  microfcopes  are  frequently  fitted-up  with 
a  toothed  rack  and  pinion,  for  the  more  ready  adjuffment 
of  the  glaffes  to  their  proper  focus. 

Dr.  Withering,  in  his  “  Botanical  Arrangements,”  de- 
fcribes  a  portable  botanic  mievpfcope.  It  confilis  of  three 
brafs  plates,  A,  B,  C,  fig.  12,  which  are  parallel  to*  each 
other  ;  the  wires  D  and  E  are  rivetted  into  the  upper  and 
lower  plates,  which  are  by  this  means  united  to  each 
other;  the  middle  plate  or  ftage  is  movable  on  the  afore- 
laid  wires  by  two  little  fockets  which  are  fixed  to  it.  The 
two  upper  plates  each  contain  a  magnifying  lens,  but  of 
different  powers;  one  of  thefe  confines  and  keeps  in  their 
places  the  fine  point  F,  the  forceps  G,  and  the  fmall 
knife  H. — To  ufe  this  i  n  It  rumen  t,  unfc  re  w  the  upper  lens, 
as  it  appears  in  the  figure,  and  take  out  the  point,  the 
knife,  and  the  forceps  then  fcrew  the  lens  on  again, 
place  the  objeft  on  the  ftage,  and  then  move  it  up  or 
down  till  you  have  gained  a  diftinft  view  of  the  objeft,  as 
.  one  lens  is  made  of  a  Ihorter  focus  than  the  other  ;  and 
iparedenfes  of  a  fcill  deeper  focus  may  be  had  if  required. 
This  little  microfcope  is  the  moll:  portable  of  any.  Its 
principal  merit  is  its  iimplicity. 

Mr.  B.  Martin  has  contrived  to  mount  feveral  lenfes  in 
one  frame,  which  are  convenient  for  various  purpofes, 
and  are  carried  in  the  pocket.  He  calls  this  apparatus  a 
hand  meghlafcope,  from  its  ufe  in  viewing  the  larger  fort  of 
fmall  olij eft's  expeditioufly.  The  cafe,  with  its  three  frames 
and  lenfes,  is  repreferited  in  fig.  13.  The  lenfes  are  com¬ 
monly  of  1,  ig,  and  2,  inches  focus  ;  they  are  contrived  io 
as  to  turn  over  each  other,  and  Ihut  into  the  cafe.  The 
three  lenfes  fingly  afford  three  magnifying  powers  ;  and, 
by  combining  two  and  two,  we  obtain  three  more;  D  with 
C  making  a  fourth,  D  with  F  a  fifth,  and  C  with  F  a  iixth  ; 
and  all  three  combined  together  make  another;  fo  that 
by  this  Ample  apparatus  we  have  (even  different  piagni- 
fying  powers.  When  the  three  lenfes  are  combined,  it  is 
better  to  turn  them  in,  and  look  through  them  by  the 
fmall  apertures  in  the  hides  of  the  cafe.  The  eye  in  this 
cafe  is  not  incommoded  by  external  light ;  the  aberration 
of  the  fuperfluous  rays  through  the  glaffes  is  precluded  ; 
and  tile  eye  coincides  more  exactly  with  the  common  axis 
of  the  lenfes. 

A  very  ufeful  and  eafy  kind  of  microfcope  (defcribed 
by  Joblot, and  which  has  been  long  in  ufe),  adapted  chiefly 
for  viewing,  and  confining  at  the  fame  time,  any  living 
infefts,  fmall  animals,  See.  is  (flown  at  fig.  14..  where  A 
reprefents  a  glafs  tube,  about  if  inches  diameter,  and  2 
inches  high.  B,  a  cafe  of  brafs  or  wood,  containing  a 
Hiding  tube,  with  two  or  three  magnifying  glaffes  that 
may  be  ufed  either  feparately  or  combined.  In  the  in- 
fide,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  piece  of  ivory,  black  and  white 
on  oppofite  Tides,  that  is  occafionally  removed,  and  ad¬ 
mits  a  point  to  be  ferewed  into  the  centre.  The  cap  un- 
ferews  at  D,  to  admit  the  placing  of  the  object ;  the  pro¬ 
per  diftance  of  the  glaffes  from  the  objeft  is  regulated  by 
pulling  up  or  down  the  brafs  tube  E  at  top  containing 
the  eye-glafl'es.  This  microfcope  is  particularly  ufeful 
for  exhibiting  the  well-known  curious  Curculio  imperia- 
lis,  vulgarly  called  the  diamond  beetle,  to  the  gfeateft  ad¬ 
vantage;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  other  objefts,  a  glafs 
bottom,  and  a  polilhed  refleftor  at  the  top,  are  often  ap¬ 
plied,  to  condenfe  the  light  upon  the  object.  In  this  cafe, 
the  Hand  and  brafs  bottom  F,  as  (hown  in  the  figure,  are 
taken  away  by  unferewing. 

Lyonet's  anatomical  difj'eSling  microfcope,  invented  by 
that  gentleman  for  the  purpofe  of  minute  diffeftions  and 
microlcopic  preparations.  This  inftrument  muff  be  truly 
ufeful  to  amateurs  of  the  minutite  of  infefts,  See.  being 
the  belt  adapted  of  any  for  the  purpofes  of  difleftion. 


With  this  inftrument  Mr.  Lyonet  made  his  very  curious 
microfcopical  diffeftion  of  the  chenille  de  .faille,  as  related 
in  his  Traite  Anatomique  de  la  Chenille  qui  ronge  le 
bois  de  faule.  AB,  fig.  1 5,  is  the  anatomical  table,  which 
is  fupported  by  a  pillar  NO  ;  this  is  ferewed  on  the  foot 
CD.  The  table  AB  is  prevented  from  turning'  round  by 
means  of  two  fteady  pins.  In  this  table  or  board  there 
is  a  hole  G,  which  is  exactly  over  the  centre  of  the  mir¬ 
ror  EF,  that  is  to  reflect  the  light  on  the  objeft: ;  the 
hole  G  is  defigned  to  receive  a  flat  or  concave  glafs,,  on 
which  the  objefts  for  examination  are  to  be  placed. 
RXIZ  is  an  arm  formed  of  feveral  balls  and  fockets,  by 
which  means  it  may  be  moved  in  every  poflible  fituation  ; 
it  is  fixed  to  the  board  by  means  of  the  (crew  H.  The 
laft  joint  IZ  has  a  female  fcrew,  into  which  a  magnifier 
may  be  ferewed  as  at  Z.  By  means  of  the  fcrew  H,  a 
fmall  motion  may  be.  occafionally  given  to  the  joint  IZ, 
for  adj lifting  the  lens  with  accuracy  to  its  focal  diftance 
from  the  objeft.  Another  ch'ain  of  balls  is  fometimes 
ufed,  carrying  a  lens  to  throw  light  upon  the  object;  the 
mirror  is  likewife  fo  mounted,  as  to  be  taken  from  its 
place  at  K,  and  fitted  on  a  clamp,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed 
to  any  part  of  the  table  AB. 

To  ufe  this  inftrument :  Let  the  operator  fit  with  his 
left  fide  near  a  light  window  ;  the  inftrument  being  placed 
on  a  firm  table,  the'fide  DH  towards  the  ftomach,  the 
obfervations  fnould  be  made  with-the  left  eye.  Jn  diffeft- 
ing,  the  two  elbows  are  to  be  fupported  by  the  table  on 
which  the  inftrument  reft's,  the  hands  refting  againft  the 
board  AB  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  it  greater  liability  (as  a 
fmall  (hake,  though  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
very  vilible  in  the  microfcope),  the  diffefting-inftruments 
are  to  be  held  one  in  each  hand,  between  the  thumb  and 
two  fore-fingers. 

II.  Double  or  Compound  Microfcopes. — Doublemicrofcope 
are  fo  called,  from  being  a  combination  of  two  or  raor 
lenfes.  The  particular  and  chief  advantages  which  th 
compound  microfcopes  have  over  the  Angle,  are,  that  th 
objefts  are  reprefented  under  a  larger  field  of  view,  an 
with  a  greater  amplification  of  reftefted  light.  But  it  i. 
to  be  obferved,  that  compound  microfcopes  fometimes 
exhibit  a  fallacious  appearance,  by  reprefenting  convey 
objefts  concave,  and  vice  verja.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  476. 

To  the  induttry  and  addrefs  of  our  countryman  Mr. 
Marjhal  we  are  indebted  for  the  original  double  micro¬ 
fcope.  It  is  reprefented  on  Plate  XI.  at  fig.  1.  The  eye- 
glafs  isferewed  in  at  W,  the  objecl-glafs  at  C,  the  middle 
glafs  at  A.  B  is  the  cover  or  lid,  to  keep  out  the  duff 
from  the  eye-glafs  W  ;  X  is  the  place  of  the  eye,  W  a> 
fcrew  where  the  eye-glafs  lies ;  U,  the  drawer,  where  the 
outermoft  tube  AU  is  disjoined  from  the  inner  one,  of 
the  fame  length  ;  Z,  the  frame  or  bafis  on  which  the 
microfcope  (lands  firm  ;  T,  a  fmall  drawer  in  the  frame 
or  bafis,  with  a  ledge  or  till  in  it,  having  fix  partitions 
to  hold  fo  many  feveral  objeft-glaffes,  one  magnifying 
more  than  another,  and  fixed  in  brafs  cells  ready  to  fcrew 
on  at  C  ;  the  other  part  of  the  drawer  ferves  to  hold  the 
objeft-plate  ;  a  pair  of  fmall  nippers,  to  take  up  or  handle 
any  objeft  conveniently;  another  objeft-plate,  having 
one  fide  white  and  the  other  black,  to  fix  your  objefts 
upon,  as  black  objefts  upon  white,  and  white  objefts  on 
black.  LM  is  a  brafs  ball  and  locket,  on  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  microfcope  is  movable,  fo  as  to  lie  in 
anypofition  for  the  light.  LK,  a  fquare  brafs  pillar,  on 
which  the  microfcope  is  movable  up  and  down,  by  means 
of  the  collar  E,  into  which  the  arm  D  (holding  the  mi¬ 
crofcope)  is  continued.  G,  another  brafs  collar-  Hiding 
up  and  down  on  the  pillar  LK,  having  a  fmall  fcrew  H, 
by  which  it  is,  as  occasion  ferves,  fixed  fall  to  the  faid 
pillar  at  any  height.  I,  a  large  brafs  nut,  in  whofe  cen¬ 
tre  is  a  female  fcrew  fitted  to  the  male  fcrew  F,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  collar  E  ;  by  the  turning  of  which  nut  I  (the 
collar  G  being  firff  fixed  to  the  pillar  by  the  fcrew  H)  the 
microfcope  is  raifed  up  or  down  on  the  pillar,  and  made 
to  come  nearer  or  go  farther  from  the  objeft  Pc;  and, 
4  which 
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which  is  alfo  a  very  great  advantage,  the  axis  of  the  mi- 
crofcope  is  always  kept  perpendicular  to  that  point  of  the 
cibjeft  over  which  it  was  firft  placed;  fo  that  here  is  not 
the  inconvenience  which  occurs  in  other  glafles,  of  often 
Iofing  the  light  of  the  object, 'by  (brewing  the  glafs  C 
higher  or  lower.  PQ  is  a  glafs  objeft-plate  fixed  in  a  brafs 
frame,  whofe  arm  NN  is  fixed  to  the  pillar  by  means  of 
the  nut  O.  The  arm  NN  hath  in  it  a  (lit,  by  which  it  is 
eafily  put  on  or  taken  off  the  pillar,  and  by  which  it  may 
be  fixed  upon  it  at  any  diftance.  P,  a  fmall  fifii  lying  on 
the  glafs-plate,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be 
feen  in  the  end  of  the  tail-fin.  It,  a  convex  glafs,  by 
\yhofe  help  a  bright  fp'ot  of  light  is  brought  from  a  can¬ 
dle  at  S,  (landing  on  the  ground,  while  the  microfcope 
Hands  on  the  edge  of  a  table  or  (tool,  which  fpot  of  light, 
c,  ferves  to  render  the  circulation  more  confpicuous.  V, 
a  leaden  coffin  to  be  put  on  the  fiffi,  to  hinder  it  from 
fpringing  away,  or  moving  its  tail  out  of  the  light :  but 
a  more  convenient  apparatus  for  confining  a  live  fiffi  will 
be  defcribed  farther  on.  The  figures  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  are 
marked  on  the  pillar  LK,  to  fliow  the  refpefttive  diltances 
of  the  objeft-glafles  from  the  objeft  you  look  upon,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  objeft-glafles  you  make  ufe  of  magnify 
more  orlefs.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  you  ufe  the  objeft- 
glafs  5  or  6,  (either  of  which  will  (how  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,)  you  mult  fix  the  upper  edge  of  the  collar  E 
at  the, mark  5  or  6  on  the  pillar  :  and  then  the  microfcope 
will  be  very  near  its  exact  diftance  from  the  object ;  fo 
that,  by  a  fmall  turn  or  two  of  the  nut  I  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  be  found  by  trial,  you  may  foon  fit  it  exaftly 
to  your  own  eye.  By  this  microfcope  liquors  alio  may  be 
very  commodioufly  examined  ;  for,  if  you  place  a  fmall 
drop  of  any  liquor  on  the  glafs-plate,  juft:  in  the  middle 
of  the  fpot  of  light  c,  the  parts  of  it  will  become  very 
vifible,  and  its  animalcula,  if  it  have  any,  will  be  difco- 
vered.  And  thus  may  the  eels  in  vinegar,  the  fmall 
creatures  in  black-pepper  w^ter,  or  in  water  where  wheat, 
barley,  &c.  has  been  infufed,  or  the  eels  and  other  fmall 
living  creatures  in  puddle- water,  be  as  plainly  feen  as  by 
almolt  any  other  microfcope. 

Culpeper's  microfcope,  contrived  by  him  and  Mr.  Scar¬ 
lett,  is  an  improvement  of  Mr.  Marlhal’s.  This  is  repre- 
fented  at  fig.  2.  by  which  it  will  be  feen  that  the  objects 
are  illuminated  by  reflection.  The  inner  tube  AB,  which 
Aides  in  the  outer,  CD,  holds  all  the  glafles.  Tlie.eye- 
glafs  is  at  AA,  the  broad  middle  glafs  at  BB,  and  the  op- 
jeft-glafs,  being  fet  in  a  button  at  e,  is  fcrewed  upon  the 
end  of  a  narrower  tube  FG ;  which,  being  fixed  in  the 
bafe  of  the  inner  tube,  pafles  freely  through  a  hole  in  the 
bafe  of  the  outer.  The  buttons,  that  contain,  feveral  ob- 
jeft-gl'afles,  are  marked  j,  2,  3,  & c.  and  the  convexity  of 
the  inner  tube  is  alfo  marked  with  dotted  circles,  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  3,  &c,  in  order  to  bring  that  circle  to  coincide 
with  the  mouth  CC  of  the  outer  tube,  whofe  number  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  objeft-glafs  then  made  ufe  of. 
But,  if  the  object  does  not  yet  appear  quite  diftinft,  the 
pinion  R  mnft  be  turned,  which,  by  a  rack  on  the  tube  of 
the  microfcope,  brings  it  nearer  to  the  objeffi  placed  below 
it.  Of  thefe  glafles  the  greater  magnifiers  are  known  by 
their  having  fmaller  apertures.  The  bafe  DD  of  the  outer 
tube  is  fupported  by  three  brafs  pillars,  fixed  into  a  wooden 
pedeftal  FI  ;  and  a  little  below  the  objeft-glafs  F,  a  cir¬ 
cular  plate  IK, is  fixed  like  a  ftage  between  the  pillars, 
having  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre  to  receive  glafles,  &c. 
to  place  objects  upon.  Three  fmall  brafs  circles  mu,  with 
holes  through  the  middle  of  them,  are  to  be' placed  over 
the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  ftage;  and  then  the  ivory 
Aiders  with  objects  may  be  put  between  the-  two  upper- 
mod:  of  thefe  circles,  which  are  prefied  together  byafpiral 
fpringing  wire  lodged  between  the  two  undermoft;  the 
two  ou termed  being  held  together  by  two  fmall  pillars 
pafllng  through  two  holes  in  the  circumference  of  the 
middle  circle.  For  viewing  tfte  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  button  p,  on  the  under  fide  of  the  frame  of  abroad 
‘plane  glafs  qr,  being  put  through  a  flit  made  in  the  ftage, 
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a  fmall  brafs  bolt  S,  under  the  ftage,  muft  be  fhoved  in¬ 
wards,  till  a  fmaller  flit  in  it  embraces  the  neck  of  the 
faid  button;  and  then  the  fifti  being  laid  upon  this  glafs, 
and  the  body  of  it  covered  with  the  leaden  coffin  V,  fig.  1. 
its  tail  may  be  brought  exactly  under  the  objeft-glafs  by 
turning  the  glafs  pq  about  the  button,  or  by  (hoving  it  in¬ 
wards  or  outwards  along  the  flit  in  the  ftage.  The  cir¬ 
cular  objeft-plate  vx  has  a  like  button  in  the  centre,  to  be 
put  into  the  fame  flit  as  before  ;  and  then  the  different 
objefts,  placed  between  two  talcs  in  the  holes  made  round 
the  circumference  of  the  plate,  may  be  viewed  fucceffively 
by  turning  the  plate  about  its  centre. 

.Ail  thele  tranfparent  objefts  are  illuminated  extremely 
well  in  this  microfcope,  either  by  candle-light  or  iky-light, 
reflefted  upwards  from  a  concave  looking-glafs  YZ,  placed 
in  a  frame  from  the  centre  H  of  the  pedeftal.  While  you 
are  viewing  the  objeft  through  the  microfcope,  turn  this 
concave  upon  its  horizontal  poles  YZ,  and  you  will  foon 
find  out  that  pofition  of  it  in  which  it  reflefts  the  mall 
light  through  the  hole  in  the  ftage  upon  the  objeft  ;  and 
this  happens  when  it  reflefts  the  rays  very  obliquely. 
Opaque  objefts,  when  laid  upon  a  black  ebony  or  a  white 
ivory  plate,  put  into  the  hole  upon  the  ftage,  may  be  illu¬ 
minated  by  candle-light  tranfmitted  through  a  double 
convex  lens  a,  b,c-,  the  (lent  of  the  frame  c,  in  which  it 
turns,  being  put  into  the. hole  in  the  ftage.  The  candle 
muft  be  placed  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  objeft  through 
the  middle  of  this  lens,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it  as  (hall 
caufe  the  fpot  of  light  upon  the  objeft-plate  to  be  the 
narrowed:.  By  day-light  this  lens  gives  little  or  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  direft  (ley-light. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Eflays,  has  defcribed  an  improvement 
of  this  kind  of  microfcope,  which  is  as  follows  :  AB,  fig.  3. 
reprefents  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  containing  a  double 
eye-glafs  and  a  body-glafs  :  it  is  here  ffiown  as  fcrewed  to 
the'arm  CD,  from  whence  it  may  be  occafionally  removed, 
either  for  the  convenience  of  packing,  or  when  the  inftru- 
riient  is  to  be  ufed  as  a  (ingle  microfcope.  The  eye-glafles 
and  the  body-glafles  are  contained  in  a  tube  which  fits 
into  the  exterior  tube  AB ;  by  pulling  out  a  little  this 
tube  when  the  microfcope  is  in  ufe,  the  magnifying  power 
of  each  lens  is  increafed. 

The  body  AB  of  the  microfcope  is  fupported  by  the  arm 
CD;  this  arm  is  fixed  to  the  main  pillar  CF,  which  -is 
fcrewed  firmly  to  the  mahogany  pedeftal  GH;  there  is 
fometimes  a  drawer  to  this  pedeftal,  which  holds  the  ap¬ 
paratus.  NIS,  the  plate  or  ftage  which  carries  the  flider- 
holder  KL  :  this  ftage  is  moved  up  or  down  the  pillar  CF, 
by  turning  the  milled  nut  M  ;  this  nut  is  fixed  to  a  pinion, 
that  works  in  a  toothed  rack  cut  on  one  fide  of  the  pillar. 
By  means  of  this  pinion,  the  ftage  may  be  gradually  railed 
or  deprefied,  and  the  objeft  adjufted  to  the  focus  of  the 
different  lenfes.  KL  is  a  Aider-holder,  which  fits  into  a 
hole  that  is  in  the  middle  ftage  NIS;  it  is  ufed  to  confine 
and  guide  either  the  motion  of  the  Aiders  which  contain 
the  objefts,  or  the  glafs  tubes  that  are  defigned  to  confine 
fmall  fillies  for  viewing  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
Aiders  are  to  be  pafled  between  the  two  upper  plates,  the 
tubes  through  the  bent  plates.  L  is  a  brafs  tube,  to  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  fixed  the  condenfing  lens  for  con¬ 
centrating  the  light  reflefted  up  from  the  mirror  O  ;  it  fits 
into  the  under  part  of  the  Aider-holder  KL,  and  may  be 
fet  at  different  diftances  from  the  object,  according  to  its 
diftance  from  the  mirror  or  the  candle.  O  is  the  frame 
which  holds  the  two  reflefting.  mirrors,  one  of  which  is 
plane,  the  other  concave.  Thefe  mirrors  may  be  moved 
in  various  direftions,  in  order  to  refleft  the  light  properly, 
by  means  of  the  pivots  on  which -they  move  in  the  femi- 
circle  QSR,  and  the  motion  of  the  femicircle  itfelf  on  the 
pin  S:  the  concave  mirror  generally  anfwers  belt  in  the 
day-time;  the  plane  mirror  combines  better  with  the  con¬ 
denfing  len-s,  and  a  lamp  or  candle.  At  D  there  is  a  focket 
for  receiving  the  pin  of  the  arm  Q,  fig.  4,  to  which  the 
‘concave  fpeculum  R,  for  reflefting  light  on  opaque  ob¬ 
jefts,  is  fcrewed.  At  S  is  a  hole  and  flit  for  receiving 
7  S  either 
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either  the  nippers  ale,  fig.  5,  or  the  fifh-pan,  fig.  6.  when 
thefe  are  ufed,  the  Aider-holder  mull  be  removed.  A 
hole  is  made  in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftage  to  receive 
the  pin  g  of  the  convex  lens  S,  fig.  7. 

To  ufe  this  microfcope :  Take  it  out  of  the  box.  Screw 
the  body  into  the  round  end  of  the  upper  part  of  the  arm 
CD.  Place  the  brafs  Aiders,  which  contain  the  magnifiers, 
into  the  dove-tailed  Ait  which  is  on  the  under  fide  of  the 
aforefaid  arm,  as  feen  at  E,  and  Aide  it  forwards  until  the 
magnifier  you  mean  to  ufe  is  under  the  centre  of  the  body  : 
oppofite  to  each  magnifier  in  this  Ait  there  is  a  notch,  and 
in  the  dove-tailed  part  of  the  arm  CD  there  is  a  fpring, 
which  falls  into  the  above-mentioned  notch,  and  thus 
makes  each  magnifier  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  body. 
Pafs  the  ivory  Aider  you  intend  to  ufe  between  the  upper 
plates  of  the  Aider-holder  KL,  and  then  refledt  as  ftronga 
light  as  you  can  on  the  objedt  by  means  of  one  of  the 
mirrors;  after  this,  adjuft  the  objedt  to  the  focus  of  the 
magnifier  and  your  eye,  by  turning  the  milled  ferew  M, 
the  motion  of  which  raifes  and  deprefies  the  Aage  NIS. 
The  degree  of  light  necefiary  for  each  objedt,  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  required  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  lenfes  to  their 
proper  focal  diftance  from  the  objedt,  will  be  ealiiy  attained 
by  a  little  pradtice. 

When  opaque  objedts  are  to  be  examined,  remove  the 
Aider- holder,  and  place  the  objedt  on  a  fiat  glafs,  or  fix  it 
in  the  nippers,  fig.  5.  the  pin  c  of  thefe  fits  into  the  hole 
on  the  ftage  ;  ferew  the  concave  fpeculum  R  into  the  arm 
Q,  fig.  4.  and  then  pafs  the  pin  of  this  arm  through  the 
focket  D,  fig.  3.  The  light  is  now  to  be  refiedted  from  the 
concave  mirror  to  the  filver  fpeculum,  and  from  this  down 
on  the  objedt.  The  fpeculum  mud  be  moved  lower  or 
higher,  to  fuit  the  focus  of  the  different  magnifiers  and 
the  nature  of  the  objedt. 

The  foregoing  diredtions  apply  equally  to  the  ufing  of 
this  inftrument  as  a  /ingle  microfcope;  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  only,  that  the  body  AB  is  then  removed,  and  the 
eye  is  applied  to  the  upper  lurface  of  the  arm  CD,  exadtly 
over  the  magnifiers.. 

This  microfcope  is  fometimes  made  with  the  following 
alterations ,  which  are  fuppofed  to  render  it  ftill  more  con¬ 
venient  and  ufeful.  The  arm  CD  that  carries  the  body 
and  magnifiers  is  made  both  to  turn  on  a  pin,  and  to  Aide 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  focket  at  C  ;  fo  that,  in  (lead 
of  moving  the  objedts  below  on  the  ftage,  and  difturbing 
them,  the  magnifiers  are  more  conveniently  brought  over 
any  part  of  the  objedts  as  defired.  The  condenfing  glafs 
is  made  larger,  and  Aides  upon  the  fquare  bar  CF  quite 
dlftindt  from  the  ftage,  like  the  mirrors  below  ;  and  it  is 
thereby  made  ufeful  for  any  other  objedts  that  may  be 
applied  on  glafles  fitted  to  the  ftage,  as  well  as  thofe  put 
into  the  Aider-holder  K.  It  is  thereby  not  confined  to 
this  ftage  alone,  as  in  the  preceding.  When  the  body  AB 
is  taken  away,  the  arm  CD  may  be  Aipt  away  from  its 
bar,"  with  the  magnifiers,  and  the  forceps,  wire,  and  joint, 
applied  to  it,  as  at  fig.  5.  and  it  thereby  ferves  the  purpofe 
of  a  fmall  hand  tingle  or  opaque  microfcope,  for  any  ob¬ 
jedt  occafionally  applied  to  this  wire.  The  magnifiers  in 
the  Aider  E  are  mounted  in  a  wheel  cafe,  which  perhaps 
prevents  its  being  in  the  way  fo  much  as  the  long  Aider 
E  before  deferibed.  This  contrivance  is  reprefented  at 
fig.  8.  and  feparated  at  fig.  9. 

Martin's  new  univerfal  compound  microfcope,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  ufes  and  advantages  of  the  fingle,  compound, 
opaque,  and  aquatic,  microfcopes,  as  now  conftrudted  by 
the  opticians  of  London,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  10.  A,  B, 
D  is  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  which  confifts  of  four 
parts;  viz.  AB  the  eye-piece,  or  that  containing  the  eye- 
glaffes,  and  is  ferewed  into  the  top  of  a  movable  or  Aiding 
tube,  which  contains  the  body-glafs  ferewed  into  its  lower 
part.  D  is  the  exterior  tube  or  cafe,  in  which  the  other 
Aides  up  and  down  in  an  eafy  and  fteady  manner.  This 
motion  of  the  interior  tube  is  ufeful  to  increafe  or  decreafe 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  body-glafs  when  thought 
neceffary.  E  is  a  pipe  or  fnout  ferewed  on  to  the  body 
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of  the  microfcope  D,  and  at  its  lower  part,  over  the  feve- 
ral  magnifying  tenfes  hereafter  deferibed.  FGHI  is  the 
fquare  ftem  of  the  microfcope,  upon  which  the  ftage  R 
moves  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  upward  or  downward, 
by  means  of  the  fine  rack-work  of  teeth  and  pinion.  KL 
is  a  ftrong  folid  joint  and  pillar,  by  which  the  pofition  of 
the  inftrument  is  readily  altered  from  a  vertical  one  to  an 
oblique  or  to  a  perfedtly-horizontal  one,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  :  it  is  thus  well  adapted  to  the  eafe  of  the  ob- 
ferver  either  fitting  or  {landing  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  often 
convenient  to  view  objedts  by  diredl  unrefledted  light, 
when  the  fquare  ftem  FI  is  placed  in  an  horizontal  pofi¬ 
tion  for  this  purpofe  ;  the  mirror  T  is  then  to  be  taken 
off,  in  order  to  prevent  the  obftrudtion  of  the  rays.  NOP, 
the  tripod  or  foot  by  which  the  whole  body'  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope  is  fteadily  fupported  ;  thefe  three  arms  fold  up  under 
each  other  at  N,  when  packed  into  the  cafe.  W  is  a  brafs 
frame  that  contains  the  condenfing  lens,  and  adts  in  con- 
jundtion  with  the  large  concave  and  plane  mirrors  below 
at  T ;  the  refiedted  rays  from  which,  either  of  the  com¬ 
mon  light  or  of  that  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  it  agreeably 
modifies,  and  makes  fteady  in  the  field  of  view. 

The  particulars  of  the  apparatus  to  this  microfcope  are 
as  follow  :  Q  (fee  alfo  figs.  8,  9.)  is  a  circular  brafs  box, 
containing  fix  magnifiers,  or  objedt-lenfes,  numbered  1, 
2,  3>  4 ,  5,  6  ;  the  digits  of  which  appear  feverally  through 
a  fmall  round  hole  y,  in  the  upper  plate  of  it.  To 
the  upper  fide  is  fixed  a  fmall  circle  of  brafs  z,  by 
which  it  is  connedted  with,  and  ferewed  into,  the  round 
end  of  the  arm  abc ;  which  is  a  long  piece  of  brafs,  and 
moves  through  either  by  teeth  or  pinion,  or  not,  as  may 
be  defired,  in  ef;  which  is  a  focket  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  pillar,  and  admits,  with  a  motion  both  eafy  and  fteady', 
the  brafs  arm.  R  is  a  fixed  ftage,  upon  which  the  objedts 
to  be  viewed  are  to  be  placed  :  it  is  firmly  fattened  to  the 
fquare  pillar,  which  is  moved  by  the  rack- work.  In  the 
middle  is  a  large  circular  hole,  for  receiving  concave 
glaffes,  with  fluids,  &c.  it  has  alfo  a  Aiding  fpring-frame, 
to  fallen  down  flips  of  glafs  or  other  things  :  at  qtx  are 
three  fmall  fockets  or  holes,  intended  to  receive  i'everal 
parts  of  the  apparatus.  S  is  the  refradtor,  or  illumina¬ 
ting  lens,  for  converging  the  fun’s  rays  upon  opaque  ob¬ 
jedts  laid  upon  the  ftage  R  :  or  it  may  be  fixed,  as  in  fig. 
7,  to  move  in  a  femicircle,  fixing  its  long  fhank  g,  in  a 
fpring-focket  h,  in  the  arm  i;  this  arm  moving  every 
way  by  a  flout  pin  k  in  the  focket  t  of  the  ftage.  In  this 
manner  it  is  eafily  adjufted  to  any  pofition  of  the  fun, 
candle,  See.  T,  the  refledting-glafs  frame,  containing  a 
concave  and  plane  fpeculum,  which  is  moved  upon  the 
fquare  pillar  by  the  hand.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  illumi¬ 
nate  all  tranfparent  objedls  that  are  applied  to  the  ftage 
above. 

Befides  the  apparatus  reprefented,  there  is  an  auxiliary 
movable  ftage,  which,  by  means  of  a  pin,  is  placed  in 
the  hole  t  of  the  ftage  R,  and  can  be  moved  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  direttion  over  the  whole  field  of  the  ftage.  In 
this  ftage,  there  are  three  circular  holes  with  firouldered 
bottoms ;  a  large  one  in  the  middle,  and  on  each  fide  a 
fmall  one,  for  the  reception  of  the  three  following  necef¬ 
fary  articles  :  a  watch-glafs  to  be  placed  in  the  large  hole, 
to  hold  fluids  containing  animalcules,  See.  a  circular 
piece  of  ivory,  one  fide  of  which  is  black,  the  other  white, 
to  fupport  opaque  objedls  of  different  contrafted  colours  ; 
and  circular  plane  and  concave  glafles,  forextemporaneous 
tranfparent  objects.  The  fame  ufq  is  made  of  the  two 
fmall  holes  as  of  the  large  one,  only  in  a  lefs  degree,  to 
receive  fmall  concave  glafles,  plates,  Sec. 

L,  underneath  fig.  6,  is  the  filvered  fpeculum,  called  a 
Lieberhhun,  which  makes  the  fingle  opaque  microfcope, 
by  being  ferewed  to  the  Aider  ale,  fig.  10,  in  room  of  the 
box  of  lenfes  Q,  and  the  body  AE  above  it.  The  chief 
ufe  of  this  is  to  view  very  fmall  objedts  ftrongly  illumi¬ 
nated  near  the  compounded  focus  of  the  mirror  T.  In 
fig.  5  are  the  forceps  or  pliers,  for  holding  fuch  kind  of 
objedts,  and  by  which  they  can  be  applied  very  readily  to 
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the  focus  of  the  lens  in  the  Lieberkhun.  They  have  a 
motion  all  ways  by  means  of  the  fpring-focket  a,  the  joint 
b,  and  the  fhank  c:  they  are  placed  with  the  pin  c  in  the 
focket*  of  thefixed ftage'R,  fig.  io.  and  d  is  a fmall  piece  of 
ivory,  to  be  placed  upon  the  pointed  end  of  the  pliers  ; 
it  is  black  upon  one  fide,  and  white  upon  the  other,  to  re¬ 
ceive  opaque  objects. 

R,  fig.  4,  is  a  Lieberkuhn  of  a  larger  fize  than  that  firft 
mentioned,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre  :  this  is  fcrewed  into 
the  hole  Q  of  a  brafs  ring,  faftened  to  a  long  wire  d, 
which  moves  up  and  down  in  the  fpring-focket  x  of  the 
ftage  R,  fig.  io.  in  which  it  alfo  moves  fine  ways ;  and  thus, 
with  the  body  AE  above,  forms  an  aquatic  compound  mi- 
crofcope  forlhowing  all  forts  of  objeds  in  water  and  other 
fluids  'placed  under  it  in  a  watch-glafs  on  the  ftage. 
Sometimes  a  cone  is  ufed,  with  a  proper  aperture  to  ex¬ 
clude  fuperfluous  light,  that  would  difturb  a  critical  ob- 
fervation  of  a  curious  object ;  it  is  fcrewed  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  fixed  ftage  R.  There  is  alfo  whatis  ufually 
called  a  bug-box,  confining  of  a  concave  glafs  with  a  plane 
one  fcrewed  over  it ;  by  means  of  which  a  bug,  loufe,  flea, 
&c.  may  be  fecured  and  viewed  alive.  It  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  ftage  R. 

Fig.  8.  is  the  fifh-pan.  In  the  long  concave  body  ah,  a 
fifh  may  be  fo  confined  by  the  ribband  cc,  that  the  tranf- 
parent  tail  may  be  in  part  over  the  flit  or  hole  at  a.  In 
this  ftate,  it  is  placed  on  the  ftage  R,  with  the  pin  d  in  the 
hole  t  of  the  ftage,  and  moves  freely  and  horizontally  for 
viewing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  See. 

X,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Plate,  is  a  brafs  cell  or  but¬ 
ton,  containing  a  very  fmall  lens,  properly  fet  between 
two  fmall  plates  of  brafs,  that  it  may  be  brought  very 
near  to  the  objed,  when  viewed  with  it  as  a  fingle  micro- 
fcope.  This  magnifier  is  fcrewed  into  the  fame  hole  as  • 
the  wheel  of  fix  magnifiers,  Q,  are  in  fig.  9.  There  is  like- 
wife  a  lens,  adapted  to  view  and  examine  objects,  by  mag¬ 
nifying  them  fufficiently  fo  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them  to 
the  microfcope  for  infpedion  :  on  this  account  it  is  called 
the  cxplorutor. 

In  ufing  the  microfcope,  and  while  viewing  objeds  by 
either  the  fingle  or  compound  inftrument,  the  focal  dif- 
tances  of  the  magnifiers  are  madeperfedly  exad  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  pinion  at  the  nut  iv,  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
very  gently  in  the  teeth  of  the  rack-work  at  the  front  of 
the  bar  FI.  It  is  neceffary  that  the  centres  of  the  objed- 
lenfes  or  magnifiers,  the  ftage,  and  the  mirrors  at  bottom, 
fhouhl  all  be  in  a  right  line  in  the  axis  of  the  microfcope, 
when  opaque  objeds  are  to  be  viewed,  that  are  placed 
upon  the  ivory  plate  d, -fig.  5.  or  the  forceps,  and  all  other 
fuch  forts  of  objedts  which  are  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  ftage  R,  or  the  Aider-holder :  but,  when  aquatic  or 
living  objeds,  which  require  a  great  fpace  to  move  in, 
are  to  be  viewed,  then  the  horizontal  motion  at  ef,  fig  10, 
is  made  ufe  of,  and  the  view  may  be  extended  laterally 
over  the  whole  of  the  diameter  of  the  objed  or  field  of 
view,  and,  by  putting  the  arm  ahe  forward  or  backward 
in  its  focket  ef,  the  view  is  extended  in  the  contrary  di- 
redion  equally  well,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  the 
objeds  may  be  viewed  without  the  leaft  difturbance-.  As 
the  brafs  arm  abc  may  be  brought  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  ftage  R,  fo  by  means  of  the 
rack-work  motion  of  the  ftage,  a  lens  of  a  greater  focal 
diftance  than  the  greateft  in  the  wheel  Q  may  be  occa- 
fionaliy  applied  in  place  of  the  wheel,  and  thereby  the 
larger  kind  of  objeds  be  viewed  ;  the  inftrument  be¬ 
coming,  in  this  cafe,  what  is  called  a  megulofcope.  Two 
fizes  of  thefe  lenfes,  furnilhed  with  Lieberkuhns,  are 
lliown  at  L,  M. 

In  viewing  moving  living  objeds,  or  even  fixed  ones 
when  nice  motions  are  requilite,  a  rack-work  and  pinion 
is  often  applied  to  the  arm  abc:  the  arm  is  cut  out  with 
teeth  ;  and  the  pinion,  as  fhown  at  Y,  is  applied  to  work 
it.  This  ads  but  in  one  diredion  5  and,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  equally-neceflary  motion  perpendicular  to  this, 
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rack-work  and  pinion  is  applied  tangent-wife  to  the  ftage, 
which  is  then  jointed. 

III.  Reflecting -  Microfcopcs. — The  refleding  microfcope 
is  properly  that  which  magnifies  by  refledion,  as  the 
above-mentioned  ones  do  by  refradion. 

The  ftrudure  of  fuch  a  microfcope  may  be  conceived 
thus :  Near  the  focus  of  a  concave  fpeculum  AB,  Plate 
XII.  fig.  1.  place  a  minute  objed  C,  that  its  image  may 
be  formed  larger  than  itfelf  in  D  j  to  the  fpeculum  join 
a  lens,  convex  on  both  (ides,  EF,  fo  as  the  image  D  may 
be  in  its  focus.  The  eye  will  here  fee  the  image  inverted, 
but  diftind,  and  enlarged  ;  confequently,  the  objed  will 
be  larger  than  if  viewed  through  the  lens  alone.  The 
inventor  of  this  microfcope  is  the  great  fir  I.  Newton  ;  but 
the  objeds  appear  dim  in  it. 

The  conftrudion  of  this  microfcope  is  more  particularly 
explained  in  fig.  2.  in  which,  inftead  of  the  lens  def,  there 
is  placed  a  fmall  fpeculum  def;  fo  that  the  objed  acb 
being  placed  above  it,  at  a  little  greater  diftance  from  the 
focus  g,  has  its  image  ACB  formed  by  refledion,  as  in 
the  other  cafe  it  was  by  refradion,  through  the  lens  df. 
Now,  if  we  fuppofethe  focal  diftance  of  the  objed-fpecu- 
lum  def  and  lens  def  the  fame,  the  effed  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope  in  other  refpeds  will  be  the  fame  alfo.  For  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  objed  ab  above  the  fpeculum,  will  be  equal 
to  the  diftance  of  the  objed  ab  below  the  lens,  in  order 
that  the  image  may  be  formed  at  the  fame  diftance  Ce. 
The  pofition  of  the  objed  will  be  inverted;  for  all  the 
rays  flowing  from  the  point  a  will  be  refleded  by  the  fpe¬ 
culum  to  the  point  A,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  came 
by  refradion  through  the  lens  from  the  point  a.  Thus 
the  part  b  in  the  objed  will  be  refleded  to  the  focus  B  in 
the  image,  which,  therefore,  is  inverted.  The  power  of 
magnifying  will  alfo  be  the  fame  in  this  and  in  the  refled¬ 
ing  telefcope  of  a  fimilar  conftrudion.  For,  fince  the 
image  AB  and  the  objed  ab  are  feen  under  equal  angles 
from  the  vertex  e  of  the  fpeculum,  the  triangles  aeb  and 
AeB  will  be  fimilar,  and  therefore  AB  :  ab  ::  Ce  :  ce ; 
but,  in  the  other,  it  is  AB  :  ab  ::  Ce  :  ce.  But  the  lat¬ 
ter  ratio  of  thefe  analogies  is  the  fame  in  both;  and,  confe¬ 
quently,  the  firft  is  fo  too. 

This  microfcope  is  not  fo  eafy  to  manage  as  the  com¬ 
mon  fort.  For  vifion  by  refledion,  as  it  is  much  more  per- 
fed,  fo  it  is  far  more  difficult  than  that  by  refradion. 
Nor  is  this  microfcope  fo  ufeful  for  any  but  very  fmall  or 
tranfparent  objeds.  For  the  objed,  being  between  the 
fpeculum  and  image,  would,  if  it  were  large  and  opaque, 
prevent  a  due  refledion.  In  Dr.  Smith’s  refleding  mi¬ 
crofcope  there  are  two  refleding  mirrors,  one  concave  and 
the  other  convex,  and  the  image  is  viewed  by  a  lens.  To 
explain  it :  Let  AD,  fig.  3.  be  a  large  concave  fpeculum, 
and  ad  a  fmall  convex  one,  each  perforated  in  the  middle 
with  the  holes  BC,  be.  Both  thefe  are  fegments  of  the 
fame  fphere,  or  ground  on  tools  of  an  equal  radius,  viz. 
of  two  inches,  that  fo  the  focrvl  diftance  of  each  fpeculum 
maybe  juft  one  inch.  Thefe  two  fpeculums  are  placed 
at  the  diftance  of  about  if  inch  from  each  other,  that  fo 
an  objed  OPQ,  being  placed  a  little  below  the  fmaller 
fpeculum,  might  be  between  the  focus  F  and  centre  E  of 
the  larger  fpeculum.  Things  thus  circumftanced,  the 
rays  PA,  PD,  which  flow  from  the  point  P  in  the  objed, 
on  the  fpeculum  AD,  will  be  refleded  towards  a  focus p, 
where  an  image  opq  would  be  formed,  if  the  rays  were 
not  intercepted  by  the  convex  fpeculum  'ad;  and  the 
point  p  being  nearer  than  its  focus  f,  the  rays  A  a, 
D d,  which  tend  or  converge  towards  it,  will  be  refleded 
to  a  focus  R,  where  the  laft  image,  QRS,  will  be  formed, 
to  be  viewed  through  the  eye-glafs  G,  by  the  eye  at  I. 
This  microfcope,  though  far  from  being  executed  in  the 
beft  manner,  performed,  Dr.  Smith  fays,  nearly  as  well  as 
the  very  beft  refrading  microfcopes ;  fo  that  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  it  would  have  excelled  them,  if  it  had 
been  executed  properly.  Dr.  Smith’s  own  account  of 
this  inftrument  may  be  feen  in  his  Optics  ;  Remarks  p.  94. 
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IV.  Solar  Microfeopes. — The  folar  microfcope  was  in¬ 
vented,  about  the  year  1738  or  9,  by  Mr.  Lieberkuhn.  It 
confifts  of  a  tube,  a  looking-glafs  or  mirror,  a  convex 
Jens,  and  Wilfon’s  Tingle  microfcope  before  defcribed. 
1  he  fun’s  rays  being  re  fie  fled  through  the  tube  by  means 
of  the  mirror  upon  the  objedt,  the  image  or  pidture  of  the 
object  is  thrown  diftindtly  and  beautifully  upon  a  fcreen 
of  white  paper  or  a  white  linen  fheet,  placed  at  a  proper 
diftance  to  receive  the  fame.;  and  may  be  magnified  to  a 
fize  not  to  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it  : 
for  the  farther  the  fcreen  is  removed,  the  larger  will 
the  objedt  appear  ;  infomuch  that  a  loufe  may  thus  be 
magnified  to  the  length  of  five  or  fix  feet,  or  even  a  great 
deal  more;  though  it  is  more  diftindt  when  not  enlarged 
to  above  half  thgt  fize. 

The  original  conftrudiion  is  reprefented  on  Plate  XII. 
A,  fig.  1.  is  a  fquare  wooden  frame,  through  which  pafs 
two  long  fcrews  afiifted  by  a  couple  of  nuts,  1,  1,  x.  By 
thefe  it  is  faftened  firmly  to  a  window-fnutter,  wherein  a 
hole  is  made  for  its  reception  ;  the  two  nuts  being  let 
into  the  flutter,  and  made  fall  thereto.  The  tube  C  is 
brafs,  near  two  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  in  a  circular 
collar  of  mahogany,  with  a  groove  on  its  periphery  on 
the  outfide,  denoted  by  2,  3,  and  connected  by  a  cat-gut 
to  the  pulley  400  the  upper  part  ;  which,  turning  round 
at  pleafure,  by  the  large fcrew  5,  may  be  adjufted  ealily  to 
the  hole  in  the  window-fhutter,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no 
light  can  pafs  into  the  room  but  through  the  aforefaid 
tube  C.  Faftened  to  the  frame  A,  by  hinges,  on  the  fide 
that  goes  without  the  window,  is  a  looking-glafs  G,  which 
by  means  of  a  jointed  brafs  wire,  6,  7,  and  the  fcrew  H8, 
coming  through  the  frame,  may  be  moved  either  verti¬ 
cally  or  horizontally,  to  throw  the.  fun’s  rays  through 
the  brafs  tube  into  the  darkened  room.  The  end  of  the 
brafs  tube  without  the  fnutter  has  a  convex  lens  9,  to 
coiled!  the  rays  thrown  on  it  by  the  glafs  G,  and  bring 
them  to  a  focus  in  the  other  part,  where  D  is  a  tube  Ai¬ 
ding  in  and  out,  to  adj  lift  the  objedt  to  a  due  diftance  from 
the  focus;  and  to  the  end  F  of  another  tube  is  fcrewed 
one  of  Wilfon’s  Ample  pocket-microfcopes,  containing 
the  object  to  be  magnified  in  a  Aider;  and,  by  the  tube  F 
Aiding  on  the  fmall  end  E  of  the  other  tube  D,  it  is  brought 
to  a  true  focal  diftance. 

When  this  microfcope  is  employed,  the  room  muft  be 
rendered  as  dark  as  pofiible  ;  for,  on  the  darknefs  of  the 
room,  and  the  brightnefs  of  the  funfhine,  depend  the 
iljarpnefs  and  perfedtion  of  your  image.  Then  putting 
the  looking-glafs  G  through  the  hole  in  your  window- 
Aiutter,  fallen  the  fquare  frame  A  to  the  Aiutter  by  its 
two  fcreu's  and  nuts  1,  1.  This  done,  adjuft  your  look¬ 
ing-glafs  to  the  elevation  and  fituation  of  the  fun,  by 
means  of  the  jointed  wire  FI,  together  with  the  cat-gut 
and  pulley,  3,  4.  For,  the  firft  of  thefe  railing  or  lowering  ' 
the  glafs,  and  the  other  inclining  it  to  either  fide,  there 
refulfs  a  twofold  motion,  which  may  eafily  be  To  managed 
as  to'  bring  the  glafs  to  a  right  pofition,  that  is,  to  make 
it  refledt  the  fun’s  raysdiredtly  through  the  lens  9,  upon 
the  paper  fcreen,  and  form  thereon  a  lpot  of  light  exadtly 
round.  But,  though  the  obtaining  a  perfedt  circular  fpot 
of  light  upon  the  fcreen,  before  you  apply  the  microfcope, 
is  a  certain  proof  that  your  mirror  is  adjufted  right,  that 
proof  muft  not  always  be  expedted  :  for  the  fun  is  To  low 
in  winter,  that,  if  it  fiiine  in  a  direct  line  againft  the  -win¬ 
dow,  it  cannot  then  afford  a  fpot  of  light  exactly  round  ; 
but,  if  it  be  on  either  fide,  a  round  fpot  may  be  obtained, 
even  in  December.  As  foon  as  this  appears,  fcrew  the 
tube  D  into  the  brafs  collar  provided  for  it  in  the  middle 
of  your  wood- work,  taking  care  not  to  alter  your  looking- 
glafs  :  then,  fcrewing  the  magnifier  you  choofe  to  employ 
to  the  end  of  your  microfcope  in  the  ufual  manner,  take 
away  the  lens  at  the  other  end  thereof,  and  place  a  Aider, 
containing  the  objedts  to  be  examined,  between  the  thin 
brafs  plates,  as  in  the  other  ways  of  ufing  the  microfcope. 

If  the  light  fall  not  exadtly  right,  you  may  eafily,  by  a 
gentle  motion  of  the  jointed  wire  and  pulley,  diredt  it 
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through  the  axis  of  the  microfcopic  lens.  The  ftiort  tube 
F,  to  which  the  microfcope  is  fcrewed,  renders  it  eafy, 
by  Aiding  it  backwards  or  forwards  on  the  other  tube  E.,. 
to  bring  the  objedts  to  their  focal  diftance  ;  which  will  be' 
known  by  the  Aiarpnefs  and  clearnefs  of  their  appearance  : 
they  may  alfo  be  turned  round  by  the  fame  means  with¬ 
out  being  in  the  leaft  difordered.  The  magnifiers  molt 
ufeful  in  the  folar  microfcope  are,  in  general,  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  fixth.  The  fcreen  on  which  the  reprefentations 
of  the  objedts  are  thrown,  is  ufually  compofed  of  a  fheet' 
of  the  largeft  elephant  paper,  ftrained  on  a  frame  which 
Aides  up  or  down,  or  turns  about  at  pleafure  on  a  round 
wooden  pillar,  after  the  manner  of  fome  fire-fcreens. 
Larger  fcreensmay  alfo  be  made  of  feveral  fheets  of  the 
fame  paper  pafted  together  on  cloth,  and  let  dqwn  from 
the  ceiling  with  a  roller  like  a  large  map. 

“  This  microfcope  (fays  Mr.  Baker)  is  the  moft  enter¬ 
taining  of 'any  ;  and  perhaps  the  moft  capable  of  making 
difcoverie's  in  objedts  that  are  not  too  opaque  ;  as  it  fhow$ 
them  much  larger  than  can  be  done  any  other  way.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  conveniencies  attending  it,  which  no 
other  microfcope  can  have  ;  for  the  weakeft  eyes  may  ufe 
it  without  the  leaft  draining  or  fatigue;  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  together  may  view  any  objedf  at  the  fame  time  ;  and, 
by  pointing  to  the  particular  parts  thereof, and  difcourfing 
on  what  lies  before  them-,  may  be  able  better  to  under- 
ftand  one  another,  and  more  likely  to  find  out  the  truth, 
than  in  other  microfeopes,  where  they  muft  peep  one  after 
another,  and  perhaps  fee  the  objedt  neither  in  the,  fame 
light  nor  in  the  fame  pofition.  Thofe  alfo,  who  have  no 
lkill  in  drawing,  may,  by  this,  contrivance,  eafily  (ketch 
out  the  exabt  figure  of  any  objedt  they  have  a  mind  to 
preferve  a  pidture  of ;  fince  they  need  only  fatten  a  paper 
on  the  fcreen,  and  trace  it  out  thereon,  either  with  a  pen 
or  pencil,  as  it  appears  before  them.  It  is  worth  the 
while  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  taking  many  draughts 
in  this  way,  to  get  a  frame,  wherein  a  fheet  of  paper  may 
be  put  in  or  taken  out  at  pleafure;  for,  if  the  paper  be 
Angle,  the  image  of  an  objedt  will  be  feen  almoltas  plainly 
on  the  back  as  on  the  fore  fide  ;  and,  by  (landing  behind 
the  fcreen,  the  (hade  of  the  hand  will  not  obftrudt  the 
light  in  drawing,  as  it  muft  in  fome  degree  when  one 
(lands  before  it.” 

.  M.  Lieberkuhn,  however,  made  confiderable  improve¬ 
ments  in  his  folar  microfcope,  particularly  in  adapting  it 
to  the  view  of  opaque  objedt s ;  and  M.  LEpinus  (Nov. 
Com.  Petrop.  vol.  ix.  p.  326.)  contrived,  by  throwing  the 
light  upon  the  fore  fide  of  any  objedt,  before  it  is  tran'f- 
mitted  through  the  objedt-lens,  to  reprefent 'with  equal 
advantage  all  kinds  of  objects  by  it.  In  this  improve¬ 
ment,  the  body  of  the  common  folar  microfcope  is  re¬ 
tained,  and  only  an  addition  made  of  two  brafs  plates, 

C  A  and  B  A,  fig.  5.  joined  by  a  hinge,  and  kept  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance  by  a  fcrew.  A  (edtion  of  thefe  plates,  and  of 
all  the  neceffary  parts  of  the  inftrument,  may  be  feen  in 
fig:  6.  where  c,  «,  reprefent  rays  of  the  fun  con  verging  from 
the  illuminating  lens,  and  falling  upon  the  mirror  d  b, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  nearer  jiff  the  byafs  plates.  From  this 
they  are  thrown  upon  the  object  at  cf,  and  thence  are 
tranfmitted  through  the  objedt-lens  at  K,  and  a  perforation 
in  the  farther  plate,  upon  a  fcreen,  as  ufual.  The  ufe  of 
the  fcrew  n  is  to  vary  the  diftance  of  the  two  plates,  and 
thereby  to  adjuft  the  mirror  to  the  objedt  with  the  greateft 
exadtnefs.  A  v.ery  confiderable  improvement  may  be  made 
in  the  folar  microfcope,  by  fubftituting  Ramfden’s  achro¬ 
matic  eye-piece  jnflead  of  the  convex  objedt-lens. 

An  improved  folar  microfcope,  as  nfed  with  the  ftvgle  mi- 
crofcope ,  with  teeth  and  pinions,  is  fhown  at  figs.  7  and  8. 
Fig.  7'  reprefen  ts  the  whole  form  of  the  fugle  microfcope ; 
the  parts  of  whicff.are  as  follows  :  ABCD,  the  external 
tube;  GHIK,  the  internal ,  movable  one;  QM,  part  of 
another  tube  within  the  lafl,  at  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  a 
plate  of  brafs  hollowed  in  the  middle,  for  receiving  the 
glafs  tubes:  there  is  alfo  a  movable  flat  plate,  between 
which  and  the  fixed  end  of  the  fecond  tube  the  ivory 
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Aiders  are  to  be  placed.  L,  a  part,  of  the  microfcope  con¬ 
taining  a  wire  fpiral  fpring,  keeping  the  tube  QM  with 
its  plates  firm  againft  the  fixed  part  IK  of  the  fecond 
tube.  EF  is  the  1'mall  rack-work  of  teeth  and  pinion,  by 
which  the  tube  IG  is  moved  gradually  to  or  from  the  end 
AB,  for  adjufting  the  objects  exaftly  to  the  focus  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths.  NO  is  a  bral's  Aider,  with  fix  magnifiers ; 
any  one  of  which  may  eafily  be  placed  before  the  objeft. 
It  is  known  when  either  of  the  glaffes  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  eye-hole,  by  a  fmall  fpring  falling  into  a  notch  in  the 
fide  of  the  Aider,  made  againft  each  of  the.glaffes.  1  hole 
parts  of  the  apparatus  before  d.efcribed,  viz.  Aiders,  glafs 
tubes,  forceps,  Lieberkuhns,  &c.  &c.  are  made  ufe  of  to 
this  microfcope.  GH  is  a  brafs  cell,  which  holds  an  illu¬ 
minating  glafs  for  converging  the  fun’s  beams  or  the  light 
of  a  candle  ftrongly  upon  the  objefts.  The  aperture  of 
the  glafs  is  made  greater  or  lefs,  by  two  circular  pieces  of 
brafs,  with  holes  of  different  fizes,  that  are  fcrewed  fiepa- 
rately  over  the  faid  lens.  But,  at  times,  objefts  appear 
heft,  when  the  microfcope  is  held  up  to  the  common  light 
only,  without  this  glafs.  It  is  alfo  taken  away  when  the 
microfcope  is  applied  to  the  apparatus  now  to  be  de-‘ 
fcribed. 

Fig.  a.  reprefents  the  apparatus,  with  the  fingle  micro¬ 
fcope  fcrewed  to  it,  which  conftitutes  th e  folar  microfcope. 
AB  is  the  inner  movable  tube,  to  which  the  fingle  mi¬ 
crofcope  is  fcrewed.  CD  is  the  external  tube,  containing 
a  condenfing  convex  glafs  at  the  end  D,  and  is  fcrewed 
into  the  plate  EF,  which  is  cut  with  teeth  at  its  circum¬ 
ference,  and  moved  by  the  pinion  I,  that  is  fixed  with  the 
plate  GH.  This  plate  is  fcrewed  faft  againft  the  window- 
fhutter,  or  board  fitted  to  a  convenient  window  of  a  dark¬ 
ened  room,  when  the  inftrument  is  ufed.  KL  is  a  long 
.frame,  fixed  to  the  circular  plate  EF,  containing  a  look- 
ing-glafs  or  mirror  for  reflecting  the  folar  rays  through  the 
lens  in  the  body  of  the  tube  D.  O  is  a  brafs  milled  head, 
faftened  to  a  worm  or  endlefs  fcrew  ;  which  on  the  outfide 
turns  a  fmall  wheel,  by  which  the  reflecting  mirror  M  is 
moved  upwards  or  downwards. 

In  ufing  this  microfcope,  the  fquare  frame  GFI  is  firft 
to  be  fcrewed  to  the  window-fliutter,  and  the  room  well 
darkened  :  which  is  belt  done,  by  cutting  a  round  hole  of 
thefizeof  the  movable  plate  EF,  that  carries  the  refleftor, 
in  the  window-fliutter  or  board;  and,  by  means  of  two 
brafs  nuts  a,  a,  let  into  the  flutter  to  receive  the  fcrews 
p  P,  when  placed  through  the  holes  in  the  fquare  frame 
GH,  at  the  two  holes  Q,  Q  ;  which  will  firmly  faften  the 
microfcope  to  the  fliutter,  and  is  eafily  taken  away  by  only 
unfcrewing  the  fcrews  P,  P. 

A  white  paper  fcreen,  or  white  cloth,  to  receive  the 
images,  is  to  be  placed  feveral  feet  diftant  from  the  win¬ 
dow  :  which  will  make  the  reprefentations  the  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  diftanee.  The  ufual  diftances  are  from 
fix  to  fixteen  feet. 

The  frame  KL,  with  its  mirror  M,  is  to  be  moved  by 
turning  the  pinion  I  one  way  or  the  other,  till  the  beams 
of  the  fun’s  light  come  through  the  hole  into  the  room  : 
then,  by  turning  the  worm  at  O,  the  mirror  mult  be 
raifed  or  depreffed,  till  the  rays  become  perfectly  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  go  ftraight  acrofs  the  room  to  the  fcreen. 
The  tube  CD,  with  its  lens  at  D,  is  now  to  be  fcrewed 
into  the  hole  of  the  circular  plate  EF :  by  this  glafs  the 
rays  will  be  converged  to  a  focus ;  and  from  thence  pro¬ 
ceed  diverging  to  the  fcreen,  and  there  make  a  large  circle 
of  light.  The  fingle  microfcope,  fig.  7.  is  to  be  fcrewed  on 
to  the  end  AB,  fig.  8.  of  the  inner  tube  ;  and  the  Aider 
NO,  with  either  of  thelenfes  marked  1,  z,  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  in 
the  centre  of  the  hole  at  the  end  AB.  This  wiil  occafion 
a  circle  of  light  upon  the  fcreen  much  larger  than  before. 
The  Aider  or  glafs  tube,  with  the  objefts  to  be  viewed,  is 
to  be  placed  between  the  plates  at  IK  againft  the  fmall 
magnifier,  and  moved  at  pleafure.  By  flrifting  the  tube 
AB  in  or  out,  you  may  place  the  objeft  in  fuch  a  part  of 
the  condenfed  rays  as  ftiall  be  fufficient  to  illuminate  if, 
and  not  fcorch  or  burn  it  5  which  will  generally  require 
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the  glafs  to  be  about  one  inch  diftant  from  the  focus.  It 
now  remains  only  to  adjuft  the  object,  or  to  bring  it  fo  near 
to  the  magnifier,  that  its  image  formed  upon  the  fcreen 
fliall  be  the  molt  diftinft  or  p  erf  eft  :  and  it  is  effefted  by 
gently  turning  the  pinion  F,  fig.  7.  a  fmall  matter  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  the  objeft  be  rather  large  in  fize,  the  leaft 
magnifiers  are  generally  ufed,  and  vice  vcrfa.  N°  1.  is  the 
greateft  magnifier,  and  N°  6.  the  leaft,  in  the  brafs  Aider 
NO.  But,  ifdefired,  fingle  lenfes  of  greater  magnifying 
powers  are  made  :  and  they  are  applied,  by  being  fcrewed 
to  the  end  AB,  and  the  brafs  Aider  NO  is  then  taken 
away.  The  fame  objeft  may  be  varioufly  magnified,  by 
the  lenfes  feverally  applied  to  it ;  and  the  degree  of  mag¬ 
nifying  power  is  eafily  known  by  this  rule  :  As  the  dijlanccs 
of  the  objedt  is  to  that  of  its  image  from  the  magnifier ;  fo  is 
the  length  or  breadth  of  the  object  to  that  of  the  image.  In- 
ftead  of  the  brafs  Aiders  with  the  lenfes  NO,  there  is  fome- 
times  fcrewed  a  lens  of  a  large  fize,  and  longer  focal  dif- 
tance  :  the  inftrument  is  then  converted  into  a  megalaj'cope ; 
and  is  adapted  for  viewing  the  larger  kind  of  objefts  con¬ 
tained  in  larger  Aiders.  And,  in  the  lame  manner,  fmall 
objefts  of  entertainment,  painted  upon  glafs  like  the 
Aiders  of  a  magic  lantern,  are  much  magnified,  and  re- 
prefented  upon  the  fame  fcreen. 

Lucernal  ( or  Camera-obfcura )  Tiller  of  copes,  for  reprefent- 
ing  Opaque  Obje£ts. — The  great  facility  with  which  objefts 
can  be  reprefented  on  paper  orja  rough  glafs  in  the  camera- 
obfcura,  and  copies  drawn  from  them  by  any  perlon  though 
unfkilled  in  drawing,  evidently  fuggefted  the  application 
of  the  microfcope  to  this  inftrument.  The  greateft  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  that  appear  to  have  been  made  with 
this  view,  were  by  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Adams  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  frequently  applied  the  microfcope  to  the 
portable  camera,  and  with  much  efteft  and  entertainment. 
But  thefe  inftruments  being  found  to  anfwer  only  with 
the  afliftance  of  the  fun,  Mr.  Adams  directed  his  experi¬ 
ments  to  the  conftruftion  of  an  inftrument  of  more  ex¬ 
tended  utility,  which  could  be  equally  employed  in  the 
day-time  and  by  night.  He  accordingly  fucceeded  fo  far 
as  to  produce,  by  candle-light,  the  images  of  objefts 
refrafted  from  a  fingle  magnifier  upon  one  or  two  large 
convex  lenfes  (of  about  five  inches  or  upwards  in  dia¬ 
meter),  at  the  end  of  a  pyramidal-fliaped  box,  in  a  very 
pleafing  and  magnified  appearance,  fo  as  to  give  opaque 
objefts  as  well  as  tranfparent  ones  the  utmoft  diftinftnefs 
of  reprefentation  ;  but  Hill  the  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp 
was  found  generally  infuffleient  to  throw  the  requilite 
degree  of  illumination  upon  the  objefts.  The  invention 
of  what  is  called  Ar gaud's  lamp,  within  thefe  few  years, 
offered  a  complete  remedy  for  this  defeft,  by  the  intenfity 
and  fteadinefs  of  its  light.  This  did  not  efcape  Mr. 
Adams  (fon  of  the  former),  who  immediately  applied  it; 
and  who  had  likewile  fo  altered  and  improved  his  father’s 
inftrument,  both  in  conftruftion  and  form,  as  to  render  it 
altogether  a  different  one,  and  far  more  perfect  and 
ufeful. 

The  advantages  and  properties  of  this  excellently-con¬ 
ceived  inftrument  are  numerous  and  important.  “  As  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  objefts  which  furround  us  are 
opaque,  (fays  Mr.  A.)  and  very  few  are  fufficiently  tranf¬ 
parent  to  be  examined  by  the  common  microfcopes,  an 
inftrument  that  could  be  readily  applied  to  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  opaque  objefts  has  always  been  a  defideratum. 
Even  in  the  examination  of  tranfparent  objefts,  many  of 
the  fine  and  more  curious  portions  are  loft,  and  drowned, 
as  it  were,  in  the  light  which  muft  be  tranfmitted  through 
them ;  while  different  parts  of  the  fame  objeft  appear  only 
as  dark  lines  or  fpots,  becaufe  they  are  fo  opaque  as  not 
to  permit  any  light  to  pafs  through  them.  Thefe  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  well  as  many  more,  are  obviated  in  the  lucernal 
microfcope;  by  which  opaque  objefts  of  various  fizes  may 
be  feen  with  eafe  and  diftinftnefs;  the  beautiful  colours 
with  which  mod  of  them  are  adorned,  are  rendered  more 
brilliant,  without  changing  in  the  leaft  the  real  tint  of  the 
colour  5  and  the  concave  and  convex  parts  retain  alfo  their 
7  T  proper 
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Proper  form.  The  facility  with  which  all  opaque  objects 
are  applied  to  this  inltrument,  is  another  confiderable 
advantage,  and  almoft  peculiar  to  itfelf:  as  the  texture 
and  configuration  of  the  more  tender  parts  are  often  hurt 
by  previous  preparation,  every  objeft  may  be  examined  by 
this  inftrument,  firft  as  opaque,  and  afterwards  (if  the 
texture  will  admit  of  it)  as  tranfparent.  The  lucernal 
rnicrofcope  does  notin  the  leaft  fatigue  the  eye  ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  appears  like  nature  itfelf,  giving  eafe  to  the  fight  and 
pieafure  to  the  mind  :  there  is  alfo,  in  the  life  of  this  in¬ 
ftrument,  nooccafion  to  fhut  the  eye  which  is  not  direfted 
to  the  objeft.  A  further  advantage  peculiar  to  this.mi- 
crofcope  is,  that  by  it  the  outlines  of  every  objeft  may  be 
taken,  even  by  thofe  who  are  not  accultomed  to  draw; 
while  thofe  who  can  draw  well  will  receive  great  aflift- 
ance,  and  execute  their  work  with  more  accuracy  and  in 
lefs  time  than  they  would  otherwife  have  been  able  to  have 
performed  it.  Tranfparent  objects  as  well  as  opaque  may 
be  copied  in  the  fame  manner.  The  inftrument  may  be 
uled  at  anytime  of  the  day,  but  the  belt  effeft  is  by  night; 
in  which  refpeft  it  has  a  l'uperiority  over  the  folar  micro- 
fcope,  as  that  inftrument  can  only  be  ufed  when  the  fun 
fhinesj 

Tranfparent  objefts  may  be  examined  with  the  lucernal 
rnicrofcope  in  three  or  four  different  modes,  from  a  blaze 
of  light  almoft  too  great  for  the  eye  to  bear,  to  that  which 
is  perfedlly  eafy  to  it:  and,  by  the  addition  of  a  tin  lan¬ 
tern  to  the  apparatus,  may  be  thrown  on  a  fcreen,  and 
exhibited  at  one  view  to  a  large  company,  as  by  the  folar 
rnicrofcope. 

We  (1: all  now  proceed  to  the  defcription  of  the  inftru- 
ment  and  apparatus,  as  given  by  Mr.  Adams.  Fig.  9. 
reprefents  the  improved  lucernal  rnicrofcope,  mounted  to 
view  opaque  objedts.  ABCD  is  a  large  mahogany  py¬ 
ramidal  box,  which  forms  the  body  of  the  rnicrofcope  ;  it 
is  fupported  firmly  on  the  brafs  pillar  FG,  by  means  of 
the  focket  H  and  the  curved  piece  IK.  LMN  is  a  guide 
for  the  eye,  in  order  to  direft  it  in  the  axis  of  the  lenfes  ; 
it  confifts  of  two  brafs  tubes,  one  Hiding  wdthin  the  other, 
and  a  vertical  flat  piece,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  hole  for 
the  eye.  The  outer  tube  is  feen  at  MN,  the  vertical  piece 
is  reprefented  at  LM.  The  inner  tube  may  be  pulled  out, 
or  pufbed  in,  to  adjuft  it  to  the  focus  of  the  glaffes.  The 
vertical  piece  may  be  raifed  or  depreffed,  that  the  hole, 
through  which  the  objeft  is  to  be  viewed,  may  coincide 
with  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  ;  it  is  fixed  by  a  milled 
lcrew  at  M,  wdiich  could  not  be  fhown  in  this  figure.  At 
N  is  a  dove-tailed  piece  of  brafs,  made  to  receive  the  dove¬ 
tail  at  the  end  of  the  tubes  MN,  by  which  it  is  affixed  to 
the  w'ooden  box  ABCDE.  The  tubes  MN  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  this  box  occafionally,  for  the  convenience  of 
packing  it  up  in  a  lefs  compafs.  OP,  a  fmall  tube  which 
carries  the  magnifiers.  O,  one  of  the  magnifiers ;  it  is 
fcrewed  into  the  end  of  a  tube,  which  Aides  within  the 
tube  P  ;  the  tube  P  may  be  unfcrewed  occafionally  from 
the  wooden  body.  QRSTVX  is  a  long  fquare  bar,  wdiich 
pafles  through  the  fockets  YZ,  and  carries  the  ftage  or 
frame  that  holds  the  objefts;  this  bar  may  be  moved 
backward  or  forward,  in  order  to  adjuft  it  to  the  focus  by 
means  of  the  pinion  which  is  at  a.  b,  A  handle  furniflied 
with  an  uni  verbal -joint,  for  more  conveniently  turning 
the  pinion.  When  the  handle  is  removed,  the  nut,  s,  may 
be  ufed  in  its  Head,  cle,  A  brafs  bar,  to  fupport  the  curved 
piece  KI,  and  keep  the  body  AB  firm  and  fteady.  fg'hi, 
The  ftage  for  opaque  objefts :  it  fits  upon,  the  bar  QRST 
by  means  of  the  focket  hi,  and  is  brought  nearer  to,  or 
removed  farther  from,  the  magnifying  lens,  by  turning  the 
pinion  a:  the  objefts  are  placed  in  the  front  fide  of  the 
ftage  (which  cannot  be  feen  in  this  figure)  between  four 
fmall  brafs  plates ;  the  edges  of  two  of  tliefe  are  feen  at 
Id.  The  two  upper  pieces  of  brafs  are  movable ;  ^they 
are  fixed  to  a  plate,  which  is  afted  on’  by  a  fpiral  ip  ring, 
that  prefles  them  down,  and  confines  the  Aider  with  the 
objedls  :  this  plate,  and  the  two  upper  pieces  of  brafs,  are 
lifted  up  by  the  fmall  nut  m.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
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ftage,  there  is  a  femicircular  lump  of  glafs,  n,  which  is  de. 
figned  to  receivejjthe  light  from  the  lamp,  and  t 
and  throw  it  on  the  concave  mirror  c,  whence  it  is  to 
be  reflefted  on  the  objeft.  The  upper  part,^7ij,  of  the 
opaque  ftage,  takes  out,  that  the  ftage  for  transparent  ob¬ 
jefts  may  be  inferted  in  its  place. 

Fig.  10.  reprefents  the  ftage  for  tranfparent  objedls  ;  the 
two  legs  5  and  6  fit  into  the  top  of  the  under  part  rshi  of 
the  ftage  for  opaque  objedts;  7  is  the  part  which  confines 
or  holds  the  Aiders,  and  through  which  they  are  to  be 
moved  ;  9  and  to,  a  brafs  tube,  which  contains  the  lenfes 
for  condenling  the  light,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  objedt ; 
there  is  a  fecond  tube,  within  that  marked  9  and  10,  which 
may  be  placed  at  different  diftances  from  the  objedt  by  the 
pin  11.  When  this  ftage  is  ufed  as  a  fingle  rnicrofcope, 
without  any  reference  to  the  lucernal,  the  magnifiers,  or 
objedt-lenfes,  are  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  hole  12,  and  to  be 
adjufted  to  a  proper  focus  by  the  nut  13. 

At  the  end  AB,  fig.  9,  of  the  wooden  body,  there  is  a 
Aider,  which  is  reprefented  as  partly  drawn  out  at  A  : 
when  quite  taken  out,  three  grooves  will  be  perceived  ; 
one  of  which  contains  a  board  that  forms  the  end  of  the 
box  ;  the  next  contains  a  frame  with  a  greyed  glafs  ;  and 
the  third,  or  that  fartheft  from  the  end  AB,  two  large 
convex  lenfes. 

In  the  ufe  of  this  rnicrofcope  for  examining  opaque 
objects,  take  out  the  wooden  Aider  A,  and  lift  out  the 
cover  and  the  grey  glafs  from  their  refpedtive  grooves 
under  the  Aider  A.  Put  the  end  N  of  the  guide  for  the 
eye  LMN  into  its  place,  fo  that  it  may  Hand  in  the  pofition 
which  is  reprefented  in  this  figure.  Place  the  focket, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  opaque  ftage,  on  the  bar 
QXT,  fo  that  the  concave  mirror  o  may  be  next  the  end 
DE  of  the  wooden  body.  Screw  the  tubes  P,  O,  into  the 
end  DE.  The  magnifier  you  intend  to  ufe  is  to  be  fcrewed 
on  the  end  O  of  thefe  tubes.  The  handle  b,  or  the  milled 
nut  c,  mull  be  placed  on  the  fquare  end  of  the  pinion  a. 
Place  the  lamp  lighted  before  the  glafs  lump  n,  and  the 
objeft  you  intend  to  examine  between  the  fpring-plates  of 
the  ftage  ;  and  the  inftrument  is  ready  for  ufe. 

In  all  microfcopes  there  are  two  circumftances  which 
mull  be  particularly  attended  to:  Firft,  the  modification 
of  the  light,  or  the  proper  quantity  to  illuminate  the  ob¬ 
jeft;  fecondly,  the  adjuftment  of  the  inftrument  to  the 
focus  of  the  glafles  and  eye  of  the  obferver.  In  the  ufe  of 
the  lucernal  rnicrofcope  there  is  a  third  circumftance; 
which  is,  the  regulation  of  the  guide  for  the  eye. 

1.  To  throw  the  light  upon  the  objeft:  The  flame  of 
the  lamp  is  to  be  placed  rather  below  the  centre  of  the 
glafs  lump  n,  and  as  near  it  as  pofiible  ;  the  concave  mirror 
O  mull  be  fo  inclined  and  turned  as  to  receive  the  light 
from  the  glafs  lump,  and  refleft  it  thence  upon  the  objedt  .- 
the  belt  fituation  of  the  concave  mirror  and  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  depends  on  a  combination  of  circumftances, 
which  a  little  praftice  will  difcover. 

2.  To  regulate  the  guide  for  the  eye,  or  to  place  the 
centre  of  the  eye-piece  L  fo  that  it  may  coincide  with  the 
focal  point  of  the  lenfes  and  the  axis  of  vifion  :  Lengthen 
and  fliorten  the  tubes  M,  N,  by  drawing  out  or  pufliing  in 
the  inner  tube,  and  railing  or  deprefling  the  eye- piece  ML, 
till  you  find  the  large  lens  (which  is  placed  at  the  end  AB 
of  the  wooden  body)  filled  by  an  uniform  field  of  light, 
without  any  prifmatic  colours  round  the  edge  ;  for,  till  this 
piece  is  properly  fixed,  the  circle  of  light  will  be  very 
imall,  and  only  occupy  a  part  of  the  lens  :  the  eye  mull 
be  kept  at  the  centre  of  the  eye-piece  L  during  the  whole 
of  the  operation  ;  which  may  be  rendered  fomewhat  eafier 
to  the  obferver,  on  the  firft  ufe  of  the  inftrument,  if  he 
hold  a  piece  of  white  paper  parallel  to  the  large  lens,  re¬ 
moving  it  from,  or  bringing  it  nearer  to,  them,  till  he  find 
the  place  where  a  lucid  circle,  which  he  will  perceive  on 
the  paper,  is  brighteft  and  mod  diftinft  ;  then  he  isdo  fix 
the  centre  of  the  eye-piece  to  coincide  with  that  fpot ; 
after  which  a  very  fmall  adjuftment  will  fet  it  perfeftly 
right. 
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3.  To  adjuft  the  lenfes  to  their  focal  diftance  :  This  is 
effected  by  turning  the  pinion  a,  the  eye  being  at  the  ftme 
time' at  the  eye-piece  L.  The  grey  glafs  is  often  placed 
before  the  large  lenfes,  while  regulating  the  guide  for  the 

eye,  and  adj lifting  for  the  focal  diftance. 

If  the  obferver,  in  the  procefs  of  his  examination  of  an 
object,  advance  rapidly  from  a  fliallovv  to  a  deep  magnifier, 
he  will  fave  himfelffome  labour,  by  pulling  out  the  inter¬ 
nal  tube  at  O. 

The  upper  part  fgrs  of  the  ftage  is  to  be  raifed  or  low¬ 
ered  occafionally,  in  order  to  make  the  centre  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  lens  at  O. 

To  delineate  objects,  the  grey  glafs  muft  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  large  lenfes  ;  the  pifture  of  the  objeft  will  be 
formed  on  this  glafs,  and  the  outline  may  be  accurately 
taken  by  going  over  the  pifture  with  a  pencil. 

The  opaque  part  may  be  ufed  in  the  day-time,  without 
a  lamp,  provided  the  large  lenfes  at  AB  are  fcreened  from 

the  light.  .  .  ... 

To  ufe  the  lucernal  microfcope  in  the  examination  ot 
tranfparent  objeBs.  The  inftrument  is  to  remain  as  before  : 
the  upper  part  fgs  of  the  opaque  ftage  muft  be  removed, 
and  the  ftage  for  tranfparent  objefts,  reprefented  at  fig.  10, 
put  in  its  place  j  the  end  9,  10,  to  be  next  the  lamp. 

Place  the  greyed  glafs  in  its  groove  at  the  end  AB,  and 
the  objefts  in  the  fiider-holder  at  the  front  of  the  ftage  5 
then  tranfmit  as  ftrong  a  light  as  you  are  able  on  the  ob¬ 
ject,  which  you  will  eafily  do  by  railing  or  lowering  the 
lamp.  The  objeft  will  be  beautifully  depifted  on  the 
grey  glafs :  it  muft  be  regulated  to  the  focus  of  the  mag¬ 
nifier,  by  turning  the  pinion  a.  The  objeft  may  be 
viewed  either  with  or  without  the  guide  for  the  eye.  A 
fingle  obferver  will  fee  an  objeft  to  the  greateft  advantage 
by  ufing  this  guide,  which  is  to  be  adjufted  as  we  have 
defcribed  above.  If  two  or  three  wilh  to  examine  the  ob¬ 
jeft  at  the  fame  time,  the  guide  for  the  eye  mult  be  laid 
afide. 

Take  the  large  lens  out  of  the  groove,  and  receive  the 
image  on  the  grey  glafs ;  in  this  cafe,  the  guide  for  the 
eye  is  of  no  ufe  :  if  the  grey  glafs  be  taken  away,  the 
image  of  the  objeft  may  be  received  on  a  paper  fcreen. 
Take  out  the  grey  glafs,  replace  the  large  lenfes,  and  ufe 
the  guide  for  the  eye  ;  attend  to  the  foregoing  directions, 
and  adjuft  the  objeft  to  its  proper  focus.  You  will  then 
fee  the  objeft  in  a  blaze  of  light  almoft  too  great  for  the 
eye  ;  a  circumltance  that  will  be  found  very  ufeful  in  the 
examination  of  particular  objefts.  The  edges  of  the.ob- 
jeft  in  this  mode  will  be  fomewliat  coloured;  but,  as  it  is 
only  ufed  in  this  full  light  for  occafional  purpofes,  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  leave  this  fmall  imperfeftion,  than, 
by  remedying  it,  tofacrifice  greater  advantages;  the  more 
fo,  as  this  fault  is  eafily  correfted,  and  a  new  and  intereft- 
ing  view  of  the  objeft  is  obtained,  by  turning  the  inftru¬ 
ment  out  of  the  direft  rays  of  light,  and  permitting  them 
to  pafs  through  only  in  an  oblique  direftion,  by  which 
the  upper  furface  is  in  fome  degree  illuminated,  and  the 
objeft  is  feen  partly  as  opaque,  partly  as  tranfparent.  It 
has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  tranfparent  objefts 
might  be  placed  between  the  Aider-holders  of  the  ftage 
for  opaque  objefts,  and  then  be  examined  as  if  opaque. 
Some  tranfparent  objefts  appear  to  the  greateft  advantage 
when  the  lens  at  9,  10,  is  taken  away  ;  as,  by  giving  too 
great  a  quantity  of  light,  it  renders  the  edges  lefs  ftiarp. 
The  variety  of  views  which  may  be  taken  of  every  objeft, 
by  means  of  the  improved  lucernal  microfcope,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  ufe  to  an  accurate  obferver :  it  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  correfting  or  confirming  his 
difcoveries,  and  inveftigating  thofe  parts  in  one  mode 
which  are  invifible  in  another. 

To  throw  the  image  of  tranfparent  objects  on  a  fcreen,  as 
in  the  folar  microfcope.— It  has  been  long  a_  micro.fcopical 
defideratum,  to  have  an  inftrument  by  which  the  image 
of  tranfparent  objefts  might  be  thrown  on  a  fcreen,  as  in 
the  common  folar  microfcope  5  and  this,  not  only  becaufe 
the  fun  is  fo  uncertain  in  this  climate,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
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folar  microfcope  requires  confinement  in  the  fineft  part  of 
the  day,  when  time  feldom  hangs  heavy  on  the  mind;  but 
as  it  alfo  affords  an  increale  of  pleafure,  by  difplaying  its 
wonders  to  feveral  perfons  at  the  fame  inftant,  without  the 
leaft  fatigue  to  the  eye.  This  purpofe  is  now  eft’eftually 
anfwered,  by  affixing  the  tranfparent  ftage  of  the  lucernal 
to  a  lantern,  with  one  of  Argand’s  lamps.  Tlifc  lamp 
is  placed  within  the  lantern  ;  and  the  end  9,  10,  of  the 
tranfparent  ftage  is  fcrewed  into  a  female  fcrew,  which  is 
rivetted  in  the  Aiding  part  of  the  front  of  the  lantern; 
the  magnifying  lenfes  are  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  hole  re¬ 
prefented  at  fig.  12.  and  they  are  adjufted  by  turning  the 
milled  nut.  The  quantity  of  light  is  to  be  regulated  by 
raifing  and  lowering  the  Aiding-plate  or  the  lamp. 

The  apparatus  which  ufually  accompanies  the  improved 
lucernal  microfcope  is — The  ftage  for  opaque  objefts,  with 
its  f’emicircular  lump  of  glafs,  and  concave  mirror.  The 
ftage  for  tranfparent  objefts,  which  fits  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  foregoing  ftage.  The  ftiding-tube,  to  which  the 
magnifiers  are  to  be  affixed:  one  end  of  thefe  is  to  be 
fcrewed  on  the  end  D  of  the  wooden  body  ;  the  magnifier 
in  ufe  is  to  be  fcrewed  to  the  other  end  of  the  inner  tube. 
There  are  eight  magnifying  lenfes,  fo  conftrufted  that 
they  may  be  combined  together,  and  thus  produce  a  very 
great  variety  of  magnifying  powers.  A  fifii-pan,  fuch  as 
is  reprefented  at  Plate  XI.  fig.  6.  A  fteel  wire,  with  a 
pair  of  nippers  at  one  end,  and  a  fmall  cylinder  of  ivory 
at  the  other;  Plate  XI.  fig.  5.  A  Aider  of  brafs,  con¬ 
taining  a  fiat  glafs  Aider,  and  a  brafs  Aider,  into  which  are 
fitted  fome  fmall  concave  glaffes.  A  pair  of  forceps.  Six 
large  and  fix  fmall  ivory  Aiders,  with  tranfparent  objefts. 
Fourteen  wooden  Aiders,  with  four  opaque  objefts  in  each 
Aider  ;  and  two  fpare  Aiders.  Some  capillary  tubes  for 
viewing  fmall  animalcula.  One  of  the  improved  Argand 
lamps,  which  are  the  molt  fuitable  for  microfcopic  pur¬ 
pofes,  either  with  this  or  any  other  inftrument,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  clearnefs,  intenfity,  and  fteadinefs,  of  the 
light. 

To  calculate  the  Magnifying  Powers  of  Microfcopes. 

If  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  e.  g.  of  a  fingle  ?nicro~ 
fcope,  be  at  one  inch,  and  the  natural  fight  at  eight  inches, 
which  is  the  common  llandard,  an  objeft  may  be  feen 
through  that  lens  at  one  inch  diftance  from  the  eye;  and 
will  appear,  in  its  diameter,  eight  times  larger  than  to 
the  naked  eye.  But,  as  the  object  is  magnified  every  way 
equally,  in  length  as  well  as  breadth,  we  muft  fquare  this 
diameter,  to  know  really  how  much  it  appears  enlarged ; 
and  we  ffiall  then  find,  that  its  fuperficies  is  indeed  mag¬ 
nified  fixty-four  times. 

Again:  Suppofe  a  convex  lens  whofe  focus  is  at  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  diftant  from  its  centre  ;  in  eight  inches 
there  are  eighty  fuch  tenths  of  an  inch  :  and  therefore,  an 
objeft  may  be  feen  through  this  lens  eighty  times  nearer 
than  it  can  diftinftly  by  the  naked  eye.  It  will  confe- 
quently  appear  eighty  times  longer,  and  eighty  times 
broader,  than  it  does  to  common  fight ;  and,  as  eighty 
multiplied  by  eighty  makes  6400,  fo  many  times  it  really 
appears  magnified. 

To  go  one  ftep  farther :  If  a  convex  glafs  be  fo  fmall, 
that  its  focus  is  no  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
diftant,  we  ffiall  find  that  eight  Undies,  the  common  dif¬ 
tance  of  fight,  contains  160  of  thefe  twentieth  parts; 
and,  in  confequence,  the  length  and  breadth  of  an  ob¬ 
jeft,  when  feen  through  fuch  lens,  will  each  be  magnified 
160  times  ;  which,  multiplied  by  160,  to  give  the  fquare, 
will  amount  to  25,600  :  and  fo  many  times,  it  is  plain, 
the  fuperficies  of  the  objeft  muft  appear  larger  than  it 
does  to  the  naked  eye  at  the  diftance  of  eight  inches. 

Therefore,  in  a  fingle  microfcope,  to  learn  the  magni¬ 
fying  power  of  any  glafs,  no  more  is  neceffary  than  to 
bring  it  to  its  true  focus  ;  the  exaft  place  of  which  will 
be  known,  by  an  objeft  appearing  perfeftly  diftinft  and 
ffiarp  when  placed  there.  Then,  with  a  pair  of  fmall 
compaffes,  meafure,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  diftance 
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from  the  centre  of  the  glafs  to  the  object  you  were  view¬ 
ing;  and  afterwards,  applying  the  compafles  to  any  ruler 
with  a  diagonal  fcale  of  the  parts  of  an  inch  marked  on  it, 
you  will  eafily  find  how  many  parts  of  an  inch  the  faid 
diftance  is.  When  that  is  known,  compute  how  many 
times  thofe  parts  of  an  inch  are  contained  in  eight  inches, 
the  common  ftandard  of  fight,  and  that  will  give  you  the 
number  of  times  the  diameter  is  magnified  ;  Iqu'aring  the 
diameter  will  give  you  the  fuperficies  ;  and,  if  it  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  whofe  depth  or  whole  contents  you  would  learn,  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  fuperficies  by  the  diameter  will  fliow  the  cube, 
or  bulk. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  compound  microfcope  mull 
be  computed  from  the  effedl  of  all  the  lenles  ;  or  it 
may  be  alcertained  experimentally  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Place  part  of  a  divided  ruler  before  the  microfcope, 
fo  that,  looking  through  the  inftrument,  you  may  fee 
one  of  its  divifions  magnified  ;  then  open  the  other  eye 
alfo,  and  looking  with  it  at  the  ruler  out  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope,  you  will  perceive  the  image  of  the  magnified  divi- 
fion  as  it  were  projected  upon  the  ruler ;  and  you  may  ea¬ 
fily  fee  how  many  divifions  of  the  unmagnified  ruler  mea- 
fure,  or  are  equal  to,  the  fingle  magnified  divifion,  and 
that  number  is  the  magnifying  power  of  that  microfcope. 
Thus,  if  the  ruler  be  divided  after  the  common  way  into 
inches  and  tenths,  and  if  you  find  that  one  magnified 
tenth  is  equal  to  three  inches,  you  may  conclude  that 
the  microfcope  magnifies  30  times. 

Micrometers'.  Plate  XIII. 

The  micrometer  is  an  inftrument  by  which  fmall  angles, 
or  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  objedts  viewed  through 
telefcopes  or  microfcopes,  are  meafured  with  great  exadt- 
nefs. 

I.  The  firft  telefcopic  micrometers  were  only  mechani¬ 
cal  contrivances  for  meafuring  the  image  of  an  objedt  in 
the  focus  of  an  objedl-glafs.  Before  thefe  contrivances 
were  thought  of,  aftronomers  were  accuftomed  to  mealure 
the  field  of  view  in  each  of  their  telefcopes,  by  obferving 
how  much  of  the  moon  they  could  fee  through  it,  the 
femi-diameter  being  reckoned  at  15  or  16  minutes  ;  and 
other  diftances  were  eftimated  by  the  eye,  comparing 
them  with  the  field  of  view.  Mr.  Gafcoigne,  an  Englilh 
gentleman,  however,  fell  upon  a  much  more  accurate 
method  before  the  year  1641,  and  had  a  Treatife  on  Op¬ 
tics  prepared  for  the  prefs  ;  but  he  was  killed  during  the 
civil  wars  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  I.  and  his  manulcript 
was  never  found.  His  inftrument,  however,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  R.  Townley,  who  fays,  that  by  the  help  of 
it  he  could  mark  above  40,000  divifions  in  a  foot.  Phil. 
Tran]’.  N°  25. 

Mr.  Gafcoigne’s  inftrument  being  fliown  to  Dr.  Hooke, 
he  gave  a  drawing  and  defcription  of  it,  and  propofed  fe- 
veral  improvements.  Mr.  Gafcoigne  divided  the  image  of 
an  objedt  in  the  focus  of  the  objedl-glafs,  by  the  approach 
of  two  pieces  of  metal  ground  to  a  very  fine  edge,  in  the 
place  of  which  Dr.  Hooke  would  fubftitute  two  fine  hairs 
ftretched  parallel  to  one  another. 

Mr.  Huygens  (1659)  meafured  the  apparent  diameters 
of  the  planets,  by  firft  determining  the  quantity  of  the 
field  of  view  in  his  telefcope  ;  which,  he  fays,  is  beft  done 
by  obferving  the  time  that  a  ftar  takes  up  in  pafling  over 
it,  and  then  preparing  two  or  three  long  and  (lender  brafs 
plates,  of  various  breadths,  the  fides  of  which  were  very 
ftraight,  and  converging  to  a  fmall  angle..  In  ufing  thele 
pieces  of  brafs,  he  made  them  Aide  in  two  flits,  cut  in  the 
fides  of  the  tube,  oppofite  to  the  place  of  the  image,  and 
obferved  in  what  place  it  juft  covered  the  diameter  of  any 
planet,  or  any  fmall  diftance  that  he  wanted  to  meafure. 
It  was  obferved,  however,  by  fir  Ifaac  .Newton,  that  the 
diameters  of  planets,  meafured  in  this  manner,  will  be 
larger  than  they  fliould  be,  as  all  lucid  objects  appear  to 
be  when  they  are  viewed  upon  dark  one?. 

In  the  Ephemerides  of  the  marquis  of  Malvafia,  pub- 
Jifhed  in  1662,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  method  of  meafuring 


fmall  diftances  between  fixed  ftars  and  the  diameters  of 
the  planets,  and  alfo  of  taking  accurate  draughts  of  the 
fpots  of  the  moon  by  a  net  of  filver  wire,  fixed  in  the  focus 
of  the  eye-glafs.  He  likewife  contrived  to  make  one  of 
two  ftars  pafs  along  the  threads  of  this  net,  by  turning  it, 
or  the  telefcope,  as  much  as  was  neceflary  for  that  purpofe  5 
and  he  counted,  by  a  pendulum-clock  beating  feconds, 
the  time  that  elapfed  in  its  paflage  from  one  wire  to  an¬ 
other,  which  gave  him  the  number  of  minutes  and  feconds 
of  a  degree  contained  between  the  intervals  of  the  wires 
of  his  net,  with  refpedt  to  the  focal  length  of  his  tele¬ 
fcope. 

In  1 666,  MelTrs.  Auzout  and  Picard  publifhed  a  de¬ 
fcription  of  a  micrometer,  which  was  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  marquis  of  Malvafia,  excepting  the  me¬ 
thod  of  dividing  it,  which  they  performed  with  more  ex- 
adtnefs  by  a  fcrew.  In  fome  cafes  they  ufed  threads  of 
filk,  as  being  finer  than  filver  wires.  Dechales  alfo  re¬ 
commends  a  micrometer  confiding  of  fine  wires,  orfilken 
threads,  the  diftances  of«which  were  exadtly  'known,  dif- 
pofed  in  the  form  of  a  net,  as  peculiarly  convenient  for 
taking  a  map  of  the  moon. 

M.  de  la  Hire  fays,  that  there  is  no  method  more  Ample 
or  commodious  for  obferving  the  digits  of  an  eclipfe  than 
a  net  in  the  focus  of  the  telefcope.  Thefe,  he  fays,  were 
generally  made  of  filken  threads  ;  and  that  for  this  parti¬ 
cular  purpofe  fix  concentric  circles  had  alfo  been  made 
ufe  of,  drawn  upon  oiled  paper;  but  he  advifes  to  draw 
the  circles  on  very  thin  pieces  of  glafs  with  the  point  of  a 
diamond.  He  alfo  gives  feveral  particular  diredtions  to 
aftift  perfons  in  the  ufe  of  them.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  i. 
and  xlviii.  Hooke’s  Pofthumous  Works.  Huygens’s 
Obf.  on  Saturn’s  Ring,  1659.  Adi.  Par.  1701  and  1717. 

The  moft  common  and  Ample  micrometer  is  fliown  at 
fig.  1.  Plate  XIII.  Let  ABCD  be  a  fedlion  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  objedl-glafs,  or  where 
the  wires  are  fituated,  which  are  placed  in  a  fhort-  tube 
containing  the  eye-glafs,  and  may  be  turned  into  any  po- 
fition  by  turning  that  tube  ;  mn  is  a  fine  wire  extended 
over  its  centre;  vw,  xy,  are  two  parallel  wires  well  defined, 
and  perpendicular  to  mn;  vtv  is  fixed,  and  xy  moves  pa¬ 
rallel  to  it  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  which  carries  two  indexes 
over  a  graduated  plate,  to  fhow  the  number  of  revolutions 
and  parts  of  a  revolution  which  it  makes.  Now  to  mea¬ 
fure  any  angle,  we  muft  firft  afcertain  the  number  of  re¬ 
volutions  and  parts  of  a  revolution  correfponding  to  fome 
known  angle,  which  may  be  thus  done  :  ift,  Bring  the 
inner  edges  of  the  wires  exadlly  to  coincide,  and  fet  each 
index  to  o  ;  turn  the  fcrew,  and  feparate  the  wares  to  any 
diftance  ;  and  obferve  the  time  a  ftar  m  is  in  pafling  along 
the  wire  mn  from  one  vertical  wire  to  the  other  ;  for  that 
time,  turned  into  minutes  and  feconds  of  a  degree,  will  be 
the  angle  anfwering  to  the  number  of  revolutions,  or  the 
angle  correfponding  to  the  diftance.  Thus,  if  d=z  cof.  of 
the  liar’s  declination,  we  have  15'  dm,  the  angle  corref¬ 
ponding  to  this  diftance ;  and  hence,  by  proportion,  we 
find  the  angle  anfwering  to  any  other.  2dly,  Set  up  an 
objedt  of  a  known  diameter,  or  two  objedts  at  a  given 
diftance,  and  turn  the  fcrew  till  the  vertical  wires  become 
tangents  to  the  objedt,  or  till  their  opening  juft  takes  in 
the  diftance  of  the  two  objedts  upon  the  wire  mn ;  then 
from  the  diameter,  or  diftance  of  the  two  objects  from 
each  other,  and  their  diftance  from  the  glafs,  calculate  the 
angle,  and  obferve  the  number  of  revolutions  and  parts 
correfponding.  3dly,  Take  the  diameter  of  the  fun  on 
any  day*  by  making  the  wires  tangents  to  the  oppofite 
limbs,  and  find,  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  his  diame¬ 
ter  on  that  day.  Here  it  will  be  beft  to  take  the  upper 
and  lower  limbs  of  the  Tun  when  on  the  meridian,  as  he 
has  then  no  motion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  If 
the  edges  do  not  coincide  when  the  indexes  ftand  at  o, 
we  muft  allow  for  the  error.  Inftead  of  making  a  propor¬ 
tion,  it  is  better  to  have  a  table  calculated  to  fhow  the 
angle  correfponding  to  every  revolution  and  parts  of  a  re¬ 
volution,  But  the  obferver  muft  remember,  that,  when 
1  the 
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the  micrometer  is  fixed  to  telefcopes  of  different  focal 
lengths,  a  new  table  mull  be  made.  The  whole  fyftem 
of  wires  is  turned  about  in  its  own  plane,  by  moving  the 
eye-tube  round  with  the  hand;  and  by  that  means  the 
wire  nm  can  be  thrown  into  any  pofition,  and  confequently 
angles  in  any  pofition  may  be  meafured.  Dr.  Bradley 
adde'd  a  fmall  motion  by  a  rack  and  pinion  to  let  the  wires 
more  accurately  in  any  pofition. 

But  the  micrometer,  as  now  contrived,  is  of  ufe,  not 
only  to  find  the  angular  diltance  of  bodies  in  the  field  of 
view  at  the  fame  time,  but  alfo  of  thole  which,  when  the 
telefcope  is  fixed,  pafs  through  the  field  of  view  fuccef- 
fively ;  by  which  means  we  can  find  the  difference  of 
their  right  afcenlions  and  declinations.  Let  A  a,  B  b,  Cc, 
fig.  2.  be  three  parallel  and  equi-dillant  wires,  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  bifefting  the  field  of  view  ;  HOR  a  fixed  wire  per¬ 
pendicular  to  them,  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  field  ; 
and  Ff,  Gg,  two  wires  parallel  to  it,  each  movable  by  a 
micrometer- ferew,  as  before,  fo  that  they  can  be  brought 
up  to  HOR,  or  a  little  beyond.  Then,  to  find  the  angu¬ 
lar  dillance  of  two  objects,  bring  them  very  near  to  B b, 
and  in  a  line  parallel  to  it,  by  turning  about  the  wires, 
j  and  bring  one  upon  HOR,  and  by  the  micrometer-fcrew 
make  Ff  or  Gg-  pafs  through  the  other;  then  turn  the 
(crew  till  that  wire  coincides  with  HOR,  and  the  arc,  which 
the  index  has  palled  over,  (how's  their  angular  dillance. 
It  the  objects  be  farther  remote  than  you  can  carry  the 
dillance  of  one  of  the  wires  Ff,  Gg,  from  HOR,  then 
bring  one  object  to  Ff  and  the  other  to  Gg;  and  turn 
each  micrometer-fcrew  till  they  meet,  and  the  fum  of  the 
arcs,  palled  over  by  each  index,  gives  their  angular  dis¬ 
tance.  If  the  objefts  be  two  liars,  and  one  of  them  be 
made  to  run  along  HOR,  or  either  of  the  movable  -wires 
as  occafion  may  require,  the  motion  of  the  other  will  be 
parallel  to  thefe  wires,  and  their  difference  of  declina¬ 
tions  may  be  obferved  with  great  exaflnefs ;  but,  in  taking 
any  other  alliances,  the  motion  of  the  liars  being  oblique 
to  them,  it  is  not  quite  fo  eafy  to  get  them  parallel  to  B b; 
becaufe,  if  one  liar  be  brought  near,  and  the  eye  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  other  to  adjull  the  wires  to  it,  the  former  liar 
will  have  gotten  a  little  away  from  the  wire.  Dr.  Bradley, 
in  his  account  of  the  ufe  of  this  micrometer,  publilhed 
by  Dr.  Malkelyne  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaitions  for 
177a,  thinks  the  bell  way  is  to  move  the  eye  backwards 
and  forwards  as  quick  as  polfible  ;  but  it  feems  to  be  bell 
to  fix  the  eye  at  fome  point  between,  by  which  means  it 
takes  in  both  at  once  fufficiently  well  defined  to  compare 
them  with  B b.  In  finding  the  difference  of  declinations, 
if  both,  bodies  do  not  come  into  the  field  of  view  at  the 
fame  time,  make  one  run  along  the  wire  HOR,  as  before, 
and  fix  the  telefcope  and  wait  till  the  other  comes  in,  and 
then  adjull  one  of  the  movable  wires  to  it,  and  bring  it  up 
to  HOR,  and  the  index  gives  the  difference  of  their  de¬ 
clinations.  The  difference  of  time  between  the  paffage 
of  the  liar  at  either  of  the  crofs  movable  wires,  and  the 
tranfit  of  the  other  liar  over  the  crofs  fixed  wire  (which 
reprefents  a  meridian),  turned  into  degrees  and  minutes, 
will  give  the  difference  of  right  afeenfion.  The  (tar  has 
been  here  fuppofed  to  be  bife&ed  by  the  wire  ;  but,  if  the 
wire  be  a  tangent  to  it,  allowance  mull  be  made  for  the 
breadth  of  the  wire,  provided  the  adjullment  be  made  for 
the  coincidence  of  the  wires.  In  obferving  the  diameters 
of  the  fun,  moon,  or  planets,  it  may  perhaps  be  moll  con¬ 
venient  to  make  ufe  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  wires,  be¬ 
caufe  they  appear  mod  diftinit  when  quite  within  the 
limb  ;  but,  if  there  lliould  be  any  fenfible  inflection  of 
the  rays  of  light  in  palling  by  the  wires,  it  will  be  bed 
avoided  by  uling  the  inner  edge  of  one  wire  and  the  out¬ 
ward  edge  of  the  other;  for  by  that  means  the  inflection 
at  both  limbs  will  be  the  fame  way,  and  therefore  there 
will  be  no  alteration  of  the  relative  pofition  of  the  rays 
palling  by  each  wire.  And  it  will  be  convenient  in  the 
micrometer  to  note  at  what  divifion  the  index  dands  when 
the  movable  wire  coincides  with  HOR  ;  for  then  you  need 
not  bring  the  wire,  when  a  flar  is  upon  it,  up  to  HOR, 
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but  only  reckon  from  the  divllrdn  at  which  the  index: 
then  dands  to  the  above  divifion. 

Wolfius  deferibes  a  micrometer  of  a  very  eafy  and  Am¬ 
ple  druCture,  fil’d  contrived  by  Kircher,  thus  :  In  the 
focus  of  a  telefcope  fit  a  brafs  or  iron  ring  AB,  fig  3,  with 
female  ferews  diametrically  oppolite  to  each  other  ;  into 
thefe  infert  male  ferews  CE  and  FB,  of  fuch  length  as 
that  they  may  be  turned  in  the  tube  fo  as  to  touch  each 
other;  and  with  this  inflrument  very  fmall  fpaces  in  the 
heavens  may  be  accurately  meafured  ;  for,  when  any  ob¬ 
jects,  viewed  through  a  tube,  appear  contiguous  to  the 
ferews,  if  thefe  be  turned  till  they  jud  touch  two  oppo¬ 
lite  points,  vvhofe  didance  is  to  be  meafured,  it  will  be 
evident  how  many  threads  of  the  ferew  they  are  apart. 
To  determine  how  many  feconds  anfwer  to  each  thread, 
applying  the  tube  towards  the  heavens,  turn  the  ferews 
til i  they  touch  two  points  whofe  diltance  is  already  ac¬ 
curately  known  ;  and  obferve  the  number  of  threads  cor- 
refponding  to  that  interval ;  thus,  by  the  rule  of  three, 
a  table  may  be  made  of  the  feconds  correfponding  to  the 
feveral  threads ;  by  means  of  which,  without  greater  la¬ 
bour,  the  dillances  of  any  points  may  be  determined. 

The  druCture  of  another  micrometer,  with  the  manner 
of  fitting  it  to  the  telefcope,  and  applying  it,  is  as  follow's  : 
ABCg,  fig.  4,  is  a  rectangular  brafs  frame,  the  fide  AB 
being  about  three  inches  long,  and  the  fide  BC,  as  like- 
wife  the  oppolite  fide  Ag,  about  fix  inches  ;  and  each  of 
the  three  (ides  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  deep:  the 
two  oppolite  (ides  of  this  frame  are  ferewed  to  the  circu¬ 
lar  plate,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  IcrewP,  which 
has  exaClly  forty  threads  in  an  inch,  being  turned  round, 
moves  the  plate  GDEF,  along  two  grooves  made  near  the 
tops  of  the  oppolite  fides  of  the  frame  ;  and  the  ferew  Q, 
having  the  fame  number  of  threads  in  an  inch  as  P,  moves 
the  plate  RNMY  along  two  grooves,  made  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  laid  frame,  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  former 
plate  moves,  but  with  only  half  the  velocity  of  that  other; 
thefe  ferews  are  turned  both  at  once,  and  fo  the  plates  are 
moved  along  the  fame  way,  by  means  of  a  handle  turning 
the  endlefs  ferew  S,  whole  threads  fall  in  between  the 
teeth  of  the  pinions  on  the  ferews  P  and  Q.  And  note, 
that  tw'o  half  revolutions  of  the  endlefs  ferew  S  carry  the 
ferew  P  exaCtly  once  round.  The  ferew  P  turns  the 
hand  a,  fallened  to  it,  over  a  hundred  equal  divifions, 
made  round  the  limb  of  a  circular  plate,  to  which  the 
above-named  two  oppolite  fides  of  the  frame  are  ferewed 
at  right  angles ;  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  on  the  ferew  P, 
whofe  number  is  5,  take  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  on  the 
back  fide  of  the  circular  plate,  vvhofe  number  is  25. 
Again,  on  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a  pinion  of  two,  u'hich 
takes  into  the  teeth  of  another  wheel,  moving  about  the 
centre  of  the  circular  plate,  on  the  outfide  of  it,  and 
having  fifty  teeth  ;  this  lad  wheel  moves  the  fmaller  hand 
b  once  round  the  above-mentioned  circular  plate  in  the 
100th  part  of  the  time  the  hand  a  is  moving  round;  for, 
as  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  of  the  ferew  P  is  5, 
and  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  wheel  thjs  pinion  moves 
is  20,  therefore  the  ferew  P  moves  four  times  round  in 
the  time  that  wheel  is  moving  once  round.  Further, 
fince  there  is  a  pinion  of  two  which  takes  into  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  whofe  number  is  50 ;  therefore  this  wheel 
with  50  teeth  will  move  once  round  in  the  time  that  the 
wheel  of  20  teeth  moves  25  times  round  ;  and,  confe¬ 
quently,  the  ferew  P,  or  hand  a,  mull  move  a  hundred 
times  round  in  the  fame  time  as  the  wheel  of  50  teeth,  or 
the  hand  b,  has  moved  once  round. 

Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  the  circular  plate  W,  which 
is  fallened  at  right  angles  to  the  other  circular  plate,  be 
divided  into  two  hundred  equal  parts,  the  index  x,  to 
which  the  handle  is  fallened,  will  move  five  of  thofe  parts 
in  the  fame  time  in  which  the  hand  a  moves  one  of  the 
hundred  divifions  round  the  limb  of  the  other  circular 
plate.  Thus,  by  means  of  an  index  x,  and  plate  W,  every 
fifth  part  of  each  of  the  divifions  round  the  other  plate 
may  be  known.  Further,  fince  each  of  the  ferews  P  and 
7  U  Q  has 
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Q  has  exadily  forty  threads  in  an  inch;  therefore  the 
upper  plate  GDEF  will  move  one  inch  while  the  hand  a 
moves  forty  times  round  ;  the  four-thoufandth  part  of 
an  inch  while  the  hand  moves  over  one  of  the  divifions 
round  the  limb;  and  the  twenty-thoufandth  part  of  an 
inch  while  the  index  x  moves  one  part  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  round  the  limb  of  the  circular  plate  W  ;  and  the 
under  plate  RNMY  will  move  half  an  inch,  the  two- 
thou-fandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the  ten-thoufandth  part 
of  an  inch,  the  fame  way,  in  the  faid  refpedtive  times. 
Hence,  if  the  under  plate,  having  a  large  round  hole  in 
it,  be  fixed  to  a  telefcope,  fo  that  the  frame  is  movable, 
together  with  the  whole  infirument,  except  the  faid  lower 
plate;  and  the  ftraight  fmooth  edge  HI  of  the  fixed  plate 
ABIH,  as  likewife  the  ftraight  fmooth  edge  DE  of  the 
movable  plate  GDEF,  be  perceivable  through  the  round 
hole  in  the  under  plate,  in  the  focus  of  the  objedt-glafs ; 
then,  when  the  handle  of  the  micrometer  is  turned,  the 
edge  HI  of  the  narrow  plate  ABIH,  fixed  to  the  frame, 
and  DE  of  the  movable  plate,  will  appear  through  the  te¬ 
lefcope  equally  to  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  each  other. 
By  thefe  edges  we  mall  be  able  to  meafure  the  apparent 
diameters  of  the  fun,  moon,  & c.  the  manner  of  doing 
which  take  as  follows:  Suppofe,  in  looking  at  the  moon 
through  the  telefcope,  you  have  turned  the  handle  till  the 
two  edges  DE  and  HI  are  opened,  fo  as'  juft  to  touch  or 
clafp  the  moon’s  edges;  and  that  there  were  twenty-one 
revolutions  of  the  hand  a  to  complete  that  opening  :  firft 
fay,  As  the  focal  length  of  the  objedt-glafs,  which  fup- 
pofe  ten  feet,  is  to  radius,  fo  is  one  inch  to  the  tangent 
of  an  angle  fubtended  by  one  inch  in  the  focus  of  the  ob¬ 
jedt-glafs  ;  which  will  be  found  twenty-eight  minutes 
thirty  feconds  :  again,  becaufe  there  are  exadily  forty 
threads  of  the  ferews  in  one  inch  ;  fay,  If  forty  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  hand  a  give  an  angle  of  28'  30'',  what  angle 
will  twenty-one  revolutions  give?  The  anfwer  will  be, 
fifteen  minutes  eight  feconds;  and  fitch  was  the  moon’s 
apparent  diameter.  And  fo  may  the  apparent  diameters 
of  any  other  objects  be  taken.  It  muft  be  here  obferved, 
that  the  divifions  on  the  top  of  the  plate  GDEF  are  dia¬ 
gonal  divifions  of  the  revolutions  of  the  ferews,  with  dia¬ 
gonal  divifions  of  inches  againft  them;  thus,  as  the  faid 
plate  Aides  along,  thefe  diagonals  are  cut'  by  divifions 
made  on  the  edge  of  the  narrow  plate  KL,  fixed  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  frame  by  means  of  two  ferews.  Thefe 
diagonal  divifions  ferve  for  a  regifter  to  count  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  ferews,  and  to  Arovv  how  many  there  are  in 
an  inch,  or  the  parts  of  an  inch. 

A  confiderable improvement  with  regard  to  the  micro¬ 
meter,  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1743, 
by  Mr.  Servington  Savery,  of  Exeter;  an  account  of 
which,  extracted  from  the  minutes  by  Mr.  Short,  was 
publifhed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1753.  vol.  xlviii.  art.  26. 
The  firft  hint  of  fuch  a  micrometer  was  fuggefted  by  M. 
Itoemer,  in  1675;  and  M.  Bouguer  propofed  a  fimilar 
conftruhtion  to  that  of  Mr.  Savery,  in  1748,  for  which  fee 
Heliometer,  vol.  ix.  The  late  Mr.  Dollond  made  a 
farther  improvement  in  this  kind  of  micrometer;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  was  given  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr. 
Short,  and  publifhed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  art.  27. 
Inftead  of  two  objefit-glafles,  he  ufed  only  one,  which 
{after  having  been  truly  ground  and  well  centered)  he 
neatly  cut  into  two  femi-circles,  and  fitted  each  ferni- 
circle  in  a  metal  frame,  fo  that  their  diameters  Aiding  in 
one  another,  by  means  of  a  threw,  may  have  their  centres 
fo  brought  together  as  to  appear  like  one  glafs,  and  fo 
form  one  image  ;  or,  by  their  centres  receding,  may  form 
two  images  of  the  fame  object;  it  being  a  property  of 
fuch  glaffes  for  any  fegment  to  exhibit  a  perfedl  image 
of  an  objedt,  although  not  fo  bright  as  the  whole  glafs 
would  give  it.  If  proper  feales  are  fitted  to  this  inltru- 
inent,  fhowing  how  far  the  centres  recede  relative  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  glafs,  they  will  alfo  Aiow'how  far  the 
two  parts  of  the  fame  objedt  are  afunder  relative  to  its 
(di&ince  from  the  objedt-glafs ;  and  confequently  give  the 
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angle  under  which  the  diftance  of  the  parts  of  that  objedt 
are  feen.  This  divided  objedt-glafs  micrometer,  which 
was  applied  by  the  late  Mr.  Dollond  to  the  objedt-end  of 
a  refledting  telefcope,  and  afterwards  with  equal  advan¬ 
tage  adapted  by  his  foil  to  the  end  of  an  achromatic  te¬ 
lefcope,  is  fo  eafy  of  ufe,  and  affords  fo  large  a  fcale,  that 
it  is  generally  looked  upon  by  aftronomers  as  the  molt 
convenient  and  exact  inftrument  for  meafu ring  fmall  dif- 
tances  in  the  heavens.  However,  the  common  microme¬ 
ter  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  meafu  ring  differences  of  right 
afeenfion  and  declination'  of  celeftial  objedts,  but  lefs 
convenient  and  exadt  for  meafuring  their  abfolute  dis¬ 
tances  ;  whereas  the  objedt-glafs  micrometer  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  meafuring diftances,  but  has  been  generally  fup- 
poled  improper  for  meafuring  differences  of  right  afeen¬ 
fion  and  declination.  But  Dr.  Mafkelyne  has  found  that 
the  latter  may  be  applied  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
fmall  additional  expenfe,  to  this  other  purpofe  as  w'ell  as 
the  former;  and  he  has  furniftied  the  diredtions  neceflary 
to  be  followed  when  it  is  ufed  in  this  manner.  The  ad¬ 
dition  requifite  for  this  purpofe  is  a  cell,  containing  two 
wires,  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles,  placed  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  of  the  telefcope,  and  movable 
round  about  by  the  turning  of  a  button.  For  the  de- 
feription  of  this  apparatus,  together  with  the  method  of 
applying  and  ufing  it,  we  fiiall  refer  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s 
paper  on  the  fubjedt,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  art.  49. 

=.  After  all,  the  ufe  of  the  objedt-glafs  micrometer  is  at¬ 
tended  with  difficulties,  arifingfrom  the  alterations  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye,  which  are  apt  to  caule  it  to  give  dif¬ 
ferent  meafures  of  the  fame  angle  at  different  times.  In 
order  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  in  1776, 
contrived  a  pri/malic  micrometer,  or  a  micrometer  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  achromatic  prifms,  or  wedges,  applied  between 
the  objedt-glafs  and  eye-glafs  of  an  achromatic  telefcope, 
by  moving  of  which  wedges  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the 
objedt-glafs,  rhe  two  images  of  an  objedt  produced  by 
them  appeared  to  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  each  other, 
fo  that  the  focal  length  of  the  objedt-glafs  becomes  a  fcale 
for  meafuring  the  angular  diftance  of  the  two  images. 
The  rationale  and  ufe  of  this  micrometer  are  explained 
in  the  Phil. Tranf.  vol.  lxvii.  art.  36.  A  fimilar  invention 
by  the  abbe  Rochon,  and  improved  by  the  abbe  Bofcovich, 
was  alfo  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  fame  volume  of  the  TranfaCtions,  art.  35. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1779,  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Ramfden  has  deferibed  two  new  micrometers,  which  he 
contrived  with  a  view  of  remedying  the  defers  of  the 
objedt-glafs  micrometer. 

One  of  thefe  is  a  catoptric  micrometer,  which,  befides 
the  advantage  it  derives  from  the  principle  of  refledtion, 
of  not  being  difturbed  by  the  heterogeneity  of  light, 
avoids  every  defedt  of  other  micrometers,  and  can  have 
no  aberration,  nor  any  defedt  ariling  from  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  materials  or  of  execution  ;  as  the  extreme  fim- 
plicity  of  its  conftrudfion  requires  no  additional  mirrors 
or  glaffes  to  thofe  required  for  the  telefcope  ;  and,  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  images  being  efi’edted  by  the  inclination 
of  the  two  fpecula,  and  not  depending  on  the  focus  of 
any  lens  or  mirror,  any  alteration  in  the  eye  of  an  obferver 
cannot  affect  the  angle  meafured.  It  has  peculiar  to  it- 
felf  the  advantages  of  an  adjuftment,  to  make  the  images 
coincide  in  a  direction  perpendicular  fo  that  of  their  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and  alio  of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  a  planet  on 
both  fides  of  the  zero,  which  will  appear  no  inconfider- 
able  advantage  to  obfervers  who  know  how  much  eafier  it 
is  to  afeertain  the  contadt  of  the  external  edges  of  two 
images  than  their  perfect  coincidence. 

A,  fig.  5,  reprefents  the  fmall  fpeculum  of  a  refledling 
telefcope  of  Caffegrain’s  conftrudfion,  to  which  this  mi¬ 
crometer  is  adapted,  divided  into  two  equal  parts  ;  one 
of  which  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  arm  B;  the  other  end 
of  the  arm  is  fixed  on  a  fteel  axis  X,  which  crofies  the  end 
of  the  telefcope  C.  The  other  half  of  the  mirror  A  is 
fixed  on  the  arm  D,  which  arm  at  the  other  end  termi¬ 
nates 
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sates  in  a  locket  y,  that  turns  oil  the  axis  X;  both  arms 
are  prevented  from  bending  by  the  braces  aa.  GE  re- 
prefents  a  double  fcrew,  having  one  part  E  cut  into  dou¬ 
ble  the  number  of  threads  in  an  inch  to  that  of  the  part 
G  ;  the  part  E  having  100  threads  in  one  inch,  and  the 
part  G  50  only.  The  fcrew  E  works  in  a  nut  F  in  the 
Tide  of  the  telefcope,  while  the  part  G  turns  in  a  nut  H, 
which  is  attached  to  the  arm  B;  the  ends  of  the  arms  B 
and  D,  to  which  the  mirrors  are  fixed,  are  feparated  from 
each  other  by  the  point  of  the  double  fcrew  prefiing  againft 
the  ftud  />,  fixed  to  the  arm  D,  and  turning  in  the  nut  H 
on  the  arm  B.  The  two  arms  B  and  D  are  prefied  againft 
the  direftion  of  the  double  fcrew'  EG  by  a  fpiral  Ipring 
within  the  part  11,  by  which  means  all  (hake  or  play  in 
the  nut  H,  on  which  the  meafure  depends,  is  entirely 
prevented. 

From  t lie  difference  of  the  threads  on  the  fcrew  at  E 
and  G,  it  is  evident,  that  the  progreflive  motion  of  the 
fcrew  through  the  nut  will  be  half  the  diftance  of  the  re¬ 
paration  of  the  two  halves  of  the  mirror;  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  half-mirrors  will  be  moved  equally  in  con¬ 
trary  directions  from  the  axis  of  the  telefcope  C.  The 
wheel  V,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  double  fcrew,  has  its  cir¬ 
cumference  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and  numbered 
at  every  fifth  divifion  with  5,  10,  &c.  to  100,  and  the  index 
I  (hows  the  motion  of  the  fcrew  with  the  wheel  round  its 
axis,  while  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  fcrew  is 
ihown  by  the  divifions  on  the  fame  index.  The  fteei 
fcrew  at  R  may  be  turned  by  the  key  or  handle  S,  and 
ierves  to  incline  the  (mail  mirror  at  right  angles  to  the 
direftion  of  its  motion. 

Beiides  the  table  for  reducing  the  revolutions  and  parts 
of  the  fcrew  to  minutes,  feconds,  See.  it  will  require  a  table 
for  correcting  a  (mail  error  which  arifes  from  the  eccentric 
motion  of  the  half-mirrors.  By  this  motion  their  centres 
of  curvature  will  approach  a  little  towards  the  large  mir¬ 
ror:  the  equation  for  this,  purpofe  in  fmall  angles  is  in~- 
fenfible ;  but,  when  angles  to  be  meafured  exceed  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  it  fnould  not  be  negleCted.  Or,  the  angle  mea¬ 
fured  may  be  corrected  by  diminilhing  it  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  the  verled  line  of  the  angle  meafured,  fuppofing  the 
eccentricity  radius,  bears  to  the  focal  length  of  the  fmall 
mirror.  Mr.  Ramfden  preferred  Caffegrain’s  conftruc- 
tion  of  the"  reflecting  telefcope  to  either  the  Gregorian 
or  Newtonian  ;  becaufe,  in  the  former  the  errors  of  one 
fpecujum  are  corrected  by  tbofe  of  the  other.  From  a 
property  of  the  reflecting  telefcope,  not  generally  known, 
that  the  apertures  of  the  two  fpecula  are  to  each  other 
very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  their  focal  lengths,  it 
follows,  that  their  aberrations  will  be  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  thefe  aberrations  will  be  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  if  the  two  fpecula  are  concave;  or  in  contrary  di¬ 
rections,  if  one  fpeculum  is  concave  and  the  other  con¬ 
vex.  In  the  Gregorian  telelcope,  both  fpecula  being 
concave,  the  aberration  at  the  feconcl  image  will  be  the 
fum  of  the  aberrations  of  the  two  mirrors;  but  in  the 
Caffegrainian  telefcope,  one  mirror  being  concave  and  the 
other  convex,  the  aberration  at  the  fecond  image  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  two  aberrations.  By  affuming 
fuch  proportions  for  the  foci  of  the  fpecula  as  are  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  in  the  reflecting  telefcope,  which  is  about  as 
1  to  4,  the  aberration  in  the  Caffegrainian  conltruCtion 
will  be  to  that  in  the  Gregorian  as  3  to  5. 

The  other  inftrument  invented  and  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Ramfden,  is  a  dioptric  micrometer, or  one  fluffed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  refraCtion.  This  micrometer  is  applied  to  the  erect 
eye-tube  of  a  refraCting  telefcope,  and  is  placed  in  the  con¬ 
jugate  focus  of  the  firlt  eye-glafs  :  in  which  poiition,  the 
image  being  conliderably  magnified  before  it  comes  to  the 
micrometer,  any  imperfection  in  its  glafs  will  be  magni- 
fide  only  by  the  remaining  eye-glafles,  which  in  any  tele¬ 
fcope  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix  times.  By  this  pofition 
alfo  th.e  fize  of  the  micrometer-glafs  will  not  be  the  j£g.th 
part  of  the  area  which  would  be  required  if  it  was  placed 
In  the  objeft-glafs  5  and,  notwithffanding  this  great  dif- 
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proportion  of  fize,  which  is  of  fome  moment  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  optician,  the  fame  extent  of  fcale  is  preferved,  and 
the  images  are  uniformly  bright  in  every  part  of  the  field 
of  the  telefcope.  This  micrometer  is  reprefented  at  fig.  6. 
A  convex  or  concave  lens  is  bifeCted  by  a  plane  acrofs  its 
centre  ;  one  of  thefe  femi-lenfes  is  fixed  in  a  frame  B,  and 
the  other  in  the  frame  E  ;  which  two  frames  Aide  on  a 
plate  H,  and  are  preffed  againft  it  by  thin  plates  aa:  the 
frames  B  and  E  are  moved  in  contrary  directions  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  button  D.  Lisa  fcale  of  equal  parts  on  the  frame 
B  ;  it  is  numbered  from  each  end  towards  the  middle 
with  10,  20,  &c.  There  are  two  verniers  on  the  frame  E, 
one  at  M  and  the  otherat  N,  for  the  convenience  of  mea¬ 
furing  the  diameter  of  a  planet.  Sec.  on  both  fides  the  zero. 
The  firft  divifion  on  both  thefe  verniers  coincides  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  two  zeros  on  the  fcale  L  ;  and,  if  the 
frame  is  moved  towards  the  right,  the  relative  motion  of 
the  two  frames  is  ihown  on  the  fcale  L  by  the  vernier  M  ; 
but,  if  the  frame  B  be  moved  towards  the  left,  the  rela¬ 
tive  motion  is  Ihown  by  the  vernier  N.  This  micrometer 
has  amotion  round  the  axis  of  vilion,  for  the  convenience 
of  meafuring  the  diameter  of  a  planet,  See.  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  by  turning  an  endlefs  fcrew  F  ;  and  the  inclination 
of  the  diameter  meafured  with  the  horizon  is  ihown  on 
the  circle  g-  by  a  vernier  on  the  plate  V.  The  telefcope 
may  be  adjufted  to  diftinft  vilion  by  a  fcrew,  which  moves 
the  whole  eye-tube  with  the  micrometer  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from,  the  objeft-glafs,  as  telefcopes  are  generally 
made;  or  the  fame  efteft  may  be  produced  without  mov¬ 
ing  the  micrometer,  by  Hiding  the  part  of  the  eye-tube  m 
on  the  part  ?i,  by  help  of  a  fcrew  or  pinion.  Phil.  Tran]’. 
vol.  lxix.  art.  27. 

Not withftanding  thefe  improvements  on  micrometers, 
they  are  (till  liable  to  many  fources  of  error.  The  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  wire-micrometer,  (which  was  (till  the  mod 
correct  inftrument  for  meafuring  fmall  angles,)  when  em¬ 
ployed  to  determine  the  diftar.ee  of  dole  double  (tars, 
have  been  ably  pointed  out  by  Dr.Herfchel  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  for  1782.  When  two  ftars  are  taken  between  the 
parallel  wires,  the  diameters  mult  be  included.  Dr.  Her- 
fichel  in  vain  attempted  to  find  lines  fufficiently  thin  to 
extend  them  acrofs  the  centres  of  the  ftars  lb  that  their 
thicknefs  might  be  neglefted.  The  threads  of  the  filic . 
worm,  with  fuch  lenfes  as  he  ufes,  are  fo  much  magnified, 
that  their  diameter  is  more  than  that  of  many  of  the  ftars. 
Befides,  if  they  were  much  fmaller,  the  deflection  of  light 
would  make  the  attempt  to  meafure  the  diftance  of  the 
centres  this  way  fruitlefs;  for  he  always  found  the  light 
of  the  ftars  to  play  upon  thofe  lines  and  feparate  their  ap¬ 
parent  diameters  into  two  parts.  Now,  fince  the  fpurious 
diameters  of  the  ftars  thus  included,  are  continually 
changing  with  the  ltate  of  the  air  and  the  length  of  time 
we  look  at  them,  we  are,  in  fome  refpeCt,  left'  at  an  un¬ 
certainty  ;  and  our  meafures  taken  at  different  times;  and 
with  different  degrees  of  attention,  will  vary  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Nor  can  we  come  at  the  true  diftance  of  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  any  two  ftars,  unlefs  we  know  the  femi-diameters 
of  the  ftars  themfdves  ;  for  different  ftars  have  different 
apparent  diameters,  which,  with  a  power  of  227,  may 
differ  from  each  other  as  far  as  two  feconds. 

The  next  imperfeftion  arifes  from  a  defleftion  of  light 
upon  the  wires  when  they  approach  very  near  to  each 
other ;  for,  if  this  be  owing  to  a  power  of  repulfion  lodged 
at  the  furface,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  fuch  powers  mull  in¬ 
terfere  with  each  other,  and  give  the  meafures  larger  in 
proportion  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  repullive 
power  of  one  wire  had  not  been  oppofed  by  a  contrary 
power  of  the  other  wore.  Another  diladvantage  of  thefe 
micrometers  is  an  uncertainty  of  the  real  zero.  The  lealt 
alteration  in  the  fituation  and  quantity  of  light  will  affect 
the  zero;  and  a  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  wires  will 
fometimes  produce  a  difference.  To  remove  this  diffi¬ 
culty  Dr.  Herfchel  always  found  his  zero  while  the  appa¬ 
ratus  preferved  the  fituation  which  it  had  when  his  cbfler- 
vations  were  made ;  but  this  introduces  an  additional 
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obfervation.  The  next  imperfefti'on  is,  that  every  mi¬ 
crometer  hitherto  ufed  requires  either  a.fcrew,  or  a  di¬ 
vided  bar  and  pinion,  to  meafure  the  diftance  of  the  wires 
or  the  two  images.  Thofe  acquainted  with  works  of  this 
kind  are  fenfible  how  difficult  it  is  to  have  fcrevvs  perfe&ly 
equal  in  every  thread  or  revolution  of  each  thread;  or 
pinions  and  bars  that  fhall  be  fo  evenly  divided  as  to  be 
depended  upon  in  every  leaf  and  tooth,  to  the  two  or 
three  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch  :  and  yet,  on  account  of 
the  final  1.  fcale  of  thofe  micrometers,  thefe  quantities  are 
of  the  greateft  confeqncnce  ;  an  error  of  a  tingle  thou¬ 
fandth  part  inducing  in  moft  inftruments  a  miftake  of 
feveral  feconds.  The  greateft  ini  perfection  of  all  is,  that 
the  wires  require  to  be  iiiuminated;  and,  when  Dr. 
lierfchel  had  double  ftars  to  meafure,.. one  of  which  was 
very  obfcure,  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  lefs 
light  than  is,  neceffary  to  make  the  wires  diftindl ;  and 
feveral  ftars  on  this  account  could  not  be  meafured  at  all, 
though  not  too  clofe  for  the  micrometer. 

Dr.  Herfchel,  therefore,  was  led  to  direft  his  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  thefe  inftruments  ;  and  the  refult 
of  his  endeavours  has  been  a  very  ingenious  lamp-micro- 
tneter,  which  is  not  only  free  from  the  imperfections  above 
fpecified,  but  alfo  poffeffes  the  advantages  of  a  large  fcale. 
This  inftrument  he  applied  to  a  Newton’s  reflecting  te- 
lefcope.  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxii.  and  Ixxiii.)  Two 
movable  lamps,  the  light  of  which  comes  through  two 
fmall  holes,  are  placed  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the 
telefcope,  in  the  direction  at  which  you  look  at  the  image. 
Thefe  points  of  light  are  looked  at  by  the  left  eye,  and 
brought  to  the  oppofite  Tides  of  a  planet  looked  at  by  the 
right  eye  ;  and,  by  meafuring  their  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  eye,  the  angle  under  which  the  mag¬ 
nified  diameter  appears  will  be  known,  which,  divided  by 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telefcope,  gives  the  apparent 
diameter  required. 

The  conltruCHon  of  this  micrometer  is  as  follows  : 
ABGCFE,  fig.  6,  is  a  ftand  nine  feet  high,  upon  which  a 
femi-circular  board,  qhogp,  is  movable  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards,  in  the  manner  of  (ome  fire-fcreens,  as  occafion  may 
require,  and  is  held  in  its  fituation  by  a  peg  p,  put  into 
any  one  of  the  holes  of  the  upright  piece  AB.  This 
board  is  afegment  of  a  circle  of  fourteen  inches  radius, 
and  is  about  three  inches  broader  than  a  femi-circle,  to 
give  room  for  the  handles,  ;D,  eP,  to  work.  The  ufe  of 
this  board  is  to  carry  an  arm  L,  thirty  inches  long,  which 
is  made  to  move  upon  a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
by  means  of  a  firing  which  pafies  in  a  groove  upon  the 
edge  of  the  femi-circle  pgohi/ ;  the  firing  is  faftened  to  a 
hook  at  o,  (not  expreffed  in  the  figure,  being  at  the  back 
of  the  arm  L,)  and,  palling  along  the  groove  from  oh  to  q, 
is  turned  overa  pulley  at  </,and  goes  down  to  a  fmall  barrel 
at  e,  within  the  plane  of  the  circular  board,  where  a  double- 
jointed  handle,  eP,  commands  its  motion.  By  this  con¬ 
trivance  we  fee  the  arm  L  may  be  lifted  up  to  any  altitude, 
from  the  horizontal  polition  to  the  perpendicular,  or  be 
fnft’ered  to  delcend  by  its  own  weight  below  the  horizon¬ 
tal  to  the  reverfe  perpendicular  fituation.  The  weight  of 
the  handle  P  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  arm  in  any  given 
pofition  ;  but,  if  the  motion  Ihould  be  too  eafy,  a  friifion- 
fpring  applied  to  the  barrel  will  moderate  it  at  pleafure. 

In  front  of  the  arm  L,  a  fmall  Aider,  about  three  inches 
long,  is  movable  in  a  rabbet  from  the  end  L  towards  the 
centre  backwards  and  forwards.  A  firing  is  faftened  to 
the  left  fide  of  the  little  Aider,  and  goes  towards  L,  where 
it  pafies  round  a  pulley  at  m,  and  returns  under  the  arm 
from  m,  n,  towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  led  in  a  groove 
on  the  edge  of  the  arm,  which  is  of  a  circular  form,  up¬ 
wards  to  a  barrel  (raifed  above  the  plane  of  the  circular 
board)  at  r,  to  which  the  handle,  rD,  is  faftened.  A 
lecond  firing  is  faftened  to  the  Aider,  at  the  right  fide, 
and  goes  towards  the  centre,  where  it  pafies  over  a  pulley 
n  ■  and  the  weight  w,  which  is  fufpended  by  the  end  of 
this  firing,  returns  the  Aider  towards  the  centre,  when  a 
contrary  turn  of  the  handle  permits  it  to  adt. 
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a  and  h  are  two-  final!  lamps,  two  inches  high,  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  by  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth. 
The  tides,  back,  and  top,  are  made  fo  as  to  permit  no 
light  to  be  feen  ;  and  the  front  confifts.of  a  thin  brails 
Aiding  door.  The  flame  in  the  lamp,  tt,  is  placed  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  left  fide,  three-tenths  from  the 
front*  and  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  In  the  lamp  b, 
it  is  placed  at  the  fame  height  and  diftance,  meafuring 
from  the  right  fide.  The  wick  of  the  flame  confifts  only 
of  a  fingle  very  thin  lamp-cotton  thread  ;  for,  the  (mailed: 
flame  being  fufficient,  it  is  eafier  to  keep  it  burning  in  fa- 
confined  a  place.  In  the  top  of  each  lamp  muft  boa  little 
flit  lengthways,  and  alfo  a  fmall  opening  in  one  fide  near 
the  upper  parr,  to  permit  air  enough  to  circulate  to  feed 
the  flame.  To  prevent  every  reflection  of  light,  the  fide- 
opening  of  the  lamp  a  ftiould  be  to  the  right,  and  that  of 
the  lamp  b  to  the  left.  In  the  Aiding  door  of  each  lamp 
is  made  a  fmall  hole,  with  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle* 
juft  oppofite  the  place  where  the  wicks  are  burning,  fa 
that,  when  the  Aiders  are  flint  down,  and  every  thing  dark, 
nothing  fha.il  be  feen  but  two  fine  Lucid  points  of  the  fize 
of  two  ftars  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude.  The  lamp- 
a  is  placed  fo  that  its  lucid  point  may  be  in  the- centre  of 
the  circular  board,  where  it  remains  fixed.  The  lamp  b 
is  hung  to  the  little  Aider,  which  moves  in  the  rabbet  of 
the  arm,  fo  that  its  lucid  point,  in  a  horizontal  pofition 
of  the  arm,  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  lucid  point  in  the 
centre.  The  movable  lamp  is  fufpended  upon  a  piece  of 
brafs,  faftened  to  the  Aider  by  a  pin  exactly  behind  the 
flame  upon  which  it  moves  as  a  pivot.  The  lamp  is  ba¬ 
lanced  at  the  bottom  by  a  leaden  weight,  fo  as  always  to 
remain  upright,  when  the  arm  is  either  lifted  above,  or 
depreffed  below,  the  horizontal  pofition.  The  double- 
jointed  handles,  rD,  eP,  confift  of  light  deal  rods,  ten 
feet  long,  and  the  lowed:  of  them  may  have  divifions 
marked  upon  it,  near  the  end  P,  expreffmg  exactly  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  central  lucid  point  in  feet,  inches,  and 
tenths. 

From  this  conftru&ion  we  fee,  that  a  perfon  at  a  dif¬ 
tance  of  ten  feet  may  govern  the  two  lucid  points,  fo  as 
to  bring  them  into  any  required  pofition,  fouth  or  north, 
preceding  or  following,  from  o  to  go0,  by  uiingtbe  handle 
P,  and  alfo  to  any  diftance,  from  fix-tenths  of  an  inch  to 
five  or  fix  and  twenty  inches,  by  means  of  the  handle  D. 
If  any  refleftion  or  appearance  of  light  ihould  be  left  from 
the  top  or  rides  of  the  lamp,  a  temporary  fcreen,  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  long  piece  of  pafteboard,  or  a  wire-frame  covered 
with  black  cloth,  of  the  length  of  the  whole  arm,  and  of 
any  required  breadth,  with  a  flit  of  half  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  may  be  affixed  to  the  arm  by  four  bent  wires, 
projefling  an  inch  or  two  before  the  lamps,  fituated  fo 
that  the  movable  lucid  point  may  pafs  along  the  opening 
left  for  that  purpofe. 

Fig.  8.  repreients  part  of  the  arm  L,  half  the  real  fize; 
S,  the  Aider;  m,  the  pulley,  over  which  the  cord  xty\  is 
returned  towards  the  centre  ;  v,  the  other  cord  going  to 
the  pulley,  n,  of  fig.  7  ;  R,  the  brafs  piece  movable  upon 
the  pin  c,  to  keep  the  lamp  upright.  At  R  is  a  wire 
rivetted  to  the  brafs  piece,  upon  which  is  held  the  lamp 
by  a  nut  and  fcrew.  Figs.  9  and  10  reprefent  the  lamps 
a,  l,  with  the  Hiding  doors  open,  to  fhow  the  fituation  of 
the  wicks.  W  is  the  leaden  weight,  with  a  hole  d  in  it, 
through  which  the  wire  R,  of  fig.  8,  is  to  be  palled,  when 
the  lamp  is  to  be  faftened  to  the  Aider  S.  Fig.  11  repre- 
fents  the  lamp  a,  with  the  Aiding  door  fhut ;  /,  the  lucid 
point ;  and  ik,  the  openings  at  the  top,  and  s  at  the  fides, 
for  the  admiflion  of  air. 

The  motions  of  this  micrometer  are  capable  of  great 
improvement,  by  the  appl  carion  of  wheels  and  pinions, 
and  other  well-known  mechanical  refources ;  but,  as  the 
principal  objedf  is  only  to  be  able  to  adjuft  the  two  lucid 
points  to  the  required  pofition  and  diftance,  and  to  keep 
them  there  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the  obferver  goes  to 
meafure  their  diftance,  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  fay  mor« 
upon  the  fubjedt. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Smeaton’s  equatorial  micrometer,  together  with  its 
Xi fe  in  an  observation  of  a  t  ran  fit  of  Mercury,  is  defcribed 
and  exhibited  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxvii.  art.  33.  We 
have  alfo  the  delcription  of  a  micrometer  for  taking  the 
angle  of  pofition,  with  drawings  for  illuftrating  its  con- 
jftruClion,  as  it  was  executed  by  Meffrs.  Nairrie  ancj  Blunt, 
in  a  paper  by  J)r.  Herfchel,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.lxxi.  p.  500. 
and  a  further  account  of  its  ufe,  and  the  mode  of  improv¬ 
ing  it,  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  46.  Mr. 
Troughton’s  micrometer  is  applied  to  the  eye-piece  of  a 
telefcope  for  meafuring  exceedingly  fmall  angles,  as  the 
diameters'  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c.  - 

Mr.  Brewfter  has  alio  directed  his  attention  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  micrometers,  and  has  invented  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  which  appears  to  be  highly  deferving  of  notice  in 
this  place.  In  this  inftrument  a  pair  of  Jixcil  wires  is 
made  to  fubtend  different  angles  by  varying  the  magni¬ 
fying  power  of  the  telefcope,  by  Aiding  one  tube  within 
another;  whereas,  in  all  other  micrometers  with  wires, 
this  effeCt  is  produced  by  mechanical  contrivances.  Mr. 
Brewfter’s  method  of  hunting  and  opening  the  wires  op¬ 
tically,  is  therefore  free  from  all  thofe  fources  of  error  to 
which  other  micrometers  are  fubjeCt,  and  renders  it  par¬ 
ticularly  ufeful  to  the  practical  aftronomer  ;  while  the 
mode  of  changing  the  magnifying-power,  by  the  motion 
of  a  fecond  objeCt-glafs,  affords  a  length  of  fcale  equal  to 
the  local  diftance of  the  principal  objeCt-glafs.  Thefame 
principle  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  .Gregorian  tele¬ 
fcope  ;  for  the  magnifying-power  of  this  inftrument  can 
be  changed  by  merely  increafing  or  diminifhing  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  eye-piece  from  the  large  fpeculum. 

In  the  common  micrometer,  which  can  manifeftly,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Cavallo’s  and  Mr.  Brewfter’s,  be  ufed  in  the 
menfuration  of  diftances,  the  focal  length  of  the  telefcope 
to  which  it  is  attached  remains  always  the  fame;  fo  that 
a  correction  computed  from  an  optical  theorem  mull  be 
applied  to  every  angle  that  is  meafured:  but,  in  Mr. 
Brewfter’s  telefcope  and  micromater,  the  focal  length 
varies  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  diftance  of  the  ob- 
jeCt ;  and,  confequently,  no  corredfion  of  the  angles  can 
be  neceffary.  To  obviate  tire  neceftity  of  having  a  ftand 
for  the  inftrument,  which  would  prevent  its  ufefulnefs  at 
fea,  Mr.  Brewfter  divides  the  fecond  or  movable  objeCl- 
glafs  into  two,  as  in  the  divided  objeCt-glafs  micrometer. 
By  this  contrivance  two  images  are  formed,  and  thefe 
images  are  feparated  or  made  to  form  different  angles  at 
the  eye,  by  bringing  the  movable  objeCt-glafs  nearer  to 
the  fixed  one.  In  determining  the  angle,  therefore,  we 
have  only  to  bring  the  two  images  of  the  objeCt  into  con- 
tadi ;  and  fuch  contafl  the  eye  is  capable  of  afeertaining 
even  during  the  agitation  of  a  carriage,  as  the  two  images 
retain  the  lame  relative  pofition,  whatever  be  their  abfo- 
lute  motion.  This  ingenious  inftrument,  being  formed 
with  Aiding  tubes,  is  very  portable  and  convenient;  and 
will  be  found  extremely  ufeful  to  military  gentlemen, 
and  others,  who  may  wifh  to  afeertain  diftances  without 
a  more  cumberfome  apparatus.  See  Halley’s  Nat.  Phil, 
by  Gregory,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

The  late  Mr.  Cavallo  contrived  a  micrometer  of  very 
Ample  and  eafy  conftruCtion.  It  confifts  of  a  fmall  femi- 
tranfparent  fcale  or  flip  of  mother-of-pearl,  about  the  20th 
part  of  an  inch  broad,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  common 
writing-paper.  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts 
by  means  of  parallel  lines,  every  fifth  and  tenth  of  which 
divifions  is  a  little  longer  than  the  reft.  This  micrometer, 
or  divided  fcale,  is  fituated  within  the  tube  at  the  focus 
of  the  eye-lens  of  the  telefcope,  where  the  image  of  the 
objedt  is  formed, and  with  its  divided  edge  pafiing  through 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  ;  though  this  is  not  abfio- 
lutely  necefiary.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  telefcope 
be  a  refradior  or  a  refledtor,  provided  the  eye-lens  be  con¬ 
vex,  and  not  concave,  as  in  the  Galilean  telefcope.  The 
fimpleft  way  of  fixing  it,  is  to  flick  it  upon  the  diaphragm, 
■which  generally  ftands  within  the  tube,  at  the  focal  dif- 
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tance  of  the  eye-lens.  By  looking  through  the  telefcope, 
the  image  of  the  objedt  and  the  micrometer  will  appear  to 
coincide:  hence  the  obferver  may  eafily  fee  how  many 
divifions  of  the  latter  meafure  the  length  or  breadth  of 
the  former;  and,  knowing  the  value  of  the  divifions  of  the 
micrometer,  he  may  eafily  determine  the  angle  which  is 
fubtended  by  the  objedt. 

There  are  feveral  methods  of  afeertaining  the  value  of 
the  divifions  of  a  micrometer  in  a  given  telefcope.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  eafieft. 

Diredt  the  telefcope  to  the  fun,  and  obferve  how  many 
divifions  of  the  micrometer  meafure  its  diameter  exadtly  ; 
then  take  out  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  diameter  of 
the  fun  for  the  day  in  which  the  obfervation  is  made  ; 
divide  it  by  the  above-mentioned  number  of  divifions, 
and  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  one  divifion  of  the  micro¬ 
meter.  Thus,  fuppofe  that  2 6£  divifions  of  the  micro¬ 
meter  meafure  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  and  the  Nautical 
Almanac  gives  for  the  meafure  of  the  angle  which  is 
fubtended  by  the  fame  diameter,  3 i'  22",  or  (by  reducing 
it  all  into  feconds)  1882".  Divide  1882''  by  26'$,  and  the 
quotient,  neglecting  a  fmall  remainder,  is  71",  or  1'  11"; 
which  is  the  value  of  one  divifion  of  the  micrometer ;  the 
double  of  which  is  the  value  of  two  divifions;  the  treble 
is  the  value  of  three  divifions;  and  fo  forth.  See  Ca¬ 
vallo’s  Philofophy,  vol.  iii.  and  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1771. 
art.  19. 

Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Brewfter’s  circular  mother-of-pearl  mi¬ 
crometer  is  an  improvement  upon  the  above.  In  the 
Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxix.  he  has  given  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumffances  which  led  to  the  invention,  and  of  its  advan¬ 
tages.  In  the  winter  of  1805  (lie  obferves),  when  I  was 
employed  in  delineating  the  l’urface  of  the  moon,  I  wiftied 
to  meafure  the  diameter  of  the  lunar  fpots  by  applying 
Mr.  Cavallo’s  micrometer  to  a  thirty-inch  achromatic 
telefcope  made  by  Berge.  But,  as  the  eye-piece  was 
moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  confequently  couldriiot 
turn  round  its  axis,  the  micrometer  muft  have  remained 
ftationary,  and  could  only  meafure  angles  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  This  difficulty,  indeed,  might  have  been  fur- 
mounted  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  turning  the 
diaphragm  about  its  centre,  or  more  fimply  by  giving  a 
motion  of  rotation  to  the  tube  which  contains  the  third 
and  fourth  eye-glaffes.  Such  a  change  in  the  eye-piece, 
however,  w”as  both  inconvenient  and  difficult  to  be  made. 
Mr.  Cavallo’s  micrometer,  therefore,  has  this  great  difad- 
vantage,  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  in  reflecting  telefcopes,  or 
in  any  achromatic  telefcope  where  the  adjuftment  of  the 
eye-piece  is  afteCted  by  rackwork,  unlefs  the  ftruCture  of 
thefe  inftruments  is  altered  for  the  purpofe.  Another 
difadvantage  of  this  micrometer  arifes  from  the  fiip  of 
mother-of-pearl  pafiing  through  the  centre  of  the  field. 
The  picture  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  is  broken  into 
two  parts,  and  the  view’  is  rendered  (till  more  unpleafant 
by  the  inequality  of  the  fegments  into  which  the  field  is 
divided.  In  addition  to  thefe  difadvantages,  the  different 
divifions  of  the  micrometer  are  at  unequal  diftances  from 
the  eye-glafs  which  views  them,  and  therefore  can  neither 
appear  equally  diftinCt,  nor  fubtend  equal  angles  at  the 
eye.  Finding  that  Mr.  Cavallo’s  inftrument  laboured 
under  thefe  imperfections,  I  thought  of  a  circular  mother- 
of-pearl  micrometer,  which  is  free  from  them  all,  and  has 
like  wife  the  advantage  of  a  kind  of  diagonal  fcale,  increaf¬ 
ing  in  accuracy  with  the  angle  to  be  meafured.  This 
micrometer,  which  I  got  executed  by  Miller  and  Adie, 
optical-inftrument-makers  in  Edinburgh,  I  have  often 
ufed,  both  in  determining  fmall  angles  in  the  heavens, 
and  fuch  as  are  fubtended  by  terreflrial  objeCts  ;  &c.  &c. 
We  muft  refer  to  the  volume  above  quoted,  p.  48.  for  a 
particular  defeription  of  the  inftrument,  and  the  tables 
and  calculations  upon  which  it  proceeds. 

II.  The  micrometer,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  has 
not  only  been  applied  to  telefcopes,  and  employed  for 
aftronomical  purpofes,  but  there  have  alfo  been  various 
7  X  contrivances 
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contrivances  for  adapting  it  to  microfcopical  obfer- 
vations.  Leeuwenhoek’s  method  of  eftimating  the  fize 
of  fmal!  objeCts  was  by  comparing  them  with  grains  of 
fand,  of  which  100  in  a  line  took  up  an  inch.  Tliefe 
grains  he  laid  upon  the  fame  plate  with  his  obje&s,  and 
viewed  them  at  the  fame  time.  Dr.  Jurin’s  method  was 
fimilar  to  this ;  for  he  found  the  diameter  of  a  piece  of 
fine  filver  wire,  by  wrapping  it  as  clofe  as  he  could  about 
a  pin,  and  obferving  how  many  rings  made  an  inch  ;  and 
he  ufed  this  wire  in  the  fame  manner  as  Leeuwenhoek 
employed  his  fand.  Dr.  Hooke  looked  upon  the  magni¬ 
fied  objeftwith  one  eye,  while  at  the  lame  time  he  viewed 
other  objefls  placed  at  the  fame  diftance  with  the  other 
eye.  In  this  manner  he  was  able,  by  the  help  of  a  ruler, 
divided  into  inches  and  (mall  parts,  and  laid  on  the  pe- 
deftal  of  the  microfcope,  to  caff  as  it  were  the  magnified 
appearance  of  the  objeCt  upon  the  ruler,  and  thus  exactly 
to  meafure  the  diameter  which  it  appeared  to  have  through 
the  glafs;  which,  being  compared  with  the  diameter,  as 
it  appeared  to  the  naked  eye,  flowed  the  degree  in  which 
it  was  magnified.  A  little  practice,  fays  Mr.  Baker,  will 
render  this  method  exceedingly  eafy  and  pleafant. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Optics,  recommends  fuch  a  micro¬ 
meter  for  a  microfcope  as  had  been  applied  to  telefcopes; 
for  he  advifes  to  draw  a  number  of  parallel  lines  on  a 
piece  of  glafs  with  the  fine  point  of  a  diamond,  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  40th  of  an  inch  from  one  another,  and  to 
place  it  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs.  By  this  method, 
Dr.  Smith  contrived  to  take  the  exaCt  draught  of  objects 
viewed  by  a  double  microfcope;  for  he  advifes  to  get  a 
lattice,  made  with  fmall  filver  wires  or  fquares,  drawn 
upon  a  plain  glafs  by  the  ftrokes  of  a  diamond,  and  to  put 
it  into  the  place  of  the  image  formed  by  the  objedt-glafs. 
Then,  by  transferring  the  parts  of  the  objeCt  feen  in  the 
fquares  of  the  glafs  or  lattice  upon  fimilar  correfponding 
fquares  drawn  on  paper,  the  picture  may  be  exactly  taken. 
Mr.  Martin  alfo  introduced  into  compound  microfcopes 
another  micrometer,  confifting  of  a  fcrew.  See  both  thefe 
methods  defcribed  in  his  Optics,  p.  277. 

The  mode  of  aCtual  admeafurement,  as  Mr.  Adams  ob- 
ferves,  (Microfcopical  ElTays,  p.  57.)  is,  wdthout  doubt, 
the  mod  fimple  that  can  be  ufed  ;  as  by  it  we  comprehend, 
in  a  manner,  at  one  glance,  the  different  efteCts  of  com¬ 
bined  glaffes ;  and  as  it  faves  the  trouble,  and  avoids  the 
obfcurity,  of  the  ufual  modes  of.  calculation:  but  many 
perfons  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  adopt  this  method, 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  obferve  with 
both  eyes  at  once.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the 
late  Mr.  Adams  contrived  an  inftrument  called  the  nceclle- 
vuicromctcr,  which  was  firff  defcribed  in  his  Micrographia 
Illuftrata  ;  and  of  which,  as  now  conftru&ed,  we  have 
the  following  defcription  by  his  fon,  Mr.  George  Adams, 
in  the  ingenious  Eflays  above  quoted. 

This  micrometer  confifts  of  a  fcrew,  wdiich  has  50 
threads  to  an  inch  ;  this  fcrew  carries  an  index,  which 
points  to  the  divifions  on  a  circular  plate,  which  is  fixed 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  fcrew.  The  revolutions 
of  the  fcrew  are  counted  on  a  fcale,  which  is  an  inch  di¬ 
vided  into  50  parts;  the  index  to  thefe  divifions  is  a 
flower-de-luce  marked  upon  the' Aider,  which  carries  the 
needle-point  acrofs  the  field  of  the  microfcope.  Every 
revolution  of  the  micrometer-fcrew  meafures  the  50th 
part  of  an  inch,  which  is  again  fubdivided  by  means  of 
tile  divifions  on  the  circular  plate,  as  this  is  divided  into 
20  equal  parts,  over  which  the  index  pafles  at  every  re¬ 
volution  of  the  fcrew;  by  which  means  we  obtain  with 
eafe  the  meafure  of  1  oooth  part  of  an  inch  :  for  50,  the 
number  of  threads  on  the  fcrew  in  one  inch,  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  20,  the  divifions  on  the  circular  plate,  are  equal 
to  1000  ;  fo  that  each  divifion  on  the  circular  plate  fhows 
that  the  needle  has  either  advanced  or  receded  1000th 
part  of  an  inch.  To  place  this  micrometer  on  the  body 
of  the  microfcope,  open  the  circular  part  FKH,  fig.  12. 
by  taking  out  the  fcrew  G  ;  throw  back  the  femicircle 
FK,  which  moves  upon  a  joint  at  K;  then  turn  the  Aiding 
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tube  of  the  body  of  the  microfcope,  that  the  fmall  holes 
which  are  in  both  tubes  may  exaCtly  coincide,  and  let 
the'  needle  g •  of  the  micrometer  have  a  free  paffage  through 
them  ;  after  this,  fcrew  it  faff  upon  the  -body  by  the 
fcrew  G.  The  needle  will  now  traverfe  the  field  of  the 
microfcope,  and  meafure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
image  of  any  object  that  is  applied  to  it.  But  further 
affiftance  nuift  be  had,  in  order  to  meafure  the  objedt 
itfelf,  which  is  a  fubjeCt  of  real  importance;  for,  though 
we  have  afcertained  the  power  of  the  microfcope,  and 
know  that  it  is  fo  many  thoufand  times,  yet  this  will  be 
of  little  affiftance  towards  afcertaining  an  accurate  idea  of 
its  real  fize  ;  for  our  ideas  of  bulk  being  formed  by  the 
comparifon  of  one  object  with  another,  we  can  only  judge 
of  that  of  any  particular  body,  by  comparing  it  with  an¬ 
other  whofe  fize  is  known  :  the  fame  thing  is  neceflary, 
in  order  to  form  an  eftimate  by  the  microfcope  ;  therefore, 
to  afcertain  the  real  meafure  of  the  objeCt,  we  muff  make 
the  point  of  the  needle  pafs  over  the  image  of  a  known 
part  of  an  inch  placed  on  the  ftage,  and  write  down  the 
revolutions  made  by  the  fcrew  w'hile  the  needle  pafled 
over  the  image  of  this  known  meafure  ;  by  which  means 
we  afcertain  the  number  of  revolutions  on  the  fcrew 
which  are  adequate  to  a  real  and  known  meafure  on  the 
ftage.  As  it  requires  an  attentive  eye  to  watch  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  needle-point  as  it  pafles  over  the  irpage  of  a 
known  part  of  an  inch  on  the  ftage,  we  ought  not  to  truft 
to  one  fingle  meafurement  of  the  image,  but  fhould 
repeat  it  at  leaft  fix  times  ;  then  add  the  fix  meafures  thus 
obtained  together,  and  divide  their  fum  by  fix,  or  the 
number  of  trials;  the  quotient  will  be  the  mean  of  all 
the  trials.  -This  refult  is  to  be  placed  in  a  column  of  a 
table  next  to  that  which  contains  the  number  of  the  mag¬ 
nifiers. 

By  the  affiftance  of  the  feftoral  fcale,  we  obtain  with 
eafe  a  fmall  part  of  an  inch.  This  fcale  is  fhown  at  figs. 
13,  14,  1  5.  in  which  the  two  lines  ca,cb,  with  thefides  ab, 
form  an  ifofceles  triangle  ;  each  of  the  tides  is  two  inches 
long,  and  the  bafe  ftill  only  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The 
longer  iides  may  be  .of  any  given  length,  and  the  bafe  ftill 
only  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  longer  lines  may  be 
confidered  as  the  line  of  lines  upon  a  feCtor  opened  to 
one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Hence,  whatever  number  of  equal 
parts  ca,  cb,  are  divided  into,  their  tranfverfe  meafure 
will  be  fuch  a  part  of  one-tenth  as  is  exprefl'ed  by  their 
divifions.  Thus,  if  it  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  this 
will  divide  the  inch  into  100  equal  parts  ;  the  firft  divifion 
nexte  will  be  equal  to  100th  part  of  an  inch,  becaufe  it  is 
the  tenth  part  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  If  thefe  lines  are 
divided  into  twenty  equal  parts,  the  inch  will  be  by  that 
means  divided  into  200  equal  parts.  Laftly,  if  ab,  ca,  are 
made  three  inches  long,  and  divided  into  100  equal  parts, 
we  obtain  with  eafe  the  1000th  part.  The  fcale  is  repre- 
fented  as  folid  at  fig.  13.  but  as  perforated  at  fig.  14  and 
15.  fo  that  the  light  pafles  through  the  aperture,  wrhen  the 
feftoral  part  is  placed  on  the  ftage. 

To  ufe  this  fcale,  firft  fix  the  micrometer,  fig.  12,  to  the 
body  of  the  microfcope  ;  then  fit  the  fedtoral  fcale,  fig.  1 5, 
in  the  ftage,  and  adjuft  the  microfcope  to  its  proper  focus 
or  diftance  from  the  fcale,  which  is  to  be  moved  till  the 
bafe  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  ;  then  bring 
the  needle-point  g’,  fig.  12,  by  turning  the  fcrew  L,  to 
touch  one  of  the  lines  ca,  exaCtly  at  the  point  anfwering 
to  20  on  the  feCtoral  fcale.  The  index  a  of  the  micro¬ 
meter  is  to  be  fet  to  the  firft  divifion,  and  that  on  the 
dial-plate  to  20,  which  is  both  the  beginning  and  end  of 
its  divifions ;  we  are  then  prepared  to  find  the  magnifying- 
power  of  every  magnifier  in  the  compound  microfcope 
which  we  are  ufing. 

Example.  Everything  being  prepared  agreeable  to  the 
foregoing  directions,  fuppofe  you  are  defirous  of  afcer¬ 
taining  the  magnifying-power  of  the  lens  N°  4.  turn  the 
micrometer-fcrew  until  the  point  of  the  needle  has  pafled. 
over  the  magnified  image  of  the  tenth  part  of  one  inch  ; 
then  the  divifion,  where  the  two  indices  remain,  will  fliow 
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’now  many  revolutions,  and  -parts  of  a  revolution,  the 
fcrew  has  made,  while  the  needle-point  traverfed  the. 
magnified  image  of  the  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Suppofe 
the  refult  to  be  26  revolutions  of  the  fcrew,  and  14.  parts 
of  another  revolution  :  this  is  equal  to  26  multiplied  by 
20,  added  to  14. ;  that  is,  534,000  parts  of  an  inch. 
The  26  divifions  found  on  the  ftraight  fcale  of  the  micro¬ 
meter,  while  the  point  of  the  needle  palled  over  the  mag¬ 
nified  image  of  one-tenth  part  of  an  inch,  were  multi¬ 
plied  by  20,  becaufe  the  circular  plate  CD,  fig.  12,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  20  equal  parts;  this  produced  520;  then  ad¬ 
ding  the  parts  of  the  next  revolution,  we  obtain  the 
534,000  parts  of  an  inch,  or  five-tenths  and  3400  parts  of 
another  tenth,  which  is  the  meafure  of  the  magnified 
image  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  at  the  aperture  of  theeye- 
glafles  or  at  their  foci.  Now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  focus  of 
the  two  eye-glaffes  to  be  one  inch,  the  double  thereof  is 
two  inches  ;  or,  if  we  reckon  in  the  1000th  part  of  an 
inch,  we  have  2000  parts  for  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from 
the  needle-point  of  the  micrometer.  Again,  if  we  take 
the  diftance  of  the  image  from  the  objedt  at  the  ftage  at  6 
inches,  or  6000,  and  add  thereto  2000,  double  the  diftance 
of  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs,  we  {hall  have  8000  parts  of 
an  inch  for  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  object ;  and, 
as  the  glaifes  double  the  image,  we  mull  double  the  num¬ 
ber  534  found  upon  the  micrometer,  which  then  makes 
3068:  then,  by  the  following  analogy,  we  Ural!  obtain 
the  number  of  times  the  microfcope  magnifies  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  objedt  ;  fay,  As  240,  the  diftance  of  the  eye 
from  the  image  of  the  objedt,  is  to  800,  the  diftance  of 
the  eye  from  the  objedt ;  fo  is  1068,  double  the  meafure 
found  on  the  micrometer,  to  3563,  or  the  number  of 
times  the  microfcope  magnifies  the  diameter  of  the 
objedt.  By  working  in  this  manner,  the  magnifying 
power  of  each  lens  ufed  with  the  compound  microfcope 
may  be  eafily  found,  though  the  refult  will  be  different  in 
different  compound  microlcopes,  varying  according  to  the 
combination  of  the  lenfes,  their  diftance  from  the  objedt 
and  one  another,  &c. 

Having  difcovered  the  magnifying-power  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope,  with  the  different  objedl-lenfes  that  are  ufed  there¬ 
with,  our  next  fubjedf  is  to  find  out  the  real  fize  of  the 
objedts  themfelves,  and  their  different  parts:  this  is  eafily 
effedted,  by  finding  how  many  revolutions  of  the  micro¬ 
meter- fcrew  an  fwer  to  a  known  meafure  on  the  fedloral 
fcale  or  other  objedt  placed  on  the  ftage;  from  the  num¬ 
ber  thus  found,  a  table  fttould  be  conftrudted,  expreffing 
the  value  of  the  different  revolutions  of  the  micrometer 
with  that  objedt-lens  by  which  the  primary  number  was 
obtained.  Similar  tables  mull  be  conftrudted  for  each 
objedt-lens.  By  a  fet  of  tables  of  this  kind,  the  obfer- 
ver  may  readily  find  the  meafure  of  any  objedt  he  is  exa¬ 
mining  ;  for  he  has  only  to  make  the  needle-point  tra- 
verfe  over  this  objedt,  and  oblerve  the  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions  the  fcrew  has  made  in  its  paffage,  and  then  look 
into  his  table  for  the  real  meafure  which  correfponds  to 
this  number  of  revolutions,  which  is  the  meafure  re¬ 
quired. 

Cavallo’s  mother-of-pearl  micrometer,  before  defcribed, 
may  equally  be  applied  to  a  microfcope;  and  it  will  thus 
ferve  to  meafure  the  lineal  dimenfions  of  the  objedt ;  and 
the  value  of  its  divifions  are  afcertained  by  placing  an 
objedt  of  a  known  dimenfion  before  the  microfcope,  and 
by  obferving  how  many  divifions  of  the  micrometer  mea¬ 
fure  its  magnified  image :  for  inftance,  place  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  is  exadtly  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  before 
the  microfcope  ;  and,  if  you  find  that  50  divifions  of  the 
micrometer  meafure  its  magnified  image,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  that  each  divifion  is  equal  to,  or  rather  denotes  an 
extenfion  of,  the  500th  part  of  an  inch,  in  the  objedt  ; 
for,  if  50  diyifions  meafure  one-tenth,  500  divifions  mull 
meafure  the  whole  inch  ;  & c. 

But  the  molt  minute  and  accurate  micrometers  appear 
to  be  thofe  invented  by  Mr.  Coven  try  of  South  wark,  ( whofe 
curious  hygrometer  we  have  mentioned  in  vol.  x.)  and 
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defcribed  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannisa,  to  the  editor 
of  which  fome  of  them  were  fent  for  that  purpofe. 

“  This  micrometer  may  be  compofed  of  glafs,  ivory, 
or  filver,  on  which  are  ufually  drawn  parallel  lines  from 
the  10th  to  the  10, oooth  part  of  .an  inch.  But  one  of 
thofe  which  Mr.  Coventry  has  fent  11s  is  divided  into 
fquares,  fo  fmall  that  fixteen  millions  of  them  are  con¬ 
tained  on  the  furface  of  one  fquare  inch,  each  fquare  ap¬ 
pearing  under  the  microfcope  true  and  diftindt ;  and, 
though  fo  fmall,  it  is  a  fadt,  that  animalcula  are  found 
which  may  be  contained  in  one  of  thefe  fquares.” 

The  life  of  micrometers,  when  applied  to  microfcopes, 
is  to  meafure  the  natural  fize  of  the  objedt,  and  how 
much  that  objedt  is  magnified.  To  afcertain  the  real 
fize  of  an  objedt  in  the  fingle  microfcope,  nothing  more 
is  required  than  to  lay  it  on  the  micrometer,  and  adjuft 
it  to  the  focus  of  the  magnifier,  noticing  how  many  divi¬ 
fions  of  the  micrometer  it  covers.  Suppofe  the  parallel 
lines  of  the  micrometer  to  be  the  1000th  of  an  inch,  and 
the  objedt  covers  two  divifions;  its  real  fize  is  the  500th 
part  of  an  inch;  if  five,  the  200th  part ;  and  fo  on. 

In  ufing  the  compound  microfcope,  the  real  fize  of  the 
objedt  is  found  by  the  fame  method  as  in  the  fingle;  but, 
to  demonftrate  the  magnifying-power  of  each  glafs  to 
greater  certainty,  adopt  the  following  method  :  On  the 
ftage  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glafs  lay  a  micrometer, 
coniifting  of  an  inch  divided  into  100  equal  parts  ;  count 
how  many  divifions  of  the  micrometer  are  taken  into  the 
field  of  view;  then  lay  a  two-foot  rule  parallel  to  the 
micrometer :  fix  one  eye  on  the  edge  of  the  field  of  light, 
and  the  other  eye  on  the  end  of  the  rule,  which  move, 
till  the  edge  of  the  field  of  light  and  the  end  of  the  rule 
correfpond ;  then  the  diftance  from  the  end  of  the  rule 
to  the  middle  of  the  ftage  will  be  the  half  of  the  diameter 
of  the  field  :  e.  gr.  if  the  diftance  be  ten  inches,  the  whole 
of  the  diameter  will  be  twenty,  and  the  number  of  the 
divifions  of  the  micrometer  contained  in  the  diameter  of 
the  field  is  the  magnifying-power  of  the  microfcope.  Thus, 
fuppofe  the  number  of  divifions  feen  in  the  micrometer 
to  be-j^ths,  or  \  an  inch,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the 
field,  meafures  with  the  rule  20  inches ;  the  ■££0  01'  i  of 
an  inch  is  only  the  40th  part  of  20  inches  ;  it  Ihows  "the 
magnifying-power  of  the  glafs  to  be  40  times  in  length  ; 
40X40,  or  1600  times,  the  fuperficies ;  and  1600X40  = 
64,000,  the  magnified  cube  of  the  objedt.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  each  objedt-glafs,  or  magnifier,  muft  be  proved  ;  and 
a  table  kept  of  their  feyeral  magnifying  powers. 

Another  way  of  finding  the  magnifying-power  of  com¬ 
pound  microfcopes,  is  by  ufing  two  micrometers  of  the 
fame  divifions  ;  one  adjufted  under  the  magnifier,  the 
other  fixed  in  the  body  of  the  microfcope  in  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glafs.  Notice  how  many  divifions  of  the  micro¬ 
meter  in  the  body  are  feen  in  one  divifion  of  the  micro¬ 
meter  under  the  magnifier,  which  again  muft  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  power  of  the  eye-glafs.  Example:  Ten  di- 
vifions  of  the  micrometer  in  the  body  are  contained  in 
one  divifion  under  the  magnifier;  fo  far  the  power  is  in- 
creafed  ten  times  :  now,  if  the  eye-glafs  be  one  inch  fo¬ 
cus,  fuch  glafs  will  of  itfelf  magnify  about  feven  times  in 
length,  wftiich,  with  the  ten  times  magnified  before, 
will  be  7  X  10  —  70  times  in  length,  4900  fuperficies, 
and  343,000  cube. 

“If  (fays  Mr.  Coventry)  thefe  micrometers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  folar  microfcope,  they  divide  the  objedt  into 
fquares  on  the  fcreen  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  ex¬ 
tremely  eafy  to  make  a  drawing  of  it.  And  I  apprehend 
they  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage  with  fuch  a 
microfcope  as  Mr.  Adams’s  lucernal ;  becaufe  this  inftru- 
ment  may  be  ufed  either  by  day  or  night,  or  in  any  place, 
and  gives  the  adtual  magnifying-power  without  calcula¬ 
tion.” 

The  cafe  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
Coventry  (fay  the  editors  of  the  Ency.  Brit.)  contains 
fix  micrometers,  two  on  ivory  and  four  on  glafs.  One-of 
thofe  on  ivory  is  an  inch  divided  into  one  hundred  parts, 
1  every 
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every  fifth  line  longer  than  the  intermediate  ones,  and 
every  tenth  longer  ttill,  for  the  greater  eafe  in  counting 
the  divifions  under  the  microfcope,  and  is  generally  ufed 
in  meafuringthe  magnifying-power  of  tnicrofcdpes.  The' 
ether  ivory  one  is  divided  into  fquares  of  the  joth  ar.d 
i noth  of  an  inch,  and  is  commonly  employed  in  mea- 
fui  ing  opaque  objects.  Thofe  made  of  glafs  are  for  trans¬ 
parent  objedts,  which,  when  laid  on  them,  (how  their 
natural  fize.  That  marked  on  the  brafs  100,  are  fquares 
divided  to  the  100th  'of  an  inch:  that  marked  5000  are 
parallel  lines  forming  nine  divifions,  each  divilion  the 
ioooth  cf  an  inch  ;  the  middle  divifion  is  again  divided 
into  5,  making  divifions  to  the  5000th  of  an  inch.  That 
marked  10,000  is  divided  in  the  lame  manner,  with  the 
middle  divifion  divided  into  10,  making  the  10, oooth  of 
an  inch.  The  glafs  micrometer  without  any  mark  is  alfo 
divided,  the  outlidelines  into  100th,  the  next  into  ioooth, 
and  the  infide  lines  into  the  4000th,  of  an  inch  :  thefe 
are  again  c rolled  with  an  equal  number  of  lines  in  the 
fame  manner,  making  fquares  of  the  100th,  ioooth,  and 
4000th,  of  an  inch  ;  thus  demonstrating  each  other’s  fize. 
The  middle  Square  of  the  ioooth  of  an  inch  is  divided 
into  Sixteen  fquares;  now,  as  1000  fquares  in  the  length 
of  an  inch,  multiplied  by  1000,  gives  one  million  in  an 
inch  furface  ;  by  the  fame  rule,  one  of  thofe  fquares  divi¬ 
ded  into  16  mull  be  the  16, 000, oooth  part  of  an  inch  fur- 
face  !  In  viewing  the  fmalleft  lines,  Mr.  Coventry  ufes 
the  magnifiers  N°  2  or  3.  and  they  are  all  better  Seen,  he 
fays,  by  candle  than  by  day  light. 

Photometer,  or  Measurer  of  Light.  Plate  XIV. 

That  fome  luminous  bodies  give  a  Stronger,  and  others 
a  weaker,  light,  and  that  fome  refledt  more  light  than 
others,  are  fadts  that  have  been  always  known,  and  that 
are  Sufficiently  obvious.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  eftimate 
with  accuracy  the  comparative  intenfity  of  light  afforded 
by  any  two,  or  more,  luminous  objedts.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  is  neceffary  to  affume  as  a  principle,  that  the  lame 
quantity  of  light,  diverging  in  all  diredtions  from  a  lu¬ 
minous  body,  remains  undiminilhed  at  all  diltances  from 
the  centre  of  divergence.  Thus  we  mull  fuppofe, 
that  the  quantity  of  light  falling  on  every  body  is  the 
fame  as  would  have  fallen  on  the  place  occupied  by  its 
lliadow ;  and,  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  fuppofition,it  might  be  confirmed  by  fome  fimple  ex¬ 
periment.  It  follows  that,  fine'e  the  lliadow  of  a  Square 
inch  of  any  furface  occupies,  at  twice  the  diftance  of 
the  furface  from  the  luminous  point,  the  fpace  of  four 
Square  inches,  the  intenfity  of  the  light  diminilhes  as 
the  Square  of  the  diftance  increafes.  We  can  judge  with 
tolerable  accuracy  df  the  equality  of  two  lights  by  the 
eftimation  of  the  eye  ;  but  we  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the 
proportions  of  light  of  different  intenfities.  If,  however, 
we  remove  two  Sources  of  light  to  fuch  diftances  from  an 
objeft  that  they  may  illuminate  it  in  equal  degrees,  we 
may  conclude  that  their  original  intenfities  are  inverfely 
as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances. 

To  this  fubjedt  Mr.  Bouguer  feems  to  havefirft  directed 
his  attention.  The  methods  which  he  ufed  for  meafuring 
the  proportion  that  two  or  more  lights  bear  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  were  the  following.  He  took  two  pieces  of  wood 
or  pafteboard,  as  EC  and  CD,  fig.  1.  and  in  which  he 
made  two  equal  holes  P  and  Q,  over  , which  he  drew 
pieces  of  oiled  or  white  paper.  Upon  thefe  holes  he  con¬ 
trived  that  the  light  of  the  different  bodies  he  was  com¬ 
paring  fhould  fall ;  while  he  placed  a  third  piece  of  pafte¬ 
board,  FC,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  two  lights  from  mixing 
with  one  another.  Then,  placing  himfelf  Sometimes  on 
one  fide,  and  Sometimes  on  the  other,  but  generally  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  this  inftrument  with  refpedl  to  the  light, 
lie  altered  their  pofition  till  the  papers  in  the  two  holes 
appeared  to  be  equally  enlightened.  This  being  done, 
he  computed  the  proportion  of  their  light  by  the 
Squares  of  the  diftances  at  which  the  luminous  bodies 
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were  placed  from  the  objects.  If,  for  inftance,  the  dif¬ 
tances  were  as  three  and  nine,  he  concluded  that  the 
lights  they  gave  were  as  nine  and  eighty-one.  Where 
any  light  was  very  faint,  he  Sometimes  made  ufeof  lenfes, 
in  order  to  condenfe  it ;  and  heenclofed  them  in  tubes  or 
not,  as  his  particular  application  of  them  required. 

To  meafure  the  intenfity  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  reflefted  from  any  part  of  the  Sky,  he 
contrived  an  inftrument,  which  refembles  a  kind  of  por¬ 
table  camera-obfcura.  He  had  two  tubes,  fig.  2,  of  which 
the  inner  was  black,  fattened  at  their  lower  extremities  by 
a  hinge  C.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  tubes  were  two  holes, 
R  and  S,  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  covered  with 
two  pieces  of  fine  white  paper.  The  two  other  extremi¬ 
ties  had  each  of  them  a  circular  aperture,  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  one  of  the  tubes  confifted  of  two,  one  of  them 
Sliding  into  the  other,  which  produced  the  fame  effedt  as 
varying  the  aperture  at  the  end.  When  this  inftrument 
is  ufed,  the  obferver  has  his  head,  and  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument  C,  fo  covered,  that  no  light  can  fall  upon  his 
eye  befides  that  which,  comes  through  the  two  holes  S 
and  R,  while  an  affiftant  manages  the  inftrument,  and 
draws  out  or  fliortens  the  tube  DE,  as  the  obferver  di- 
redts.  When  the  two  holes  appear  equally  illuminated* 
the  intenfity  of  the  lights  is  judged  to  be  inverfely  as  the 
fquares  of  the  tubes. 

In  ufing  this  inftrument,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  objefl 
ftiould  Subtend  an  angle  larger  than  the  aperture  A  or  D, 
feen  from  the  other  end  of  the  tube;  for,  otherwise,  the 
lengthening  of  the  tube  has  no  effedt.  To  avoid,  in  this 
cafe,  making  the  inftrument  of  an  inconvenient  length, 
or  making  the  aperture  D  too  narrow,  he  has  recourfe  to 
another  expedient.  He  conltrudts  an  inftrument,  repre¬ 
sented  at  fig.-  3,  confifting  of  two  objedt-glailes,  AE  and 
DF,  exadtly  equal,  fixed  in  the  ends  of  two  tubes  fix  or 
Seven  feet,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  ten  or  twelve  feet,  long,  and 
having  their  foci  at  the  other  ends.  At  the  bottoms  of 
thefe  tubes  B,  are  two  holes,  three  or  four  lines  in  diame¬ 
ter,  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  paper;  and  this  inftru¬ 
ment  is  ufed  exactly  like  t!»e  former. 

If  the  two  objedts  to  be  obferved  by  this  inftrument  be 
not  equally  luminous,  the  light  that  iflues  from  them 
muft  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  by  diminishing  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  objedt-glaffes  ;  and  then  the  remaining 
furface  of  the  two  glaffes  will  give  the  proportion  of 
their  lights.  But  for  this  purpoSe,  the  central  parts  of 
the  glafs  muft  be  covered  in  the  fame  proportion  with 
the  parts  near  the  circumference,  leaving  the  aperture 
fuch  as  is  represented  at  fig.  4.  becaufe  the  middle  part  of 
the  glafs  is  thicker  and  lefs  transparent  than  the  reft.  If 
all  the  o'ojedts  to  be  obferved  lie  nearly  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  Bouguer  remarks,  that  thefe  two  long  tubes  may  be 
reduced  into  one,  the  two  obje'dt-glaffes  being  placed  clofe 
together,  and  one  eye-glafs  Sufficing  for  them  both.  The 
inftrument  will  then  be  the  fame  with  that  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  1748,  and  which  he  called  a  Jielio- 
vieter,  or  ajlrometer. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  abfolute  quantity,  but  only  the 
intenfity,  of  the  light,  or  the  number  of  rays,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  furface  of  the  luminous  body,  that  is  meafured 
by  thefe  two  instruments  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  thefe  two  things  be  distinguished.  The  intenfity  of 
light  ma)'  be  very  great,  when  the  quantity,  and  its  power 
of  illuminating  other  bodies,  may  be  very  Small,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  furface  ;  or  the  contrary  may 
be  the  cafe,  when  the  furface  is  large. 

Having  explained  thefe  methods  which  M.  Bouguer  took 
to  meafure  the  different  proportions  of  light,  wefiiall  Sub¬ 
join  a  few  examples  of  his  application  of  them. 

i.»It  is  obfervable,  that,  when  a  perfon  Stands  in  a  place 
where  there  is  a  Strong  light,  he  cannot  distinguish  objedfs 
that  are  placed  in  the  Shade  ;  nor  can  he  fee  any  thing 
upon  going  immediately  into  a  place  where  there  is  very 
little  light.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  adtion  of  a 
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ftronc  light  upon  the  eye,  and  alfo  the  impreflion  which 
it  leaves  upon  it,  makes  it  infenfible  to  the  effeft  of  a 
weaker  light.  M.  Bouguer  had  the  curiofity  to  endeavour 
tivafcertain  the  proportion  between  the  intenfities  of  the 
two  lights  in  this  cafe;  and,  by  throwing  the  light  of 
two  equal  candles  upon  a  board,  he  found  that  the  Iha- 
dow  made  by  intercepting  the  light  of  one  of  them  could 
not  be  perceived  by  his  eye,  upon  the  place  enlightened 
by  the  other,  at  little  more  than  eight  times  the  distance  ; 
from  whence  he  concluded,  that,  when  one  light  is  eight 
times  eight,  or  64  times,  lefs  than  another,  its  prefence 
or  ab fence  will  not  be  perceived.  He  allows,  however, 
that  the  efi'eft  may  be  different  on  different  eyes  ;  and 
f'uoDofes  that  the  boundaries  in  this  cafe,  with  refpeft  to 
different  perfons,  may  lie  between  60  and  80. 

2.  Applying  the  two  tubes  of  his  inftrum.ent,  mentioned 
above,  to  mealu re  the  intenfity  of  the  light  reflected  from 
different  parts  of  the  fky,  he  found  that,  when  the  fun  was 
25  degrees  high,  the  light  was  four  times  Stronger  at  the 
diftance  of  8  or  9  degrees  from  his  body  than  it  was  at 
31  or  32  degrees.  But  what  ftruck  him  the  mofc  was  to 
fmd,  that,  when  the  funis  1 5  or  20  degrees  high,  the 
light  decreafes  on  the  fame  parallel  to  the  horizon  to  no 
or  120  degrees,  and  then  increafes  again  to  the  place  ex- 
aftly  oppofite  to  the  fun. 

3.  The  light  of  the  fun,  our  author  obferves,  is  too 
ffrong,  and  that  of  the  ftars  too  weak,  to  determine  the 
variation  of  their  light  at  different  altitudes  ;  but  as,  in 
both  cafes,  it  muff  be  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
diminution  of  the  light  of  the  moon  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances,  he  made  his  obferyations  on  that  luminary,  and 
found,  that  its  light  at  19°  16',  is  to  its  light  at  66°  n', 
as  1681  to  2500  ;  that  is,  the  one  is  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  other.  He  chofe  thofe  particular  altitudes,  becaufe 
they  are  thofe  of  the  fun  at  the  two  foliiices  at  Croific, 
where  he  then  refided.  When  one  limb  of  the,  moon 
touched  the  horizon  of  the  fea,  its  light  was  2000  times 
lefs  than  at  the  altitude  of  66°  11'.  But  this  proportion 
he  acknowledges  mult  be  fubjedt  to  many  variations, 
the  atmofpbere  near  the  earth  varying  fo  much  in  its 
denfity.  From  this  obfervation  he  concludes,  that,  at  a 
medium,  light  is  dirnir. idled  in  the  proportion  of  about 
2500  to  1681,  in  travelling  74.69  toifesof  denfe  air. 

4..  M.  Bouguer  alfo  applied  bis  inftrument  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fun’s  difk,  and  found  that  the  centre 
is  confiderably  more  luminous  than  the  extremities  of 
it.  As  near  as  he  could  make  the  obfervation,  it  was 
more  luminous  than  a  part  of  the  difk  fths  of  the  femi- 
diameter  from  it  in  the  proportion  of  35  to  28  ;  which, 
as  he  obferves,  is  more  than  in  the  proportion  of  the 
fines  of  the  angles  of  obliquity.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  obferves,  that  both  the  primary  and  fecondary  pla¬ 
nets  are  more  luminous  at  their  edges  than  near  their 
centres. 

5.  The  comparifon  of  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon 
is  a  fubjeff  that  has  frequently  exercifed  the  thoughts  of 
philofophers  ;  but  we  find  nothing  but  random  conjec¬ 
tures,  before  Bouguer  applied  bis  accurate  meafures  in 
this  cafe.  In  general,  the  light  of  the  moon  is  imagined 
to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the  fun 
than  it  really  does ;  and  not  only  are  the  imaginations 
of  the  vulgar,  but  thofe  of  philofophers  alfo,  impofed 
upon  with  refpeft  to  it.  It  was  a  great  furprife  to  M.  de 
la  Hire  to  find  that  he  could  not,  by  the  help  of  any 
burning  mirror,  colled:  the  beams  of  the  moon  in  a  fufii- 
cieni  quantity  to  produce  the  leafl  fenfible  heat.  Other 
philofophers  have  fince  made  the  like  attempts  with  mir¬ 
rors  of  greater  power,  though  without  any  greater  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  this  will  not  furprife  us,  when  we  fee  the  reful  t 
of  M.  Bouguer’s  obfervations  on  this  fubjed.  In  order 
to  i’olve  this  curious  problem  concerning  the  comparifon 
Gf  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon,  he  compared  each  of 
them  to  that  of  a  . candle  in  a  dark  room,  one  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  the  other  in  the  night  following,  when  the 
moon  was  at  her  mean  diftance  from  the  earth  5  and,  after 
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many  trials,  he  concluded  that  the  light  of  the  fun  is 
about  300,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon  ;  which 
is  fuch  a  difproportion,  that,  as  lie  obferves,  it  can  be  no 
wonder  that  philofophers  have  had  fo  little  fuccels  in 
their  attempts  to  colled  the  light  of  the  moon  with 
burning-glaffes.  For  the  largeft  of  them  will  not  increafe 
the  light  1000  times  ;  which  will  ftill  leave  the  light  ofthe 
moon,  in  the  focus  of- the  mirror,  300  times  lefs  than  the 
intenfity  of  the  common  light  of  the  fun. 

To  this  account  of  the  proportion  of  light  which  we 
adually  receive  from  the  moon,  it  cannot  be  difpleafing 
to  the  reader,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  quantity  which 
would  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  that  opaque  body, 
if  it  refleded  all  the  light  it  receives.  Dr.  Smith  thought 
that  be  had  proved,  from  two  different  confiderations, 
that  the  light  ofthe  full  moon  would  be  to  our  day-light 
as  1  to  about  90,900,11’  no  rays  were  loft  at  the  moon.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  luppofes  that  the  moon,  enlightened  by 
the  fun,  is  as  lu,minous  as  the  clouds  are  at  a  medium. 
He  therefore  fuppofed  the  light  of  the  fun  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  a  whole  liemifphere  of  clouds,  or  as  many  moons 
as  would  cover  the  furface  of  the  heavens.  But  on 
this  Dr.  Prieftley  obferves,  that  it  is  true  the  light  of  the 
fun  fhining  perpendicularly  upon  any  furface,  would  be 
equal  to  the  light  refleded  from  the  whole  hemifphere,  if 
every  part  refleded  all  the  light  that  fell- upon  it ;  but  the 
light  that  would  in  fad  be  received  from  the  whole  hemi¬ 
fphere  (part  of  it  being  received  obliquely)  would  be  only 
one-half  as  much  as  would  be  received  from  the  whole  he- 
mifpbere  if  every  part  of  it  fnone  diredly  upon  the  fur¬ 
face  to  be  illuminated. 

Dr.  Smith  demonffrates  his  method  of  calculation  in 
the  following  manner  :  “  Let  the  little  circle  cfdg,  fig.  5. 
reprefen t  the  moon’s  body  half  enlightened  by  the  fun, 
and  the  great  circle  aeb  a  fpherical  (hell  concentric  to  the 
moon,  and  touching  the  earth  ;  ab,  any  diameter  of  that 
fhell  perpendicular  to  a  great  circle  of  the  moon’s  body, 
reprefented  by  its  diameter  cd ;  e  the  place  of  the  fhell  re¬ 
ceiving  full-moon  light  from  the  bright  heinifphere  fd^\ 
Now,  becaufe  the  furface  of  the  moon  is  rough  like  that 
of  the  earth,  we  may  allow  that  the  fun’s  rays,  incident 
upon  any  fmall  part  of  it,  with  any  obliquity,  are  refleded 
from  it  every  way  alike,  as  if  they  were  emitted.  And 
therefore,  if  the  legmen t  f^’lhone  alone,  the  points  a,  e, 
would  be  equally  illuminated  by  it;  and  likewife,  if  the 
remaining  bright  fegment  dg  flione  alone,  the  points  b,  e, 
would  be  equally  illuminated  by  it.  Consequently,  if  the 
light  at  the  point  a  was  increafed  by  the  light  at  b,  it 
would  become  equal  to  the  full-moon  light  at  e.  And, 
conceiving  the  fame  transfer  to  he  made  from  every  point 
of  the  hemifpherical  furface  hbih  to  their  oppofite  points 
in  the  liemifphere  haeh,  the  former  hemifphere  would  be 
left  quite  dark,  and  the  latter  would  be  uniformly  illu¬ 
minated  with  full-moon  light,  arifing  from  a  quantity  of 
the  fun’s  light,  which,  immediately  before  its  incidence 
on  the  moon,  would  uniformly  illuminate  a  circular  plane 
equal  to  a  great  circle  of  her  body,  called  her  dijk.  There¬ 
fore,  the  quantities  of  light  being  the  fame  upon  both 
furfaces,  the  denfity  of  the  fun’s  incident  light  is  to  the 
denfity  of  full-moon  light  as  that  hemifpherical  furface 
heh  is  to  the  laid  difk  ;  that  is,  as  any  other  hemifpherical 
furface  whofe  centre  is  at  the  eye,  to  that  part  of  it  which 
the  moon’s  difk  appears  to  poffels  very  nearly,  becaufe  it 
fubtends  but  a  fmall  angle  at  the  eye ;  that  is,  as  radius 
of  the  hemifphere  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  moon’s  appa¬ 
rent  femi-diameter,  or  as  10,000,000  to  iio6-§.,  or  as  90,400 
to  x  ;  taking  the  moon’s  mean  horizontal  diameter  to  be 
x6'  7".  Striidly  fpeaking,  this  rule  compares  moon-light 
at  the  earth  with  day-light  at  the  moon  ;  the  medium  of 
which,  at  her  quadratures,  is  the  fame  as  our  day-light; 
but  is  lei’s  at  her  full  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  365  to  366, 
or  thereabout,  that  is,  of  the  fun’s  diftances  from  the 
earth  and  full-moon  ;  and  therefore  full-moon  light  would 
be  to  our  day-light  as  about  1  to  90,900,  if  no  rays  were 
loft  at  the  moon. 
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“  Secondly,  I  fay,  that  full-moon  light  is  to  any  other 
moon-light  as  the  whole  diflc  of  the  moon  to  the  part  that 
appears  enlightened,  confidered  upon  a  plane  furface. 
For  now  let  the  earth  be  at  b,  fig.  6.  and  let  dl  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  fg,  and  gm  to  c  l;  then  it  is  plain,  that  gl  is 
equal  to  dm ;  and  that  gl  is  equal  to  a  perpendicular  fec- 
tion  of  the  fun’s  rays  incident  upon  the  arch  dg,  which 
at  h  appears  equal  to  dm;  the  eye  being  unable  to  diltin- 
guilh  the  unequal  dillances  of  its  parts.  In  like  manner, 
conceiving  the  moon’s  furface  to  confifl  of  innumerable 
phyfical  circles  parallel  to  cfdg,  as  represented  at  A,  the 
fame  reafon  holds  for  every  one  of  thefe  circles  as  for  cfdg. 
It  follows  then,  that  the  bright  part  of  the  furface  vilibie 
at  b,  when  reduced  to  a  flat,  as  reprefented  at  B,  by  the 
crefcent  pdqmp,  wil,l  be  equal  and  fnr.ilar  to  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  fe&ion  of  all  the  rays  incident  on  that  part,  reprefented 
at  C  by  the  crefcent  pgqlp.  Now  the  whole  diflc  being  in 
proportion  to  this  crefcent  as  the  quantities  of  light  in¬ 
cident  upon  them,  and  the  light  falling  upon  every  rough 
particle  being  equally  rarefied  in  diverging  to  the  eye  at  b, 
confidered  as  equi-diftant  from  them  all;  it  follows,  that 
full-moon  light  is  to  this  moon-light  as  the  whole  difk 
pdqc  to  the  crefcent  pdqmp.  Therefore,  by  compounding 
this  ratio  with  that  in  the  former  remark,  day-light  is  to 
moon-light  as  the  furface  of  an  hemifphere  whole  centre 
is  at  the  eye  to  the  part  of  that  furface  which  appears  to 
be  pcfTefied  by  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon.” 

Mr.  Michell  made  his  computation  in  a  much  more 
fimple  and  eafy  manner,  and  in  vVhich  there  is  much  lefs 
danger  of  falling  into  any  miftake.  Confidering  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  and  that  the  denfity  of 
the  light  rnufl  decreafe  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquare  of 
that  diftance,  lie  calculated  the  denfity  of  the  fun’s  light, 
at  that  diftance,  in  proportion  to  its  denfity  at  the  furface 
of  the  fun  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  found,  that,  if  the 
moon  reflected  all  the  light  it  receives  from  the  fun,  it 
would  only  be  the  4.5,000th  part  of  the  light  we  receive 
from  the  greater  luminary.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
moon-light  is  only  a  300,000th  part  of  the  light  of  the 
fun,  Mr.  Michell  concludes,  that  it  reflects  no  more  than 
between  the  6th  and  7th  part  of  what  falls  upon  it. 

Count  Rumford  con  ft  meted  a  photometer,  in  which 
the  fhadows,  inftead  of  being  thrown  upon  a  paper  fpread 
out  upon  the  wainfeot,  or  fide  of  the  room,  are  projeded 
upon  the  infide  of  the  back  part  of  a  wooden  box  inches 
wide,  io|  inches  long,  and  jj-  inches  deep,  in  the  clear. 
This  inftrument  is  reprefented  at  fig.  5-8.  The  light  is 
admitted  into  it  through  two  horizontal  tubes  in  the 
front,  placed  fo  as  to  form  an  angle  of  6o° ;  their  axes 
meeting  at  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  inftrument ;  fee 
fig.  7.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  box,  between 
thefe  two  tubes,  is  an  opening  through  which  is  viewed 
the  field  of  the  photometer.  This  field  is  formed  of  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  which  is  not  fattened  immediately 
upon  the  infide  of  the  back  of  the  box,  but  is  palled  upon 
a  fmall  pane  of  very  fine  ground-glafs ;  and  this  glafs, 
thus  covered,  is  let  down  into  a  groove’,  made  to  receive 
it,  in  the  back  of  the  box.  The  whole  infide  of  the  box, 
except  the  field  of  the  inftrument,  is  painted  of  a  deep- 
black  dead  colour.  To  the  under  part  of  the  box  is  fitted 
a  ball  and  focket,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  a  Hand  which 
fupportsit ;  and  the  top  or  lid  of  it  is  fitted  with  hinges,  in 
order  that  the  box  may  be  laid  quite  open  as  often  as  it  is 
neceflary  to  alter  any  part  of  the  machinery  it  contains. 

The  count  had  found  it  very  inconvenient  to  compare 
two  fhadows  projected  by  the  fame  cylinder,  as  thefe  were 
either  neceflarily  too  far  from  each  other  to  be  compared 
with  certainty,  or,  when  they  were  nearer,  were  in  part 
hid  from  the  eye  by  the  cylinder.  To  remedy  this  incon¬ 
venience,  he  now  makes  ufe  of  two  cylinders,  which  are 
placed  perpendicularly  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  juft  de- 
icribed,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  back  part  of  it,  diftant 
•from  this  back  2^  inches,  and  from  each  other  3  inches, 
meafuring  from  the  centres  of  the  cylinders  ;  when  f^ie 
two  lights  made  ufe  of  in  the  experiment  are  properly 


placed,  thefe  two  cylinders  project  four  fhadows  upon  the 
white' paper  upon  the  infide  of  the  back  part  of  the  box, 
or  the  field  ol  the  inftrument;  two  of  which  fhadows  are 
in  contact  precifely  in  the  middle  of  that  field,  and  it  is 
thefe  two  alone  that  are  to  be  attended  to.  To  prevent 
the  attention  being  diftradted  by  the  prefence  of  unnecef- 
fary  objects,  the  two  outfide  fhadows  are  made  to  difan- 
pear  ;  which  is  done  by  rendering  the  field  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment  fo  narrow,  that  they  fall  without  it,  upon  a  black¬ 
ened  furface,  upon  which  they  are  not  vilibie.  If  the  cy¬ 
linders  be  each  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  z~  inches 
in  height,  it  will  be  quite  fufticient  that  the  field  be  2 y’j 
inches  wide  ;  and  as  an  unnecefiary  height  of  the  field  is 
not  only  ufelefs,  but  difad vantageou’s,  as  a  large  furface 
of  white  paper  not  covered  by  the  fhadows  produces  too 
ftrong  a  glare  of  light,  the  field  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
fa  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  cylinders.  That 
its  dimenfions,  however,  may  be  occafionally  augmented, 
the  covered  glafs  fhould  be  made  inches  long,  and  as 
wide  as  the  box  is  deep,  viz.  3^  inches;  fince  the  field  of 
the  inftrument  can  be  reduced  to  its  proper  fize  by  a  fereert 
of  black  pafteboard,  interpofed  before  the  anterior  furface 
of  this  covered  glafs,  and  refling  immediately  upon  it.  A 
hole  in  this  pafteboard,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare, 
jt7o  inch  wide,  and  two  inches  high,  determines  the  di¬ 
menfions,  and  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  field.  This 
fereen  fhould  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  infide 
of  the  back  of  the  box,  and  it  may  be  fixed  in  its  place 
by  means  of  grooves  in  the  fides  of  the  box,  into  which 
it  may  be  made  to  enter.  The  pofition  of  the  opening 
above  mentioned  is  determined  by  the  height  of  the  cy¬ 
linders;  the  top  of  it  being]  of  an  inch  higher  than  the 
tops  of  the  cylinders  ;  and,  as  the  height  of  it  is  only  two 
inches,  while  .the  height  of  the  cylinders  is  2f6  inches,  it 
isevident  that  the  fhadows  of  the  lower  parts  of  thecylin- 
ders  do  not  enter  the- field.  No  inconvenience  arif’es  from 
that  circumftance ;  on  the  contrary,  feveral  advantages 
are  derived  from  that  arrangement. 

That  the  lights  may  be  placed  with  facility  and  preci- 
fion,  a  fine  black  line  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
field,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  it,  aud  another  (ho¬ 
rizontal)  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  at  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  cylinders.  ■  When  the  tops  of  the  fhadows 
touch  this  hill-mentioned  line,  the  lights  are  at  a  proper 
height;  and  farther,  when  the  two  fhadows  are  in  contaft 
with  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  the  lights  are 
then  in  their  proper  directions. 

We  have  fa  id  that  the  cylinders,  by  which  the  fnadows 
are  projected,  are  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box;  but  as  the  diameters  of  the  fhadows  of  thefe  cy¬ 
linders  vary  in  fome  degree,  in  proportion  as  the  lights 
are  broader  or  narrower,  and  as  they  are  brought  nearer 
to,  or  removed  farther  from,  the  photometer,  to  be  abm 
in  all  cafes  to  bring  thefe  fnadows  to  be  of  ' the  fame  dia¬ 
meter,  which  is  very  advantageous,  in  order  to  judge 
with  greater  facility  and  certainty  when  they  are  of 
the  fame  denfity,  the  count  renders  the  cylinders  movable 
about  their  axes,  and  adds  to  each  a  vertical  wing  of 
an  inch 'wide,  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  equal  height 
with  the  cylinder  itfelf,  and  firmly  fixed  to  it  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  .  This  wing  commonly  lies  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fhadow  of  the  cylinder;  and,  as  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  in  that  fituation,  it  has  no  effefl  whatever;  but, 
when  it  is  neceflary  that  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  fha¬ 
dows  be  increafed,  the  correfponding  cylinder  is  moved 
about  its  axis,  till  the  wing  j u ll  def'evibed,  emerging  oitt 
of  the  fhadow,  and  intercepting  a  portion  of  light,  brings 
the  fhadow  projefted  upon  the  field  of  the  inllrument  to 
be  of  the  width  or  diameter  required.  In  this  operation 
it  is  always  neceflary  to  turn  the  cylinder  outwards,  or 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  augmentation  of  the  width  of 
the  fhadow  may  take  place  on  that  fide  of  it  which  is  op- 
pofite  to  the  (hallow  correfponding  to  the  other  light. 
The  neceflity  for  that  precaution  will  appear  evident  to 
any  one  who  has  a  jull  idea  of  the  inllrument  in  queftion, 
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and  of  tlie  manner  of  making  life  of  it.  They  are  turned 
likewife  without  opening  the  box,  by  taking  hold  of  the 
ends  of  their  axes,  which  project  below  its  bottom. 

As  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  cylinders  ftiould 
conftantly  remain  preciiely  perpendicular  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  or  parallel  to  each  other,  it  will  be  befttocon- 
flruft  them  of  brafs;  and,  inftead  of  fixing  them  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  (which,  being  of  wood, 
may  warp),  to  fix  them  to  a  ft  long  thick  piece  of  well- 
hammered  plate- brafs  ;  which  plate  of  brafs  may  be  after- 
vvards  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  by  means  of  one 
ftran,v  fc'rew.  In  this  manner  .two  of  the  count’s  beft  in- 
ftruments  are  conftruCted  ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
cylinders  (till  more  firmly  in  their  vertical  pofitions,  they 
are  furnifned  with  broad  flat  rings,  or  projections,  where 
they  reft  upon  the  brafs  plate;  which  rings  are  T%  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  equal  in  diameter  to  the  projection  of  the 
win0*  of  the  cylinder,  to  the  bottom  of  which  they  afford 
a  firm  fupport.  Thefe  cylinders  are  likewife  forcibly 
puffed,  or  rather  pulled,  againft  the  brafs  plate  upon 
which  they  reft,  by  means  of  comfrefled  fpiral  fprings 
placed  between  the  under-fide  of  that  plate  and  the  lower 
ends  of  the  cylinders.  Of  whatever  material  the  cylin¬ 
ders  be  conftruCted,  apd  whatever  be  their  forms  or  di- 
vnenfions,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  they,  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  photometer,  except  the  field,  (hould 
be  well  painted  oi  a  deep  black. 

In  order  to  move  the  lights  to  and  from  the  photome¬ 
ter  with  greater  eafe  and"  precifion,  the  obferver  ffould 
provide  two  long  and  narrow,  but  very  ftrong  and  fteady, 
tables  ;  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  ftraight 
o-roove,  in  which  a  Hiding  carriage,  upon  which  the  light 
fs  placed,  is  drawn  along  by  means  of  a  cord  which  is 
faftened  to  it  before  and  behind,  and  which,  paffmg  over 
pulleys  at  each  end  of  the  table,  goes  round  a  cylinder  ; 
which  cylinder  is  furniflied  with  a  winch,  and  is  fo  placed, 
n'e-r  the  end  of  the  table  adjoining  the  photometer,  that 
the  obferver  can  turn  it  about,  without  taking  Ins  eye 
from  the  field  of  the  inftrument. 

Many  advantages  are  derived  from  this  arrangement  : 
FirfT  the  obferver  can  move  the  lights  as  he  finds  necef- 
ffry’  without  the  help  of  an  afliftant,  and  even  without 
removing  his  eve  from  the  fliadows  ;  fecondly,  each  light 
is  always  precifely  in  the  line  of  direction  in  which  it 
ought  to  be,  in  order  that  the  fliadows  may  be  in  contaCt 
i-i  the  middle  of  the  vertical  plane  of  the  photometer;  and, 
thirdly,  the  Aiding  motion  of  the  lights  being  .perfectly 
foft  and  o-entle,  that  motion  produces  little  or  no  efteCl 
upon  the^ lights  themfeives,  either  to  increafe  or  diminith 
their  brilliancy.  Thefe  tables  mull  be  placed  at  ail  angle 
of  60  decrees  from  each  other,  and  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
with  refpeft  to  the  photometer,  that  lines  drawn  through 
their  middles,  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths,  meet  in 
a  point  exactly  under  the  middle  of  the  vertical  plane  or 
field  of  the  photometer,  and  from  that  point  the  diftances 
ofthe  lio-hts  are  meafured  ;  thefides  of  the  tables  being  di¬ 
vided  into  Englifti  inches,  and  a  vernier,  fliowing  tenths 
of  inches,  being  fixed  to  each  of  the  Aiding  carriages  upon 
which  the  lights  are  placed,  and  which  are  fo  contrived 
that  they  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure  ;  fo  that 
the  lights  may  be  always  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the 
tops  of  the  cylinders  ofthe  photometer.  In  order  that 
the  two  long  and  narrow  tables  or  platforms,  juft  de- 
fcribed  may  remain  immovable  in  their  proper  positions, 
they  are  both  firmly  fixed  to  the  Hand  which  fupports  the 
photometer;  and,  in  order  that  the  motion  of  the  car¬ 
riages  which  carry  the  lights  may  be  as  foft  and  gentle  as 
poftible,  they  are  made  to  Hide  upon  parallel  brafs  wires, 
q  inches  afunder,  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
well  polifhed,  which  are  ftretched  out  upon  the  tables  from 

one  end  to  the  other. 

The  ftruCture  of  the  apparatus  will  be  ciearlyffindei- 
ftood  by  a  bare  infpeCtion  of  the  Plate.  Fig.  7  is  a  plan  of 
the  infide  of  the  box,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  pho¬ 
tometer  Fig.  8.  Plan  of  the  two  tables  belonging  to  the 


photometer.  Fig.  9.  The  box  of  the  photometer  on  its 
ftand.  Fig.  10.  Elevation  of  the  photometer,  with  one 
of  the  tables  and  carriages. 

Having  fufticiently  explained  all  the  effential  parts  of 
this  photometer,  it  remains  for  us  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  precautions  neceffary  to,  be  obferved  in  ufing  it. 
And,  firft,  with  refpebt  to  the  diftance  at  which  lights, 
whole  intenfities  are  to  be  compared,  ffould  be  placed 
from  the  field  of  the  inftrument,  the  ingenious  and  accu¬ 
rate  inventor  found,  that,  when  the  weakeft  of  the  lights 
in  queftion  is  about  as  ftrong  as  a  common  wax  candle, 
that  light  may  moll  advantageoufly  be  placed  from  30  to 
36  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  field;  and,  when  it  is 
weaker  or  ftronger,  proportionally  nearer  or  farther  off. 
When  the  lights  are  too  near,  the  fliadows  will  not  be 
well  defined  ;  when  too  far  off,  they  will  be  too  weak. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  calculations  neceffary  in 
drawing  conclufions  from  experiments  of  this  kind,  if 
fome  fteady  light,  of  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength  for  that 
purpofe,  be  all umed  as  a  ftandard  by  which  all  others  may 
be  compared.  Our  author  found  a  good  Argand’s  lamp 
much  preferable  for  this  purpofe  to  any  other  lamp  cr 
candle  whatever.  As  it  appears,  he  fays,  from  a  number 
of  experiments,  that  the  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  a 
lamp,  which  burns  in  the  fame  manner  with  a  clear  flame, 
and  without  fmohe,  is  in  all  cafes  as  the  quantity  of  oil 
confumed,  there' is  much  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that,  if  the 
Argand’s  lamp  be  fo  adj ulted  as  always  to  confume  a  given 
quantity  of  oil  in  a  given  time,  it  may  then  be  depended 
on  as  a  juft  ftandard  of  light. 

In  order  to  abridge  the  calculations  neceffary  in  thefe 
inquiries,  it  will  always  be  advantageous  to  place  the 
ftandard-larrip  at  the  diftance  of  100  inches  from  the  pho¬ 
tometer,  and  to  affutne  the  intenfity  of  its  light  at  its 
fource  equal  to  unity;  in  this  cafe  (calling  this  ftandard- 
light  A,  the  intenfity  of  the  light  at  its  fource  —x—  1,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  lamp  from  the  field  of  the  photometer 
=ni— 100),  the  intenfity  of  the  illumination  at  the  field 

of  the  photometer  (— — )  will  be  expreffed  by  the  frac¬ 


tion  Zil2—Tsboo>  and  the  relative  intenfity  of  any  other 
light\vhich  is  compared  with  it,  may  be  found  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion  :  Calling  this  light  B,  putting  y—  its 
intenfity  at  its  fource,  and  w=  its  diftance  from  the  field 

of  the  photometer,  expreffed  in  Englifti  inches,  as  it  is  — 


=  x  ,  or,  inftead  of  4-,  writing  its  value  =Tohooi will 
m?  m 

be  —-—johoo  5  arRl  confequently  yis  to  1  asw2  is  to  10000; 
n2 

or  the  intenfity  of  its  light  B  at  its  fource,  is  to  the  in¬ 
tenfity  of  the  ftandard-light  A  at  its  fource,  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diftance  of  the  light  B  from  the  middle  of  the  field 
of  the  inftrument,  expreffed  in  inches,  is  to  ioooo;  and 
n2 

hence  it  is  y=  —• 

•*  10000 

Or,  if  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  that  of  the  moon,  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  light  of  a  given  lamp  or  candle  C,  the  re- 
fult  of  fuch  comparifon  may  be  b  i  expreffed  in  words, 
by  faying,  that  the  light  ofthe  celellial  luminary  in  quef¬ 
tion,  at  the  fin-face  of  the  earth,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
at  the  field  of  the  photometer,  is  equal  to  the  light  of  the 
given  lamp  or  candle,  at  the  diftance  found  by  the  experi- 
r,ient;  or,  putting  a—  the  intenfity  of  the  light  of  this 
lamp  C  at  its  lource,  and  p—  its  diftance,  in  inches,  from 
the  field,  when  the  fliadows  correfponding  to  this  light, 
and  that  correfponding  to  the  celeftial  luminary  in  quef¬ 
tion,  are  found  to  be  of  equal  denfities,  and  putting 
the  intenfity  of  the  rays  of  the  luminary  at  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  the  refult  of  the  experiment  may  be  ex¬ 


preffed  thus,  z=— 


;  or,  the  real  value  of  a  being  deter¬ 
mined 
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mined  by  a  particular  experiment  made  exprefsly  for  that 
purpofe  with  the  ftandard-lamp,  that  value  may  be  written 
inftead  of  it.  When  the  ftandard-lamp  itfelf  is  made  ufe 
of  inftead  of  the  lamp  C,  then  the  value  of  A  will  be  i. 

The  count’s  firft  attempts  with  his  photometer  were  to 
determine  how  far  it  might  be  poftible  to  afcertain,  by  di¬ 
rect  experiment,  the  certainty  of  the  affumed  law  of  the 
diminution  of  the  intenfity  of  the  light  emitted  by  lumi¬ 
nous  bodies  ;  namely,  that  the  intenfity  of  the  light  is 
every-wliere  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from  the  lu¬ 
minous  body  inverfely.  As  it  is  obvious  that  this  law 
can  hold  good  only  when  the  light  is  propagated  through 
perfeflly-tranfparent  fpaces,  fo  that  its  intenfity  is  weak¬ 
ened  merely  by  the  divergency  of  its  ray's,  he  inftituted  a 
fet  of  experiments  to  afcertain  the  tranfparency  of  the  air 
and  other  mediums. 

With  his  view,  two  equal  wax  candles,  well-trimmed, 
and  which  were  found,  by  a  previous  experiment,  to  burn 
with  exactly  the  fame  degree  of  brightnefs,  were  placed 
together,  on  one  fide,  before  the  photometer,  and  their 
united  light  w:as  counterbalanced  by  the  light  of  an  Ar- 
gnnd’s  lamp,  well- trimmed,  and  burning  very  equally, 
placed  on  the  other  fide  over  againft  them.  The  lamp 
w'as  placed  at  the  diftance  of  100  inches  from  the  field  of 
the  photometer,  and  it  was  found  that  the  two  burning 
candles  (which  were  placed  as  near  together  as  poftible, 
without  their  flames  affefting  each  other  by  the  currents 
of  air  they  produced)  were  juft  able  to  counterbalance  the 
light  of  the  lamp  at  the  field  of  the  photometer,  w  hen 
they  were  placed  at  the  diftance  of  60  8  inches  from  that 
field.  One  of  the  candles  being  now  taken  away  and  ex- 
tinguifhed,  the  other  was  brought  nearer  to  the  field  of 
the  inftrument,  till  its  light  was  found  to  be  juft  able, 
fingly,  to  counterbalance  the  light  of  the  lamp  ;  and  this 
was  found  to  happen  when  it  had  arrived  at  the  diftance 
of  4“5'4  inches.  In  this  experiment,  as  the  candles  burnt 
with  equal  brightnefs,  it  is  evident  that  the  intenfities  of 
their  united  and  fingle  lights  were  as  2.  to  1,  and  in  that 
proportion  oqghr,  according  to  the  affumed  theory,  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances,  6o-8  and  43-4,  to  be  ;  and,  in  fa£l, 

6o'82=r3696'64  is  t043'42  =  i8S3,56  as  2  isto  1  very  nearly. 

Again,  in  another  experiment,  the  diftances  were. 
With  tw’O  candies  =54 inches.  Square  =2916 
With  one  candle  =  3 3 "6  -  -  =  1489-96 

Upon  another  trial, 

With  two  candles  =54-6  inches.  Square  =2981-16 
With  one  candle  =39-7  -  -  =1576-09 

And,  in  the  fourth  experiment. 

With  two  candles  =58-4  inches.  Square  =3410-56 
With  one  candle  =42-2  -  -  =1780  84 


And,  taking  the  mean  of  the  refults  of  thefe  fourexne- 


laments, 

Squares  of  the  Diftances, 

With  two  Candles. 

With  one  Candle. 

In  the  experiment  N°  1. 

3696-64 

— 

1883-56 

N°  2. 

2916 

— 

1489-96 

N°  3- 

2981-16 

— 

1576-09 

N°  4. 

3410-56 

— 

1780-84 

4) 

i3°°4'36 

4)^73°'45 

Means 

3251-09 

and 

1682-61 

which  again  are  very  nearly  as  2  to  1. 


With  regard  to  thefe  experiments,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  were  the  reiiftance  of  air  to  light,  or  the  diminution 
of  the  light  from  the  imperfedt  tranfparency  of  air,  fenfi- 
ble  within  the  limits  of  the  inconfiderable  diftances  at 
which  the  candles  were  placed  from  the  photometer,  in 
that  cafe  the  diftance  of  the  two  equal  lights  united  ought 
to  be,  to  the  diftance  of  one  of  them  fingle,  in  a  ratio  Tefs 
than  that  of  the  fquare  root  of  2  to  the  fquare  root  of  1. 
For,  if  the  intenfity  of  a  light  emitted  by  a  luminous 
body,  in  a  J'pace  void  of  all  rejiftance,  be  ftiminiftied  in  the 


proportion  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances,  it  muft  of  ne~ 
ceflity  be  diminifhed  in  a  (till  higher  ratio  when  the  light 
paffes  through  a  refilling  medium,  or  one  which  is  not 
perfectly  tranfparent  ;  and,  from  the  differences  of  thofe 
ratios,  namely,  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances,  and 
that  other  higher  ratio  found  by  the  experiment,  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  medium  might  be  afcertained.  This  he 
took  much  pains  to  do  with  refpeft  to  air,  but  did  not 
fucceed  ;  the  tranfparency  of  air  being  fo  great,  that  the 
diminution  w-hich  light  fullers  in  palling  through  a  few 
inches,  or  even  through  feveral  feet  of  it,  is  not  lenlible. 

Having  found,  upon  repeated  trials,  that  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  properly  trimmed,  is  incomparably  more  equal  than 
that  of  a  candle,  whofe  wick,  continually  growing  longer, 
renders  its  light  extremely  fluctuating,  he  fubftituted 
lamps  to  candles  in  thefe  experiments,  and  made  fuch 
other  variations  in  the  manner  of  conducting  them  as  he 
thought  bid  fair  to  lead  to  a  difcovery  of  the  reiiftance  of 
the  air  to  light,  were  it  poftible  to  render  that  refinance 
fenfible  within  the  confined  limits  of  his  machinery.  But 
the  refults  of 'them,  fo  far  from  affording  means  for  af- 
certaining  the  reiiftance  of  the  air  to  light,  do  not  even 
indicate  any  reiiftance  at  all  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
almoll  be  inferred,  from  fome  of  them,  that  the  intenfity 
of  the  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  body  in  air,  is  •dimi¬ 
nifhed  in  a  ratio  lefs  than  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  dif¬ 
tances  ;  but,  as  fuch  a  conclufion  would  involve  an  evi¬ 
dent  abfurdity,  namely,  that  light  moving  in  air,  its 
abfolute  quantity,  inftead  of  being  diminilhed,  actually 
goes  on  to  increafe,  that  conclufion  can  by  no  means  be 
admitted. 

The  ingenious  author’s  experiments  all  confpired  to 
fnovv  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  light  is  too  incon¬ 
fiderable  to  be  perceptible,  and  that  the  afiumed  law  of 
the  diminution  of  the  intenfity  of  light  may  be  depended 
upon  with  fafety.  He  admits,  however,  that  means  may 
be  found  for  rendering  the  air’s  refiftance  to  light  appa¬ 
rent;  and  he  feems  to  have  thought  of  the. very,  means 
which  occurred  for  this  purpofe  to  M.  de  Sauffure.  Thai 
eminent  philofopher,  w'i  filing  to  afcertain  the  tranfparency 
of  the  atinofphere,  by  meafuring  the  diftances  at  which 
determined' objects  ceafe  to  be  vilible,  perceived  at  once 
that  his  end  would  be  attained,  if  he  Ihoulff  find  objects 
of  which  the  difappearance  might  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined.  Accordingly,  after  many  trials,  he  found  that 
the  moment  of  difappearance  can  be  obferved  with  much 
greater  accuracy  when  a  black  objefl  is  placed  on  a  white 
ground,  than  when  a  white  objedl  is  placed  on  a  black 
ground  ;  that  the  accuracy  was  Hill  greater  when  the 
cbfervation  was  made  in  the  fun  than  in  the  fti.ade;  and 
that  even  a  ftill  greater  degree  of  accuracy  was  obtained, 
when  the  white  Ipace  furrounding  a  black  circle  was  itfelf 
furrounded  by  a  circle  or  ground  of  a  dark  colour.  This 
laft  circumftance  was  particularly  remarkable,  and  an  ob- 
fervation  quite  new. 

If  a  circle  totally  black,  of  about  two  lines  in  diameter, 
be  faftened  on  the  middle  of  a  large  fheet  of  paper  or 
pafteboard,  and  if  this  paper  or  pafteboard  be  placed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  expofed  fully  to  the  light  of  the 
fun,  if  you  then  approach  it  at  the  diftance  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  afterwards  gradually  recede  from  it,  keep¬ 
ing  your  eye  cor.ftantly  directed  towards  the  black  circk, 
it  will  appear  always  to  decreafe  in  fize  the  farther  you 
retire  from  it,  and,  at  the  diftance  of  33  or  34  feet,  will 
have  the  appearance  of  a  point.  If  you  continue  ftill  to 
recede,  you  will  fee  it  again  enlarge  itfelf;  and  it  will 
feem  to  form  a  kind  of  cloud,  the  darknefs  of  which  de- 
creafes  more  and  more  according  as  the  circumference 
becomes  enlarged.  The  cloud  will  appear  ftill  to  increafe 
in  fize  the  farther  you  remove  from  it;  but  at  length  it 
will  totally  difappear.  The  moment  of  the  difappear-* 
ance,  however,  cannot  be  accurately  afcertained  ;  and 
the  more  experiments  were  repeated,  the  more  were  the 
refults  different. 

M.  de  Sauflure,  having  reflected  for  a  long  time  on  the. 

1  means. 
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means  of  remedying  this  inconveniency,  faw  clearly  that, 
as  long  as  this  cloud  took  place,  no  accuracy  could  be 
obtained;  and  he  difcovered  that  it  appeared  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  contrail  formed  by  the  white  parts  which 
were  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  black  circle.  He 
thence  concluded,  that,  if  the  ground  was  left  white  near 
this  circle,  and  the  parts  of  the  pafteboard  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  it  were  covered  with  a  dark  colour,  the 
cloud  would  no  longer  be  vilible,  or  atleaft  almoft  totally 
difappear.  This  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ment.  M.  de  Sauflure  left  a  white  fpace  around  the 
black  circle,  equal  in  breadth  to  its  diameter,  by  placing 
a  circle  of  black  paper  a  line  in  diameter  on  the  middle 
of  a.  white  circle  three  lines  in  diameter,  fo  that  the  black 
circle  was  only  furrounded  by  a  white  ring  a  line  in 
breadth.  The  whole  was  palled  upon  a  green  ground. 
A  green  colour  was  chofen,  becaufe  it  was  dark  enough 
to  make  the  cloud  difappear,  and  the  eafieft  to  be  pro¬ 
cured.  The  black  circle,  furrounded  in  this  manner  with 
white  on  a  green  ground,  difappeared  at  a  much  lefs  dif¬ 
tance  than  when  it  was  on  a  white  ground  of  a  large  fize. 
If  a  perfeClly-black  circle,  a  line  in  diameter,  be  palled  on 
the  middle  of  a  white  ground  expofed  to  the  open  light, 
it  may  be  obferved  at  the  diftance  from  4410  45  feet; 
but,  if  this  circle  be  furrounded  by  a  white  ring  a  line  in 
breadth,  while  the  reft  of  the  ground  is  green,  all  fight  of 
it  is  loft  at  the  diftance  of  only  15J  feet. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  M.  de  Sauflure  deline¬ 
ated  feveVal  black  circles,  the  diameters  of  which  increafed 
in  a  geometrical  progreflion,  the  exponent  of  which  was  -§. 
His  fmalleft  circle  was  £  or  era  of  a  line  in  diameter;  the 
fecond  o-3  ;  the  third,  o‘45  ;  and  fo  on  to  the  iixteenth, 
which  was  or  about  7  inches  3J  lines.  Each  of 

thefe  circles  was  furrounded  by  a  white  ring,  the  breadth 
of  which  was  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle;  and  the 
whole  was  palled  on  a  green  ground. 

M.  de  Sauflure,  for  his  experiments,  feleCled  a  ftraight 
road  or  plain  of  about  1200  or  1500  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  which  towards  the  north  was  bounded  by  trees  or 
an  alcent.  Thofe  who  repeat  them,  however,  mull  pay 
attention  to  the  following  remarks :  When  a  perfon  re¬ 
tires  backwards,  keeping  his  eye  conftantly  fixed  on  the 
pafteboard,  the  eye  becomes  fatigued,  and  foon  ceafes  to 
perceive  the  circle;  as  foon,  therefore,  as  it  ceafes  to  be 
diltinguifliable,  you  mull  futfer  your  eyes  to  reft;  not, 
however,  by  Glutting  them,  for  they  would  when  again 
opened  be  dazzled  by  the  light,  but  by  turning  them 
gradually  to  fome  lefs  illuminated  objeCt  in  the  horizon. 
When  you  have  done  this  for  about  half  a  minute,  and 
again  directed  your  eyes  to  the  pafteboard,  the  circle  will 
be  again  vilible,  and  you  mull  continue  to  recede  till  it 
difappear  once  more.  You  muft  then  let  your  eyes  reft 
a  fecond  time,  in  order  to  look  at  the  circle  again,  and 
continue  in  this  manner  till  the  circle  becomes  actually 
invilible. 

If  you  wifh  to  find  an  accurate  expreflion  for  the  want 
of  tranfparency,  you  muft  employ  a  number  of  circles, 
the  diameters  of  which  increafe  according  to  a  certain 
progrelfion  ;  and  a  comparifon  of  the  diltances  at  which 
they  difappear  will  give  the  law  according  to  which  the 
tranfparency  of  the  atmofphere  decreafes  at  different  dif- 
tances.  If  you  wifn  to  compare  the  tranfparency  of  the 
atmofphere  on  two  days,  or  in  two  different  places,  two 
circles  will  be  fufficient  for  the  experiment.  According 
to  thefe  principles,  M.  de  Sauflure  cauled  to  be  prepared 
a  piece  of  white  linen  cloth  eight  feet  fquare.  In  the 
middle  of  this  fquare  he  fewed  a  perfect  circle,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  of  beautiful  black  wool;  around  this  circle 
he  left  a  white  ring  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  reft  of 
the  fquare  was  covered  with  pale-green.  In  the  like 
manner,  and  of  the  fame  materials,  he  prepared  another 
fquare;  which  was,  however,  equal  to  only  -fV  of  the  fize 
of  the  former,  fo  that  each  fide  of  it  was  8  inches ;  the 
black  circle  in  the  middle  was  two  inches  in  diameter, 
’and  the  white  fpace  around  the  circle  was  2  inches  alfo. 
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If  two  fquares  of  this  kind  be  fufpended  vertically  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  lb  that  they  may  be  both  illumi¬ 
nated  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  fun  ;  and  if  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  at  the  moment  when  the  experiment  is  made,  be 
perfectly  tranfparent ;  the  circle  of  the  large  fquare,  which 
is  twelve  times  the  fize  of  the  other,  muft  be  feen  at 
twelve  times  the  diftance.  In  M.  de  Saufiure’s  experi¬ 
ments,  the  fmall  circle  difappeared  at  the  diftance  of  3 14 
feet,  and  the  large  one  at  the  diftance  of  3588  feet, 
whereas  it  Ihould  have  difappeared  at  the  dillance  of 
3768.  The  atmofphere,  therefore,  was  not  perfectly 
tranfparent.  This  arofe  from  the  thin  vapours  which  at 
that  time  were  floating  in  it.  M.  de  Sauflure  calls  his 
inftrument  a  diaphanomcter ;  but  it  ferves  one  of  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  photometer. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  with  the  photo¬ 
meter,  count  Rumford  found,  that,  by  palling  through 
a  pane  of  fine  clear  well-polilhed  glafs,  inch  as  is  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  in  the  conftruCtion  of  looking-glafies, 
light  loles  '1973  of  its  whole  quantity,  i.  e.  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  impinged  on  the  glafs;  that,  when  light  is 
made  to  pafs  through  two  panes  of  luch  glafs  Handing 
parallel,  but  not  touching  each  other,  the  lofs  is  '3184  of 
the  whole;  and  that,  in  palling  through  a  very  thin  clear 
colourlefs  pane  of  window-glafs,  the  lols  is  only  ‘1263. 
Hence  he  infers,  that  this  apparatus  might  be  very  ufe- 
fully  employed  by  the  optician,  to  determine  the  degree 
of  tranfparency  of  glafs,  and  direCt  his  choice  in  the  pro- 
vifion  of  that  important  article  of  his  trade.  The  lofs  of 
light,  when  reflected  from  the  very  belt  plain  glafs  mirror, 
the  author  afcertained,  by  five  experiments,  to  be  one- 
third  of  the  whole  which  fell  upon  the  mirror. 

For  the  refults  of  fome  experiments,  by  the  fame  inge¬ 
nious  philofopher,  on  the  quantities  of  light  emitted  from 
bodies  in  a  Hate  of  combultion,  lee  the  article  Light, 
vol.  xii.  p.  1 16. 

Profeflor  Leilie’s  photometer  refembles,  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  its  conftruCtion,  the  differential  thermometer  and 
hygrometer  invented  by  the  lame  ingenious  author.  It 
meafures  the  calorific  effect  of  heat;  and  is  founded  upon 
this  principle,  “  that,  if  a  body  be  expofed  to  the  fun’s 
rays,  it  will,  in  every  pollible  cafe,  be  found  to  indicate 
a  meafure  of  heat  exaCtly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
light  which  it  has  abforbed.”  This  efteCt  is  produced  by 
the  following  mechanifm :  Two  tubes,  into  which  ful- 
phuricacid  tinged  with  carmine  is  introduced,  are  joined 
together  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe,  and  made  to  Hand  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  the  interval  between  them  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  graduated  fcale  :  the  ends  of  the  tubes  are 
clofed  by  two  hollow  glafs  balls,  one  tranfparent,  the  other 
blackened  ;  when  the  inftrument  is  expofed  to  the  aCtion 
of  light,  the  blackened  ball  abforbs  light,  and,  according 
to  the  author,  a  proportional  quantity  of  heat ;  or,  by  va¬ 
rying  the  expreflion  of  the  fa 61,  a  proportional  quantity  of 
heat  is  excited,  which  produces  a  dilatation  in  the  aircon- 
tained  in  the  blackened  ball,  and  caufes  the  coloured  li¬ 
quor  to  rife  in  the  tube  terminated  by  the  tranfparent  ball, 
which,  abforbing  no  light,  receives  no  acceffion  of  heat. 
But,  though  the  black  ball  acquires  conftant  additions  of 
heat,  its  temperature  will  not  uniformly  and  perpetually 
increafe;  for  the  accumulated  heat  will  at  tail  be  con¬ 
ducted  off’,  by  the  furrounding  air,  exactly  as  it  is  re¬ 
ceived.  The  depreffion  of  the  liquor,  therefore,  will  mea¬ 
fure  the  momentary  afflux  of  light.  To  prevent  the  irre¬ 
gular  effeCts  of  winds,  which  might  accelerate  that  difper- 
iion,  the  inftrument  is  inclofed  within  a  glafs  cafe.  But 
this  cafe  ferves  alio  an  important  purpote;  for,  by  con¬ 
fining  the  circulation  of  the  ambient  air,  which,  alone 
transfers  the  continual  augmentation  of  heat,  it  doubles 
the  performance  of  the  inftrument.  The  cylindrical  cafe 
fhould  be  made  of  clear  g'lais,  neatly  rounded  over,  and 
hermetically  fealed  at  the  end.  Its  width  is  not  of  much 
importance,  only  it  fliould  leave  a  free  fpace  not  lefs  than 
j'oth  of  an  inch  round  the  balls,  and  at  leait  half  an  inch 
at  the  top.  Indeed,  both  the  fize  and  form  may  be  regu- 
7  Z  '  lated 
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lated  by  convenience;  for  I  found  (fays  the  profeffor)  a 
receiver  of  2200  inches  to  afford  quantities  fcarcely  one- 
tenth  lefs  than  thofe  given  by  a  cafe  of  the  ordinary  di- 
raenfions. 

This  inftrument  was  firft  conftructed  in  the  autumn  of 
1797.  It  not  only  meafures  the  direct  rays  of  the  fun,  but 
the  reflected  iight  of  the  fky,  for  which  it  is  principally 
defigned.  It  is  fenfible  to  every  fluctuation  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  marks  the  progrefs  and  decline  of  the  light  of  day, 
and  the  periodic  increafe  and  diminution  of  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  year.  It  enables  us  likewife  to  eftimate  other 
light,  fuch  as  the  flame  of  a  candle.  By  comparing  two 
photometers,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  the  relative  proper¬ 
ties  of  different-coloured  fubftances,  in  reflecting,  abforb- 
ing,  and  tranfmitting-,  light.  In  the  fame  manner,  they 
will  determine  the  queftion,  whether  the  particles  of  light 
are  fpread  over  the  prifmatic  fpectrum  with  equal  inten- 
fity.  By  help  of  this  inftrument,  too,  we  can  meafure 
the  quantity  of  light  tranfmitted  through  various  dia¬ 
phanous  bodies,  and  that  refleftedor  abforbed  at  different 
angles  of  incidence  from  poliilied  or  rough  furfaces  ;  in 
fhort,  perform  with  the  utmoft  facility  all  thole  ingenious 
experiments  which  have  exercifed  the  fagacity  of  Bouguer 
and  Lambert.  Another  fet  of  inquiries,  for  which  the 
photometer  is  nicely  calculated,  is  to  difcover  the  con¬ 
ducing  powers  of  different  fluids  for  heat.  If  the  glafs 
cafe,  for  inftance,  be  filled  with  a  gas  of  higher  conduc¬ 
ing  power  than  common  air,  the  inftrument  will  be  pro¬ 
portionally  lefs  affeCed  by  the  fame  afflux  of  light,  fince 
thofe  are  the  two  balancing  conditions.  With  air,  too,  of 
different  denfities,  the  effeCs  are  materially  different.  In 
that  way  the  author  has  examined  various  liquids  and 
safes,  nay,  jellies  and  ice.  His  experiments  on  thefe  and 
other  points  are  completed,  and  afford  refults  which  are 
fatisfaCory  and  important.  Fora  farther  account  of  this 
inftrument,  and  of  a  curious  and  valuable  colleCion  of 
faCs  eftablifhed  by  means  of  it,  we  refer  to  Leflie’s  Short 
Account  of  Experiments  and  Inftruments  on  the  Relation 
of  Heat  to  Air  and  Moifture;  and  to  his  Experimental 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat,  1804. 

Optometer,  or  Measurer  of  Sight. 

The  optometer  is  an  inftrument  invented  by  Dr.  Porter¬ 
field,- and  fo  named  by  him,  from  its  ufe  in  meafuring  the 
limits  of  diftinC  vifion,  and  in  determining  with  great 
exaCnefs  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  fight.  See  his 
Treadle  on  the  Eye,  vol.  i.  The  principles  of  its  con- 
ftruCion  have  alfo  been  explained  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young ; 
and  an  improved  inftrument,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  has 
been  delcribed  by  him,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xci.  part  i. 
Let  an  obftacle  be  interpofed  between  a  radiant  point  R, 
fip-.  11.  and  any  refraCing  furface,  or  lens,  CD  ;  and  let 
this  obftacle  be  perforated  at  two  points,  A  and  B,  only. 
Let  the  re  fra  ft  ed  rays  be  intercepted  by  a  plane,  lo  as  to 
form  an  image  on  it.  Then  it  is  evident,  that,  when  this 
plane,  EF,  palfes  through  the  focus  of  refraCed  rays,  the 
image  formed  on  it  will  be  a  fingle  point.  But,  if  the 
plane  be  advanced  forwards  to  GH,  or  removed  back¬ 
wards  to  IK,  the  fmall  pencils  pafflng  through  the  perfo¬ 
rations  will  no  longer  meet  in  a  fingle  point,  hut  will 
fall  on  two  diftinC  fpots  of  the  plane,  G,  H,  or  I,  K  ;  and, 
in  either  cafe,  form  a  double  image  of  the  objeC.  Let  us 
now  add  two  more  radiating  points,  the  one  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  the  firft  point,  the  other  more  remote  ;  and,  when 
the  plane,  which  receives  'the  images,  palfes  through  the 
focus  of  rays  coming  from  the  firft  point,  the  images  of  the 
fiecond  and  third  points  mull  both  be  double,  lince  the 
plane,  EF,  will  be  without  the  focal  diftance  of  rays 
coming  from  the  farth'eft  point,  and  within  that  of  rays 
coming  from  the  neareft.  Upon  this  principle  Dr.  Por¬ 
terfield’s  optometer  was  founded.  But,  if  the  three  points 
be  fuppoled  to  be  joined  by  a  lijie,  and  this  line  to  be 
fomewhat  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  each  point  of 
the  line,  except  the  firft  point  R,  will  have  a  double  image ; 
and  each  pair  of  images,  being  contiguous  to  thofe  of  the 
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neighbouring  radiant  points,  will  form  with  them  two 
continued  lines  ;  and,  the  images  being  more  widely  fepa- 
rated  as  the  point  which  they  reprefent  is  farther  from  the- 
firft  radiant  point,  the  lines  will  converge  on  each  fide  to¬ 
wards  theimage  of  this  point,  and  there  will  in terfect  each 
other.  The  fame  happens  when  we  look  at  any  objeft 
through  two  pin-holes,  within  the  limits  of  the  pupil.  If 
the  objeC  be  at  the  point  of  perfect  vifion,  the  image  on 
the  retina  will  be  fingle;  but,  in  every  other  cafe,  the 
image  being  double,  we  fliall  appear  to  fee  a  double  ob¬ 
jeC;  and,  if  we  look  at  a  line  pointed  nearly  to  the  eye, 
it  will  appear  as  two  lines,  eroding  each  other  in  the  point 
of  perfeC  vifion.  For  this  purpofe,  the  holes  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  flits,  which  render  the  images  nearly  as  dif¬ 
tinC,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  admit  more  light.  The 
number  may  be  increafed  from  two  to  four,  or  more,  when¬ 
ever  particular  inveftigations  render  it  nece-iTary. 

The  optometer  may  be  made  of  a  flip  of  card-paper,  or 
of  ivory,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
divided  longitudinally  by  a  black  line,  which  imill  not  be 
too  llrong.  The  end  of  the  card  mpft  be  cut,  as  is  fhown 
in  fig.  i2.  in'  order  that  it  may  be  turned  up,  and  fixed  in 
an  inclined  pofition'by  means  of  the  fhoulders  ;  or  a  de¬ 
tached  piece,  nearly  of  this  form,  may  be  applied  to  the 
optometer,  as  it  is  here  engraved,  A  hole  about  half  an 
inch  fquare  muft  be  made  in  this  part;  and  the  fides  fo 
cut  as  to  receive  a  Aider  of  thick  paper,  with  flits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizes,  from  a  40th  to  a  10th  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
divided  by  fpaces  fomewhat  broader;  fo  that  each  obferver 
may  choofe  that  which  beft  fuits  the  aperture  of  his  pupil. 
In  order  to  adapt  the  inftrument  to  the  ufe  of  prefbyopic 
eyes,  the  other  end  muft  be  furniftied  with  a  lens  of  four 
inches  focal  length  ;  and  a  fcale  muft  be  made  near,  the 
line  on  each  fide  of  it,  divided  from  one  end  into  inches, 
and  from  the  other  according  to  a  table  annexed  ;  by 
means  of  which,  not  only  diverging,  but  alfo  parallel 
and  converging,  rays,  from  the  lens,  are  referred  to  their 
virtual  focus.  The  inftrument  is  eafiiv  applicable  to  the 
purpofe  of  afeertaining  the  focal  length  of  fpeclacles  re¬ 
quired  for  myopic  or  prefbyopic  eyes.  Our  author,  hav¬ 
ing  been  furnilhed  by  Mr.  Cary  with  the  numbers  and 
focal  lengths  of  the  glafles  commonly  made,  calculated  the 
diftances  at  which  thefe  numbers  muft  be  placed  on  the 
fcale  of  the  optometer,  fo  that  a  prefbyopic  eye  may  he 
enabled  to  fee. at  eight  inches  diftance,  by  ufing  the  glafles 
of  the  focal  length  placed  opposite  to  the  neareft  crofting- 
of  the  lines;  and  a  myopic  eye,  with  parallel  rays,  by 
ufing  the  glafles  indicated  by  the  number  that  ftands  op¬ 
posite  their  fartheft  eroding.  To  facilitate  the  obferva- 
tions,  thefe  numbers  are  placed  oppoiite  that  point  which 
will  be  the  neareft  cm  (ling  to  myopic  eyes ;  but  this,  upon 
the  arbitrary  fuppofition  of  an  equal  capability  or  change 
of  focus  in  every  eye,  which  is  often  far  from  the  truth. 
It  cannot  be  expended,  that  every  perfon,  on  the  firft  trial, 
will  fix  precifely  upon  that  focus  which  beft  fuits  the  de¬ 
feat  of  his  fight.  Few  can  bring  their  eyes  at  pleafure  to 
the  ftate.of  full  aft  ion,  or  of  perfect  relaxation;  and  a 
power,  two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  that  which  is  thus 
'afeertained,  will  be  found  fufficient  for  ordinary  purpofes. 
To  the  fecond  table,  Dr.  P.  has  added  fuch  numbers  as 
wiil  point  out  the  fpeftacles  neceflary  for  a  prefbyopic  eye, 
to  fee  at  twelve,  and  at  eighteen,  inches  reipeftively :  the 
middle  f’eries  will  perhaps  be  the  moft  proper  for  placing 
the  numbers  on  the  fcale.  The  optometer  fliould  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  eye  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  obferving,  the  00- 
polite  eye  fliould  not  be.fhut,  but  the  inftrument  fhouid 
lie  fereened  from  its  view.  The  place  of  inteffeftion  may 
be  accurately  alcer-tained  by  means  of  an  index  Aiding 
along  the  fcale.  The  form  of  the  inftrument,  when  ready 
to  be  applied,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  1  3. 

The  Kaleidoscope.  Plate  XV. 

Ivaleidofcope  is  compounded  of  three  Greek  words  ; 
naAo?,  beautiful,  ei^o?,  a  form,  and  cry.07rea,  to  lee.  This 
curious  and  amufing  inftrument,  now  well  known,  was 

recently 
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recently  invented  by  Dr.  Brewfter,  who  obtained  a  patent 
for  it ;  and  gave  it  the  above  name,  from  its  property  of 
‘‘  creating  and  exhibiting  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful 
forms. 

The  inftrument  in  its  fimpleft  form  confifts  of  two 
refle«il ing  planes,  inclined  to  each  other,  made  either 
of  two  plates  of  glafs,  blackened  or  filvered,  or  two  me¬ 
tallic  furfaces,  or  the  two  inner  furfaces  of  a  folid  prifm 
of  glafs,  or  rock-cryftal,  from  which  the  light  buffers  total 
reflection.  The  plates  may  be  of  any  length  ;  but  that 
•which  is  moft  convenient  will  be  found  to  be  from  five  to 
ten  or  twelve  inches  ;  or  they  may  be  made  only  two, 
three,  or  four,  inches  long,  provided  diflincl  vifion  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  one  end,  by  placing  at  the  other  end  an  eye- 
glafs  whofe  focal  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  re- 
fleCting-plane ;  their  breadth  fhould  be  about  eight  or 
nine  tenths  of  an  inch  when  the  length  is  fix  inches;  but 
it  fhould  increafe  with  the  length,  in  order  to  have  the 
aperture  of  the  fame  angular  magnitude.  Two  edges  of 
thefe  reileftors,  being  made  perfeftly  ftraight,  are  placed 
together  by  a  particular  contrivance,  in  f'uch  a  manner, 
that  their'inclination,  or  the  angle  which  they  form,  is 
exaClly  an  even  aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  or  a  fourth,  fixth, 
eighth,  tenth,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  &c.  part  of  360°.  When 
the  plates  are  thus  fixed  in  a  tube,  and  the  eye  placed  at 
one  end,  as  near  as  can  be,  in  the  line  of  the  interfeSion 
of  the  two  planes,  it  will  perceive  a  circular  field  of  view, 
compofed  of  as  many  luminary  fettors  as  the  number  of 
times  the  angle  formed  by  the  refieClors  is  contained  in 
360°.  Thefe  feCloj’s,  excepting  the  one  feen  by  direCt 
vifion,  and  conftituting  the  angular  aperture  of  the  plates, 
are  a  feries  of  images  of  this  aperture,  formed  by  fuccef- 
five  reflections  between  the  inclined  reflectors.  The 
images  formed  by  one  reflection  from  each  of  the  plates  lie 
oat  each  fide  of  the  direCt  aperture,  and  are  inverted  images 
of  that  aperture  ;  the  next  two  images  formed  by  two  re¬ 
flections,  are  images  not  inverted  ;  and  fo  on  throughout 
the  whole  feries,  every  two  direCt  images  being  feparated 
by  an  inverted  one. 

The  tube  which  holds,  the  reflecting  plates  moves  in 
another  tube;  and  upon  the  outer  end  of  the  laft  tube" is 
placed  a  cell,  or  cap,  for  receiving^  feries  of  objeCt-plates, 
containing  fragments  of  differently-coloured  glafs,  and 
other  fubftances,  placed  at  random.  When  one  of  thefe 
objeCt-plates  is  placed  in  the  cell,  the  inner  tube  is  puflied 
in  as  far  as  it  will  go ;  and,  the  inftrument  being  held  in 
one  hand,  the  cell  containing  the  objeCt-plates  may  be 
moved  round  with  the  other,  or  the  whole  inftrument  may 
be  moved  together  ;  and  the  eye,  being  placed  at  the 
other  end,  will  obferve  the  irregular  mafi’es  of  objeCts  ar¬ 
ranged  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  mathematically 
fymmetrical,  and  highly  pleating  to  the  eye.  When  the 
tube  is  put  in  motion,  the  combination  of  images  will 
likewife  be  put  in  motion  ;  and  new  forms,  perfectly  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  equally  fymmetrical,  will  fuccefiiveiy  prefent 
themfelves ;  fometimes  varying  in  the  centre,  fometimes 
emerging  from  it,  and  fometimes  playing  around  it  in 
double  and  oppofite  ofcillations.  When  the  objeCts  are 
tinged  with  different  colours,  the  moft  beautiful  tints  are 
developed  in  fuccefiion  ;  and  the  whole  figure  delights  the 
eye  by  the  perception  of  its  form,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colouring. 

In  this  fimple  form  the  kaleidofcope  became  a  common 
toy  about theyear 1816  or  17.  In  July  1817,  Dr.Brewfter 
took  out  a  patent ;  and  in  the  year  1S19  he  publiflied 
a  pamphlet  containing  a  defcription  of  it  in  the  different 
forms  it  is  fufceptible  of.  This  fmall  work  is  ornamented 
■with  feven  plates,  from  which  we  fliall  felect  as  many 
figures  as  will  fill  one  of  our  own,  and  will  make  the 
principle  of  the  invention  perfectly  clear  to  the  reader. 
Alluding  to  the  beautiful  forms  which  are  produced  by 
this  inftrument  from  broken  bits  of  glafs,  beads,  minute 
dippings  of  lace,  &c.  the  doCtor  has  prefixed  to  his  de¬ 
fcription  of  it,  the  appropriate  motto  of  J\’ikil  taugit  quod 
nonomat;  which  motto,  when  we  advert  to  his  curious 
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experiments  and  difeoveries,  particularly  in  optics,  might 
be  juftly  applied  to  the  doftor  himfeif. 

The  fteps  by  which  Dr.  B.  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  inftrument,  we  fliall  give  in  his  own  words.  “  The  fir  ft 
idea  of  this  inftrument  prefented  itfelf  to  me  in  the  year 
1814,  in  the  courfe  of  a  feries  of  experiments  on  the  po- 
larifation  of  light  byfuccefllve  reflections  between  plates 
of  glafs,  which  were  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aClions  for  1815,  and  which  the  Royal  Society  did  me  the 
honour  to  diftinguifli  by  the  adjudication  of  the  Copley 
medal.  (See  p.  559.  of  this  article.)  In  thefe  experiments, 
the  reflecting  plates  were  neceffarily  inclined  to  each  other, 
during  the  operation  of  placing  their  furfaces  in  parallel 
planes;  and  I.  was  therefore  led  to  remark  the  circular 
arrangement  of  the  images  of  a  candle  round  a  centre, 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  feCfors  formed  by  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  plates  of  glafs.  In  coi'.fequence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  diftance  of  the  candles,  & c-.  from  the  ends 
of  the  reflectors,  their  arrangement  was  fo  deftitute  of 
fymmetry,  that  I  was  not  induced  to  give  any  farther  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fubjeft.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1815, 
when  I  difeovered  the  development  of  the  complemen¬ 
tary  colours  by  the  fucceflive  reflections  of  polarifed  light 
between  two  plates  of  gold  and  filver,  the  effects  of  the 
kaleidofcope,  though  rudely  exhibited,  were  again  forced 
upon  my  notice;  the  multiplied  images  were,  however, 
coloured  with  the  moft  fplendid  tints  ;  and  the  whole  ef- 
feCt,  though  inconceivably  inferior  to  the  creations  of  the 
kaleidofcope,  was  ltill  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  I  had 
previously  witneffed.  In  giving  an  account  of  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  to  M.  Biot,  on  the  (5th  of  March,  1815,  I  re¬ 
marked  to  him,  that,  when  the  angle  of  incidence  (on  the 
plates  of  filver)  was  about  85°  or  86°,  and  the  plates  al- 
moft  in  contaCt,  and  inclined  at  a  very  fmall  angle,  the 
two  feries  of  reflected  images  appeared  at  once  in  the  form 
of  two  curves  ;  and  that  the  fuccefiion  of  fplendid  co¬ 
lours  formed  a  phenomenon  which  I  had  no  doubt  would 
be  confidered,  by  every  perfon  who  faw  it  to  advantage, 
as  one  of  the  moft  beautif  ul  in  optics.  Thefe  experiments 
were  afterwards  repeated  with  more-perfeCtly  polifhed 
plates  of  different  metals,  and  the  effects  were  propor- 
tionably  more  brilliant;  but,  notwithftanding  the  beauty 
prifing  from  the  multiplication  of  the  images,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  fplendour  which  was  communicated  to  the  picture 
by  the  riclvnefs  of  the  polarifed-  tints,  it  was  wholly  defti- 
tute  of  fymmetry;  as  I  was  then  ignorant  of  thole  posi¬ 
tions  for  the  eye  and  the  objects,  which  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  produce  that  magical  union  of  parts,  and  that 
mathematical  fymmetry  throughout  the  whole  picture, 
which,  independently  of  all  colouring,  give  to  the  visions 
of  the  kaleidofcope  that  peculiar  charm,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  them  from  all  artificial  creations. 

“  Although  I  had  thus  combined  tvvp  plain  mirrors,  fo 
as  to  produce  highly  pleafing  effeCts,  from  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  circular  arrangement  of  the  images  of  objeCts 
placed  at  a  diftance  from  their  extremities,  yet  I  had- 
fcarcely  made  a  ftep  towards  the  invention  of  the  kaleido¬ 
fcope.  The  effeCts,  however,  which  I  had  obferved,  were 
fufficient  to  prepare  me  for  taking  advantage  of  any  fug- 
geflion  which  experiment  might  afterwards  throw  in  the 
way. 

“  In  repeating,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  experiments  of  M.  Biot,  on  the  aCtion  of  homoge¬ 
neous  fluids  upon  polarifed -light;  and  in  extending  them 
to  other  fluids  which  he  had  not  tried,  I  found  it  molt  con¬ 
venient  to  place  them  in  a  triangular  trough,  formed  by 
two  plates  of  glafs  cemented’ together  by  two  of  their 
fides,  fo  as  to  form  an  acute  angle.  The  ends  being 
doled  up  with  pieces  of  plate-glafs  cemented  to  the  other 
plates,  the  trough  was  fixed  horizontally  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids.  The  eye  being  neceffarily  placed  with¬ 
out  the  trough,  and  at  one  end,  forne  of  the  cement, 
which  had  been  preffed  through  between  the  plates  at  the 
objeCt  end  of  the  trough,  appeared  to  be  arranged  in  a 
manner  far  more  regular  and  fymmetrical  than  I  had  be¬ 
st  fore 
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fore  obferved,  when  the  objefits,  in  my  early  experiments, 
were  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  the  reflectors.  From  the 
approximation  to  perfect  fymmetry  which  the  figure  now 
displayed,  compared  with  the  great  deviation  from  fym¬ 
metry  which  I  had  formerly  obferved,  it  was  obvious  that 
tl'.e  progreffion  from  the  one  eft’efit  to  the  other  mult  take 
place  during  the  paffage  of  the  objeft  from  the  one  pofi- 
ticn  to  the  other;  and  it  became  highly  probable,  that  a 
pofition  would  be  found  where  the  lymmetry  was  mathe¬ 
matically  perfedt.  By  inveftigating  this  fubjefit  optically, 

I  discovered  th.e  leading  principles  of  the  kaleidolcope,  fo 
far  as  the  inclination  of  the  refleftors,  the  pofition  of  the 
object,  and  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  were  concerned.  I 
found,  that,  in  order  to  produce  perfectly  beautiful  and 
fymmetrical  forms,  three  conditions  were  necefiary  :  x. 
That  the  refleftors  fhould  be  placed  at  an  angle,  which 
was  an  even  or  an  odd  aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  when  the 
objeCt  was  regular,  and  fimilarly  fituated  with  refpeft  to 
both  the  mirrors;  or  the  even  aliquot  part  of  a  circle  when 
the  objeCt  was  irregular,  and  had  any  pofition  whatever. 
2.  That,  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  pofitions  for  the  ob- 
jefit,  both  within  and  without  the  refleftors,  there  was 
only  one  where  perfeCt  lymmetry  could  be  obtained,  name¬ 
ly,  when  the  objeCt  was  placed  in  contaCt  with  the  ends 
of  the  reflectors.  3.  That,  out  of  an  infinite  number  of 
pofitions  for  the  eye,  there  was  only  one  where  the  fym¬ 
metry  was  perfect,  namely,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  an¬ 
gular  point,  fo  that  the  circular  field  could  be  diltinCtly 
feen  ;  and  that  this  point  was  the  only  one  out  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  at  which  the  uniformity  of  the  light  of  the 
circular  field  was  a  maximum,  and  from  which  the  direCt 
and  the  reflected  images  had  the  fame  form  and  the  fame 
magnitude,  in  confequence  of  being  placed  at  the  fame 
dillance  from  the  eye. 

“  Upon  thefe  principles  I  conflruCted  an  inltrument,  in 
which  I  fixed  permanently,  acrofs  the  ends  of  the  refleftors, 
pieces  of  coloured  glafs,  and  other  irregular  objects;  and 
I  (hewed  the  inltrument  in  this  Hate  to  fome  members  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  much  llruck 
with  the  beauty  of  its  effeCts.  In  this  cafe,  however,  the 
forms  were  nearly  permanent,  only  a  flight  variation  was 
produced  by  varying  the  pofition  of  the  inltrument  with 
refpeCt  to  the  light. 

“  The  great  ltep,  however,  towards  the  completion  of 
the  inltrument,  remained  yet  to  be  made;  and  it  was  not 
till  fome  time  afterwards,  that  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of 
giving  motion  to  objects,  Jack  as  pieces  of  coloured  gjaj's,  fc. 
which  were  either  fixed  or  placed  loofe/y  in  a  cell  at  the  end  of 
the  bjirument.  When  this  idea  was  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  and  the  refieitors  placed  in  a  tube,  and  fltted-up  on 
the  preceding  principles,  the  kaleidolcope,  in  its  Jimple 
form,  was  completed. 

“  In  this  form,  however,  the  kaleidofcope  could  not  be 
confldered  as  a  general  philofopnical  inltrument  of  uni- 
verfal  application.  The  leaft  deviation  of  the  objeCt  from 
the  pofition  of  fymmetry  at  the  end  of  the  refleCtors,  pro¬ 
duced  a  deviation  from  beauty  and  fymmetry  in  the  figure, 
and  this  deviation  increafed  with  the  diftance  of  the  ob¬ 
ject.  The  ufe  of  the  inltrument  was  therefore  limited  to 
objeCts  held  ciofe  to  the  refleCtors,  and  conl'equently  to 
objeCts  whole  magnitudes  were  lefs  than  its  triangular 
aperture.  The'next,  and  by  far  the  molt  important,  ltep 
of  the  invention,  was  to  remove  this  limitation,  and  to 
extend  indefinitely  the  ufe  and  application  of  the  inltru- 
ment.  This  effect  was  obtained  by  employing  a  draw- 
tube,  containing  a  convex  lens  of  fuch  a  focal  length, 
that  the  images  of  objeCts,  of  all  magnitudes  and  at  all 
diftances,  might  be  diftinftly  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
refleCtors,  and  introduced  into  the  pictures  created  by 
the  inltrument  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
reduced  in  lize,  and  placed  in  the  true  pofition  of  fym¬ 
metry. 

“  When  the  kaleidofcope  was  brought  to  this  degree  of 
perfection,  it  was  impoffible  not  to  perceive  that  it  would 
prove  of  the  higheft  fervice  in  all  the  ornamental  arts,  and 


would,  at  the  lame  time,  become  a  popular  inltrument  for 
the  purpofes  of  rational  amufement.  With  thefe  views  I 
thought  it  advifableto  fecure  the  exclulive  property  of  it 
by  a  patent;  but,  in  confequence  of  one  of  the  paten  t-inftru- 
ments  having  been  exhibited  to  fome  of  the  London  opti¬ 
cians,  fome  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  it  became 
known,  before  any  number  of  them  could  be  prepared  for 
fide.  The  fenfation  excited  in  London  by  this  premature 
exhibition  of  its  effeCts  is  incapable  of  description,  and  can 
be  conceived  only  by  thole  who  witneffed  it.  It  may  be 
fufficient  to  remark,  that,  according  to  the  computation  of 
thole  who  were  beft  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  fub- 
jeCt,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  thoufand  inllruments 
have  been  fold  in  London  and  Paris  during  three  months  ; 
[nor  did  the  French  fcruple  to  claim  the  invention  for 
themfelves;  for,  not  a  month  after  the  firft  kaleidofcope 
had  been  received  in  London,  and  while  the  rage  for  this 
ingenious  and  fcientific  toy  was  at  its  height,  thofe  made 
in  Paris,  precifely  on  the  Englifli  model,  were  expofed  for 
fale  in  all  the  (hops  under  the  name  of  “  kaleidofcopes,  ou 
lunettes  Francaifes.”]  Out  of  this  immenfe  number  there 
is  perhaps  not  one  thoufand  conltrufited  upon  fcientific 
principles,  and  capable  of  giving  any  thing  like  a  correfit 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  kaleidolcope  ;  andof  the  millions 
who  have  witneffed  its  effects,  there  is  perhaps  notan  hun¬ 
dred  who  have  any  idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
conltrufited,  who  are  capable  ofdiltinguifning  the  fpurious 
from  the  real  inltrument,  or  who  have  fufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  principles  for  applying  it  to  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  ufeful  and  ornamental  arts.” 

Under  thefe  circumltances,  Dr.  Brewlter  has  thought  it 
neceffary  to  draw  up  the  (hort  treatife  we  have  quoted,  for 
the  purpofe  of  explaining,  in  a  popular  manner,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conftrufition  of  the  kaleidofcope  ;  of  del'cribing 
the  different  forms  in  which  it  is  fitted-up;  of  pointing 
out  the  various  methods  of  ufing  it  as  an  inltrument  of 
recreation;  and  of  inftrufiting  the  artift  how  to  employ  it 
in  the  numerous  branches  of  the  ufeful  and  ornamental 
arts  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

Introductory  Remarks. — The  principal  parts  of  the  ka¬ 
leidofcope  are  two  reflefiting  planes,  made  of  glafs,  metal, 
or  any  other  reflecting  fubftance,  ground  perfectly  fiat,  and 
highly  po’.ifhed.  When  thefe  two  plates  are  pirt  together 
at  an  angle  of  6o°,  or  the  fixth  part  of  a  circle,  as  Ihown 
in  fig.  1.  Plate  XV.  and  the  eye  placed  at  the  narrow 
end  E,  it  will  obferve  the  opening  AOB  multiplied  fix 
times,  and  arranged  round  the  centre  O,  as  Ihown  in  fig.  2. 

In  order  to  underftand  how  this  effefit  is  produced,  let 
11s  take  a  fmall  feftor  of  white  paper  of  the  lhape  AOB, 
fig.  2.  and,  having  laid  it  on  a  black  ground,  let  the  ex¬ 
tremity  AO  of  one  of  the  refleftors  be  placed  upon  the 
edge  AO  of  the  feftor.  It  is  then  obvious,  that  an  image 
AO b  of  this  white  feCtor  of  paper  will  be  formed  behind 
the  mirror  AO,  and  will  have  the  fame  magnitude  and 
the  fame  fituation  behind  the  mirror  as  the  feftor  AOB 
had  before  it.  In  like  manner,  if  we  place  the  edge  BO 
of  the  other  refieftor  upon  the  other  fide  BO  of  the  paper 
feftor,  a  fimiiar  image  BOt  will  be  formed  behind  it.  The 
origin  of  three  of  the  leftors  feen  round  O  is  therefore 
explained:  the  firft,  AOB,  is  the  white-paper  lector  feen 
by  direfit  vifion  ;  the  fecond,  AO b,  is  an  image  of  the  firlt 
formed  by  one  refieftion  from  the  mirror  AO  ;  and  the 
third  is  another  image  of  the  firlt,  formed  by  one  refieftion 
from  the  other  mirror  BO.  But  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  reflefted  image  of  any  objeft,  when  placed  before  an¬ 
other  mirror,  has  an  image  of  itfelf  formed  behind  this 
mirror,  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  a  new  ob¬ 
jeft.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  image  AO b,  being  as  it 
were  a  new  objeft  placed  before  the  mirror  BO,  will  have 
an  image  aOc  of  itfelf  formed  behind  BO  ;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  image  BOa  will  have  an  image  bOd  of  it¬ 
felf  formed  behind  the  mirror  AO  ;  and  both  thefe  new 
images  will  occupy  the  fame  pofition  behind  the  mirrors 
as  the  other  images  did  before  the  mirrors. 

A  difficulty  now  prefents  itfelf  in  accounting  for  the 
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formation  of'the  laft  or  fixth  fedtor,  cOd.  Mr.  Harris,  in 
the  XVIIth  Prop,  of  his  Optics,  has  evaded  this  difficulty, 
and  given  a  falfe  demonftratioii  of  the  propofition.  He 
remarks,  that  the  lath  fed! or  cOd  is  produced  “  by  the  re¬ 
fledtion  of  the  rays  forming  either  of  the  two  laft  images,” 
fnam-ely,  bOd  and  aQc ;)  but  this  is  clearly  ahfurd,  for  the 
fedtor  cQd  would  thus  be  formed  of  two  images  lying 
above  each  other,  which  is  impoffible.  In  order  to  un- 
derftand  the  true  caufe  of  the  formation  of  the  fedtor  cOd, 
we  muft  recolledt  that  rhe  line  OS  is  the  line  of  jundtion 
of  the  mirrors,  and  that  the  eye  is  placed  any  where  in 
jhe  plane  pairing  through  OE  and  Infecting  AOB.  Now, 
if  the  mirror  BOE  had  extended  as  far  as  Or/,  the  fedtor 
cOd  would  have  been  the  image  of  the  factor  bOd  re- 
fledted  from  BO  ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  the  mirror  AOB 
had  extended  as  far  as  Or,  the  fedtor  cOd  would  have  been 
the  image  of  the  fedtor  aOc  refledted  from  AO  ;  but,  as 
this  overlapping  or  extension  of  the  mirrors  is  impoffible, 
and  as  they  muft  neceflarily  join  at  the  line  OE,  it  follows, 
that  an  image  cGc,  of -only  half  the  fector  b Orf,  viz.  LOr, 
can  be  feen  by  reflection  from  the  mirror  BO  ;  and  that 
an  image  dOe,  of  only  half  the  fedtor  a  Or,  viz.  aOs,  can. 
be  feen  by  reflection  from  the  mirror  AO.  Hence  it  is 
manifeft,.  that  the  lalt  fedtor,  cOd,  is  not,  as  Harris  fup- 
pofes,  a  reflation  from  either  of  the  two  lafi  images  bOd, 
aOc ;  but  is  compofed  of  the  images  of  two  half- lectors, 
one  of  which  is  formed  by  the  mirror  AO,  and  the  other 
by  the  mirror  BO. 

Mr.  Harris  repeats  the  fame  miftake  in  a  more  ferious 
fojwn,  in  his  fecond  Scholium,  §  24.0.  where  he  fnows  that 
the1  images  are  arranged  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
The  two  images  D,  d,  fays  he,  coincide,  and  make  but  one 
image.  Mr.  Wood  has  committed  the  very  lame  miftake 
in  his  Optics,  at  Cor.  2.  Prop.  XIV.  and  his  demonftra- 
tion  of  that  corollary  is  decidedly  erroneous.  This  Co¬ 
rollary  is  flatted  in  the  following  manner  :  “  When  a  (the 
angle  of  the  mirrors)  is  a  meafure  of  1800,  two  images 
coincide  and  it  is  demonftrated,  that  “  fmce  two  images 
of  any  objedt  X  (fig.  a.)  muft  be  formed,  viz.  one  by  each 
mirror  ;  and  fmce  thefe  two  images  muft  be  formed  at  1800 
from  the  objedt  X,  placed  between  the  mirrors,  that  is,  at 
the  fame  point  x;  it  follows  that  the  two  images  muft  co¬ 
incide.”  Now  it  will  appear  from  the  fimpleft  confidera- 
tions,  that  the  aflumpti-on,  as  well  as  the  conclulion,  is 
here  erroneo.us.  The  image  a- is  feen- by  the  laft  refledtion 
from  the  mifror  BOE,  and  another  image  would  be  feen 
at  x,  if  the  mirror  AOE  had  extended  as  far  as  x;  but  as 
this  is  impoffible,  without  covering  the  part  of  the  mirror 
BOE  which  gives  the  firfl:  image  ,r,  there  can  be  only  one 
image  feen  cat  x.  When  the  objedt  X  is  equi-diftant  from 
A  and  B,  then  one  half  of  the  kail- refledted  image  x  will 
be  formed  by  the  laft  refledtion  from  the  mirror  BO,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  laft  refledtion  from  the  mirror  AO  ; 
and  thefe  two  half-images  will  join  each  other,  and  form  a 
whole  image  at  e,  as  perfedt  as  any  of  the  reft.  In  this 
laft  cafe,  when  the  angle  AOB  is  a  little  different  from  an 
even  aliquot  part  of  360°,  the  eye  at  E  will  perceive  at  e 
an  appearance  of  two  incoincident  images  ;  but  this  arifes 
from  the  pupil  of  the  eye  being  partly  on  one  fide  of  E) 
and  partly  on  the  other;  and  therefore  the  apparent 
duplication  of  the  image  is  removed  by  looking  through 
a  very  fmali  aperture  at  E. 

As  the  preceding  remarks  are  equally  true,  whatever 
be  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors,  provided  it  is  an  even 
aliquot  part. of  a  circle,  it  follows,  1.  That,  when  AOB 
is  -§>  iV  tV’  °f  a  circle,  the  number  of  refledted 
images  of  any  objedt  X,  is  4 — t,  6 — 1,  8 — 1,  jo— i,  12 — 1. 
2.  That,  when  X  is  nearer  one  mirror  than  another,  the 
number  of  images  feen  by  refledtion  from  the  mirror  to 
which  it  is  nearelt  will  be  ,  while  the  number 

of  images  formed  by  the  mirror  from  which  X  is  molt  diftant 
will  be  —  1,  J- — i,  -| —  1,  - — 1 ;  that  is,  an  image  more 

always  reaches  the  eye  from  the  mirror  nearelt  X  than 
from  the  mirror  iartheit  from  it.  3.  That,  when  X  is  equi- 
diffant  from  AO  and  BO,  the  number  of  images  which 
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reaches  the  eye  from  each  mirror  is  equal,  and  is  always 
■4V~-1-,  which  are  fradtiona!  va¬ 

lues,  (bowing  that  the  laft  image  is  coihpofed  of  two  half- 
images. 

When  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors, ‘or  the  angle  AOB, 
fig.  3.  is  an  odd  aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  fuch  as  -J,  A,  -jj-, 
&c.  the  different  fedtors  which  compote  the  circular  image 
are  formed  in  the  very  fanTe  manner  as  has  been  already 
defcribed  ;  but,  as  the  number  o  f  refit  Bed  fedtors.  m  u  ft  in 
this  cafe  always  be  even,  the  line  OE,  where  the  mirrors 
join,  will  feparate  the  two  lafl- refledted  fedlors,  uOc,  «Or. 
Hence  it  follows,  1.  That,  when  AOB  is  -j,  a  A,  a,  &c. 
of  a  circle,  the  number  of  refledted  images  of  any  object 
is  3  —  1,  5 — 1,  7 — -r,  &c.  2.  That  the  number  of  images 

which  reach  the  eye  from  each  mirror  is 
which  are  always  even  numbers. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  inclination  of  the  mir¬ 
rors  to  be  exactly  either  an  even  or  an  odd  aliquot  part  of 
a  circle.  We  lhali  now  proceed  to  conilder  the  eftedts 
which  will  be  produced  when  this  is  not  the  cale.  It  the 
angle  AOB,  fig.’  2.  is  made  to  increafe  from  being  an  even 
aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  fuch  as  £th,  till  it  becomes  an  odd 
aliquot  part,  fuch  as  yth,  the  laft- refledted  image  dOc, 
compofed  of  the  two  halves  dOe,  cOe,  will  gradually  in¬ 
creafe,  in  confequence  of  each  of  the  halves  increafing ; 
and,  when  AOB  becomes  J.th  of  the  circle,  the  fedtor  dOe 
will  become  double  of  AOB,  and  cOe,  dOe,  will  become 
each  complete  fedtors,  or  equal  to  AOB.  If  the  angle 
AOB  is  made  to  vary  from  |th  to  -Jt-h  of  a  circle,  the  lalt 
fedtor  dOc  will  gradually  diminifh,  in  confequence  of  each 
of  its  halves,  dOe,  cOe,  diminlihing;  and,  juft  when  the 
angle  becomes  -Jth  of  a  circle,  the  fedtor  dOo  will  have 
become  infinitely  fmali,  and  the  two  fedtors  bad,  aOc, 
will  join  each  other  exadtly  at  the  line  Oe,  as  in  fig.  3. 

Principles  of  the. KaleidpJ cope. — The  principles  juft  laid 
down  muft  not  be  conlidered  as  in  any  refpedt  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  kaleidofcope.  They  are  merely  a  feries  of 
preliminary  dedudtions,  by  means  of  which  the  principles 
of  the  inftrument  may  be  illuftrated,  and  they  go  no  far¬ 
ther  than  to  explain  the  formation  of  an  apparent  circular 
aperture  by  means  of  fucceffive  refledtions. 

Allfthe  various  forms  which  nature  and  art  prefent  to 
us  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes  ;  namely,  Jhnple  or 
irregular  forms,  and  compound  or  regular  forms.  To  the 
firfl:  clafs  belong  all  thofe  forms  which  are  called  pic- 
turefque,  and  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  two  forms  fimi- 
lar,  and  flmilarly  fituated  with  regard  to  a  given  point  ; 
and  to  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  forms  of  jnimals,  the 
forms  of  regular  architedtural  buildings,  the  forms  of  all 
articles  of  furniture  and  ornament,  the  forms  of  many 
natural  produdlions,  and  all  forms,  in  fhort,  which  are 
compofed  of  two  forms,  fimilar,  and  flmilarly  .fituated 
with  regard  to  a  given  line.  Now’,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
compound  forms  of  this  kind  are  compofed  of  a  diredfc 
and  an  inverted  image  of  a  Ample  or  an  irregular  form  ; 
and  therefore,  every  Ample  form  can  be  converted  into 
a  compound  or  beautiful  form,  by  fkilfully  combining  it 
with  an  inverted  image  of  itfeif,  formed  by  reflection. 
The  image,  however,  muft  be  formed  by  refledtion  from 
the  firfl.  furface  of  the  mirror,  in  order  that  the  diredt  and 
the  refledted  image  may  join,  and  conftitute  one  united 
whole  ;  for,  if  the  image  is  refledted  from  the  polterior 
furface,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  looking-glafs,  the  diredt  and 
the  inverted  image  can  never  coalelce  into  one  form,  but 
muft  always  be  feparated  by  a  fpace  equal  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  mirror-glafs.  If  we  arrange  Ample  forms  in  the. 
molt  perfedt  manner  round  a  centre,  it  is  impoffible  by 
any  art  to  combine  them  into  a  fymmetrical  and  beautiful 
pidture.  The  regularity  of  their  arrangement  may  give 
fome  fatisfadtion  to  the  eye  ;  but  the  adjacent  forms  can 
never  join,  and  muft  therefore  form  a  pidture  compofed 
of  difunited  parts.  The  cafe,  however,  is  quite  different 
with  compound  forms.  If  we  arrange  a  fucceifion  of 
fimilar  forms  of  this  clafs  round  a  centre,  it  neceflarily 
8  A  ’  follows 
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follows  that  they  will  all  combine  into  one  porfed  whole  ; 
in  which  all  the  parts  either  are,  or  may  be,  united, 
and  which  will  delight  the  eye  by  its  fymmetry  and 
beauty. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  the  preceding  obfervations,  we 
have  reprefented,  in  fig.  4  and  5,  the  effects  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  iingle  and  compound  forms.  The 
line  abccl,  tor  example,  fig.  4.  is  a  fimple  form,  and  is  ar¬ 
ranged  round  a  centre  in  the  fame  way  as  it  would  be 
done  by  a  perfect  multiplying-glafs,  if  fuch  a  thing  could 
be  made.  The  confecutive  forms  are  all  difunited,  and 
do  notcompofea  whole.  Fige  5  reprefents  the  very  lame 
fimple  form,  abed,  converted  into  a  compound  form,  and 
then,  as  it  were,  multiplied  and  arranged  round  a  centre. 
In  this  cafe,  every  part  of  the  figure  is  united,  and  forms 
a  whole,  in  which  there  is  nothing  redundant  and  no¬ 
thing  deficient  ;  and  this  is  the  precite  effed  which  is 
produced  by  the  application  of  the  kaleidofcope  to  the 
fimple  form  abed. 

The  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  of  the  kaleido¬ 
fcope,  is,  that  it  produces  fymmetrical  and  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures,  by  converting  fimple  into  compound  or  beautiful 
forms,  and  arranging  them,  by  fucceffive  refledions, 
into  one  perfect  whole.  This  principle,  it  will  be  readily 
feen,  cannot  be  difeovered  by  any  examination  of  the 
luminous  fedors  which  compote  the  circular  field  of  the 
kaleidofcope,  and  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any  of  the 
propofitions  given  by  Harris  and  Mr.  Wood.  In  looking 
at  tlie  circular  field  compofed  of  an  even  and  an  odd 
number  of  refledions,  the  arrangement  of  the  fedors  is 
perfed  in  both  cafes  ;  but,  when  the  number  is  odd,  and 
the  form  of  the  objed  fimple,  and  not  fimilarly  placed 
with  regard  to  the  two  mirrors,  a  fymmetrical  and  united 
pidure  'cannot  pofiibly  be  produced.  Hence  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  neither  the  principles  nor  the  eft'eds  of  the  ka¬ 
leidofcope  couid  poffibly  be  deduced  from  any  practical 
knowledge  refpeding  the  luminous  fedors. 

In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  fj  nunetrical 
picture  fhown  in  fig.  5.  we  mult  confider  that  the  fimple 
form  urn,  fig.  2,  is  leen  by  dired  vifion  through  the  open 
fedor  AOB  ;  and  that  the  image  no,  of  the  objed  mn, 
formed  by  one  reflection  in  the  (edor  BOa,  is  necefiarily 
an  inverted  image.  But,  lince  the  image  up,  in  the  fedor 
(iQc,  is  a  refleded  (and  confequently  an  inverted)  image 
of  the  inverted  image  mt,  in  the  fedor  AO  A  ;  it  follows, 
that  the  whole  nop  is  an  inverted  image  of  the  whole  nr, it ; 
confequently  the  image  no  will  unite  with  the  image  op, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  mu  unites  with  mt.  But,  as  thefe 
two  laft  unite  into  a  regular  form,  the  two  firft  will  all'o 
unite  into  a  regular  or  compound  form.  Now,  fmee  the 
lialf  dOe  of  the  lalt  fedor  dOc  was  formerly  fhown  to  be 
an  image  of  the  half- fedor  aOs,  the  line  qv  will  alio  bean 
image  of  the  line  oz,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  the  line  vp 
will  be  an  image  of  tij.  But  the  image  vp  forms  the  fame 
angle  with  BO,  or  vq,  that  ty  does,  and  is  equal  and  fimi- 
lar  to  ti/ ;  and  qv  forms  the  lame  angle  with  AO  that  oz 
does,  and  is  equal  and  fimilar  to  oz.  Hence  Ooz^Oq,  and 
Gy.  Or,  and  therefore  qv  and  vp,  will  form  one  ftraight 
line,  equal  and  fimilar  to  Iq,  and  fimilarly  fituated  with 
refped  to  BO.  The  figure  mnopqt,  therefore,  compofed 
of  one  direct  objed,  and  feveral  refleded  images  of  that 
objed,  will  be  fymmetrical. 

As  the  fame  reafoningis  applicable  to  every  objed  ex¬ 
tending  acrofs  the  aperture  AOB,  whether1  fimple  or  com¬ 
pound,  and  to  every  angle  AOB,  which  is  3n  even  ali¬ 
quot  part  of  a  circle,  it  follows,  1.  That,  when  the  in¬ 
clination  of  the  mirror  is  an  even  aliquot  part  of  a  circle, 
tir e  objed  feen  by  dired  vifion  acrofs  the  aperture,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  fimple  or  compound,  is  fo  united  with  the  images' 
of  it  formed  by  repeated  refledions,  as  to  form  a  fymme¬ 
trical  picture.  2.  That  the  fymmetrical  picture  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  feries  of  parts,  the  number  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  times  that  the  angle  AOB  is  contained 
in  360°.  And,  3.  That  thefe  parts  are  alternately  dired 
sndiiiverted  pidures  of  the  objed;  a  dired  pidure  of  it 
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being  always  placed  between  two  inverted  ones,  and  vice 
verfa,  fo  that  the  number  of  dired  pidures  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  inverted  ones. 

When  the  inclination  of  the  biirrors  is  an  odd  aliquot 
part  of  360°,  fuch  as  £th,  as  fhown  in  fig.  3,  the  picture 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  direct  objed  and  its 
refleded  images  is  fymmetrical  only  under  particular  cir- 
cumftances. 

If  the  objed,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  is  fimilarly 
fituated  with  refped  to  each  of  the  mirrors,  as  the  llraight 
line  1,  2,  of  fig. -6.  the  compound  line  3,  4,  the  inclined 
lines  5,  6,  the  circular  objed  7,  the  curved  line  8,  n,  and 
the  radial  line  10,  O,  then  the  images  of  all  thefe  Objeds 
will  alfo  be  fimilarly  fituated  with  refped  to  the  radial 
lines  that  feparate  the  fedors,  and  will  therefore  form  a 
whole  perfedly  fymmetrical,  whether  the  number  of  lec¬ 
tors  is  odd  or  even.  But,  when  the  objeds  are  not  fimi¬ 
larly  fituated  with  refped  to  each  of  the  mirrors,  as  the 
compound  line  1,  z,  fig.  7.  the  curved  line  3,  4,  and  the 
flraight  line  5,  6  ;  and,  in  general,  as  all  irregular  objeds 
that  are  prefented  by  accident  to  the  inflrument;  then 
the  image  formed  in  the  laft  fedor  aOe,  by  the  mirror 
BO,  will  not  join  with  the  image  formed  in  the  laft  fedor 
bOe,  by  the  mirror  AO. 

In  order  to  explain  this  with  fufficient  perfpicuity,  let 
us  take  the  cafe  where  the  angle  is  720,  or-|fh  part  of  the 
circle,  as  fhown  in  fig.  3.  Let  AO,  BO,  be  the  refleding 
planes,  and  mn  a  line,  inclined  to  the  radius  which  bifc.cts 
tlie  angle  AOB,  fo  that  OmVOn;  then  mu' ,  nm',  will  be 
the  images  formed  by  the  firft  refledion  from  AO  and 
BO,  and  n' m",  in'  n"  the  images  formed  by  the  fecond 
refiedion  ;  but,  by  the  principles  of  catoptrics,  O m— 
Om'—Om",  and  On—On'zzzOn"  ;  confequently,  fince  O m 
is  by  hypothefis  greater  than  On,  we  fhr.ll  have  O m" 
greater  than  On"  ;  that  is,  the  images  m'n",  n'm",  will 
notcoincide.  As  On  approaches  to  an  equality  with  Om, 
On''  approaches  to  an  equality  with  Om";  and,  w'hen  Om 
—On,  we  have  On"=zOm" ;  and  at  this  limit  the  imao-es 
are  fymmetrically  arranged,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
flraight  line  t,  2,  in  fig.  6.  By  tracing  the  images  of  the 
other  lines,  as  is  done  in  fig.  7,  it  will  be  feen,  that  in 
every  cafe  the  pidure  is  deflitute  of  fymmetry  when  the 
objed  has  not  tlie  fame  polition  with  refped  to  the  two 
mirrors. 

This  refult  may  be  deduced  in  a  more  fimple  manner, 
by  confidering  that  the  fymmetrical  pidure  formed  by  the 
kaleidofcope  contains  half  as  many  pairs  of  forms  as  the 
number  of  times  that  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors  is 
contained  in  360°  ;  and  that  each  pair  confifls  of  a  dired 
and  an  inverted  form,  fo  joined  as  to  form  a  compound 
form.  Now.  the  compound  form  made  up  by  each  pair 
obvioufly  conftitutes  a  fymmetrical  pidure  when  multi¬ 
plied  any  number  of  times,  whether  even  or  odd  ;  but,  if 
we  combine  fo  many  pair  and  half  a  pair,  two  dired 
images  w  ill  come  together,  the  half-pair  cannot  pofiibly 
join  both  with  the  dired  and  the  inverted  image  on  each 
fide  of  it,  and  therefore  a  fymmetrical  whole  cannot  be 
obtained  from  fuch  a  combination.  From  thefe  obferva- 
tions  we  may  conclude, 

1.  That,  when  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors  is  an  odd 
aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  the  objed  feen  by  dired  vifion 
through  the  aperture  unites  with  the  images  of  if  formed 
by  repeated  refledions,  and  forms  a  complete  and  fymme¬ 
trical  pidure,  only  in  the  cafe  w’hen  the  objed  is  fimilarly 
fituated  with  refped  to  both  the  mirrors  ;  the  two  laft 
fedors  forming,  in  every  other  pofition  of  the  objed,  an 
impeded  jundion,  in  confequence  of  thefe  being  either 
both  dired  or  both  inverted  pidures  of  the  objed. 

2.  That  the  feries  of  parts  which  compofe  the  fymme¬ 
trical  as  well  as  the  unlymmetrical  pidure,  confifts  of  di¬ 
red  and  inverted  pidures  of  the  objed,  tlie  number  of 
dired  pidures  being  always  equal  to  half  the  number  of 
fedors  increafed  by  one,  when  the  number  of  fedors  is 
5,  g,  13,  17,  21,  Sic.  and  the  number  of  inverted  pidures 
being  equal  to  half  the  number  of'  fedors  diminiilied  by 

one 
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one,  when  the  number  of  fedtors  is  3,  7,11,  15,  19,  &c. 
and  vice  verfa.  Hence,  the  number  of  dire  ft  pictures  of 
the  objedt  muft  always  be  odd,  and  the  number  of  in¬ 
verted  pictures  even,  as  appears  from  the  following 
Table  : 


Inclination  of 
the  Minors. 

N  umber  of 
S^dtors. 

N°  of  Inverted 
Pictures. 

N°  of  Diredt 
Pictures. 

120° 

3 

2 

I 

72 

5 

2 

3 

51  3 

7 

4 

3 

4°T 

9 

4 

5 

32TT 

I  I 

6 

5 

2  7-ft 

13 

6 

7 

24 

15 

8 

7 

2IlV 

17 

8 

9 

1  °1  9 

J9 

IO 

9 

1  ?7 

21 

IO 

I  I 

3.  That  when  the  number  of  fedtors  is  3,  7,  11,  15, 
19,  &c.  the  two  laft  fedtors  are  inverted  ;  and  when  the 
number  is  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  &c.  the  two  lalt  fedtors  are 
■diredt. 

When  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors  is  not  an  aliquot 
part  of  366°,  the  images  formed  by  the  lalt  reflections  do 
not  join  like  every  other  pair  of  images,  and  therefore 
the  picture  which  is  created  muft:  be  imperfedt.  It  has 
already  been  fhown,  that,  when  the  angle  of  the  mirrors 
becomes  greater  than  an  even  or  lei's  than  an  odd  aliquot 
part  ofa  circle,  each  of  the  two  incomplete  fedtors  which 
form  the  laft  fedtor  becomes  greater  or  lefs  than  half  a  fec- 
tor.  The  image  of  the  objedt  comprehended  in  each  of 
the  incomplete  fedtors  muft  therefore  be  greater  or  lefs 
than  the  images  in  half  a  fedtor;  that  is,  when  the  laft 
fedlort/Oc,  fig.  2,  is  greater  than  AOB,  the  part  qv  in  one 
half  muft  be  the  image  of  more  than  oz,  and  vp  the  image 
of  more  than  t;/  ;  and  vice  verfa  when  dOc  is  lefs  than  AOB. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fymmetry  is  imperfedt,  from 
the  image  in  the  laft  fedtor  being  greater  or  lefs  than  the 
other  images.  But,  betides  this  caufe  of  imperfedtion  in 
the  fymmetry,  there  is  another,  namely,  the  difunion  of 
the  two  images  qv  and  vp.  The  angles  Oi/rand  Oop  are 
obvioufly  equal,  and  alfo  the  angles  Opv,  O po ;  but,  fince 
the  angle  dOt\  or  qOp,  is  by  hypothelis  greater  or  lefs 
than  pOo,  it  follows  that  the  angles  of  the  triangle  qOp 
are  either  greater  or  lefs  than  two  right  angles,  becaule 
they  are  greater  or  lefs  than  the  three  angles  of  the  trian¬ 
gle  pOo.  But,  as  this  is  abfurd,  the  lines  qv,  vp,  cannot 
join  fo  as  to  form  one  ftraight  line;  and  therefore  the 
.completion  of  a  perfect  figure  by  means  of  two  mirrors, 
*whofe  inclination  is  not  an  aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  is  im- 
poflible.  When  the  angle  dOc  is  greater  than  pOo  or 
AOB,  the  lines  qv,  vp,  will  form  a  re-entering  angle  to¬ 
wards  O  ;  and,  when  it  is  lefs  than  AOB,  the  lame  lines 
will  form  a  falient  angle  towards  O. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  both  the  objedt  and  the 
mirrors  as  ftationary,  and  have  contemplated  only  the 
effedts  produced  by  the  union  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
pidture.  The  variations,  however,  which  the  picture 
exhibits,  hive  a  very  fingular  character,  when  either  the 
objedts  or  the  mirrors  are  put  in  motion.  Let  us,  firft, 
confider  the  effects  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  object 
when  the  mirrors  are  at  reft. 

If  the  objedt  moves  from  M  to  O,  fig.  2,  in  the  direftion 
of  the  radius,  all  the  images  will  likewife  move  towards 
O,  and  the  patterns  will  have  the  appearance  of  being 
abforbed  or  extinguiftied  in  the  centre.  If  the  motion  of 
the  objedt  is  from  O  to  M,  the  images  will  alfo  move  out¬ 
wards  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  and  the  pattern  will 
appear  to  develop  itfelf  from  the  centre  O,  and  to  be 
loft  or  abforbed  at  the  circumference  of  the  luminous 
field.  The  objedts  that  move  parallel  to  MO  will 
Iiave  their  centre  of  development,  or  their  centre  of 
abforption,  at  the  point  in  the  lines  AO,  BO,  aO, 
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bO,  &c.  where  the  direction  in  which  the  images  move 
cuts  thefe  lines.  When  the  objedt  pafies  acrofs  the 
field  in  a  circle  concentric  with  AB,  and  in  the  direction 
AB,  the  images  in  all  the  fedtors  formed  by  an  even  num¬ 
ber  of  reflections  will  move  in  the  fame  direction  AB, 
namely,  in  the  direction  cb,  ad;  while  thofe  that  have 
been  formed  by  an  odd  number  of  reflections  will  move 
in  an  oppofite  direction,  namely,  in  the  directions  «B, 
A b.  Hence,  if  the  objedt  moves  from  A  to  B,  the  points 
of  abforption  will  be  in  the  lines  BO,  cO,  and  b O,  and 
the  points  of  development  in  the  lines  AO,  aO,  and  dO; 
and  vice  verfa,  when  the  motion  of  the  objedt  is  from 
B  to  A. 

If  the  objedt  moves  in  an  oblique  direction  mil,  the 
image  will  move  in  the  directions  mu,  on,  op,  qt,  qp ; 
and  m,  0,  q,  will  be  the  centres  of  development,  and 
11,  p,  t,  the  centres  of  abforption  ;  whereas,  if  the 
objedt  moves  from  n  to  to,  thefe  centres  will  be  inter¬ 
changed.  Thefe  refults  are  fufceptible  of  the  limpleft: 
demonftration,  by  fuppofing  the  object  in  one  or  two 
fuccefilve  points  of  its  path  mn,  and  confldering  that  the 
image  muft  be  formed  at  points  ffmilarly  lituated  behind 
the  mirrors  ;  the  line  palling  through  thefe  points  will  be 
the  path  of  the  image,  and  the  order  in  which  the  images 
fucceed  each  other  will  give  the  direction  of  their  motion. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  in  general,  1.  That,  when  the 
path  of  the  objedt  cuts  both  the  mirrors  AO  and  BO  like 
tom,  the  centre  of  abforption  will  be  in  the  radius  palling 
through  the  feftion  of  the  mirror  to  which  the  objedt 
moves,  and  in  every  alternate  radius;  and’that  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  development  will  be  in  the  radius  palling  through 
the  fedtion  of  the  mirror  from  which  the  objedt  moves, 
and  in  all  the  alternate  radii.  2.  That,  when  the  path  of 
the  objedt  cuts  any  one  of  the  mirrors  and  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  circular  field,  the  centre  of  abforption  will 
be  in  all  the  radii  which  feparate  the  fedtors,  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  development  in  the  circumference  of  the  field,  if 
the  motion  is  towards  the  mirror,  but  vice  verfa  if  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  towards  the  circumference. 

When  the  objedts  are  at  reft,  and  the  kaleidofcope  in 
motion,  a  new  feries  of  appearances  is  prefented.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  direction  in  which  the  kaleidofcope  moves, 
the  object  feen  by  diredt  vifion  mult  always  be  flationary, 
and  it  is  ea'fy  to  determine  the  changes  which  take  place 
when  the  kaleidofcope  has  a  progreflive  motion  over  the 
objedt.  A  very  curious  elfeft,  however,  is  o'ol'erved  when 
the  kaleidofcope  has  a  rotatory  motion  round  the  angular 
point,  or  rather  round  the  common  fedtion  of  the  two 
mirrors.  The  picture  created  by  the  inltrument  leems  to 
be  compofed  of  two  pictures,  one  in  motion  round  tire 
centre  of  the  circular  field,  and  the  other  at  reft.  The 
fectors  formed  by  an  odd  number  of  reflections  are  alt  in 
motion  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  kaleidofcope,  while 
the  fedtor  feen  by  diredt  vifion,  and  all  the  fedtors  formed 
by  an  even  number  of  reflections,  are  at  reft.  In  order 
to  underftand  this,  let  M,  fig.  8,  be  a  plane  mirror,  and 
A  an  objedt  whofe  image  is  formed  at  a,  fo  that«M=AM; 
let  the  mirror  M  advauceto  N,  and  the  objedt  A,  which 
remains  fixed,  will  have  its  image  b  formed  at  fudh  a  dis¬ 
tance  behind  N,  that  6N=AN;  then  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  (pace  moved  through  by  the  image  is  double  the 
lpace  moved  through  by  the  mirror;  that  is,  ab—  2MN 
Since  MN=AM — AN,  and  fince  AM=aM,  and  AN= 
bN,  we  have  MN=«M — b N  ;  and,  adding  MN  or  its  equal 
bM+bN  to  both  tides  of  the  equation,  we  obtain  zMN= 
nM — iN-j-iN-ftiM;  but  — 6N+iN=2o,  and  a\I-\-bMz=ab  ; 
hence  zMN—ab.  This  refult  may  be  obtained  without 
the  aid  of  mathematics,  by  conlidering  that,  if  the  mir¬ 
ror  M  advances  one  inch  to  A,  one  inch  is  added  to  the 
diitance  of  the  image  a,  and  one  fubtradled  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  objedt ;  that  is,  the  difference  of  thefe  dif- 
tances  is  now  two  inches,  or  twice  the  fpace  moved 
through  by  the  mirror;  but,  fince  the  new  diitance  of 
the  objedt  is  equal  to  the  diitance  of  the  new  image,  tire 
difference  of  thefe  diftances,  which  is  the  fpace  moved 
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through  by  the  image,  nuift  be  two  inches,  or  twice  the 
fpace  defcribed  by  the  mirror. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  objeCt  A  advances  in  the 
fame  direction  as  the  mirror,  and  with  twice  its  velocity, 
fo  as  to  defcribe  a  fpace  Ac=zzMN=ab,  in  the  fame  tirne 
that  the  mirror  moves  through  MN,  the  object  being  at 
c  when  the  mirror  is  at  N.  Then,  iince  Ac=ab  and  6N 
tea  AN,  the  whole  <?N  is  equal  to  the  whole  «N,  that  is,  a 
will  ilill  be  the  place  of  the  image.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  if  the  object  advances  in  the  fame  direction  ns  the  mir¬ 
ror,  but  with  twice  its  velociti/,  the  image  will  remain  Jla- 
tionar//. 

If  the  objeCt  A  moves  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  that  of 
the  mirror,  and  with  double  its  velocity,  as  is  fhown  in 
fig.  9.  then,  iince  b  would  be  the  image  when  A  was  fla¬ 
tionary,  and  when  M  had  moved  to  N,  in  which  cafe  ab 
=aMN,  and  //  the  image  when  A  had  advanced  to  c 
through  a  fpace  AcmiMN,  we  have  6N=AN,  and  b'N 
=fN,  and  therefore,  bb’—AN — eN==.Acz=:zMN,  and  ab 
f-bb1  or  its  equal  Hence  it  follows,  that,  when 

the  object  advances  towards  the  mirror  with  twice  its  velociti/, 
the  image  will  move  with  four  times  the  velociti/  of  the  mirror. 

If  the  mirror  M  moves  round  a  centre,  the  very  fame 
refuits  will  be  obtained  from  the  very  fame  reafoning, 
only  the  angular  motion  of  the  mirror  and  the  image  will 
then  be  more  conveniently  meafured  by  degrees. 

Now,  in  fig.  2.,  let  X  be  a  fixed  objeft,  and  AO,  BO, 
two  mirrors  placed  at  an  angle  of  6o°  and  movable  round 
O  as  a  centre.  When  the  eye  is  applied  to  the  end  of 
the  mirrors,  or  at  E,  fig.  1,  the  fixed  object  X  feen  by 
direct  vifion  will  of  courfe  be  llationary,  while  the  mir¬ 
rors  defcribe  an  arch  AM  of  io°  for  example  ;  but,  fince 
AO  has  approached  X  by  i-o°,  the  image  of  X  formed  be¬ 
hind  AO  rnult  have  approached  X  by  200,  .and  conf'e- 
quently.  moves  with  twice  the  velocity  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  mirrors.  In  like  manner,  fince  BO  has  re¬ 
ceded  io°  from  X,  the  image  of  X  formed  by  BO  muff 
have  receded  30°  from  X,  and  confequently  inufc  have 
moved  with  twice  the  velocity  in  the  fame  direction  as 
the  mirrors.  Now,  the  image  of  X  in  the  feCtor  bOd  is, 
as  it  were,  an  image  of  the  image  in  B0«  reflected  from 
AO.  But  the  image  in  BOa  advances  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  mirror  AO,  and  with  twice  its  velocity  ;  hence 
the  image  of  it  in  the  feCtor  bOd  will  be  llationary.  In 
like  manner  it  may  be  fhown,  that  the  image  in  the  feCtor 
eOcwill  be  llationary.  Since  cOs  is  an  image  of  bOr  re¬ 
flected  from  the  mirror  BO,  and  fince  all  images  in  that 
feCtor  are  ftationary,  the  correfponding  images  in  cOe  will 
move  in  the  fame  direction  cd  as  the  mirrors  ;  and,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  the  images  in  the  other  half-feltor  dOs  will 
move  in  the  fame  direction  ;  hence,  the  image  of  any  ob¬ 
ject  formed  in  the  la  ft  feCtor  cOd  will  move  in  the  fame 
direction,  and  with  the  fame  velocity,  as  the  images  in  the 
feCtors  AOi,  BO«. 

By  a  fimiiar  procefs  of  reafoning,  the  fame  refuits  will 
be  obtained,  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  feCtors,  and 
whether  the  angle  AOB  be  the  even  or  the  odd  aliquot 
part  of  a  circle.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  1.  That,  dur¬ 
ing  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  mirrors  round  O,  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  f’ettor  feen  by  direct  vifion,  and  all  the  images 
of  thefe  objects' formed  by  an  even  number  of  reflections, 
are  at  reft,  3,  That  all  the  images  of  thefe  objeCts,  formed 
by  an  odd  number  of  reflections,  move  round  O  in  the 
fame  direction  as  the  mirrors,  and  with  an  angular  velo¬ 
city  double  that  of  the  mirrors.  3.  That,  when  the  angle 
AOB  is  an  even  aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  the  number  of 
moving  feCtors  is  equal  to  the  number  of  llationary  fee- 
tors,  a  moving  feCtor  being  placed  between  two. llationary 
feCtors,  and  vice  verfa.  4.,  That,  when  the  angle  AOB 
is  an  odd  aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  the  two  laft  feCtors  ad¬ 
jacent  to  each  other  are  either  both  in  motion  or  both  lta- 
tionary,  the  number  of  moving  feCtors  being  greater  by 
one  when  the  number,  of  feCtors  is  3,  7,  11,  15,  &c.  and 
the  number  of  ftationary  lectors  being  greater  by  one 
when  the  number  of  feCtors  is  5,  9,  13,  17,  &c.  And,  5. 
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That,  as  the  moving  feCtors  correfpond  with  thofe  in  which 
the  images  are  inverted,  and  the  ftationary  ones  with 
thofe  in  which  the  images  are  direCt,  the  number  of  each 
may  be  found  from  the  Table  given  in  p.  64.3. 

When  one  of  the  mirrors,  AO,  fig.  2,  is  ftationary^ 
while  the  other,  BO,  is  moved  round,  and  fo  as  to  en¬ 
large  the  angle  AOB,  the  object  X,  and  the  image  of  it 
feen  in  the  ftationary  mirror  AO,  remain  at  reft,  but  all 
the  other  images  are  in  motion,  receding  from  the  objedt 

X,  and  its  ftationary  image  ;  and,  when  BO  moves  towards 

AO,  fo  as  to  diminifh  the  angle  AOB,  the  fame  elfeCt 
takes  place,  only  the  motion  of  the  images  is  towards  the 
objeCt  X  on  one  fide,  and  towards  its  ftationary  image  011 
the  other.  Thefe  images  will  obvioufly  move  in  pairs ; 
for,  fince  the  fixed  objeCt  and  its  ftationary  image  are  at 
an  invariable  distance,  the  exiftence  of  asymmetrical  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  formerly  proved,  requires  that  fimiiar  pairs 
be  arranged  at  equal  distances  round  O,  and  each  of  the 
images  of  thefe  pairs  mult  be  ftationary  withregard  to  the 
other.  Now,  as  the  fixed  objeCt  is  placed  in  the  feCtor 
AO b,  and  its  ftationary  image  in  the  feCtor  AO b,  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  the  femicircie  M be,  containing  the  fixed 
mirror,  the 

ift  reflected  image  and  direCt  objeCt, 

2d  and  3d  reflected  image,  §  are  ftationary 

4th  -  -  5th  -  >  with  refpeCt  to 

6th  -  7th  4  each  other. 

8th  -  -  9th  -  -  J 

while,  in  the  fame  femicircie  M be,  the 
1  ft  reflected  image  and  2d  reflected  image  > 

3d  4th  e/  are  movable 

5th  -  6th  -  -  -  >  with  refpect 

7th  ...  8th  -  -  i  to  each  other. 

9th  ...  10th  -  -  -  J 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  femicircie  Mae,  containing  the 
movable  mirror,  the  phenomena  are  reverfed,  the  images- 
which  were  formerly  llationary  with  refpeCt  to  each  other 
being  now  movable,  and  vice  verfa. 

In  conlidering  the  velocity  with  which  each  pair  of 
images  revolves,  it  will  be  readily  feen,  that  the  pair  on 
each  fide,  and  nearell,  the  fixed  pair,  will  have  an  angular 
velocity  double  that  of  the  mirror  BO;  the  next  pair  on 
each  fide  will  have  a  velocity  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  mirror;  the  next  pair  will  have  a  velocity  eight  times 
as  great,  and  the  next  pair  a  velocity  fixleen  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  mirror,  the  velocity  of  any  pair  being  always 
double  the  velocity  or  the  pair  which  is  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  fide  of  the  fixed  pair.  The  reafon  of  this  will  be  rna- 
nifeft,  when  we  recolleCt  what  has  already  been  demon-, 
ftrated,  that  the  velocity  of  the  image  is  always  double 
that  of  the  mirror  when  the  mirror  alone  moves  towards 
the  objeCt,  and  quadruple  that  of  the  mirror  when  both 
‘are  in  motion,  and  when  the  objeCt  approaches  the  mirror 
with  twice  the  velocity.  When  BO  moves  from  AO,  the 
image  in  the  feCtor  BOa  moves  with  twice  the  velocity  of 
the  mirror;  but,  fince  the  image  in  bOc  is  an  image  or  the 
image  in  BOa  reflected  from  the  fixed  mirror  AO,  it  alfo 
will  move  with  the  fame  velocity,  or  twice  that  of  the 
mirror  BO.  Again,  the  image  in  the  feCtor  «Oc,  being  a 
reflection  of  the  ftationary  image  in  AO b  from  the  moving 
mirror,  will  itfelf  move  with  double  the  velocity  of  the 
mirror.  But  the  image  in  the  next  feCtor  cOd  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  image  in  bOd  from  the  moving  mirror  BO; 
and,  as  this  latter  image  has  been  fhown  to  move  in  the 
direction  bd  with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  mirror  BO, 
while  the  mirror  BO  itfelf  moves  towards  the  image,  it - 
follows  that  the  image  in  cOd  will  move  with  a  velocity 
four  times  that  of  the  mirror.  The  fame  reafoning  may 
be  extended  to  any  number  of  feCtors,  and  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  the  femicircie  M be,  containing  the  fixed 
mirror, 
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whereas  in  the  femicircle  Mae,  containing  the  movable 


mirror, 
The  i 


images 
formed ' 
by 


'  i  and  2  (  2  times  the 

)  3  and  4.  (  a  .«•  •  ,  >  4  f  velocity 

|  5  and  6  /  reflections,  move  mtbj  f  ofth/ 

.7  and  8  •>  1  16  *  mirror; 

a  progfeflion  which  may  be  continued  to  any  length. 

It  h  as  been  taken  for  granted,  not  only  that  the  object 
feen  by  direct  viiion  is  in  a  date  of  perfect  junction  with 
the  images  of  it  formed  by  reflection  ;  but  that  the  objeCt 
and  its  images  have  the  fame  apparent  magnitude,  and 
nearly  the  fame  inteniity  of  light.  As  thele  conditions 
are  abfolutely  necefiary  to  the  production  of  fymmetrical 
and  beautiful  forms,  and  may  be  all  effected  by  particular 
methods  of  conftruCtion,  we  (hall  briefly  inveftigate  the 
principles  upon  which  thefe  methods  are  founded,  in  fo 
far  as  the  polition  of  the  eye  is  concerned. 

When  any  objeCt  is  made  to  touch  a  common  looking- 
glafs  in  one  or  more  points,  the  reflected  image  does  not 
touch  the  objeCt  in  thefe  points,  but  is  always  feparated 
from  it  by  a  fpace  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs,  in 
confequence  of  the  reflection  being  performed  by  the 
pofterior  furface  of  the  mirror.  The  image  and  the  ob- 
jeCt  mult,  therefore,  be  always  difunited  ;  and,  as  the  in¬ 
terval  of  reparation  mult  be  interpofed  between  all  the 
reflected  images,  there  cannot  poflibly  exilt  that  union  of 
forms  which  conftitutes  the  very  effence  of  fymmetry.  In 
mirror  glafs  there  is  a  feries  of  images  reflected  from  the 
firft  furface,  which  unite  perfectly  with  the  objeCt,  and 
with  one  another.  When  the  angles  of  incidence  are  not 
great,  this  feries  of  images  is  very  faint,  and  they  do  not 
much  interfere  with  the  more  brilliant  images  formed  by 
the  metallic  furface.  As  the  angles  of  incidence  increafe, 
the  one  feries  of  images  deftroys  the  effeCt  of  the  other, 
from  their  overlapping  or  imperfect  coincidence  ;  an  effeCt 
which  increafes  with  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs;  but,  when 
the  reflections  are  made  at  very  oblique  incidences,  the 
images  formed  by  the  metallic  furface  become  almolt  in- 
vifible,  while  thofe  formed  by  the  firlt  furface,  are  as  bril¬ 
liant  and  nearly  as  perfeCt  as  if  the  effeCt  of  the  pofterior 
metallic  furface  had  been  entirely  removed.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervations,  therefore,  it  is  underftood  that  the 
images  are  reflected  either  from  a  poliflied  metallic  furface, 
or  from  the  firft  furface  of  glafs. 

In  order  to  explain  the  effeCts  produced  upon  the  fym¬ 
metry  of  the  picture  by  a  variation  in  the  pofition  of  the 
eye,  we  mult  fuppofe  the  objeCt  to  be  placed  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  end  of  the  mirror.  This  pofition  is  re- 
prefented  in  fig.  io.  where  AE  is  a  feCtion  of  the  mirror 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  MNOP  an  objeCt  placed  at 
~a  diftance  from  the  extremity  A  of  the  mirror,  and  mnop 
its  image, .which,  by  the  principles  of  catoptrics,  will  be 
fimilar  to  the  objeCt,  and  fimilarly  fituated  with  refpeCt  to 
the  mirror  AE.  Now,  if  the  eye  is  placed  at  C,  it  will 
fee  diliinCtly  the  whole  objeCt  MNOP,  but  it  will  only  fee 
the  portion  nrso  of  the  image  cut  off*  by  drawing  the  line 
CAr  through  the  extremity  of  the  mirror;  fo  that  there 
cannot  be  a  fymmetrical  form  produced  by  obferving  at 
the  fame  time  the  objeCt  MNOP  and  this  portion  of  its 
image;  and  the.  deviation  from  fymmetry  will  be  ftill 
greater,  if  MNOP  is  brought  nearer  the  line  BA  ;  for  the 
image  mnop  will  be  entirely  included  between  the  lines 
A r  and  AB,  fo  that  no  part  whatever  of  the  image  will 
be  vifible.  As  the  eye  of  the  obferver  moves  from  C  to 
e,  the  line  CAc  will  move  into  the  pofition  eAx;  and, 
when  it  has  reached  the  point  e ,  the  whole  of  the  image 
fmxop  will  be  vifible.  The  fymmetry,  therefore,  arifing 
from  the  flmultaneous  contemplation  of  the  objeCt  and 
its  image  will  be  improved  ;  but  it  will  ftill  be  imperfeCt, 
as  the  image  will  appear  to  be  diftant  only  by  the  fpace 
mx  from  the  plane  of  the  mirror,  while  the  diftance  of  the 
objeCt  is  Mai.  As  the  eye  moves  from  e  to  E,  the  line 
eAx  will  move  into  EAB,  and  the  objeCt  and  its  image 
will  feetn  to  be  placed  at  the  equal  diltances,  MB,  mB, 
from  the  plane  of  the  mirror,  and  will  therefore  form  a 
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fymmetrical  combination.  When  the  objeCt  is  moved,  and 
arrives  at  BA,  the  image  wall  touch  the  objeCt,  and  they 
will  form  one  perfeCt  and  united  whole,  "whatever  be  the 
fliape  of  the  line  MP.  Hence  we  conclude,  that,  “  when 
an  objeCt  is  placed  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  extremity 
of  a  plain  mirror,  its  image  formed  by  reflection  from  the 
mirror  cannot  unite  with  the  object  in  forming  a  conjoined 
and  fymmetrical  picture,  unlefs  the  eye  is.  in  the  plane  of 
the  mirror.” 

When  two  mirrors,  therefore,  are  combined,  as  in  fig.  r, 
the  eye  muft  be  in  the  plane  of  both,  in  ord?r  that  the 
object  and  its  image  may  have  a  fymmetrical  coincidence, 
and  therefore  it  muft  be  at  the  point  E  where  the  two 
planes  cut  each  other.  The  neceflity  of  this  pofition,  and 
the  effeCts  of  any  conflderable  deviation  from  it,  will  be 
underftood  from  fig.  1.  where  AOB  is  the  angle  formed 
by  the  mirrors,  and  MN  the  place  of  the  objeCt.  Then, 
if  the  eye  is  placed  at  C,  the  aperture  AOB  will  be  pro¬ 
jected  into  afb  upon  the  plane  MN  ;  but  the  orthographic 
projection  of  ABO  upon  the  fame  plane  is  A'B'O',  or, 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  the  reflecting  furfaces  of  which 
AO,  BO,  are  feCtions,  will,  when  prolonged,  cut  the  plane 
MN  in  the  lines  A'O',  B'O' ;  hence,  rays  from  the  objeCts 
fituated  between  A'O'B'  and  afb  cannot  fall  upon  the 
mirrors  AOE,  BOE,  or  images  of  thefe  objeCts  cannot  be 
formed  by  the  mirrors.  The  images,  therefore,  in  the 
different  lectors  formed  by  reflection  round  O  as  a  centre, 
cannot  include  any  objeCts  without  A'O'B';  and,flncethe 
eye  at  C  fees  all  the  objeCts  between  A'O'B'  and  afb,  there 
can  be  no  fymmetry  and  uniformity  in  the  picture  formed 
by  the  combination  offucli  an  objeCt  with  the  images  in  the 
feCiors.  When  the  eye  defcends  to  e,  the  aperture  AOB 
is  projected  into  a'o'b',  which  approaches  nearer  to  AOB  ; 
but,  for  the  reafons  already  afllgned,  the  fymmetry  of  the 
picture  is  ftill  imperfeCt.  As  the  eye  defcends,  the  lines 
a! o',  b'o',  approach  to  A'O',  B'O';  and,  wdien  the  eye  arrives 
at  E,  a  point  in  the  plane  of  both  the  reflecting  furfaces, 
the  projection  of  the  aperture  AOB  will  be  A'O'B',  and 
the  images  in  all  the  feCtors  will  be  exaCtly  fimilar  to  the 
objeCt  prefented  to  the  aperture.  Hence  we  conclude  in 
general,  that,_  “  when  an  objeCt  is  placed  at  any  diftance 
before  two  mirrors  inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  an  even 
aliquot  part  of  360°,  the  fymmetry  of  the  picture  is  per¬ 
fect,  when  the  eye,  confldered  as  a  mathematical  point,  is 
placed  atE;”  and  that  “  the  deviation  from  fymmetry 
increafes  as  the  eye  recedes  from  E  towards  C.”  If  the 
objeCt  were  a  mathematical  furface,  all  the  parts  of  which 
were  in  contaCt  with  the  extremities  AO,  BO,  of  the 
mirrors,  then  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  fymmetry  of  the 
picture  will  not  be  affeCted  by  the  deviation  of  the  eye 
from  the  point  E,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  feCtor,  feen  by  direct  viflon.  The  fymmetry 
of  the  picture  is,  however,  affeCted  in  another  way,  by 
the  deviation  of  the  eye  from  the  point  E. 

We  have  already  feen  that,  in  order  to  poffefs  perfeCt 
fymmetry,  an  objeCt  muft  confiftoftvvo  partsin  complete 
contaCt,  one  of  which  is  an  inverted  image  of  the  other. 
But,  in  order  that  an  objeCt,  poffefiing  perfeCt  fymmetry, 
may  appear  perfectly  fymmetrical,  four  conditions  are 
required.  The  two  halves  of  the  objeCt  muft  be  fo  placed 
with  refpeCt  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver,  that  no  part  of 
the  one  half  {hall  conceal  any  part  of  the  other;  that, 
whatever  parts  of  the  one  half  are  feen,  the  correfponding 
parts  of  the  other  muft  alfo  be  feen  ;  and  that  the  corre^ 
fponding  parts  of  both  halves,and  both  halves  themfelves, 
muft  fubtend  the  fame  angle  at  the  eye.  When  we  ftand 
before  a  looking-glafs,  and  hold  out  one  hand  fo  as  to 
touch  it,  the  hand  will  be  found  to  conceal  various  parts 
of  its  image  ;  and,  in  fome  pofitions  of  the  eye,  the  whole 
image  will  be  concealed,  lo  that  a  fymmetrical  picture 
cannot  poflibly  be  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two.  If 
the  eye  is  placed  fo  obliquely  to  the  looking-glafs,  that 
the  hand  no  longer  interferes  with  its  image,  it  will  ftill 
be  feen,  that  parts  of  the  hand  which  are  not  direCtly 
vifible  are  vifible  in  its  reflected  image ;  and  therefore,  that 
2  B  a  fymmetrical 
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a  fymmetrical  pi£Vure  cannot  be  created  by  the  union  of 
two  parts  apparently  diffimilai*.  If  the  eye  of  the  obferver 
is  placed  near  his  hand,  fo  that  he  can  fee  dilti n dTly  both 
the  hand  and  its  image,  the  angular  magnitude  of  his 
band  is  much  greater  than  that  of  its  image;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  two  are  united,  they  cannot  form  a  fym- 
metrical  objedt. 

This  will  be  better  underftood  from  fig.  10.  When  the 
eye  is  placed  at  C,  the  objedt  MNOP  is  cbvioufly  nearer 
than  its  image  mnop,  and  mult  therefore  appear  larger; 
and  this  difference  in  their  apparent  magnitudes  will 
increafe  as  the  eye  rifes  Above  the  plane  of  the  mirror  AE. 
As  the  eye  approaches  to  E,  the  diltances  of  the  objedt 
and  its  image  approach  to  an  equality;  and,  when  the  eye 
is  at  E,  the  objedt  MNOP,  and  its  image  mnop,  are  fitu- 
ated  at  exadtly  the  fame  diftance  from  the  eye,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  the  fame  angular  magnitude.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  when  they  are  united,  they  will  form  a  perfectly- fym- 
rnetrical  form. 

When  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  plane  of  both  the  mir¬ 
rors,  the  field  of  view  arifing  from  the  multiplication  of 
the  feet  or  AOB,  fig.  i.  will  be  perfectly  circular;  but,  as 
the  eye  rifes  above  the  plane  of  both  the  mirrors,  this 
circle  will  become  a  fort  of  ellipfe,  becoming  more  and 
more  eccentric  as  the  eye  comes  in  front  of  the  mirrors, 
or  rifes  in  the  direction  EC.  If  the  obferver  were  infi¬ 
nitely  diftant,  tbefe  figures  would  be  corredt  ellipfes; 
but  as  the  eye,  particularly  when  the  mirrors  are  broad, 
mult  be  nearly  twice  as  far  from  the  lall-refledted  fedtor 
as  from  the'fedtor  feen  by  diredt  vifion,  the  field  of  view, 
and  confequently  every  pattern  which  it  contains,  mult 
be  diftorted,  and  deftitute  of  beauty,  from  this  caufe  alone. 

Hitherto  we  have  alluded  only  to  fymmetry  of  form  ; 
but  it  is  manifeft  that,  before  the  union  of  two  fimilar 
forms  can  give  pleafure  to  the  eye,  there  mull  be  alfo  a 
fyrnmetry  of  light.  If  the  objedt  MNOP,  fig.  io.  is  white, 
and  its  image  mnop  black,  they  cannot  poffibly  form,  by 
their  combination,  an  agreeable  pidture.  As  any  confi- 
derable  difference  in  the  intenfity  of  the  light  will  deftroy 
the  beauty  of  the  patterns,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  indif- 
penfable  importance  to  determine  the  pofition  of  the  eye 
which  will  give  the  greateft  poffible  uniformity  to  the 
different  images  of  which  the  pidlure  is  compofed. 

It  has  been  afcertained  by  the  accurate  experiments  of 
Bouguer,  that,  when  light  is  refledted  perpendicularly 
from  good  plate-glafs,  only  25  rays  are  refledted  out  of 
1000  ;  that  is,  the  intenfity  of  the  light  of  any  objedt  feen 
perpendicularly  in  plate-glafs,  is  to  the  intenfity  of  the 
light  of  its  image  as  1000  is  to  25,  or  as  40  to  1.  When 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  6o°,  the  number  of  refledted  rays 
is  1 12,  and  the  intenfities  are  nearly  as  9  to  1.  When  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  8 7^,  the  number  of  refledted  rays  is 
584,  and  the  intenfities  are  nearly  as  17  to  10,  fo  that  ti  e 
luminoufnefs  of  the  objedt  and  its  image  approach  rapidly 
to  an  equality.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that,  in  order  to 
have  the  greateft  uniformity  of  light  in  the  different 
images  which  compofe  the  figure,  the  eye  muff  be  placed 
as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  plane  of  both  the  mirrors  ; 
that  is,  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  angular  point.  But, 
as  it  is  impradiicable  to  have  the  eye  exadfly  in  the  plane 
of  both  mirrors,  the  images  formed  by  one  refledtion  muft 
always  be  lefs  bright  than  the  diredl  objedt,  even  at  the 
part  nearly  in  contact  with  the  objedt.  The  fecond  and 
third  refledtions,  See.  where  the  rays  fall  with  lefs  obli¬ 
quity,  will  be  ftill  darker  than  the  firft  ;  though  this  dif¬ 
ference  will  not  be  very  perceptible  when  the  inclination 
of  the  mirrors  is  300  or  upwards,  and  the  eye  placed  in 
the  pofition  already  deferibed. 

It  is  a  curious  circumftance,  that  the  pofitions  of  the 
eye  which  are  neceffary  to  eftedt  a  complete  union  of  the 
images — to  reprefent  fimilar  parts  of  the  objedt  and  its 
images — to  obferve  the  objedt  and  its  image  under  the 
fame  angular  magnitude,  and  to  give  a  maximum  intenfity 
of  light  to  the  refledted  images — fhould  all  unite  in  the 
fame  point.  Had  this  not  been  the  cafe,  the  conftrudtion 


of  the  kaleidofcope  would  have  been  impradiicable;  and 
hence  it  will  be  feen  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  produce 
beautiful  and  fymmetrical  forms  from  any  combination  of 
plain  mirrors  in  which  this  pofition  of  the  eye  is  not  a 
radical  and  effential  principle. 

Thus  much  of  the  theory  of  the  kaleidofcope.  We 
now  proceed  to  explain  its 

Coijh-ufiion  and  Uje. — In  order  to  conftrudt  the  kalei¬ 
dofcope  in  its  moft  fimple  form,  we  muft  procure  two 
reflectors,  about  five,  fix,  feven^  or  eight,  inches  long. 
Thefe  refledtors  may  be  either  redtangular  plates,  or  plates 
fhaped  like  thofe  reprefented  in  fig.  1.  having  their  broad- 
eft  ends  AO  from  one  to  two  inches  wide.  If  the  re¬ 
fledtors  are  of  glafs,  the  neweft  plate-glafs  fhould  be  ufed, 
as  a  great  deal  of  light  is  loft  by  employing  old  plate-glafs, 
with  fcratches  or  imperfedtions  upon  its  furface.  The 
plate-glafs  may  be  either  quick-fiivered  or  not,  or  its  pof- 
terior  furface  may  be  ground,  or  covered  with  black  wax, 
or  varnifli,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  removes  its  reflective 
power.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  ab  olutely  necef¬ 
fary  ;  for,  if  the  eye  is  properly  placed,  the  refledtions 
from  the  pofterior  furface  will  fcarcely  aftedt  the  diftindt- 
nefs  of  the  pidlure,  unlefs  in  very  intenfe  lights.  If  it 
fhould  be  thought  neceffary  to  extinguifh  as  completely 
as  poffible  all  extraneous  light  that  may  be  thrown  into- 
the  tube  from  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  glafs  plates, 
that  furface  fhould  be  coated  with  a  varnifli  of  the  fame 
refractive  and  difperfive  power  as  the  glafs. 

If  the  plates  of  glafs  have  been  fkilfully  cut  with  the 
diamond,  fo  as  to  have  their  edges  perfectly  ftraight,  and 
free  from  chips,  two  of  the  edges  may  be  placed  together, 
as  in  fig.  1.  or  one  edge  of  one  plate  may  be  placed  again  ft 
the  furface  of  the  other  plate,  as  fliown  in  fig.  17.  But, 
if  the  edges  are  rough  and  uneven,  one  of  them  may  be 
made  quite  ftraight,  and  freed  from  all  imperfections,  by 
grinding  it  upon  a  flat  furface,  with  very  fine  emery,  or 
with  the  powder  feraped  from  a  hone.  When  the  two 
plates  are  laid  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  perfect  jundtion, 
they  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  brafs  or  any  other  tube, 
fo  as  to  form  an  angle  of  450,  36°,  300,  or  any  even  ali¬ 
quot  part  of  a  circle.  In  order  to  do  this  with  perfedt 
accuracy,  diredl  the  tube  containing  the  refledtors  to  any 
line,  fuch  as  mn,  fig.  2.  placed  very  obliquely  to  one  of 
the  refledtors  AO,  and  open  or  fhut  the  plates  till  the 
figure  of  a  ftar  is  formed,  compofed  of  8,  10,  or  12,  fedtors, 
or  with  4,  5,  or  6,  points,  correfponding  to  angles  of  450, 
36°,  and  300.  When  all  the  points  of  the  ftar  are  equally - 
perfedt,  and  none  of  the  lines  which  form  the  falient  and 
re-entering  angles  difunited,  the  refledtors  muff  be  fixed 
in  that  pofition  by  fmall  arches  of  brafs  AB,  ab,  fig.  n. 
filed  down  till  they  exadtly  fit  the  fpace  between  the  open 
ends  of  the  plates.  The  plates  muft  then  be  kept  in  this 
pofition  by  pieces  or  wedges  of  cork  or  wood,  or  any 
other  fubftance  puftied  between  them  and  the  tube.  -  The 
greateft  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  that  thefe  w'edges 
prefs  lightly,  upon  the  refledtors  ;  for  a  very  flight  force  is 
capable  of  bending  dnd  altering  the  figure  even  of  very 
thick  plates  of  glafs. 

Whefl  the  refledtors  are  thus  placed  in  the  .tube,  as 
in  fig.  11.  their  extremities  «E,  dE,  next  the  eye,  muft 
reach  to  the  very  end  of  the  tube,  as  it  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  that  the  eye  get  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  re¬ 
flectors  The  other  ends  of  the  refledtors  AO,  BO,  muft 
alfo  extend  .0  the  other  extremity  .of  the  tube,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  objedts 
which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  inftrument.  In  ufing 
tranfparent  objedts,  the  cell  which  contains  them  may  be 
ferewed  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  fo  as  to  reach  the  ends 
of  the  refledtors,  if  they  happen  to  terminate  within  the 
tube;  but  an  inftrument  thus  conftrudted  is  incapable  of 
being  applied  to  opaque  objedts,  or  to  tranfparent  objedts 
feen  by  refledted  light.  If  the  plates  are  narrower  at  the 
eye-end,  as  in  fig.  11.  the  angular  point  E  fhould  be  a 
little  on  one  fide  of  the  axis  of  the  tube,  in  order  that  the 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  brafs  cap  next  the  eye  may 
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be  brought  as  near  as  pofiibie  to  E.  When  the  plates 
have  the  fame  breadth  at  both  ends,  the  angular  point  E 
■will  be  near  the  lower  circumference  of  the  tube,  as  it  is 
at  O  ;  and,  in  this  ca(e,  it  is  necefiary  to  place  the  eye-hole 
out  of  the  centre,  fo  as  to  be  a  little  above  the  angular 
point  E.  This  conftrufition  is  lefs  elegant  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  more  room 
for  the  introduction  of  a  feather,  or  a  piece  of  thin  wood 
covered  with  leather,  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  the 
duft  which  is  conftantly  accumulating  between  the  re- 
fieCtors.  In  fome  inftanees,  the  plates  have  been  put 
together  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  tube  for  the  purpofe  of  being  cleaned  ;  but,  though 
this  conftruClion  has  its  advantages,  yet  it  requires  fome 
ingenuity  to  replace  the  refleflors  with  facility,  and  to 
fix  them  at  the  exaCt  inclination  which  is  required.  One 
of  the  molt  convenient  methods  is  to  fupport  the  reflector 
in  a  groove,  cut  out  of  a  folk!  cylinder  of  dry  wood,  of 
nearly  the  fame  diameter  as  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
tube  ;  and,  aft'er  a  flip  of  wood,  or  any  other  fubftance,  is 
placed  along  the  open  edges  of  the  plates,-  to  keep  them 
at  the  proper  angle  given  by  the  groove,  the  whole  is 
flipped  into  the  tube,  where  it  remains  firm  and  fecure 
from  all  accident.  If  the  length  of  the  reflectors  is  lefs 
than  the  fhorteft  diftancC  at  which  the  eye  is  capable  of 
feeing  objeCts  with  perfeCt  diftinctnefs,  it  will  be  necefiary 
to  place  at  the  eye-end  E  a  convex  lens,  whofe  focal  length 
is  equal  to,  or  an  inch  or  two  greater  titan,  the  length  of 
the  refleflors.  By  this  means  the  obferver  veil!  fee  with 
perfeft  diftinctnefs  the  objeCts  placed  at  the  objeCt-end  of 
the  kaleidofcope.  This  lens,  however,  mult  be  removed 
when  the  inftrument  is  to  be  ufed  by  perfons  who  are 
fhort-fighted. 

The  proper  application  of  the  objeCts  at  the  end  of  the 
refieCtors  is  now  the  only  ftep  which  is  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Ample  kaleidofcope.  The  firft  and  molt  Ample 
method  confilts  in  bringing  the  tube  about  half  an  inch 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  refleflors.  A  plane  lens,  of  the 
fame  diameter  as  the  tube,  is  then  pulhed  into  the  tube, 
fo  as  to  touch  the  reflectors.  The  pieces  of  coloured 
glafs  being  laid  upon  this  lens,  another  plane  lens,  having 
its  upper  furface  ground  with  fine  emery,  is  next  placed 
above  the  glafs  fragments,  being  prevented  from  prefling 
upon  them,'  or  approaching  to  the  firft  plane  lens,  by  a 
ring  of  copper  or  brafs ;  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  bur- 
nifliing  down  theend  of  the  tube.  The  eye  being  placed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  inftrument,  the  obferver  turns  the 
whole  round  in  his  hand,  and  perceives  an  infinite  variety 
of  beautiful  figures  and  patterns,  in  confequence  of  the 
fucceflion  of  new  fragments,  which  are  brought  oppofite 
the  aperture  by  their  own  gravity,  ajjd  by  the  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  tube.  In  this  rude  ftate,  however,  the  inftru¬ 
ment  is  by  no  means  fufceptible  of  affording  very  plealing 
exhibitions.  A  difagreeable-  effect  is  produced  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  darkeft  feffors,  or  thofe  formed  by  the  great- 
eft  number  of  reflections,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  circular 
field  ;  and,  though  the  variety  of  patterns  will  be  very  great, 
yet  the  inftrument  is  limited  to  the  fame  feries  of  frag¬ 
ments,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  numerous  objects 
which  are  perpetually  prefenting  themfelves  to  our  no¬ 
tice.  Thefe  evils  can  be  removed  only  by  adopting  the 
conftruClion  fliown  in  fig.  n.  in  which  the  refleflors  reach 
the  very  end  of  the  tube.  Upon  the  end  of  the  tube  ab, 
cd,  fig.  i a.  is  placed  a  ring  of  brafs,  mn,  which  moves 
eafily  upon  the  tube  abed,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
ftioulder  of  brafs  on  each  fide  of  it.  A  brafs  cell,  MN, 
is  then  made  to  flip  tightly  upon  the  movable  ring  mn,  lo 
that,  when  the  cell  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the  milled 
end  at  MN,  the  ring  mn  may  move  freely  upon  the  tube. 
The  fragments  of  coloured  glafs,  &c.  are-now  placed  in  a 
fmall  box,  or  objed-plate  as  it  may  be  called,  conflfting  of 
two  glafles,  one  tranfparent  and  the  other  ground,  kept 
at  the  diftance  of  i-8th  or  x-ioth  of  an  inch  by  a  brafs 
rim.  This  brafs  rim  generally  confifts  of  two  pieces, 
which  ferew  into  one  another,  lb  that  the  objeft-plate  can 
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be  opened  by  unferewing  It,  and  the  fragments  changed 
at  pleafure.  This  objeCt-plate  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cell  MN,  as  (hown  at  OP  ;  and  the  depth  of  the  cell  is 
fuch  as  to  allow  the  fide  O  to  touch  the  end  of  the  reflect¬ 
ors,  when  the  cell  is  flipped  upon  the  ring  mn.  When 
this  is  done,  the  inftrument,  fig.  n.  is  held  in  one  hand 
with  the  angular  point  E  downwards,  which  is  known  by 
a  mark  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  tube  between  «  and  b, 
and  the  cell  is  turned  round  with  the  other,  fo  as  to  pre- 
fent  different  fragments  of  the  included  glafs  before  the 
aperture  AOB.  The  tube  maybe  directed  to  the  bright- 
eft  part  of  the  ftcy  in  the  day-time,  or  in  the  evening  to  a 
candle,  or  an  Argand  lamp,  fo  as  to  tranfmit  the  light 
direCtly  through  the  coloured  fragments  ;  but  it  will 
always  be  found  to  give  richer  and  more  brilliant  efteCts 
if  the  tube  is  directed  to  the  window-ftiutter,  a  little  to 
one  fide  of  the  light ;  or  is  heldfto  one  fide  of  the  candle  ; 
or,  what  is  ftill  better,  between  two  candles  or  lamps 
placed  as  near  each  -other  as  pofiibie.  In  this  way  the 
picture,  created  by  the  inftrument,  is  not  cotnpofed  of  the 
harfli  tints  formed  by  tranfmitted  light,  but  of  the  va¬ 
rious  reflected  and  loftened  colours  which  are  thrown 
into  the  tube  from  the  fides  and  angles  of  the  glafs  frag¬ 
ments. 

In  the  preceding  method  of  applying  the  objeCts  to  the 
reflectors,  the  fragments  of  coloured  glafs  are  introduced 
before  the  aperture,  and  pafs  acrofs  it  in  concentric  cir¬ 
cles  ;  and,  as  the  fragments  always  defeend  by  their  own 
gravity,  the  changes  of  the  picture,  though  infinite  in 
number,  conftantly  take  place  in  a  fimilar  manner.  This 
defeCt  may  be  remedied,  and  a  great  degree  of  variety  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  motion  of  the  fragments,  by  making  the 
objeCt-plates  rectangular  inftead  of  circular,  and  moving 
them  through  a  groove  cut  in  the  cell  at  MN,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  done  with  the  pictures  or  Aiders  for 
the  magic  lantern  ajad  folar  microfcope.  By  tiiis  means, 
the  different  fragments  that  prefen t  themfelves  to  the 
aperture  may  be  made  to  pafs  acrofs  it  in  every  pofiibie 
direction,  and  very  interefting  effects  may  be  produced 
by  a  combination  of  the  rotatory  and  rectilineal  motions 
of  the  objeCt-plate. 

When  the  Ample  kaleidofcope  is  applied  to  opaque 
objefts,  fuch  as  a  feal,  a  watch-chain,  the  feconds-hand 
of  a  watch,  coins,  pictures,  gems,  (hells,  flowers,  leaves, 
and  petals  of  plants,  imprefiions  from  feals,  &c.  the  ob- 
jeit,  inftead  of  being  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
muft  be  viewed  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  view  objeCts 
through  a~  microfcope,  being  always  placed  as  near  the 
inftrument  as  poflible,  and  to  as  to  allow  the  light  to  fall 
freely  upon  the  objeCt.  The  o'pject-plates,  and  all  tranf¬ 
parent  objeCts,  may  be  viewed  in  this  manner;  but  tbs 
molt  fplerfidid  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  to  view  minute 
fragments  of  coloured  glafs,  and  objects  with  opaque 
colours,  &c.  placed  in  a  flat  box,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
made  of  mirror-glafs.  The  light  reflected  from  the  inir- 
ror-glafs,  and  tranfmitted  through  the  tranfparent  frag¬ 
ments,  is  combined  with  the  light  reflected  both  from  the 
tranfparent  and  opaque  fragments,  and  forms  an  effect  of 
the  fineft  kind. 

Although  the  kaleidofcope  is  capable  of  creating  beau¬ 
tiful  forms  from  the  raoft  ugly  and  fliapelefs  objects,  yet 
the  combinations  which  itprefents,  when  obtained  from 
certain  forms  and  colours,  are  fo  fuperior  to  thofe  which 
it  produces  from  others,  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  power  and  effedts  of  the  inftrument,  unlefs  the  objeCts 
are  j udicioufly  feleCted. 

When  the  inclination  of  the  refieCtors  is  great,  the  ob¬ 
jects,  or  the  fragments  of  coloured  glafs,  fhould  be  larger 
than  when  the  inclination  is  fmall ;  for,  when  fmall  frag¬ 
ments  are  prefented  before  a  large  aperture,  the  pattern 
which  is  created  has  alpotted  appearance,  and  derives  no 
beauty  from  the  inverfion  of  the  images,  in  confequence 
of  the  outline  of  each  feparate  fragment  not  joining  with 
the  inverted  image  of  it. 

The  objeCts  which  give  the  fineft  outlines  by  inverfion, 
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are  thofe  which  have  a  curvilineal  form,  fuch  as  circles, 
ellipfes,  looped  curves  like  the  figure  8-;  curves  like  the 
figure  3  and  the  letter  S ;  fpirals  ;  and  other  forms,  fuch 
as.  fquares,  reftangies,  and  triangles,  may  be  applied  with 
advantage.  Glafs,  both  fpun  and  twilled,  and  of  all  co¬ 
lours  and  (hades  of  colours,  fhould  be  formed  into  the 
preceding  (hapes  ;  and,  when  thefe  are  mixed  with  pieces 
of  flat  coloured  glafs,  blue  vitriol,  native  fulphur,  yellow 
orpiment,  differently-coloured  fluids  enclofed  and  moving 
in  fmall  vefl'els  of  glafs,  &c.  they  will  make  the  fined  trans¬ 
parent  objefts  for  the  kaleidofcope.  When  the  objefts 
are  to  be  laid  upon  a  mirror-plate,  fragments  of  opaquely- 
coloured  glafs  fhould  be  added  to  the  tranfparent  frag¬ 
ments,  along  with  pieces  of  brafs  wire,  of  coloured  foils, 
and  grains  of  fpelter.  In  (electing  tranfparent  objects, 
the  greateft  care  mud  be  taken  to  rejeft  fragments  of 
opaque  glafs,  and  dark  colours  that  do  not  tranfmit  much 
light;  and  all  the  pieces  of  fpun  glafs,  or  coloured  plates, 
fhould  be  as  thin  as  poflible. 

When  the  objects  are  thus  prepared,  the  next  dep  is  to 
place  them  in  the  objeft- plates.  The  didance  between 
the  interior  furfaces  of  the  two  plane  glafles,  of  which  the 
objeft- plates  are  compofed,  fhould  not  exceed  i-8th  of 
an  inch.  The  thicknefs  of  the  tranfparent  glafs  next  the 
reflectors  fhould  be  juft  fufficient  to  keep  the  glafs  from 
breaking  ;  and  the  interior  diameter  of  the  brafs  rings  into 
which  the  tranfparent  and  the  grey  glafs  are  burnifhed, 
fhould  be  fo  great,  that  no  part  of  the  brafs  rim  may  be 
oppofite  the  angular  part  of  the  reflectors  during  the  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  of  the  cejl.  If  this  precaution  is  not  at¬ 
tended  to,  the  central  part  of  the  pattern,  where  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  forms  is  generally  the  mod  beautiful, 
will  be  entirely  obliterated  by  the  interpolition  of  the 
brafs  rim.  When  the  two  parts  of  the  objeft-plate  are 
fcrewed  together,  it  fhould  be  nearly  two-thirds  filled 
with  the  mixture  of  regular  and  irregular  objects,  already 
mentioned.  If  they  fall  with  difficulty  during  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  cell,  two  or  three  turns  of  the  fcrew  backward 
will  relieve  them  ;  and,  if  they  fall  too  eafily,  and  accumu¬ 
late,  by  flipping  behind  one  another,  the  Apace  between 
the  glafles  may  be  diminiflied,  by  placing  another  glafs  in 
contaft  with  the  grey  glafs. 

When  the  objeft-plate,  now'  defcribed,  is  placed  in  the 
cell,  and  examined  by  the  kaleidofcope,  the  pictures 
which  it  forms  are  in  a  date  of  perpetual  change,  and  can 
never  be  fixed,  and  fliown  to  another  perfon.  To  obviate 
this  di  fad  vantage,  an  objeft-plate  with  fixed  objefts  ge¬ 
nerally  accompanies-theinftrument;  the  pieces  of  fpun  and 
coloured  glafs  are  fixed  by  a  tranfparent  cement  to  the 
inner  fide  of  the  glafs  of  the  objeft-plate,  next  the  eye,  fo 
that  the  patterns  are  all  permanent,  and  may  be  exhibited 
to  others.  After  the  cell  has  performed  a  complete  rota¬ 
tion,  the  fame  patterns  again  recur,  and  may  therefore  be 
?.t  any  time  recalled  at  the  pleafure  of  the  obferver.  The 
fame  patterns,  it  is  true,  will  have  a  different  appearance, 
if  the  light  falls  in  a  different  manner  upon  the  objefts; 
but  its  general  character  and  outline  will  remain  the  fame. 

.The  objeCt- plates,  which  have  now  been  defcribed,  are 
made  to  fit  the  cell,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  flip  eafily  into 
it,  fo  that  they  themfelves  have  no  motion  feparate  from 
that  of  the  cell.  An  objeft-plate,  however,  of  a  lefs  dia¬ 
meter,  called  the  vibrating  objeft-plate,  and  containing 
loofe  objeCls,  is  an  intereding  addition  to  the  indrument. 
When  the  kaleidofcope  is  held  horizontally,  this  fmall 
-objeCt-plate  vibrates  on  its  low'er  edge,  either  by.a  gentle 
motion  of  the  tube,  or  by  ftriking  it  (lightly  with  the 
finger;  and  the  effeCt  of  this  vibration  is  Angularly  fine, 
particularly  when  it  is  combined  with  the  motion  of  the 
coloured  fragments. 

Another  of  the  objeCt-plates,  in  feveral  of  the  inflru- 
•mer.ts,  contains  either  fragments  of  colourlefs  glafs,  or 
an  irregular  furface  of  tranfparent  varnifh,  or  indurated 
.Canada  balfam.  This  objeft-plate  gives  very  fine  colour¬ 
lefs  figures  when  ufed  alone;  but  its  principal  ufe  is  to 
,be  placed  in  the  cell  between  an  objeft-plate  with  bright 


colours  and  the  end  of  the  inftrument.  When  this  13 
done,,  the  outline  of  the  pieces  of  coloured  glafs  are  I  of¬ 
ten  ed  -down  by  the  refraftion  of  the  tranfparentfragments, 
and  the  pattern  difplays  the  fined  effefts  of  loft  and  bril¬ 
liant  colouring.  The  colourlefs  objeft-plate  ('applies  the 
outline  of  the  pattern,  and  the  mafs  of  colour  behind 
fills  it  up  with  the  fofteft  tints. 

Some  of  the  objed-plates  are  filled  with  iron  or  brafs 
wdres,  twifted  into  various  forms,  and  rendered  broader 
and  flatter  in  fome  places  by  hammering.  Thefe  wires, 
when  intermixed  with  a  few  fmall  fragments  of  coloured 
glafs,  produce  a  very  fine  effeft.  Other  objeft-plates 
have  been  made  with  pitch,  balfam  of  tolu,  gum  lac,  and 
thick  tranfparent  paints;  and,  when  thefe  fubftances  are 
laid  on  with  judgment,  they  form  excellent  objefts  for 
the  kaleidofcope.  Lace  may  be  introduced  with  confi- 
derable  efreft,  and  alfo  feitoons  of  beads  ftrung  upon 
wire  or  thread  ;  but  pieces  of  glafs,  with  cut  and  poli(hed 
faces,  are  entirely  unfit  for  objefts. 

Compound  or  Telefcppic  Kaleidofcope. — We  have  already 
feen,  in  explaining  the  principles  of  the  kaleidofcope, 
that  a  fymmetrical  pifture  cannot  be  formed  from  objefts 
placed  at  any  diftance  from  the  inftrument.  If  we  take 
the  Ample  kaleidofcope,  and,  holding  an  objeft-plate  in 
contaft  with  the  refleftors,  gradually  withdraw  it  to  a 
diftance,  the  pifture,  which  is  at  firil  perfeft  in  evefy  part, 
will,  at  the  diftance  of  i-ioth  of  an  inch,  begin  to  be  dis¬ 
torted  at  the  centre,  from  the  difunion  of  the  reflefted 
images;  the  didortion  will  gradually  extend  itfelf  to  the 
circumference,  and  at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches,  or 
lefs,  from  the  refleftors,  all  the  fynrmetry  and  beauty  of 
the  pattern  will  difappear.  An  unexperienced  eye  may 
(till  admire  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  imperfeft  and 
diflimilar  images;  but  no  perlon  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
ftrument  could  endure  the  defefts  of  the  pifture,  even 
when  the  flighteft  diftortion  only  is  vifible  at  the  centre. 
As  the  power  of  the  kaleidofcope,  therefore,  in  its  Ample 
form,  is  limited  to  tranfparent  objefts,  or  to  the  outline 
of  opaque  objefts  held  dole  to  the  aperture  of  the  reflec¬ 
tors,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  confequence  to  extend  its 
power,  by  enabling  it  to  produce  perfeftly-fymmetrical 
patterns  from  opaque  objefts,  from  immovable  objefts  at 
a  diftance,  or  from  objefts  of  fuch  a  magnitude  that  they 
cannot  be  introduced  before  the  opening  of  the  refleftors. 
Without  fuch  an  extenlion  of  its  power,  the  kaleidofcope 
could  only  be  regarded  as  an  inftrument  of  amufement ; 
but,  when  it  is  made  to  embrace  objefts  of  all  magnitudes, 
and  at  all  diltances,  it  takes  its  place  as  a  general  philo- 
fophical  inftrument,  and  becomes  of  the  greateft  ufe  in 
the  fine,  as  well  as  the  ufeful,  arts. 

“  In  confidering  how  this  change  might  be  effefted, 
(fays  Dr.  B.)  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  MN,  fig.  13,  were 
a  diftant  objeft,  either  opaque  or  tranfparent,  it  might  be 
introduced  into  the  pifture  by  placing  a  lens,  LL,  at  fuch 
a  diftance  before  the  aperture  AOB,that  its  image  may  be 
diftinctly  formed  upon  the  plane  palling  through  AOB. 
By  fubmitting  this  idea  to  experiment,  I  found  it  to  an- 
fwer  my  mod  (anguine  expectations.  The  image  formed 
by  the  lens  at  AOB  became  a  new  objeft,  as  it  were,  and 
was  multiplied  and  arranged  by  fuccefiive  reflections  in 
the  very  fame  manner  as  if  the  objeft  MN  had  been  re¬ 
duced  in  the  ratio  ML  to  LA,  and  placed  clofe  to  the 
aperture.” 

The  compound  kaleidofcope  is  therefore  fitted  up  as 
fliown  in  fig.  14,  with  two  tubes  AB,  CD.  The  inner 
tube,  AB,  contains  the  refleftors,  (as  in  fig.  11.)  and  at 
the  extremity  C,  of  the  outer  tube  CA,  is  placed  a  lens, 
which  may  be  taken  off,  or  put  011,  at  pleafure.  The  focal 
length  of  this  lens  fhould  always  be  much  lefs  than  the 
length  of  the  outer  tube  CA,  and  fhould  in  general  be 
fuch,  that  it  is  capable  of  forming  an  image  at  the  end  of 
the  refleftors,  when  AB  is  pulled  out  as  much  as  poflible, 
and  when  the  objeft  is  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
lens.  When  it  is  required  to  introduce  into  the  pifture 
very  large  objefts  placed  near  the  lens,  another  lens  of  a  lefs 
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focal  length  fhould  be  ufed  ;  and,  when  the  objeCts  are 
diftant,  and  not  very  large,  a  lens,  whofe  principal  focal 
length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  greateft  diftance  of  the  lens 
from  the  refleCtors,  thould  be  employed. 

When  this  compound  kaleidofcope  is  ufed  as  a  fimple 
inftrument  for  viewing  objects  held  clofe  to  the  aperture, 
the  tube  AB  is  pufhed  in  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the  cell  with 
the  object-plate  is  flipped  upon  the  end  C  of  the  outer 
tube,  and  the  inltrument  is  ufed  in  the  fame  way  as.  the 
fimple  kaleidofcope.  In  applying  the  compound  kaleido¬ 
fcope  to  diftant  objects,  the  cell  is  removed,  and  the  lens 
fubftituted  in  its  place.  The  inftrument  is  then  directed 
to  the  objeCt,  and  the  tube  AB  drawn  out  till  the  pat¬ 
tern  appears  perfedtly  fymmetrical.  When  this  is  done, 
the  pattern  is  varied,  both  by  turning  the  inftrument 
round  its  axis,  and  by  moving  it  in  any  direction  over 
the  objedl  to  which  It  is  applied.  When  the  object  is 
about  four  inches  from  the  lens,  the  tube  requires  to  be 
pulled  out  as  far  as  poflible,  and  for  greater  diftances  it 
muft  be  pufhed  in.  The  points  fuited  to  different  dif¬ 
tances  can  eafily  be  determined  by  experiment,  and  marked 
on  the  inner  tube,  if  it  fhould  be  found  convenient.  In 
molt  of  the  inftruments  there  is,  near  the  middle  of  the 
tube  AB,  a  mark  which  is  nearly  fuited  to  all  diftances 
beyond  three  feet.  The  objedf-plates  held  in  the  hand, 
or  the  mirror-box  placed  upon  a  table,  at  a  diftance 
greater  than  five  or  fix  inches,  may  be  alfo  ufed  when  the 
lens  L  is  in  the  tube.  The  furniture  of  a  room,  books 
and  papers  lying  on  a  table,  pidlureS  on  the  wall,  a  blazing 
fire,  the  moving  branches  and  foliage  of  trees  and  flirubs, 
bunches  of  flowers,  horfes  and  cattle  in  a  park,  carriages 
in  motion,  the  currents  of  a  river,  moving  infefls,  the 
fun  fhining  through  clouds  or  trees,  and,  in  fliort,  every 
objeCt  in  nature,  may  be  introduced  by  the  aid  of  the 
lens  into  the  figures  created  by  the  inftrument. 

The  patterns  which  are  thus  prefented  to  the  eye,  are 
efl'entially  different  from  thofe  exhibited  by  the  fimple 
kaleidofcope.  Here  the  objects  are  independent  of  the 
obferver,  and  all  their  movements  are  reprefented  with 
the  moft  Angular  erfeCt  in  the  fymmetrical  picture,  which 
is  as  much  fuperior  to  what  is  given  by  the  fimple  inftru¬ 
ment  as  the  fight  of  living  or  moving  objeCts  is  fuperior  to 
an  imperfeCt  portrait  of  them.  When  the  flame  of  a 
blazing  fire  is  the  objeCt,  the  kaleidofcope  creates  from 
it  the  moft  magical  fireworks,  in  which  the  currents  of 
flame  which  compofe  the  picture  can  be  turned  into  every 
poflible  direction. 

In  order  to  mark  with  accuracy  the  points  on  the  tube 
AB,  fuited  to  different  diftances,  the  inftrument  fhould 
be  directed  to  a  ftraight  line,  inclined,  like  mn,  fig.  3,  to 
the  line  bifeCt ing  the  angular  aperture  AOB,  and  brought 
nearer  to  the  centre  O  of  the  field.  The  perfect  junction 
of  the  reflected  images  of  the  line  at  the  points  ml,  n',  &c. 
fo  as  to  form  a  ftar,  or  a  polygon  with  falient  and  re-en¬ 
tering  angles,  will  indicate,  with  great  nicety,  that  the 
tube  has  been  pulled  out  the  proper  length  for  the  given 
diftance.  In  this  way  a  fcale  for  different  diftances,  and 
fcalesfor  different  lenfes,  may  be  marked  on  the  tube. 

In  the  conftruCtion  of  the  compound  kaleidofcope,  the 
greateft  care  mufl;  be  taken  to  have  the  lens  of  fufficient 
magnitude.  If  it  be  too  final],  the  field  of  view  embraced 
by  the  inftrument  will  not  coincide  with  the  circular  pat¬ 
tern  ;  that  is,  the  centre  of  the  circular  pattern  will  not 
coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  field;  and  this  eccentri¬ 
city  vr ill  increafe  as  the  diftance  of  the  lens  from  the  re¬ 
flectors  is  increafed,  or  as  the  objeCt  introduced  into  the 
picture  approaches  to  the  inftrument.  The  boundary  of 
the  luminous  field  is  alfo  an  irregular  outline,  confifting 
of  difunited  curves.  Thefe  irregularities  are  eafily  ex¬ 
plained.  "When  the  lens  is  too  fmall,  the  luminous 
field  is  bounded  by  the  brafs  rim  in  which  the  glafs  is 
fixed  ;  and,  as  this  brafs  rim  is  at  a. diftance  from  the  re¬ 
flectors,  the  portion  of  it  prefented  to  the  angular  aper¬ 
ture  cannot  be  formed  byfucceflive  reflexions  into  a  con- 
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tinuous  curve  ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  upper  feCtors 
of  the  luminous  field  are  larger  than  the  lower  ones,  and 
confequently  the  centre  of  the  pattern  cannot  coincide 
with  that  of  the  field.  In  order  to  avoid  thefe  defeCts, 
therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  lens  fhould  be  fuch,  that, 
when  it  is  at  its  greateft  diftance  from  the  reflectors,  the 
field  of  view  may  be  bounded  by  the  arch  AB,  fig.  n, 
and  not  by  the  brafs  rim  which  holds  the  lens.  This 
may  be  readily  known  by  removing  the  eye-glafs,  and 
applying  the  eye  at  E  when  the  lens  is  at  its  greateft  dif¬ 
tance.  If  the  eye  cannot  fee  the  brafs  rim,  then  the  lens 
is  fufficienrly  large  ;  but,  if  the  brafs  rim  is  vifible,  the 
lens  is  too  fmall,  and  muft  be  enlarged  till  it  ceafes  to 
become  vifible.  Sometimes  the  lens  has  been  made  fo 
fmall,  that  the  brafs  rim  is  feen  not  only  at  AB,  but  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  above  the  angular  point  O,  and  produces  a 
dark  fpot  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

Inftead  of  uling  two  tubes,  a  lens  is  fometimes  fitted 
into  a  tube  about  an  inch  longer  than  the  focal  length  ofi 
the  glafs,  and  this  tube  is  flipped  upon  the  object-end 
ABO,  fig.  11.  This  mode  of  applying  the  lens  is,  how¬ 
ever,  inferior  to  the  firft  method,  as  there  is  little  room 
for  adjufting  it  to  different  diftances  ;  whereas  with  the 
long  tube  all  objeCts  at  a  greater  diftance  than  four  inches 
from  the  lens  may  be  introduced  into  the  picture;  a  pro¬ 
perty  which  poflefles  very  peculiar  advantages. 

The  extenfion  of  the  inftrument  to  diftant  objects  is 
not  the  only  advantage  which  is  derived  from  the  ufe  of 
the  lens.  As  the  pofition  for  giving  perfect  fymmetry  is 
rather  within  the  extremities  of  the  refleCtors  than  with¬ 
out  them,  and  as  it  is  impoflible  to  place  movable  ob¬ 
jects  within  the  reflectors,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  a 
fmall  error,  arifing  principally  from  the  thicknefs  of  the 
objeCts,  and  from  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  glafs 
which  is  neceflarily  interpofed  between  the  objeCts  and 
the  refleCtors.  The  compound  kaleidofcope,  however, 
is  entirely  free  from  this  defeCl.  The  image  of  a  diftant, 
or  even  of  a  near,  objeCt  can  be  formed  within  the  reflec¬ 
tors,  and  in  the  mathematical  pofition  of  fymmetry; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fubftitution  of  the  image  for 
the  objeCt  itfelf,  enables  us  to  produce  all  the  changes  in 
the  picture  which  the  motion  of  the  objeCt  could  have  ef¬ 
fected,  merely  by  turning  the  inftrument  round  its  axis, 
or  by  moving  it  horizontally,  or  in  any  other  direction 
acrofs  the  objeCt. 

Pohjangular  Kaleidofcope. — In  all  the  preceding  inftru¬ 
ments,  the  reflecting  planes  are  fixed  at  an  invariable 
angle,  which  is  fome  even  aliquot  part  of  360° ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  forms  or  patterns  which'they  create 
are  literally  infinite  in  number,  yet  they  have  all  the 
fame  character,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  compofed  of  as  many 
pairs  of  direCt  and  inverted  images  as  half  the  number  of 
times  that  the  inclination  of  the  refleCtors  is  contained  in 
360°.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greateft  importance,  in  the 
application  of  the  kaleidofcope  to  the  arts,  to  have  it 
conftruCted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  patterns  compofed  of 
any  number  of  pairs  of  direCt  and  inverted  images  may 
be  created  and  drawn.  With  this  view,  the  inftrument 
may  be  fitted  up  in  various  ways,  with  paper,  cloth,  and 
metallic  joints,  by  means  of  which  the  angle  can  be  varied 
at  pleafure;  but  the  moft  convenient  method  is  fliown 
in  the  figures  15,  16,  and  17.  which  reprefent  the  polyan- 
gular  kaleidofcope  with  metallic  refleCtors,  as  made  by- 
Mr.  R.  B.  Bate,  optician,  in  the  Poultry,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  this  fpecies 
of  kaleidofcope.  Fig.  15  fliows  the  complete  inftrument, 
mounted  upon  its  Hand  ST,  with  its  objeCt-glafs  at  CD, 
and  its  eye-glafs  feparate  at  E.  The  fame  letters  denote 
the  fame  parts  in  each  of  the  three  figures.  Fig.  16  is  a  fec- 
tion  of  the  fame  inftrument  in  the  direction  of  its  length ; 
and  fig  17  is  a  tranfverfe  feCtion  of  it  through  the  line 
ST,  fig.  16.  The  tube  of  this  inftrument  is  compofed  of 
two  cones,  MM,  NN,  fig.  15,  16,  connected  together  by 
a  middle  piece  or  ring  RR,  into  which  they  are  both 
8  C  fcreweda 
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fcrewed.  Thefe  two  cones  enclofe  two  liighly-poliflied 
metallic  reflectors  AO,  BO,  fig.  17.  only  one  of  them, 
viz.  BOE,  being  feen  in  fig.  16.  One  of  thefe  reflectors, 
BOE,  is  fixed  to  the  ring  RR,  by  the  intermediate  piece 
KGL.  The  reflector  is  fcrewed  to  this  piece  by  the  ad- 
juftable  fcrews  K,  L;  and  the  piece  KGL  is  again  fixed 
to  the  ring  RR,  by  two  fcrews  feen  above  and  below  G, 
in  fig.  17.  Hence  the  tube,  confifting  of  the  cones  MM, 
NN,  and  the  ring  RR,  fig.  16,  are  immovably  connected 
with  the  mirror  BOE.  The  furface  of  the  reflector  BOE 
is  adjufted  by  the  fcrews  at  K  and  L,  till  it  pafles  accu¬ 
rately  through  the  axis  of  the  cones  and  ring,  as  feen  in 
fig.  17.  The  other  refleCtor,  AO,  is  fixed  to  an  outer 
ring  rr,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  piece,  fimilar  to 
KGL,  the  arm  F  of  which,  correfponding  to  G,  pafles 
through  an  annular  fpace,  or  open  arch,  of  more  than  900, 
cut  out  of  the  circumference  of  the  inner  ring  RR.  The 
arm  F  is  fixed  to  the  outer  ringrr  by  two  fcrews,  feen  above 
and  below'  F,  in  fig.  17,  and  the  refleCtor  AO  is  fixed  to 
the  bar  correfponding  to  KL  by  fimilar  fcrews,  for  the 
purpofe  of  adjufting  it.  The  low'er  edge  OE  of  the  re¬ 
flector  BOE  extends  about  the  fifteenth  of  an  inch  below 
the  axis  of  the  cones,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  in 
fig.  16.  but  the  lower  edge  OF,  of  the  other  refleCtor  AOE, 
which  is  finely  ground  to  an  acute  angle,  forming  a  per¬ 
fectly  ftraight  and  fmooth  line,  is  placed  exaCtly  in  the 
axis  of  the  cones,  fo  as  juft  to  touch  a  line  in  the  reflector 
AOE,  which  coincides  w'ith  the  axis  of  the  cones,  and  to 
form  a  junction  with  that  line  in  every  part  of  the  two 
meeting  planes.  The  very  nice  adjuftments  which  are 
necefi’ary  to  produce  fo  exaCt  a  motion  are  effected  by  the 
fcrews  correfponding  to  K  and  L. 

If  we  now  fix  the  outer  ring  rr  into  the  ring  of  the 
Hand  ST,  fo  as  to  be  held  faft,  and  turn  the  cones  with 
the  hand,  we  (hall  give  motion  to  the  refledtor  BO,  fo  as 
to  place  it  at  any  angle  we  pleafe,  from  o°  to  900 ;  and, 
during  its  motion  through  this  rarch,  the  junction  of  the 
tw'o  refleCtors  mull  remain  perfect,  if  the  touching-lines 
are  adjufted,  as  we  have  defcribed  them,  to  the  axis  of 
motion,  which  muft  alfo  be  the  axis  of  the  cones  and 
rings.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  take  aw'ay  the  ftand,  and, 
holding  the  inftrument  in  the  hand  by  either  of  the  cones 
M,  N,  turn  the  ring  R  with  the  other,  we  (hall  give  mo¬ 
tion  to  its  refledtor  AO,  and  produce  a  variation  in  the 
angle  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  ;  or  the  fame  effeCt 
may  be  produced  by  an  endlefs  fcrew  working  in  teeth 
cut  upon  the  circumference  of  the  outer  ring  rr. 

In  order  to  enable  the  obferver  to  fet  the  refleCtors  at 
once  to  any  even  aliquot  part  of  a  circle,  or  fo  as  to  give 
any  number  of  pairs  of  direCt  and  inverted  images,  the 
moft  convenient  of  the  even  aliquot  parts  of  the  circle  are 
engraven  upon  the  ring  rr,  (though  not  exprefied  in  the 
plate;)  fo  that  we  have  only  to  let  the  index  to  any  of 
thefe  parts,  to  No.  12.  for  example,  and  the  refleCtors  will 
then  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  300,  and  will  form  a  circular 
field  with  twelve  luminous  feCtors,  or  a  ftar  with  fix  points, 
and  confequently  a  pattern  compofed  of  fix  pairs  of  direCt 
and  inverted  images. 

As  the  length  of  the  plates  is  only  about  five  inches,  it 
is  necelfary,  excepting  for  perfons  very  lliort-fighted,  to 
have  a  convex  lens  placed  at  E.  A  brafs  ring  containing 
a  plane  glafs  fcrews  into  the  outer  ring,  CD,  when  the 
inftrument  is  not  in  ufe  ;  and  there  is  an  objeCt-plate,  con¬ 
taining  fragments  of  differently-coloured  glafs.  This 
objeCt-plate  coniifts  of  two  plates  of  glafs,  one  ground 
and  the  other  tranfparent,  fet  in  brafs  rims.  The  tranf- 
parent  one  goes  neareft  the  refleCtor,  and  the  brafs  rim 
which  contains  it  fcrews  into  the  other,  fo  as  to  enclofe 
between  them  the  coloured  fragments,  and  regular  figures 
of  coloured  and  twifted  glafs.  A  loole  ring  furrounds 
this  objeCt-plate  ;  and,  when  this  ring  is  fcrewed  into  the 
circular  rim  CD,  the  objeCt-plate  can  be  turned  round,  fo 
as  to  produce  a  variety  of  patterns,  without  any  rifle  of  its 
being  detached  from  the  outer  cone. 

In  applying  this  inftrument  to  opaque  objeCts,  fuch  as 
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engravings,  coins,  gems,  or  fragments  of  coloured  glafs 
laid  upon  a  mirror,  the  aperture  of  the  mirrors  is  laid  di- 
reCtly  over  them,  the  large  cone  MM  having  been  pre- 
vioufly  unferewed,  for  the  purpofe  of  allowing  the  light 
to  fall  freely  upon  the  objeCts.  This  property  of  the  ka- 
leidofcope  is  of  great  importance,  as  in  every  other  form 
of  the  inftrument  opaque  objeCts  muft  be  held  obliquely, 
and  therefore  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  refleCtors  as  muft 
affeCt  the  fymmetry  of  the  pattern. 

As  the  perfection  of  the  figures  depends  on  the  refleCtors 
being  kept  completely  free  from  dull,  particularly  at  the 
angles,  where  it  naturally  accumulates,  the  greateft  faci¬ 
lity  is  given  by  the  preceding  conftruCtion  in  keeping 
them  clean.  For  this  purpofe,  the  large  cone  muft  be 
unferewed  ;  the  refleCtors  having  been  previoufly  clofed, 
by  turning  the  index  to  60  on  the  ring.  They  are  next 
to  be  opened  to  the  utmoft,  and  the  dull  may  in  general 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  fine  point  wrapped  in  clean 
and  dry  wafti  leather.  If  any  duft,  however,  Hill  adheres, 
the  finall  fcre  w  in  the  fide  of  the  ring  oppofite  to  the  index 
fliould  be  removed, and  the  (mailer  cone  NN  alfo  unferewed. 
By  eafing  the  fupporting  fcrews  of  either  of  the  refleCtors, 
their  touching  (ides  will  feparate,  fo  as  to  allow  a  piece 
of  dry  wafli-leather  to  be  drawn  between  them.  When 
every  particle  of  duft  has  been  thus  removed,  the  metals 
fliould  be  re-adjufted  and  clofed  before  the  cones  are  re¬ 
placed  ;  both  of  which  fliould  be  fcrewed  firmly  into  the 
ring  RR. 

Microfcopic  Kaleulof copes. — This  name  may  be  given  to 
the  inftrument  under  two  forms;  namely,  when  it  is  made 
to  produce  fymmetrical  patterns  from  microfcopic  objeCts, 
or  when  it  is  made  fo  (liort  that  a  lens  of  a  high  power  is 
necelfary  at  one  end  of  the  refleCtors,  to  fee  diftinCtly,  and 
magnify  the  objeCts  at  the  otherend.  I11  both  thefe  forms 
the  inventor  has  often  conftruCted  them  fo  fmall  as  one 
inch  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  As  the  kaleido- 
fcope,  in  this  minute  ftate,  has  been  applied  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  as  a  female  ornament,  we  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  point  out  the  belt  method  of  conltruCting  it. 

Since  the  aberration  from  fymmetry  increafes  as  the 
length  of  the  refleCtors  is  diminiftied,  and  fince  the  light  of 
the  field  diminiflies  from  the  fame  caufe,it  becomes  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  toobtain  correct  figures  and  uniformity  of  light 
in  fmall  inftruments.  In  order  to  overcome  thefe  difficul¬ 
ties  as  far  as  poflible,  the  refleCtors  fliould  be  metallic, 
and  may  be  either  made  of  poliihed  fteel  or  poliflied  fpg- 
culum  metal.  The  inclination  at  which  they  are  fixed 
fliould  not  be  lefs  than  36°  or  450;  and  the  eye-hole, 
which  fliould  not  exceed  i-i5th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
muft  be  placed  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  angular  point. 
Since  the  aberration  from  fymmetry  increafes  with  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  object  from  the  refleCtors,  and  is  much  aug¬ 
mented  in  fmall  inftruments,  the  greateft  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  have  the  objeCts  at  the  leaft  poflible  diftance  from 
the  reflectors.  To  accomplifli  this,  the  objeCts  themfelves 
fliould  be  as  thin  and  (lender  as  they  can  be  made  ;  the 
colours  fliould  be  brilliant  and  not  gloomy;  and  they 
fliould  be  feparated  from  the  refleCtors  by  a  thin  film  of 
the  moft  tranfparent  mica,  which  is  fuperior  to  glafs  of 
equal  thicknefs,  even  if  it  could  be  got,  from  its  extreme 
toughnefs  and  elafticity.  The  mica,  indeed,  is  ealily 
fcratched;  but,  if  this  fliould  take  place  to  any  extent,  it 
can  eafily  be  replaced  by  a  new  film.  It  would  even  be  of 
confequence  to  bend  the  mica  into  a  flight  concavity,  fo 
as  to  permit  the  objeCts  to  lie  rather  within  than  without 
the  extremity  of  the  refleCtors.  In  order  to  fee  the  pat¬ 
tern  with  perfect  diftinCtnefs,  a  lens  muft  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  inftrument:  the  focal  length  of  this  lens, 
however,  muft  not  be  exaCtly  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the 
objeCts  from  the  eye,  but  as  much  greater  as  poflible,  fo 
that  the  eye,  by  a  little  exertion,  may  be  able  to  obtain 
diltinCt  vilion.  The  reafon  of  this  will  be  underftood,  by 
confidering  that  the  images  of  the  objeCts,  feen  by  reflec¬ 
tions,  are  thrown  to  a  greater  diftance,  as  it  were,  from 
the  eye,  and  could  not  therefore  be  feen  diftinCtly  by  ufing 
1  a  lens 
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&  lens  adjufted  exaftly  to  the  neareft  part  of  the  pifture. 
Confequently,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  mu  ft  be  a  mean 
between  the  diftances  of  different  parts  of  the  pifture ;  that 
as,  a  little  greater  than  that  which  is  fuited  to  the  feftor 
feen  by  direft  vifion. 

When  fmall  kaleidofcopes  are  made  with  four  or  with 
three  mirrors,  the  preceding  directions  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable,  the  greateft  care  being  taken  that  the  reflectors  taper 
nearly  to  a  point  at  the  eye  end,  fo  as  not  to  leave  an 
aperture  greater  than  1-1 5th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  preceding  inftruments  may  alfo  be  fitted-up  with  a 
draw-tube  and  lens. 

Curious  Properties. — -The  fplendid  difcoveries  which 
have  been  made  with  the  telefcope  and  microfcope  have 
inverted  them  with  a  philofophical  character  which  can 
never  be  attached  to  any  other  inftrument.  It  is  only, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  the  aftronomer  and  the  natura- 
lift  that  they  are  confecrated  to  the  great  objeCts  of  fci- 
ence  :  their  ordinary  poffeffors  employ  them  folely  as  in-«> 
ftruments  of  amufement ;  and  it  is  fingular  to  remark  how 
loon  they  lofe  their  novelty  and  intereft  when  devoted  to 
this  inferior  purpofe.  The  folar  microfcope,  the  camera- 
obfcura,  and  the  magic  lantern,  are  equally  fhort-lived  in 
their  powers  of  entertainment;  and  even  the  wonders  of 
the  electrical  and  galvanic  apparatus  are  called  forth  at 
long  intervals,  for  the  occafional  purpofes  of  inftruCting 
the  young,  or  aftoniftiing  the  ignorant.  A  ferenity  of  Iky, 
very  uncommon  in  our  northern  climate,  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  difplaying  the  powers  of  fome  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  inftruments  ;  and  the  eftefts  of  the  reft  can  only  be 
exhibited  after  much  previous  preparation.  From  thefe 
caufes,  but  principally  from  a  want  of  variety  in  their  ex¬ 
hibitions,  they  have  conftantly  failed  to  excite,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  minds,  that  intenfe  and  continued  intereft  which 
3night  have  been  expeCted  from  the  ingenuity  of  their 
r.ouftruCtion  and  the  fplendour  of  their  eftefts.  But  we 
have  heard  of  many  cafes  where  the  tedium  of  fevere  and 
continued  indifpolition  has  been  removed,  and  where 
many  a  dull  and  folitary  hour  has  been  rendered  cheerful 
by  the  unceafing  variety  of  entertainment  which  the  ka- 
leidofcope  afforded.  In  one  refpeft,  indeed,  this  inftru- 
ment  is  luperiorto  all  others.  When  it  is  once  properly 
conftruCted,  its  effeCts  are  exhibited  without  either  Ikill 
or  labour;  and  fo  numerous  are  its  applications,  and  fo 
inexhauftible  its  ftores,  that  theobferveris  conftantly  flat¬ 
tered  with  the  belief  that  he  has  obtained  refults  which 
were  never  feen  before,  and  that  he  has  either  improved 
the  inftrument,  or  extended  its  power,  by  new  applications. 

That  property  of  the  kaleidofcope  which  has  excited 
more  wonder,  and  therefore  more  controverfy,  than  any 
other,  is  the  number  of  combinations  or  changes  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing  from  a  fmall  number  of  objeCts. 
Many  perfons,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument,  have  calculated  the  number  of  forms  which  may 
be  created  from  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  glafs,  upon 
the  ordinary  principles  of  combination.  In  this  way  it 
follows,  (fee  p.  318  of  this  volume,)  that  24  pieces  of  glafs 
may  be  combined  1391724188887252999425128493402200 
times,  an  operation,  the  performance  of  which  would 
■take  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  millions  of  years,  even 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  20  of  them  were  performed 
every  minute.  This  calculation,  furprifing  as  it  appears, 
is  yet  falfe,  not  from  being  exaggerated,  but  from  being 
far  inferior  to  the  reality.  It  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofi¬ 
tion  that  one  piece  of  glafs  can  exhibit  only  one  figure, 
and  that  two  pieces  can  exhibit  only  two  figures,  whereas 
it  is  obvious  that  the  two  pieces,  though  they  can  only  be 
combined  in  two  ways  in  the  fame  Jlraight  line,  yet  the 
one  can  be  pilt  above  and  below  the  other,  as  well  as  upon 
its  right  fide  and  its  left  fide,  and  may  be  joined,  fo  that 
the  line  connecting  their  centres  may  have  an  infinite 
number  of  pofitions  with  refpeft  to  a  horizontal  line.  It 
follows,  indeed,  from  the  principles  of  the  kaleidofcope, 
Shat,  if  only  one  objed  is  ufed,  and  if  that  objed  is  a  mathe- 
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matical  line  without  breadth ,  the  inftrument  will  form  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  figures  from  this  fingle  line.  The  line 
maybe  placed  at  an  infinite  number  of  diftances  from  the 
centre  of  the  aperture,  and  equally  inclined  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  refleftors.  It  may  be  inclined  at  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  angles  to  the  radii  of  the  circular  field,  and 
it  may  be  placed  in  an  infinite  variety  of  pofitions  paral¬ 
lel  to  any  radius.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  kaleidofcope  will 
form  a  figure  differing  in  charafter  and  in  magnitude.  In 
the  firft  cafe,  all  the  figures  are  polygons  of  the  fame  cha¬ 
rafter,  but  of  different  fizes.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  they 
are  ftars,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  falient  and  re-entering  angles  ;  and  in  the  third  cafe, 
they  form  imperfeft  figures,  in  which  the  lines  unite  at 
one  extremity  and  are  open  at  the  other.  If,  inltead  of 
fuppofing  a  mathematical  line  to  be  the  objeft,  we  take  a 
Jingle  piece  of  coloured  glafs,  with  an  irregular  outline, 
we  fliall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  from  experiment, 
that  an  infinite  variety  of  figures  may  be  created  from  it 
alone.  This  fyftem  of  endlefs  changes  is  one  of  the  mod 
extraordinary  properties  of  the  kaleidofcope.  With  a 
number  of  loofe  objefts,  it  is  impoflible  to  reproduce  any 
figure  which  we  have  admired.  When  it  is  once  loft, 
centuries  may  elapfe  before  the  fame  combination  re¬ 
turns.  If  the  objefts,  however,  are  placed  in  the  cell 
fo  as  to  have  very  little  motion,  the  fame  figure,  or  one 
very  near  it,  may,  without  difficulty,  be  recalled  ;  and,  if 
they  are  abfolutely  fixed,  the  fame  pattern  will  recur  in 
every  revolution  of  the  objeft-plate. 

As  the  kaleidofcope  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  ornamental 
arts,  particularly  to  carpet  and  lace  manufacturers,  calico- 
printing,  paper-ftaining,  jewellery,  See.  Si c.  its  adaptation 
to  their  purpofe  is  effected  by  occafionally  furnifhing  the 
inftrument  with  aftand,  in  order  that  the  pattern  may  be 
fixed  whilft  the  artift  is  engaged  in  copying  it.  It  is  alfo 
capable  of  being  ufed  with  Dr.  Wollafton’s  camera  lu- 
cida,  by  which  means  thofe  who  would  otherwife  be  un¬ 
able  to  copy  the  patterns  may  do  it  with  perfeft  facility 
and  accuracy.  The  eftefts  of  the  inftrument  may  alfo  be 
exhibited  to  many  perfons  at  once,  on  the  principles  of 
the  folar  microfcope,  or  magic  lantern.  The  inftrument 
for  fcientific  purpofes  is  occafionally  fo  conftrufted  as  to 
admit  of  the  inclination  of  the  refleftors  being  varied  at 
pleafure.  Under  the  authority  of  Dr.  Brewfter,  kalei¬ 
dofcopes  of  all  the  different  forms  are  manufactured  by 
the  opticians  with  great  accuracy  and  perfection  ;  but  the 
popularity  of  the  inftrument  has  been  fuch  as  to  induce 
a  great  number  of  individuals,  who  have  been  ignorant 
of  its  principles,  to  infringe  upon  the  patent,  and  impofe 
upon  the  public  a  wretched  imitation  of  the  original,  pof- 
feffing  none  of  the  properties  which  are  effentially  necef- 
fary  to  the  production  of  beautiful  and  fymmetrical  forms ; 
and,  in  order  to  juftify  fuch  proceedings,  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  fearch  out  for  fome  combination  of  mirrors,  al¬ 
ready  deferibed,  which  might  have  fome  refemblance  to 
Dr.  Brewfter’s  inftrument;  and  the  firft  fuppofed  antici¬ 
pation  of  it  was  found  in  Prop.  XIII.  and  XIV.  of  Wood’s 
Optics  ;  but  profeffbr  Wood,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Brewfter 
on  the  fubjeft,  has  molt  handfomely  difclaimed  having 
in  contemplation  the  eftefts  produced  by  the  kaleido¬ 
fcope  in  giving  the  propofitions  alluded  to. 

The  next  fuppofed  anticipation,  was  an  inftrument  pro- 
pofed  and  made  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  1717;  which  con- 
lifted  of  two  pieces  of  filvered  looking-glafs,  five  inches 
wide,  and  four  inches  high,  jointed  together  with  hinges, 
and  opening  like  a  book.  Thefe  plates  being  fet  upon  a 
geometrical  drawing,  and  the  eye  being  placed  in  front 
of  the  mirrors,  the  lines  of  the  drawing  were  feen  multi¬ 
plied  by  repeated  reflections.  This  inftrument  had  been 
deferibed  long  before  by  Kircher,  and  did  not  receive  a 
Angle  improvement  from  the  hands  of  Bradley.  It  had 
been  often  made  by  the  opticians ;  but  no  perfon  ever 
thought  of  applying  it  to  any  purpofe  of  utility,  or  of 
ufing  it  as  an  inftrument  of  rational  amufement  by  the 
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creation  of  beautiful  forms :  indeed,  from  its  conftruc- 
tion,  it  is  quite  incapable  of  producing  any  of  the  fin- 
gular  efteCts  of  the  kaleidofcope.  As,  however,  the 
fimilarity  between  the  two  inftruments  is  maintained  by 
many  perfons,  either  from  ignorance  or  intereft;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  render  that  juftice  to  Dr.  Brewlter  which 
to  us  appears  his  due,  we  give  the  following  ftatement  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  inftruments,  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  their  both  being  applied  to  geometric  lines 
upon  paper. 


1.  In  Bradley’s  inftru- 
ment,  the  length  is  lefs  than 
the  breadth  of  the  plates. 

2.  Bradley’s  inftrument 
cannot  be  ufed  with  a  tube. 

3.  In  Bradley’s  inftru¬ 
ment,  from  the  erroneous 
pofition  of  the  eye,  there  is 
a  great  inequality  of  light  in 
the  feCtors,  and  the  laft  fee- 
tors  are  fcarcely  vifible. 

4.  In  Bradley’s  inftru¬ 
ment,  the  figure  confifts  of 
elliptical  and  confequently 
unequal  feCtors. 

5.  In  Bradley’s  inftru¬ 
ment,  the  unequal  feCtors 
do  not  unite,  but  are  all  fe- 
parated  from  one  another 
by  afpace  equal  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  mirror-glafs. 

6.  In  Bradley’s  inftru¬ 
ment,  the  images  reflected 
from  the  firft  furface  inter¬ 
fere  with  thofe  reflected  from 
the  fecond,  and  produce  a 
confufion  and  overlapping 
of  images  entirely  inconfif- 
tent  with  fymmetry. 

7.  In  Bradley’s  inftru¬ 
ment,  the  defetts  in  the 
junction  of  the  plates  are  all 
rendered  vifible  by  the  erro¬ 
neous  pofition  of  the  eye. 


1 .  In  the  kaleidofcope,  the 
length  of  the  plates  muft  be 
four,  five,  or  fix,  times  their 
breadth.  ~ 

2.  The  kaleidofcope  can¬ 
not  be  ufed  without  a  tube. 

3.  In  the  kaleidofcope,  the 
eye  is  fo  placed,  that  the 
uniformity  of  light  is  a 
maximum,  and  the  laft  fee- 
tors  are  diftinCtly  vifible. 

4.  In  the  kaleidofcope,  all 
the  feCtors  are  equal,  and 
compofe  a  perfeCt  circle,  and 
the  picture  is  perfectly  fym- 
metrical. 

5.  In  the  kaleidofcope, 
the  equal  feCtors  all  unite 
into  a  complete  and  perfect¬ 
ly  fymmetrical  form. 


6.  In  the  kaleidofcope,  the 
fecondary  reflections  are  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  confufion  takes 
place. 


7.  In  the  kaleidofcope,  the 
eye  is  fo  placed,  that  thefe 
defects  of  junction  are  in- 
viiible.  • 


done,  we  may  draw  in  every  one  of  the  divifions  a  figure, 
at  our  pleafure,  either  for  garden-platts  or  fortifications  5 
as  for  example,  in  fig  18,  we  fee  a  circle  divided  into  fix 
parts,  and  upon  the  divifion  marked  F  is  drawn  part  of 
a  defign  for  a  garden.  Now,  to  fee  that  defign  entire, 
which  is  yet  confufed,  we  muft  place  our  glaffes  upon 
the  paper,  and  open  them  to  the  fixth  part  of  the  circle; 
i.  e.  one  of  thdm  muft  Hand  upon  the  line  b,  to  the 
centre,  and  the  other  muft  be  opened  exaCtly  to  the  point 
e ;  fo  (hall  we  difeover  an  entire  garden-platt  in  a  circular 
form,  (if  we  look  into  the  glaffes,)  divided  into  fix  parts, 
with  as  many  walks  leading  to  the  centre,  where  we  fhal-1 
find  a  bafin  of  an  hexagonal  figure. 

“  The  line  A,  where  the  glaffes  join,  ftands  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  glafs  B  ftands  upon 
the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  point  C,  and  the 
glafs  D  ftands  upon  the  line  leading  from  the  centre  to 
the  point  E.  The  glaffes,  being  thus  placed,  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  complete  figure  we  look  for;  and  fo, 
whatever  equal  part  of  a  circle  you  mark  out,  let  the  line 
A  ftand  always  upon  the  centre,  and  open  your  glaffes 
to  the  divifion  you  have  made  with  your  compaffes.  If, 
inftead  of  a  circle,  you  would  have  the  figure  of  a  hexa¬ 
gon,  draw  a  ftraight  line,  with  a  pen,  from  the  point  e  to 
the  point  b,  and,  by  placing  the  glaffes  as  before,  you 
will  have  the  figure  defired. 

“  So  likewife  a  pentagon  may  be  perfectly  reprefented, 
by  finding  the  fifth  part  of  a  circle,  and  placing  the 
glaffes  upon  the  outlines  of  it;  and  the  fourth  part  of  a 
circle  will  likewife  produce  a  fquare,  by  means  of  the 
glaffes,  or,  by  the  fame  rule,  will  give  us  any  figure  of 
equal  fides.  I  eafily  fuppofe  that  a  curious  perfon,  by  a 
little  practice  with  thefe  glaffes,  may  make  many  im¬ 
provements  with  them,  which  perhaps  I  may  not  have 
yet  difcovered,  or  have,  for  brevity  fake,  omitted  to  de- 
feribe.” 

We  owe  an  apology  to  Dr.  Brewfter,-  perhaps,  for  hav¬ 
ing  tranferibed  fo  much  from  his  work.  We  have  been 
led  on  infenfibly,  by  our  anxiety  to  explain  the  principles 
and  conftruCtion  of  his  curious  invention,  into  a  longer 
detail  than  we  intended.  But  feveral  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  inftruments  we  have  ftill  left  unexplained ; 
and  we  can  affure  our  readers,  that  we  have  by  no  means 
exhaufted  the  fources  of  amufement  and  inftruction  which 
they  will  find  on  a  perufal  of  the  doctor’s  “Treatife  on 
the  Kaleidofcope;  Ebinb.  1819.” 


To  which  may  be  added,  that  profeffors  Playfair  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Pifitet  of  Geneva,  and  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Watt,  have  each  of  them  borne  teftimonv  to  the  dif- 
fimilarity  of  the  two  inftruments,  and  to  the  unqueftion- 
able  claim  which  Dr.  Brewfter  has  to  the  invention  of  the 
kaleidofcope.  But,  as'fo  much  has  been  faid  of  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Bradley,  who  was  profeffor  of  botany  in 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  we  fhall  prefent  (fee  fig.  18) 
an  exact  copy  of  the  mirrors  ufed  by  him;  and  his  me¬ 
thod  of  ufing  them  we  fhall  give  in  his  own  words  from 
his  work,  now  fcarce,  entitled  New  Improvements  in 
Planting  and  Gardening,  8vo.  Lond.  1717. 

“  We  muft  choofe  two  pieces  of  looking-glafs,  (fays 
he,)  of  equal  bignefs,  of  the  figure  of  a  long  fquare,  five 
inches  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth ;  they  muft  be 
covered  on  the  back  with  paper  or  filk,  to  prevent  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  filver,  which  would  elfe  be  too  apt  to  crack 
off  by  frequent  ufe.  This  covering  for  the  back  of  the 
glaffes  muft  be  fo  put  on,  that  nothing  of  it  may  appear 
about  the  edges  on  the  bright  fide. 

“The  glaffes  being  thus  prepared,  they  muft  be  laid 
face  to  face,  and  hinged  together,  fo  that  they  may  be 
made  to  open  and  fhut  at  pleafure,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book  ;  and  now,  the  glaffes  being  thus  fitted  for  our  pur- 
pofe,  I  fhall  proceed  to  explain  the  ufe  of  them. 

“  Draw  a  large  circle  upon  paper ;  divide  it  into  three, 
four,  five,  fix,  feven,  or  eight,  equal  parts ;  which  being 
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Plate  XVI. 

Of  Hadley's  Quadrant. 

Upon  the  radii  DC,  EC,  of  the  quadrant  OEC,  fig.  t, 
and  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  are  fixed  two  plane  reflec¬ 
tors  A,  B,  whole  furfaces  are  parallel  when  the  index  D, 
on  the  movable  radius  CD,  is  brought  to  O;  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  arc  OD  will  meafure  their  inclination  when 
the  movable  radius  CD  is  in  any  other  fituation.  The 
wdiole  furface  of  the  glafs  B  is  not  quickfil  vered,  apart 
of  it  being  left  tranfparent,  that  objects  may  be  feen  di¬ 
rectly  through  it,  and  by  rays  which  pafs  dole  to  the 
quickfilvered,  or  reflecting,  part. 

When  the  angular  diftance  of  two  objeCts,  S,  Q,  is  to 
be  taken,  the  quadrant  is  held  in  fuch  a  pofition  that  its 
plane  paffes  through  them  both;  and  the  radius  CD  is 
moved  till  one  of  them  S  is  feen,  after  two  reflections  of 
the  incident  ray  SA,  in  the  direction  HQ;  and  the  other, 
Q,  by  the  direCt  ray  QH,  in  the  fame  line;  that  is,  till  the 
objeCts  apparently  coincide.  Then,  if  SA  be  produced 
till  it  meets  QH  in  H,  the  angle  SHQ,  contained  between 
the  firft  incident  and  laft  reflected  ray,  is  equal  to  twice  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  two  refleCtors;  therefore,  the 
angular  diftance  of  the  two  objeCts  is  meafured  by  twice 
the  arc  DO.  The  method  of  adjufting  this  inftrument 
may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Vince’s  Practical  Aitronomy,  p.  8. 
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Of  the  Magic  Lantern. 

ABCD,  fig.  2.  reprefents  a  tin  box,  or  lantern,  in  the 
fore  part  of  which  is  a  Hiding  tube,  furnilhed  with  a 
double  convex  lens  EF.  Between  the  lantern  and  the 
lens,  a  fmall  Space,  qp,  is  left,  to  admit  a  thin  plate  of 
glafs,  upon  which  inverted  figures  are  painted  in  trans¬ 
parent  colours. 

When  this  inftrument  is  ufed,  the  lamp  K  being 
lighted,  and  the  room  darkened,  the  tube  is  moved  till 
qp  is  farther  from  the  lens  than  its  principal  focus  f ;  and 
consequently  PQ,  an  inverted  image  of  pq,  or  an  ereCt 
image  of  the  figure  intended  to  be  represented,  is  formed 
at  Some  diftance  from  the  lens,  and  painted  in  its  proper 
colours  upon  a  Screen  placed  at  the  concourSe  of  the  re- 
fraCted  rays. 

Sometimes  a  refleCtor  is  placed  behind  the  lamp,  or  a 
convex  lens  before  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  a  greater 
quantity  of  light  upon  pq. 

Cor.  If  the  Screen  and  lantern -be  fixed,  and  their  dis¬ 
tance  exceed  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the 
image  may  be  thrown  upon  the  Screen,  by  moving  the 
lens  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  pq,  as  the  cafe  requires. 
For,  qf  :  qE  ::  </E  :  qQ,  or  qE--/E  :  qE  ::  qE  :  qQ  ; 
in  which  proportion  there  is  only  one  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  qE,  which  may  be  determined  by  the  Solution  of  a 
quadratic  equation  whofe  roots  are  poffible,  except  the 
diftance  qQ  be  leSs  than  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  EF. 

Exhibitions  of  the  appearance  of  SpeCtres  have  Some¬ 
times  been  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  magic  lan¬ 
tern,  with  certain  variations.  The  moft  ftriking  decep¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  is  the  P/iantafmagoria,  which,  Some 
winters  ago,  formed  one  of  the  principal  public  amufe- 
ments  at  Paris  and  London.  This  exhibition  was  con¬ 
trived  by  Mr.  Philipfthal,  and  was  conducted  in  a  fmall 
theatre,  (the  Lyceum,)  all  the  lights  of  which  were 
removed,  except  one  hanging  lamp;  and  this  could  be 
drawn  up,  So  that  its  flame  was  perfectly  enveloped  in  a 
cylindrical  chimney,  or  opaque  fliade.  In  this  gloomy 
and  wavering  light  the  curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Spectators  a  Sort  of  cave,  with  fkeletons  and 
6ther  figures  of  terror  painted  or  moulded  in  relievo  on 
the  Sides  or  walls.  After  a  fhort  interval,  the  lamp  was 
drawn  up  into  its  chimney,  and  the  Spectators  were  in 
total  darknefs,  interrupted  only  by  flafhes  of  lightning 
Succeeded  by  peals  of  thunder.  Thefe  phenomena  were 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  figures  of  departed  men, 
ghofts,  fkeletons,  tranfmutations,  &c.  &c.  Several  figures 
of  celebrated  men  were  thus  exhibited  with  various  trans¬ 
formations  ;  Such  as  the  head  of  Dr.  Franklin  Suddenly 
converted  into  a  Skull,  &c.  Thefe  were  Succeeded  by 
phantoms  and  various  terrific  figures,  which  were  Some¬ 
times  Seen  to  contract  gradually  in  all  their  dimenfions, 
till  they  became  extremely  fmall,  and  then  vaniflied ; 
while  at  others,  inftead  of  Seeming  to  recede  and  then 
vanifh,  they  were,  to  the  furprife  and  aftonifhment  of  the 
Spectators,  made  Suddenly  to  advance,  and  then  disap¬ 
pear  by  Seeming  to  fink  into  the  ground. 

The  principal  part  of  thefe  phenomena  was  produced 
by  a  modification  of  the  magic  lantern,  having  all  its 
parts  on  a  large  Scale,  and  placed  on  that  fide  of  a  femi- 
tranfparent  Screen'  of  taffeta  which  was  oppofite-  to  the 
Spectators,  inftead  of  the  fame  fide,  as  in  the  ordinary 
exhibitions  of  the  magic  lantern.  To  favour  the  decep¬ 
tion,  the  Aiders  were  made  perfectly  opaque  except  in 
thole  places  that  contained  the  figures  to  be  exhibited, 
and  in  thefe  light  parts  the  glafs  was  covered  with  a  more 
or  lefs  transparent  tint,  according  to  the  effeCt  required. 
The  figures  for  thefe  purpofes  have  alfo  been  drawn  with 
water-  colours  on  thin  paper,  and  afterwards  varnifhed.  To 
imitate  the  natural  motions  of  the  objeCts  represented, 
Several  pieces  of  glafs,  placed  behind  each  other,  were  oc¬ 
casionally  employed.  By  removing  the  lantern  to  different 
diftances,  and  at  the  fame  time  altering  more  or  lefs  the 
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pofition  of  the  lens,  the  images  were  made  to  increafe  or 
diminifh,  and  to  become  more  or  lefs  diftinft  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  exhibitor;  So  that,  to  a  perfon  unaccuftomed 
to  the  effect  of  optical  inftruments,  the  figures  appeared 
actually  to  advance  and  retire.  In  reality,  however,  fi¬ 
gures  exhibited  in  this  way  become  much  brighter  as 
they  are  rendered  Smaller;  while,  in  nature,  the  imperfeCf 
transparency  of  the  air  caufes  objeCts  to  appear  fainter 
when  they  are  remote  than  when  they  are  nearer  the  ob¬ 
server.  Sometimes,  by  throwing  a  ftrong  light  on  an 
objeCt  really  opaque,  or  on  a  living  perfon,  its  image  was 
formed  on  the  curtain,  retaining  its  natural  motions ; 
but  in  this  cafe  the  objeCt  muft  have  been  at  a  consider¬ 
able  diftance,  otherwise  the  images  of  its  nearer  and 
remoter  parts  could  never  be  Sufficiently  diftinct  at  once, 
as  the  refraCtion  muft  either  be  too  great  for  the  re¬ 
moter,  or  too  Small  for  the  nearer,  parts;  and  there  muft 
alfo  be  a  Second  lens  placed  at  a  Sufficient  diftance  from 
the  firft,  to  allow  the  formation  of  an  inverted  image 
between  them,  and  to  throw  a  Second  picture  of  this 
image  on  the  Screen  in  its  natural  ereCt  pofition,  unlefs 
the  objeCt  be  of  Such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  inverted 
without  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Walker  has  lately  conftruCted  a  new  opti¬ 
cal  inftrument,  calculated  for  affording  entertainment  to 
thofe  wdro  derive  pleafure  from  optical  illufions.  This 
inftrument  is  called  phantafmafcope,  and  is  So  contrived, 
that  a  perfon  Handing  before  it  fees  a  door  opened,  and 
a  phantom  make  its  appearance,  coming  towards  him, 
and  increafing  in  magnitude  as  it  approaches,  like  thofe 
in  the  phantafmagoria.  When  it  has  advanced  about 
three  feet,  it  appears  of  the  greateft  magnitude,  and,  as  it 
retires,  becomes  gradually  contracted  in  its  dimenfions, 
till  it  re-enters  the  machine,  when  it  totally  vanifhes. 
This  phantom  appears  in  the  air  like  a  beautiful  paint¬ 
ing;  and  has  Such  a  rich  brilliancy  of  colouring  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unneceftary  to  darken  the  room.  On  the  contrary, 
this  aerial  picture  is  Seen  with  rather  greater  perfection 
when  the  room  is  illuminated. 

Mr.  Walker  has  fliown  how  this  inftrument  may  alfo 
be  employed  to  exhibit  Several  phenomena  in  the  hea¬ 
vens;  as,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  Jupiter  and  his 
Satellites,  and  the  colour  of  Mars  and  the  Moon.  See 
Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  8vo.  Young’s  LeCt.  on  Nat. 
vol.  i.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xxvii. 

Of  the  Aftronomical  Telefcope. 

The  aftronomical  telefcope  confifts  of  two  convex 
lenfes,  whofe  axes  are  in  the  fame  right  line,  and  whofe 
diftance  is  equal  to  the  Sum  of  their  focal  lengths.  The 
common  axis  of  the  two  lenfes  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
telefcope.  The  lens  which  is  turned  towards  the  objeCt 
to  be  viewed,  and  which  has  the  greater  focal  length,  is 
called  the  objett-glafs.  The  lens  to  which  the  eye  is  ap¬ 
plied,  is  called  the  eye-glafs. 

Prop.  I.  A  diftant  object  may  be  Seen  diftinCtly  through 
the  aftronomical  telefcope  ;  and  the  angle  which  it  Sub¬ 
tends  at  the  centre  of  the  eye,  when  thus  Seen,  is  to 
the  angle  which  it  Subtends  at  the  naked  eye,  as  the 
focal  length  of  the  objeCt-glafs  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  eye-glafs. 

Let  L  and  E,  fig.  3,  be  the  centre  of  the  two  glafles; 
QP  an  objeCt  towards  which  the  axis  of  the  telefcope  is 
directed  ;  and  to  diftant,  that  the  rays  which  flow  from 
any  one  point  in  it,  and  fall  upon  the  objeCt-glafs  L,  may 
be  confidered  as  parallel.  Then  qp,  an  inverted  image  of 
QP,  will  be  formed  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  glafs  L, 
and  contained  between  the  lines  QL</,  and  EEp ;  and, 
becaufe  LE  is  equal  to  the  Sum  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
two  glafles,  pq  is  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  glafs  AB ; 
confequentlyj/oymay  be  Seen  diftinCtly  through'this  glafs, 
if  the  eyerof  the  obferver  be  able  to  colleCt  parallel  rays 
upon  the  retina.  Produce  PLp  till  it  meets  the  eye-glafs 
8  D  ,  in 
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in  B  ;  join  j/E  ;  and  draw  BO  parallel  to  pE.  Then  the 
rays  which  flow  from  P  in  the  objedt,  or  p  its  image,  en¬ 
ter  the  eye,  placed  at  O,  in  the  direction  BO.  Alfo  the 
rays  which  flow  from  Q  enter  the  eye  in  the  direction 
EO  ;  thus,  the  angle  which  QP  fubtends  at  the  centre  of 
the  eye,  when  viewed  through  the  telefcope,  is  the  angle 
BOE,  which  is  equal  to  pEq.  The  angle  which  QP  fub¬ 
tends,  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye  from  L,  is  PLQ, 

•  which  is  equal  to  pEq.  And,  fince  the  ^  pEq  :  the 
pEq  (when  thefe  angles  are  fmall)  ::  L q  :  E<y ;  therefore, 
The  -angle  which  the  objedt  fubtends  at  the  centre  of 
the  eye,  when  feen  through  the  telefcope:  the  angle  which 
it  fubtends  at  the  centre  of  the  naked  eye  ::  Lq  :  E q. 

Cor.  i.  If  the  angle  which  the  objedt  fubtends  at  the 
centre  of  the  naked  eye  be  given,  the  angle  which  it  fub¬ 
tends  at  the  centre  of  the  eye,  when  feen  through  the 
i  r  ■  E<7 

•telefcope,  varies  as  — .  This  quantity  is  ufually  called 

the  magnifying  power  of  the  telefcope. 

Cor.  2.  It  the  telefcope  be  inverted,  the  object  tnay  be 
feen  diftindtly;  and  the  vifual  angle  will  be  as  much  di- 
miniflied  as  it  was  magnified  in  the  former  cafe. 

Cor.  3.  To  adapt  the  telefcope  to  a  nearer  objedt,  the 
eye-glafs  mull  be  moved  farther  from  the  objedt-glafs. 
For,  if  QP  be  brought  nearer  to  the  glafs  L,  the  image 
qp  will  be  formed  at  a  greater  dillance  from  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  that  qp  may  ftill  be  in  the  principal  focus  of 
the  glafs  E,  this  glafs  mud  be  moved  farther  from  L. 


Cor.  4..  When  QP  is  brought  nearer  to  L,  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  increafed.  For  LQ  is  increafed,  and  E^  re¬ 
mains  the  fame  ;  therefore  ^  is  increafed. 

Eg 

Cor.  5.  To  adjuft  the  telefcope  to  the  eye  of  a  fhort- 
fighted  perfon,  the  eye-glafs  ‘mull  be  moved  nearer  to 
the  object- glafs.  If  the  eye  require  converging  rays,  the 
eye-glafs  mull  be  moved  the  contrary  way. 

Cor.  6.  If  we  fuppofe  the  eye  to  be  placed  between  the 
glafs  AB  and  its  principal  focus,  the  vifual  angle  is  in¬ 
creafed  by  adjufling  the  telefcope  to  the  eye  of  a  fhort- 
fighted  perfon.  If  the  eye  be  farther  from  the  glafs  than 
its  principal  focus,  that  angleis  diminifhed.  The  con¬ 
trary  eft'edts  are  produced  when  the  telefcope  is  adjufted 
to  the  eye  of  a  long-fighted  perfon. 


Prot.  II.  Objedts  feen  through  the  aftronomical  tele¬ 
fcope  appear  inverted. 

The  image  of  pqr  is  inverted  upon  the  retina,  and  pqr 
is  inverted  with  refpedt  to  PQR  ;  therefore  the  image 
upon  the  retina  is  eredt  with  refpedt  to  PQR ;  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  objedt  appears  inverted. 

Cor.  An  objedt  moving  acrofs  the  field  of  the  telefcope 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  appears  to  move  from  the  left 
to  the  right. 

Prop.  III.  In  the  aftronomical  telefcope,  the  field  of 
view  is  the  greateft  when  the  eye  is  placed  between  the 
eye-glafs  and  its  principal  focus.  . 

The  field  of  view'  is  the  greateft,  when  the  eye  is  fo 
placed  as  to  receive  the  extreme  rays  refradted  from  the 
objedt-glafs  to  the  eye-glafs.  Let  MN,  fig.  4.,  be  the 
diameter  of  the  objedt-glafs ;  AB,  the  diameter  of  the 
eye-glafs;  join  N,.B,  the  correfponding  extremities  of 
the  glafles,  and  let  NB  cut  the  image  pqr  in  p ;  join  pE, 
and  fuppofe  pE,  EL,  to  be  produced  till  they  meet  the 
objedt  QP  in  P  and  Q ;  join  alfo  pE,  NP ;  and  draw  BO 
parallel  to  pE.  Then,  if  the  eye  be  placed  at  O,  it  will 
receive  the  ray  NBO.  And  this  is  the  ray  which  comes 
from  a  point  in  the  objedt  at  the  greateft  vifible  diftance 
frojn  the  axis  of  the  telefcope  ;  for  the  rays,  which  flow' 
from  any  point  in  the  objedt  above  P,  will,  after  the  firft 
refradtion,  converge  to  a  point  below  p,  and  all  of  them 
fall  below  the  glafs  AB  ;  therefore  P  is  the  extreme  point 
vifible  in  the  objedt,  and  QP  is  half  the  linear  magnitude 
of  the  vifible  area.  Now,  when  the  diameter  of  the  ob- 
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jedt -glafs  is  greater  than  that  of  the  eye-glafs,  which  is  the 
cafe  in  the  aftronomical  telefcope,  the  rays  NB,  LE,  con¬ 
verge  to  fome  point  x  beyond  the  eye-glafs ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  point  O,  to  which  they  converge  after  the  fecond 
refradtion,  and  where  the  eye  mull  be  placed  to  receive 
them,  is  between  the  glafs  E  and  its  principal  focus. 

Cor.  1.  If  NB  and  LE  be  parallel,  O  is  the  principal 
focus  of  the  glafs  E;  and,  if  they  diverge,  O  lies  beyond 
the  principal  focus. 

Cor.  2.  It  appears  from  the  figure,  that  NBO  is  the  only 
ray  which  comes  to  the  eye  from  P  ;  for,  any  other  ray  of 
the  pencil,  as  PL7?,  after  refradtion  at  the  objedt-glafs, 
croffes  NB  in  p,  and  falls  below  the  eye-glafs.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  extremity  of  the  vifible  area  is  very 
faint.  If  a  point  be  taken  in  the  objedt  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  the  field  of  view,  more  of  the  rays  which  flow 
from  it  will  be  refradted  to  the  eye;  and  thus  the  bright- 
nefs  will  continually  increafe,  till  all  the  rays  in  each  pen¬ 
cil  incident  upon  MN  are  received  by  the  glafs  AB ; 
when  this  takes  place,  the  brightnefs  will  become  uni¬ 
form;  becaufe  the  fame  number  of  rays,  or  very  nearly 
fo,  is  received  by  the  glafs  MN  from  every  point  in  the 
objedt.  Here  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  pupil  is  properly 
placed,  and  fo  large  as  to  receive  all  the  rays  refradted  by 
the  lens  AB. 

Prop.  IV.  If  two  convex  lenfes  be  added  to  the  formef, 
and  placed  in  a  fimilar  manner,  a  diftant  objedt  may  be 
feen  diftindliy  through  the  telefcope,  and  the  vifual 
angle  will  be  altered  in  the  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of 
the  additional  glafles. 

Let  CD,  HK,  fig.  5,  be  the  additional  glafles,  whofe 
axes  coincide  with  the  line  LE  produced,  and  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  whofe  centres  FG  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  their 
focal  lengths ;  alfo,  let  CD  be  fo  placed  as  to  receive  the 
extreme  rays  refradted  by  AB. 

Then,  fince  the  rays  in  each  pencil,  after  refradtion  at 
the  glals  E,  are  parallel  (Prop.  I.),  they  will  be  colledted 
in  the  principal  focus  of  the  glafs  CD;  that  is,  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  glafs  HK ;  and  an  image,  ahc,  will 
be  formed  there,  which  may  be  feen  diftindtly  through 
the  lens  HK. 

Again,  let  BC  be  the  extreme  pencil  of  rays  refradted 
by  AB ;  draw  F«  parallel  to  BC,  and  let  it  meet  ahc  in  a; 
join  aG,  C a  ;  and  produce  Ca  till  it  meets  the  lens  HK  in 
H;  d  raw  HV  parallel  to  «G ;  and  at  V  let  the  eye  be 
placed.  Then,  NBCHV  being  the  courfe  of  the  pencil 
of  rays  which  flows  from  P,  and  LEFGV  the  courfe  of  the 
pencil  which  flows  from  Q,  The  angle  which  QP  fubtends 
at  the  centre  of  the  eye  when  feen  through  the  four 
glafles :  the  angle  which  it  fubtends  there  when  feen 
through  the  firft  two  ::  the^/HVG  :  the^EOB  ::  the 
£aGb  :  the/_a¥b  ::  F b  :  Gb. 

Cor.  1.  Since  the  angle  which  QP  fubtends  at  the  centre 
of  the  eye  when  it  is  feen  through  the  two  firft  glafles 
:  the  angle  which  it  fubtends  at  the  centre  of  the  naked 
eye  ::  Eg  :  Eg ;  (Prop.  I.)  by  compounding  this  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  laft,  we  have,  The  angle  which  the  ob¬ 
jedt  fubtends  at  the  centre  of  the  eye  when  viewed 
through  the  four  glafles  :  the  angle  which  it  fubtends  at 
the  naked  eye  :>.L^xFi  :  E qxGb. 

Cor.  2.  If  Gb  and  F b  be  equal,  the  vifiual  angle  is  not 
altered. 

Cor.  3.  The  objedt,  when  viewed  through  the  glafles 
thus  combined,  appears  eredt.  For  the.  axes  of  the  fe- 
veral  pencils  of  rays  which  flow'  from  the  image  pqr  crofs 
each  other  at  E  ;  therefore,  the  image  abc  is  inverted  with 
refpedt  to  pqr,  or  eredt  with  refpedf  to  the  objedt  PQR  ; 
and,  confequently,  the  image  upon  the  retina  is  inverted, 
that  is,  the  objedt  appears  eredt.  This  is  one  advantage 
gained  by  the  additional  glafles.  The  inconvenience 
with  which  they  are  attended  is,  that  they  render  objedts 
more  faint,  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  refradting 
medium  through  which  the  rays  muft  pafs,  before  they 
arrive  at  the  eye. 


Of 
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Of  Galileo's  Telefcope. 

Galileo’s  telefcope  confifts  of  a  convex  and  a  concave 
lens,  whofe  axes  are  in  the  fame  line,  and  whofe  diftance 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  focal  lengths. 

Prop.  V.  A  diffant  objedl  may  be  feen  diftindlly  through 
Galileo’s  telefcope;  and  the  angle  which  it  fubtends  at 
the  centre  of  the  eye  when  thus  feen,  is  to  the  angle 
which  it  fubtends  at  the  centre  of  the  naked  eye,  as  the 
focal  length  of  the  objedl-glafs  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  eye-glafs. 

Let  L  and  E,  fig.  6.  be  the  centres  of  the  glades ;  PQR 
a  diffant  objedl,  towards  which  the  axis’  of  the  telefcope 
is  directed;  pqr  its  image  in  the  principal  focus  of  the 
glafs  L,  and  therefore  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  glafs 
E  ;  then,  fince  the  rays  tend  to  form  an  image  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  concave  lens  E,  after  refradtion  at 
that  lens  they  will  be  proper  for  vidon;  or  a  diftindl 
image  of  the  objedl  PQR  will  be  formed  upon  the  retina 
of  a  common  eye. 

Alfo,  the  angle  under  which  the  o'ojefl:  QP  is  feen 
through  the  telefcope,  is  equal  to  the  angle  qEp ;  and  the 
angle  under  which  it  is  feen  with  the  naked  eye  from  L, 
is  QLP,  which  is  equal  to  qLp ;  therefore,  The  vifual 
angle  in  the  former  cafe  :  the  vifual  angle  in  the  latter 
::  L q  :  E q. 

Cor.  i.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  telefcope  is  mea- 
fured  by  (See  Prop.  I.  Cor.  i.) 

Cor.  2.  To  adapt  this  telefcope  to  a  nearer  objedl,  the 
eye-glafs  mud  be  moved  to  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
objedl-glafs.  For,  as  QL  decreafes,  Lq  increafes  ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  that  the  principal  focus  of  the  glafs  E  may 
coincide  with  q,  LE  mull  be  increafed.  This  is  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  the  common  opera-glafs. 

Cor.  3.  When  the  telefcope  is  adjufted  to  a  nearer  ob- 
jedt,  the  magnifying  power  is  increafed ;  for  L q  is  in¬ 
creafed,  and  E q  remains  the  fame ;  therefore  is 

E  q 

increafed. 

Cor.  4.  To  adjuft  this  telefcope  to  the  eye  of  a  Jhort- 
fighted  perfon,  the  eye-glafs  mull  be  moved  nearer  t6  the 
objedt-glafs ;  if  the  eye  require  converging  rays,  the  eye- 
glafs  mull  be  moved  the  contrary  way. 

Cor.  5.  To  take  in  the  greatell  field  of  view,  the  eye 
mull  be  placed  clofe  to  the  glafs  AB ;  and  therefore,  by 
adjulling  the  telefcope  to  the  eye  of  a  Ihort-fighted  perfon, 
the  vifual  angle  of  a  given  objedl  is  diminilhed;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  by  adjulling  it  to  the  eye  of  a  long-lighted 
perfon,  this  angle  is  increafed. 

Prop.  VI.  Objedls  feen  through  Galileo’s  telefcope  ap¬ 
pear  eredt. 

For,  the  image  upon  the  retina  is  eredl  with  refpedl  to 
pqr ;  therefore  it  is  inverted  with  refpedl  to  the  objedl;  or 
the  objedl  appears  eredt. 


Prop.  VII.  The  linear  magnitude  of  the  field  of  view, 
when  the  eye  is  placed  clofe  to  the  concave  lens  in  Ga¬ 
lileo’s  telefcope,  is  meafured  by  the  angle  which  the 
diameterof  the  pupil  fubtends  at  the  centre  of  the  objedt- 
glafs,  increafed  by  the  difference  between  the  angles 
which  the  diameter  of  the  objedt-glafs  fubtends  at  the 
pupil,  and  at  the  image. 

Let  MN,  fig.  7.  be  the  diameter  of  the  objedt-glafs  ; 
AB,  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  whofe  centre  is  in  the 
axis  of  the  telefcope  ;  join  M,  B,  the  oppofite  extremities 
of  thefe  diameters  5  and  let  MB  meet  the  axis  in  x,  and 
the  image  in  p ;  join  LB,  L p  ;  and  fuppofe  pL,  qL,  to  be 
produced  till  they  meet  the  objedl  in  P  and  Q;  alfo,  fup¬ 
pofe  MP  to  be  joined.  Then  will  PM  be  refradted  to  the 
pupil  in  the  diredtion  MB  ;  but,  any  other  ray  in  the  pen¬ 
cil,  as  PL,  and  every  ray  which  flows  from  a  point  more 
dillant  from  the  axis  of  the  telefcope,  and  is  refradted  by 


MN,  will  fall  below  the  pupil  ;  therefore  QP  is  half  the 
linear  magnitude  of  the  greatell  vilible  area.  Alfo  QP  is 
meafured  by  the  angle  QLP,  or  its  equal  pL<?  =  ELB  + 
B  Lp =E  L  B  +  L  B M — LpM  ;  and,  by  doubling  thefe  quan¬ 
tities,  2QP  is  meafured  by  2ELB+2LBM — 2LpM. 

Cor.  The  rays  M.rB,  LxE,  which  are  incident  upon 
the  glafs  E,  diverging  from  x,  after  refradtion,  will  di¬ 
verge  more ;  therefore,  if  the  eye  be  moved  to  any  other 
point  in  the  axis  of  the  telefcope,  the  ray  a-By  will  not 
enter  the  pupil ;  and  confequently  the  vilible  area  will  be 
diminilhed. 

Of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Telefcope. 

Let  ACB,  fig.  8,  be  a  concave  fpherical  refiedtor,  whofe 
middle  point  is  C,  and  centre  E.  Join  CE  ;  and  this  is 
called  the  axis  of  the  refiedtor ,  or  of  the  telefcope.  Let 
CE  be  directed  to  the  point  Q,  in  the  dillant  objedl  QP; 
then  qp,  an  inverted  image  of  QP,  would  be  formed  in 
the  principal  focus  of  the  refledtor,  at  right  angles  to  CE, 
and  terminated  by  the  lines  PEp,  QE<p  were  the  reflec¬ 
ted  rays  'fullered  to  proceed  thither ;  but,  before  they 
arrive  at  the  focus,  they  are  received  upon  a  plane  reflec¬ 
tor  ach,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  450  to  the  axis  CE  5  and 
thus  an  image,  mn,  is  formed,  fimilar  and  equal  to pq,  and 
equally  inclined  to  the  plane  refledtor;  and,  confequently, 
mn  is  parallel  to  EC.  This  image  is  viewed  through  a 
convex  eye-glafs  klr,  whofe  axis  is  perpendicular  to  EC, 
and  whofe  diftance  from  the  image  mn  is  equal  to  its  fo¬ 
cal  length. 

If  the  refledtion  be  made  at  c,  by  a  fmall  right-angled 
prifm,  one  of  whofe  fides  is  perpendicular,  and  the  other 
parallel  to  the  axis,  much  lefs  light  will  be  loft  than  if  the 
refledtion  be  made  by  a  plane  fpeculum. 

Dr.  Herfchel  has  fo  far  increafed  the  focal  lengths  and 
apertures  of  hisrefledtors,  that  the  image  qp  can  be  viewed 
diredlly,  through  an  eye-glafs  placed  between  q  and  E. 
The  axis  of  the  telefcope  is  inclined  a  little  from  the  ob¬ 
jedl,  that  the  image  qp  may  be  formed  near  the  fide  of 
the  tube  which  contains  the  refledtor;  and  the  head  of 
the  obferver  does  not  intercept" fo  many  rays  as  materially 
to  affedl  the  brightnefs  of  the  image.  By  this  conftruc- 
tion,  one  refledtion  of  the  rays  is  avoided  ;  and  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  effective  pencils  are  preferved,  which,  in  the 
Newtonian  telefcope,  are  flopped  by  the  plane  refledtor. 

Prop.  VIII.  When  a  dillant  objedl  is  viewed  with  New¬ 
ton’s  refledting  telefcope,  the  angle  which  it  fubtends 
at  the  centre  of  the  eye,  is  to  the  angle  which  it  fubtends 
at  the  naked  eye,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  refledtor  to 
the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs. 

Let  QP  be  the  objedl  as  before  ;  qp  its  image,  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  refledtor  :  QEC  the  axis  of  the  te¬ 
lefcope,  cutting  acb  in  c.  Draw  cnlO  perpendicular  to 
CE  ;  make  cn  equal  to  cq ;  draw  run  at  right  angles  to 
cn,  and  make  nm  equal  to  qp  ;  then  mn  is  the  image  of 
qp,  or  QP.  At  l  let  a  convex  eye-glafs  klr  be  placed, 
whofe  focal  length  is  In,  and  whofe  axis  coincides  with 
that  line  ;  join  ml.  Then  the  image  nm,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  QP  in  the  objedl,  is  feen  through  the  glafs  klr, 
under  an  angle  which  is  equal  to  min ;  and  QP  is  feen, 
with  the  naked  eye  placed  at  E,  under  an  angle  which  is 
equal  to  qEp-,  and,  fince  thefe  angles  have  equal  fubtenfes, 
run  and  qp,  they  are  to  each  other  inverfely  as  the  radii  In, 
qE-,  therefore,  The  angle  which  the  objedl  fubtends  at 
the  centre  of  the  eye  when  viewed  with  the  telefco’pe 
:  the  angle  which  it  fubtends  at  the  naked  eye  ::  Eq 
:  In. 

Cor.  1.  The  magnifying  power  of  this  telefcope  is  mea¬ 
fured  by 

In 

Cor.  2.  To  adapt  the  telefcope  to  nearer  objedls,  the 
refledtor  acb,  to  which  the  eye-glafs  is  attached,  mull  be 
moved  towards  E.  For,  as  QE  decreafes,  <?E  decreafes  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  qc  or  cn  may  remain  of  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude,  acb  mull  be  moved  nearer  to  E. 

Cor , 
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Cor.  3.  As  the  objeCI  is  brought  nearer  to  E,  the  mag¬ 
nifying  power  of  the  telefcope  is  diminifhed.  For,  E q 

decreafes  and  In  is  invariable  ;  therefore  5?  decreafes. 

In 

Cor.  4.  To  adjuft  the  telefcope  to  the  eye  of  a  fhort- 
lighted  perfon,the  refleCIor  «ei>  mull  be  moved  towards  C. 
For  then  the  image  mn  will  be  at  a  greater  diftance  from  c, 
or  nearer  to  the  eye-glafs;  and,  therefore,  the  rays  in 
each  pencil,  after  refraction  at  the  glafs  hlr,  will  diverge. 
If  the  eye  require  converging  rays,  the  refleCtor  acb  mult 
be  moved  the  contrary  way. 

Prop.  IX.  ObjeCls  viewed  with  Newton's  telefcope  ap¬ 
pear  inverted. 

Let  QP  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  and,  when  the 
eye  of  theobferver  is  applied  to  the  glafs  hr,  let  the  plane 
•which  pafles  through  both  his  eyes  alfo  coincide  with 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  Then,  the  rays  which  flow  from 
P,  the  right  fide  of  the  objeCt,  converge  to  m,  the  left  fide 
of  the  image.  Alfo  the  rays  which  flow  from  a  point 
in  the  objeCt  above  the  plane  of  the  paper,  converge  to  a 
point  in  the  image  below  that  plane  ;  thus  the  image  mn 
is  inverted  ;  and,  lince  it  is  in,  or  near  to,  the  principal 
focus  of  the  convex  lens  through  which  it  is  viewed,  it 
appears  inverted. 

Prop.  X.  To  determine  the  field  of  view  in  the  Newtonian 
telefcope. 

Join  t,  h,  the  correfponding  extremities  of  the  plane 
refleCtor  and  the  eye-glafs  3  and  let  Ik  cut  the  image  mn 
in  m:  take  qp  equal  to  nm ;  draw/jE,  and  produce  it  till 
it  meets  the  objeft  in  P.  Then,  a  fmall  pencil  of  rays 
flowing  from  P  will,  if  acb  be  not  fo  large  as  to  intercept 
them  before  they  are  incident  upon  the  refleCtor  ACB,  be 
reflected  at  b  to  the  extremity  of  the  eye-glafs,  and  re- 
fraCled  thence  to  the  eye  at  O  j  the  point  P  will  therefore 
be  vifible.  Alfo,  this  point  is  the  extremity  of  the  field 
of  view  :  for,  if  a  point  be  taken  in  nm,  farther  from  the 
axis  of  the  lens  than  m,  any  ftraight  line  drawn  through 
it,  will  either  fall  without  ab  or  without  hr-,  that  is,  no 
ray  belonging  to  a  point  in  the  objeCt  QP  beyond  P,  can 
be  reflected  from  acb  to  the  eye-glafs. 

Cor.  In  order  that  the  field  of  view  may  be  circular,  acb 
niuft  be  the  tranfverfe  feCtion  of  a  cone,  or  cylinder,  ge¬ 
nerated  by  the  revolution  of  bh  about  the  axis  cl ;  and 
therefore  it  mull  be  an  ellipfe,  whofe  major  and  minor 
axes  depend  upon  the  nature  of  this  folid. 

Gf  the  Gregorian  Telefcope. 

In  fio-.  9.  let  ACB,  acb,  reprefent  two  concave  fpheri- 
cal  reflectors,  a  greater  and  a  fmaller,  whofe  axes  are  co¬ 
incident,  and  whofe  concave  furfaces  are  turned  towards 
each  other;  E  and  e,  their  centres  ;  T,  t,  their  principal 
foci  of  which  T  lies  between  e  and  t.  In  the  middle  of 
the  larger  refleCtor  is  an  opening,  nearly  of  the  fame  di- 
men lions  with  the  aperture  of  the  fmaller,  to  admit  a 
movable  tube,  containing  a  convex  eye-glafs  FGH. 

When  the  axis  of  the  telefcope  is  directed  to  the  point 
q  in  a  diftant  objeCt  QP,  an  inverted  image  TV  of  this 
objeCt,  terminated  by  the  lines  QET,  PEV,  is  formed  in 
the  principal  focus  of  the  refleCtor  AB.  The  rays  which 
diverge  thence,  and  fall  upon  the  concave  refleCtor  acb, 
after  "reflection,  form  an  image  qp,  terminated  by  the  lines 
Te<?,  Vcp  ;  which,  becaufe  T  is  between  e  and  t,  is  inver- 
ted  with  relpeCt  to  TV,  or  ereCt  with  refpeCt  to  QP.  The 
rays  are  then  received  by  the  eye-glafs  FGH,  whofe  axis 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  telefcope,  and  whofe  focal 
length  is  Gq  ;  and  therefore  the  image  qp  may  be  feen  dif- 
tinClly. 

If  the  diftance  Cc  be  diminifhed,  the  diftance  f<?will  be 
increafed.  For,  as  Cc  decreafes,  Tt  decreafes,  and  Tt  : 
t.e  ::  te  :  tq,  in  which  proportion  te  is  invariable;  there¬ 
fore',  tq  increafes.  By  a  proper  adjuftment,  then,  of  the  re¬ 
flectors  and  eye-glafs,  the  image  qp  may  b<?formed  in  the 


principal  focus  of  the  lens  FGH;  orinfuch  afituationas 
may  be  neceflary  fordiftinCl  vifion. 

This  telefcope  may  be  adapted  to  nearer  objeCls,  by  in- 
creafing  the  diftance  Cc.  For,  as  QP  approaches  towards 
E,  TV  alfo  approaches  towards  E,  or  towards  t ;  therefore 
the  diftance  tq  increafes,  or  q  is  nearer  to  the  eye-glafs 
than  before;  which  inconvenience  maybe  remedied  by 
increafing  the  diftance  Cc,  as  above. 

ObjeCls  feen  through  this  telefcope  appear  ereCI.  For 
qp  is  an  ereCI  image  of  QP,  and  in  or  near  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  focus  of  the  convex  lens  through  which  it  is  viewed; 
therefore,  it  appears  ereCt. 

As  fo  much  has  been  faid  upon  the  field  of  view  in 
other  telefcopes,  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  de¬ 
termining  it  in  this  cafe.  Join  F,  a,  correfponding  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  fmall  refleCtor  and  the  eye-glafs  ;  let  F«  cut 
qp  in  p.  Draw  pc,  and  produce  it  till  it  meets  TV  in  V. 
join  VE,  and  produce  this  line  till  it  meets  the  objeCt  QP 
in  P;  then  is  P  the  extremity  of  the  field  of  view.  For, 
if  «VB  be  drawn,  the  rays  which  flow  from  P,  and  fall 
upon  the  large  mirror  at  B,  after  reflection  converge  to 
V,  and  fall  upon  the  refleCtor  acb  at  a;  thence  they  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  direction  apF,  and  are  refraCled  to  the  eye  in 
the  direction  FO,  which  is  parallel  to  pG.  But  no  ray 
which  belongs  to  a  point  in  the  objeCt  above  P,  can  be- 
reflected  from  acb  to  the  eye-glafs  FH. 

Since  qp  is  much  nearer  to  the  eye-glafs  than  to  the  re¬ 
fleCtor  acb,  the  field  of  view  will  depend  more  upon  the 
aperture  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

Prop.  XI.  To  determine  the  angle  which  an  objeCt  fub- 

tends  at  the  centre  of  the  eye,  when  feen  through 

Gregory’s  telefcope. 

The  conftruCtion  being  made  as  before,  the  angle  un¬ 
der  which  QP  is  feen  through  the  telefcope  is  equal  to 
pGq ;  and  the  angle  under  which  it  is  feen  with  the  naked 
eye  is  equal  to  TEV.  Now,  when  the  angles  are  fmall, 
The  /_pGq  :  the  Z_peq{TeV)  ::  eq  :  qG ;  and  alfo,  The 
/_Te\  :  the  ,/TEV  ::  ET  :  eT ;  by  comp.  The  Z_pGq 
:  the  ^TEV  ::  ec/X ET  :  i/GXeT;  that  is,  The  vifual 
angle  when  the  objeCt  is  feen  through  the  telefcope  :  the 
vifual  angle  when  it  is  feen  with  the  naked  eye  ::  egxET 
:  qG  X  eT. 

Cor.  Since  T t  :  te  ::  eT  :  eq;  inverfely,  te  :  T*  ::  eq 
:  eT ;  therefore,  teXET  :  TtXqG  ::  eqXET  ■.  q  GXeT; 
and,  The  vifual  angle  when  the  objeCt  is  feen  through 
the  telefcope  :  the  vifual  angle  when  it  is  feen  .with  the 

te  V  FT 

naked  eye  ::  feXET  :  TtXtfG  ::  -  :  T t. 

qG 

Gf  Cajfegrain's  Telefcope. 

In  this  telefcope,  the  fmaller  refleCtor  acb,  fig.  10,  is 
convex,  and  fo  placed,  that  T  falls  between  t  and  c.  In 
other  refpeCts,  it  is  fimilar  to  the  Gregorian  telefcope,  fig.  9. 

Let  GCE,  fig.  10,  the  axis  of  this  telefcope,  be  directed 
to  the  point  Q  in  a  diftant  objeCt  QP ;  then,  an  inverted 
image,  TV,  of  this  objeCt,  would  be  formed  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  focus  of  the  large  refleCtor,  and  terminated  by  the 
lines  QET,  PEV,  if  the  rays  were  fuffered  to  proceed 
thither.  But,  before  they  reach  the  focus,  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  upon  the  convex  refleCtor  bca  ;  and  fince,  by  the 
conftruCtion,  TV  falls  between  the  furface  c  and  princi¬ 
pal  focus  t  of  this  refleCtor,  an  ereCt  image  qp  of  TV  is 
formed,  and  terminated  by  the  lines  eT^,  eVp.  This 
image  is  viewed  through  the  lens  FGH,  whofe  axis  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  axis  of  the  telefcope,  and  whofe  focal 
length  is  Gq. 

The  diftance  of  the  image  qp  from  t  may  be  determined 
by  the  proportion  T t  :  et  ::  et  :  tq.  Alfo,  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  diftance  Cc,  the  diftance  T<  is  diminifhed;  and, 
fince  te  is  given,  tq  is  increafed^  Hence  it  is  manifeft, 
that,  by  a  proper  adjuftment  of  the  refleCtors  and  the  eye- 
glafs,  the  image  qp  may  be  formed  in  the  principal  focus 
of  the  lens  FGH ;  or  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  the  emergent 
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rays  may  have  a  proper  degree  of  divergency,  or  conver- 
gency,  for  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 

Objedts  viewed  through  this  telefcope  appear  inverted. 
For  the  image  qp  is  eredt  with  refpedt  to  TV,  or  inverted 
with  refpedt  to  the  object;  and  it  is  in,  or  near  to,  the 
principal  focus  of  the  convex  glafs  through  which  it  is 
viewed  ;  therefore  the  image  upon  the  retina  is  eredt,  or 
the  objedt  appears  inverted. 

The  field  of  view  may  be  determined  exadtly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  Gregorian  telefcope;  and  the  de- 
monftration  given  there  may  be  applied,  in  the  fame 
words,  to  the  preceding  figure.  This  telefcope  may  alfo 
be  adapted,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  nearer  objedts ;  and 
the  vifual  angle  is  expreffed  in  the  fame  terms.  See 
Prop.  XI. 

On  the  divided  obje£l-glafis  Micrometer. 

This  micrometer  confifts  of  a  convex  lens  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  C,  D,  fig.  u,  by  a  plane  which  paifes 
through  its  axis ;  and  the  fegments  are  movable  on  a  gra¬ 
duated  line  CD,  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  Let  C,  D, 
be  the  centres  of  the  fegments  ;  and  P,  Q,  two  remote  ob- 
jedls,  images  of  which  will  be  formed  in  the  lines  PCE, 
QDE,  and  alfo  in  the  principal  foci  of  the  fegments. 
Let  the  glaffes  be  moved  till  thefe  images  coincide,  as  at 
E;  then  the  angle  PEQ,  which  the  objedts  fubtend  at  E, 
the  principal  focus  of  C,  or  D,  is  equal  to  the  angle 
which  CD,  the  diftance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  feg¬ 
ments,  fubtends  at  the  fame  point ;  and  therefore,  by 
calculating  this  angle,  we  may  determine  the  angular  dif- 
tance  of  the  bodies  P  and  Q,  as  feen  from  E.  Draw  EG 
perpendicular  to  CD ;  and,  becaufe  the  triangle  CED  is 
ifofceles,  CG^GD,  and  the  ^CEG=the  ^/GED;  alfo, 
GD  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  GED,  to  the  radius  ED; 
therefore,  knowing  ED  and  GD,  the  angle  GED  may 
be  found  by  the  tables;  and  confequently  2GED,  or  CED, 
may  be  determined. 

The  angle  CED  is  in  general  fo  fmall,  that  it  may, 
without  fenfible  error,  be  confidered  as  proportional  to 
the  fubtenfe  CD.  And,  being  determined  in  one  cafe  by 
obfervation,  it  may  be  found  in  any  other,  by  a  fingle 
proportion. 

If  the  objedts  be  at  a  given  finite  diltance,  the  angle  PEQ 
will  ftill  be  proportional  to  CD  ;  for,  on  this  fuppofition, 
the  diftance  CE,  or  DE,  of  either  image  from  the  corref- 
ponding  glafs,  will  be  invariable;  therefore,  the  angle 
CED  will  be  proportional  to  CD. 

The  divided  objedt-glafs  is  applied  both  to  refledting 
and  refradting  telefcopes  ;  and  thus  fmall  angular  dif- 
tances  in  the  heavens  are  meafured  with  great  accuracy. 

In  this  place  we  may  introduce  the  mention  of  an  ad- 
jundt  to  the  telefcope,  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Breguet,  a  French  aftronomer.  In  the  focus  of  a  ce- 
lellial  eye-glafs,  two  hands,  like  thofe  of  a  watch,  are 
feen  to  pals  with  an  uninterrupted  motion,  and  in  their 
paffage  to  correfpond  to  the  divifions  of  an  immovable 
circle,  feen  alio  in  the  field  of  the  eye-glafs.  The  corref- 
pondence  of  thefe  hands  with  the  divifions  of  the  circle, 
marks  feconds  and  tenths  of  feconds  ;  and,  as  the  eye 
can  follow  them  at  the  fame  time  that  it  obferves  the  liar 
which  goes  through  the  field  of  the  telefcope,  in  the  fame 
diredtion,  the  duration  of  its  paffage  can  be  determined 
with  much  more  accuracy  than  by  the  ufual  method. 
What  is  further  remarkable  in  this  inftrument  is,  that  an 
uninterrupted  motion  is  produced  by  means  of  an  elcape- 
ment.  One  of  the  wheels,  which  communicates  motion 
to  the  hands,  has  a  round  hole  in  the  centre,  and  is  held 
upon  a  round  arbor  by  means  of  a  fpiral  fpring,  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  arbor,  and  the  other 
extremity  to  the  wheel.  The  vibrations  of  the  balance 
are  very  rapid,  and  keep  the  fpring  in  a  continual  ftate  of 
nearly-equal  tenfion  ;  by  which  means  the  motion  pro¬ 
ceeds  without  any  vifible  interruption,  although  feen 
through  a  powerful  lens. 
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Of  fingle  Microfcopes. 

If  the  angle  which  an  objedt  fubtends  at  the  centre  of 
the  eye,  when  at  a  proper  diftance  for  diftindt  vilion,  be 
diminilhed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  image  upon  the 
retina  is  fo  fmall  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  only  the  idea 
of  a  fingle  phyfical  point,  not  diftinguilhable  into  parts  ; 
refpedting  which,  therefore,  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
by  the  fight,  except  what  relates  to  its  colour.  If  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  increafe  the  image  upon  the  retina  by  bringing 
the  objedt  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  extreme  rays  which  enter 
the  pupil  will  diverge  too  much,  and  the  image  become 
confufed.  If  the  extreme  rays  be  Hopped,  to  leffen  the 
indiftindtnefs  produced  by  the  lateral  rays,  the  image  will 
be  indiftindt  for  want  of  light.  But,  if  the  objedt  be 
placed  in  the  principal  focus  of  a  glafs  fpherule,  or  lens, 
whofe  focal  length  is  fliort,  it  may  be  feen  diftindtly;  the 
vilual  angle,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  light  admitted 
into  the  eye,  will  be  increafed  ;  and  thus,  the  feveral 
parts  of  what  before  appeared  only  as  a  fingle  point 
will  be  fubjedled  to  examination.  Thefe  glaffes  are  called 
fingle  microfcopes. 

Prop.  XII.  The  vifual  angle  of  an  objedt,  when  feen 
through  a  fingle  microfcope,  is  to  its  vifual  angle  when 
viewed  with  the  naked  eye  at  the  leaft  diftance  of  dif¬ 
tindt  vifion,  as  that  leaft  diftance  to  the  focal  length  of 
the  glafs. 

Let  QP,  fig.  12,  be  an  objedt  placed  in  the  principal 
focus  of  the  lens,  or  fpherule,  AE,  whofe  centre  is  E  ; 
LQ  the  leaft  diftance  at  which  it  can  be  feen  diftindtly 
with  the  naked  eye.  Join  LP,  PE.  Then  the  angle  un¬ 
der  wdiich  the  objedt  is  feen  through  the  glafs  is  equal  to 
PEQ;  and  the  angle  under  which  it  is  feen  with  the 
naked  eye,  is  QLP  ;  alfo,  when  thefe  angles  are  fmall, 
fince  they  have  a  common  fubtenfe  QP,  they  are  nearly  in 
the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  radii  EQ,  LQ;  that  is,  The  vifual 
angle  when  the  objedt  is  feen  through  the  glafs  :  the  vi¬ 
fual  angle  when  it  is  feen  with  the  naked  eye  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  LQ  ::  LQ  :  EQ. 

Example.  If  the  focal  length  of  the  glafs  be  of  an 
inch,  and  the  leaft  diftance  of  diftindt  vifion  eight  inches, 
The  vifual  angle  of  the  objedt  when  viewed  through  the 
glafs  :  the  vifual  angle  when  it  is  feen  with  the  naked 
eye  ::  8  :  ::  400  :  1.  In  this  microfcope,  the  objedt 

appears  eredt. 

The  filar  microfcope  is  a  fingle  convex  lens,  ufed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  magic  lantern.  The  movable  tube 
is  adjufted  to  a  hole  in  the  window-lhutter  of  a  darkened 
chamber,  and  the  objedt  to  be  examined  is  ftrongly  illu¬ 
minated,  and  placed  a  little  farther  from  the  lens  than  its 
principal  focus;  an  inverted  image  of  the  objedt  is  thus 
formed,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  lens,  and  re¬ 
ceived  upon  a  fcreen  placed  at  the  concourfe  of  the  re- 
fradted  rays.  The  angles  which  the  image  and  objedt 
fubtend  at  the  centre  of  the  eye,  when  viewed  at  the  leaft 
diftance  of  diftindt  vifion,  are  proportional  to  their  linear, 
magnitudes,  that  is,  to  their  diftances  from  the  centre  of 
the  glafs. 

Of  the  Double  Microfcope. 

The  aftronomical  telefcope,  when  adapted  to  near  ob¬ 
jedts,  becomes  a  double  microfcope. 

QP,  fig.  13,  is  an  objedt,  placed  a  little  farther  from  the 
lens  MN  than  its  principal  focus  F  ;  qp  the  image  of  QP, 
formed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lens,  and  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  L,  its  centre.  AEB  is  a  convex  eye-glafs, 
whofe  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  lens  MN,  and 
whofe  diftance  from  L  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  Lq,  and  its 
own  focal  length  qE ;  confequently,  the  image  qp  is  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  eye-glafs,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
feen  diftindtly  by  a  fpectator  whofe  eyes  are  able  to  colledt 
parallel  rays. 

Since  the  conjugate  foci,  Q  and  q,  move  in  the  fame  di¬ 
redtion  upon  the  indefinite  line  QLO,  if  the  glaffes  be 
S  E  fixed 
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fixed  in  a  tube,  or  attached  to  each  other  in  any  other 
way,  by  moving  the  objedl  QP,  the  image  qp  may  be 
brought  into  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  ;  or  into 
fuch  afituation,  that  the  rays  may,  after  the  latter  refrac¬ 
tion,  have  a  proper  degree  of  divergency  or  convergency 
for  the  eye  of  the  fpedlator. 

IMPERFECTIONS  of  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Plate  XVII. 

In  explaining  the  conftruftion  and  effects  of  optical 
inilruments,  we  have  fuppofed  the  images  to  be  fimilar  to 
the  objects,  and  accurately  formed  in  the  geometrical  foci 
of  refracted  or  refiedted  rays.  Were  thefe  fuppofitions 
true,  telefcopes  and  microfcopes  would  be  perfedl;'  no 
limit  could  be  fet  to  their  magnifying  powers,  but  fuch 
as  arife  from  the  difficulty  of  forming  fpherical  furfaces 
of  proper  dimenfions ;  and,  by  their  aftiftance,  objedls 
might  be  feen  as  diftindlly  as  if  they  were  viewed  in  plane 
reftedtors.  The  imperfedtions  to  which  they  are  fubjedt 
arife  from  two  caufes  ;  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  refledt- 
ing  and  refradting  furfaces,  and  the  unequal  refrangibi- 
lity  of  the  different  rays  which  conftitute  the  body  of  light 
by  which  objedts  are  feen. 

i.  When  any  points  in  an  objedl  are  feen  by  oblique 
pencils,  that  is,  by  fuch  pencils  as  are  not  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  refledtingor  refradting  furfaces,  thofe  points 
do  not  appear  in  the  places  determined  by  the  conitruc- 
tions  and  calculations  hitherto  given. 

This  will  be  eafily  underftood,  by  confidering  the  molt 
funple  cafe  of  refradtion.  Suppofe  AB,  fig.  i,  to  be  a 
plane  refradting  furface;  PQR  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to 
it ;  pqr  the  geometrical  image  of  PQR  ;  O  the  place  of 
the  eye.  Then,  the  rays  which  flow  from  P,  after  refrac¬ 
tion  at  the  furface  AB,  are  diffufed  through  all  parts  of 
the  medium  in  which  the  eye  is  placed ;  and,  if  thofe  rays 
of  the  pencil  which  pafs  through  O  diverge  accurately 
from  p,  they  enter  the  eye  as  if  they  came  from  a  real 
objedt  there;  andp  is  the  vijihle  image  of  P  ;  but,  when 
the  eye  is  at  any  confiderable  diftance  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  PAZ,  the  point  P  is  feen  by  an  oblique  portion  of 
the  general  pencil,  as  PVO.  Thofe  oblique  rays  do  not 
diverge  accurately  from  any  point ;  and  therefore  the  vi- 
fible  image  will  be  indiftinft.  But,  if  a:  be  the  place  where, 
if  produced  backwards,  they  occupy  the  fmallelt  fpace, 
we  may  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  vifible  image  of  P  ;  artd  the 
curve  which  is  the  locus  of  x  to  be  the  vifible  image  of 
the  whole  line  PR.  Again,  if  a  diftorted  image  be  formed 
by  the  object-glafs  or  refledlor  of  a,  telefcope,  different 
parts  of  it  lie  at  different  diftances  from  the  principal 
focus  of  the  eye-glafs;  and,  if  one  part  can  be  feen  dif- 
tindlly,  the  reit  will  appear  confufed.  Inftead  of  fpherical 
furfaces,  it  has  been  propofed  to  adopt  fuch  as  are  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  revolution  of  the  ellipfe,  parabola,  or  hyper¬ 
bola  ;  but,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  grinding  thefe 
furfaces,  little  advantage  can  be  expedled  from  them,  as 
each  furface  will  only  refledt  or  refradt  thofe  rays  accu¬ 
rately  which  belong  to  one  particular  focus,  and  the  aber¬ 
rations  in  other  cafes  will  generally  be  greater  than  thofe 
produced  by  fuch  furfaces  as  are  of  a  fpherical  form. 

2..  Another  and  more  confiderable  caufe  of  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  optical  inftruments,  is  the  unequal  refrangibility 
of  differently-coloured  rays.  We  have,  in  all  our  calcu¬ 
lations,  fuppofed  light  to  be  homogeneal;  that,  whilft  it 
pafles  out  of  one  given  medium  into  another,  the  fine  of 
incidence  bears  the  fame  invariable  ratio  to  the  fine  of 
refradtion.  But  fir  Ifaac  Newton  difcovered,  that  the 
common- light,  by  which  objedtsare  viewed,  confifts  of 
rays  which  differ  both  in  colour  and  refrangibility ;  and 
that  thofe  rays'  which  differ  in  colour  always  differ  in  re¬ 
frangibility  ;  that  is,  if  the  fines  of  incidence  be  equal, 
the  lines  of  refradtion  are  different,  though  the  mediums 
remain  the  fame.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  the  image 
of  an  objedt  be  diftindtly  formed  by  the  red,  which  are 
the  leafi-refrangible  rays,  at  one  particular  diftance  from 
a  refradtor,  a  diftindt  image  will  be  formed  by  rays  which 


have  a  different  degree  of  refrangibility,  as  the  blue  rays, • 
at  a  different  diftance  from  it;  thus,  the  rays  of  different 
colours,  which  flow  from  the  fame  point,  being  colledted 
at  different  diftances  from  the  refractors,  a  confufed  and 
coloured  image  of  that  point  is  neceffarily  produced  upon 
the  retina,  or  upon  any  fcreen  which  receives  the  re- 
fradted  rays. 

We  are  now  to  confider  in  what  manner  thefe  imper- 
fedlions  may  in  fome  degree  be  remedied.  And  we 
fhall  begin  with  the  latter,  which  is  of  greater  importance, 
as  the  errors  it  produces  are  much  more  confiderable  than 
thofe  which  arife  from  'the  fpherical  form  of  the  furfaces; 
we  may  add,  moreover,  that  its  theory  is  more  eafily  ex- 
plained,  and  its  effedts  more  likely  to  be  corredled  in 
pradtice. 

On  the  Aberrations  produced  by  the  Unequal 
Refrangibility  of  the  Rays  of  Light. 

Prop.  I.  The  fun’s  light  confifts  of  rays  which  differ  in 
refrangibility  and  colour. 

This  important  difcovery  was  made  by  fir  Ifaac  Newt-on, 
who  defcribes  the  experiment  by  which  it  is  eftabliflied, 
in  the  following  words.  “  In  a  very  dark  chamber,  st  a 
round  hole,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the 
fhut  of  a  window,  I  placed  a  glafs  prifm,  whereby  the 
beam  of  the  fun’s  light  which  came  in  at  the  hole  might 
be  refradted  upwards  toward  the  oppofite  wall  of  the 
chamber,  and  there  form  a  coloured  image  of  the  fun. 
The  axis  of  the  prifm  was  perpendicular  to  the  incident 
rays.  About  this  axis  I  turned  the  prifm  flowly,  and  faw 
the  refradted  light  on  the  wall,  or  coloured  image  of  the 
fun,  firft  to  defcend,  and  then  to  afcend.  Between  the 
defcent  and  afcent,  when  the  image  feemed  ftationary,  I 
flopped  the  prifm,  and  fixed  it  in  that  pofture,  that  it 
fhould  be  moved  no  more  ;  for,  in  that  pofture,  the  re- 
fradtions  of  the  light  at  the  two  fides  of  the  refradting  an¬ 
gle,  that  is,  at  the  entrance  of  the  rays  into  the  prifm,  and 
at  their  going  out  of  it,  were  equal  to  one  another.  The 
prifm  therefore  being  placed  in  this  pofture,  I  let  the  re- 
fradled  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  fheet  of  white 
paper  at  the  oppofite  wall  of  the  chamber,  and  obferved 
the  figure  and  dimenfions  of  the  folar  image  formed  on 
the  paper  by  that  light.  This  image  was  oblong,  and  not 
oval ;  but  terminated  with  two  redtilinear  and  parallel 
fides,  and  two  femicircular  ends.  On  its  fides  it  was 
bounded  pretty  diftindlly,  but  on  its  ends  very  confufed- 
ly  and  indiftindlly,  the  light  there  decaying  and  vanilh- 
ing  by  degrees.  The  breadth  of  this  image  anfwered  to 
the  fun’s  diameter,  and  was  about  two  inches  and  the 
eighth  part  of  an  inch,  including  the  penumbra.  For 
the  image  was  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  diftant  from  the 
prifm;  and  at  this  diftance,  that  breadth,  if  diminifhed 
by  the  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  window-fhut,  that  is, 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  fubtended  an  angle  at  the  prifm 
of  about  half  a  degree,  which  is  the  fun’s  apparent  dia¬ 
meter.  But  the  length  of  the  image  was  about  ten 
inches  and  a,  quarter,  and  the  length  of  the  redtilinear 
fides  about  eight  inches  ;  and  the  refradting  angle  of  the 
prifm,  whereby  fo  great  a  length  was  made,  was  64.  de¬ 
grees.  With  a  lefs  angle,  the  length  of  the  image  was 
lefs,  the  breadth  remaining  the  fame.  It  is  farther  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  rays  went  on  in  right  lines  from  the 
prifm  to  the  image  ;  and  therefore,  at  their  vely  going 
out  of  the  prifm,  had  all  that  inclination  to  one  another 
from  which  the  length  of  the  image  pijtceeded,  that  is,  the 
inclination  of  more  than  two  degrees  and  a  half.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  laws  of  optics  vulgarly  received, 
they  could  not  poflibly  befo  much  inclined  to  one  another. 

“For,  let  F,  fig.  a,  reprefentthe  hole  made  in  the  win¬ 
dow-fhut,  through  which  a  beam  of  the  fun’s  light  was 
tranfmitted  into  the  darkened  chamber,  and  ABC  a 
triangular  imaginary  plane,  whereby  the  prifm  is  feigned 
to  be  cut  tranlverfely  through  the  middle  of  the  light ; 
and  let  xy  be  the  fun,  MN  the  paper  upon  which  the  fo¬ 
lar 
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lar  image  or  fpedtrum  is  caft,  and  PT  the  image  itfelf ; 
whofe  Tides,  towards  v  and  w,  are  rectilinear  and  parallel, 
and  ends,  toward  P  and  T,  femicircular. .  j/KHP  and 
xLIT  are  two  rays ;  the  firft  of  which  comes  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  fun  to  the  higher  part  of  the  image,  and 
is  refraCted  in  the  prifm  at  IC  and  II ;  and  the  latter 
comes  from  the  higher  part  of  the  fun  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  image,  and  is  refraCted  at  L  and  J.  Since  the  re¬ 
fractions  on  both  Tides  the  prifm  are  equal  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  that  is,  the  refraCtion  at  IC  equal  to  the  refraCtion  at 
I,  and  the  refraCt'on  at  L  equal  to  the  refraCtion  at  H,  fo 
that  the  refractions  of  the  incident  rays  at  K  and  L  taken 
together,  are  equal  to  the  refraCtions  of  the  emergent 
rays  at  H  and  I  taken  together;  it;  follows,  by  adding 
equal  things  to  equal  things,  that  the  refraCtions  at  K 
and  H  taken  together  are  equal  to  the  refraCtions  at  I 
and  L  taken  together;  and  therefore,  the  two  rays,  being 
equally  refraCted,  have  the  fame  inclination  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  after  refraCtion  which  they  had  before;  that  is,  the 
inclination  of  half  a  degree,  anfwering  to  the  fun’s  dia¬ 
meter.  So  then,  the  length  of  the  image  PT  would,  by 
the  rules  of  vulgar  optics,  fubtend  an  angle  of  half  a 
degree  at  the  prifm,  and  by  confequence  be  equal  to  the 
breadth  vw,  and  therefore  the  image  would  be  round. 
Since  then  it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  image  is  not 
round,  but  about  five  times  longer  than  broad,  the  rays 
which,  going  to  the  upper  end  P  of  the  image,  fuffer  the 
greateft  refraCtion,  mull  be  more  refrangible  than  tliofe 
which  go  to  the  lower  end  T. 

“  The  image  or  fpectrum  PT  was  coloured,  being  red 
at  its  leaft-refradted  end  T,  and  violet  at  its  mofl> re¬ 
fraCted  end  P,  and  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  fpaces.” 

To  fiiow  that  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  in 
this  experiment  is  not  accidental,  or  owing  to  any  new 
modification  produced  by  the  medium  through  which 
they  pafs,  fir  Ifaac  Newton  refraCted  the  rays  of  each 
colour  feparately,  and  found  that  they  ever  after  retained 
both  their  colour  and  peculiar  degree  of  refrangibility. 

Nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  it  may  be  Ihown,  that  com¬ 
mon  day-light  confifts  of  rays  which  differ  in  colour  and 
refrangibility.  For,  if  the  round  hole  in  the  fhutter  re¬ 
ceive  only  light  from  the  clouds,  and  the  eye  be  applied 
to  the  prifm,  the  image  is  obferved  to  be  oblong,  and 
coloured,  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  the  alfillance  of  a  perfon  who 
had  a  more  critical  eye  than  himfelf,  diltinguifhed  the 
fpeCtrum  into  feven  principal  colours,  proceeding  from 
the  lefs  to  the  more  refrangible  rays,  in  the  following 
order:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet ; 
of  which  the  yellow  and  orange  were  found  to  be  the 
mod  luminous,  and  the  next  in  iirength  were  the  red  and 
green  ;  the  darker  colours,  efpecially  the  indigo  and  vio¬ 
let,  affeCled  the  eye  much  lefs  fenfibly. 

If,  by  any  method,  the  prifmatic  colours  be  again 
united  in  the  proportion  which  they  have  in  the  fpec¬ 
trum,  they  compound  a  white  fun-light;  and,  by  the 
mixture  of  different  forts  of  rays,  in  different  proportions, 
various  colours  are  produced,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  nature  of  the  rays  united.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  red 
and  yellow  produces  an  orange;  yellow  and  blue  form  a 
green,  &c. 

From  what  has  juft  been  faid,  we  may  conclude,  that, 
if  a  ray  of  white  light  be  refradted  through  a  medium 
contained  by  parallel  planes  whofe  diftance  is  inconfider- 
able,  it  will  not,  as  to  fenfe,  be  feparated  into  diftindt  co¬ 
lours.  For  the  ray  of  each  particular  colour  emerges 
parallel  to  the  incident  white  ray;  confequently,  the 
emergent  rays  of  different  colours  are  parallel  to  each 
other;  and,  fince  the  thicknefs  of  the  medium  is  incon- 
fiderable,  they  emerge  nearly  at  the  fame  point,  and  there¬ 
fore  excite  only  the  fenfation  of  whitenefs.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  objects  feen  through  common  window-glafs  do 
not  appear  coloured. 

The  fame  may  be  faid,  if  the  emergent  rays,  after  fe- 
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veral  refradtions,  be  parallel  to  the  incident  white  ray,  and 
the  points  of  emergence  nearly  coincide. 

Prop.  II.  The  more  refrangible  rays  are  more  reflexible. 

A  ray  of  light  cannot,  confiftently  with  the  general 
law  of  refradtion,  pafs  out  of  a  denfer  medium  into  a 
rarer,  when  the  fine  of  incidence  exceeds  the  limit  deter¬ 
mined  by  this  proportion,  Sin.  refradtion  :  fin.  incidence 
::  radius  :  fin.  incidence,  which  is  the  limit  fought; 
therefore,  the  greater  the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  refradlion  to 
the  fine  of  incidence,  the  lefs  will  this  limit  be ;  and,  con¬ 
fequently,  the  fooner  will  the  rays  be  refledted. 

Prop.  III.  If  a  fmall  cylindrical  beam  of  white  light  pafs 
nearly  perpendicularly  out  of  common  glafs  into  air, 
the  difperfion  of  the  differently-coloured  rays  is  about 
•j-2^  of  the  mean  refradtion. 

Let  a  fmall  beam  of  the  fun’s  light  be  refradted  by  a 
glafs  prifm,  in  the  manner  deferibed  at  Prop.  I.  and  let 
PT,  fig.  3.  reprefent  the  fpedtrum,  divided  by  lines  which 
are  perpendicular  to  its  parallel  Tides,  and  drawn  through 
the  confines  of  the  feveral  colours.  Alfo,  let  ab,  be,  cd,  de, 
ef,  fgy  be  the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  rays,  refpedlively ; 
then,  if  the  whole  length  ah  be  reprefented  by  unity,  ab 
is  found  to  be  f,  ac=%,  ad=z±,  ue—\,  a/= ag= =■§■;  and 
thefe  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  differences  of  the 
fines  of  refradtion  of  the  differently-coloured  rays  to  a 
common  fine  of  incidence.  (Between  the  divifions  of  the 
fpedtrum,  thus  made  by  the  different  colours,  and  the 
divifions  of  the  monochord  by  the  notes  of  mufic,  Newton 
conceived  that  there  was  an  analogy,  and  indeed  an  iden¬ 
tity  of  ratios ;  but  experience  has  fince  fhown  that  this 
analogy  was  accidental,  as  the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  do  not  divide  the  fpedtrum  in  the  fame 
ratio,  when  prifms  of  different  kinds  of  glafs  are  em¬ 
ployed.) 

Now,  when  the  rays  pafs  out  of  glafs  into  air,  if  the 
common  fine  of  incidence  be  reprefented  by  50,  the  fines 
of  refradtion  of  the  extreme  red  and  violet  rays  are  found 
to  be  77  and  78  refpedlively;  therefore,  the  fines  of  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  other  rays  are  77f,  77^,  77$-,  774,  77I,  77$. 
That  is,  the  fine  of  incidence  of  any  red  ray  is  to  the  fine 
of  refradtion  in  a  ratio  not  greater  than  that  of  50  :  77, 
nor  lefs  than  that  of  50  :  77^;  but  varying,  in  different 
ftiades  of  red,  through  all  the  intermediate  ratios.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  fines  of  refradtion  of  all  the  orange  rays 
extend  from  77-^  to  77^,  &c.  the  rays  which  are  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  green  and  blue  have  a  mean  degree  of  refran¬ 
gibility,  and  the  fine  of  incidence  of  thefe  rays  is  to  the 
fine  of  refradtion  as  50  to  77J. 

When  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refradtion  are  fmall, 
they  are  nearly  proportional  to  their  fines;  and,  confe¬ 
quently,  if  the  common  angle  of  incidence  be  reprefented 
by  50,  the  deviation  of  the  violet  rays  is  78 — 50,  or  28; 
the  deviation  of  the  red  rays  is  77 — 50,  or  27  ;  therefore 
the  difference  of  thefe,  or  the  angle  through  which  the 
rays  of  different  colours  are  difperled,  is  of  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  red  rays,  of  the  deviation  of  the  violet  rays, 

and  — ,  or  —  of  the  deviation  of  the  rays  of  mean  re- 
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frangibility,  from  their  original  courfe. 

The  angle  through  which  all  the  red  rays  are  difperfed 
is  £  of  -^5-,  or  of  the  mean  refradtion,  &c. 

In  general,  if  the  fines  of  refradtion  of  the  red  and  violet 
rays,  in  their  pafl'age  out  of  any  given  medium  into  air, 
be  i-j-m  and  i+»,  to  the  common  fine  of  incidence  1, 
then,  when  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refradtion  are 

n — 711 

fmall,  the  difperfion  of  the  rays  is  an  — — — tli  part  of  the 

refradtion  of  the  red  rays ;  and,  fince  m  and  n  are  invari¬ 
able,  this  expreffion  may  be  properly  taken  as  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  difperjing  power  of  the  medium. 

Whillt  the  refradting  mediums  are  the  fame,  a  given 

refradtion 
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refra&ion  of  the  mean  rays  is  always  attended  with  the 
fame  difperfion,  which  may  be  deftroyed  by  an  equal  re- 
fradtion  in  the  oppofite  direction.  But,  if  the  latter  re¬ 
fraction  fall  fhort  of  the  former,  the  difperfion  will  not  be 
'wholly  corrected  ;  if  it  exceed  the  former,  the  difperfion 
will  be  the  contrary  way ;  that  is,  the  order  of  the  colours 
will  be  changed ;  and  no  refraCtion  can  finally  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  mediums  of  the  fame  kind,  without  colour. 

It  has  been  already  explained,  (fee  p.  54-9,  50.)  that 
Mr.  Dollond  difcovered,  about  the  year  1757,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  fubftances  have  different  difperfing  powers;  that 
the  fame  difperfion  may  be  produced,  or  cprreCled,  by  a 
lefs  refraCtion  of  the  mean  rays  in  one  cafe  than  in  ano¬ 
ther;  and  that  thus  refraCtion  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
produced  without  colour. 

Prop.  IV.  Having  given  the  refraCting  powers  of  two 
mediums,  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of  a 
convex  and  concave  lens,  formed  of  thefe  fubftances, 
which,  when  united,  produce  images  nearly  free  from 
colour.  Fig.  4. 

Let  i+hj  :  1,  and  1 +«  :  1,  be  the  ratios  of  the  fines 
of  incidence  and  refraCtion  of  the  red  and  violet  rays  out 
of  air  into  the  convex  lens ;  1  +p  :  i>  and  1  +  q  :  1,  the 
ratios  of  thofe  fines  out  of  air  into  the  concave  lens;  F 
and /the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenfes,  for  red  rays.  Then 

—  :  —  F  :  the  focal  length  of  the  convex  lens  for  vio- 
m  n 

let  rays ;  therefore,  the  focal  length  of  the  convex  lens  for 

w?F  .  pf 

violet  rays  is  ;  in  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  — 
n  9 

isthefocallengthoftheconcavelensforvioletrays.  LetAC 
be  the  compound  lens;  Fq  its  foqal  length  for  red  rays;  Ev  its 
focal  length  for  violet  rays.  Then/ — F  :/  ::  F  :  E^;  and 

Hi—  —  :  Ev ;  hence  E 9=  and  Ei'= 

q  n  q  n  -  J—i 

_ ml>L/ —  and,  when  Ev— Eo,  the  red  and  violet  rays, 

npf—mqF ’  1  \ 

after  both  refractions,  are  collected  at  q  orv.  In  this 
Ff  mpFf 

cafe,  - -  = - ;  or  vpf—  mqF~mpf—  mpF  ■,  whence 

./— F  vjiJ-mqY 


n — m  .  f—m  .  q—p 
n — m  q — p 


.  F ;  and  F  :  /  ::  p.  n — m  :  m  . 

q — p  ::  — —  :  - — ~.  That  is,  the  focal  lengths  are  pro¬ 
wl  p 

portional  to  the  difperfing  powers  of  the  two  mediums. 
If  the  intermediate  rays  be  difperfed  according  to  the  fame 
law'  by  the  two  mediums,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  focal 
length  of  the  compound  lens,  for  thefe  colours,  will  be 
Ei?  or  Ev  ;  and  thus  the  image  of  a  diltant  objeCt  will  be 
formed  in  q  or  v,  free  from  colour. 

When  the  rays  of  different  colours  proceed  from  a  point 
at  a  finite  diftance  from  this  compound  lens,  after  refrac¬ 
tion  they  will  converge  to,  or  diverge  from,  a  common 
focus.  For,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  refraCted  rays  of 
any  colour  from  the  lens,  depends  upon  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  and  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  incident  rays 
from  it.  And,  fince  the  latter  quantities,  by  the  l'uppo- 
fition,  are  the  fame  for  rays  of  all  colours,  the  diftance  of 
the  focus  of  refradted  rays  from  the  lens  is  the  fame ;  and 
thus,  the  image  of  an  objeCt  at  any  finite  diftance  from 
the  compound  lens  will  be  free  from  colour. 

Example.  In  crown  or  common  glafs,  i 1  •  54  ;  and 
56.  In  flint  glafs,  i-\-p=i‘  56  5  ;  and  1  1*595  ; 

therefore.  The  difperfing  power  of  common  glafs :  the 

.  .  *02  *03 

difperfing  power  of  flint  glafs  ::  ™  :  -  ::  2X565  ■  3 

54-  '565 

X54°-  To  form  a  compound  lens  of  thefe  fubftances 
which  fhall  produce  a  real  image  of  a  diftant  object,  nearly 
free  from  colour,  the  convex  lens  null  have  the  greater 
refracting  power  ;  and  therefore  it  mult  be  made  t>f  com¬ 
mon  glafs,  which  has  the  lefs  difperfing  power.  In  this 


cafe,  F  :  /  ::  2 X5a5  •  3X54-°  "  7  :  10,  nearly.  The 

Ff  10  F 

focal  length  of  the  compound  lens,  — — — - . 

J  F  3 

Cor.  1.  If  the  greater  refraCtion  be  produced  by  the 
concave  leris,  Its  focal  length  :  the  focal  length  of  the 
convex  lens  ::  7  :  10,  nearly;  and  the  refraCting  power 
of  the  compound  lens  correfponds  to  that  of  a  Angle  con¬ 
cave  glafs. 

Cor.  2.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  extreme  and 
intermediate  rays  are  not  difperfed  by  crown  and  flint 
glafs  according  to  the  fame  law;  therefore,  though  the 
red  and  violet  rays  are  united  by  the  compound  lens  above 
defcribed,  yet  the  intermediate  rays  are  not  collected  at 
the  fame  point ;  and,  confequently,  the  images  formed  are 
not  entirely  free  from  colour. 

The  difcovery  of  two  forts  of  glafs,  which  (hall  difperfe 
the  extreme  and  intermediate  rays  in  the  fame  proportion, 
is  ftill  a  defideratum  in  optics.  Seep.  551.  and  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Tranf.  vol.  iii. 

To  form  the  mod  diftinft  image,  the  lenfes  ought  to  be 
fo  adj ufted  as  to  colleCt  the  brighteft  and  ftrongeft  colours, 
the  yellow  and  orange. 

Cor.  3.  By  a  method  fimilar  to  that  employed  in  the 
Propofition,  two  compound  lenfes,  which  colleCt  the  ex¬ 
treme  rays,  but  difperfe  the  intermediate  rays  in  differ- 
ent  proportions,  might  be  fo  adj  ufted  as  to  colleCt  rays 
of  three  different  colours,  exactly  ;  but  the  advantage 
thus  gained  would  probably  not  compenfate  for  the  lot's 
of  light. 

Cor.  4.  Inftead  of  a  Angle  convex  lens,  two  are  fre¬ 
quently  employed,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  concave  lens, 
which,- w’hen  combined,  have  the  fame  focal  length  with 
the  tingle  lens  for  which  they  are  fubftituted.  This  con- 
ItruCtion  leffens  the  aberration  arifing  from  the  fpherical 
form  of  the  refraCting  furfaces. 

Prop.  V.  Having  given  the  aperture  of  any  lens,  Angle 
or  compound,  and  the  foci  to  which  rays  of  different 
colours,  belonging  to  the  fame  pencil,  converge ;  to 
find  the  leaft  circle  of  aberration  through  which  thefe 
rays  pafs. 

Let  QCv,  fig.  5,  be  the  axis  of  the  lens ;  AB,  or  2AC, 
its  linear  aperture  ;  q  and  v  the  foci  of  differently-coloured 
rays.  Draw  Av,  Bv  ;  A qb,  B<?«;  join  a,  b,  the  points  of 
their  interfeftion,  and  let  ah  cut  the  axis  QCv  in  c. 

Then,  in  the  fimilar  and  equal  triangles  ACv,  BCV, 
Av=Bv  ;  and  the,/  AvC—t\xe£  CvB.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  the/;  AqC—the/^  YqC,  or  the/; bqc~t\\e /_aqc  ■,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  triangles  aqv,  bqv,  the  angles  avq,  aqv,  are 
refpeitively  equal  to  the  angles  bvq,  bqv,  and  qv  is  com¬ 
mon  to  both  triangles,  confequently  aq  is  equal  to  bq. 
Hence  it  follow’s,  that  the  triangles  A^B,  aqb,  as  alfo  the 
triangles  A qC,  bqc,  are  fimilar,  and  that  ab  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  Qcv ;  therefore  ab  is  the  diameter  of  the  leaft 
circle  of  aberration,  into  which  the  rays  converging  to 
q  and  v  are  collected. 

Now,  from  the  fimilar  triangles  A<;B,  aqb,  AB  :  ab  :: 
Aq  :  qb ;  and  from  the  fimilar  triangles  ACq,  bqc,  Aq  : 
bq  ::  Cq  :  cq  ;  therefore  AB  :  ab  : :  C q  :  cq.  In  the  fame 
manner,  AB  :  ab  ::  Cv  :  cv ;  therefore  AB  :  ab  ::  Co 
-j-C<2  :  cv-\-cq  ( Cv — Cq). 

Cor.  1.  When  the  ratio  of  Cv  to  Cq  is  given,  ab  varies 
as  AB  ;  and  the  area  of  the  leaft  circle  of  aberration  va¬ 
ries  as  AB2. 

Cor.  2.  Let  parallel  rays  fall  upon  a  finglelensof  crown- 
glafs  to  compare  the  linear  aperture  of  the  lens;  with 
the  diameter  of  the  leaft  circle  into  which  all  the  rays,  of 
different  colours,  are  colledted.  Here  i-|-m  :  1  ::  i'54 
:  I  ;  and  ift-w  :  1  ::  1  -56  :  1,  (fee  the  Ex.  to  Prop.  IV.) 
and  Cv  :  Cq  ::  56  :  54;  therefore,  Cv-j-C<?  :  Cv — Cq  :: 
110  :  2  ::  55  :  i_;  that  is,  AB  :  ab  ::  55  :  1  ;  or  the 
diameter  of  the  leaft  aberration  into  which  the  extreme 
rays,  and  confequently  all  the  intermediate  rays,  are  col- 


ledfed,  is  -5%  part  of  the  linear  aperture. 
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On  the  Aberrations  produced  by  the  Spherical  Form 
of  Reflecting  and  Refracting  Surfaces. 

Prop  VI.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  obliquely 
upon  a  fpherical  rcflcdor,  to  determine  the  infertion  of 
the  reflected  rays  and  the  axis  of  the  pencil  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Let  ACB,  fig.  6,  be  the  fpherical  refleCtor;  E  its  cen¬ 
tre;  QA  a  ray  incidentobliquely  upon  it;  QET  the  axis 
of  the  pencil  to  which  the  ray  belongs.  Draw  AT, 
touching  the  arc  ACB  in  A,  and  let  it  meet  QT  in  T ; 
bifeft  ET,  EC,  in  e  and  F ;  take  q  the  geometrical  focus, 
conjugate  to  Q;  and  let  QA  be  reflected  in  the  direction 
Ax;  alfo,  let  Fe  be  fmall  when  compared  with  QF.  Then, 
QF  :  FE  ::  QE  :  Eq;  and  QF±Fe  :  FE-j-Fe  ::  QE  :  Ex; 
QExFE  .  _  QExFE+Fe 


therefore,  Eqz=.~  ^ 

by  aCtual  divifion,  Err 
QEXFE , QE 


and  Ex=. 


;  whence, 


5F  "rQF! 

QE2  x, 

—  XFe,  nearly. 
CT,  or  ET  — EC 


QF±Fe 

.QExFE  QE2xFe 
QF  '’"QFXQFdtFe  ~ 
XFe,  nearly;  therefore  Ex — Eq=.qx— 


Alfo,  fince  ET2222EF,  and  EC2222EF, 
OF2  CT 

=zFe  ;  confequently,  qx— — A_X  — 

nearly. 

This  quantity,  qx,  is  called  the  longitudinal  aberration 
of  the  oblique  ray  QA. 

^  QE2 

Cor.  i.  Since  the  exprefiion  ^pjXFe  has  always  the 

fame  fign,  qx  is  always  meafured  in  the  fame  direction 
upon  the  line  QT. 

Cor.  z.  Draw  AD  perpendicular  to  QC,  and  produce  it 
till  it  meets  the  furface  in  B;  join  AC,  CB.  Then,  the 
^/TAC  —  the^/CB A^the^/ DAC  ;  and  CD  :  CT  ::  AD 
:  AT,  (Euc.  3.  vi.)  and,  w'hen  the  arc  AC  is  evanefcent, 
AD  is  equal  to  AT  ;  therefore,  CD— CT  ;  and  the  lon- 
QE2  CD 

gitudinal  aberration  <7x2222—— X - . 

&  1  QF2  z 

Cor.  3.  When  QA  is  parallel  to  QC,  QE  becomes  equal 

,  CD 
to  QF,  and  qx— — -. 

2 

Cor.  4.  If  Q,  when  in  FE,  or  in  FE  produced,  approach 
to  E,  the  ratio  of  QE  to  QF  decreafes ;  and  therefore,  if 
CD  be  given,  the  aberration  decreafes.  If  Q  be  in  FC, 
or  FC  produced,  as  QF  decreafes,  the  aberration  increafes. 

Cor.  5.  If  the  diftances  QE  and  QF  be  invariable,  the 
aberration  varies  as  CD. 

Cor.  6.  Let  CM  be  the  diameter  of  the  refleCtor;  then, 
by  the  property  of  the  circle,  CD  :  DA  ::  DA  :  DM, 
DA2 


.  CM. 

The  place  of  y,  with  refpeCt  to  q,  will  be  affeCted  by 
two  caufes  :  Firlt,  x  is  nearer  to  c  than  F,  the  geometri¬ 
cal  focus  after  the  firft  reflection  (Prop.  VI.  Cor.  2.)  and 
therefore,  on  this  account,  yc  is  lefs  than  qc.  Secondly, 
in  confequence  of  the  aberration  arifing  from  the  form  of 
the  refleCtor  acb,  yc  is  greater  than  qc;  therefore  thefe 
caufes  counteract  each  other ;  and,  by  a  properadjuftment 
of  the  reflectors,  the  aberration  qy  may  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  be  deftroyed. 

Cor.  1.  Though  the  aberration  qy,  of  the  extreme  ray 
DA,  fhould  be  wholly  deftroyed,  the  aberration  of  the  in¬ 
termediate  rays  will  not  be  entirely  corrected  ;  and  this 
feems  to  be  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  the  perfection  of 
refleCting-telefcopes. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  reflectors  be  both  concave,  as  in  Gregory’s 
telefcope,  the  aberrations  produced  by  the  two  reflec¬ 
tions  are  in  the  fame  direction  ;  that  is,  the  fecond  reflec¬ 
tion  increafes  the  aberration  produced  by  the  firft. 

Prop.  VIII.  When  a  ray  of  homogeneal  light  is  inci¬ 
dent  obliquely  upon  a  fpherical  refraEling  furface,  to 
determine  the  interfeCtion  of  the  refraCted  ray  and  the 
axis  of  the  pencil  to  which  it  belongs. 

Let  ACB,  fig.  8,  be  the  refraCtor;  E  its  centre;  QA 
a  ray  incident  obliquely  upon  it;  QCq  the  axis  of  the 
pencil  to  which  QA  belongs  ;  Ax  the  refraCted  ray  ;  q  the 
geometrical  focus,  conjugate  to  Q.  Draw  AD  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis ;  and  from  the  centres  Q,  x,  with  the 
radii  QA,  xA,  defcribe  the  circular  arcs  AV,  AP,  cut¬ 
ting  the  axis  in  V  and  P.  Take  m- f-r  :  1  ::  fin.  inci¬ 
dence  :  fin.  refraCtion. 

Then,  in  the  triangle  QAE,  QE  :  QA  ::  fin.  inci¬ 
dence  :  fin.  ^/AEQ  ;  alfo,  in  the  triangle  AEx,  Ax  : 
Ex  ::  fin.  ^/AEX  (fin.  xjAEQ)  :  fin.  refraCtion  ;  there¬ 
fore,  by  compounding  thefe  two  proportions,  QExAx  : 
QAxEx  ::  fin.  incidence  :  fin.  refraCtion  ::  m  4- 1  :  1  ; 
hence  wi-j-i  .  QA  :  QE  ::  Ax  :  Ex;  by  divifion,  7/i-J-i  . 
QA — QE  :  QE  ::  Ax — Ex  :  Ex;  that  is,  .  QV — 

QE  :  QE  ::  EP  :  Ex;  or  tn+i  .  QC-fwi+i'  .  CV— QE  : 
QE  ::  EC — CP  :  Ex;  or 
QE  ::  EC— CP  :  Ex. 

Now,  DC  :  DV  ::  QV  :  EC  ::  QC  :  EC,  nearly;  and 
by  compolition,  DC  :  CV  QC  :  QE ;  therefore,  when 
QExDC 

the  arc  AC  is  fmall,  CW=  *  .  Alfo,  DC  :  DP 

y  l 

by  divifion,  DC  :  CP  ::  Ax  :  Ax — EC  :: 

QE,  nearly;  therefore  CP  = 


QC— EC+m+i  .  CV 


Ax  :  EC 
Ax  :  Ex 
QExDC 


m+ 1 


9H-j-I  .  QC 

,  nearly.  And,  by  fubftituting  thefe  values  of 
Q  C 


and  CD 222  — — ;  therefore,  when  CD  i*s  very  fmall,  or  DM 

nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  given  refleCtor,  CD 
varies  as  DA2  nearly;  and  confequently,  when  QE,  QF, 
are  given,  and  the  arc  AC  is  very  fmall,  the  longitudinal 
aberration  varies  as  DA2. 

Cor.  7.  When  parallel  rays  3re  incident  upon  the  re¬ 
flector,  the  longitudinal  aberration  is  ultimately  equal 
CD  DA2  DA2  DA2  ,  , 

to - =  7,7. rrp;=-rTTr2  i  and  therefore  it  vanes  as 

2  2DM  4E  C  8EF 

DA2 

E  F  "  , 

Prop.  VII.  If  parallel  rays  be  reflected  at  a  concave,  and 
afterwards  fall  upon  a  convex,  fpherical  refleCtor,  con¬ 
verging  to  a  point  between  its  furface  and  principal 
focus,  as  in  Caflegrain’s  telefcope,  the  aberration  of  the 
lateral  rays  produced  by  the  firft  reflection  will,  infome 
meafure,  be  corrected  by  the  latter. 

Let  ecC,  fig.  7,  be  the  axis  of  the  telefcope  ;  x  the  inter¬ 
feCtion  of  the  axis  and  lateral  ray  after  the  firft  reflection  ; 
y  their  interfeClion  after  the  fecond  reflection;  q  the  geo¬ 
metrical  focus  after  both  reflections. 
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CV  and  CP  in  the  former  proportion,  we  obtain 


— EC-1- 


wi-j-i  .  QExDC 


QC 

hence,  Ex2=QEx 

QExDC 

EC - - - 

 Wi+I  .  QC 


QE  ::  EC— 


QEXDC 
m-t-i  .  QC 


.  QC 
Ex  ; 


QC— EC-1 


w+7  .  QExDC  '  and  by  dually  divid- 


QC 

ing,  and  taking  the  remainder,  Ex=- 


QExEC 


QE2  QC+im+2  .  EC 


-  x 

m+ 1  .  QC  m  . 
vanifhes,  Ex—Eq\ 

tion  qx—' 


XDC,  nearly. 


QC— EC 
When  DC 


therefore  the  aberra- 
EC 

XDC. 


.  QC"  ni  .  QC — ECl2 
Cor.  1.  If  the  refraCtor  be  given,  and  the  fituation  of 
the  focus  of  incident  rays,  the  aberration  varies  as  DC, 
the  verfed  fine  of  the  arc  AC. 

8  F  Cor. 


GG2 
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Cor.  2.  When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel,  QC  be- 

DC 

comes  equal  to  QE ;  and  gx— - -  ------ 

1  m . m  + 1 

Cor.  3.  When  diverging  rays  are  incident  upon  a  con¬ 
cave  fpherical  refrafting  furface  of  a  denier  medium,  (fee 
fio-.  q.)  the  conftrudtion  being  made  as  before,  EC  and  DC 
°  _  QExEC  mi  .  QE2 

are  negative  ;  whence,  E.r= - 7-.-:;--] - r- 

_ _  m  .  QC+EC  mi+ 1  .  QC 

EC  m  .  QE2 

^2 — XDC;  and  q.r—  —  — - 77-77  X 


Q  C  —  mi  +  2 


m  .  QC+EC) 
QC — mi+ 2  .  EC 


7)1  — h  1  .  Q  C 
XDC;  this  aberration,  therefore,  is  to 


7n  .  QC+EC] 
be  mealured  in  an  oppolite  diredtion  to  the  former. 

Cor  4.  In  this  laft  cafe,  jf  QC=mi+2  .  EC,  the  aber¬ 
ration  vanilhes  ;  that  is,  if  QC  :  EC  m-f-2  :  1,  or 
QE  :  EC  ::  mi+i  :  1  ::  fin.  incidence  :  fin.  refradtion. 

Cor.  5.  When  converging  rays  are  incident  upon 
a  concave  fpherical  furface  of  a  rarer  medium,  (fee 
fig.  10.)  QC,  QE,  EC,  and  DC,  are  negative.  Alfo, 
if  1 — y.  :  1  ::  fin.  incidence  :  fin.  refraction,  — jj,  mull 

,  ,  „  QEXEC  «,  .  QE2 

be  fubftituted  for  m,  and  E.r= -  a — = — — 

[A  .  1 — j ^ 

I*.  .  QE2 


QC+2  —  y.  .  EC 


y.  .  QC+EC] 
QC+2 —fx  .  EC 


XDC;  hence,  gx- 


1  —  .  Q  C 


X 


X  DC. 


y.  .  QC+EC|: 

Cor.  6.  When  diverging  rays  are  incident  upon  a  con¬ 
vex  fpherical  furface  of  a  rarer  medium,  (fee  fig.  n.) 


E  x: 


QEXEC 


d- 


QC+EC 


QE2  QC+2—  y.  .  EC 


:X 


d 


-f*  •  QC 

DC  ;  therefore  the  aberration  gx  = — 
QC+2—  y.  ■  EC 


QC+EC1 

/a  .  QE 


X 


-XDC. 


y.  .  QC  +  EcT 
aberration  may  be  found  in  the  other  cafes. 

DA2 

Cor.  7.  Since  DC—  nearly,  (Prop.  VI.  Cor.  6.)  by 

fubftituting  this  value  of  DC  in  the  foregoing-  exprefiions, 
we  obtain  the  aberrations  in  terms  of  the  femi-aperture. 

Cor.  8.  Since  Eq—--^  ^^^^,,if  QE  be  diminilhed  by 
the  fmall  quantity  x,  Eg  will  beincreafed  by  the  quantity 
mi+i  .  EC2X.r  „ 

— — rr-: - ,  For,  on  this  fuppofition,  E n  becomes 

771  .  QC— EC)2  * 

■  EC 


QE- 


QE — x  .  EC 


QEXEC 


7)>  .  QC — x — EC 
»«+ 1  .  EC2  X>r 


QC — EC — mw  in 


nearly ;  and  therefore 


»«  + 1 


QC-ECT 
E  C  2  X  x 


coincide  with  the  geometrical  focus  g,  (Prop.  VIII.)  and, 
finceu  is  determined  on  fuppofition  that  g  is  the  focus  of 
rays  incident  upon  the  fecond  furface, "an  aberration  will 
be  produced,  which  may  be  determined  by  Cor.  8.  Se¬ 
condly,  Ax  is  incident  obliquely  upon  the  latter  furface, 
and  the  aberration  arifing  from  this  caufe  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  Cor.  5.  Therefore  the  whole  aberration  vij  may 
be  found. 

Cor.  11.  If  the  lens  and  place  of  the  focus  of  incident 
rays  be  given,  the  aberration  arifing  from  each  of  tiiefe 
caufes  will  vary  nearly  as  AD2  (Cor.  7,  9.)  and  therefore 
the  final  aberration  v>j,  which  is  the  fum  or  difference  or 
the  former,  will  alfo  vary  nearly  as  AD2. 

Prop.  IX.  To  find  the  lead  circle  of  aberration  into 

which  all  the  homogeneal  rays  of  the  fame  pencil,  re¬ 
fracted  by  a  lens  or  1'mgle  furface,  are  collected. 

Let  AB,  fig.  13,  be  the  refractor ;  QC q  its  axis ;  Q  the 
focus  of  incident  rays;  T  the  interleClion  of  the  extreme 
ray  QAT,  and  the  axis  ;  t  the  interfeftion  of  any  other 
ray  Q at  on  the  other  fide  of  QC,  and  the  axis;  y  the  in- 
terfeftion  of  AT j  and  at.  Draw  AD,  ad,  and  yx,  at  right 
angles  to  QC q;  then,  if  the  point  a  move  from  C  towards 
B,  the  perpendicular  xy  will  vary  on  two  accounts  ;  the 
increafeof  the  angle  C ta,  and  the  decreafe  of  the  diftance 
T t;  and,  when  xy  is  a  maximum,  all  the  rays  incident 
upon  the  fame  fide  of  QC  with  Q a,  will  pafs  through  it  ; 
and,  if  the  figure  revolve  about  the  axis  Qg,  all  the  rays 
incident  upon  the  lens  will  pafs  through  the  circle  gene¬ 
rated  by  xy.  It  is  alfo  manifeft,  that  the  circle  thus  ge¬ 
nerated  is  lefs  than  any  other  circle  through  which  ail  the 
refracted  rays  pafs.  To  find  when  xy  is  the  greatest  pofii- 
ble,  let  Ta=.r  ;  ad—v;  A E)—a;  DT  —f;  T g—h.  Then, 
fince  AD,  ad,  when  the  lens  is  thin,  are  the  femi-aper- 
tures  through  which  the  rays  QAT,  Qat,  pafs,  AD2  : 


2  X  ad 2  ::  g'E  :  qt,  (Prop.  VIII.  Cor.  11.)  or, 


f*  •  QC 

And  in  the  fame  manner  the 


bv2  b 

qt ;  whence  qt =— ;  therefore  Tg — qt—'Tt—b - - 


-Xa2-»2.  Again,  DT  :  DA 


xy ;  confequently,  xy——;  alfo,  da 


■ty;  or,  /  :  a  : 
dt  : :  xy  :  tx  . 


hence,  T.r  +  vx— 


7H.  QC— EC y‘  '  .  7)1  .  QC-u]5’ 

where  x  is  the  decrement  of  QE,  is  the  increment  of  Eg, 
nearly. 

Cor.  9.  If  x  vary  as  DC,  the  increment  of  E q,  when 
the  radius  of  the  refractor,  and  the  fituation  of  the  focus 
of  incident  rays,  are  given,  will  alfo  vary  as  CD. 

Cor.  10.  By  a  proper  application  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
the  longitudinal  aberration,  arifing  from  the  fpherical 
form  of  refradiing  furfaces,  may  be  found  in  all  cafes 
where  the  aperture  are  fmall. 

Example.  Let  Qg,  fig.  12,  be  the  axis  of  a  lens;  Q 
the  focus  of  incident  rays  ;  q  the  geometrical  focus  after 
the  firft  refradtion  ;  v  the  geometrical  focus  of  emergent 
rays.  Alfo,  let  QA  be  refradted  at  the  firll  furface  in  the 
diredlion  A.r,  and  emergent  in  the  diredtion  Ay.  Then, 
the  aberration  vy  arifes  from  two  caufes.  Firft,  x  does  not 


and  x——  XvXa — v  ;  confequently,  .ris  the  greeted  pofii- 


ble,  and  therefore  xy  is  the  greatefi:  poifible,  when  uX« —  u 
is  the  greatefi;  pofiible  ;  or  when  v=\a.  Flence  it  follows, 

.6 

that  the  greeted  value  of  x  is  — ;  and  the  correfponding 

4 

,  „  ab  D  A X ?T 

value  or  xyzz; — — - - - 

J  4 /'  4DI' 

Cor.  1.  If  the  focal  length  of  the  refradlor,  and  the  focus 
of  incidence,  be  given,  DT  is  given,  and  x'yQUfT  X  DAOl 
DA3. 

Cor.  2.  On  the  fame  fuppofition,  the  area  of  the  lead 
circle  of  aberration  varies  as  DA6. 

Cor.  3.  Exadtly  in  the  fame  manner,  we  may  find  the 
lead  circle  into  which  a  pencil  of  rays  refledled  by  a  fphe¬ 
rical  furface  is  colledted. 

Cor.  4.  When  parallel  rays  are  incident  upon  a  fpherical 
refledtor,  the  longitudinal  aberration  varies  directly  as 
the  fquare  of  the  femi-aperture,  and  inverfely  as  the  focal 
length,  (Prop.  VI.  Cor.  7.)  therefore,  xy,  the  radius  of 
the  lead  circle  of  aberration,  varies  diredtly  as  the  cube 
of  the  femi-aperture,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  refledtor. 


Of 
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G63' 


Of  PERSPECTIVE.  Plate  XVIII,  XIX. 

From  optics  naturally  arifes  perfpeSiive,  all  the  rules  of 
which  have  their  foundation  in  optics.  Tacquet  makes 
perfpedlive  a  part  of  optics  ;  but  John  archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  in  bis  “  Perfpedliva  Communis,”  calls  optics, 
catoptrics,  and  dioptrics,  by  the  name  perjpcclive. 

Perfpedlive  is  the  art  of  drawing  on  a  plane  furface  true 
refemblances  or  pidlures  of  objedts,  as  the  objedts  them- 
felves  appear  to  the  eye  from  any  diftance  and  fituation, 
real  or  imaginary. 

The  art  of  perfpedlive  owes  its  birth  to  painting,  and 
particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  was  employed  in 
the  decorations  of  the  theatre,  where  landfcapes  were  prin¬ 
cipally  introduced,  and  which  would  have  looked  unna¬ 
tural  and  horrid  if  the  fize  of  the  objedts  had  not  been 
pretty  nearly  proportioned  to  their  diftance  from  the  eye. 
The  ancients  muft,  therefore,  have  had  confiderable 
knowledge  of  this  art;  though  the  only  ancient  author 
from  whom  we  can  obtain  any  information  relative  to  its 
antiquity,  is  Vitruvius;  who,  in  the  proem  to  his  feventh 
book,  informs  us,  that  Agatharcus,  at  Athens,  was  the 
firft  who  wrote  on  this  fubjedf,  on  occafion  of  a  play  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Aifchylus,  for  which  he  prepared  a  tragic 
fcene;  and  that  afterwards  the  principles  of  the  art  were 
more  diftir.dlly  taught  in  the  writings  of  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras,  the  dilciples  of  Agatharcus,  which  are  no 
longer  extant. 

The  Perfpedlive  of  Euclid,  and  of  Heliodorus  Larifleus, 
contains  only  fome  general  elements  of  optics,  that  are  by 
no  means  adapted  to  any  particular  pradlice  ;  though  they 
furnifh  fome  materials  that  might  be  of  iervice  in  the  li¬ 
near  perfpedlive  of  painters.  Geminus  of  Rhodes,  who 
was  a  celebrated  mathematician  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
hath  likewife  written  on  this  fubjedt.  We  may  alfo  infer, 
that  the  Roman  artifts  were  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
perfpedlive,  from  the  account  which  Pliny  (Nat.  Hill, 
lib.  xxxv.  cap.  4.)  gives  of  the  reprefentations  on  the 
fcene  of  thcfe  plays  given  by  Claudius  Pulcher;  by  whofe 
appearance,  he  fays,  the  crows  were  fo  deceived,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  fettle  on  the  fidlitious  roofs.  However, 
of  the  theory  of  this  art  among  the  ancients,  we  know  no¬ 
thing;  as  none  of  their  writings  have  efcaped  the  general 
wreck  of  ancient  literature  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe. 
Perfpedlive  muft,  without  doubt,  have  been  loll,  when 
painting  and  fculpture  no  longer  exifted.  Neverthelefs, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  pradlifed  much  later 
in  the  eaftern  empire. 

John  Tzetzes,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  fpeaks 
of  it  as  if  he  was  well  acquainted  with  its  importance  in 
painting  and  ftatuary;  and  the  Greek  painters,  w'ho  were 
employed  by  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  feem  to  have  brought  fome  optical  know¬ 
ledge  with  them  into  Italy  :  for  the  difciples  of  Giotto  are 
commended  for  obferving  perfpedlive  more  regularly  than 
any  of  their  predecelfors  in  the  art  had  done ;  and  they 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  revival  of  painting  in  Italy  was  naturally  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  revival  of  the  art  of  perfpedlive.  The  firft 
authors  who  profeliedly  laid  down  rules  for  this  art,  were 
Bartolemo  Bramantino,  of  Milan,  w'hofe  book,  entitled 
“  Regole  di  Perfpedliva,  eMifure  delle  Antichita  di  Lom¬ 
bardia,”  is  dated  1440;  and  Pietro  del  Borgo,  likewife  an 
Italian,  who  was  the  molt  ancient  author  met  with  by 
Ignatius  Danti,  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  1443. 
The  laft  writer  fuppofed  objedts  to  be  placed  beyond  a 
tranfparent  tablet,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  the  images 
which  rays  of  light,  emitted  from  them,  would  make  upon 
it.  His  work  is  not  now  extant;  but  Albert  Durer  con- 
flrudled  a  machine  upon  the  principles  of  Borgo,  by  which 
he  could  trace  the  perfpedlive  appearance  of  objecls. 

Leon  Battifta  Albeati,  in  1540,  wrote  his  treatife  “  De 
Pidtura,”  in  which  he  treats  principally  of  perfpedlive. 
Balthazar  Peruzzi,  of  Sienna,  who  died  in  1 536,  had  dili¬ 
gently  fludied  the-writings  of  Borgo  ;  and  his  method  of 
perfpedtive  was  publifhed  by  Serlio  in  1450.  To  him,  ft 


is  faid,  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  points  of  diftance,  to 
which  all  lines  that  make  an  angle  of  450  With  the  ground¬ 
line  are  drawn.  Guido  Ubaldi,  another  Italian,  foon  after 
difcovered,  that  all  the  lines  that  are  parallel  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  if  they  be  inclined  to  the  ground-line,  converge  to 
fome  point  in  the  horizontal  line;  and  that  through  this 
point  alfo,  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  parallel  to  them 
will  pafs.  His  Perfpedlive  was  printed  at  Pefaro  in  1600, 
and  contained  the  firft  principles  of  the  method  afterwards 
difcovered  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor. 

Ubaldi  applied  his  method  to  the  delineation  of  the 
fcenes  of  a  theatre;  and  in  this,  as  far  as  the  pradtice  is 
concerned,  he  was  followed  by  fignor  Sabatellini,  in  his 
“  Pradtica  di  fabricar  Scene,”  of  which  there  was  a  new 
edition  at  Ravenna  in  1638  ;  and  to  this  was  added  a  fe- 
•  cond  book,  containing  a  defcription  of  the  machines  ufed 
for  producing  the  fudden  changes  in  the  decorations  of 
the  ftage. 

The  writers  on  perfpedlive  are  very  numerous.  The 
following  (fome  of  whom  have  been  already  mentioned) 
are  the  principal,  with  the  dates  of  their  performances,  as 
near  as  can  be  afcertained.  Guido  Ubaldi,  1600,  Latin 
folio.  Bernard  Lamy,  1701,  8vo.  S’Gravefande,  1711,  8vo. 
tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Stone,  1724.  Marolois  Vrede- 
man  Friefe,  the  Jefuit,  4to.  Pozzo,  folio.  The  Jefuit  was 
tranflated  into  Englifh  by  E.  Chambers,  1726.  Ozanam’s 
Mathematics  contain  alfo  a  treatife  on  Perfpedtive.  Thefe 
are  all  foreign  works. 

The  following  lift  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  authors,  or  their  works,  that  have  written  on  perfpec- 
tive.  Humphrey  Ditton,  1712,  8vo.  Moxon,  folio.  Brook 
Taylor,  two  treatifes,  one  in  1715,  and  the  other  in  1719, 
both  8 vo.  Langley,  1730,  4to.  Oakley’s  Magazine  of 
Architedlure,  Perfpedtive,  and  Sculpture,  1730,  folio. 
Halfpenny,  1731.  Hamilton’s  Stereography,  2  vols.  folio, 
1738.  Dr.  Brook  Taylor’s  Method  of  Perfpedtive,  by 
Kirby,  1754,  letter-prefs  4to.  plates  folio.  Sirigatti,  by 
Ware,  1754,  folio.  Kirby’s  Parallel  Supprefied.  Kirby’s 
Perfpedlive  of  Architedlure,  1760,  large  folio.  Highmore, 
1765,  4to.  Fournier,  1764,  4to.  Cowley’s  Moveable 
Schemes  for  illuftrating  the  Principles  of  Perfpedtive, 
1763,  4to.  Fergufon,  1765,  8vo.  Ware’s  Complete  Body 
of  Architedlure  contains  a  treatife  on  Perfpedlive,  1768, 
folio.  Prieftley,  1770,  8vo.  Edward  Noble,  1771,  8vo. 
Thomas  Malton,  1775,  folio.  Bradberry.  Sheraton,  in  his 
Cabinet  and  Upholfterer’s  Drawing-Book,  4to.  Wood  of 
Edinburgh,  1797,  8vo.  The  Painter’s  Maulftick,  by 
James  Malton,  1800, 4to.  Douglas,  1805,  letter-prefsj8vo. 
plates  folio.  Edw-ards,  1 806,  4to.  Thomas  Noble,  fecond 
edition,  1809,410.  Wood’s  Ledtures,  London,  fecond  edi¬ 
tion,  1809, 4to.  W.  Daniel,  1810,  finall  8vo.  for  children. 
A  thin  quarto,  without  the  name  of  the  author,  the  title 
being  “  A  new  Treatife  on  Perfpedtive,  founded  on  the 
fimplefl  Principles, containing  univerfal  Rules  for  drawing 
the  Reprefentation  of  any  Objedt  on  a  vertical  Plane 
1810,  thin  4to.  D.  Creffwell,  A.M.  1811,  8vo.  Milne,  in 
his  Elements  of  Architedlure,  1812,  4to.  Mr.  Hayter, 
18-' 3,  8vo.  Befides  the  above  authors  and  treatifes,  are 
Muller,  Martin,  and  Emerfon,  who  have  written  odtavo 
treatifes  in  their  mathematical  courfes.  A  thin  quarto 
was  written  by  Bardwell,  a  painter.  The  Artift’s  Repo- 
fitory,  publifhed  by  C.  Taylor,  Hatton  Garden,  contains 
alfo  an  article  on  perfpedlive. 

But  of  all  the  above  works,  Dr.  Brook  Taylor’s  is  the 
mod  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  univerfality  of  his 
principles  in  their  application  to  planes  and  objedts.  For, 
though  vanifhing  points  in  every  pofition  were  known  to 
Guido  Ubaldi,  and  Gravefande  not  only  underflood  the 
ufe  of  vanifhing  points,  but  the  ufe  of  diredtors  alfo  in  the 
reprefentation  of  a  point,  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
any  thing  publifhed  by  Brook  Taylor;  Brook  Taylor 
has  extended  his  theory  not  only  to  vanifhing  points,  but 
to  the  vanifhing  lines  of  planes  in  every  fituation,  which, 
when  once  afcertained,  the  reprefentation  of  an  objedl  is 
found  by  the  fame  means  in  each  plane,  and  confequently 
1  with 
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with  the  fame  facility.  Farther,  from  the  fimplicity  of  his 
rules,  the  whole  tedious  progrefs  of  drawing  out  plans 
and  elevations  for  any  objedt  is  rendered  entirely  ufelefs, 
and  therefore  avoided  :  for,  by  this  method,  not  only  the 
feweft  lines  imaginable  are  required  to  produce  any  per- 
fpedlive  reprefentation,  but  every  figure,  thus  drawn,  will 
bear  the  niceft  mathematical  examination.  Moreover,  his 
fyftem  is  the  only  one  calculated  for  anfwering  every  end 
of  thofe  who  are  practitioners  in  the  art  ofdefign;  becaufe 
from  hence  they  may  be  enabled  to  produce  the  whole, 
or  only  fo  much  of  an  object  as  is  wanted,  and,  by  fixing 
it  in  its  proper  place,  may  determine  its  apparent  magni¬ 
tude  in  an  inftant.  It  explains  alfo  the  perfpedtive  of 
lhadows,  the  refledtions  of  objedts  from  poliflied  planes, 
and  the  inverfe  pradtice  of  perfpedtive. 

Hamilton  feems  to  be  the  firft  writer  who  introduced 
the  pradtice  of  fetting  the  radical,  or  parallel  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  line,  from  the  vanifhing  point,  upon  the  vanilhing 
line,  and  the  original  line  from  the  interfedting  point  upon 
the  interfedting  line,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  reprefenta¬ 
tion  of  any  point,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the  original 
line,  and  to  find  the  originals  from  the  reprefen tations 
given.  This  author  is  the  firft  who  has  applied  the  har- 
monical  divifion  of  lines  to  perfpedtive. 

Noble’s  Perfpedtive  contains  feveral  inventions:  his 
methods  of  drawing  indefinite  reprefentation s  to  inac- 
cefiible  vanilhing  points,  both  by  fcales  and  other  means, 
are  new. 

Thomas  Malton’s  treatife  is  an  able  performance.  His 
theory  is  well  arranged,  and  dennonftrated  with  true  geo¬ 
metrical  fpirit.  The  choice  of  his  examples  in  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  architedture,  before  uniting  the  whole 
into  a  complete  edifice,  are  excellent. 

Though  Mr.  James  Malton  pretends  to  unite  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  with  thofe  of  Vignola  and 
Sirigatti,  he  might  have  referred  them  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  to  S’Gravefande’s  invention  of  directors,  as  the  ufe 
of  the  ftation-point,  which  is  only  a  diredting  point,  can 
be  more  eafily  explained  upon  the  principles  of  the  di- 
redting  line,  diredtor,  and  diredting  point,  than  by  any 
mechanical  notion  ;  fo  that  the  methods  which  he  ufes 
may  be  referred  entirely  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor.  In  the  method  ufed  in  James  Malton’s  Perfpec- 
tive,  every  point  of  an  object  in  the  original  plane  is  found 
in  the  pidture,  by  a  line  drawn  between  the  interfedling 
and  vanilhing  point,  or  drawn  from  fome  point  already 
found,  and  the  vanilhing  point,  and  another  line  drawn 
by  the  diredting  point  and  the  diredtor :  for,  when  the  di- 
redtor  of  an  original  line  coincides  with  the  interfedtion 
of  the  vertical  plane,  the  reprefentations  diredted  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  interfedtion,  or  to  the  vanilhing  line ; 
therefore,  lines  thus  drawn  in  the  pidture  will  fall  in  the 
fame  ftraight  lines  with  original  lines  parallel  to  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  vertical  plane,  infilling  upon  the  remote 
extremities  of  the  lines  drawn  to  the  diredting  point. 
This,  therefore,  admits  of  the  plan  of  the  object  either 
being  connedted  with  the  pidture,  or  feparated  from  it,  as 
conveniency  may  require.  This  circumftance  has  even 
been  overlooked  in  the  more  excellent  treatife  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  gentleman  upon  whofe  work  the  remarks  are 
now  made. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  principles  of  perfpedtive,  it 
will  be  proper  to  confiderthe  plane  on  which  the  repre¬ 
fentation  is  to  be  made  as  transparent,  and  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  of  the  fpedlator  and  the  objedt  to  be  repre- 
fented.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  perfon  at  a  window  looks  through 
an  upright  pane  of  glafs  at  any  objedt  beyond  it,  and, 
keeping  his  head  fteady,  draws  the  figure  of  the  objedt 
upon  the  glafs  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  as'if  the  point  of 
the  pencil  touched  the  objedt  itfelf ;  he  would  theh  have 
a  true  reprefentation  of  the  objedt  in  perfpedtive  as  it 
appears  to  his  eye. 

In  order  to  this,  two  things  are  neceflary  :  Firft,  that 
the  glafs  be  laid  over  with  ftrong  gum-water,  which,  when 
dry,  will  be  fit  for  drawing  upon,  and  will  retain  the  traces 


of  the  pencil ;  and,  fecondly,  that  he  looks  through  a 
fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  fixed  about  a  foot  from 
the  glafs,  between  it  and  his  eye,  and  that  he  keeps  his 
eye  clofe  to  the  hole;  otherwife  he  might  ftiift  the  pofi- 
tion  of  his  head,  and  confequently  make  a  falle  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  objedt.  Having  traced  out  the  figure  of  the 
objedt,  he  may  go  over  it  again  with  pen  and  ink  ;  and, 
when  that  is  dry,  put  a  fheet  of  paper  upon  it,  and  trace 
it  thereon  with  a  pencil ;  then,  taking  away  the  paper, 
and  laying  it  on  a  table,  he  may  finifli  the  pidture  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  colours,  lights,  and  fhades,  as  he  fees  them  in 
the  objedt  itfelf;  and  then  he  will  have  a  true  refemblance 
of  the  objedt. 

To  every  perfon  who  has  a  general  knowlege  of  the 
principles  of  optics,  this  muft  be  felf-evident ;  for,  as  vi- 
fion  is  occafioned  by  pencils  of  rays  coming  in  ftraight 
lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point  of  the  vifible  objedt,  it 
is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  points  in  the  tranfparent  plane 
through  which  all  thole  pencils  refpedtively  pafs,  an  exadt 
reprefentation  muft  be  formed  of  the  objedt,  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye  in  that  particular  pofition,  and  at  that  deter¬ 
mined  diftance.  And,  were  pictures  of  things  to  be  al¬ 
ways  firft  drawn  on  tranfparent  planes,  this  fimple  opera¬ 
tion,  with  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  would 
comprife  the  whole  theory  and  pradtice  of  perfpedtive. 
As  this,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  cafe,  rules  muft 
be  deduced  from  the  fciences  of  optics  and  geometry  for 
drawing  reprefentations  of  vifible  objedts  on  opaque 
planes  ;  and  the  application  of  thefe  rules  conftitutes 
what  is  properly  called  the  art  of  perfpective. 

Previous  to  our  laying  down  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  art,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
when  a  perfon  ftands  right  againft  the  middle  of  one  end 
of  a  long  avenue  or  walk,  which  is  ftraight  and  equally 
broad  throughout,  the  fides  thereof  feem  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  as  they  are  further  and 
further  from  his  eye ;  or  the  angles,  under  which  their 
different  parts  are  feen,  become  lefs  and  lefs,  according  as 
the  diftance  from  his  eye  increafes  ;  and,  if  the  avenue  be 
very  long,  the  fides  of  it  at  the  fartheft  end  will  feem  to 
meet;  and  there  an  objedt  that  would  cover  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  avenue,  and  be  of  a  height  equal  to  that 
breadth,  would  appear  only  to  be  a  mere  point. 

The  pradtice  of  this  branch  of  optics  is  built  upon  the 
following 

Fundamental  Theorem.  Plate  XVIII. 

Let  abed ,  fig.  i,  reprefent  the  ground-plan  of  the  figure 
to  be  thrown  into  perfpedtive,  and  efgh  the  tranfparent 
plane  through  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  eye  at  E.  Let 
thefe  planes  interfedt  in  the  ftraight  line  KL.  Let  B  be 
any  point  in  the  ground-plan,  and  BE  a  ftraight  line, 
the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  from  that  point  to  the  eye. 
This  will  pafs  through  the  plane  efgh  in  fome  point  b  ; 
or  B  will  be  feen  through  that  point,  and  b  will  be  the 
pidture,  image,  or  reprefentation,  of  B. 

If  BA  be  drawn  in  the  ground-plan,  making  any  angle 
BAIC  with  the  common  interfedtion,  and  EV  be  drawn 
parallel  to  it,  meeting  the  picture-plane  or  perfpedtive- 
plane  in  V,  and  VA  be  drawn,  the  point  b  is  in  the  line 
VA  fo  fituated,  that  BA  is  to  EV  as  bA  to  bV.  For,  fince 
EV  and  BA  are  parallel,  the  figure  BAFVEZ>B  is  in  one 
plane,  cutting  the  perfpedtive-plane  in  the  ftraight  line 
VA;  the  triangles  BA b,  E \b,  are  fimilar,  and  BA  :  VE 
=6A  :  bV. 

Cor.  i.  IfB  be  beyond  the  pidture,  its  pidture  b  is  above 
the  interfedtion  KL ;  but,  if  B  be  between  the  eye  and  the 
pidture,  as  at  B',  its  pidture  b'  is  below  KL. 

Cor.  2.  If  two  other  parallel  lines,  BA',  ES,  be  drawn, 
and  A',  S,  be  joined,  the  pidture  of  B  is  in  the  interfedtion 
of  the  lines  AV  and  A'S. 

Cor.  3.  The  line  BA  is  reprefented  by  bA,  or  bA  is  the 
pidture  of  BA  ;  and  if  AB  be  infinitely  extended,  it  will 
be  reprefented  by  AB.  V  is  therefore  called  the  vanijhing 
point  of  the  line  AB. 

Car. 
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Cor.  4.  All  lines  parallel  to  AB  are  reprefented  by  lines 
converging  to  V  from  the  points  where  thefe  lines  inter- 
feCt  the  perfpeCtive-plane ;  and  therefore  V  is  the  vaniffi- 
ing-point  of  all  fuch  parallel  lines. 

Cor.  5.  The  pictures  of  all  lines  parallel  to  the  perfpec- 
tive-plane  are  parallel  to  the  lines  tlremfelves.  See  fig.  a. 

Cor.  6.  If  through  V  be  drawn  HVO  parallel  to  KL, 
fig.  1,  the  angle  EVH  is  equal  to  BAK. 

The  propolition  now  demonftrated  is  not  limited  to 
any  inclination  of  the  piCture-plane  to  the  ground- plane  ; 
but  it  is  ufual  to  confider  them  as  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  and  the  ground-plane  as  horizontal.  Hence  the 
line  KL  is  called  the  ground-line ,  and  OH  the  horizon- 
line  /  and  OK,  perpendicular  to  both,  is  called  the  height 
of  the  eye.  If  ES  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  piCture- 
plane,  it  will  cut  it  in  a  point  S  of  the  horizon-line  di¬ 
rectly  oppofite  to  the  eye.  This  is  called  the  point  of  fight, 
or  principal  point. 

Cor.  7.  The  pictures  of  all  vertical  lines  are  vertical, 
and  the  pictures  of  horizontal  lines  are  horizontal,  be- 
caufe  thefe  lines  are  parallel  to  the  perfpeCtive-plane. 

Cor.  8.  The  point  of  fight  S  is  the  vaniffiing-point  of 
all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  perfpeCtive-plane. 

The  above  propofition  is  a  fufficient  foundation  for  the 
whole  practice  of  perfpeClive,  whether  on  direCt  or  in¬ 
clined  pictures,  and  ferves  to  fugged  all  the  various  prac¬ 
tical  conductions,  each  of  which  has  advantages  which 
fuit  particular  purpofes.  Writers  on  the  fubjeCt  have  ei¬ 
ther  confined  themfelves  to  one  condruCtion,  from  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  fimplicity  or  fondnefs  for  fydem;  or  have 
multiplied  precepts,  by  giving  every  condruCtion  for 
every  example,  in  order  to  give  the  fubjeCt  an  appearance 
of  importance  and  difficulty.  An  ingenious  practitioner 
will  avoid  both  extremes,  and  avail  himfelf  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  each  condruCtion  as  it  happens  to  fuit  his  purpofe. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  practical  rules,  which  re¬ 
quire  no  confideration  of  interfeCting  planes,  and  are  all 
performed  on  the  perfpeCtive-plane  by  means  of  certain 
lubditutions  for  the  place  of  the  eye  and  the  original 
figure.  The  general  fubditution  is  as  follows  : 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  fird  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ground-plan,  and  the  fpeCtator  to  dand  at  F,  fig.  3.  Let 
it  be  propofed  that  the  ground-plan  is  to  be  reprefented 
on  a  plane  lurface,  danding  perpendicularly  on  the  line 
GKL  of  the  plan,  and  that  the  point  K  is  immediately 
oppofite  to  the  fpeCtator,  or  that  FK  is  perpendicular  to 
GL;  then  FK  is  equal  to  the  didance  of  the  fpeCtator’s 
eye  from  the  picture.  Now  fuppofe  a  piece  of  paper  laid 
on  the  plan  with  its  draight  edge  lying  on  the  line  GL ; 
draw  on  this  paper  KS  perpendicular  to  GL,  and  make  it 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  ground-plan. 
This  may  be  much  greater  than  the  height  of  a  man,  be- 
caufe  the  fpeCtator  may  be  danding  on  a  place  much  railed 
above  the  ground-plan.  Obferve  alfo  that  KS  mud  be 
meafured  on  the  fame  fcale  on  which  the  ground-plan 
and  the  didance  FK  were  meafured.  Then  draw  HSO 
parallel  to  GL.  This  will  be  a  horizontal  line,  and  (when 
the  picture  is  fet  upright  on  GL)  will  be  on  a  level  with 
the  fpeCtator’s  eye,  and  the  point  S  will  be  direCtly  oppo¬ 
fite  to  his  eye.  It  is  therefore  called  the  principal  point , 
or  point  of  Jight.  The  didance  of  his  eye  from  this  point 
will  be  equal  to  FK.  Therefore  make  SP  (in  the  line  SK) 
equal  to  FK,  and  P  is  the  projecting  point,  or  fubditute 
for  the  place  of  the  eye.  It  is  fometimes  convenient  to 
place  P  above  S,  fometimes  to  one  fide  of  it  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  and  in  various  other  fituations;  and  writers, 
ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  principles  of  the  theory, 
have  given  it  different  denominations,  fuch  as  point  of 
di ft  ance,  point  of  view ,  &c.  It  is  merely  a  fubditute  for  the 
point  E.  in  fig,  1.  and  its  mod  natural  fituation  is  below, 
as  in  this  figure. 

Fundamental  Problem  I.  To  put  into  perfpeClive 
any  given  point  of  the  ground-plan. 

Firjl  general  ConJlruRion. — From  B  and  P,  fig.  3,  draw 
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any  two  parallel  lines,  BA,  PV,  cutting  the  ground-line 
and  horizon-line  in  A  and  V ;  and  draw  BP,  AV,  cutting 
each  other  in  h  ;  b  is  the  picture  of  B. 

For  it  is  evident  that  BA,  PV,  of  this  figure,  are  ana¬ 
logous  to  BA  and  EV  of  fig.  1.  and  that  BA  :  PVr= 
bA  :  bV. 

If  BA'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GL,  PV  will  fall  on 
PS,  and  need  not  be  drawn.  A'V  will  be  A'S.  This  is 
the  mod  eafy  condruCtion,  and  nearly  the  fame  with 
Fergufon’s. 

Second  general  ConftruSlion. — Draw  two  lines  BA,  BA", 
and  two  lines  PV,  PD,  parallel  to  them;  and  draw  AV, 
A"D,  cutting  each  other  in  b ;  b  is  the  picture  of  B  by 
Cor.  z.  This  condruCtion  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rules  of  perfpeClive  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  on 
this  fubjeCt.  They  appear  in  a  variety  of  forms,  owing  to 
the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  the  authors  to  the  princi¬ 
ples.  The  rule  mod  generally  adhered  to  is  as  follows  : 

Draw  BA,  fig.  4,  perpendicular  to  the  ground-line,  and 
AS  to  the  point  of  fight ;  and  fet  oft’  Aj3  equal  to  BA. 
Set  od'  SD  equal  to  the  didance  of  the  eye  in  the  oppofite 
direction  from  S  that  |3  is  from  A,  where  B  and  E  of  fig.  1 
are  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  picture ;  otherwife  fet  them 
the  fame  way.  D  is  called  the  point  of  didance.  Draw 
/3D,  cutting  AS  in  b.  This  is  evidently  equivalent  to 
drawing  BA'  and  PS  perpendicular  to  the  ground-line 
and  horizon-line,  and  BA"  and  PD  (fig.  3.)  making  an 
angle  of  450  with  thefe  lines,  with  the  additional  puzzle 
about  the  way  of  fetting  off  A' A"  and  SD,  which  is 
avoided  in  the  condruCtion  here  given. 

This  ufual  condruCtion,  however,  by  a  perpendicular 
and  the  point  of  didance,  is  extremely  fimple  and  conve¬ 
nient;  and  two  points  of  didance,  one  on  each  fide  of  S, 
ferve  for  all  points  of  the  ground-plan.  But  the  fird  ge¬ 
neral  condruCtion  requires  dill  fewer  lines,  if  BA  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  GL,  becaufe  PV  will  then  coin¬ 
cide  with  PS. 

Third  general  Conflrudion. — Draw  BA,  fig.  4,  from  the 
given  point  B  perpendicular  to  the  ground-line,  and  AS 
to  the  point  of  fight.  From  the  point  of  didance  D  fet 
off  Dd  equal  to  BA,  on  the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  as  S, 
according  as  B  is  on  the  fame  or  the  contrary  fide  of  the 
picture  as  the  eye.  Join  d,  A,  and  draw  D b  parallel  to 
clA.  b  is  the  picture  of  B.  For  SD,  Dr/,  are  equal  to  the 
didances  of  the  eye  and  given  point  from  the  picture ;  and 
SD  :  Dd=.bS  :  bA. 

This  condruCtion  does  not  naturally  arife  from  the 
original  lines,  but  is  a  geometrical  confequence  from  their 
pofition  and  magnitude  ;  and  it  is  of  all  others  the  mod 
generally  convenient,  as  the  perpendicular  didances  of 
any  number  of  points  may  be  arranged  along  SD  without 
confufion,  and  their  direCt  fituations  transferred  to  the 
ground-line  by  perpendiculars  fuch  as  BA  ;  and  nothing 
is  eafier  than  drawing  parallels,  either  by  a  parallel  ruler 
or  a  bevel-fquare,  ufed  by  all  who  praCtife  drawing. 

Prob.  II.  To  put  any  draight  line  BC  (fig.  5.)  of  the 
ground-plan  in  perfpeClive. 

Find  the  pictures  b,  c,  of  its  extreme  points  by  any  of 
the  foregoing  condruCtions,  and  join  them  by  the  draight 
line  be. 

Perhaps  the  following  condruCtion  will  be  found  very 
generally  convenient.  Produce  CB  till  it  meet  the  ground¬ 
line  in  A,  and  draw  PV  parallel  to  it;  join  AV,  and  draw 
PB,  PC,  cutting  AV  in  l>,  c.  V  is  its  vaniffiing-point,  by 
Cor.  3.  of  the  Fundamental  Theorem. 

Pros.  III.  To  put  any  rectilineal  figure  of  the  ground- 
plan  in  perfpeClive. 

Put  the  bounding  lines  in  perfpeCtive,  and  the  problem 
is  folved. 

The  variety  of  condruCtions  of  this  problem  is  very 
great,  and  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  give  them  all.  The 
mod  generally  convenient,  is  to  find  the  vanidiing-points 
of  the  bounding  lines,  and  conned  thefe  with  the  points 
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of  their  interfe&ion  with  the  ground-line.  For  example, 
to  put  the  fquare  ABCD  (fig.  6.)  into  perfpe&ive.  Draw 
from  the  projefting-point  PV,  jPW,  parallel  to  AB,  BC, 
and  let  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA,  meet  the  ground-line,  in 
a,  > c,  f,  /3 ;  and  draw  aV,  fV,  x W,  (3W,  cutting  each  other 
in  abed,  the  picture  of  the  fquare  ABCD.  The  demon- 
ftration  is  evident. 

This  conftruCtion,  however,  runs  the  figure  to  great 
diftances  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  line,  when  any  of 
the  lines  of  the  original  figure  are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
ground-line.  The  following  conftruCtion  avoids  this  in¬ 
convenience  :  Let  D,  fig.  7,  be  the  point  of  diftance. 
Draw  the  perpendiculars  A  a,  B 13,  Cx,  D$,  and  the  lines 
Ac,  B f,  Cg,  DA,  parallel  to  PD.  Draw  Sa,  S/3,  S*,  Sf,  and 
De,  D /',  Dg-,  DA,  cutting  the  former  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  the  an¬ 
gles  of  the  picture.  It  is  not  neceflary  that  D  be  the 
point  of  diftance,  only  the  lines  Ae,  B f,  &c.  muft  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  PD. 

In  all  the  foregoing  conftruCtions,  the  neceflary  lines 
(and  even  the  finiftied  picture)  are  frequently  confounded 
with  the  original  figure.  To  avoid  this  great  inconve¬ 
nience,  the  writers  on  perfpeCtive  direct  us  to  tranfpofe 
the  figure  ;  that  is,  to  transfer  it  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
ground-line,  by  producing  the  perpendiculars  Act.,  B|3, 
Cx,  Df,  till  a  A',  /SB',  &c.  are  refpeCtively  equal  to  Ax,  B/3, 
&c.  or,  inftead  of  the  original  figure,  to  ufe  only  its  tranf- 
pofed  fubllitute  A'B'C'D'.  This  is  an  extremely  proper 
method.  But  in  this  cafe  the  point  P  muft  alfo  be  tranf- 
pofed  to  P'  above  S,  in  order  to  retain  the  firft  or  moft  na¬ 
tural  and  Ample  conftruCtion,  as  in  fig.  8.  where  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  when  BA=AB',  and  SPa^SP',  and  B'Pf  is 
drawm  cutting  AS  in  h,  we  have  bA  :  AS—  B'A  :  P'S, 
z=BA  :  PS,  and  A  is  the  picture  of  B  ;  whence  follows 
the  truth  of  all  the  fubfequent  conftruCtions  with  the 
tranfpofed  figure. 

Prob.  IV.  To  put  any  curvilineal  figure  on  the  ground- 
plan  into  perfpective. 

Put  a  fufficient  number  of  its  points  in  perfpeCtive 
by  the  foregoing  rules,  and  draw  a  curve-line  through 
them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conic  feCtions  and  fome  other 
curves,  when  viewed  obliquely,  are  conic  feCtions  or  curves 
of  the  fame  kinds  with  the  originals,  with  different  poll- 
tions  and  proportions  of  their  principal  lines,  and  rules 
may  be  given  for  deferibing  their  pictures  founded  on 
this  property.  But  thefe  rules  are  very  various,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  general  theory  of  perfpeCtive,  and  more 
tedious  in  the  execution,  without  being  more  accurate, 
than  the  general  rule  now  given.  It  would  be  a  ufelefs 
affectation  to  infert  them  in  this  elementary  treatife. 

We  come  in  the  next  place  to  the  delineation  or  figures 
not  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  of  folid  figures.  For  this 
purpofe  it  is  neceflary  to  demonftrate  the  following 

Theorem  II.  The  length  of  any  vertical  line  ftanding 
on  the  ground-plane  is  to  that  of  its  picture  as  the 
height  of  the  eye  to  the  diftance  of  the  horizon-line 
from  the  picture  of  its  foot. 

Let  BC,  fig.  2,  be  the  vertical  line  ftanding  on  B,  and 
let  EF  be  a  vertical  line  through  the  eye.  Make  BD 
equal  to  EF,  and  draw  DE,  CE,  BE.  It  is  evident  that 
DE  will  cut  the  horizon-line  in  fome  point  d,  CE  will  cut 
the  piCture-plane  in  c,  and  BE,  will  cut  it  in  A,  and  that  Ac 
will  be  the  picture  of  BC,  and  is  vertical,  and  that  BC  is 
to  be  as  BD  to  bd,  or  as  EF  to  bd. 

Cor.  The  picture  of  a  vertical  line  is  divided  in  the 
fame  ratio  as  the  line  itfelf.  For  BC  :  BM=Ac  ;  hn. 

Prob.  V.  To  put  a  vertical  line  of  a  given  length  in  per- 
fpeCtive,  ftanding  on  a  given  point  of  the  picture. 
Through  the  given  point  A,  fig.  9,  of  the  picture,  draw 
SAAfrom  the  point  of  fight,  and  draw  the  vertical  line  AD, 
and  make  AE  equal  to  the  length  or  height  of  the  given 
line.  Join  ES,  and  draw  Ac  parallel  to  AD,  producing  Ac, 
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when  neceflary,  till  it  cut  the  horizontal  line  in  d;  and 
we  have  Ac  :  bd,  =:AE  :  ADj  that  is,  as  the  length  of  the 
given  line  to  the  height  of  the  eye,  and  bd  is  the  diftance 
of  the  horizon-line  from  the  point  A,  which  is  the  picture 
of  the  foot  of  the  line.  Therefore  Ac  is  the  required  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  vertical  line. 

This  Problem  occurs  frequently  in  views  of  architec¬ 
ture  ;  and  a  compendious  method  of  folving  it  would  be 
peculiarly  convenient.  For  this  purpofe,  draw  a  vertical 
line(XZ  at  the  margin  of  the  picture,  or  on  a  feparate  paper, 
andjthrough  any  point  V  of  the  horizon-line  draw  VX. 
Set  off  XY,  the  height  of  the  vertical-line,  and  draw 
VY.  Then  from  any  points  A,  r,  on  which  it  is  required 
to  have  the  pictures  of  iines  equal  to  XY,  draw  A,  s,  r,  t, 
parallel  to  the  horizon-line,  and  draw  the  verticals  su,  tv  : 
thefe  have  the  lengths  required,  which  may  be  transferred 
to  A  and  r.  This,  with  the  third  general  conftruCtion  for 
thebafe  points,  will  fave  all  the  confufion  of  lines  which 
would  arife  from  conftruCting  each  line  apart. 

Prob.  VI.  To  put  any  Hoping  line  in  perfpeCtive. 

From  the  extremities  of  this  line  fuppofe  perpendi¬ 
culars  meeting  the  ground-plane  in  two  points,  which 
we  (hall  call  the  bafe  points  of  the  (loping  line.  Put 
thefe  bafe  points  in  perfpeCtive,  and  draw,  by  laft  Pro¬ 
blem,  the  perpendiculars  from  the  extremities.  Join 
thefe  by  a  ftraight  line  5  and  it  will  be  the  picture 
required. 

Prob.  VII.  To  put  a  fquare  in  perfpeCtive,  as  feen  by  a 
perfon  not  ftanding  right  againft  the  middle  of  either 
of  its  fides,  but  rather  nearly  even  with  one  of  its  cor¬ 
ners. 

V  1 

In  fig.  10.  let  ABCD  be  a  true  fquare,  viewed  by  an 
obferver,  not  ftanding  at  o,  direCtly  againft  the  middle 
of  its  fides  AD,  but  at  O,  almoft  even  with  its  corner  D, 
and  viewing  the  fide  AD  under  the  angle  AOD  ;  the  an¬ 
gle  AoD  (under  which  he  would  have  feen  AD  from  o') 
being  60  degrees. 

Make  AD,  in  fig.  1 1,  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  10.  and  draw 
SP  and  Oo  parallel  to  AD,  Then,  in  fig.  it,  let  O  be 
the  place  of  the  obferver’s  eye,  and  SO  be  perpendicular 
to  SP ;  then  S  (hall  be  the  point  of  fight  in  the  horizon 
SP.  Take  SO  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  that  extent 
from  S  to  P  ;  then  P  (hall  be  the  true  point  of  diftance, 
taken  according  to  the  foregoing  rules.  From  A  and  D 
draw  the  ftraight  lines  AS  and  DS  ;  draw  alio  the  ftraight 
line  AP,  interfering  DS  in  C.  Laftly,  through  the 
point  of  interfeCtion  C  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD  ;  and 
ABCD,  in  fig.  11,  will  be  a  true  perfpeftive  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  fquare  ABCD  in  fig.  10.  The  point  M  is 
the  centre  of  each  fquare,  and  AMC  and  BMD  are  the 
diagonals. 

Prob.  VIII.  To  put  a  reticulated  fquare  in  perfpeCIive, 
as  feen  by  a  perfon  ftanding  oppofite  to  the  middle  of 
one  of  ics  fides. 

A  reticulated  fquare  is  one  that  is  divided  into  fe- 
veral  little  fquares,  like  net- work,  as  fig.  12.  each  fide 
of  which  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the  whole 
furface  into  four  times  four  (or  iixteen)  equal  fquares. 

Having  divided  this  fquare  into  the  given  number  of 
fmaller  fquares,  draw  the  two  diagonals  AarC  and  B.rD. 
Make  AD  in  fig.  13,  equal  to  AD  in  fig.  12.  and  divide 
it  into  four  equal  parts,  as  Ae,  eg,  gi,  and  iD.  Draw  SP 
for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD,  and  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  point  g  of  AD  draw  OS  perpendicular  to  AD  and 
SP.  Make  S  the  point  of  fight,  and  O  the  place  of  the 
obferver’s  eye. 

Take  SP  equal  to  SO,  and  P  (hall  be  the  true  point  of 
diftance.  Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP 
to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfeCling  DS  in  C  :  then  draw 
BC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines  of  the  .reticulated 
fquare  ABCD  will  be  fini(hed. 

From  the  diviiion-points  e,  g,  i,  draw  the  ftraight  lines 
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e,f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  tending  towards  the  point  of  fight  S  ;  and 
draw  BD  for  one  of  the  diagonals  of  the  fquare,  the 
other  diagonal  AC  being  already  drawn.  Through  the 
points  r  and  s,  where  thefe  diagonals  cut  ef  and  ik,  draw 
Im  parallel  to  AD.  Through  the  centre-point  x,  where 
the  diagonals  cut  gh,  draw  no  parallel  to  AD.  Laftly, 
through  the  points  v  and  w,  where  the  diagonals  cut  ef 
and  ik,  draw  pq  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  the  reticulated  per- 
fpe&ive  fquare  will  be  finifhed. 

This  fquare  is  truly  reprefented,  as  if  feen  by  an  ob- 
ferver  Handing  at  O,  and  having  his  eye  above  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  ABCD  on  which  it  is  drawn  ;  as  if  OS  was 
the  height  of  his  eye  above  that  plane  :  and  the  lines 
which  form  the  fmall  fquares  within  it  have  the  fame 
letters  of  reference  with  thofe  in  fig.  12.  which  is  drawn 
as  it  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  perpendicularly 
above  its  centre  x. 

Prob.  IX.  To  put  a  circle  in  perfpeftive. 

If  a  circle  be  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  direftly  over 
its  centre,  it  appears  perfectly  round;  but,  if  it  be  ob¬ 
liquely  viewed,  it  appears  of  an  elliptical  (liape.  This 
is  plain  by  looking  at  a  common  wine-glafs  fet  upright 
on  a  table. 

Make  a  true  reticulated  fquare,  as  fig.  12,  of  the  fame 
diameter  a3  you  would  have  the  circle  ;  and  fetting  one 
foot  of  your  compafles  in  the  centre  x,  defcribe  as  large 
a  circle  as  the  fides  of  the  fquare  will  contain.  Then 
having  put  this  reticulated  fquare  into  perfpeftive,  as  in 
fig.  13,  obferve  through  what  points  of  the  crofs-lines 
and  diagonals  of  fig.  12  the  circle  pafles  ;  and,  through 
the  like  points  in  fig.  13,  draw  the  ellipfis,  which  will  be 
as  true  a  perfpeftive  reprefentation  of  the  circle  as  the 
fquare  in  fig.  13  is  of  the  fquare  in  fig-.  12. 

This  is  Mr.  Fergufon’s  rule  for  putting  a  circle  in  per- 
fpe&ive  ;  but  the  followinga-ules^  by  Wolf  are  perhaps 
more  univerfal.  If  the  circle  to  be  put  in  perfpe&ive  be 
fmall,  as  fig.  14,  Plate  XIX.  defcribe  a  fquare  about  it. 
Draw  firft  the  diagonals  of  the  fquare,  and  then  the  dia¬ 
meters  ha  and  de,  cutting  .one  another  at  right  angles  ; 
draw  the  ftraight  lines^g-  and  be  parallel  to  the  diameter 
de.  Through  b  and  f,  and  likewife  c  andg,  draw  ftraight 
lines  meeting  DE,  the  ground-line  of  the  picture  in  the 
points  3  and  4.  To  the  principal  point  V,  draw  the 
ftraight  lines  rV,  3V,  4V,  2V,  and  to  the  points  of  diftance 
L  and  K,  2.L  and  iK.  Laftly,  join  the  points  of  inter- 
fe&ion,  a,  b,  d,f,  b,  g,  e,  c,  by  the  arcs  ab,  bd,  df ;  and  abdf 
hgeca  will  be  the  circle  in  perfpeftive. 

If  the  circle  be  large,  fo  as  to  make  the  foregoing  prac¬ 
tice  inconvenient,  bi feet  the  ground-line  AB,  fig.  1 5.  de- 
feribing  from  the  point  of  bifedtion  as  a  centre  the  fe- 
micircle  AGB  ;  and  from  any  number  of  points  in  the 
circumference  C,  F,  G,  H,  I,  &c.  draw  to  the  ground-line 
the  perpendiculars  Ci,  F2,  G3,  I-I4,  I5,  &c.  From  the 
points  A,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  B,  draw  ftraight  lines  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point,  or  point  of  fight  V,  likewife  ftraight  lines 
from  B  and  A  to  the  points  of  diftance  L  and  K. 
Through  the  common  interfe&ions  draw  ftraight  lines 
as  in  the  preceding  cafe;  and  you  will  have  the  points 
a,  c,  f,  g,  h,  i,  b,  reprefentatives  of  A,  C,  F,  G,  H,  I,  B. 
Then  join  the  points  a,  c,f,  &c.  as  formerly  directed  ;  and 
you  have  the  perfpeclive  circle  acfghibihgfca. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  how  we  may  put  not  only  a  cir¬ 
cle,  but  alio  a  pavement  laid  with  (tones  of  any  form,  in 
perfpeCtive.  It  is  likewife  apparent  how  ufeful  the 
fquare  is  in  perfpe&ive  5  for  as,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  a  true 
fquare  was  deferibed  round  the  circle  to  be  put  in 
perfpe&ive,  and  divided  into  feveral  fmaller  fquares, 
fo,  in  this  third  cafe,  we  make  ufe  of  the  femicircle 
only,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  inltead  of  that  fquare  and 
circle.  ■ 

Proe.X.  To  put  a  reticulated  fquare  in  perfpe&ive,  as 

feen  by  a  perfon_not  Handing  right  againft  the  middle 
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of  either  of  its  fides,  but  rather  nearly  even  with  one 

of  its  corners. 

In  fig.  16,  let  O  be  the  place  of  an  obferver,  viewing 
the  fquare  ABCD  almoft  even  with  its  corner  D.  Draw 
at  pleafure  SP  for  the  horizon,  parallel  to  AD,  and 
make  SO  perpendicular  to  SP  :  then  S  (hall  be  the  point 
of  fight,  and  P  the  true  point  of  diftance,  if  SP  be  made 
equal  to  SO. 

Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP  to  the 
point  of  diftance,  interfering  DS  in  the  point  C  ;  then 
draw  BC  parallel  to  AD,  and  the  outlines  of  the  per- 
fpeftive  fquare  will  be  finilhed.  This  done,  draw  the 
lines  which  form  the  fmaller  fquares,  as  taught  in  Prob. 
VIII.  and  the  work  will  be  completed.  You  may  put  a 
perfpe&ive  circle  in  this  fquare  by  the  fame  rule  as  it 
was  done  in  fig.  1 3. 

Prob.  XI.  To  put  a  cube  in  perfpe&ive,  as  if  viewed  by 

a  perfon  (landing  almoft  even  with  one  of  its  edges, 

and  feeing  three  of  its  fides. 

In  fig.  17,  let  AB  be  the  breadth  of  either  of  the  fix 
equal  fquare  fides  of  the  cube  AG  ;  O  the  place  of  the 
obferver,  almoft  even  with  the  edge  CD  of  the  cube  ;  S 
the  point  of  fight,  SP  the  horizon  parallel  to  AD,  and 
P  the  point  of  diftance  taken  as  before. 

Make  ABCD  a  true  fquare  ;  draw  BS  and  CS  to  the 
point  of  fight,  and  BP  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfec- 
ting  CS  in  G.  Then  draw  FG  parallel  to  BC  ;  and  the 
uppermolt  perfpe&ive  fquare  fide  BFGC  of  the  cube  will 
be  finifhed. 

Draw  DS  to  the  point  of  fight,  and  AP  to  the  point 
of  diftance,  interfering  DS  in  the  point  I :  then  draw 
GI  parallel  to  CD  ;  and,  if  the  cube  be  an  opaque  one, 
as  of  wood  or  metal,  all  the  outlines  of  it  will  be  finifhed; 
and  then  it  may  be  fhaded  as  in  the  figure.  But,  if  you 
want  a  perfpeftive  view  of  a  tranfparent  glafs  cube,  all 
the  fides  of  which  will  be  feen,  draw  AH  toward  the 
point  of  fight,  FH  parallel  to  BA,  and  HI  parallel  to 
AD  ;  then  AHID  will  be  the  fquare  bafe  of  the  cube, 
perfpe&ively  parallel  to  the  top  BFGC  ;  ABFH  will  be 
the  fquare  fide  of  the  cube  parallel  to  CGID,  and  FGIH 
will  be  the  fquare  fide  parallel  to  ABCD. 

As  to  the  Jhading-part  of  the  work,  it  is  fuch  mere 
children’s  play,  in  comparifcn  of  drawing  the  lines 
which  form  the  (liape  of  any  object,  that  no  rules  need 
be  given  for  it.  Let  a  perfon  fit  with  his  left  fide  toward 
a  window,  and  he  knows  full  well,  that,  if  any  folid  body 
be  placed  on  a  table  before  him,  the  light  will  fall  on  the 
left-hand  fide  of  the  body,  and  the  right-hand  fide  will 
be  in  the  (hade. 

Prob.  XII.  To  put  any  folid  in  perfpe&ive. 

Put  the  bafe  of  the  folid,  whatever  it  be,  in  perfpeftive 
by  the  preceding  rules.  From  each  bounding-point  of 
the  bafe,  raife  lines  reprefenting  in  perfpeCtive  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  objeCt;  by  joining  thefe  lines  and  (hading 
the  figure  according  to  the  directions  in  the  preceding 
problem,  you  will  have  a  fcenographic  reprefentation  of 
the  objedl. 

This  rule  is  general ;  but,  as  its  application  to  particu¬ 
lar  cafes  may  not  be  apparent,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
the  following  example  of  it. 

Prob.  XIII.  To  put  a  cube  in  perfpeClive,  as  feen  from 
one  of  its  angles. 

Since  the  bafe  of  a  cube  (landing  of  a  geometrical 
plane,  and  feen  from  one  of  its  angles,  is  a  fquare  feen 
from  one  of  its  angles,  draw  firft  fuch  a  perfpeftive  fquare, 
as  at  fig.  18.  then  raife  from  any  point  of  the  ground¬ 
line  DE  the  perpendicular  HI  equal  to  the  fide  of  the 
fquare,  and  draw  to  any  point  V  in  the  horizontal  line 
HR  the  ftraight  lines  VI  and  VH.  From  the  angles  d,  b, 
and  c,  draw  the  dotted  lines  dz  and  ci  parallel  to  the 
ground-line  DE.  Perpendicular  to  thofe  dotted  lines, 
t  1  and 
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and  from  the  points  i  and  2,  draw  the  ftraight  lines  Li 
and  Ms.  Laftly,  fince  HI  is  the  altitude  of  the  intended 
cube  in  a,  Li  in  c  and  b,  M2  in  d,  draw  from  the  point 
a  the  ftraight  line  fa  perpendicular  to  aE,  and  from  the 
points  b  and  c,  bg  and  ce,  perpendicular  to  be  1  ;  and,  aide 
being  according  to  rule,  make  a/=HI,  bg=ec— Li,  and 
hd=z  M2.  Then,  if  the  points  g,  h,  e,  f,  be  joined,  the 
whole  cube  will  be  in  perfpeftive. 

Prob.  XIV.  To  put  a  fquare  pyramid  in  perfpeftive,  as 
ftanding  upright  on  its  bafe,  and  viewed  obliquely. 

Let  AD,  fig.  19,  be  the  breadth  of  either  of  the  four 
fides  of  the  pyramid  ATCD  at  its  bafe  ABCD  ;  and  MT 
its  perpendicular  height.  Let  O  be  the  place  oftheobfer- 
ver,  Shis  point  of  fight,  SE  his  horizon,  parallel  to  AD  and 
perpendicular  to  OS  5  and  let  the  proper  point  of  diftance 
be  taken  in  SE  produced  toward  the  left  hand,  as  far  from 
S  as  O  is  from  S.  Draw  AS  and  DS  to  the  point  of  fight, 
and  DL  to  the  point  of  diftance,  interfering  AS  in  the 
point  B.  Then,  from  B  draw  BC  parallel  to  AD;  and 
ABCD  fliall  be  the  perfpeftive  fquare  bafe  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid.  Draw  the  diagonal  AC,  interfering  the  other 
diagonal  BD  at  M,  and  this  point  of  interferion  fliall 
be  the  centre  of  the  fquare  bafe.  Draw  MT  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  AD,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  intended  height 
of  the  pyramid  :  then  draw  the  ftraight  outlines  AT,  CT, 
and  DT ;  and  the  outlines  of  the  pyramid  (as  viewed 
from  O)  will  be  finilhed ;  which  being  done,  the  whole 
may  be  fo  Ihaded  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  folid 
body. 

It  the  obferver  had  flood  at  o,  he  could  have  only  feen 
the  fide  ATD  of  the  pyramid  ;  and  two  is  the  greateft 
number  of  fides  that  he  could  fee  from  any  other  place 
of  the  ground.  But  if  he  were  at  any  height  above  the 
pyramid,  and  had  his  eye  direriy  over  its  top,  it  would 
then  appear  as  in  fig.  20.  and  he  would  fee  all  its  four  fides 
E,  F,  G,  H,  with  its  top  t  juft  over  the  centre  of  its  fquare 
bafe  ABCD  ;  which  would  be  a  true  geometrical  (and  not 
a  perfpeftive)  fquare. 

Prob.  XV.  To  put  two  equal  fquares  in  perfpeftive,  one 
of  which  lhall  be  direftly  over  the  other,  at  any  given 
diftance  from  it,  and  both  of  them  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon. 

Let  ABCD,  fig.  21,  be  a  perfpeftive  fquare  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  drawn  according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  _S 
being  the  point  of  fight,  SP  the  horizon  (parallel  to  AD), 
and  P  the  point  of  diftance. 

Suppofe  AD,  the  breadth  of  this  fquare,  to  be  three 
feet;  and  that  it  is  required  to  place  juft  fuch  another 
fquare  EFGH  direftly  above  it,  parallel  to  it,  and  tw'o 
feet  from  it.  Make  AE  and  DH  perpendicular  to  AD, 
and  two-thirds  of  its  length  :  draw  EH,  which  will  be 
equal  and  parallel  to  AD  ;  then  draw  ES  and  HS  to  the 
point  of  fight  S,  and  EP  to  the  point  of  diftance  P,  inter¬ 
fering  HS  in  the  point  G.  This  done,  draw  FG  parallel 
to  EH  ;  and  you  will  have  two  perfpeftive  fquares,  ABCD 
and  EFGH,  equal  and  parallel  to  one  another,  the  latter 
direftly  above  the  former,  and  two  feet  diftant  from  it ; 
as  was  required. 

By  this  method  (helves  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  one 
another,  at  any  diftance  from  each  other,  in  proportion 
to  their  length. 

Prob.  XVI.  To  put  a  truncated  pyramid  in  perfpeftive. 

Let  the  pyramid  to  be  put  in  perfpeftive  be  quinquan- 
gular.  If  from,  each  angle  of  the  furface  whence  the  top 
is  cut  off,  a  perpendicular  be  fuppofed  to  fall  upon  the 
bafe,  thefe  perpendiculars  will  mark  the  bounding  points 
of  a  pentagon,  of  which  the  fides  will  be  parallel  to  the 
fides  of  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid  within  which  it  is  in- 
feribed.  Join  thefe  points,  and  the  interior  pentagon 
will  be  formed  with  its  longeft  fide  parallel  to  the  longert 
fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid.  From  the  ground-line 
EH,  fig.  22,  raile  the  perpendicular  IH,  and  make  it  equal 


to  the  altitude  of  the  intended  pyramid.  To  any  point 
V  draw  the  ftraight  lines  IV  and  HV,  and,  by  a  procefs 
fimilar  to  that  in  Prob.  XIII.  determine  the  feenogra- 
phical  altitudes  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  Conneft  the  upper  points 
/,  g'j  h  by  ftraight  lines ;  and  draw  Ik,  fm,  gn ,  and 
the  perfpeftive  of  the  truncated  pyramid  will  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

Cor.  If  in  a  geometrical  plane  two  concentric  circles  be 
deferibed,  a  truncated  cone  may  be  put  in  perfpeftive  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  truncated  pyramid. 

Proe.  XVII.  To  put  in  perfpeftive  a  hollow  prifm  lying 
on  one  of  its  fides. 

Let  ABDEC,  fig.  23,  be  a  feftion  of  fuch  a  prifm. 
Draw  HI  parallel  to  AB,  and  diftant  from  it  the  breadth 
of  the  fide  on  which  the  prifm  refts;  and  from  each  angle 
internal  and  external  of  the  prifm  let  fall  perpendiculars 
to  HI.  The  parallelogram  will  be  thus  divided  by  the 
ichnographical  procefs  below  the  ground-line,  fo  as  that 
the  fide  AB  of  the  real  prifm  will  be  parallel  to  the  cor- 
refponding  fide  of  the  fcenographic  view  of  it. 

To  determine  the  altitude  of  the  internal  and  external 
angles  :  From  H,  fig.  24.,  raife  HI  perpendicular  to  the 
ground-line,  and  on  it  mark  off  the  true  altitudes  Hi, 
H2,  H3,  H4,  and  H5.  Then,  if  from  any  point  V  in  the 
horizon  be  drawn  the  ftraight  lines  VH,  Vi,  V2,  V3,  V4, 
V5,  or  VI ;  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
Problem,  will  be  determined  the  height  of  the  internal 
angles,  viz.  1  —aa,  2 ~bb,  \—dd;  and,  of  the  external 
angles,  3 z=cc,  and  5=ee;  and,  when  thefe  angles  are 
formed  and  put  in  their  proper  places,  the  feenograph  of 
the  prifm  is  complete. 

Prob.  XVIII.  To  put  a  fquare  table  in  perfpeftive,  (land¬ 
ing  on  four  upright  fquare  legs  of  any  given  length 

with  refpeft  to  the  breadth  of  the  table. 

Let  ABCD,  fig.  21,  be  the  fquare  part  of  the  floor  on 
which  the  table  is  to  (land,  and  EFGH  the  furface  of  the 
fquare  table,  parallel  to  the  floor.  Suppofe  the  table  to 
be  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  its  height  from  the  floor  to 
be  two  feet;  then  two-thirds  of  AD  or  EH  will  be  the 
length  of  the  legs  i  and  It ;  the  other  two  ( l  and  m)  being 
of  the  fame  length  in  perfpeftive. 

Having  drawn  the  two  equal  and  parallel  fquares 
ABCD  and  EFGH,  as  (hown  in  Prob.  XV.  let  the  legs  be 
fquare  in  form,  and  fixed  into  the  table  at  a  diftance  from 
its  edges  equal  to  their  thicknefs.  Take  A  a  and  Dd 
equal  to  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  legs,  and  ab  and 
dc  alfo  equal  thereto.  Draw  the  diagonals  AC  and  BD, 
and  draw  ftraight  lines  from  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  towards 
the  point  of  fight  S,  and  terminating  at  the  fide  BC. 
Then,  through  the  points  where  thefe  lines  cut  the  dia¬ 
gonals,  draw  the  ftraight  lines  n  and  o,  p  and  q,  parallel 
to  AD  ;  and  you  will  have  formed  four  perfpeftive  fquares 
(like  ABCD  in  fig.  19.)  for  the  bales  of  the  four  legs  of 
the  table;  and  then  it  is  eafy  to  draw  the  four  upright 
legs  by  parallel  lines,  all  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  to 
(hade  them  as  in  the  figure. 

To  reprefent  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  table-board, 
draw  eh.  parallel  to  EH,  and  HG  toward  the  point  of  fight 
S  :  then  lhade  the  fpaces  between  thefe  lines,  and  the 
perfpeftive  figure  of  the  table  will  be  finilhed. 

Anamorphosis,  or  Re-formation  of  diftorted  Images. 

By  the  means  of  what. is  called  anamorpliofis,  piftures 
that  are  fo  milhapen  as  to  exhibit  no  regular  appearance 
of  any  thing  to  the  naked  eye,  fliall,  when  viewed  by  re- 
fleftion,  prefent  a  regular  and  beautiful  image.  The  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  ingenious  device  is  not  known.  Simon 
Stevinus,  who  was  the  firft  that  wrote  upon  it,  does  not 
inform  us  from  whom  he  learned  it.  The  principles  of 
it  are  laid  down  by  S.  Vauzelard  in  his  Perfpe&ive  Conique 
et  Cylindrique ;  and  Gafpar  Schott  profefles  to  copy  Ma¬ 
rius  Bettinus  in  his  defeription  of  this  piece  of  artificial 
magic.  It  will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  copy  one 
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of  the  fimpleft  figures  of  this  writer,. as  by  this  means  the 
-myftery  of  this  art  will  be  fufficiently  unfolded. 

Upon  the  cylinder  of  paper, or  pafteboard,  ABCD,  fig.  25, 
draw  whatever  is  intended  to  be  exhibited,  as  the  letters 
IHS.  Then  with  a  needle  make  perforations  along  the  whole 
outline;  and,  placing  a  candle,  G,  behind  this  cylinder, 
mark  upon  the  ground-plane  the  ffiadow  of  them,  which 
will  be  diftorted  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
the  candle  or  the  plane,  &c.  This  being  done,  let  the 
pitture  be  an  exaft  copy  of  this  diftorted  image,  let  a.  me¬ 
tallic  fpeculum  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  cylinder, 
and  let  the  eye  of  the  lpeftator  have  the  fame  pofition  be¬ 
fore  the  cylinder  that  the  candle  had  behind  it.  Then, 
looking  upon  the  fpeculum,  he  will  fee  the  diftorted 
image  reftored  to  its  proper  fhape.  The  re-formation  of  the 
image,  he  fays,  will  not  eafily  be  made  exaft  in  this  me¬ 
thod,  but  it  will  be  fufficiently  fo  to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

Other  methods,  more  exadt  and  geometrical  than  this, 
were  found  out  afterward;  fo  that  thefe  piftures  could 
be  drawn  by  certain  rules,  without  the  ufe  of  a  candle. 
Schott  quotes  one  of  thefe  methods  from  Bettinus,  another 
from  Herigonius,  and  another  from  Kirc’ner,  which  may 
be  feen  in  his  Magia,  vol.  i.  He  alfo  gives  an  account  of 
the  methods  of  re-forming  pictures  by  fpeculums  of  coni¬ 
cal  and  other  figures.  But,  inftead  of  copying  any  of 
thefe  methods  from  Schott  or  Bettinus,  we  ffiail  prefent 
our  readers  with  that  which  Dr.  Smith  has  given  us  in  his 
Optics,  vol.  i.  as,  no  doubt,  the  beft,  and  from  which  any 
perfon  may  eafily  make  a  drawing  of  this  kind.  The  fame 
defcription  anfwers  to  two  mirrors,  one  of  which,  fig.  26, 
is  convex,  and  the  other,  fig.  27,  is  concave. 

In  order  to  paint  upon  a  plane  a  deformed  copy 
ABCDEKIHGF,  fig.  26,  of  an  original  pifture,  which 
ffiail  appear  regular,  when  feen  from  a  given  point  O, 
elevated  above  the  plane,  by  rays  reflefted  from  a  poliffied 
cylinder,  placed  upon  the  circle  hip,  equal  to  its  given 
bafe  ;  from  the  point  R,  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to  lie 
perpendicularly  under  O,  the  place  of  the  eye,  draw  two 
lines  Rtf,  Re,  which  ffiail  either  touch  the  bafe  of  the  cy¬ 
linder,  or  elfe  cut  off  two  fmall  equal  fegments  from  the 
iides  of  it,  according  as  the  copy  is  intended  to  be  more 
or  lefs  deformed.  Then,  taking  the  eye,  raifed  above  R, 
to  the  given  height  RO,  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of 
the  cylinder,  for  a  luminous  point  defcribe  the  fliadow 
avhf  (of  a  fquare,  or  parallelogram  (landing  upright  upon 
ae  as  a  bafe,  and  containing  the  picture  required)  any¬ 
where  behind  the  arch  hip.  Let  the  lines  drawn  from  R 
to  the  extremities  and  divifions  of  the  bafe  a,  b,  c,  d,  e, 
cut  the  remoteft  part  of  the  thadow  in  the  points  f,  g,  h, 
i,  h,  and  the  arch  of  the  bafe  in  /,  m,  n,  o,  p ;  from  which 
points  draw  the  lines  IAF,  wBG,  «CH,  oDI,  pEK,  as  if 
they  were  rays  of  light  that  came  from  the  focus  R,  and 
were  reflected  from  the  bafe r trip  ■,  fo  that  each  couple,  IA, 
/R,  produced,  may  cut  off  equal  fegments  from  the  circle. 
Laftly,  transfer  the  lines  laf,  mbg ,  &c.  and  all  their  parts 
in  the  fame  order,  upon  the  refpeftive  lines  ZAF,  wtBG, 
See.  and  having  drawn  regular  curves,  by  eftimation, 
through  tile  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  through  F,  G,  H,  I,  X, 
and  through  every  intermediate  order  of  points  ;  the 
figure  ACEKHF,  fo  divided,  will  be  the  deformed  copy 
of  the  fquare,  drawn  and  divided  upon  the  original  pic¬ 
ture,  and  will  appear  fimilar  to  it,  when  feen  in  the 
poliffied  cylinder,  placed  upon  the  bafe  hip,  by  the  eye  in 
its  given  place  O. 

The  practical  methods  of  drawing  thefe  images  feem 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  perfeftion  by  J. 
Leopold,  who,  in  the  Afta  Lipfienfia  for  the  year  1712, 
has  deferibed  two  machines,  one  for  the  images  to  be 
viewed  with  a  cylindrical,  and  the  other  with  a  conical, 
mirror.  The  perfon  poffeffed  of  this  inftrument  has  no- 
filing  to  do  but  to  take  any  print  he  pleafes;  and,  while 
lie  goes  over  the  outlines  of  it  with  one  pen,  another 
traces  the  anamorphofis. 

By  methods  of  this  kind,  groves  of  trees  may  be  cut, 
fo  as  to  reprefent  the  appearance  of  men,  liorfes,  and  other 
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objefls  from  fome  one  point  of  view,  which  are  not  at  all 
difcernible  in  any  other.  This  might  eafily  be  effected 
by  one  perfon  placing  himfelfin  any  particular  fituation. 
and  giving  directions  to  other  perfons  what  trees  to  lop, 
and  in  what  manner.  In  the  fame  method  it  has  been 
contrived,  that  buildings  of  circular  and  other  forms, 
and  alfo  whole  groups  of  buildings  confiding  of  walls  at 
different  diftances  and  with  different  pofitions'to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  ftiould  be  painted  fo  as  to  exhibit  the. exaCt  repre- 
fentation  of  particular  objeCls,  which  could  only  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  one  fituation.  Bettinus  has  illuftrated  this 
method  by  drawings  in  his  “  Aparia.” 

PERSPECTIVE  INSTRUMENTS-.  Plate  XX. 

The  inftruments  neceffary  for  drawing  according  to 
the  rules  of  perfpeftive,  are — a  tee  fquare,  a  parallel  ruler, 
a  drawing-board  (which  is  only  a  fmooth  board  made  ex- 
aftly  fquare),  a  leCtor,  a  protraftor;  to  which  may  be 
added  a  drawing-pen,  and  a  black-lead  pencil. 

1.  The  perj'peStive  machine  is  an  inftrument  by  which  any 
perfon,  without  the  help  of  the  rules  of  art,  may  deli¬ 
neate  the  true  perfpeftive  figures  of  objefts.  Mr.  Fergu- 
fon  has  deferibed  a  machine  of  this  fort,  of  which  he 
aferibes  the  invention  to  Dr.  Bevis.  Fig.  1  is  a  plan  of 
this  machine,  and  fig.  2  is  a  reprefentation  of  it  when 
made  ufe  of  in  drawing  diftant  objefts  in  perfpeftive. 

In  fig.  1,  ahef  is  an  oblong  fquare  board,  reprefented  by 
ABEF  in  fig.  2.  x  and  y  (X  and  Y)  are  two  hinges  on 
which  the  part  cld  (CLD)  is  movable.  This  part  confifts 
of  two  arches  or  portions  of  cml  (CML)  and  dnl  (DNL) 
joined  together  at  the  top  l  (L),  and  at  bottom  to  the 
crofs  bar  dc  (DC),  to  which  one  part  of  each  hinge  is 
fixed,  and  the  other  part  to  a  flat  board,  half  the  length 
of  the  board  ahef  (ABEF),  and  glued  to  its  uppermoft 
fide.  The  centre  of  the  arch  dnl  is  at  c.  On  the  outer 
fide  of  the  arch  dnl  is  a  Aiding  piece  n  (much  like  the  nut 
of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  belonging  to  a  common 
globe),  which  may  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  arch  be¬ 
tween  d  and  l :  and  there  is  fuch  another  Aider  o  on  the 
arch  end,  which  may  be  fet  to  any  part  between  c  and  l. 
A  thread  cpn  (CPM)  is  ftretched  tight  from  the  centre  c 
(C)  to  the  Aider  n  (N),  and  fuch  another  thread  is 
ftretched  from  the  centre  d  (D)  to  the  Aider  o  (O)  ;  the 
ends  of  the  thread  being  faftened  to  thefe  centres  and 
Aiders.  Now  it  is  plain,  that,  by  moving  thefe  Aiders  on 
their  refpeftivearches,  the  interfeftionp  (P)  of  the  threads 
may  be  brought  to  any  point  of  the  open  fpace  within  the 
arches.  In  the  groove  h  (K.)  is  a  ftraight  Aiding  bar  i 
(I),  which  may  be  drawn  further  out,  or  puffied  further 
in,  at  pleafure.  To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I  (fig.  2.)  is 
fixed  the  upright  piece  HZ,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Aiding  piece  Q.  In  this  Aider  is  a  fmall  hole 
v  for  the  eye  to  look  through,  in  ufing  the  machine  :  and 
there  is  a  long  flit  in  HZ,  to  let  the  hole  r  be  feen  through 
when  the  eye  is  placed  behind  it,  at  any  height  of  the  hole 
above  the  level  of  the  bar  I. 

Now,  fuppofe  you  wanted  to  delineate  a  perfpeftive 
reprefentation  of  any  diftant  objeft,  as  the  houfe  qsrp , 
(which  we  muft  imagine  to  be  a  great  way  off,  without 
the  limits  of  the  plate.)  Place  the  machine  on  a  rteady 
table,  with  the  end  EF  of  the  horizontal  board  ABEF 
toward  the  houfe,  fo  that,  when  the  arch  DLC  is  fet  up¬ 
right,  the  middle  part  of  the  open  fpace  (about  P)  within 
it  may  be  even  with  the  houfe  when  you  place  your  eye 
at  Z,  and  look  at  the  houfe  through  the  fmall  hole  x. 
Then  fix  the  corners  of  a  fquare  piece  of  paper  with  four 
wafers  on  the  furface  of  that  half  of  the  horizontal 
board  which  is  neareft  the  houfe  ;  and  all  is  ready  for 
drawing. 

Set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the  figure;  which  it  will  be 
when  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  fide  t  of  the  upright 
piece  xy  fixed  to  the  horizontal  board  behind  D.  Then 
place  your  eye  at  Z,  and  look  through  the  hole  z  at  any 
point  of  the  houfe,  as  q,  and  move  the  Aiders  N  and  O 
till  you  bring  the  interleftion  of  the  threads  at  P  direftly 
8  H  between 
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between  your  eye  and  the  point  q:  then  lay  the  arch  flat 
upon  the  paper  on  the  board,  as  at  the  dotted  part  ST, 
and  the  interfedtion  of  the  threads  will  be  at  W.  Mark 
the  point  W  on  the  paper  with  the  dot  of  a  black-lead 
pencil,  and  fet  the  arch  upright  again  as  before.  Then 
look  through  the  hole  z,  and  move  the  Aiders  N  and  O 
till  the  interfedtion  of  the  threads  comes  between  your^ 
eye  and  any  other  point  of  the  houfe,  as  p:  then  lay  the 
arch  again  to  the  paper,  and  make  a  pencil-mark  thereon 
at  the  interfedlion  of  the  threads,  and  draw  a  line  from 
that  mark  to  the  former  one  at  W  ;  which  line  will  be  a 
true  perfpedtive  reprefentation  of  the  corner  pq  of  the 
houfe. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  bringing  the  interfec- 
tion  of  the  threads  fucceflively  between  your  eye  and 
other  points  of  the  outlines  of  "the  houfe,  as  r,  s,  & c.  and 
put  down  the  arch  to  mark  the  like  points  on  the  paper, 
at  the  interfeflion  of  the  threads:  then  connedl  thefe 
points  by  ftraight  lines,  wdiich  will  be  the  perfpedtive 
outlines  of  the  houfe.  In  like  manner  find  points  for  the 
corners  of  the  door  and  windows,  top  of  the  houfe,  chim¬ 
neys,  &c.  and  draw  the  finifhing  lines  from  point  to  point : 
then  (hade  the  whole,  making  the  lights  and  (hades  as  you 
fee  them  on  the  houfe  itfelf,  and  you  will  have  a  true  per- 
Ipective  figure  of  it.  Great  care  mud  be  taken,  during 
the  whole  time,  that  the  pofition  of  the  machine  be  not 
((lifted  on  the  table;  and,  to  prevent  fuch  an  inconve¬ 
nience,  the  table  (hould  be  very  ftrong  and  Heady,  and  the 
machine  fixed  to  it  either  by  fcrews  or  clamps. 

In  the  fame  way,  a  landfcape,  or  any  number  of  objedts 
within  the  field  of  view  through  the  arch,  may  be  deli¬ 
neated,  by  finding  a  fufflcient  number  of  perfpedtive 
points  on  the  paper,  and  connedting  them  by  ftraight  or 
curved  lines  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  And,  as  this 
makes  every  thing  in  perfpedtive  equally  eafy,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  learn  any  of  the  rules  for  drawing, 
the  operations  muft  be  very  pleafing  and  agreeable.  Yet, 
as  fcience  is  (till  more  fo,  we  would  by  all  means  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers  to  learn  the  rules  for  drawing  par¬ 
ticular  objedls  ;  and  to  draw  landlcapes  by  the  eye,  for 
which,  we  believe,  no  perfpedtive  rules  can  be  given. 
And,  although  any  thing  may  be  very  truly  drawn  in 
perfpedtive  by  means  of  this  machine,  it  cannot  be  faid 
that  there  is  the  lead  degree  of  fcience  in  going  that  way 
to  work. 

The  arch  ought  to-be  at  lead  a  foot  wide  at  bottom, 
that  the  eye  at  Z  may  have  a  large  field  of  view  through 
it :  and  the  eye  (hould  then  be,  at  leaft,  10J  inches  from 
the  interfedtion  of  the  threads  at  P  when  the  arch  is  fet 
upright;  for,  if  it  be  nearer,  the  boundaries  of  view  at 
the  fides  near  the  foot  of  the  arch  will  fubtend  an  angle 
at  Z  of  more  than  60  degrees,  which  will  not  only  (train 
the  eye,  but  will  alfo  caufe  the  outermoft  parts 'of  the 
drawing  to  have  a  difagreeable  appearance.  To  avoid 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  draw  back  the  (tiding  bar  I,  till 
Z  be  144  inches  diftant  from  P;  and  then  the  whole  field 
of  view,  through  the  foot-wide  arch,  will  not  fubtend  an 
angle  to  the  eye  at  Z  of  more  than  43  degrees  ;  which  will 
give  a  more  eafy  and  pleafant  view,  not  only  of  all  the 
objedts  themfelves,  but  alfo  of  their  reprefentations  on 
the  paper  whereon  they  are  delineated.  So  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  width  of  the  arch  be,  the  diftance  of  the  eye 
from  it  fliould  be  in  this  proportion:  As  12  is  to  the 
width  of  the  arch,  fo  is  14J  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye 
(at  Z)  from  it. 

a.  Mr.  Peacock  likewife  invented  three  Ample  inftru- 
ments  for  drawing  architecture  and  machinery  in  per¬ 
fpedtive,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  (ketches  and  de- 
(criptions  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
•Tranfadtions.  Thefe  defcriptions  are  not  inferted  here, 
becaufe  we  do  not  think  the  inftruments  fuperior  to  that 
defcribed  by  Fergufon,  and  becaufe  we  with  that  our  rea¬ 
ders  who  have  occafion  to  draw,  may  make  themfelves  fo 
mugh  mafters  of  the  art  of  perfpedtive  as  to  be  above  the 
aid  of  fuch  mechanical  contrivances.  But,  for  the  fake  of 
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thofe  whofe  opportunities  of  improvement  in  the  art  do 
not  enable  them  to  practife  it  without  fuch  helps,  we  annex 
the  following  defcription  of  an  inftrument  invented  for 
this  purpofe  by  Dr.  Wollafton,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  camera  lucida. 

“  Having  a  ftiort  time  fince  (fays  the  author),  anvufed 
myfelf  with  attempts  to  (ketch  various  interefting  views, 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing, 
my  mind  was  naturally  employed  in  facilitating  the 
means  of  transferring  to  paper  the  apparent  relative  pofi- 
tions  of  the  objects  before  me;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that 
the  inftrument  which  I  contrived  for  this  purpofe  may  be 
acceptable  even  to  thofe  who  have  attained  to  greater  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  art,  on  account  of  the  many  advantages  it 
pofl'effes  over  the  camera  obfcura.  The  principles  on 
which  it  is  conftrudted  will  probably  be  molt  diftindtly 
explained  by  tracing  the  fuccefiive  fteps  by  which  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  its  formation.  While  I  look  diredtly  down  at 
a  (lieet  of  paper  on  my  table,  if  1  hold  between  my  eye 
and  the  paper  a  piece  of  plain  glafs,  inclined  from  me 
downwards  at  an  angle  of  450, 1  fee  by  refledlion  the  view 
that  is  before  me,  in  the  fame  diredtion  that  I  fee  my 
paper  through  the  glafs.  I  might  then  take  a  (ketch  of 
it;  but  the  pofition  of  the  objedts  would  be  reverfed. 
To  obtain  a  di reft  view,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  two  reflec-  , 
tions.  The  tranfparent  glafs  muft  for  this  purpofe  be  in¬ 
clined  to  the  perpendicular  line  of  fight  only  the  half  of 
450,  that  it  may  refiedt  the  view  a  fecond  time  from  a 
piece  of  looking-glafs  placed  beneath  it,  and  inclined 
upwards  at  an  equal  angle.  The  objects  now  appear  as 
if  feen  through  the  paper  in  the  fame  place  as  before  ;  but 
they  are  diredt  inftead  of  being  inverted;  and  they  may 
be  difcerned  in  this  manner  lufficiently  well  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  principal  petitions.  The  pencil,  however, 
and  any  objedt  which  it  is  to  trace,  cannot  both  be  feen 
diftindtly  in  the  fame  ftate  of  the  eye,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  their  diftances  ;  and  the  efforts  of  fuccefiive 
adaption  of  the  eye  to  one  or  to  the  other,  would  become 
painful  if  frequently  repeated.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  paper  and  pencil  may  be  viewed 
through  a  convex  lens  of  fuch  a  focus,  as  to  require  n'o 
more  effort  than  is  neceffary  for  feeing  the  diftant  objects 
diftindtly.  Thefe  will  then  appear  to  correfpond  with  the 
paper  in  diftance  as  well  as  direction;  and  may  be  drawn 
with  facility,  and  with  any  defired  degree  of  preciiion. 

“  This  arrangement  of  glaffes  will  be  beft  underftood 
from  infpedting  fig.  3.  w'herein  ah  is  the  tranfparent  glafs  ; 
he  the  lower  refledtor;  bd  a  convex  lens  (of  12  inches  fo¬ 
cus)  ;  c  the  pofition  of  the  eye;  and  fghe  the  courfe  of 
the  rays.  But  in  Come  cafes  a  different  conftrudtion  will 
be  preferable.  Thofe  eyes,  which  without  afilftance  are 
adapted  to  feeing  near  objedts  alone,  will  not  admit  the 
ule  of  a  convex  glafs  ;  but  will  on  the  contrary  require 
one  that  is  concave  to  be  placed  in  front,  to  render  the 
diftant  objedts  diftindt.  The  frame  for  a  glafs  of  this 
conftrudtion  is  reprefented  at  ih,  fig.  4.  turning  upon  the 
fame  hinge  at  h  with  a  convex  glals  in  the  frame  Im,  and 
moving  in. fuch  a  manner,  that  either  of  the  glades  may 
be  turned  alone  into  its  place,  as  may  be  neceffary  to  (hit 
any  eye  that  is  long  or  (hort  lighted.  Thofe  perfons, 
however,  whofe  fight  is  nearly  perfedt,  may  at  pleafure 
ufe  either  of  the  glaffes. 

“  The  inftrument  reprefented  in  that  figure  differs 
moreover  in  other  refpedfs  from  the  foregoing,  which  I 
have  chofen  to  deferibe  firft,  becaufe  theadlion  of  the  re- 
fiedtors  there  employed  would  be  more  generally  under¬ 
ftood.  But  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  fcience  of 
optics  will  perceive  the  advantage  that  may  be  derived  in 
this  inftance  from  prifmatic  refledtion ;  for,  when  a  ray 
of  light  has  entered  a  folid  piece  of  glafs,  and  falls  from 
within  upon  any  furface,  at  an  inclination  of  only  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  degrees,  as  above  fuppofed,  the  re- 
fradtive  power  of  the  glafs  is  fuch  as  to  fuffer  none  of  that 
light  to  pafs  out,  and  the  furface  becomes  in  this  cafe  the 
ruoft  brilliant  refledtor  that  can  be  employed. 

“Fig. 
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11  Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  feflion  of  a  folid  prifmatic  piece 
of  glafs,  within  which  both  the  refle&ions  requifite  are 
offered  at  the  furfaces  ab,  be,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
ray  fg,  after  being  refltded  firft  at  g,  and  again  at  h,  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  eye  in  a  direftion  he,  at  right  angles  to  fg. 

“  There  is  another  circumftance  in  this  conftrudion 
nsce'flary  to  be  attended  to,  and  which  remains  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  Where  the  reflection  was  produced  by  a  piece 
of  plain  glafs,  it  is  obvious  that  any  objects  behind  the 
glafs  (if  fufficiently  illuminated)  might  be  feen  through 
the  glafs,  as  well  as  the  reflected  image.  But,  when  the 
prifmatic  refledor  is  employed,  fince  no  light  can  be  tranf- 
mitted  diredly  through  it,  the  eye  mud  be  fo  placed  that 
only  a  part  of  its  pupil  may  be  intercepted  by  the  edge  of 
the  prifm,  as  at  e,  fig.  5.  The  dirtant  objeds  will  then  be 
feen  by  this  portion  of  the  eye,  while  the  paper  and  pen¬ 
cil  are  feen  paft  the  edge  of  the  prifm  by  the  remainder  of 
the  pupil.  In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  that 
might  arife  from  the  unintentional  motion  of  the  eye,  the 
relative  quantities  of  light  to  be  received  from  theobjed, 
and  from  the  paper,  are  regulated  by  a  fmall  hole  in  a  piece 
of  brafs,  which  by  moving  on  a  centre  at  c,  fig.  4.  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  adj uftmen  t  to  every  inequality  of  light  that  is  likely 
to  occur. 

“  Since  the  fizs  of  the  whole  inftrument,  from  being  fo 
near  the  eye,  does  not  require  to  be  large,  I  have  on  many 
accounts  preferred  the  fmalleft  flze  that  could  be  exe¬ 
cuted  with  corrednefs,  and  have  had  it  conftruded  on 
fuch  a  fcale,  that  the  lenfes  are  only  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

“  Though  the  original  defign  and  principal  ufe  of  this 
inftrument,  is  to  facilitate  the  delineation  of  objeds  in  true 
perfpedive,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  foie  pufpofe  to 
which  it  is  adapted;  for  the  fame  arrangement  of  reflec¬ 
tors  may  be  employed  with  equal  advantage  for  copying 
what  has  been  already  drawn,  and  may  thus  aflift  a  learner 
in  acquiring  at  lead:  a  corred  outline  of  any  fubjed.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  drawing  to  be  copied  fliould  be  placed 
as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  fame  diftance  before  the  inftru¬ 
ment  that  the  paper  is  beneath  the  eye-hole  ;  for  in  that 
cafe  the  flze  will  be  the  fame,  and  no  lens  will  be  neceflary 
either  to  the  objed  or  to  the  pencil.  By  a  proper  ufe  of 
the  fame  inftrument,  every  purpofe  of  the  pentagraph 
may  alfo  be  anfwered  ;  as  a  painting  may  be  reduced  in 
any  proportion  required,  by  placing  it  at  a  diftance  in  due 
proportion  greater  than  that  of  the  paper  from  the  inftru¬ 
ment.  In  this  cafe  a  lens  becomes  requifite  for  enabling 
the  eye  to  fee  at  two  unequal  diftances  with  equal  diftind- 
nefs  ;  and,  in  order  that  one  lens  may  fuit  for  all  thefe 
purpofes,  there  is  an  advantage  in  carrying  the  height  of 
the  ftand  according  to  the  proportion  in  w'hich  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  efteded. 

“  The  principles  on  which  the  height  of  theftem  is  ad- 
jufted  will  be  readily  underftood  by  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  optical  conftderations.  For  as,  in  taking  a  per¬ 
fpedive  view,  the  rays  from  the  paper  are  rendered  pa¬ 
rallel  by  placing  a’lens  at  the  diftance  of  its  principal 
focus  from  the  paper,  becaufe  the  rays  received  from  the 
diftant  objeds  are  parallel ;  fo  alfo,  when  the  objed  feen 
by  refledion  is  at  fo  fhort  a  diftance  that  the  rays  received 
from  it  are  in  a  certain  degree  divergent,  the  rays  from  the 
paper  fliouid  be  made  to  have  the  fame  degree  of  diver¬ 
gency  in  order  that  the  paper  may  be  feen  diftindly  by 
the  fame  eye  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  lens  muft  be  placed 
at  a  diftance  iefs  than  its  principal  focus.  The  Item  of 
the  inftrument  is  accordingly  marked  at  certain  diftances, 
to  which  the  conjugate  foci  are  in  the  feveral  proportions 
of  2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  1  ;  fo  that  diftinft  vifion  may  be  obtained 
in  all  cafes,  by  placing  the  painting  proportionally  more 
diftant.  By  tranfpofing  the  convex  lens  to  the  front  of 
the  inftrument,  and  reverftng  the  proportional  diftances, 
the  artift  might  alfo  enlarge  his  fmaller  fketches  with 
eyery  defirable  degree  of  corrednefs,  and  the  naturalift 
might  delineate  minute  objeds  in  any  degree  magnified.” 

3.  The  graphical  perfpedive  is  an  inftrument  delcribed 


by  Mr.  Martin,  confiding  of  a  tube  containing  two  con¬ 
vex  lenfes,  which  are  placed  at  twice  their  focal  diftance 
from  each  other  ;  and  in  their  common  focus  is  another 
glafs,  divided  into  equal  parts  with  the  point  of  a  dia¬ 
mond.  Though  this  inftrument  does  not  magnify  any 
objed,  yet  the  angle  under  which  an  objed  is  feen  is  ea- 
fily  known  by  it ;  and,  fince  this  angle  varies  with  the 
diftance  of  objeds,  it  is  eafily  applied  to  the  purpofe  of 
meafuring  inacceflible  heights  and  diftances  ;  and,  fince 
the  field  of  view  is  divided  into  equal  fquares,  it  is  ufeful 
in  drawing  the  perfpedive  appearance  of  objeds.  More¬ 
over,  as  all  foreign  light  is  excluded  by  the  tube  in  which 
thefe  lenfes  are  inclofed,  pidures  feen  through  it  have  a 
fine  relievo,  on  which  account,  and  alfo  becaufe  objeds 
appear  inverted  through  it,  the  images  of  a  camera-ob- 
feura  are  viewed  with  it  to  peculiar  advantage.  If  a  lens 
of  a  greater  focal  length  be  fixed  at  a  proper  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  the  tube,  this  inftrument  will  be  a  telefcope, 
and  will  magnify  the  prints  which  are  looked  at  through 
it ;  and,  if  a  fmall  lens  be  ufed,  it  will  be  a  microfcope,  and 
the  fame  micrometer  will  ferve  for  them  both.  Martin's 
Optics,  chap.  xvii. 

4.  Mr.  Kirby  has  alfo  contrived  and  deferibed  an  in¬ 
ftrument  that  will  be  ufeful  in  taking  extenfive  views, 
Sec.  The  ruler  AB,  fig.  6,  is  19  inches  long,  and  is  gra¬ 
duated  into  19  equal  parts  ;  it  has  a  dove-tail  groove  on 
its  upper  edge  to  receive  the  perpendicular  ruler  G, 
w'hich  has  one  end  fitted  to  it,  fo  as  to  Aide  very  eafily  ; 
this  ruler  is  14  inches  long,  and  is  divided  into  14  equal 
parts;  and,  upon  the  back  fide  of  it  F,  is  a  line  drawn  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  middle,  to  which  is  fixed  a  filken  line  with 
a  fmall  plummet  at  the  end.  The  ruler  AB  is  fixed  by 
two  ferews  a,  c,  to  two  pieces  of  thin  brafs  ;  and  thefe 
pieces  of  brafs  are  fixed  at  the  other  ends  by  two  ferews 
d,  e,  to  a  ftronger  piece  of  brafs  bf,  which  goes  clofe  to 
the  ruler  AB,  and  has  a  joint  at  X  turning  upon  a  ferew  ; 
below  this  joint  is  a  piece  of  round  brafs  about  fix 
inches  long,  which  goes  into  a  hole  made  in  the  top  of 
the  ftaff,  and  may  be  moved  higher  or  lower,  by  means  of 
a  ferew  S.  CD  reprefents  part  of  this  ftaff,  the  whole 
length  of  which  is  about  three  feet ;  and  at  the  bottom 
is  a  rank  ferew,  DE,  made  of  iron,  and  fixed  to  the  ftaff, 
(fee  alfo  fig.  9.)  HI,  fig.  7,  is  a  wire  22  inches  long,  with 
a  ferew  at  h  to  go  into  the  hole  b  ;  the  piece  of  brafs  wire 
bent  into  the  form  ik  is  fixed  to  the  wire  HI  by  the  ferew 
h  ;  and  the  part  i  goes  into  the  hole  f  in  the  brafs-piece 
bf,  (fig.  6.)  The  fmall  wire  KL,  (fig.  6.)  is  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  flatted  at  K,  at  which  place  is  a 
little  hole  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  this 
wire  KL  is  fitted  to  the  holes,  l,  m,n,  o,  which  are  made 
in  the  larger  wire  HI;  and  it  may  be  placed  higher  or 
lower  by  means  of  a  fmall  ferew. 

This  inftrument  is  ufed  in  the  following  manner  :  Fix 
a  paper  upon  a  drawing-board,  as  in  fig.  8.  and  divide 
the  paper  lengthways  into  19  equal  parts,  and  perpendi¬ 
cularly  into  14  equal  parts,  making  thefe  divifions  great¬ 
er  or  fmaller  according  to  your  defign.  Then  take  the 
ftaff,  and  fix  it  ftrongly  in  the  ground  by  means  of  the 
ferew  at  bottom,  and  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the 
profpefl  which  you  intend  to  take.  After  this,  put  the 
inftrument  together  as  in  fig.  9.  and  fix  the  ruler  AB  ex- 
aftly  horizontal  by  means  of  the  plummet  on  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  ruler  and  the  brafs  joint  X;  then  fix  the  wire 
KL,  fo  as  to  have  the  eye-hole  exaftly  level  with  the  ho¬ 
rizon  or  equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye,  and  take  care  to 
have  the  greateft  diftance  of  the  eye-hole  from  the  ruler 
equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the  longeft  ruler  AB,  and 
never  lefs  than  the  diftance  hi.  Having  thus  fixed  the 
inftrument,  proceed  to  make  the  drawing  ;  look  through 
the  eye-hole,  and  then  move  the  perpendicular  ruler  in 
the  groove,  till  you  get  one  edge  exactly  again  ft  fome 
principal  obje£t ;  then  will  the  parts  upon  the  ruler  Ihow 
how  lugh  the  objeft  is  from  the  bottom  of  the  ruler,  i.  e. 
from  the  bottom  of  the  picture;  and  you  will  alfo  know 
its  apparent  height ;  therefore  transfer  this  to  the  paper 
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in  thofe  fquares  which  correfpond  with  the  divifions  upon 
the  rulers.  For  the  breadth  of  objects,  move  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  ruler  fo  as  to  be  even  with  the  Tides  of  an  objedf ; 
and  the  divifions  upon  the  lower  ruler  will  (how  their 
apparent  breadths.  After  the  fame  manner,  get  the 
places  and  apparent  fizes  of  as  many  principal  objedts, 
as  are  neceffary  for  affifting  you  in  completing  the  whole 
drawing,  which  may  be  done  by  this  method  with  great 
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exadlnefs.  When  the  drawing  is  finifhed,  the  inftrument 
may  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  into  a  box,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  drawing-board  ;  the  top,  fig.  10,  may  be  ferew- 
ed  into  the  (faff,  which  will  ferve  as  a  walking-ftick,  and 
the  (tool  to  fit  on  may  be  made  very  portable  :  fo  that 
every  part  of  this  apparatus  may  be  carried  by  one  perfon 
without  any  inconvenience.  Kirby,  b.  ii. 
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Blair  (Dr.  Robt.)  his  curious  difeoveries  on 
the  fubjedt  of  refradtion,  55J. 

Blair  (Mr.  Robt.)  605. 
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Bouguer,  his  enquiries  concerning  the  re¬ 
flection  of  light,  552,  5  5  his  photometers 
for  meafuring  the  inteniity  of  light,  632. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  experiments  of,  547, 
8  on  the  reflecting  powers  of  light  and 
dark  bodies,  552. 

Bradley’s  inftrument  diftinguiflied  from  the 
kaleidofcope,  651,  2. 

Breguet’s  micrometer,  657. 

Brereton,  lord,  notices  a  difference  between 
glafs  from  a  north  and  a  fouth  window, 
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Btewfter,  hrs  numerous  and  currous  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  polarifation  of  light,  559, 
which  led  to  the  invention  of  the  kalei¬ 
dofcope,  630;  his  fixed-wire  and  mother- 
of-pearl  microfeopes,  629;  his  kaleido- 
fcopes  fully  deferibed,  638-52. 

Brown’s  horizontal  refledting  telefcope,  605. 

Butterfield’s  method  of  making  globules  for 
microfeopes,  612,  13. 


Camera  obfeura,  invention  of,  543  ;  (fee  vol. 
iii.  p.  653.)  improved  by  Dr.  Brewfter, 
and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomfon,  599  ;  com¬ 
bined  with  a  microfcope,  621. 

Cafiegrain’s  refledting  telefcope,  601  ;  pro¬ 
perties  of,  656. 

Catoptrics,  cultivated  before  dioptrics,  541. 

Cavallieri’s  difeovery  in  optics,  600. 

Cavallo's  mother-of-pearl  micrometer,  629, 
631. 

Cauftics,  596,  8. 

Clairaut,  his  experiments  on  the  refradtion 
of  light,  550  ;  his  explanation  of  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  lenfes,  ibid. 

Clichtovceus,  his  conjedture  upon  the  double 
rainbow,  594. 

Colours  difeovered  by  Grimaldi  to  proceed 
from  refradtion,  549  ;  fome  perfons  not 
able  to  diflinguifh,  590  ;  others  pretend 
to  know  by  the  touch,  591  ;  ancient  and 
modern  theories,  ibid  ;  new  theory  by 
Jofeph  Reader,  591,  2  ;  Morichini’s  dif¬ 
eovery,  592. 

Coventry’s  micrometers,  531. 

Culpeper’s  microfcope,  617. 

Des  Cartes  aferibes  the  invention  of  the  te¬ 
lefcope  to  Metius,  544  ;  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  Snellius,  examined,  545  ;  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  law  of  refradtion,  548  ;  of 
vifion,  564. 

Defchales,  his  experiments  on  the  inflection 
of  light,  556. 

Di  Torre’s  exceeding  fmall  globules  for  mi¬ 
crofeopes,  613. 

Divini’s  microfcope,  611. 

Dollond,  John,  his  curious  experiments  on 
the  refradtive  powers  of  different  kinds 
of  glafs,  549,  50  ;  improvements  on  the 
telefcope  by  additional  eye-glalfes,  602,  3. 

Dollond,  Peter,  his  achromatic  telefcopes, 
603,  4- 

Drebbel,  the  fuppofed  inventor  of  the  micro¬ 
fcope,  and  of  the  thermometer,  611. 

Du  Hamel,  a  writer  on  optics,  545. 

Edwards,  Rev.  John,  his  refledting  tele¬ 
fcopes,  602 ;  his  mode  of  forming  the 
fpecula,  605. 

Ellis’s  aquatic  microfcope,  615. 

Epicurus,  his  theory  of  vifion,  541. 

Euclid,  his  treatife  on  optics,  541  ,  fome 
doubtful  or  erroneous  pofitions  of  his, 
54  h  2; 

Euler,  his  experiments  on  refradtion,  549  , 
does  juftice  to  Mr.  Dollor.d’s  merit  and 
difeoveries,  550,  I  3  his  theory  of  atmo- 
fpherical  refradtion,  552;  his  microfcope 
with  fix  glades,  612. 

Eye,  form  and  humours  of,  581;  pheno¬ 
mena  of  vifion,  582 ;  to  fuit  glades  to 
fhorc  and  long  fight,  583  ;  fingle  vifion 
with  both  eyes,  564,  584  ;  deceptions  in 
vifion,  584,  590;  fome  eyes  unable  to 
diftinguifh  colours,  590,  1. 

Fergufon’s  rule  for  putting  a  circle  in  per- 
fpedtive,  667. 

Fletcher  of  Breflaw,  549. 


Fontana,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  telefcope,  600  ;  and  of  the 
microfcope,  611. 

Galileo,  not  the  inventor  of  the  telefcope, 
545  j  his  firft  inftruments,  600  ;  proper¬ 
ties  of  his  telefcope,  655. 

Gafcoigne,  Mr.  gave  the  firft  hint  of  ami- 
crometer,  624. 

Gaflendi,  a  writer  on  optics,  545. 

Glafs  for  achromatic  telefcopes,  550, 

Gray,  Stephen,  his  lenfes  for  microfoopes, 
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Gregory,  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  te¬ 
lefcope,  546,  601  ;  its  properties,  656. 

Grey’s  water-microfcope,  612,  615. 

Grimaldi’s  difeoveries  as  to  the  inflexion  of 
light,  546,  555;  and  the  caufe  of  co¬ 
lours,  549. 

Hadley’s  quadrant,  properties  of,  652,  3. 

Hamilton’s  Stereography,  663,  664. 

Haukfbee’s  inftrument  for  meafuring  refrac¬ 
tion,  548. 

Heliodorus  of  Farida,  542. 

Herfchel’s  telefcope,  601  ;  conftrudtion  of 
fully  deferibed,  6c8,  9  ;  he  points  out  the 
imperfedtions  of  micrometers,  627  5  his 
lamp-micrometec,  628. 

Hooke,  Dr.  firft  obferved  the  colours  in 
thin  plates  of  Mufcovy  glafs,  or  talc,  5523 
his  experiments  on  the  inflexion  of  light, 
555  ;  his  glafs  globules  for  microfcooes, 
613. 

Huygens,  a  writer  and  worker  in  optics, 
546,  his  theory  of  dioptrics  examined, 
557'  >  improves  the  refradting  teie- 

fcope,  600;  his  micrometer,  624. 

Janfen,  the  inventor  of  the  telefcope  and 
microfcope,  61  r. 

Inflection  or  diftradtion  of  light  firft  no¬ 
ticed  by  Grimaldi,  a  Jefuit,  546  ;  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Hooke,  555  ; 
of  Dechales  and  Newton,  556,  7. 

Inftruments  ufed  in  the  elucidation  of  this 
feience,  597  ;  propofidons  arifing  from  the 
properties  of,  652  ;  imperfections  of,  658. 

Joblot’s  microfeopes,  616. 

Jurin,  Dr.  his  experimenrs  on  vifion,  566. 

Kaleidofcope,  638  5  firft  invention  of,  638  ; 
completed  in  its  Ample  form,  640  ;  princi¬ 
ples  of,  64  j  ;  effect  of  putting  the  objects 
or  mirrors  in  motion,  643;  polition  of  the 
eye,  645  ;  conftrudtion  of  the  Ample  ka¬ 
leidofcope,  646  ;  compound  or  telefcopic, 
648;  polyangular,  649  ;  microfcopic,  650; 
curious  properties,  651  ;  different  from 
Bradley’s  inllrument,  652. 

Kater,  Capt.  his  argument  in  favour  of 
Caflegrain’s  telefcope,  601. 

Kepler,  firft  explained  themechanifm  of  rhe 
eye,  544,  564  ;  and  the  caufe  of  reflection, 
552  ;  followed  Galileo  in  improving  the 
telefcope,  600. 

Kirby’s  perfpedtive  machine,  671,2, 

Kircher,  his  works  on  optics,  546. 

Klingenftierna,  of  Sweden,  his  experiments 
on  refradtion,  549. 

Leeuvren- 
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Leeuwenhoek’s  microfcopes,  6 it. 

Lead,  its  effedt  in  the  formation  of  glafs, 
SSi* 

Lenfes,  different  kinds,  and  their  properties, 
572-5  ;  diredtions  for  grinding  and  polic¬ 
ing  them,  598. 

Leflie’s  photometer,  637. 

Eieberkuhn’s  folar  microfcope,  612,  20;  mi- 
crol'cope  for  opaque  objedts,  612. 

Light,  as  to  the  nature  of,  546  ;  refradtion 
of,  547;  inflexion,  552  ;  refledtion,  555; 
polarifation,  557-64;  592,  3  ;  to  meafure 
the  intenfity  of,  632  ;  aberration  produced 
by  the  different  refran gibili t y  of  rays, 
658  ;  by  the  fpherical  form  of  reflecting 
and  refradting  furfaces,  661. 

Lowthorp’s  experiments  on  refradtion,  548. 

Lucernal  microfcopes,  621. 

Lyonet’s  difl’edting  microfcope,  616. 

Magic  lantern,  invented  by  Kircher,  544; 
its  phenomena  explained,  653. 

Malton,  Thomas  and  James,  writers  on  per¬ 
fpedtive,  663,  664. 

Malvafia’s  micrometer,  624. 

IMalus,  his  difcovery  of  the  polarifation  of 
light,  558,  9  ;  his  lamented  death,  560. 

Manton’s  telefcope  with  an  exhaufted  tube, 
605. 

Marfhal,  Mr.  inventor  of  the  double  micro- 
feope,  616. 

Martin",  Benjamin,  his  improvements  on  te- 
lefcope-glaffes,  6045  farther  improved  by 
Tulley,  605  ;  his  microfcope  and  megalo- 
fcope,  bi6;  his  univerfal  microfcope,  618  ; 
his  micrometers  for  microfcopes,  630  ;  his 
graphical  perfpedtive,  671. 

Maikelyne’s  prifmatic  micrometer,  626. 

Maurolycus,  543,  544,  564,  594. 

Merlenne  firft  laid  down  the  principle  of  the 
refledting  telefcope,  601. 

Metius,  James,  the  fuppofed  inventor  of  the 

•  telefcope,  544. 

Michel’s  calculation  of  the  light  of  the  fun 

•  and  moon,  634. 

Micrometers,  telefcopic,  624  ;  improved  by 
Wolfius  and  others,  625  ;  with  a  divided 
objedt-glafs,  626,  657  ;  prifmatic  and 

catoptric  micrometers,  626;  dioptric,  6: 7  ; 
imperfections  of  micrometers,  627,  8;  Dr. 
Herfchel’s,  618  ;  Smeaion’s,  Brewfter’s, 
and  Cavallo’s,  629  ;  microfcopic  microme¬ 
ters,  629-632  ;  Adams’s,  630;  Coventry’s, 
631,2;  Breguet’s,  657. 

Microfcope,  its  invention  foon  followed  that 
of  the  telefcope,  545  ;  the  author  of  the 
invention  difputed,  611  ;  as  made  by  va¬ 
rious  perfons,  611,  12;  making  the  glafs 
Ipherules  for,  612,  13  ;  Angle  microfcopes, 
613,  657;  for  opaque  objedts,  614;  by 
refledtion,  614,  15;  water-microfcopes, 

615,  j6;  botanic,  hand,  and  difiedting 
microfcopes,  616;  compound  microfcopes, 

616,  657;  refledting,  619;  folar,  620, 
657  ;  luternal,  621  ;  magnifying  powers 
of,  624. 

Morichini  difeovers  a  magnetic  property  in 
the  violet  rays,  592,  3. 

Mudge,  his  improvements  in  the  fpecula  of 
telefcopes,  602. 

Multiplying  glafles,  599. 

Muriatic  acid,  Angular  property  of,  551. 

Nettleton,  Dr.  his  obfervations  on  atmofphe- 
rical  refradtion,  551,  2. 

Newton,  his  treatife  on  optics,  541,  1-47  ; 
dife-  ’ers  the  nature  of  light,  and  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  colours,  549;  his  experiments 
on  the  infledtion  of  light,  556,  7  ;  difeo¬ 
vers  the  prefent  fyftem  of  colours,  591; 
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and  of  the  rainbow,  595  ;  his  refledting 
telefcope,  601,  653  ;  improved,  602  ;  re¬ 
fledting  microfcope,  619;  his  explanation 
of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light,  658,  9.. 

Noble’s  perfpedtive,  663,  664. 

Optic  glafles,  manufadture  of,  for  microfcopes, 
598,  612;  for  telefcopes,  609;  to  mend, 
610  ;  fquare,  611. 

Optic  nerve,  calculation  relating  to,  586. 

Optical  inftruments,  597-652  ;  their  pro¬ 
perties,  652  ;  how  to  remedy  their  imper- 
fedtions,  658. 

Optics,  ancient  theories ;  viz.  of  Pythago¬ 
ras,  Plato,  Ariflotle,  Epicurus,  &c.  of  the 
mathematicians  Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  541; 
in  the  middle  ages,  as  Alhazen,  542  ;  Vi- 
tellio,  Peccam,  Roger  Bacon,  &cj  543  ; 
moderns,  as  Maurolycus,  B.  Porta,  Kir¬ 
cher,  Kepler,  Des  Cartes,  &c.  544  ;  Snel- 
lius,  Scheiner,  Gaflendi,  &c.  545  ;  Kir¬ 
cher,  Gregory,  Barrow,  Grimaldi,  Huy¬ 
gens,  &c.  546;  Newton,  547;  fucceflive 
difeoveries  on  refradtion,  547,  567;  reflec¬ 
tion,  552 ;  inflexion,  555  ;  polarity  of  light, 
557  ;  vifion,  561  ;  colours,  592.  Con- 
ftrudtion  of  inlfruments,  597  ;  properties 
of  ditto,  652;  imperfedlions  of  ditto,  658. 

Optometer,  or  meafurer  of  fight,  638. 

Peccam,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  543. 

Perfpedtive,  a  general  name  for  diredt  optics, 
543  ;  for  optics  in  general,  663  ;  hiftory 
of  perfpedtive,  and  writings  upon  it,  663, 
4;  fundamental  theorem,  as  to  figures  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  664;  fundry  pradtical 
rules,  665  ;  of  figures  not  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  666  ;  of  folid  figures,  667;  of  dif- 
torted  figures,  668,  9  ;  inftruments  ufed 
in  perfpedtive,  669. 

Phantafmagoria  and  phantafmafeope,  653. 

Photometer,  or  meafurer  of  light,  by  M. 
Bouguer,  632  ;  by  count  Rumford,  634  ; 
by  M.  de  dauflure,  636,  7  ;  by  Leflie, 

637.  8._ 

Plato  was  acquainted  with  two  fundamental 
principles  of  optics,  541. 

Polarifation  of  light,  a  late  difcovery,  557  ; 
firft  noticed  by  M.  Malus,  558  ;  the  in¬ 
quiry  continued  by  Biot,  560  ;  and  by  Dr. 
Brewfter,  560-64. 

Porta,  Baptifta,  inventor  of  '.he  camera  ob- 
feura,  543. 

Porterfield,  Dr.  his  theory  of  vifion,  564,  5, 
585  ;  inventor  of  the  optometer,  638. 

Prifm,  the  divifion  of  the  rays  of  light  not 
fimilar  to  the  mufical  chord,  659. 

Ptolemy’s  treatife  on  optics  difeovered,  542  ; 
his  theory  of  refradtion,  547. 

Pythagoras,  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  vifion, 

54f- 

Rainbow,  Alhazen’s  account  of  it,  543;  its 
true  nature  hit  upon  by  Antonio  de  Do- 
minis,  544,  594;  mathematically  ex¬ 
plained,  593-6. 

Ramfden’s  catoptric  micrometer,  626  ;  diop¬ 
tric,  627. 

Rand’s  micrometrical  telefcope,  605. 

Reader’s  new  theory  of  light  and  colours, 
591,2. 

Refledtion  of  light,  difeoveries  relating  to, 
552  ;  theory  of,  575. 

Refradtion  of  light,  treated  of  by  Kepler, 
but  its  true  law  difeovered  by  Snellius, 
but  more  fully  by  Des  Cartes,  545;  far¬ 
ther  account  of  difeoveries  in  refradtion, 
547,  8  ;  by  Grimaldi,  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
and  Mr.  Dollond,  549;  Dollond,  Euler, 
Clairault,  and  d’Alembert,  550;  Zeiher 


and  Dr.  Blair,  551;  atmofpheric  refrac¬ 
tion,  551,  2  ;  double  refradtion,  or  pola¬ 
rifation,  557-564;  theory  of  refradtioij, 
567  575  ;  table  of  refradtive  denfities,  56$  ; 
angle  of  incidence  and  refradtion  mathe¬ 
matically  explained,  568  ;  by  plane  fur- 
faces,  569  ;  by  fpherical  furfaces,  570. 

Rheita’s  terreftrial  telefcope,  600. 

Rondoni’s  patent  telefcope,  605. 

Rumford,  count,  his  photometer,  634;  me¬ 
thod  of  ufing  it,  635  ;  farther  experiments, 
637. 

Sauffure’s  improvements  on  the  intenfity  of 
light,  636  ;  his  diaphanomctc-r,  637. 

Scheiner,  his  improvements  of  the  telefcope, 
545  ;  difeoveries  as'  to  the  phenomena  of 
vifion,  546  ;  his  aftronomical  telefcope, 
600. 

Short’s  refledting  telefcopes,  602. 

Smith,  Dr.  his  work  on  Optics,  547  ;  bis  ex¬ 
periments  on  vifion,  566  ;  his  refledting 
microfcope,  619  ;  his  calculation  of  the 
moon’s  light  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
fun,  633,  4;  his  anamorphofi;,  669. 

Snellius  fiift  difeovers  the  law  of  refradtion, 
545>  54s-  . 

Spedtacles  firft  hinted  at  by  Roger  Bacon, 
543- 

Taylor,  Dr.  Brook,  his  Treatife  on  Per¬ 
fpedtive,  663,  4. 

Telefcope,  firft  invention  of  difputed,  544, 
599,  600  ;  improved  by  Galileo  and 

Scheiner,  545,  600  ;  by  Kspder,  Cavel- 
lieri,  Rheita,  Huygens,  Azout,  &c.  600  ; 
vuft  length  of  fome  of  thefe  telefcope?, 
ibid,  corredted  by  Newton,  6oo,  I  ;  the 
various  kinds  of  refledting  telefcopes  com¬ 
pared,  601  ;  Short’s,  and  Ramfden’s,  and 
Edwards’s,  telefcopes,  602  ;  Dollond’s  re¬ 
fradting  achromatic  telefcopes,  6.C2,  3; 
Martin’s,  and  Tulley’s,  604  ;  Rand’s, 
Adam’s,  Brown’s,  Manton’s.  Varley’s,  and 
Rondoni’s,  605,  Herfchel’s,  608  ;  con- 
ftrudtion,  or  fitting-up,  of  telefcopes,  605  ; 
choice  of,  610,11;  properties  of,  653; 
imperfedlions  of,  658. 

Telefcope-glafles,  how  to  caft,  polifh,  &c. 
609  ;  to  mend,  610. 

Tulley’s  improved  objedt-glaflfes  for  tele¬ 
fcopes,  604  ;  telefcope-ftands,  607. 

Varley’s  graphic  telefcope,  605. 

Ubaldi’s  difeoveries  in  perfpedtive,  6G3. 

Vifion,  fome  of  the  laws  of,  firft  explained 
by  Kepler,  544  ;  other  difeoveries,  564; 
Angle  vifion  with  two  eyes,  accounted  lor 
by  Dr.  Porterfield,  564,  5;  by  Dr.  Reid 
and  Dr.  Wells,  565,  6-7  ;  curious  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Juiin  and  Dr.  Smith,  566; 
Epinus,  566,  7  ;  theory  of  vifion,  and  the 
propofitions  depending  thereon,  581-593. 

Vitello,  a  commentator  0,1  Alhazen,  542,  3. 

Vitruvius’s  notices  of  perfpedtive,  663. 

Water-microfcopes  by  Grey  and  Ellis, .615. 

Wells,  Dr.  his  theory  of  Angle  vifion,  565. 

Wilfon’s  microfcopes,  61 1,  613. 

Vf  ithering’s  botanical  microfcope,  616. 

Wolf’s  rules  for  putting  a  circle  in  perfpec- 
tive,  667. 

Wolfius’s  micrometer,  625. 

Woollafton,  Dr.  his  experiments  on  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  Iceland  fpar,  558  ;  his  camera 
lueida,  for  fketching  views  in  right  per¬ 
fpedtive,  670. 

Young’s  improved  optometer,  or  meafurer  of 
fight,  638. 

Zeiher,  his  experiments  as  to  the  eompofuion 
of  glafs  for  telefcopes,  550;  improvement 
in  microfcopes,  6:2. 
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OP'TIMACY,  f.  [estimates,  Lat.]  Nobility;  body  of 
nobles ;  men  of  the  higheft  rank. — In  this  high  court  of 
parliament  there  is  a  rare  co-ordination  of  power,  a 
wholefome  mixture  betwixt  monarchy,  optimacy,  and  de¬ 
mocracy.  Howell. — The  government  of  every  city  in  time 
becomes  corrupt :  principality  changeth  into  tyranny; 
the  optimucy  is  made  the  government  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  popular  edate  turns  to  licentious  diforder.  Raleigh's 
Arts  <>f  limp.  ch.  26. 

OP'TIMATES,  f.  in  antiquity,  one  of  the  divifions  of 
the  Roman  people,  oppofed  to  populares. 

According  to  Tully’s  defeription,  the  optimates  were 
the  belt  citizens,  or  thofe  who  defired  their  addons  might 
be  approved  by  the  better  fort;  and  the  populares  thofe, 
who,  out  of  a  third  of  vain-glory,  did  not  fo  much  confi- 
der  what  was  right,  as  what  would  pleafe  the  populace, 
and  get  an  intered  in  them.  Others  rather  make  the  op¬ 
timates  to-be  the  vigorous  aflertors  of  the  dignity  of  the 
chief  magidrate,  and  the  (ticklers  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
date,  who  cared  not  if  the  inferior  members  fuifered,  fo  it 
■were  for  the  advancement  of  the  commanding  powers ; 
and  the  populares,  thofe  who  courted  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  and  encouraged  them  to  demand  larger  privi¬ 
leges,  to  bring  matters  nearer  to  a  level.  In  this  view  of 
the  fubjeft,  we  may  conlider  the  optimates  as  the  minif- 
terialijis,  and  the  populares  as  the  oppofition. 

OP'TIMISM,  f.  [ optimus ,  Lat.]  The  doftrine  that 
every  thing  in  nature  is  ordered  for  the  bell. — Voltaire 
lias,  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  befides  his  Candide  and 
his  Pliilofophical  Dictionary,  exerted  the  utmod  efforts  of 
his  wit  and  argument  to  depreciate  and  dedroy  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  optimifm,  and  the  idea  that  “  The  eternal  art 
educes  good  from  ill.”  Warton  on  Pope. 

OPTIM'ITY,  f  The  (late  of  being  bed.  Not  ufed. 

OP'TI O,  f.  [from  opto,  Lat.  to  choofe.]  Among  the 
Romans,  an  affiflant  or  lieutenant  belonging  to  every 
centurion.  They  were  called  optiones,  becaufe  it  was  in 
the  option  of  the  centurion  to  choofe  whom  he  pleafed 
for  this  employment;  though  at  fird  it  was  otherwife,  the 
optio  being  chofen  by  the  tribune  or  chief  commander  of 
the  legion.  The  optiones  were  not  peculiar  to  the  camp, 
hut  w  ere  ufed  alfo  in  many  other  offices  of  life. 

OP'TION,  f.  [optio,  Lat.]  Choice  ;  election  ;  power  of 
choofing. — Tranfplantation  mud  proceed  from  the  option 
of  the  people,  elfe  it  founds  like  an  exile  ;  fo  the  colonies 
mud  be  raifed  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not  by  his 
command.  Bacon. — Willi. — I  ffiall  conclude  this  epidie 
with  a  pathetick  option,  O  that  men  were  wife.  Layman's 
Defence  of  Chri/lianity. — A  choice  of  preferment  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  patronage  of  fudragans,  made  by  the  archbi- 
lliogs  of  Canterbury  and  York,  on  the  promotion  of  the 
perlon  to  a  bidiopric. — The  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury  hath 
a  right,  upon  the  promotion  of  every  bidiop  in  his  grace’s 
province,  [and  fo  has  the  archbidiop  of  York,  except  with 
regard  to  the  fee  of  Durham,]  to  choofe  any  one  eccleli- 
adical  preferment,  prebend,  or  benefice,  in  the  gift  of 
fucli  bilhop,  which  is  called  the  archbidiop’s  option ;  which 
is  even  at  the  difpofal  of  the  executors  of  the  archbiffiop, 
■“if  the  bilhop  that  is  promoted  doth  not  die  before  the  op¬ 
tion  becometh  vacant.  Ne  If  on's  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

OP'TIONAL,  adj.  Leaving  fomewhat  to  choice.— Ori¬ 
ginal  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory.  Blachjlone. 

OP'TO-KILTEKA'I,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in 
lat.  44.  8.  N,  Ion.  92.  54.  E. 

OPUA'GO,  a  town  of  the  date  of  New-York  :  fifteen 
miles  north-wed  of  New-York. 

OP'ULENCE,  or  Opulency,  f.  [opulence,  Fr.  opulen- 
tia,  Lat.]  Wealth;  riches;  affluence. — After  eight  years 
fpent  in  outward  opulency  and  inward  murmur,  that  it 
was  not  greater;  after  vad  Aims  of  money  and  great 
wealth  gotten,  he  died  unlamented.  Clarendon. 

There  in  full  opulence  a  banker  dwelt, 

Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt ; 

His  fide-board  glitter’d  with  imagin’d  plate, 

And  his  proud  fancy  held  a  vad  edate.  Swift. 


O  R 

OP'ULENT,  adj.  Rich ;  wealthy ;  affluent.-— To  begin 
with  the  fuppofed  policy  of  gratifying  only  the  rich  and 
opulent.  Does  our  wife  man  think  that  the  grandee  whom 
he  courts  does  not  fee  through  all  the  little  plots  of  his 
courtlhip  ?  South. 

OP'ULENTLY,  adv.  Richly;  with  fplendour. 

OP'ULENTNESS,  J’.  Opulence;  wealth.  Scott. 

OP'ULUS,  f  The  guelder-role.  See  Viburnum.-— 
Althea,  opulus,  and  virgin’s  bower.  Anonym. 

OPUNC'TLY,  adv.  [feems  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
dialed!  for]  Opportunely. — And  you  ffiall  march  a  whole 
day,  till  you  come  opunttly  to  your  midrefs.  Green's  Tu. 
qnoque. 

OPCJN'TIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cactus. 

O'PUS,  an  ifland  of  Dalmatia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Narenza.  This  bland  receives  from  the  floods  of  the 
Narenza  an  acceffion  of  foil,  which  has  made  a  difterence 
in  height  of  ten  feet,  between  the  Roman  times  and  the 
prefent ;  wdiich  was  proved  by  an  excavation  made  in  the 
garden  of  fome  ladies  at  this  place.  The  diflerent  dratifi- 
cations  that  have  fucceflively  covered  the  old  earth,  ap¬ 
peared  ;  in  which,  at  ten  feet  depth,  were  found  pieces  of 
broken  glafs,  and  of  Roman  kitchen-utenlils.  Yet  the 
ifland,  notwithdanding  its  being  thus  raifed,  is  not  cul¬ 
tivable  every-where;  many  places  remaining  marffly, 
though  they  might  be  drained  and  rendered  ufeful  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  Herbage  of  all  forts,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  and  olives,  in  particular,  fucceed  to  a  wonderful 
degree;  mulberry-trees  rife  to  a  furpriling  luxuriance, 
and  the  filk-worms  that  feed  on  them  makevery  fine  filk. 
The  vines  alone  do  not  thrive  well ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  won¬ 
der  they  grow  at  all,  as  they  remain  every  year  fo  long 
under  water,  elpecially  in  the  plain  between  this  river 
and  the  Norin,  oppofite  Mercovich,  a  village  well  inha¬ 
bited  by  healthy  labourers  and  brave  people. 

OP'USCLE,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  opuJ'culum.~\  Afmallwork. 

OPU'TO,  a  town  of  New  Navarre:  210  miles  fouth- 
fouth-ead  of  Cafa  Grande. 

OQUEN'DO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alava : 
five  miles  fouth-ead  of  Orduna. 

OR',  conj.  [o'Sep,  Sax.]  A  disjunctive  particle,  mark¬ 
ing  dillribution,  and  fometimes  oppofition. — By  intenfe 
fludy,  or  application  to  bufinefs  that  requires  little  ac¬ 
tion,  the  digellion  of  foods  will  foon  proceed  more  (lowly, 
and  With  more  uneafinefs.  Blackmore. — Every  thing  that 
can  be  divided  by  the  mind  into  two  or  more  ideas,  is 
called  complex.  Watts's  Logich. 

He  my  mufe’s  homage  fflould  receive, 

If  I  could  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive.  Garth. 

It  correfponds  to  either:  He  mud  either  fall  or  fly. — At 
Venice  you  may  go  to  any  houfe  either  by  land  or  water. 
A'ddifm. — It  fometimes,  but  rather  inelegantly,  dands  for 
either : 

For  thy  vad  bounties  are  fo  numberlefs. 

That  them  or  to  conceal,  or  elfe  to  tell, 

Is  equally  impoffible.  Cowley. 

Sometimes  for  whether,  or  whether  it  be: 

Whatever  draws  me. 

Or  fympathy,  or  fome  connatural  force.  Milton's  P.  L. 
Or  is  fometimes  redundant,  but  is  then  more  properly 
omitted. — How  great  foever  the  fins  of  any  unreformed 
perfon  are,  Chrid  died  for  him,  becaufe  he  died  for  all ; 
only  he  mud  reform  and  forfake  his  fins,  or  elfe  he  ffiall 
never  receive  benefit  of  his  death.  Hammond. 

OR',  adv.  [op,  or  tepe,  Sax.]  Before.  Or  and  ere  were 
formerly  indiferiminatejy  ufed  ;  then  or  ever,  or  e'er,  com¬ 
bined  ;  a  form  not  yet  difufed,  though  Dr.  Johnfon  has 
pronounced  it  obfolete.- — Or  we  go  to  the  declaration  of 
this  pfalm,  it  (hall  be  convenient  to  drew  who  did  write 
this  pfalm.  Bp.  Fijher. — Learn  before  thou  fpeak,  and  ufe 
phyfic  or  ever  thou  be  lick.  JSccles.  xviii.  19. 

The  dead  man’s  knell 

Is  there  fcarce  alk’d  for  whom,  and  good  men’s  lives 

Expire 


ORA 


Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

Dying  or  e'er  they  flcken.  ShqRef peace's  Macbeth, 

The  fhepherds  on  the  lawn 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn 

Sat  Amply  chatting  in  a  ruftick  row'.  Milton's  Ode  Nativ. 

Awake,  for  fliame  !  or  e'er  thy  nobler  fenfe 

Sink  in  th’  oblivious  pool  of  indolence  !  Anti- Jacobin, 

O'R,  f.  [French.]  Gold.  A  term  of  heraldry: 

The  Ihow’ry  arch 

With  lifted  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules. 

Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholders’  eyes.  Phillips. 

OR',  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
which  runs  into  the  German  Sea  a  little  below  Orford. 

OR',  or  O'RE,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuus  :  thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Chriftiania. 

O'RA ,  f.  in  antiquity,  was  a  term  equivalent  to  an 
ounce  ;  but  it  has  been  much  debated  among  antiquaries, 
whether  the  ora,  the  mention  of  which  fo  often  occurs, 
was  a  coin,  or  only  money  of  account.  Dr.  Hickes  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  mode  of  reckoning  money  by  marks  and 
oras  w'as  never  known  in  England  till  after  the  Danifli 
fettlement;  and,  by  examining  the  old  nummulary  efti- 
mates  among  the  principal  Gothic  ftates  upon  the  Baltic, 
it>appears  that  the  ora  andfolidus  were  fynonymous  terms, 
and  that  the  ora  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  mark.  From 
feveral  of  the  Danifli  laws,  it  likewife  appears  that  the 
Danifli  ora,  derived  by  corruption  from  aureus,  was  the 
lame  as  the  Frank  folidus  of  twelve-pence.  As  a  weight, 
the  ora  was  regarded  as  the  uncia,  or  unit,  by  which  the 
Danifli  mark  was  divided  ;  and  in  Domefday-book  the 
ora  is  ufed  for  the  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  num¬ 
mulary  Saxon  pound,  and  the  Afteenth  of  the  commercial. 
There  was  another  ora,  mentioned  in  the  rolls  of  the  ayth 
of  Henry  III.  the  value  of  which  was  flxteen  pence;  and 
this  was  probably  derived  from  the  half-mancus  of  the 
Saxons.  Such,  in  all  appearance,  was  the  original  of  thefe 
two  oras  ;  as  there  were  no  aurei  of  that  period,  to  which 
thefe  two  denominations  of  money  of  Axteen  and  twelve 
pence  can  poflibly  be  afcribed.  It  is  obferved  farther, 
that  the  name  ora  diftinguilhes  the  gold  coins  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  to  this  day.  The  Portuguefe  moidore  is 
nothing  elfe  but  moeda  d'oro,  from  the  Latin  moneta  do 
auro :  the  French  Louis  d'ores  come  from  the  fame  ufe  of 
the  word,  and  owe  their  appellation  to  the  ora.  Clarice  on 
Coins. 

O'RA  CABE'9A,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  Jamaica. 

O'RA  FLOC'ZI.  See  Jalonitza,  vol.  x. 

O'RABY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Scho- 
nen  :  thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Chriftianftadt. 

O'RACH,  a  town  of  Bofnia,  the  capital  of  a  fangia- 
cate:  thirty- Ave  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Bofnaferai,  and  ninety- 
fix  fouth-louth-weft  of  Belgrade. 

O'RACH,  f.  in  botany.  See  Atriplex. 

■ — ■ - ,  Berry-bearing.  See  Blitum. 

■ - - - ,  Creeping,  Ihrubby.  See  Atraphaxis. 

- ,  Wild.  See  Chenopodium. 

ORACHAU',  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Glogau  :  Ave  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kontop. 

ORACLE,  f.  [Fr.  oraculum,  Lat.]  Something  delivered 
by  fupernatural  wifdom. — The  main  principle  where¬ 
upon  our  belief  of  all  things  therein  contained  dependeth, 
is,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  oracles  of  God  himfelf. 
Hooker. — The  place  where,  or  perfon  of  whom,  the  de¬ 
terminations  of  heaven  are  enquired: 

God  hath  now  fent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will ; 

And  fends  his  fpirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell 
In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle 

To  all  truth  requifite  for  men  to  know.  Milton, 

Any  perfon  or  place  where  certain  decifiong  are  obtained  : 
There  mighty  nations  fhall  enquire  their  doom, 

The  world’s  great  oracle  in  times  to  come.  Pope. 
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In  fcripture-language,  the  fan  flu  ary,  or  mod  holy  place, 
wherein  the  ark  was  depoAted. — He  built  twenty  cubits 
on  the  Aides  of  the  houfe,  both  the  floor  and  the  walls 
with  boards  of  cedar:  he  even  built  them  for  it  within, 
even  for  the  oracle,  even  for  the  mod  holy  place,  x  Kings 
vi.  1 6. — And  the  priefts  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  Lord  unto  his  place,  into  the  oracle  of  the 
houfe,  to  the  mod  holy  place,  even  under  the  wings  of 
the  cherubitns.  i  Kings  viii.  6. — The  mercy-feat,  or  cover 
of  the  ark. — The  candlefticks  with  their  lamps,  that  they 
fhould  burn  after  the  manner  before  the  oracle,  z  Chro>r. 
iv.  20. — Hear  the  voice  of  my  fupplications,  when  1  cry 
unto  thee,  when  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  thy  holy 
oracle.  Pf.  xxviii.  z. — One  famed  for  w'ifdom ;  one  whole 
determinations  are  not  to  be  difputed. 

Oracle,  in  its  common  acceptation  in  ancient  hiftory, 
was  an  anfwer,  ufually  couched  in  very  dark  and  ambi¬ 
guous  terms,  fuppofed  to  be  given  by  daemons  of  old, 
either  by  the  mouths  of  their  idols,  or  by  thofe  of  their 
priefts,  to  the  people,  who  confulted  them  on  things  to 
come.  Oracle  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  daemon  who  gave  the 
anfwer,  and  the  place  where  it  was  given. 

Seneca  defines  oracles  to  be  enunciations  by  the  mouths 
of  men  of  the  will  of  the  gods:  and  Cicero  Amply  calls 
them  Deorumoralio,  “  the  language  of  the  gods.”  Among 
the  Pagans  they  were  held  in  high  eftimation  ;  and  they 
were  conlulted  on  a  variety  of  occaAons,  pertaining  to 
national  enterprifes  and  private  life.  When  they  made 
peace  or  war,  enabled  laws,  reformed  ftates,  or  changed 
the  conftitution,  they  had  in  all  thefe  cafes  recourfe  to 
the  oracle  by  public  authority.  Alfo,  in  private  life,  if  a 
man  wifhed  to  marry,  if  lie  propofed  to  take  a  journey, 
or  to  engage  in  any  bulinefs  of  importance,  he  repaired 
to  the  oracle  for  counfel.  Mankind  have  had  always  a 
propenfity  to  explore  futurity ;  and,  conceiving  that  fu¬ 
ture  events  were  known  to  their  gods,  who  poifefted  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  they  fought  information  and  advice 
from  the  oracles,  which  in  their  opinion  were  fuperna¬ 
tural  and  divine  communications.  The  inftitution  of 
oracles  feemed  to  gratify  the  prevalent  curiofity  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  proved  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth,  as  well  as 
authority  and  influence,  to  thofe  who  had  the  command 
of  them.  Accordingly,  every  nation  in  which  idolatry 
has  fubflfted,  had  its  oracles,  by  means  of  which  impoi- 
ture  prabtiled  on  fuperftition  and  credulity. 

The  moft  ancient  oracle  was  that  of  Dodona ;  but  the 
mod  famous  was  that  of  Delphi,  to  which  article  we  refer 
for  further  particulars  on  this  fubjebf,  fo  famous  in  Pagan 
antiquity.  Another  celebrated  one  was  the  oracle  of 
Trophonius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebadia,  a  city  of 
Bceotia,  which  was  held  in  high  eftimation.  It  received 
its  name  from  Trophonius,  brother  of  Agamedes,  who 
lived  in  a  fubterraneous  dwelling  near  Lebadia;  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  the  faculty  of  foretelling  future  events.  He 
died  in  his  cave,  and  was  deifled  as  an  oracular  god. 
Thofe  who  repaired  to  this  cave  for  information,  were 
required  to  offer  certain  facriflces,  to  anoint  themfelves 
with  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  a  certain  river.  They  were  then 
clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  took  a  honeyed  cake  in  their 
hands,  and  defeended  into  the  fubterraneous  chamber  by 
a  narrow  paftage.  Here  it  was  that  futurity  was  unfolded 
to  them,  either  by  viflons  or  extraordinary  founds.  The 
return  from  the  cave  was  by  the  fame  palfage,  but  the 
perfons  confulting  were  obliged  to  walk  backwards. 
They  generally  came  out  aftonilhed,  melancholy,  and  de- 
jebted;  hence  the  proverb  si;  T^oCpaniwv  pt/zavlivlui.  The 
priefts  on  their  return  placed  them  on  an  elevated  feat, 
called  the  feat  of  Mnemofyne,  or  Memory,  where  an  ac¬ 
count  was  taken  of  what  they  had  feen  and  heard.  They 
were  then  condubted  to  the  chapel  of  Good  Genius  by 
their  companions,  where,  by  degrees,  they  recovered 
their  ufual  compofure  and  cheerfulnefs. 

Beftdes  thefe  three  principal  oracles  of  Greece,  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice  of  that  of  Amphiaraus  at  Oropius 
in  Attica.  It.  was  fo  called  from  Amphiaraus,  the  fon  of 

Oicleus, 
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Oicleus,  a  man  (killed  in  magic,  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  Sec.  and  who  after  his  death  was  deified,  and  de¬ 
livered  oracles  in  a  temple  ereiiled  to  his  divinity.  See 
Amphiaraus,  vol.  i. 

Other  famous  oracles  of  antiquity  are — ‘that  of  A  has, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus;  that  of  the  Branchidae  at  Di- 
dymus ;  that  of  the  Camps  at  Lacedaemon  ;  that  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  ;  that  of  Nabarca,  in  the  country  of  the  Ana- 
riaci,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea;  that  of  Chryfopolis;  that  of 
Ciaros  in  Ionia;  of  Amphilochus,  at  Mafias  ;  of  Patarea  ; 
of  Pello,  in  Macedonia;  of  Phafelides,  in  Cilicia;  of  Si¬ 
nope,  in  Paphlagonia;  that  of  Orpheus’s  head  at  Lefbos, 
mentioned  by  Philoftratus  in  the  life  of  Apollonius,  &c. 

But  moft  of  the  Pagan  deities  had  their  appropriate 
oracles.  Apollo  had  the  greateft  number :  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Ciaros,  of  the  B  ranch  id  se,  of  the  fuburbs  of  Daphne 
at  Antioch,  of  Delos,  of  Argos,  of  Troas,  ASclis,  &c.  of 
Baiae  in  Italy,  and  others  in  Cilicia,  in  Egypt,  in  the 
Alps,  in  Thrace,  at  Corinth,  in  Arcadia,  in  Laconia,  and 
in  many  other  places  enumerated  by  Van  Dale.  Jupiter, 
befides  that  of  Dodona  and  fome  others,  the  honour  of 
which  he  (hared  with  Apollo,  had  one  in  Bceotia,  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  and  another  in  Elis, 
one  at  Thebes  and  at  Meroe,  one  near  Antioch,  and  fe¬ 
deral  others.  FEfculapius  was  confulted  in  Cilicia,  at 
Apollonia,  in  thedfle  of  Cos,  at  Epidaurus,  Pergamus, 
Rome,  and  elfe where:  Mercury  had  oracles  at  Patras, 
upon  Haemon,  and  in  other  places:  Mars  in  Thrace, 
Egypt,  and  elfewhere:  Hercules  at  Cadiz,  Athens,  in 
Egypt,  at  Tivoli,  in  Mefopotamia,  where  he  iffued  his 
oracles  by  dreams,  whence  he  was  called  Somnialis:  Ills, 
Ofiris,  and  Serapis,  delivered  in  like  manner  their  oracles 
by  dreams,  as  we  learn  from  Paufanias,  Tacitus,  Arrian, 
and  other  writers:  that  of  Amphilochus  was  alfo  deli¬ 
vered  by  dreams:  the  ox  Apis  had  alfo  his  oracle  in 
Egypt.  The  gods  called  Cabiri  had  their  oracle  in  Bceo¬ 
tia  :  Diana,  the  filter  of  Apollo,  had  feveral  oracles  in 
Egypt,  Cilicia,  Ephefus,  &c.  Thole  of  Fortune  at  Prae- 
nefte,  and  of  the  Lots  at  Antium,  are  well  known.  The 
Fountains  allb  delivered  oracles,  for  to  each  of  them  a 
divinity  w'as  afcribed  :  fuch  was  the  fountain  of  Caltalia 
at  Delphi,  another  of  the  fame  name  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Antioch,  and  the  prophetic  fountain  near  the  temple  of 
Ceres  in  Achaia.  Juno  had  feveral  oracles;  one  near 
Corinth,  one  at  Nyfa,  and  others  at  other  places.  Latona 
had  one  at  Butis  in  Egypt  :  Leucothea  had  one  in  Col¬ 
chis  :  Memnon  in  Egypt;  Machaon  at  Gerania  in  Laco¬ 
nia;  Minerva  had  one  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  upon  Mount 
./Etna,  at  Mycenae  and  Colchis,  and  in  other  places. 
Thofe  of  Neptune  were  at  Delphos,  at  Calauria,  near 
Neocfearea,  and  elfewhere.  The  Nymphs  had  theirs  in 
the  cave  of  Corycia.  Pan  had  feveral,  the  moft  famous 
of  which  was  that  in  Arcadia.  That  of  the  Palici  was  in 
Sicily.  Pluto  had  one  at  Nyfa.  Saturn  had  oracles  in 
various  places ;  but  the  molt  famous  were  thofe  of  Cumae 
in  Italy  and  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Thofe  of  Venus 
were  difperfed  in  feveral  places;  at  Gaza,  upon  Mount 
Libanus,  at  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  &c.  Serapis  had  one  at 
Alexandria,  confulted  by  Vefpafian.  Venus  Aphacite 
had  one  at  Aphaca,  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus.  Ge- 
ryon,  the  three-headed  monfter,  (lain  by  Hercules,  had  an 
oracle  in  Italy  near  Padua,  confulted  by  Tiberius ;  that 
of  Hercules  was  at  Tivoli,  and  was  given  by  lots,  like 
thofe  at  Prasnefte  and  Antium. 

The  demi-gods  and  heroes  had  likewife  their  oracles: 
fuch  were  thofe  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  at  Lacedaemon,  of 
Mopfus  in  Cilicia,  of  Ulyfles,  Amphilochus,  Sarpedon  in 
Troas,  Hermione  in  Macedonia,  Pafiphae  in  Laconia, 
Chalcas  in  Italy,  Ariftaeus  in  Bceotia,  Autolycus  at  Si¬ 
nope,  Phryxu-s  among  the  Colchi,  Zamolxis  among  the 
Getae,  Hepheftion  the  minion  of  Alexander  and  Anti- 
nous,  Sec.  Sec.  for  which  w'e  refer  to  Van  Dale. 

The  refponfes  of  oracles  were  delivered  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  At  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  the  priefts  pronounced 
the  refponfe  of  their  god ;  at  Dodona,  the  refponfe  was 
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iflued  from  the  hollow  of  an  oak;  at  Memphis,  they  drew 
a  good  or  bad  omen,  according  as  the  ox  Apis  received 
or  rejedfed  what  was  prefen  ted  to  him,  which  was  alfo 
the  cafe  with  the  fifties  of  the  fountain  of  Limyra.  The 
fuppliants  who  confulted  the  oracles,  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  fandluaries  where  they  w'ere  given  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  care  was  taken,  that  neither  the  Epicureans 
nor  Chriftians  ftiould  come  near  them.  In  feveral  places, 
the  oracles  were  given  by  letters  fealed  up,  as  in  that  of 
Mopfus,  and  at  Mallus  in  Cilicia.  Oracles  were  fre¬ 
quently  given  by  lot,  the  mode  of  doing  which  was  as 
follows  :  The  lots  were  a  kind  of  dice,  on  which  were  en¬ 
graven  certain  charafters  or  words,  whofe  explanations 
they  were  to  feek  on  tables  made  for  the  purpofe.  The 
way  of  ufing  thefe  dice  for  knowing  futurity,  was  dif¬ 
ferent,  according  to  the  places  where  they  were  ufed.  In 
fome  temples,  the  perfon  threw  them  himfelf ;  in  others, 
they  were  dropped  from  a  box  ;  whence  came  the  pro¬ 
verbial  expreftion,  “  the  lot  is  fallen.”  This  playing  with 
dice  was  always  preceded  by  facrifices  and  other  cufto- 
mary  ceremonies. 

Though  the  Romans'  confulted  the  Grecian  oracles 
upon  many  occafions,  and  had  but  few  oracles  in  their 
own  country;  yet  we  mull  not  omit  mentioning  the 
oracles  which  were  delivered  by  the  Sibyls. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Sibyls,  authors  are  not  agreed. 
Plato  fpeaks  of  but  one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three, 
EElian  of  four,  and  Varro  of  ten;  an  opinion  which  is 
moftly  adopted  by  the  learned.  Thefe  ten  Sibyls  gene¬ 
rally  refided  in  the  following  places;  Perfia,  Libya,  Delphi, 
Cumae  in  Italy,  Erythrasa,  Samos,  Cumae  in  ZEolia,  Mar- 
pefta  on  the  Hellefpont,  Ancyrain  Phrygia,  and  Tiburtis. 
The  moft:  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  of  Cumae  in 
Italy,  whom  fome  have  called  by  the  different  names  of 
Amalthaea,  Demiphile,  Herophile,  Daphne,  Manto,  Phe- 
monoe,  and  Deiphobe.  It  is  faid,  that  Apollo  became 
enamoured  of  her;  and  that,  to  make  her  lenfible  of  his 
pallion,  he  offered  to  give  her  whatever  lhe  would  alk. 
The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as  (he  had 
grains  of  fand  in  her  hand  ;  but  unfortunately  forgot  to 
alk  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  health,  vigour,  and  bloom,  of 
which  flie  was  then  in  poffefllon.  Some  time  after  lhe  be¬ 
came  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy  palenefs  and 
haggard  looks  fucceeded  to  bloom  and  cheerfulnefs.  She 
had  already  lived  about  700  years  when  ^Eneas  came  to 
Italy,  and,  as  lbme  have  imagined,  line  had  three  cen¬ 
turies  more  to  live  before  her  years  were  as  numerous  as 
the  grains  of  land  which  lhe  had  in  her  hand.  Site  gave 
Aineas  inftrudlions  how  to  find  his  father  in  the  infernal 
regions,  and  even  conducted  him  to  the  entrance  of  bell. 
It  was  ufual  for  the  Sibyl  to  write  her  prophecies  on 
leaves,  which  lhe  placed  at  the  entrance  of  her  cave;  and 
it  required  particular  care  in  fuch  as  confulted  her  to 
take  up  thefe  leaves  before  they  were  difperfed  by  the 
wind,  as  their  meaning  then  became  incompreheniible. 

According  to  the  moft:  authentic  hiftorians  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  came  to  the  palace  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  with  nine  volumes,  which  lhe  offered 
to  fell  for  a  very  high  price.  The  monarch  difpegarding 
her,  ftie  immediately  difappeared  ;  but  foon  after  return¬ 
ed,  having  burned  three  of  the  volumes,  and  allied  the 
fame  price  for  the  remaining  fix  books  ;  and,  when 
Tarquin  refilled  to  buy  them,  lhe  burned  three  more,  and 
Hill  peril  [led  in  demanding  the  fame  fum  of  money  for 
the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraordinary  behaviour 
aftoniftied  Tarquin  ;  he  bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl 
inftantly  vanilhed,  and  never  after  appeared  to  the 
world.  Thefe  books  were  preferved  with  great  care  by 
the  monarch,  and  called  the  Sibylline  Verfes.  A  college 
of  priefts  was  appointed  to  have  the  care  of  them  ;  and 
fuch  reverence  did  the  Romans  entertain  for  thefe  pro¬ 
phetic  books,  that  they  were  confulted  with  the  greateft 
folemnify,  and  only  when  the  ftate  feemed  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger.  When  the  capitol  was  burnt  in  the  troubles  of 
Sylla,  the  Sibylline  verfes  which  were  depolited  there  pe- 
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'fifhed  in  tiie  conflagration  ;  and,  to  repair  the  lofs  which 
:the  republic  teemed  to  have  l'uftained,  commiffioners  were 
immediately  fent  to  different  parts  of  Greece  to  collect 
whatever  verfes  could  be  found  of  the  infpired  writings 
of  the  Sibyls.  The  fate  of  thefe  Siby'line  verfes  which 
were  collected  after  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol  is  alfo 
unknown.  There  are  now  many  Sibylline  verfes  extant, 
but  they  are  reckoned  univerfally  fpurious  ;  and  it  is 
•  evident  that  they  were  compofed  in  the  fecond  century 
by  fome  of  the  followers  of  Chriftianity,  who  wi(hed  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  aflifting  the 
caufe  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious  artifice.  See  far¬ 
ther  under  the  article  Sibyl. 

"We  may  now  make  this  general  remark  ;  that  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  the  oracles  in  their  refponfes,  and  their  double 
meanings,  contributed  long  to  their  fupport,  and  at 
length  to  their  decline.  See  the  article  Juggling,  vol. 
xi.  p.  490,  1. 

Monf.  d’Ablancourt  obferves,  that  the  ftudy  or  refearch 
of  the  meaning  of  oracles  was  but  afruitlefs  thing;  and 
that  they  vvere  never  underftood  till  after  their  accom- 
plifhment.  Thus,  when  Alexander  fell  fick  at  Babylon, 
fome  of  his  courtiers,  who  happened  to  be  in  Egypt,  or 
who  went  thither  on  purpofe,  paffed  the  night  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Serapis,  to  enquire  if  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
bring  Alexander  to  be  cured  by  him.  Thegod  anfwered, 
it  was  better  that  Alexander  (honld  remain  where  he  was. 
This  in  all  events  was  a  very  prudent  and  fafe  anfwer. 
If  the  king  recovered  his  health,  what  glory  muft  Serapis 
have  gained  by  faving  him  the  fatigue  cf  the  journey  !  If 
he  died,  it  was  but  faying  he  died  in  a  favourable  junc¬ 
ture  after  fo  many  conquefts  ;  which,  had  he  lived,  he 
could  neither  have  enlarged  nor  preferved.  That  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  conftrudtion  they  put  upon  the  refponfe; 
whereas,  had  Alexander  undertaken  the  journey,  and  died 
in  the  temple,  or  by  the  way,  nothing  could  have  been 
laid  in  favour  of  Serapis. 

When  Trajan  had  formed  the  defign  of  his  expedition 
againft  the  Parthians,  he  was  advifed  to  confult  the  ora¬ 
cle  of  Heliopolis,  to  which  he  had  no  more  to  do  but 
fend  a  note  under  a  feal.  That  prince,  who.  had  no  great 
faith  in  oracles,  fent  thither  a  blank  note;  and  they  re¬ 
turned  him  another  of  the  fame.  By  this  Trajan  was 
convinced  of  the  divinity  of  the'oracle.  He  fends  back 
a  fecond  note  to  the  god,  wherein  he  enquired,  whether 
.he  fhould  return  to  Rome,  after  finifhing  the'war  he  had 
in  view.  The  god,  as  Macrobius  tells  the  (lory,  ordered 
a  vine,  which  was  among  the  offerings  of  his  temple,  to 
be  divided  into  pieces, and  broughtto  Trajan.  The  event 
Jollified  the  oracle ;  for,  the  emperor  dying  in  that  war, 
his  bones  were  carried  to  Rome,  which  had  been  repre- 
fented  by  that  broken  vine.  As  the  priefts  of  that  oracle 
knew  Trajan’s  defign,  which  was  no  fecret,  they  happily 
devifed  that  refponfe  which  in  all  events  was  capable 
-of  a  favourable  interpretation,  whether  he  routed  and 
-cut  the  Parthians  in  pieces,  or  if  his  army  met  with  the 
fame  fate. 

Sometimes  the  refponfes  of  the  oracles  were  mere  ban¬ 
ter  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  man  who  wifhed  to  know  by 
■what  means  he  might  become  rich,  and  who  received 
for  anfwer  from  the  god,  that  he  had  only  to  make  him- 
felf  rnafter  of  all  that  lay  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 
Another,  wanting  a  cure  for  the  gout,  was  anfwered  by 
the  oracle,  that  he  was  to  drink  nothing  but  cold 
water. 

There  are  two  points  in  difpute  on  the  fubjedl  of  ora¬ 
cles  ;  viz.  Whether  they  were  human  or  diabolical  ma¬ 
chines  ;  and  whether  or  not  they  ceafed  upon  the  pub¬ 
lication  or  preaching  of  the  gofpel. 

I.  Molt  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  fuppofed  that  the 
devil  ifl'ued  oracles;  and  looked  on  it  as  a  pleafurehe  took 
fro  give  dubious  and  equivocal  anfwer?,  in  order  to  have 
a  handle  to  laugh  at  them.  Voflius  allows  that  it  was 
the  devil  who  fpoke  in  oracles ;  but  thinks  that  the  ob- 
icurity  of  his  anfwers  was  owing  to  his  ignorance  as  to 
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the  precife  circumftancee  of  events.  That  artful  and 
ftudied  obfcurity  in  which  the  anfwers  were  couched, 
fays  he,  (bowed  the  embarraffment  the  devil  was  under; 
as  thofe  double  meanings  they  ufually  bore  provided  for 
their  accomplifhment.  Where  the  thing  foretold  did  not 
happen  accordingly,  the  oracle,  forfooth,  was  mifunder- 
(lood. 

But  it  is  a  very  general  opinion  among  the  more  learn¬ 
ed,  that  oracles  were  all  mere  cheats  and  impoftures  ;  ei¬ 
ther  calculated  to  fervethe  avaricious  ends  of  the  heathen 
priefts,  or  the  political  views  of  the  princes.  Bayle  fays 
pofitively,  they  were  mere  human  artifices,  in  which  the 
devil  had  no  hand.  He  was  ftrongly  fupported  by  Van 
Dale  and  M.  Fontenelle,  who  have  written  expfefsly  on 
the  fubjedl.  ^ 

Father  Balthus,  a  Jefuit,  wrote  a  treatife  in  defence  of 
the  fathers  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  oracles  ;  but 
without  denying  the  impofture  of  the  priefts,  often  blen¬ 
ded  with  the  oracles.  He  maintains  the  intervention  of 
the  devil  in  fome  predidtioos,  which  could  not  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  cheats  of  priefts  alone.  The  abbe  Banier 
efpoufes  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  and  objedls  that 
oracles  would  net  have  lafted  fo  long,  and  fupported 
themfelves  with  fo  much  fplendour  and  reputation,  if 
they  had  been  merely  owing  to  the  forgery  of  the  priefts. 

Bifliop  Sherlock,  in  his  “Difcourfes  concerning  the 
Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,”  exprefles  his  opinion,  that 
it  is  impious  to  deny  the  heathen  oracles  to  have  been 
given  out  by  the  devil ;  to  which  affertion  Dr.  Middleton, 
in  his  “Examination,  See."  (Works,  vol.  iii.)  replies, 
that  he  is  guilty  of  this  impiety  ;  and  that  he  thinks  him- 
felf  warranted  to  pronounce,  from  the  authority  of  the 
bed  and  wifelt  of  the  heathens  themfelves,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  plain  fadts  which  are  recorded  of  thofe  oracles, 
as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  that  they 
were  all  mere  impofture,  wholly  invented  and  fupported 
by  human  craft,  without  any  fupernatural  aid  or  inter- 
pofition  whatfoever.  He  alleges,  that  Cicero,  fpeaking  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  the  moft  revered  of  any  in  the  heathen 
world  ,declares,  “  that  nothing  was  become  more  contemp¬ 
tible,  not  only  in  his  days,  but  long  before  him  ;”  that  De- 
mofthenes,  who  lived  about  300  years  earlier,  affirmed  of 
the  fame  oracle,  in  a  public  fpeech  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
that  it  “  was  gained  to  the  interefts  of  king  Philip,”  an 
enemy  to  that  city;  that  the  Greek  hiftorians  tell  us 
how,  on  feveral  other occafions,  it  had  been  corrupted  by 
money,  to  ferve  the  views  of  particular  perfons  and  par¬ 
ties,  and  the  prophetefs'  fometimes  depofed  for  bribery 
and  for  lewdnefs ;  that  there  were  fome  great  fedls  of  phi- 
lofophers,  who,  by  principle,  difavowed  the  authority  of 
all  oracles  ;  agreeably  to  all  which,  Strabo  tells  us,  that 
oracles  and  divination  in  general  had  been  in  high  credit 
among  the  ancients,  but  in  his  days  were  treated  with 
much  contempt;  laftly,  that  Eufebius  alfo,  the  great  hif- 
torian  of  the  primitive  church,  declares,  that  there  were 
“600  writers,  among  the  Heathens  themfelves,”  who  had 
publicly  written  againft  the  reality  of  them.  Although 
the  primitive  fathers  conftantly  affirmed  them  to  have 
been  the  real  effedls  of  a  fupernatural  power,  and  given 
out  by  the  devil ;  yet  M.  de  Fontenelle  maintains,  that, 
while  thofe  fathers  preferred  that  way  of  combating  the 
authority  of  the  oracles,  as  the  moll  commodious  to 
themfelves,  and  to  the  (late  of  the  controverfy  between 
them  and  the  heathens,  yet  they  believed  them  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  nothing  elfs  but  the  effedls  of  human 
fraud  and  contrivance ;  which  he  has  illuftrated  by 
the  examples  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
Eufebius. 

Dr.  Bengo  Collyer  has  entered  into  this  controverfy  in 
the  fecond  of  his  “  Ledlures  on  Scripture  Prophecy  ;”  and 
he  is  inclined  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  if  not  more, 
as  having  had  a  (hare  in  thofe  oracles.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  that  any  neceftity  exifts  for  admitting  the 
belief  that  in  any  inftance  they  were  fupported  by  the  in- 
ftrumentality  of  demons,  becaufe  in  foine  of  thefe  oracles 
8  K  a  knowledge 
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«a.  knowledge  apparently  beyond  the  fcope  of  human  abi¬ 
lity  was  difplayed.  The  machinery  at  Delphos  was  well 
calculated  to  operate  on  the  vulgar;  while  enlightened 
princes  and  ftatefinen  knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  its 
alfiftance.  Thofe  twoinftances  which  the  preacher  quotes 
from  Rollin,  of  the  fagacity  and  fuperhuman  knowledge 
of  the  oracle,  are  only  evidences  of  the  contrivance  and 
out-door  agency  which  the  priefts  employed,  and  may  be 
explained  without  fuppofing  that  the  prieftefs  or  her  tri¬ 
pod  was  in  either  inftance  aided  by  demons. 

“  There  were  (fays  Dr.  C.)  two  memorable  trials  made 
of  the  veracity  of  oracles,  and  admitted  by  no  lefs  an 
hiftorian  than  Rollin,  whofe  depth  of  refearch,  accuracy 
of  ftatement,  and  fidelity  of  narration,  (land  unrivalled. 
Crcefus  commanded  his  ambaflador  to  afk  the  oracle,  at 
a  dated  time  determined  between  them,  what  the  monarch 
was  doing.  The  oracle  of  Delphos  replied,  that  “  he  was 
caufing  a  tortoife  and  a  lamb  to  be  drefl'ed  in  a  velfel  of 
brafs,”  which  was  the  fa6l.  At  Heliopolis  a  fimilar  trial 
was  made  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  lie  fent  a  letter  fealed 
up,  to  which  he  demanded  an  anfwer  without  its  being 
opened.  The  oracle  commanded  a  blank  paper  to  be 
folded,  fealed,  and  delivered  to  him  ;  to  the  no  fmall  fur- 
prife  of  the  emperor,  who  had  written  nothing  in  the  let¬ 
ter  which  he  had  fent  to  the.  oracle.  It  is  not  neceflary 
to  fuppofe  that  in  general  demons  have  a  knowledge  of 
futurity;  but  in  fome  infiances  it  might  be  permitted, 
as  a  punilhment  for  the  blindnefs  and  idolatry,  the  pride 
and  fuperftition,  of  the  heathen  world.  The  early  fathers 
have  generally  maintained  this  fentiment ;  and  their  opi¬ 
nion  ought  to  have  fome  weight,  as  they  lived  near  the 
fcene  of  action,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  time  in  queftion. 
Nor  is  a  partial  impulfe  upon  the  minds  of  men  by  evil 
fpirits  more  extraordinary  or  unreafonable,  than  th epof- 
J'eJfion  w'hich  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  prevailed  over  the 
bodies  of  men  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  aitual  polfelTion  has 
never  in  my  mind  been  overthrown.”  To  this  the 
Monthly  Reviewers  anfwer,  that  the  admiflion  of  Rollin 
refpe&ing  oracles,  that  they  fometimes  difplayed  a  know¬ 
ledge  beyond  the  compafs  of  human  ability,  is  not  fup- 
ported  by  the  cafes  here  quoted,  and  is  very  far  from  juf- 
tifying  the  high  praife  which  the  lecturer  has  laviflied  on 
the  French  hifiorian.  The  two  kings  concluded  the 
whole  eftablilhment  at  Delphos  and  Heliopolis  to  be  a 
fyftem  of  trick  and  delufion  ;  but  it  was  no  eafy  matter 
to  deteft  the  roguery,  on  account  of  the  numerous  fpies 
and  emiflaries  which  were  employed  by  the  oracularyiVm. 
In  the  two  experiments  made  by  Crcefus  and  Trajan,  the 
oracles  gained  credit  by  means  of  confidants.  Crcefus, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  a£ted  under  the  advice  of  a  friend 
who  had  his  leffon  from  Delphos ;  and  Trajan  admitted  a 
friend  alfo  to  his  fecret,  which  was  of  courfe  duly  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  oracle.  Why  fuppofe  the  agency  of  demons 
in  this  bufinefs,  when  our  modern  fortune-tellers  manage 
their  trade,  by  the  help  of  fpies  and  agents,  with  equal 
dexterity,  and  often  produce  as  much  aftonilhment  in 
thofe  who  confult  them  as  was  ever  excited  by  a  Delphic 
reply  ?  The  teftimony  of  the  fathers  may  be  ealily  over¬ 
rated  in  this  affair,  efpecially  by  one  who  contends  for 
the  exifience  of  real  demoniacal  poffelfions  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  :  but  we  are  furprifed  that  any  divine  who  has 
perufed  Mr.  Farmer’s  luminous  work  on  the  Demoniacs 
Jhould  cherifli  fuch  an  opinion.  Monthly  Review ,  Feb. 
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II.  Refpe&ing  the  ceffation  of  profane  oracles,  there 
have  been  a  variety  of  opinions.  It  has  been  generally 
held,  indeed,  that  oracles  ceafed  at  the  birth  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  Suidas,  Nicephorus,  and  Cedrenus,.  relate,  that 
Auguftus,  having  confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  could 
obtain  no  other  anfwer  but  this :  “  The  Hebrew  child, 
whom  all  the  gods  obey,  drives  me  hence,  and  fends  me 
back  to  hell ;  get  out  of  this  temple  without  (peaking  one 
word.”  Suidas  adds,  that  Auguftus  dedicated  an  altar 
in  the  capitol,  with  this  infeription,  “  To  the  eldeft  Son 
of  God.”  Notwjthftanding  tliefe  teftimoMes*  the  anfwer 
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of  the  oracle  of  Delphos  to  Auguftus  feems  very  fufpi- 
cious.  Cedrenus  cites  Eufebips  for  this  oracle,  which  is 
not  now  found  in  his  works  ;  and  Auguftus’s  peregrina¬ 
tion  into  Greece  was  18  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
Suidas  and  Cedrenus  give  an  account  alfo  of  an  ancient 
oracle  delivered  to  Thulis,  a  king,  of  Egypt,  which  they 
fay  is  well  authenticated.  The  king,  having  confulted 
the  oracle  of  Serapis,  to  know  if  there  ever  was,  or  would 
be,  one  fo  great  as  himfelf,  received  this  anfwer  :  “  Firft, 
God,  next  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit  with  them.  They 
are  equally  eternal,  and  make  but  one,  whofe  power  will 
never  end.  But  thou,  mortal,  go  hence,  and  think  that 
the  end  of  the  life  of  man  is  uncertain.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Van  Dale,  in  histreatife  of  oracles* 
does  not  believe  that  they  ceafed  at  the  coming  of  Chrift. 
He  maintains  that  they  were  in  being  in  the  days  of  Ju¬ 
lian,  commonly  called  the  Apoftate,  and  that  this  empe¬ 
ror  himfelf  confulted  them.  Fie  alfo  makes  mention  of 
feveral  laws  publilhed  by  the  Chriftian  emperors  Theo- 
dofius,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian,  to  punifh  perfons  who 
interrogated  them,  even  in  their  days  ;  and  that  the  Epi¬ 
cureans  were  the  firft  who  made  a  jeft  of  this  fuperftition, 
and  expofed  the  roguery  of  its  priefts  to  the  people. 

It  was  Eufebius  who  firft  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the 
Chriftians,  that  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  ltruck 
the  oracles  dumb  ;  though  it  appears  from  the  laws  of 
Theodofius,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian,  that  the  oracles 
were  Hill  confulted  as  low  as  the  year  358.  Cicero  fays* 
the  oracles  became  dumb,  in  proportion  as  people,  grow¬ 
ing  lefs  credulous,  began  to  fulpeft  them  for  cheats.  Plu¬ 
tarch  alleges  two  reafons  for  the  ceafing  of  oracles  :  the 
one  was  Apollo’s  chagrin,  who,  it  feems,  took  it  in  dud¬ 
geon  to  be  interrogated  about  fo  many  trifles.  The  other 
was,  that  in  proportion  as  the  genii,  or  daemons,  who 
had  the  management  of  the  oracles,  died,  and  became 
extinct,  the  oracles  mull  neceflarily  ceafe.  He  adds  a 
third  and  more  natural  caufe  for.  the  ceafing  of  oracles  ; 
viz.  the  forlorn  ftate  of  Greece,  ruined  and  defolated  by 
wars  :  for  hence  the  fmall.nefsof  the  gains  let  the  priefts; 
fink  into  a  poverty  and  contempt  too  bare  to  cover  th@ 
fraud. 

That  the  oracles  were  filenced  about  or  foon  after  the 
time  of  our  Saviour’s  advent,  may  be  proved,  fays  Dr. 
Leland,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  learned  work  on  “  The 
Neceflity  and  Advantage  of  Revelation,  &c.”  from  ex- 
prefs  teftimonies,  not  only  of  Chriftian,  but  of  Heathen 
authors.  Lucan,  who  wrote  his  Pharfalia  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  fcarcely  30  years  after  our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  laments 
it  as  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  that  age,  that  the 
Delphian  oracle,  which  he  reprefents  as  one  of  the  choi- 
cell  gifts  of  the  gods,  was  become  filent: 

•  ■  ■  - - - —  Non  ullo  fascula  dono 

Noftra  carent  majore  Deum,  quam  Delphica  Sedes 
Quod  fileat.  Pliarfal.  v.  in. 

In  like  manner  Juvenal  fays: 

* - - - Delphis  oracula  cedant, 

Et  genus  humanum  damnat  caligo  futuri.  Sat.  vi. 

Lucian  fays,  that  when  he  was  at  Delphi,  the  oracle 
gave  no  anfwer,  nor  was  the  prieftefs  infpired.  See  his 
Phalaris,  Oper.  tom.  i.  This  likewife  appears  from  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  treatife,  (Why  the  oracles  ceafe  to  give  anfwers  ?) 
already  cited  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  manifeft,  that  the  moll; 
learned  heathens  were  very  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  give  a 
tolerable  account  of  it.  Porphyry,  in  a  paflage  ufed 
from  him  by  Eufebius  (Praep.  Evang.  lib.  v.)  fays,  “The 
city  of  Rome  was  overrun  with  licknefs,  ASfculapius 
and  the  reft  of  the  gods  having  withdrawn  their  converfe 
with  men,  becaufe,  lince  Jefus  began  to  be  worlhipped, 
no  man  had  received  any  public  help  or  benefit  from  the. 
gods.”  See  the  articles  Daemon,  Demoniac,  Demono¬ 
logy,  Juggling,  and  Magic. 

To  OR'ACLE,  to  utter  oracles.  A  word  not  received. 
Dr.  Johnfon  obfervesj  citing  only  the  paftage  from  Mil- 

son. 
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ton.  But  Milton,  ae  Mr.  Todd  juftly  fays,  did  not  in¬ 
troduce  this  word  into  the  language. —  Hence  fo  many 
corruptions  of  divine  text,  becaufe  men  endeavour  to 
make  it  fpeak  their  own  fenfe  ;  ufe  it  as  their  pleader,  not 
counfellor  5  if  it  will  fpeak  for  us,  none  fo  ready  to  fee  it, 
as  it  were,  with  the  refignation  of  our  reafons  or  will  ; 
but,  if  it  oracle  contrary  to  our  intereft  or  humour,  we 
will  create  an  amphiboly,  a  double  meaning,  where  there 
is  none  ;  and  make  it  fpeak  our  meaning,  or  conclude  it 
defective.  Whitlock's  Manners  of  the  Engl.  1 6 54. 

No  more  lhalt  thou  by  oracling  ab u fe 

The  Gentiles.  Milton  s  P.  R.  1667. 

ORAC'ULAR,  or  Orac'ulous,  adj.  Utteringoracles  ; 
refembling  oracles. — They  have  fomething  venerable  and 
oracular,  in  that  unadorned  gravity  and  fliortnefs  in  the 
expreflion.  Pope. 

The  oraculous  feer  frequents  the  Pharian  coaft  ; 

Proteus,  a  name  tremendous  o’er  the  main.  Pope. 

Pofitive;  authoritative;  magifterial ;  dogmatical. — Though 
their  general  acknowledgments  of  the  weaknefs  of  hu¬ 
man  underftanding  look  like  cold  and  fceptical  difcou- 
ragements ;  yet  the  particular  expreffions  of  their  fenti- 
ments  are  as  oraculous  as  if  they  were  omnifcient.  Glan- 
ViNe's  Scep/is. — Obfcure  ;  ambiguous  ;  like  the  anfwers 
of  ancient  oracles. — As  for  equivocations,  or  oraculous 
fpeeches,  they  cannot  hold  out  long.  Bacon's  Eff.  6. 

He  fpoke  oraculous  and  fly, 

He’d  neither  grant  the  queftion,  nor  deny.  King. 

OR AC'ULARLY,  or  Orac'ulously,  adj.  In  man¬ 
ner  of  an  oracle.. — The  teftimonies  of  antiquity,  andfuch 
as  pafs  oruculoufty  amongft  us,  were  not  always  fo  exa£t 
as  to  examine  the  doftrine  they  delivered.  Brown's  Vulg. 
Eitovs. 

Hence  rife  the  branching  beech  and  vocal  oak, 

Where  Jove  of  old  oraculouj ly  fpoke.  Dnjden. 

Authoritatively;  pofitively. — An  awful  judge  delivering 
oracularly  the  law.  Burke's  Sp.  on  the  Powers  of  Juries  in 
Libels. 

ORAC'ULOUSNESS,  f.  The  Hate  of  being  oracular. 

ORADOU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cantal  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  St.  Fleur,  and 
twenty-one  eaft  of  Aurillac. 

ORADOUR  FANOI'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Charente:  fix  miles  north  of  Confolens. 

ORADOU'R  sur  VA'VRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne:  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Limoges. 

ORZE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fmall  country  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  mentioned  by  Paufanias. 

ORZE'A,  f.  Solemn  lacrifices  of  fruits  offered  in  the 
four  feafons  of  the  year,  to  obtain  mild  and  temperate 
weather.  They  were  offered  to  the  goddefles  who  pre- 
fided  over  the  feafons,  who  attended  upon  the  fun,  and 
who  received  divine  won'll  ip  at  Athens. 

ORAHOVIT'ZKA,  a  town  of  Sclavonia:  fixteen 
miles  weft  of  Valpo. 

ORAI'SON, /.  [Fr.  from  oratio,  Lat.]  Prayer;  verbal 
fupplication  ;  oral  worlhip.  See  Orison. — They  were 
commonly  called  the  judgments  of  God,  and  performed 
with  folemn  oraifons  and  other  ceremonies.  Temple's  Hijl. 
of  Eng.  1695. 

Here,  at  dead  of  night. 

The  pilgrim  oft,  ’mid  his  oraifon,  hears 
Aghaft  the  voice  of  time,  difparting  towers. 

Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dafli’d.  Dyer. 

ORAI'SON,  a_  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  on  the  Durance  :  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Digne. 

O'RAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  os,  oris,  Lat.]  Delivered  by 
•mouth  5  not  written,' — St.  John  was  appealed  to  as  the 
jiving  oracle  of  the  church  j  and,  as  his  oral  teftimony 
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lafted  the  firft  century,  many  have  obferved,  that  by  a 
particular  providence  feveral  of  our  Saviour’s  difciples, 
and  of  the  early  converts,  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that 
they  might  perfonally  convey  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel  to 
thofe  times  which  were  very  remote.  Addifon. 

Q'RALLY,  adv.  By  mouth,  without  writing.— Oral 
tradition  were  incompetent,  without  written  monuments, 
to  derive  to  11s  the  original  laws  of  a  kingdom,  becaufe 
they  are  complex,  not  orally  traducible  to  fo  great  a  dif- 

tance  of  ages.  Hale's  Common  Laiv. — In  the  mouth. _ The 

P1-ieft  did  facrifice,  and  orally  devour  it  whole.  Bp.  Hall's 
Epijl. — That  which  is  externally  delivered  in  the  fa  era - 
ment,  and  orally  received  by  the  communicant.  Abp. 
Ijher's  Anfw.  to ■  the  Jefuit  Malone. 

OR AMA'NE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence  in  lat.  50.  7.  N.  Ion.  61 .  W. 

ORAM'TCHI-HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Thibet:  fifty-eight 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Tourfan.  Lat.  44.  2.  N.  Ion.  88. 
17.  E. 

O'RAN,  or  War'ran,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tremecen,  or  TlemTan.  It  is  built  on  the  de¬ 
clivity,  and  near  the  foot,  of  a  high  mountain  which  over- 
looks.it  from  the  north  and  north-weft;  and  upon 
the  ridge  of  this  mountain  there  are  two  caftles  that 
command  the  city  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Mers  al 
Kebeer  on  the  other.  To  thefouth  and  fouth-eaft  there 
are  two  other  caftles,  erefied  upon  the  fame  level  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  but  feparated  from  it  by  a  deep 
winding  valley,  which  ferves  it  as  a  natural  trench  on  the 
fouth  fide;,  where  like  wife,  at-  a  little  diftance,  there  is  a 
very  plentiful  fpring  of  excellent  water.  The  rivulet 
formed  by  this  fountain  conforms  its  courfe  to  the  feveral 
windings  of  the  valley  ;  and,  palling  afterwards  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  liberally  fupplies  it  with  water.  In  the 
year  1509,  it  was  taken  by  theSpaniards,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  then  prime  minifter;  and 
remained  in  their  pofleffion  till  the  difturbances  brought 
into  Spain  by  the  fucceffion-war  in  1708,  when  the  Alger 
rines  made  their  advantage  of  the  occafion,  and  retook 
it ;  neither  did  they  fpare  any  colt  or  pains  to  preferve  it; 
being  always  furnifhed  with  a  large  garrifon,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  choice  troops.  Neverthclefs,  in  theyear  1732, 
it  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards,  in  whofe  pofleffion  it 
has  ftill  continued.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  were  firft 
mafters  of  the  place,  built  feveral  beautiful 'churches,  and 
other  edifices,  in  the  manner  and  ftyle  of  the  Roman  ar- 
ch-itefture,  though  of  lefs  ftrength  and  folidity.  They 
have  imitated  the  Romans  further,  in  carving  upon  the 
friezes,  and  other  convenient  places  of  them,  feveral  in- 
feriptions  in  large  characters,'  and  in  their  own  language. 
Dr.  Shaw  met  with  no  Roman  antiquities  at  Oran.  In 
the  year  1790,  this  place  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  little  belides  the  outer  walls  remaining.  The 
number  ofperfons  who  perilhed  was  eftimated^at  upwards 
of  2000,  including  22  officers,  and  304  private  foldiers 
belonging  to  the  garrifon. 

At  prefent  Oran  has  a  pari/h-church,  three  monafteries, 
and  an  hofpital ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  theSpaniards,  amounts 
to  12,000.  A  confiderable  number  of  Mahometans  take 
refuge  in  Gran;  they  occupy  a  diftinft  part  of  the  city, 
receive  pay.  from  the  court  of  Spain,  and  render  fignal 
fervices  againft  the  Moors.  The  greateft  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Oran  confifts  of  fuch  as  have  been  banifhed 
from  Spain  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  alfo  faid,  in  a  great 
meafure,  of  the  foldiers  who  compofe  the  garrifon.  Five 
regiments  are  commonly  ftationed  here;  but,  on  account 
of  continual  defection,  their  ftrength  fcarcely  equals  that 
of  four  complete  regiments.  One  of  them  wholly  con¬ 
fifts  of  malefaftors,  who  have  been  condemned  to  remain 
here  for  life;  the  reft  are  fuch  as  have  been  tranfported 
for  one  or  more  years.  Here  is  likewife  a  military  fchool. 
Around  the  city  are  pleafant  gardens ;  but  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  cultivate  them,  on  account  of  the  Moors 
and  Arabs,  who  frequently  lie  in  ambulh  thereabouts. 
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The  fame  objection  lies  againft  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields  in  the  vicinity  ;  fo  that  the  garrifon  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  inuft  be  fupplied  with  provifions  immediately 
from  Spain.  It  is  170  miles  foutli-weft  of  Algiers.  Lat. 
35.  50.  N.  lon.o.  18.  W. 

ORANA'I.  See  Ranai. 

O'RANG’s  KE'Y,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  Lat.  24. 
29.  N.  Ion.  79.  35.  W. 

O'R ANG-OU'TANG.  See  Simia  fatyrus. 

ORANGABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah 
of  Agra  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Fattipour. 

OR'ANGE ,  J'.  [Fr.  The  aureum  malum,  or  golden  ap¬ 
ple  of  the  ancients:  auranteum ,  low  Lat.]  A  well-known 
delicious  fruit.  See  Citrus. — Fine  oranges,  fauce  for 
your  veal.  Stvft. 

The  punick  granate  op’d  its  rofe-like  flowers; 

The  orange  breath’d  its  aromatick  powers.  Ilarte. 

ORANGE  (Mock).  See  Philadelphus. 

OR'ANGE-(Sea),  a  name  given  by  count  Marfigli  to  a 
very  remarkable  fpecies  of  marine  fubllance,  which  he 
denominates  a  plant.  It  is,  however,  a  fpecies  of  vermes 
zoophyta,  or  plant-like  worms;  and  is  probably  the  Al- 
cyonium  burfa  of  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  If  fo,  it  has 
been  mentioned  only  by  name  under  that  article,  in 
-vol.  i.  and  we  fliall  therefore  defcribe  it  here.  It  is  tough 
and  firm  in  its  ftrufture,  and  in  many  things  refembles 
the  common  fucus;  but,  inftead  of  growing  in  the 
branched  form  which  the  generality  of  thofe  fubftances 
have,  it  is  round  and  hollow,  and  in  every  refpeft  re¬ 
fembles  the  fhape  of  an  orange.  It  has,  by  way  of  root, 
fome  exceedingly  fine  filaments,  which  fallen  themfelves 
to  the  rocks,  or  to  (hells,  (tones,  or  any  thing  elfe  that 
comes  in  the  way.  From  thefe  there  grows  no  pedicle; 
but  the  body  of  the  orange,  as  it  is  called,  is  fattened  by 
them  to  the  rocks,  or  other  folid  fubftance.  The  orange 
itfelf  is  ufually  of  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter ; 
and,  while  in  the  fea,  is  full  of  water,  and  even  retains  it 
when  taken  up.  In  this  (late  it  frequently  weighs  a 
pound  and  a  half;  but,  when  the  water  is  let  out,  and  it 
is  dried,  it  becomes  a  mere  membrane,  weighing  (carcely 
any  thing.  It  is  beft  preferved  by  fluffing  it  with  cotton 
as  foon  as  the  water  is  let  out  of  it,  and  then  hanging  it 
up  to  dry.  Its  furface  is  irregular  and  rough  ;  its  colour 
a  dufky  green  on  the  outfide,  and  a  clearer  but  fomewhat 
bluifli  green  within ;  and  its  thicknefs  is  about  an  eighth 

J>art  of  an  inch.  When  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  it  is 
een  to  be  all  over  covered  with  fmall  glandules,  or  rather 
compofed  of  them ;  for  they  (tand  fo  thick  one  by  ano¬ 
ther  as  to  leave  no  fpaoe  between,  and  feem  to  make  up 
the  whole  fubllance  ;  fo  that  it  appears  very  like  the  rough 
fhagreen  (kin  ufed  to  cover  toys.  Thele  are  indeed  fo 
many  hollow  dufts,  through  which  the  fea- water  finds  a 
pafl’age  into  the  globe  formed  by  this  (kin,  and  by  this 
•means  it  is  kept  always  full  and  diftended;  on  cutting  it 
with  a  pair  of  feiffars,  the  water  immediately  runs  out, 
and  the  (kin  collapfes  ;  but  there  is  fomething  extremely 
remarkable  in  this,  for  the  whole  fubftance,  near  the 
wounded  place,  is  in  motion,  and  feems  as  if  alive,  and 
fenfible  of  the  wound ;  and  fo,  no  doubt,  it  is.  The  glan¬ 
dules  are  found  full  of  w'ater,  and  refemble  fmall  tranfpa- 
rent  bottles  ;  and  what  goes  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  animal 
befuies  thefe,  is  an  affemblage  of  a  vaft  number  of  fila¬ 
ments,  all  which  are  likewile  hollow,  and  filled  with  a 
clear  and  tranfparent  fluid. 

There  is  another  fubftance  of  this  kind,  mentioned  and 
deferibed  by  Marfigli,  Triumfetti,  and  others,  and  called 
the  ramofe,  or  branched,  orange.  This  is  very  much  of 
xhe  nature  of  the  former  ;  but,  inftead  of  confiftingof  one 
round  globule,  if  is  formed  of  feveral  oblong  ones,  all 
joined  together,  and  reprefenting  the  branches  of  fome  of 
the  fucufes,  only  they  arefhorter  ;  and  thefe  are  all  hollow 
and  full  of  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fingleglobes  of 
the  common  kind.  This  has,  by  way  of  root,  certain  fine 
and  (lender  filaments,  which  faften  it  to  the  (tones  or 
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(hells  near  w'hich  it  is  produced;  and  it  is  of  a  dufky 
greenifh  colour  on  the  furface,  and  of  a  fine  bluifh  green 
within.  The  furface,  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  appears 
rough,  as  in  the  other,  and  the  glandules  are  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  are  always-found  full  of  clear  water.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  curious  plant-animals  will  be  better  under- 
ftood  by  referring  to  the  defeription  of  other  fpecies  under 
Alcyonium,  and  the  Plate  which  accompanies  it. 

OR'ANGE,  J'.  The  colour  which  refembles  that  of  an 
orange. 

OR'ANGE,  adj.  Belonging  to  an  orange;  cultivated 
for. oranges. 

OR'ANGE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone; 
before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  a  principality,  and 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop.  It  once  had  an  univerfity,  founded,, 
in  the  year  136  j,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Some  coun¬ 
cils  were  held  here  in  441,  529,  and  1228.  In  the  ninth 
century  this  territory  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Burgundy  and  Arles.  In  the  eleventh  it  had 
counts  of  its  own,  and  foon  acquired  the  title  of  a  prin¬ 
cipality.  The  principality  extended  about  ten  miles  in 
length  and  (even  in  breadth;  and  the  annual  revenue 
was  about  50,000  livres.  The  fovereignty  was  in  the  year 
1 598  conferred  on  the  houfe  of  Naffau  by  the  treaty  of  Ven- 
vins,  in  1678  by  that  of  Nimeguen,  and  in  1697  by  that  of 
Ryfwick.  William  Henry,  prince  of  Orange,  was  (lad  tholder 
of  Holland  in  1672,  and  in  1689  king  of  England.  After 
liis  death,  the  moft  powerful  of  the  kings  who  laid  claim 
to  it  was  the  king  of  Pruffia;  but,  in  1712,  Frederick- 
William,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  ceded  it  to  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon.  At  the  dole  of  the  year  1714,  it  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  government  of  Dauphiny,  the  generality 
and  intendancy  of  Grenoble  and  Montelimart.  In  1722, 
Louis  XV.  gave  it  to  the  prince  of  Ccnti.  It  contained 
one  city,  two  fmall  towns,  and  about  nine  villages ;  and 
was  exempted  from  all  the  ufual  taxes  in  France. 

Among  the  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity  at  this 
place,  the  triumphal  arch,  fo  often  viiited  by  travellers, 
engages  particular  attention.  M.  Millin  (Voyage-s  dans 
les  Departemens,  1811.)  has  exhibited  a  view  of  it  in  his 
plates,  and  fubjoins  a  verbal  defeription  of  its  prefent 
(late,  bas-reliefs,  trophies,  and  inferiptions  ;  notices  the 
different  opinions  which  have  been  given  refpefting  the 
caufe  of  its  erection  ;  and  then  fubjoins  his  own  reflec¬ 
tions,  fome  of  which  we  fliall  tranflate:  “When  this 
pompous  edifice  was  erefted  to  eternize  the  glory  of  a 
great  nation  and  its  generals,  could  it  be  conceived  that 
a  time  would  come,  when,  though  it  exifted  almolt  en¬ 
tire,  nothing  fliould  be  pofitively  known  of  its  original 
deftination !  This  faft  manifefts  the  infufficiency  of  mo¬ 
numents  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  great  actions  of 
princes,  and  points  out  the  fuperior  utility  of  writing 
and  printing.  The  temples  at  Vienne  and  at  Nifnes 
were  built  to  the  honour  of  princes  of  the  Roman  empire, 
who  had  in  thefe  places  been  revered  as  gods;  yet,  at  the 
prefent  day,  we  are  reduced  to  difeover  their  names  by 
the  traces  of  the  nails  which  fixed  the  letters  (which  were 
of  brafs  or  copper)  that  compofed  them  on  the  friezes  of 
the  temples,  though  this  refearch  only  aflifts  cpnjefture, 
and  leads  to  no  certain  refult.  The  column  of  Cully 
ought  to  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  the  name  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  who  died  in  the  aft  of  obtaining  fome  memorable 
viftory:  but  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  fpot,  on  which 
this  monument  Hands,  has  ever  been  a  field  of  battle. 
The  arch  attributed  (perhaps  erroneoufly)  to  Marius  is 
furcharged  with  attributes  and  ornaments  which  afford 
fcope  for  conjefture,  without  giving  any  clear  direftioil 
to  our  ideas.  One  page  of  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  or  a  few 
verfes  of  fome  great  poet,  would  have  more  effeftually 
ferved  the  purpofe  of  thofe  who  were  delirous  of  tranf- 
mitting  their  fame  to  pofterity.”  This  triumphal  arefois 
vaguely  fuppofed  to  have  been  erefted  in  honour  of  Ma¬ 
rius,  becaufe  the  word  Mario  appears  on  one  of  the 
fiiields  in  the  bas-reliefs. 
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The  feelings  of  the  antiquary  now  give  place  to  thofe 
of  the  man;  and  we  honour  M.  Millin  for  the  indigna¬ 
tion  with  which  he  adverts  to  the  horrible  maflacres  of 
the  French  revolution.  It  is  neceflary  to  hold  up  to 
everlafting  execration  the  wretches  of  that  day,  in  order 
that  their  example  may  be  Ihunned  in  future  by  even 
the  bafeft  of  mankind.  “  While  we  are  examining  the 
triumphal  arch  at  Orange,  a  painful  fentiment  arifes 
from  the  bitternefs  which  mixes  itfelf  with  our  pleafure; 
becaufe  the  place  on  which  this  monument  is  built,  has 
been  the  horrible  theatre  of  murder;  and  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen  has  flowed  under  the  axe  of  executioners, 
who  called  themfelves  their  fellow-citizens  and  brothers. 
It  was  here  that,  in  1793,  many  miferable  creatures 
were  conducted  from  the  prifons  of  neighbouring  towns 
to  receive  their  death.  Doubtlefs,  the  arch  at  Orange 
was  ereCted  to  preferve  the  recollection  of  combats  in 
which  thoufands  fell  :  but  they  died  fighting  for  their 
country,  and  their  memory  excited  fentiments  which 
iilenced  regret;  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of 
Avignon  were  dragged  under  the  portals  of  the  arch  at 
Orange,  and  maflacred  without  pity,  and  without  the 
power  of  defending  themfelves  againlt  their  afl'aflins.” 

Next  to  the  triumphal  arch,  the  objeCt  mod  deferving 
of  attention  from  lovers  of  antiquity,  is  that  which  is 
called,  though  improperly,  the  Circus.  It  is  (ituated  on 
the  Hope  of  a  hill,  where  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to 
ereCl  a  building  of  that  kind.  The  fuppofed  circus  is  a 
theatre;  and  this  monument  is  the  more  precious,  becaufe 
it  is  the  only  one  of  this  fpecies  now  to  be  found  in 
France,  and  the  moll  entire  of  any  yet  exilting.  The 
circular  part,  where  the  fpe&ators  fat,  is  hollowed  out  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  femicircle 
W'ere  united  by  the  conltruCtion  of  the  ltage.  Vitruvius 
exprefsly  mentions  edifices  of  this  clafs.  In  Greece  and 
Ionia,  indeed,  remains  of  theatres,  formed  after  this  man¬ 
ner,  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  the  conltruCtion  was  at 
once  cheap  and  fecure.  This  place  contains  7270  inha¬ 
bitants:  it  is  two  pods  and  a  half  north  of  Avignon,  and 
eighty-four  and  a  quarter  fouth  fouth-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat. 
44.  8.  N.  Ion.  4.  53.  E. 

OR'ANGE,  a  term  applied  to  thofe  perfons  who  ad¬ 
here  to  the  ftadtholder.  Hence,  Orange-party.  Alfo  a 
faftion  which  has  prevailed  for  fome  time  in  Ireland,  to 
its  ruin  and  difgrace.  James's  Mil.  Did. 

OR'ANGE,  a  cbunty  of  North  America,  in  the  Hate  of 
New-York,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of 
Ullter,  on  the  ealt  by  the  river  Hudfon,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  county  of  Rockland,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the 
Hate  of  New  Jerfey  and  the  river  Delaware ;  of  an  irre¬ 
gular  form,  about  thirty-fix  miles  in  length  from  ealt  to 
welt,  and  ten  to  twenty-five  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  townlhips,  the  chief  of  which  is  Go- 
fhen;  containing  34,347  inhabitants,  of  whom  966  are 
flaves.  The  excellent  butter  of  this  county  is  collected 
at  Newburgh  and  New  Windfor,  and  thence  tranfported 
to  New  York.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  mountains  in 
this  county  is  a  very  valuable  trad  called  “  Drowned 
Lands,”  containing  about  40  or  50,000  acres. 

OR'ANGE,  a  county  of  the  Hate  of  Vermont,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  containing  twenty  townlhips  and  25,247  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  county-town  is  Newbury;  and  the  townlhips 
fouth  of  it  are  Bradford,  Fairlee,  and  Thetford.  The 
land  is  high,  and  furnilhes  numerous  Itreamsin  oppofite  di- 
redions,  both  to  Connecticut  river  and  to  lake  Champlain. 

OR'ANGE,  a  townlhip  on  the  north  line  of  the  above 
county,  in  the  north-eall  corner  of  which  is  Knox’s 
mountain  ;  containing  1686  inhabitants. 

OR'ANGE,  a  county  of  Hilfborough  diftrid.  North 
Carolina;  containing  15,657  inhabitants,  of  whom  3327 
are  flaves.  The  chief  town  is  Hilfborough. — Alfo,  a 
county  of  South  Carolina,  in  Orangeburg  diltrid. 

OR'ANGE,  a  county  of  Virginia,  containing  6207  free 
inhabitants,  and  5242  flaves :  this  county  is  fifty-five 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  and  comprehends  320,000  acre?. 
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It  has  been  fo  long  under  culture  with  tobacco  and  In¬ 
dian  corn,  that  the  foil  is  greatly  impoverilhed.  It  has 
three  epifcopal  churches,  five  or  fix  Baptift  churches, 
and  one  belonging  to  the  Prefbyterians :  127  miles  from 
Walhington. 

OR'ANGE,  a  townlhip,  formerly  “  Cardigan,”  in 
Grafton  county,  New  Hamplhire,  which  gives  rife  to  an 
ealt  branch  of  Malcomy  river  ;  incorporated  in  1789,  and 
containing  229  inhabitants  :  twenty  miles  ealt  of  Dart- 
mouth-college. — Alfo,  a  townlhip  of  Maflachufetts,  on 
the  ealt  line  of  Hamplhire  county,  on  Miller’s  river,  fe- 
venty-five  miles  north-welt  by  welt  of  Bolton:  incor¬ 
porated  in  1783,  and  containing  764  inhabitants. 

OR'ANGE,  or  Orange  Dale,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey, 
fix  miles  north-well  of  Newark. 

ORANGE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  welt  coalt  of  Jamaica. 
Lat.  18.  22.  N.  Ion.  78.  10.  W. —  A  bay  on  the  ealt  coalt  of 
Newfoundland.  Lat.  50.  32.  N.  Ion.  56.  10.  W. 

OR'ANGE-DEW,  J.  A  kind  of  dew  which  falls  in  the 
fpring-time  from  the  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  is  extremely  fine  and  fubtile.  M.  de  la  Hire,  ob- 
ferving  this,  placed  fome  flat  pieces  of  glafs  under  the 
leaves  to  receive  it;  and,  having  procured  fome  large 
drops  of  it,  was  delirous  of  difcovering  what  it  was.  He 
foon  found  that  it  was  not  merely  an  aqueous  fluid,  be¬ 
caufe  it  did  not  evaporate  in  the  air;  and  that  it  was  not 
a  refin,  becaufe  it  readily  and  perfectly  mixed  with  water: 
it  was  natural  then  to  fuppole  it  a  liquid  gum ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  did  this,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for, 
being  laid  on  paper,  it  did  not  dry  as  the  other  liquid 
gums  do.  Its  anfwering  to  none  of  thefe  characters,  and 
its  being  of  the  confidence  of  honey,  and  of  a  fweet 
fugar-like  talte,  gave  a  fufpicion  of  its  being  a  kind 
of  manna ;  and  whatever  in  the  other  trials  had  proved 
it  not  a  refin,  a  gum,  &c.  all  equally  tends  to  prove  that 
it  is  this  fubllance.  Chambers. 

OR'ANGE-FLOWER,yi  The  flower  of  the  orange-tree 
is  fhown  on  the  Botany  Plate  XIII.  fig.  1,  2,  3. — Orange- 
flowers  are  j  ultly  elteemed  one  of  the  finelt  perfumes ;  and, 
though  little  ufed  in  medicine,  yet  the  water  diltilled 
from  them  is  accounted  llomachic,  cordial,  and  carmina¬ 
tive.  Ency.  Brit. 

ORANGE  IS'LAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  Orange  Bay,  on 
the  welt  coalt  of  Jamaica. 

ORANGE  IS'LAND.  See  Pulo  Pennea. 

ORANGE-MUS'K,  f.  A  fpecies  of  pear. 

OR'ANGE-PEEL,  f.  The  peel  of  oranges,  whether 
plain,  or  candied  for  fweetmeat. — Orange-peel  is  an  agree¬ 
able  aromatic,  proper  to  repairand  llrengthen  the  llomach, 
and  gives  a  very  grateful  flavour  to  any  infufions  or  tinc¬ 
tures  into  whole  compofitions  it  enters.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  ufeful  in  preparations  of  the  bark ;  gives  an  agree¬ 
able  warmth  to  the  infufion ;  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Percival,  confiderably  increafes  its  virtue.  Ency.  Brit. 

ORANGE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Jamaica,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  four  miles  ealt  of  Montego  Bay. 

ORANGE  RIV'ER  a  river  of  Africa,  which  has  its 
fource  from  a  mountain  in  the  ealtern  part  of  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  150  miles  from 
the  Indian  Sea,  and,  after  a  welterly  courfe  of  about  6og 
miles,  runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  28.  30.  S. 

ORANGE-TAW'NY,  J'.  A  colour  fo  called. — Holding 
in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that  country,  like  an  orange,  but  of 
colour  between  orange-tawny  and  fcarlet.  Bacon's  New 
Atlantis. —  Baronets,  or  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  com¬ 
monly  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  a  ribbon  of  orange- 
tawny.  Iieylyn. 

ORANGE-TAW'NY,  adj.  Of  a  colour  refembling  an 
orange ;  nearly  red. — I  will  difcharge  it  in  your  Itraw- 
coloured  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard.  S/iaftefpeare's 
MidJ'.  N.  Dream. 

Great  is  my  patience  to  forbear  thee  thus, 

Uncivil,  orange-tawny  coated,  clerk !  B.  Jonfon. 

OR'ANGE  TOWN,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
8  L  Virginia ; 
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Virginia:  feventeen  miles  weF- fouth-weF  of  Frederickf- 
burg. 

OR'ANGE  TOWN,  a  town  of  Wafhington-county, 
in  the  Fate  of  Maine:  nineteen  miles  from  Machias. 

OR'ANGE  TOWN,  or  Greenland,  a  plantation  in 
Cumberland-county,  and  Fate  of  Maine,  in  America, 
north-weF  of  Waterford.  This  is  a  mountainous  coun¬ 
try,  fome  of  its  mountains  having  precipices  zoo  feet 
perpendicular.  The  fides  of  the  mountains  and  the  val¬ 
leys  are  fertile,  producing  good  crops,  and,  in  fome  in- 
Fances,  affording  wild  onions,  which  refemble  thofe  that 
are  cultivated.  Winter  rye,  which  is  the  chief  produce, 
has  amounted  to  twenty  bufhels  on  an  acre.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  formerly  abounded  with  variety  of  game, 
fuch  as  moofe-deer,  bears,  beavers,  racoons,  fables.  See. 
but,  fince  it  has  been  inhabited,  game  is  become  fcarce. 

OR'ANGE  TOWN,  oi'Tap'pan,  a  town  of  the  Fate 
of  New  York,  near  the  weF  coaF  of  the  Hudfon,  which 
here  widens,  and  continues  fo  for  feveral  miles  to  the 
fouth,  and  is  called  the  Tappan  Sea.  At  this  place  major 
Andre  was  hanged  as  a  lpy.  See  the  article  America, 
vol.  i.  p.461.  It  is  twenty-three  miles  north  of  New- 
York.  Lat.41.4.  N.  Ion.  73.  50.  W. 

OR'ANGE-TREE,  f.  The  tree  that  bears  oranges : 
Flora  herfelf  to  th’  orange-tree  lays  claim, 

Calls  it  her  own  :  Pomona  does  the  fame.  Tate's  Cowley. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  N°  114,  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  account  of  a  tree  Fanding  in.  a  grove  near 
Florence,  having  aa  orange-Fock,  which  had  been  fo 
grafted  upon,  that  it  became,  in  its  branches,  leaves,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  fruit,  three-formed:  fome  emulating  the  orange, 
fome  the  lemon  or  citron,  and  fome  partaking  of  both 
forms  in  one  ;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  thefe  mixed 
fruits  never  produced  any  perfect  feeds:  fometimes  there 
were  no  feeds  at  all  in  them,  and  fometimes  only  a  few 
empty  ones. 

OR'ANGE-WENCH,  f  A  girl  who  fells  oranges. 

OR'ANGE-WIFE,  or  Orange-Woman,  f.  A  woman 
who  fells  oranges. — You  wear  out  a  good  wholefome  fore¬ 
noon  in  hearing  a  caufe  between  an  orange-wife  and  a  fof- 
fet- feller.  Shahe/'peare. 

ORANGEA'DE,  f.  A  drink  made  of  orange-juice, 
fugar,  and  water. 

OR'ANGE  BURG,  a  diFrifl:  of  South  Coro!  ina,  bounded 
fouth-weF  by  EdiFo-river:  it  is  divided  into  three  coun¬ 
ties,  viz.  Lottifburg,  Orange,  and  Lexington.  In  its  in¬ 
terior  are  extenlive  foreFs  of  pine.  It  is  vvotered  by  the 
north  and  fouth  branches  of  EdiFo-river;  and  contains 
1 3,229  inhabitants,  of  whom  6564  are  (laves. — Alfo,  a  poF- 
town  of  South  Carolina,  and  capital  of  the  above  diFribt, 
on  the  ealt  fide  of  the  north  branch  of  EdiFo-river.;  con¬ 
taining  a  court-houfe,  gaol,  and  about  twenty  houfes  : 
feventy-feven  miles.  north-north-weF  of  CharleFon. 

OR'ANGERY,  f.  Plantation  of  oranges. — The  oran¬ 
gery  of  Verfailles  is  the  moF  magnificent  that  ever  was 
built:  it  has  wings,  and  is  decorated  with  aTufcan  order. 
Chambers . — A  kitchen-garden  is  a  more  pleafant  fight  than 
the  fineF  orangery,  or  artificial  green-houfe.  Spectator. 

ORA'NIENBAUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Anhalt  Deflau  ;  founded  in  the  year  1688.  It  is 
fix  miles  fouth-eaF  of  Deffau,  and  ten  weF  fouth-weF  of 
Wittenberg.  Eat.  51.  48.  N.  Ion.  12.  28.  E. 

ORA'NIENBAUM,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Here  is  a  royal  palace,  firF  built  by  prince 
MenzikoF’,  afterwards  converted  into  an  hofpital ;  but 
much  ufed  as  a  refidence  by  the  emperor  Peter  III.  It  is 
twenty  miles  weF  of  Peterfburg.  Lat.  59.  52.  N.  Ion.  29. 
26.  E. 

ORA'NIENBURG,  a  tpwn  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
Middle  Mark,  anciently  called  Boetzow,  fituated  on  the 
Havel.  It  contains  two  churches.  In  the  year  1699,  a 
colony  of  the  Vaudois  was  eFablilhed  here,  after  being 
driven  from  their  country  on  account  of  their  religion. 
In  the  year  1671,  this  place  was  deFroyed  by  fire.  It  is 
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eighteen  miles  north  of  Berlin,  and  twenty-eight  north- 
north-eaF  of  Potzdam.  Lat.  52.  45.  N.  Ion,  13.  19.  E. 

ORANMO'RE,  a  poF-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Galway  :  ninety-eight  miles  weF-by-fouth  from  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  five  eafi  from  Galway. 

ORANSA'Y.  SeeORONSAY. 

ORA'RIUM,  f.  in  old  records,  the  hem  of  a  garment ; 
a  kind  of  veffment  worn  by  the  prieFs. 

ORAR'NE,  a  fmall  ifland,  on  the  weF  fide  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60.  42.  N.  Ion.  17.  7.  E. 

ORATA'VA  a  feaport-town  on  the  weF  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  chief  place  of  trade;  but  the 
harbour  is  unfafe  in  a  north-weF  wind.  It  contains  one 
church,  and  feveral  convents  ;  and  is  five  miles  north  of 
Laguna.  A  very  deFrudfive  fire  happened  here  in  the 
month  of  April,  1816. 

ORA'TION,/.  [Fr.  oratio,  Lat.]  A  fpeech  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric;  an  harangue;  a  declama¬ 
tion. — This  gives  life  and  fpirit  to  every  thing  that  is 
fpoken,  awakens  the  dulleF  fpirits,  and  adds  a  Angular 
grace  and  excellency  both  to  the  perfion  and  his  oration • 
Watts. 

There  fhall  I  try, 

In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 

The  cruel  ifl‘ue  of  thefe  bloody  men.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  ORA'TION,  v.  n.  To  make  a  fpeech ;  to  harangue. 
Not  in  ufe. — They  gave  anfwers  with  great  fufficiency, 
touching  all  difficulties  concerning  their  own  lav/,  and 
had  marvellous  promptitude  both  for  orationing  and  giv¬ 
ing  judgement.  Donne's  Hijl.  of  the  Septuagint. 

OR'ATOR,  f.  [oratcur,  Fr.  orator,  Lat.]  A  public 
fpeaker;  a  man  of  eloquence. — It  would  be  altogether 
vain  and  improper,  in  matters  belonging  to  an  orator ,  to 
pretend  to  Frict  demor.Fration.  Wilkins. 

As  when  of  old  fome  orator  renown’d, 

In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourifli’d,  fince  mute  !  to  fome  great  caufe  addrefs’d. 
Stood  in  himfelf  collected  ;  while  each  part, 

Motion,  each  a6t,  won  audience.  Milton's  P.  L . 

A  petitioner.  This  fenfe  is  ufed  in  addrejfes  to  chancery. 

Orator,  among  the  Romans,  difiered  from  a  patronus. 
The  latter  was  allowed  only  to  plead  caufes  on  behalf  of 
his  clients  ;  whereas  the  former  might  quit  the  forum,  and 
afeend  the  roFra  or  tribunal,  to  harangue  the  fenate  or  the 
people.  The  orators  had  rarely  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  law;  but  they  were  eloquent,  and  their  Fyle  was  ge¬ 
nerally  correct  and  concife.  They  were  employed  in 
caufes  of  importance,  infiead  of  the  common  patrons. 
Orators  in  the  violence  of  elocution  ufed  all  the  warmth 
of  gelture,  and  even  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
with  great  heat  and  emotion.  This  it  was  which  occa- 
fioned  a  witticifm  of  Flavius  Virginius,  who  aflted  one  of 
thofe  walking  orators,  Quot  millia  paffhum  declamdjfetl 
“  How  many  miles  he  had  declaimed  ?” 

Similar  to  the  Roman  orators  were  the  Grecian  rhe tores. 
Thefe,  atnongF  the  Athenians,  were  ten  in  number,  and 
were  elected  by  lot  to  plead  public  caufes  in  the  fenate- 
houfe  or  afl’embly.  For  every  caufe  in  which  they  were 
retained,  they  received  a  drachm  out  of  the  public  money. 
No  man  was  admitted  to  this  office  before  he  was  forty 
years  of  age,  though  others  fay  thirty.  Valour  in  war, 
piety  to  their  parents,  prudence  in  their  affairs,  frugality, 
and  temperance,  were  neceffary  qualifications  for  this 
office  ;  and  every  candidate  underwent  an  examination 
concerning  thefe  virtues,  previous  to  the  elebfion. 

Public  Orator,  an  office  of  very  confiderable  dignity, 
and  of  fome  emolument,  in  the  Englifh  univerfities.  The 
public  orator  is  the  principal,  and  in  many  cafes  the  only 
oFenfible,  agent  for  the  univerfity  in  all  thofe  matters  or 
forms  which  are  merely  external.  He  carries  on,  or  fu- 
perintends,  all  correfpondences  which  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  dignity,  or  raife  the  utility,  of  the  feminary 
which  conFitutes  him.  He  has  little  to  do,  indeed,  with 
th$  internal  government  of  the  body,  for  which  a  variety 
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of  officers  in  different  departments  are  appointed;  but  in 
all  public  affairs  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  mouth  of  the  whole  ; 
putting  their  deliberations  into  proper  form,  and  com¬ 
municating  or  publifliing  them,  according  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  univerfity.  Thus,  if  the  whole  univerfity,  or 
a  committee  appointed  by  them,  or  by  ffatute,  or  by  the 
will  of  any  particular  benefaftor,  have,  after  a  compara¬ 
tive  trial,  adjudged  a  prize  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  public  orator  to  inform  the  fuccefsful 
parties  of  the  iffue  of  the  trial.  If  for  Angular  learning, 
or  for  any  remarkable  good  will  lliown  to  the  univerfity  by 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  the  fenate  or  convocation  are  pleafed 
to  declare  their  grateful  fenfe  of  it,  either  by  conferring 
degrees,  or  otherwife,  as  they  think,  fit,  the  public  orator 
is  to  notify  this  intention  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

Another  part  of  the  public  orator’s  bufinefs  is  to  prefent 
young  noblemen,  or  thofe  who  take  honorary  degrees, 
tanquam  nqbiles,  to  the  vice-chancellor;  this  he  does  in  a 
Latin  fpeech,  of  which  the  fubjedlis  generally  a  defence 
of  that  particular  ftatute  which  allows  the  foils  of  noble¬ 
men,  and  fome  few  others,  to  proceed  to  degrees  before 
what  is  called  the  Jlatiitable  time.  In  doing  this,  enco¬ 
miums,  often  ftrongerthan  juft,  are  made  upon  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  virtue  of  the  noble  candidate  ;  a  view  is  taken  of 
the  dignity  of  his  ancient  houfe  ;  the  honour  is  men¬ 
tioned  which  has  accrued  to  the  univerfity  from  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  fuch  a  member;  and  the  oration  concludes  with 
promifing  great  credit  from  his  future  conduft,  as  well  as 
benefit  from  the  influence  of  his  rank  in  the  ftate.  Thefe 
circumftances  are  deemed  fufficient  grounds  for  exempt¬ 
ing  the  fons  of  noblemen  from  that  tedious  courfe  of 
ftudy,  through  which  the  duller  fons  of  commoners  mull 
all  pafs  before  they  are  thought  worthy  of  academical 
honours. 

ORATO'RIAL,  or  Oratorious,  adj.  Rhetorical ; 
befitting  an  orator. — What  errouris  fo  rotten  and  putrid, 
which  fome  oratorious  varnilh  hath  not  fought  to  colour 
over  with  fiiews  of  truth  and  piety  ?  Bp.  Taylor's  Artif. 
Handfom. — He  [Dr.  Bathqrft]  endeavoured,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king,  to  introduce  a  more  graceful  and  ora- 
torial  manner  of  delivering  the  public  fermons  at  St. 
Mary’s.  Warton’s  Life  of  Balhurfl. 

ORATO'RIALLY,  or  Oratoriously,  adv.  In  a  rhe¬ 
torical  manner. — Nor  do  they  oppofe  things  of  this  nature 
argumentatively,  fo  much  as  oralorioujly.  Bp.  Taylor. 

ORATO'RIAN,/  in  church-hiftory,  an  order  of  re¬ 
gular  priefts,  fo  called  from  the  place  where  they  met  to¬ 
gether  to  pray. 

ORATOR'lCAL,  adj.  Rhetorical ;  befitting  an  orator. 
— Where  he  fpeaks  in  an  oratorical,  affedling,  or  perfua- 
five,  way,  let  this  be  explained  by  other  places  where  he 
treats  of  the  fame  theme  in  a  dottrinal  way.  Walts. 

OR ATO'RIO,  f.  [Italian.]  A  kind  of  facred  drama, 
the  fubjedt  of  it  being  generally  taken  from  the  Scriptures, 
fet  to  rnufic. — Sorry  I  am  to  accufe  the  greateft  Englifh 
compofer,  Purcel,  and  the  bell  adopted  one,  Handel,  of 
being  the  caufe  of  this  innovation,  [the  mixture  of  the 
violin  with  the  organ  :]  the  former  by  adding  violin  ac¬ 
companiments  to  fome  of  his  anthems  and  fervices  ;  the 
latter  by  eredling  an  organ  on  the  play-houfe  ftage,  with 
a  view  undoubtedly  to  difference  as  much  by  its  dignified 
form,  as  by  its  folemn  tones,  that  femi-dramatic  lpecies 
of  compofition  the  oratorio  from  a  genuine  opera.  Mafon 
on  Church- Alujic. 

Menellrier  attributes  the  origin  of  oratorios  to  the  cru- 
fades;  and  fays  that  the  pilgrims  returning  from  Jerufalem 
and  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  compofed  fongs  reciting  the  life 
and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  mylleries  of  the 
Chriltian  faith,  and  celebrating  the  achievements  and 
conllancy  of  faints  and  martyrs.  But  others,  with  more 
probability,  obferve,  that  the  oratorio  was  an  avou'ed  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  opera,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the 
foundation  of  it  was  always  fome  religious,  or  at  leaft  fome 
moral,  theme;  and  all  the  Italian  writers  on  the  fubjedl 
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agree,  that  thefe  facred  mufical  dramas  had  their  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  time  of  San  Filippo  Neri,  who  was  born  1515, 
and  founded  the  congregation'of  the  Priefts  of  the  Ora¬ 
tory  at  Rome  in  1540.  This  faint,  who  died  1595,  is 
numbered  among  Italian  improvifatori,  by  Quadrio,  (tom. 
i.  p.  163.)  He  was  originally  intended  for  a  merchant, 
but  was  drawn  from  commercial  purfuits  by  vocation. 

Oratorio,  Ital.  oratorium,  Lat.  implies  a  fmall  chapel, 
or  particular  part  of  a  houfe  or  church  where  there  is  an 
altar.  The  fpaces  between  the  arches  of  Romifti  churches 
are  called  oratorii,  q.  d.  chapels.  The  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  eftablifhed  at  Rome,  and  in  fome  other  cities 
of  Italy,  by  Neri,  about  1558,  originated  from  the  con¬ 
ferences  which  this  pious  ecclefiaftic  held  in  his  own  cham¬ 
ber  at  Rome.  The  great  number  of  perfons  who  attended 
thefe  meetings  obliged  Neri  to  requeft  the  adminiftrators 
of  the  church  of  San  Girolamo  della  Carita  to  grant  per- 
miflion  to  hold  thefe  aftemblies  there.  In  1574  they  were 
transferred  to  the  church  of  the  Florentines ;  and  in  1583 
to  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella.  By  degrees  this  ella- 
bliftiment  fpread  itfelf  all  over  Italy,  where  it  has  ftill 
many  houfes.  The  members  are  bound  by  no  vow.  Did. 
des  Cultes  Relig. 

It  appears  that  thefe  fathers,  in  whatever  city  of  Italy 
they  had  an  eftablifhment,  entertained  their  congregations 
with  good  rnufic.  During  the  fervice,  and  after  fermon, 
it  was  ufual  for  them,  among  other  pious  exercifes,  in 
order  to  draw  youth  to  church,  and  keep  them  from  fe- 
cular  amufements,  to  have  hymns,  pffdms,  and  other  fpi- 
ritual  laudi,  or  fongs,  fung  either  in  chorus,  or  by  a  Angle 
favourite  voice,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  performed 
before  the  fermon,  and  the  other  after  it.  But,  though 
this  devout  pradlice  was  begun  in  fo  Ample  a  manner, 
with  only  fpiritual  cantatas,  or  fongs,  on  moral  fubje&s; 
in  order  to  render  the  fervice  ftill  more  attractive,  fome 
facred  llory  or  event  from  fcripture  was  written  in  verfe, 
and  fet  by  the  bell  poets  or  muficians  of  the  times.  Thefe 
being  compofed  in  dialogue,  and  rendered  interefting  to 
the  congregation,  fuch  curiofity  was  excited  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  firft  part,  that  there  was  no  danger  dur¬ 
ing  the  fertnon  that  any  of  the  hearers  would  retire  be¬ 
fore  they  had  heard  the  fecond.  The  fubjefts  of  thefe 
pieces  were  fometimes  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  fometimesjob 
and  his  friends;  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  Tobit  with  the  Angel, 
his  father  and  his  wife,  &c.  And  thefe,  by  the  excellence 
of  the  compofition,  the  band  of  inftruments,  and  the  per¬ 
formance,  brought  this  oratory  into  fuch  repute,  that  the 
congregations  became  daily  more  and  more  numerous; 
and  hence  this  fpecies  of  facred  mufical  drama,  wherever 
performed,  in  procefs  of  time,  obtained  the  general  appel¬ 
lation  of  oratorio. 

In  the  church  of  San  Girolamo  della  Carita  at  Rome, 
oratorios  are  ftill  conftantly  performed  on  Sundays  and 
feftivals  from  All  Saints  Day  till  Palm  Sunday;  as  well  as 
in  the  church  of  La  Vallicella,  or  La  Chiefa  Nuova,  where 
they  are  likewife  performed  from  the  firft  of  November 
till  Eafter.  Thefe  are  the  two  churches  in  which,  as  we 
have  feen,  fuch  religious  fpedlacles  had  their  beginning; 
but  the  pradlice  has  iince  been  fo  much  extended  to  the 
other  churches  of  Rome,  that  there  is  not  a  day  in  the 
year  on  which  one  or  more  of  thefe  performances  may  not 
be  heard  ;  and,  as  lifts  of  oratorios,  and  other  funzioni,  to 
be  performed  in  the  feveral  churches  in  the  courfe  of  the 
year,  are  publilhed,  like  our  lifts  of  Lent-preachers,  great 
emulation  is  excited  in  the  directors  and  performers,  as 
well  as  curiofity  in  the  public.  The  firft  collection  of  the 
words  of  hymns  and  pfalms,  fung  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Filippo  Neri,  was  publifhed  at  Rome  1585,  under  the  title 
of  Laudi  fpirituali,  ftampate  ad  iftanza  de’  R  R.  P.  P.  della 
Congregatione  dell’  Oratorio.  The  fecond  in  1603  ;  Laudi 
Spirituali  di  diverfi,  folite  cantarfi  dopo  Sennoni  da’  P  P. 
della  Cong,  dell’  Oratorio  :  among  thefe  were  dialogues 
in  a  dramatic  form.  Crefcimheni,  Introd.  all’  IJlor.  della 
Volg.  Poefa,  lib.  iv.  Venuti ,  Roma  moderna,  17 66.  Did. 
des  Cultes  Religieux i. 
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The  myfteries  and  moralities,  which  preceded  regular 
plays  in  France  and  England,  (fee  Mystery,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  470.)  w’ere  often  fet  to  mufic,  and  performed  as  ora¬ 
torios,  in  the  convents  and  churches,  on  feftivals.  But 
the  firft  regular  introdu&ion  of  oratorios  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  now  performed,  was  by  Handel,  in  the  year  173a. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  regularly  brought  for¬ 
ward,  at  one  or  both  of  our  theatres,  two  nights  in  each 
of  the  weeks  during  the  Lent  feafon,  to  the  exclufion  of 
common  plays  }  and,  originally,  the  oratorio  was  accord¬ 
ingly  confined  folely  to  facred  pieces,  though  modern 
manners  have  in  fome  degree  changed  the  ufage.  To 
meet  the  prevalent  innovation  of  the  times,  other  per¬ 
formances  have  for  fome  years  been  occafionally  inter¬ 
mixed  and  our  popular  fingers  have  now  in  Lent  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  them  of  exerting  their  talents  in  praife 
of  warriors  and  of  lovers,  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as 
at  any  other  feafon  of  the  year;  or,  what  is  yet  more  to 
be  regretted,  of  intermixing,  with  divine  and  appropriate 
harmonies,  fome  trifling  ballads,  ill  according  with  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  oratorio,  and  fubverfive  of  what  was  here¬ 
tofore  deemed  confident  with  propriety  and  public  de¬ 
cency.  -  ' 

Thisabufe  is  animadverted  upon  very  ftrongly  and  very 
juftly  by  a  correfpondent  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
Referring  to  a  former  communication  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  this  writer  obferves,  “  Palatinus  may  well  fay,  ‘  Ne¬ 
ver  were  facred  and  profane  fubjefts  fo  mingled  as  at  pre- 
fent.’  He  infiances  a  concert :  I  will  inftance  thofe  public 
concerts  the  Oratorios,  which  are  allowed  to  be  performed 
on  the  Wednefdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent,  when  plays  are 
forbidden,  and  w'hen  every  thing  but  what  is  facred  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  laid  afide.  The  following  pieces  fucceeded 
each  other  in  the  advertifement  which  I  copy  from  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  of  the  Oratorio  (as  it  is  called)  at  Covent  Garden 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1816. 

1.  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.” 

2.  “  Huih  ye  pretty  warbling  quire. 

Your  thrilling  firains  * 

Awake  my  pains. 

And  kindle  fierce  defire.” 

3.  “  The  flocks  fhall  leave  the  mountains.” 

4.  “  The  people  that  walked  in  darknefs.” 

5.  “  O  ruddier  than  the  cherry, 

O  fweeter  than  the  berry, 

O  nymph  more  bright 
Than  moonfhine  night, 

Or  kidlings  blithe  and  merry.” 

6.  “  Comfort  ye  my  people,  faith  your  God.” 

7.  “  Love  in  her  eyes  fits  playing, 

And  kindles  foft  defire.” 

8.  “  Is  there  a  heart  ?” 

9.  Hallelujah.  Chorus. 

10.  “  Oh  !  the  pleafures  of  the  plains.” 

If  a  profane  love-ftory,  like  “  Acis  and  Galatea,”  is  fuf- 
fered  at  all  during  this  folemn  feafon,  it  fliould  be  per¬ 
formed  entire  and  by  itfelf;  but  that  fuch  a  mixture  as 
I  have  pointed  out  above,  of  parts  of  that  ftory  with  por¬ 
tions  of  the  moft  fublime  of  our  Oratorios,  the  Mefiiah, 
fliould  be  endured,  is  ftrange  indeed.”  Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
Ixxxvi.  p.  320. 

OR'ATORYj/  [oratoi-ia  ars,  Lat.]  Eloquence;  rhe¬ 
torical  expreflion. — Hammond’s  fubjefts  were  fuch  as  had 
greateft  influence  on  practice,  which  he  preft  with  moft 
affe&ionate  tendernefs,  making  tears  part  of  his  oratory. 
Fell. — The  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people  of  much 
more  politenefs,  learning,  and  wit,  laid  the  greateft  weight 
of  his  oratory  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  arguments.  Swift. 

When  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 

Yet  hath  a  woman’s  kindnefs  over-rul’d.  Shahefpeare. 

Exercife  of  eloquence. — The  Romans  had  feifed  upon  the 
fleet  of  the  Antiates,  among  which  there  were  fix  armed 


with  roftra,  with  which  the  conful  Menenius  adorned 
the  public  place  of  oratory.  Arluthiot. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Oratory. 

The  invention  of  oratory  is,  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
fables  of  the  poets,  afcribed  to  Mercury.  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  Greeks  made  their  deities  the  authors 
likewife  of  other  arts,  and  fuppofed  that  they  prefided 
over  tliem.^  Hence,  they  gave  Mercury  the  titles  of 
Aoyioi;  and  both  which  names  come  from  words 

that  fignify  “  to  fpeak.”  And  Ariftides  calls  eloquence 
the  gift  of  Mercury ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  anciently 
the  tongue  was  confecrated  to  him.  He  was  likewife 
faid  to  be  the  interpreter  or  meffenger  of  the  gods  ;  which 
office  very  well  fuited  him,  as  he  excelled  in  eloquence. 
Hence  we  read  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that,  when  the 
people  of  Lyftra  took  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  gods  in  hu¬ 
man  fhape,  becaufe  of  that  fudden  and  furprifing  cure 
w'hich  was  wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  they  called  Bar¬ 
nabas  Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mercury  ;  for  this  reafon,  as  the  in- 
fpired  w  riter  tells  us,  “  becaufe  he  was  the  chief  fpeaker,” 
that  is,  (as  the  fpeftators  then  thought,)  the  interpreter 
or  fpokefman  of  Barnabas. 

But  to  pafs  over  thefe  fictions  of  the  heathen  deities, 
let  us  hear  wffiat  Quintilian  fays  of  the  origin  of  this  art ; 
who  feems  to  give  a  very  probable  account  of  it  in  the 
following  paflage.  “The  faculty  of  fpeech  (fays  he)  we 
derive  from  nature;  but  the  art  from  obfervation.  For 
as,  in  phyfic,  men,  by  feeing  that  fome  things  promote 
health  and  others  deftroy  it,  formed  the  art  upon  thofe 
obfervations  ;  in  like  manner,  by  perceiving  that  fome 
things  in  difcourfe  are  faid  to  advantage,  and  others  not, 
they  accordingly  marked  thofe  things,  in  order  to  imitate 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  They  alfo  added  fome 
things  from  their  own  reafon  and  judgment,  which  being 
confirmed  by  ufe,  they  began  to  teach  others  what  they 
knew  themfelves.”  But  no  certain  account  can  be  given, 
when,  or  by  whom,  this  method  of  obfervation  firft  began 
to  take  place.  And  Ariftotle  fuppofes,  not  without  rea¬ 
fon,  that  the  firft  lineaments  of  the  art  were  very  rude 
and  imperfedt.  Paufanias,  indeed,  in  his  Defcription  of 
Greece,  tells  us,  that  Pittheus,  the  uncle  of  Thefeus, 
taught  it  at  Trcezene,  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  and  wrote  a 
book  concerning  it ;  Which  he  read  himfelf,  as  it  was  pub- 
liihed  by  one  of  Epidaurus.  But,  as  Pittheus  lived  about 
1000  years  before  Paufanias,  who  flouriflied  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Adrian,  fome  are  of  opinion  he  might  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  Epidaurian,  whopubliflied  this  book  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Pittheus.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very 
reafonable  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  had  the  principles 
of  this  art  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pittheus;  for  Thefeus, 
his  nephew,  lived  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Troy, 
which,  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  happened  904  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift;  at  which  time  Cicero  thought 
it  was  in  much  efteem  among  them.  “  Homer  (fays  he) 
would  never  have  given  Ulyffes  and  Neftor  in  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  fo  great  commendations  on  account  of  their 
fpeeches,  (to  one  of  whom  he  attributes  force,  and  to  the 
other  fweetnefs  of  expreflion,)  if  eloquence  had  not  in 
thofe  times  been  in  great  repute.”  And,  left  any  one 
fhould  imagine,  that  in  thofe  days  they  made  ufe  only  of 
fuch  helps  as  nature  and  practice  could  afford  them,  the 
fame  poet  informs  us,  that  Peleus  fent  Phcenix  with  his 
fon  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war,  to  inftrudt  him  not  only 
in  the  art  of  war,  but  likewife  in  eloquence. 

But  who  were  the  profeffors  of  this  art  for  fome  ages 
following,  is  not  known  :  for  Quintilian  fays,  that  after¬ 
wards  Empedocles  is  the  firft  upon  record  who  attempted 
any  thing  concerning  it ;  and  he,  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
account,  flourifhed  about  500  years  after  Troy  was  taken  ; 
at  which  time,  as  Cicero  obferves,  men  being  now  fen- 
fible  of  the  powerful  charms  of  oratory,  and  the  influence 
it  had  upon  the  mind,  there  immediately  arofe  feveral  maf- 
ters  of  it,  the  chief  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  Quintilian  ; 
who  tells  us  that  “  theoldeft  writers  upon  this  art  are  Corax 
1  and 
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and  Tifias,  both  of  Sicily.  After  them  came  Gorgias  of 
Leontium,  in  the  fame  ifland,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fcholar  of  Empedocles,  and,  by  reafon  of  his  great  age,  (for 
he  lived  to  be  109  years  old,)  had  many  cotemporaries. 
Thrafymachus  of  Chalcedon,  Prodicus  of  Cea,  Prota¬ 
goras  of  Abdera,  Hippias  of  Elis,  and  Alcidamus  of  Elea, 
lived  in  his  time  ;  as  likevvife  Antiphon,  who  firft  wrote 
orations,  and  alfo  upon  the  art,  and  is  faid  to  have 
fpoken  admirably  well  in  his  own  defence;  and,  befides 
thefe,  Polycrates,  and  Theodore  of  Byzantium.”  Thefe 
perfons  contributed  different  ways  towards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  art.  Corax  and  Tifias  gave  rules  for  me¬ 
thodizing  a  difcourfe,  and  adjufting  its  particular  parts; 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  Cicero’s  account  of  them, 
who  fays,  “  Though  fome  had  fpoke  well  before  their 
time,  yet  none  with  order  and  method.”  But  Gorgias 
feems  to  have  excelled  all  the  reft  in  fame  and  reputa¬ 
tion  :  for  he  was  fo  highly  applauded  by  all  Greece,  that 
a  golden  flatue  was  erefted  to  him  at  Delphos,  which  was 
a  diftinguifhing  honour  conferred  upon  him  only.  And 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great  a  matter  of  oratory,  that 
in  a  public  aflembly  he  would  undertake  to  declaim  im¬ 
mediately  upon  any  fubjedt  propofed  to  him.  He  wrote, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  in  the  demonftrative  or  laudatory 
way;  which  requires  molt  of  the  fublime,  and  makes  what 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays  of  him  the  more  probable,  that  “  he 
firft  introduced  the  ftrongeft  figures,  members  of  periods 
oppofite  in  fenfe,  of  an  equal  length,  or  ending  with  a  like 
found,  and  other  ornaments  of  that  nature.”  And  hence 
thofe  figures  which  give  the  greateft  force  and  luftre  to 
a  difcourfe,  were  anciently  called  by  his  name.  Cicero 
tells  us  further,  that  Thrafymachus  and  Gorgias  were 
the  firft  who  introduced  numbers  into  profe,  which  Ifo- 
crates  afterwards  brought  to  perfedtion.  Quintilian  like- 
wife  mentions  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Thra¬ 
fymachus,  as  the  firft  who  treated  of  common-places,  and 
fhowed  the  ufe  of  them  for  the  invention  of  arguments. 
Nor  muft  we  omit  Plato,  whofe  elegant  dialogue  upon 
this  fubject  is  ftill  extant,  which  he  entitles  Gorgias.  For, 
though  he  does  not  lay  dowm  the  common  rules  of  the 
art,  yet  he  very  well  explains  the  nature  of  it ;  and  main¬ 
tains  its  true  end  and  ufe  againft  the  generality  of  its 
profefTors,  who  had  greatly  perverted  the  original  defign 
of  it.  Thus,  by  the  ftudy  and  induftry  of  fo  many  inge¬ 
nious  and  great  men,  the  art  of  oratory  was  then  carried 
to  a  confiderable  height  among  the  Grecians:  though 
many  of  thofe  who  profeffed  it  in  thofe  times  employed 
their  fkill  rather  to  promote  their  own  reputation  and 
applaufe,  than  to  ferve  the  real  intc-refts  of  truth  and 
virtue.  “  For  they  propofed  in  an  arrogant  manner  (as 
Cicero  fays)  to  teach  how  a  bad  caufe  might  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged,  as  to  get  the  better  of  a  good  one.”  That  is,  they 
would  undertake  to  charm  the  ears  and  ftrike  the  paffio.ns 
of  their  hearers  in  fo  powerful  a  manner,  by  fophiftical 
reafonings,  turns  of  wit,  and  fine  language,  as  to  im- 
pofe  falfehood  upon  them  for  truth  ;  than  which  nothing 
could  be  eithermore  difingenuous  in  itfelf,  or  prejudicial 
to  fociety. 

But  thofe  who  fucceeded  them  feem  to  have  confulted 
better,  both  for  their  own  honour  and  that  of  their  pro- 
fefiion.  Ifocrates  was  the  moft  renowned  of  all  Gorgias’s 
fcholars,  whom  Cicero  frequently  extols  with  the  higheft 
commendations,  as  the  greateft  mailer  and  teacher  of 
oratory;  “whofe  fchool  (as  he  fays),  like  the  Trojan 
horfe,  lent  forth  abundance  of  great  men.”  Ariftotle 
was  chiefly  induced  to  engage  in  this  province  from  an 
emulation  of  his  glory  ;  and  would  often  fay,  in  a  verfe  of 
Sophocles,  fomewhat  varied  to  his  purpofe. 

To  be  fdent  is  a  fhame, 

While  Ifocrates  gets  fuch  fame. 

Quintilian  fays  they  both  wrote  upon  the  art,  though 
there  is  no  fyftem  of  the  former  now  extant.  But  that 
of  Ariftotle  is  efteemed  the  beft  and  moft  complete  of  any 
in  the  Greek  language.  In  this  age  the  Grecian  elo- 
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quence  appeared  in  its  higheft  perfection.  Demofthenes 
w'as  a.  hearer  both  of  Ifocrates  and  Plato,  as  alfo  of  Ifteus 
(ten  of  whofe  orations  are  yet  extant)  ;  and,  By  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  furp riling  genius,  joined  with  indefatigable  in¬ 
duftry,  made  fuch  advantage  of  their  precepts,  that  he 
has  been  always  efteemed  by  the  beft  judges  the  prince 
of  Grecian  orators.  His  great  adverfary  and  rival  v£f- 
chines,  after  his  banifhment,  is  laid  to  have  gone  to  Rhodes, 
and  employed  his  time  there  in  teaching  rhetoric. 

Theodedtes- and  Theophraftus,  both  of  them  fcholars 
of  Ariftotle,  imitated  their  mailer  in  writing  upon  the 
art.  And  from  that  time  the  philofophers,  efpecially  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  applied  themfelves  to  lay  down 
the  rules  of  oratory  ;  which  Socrates  had  before  feparated 
from  the  province  of  a  philofopher.  And  there  is  yet 
preferved  a  treatife  upon  this  fubjedt,  which  fome  have 
afcribed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  the  Peripatetic,  and 
fcholar  of  Theophraftus,  though  others,  more  probably, 
to  Dionylius  of  Halicarnaflus.  Quintilian  mentions  fe- 
veral  other  famous  rhetoricians  in  the  following  ages 
who  were  likewife  writers :  as  Hermagoras,  Athenasus, 
Apollonius  Molon,  Areus  Caecilius,  Dionylius  of  Hali¬ 
carnaflus,  Apollonius  of  Pergatnus,  and  Theodore  of 
Gadara.  But  of  thefe  nothing  now  remains  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  oratory,  except  fome  tradts  of  Dionyfius,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  Nor  have  there  been 
wanting  fome  eminent  writers  of  this  kind  among  the 
Greeks  fince  the  time  of  Quintilian;  two  of  whom  we 
cannot  omit  to  mention,  Hermogenes,  and  Longinus,  the 
author  of  the  incomparable  treatife  Of  the  Sublime,  a 
book  which  can  fcarcely  be  too  much  commended  or  too 
often  read. 

It  was  long  before  Rome  received  this  art,  and  not 
without  difficulty  at  firft.  The  reafon  was,  becaufe  the 
Romans  were  for  feveral  ages  wholly  addidted  to  military 
affairs,  and  to  enlarge  their  territories;  fo  that  they  not 
only  negledted  to  cultivate  learning,  but  thought  the  pur- 
fuit  of  it  a  thing  of  ill  tendency,  by  diverting  the  minds 
of  their  youth  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  w7ar,  to  a  more 
foft  and  indolent  kind  of  life.  Therefore,  fo  late  as  the 
year  of  their  city  592,  when,  by  the  induftry  of  fome  Gre¬ 
cians,  the  liberal  arts  began  to  flourifh  in  Italy,  a  decree 
pafl’ed  the  fenate,  by  which  all  philofophers  and  rhetori¬ 
cians  were  ordered  to  depart  out  of  Rome.  But,  in  a  few 
years  after,  when  Carneades,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes, 
who  were  not  only  philofophers  but  orators,  came  ambaf- 
fadors  from  Athens  to  Rome,  the  Roman  youth  were  fo 
charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  their  harangues,  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  ftopt  from  purfuing  the  ftudy  of  ora¬ 
tory  ;  and,  by  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks,  it 
foon  gained  Inch  efteem,  that  perfons  of  the  firft  quality 
employed  their  time  and  pains  to  acquire  it ;  and  a  young 
man,  who  was  ambitious  to  advance  himfelf  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country,  could  have  little  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
unlefs  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  profpedts 
in  that  ftudy. 

Seneca  tells  us,  that  Lucius  Plotius,  a  Gaul,  was  the 
firft  who  taught  the  art  of  oratory  at  Rome  in  Latin  ; 
which,  Cicero  fays,  was  while  lie  was  a  boy;  and,  when 
the  moft  ftudious  perfons  went  to  hear  him,  he  lamented 
that  he  could  not  go  with  them,  being  prevented  by  the 
regard  he  paid  to  the  opinion  of  fome  of  his  friends,  who 
thought  that  greater  improvements  were  made  by  ex- 
ercifes  in  the  Greek  language  under  Grecian  mafters. 
Seneca  adds,  that  this  profeflion  continued  for  fome  time 
in  the  hands  of  freedmen  ;  and  that  the  firft  Roman  who 
engaged  in  it  was  Bland  us,  of  the  equeftrian  order,  who 
was  fucceeded  by  others ;  fome  of  whofe  lives  are  yet  ex¬ 
tant,  written  by  Suetonius,  as  many  of  the  Grecians  are 
by  Philoftratus  and  Eunapius.  Quintilian  likewife  gives 
us  the  names  of  thofe  among  the  Romans  who  wrote 
upon  the  art.  “  The  firft  (fays  he),  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
who  compoled  any  thing  upon  this  argument,  was 
Cato  the  Cenfor.  After  him  Antony  the  orator  began 
upon  the  fubjedt,  which  is  the  only  work  he  has  left,  and 
2  M  that 
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that  imperfeft.  Then  followed- fome  of  lefs  note.  But 
he  who  carried  eloquence  to  its  Kighell  pitch  among  us, 
was  Cicero;  who  has  likewife,  by  his  rules, given  the  bed. 
plan  both  to  praftife  and  teach  the  art.  After  whom 
modefty  w'ould  require  us  to  mention  no  more,  had  he  not 
told  us  himfelf  that  his  books  of  rhetoric  llipt  out  of  his 
hands  while  he  was  but  a  youth  ;  and  that  thofe  minor 
things,  which  many  perfons  want,  he  has  purpofely 
omitted  in  his  dlfcourfes  of  oratory.  Cornificius  w-rote 
largely  upon  the  fame  fubjeft;  Stertinius  and  Gallio  the 
elder,  each  of  them  fomething.  But  Celfus  and  I.enas 
were  more  accurate  than  Galiio  ;  and  in  our  times  Virgi- 
nius,  Pliny,  and  Rutilius.  And  there  are  at  this  day 
lotne  celebrated  authors  of  the  fame  kind,  who,  if  they 
had  taken  in  every  thing,  might  have  faved  my  pains.” 

Time  has  fince  deprived  us  of  moft:  of  the  writers  men¬ 
tioned  here  by  Quintilian.  But  we  have  the  lefs  reafon 
to  regret  this  lofs,  (ince  it  has  preferred  to  us  Cicero’s 
treadles  upon  this  fubjeft;  which  we  may  well  fuppofe 
to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  own  excellency,  and 
the  great  efteem  they  have  always  had  in  the  world.  Be- 
iides  his  two  books  of  Invention,  which  Quintilian  here 
calls  his  Books  of  Rhetoric,  there  are  extant  of  his, 
three  books  of  an  Orator  ;  one  of  Famous  Orators ;  and 
another,  which  is  called  The  Orator  ;  as  alfo  his  Topics, 
a  preface  Concerning  the  bed  fort  of  Orators,  and  a  trea¬ 
dle  of  the  Parts  of  Oratory.  Each  of  which  treatifes, 
whether  we  regard  the  juftnefs  and  delicacy  of  the 
thoughts,  the  ulefulnefs  of  the  rules,  or  the  elegance 
and  beauty  of  the  ftyle,  delerves  to  be  frequently  perufed 
by  all  who  are  lovers  of  eloquence.  For  who  can  be 
thought  fo  well  qualified  to  give  the  rules  of  any  art,  as 
he  who  excelled  all  mankind  in  the  praftice  of  them  ? 
But  thofe  Four  Books  to  Herennius  which  are  publilhed 
among  Cicero’s  works,  feem  with  good  reafon  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Cornificius,  whom  Quintilian  here  mentions. 
And  Celfus  is  by  fome  affirmed  to  have  taught  oratory, 
whom  he  alio  places  among  the  rhetoricians,  and  whole 
Eight  Books  of  Medicine  are  yet  extant,  written  in  fo 
beautiful  a  ftyle  as  plainly  ffiows  him  to  be  a  mailer  of  elo¬ 
quence.  But  Quintilian  himfelf  outdid  all  who  went  be¬ 
fore  him,  in  diligence  and  accuracy  as  a  writer.  His  In- 
ilitutions  ar»  fo  comprehenlive,  and  written  with  fuch 
great  exaftnefs  and  judgment,  that  they  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  moll  perfeft  work  of  the  kind.  St.  Je¬ 
rome  lays,  that  Quintilian  was  the  firll  who  taught  the 
art  publicly  at  Rome,  and  received  a  falary  from  the 
trealury.  This  he  places  in  the  eighth  year  of  Domi- 
tian ;  whereas  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Vefpafian  was 
the  fi.rff  who  granted  out  of  the  treafury  a  yearly  falary  of 
near  800/.  llerling,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  rhetoricians. 

Having  rapidly  enumerated  the  principal  orators  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  we  lhall  now  mention 
fome  peculiar  circumftances  which  contributed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  and  in  different  countries  to  call  forth  into 
exercile  their  powers  of  eloquence,  and  to  give  them  their 
celebrity.  It  has  been  oblerved  by  feverai  authors,  that 
eloquence  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  free  dates.  This 
obfervation  is  appropriately  and  beautifully  illullrated  by 
.Longinus.  Liberty,  he  fays,  is  the  nurfe  of  true  genius  ; 
it  animates  the  fpirit,  and  invigorates  the  hopes  of  men  ; 
excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  dedre  of  excelling  in 
every  art.  All  other  qualifications  you  may  find  among 
thole  who  are  deprived  of  liberty;  but  never  did  a  Have 
become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer. 
Thefe  obfervations,  under  certain  limitations,  are  jufti- 
iied  by  hiflory  and  obfervation.  For,  although  under 
arbitrary  governments,  that  are  civilized,  and  that  en¬ 
courage  the  arts,  ornamental  eloquence  may  flourilh,  that 
eloquence  which  is  calculated  more  to  foothe  and  pleafe 
than  to  convince  and  perfuade  ;  yet  high,  manly,  forcible, 
eloquence,  is  to  be  looked  far  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the  re¬ 
gions  of  freedom.  Eloquence,  or  the  art  of  perfuafion, 
100k  its  rile  with  that  of  the  Grecian  republics.  The 
iiourifhing  period  of  the  Grecian  dates  laded  from  the 


battle  of  Marathon  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  fubdued  the  liberties  of  Greece.  This  period  com¬ 
prehends  about  150  years ;  and  within  it  are  to  be  found 
mod  of  their  poets  and  philofophers,  but  chiefly  their 
orators.  Of  thefe  Grecian  republics  the  moft  noted  for 
eloquence,  as  well  as  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of 
Athens.  The  genius  of  the  government  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  was democratical ; and  affairs  were  con dufled  among 
them  by  reafoning  and  fpeaking,  and  by  a  fkilful  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  paffions  and  interests  of  a  popular  affembly. 

In  fuch  a  date,  and  among  fuch  a  people,  eloquence, 
that  kind  of  eloquence  which  was  moft  effeftual  for  con¬ 
vincing,  interefting,  and  perfuading,  the  hearers,  would 
be  much  ftiufted,  as  the  lured  means  of  riling  to  influ¬ 
ence  and  power.  Pififtratus,- who  was  contemporary  with 
Solon,  and  Ihbverted  his  plan  of  government,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plutarch  as  the  firll  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the  arts  of 
fpeech  ;  and  in  this  way  he  rofe  to  the  fovereign  power. 
Of  fucceeding  orators  we  have  no  particular  account  till 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnelian  war,  when  Pe¬ 
ricles  appeared,  and  carried  eloquence  to  a  great  height^ 
to  fuch  a  height  that  he  was  never  afterwards  furpalfed. 
His  eloquence  was  fo  forcible  and  vehement,  that  it  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  paffions  and  affeftions  of  the  people; 
and  he  was  therefore  called  Olympius,  and  is  faid,  like 
Jupiter,  to  have  thundered  when  he  fpoke.  Suidas  men¬ 
tions  one  remarkable  circumftance  relating  to  Pericles, 
that  he  was  the  firft  Athenian  who  compofed,  and  put 
into  writing,  a  difcourfe  defigned  for  the  public  After 
Pericles,  in  the  courfe  of  the  Peloponnelian  war,  arole 
Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Theramenes,  eminent 
citizens  of  Athens,  who,  though  not  orators  by  pro- 
feffion,  u’ere  all  dillinguilhed  for  their  eloquence.  The 
ftyle  of  oratory  which  then  prevailed,  appears  from  the 
orations  in  the  hillory  of  Thucydides,  who  flourilhed  in 
the  fame  age  ;  it  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concife,  ap¬ 
proaching  even  to  fome  degree  of  obfeurity. 

After  the  days  of  Pericles,  the  reputation  and  influence 
which  the  powers  of  eloquence  acquired,  gave  birth  to  a 
let  of  men  called'Rhetoricians,  or  Sophills,  who  appeared 
in  great  number  during  the  Peloponnelian  war;  fuch 
were  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Thrafymus,- and  Gorgias. 
Thefe  men  profefled  the  art  of  giving  receipts  for  ma¬ 
king  all  forts  of  orations,  for  or  againlt  any  caufe  what¬ 
ever.  They  were  the  firll  who,  with  this  view,  treated 
of  common-places,  and  the  artificial  invention  of  argu¬ 
ments  and  topics  for  every  fubjeft.  Accordingly,  they  may 
be  juftly  called  the  firft  corruptors  of  true  eloquence  ;  and 
they  were  oppofed  by  Socrates,  who  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plode  their  iophiftry.  In  the  fame  age  with  the  phi- 
lofopher  jull  mentioned  flouridied  Ifocrates,  whofe 
writings  are  dill  extant.  As  a  profefled  rhetorician 
he  acquired  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  favour  than 
any  of  his  competitors,  by  teaching  eloquence.  His 
orations'  abound  with  morality  and  good  fentiments  ;  they 
are  flowing  and  fmooth,  but  too  dellitute  of  vigour.  To 
this  period  belong  alfo  Ifasus  and  Lyfias.  The  former  is 
diftinguifhed  for  being  the  mailer  of  Demofthenes,  who 
railed  eloquence  to  a  higher  degree  of  fplendour  than 
any  other  perl'on  who  ever  bore  the  name  of  an  orator. 
After  the  days  of  Demofthenes,  Greece  loft  her  liberty  ; 
and  eloquence  of  courfe  languifhed,  and  relapfed  again 
into  the  feeble  manner  introduced  by  the  rhetoricians 
and  fophifts.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  lived  in  the 
next  age  to  Demofthenes,  attained  fome  charafter ;  but 
he  is  reprefented  as  a  flowery  rather  than  a  perfuaflve 
fpeaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather  than  fubftance.  “  He 
amufed  the  Athenians,”  fays  Cicero,  “  rattier  than  warm¬ 
ed  them.”  After  his  time  we  hear  of  no  more  Grecian 
orators  of  any  note. 

If  we  advert  to  ,the  rife  and  progrefs  of  eloquence 
among  the  Romans,  we  fhali  find  that  they  were'-long  a 
martial  nation,  altogether  rude,  and  unfkilled  in  arts  of 
any  kind.  The  Romans  always  acknowledged  the  Gre¬ 
cians 
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clans  as  their  matters  in  ever)’  part  of  learning.  To  this 
purpofe  Horace  fpeaks  of  them  in  his  Epilt.  ad  Aug. 
When  conquer’d  Greece  brought  in  her  captive  arts, 

She  triumph'd  o’er  her  favage  conquerors’  hearts; 

Taught  our  rough  verfe  its  numbers  to  refine, 

And  our  rude  dyle  with  elegance  to  fhine.  Francis. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was 
of  the  popular  kind,  public  fpeaking  became  at  an  early 
period  an  engine  of  government,  and  was  employed  for 
gaining  diflindtion  and  power.  But,  in  the  rude  unpo- 
lifned  times  of  the  date,  their  fpeaking  could  hardly  be 
deemed  eloquence.  It  was  not  till  a  fliort  time  preceding 
the  age  of  Cicero,  that  the  Roman  orators  rofe  into  any 
note.  CrafTus  and  Antonius,  to  whom  we  may  add  Hor- 
tenfius,  appear  to  hltve  been  the  mod  eminent.  Cicero 
has  defcribed  the  character  of  their  eloquence.  Cicero 
himfelf  is  at  this  period  the  objedt  mod  worthy  of  our 
attention;  and  his  name  alone  fuggefts  every  thing  that 
is  fplendid  in  oratory. 

The  reign  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans,  was  very 
fliort.  After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  not  only  long  lan- 
guifhed,but  expired:  nor  need  we  wonder  that  thisfhould 
be  the  cafe.  For,  not  only  was  liberty  entirely  extin- 
guifned,  but  arbitrary  power  was  felt  in  its  heavied  and 
mod  opprefiive  weight ;  Providence  having  in  its  wrath 
delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  l’ucceflion  of  Come 
of  the  mod  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  and 
fcourged  the  human  race.  The  change  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  eloquence  by  the  nature  of  the  government  and 
the  date  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  defcribed 
in  the  dialogue  “De  Caiifis  corruptte  Eloquentise,”  at¬ 
tributed  by  fome  to  Tacitus,  by  others  to  Quintilian.  In 
the  fchools  of  the  declaimers,  the  corruption  of  eloquence 
was  completed.  Thus,  with  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the 
manly  and  fenfible  eloquence  of  their  fil'd  noted  fpeakers 
degenerated  into  fubtilty  and  fophidry  ;  and,  among  the 
Roman  declaimers,  itpaffed  into  the  quaint  and  aftedled, 
into  point  and  antithefis.  This  corrupt  manner  begins  to 
appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca  ;  and  fhows  itfelf  alfo  in 
the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  lad  effort  of  Roman  ora¬ 
tory. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introdudlion 
of  Chridianity  gave  rife  to  a  new  lpecies  of  eloquence, 
in  the  apologies,  fermons,  and  padoral  writings,  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  Among  the  Latin  fathers,  Lac- 
tantius  and  Minutius  Felix  are  the  mod  remarkable  for 
purity  of  dyle;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St.  Au- 
gudine  pofleffes  a  confiderable  fhare  of  fprightlinefs  and 
drength.  But  none  of  the  fathers  afford  any  jud  models 
of  eloquence.  Among  the  Greek  fathers,  the  mod  dif- 
tinguilhed,  in  a  high  degree,  for  his  oratorical  merit,  is  St. 
Chryfodom. 

In  modern  times,  and  even  in  Great  Britain,  we  are 
unqueftionably  inferior,  in  a  variety  of  refpedts,  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  They  afpired  to  a  more  l'ublime 
fpecies  of  eloquence  than  the  moderns.  Theirs  was  of 
the  vehement  and  paflionate  kind  ;  that  of  the  moderns 
is  much  more  cool  and  temperate  ;  and,  in  our  country 
efpecially,  it  has  confined  itlelfalmod  wholly  to  the  argu¬ 
mentative  and  rational.  Indeed,  the  mod  driking  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  literary  purfuits  of  modern  times,  compared 
withthofeof  antiquity,  appears  in  the  fuperior  attention 
formerly  paid  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  eloquence. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded 
this  art  as  the  nobled  of  intellectual  acquirements;  in 
the  education  of  their  youth,  itcondiluted  the  principal 
objedt  of  attention  ;  and  abdradt  fcience  was  cultivated 
not  more  for  its  immediate  value,  than  for  the  fake  of 
the  .materials  which  it  might  contribute  to  the  exercife 
of  their  perfuafive  powers.  In  modern  academies,  on 
the  contrary,  (if  we  except  a  weekly  theme  or  a  few'  La¬ 
tin  verfes,  occadonal  repetition  of  Latin  and  Greek  poe¬ 
try,  or  now  and  then  of  pallages  feledted  from  the  coni- 
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pofitions  of  their  own  countrymen;  and,  in  a  few  of  them, 
an  exhibition  fomew'hat  public  once  or  twice  in  a  year,) 
it  were  fcarcely  too  much  to  affert,  that  the  dudy  of  ora¬ 
tory  has  long  fince  been  totally  negledted.  Toenlargeon 
the  confequences  of  this  negledt,  would  be  foreign  to  our 
immediate  purpofe  ;  but,  independently  of  its  importance 
on  public  occafions,  we  mud  all  be  aw-are  that  eloquence 
was,  and  dill  might  be,  the  brighted  ornament  of  private 
converfation  and  focial  intercourfe,  the  mod  irrefidible 
recommendation  and  the  firmed  lupport  of  religion  and 
philofophy. 

It  is  laid,  however,  that  ouf  youth  have  much  more  to 
learn  than  was  ever  contemplated  by  the  ancients.  We 
readily  admit  that  learning  has  widely  extended  its  do¬ 
minion  :  but  is  it  not  alfo  beyond  companion  more  accef- 
fible  ?  and  of  how  little  efficacy  is  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  poffefs,  if  we  have  not  the  talent  of  difplaying 
it  to  advantage?  Let  it  be  objected,  that  there  have  ex- 
ided  in  modern  times,  and  do  exid  in  the  prefent  age, 
orators  capable  of  rivalling  a  Cicero  or  a  Demodhenes  : 
grant  that  it  is  fo  ;  fuch  men  are  what  they  are,  in  fpite  of 
the  modern  fydem  of  education,  not  in  confequence  of 
it ;  or  rather,  they  have  formed  themfelves  on  the  ancient 
fydem,  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  modern  prejudice. 

In  no  date  of  fociety,  perhaps,  has  eloquence  obtained 
a  more  powerful  and  permanent  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men  than  it  now  pofleffes  in  our  own  country,  yet,  as 
we  have  hinted,  never  could  it  be  indebted  for  its  effedt 
to  fewer  external  advantages.  In  fadt,  if  fome  dern  and 
rude  Lycurgus,  in  legiflating  for  our  Saxon  ancedors, 
had  refolved  to  preferve  the  people  from  the  dangerous 
fedudtions  which  belong  to  this  accomplilhment,  he  could 
not  have  taken  more  effedlual  means  to  guard  againd 
the.ni,  than  by  conffrudting  the  theatres  of  rhetorical  ex¬ 
hibitions  precifely  In  their  adtual  dyle.  On  vifiting  the 
venerable  pile  which  embraces  within  its  precindts  nearly 
all  the  important  public  functions  of  our  commonwealth, 
the  feat  of  legiflative  authority,  the  arena  of  political  con¬ 
tention,  the  abode  of  juflice  in  all  her  awful  majedy  and 
under  all  her  diverfified  forms,  how  mud  a  foreigner  be 
adonifhed  to  obferve,  while  he  counts  his  founding  paces 
through  the  deferted  hall  of  Rufus,  that  the  interefls  of 
nations  and  the  rights  of  individuals  are  difcuffed  in  anti¬ 
chambers  and  clofets!  When  he  has  with  difficulty  ef- 
fedted  his  paflage  through  the  dark  and  winding  ways 
which  condudt  him  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  has 
gazed  at  the  obfcure  corner  to  which  our  fenators  retire 
to  adjud  the  affairs  of  Europe,  he  will  inquire  for  the 
leading  orator  of  this  didinguilhed  affembly  ;  and  will  dif- 
cover  him,  with  wonder,  in  the  lead  confpicuous  part  of 
the  building,  and  fpeaking  as  from  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
In  all  our  courts  of  judice,  metropolitan  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vincial,  the  advocate  occupies  a  fimilar  fituation  ;  as  if 
the  tendency  of  the  voice  to  afcend  had  been  alone  con¬ 
fidered,  and  the  various  advantages  of  a  commanding 
pofition  were  entirely  overlooked.  We  might  be  tempted 
to  fuppofe  that  the  elevated  rodrum,  from  which  our 
clergy  addrefs  their  congregations,  was  more  favourable 
to  an  impreffive  mode  of  enunciation,  were  we  not  fen¬ 
fible  of  feveral  inconvenient  adjundts  ;  viz.  that  the 
preacher  is  inclofed  nearly  as  high  as  his  bread,  and  bol- 
dered  up  with  cufhions  in  a  narrow  pulpit,  from  which 
he  generally  reads  his  difcourfe  with  his  face  almod 
clofe  to  his  book,  wh.ilft  little  more  than  his  head  and 
flioulders  can  be  feen  ;  a  fituation  which  is  equally  de- 
drudtive  to  the  graces  and  the  energies  of  delivery. 

Even  at  our  popular  eledtions,  where  every  facility 
fliould  be  afforded  for  addreffing  the  colledied  multitude, 
and  where  the  candidates  fliould  eredt  their  huflings  in 
the  manner  mod  conducive  to  this  purpofe,  the  form  of 
the  patriot  is  lod  among  a  bufy  throng  of  poll-clerks 
and  parifli-officers ;  and  his  voice  is  completely  drown¬ 
ed  by  the  murmurs  of  a  crowd,  from  which  there 
is  nothing  to  dilcriminate  his  fituation.  One  mo¬ 
ment’s  refledtion  on  the  driking  difference  between  the 
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eminences  from  which  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  ha¬ 
rangued  the  men  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  and  the  poll 
occupied  by  Mr.  Fox  while  pouring  forth  his  noble  ex¬ 
hortations  to  the  elefitors  of  Weftminfter,  will  place  in 
the  ftrongeft  view  the  marked  difparity  between  the  ad¬ 
vantages  prepared  for  eloquence  iii  ancient  and  in  mo¬ 
dern  times. 

While  the  attitudes  of  our  public  fpeakers  are  thus  cir- 
cumfcribed,  and  their  limbs  confined,  by  the  place  in 
which  their  efforts  mull  be  made,  all  attempts  to  gefti- 
culate  with  grace  and  freedom  may  be  deemed  fruitlefs 
and  unavailing,  and  no  inftruflion  in  the  arts  of  delivery 
can  eafily  be  turned  to  account :  but  we  apprehend  that 
a  farther  reafon  may  be  affigned  for  the  negleft  into  which 
thefe  arts  have  fallen.  The  Englilh,  we  fufpefil,  though 
it  might  be  difficult  to  explain  the  fa  fit,  are  naturally  not 
a  gefticulating  people.  A  Frenchman  can  fcarcely  re¬ 
count  the  molt  ordinary  tale  without  a  thoufand  rapid 
and  lively  afitions  imitative  of  the  fafits  defcribed,  orex- 
prelfive  of  his  own  warm  intereft  in  them  ;  the  Italians  are 
even  more  apt  to  fecond  their fpeech  with  afition  :  but  an 
Englishman  will  not  only  relate  a  tragical  event,  or  report 
a  pathetic  fpeech,  or  defcribe a  vehement  crifis,  without  any 
accompanying  gefture;  he  will  even  act  and  fay  violent 
things  under  the  influence  of  ftrongpaflion,  without  betray¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  a  diftant  .obferver  by  attitude  or  motion. 
Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  appearance  of  our  theatri¬ 
cal  performers  is  generally  charafiterized  as  glact  by  thofe 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  foreign  ftages  ;  and  hence, 
on  the  other,  in  fome  degree,  our  own  furprife  at  the 
anxiety  manifefted  by  many  foreign  dramatifts  of  our 
times,  to  regulate  the  pofitions,  marches,  halts,  and  gef- 
tures,  of  thofe  who  are  to  reprefent  their  works.  It  may 
be  remarked  too,  that,  though  ballets  of  afition  have 
lately  fo  much  prevailed  in  our  theatres,  the  plots  com¬ 
municated  by  pantomimic  contrivances  are  always  very 
imperfefitly  underftood  by  the  fpefiiators. 

Now,  if  the  habits  of  Engliffimen  are  decidedly  ad- 
verfe  to  the  employment  of  gefture  in  difcourfe,  theora- 
tor,  in  whatever  department,  applying  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  talk  of  convincing  and  perfuading  his  hearers,  will 
do  well  to  facrifice  all  inferior  considerations  to  their 
feelings  and  prejudices;  he  will  (if  we  may  make  free 
with  a  line  of  Pope,  which  refers  to  a  different  objefit, 
but  refts  on  the  fame  general  principle)  “  Confult  the 
genius  of  the  place  in  all;”  and  he  will  ftudioufly  avoid 
every  rifk  of  diverting  attention  from  an  important  objefit 
to  any  peculiarities  in  his  own  manner.  He  will  no  more 
adopt  the  animated  afitions  with  which  a  Roman  Speaker 
enforced  his  argument,  the  Jupplofo  pedis,  and  the  per- 
cufl'io  fcmoris,  than  he  will  walk  into  the  Houle  of  Com¬ 
mons  invefted  with  a  claffical  tpga,  oraddrefs  the  peers 
of  Britain  by  the  title  of  Conicript  Fathers.  The  an¬ 
cient  drefs  may  indeed  be  far  more  graceful,  the  lan¬ 
guage  more  pointed  and  concife,  and  the  geftures 
more  energetic  and  appropriate,  than  thofe  which  are 
now  in  ufe  ;  but  a  fenfible  man  remembers  that  he  is 
Handing  on  Englifh  ground,  and  fpeaking  to  an  Englifh 
audience.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  admirable  Efi’ay  on  Elo¬ 
quence,  fays,  that  fome  commanding  mind,  united  to  a 
graceful  perfon,  an  attractive  manner,  and  a  clear  and 
powerful  voice,  might  poffibly  Succeed  in  introducing 
the  ufe  of  gefture  in  our  parliamentary  debates;  and  he 
inftances  lord  Bolingbroke  as  pofleffing  many  of  the  ac- 
complifhments  which  are  calculated  to  effe,£t  fuch  an  in¬ 
novation.  We  are  ftrongly  inclined,  however,  to  believe, 
that  even  that  diftinguifhed  perfon,  had  he  made  the  at¬ 
tempt,  would  have  been  fainted  with  a  general  laugh, 
and  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  fecond 
hearing.  The  great  earl  of  Chatham,  perhaps,  carried 
the  approach  to  gefticuiation  quite  as  far  as  it  could  be 
tolerated  among  us. 

Thefe  remarks  are  from  the  Monthly  Review’,  prefixed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  curious  work,  entitled  “  Chiroma- 
ma,  or  a  Treatife  on  Rhetorical  Delivery,  with  Precepts 


on  the  Regulation  of  Gefture;”  the  author  ol  which  feems 
deflrous  of  reftoring  the  ancient  energy  of  oratory.  But, 
from  the  Hate  of  manners  which  we  have  noticed,  it  can 
hardly  be  expefited  that  fuch  a  work  will  ever  become  a 
very  ufeful  practical  book  in  this  country,  or  will  im¬ 
part  leflons  that  are  adapted  to  conftant  application.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  w’e  are  far  from  wilhing  to  rejefit  fuch  a  work 
as  altogether  unserviceable.  The  limited  portion  of  gef¬ 
ture  which  cuftom  permits  in  our  public  aflemblies, 
ffiould  be  appropriate  and  inoftenfive;  and,  as  “thofe 
move  eafleft  who  have  learned  to  dance,”  and  thofe  Hand 
moft  firmly  balanced  who  have  acquired  Ikili  in  the  noble 
fcience  of  defence,  fo  the  little  which  can  be  done  in 
this  way,  will  probably  be  belt  done  by  thofe  wdio  have  la¬ 
boured  with  fome  care,  and  according  to  a  certain  fyftem, 
to  “Suit  the  afition  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the 
afition.”  To  fuch  perfons  as  are  difpofed  to  make  the 
experiment,  w-e  may  Safely  recommend  Mr.  Auftin’s  book 
as  a  rich  treafury  of  fa  fits,  anecdotes,  precepts,  and  ob- 
fervations,  connected  with  the  fubjefit,  drawn  from  a  great 
variety  of  quarters,  and  arranged  on  the  whole  with  per- 
fpicuity  and  convenience. 

Our  fcepticifm  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  inftruftions 
in  the  art  of  gefticuiation,  by  no  means  extends  to  the 
propriety  of  uling  every  exertion  towards  obtaining  per- 
fefiiion  in  the  management  of  the  voice  ;  of  which,  in¬ 
deed,  the  expreflivenefs  ought  to  be  the  more  affiduoufly 
cultivated  by  public  fpeakers,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
debarred  from  the  privilege  of  throwing  force  and  mean¬ 
ing  into  their  attitudes  and  geftures.  What  is  wanting 
in  the  one  ffiould  be  Supplied  by  the  other ;  and  the  ora¬ 
torical  ftyle  would  receive  incalculable  improvement,  if 
it  were  fo  laboured  as  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the  va¬ 
rious  powers  of  ftriking  emphafis,  inftead  of  indulging 
in  the  endiefs  volubility  and  perpetual  repetition  to  which 
refort  is  too  frequently  had,  in  parliament  and  elfewhere, 
for  the  purpofe  of  effectually  impreffing  the  Speaker’s 
fenfe  on  the  mind  of  his  hearers.  Mr.  Auftin’s  precepts 
for  the  modulation  of  the  voice  are  numerous  and  fenfible; 
and  his  appendix  contains  an  amufingand  not  uninftruc- 
tive  description  of  the  means  employed  by  the  Phonafci 
of  ancient  times  to  ftrengthen  and  improve  it. 

If,  however,  contrary  to  our  expefitation,  oratory  fnould 
again  become  an  integral  part  of  education,  the  belt  me¬ 
thod  of  forming  a  fyftem  of  it  would  be,  to  collefit  it  from 
the  fineft  precepts  of  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Lon¬ 
ginus,  and  other  celebrated  authors  ;  with  proper  exam¬ 
ples  taken  from  the  choiceft  parts  of  the- pureft  antiquity. 
On  this  plan,  the  learned  Dr.  Ward  has  formed  his  fyftem, 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  and  particularly  to  his  Firil 
Lefilure,  vol.  i. 

Nature  and  Divisions  of  Oratory. 

The  terms  rhetoric  and  oratory,  having  no  other  dif¬ 
ference  but  that  one  is  taken  from  the  Greek  language 
and  the  other  from  the  Latin,  may  be  ufed  promifcuoufly  ; 
but  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  refpefil  to  the  words 
rhetorician  and  orator;  for,  although  the  Grecians  ufed 
the  former,  both  to  exprefs  thofe  who  taught  the  art  and 
thofe  who  prafilifed  it,  yet  the  Romans  afterward,  when 
they  took  that  word  into  their  language,  confined  it  to 
the  teachers  of  the  art,  and  called  the  reft  orators.  And 
there  feems  to  have  been  a  Sufficient  reafon  for  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  fince  the  art  was  the  fame  in  both,  and  might 
therefore  go  by  either  name  ;  but  the  different  province 
of  rhetoricians  and  orators  made  it  not  improper  that  they 
ffiould  be  called  by  different  names.  Beiides,  anciently, 
before  rhetoric  was  made  a  feparate  and  diftinfit  art  from 
philofophy,  the  fame  perfons  taught  both.  And  then 
they  were  called  not  only  rhetoricians,  but  fophijls.  But, 
becaufe  they  often  employed  their  art  rather  to  vindicate 
what  was  falfe  and  unjuft,  than  to  Support  truth  and  vir¬ 
tue,  this  difingenuous  conduct,  by  which  they  frequently 
impofed  fipon  weak  minds,  brought  a  difcredit  both  upon 
themfelves  and  their  profeffion  And  therefore  the  name 
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fophi/l,  or  fophifter,  has  been  more  generally  ufed  in  an  ill 
fenfe,  to  iignify  one  (killed  rather  in  the  arts  of  cavilling, 
than  qualified  to  fpeak  well  and  accurately  upon  any 
fubjeft. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  ufe  many  words,  to  prove  that 
oratory  is  an  art.  For  it  is  comprifed  under  certain  rules, 
agreeable  to  reafon,  delivered  in  a  regular  method,  and 
fuited  to  attain  the  end  it  propofes;  which  are  characters 
fufficient  to  denominate  it  an  art.  Indeed,  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  here  as  in  molt  other  things,  that  a  good  genius  is  of 
itfelf  more  ferviceable  than  the  molt  exaft  acquaintance 
with  all  the  rules  of  art,  where  that  is  wanting.  But  it 
is  fufficient  that  art  help  nature,  and  carry  it  farther  than 
it  can  otherwife  advance  without  it :  and  he  who  is  de- 
firous  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  good  orator,  will  find 
the  afliftance  of  art  very  neceflary.  Some  perfons  have 
thought,  that  many  of  the  common  fyftems  written  upon 
thefubjeCl  of  oratory  have  been  attended  with  this  incon¬ 
venience;  that,  by  burdening  the  mind  with  too  great  a 
number  of  rules  about  things  of  fmall  importance,  they 
have  oftentimes  rather  difcouraged  than  promoted  the 
ftudy  of  eloquence.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  extreme 
which  (hould  be  always  carefully  avoided.  But,  how¬ 
ever,  an  indifferent  guide  in  a  ftrange  road  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  hear  Quintilian’s 
opinion  upon  this  head  :  “  I  would  not  (fays  he)  have 
young  perfons  think  they  are  fufficiently  inftru<5ted,if  they 
have  learned  one  of  thofe  compends  which  are  commonly 
handed  about,  and  fancy  themfelves  fafe  in  the  decrees, 
as  it  were,  of  thefe  technical  writers.  The  art  of  fpeaking 
requires  much  labour,  conftant  ftudy,  a  variety  of  exer- 
cife,  many  trials,  the  greateft  prudence,  and  readinel’s  of 
thought.  However,  thefe  treatifes  are  ufeful,  when  they 
fet  you  in  a  plain  and  open  way,  and  do  not  confine  you 
to  one  narrow  track,  from  which  he  who  thinks  it  a  crime 
to  depart,  mull  move  as  (lowly  as  one  that  walks  upon  a 
rope.”  We  fee  he  is  not  for  having  us  confine  ourfelves 
too  clofely  to  fyftems,  though  he  thinks  they  are  of  fervice 
at  firft,  till  ufe  and  experience  render  them  lefs  neceflary. 

The  principal  end  and  defign  of  oratory  is  to  perfuade ; 
fof  which  reafon  it  is  frequently  called  the  art  of  perfuafion. 
It  attempts  to  produce  convittion  concerning  fome  parti¬ 
cular  objeft,  that  it  may  influence  the  will  to  a  correfpond- 
ing  determination.  It  feeks  either  to  aroufe  the  mind  to 
action,  or  to  difluade  it  from  a&ing  upon  the  refolutions 
already  taken,  or  fuch  as  are  in  contemplation.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  employment  is  not  to  fearch  after  truth,  but  to 
render  acknowledged  or  fuppofed  truths  influential.  It 
leaves  to  logic  the  province  of  cool  inveftigation,  and  of 
drawing  legitimate  conclufions  from  admitted  premifes, 
without  any  regard  to  motives.  The  orator  is  folicitous 
to  effeft  fome  particular  purpofe,  and  calls  in  the  art  of 
reafon  merely  as  an  auxiliary.  He  attempts  to  influence 
the  will  by  reafoning  with  the  aft'e&ions  ;  knowing  that, 
if  they  be  gained  over  to  the  party  efpoufed,  the  will  is 
ready  to  follow.  He  therefore  artfully  conceals,  or 
(lightly  pafles  over,  every  circumftance  which  is  not  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  views,  and  brings  forward,  and  largely 
expatiates  upon,  thofe  which  are.  He  fuggefts  motives  of 
pleafure,  utility,  fafety,  honour,  pity,  &c.  as  the  fubjebt 
admits.  He  not  only  prefuppofes  the  obje£t  in  view  of 
the  firft  importance,  but  he  employs  every  method  to  im¬ 
plant  this  conviftion  in  the  minds  of  thofe  whom  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  perfuade.  Thefe  attempts  become  moftfuc- 
cefsful  by  a  clofe  imitation  of  that  train  of  ideas,  and 
thofe  modes  of  expreflion,  which  any  particular  paflion 
or  affection  is  prone  to  fuggeft.  If  the  defign  be  to  ex¬ 
cite  anger  and  refentment ,  oratory  imitates  the  language  of 
anger.  It  places  the  fuppofed  offence  in  the  ftrongeft 
point  of  view,  and  defcribes  it  in  the  molt  vivid  colours. 
It  afliduoully  collefts  and  expatiates  upon  every  circum¬ 
ftance  which  contributes  to  the  aggravation  of  the  crime. 
It  is  indignant  againft  that  fpiritlefs  tranquillity  which 
can  patiently  endure  fuch  infults,  and  attributes  reluc¬ 
tance  to  revenge,  to  mean  and  cowardly  motives.  If  its 
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objefl  be  to  excite  horror,  it  aflembles  together  every  cir¬ 
cumftance  which  has  a  tendency  to  alarm  with  a  fenfe  of 
danger.  It  ftigmatifes  courage  with  the  epithet  of  raffi- 
nefs,  and  flight  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  prudence, 
&c.  If  compajfion  be  the  objedft,  it  expatiates  upon  the 
wretched  (late  of  the  fufrerer,  his  fears,  his  apprebenfions, 
his  penitence.  It  palliates  his  faults,  extols  his  good 
qualities,  and  thus  colle&s,  in  one  point  of  view,  all  his 
claims  on  commiferation.  The  fpecies  of  argument 
which  perfons  under  the  influence  of  paflions  and  ftrong 
affeftions  perpetually  adopt,  is  rendered  more  efficacious 
by  appropriate  language.  The  orator,  therefore,  ftudies 
and  imitates  the  particular  language  of  each  paflion,  ei¬ 
ther  in  its  energy,  vivacity,  or  diifufenefs.  Hence  he  li¬ 
berally  employs  all  thofe  tropes  and  figures  of  fpeech 
which  nature  fuggefts,  and  art  has  clalfified. 

Oratory  adds  to  rhetorical  coinpofition  the  advantages 
of  elocution.  It  adapts  the  manner  of  delivery  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fubjebt  and  the  appropriate  language.  It 
takes  the  charafteriftic  figns  of  each  emotion  for  its  model, 
as  far  as  it  dares  to  imitate,  without  the  imputation  of 
mimicry  ;  it  enters  into  the  attitudes,  geftures,  tones  of 
voice,  accents,  emphafis,  expreflions  of  countenance,  in- 
fpired  by  the  particular  emotion,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
not  an  idea  is  fuffered  to  lofe  its  proper  efFeft,  by  any  de¬ 
ficiency  in  kind  or  degree  of  energy  communicated  to  it ; 
and  thus  it  enjoys  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
power  of  fympathy. 

An  obje&ion  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  againft  elo¬ 
quence,  as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  perfuading 
to  ill  as  well  to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  ; 
and  fo  reafoning  may  alfo  be,  and  too  often  is,  employed 
for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who  would  think  of 
forming  an  argument  from  this  againft  the  cultivation  of 
our  reafoning  powers  ?  Reafon,  eloquence,  and  every  art 
which  ever  has  been  ftudied  among  mankind,  may  be 
abufed,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad 
men  ;  but  it  were  perfe&ly  childiffito  contend  that,  upon, 
this  account,  they  ought  to  be  aboliflied. 

While  the  orator  employs  his  art  in  purfuing  only  thofe 
ends  for  which  it  was  at  firft  defigned,  the  perfuading 
men  to  good  and  virtuous  aftions,  and  diffuading  them 
from  every  thing  that  is  ill  and  vicious  ;  nothing  can  be 
more  commendable  in  itfelf,  or  ufeful  to  human  lociety. 

The  component  parts  of  oratory  are  four — invention, 
difpojition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  This  will  appear 
by  confidering  the  nature  of  each  of  them,  and  what  it 
contributes  in  forming  an  orator. 

1.  Every  one  who  aims  to  fpeak  well  and  accurately 
upon  any  lubjeft,  does  naturally  in  the  firft  place  inquire 
after,  and  purfue,  fuch  thoughts  as  may  feem  moft  proper 
to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  thing  upon  which  lie  defigns 
to  difcourfe.  And,  if  the  nature  of  it  requires  that  he 
(hould  bring  reafons  to  confirm  what  he  fays,  he  not  only 
feeks  the  ftrongeft,  and  fuch  as  are  likely  to  be  beft  re¬ 
ceived,  but  alfo  prepares  to  anfwer  any  thing  which  may 
be  offered  to  the  contrary.  This  is  invention. 

2.  After  this,  he  deliberates  with  himfelfin  what  me¬ 
thod  to  difpofe  of  thofe  things  which  have  occurred  to 
his  mind,  that  they  may  appear  in  the  plained  light,  and 
not  lofe  their  force  by  diforder  and  confufion.  This  is 
the  bufinefs  of  difpojition. 

3.  His  next  concern  is  to  give  thoughts  an  agreeable 
drefs,  by  making  choice  of  the  fitted  words,  cleared  ex¬ 
preflions,  fmooth  and  harmonious  periods,  with  other 
ornaments  of  ftyle,  as  may  beft  fuit  the  nature  of  his  fub- 
je61,  brighten  his  difcourfe,  and  render  it  moft  entertain¬ 
ing  to  his  hearers.  And  this  is  called  elocution. 

4.  The  Lift  thing  he  attends  to,  is  to  deliver  what  he 
has  thus  compofed,  with  ajuft  and  agreeable  pronunciation, 
or  delivery ;  and  daily  experience  convinces  us  how 
much  this  contributes  both  to  engage  the  attention,  and 
imprefs  whatisfpoken  upon  the  mind.  This  then  is  the 
method  to  which  nature  directs,  in  order  to  qualify  our¬ 
felves  for  difcourfing  to  the  beft  advantage  5  though  by 
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cuftom  and  habit  thefe  things  become  fo  familiar  to  us, 
that  vve  do  not  always  attend  to  them  feparately  in  their 
natural  order. 

Oratory  is  again  divided  into  the  demonstrative,  the 
deliberative,  and  the  judicial.  Ariftotle  is  laid  to  be  the 
author  of  this  divifion,  which  feems  to  be  very  juft;  fince, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  fuhjedt  of  oratory,  whether  facred  or 
civil,  that  may  not  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
heads.  It  is  a  divifion  which  runs  through  all  the  an¬ 
cient  treatifes  on  rhetoric,  and  is  followed  by  the  moderns 
who  copy  them.  Dr.  Blair,  however,  though  upon  the 
whole  he  approves  and  commends  this  divifion,  fomewhat 
deviates  from  it ;  and  prefers  following  that  divifion 
which  the  train  of  modern  fpeaking  naturally  points  out 
to  usj  taken  from  the  three  great  fcenes  of  eloquence,  po- 
jrular  ajfemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit,  each  of  which 
has  a  diftindl  character  that  particularly  fuits  it.  This 
divifion  coincides  in  part  with  the  ancient  one.  The 
eloquence  of  popular  aflemblies,  confifts  moftly  of  what 
the  ancients  term  the  deliberative  fpecies,  and  yet  admits 
alfo  of  the  demonftrative.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is 
precifely  the  fame  with  what  the  ancients  called  the  judi¬ 
cial.  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  is  altogether  of  a  dif- 
rindl  nature,  and  cannot  be  properly  comprehended  under 
any  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians.. 

I.  Popular  Oratory,  or  Elocution  of  the  Senate. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  though 
necefl'ary  perhaps  fora  young  orator  to  know,  cannot  be  ri¬ 
gidly  followed  at  prefent  in  our  own  fenate,  where  all  mull 
appear  extempore,  and  free  even  from  the  femblance  of  for¬ 
mal  or  ftudied  arrangement.  Long  fpeeches  are  indeed 
faftiionable,  and  yet  are  feldom  heard  with  patience;  but 
the  rule  drawn  from  thefe  claflical  models,  that  the  orator 
fliould  proceed  in  the  peroratio  by  every  moving  art  to 
complete  his  conqueft  over  the  paffions,  fuch  as,  admira¬ 
tion,  furprife,  hope,  joy,  fear,  grief,  pity,  anger,  in  courts 
of  juftice,  and  indeed  in  a  national  aflembly,  where  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  life  or  character  is  at  Hake,  or  where  a  public 
meafureis  to  be  attacked  or  defended,  has  often  appeared 
to  us  an  abufe  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence  ;  plain  fabts,  and 
unadorned  truth,  would  be  more  ufeful  to  mankind,  than 
fpeaking  to  the  paffions,  and  endeavouring,  by  oratorical 
flouriflies,  to  make  black  pafs  for  white,  and  white  for 
black. 

Yet,  as  the  eloquence  of  the  fenate  is  partly  delibera¬ 
tive,  partly  controverfial,  and  partly  declamatory,  it  ad¬ 
mits,  and  even  occationally  demands,  a  more  impetuous 
warmth,  a  more  rapid  and  vehement  emotion,  than  in 
other  circumftances  could  be  at  all  decorous.  The  fer- 
mons  of  Mafliilon  might  require,  or  at  leaft  their  effedl 
might  be  heightened  by, a  denunciative  feverity,  an  awful 
aufterity  of  manner,  that  fliould  imprefshis  audience  with 
all  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  a  fupernatural  agency;  and, 
under  fuch  circumftances,  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit  might 
feem  to  have  been  carried  even  above  the  heights,  and 
beyond  the  force,  of  fenatorial  and  popular  oratory;  but 
it  is  in  the  fenate  alone,  and  the  popular  aflemblies -of  the 
’nation,  that  the  orator  is  to  hurry  away  the  impetuous 
paffions,  and.  tranfport  the  hearer  into  abfolute  adlion ; 
and  there  only  are,  of  courfe,  required  the  full  thunders 
of  elocutionary  energy.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  fervid 
tones  of  an  impetuous  declamation,  that  the  fenatorial 
elocutionift  fliould  excel;  in  the  calm  dignity  of  a  well- 
modulated  cadence,  and  the  polifiied  grace  and  propriety 
of  enunciation,  he  fliould  alfo  lurpafs;  and  in  the  ealy 
urbanity  of  tone  and  euphony  (when  the  ftronger  exer¬ 
tions  of  eloquence  are  not  required)  he  fliould  manifeft, 
at  once,  the  dignity  of  the  ftatefman,  and  the  elegance 
and  refinement  of  the  polite  Icholar.  How  little  thefe 
circumftances  (almoft  all  of  them  within  the  reach  of  a 
well-dire£ted  education)  are  attended  to,  is  but  too  ge¬ 
nerally  known;  and,  in  the  humble  Hate  of  modern  ora¬ 
tory  (as  judged  by  its  eft'efts),  the  confequences  may  but 
too  well  be  difcovered. 


II.  Judicial  Oratory,  or  Eloquence  of  the  Bar. 

The  judicial  is  the  fame  with  the  eloquence  of  the  bar 
employed  in  addreffing  judges,  who  have  power  to  abfolve 
or  condemn.  In  judicial  affairs,  both  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  youth  who  weredefirous  to  gain  a  reputation  for 
eloquence,  ufed  commonly  to  give  the  firft  proofs  of  their 
genius  and  ability.  The  firft  of  Cicero’s  orations  now  ex¬ 
tant  is_his  defence  of  Publius  Quintius,  which  he  fpoke 
in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  It  was  indeed  at  the  bar 
that  young  orators  ufed  firft;  to  exercife  and  try  their  ge¬ 
nius  in  public  ;  and  they  took  care  to  prepare  themfelves 
for  this,  by  declaiming  beforehand,  either  in  the  fchools, 
or  under  the  inftruftion  of  fome  fkilful  perfon  in  private. 
In  judicial  controverfies  there  are  two  parties,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  or  profecutor,  and  the  defendant  or  perfon  charged. 
The  fubjedt  is  fomething  pall ;  and  the  end  propofed  by 
them  Cicero  calls  “  equity,”  or  “  right  and  equity  ;”  the 
former  of  which  arifes  from  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
the  latter  from  reafon  and  the  nature  of  things. 

All  judicial  caufes  are  either  private  or  public ;  that  is, 
they  relate  to  the  right  of  particular  perions,  and  thefe 
are  alfo  called  civil  caufes,  as  they  are  converfant  about 
matters  of  property;  or  they  are  thofe  which  relate  to 
public  juftice  and  the  government  of  the  ftate  ;  and  thefe 
are  alfo  called  criminal,  becaufe  by  them  crimes  are  pro- 
fecuted,  whether  they  be  capital  or  of  alefs  heinous  nature. 

In  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  or  that  which  is  employed 
in  judicial  cafes,  the  great  objebl  is  convidlion.  Here  it  is 
not  the  fpeaker’s  bufinefs  to  perfuade  the  judges  to  what 
is  good  or  ufeful,  but  to  fhow  them  what  is  jult  and  true; 
and,  of  courfe,  it  is  chiefly,  or  folely,  to  the  underftanding 
that  his  eloquence  is  addrefled.  Belides,  fpeakers  at  the 
bar  addrefs  themfelves  to  one,  or  to  a  few  judges,  who  are 
perfons  generally  of  age,  gravity,  and  authority  of  cha- 
rafler.  And,  moreover,  the  nature  and  management  of 
the  fubjedls  which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  oratory  from  that  of  popular  aflemblies. 
From  the  confiderations  here  l'uggefted  it  appears,  that 
the  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  of  a  much  more  limited,  more 
lober,  and  chaftened,  kind,  than  that  of  popular  aflem¬ 
blies ;  and,  for  fimilar  reafons,  the  judicial  orations  of 
Cicero  or  Demofthenes  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  exabl 
models  of  the  manner  of  fpeaking  which  is  adapted  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  bar.  The  nature  of  the  bar  anciently, 
both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  attained  a  much  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  popular  eloquence  than  it  now  does.  Stribl 
law  was  much  lefs  an  objebt  of  attention  in  ancient  judi¬ 
cial  orations  than  it  is  become  among  us.  Eloquence, 
much  more  than  jurifprudence,  was  the  ftudy  of  thofe 
who  were  to  plead  caufes;  and,  accordingly,  Cicero  fays, 
that  three  months  ftudy  was  fufficient  to  make  any  man  a 
complete  civilian  ;  nay,  it  was  thought  that  a  perfon  might 
be  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar  who  had  never  ftudied  law 
at  all.  Befides,  the  civil  and  criminal  judges,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous 
than  they  are  with  us,  and  formed  a  fort  of  popular  af- 
fembly.  Thus  the  renowned  tribunal  of  Areopagus  at 
Athens  confifted  of  at  leaft  fifty  judges.  In  Rome,  the 
praetor,  who  was  the  proper  judge  both  in  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal  caufes, named,  for  every  catife  of  moment,  the  “  Ju- 
dices  felebti,”  as  they  were  called,  who  were  afways  nu¬ 
merous,  and  had  the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and 
jury. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  fliould  be  duly  confidered,  that 
among  us  the  foundation  of  a  lawyer’s  reputation  and 
fnccels  mull  always  be  laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of 
his  own  profeffion.  Having  laid  this  foundation,  by  being 
well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  law  in  general,  but  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  caufe  which  he  is  to  plead  in  particu¬ 
lar,  he  fliould  be  apprifed,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is 
of  the  highell  moment  for  giving  fupport  to  a  caufe. 
There  is  perhaps  no  fcene  of  public  fpeaking  where  elo¬ 
quence  is  more  necefl'ary;  and  the  effedt  of  good  fpeak¬ 
ing  is  always  very  great.  Confequently,  of  all  the  liberal 
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profeflions,  there  is  not  any  one  that  gives  fairer  play  to  fcriptions  or  fanatical  rhapfodies,  or  amufed  them  with 
genius  and  abilities  than  that  of  the  advocate.  As  an  rambling  harangues  on  general  topics.  The  union  ot 
encouragement  to  application  and  exertion,  he  may  con-  reafon,  fancy,  and  paflion,  in  pulpit-oratory, .  has  been  a 
fider  that  he  is  fure  of  coming  forward  according  to  his  rare  attainment, of  which  fermons  ilfued  from  our  pulpits 
merit ;  for,  though  intereft  and  friends  may  fet  forward  have  afforded  few  examples. 

a  young  pleader  "with  advantage  at  the  beginning,  they  The  objefts  of  clerical  eloquence  have  been  oratori- 
can  merely  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  refting  cally  thus  enumerated  :  “  To  inform  the  underftanding 
merely  on  thefe  afliflances  will  foon  fall.  Spe&ators  ob-  even  of  the  inapprehenfive ;  to  aroufe  the  flumbering 
ferve,  judges  decide,  parties  watch  ;  and  to  him  will  the  confcience;  to  regulate  the  moral  feelings;  to  reitore  the 
multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  refort,  who  gives  the  focial  fympathies,  which  the  difparities  of  fortune  have 
mod  approved  fpecimens  of  his  knowledge,  eloquence,  but  too  much  tendency  to  fufpend ;  to  re  ft  rain,  the  fury 
and  induftry.  It  is  therefore  of  peculiar  importance,  of  ambition,  and  check  the  mad  career  of  voluptuous 
that  the  eloquence  adapted  to  the  bar  fhould  be  properly  prodigality;  to  unlock  the  iron  grafp  of  avarice,  and  ex- 
underllood.  It  is  a  firll  principle  in  this  kind  of  elo-  pand  the  liberal  palm  to  deeds  of  charity ;  to  humble  the 
quence,  that,  both  in  fpeaking  or  in  writing  law-papers,  towering  infolence  of  pride,  and  difarm  the  uplifted  hand 
it  fhould  be  of  the  calm  and  temperate  kind,  and  con-  of  oppreflion  and  revenge;  to  infufe  the  Ipirit  of  benevo- 
ne&ed  with  clofe  reafoning.  To  thofe  who  are  begin-  lence  into  the  heart  of  unfeeling  obduracy  ;  to  breathe  the 
liing  to  praflile  at  the  bar,  it  fhould  be  recommended,  facred  love  of  peace  into  the  bofoms  of  the  turbulent,  and 
that  they  be  careful  to  avoid  verbofity,  and  that  they  the  mild  fpirit  of  forbearance  and  toleration  into  the  foul 
form  themfelves  to  the  habit  of  a  ftrong  and  a  correCt  of  perfecuting  bigotry  and  prejudice.”  Hov.’ far  all  thefe 
ftyle;  which  exprefies  the  fame  thing  better  in  a  few  words,  objefts  are,  praftically,  in  the  contemplation  of  every 
than  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and  endlefs  pe-  orator  of  the  pulpit,  this  is  no  place  to  difcufs ;  but,  it 
riods.  Dillinftnefs  is  alfo  a  capital  property  in  fpeaking  fuch  be,  in  reality,  among  the  proper  objects  of  pulpit 
at  the  bar;  and  this  fhould  be  manifefted,  both  in  ftating  eloquence,  it  is  obvious  that  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
the  queftion,  and  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  all  the  we  have  demanded  for  the  elocution  of  the  bar,  is  requi- 
parts  of  the  pleading.  The  narration  of  fafts  at  the  bar  fite  in  this  fpecies  of  elocution  alfo.  Among  the  indif- 
fhould  always  be  as  concife  as  the  nature  of  them  will  ad-  penfable  requifites  of  fuch  elocution,  are  a  familiar  jim- 
mit.  When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  plicity,  infinuative  and  endearing;  an  impreffive  energy, 
employed  by  his  adverfary,  he  fhould  be  upon  his  guard  ftimulative  and  aroufing;  a  pathos,  varied,  charafteriftic, 
not  to  do  them  injuftice,  by  difguifing  them,  or  placing  and  defcriptive;  and  a  fublimity,  awful,  elevating,  and 
them  in  a  falfe  light.  The  deceit  is  foon  difcovered,  and  commanding.  A  mingled  folemnity  and  enthufiafm 
will  not  fail  of  being  expofed.  Whereas  accuracy  and  fhould  occafionaliy  give  an  air  of  infpiration  to  the 
candour,  in  ftating  the  arguments  that  have  been  ufed  preacher;  and  his  pronunciation,  and  all  the  particulars 
againft  him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  will  of  utterance  properly  included  in  the  term  enunciation, 
create  a  ftrong  prepoffeflion  in  his  favour.  Wit  may  fhould  be  full,  fonorous,  and  oratorical,  rather  than  loofe 
fometimes  be  of  fervice  at  the  bar,  efpecially  in  a  lively  and  colloquial.  At  the  fame  time,  nothing  is  more  to  be 
reply;  but  a  young  pleader,  who  is  too  apt  to  bedazzled  avoided  than  any  overmarked  peculiarity  or  atreftation, 
by  it,  fhould  take  heed  that  he  does  not  reft  his  ftrength  or  than  the  vulgar  vehemence,  the  bawling  and  vocifera- 
upon  this  talent.  A  proper  degree  of’ ardour  and  vehe-  tion,  which  are  fometimes  miftaken  for  energy  and  orato  - 
mence  is  always  of  ufe:  it  will  have  a  good  efleft  upon  rical  animation. 

the  caufe,  and  induce  the  confidence  of  clients,  for  few  of  We  cannot  clofe  this  article  w’ithout  infilling  upon  one 
them  will  be  fond  of  trufting  their  interefts  in  the  hands  other  fpecies  of  oratory  ;  namely, 
of  a  cold  and  unanimated  fpeaker.  Neverthelefs,  his  ear- 

meftnefsand  fenfibility  muft  not  betray  him  into  indecorum,  The  Oratory  or  Eloquence  of  the  stage. 

and  fink  him  below  that  dignity  of  character  which  it  is  The  objeft  of  theatrical  reprefentation  is  imitation.  Its 
of  importance  for  every  one  in  this  profeflion  to  fupport.  excellence  is  verifimilitude.  It  is  a  moving  pifture,  that 
Above  all,  it  fhould  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  exhibits  founds  as  well  as  objefts,  and  a  part  of  whole 
inllrument  of  perfuafion  more  powerful  than  an  opinion  pigments  are  the  tones  of  the  human  voice.  Its  elocu- 
of  probity  and  honour  in  the  perfon  who  undertakes  to  tion,  therefore,  fhould  be  that  of  Nature — Nature  in  her 
perfuade.  This  opinion  of  probity  and  honour  muft  higheft  perfeftion.  Ideal  nature,  if  you  pleafe  ;  fuperior 
therefore  be  carefully  preferved,  both  by  fotne  degree  of  in  perfection  to  any  thing  that  individual  nature  ever 
delicacy  in  the  choice  of  caufes,  and  by  the  manner  of  exhibited,  but  in  principle  nothing  deviating  from  unfo- 
xondufting  them.  Dr.  Blair  has  given  an  analyfis  of  Ci-  phifticated  reality.  The  harmony  may  be  more  perfeft, 
cero’s  oration  “  Pro  Cluentio,”  which  he  recommends  as  the  intonation  fomething  more  diverfified,  the  inflection 
an  excellent  example  of  managing,  at  the  bar  a  complex  and  range  of  the  voice  rather  more  extenfive,  the  utter- 

and  intricate  caufe,  with  order,  elegance,  and  force.  ance  a  little  more  emphatic,  and  fome  other  graces  and 

;  •  n  obfervances  may  be  carried  a  degree  further,  than  ever  was 

III.  Of  Pulpit  Oratory.  obfervahle  (or  perhaps  practicable)  in  fpontaneous  fpeech 

Although  the  art  of  preaching  has  been  praftifed  nearly  and  real  life  ;  but  frill  that  fpontaneity  and  reality  muft 
two  thouland  years,  it  ftiil  remains  in  a  ftate  far  fhort  of  be  the  models;  and  the  elocution,  in  all  eflential  parti- 
that  perfection  to  u>hich  oratory  of  other  kinds  v/as  car-  culars,  that  w’ould  be  unfit  for  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the 
ried  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  One  prin-  popular  aflembly,  (fo  far  as  the  difference  does  not  arife 
cipal  reafon  for  this  appears  to  be,  that  few  preachers  out  of  the  different  fentiments  to  be  expreft’ed  and  paflions 
have  taken  due  pains  to  unite  found  fenfe  and  folid  ar-  to  be  indulged  or  excited,)  is  unfit  for  the  ftage  alfo.  It 
gument  until  the  powerful  charm  of  eloquence.  If,  on  fhould  be- remembered,  however,  that  the  drama  deals  in 
the  one  fide,  they  have  been  ambitious  of  acquiring  the  the  extremes  of  paflion  and  emotion;  that  its  moral  re¬ 
reputation  of  rational  preaching,  they  have  been  con-  quires  that  it  fhould  exhibit  thofe  paflions  burftirig  all 
tented  with  the  Ample  exhibition  of  plain  truth,  in  the  bonds  of  decorum,  and  triumphing  over  the  reftraints  of 
clear  difcuftion  of  fome  theological  point,  in  correct  ex-  reafon.  The  player  has  frequently  to  exhibit  thejudg- 
pianations  ofl’cripture,  or  in  cool  effays  on  fome  topic  of  ment  under  the  domination  of  paflions;  and  is  even  to 
practical  morality.  If,  on  the  other  fide,  they  have  af-  reprelent  the  full  malignity  of  the  worlt,  as  well  as  the 
pired  at  the  honours  of  eloquence,  or  been  defirous  of  imprudent  exceftes  of  the  bell,  paflions  of  Our  nature  ; 
gaining  popularity,  they  have,  too  commonly,  either  while  the  paflions  of  the  orator  are  always  in  reality 
dazzled  the  imaginations  of  their  hearers  with  fublime  (though  not  always  in  appearance)  to  be  under  the  con- 
tnyfteries,  agitated  their  paflions  with  exaggerated  de-  trol  of  his  judgment  ;  and  all  the  malignant  and  evil 

4,  paflions 
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paffions  are  to  be  fuppreffed,  or  kept  out  of  fight,  any 
otherwife  than  as  they  may  be  mentioned,  or  alluded  to, 
in  moral  reprehenfion.  Hence  even  the  fimplicity  and 
truth  of  principle  may  and  mull  produce,  occafionally, 
much  apparent  difference  of  effedl ;  and  the  fame  exercife 
of  judgment  (for  the  judgment  of  the  player  muff,  in 
reality,  (till  be  paramount  over  his  paffion,  though  he  be 
exhibiting  the  very  reverfe)  that  leads  the  orator  to  tem¬ 
per  and  qualify,  may  induce  the  a£tor  to  exaggerate,  the 
paffion.  It  is  in  thefe  exaggerations,  however,  that  the 
art  and  maftery  of  the  performer  are  moll  feverely  tried, 
and  fade  *end  judgment  are  alike  imperioully  requifite. 
They  are  neceffary  undoubtedly  to  the  perfection  of 
his  art ;  yet  the  inftant  the  exaggeration  is  apparent,  dif- 
guft  begins  ;  the  inftant  the  vulgar  feeling  of  wonder  is 
excited,  the  tragedian  finks  to  a  level  with  the  rope- 
dancer;  and  many  a  time  ought  he  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  confufion  by  thofe  very  plaudits,  to  the  attainment 
of  which  he  has  facrificed  all  the  finer  touches  of  nature, 
that  might  have  fecured  the  genuine  applaufe  of  fympa- 
thy  and  emotion. 

Fully  to  attain,  or  even  diftinftly  to  comprehend,  the 
higher  excellencies  of  theatrical  elocution,  requires  a  very 
different  courfeof  preparation  and  ftudy  from  what  gene¬ 
rally  falls  to  the  deftiny,  or  enters  into  the  apprehenfions, 
of  the  profeffors  of  this  art.  It  is  not  in  thefcienceof  the 
green-room,  the  library  of  the  prompter,  and  the  technical 
knowledge  of  llage-trick,  to  make  a  finifhed  aftor.  To 
deliver  language  well,  it  is  neceffary  fully  to  comprehend 
it,  not  loofely  and  colloquially  merely,  but  grammatically, 
etymologically,  and  lympathetically ;  to  deteft  the  niceft 
(hades  of  allufion  and  difcrimination,  and  enter  into  the 
fentiment  of  the  author;  to  realize  the  paffion,  where 
paffion  is  ;  and  the  character,  where  the  compofition  is 
charaCteriltic.  To  excel  in  any  fpecies  of  oratory,  there¬ 
fore,  demands  fome  knowledge  of  general  literature  ;  to 
be  a  mafter  of  that  elocution  that  fliould  illuftrate  the 
fine  paffages  of  Shakefpeare,  will  require  a  knowledge  of 
our  language,  which,  fully  poffeffed,  would  entitle  the 
Orator  to  the  rare  and  valuable  character  of  an  Englijh 
J'cholar.  But  the  fources  of  human  paffion  mull  be  ftudied 
alfo  ;  human  nature  mull  be  known,  in  the  general  and 
in  the  particular,  in  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  under 
all  circumftances  and  affociations.  The  perceptions  mull 
be  diligently  cultivated;  the  difcritninative  powers  mull 
be  well  exercifed  ;  feeling,  keen  vigorous  varied  feeling, 
mull  be  cheriftied  ;  and  the  imagination  mull  be  perpe¬ 
tually  at  work.  For  the  development  of  the  flexible 
powers  of  the  voice,  no  pains,  well  directed,  can  be  too 
elaborate;  and  the  mind  ftiould  comprehend,  and  the  ear 
fhould  perceive,  the  delicacies  and  varieties  of  rhythmus, 
with  all  the  fubtile  nicety  of  a  poet.  The  aCtor  lo  quali¬ 
fied,  will  difcard  from  his  elocution  all  the  pedantries  alike 
of  the  convent  and  of  the  green-room  ;  all  profeffional 
affeClations  and  prefcriptive  peculiarities  ;  he  will  copy 
nature  in  Inch  a  ftyle,  that  nature  in  her  turn  will  copy 
him  ;  and,  like  the  great  aClors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he 
will  be  worthy  to  give,  while  he  receives,  inftruCtions  to 
another  Cicero  or  Demofthenes. 

But  there  is  in  particular  one  thing  which  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  attended  to;  namely,  that  aClors  Ihould  well 
confider  their  own  make  and  genius,  efpecially  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  paffions.  Wefeldom  find  that  any  aCtor  can 
excel  in  all  characters;  but,  if  he  performs  one  well,  he 
is  deficient  in  another;  and  therefore  they  are  commonly 
fo  prudent  as  to  confine  themfelves  to  1'uch  as  bell  fuit 
them.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  every  kind  of  oratory; 
the  orator  fliould  ever  keep  within  thofe  bounds  which 
nature  feems  to  have  prefcribed  for  him.  Some  are  better 
fitted  for  aC'tion  than  others,  and  molt  for  fome  particular 
aCtions  rather  than  others;  and  what  fits  well  upon  one 
would  appear  very  awkward  in  another.  Every  one, 
therefore,  fhouhl  firft  endeavour  to  know  himself;  and 
with  this  recommendation  we  conclude. 

For  farther  elucidation  of  the  points  we  have  infilled 
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upon  in  this  article,  the  reader  may  with  great  profit  con- 
fult  the  following  works :  Campbell’s  Philofophy  of  Rhe¬ 
toric.  Blair’s  LeClures,  vol.  ii.  Cambray’s  Dialogues  on 
Eloquence.  Bayly’s  Alliance  of  Mufic,  Poetry,  and 
Oratory/  Spalding’s  edit,  of  Quintilian  de  Oratore. 
Monthly  Rev.  vol.  i.  xxi.  xxxii.  lx.  Auftin’s  Chiromania. 
Ward’s  Syftem  of  Oratory. 

ORATORY,  f.  [oratoire,  Fr.]  At  firft  it  fignified  a 
clofet ;  then,  a  private  place,  allotted  for  prayer  alone  ; 
and  at  length,  a  chapel  or  place  for  public  worlhip. — They 
fliould  firlt  remove  all  company  from  them  ;  and  in  a  fe- 
cret  oratorie,  or  privy  chamber,  themfelves  affemble  all 
the  powers  of  their  wits  to  remember  thefe  feven  articles. 
Sir  T.  Ehjot’s  Gov. — They  began  to  ereCl  to  themfelves 
oratories,  not  in  any  fumptuous  or  ftately  manner,  which 
neither  was  poffible  by  reafon  of  the  poor  eftate  of  the 
church,  and  had  been  perilous  in  regard  of  the  world’s 
envy  towards  them.  Hooker. — Do  not  omit  thy  prayers, 
for  want  of  a  good  oratory  or  place  to  pray  in;  nor  thy 
duty,  for  want  of  temporal  encouragements.  Bp.  Taylor's 
Guide  to  Devotion. 

Within  thefe  oratories  might  you  fee 

Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery.  Dryden. 

Oratory  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fociety  or  congregation  of 
devout  perfons,  who  form  a  kind  of  monaftery,  and  live 
in  community  ;  but  without  being  obliged  to  make  any 
vows.  Thus,  the  Priejis  of  the  Oratory  are  a  community 
of  fecular  priefts,  who  live  together  in  a  monaftic  manner, 
but  without  vows.  They  were  firft  eftablifhed  at  Rome, 
about  the  year  1 540,  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  a  Florentine,  under 
the  title  of  “  Oratory  of  SanCla  Maria  in  the  Valicella.” 
The  name  of  this  religious  fociety  was  derived  from  an 
apartment,  accommodated  in  the  form  of  an  oratory,  or 
cabinet  for  devotion,  which  St.  Philip  Neri  built  at  Flo¬ 
rence  for  himfelf,  and  in  which  for  many  years  he  held 
fpiritual  conferences  with  his  more  intimate  companions. 
See  the  word  Oratorio,  p.  683. 

On  the  model  of  this,  cardinal  Berulle  eftablilhed  a 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  of  Jefus,  in  1613,  in  France, 
which  has  fince  increafed;  fo  that  there  arofe  lixty  lioufes 
of  Priefts  of  the  Oratory  in  that  kingdom. 

The  Fathers  or  Priefts  of  the  Oratory  are  not,  properly 
fpeaking,  religious  or  monks,  being  bound  by  no  vows, 
and  their  inftitute  being  purely  ecclefiaftical  or  facerdotal. 
There  is  fome  difference,  however,  between  the  Italian  and 
French  inftitutions.  St.  Philip  Neri,  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
fufion  which  the  great  number  of  houfes  ufually  occa- 
fioned  in  congregations,  would  have  his  to  be  a  Angle 
houfe;  and,  though  others  were  at  liberty  to  form  the 
like  congregations,  yet  they  were  to  have  no  dependence 
on  one  another.  For  this  reafon,  the  houfes  of  the  ora¬ 
tory  in  Italy  and  Flanders  are  all  independent ;  whereas, 
thofe  in  France  have  a  relation  to  each  other,  and  all  de¬ 
pend  on  the  fame  chief,  who  has  the  quality  of  fuperior- 
general ;  and,  with  three  affillants,  governs  all  the  con¬ 
gregations. 

ORATRESS,  or  Oratrix,  /  [oratrix,  Lat.  from  ora¬ 
tor .]  A  female  orator.— I  fee  love’s  oratrefs  pleads  tedi- 
oufly  to  thee.  Warner's  Albion's  England,  1602. — I  fight 
not  with  my  tongue;  this  is  my  oratrix.  Trag.  of  Soliinan 
and  Perfeda,  1599. 

Had  fuch  an  oratreffe  been  heard  to  plead 

For  faire  Polixena,  the  murth’rer’s  head 

Had  been  her  pardon.  W.  Browne. 

ORAVA'IS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Ealt  Bothnia:  twem- 
ty-two  miles  north  of  Wafa. 

ORAWIT'ZA,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into 
the  Waag  nine  miles  north  of  Arva. 

ORAYOI',  a  town  of  New  Mexico  :  150  miles  weft  of 
Santa  Fe. 

ORB,/.  [ orbe ,  Fr.  orbis,  Lat.]  Sphere;  orbicular  body. 
— A  mighty  colledtion  of  water  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  conllitutes  an  huge  orb  in  the  interiour  or  cen¬ 
tral  parts ;  upon  the  furface  of  which  orb  of  water  the 
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fcerreftrial  ftrata  are  expanded.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hift. — 
Circular  body : 

They  with  a  ftorm  of  darts  to  diftance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief;  -who,  held  at  bay  from  far, 

On  his  Vulcanian  orb  fuftain’d  the  war.  Dryden. 

Mundane  fphere;  celeftial  body  ;  light  of  heaven  : 

In  the  floor  of  heaven 

There's- not  the  1'ina! left  orb  which  thou  behold’ft, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  lings, 

Still  q airing  to  the  young-ey’d  cherubims.  Shahefp’eare. 

Wheel ;  any  rolling  body ; 

The  orbs 

Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll’d  as  with  the  found 
Of  torrent  floods.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Circle;  line  drawn  round. — Does  the  foil  learn  aftion 
from  the  father?  Yet  all  his  activity  is' but  in  the  epicycle 
of  a  family  :  whereas  afubjeft’s  motion  is  in  a  larger  orb. 
Holyday. — Circle  defcribed  byany  of  the  mundane  Spheres. 

. — Aftronomers,  to  folve  the  phenomena,  framed  to  their 
conceit  eccentricks  and  epicycles,  and  a  wonderful  en¬ 
gine  of  orbs,  though  no  fuch'things  were.  Bacon. 

With  fmiling  afpeft  you  ferenelymove 

In  your  fifth  orb,  and”  rule  the  realm  of  love.  Dryden. 

Period  ;  revolution  of  time  : 

Self-begot,  felf- rais’d, 

By  our  own  quickening  pow'er,  when  fatal  courfe 
Dad  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heaven.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Sphere  of  aftion : 

Will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlifli  knot  of  all-abhorred  war, 

And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 

Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  applied  by  Milton  to  the  eye,  as  being  luminous  and 
fpherical : 

A  drop  ferene  hath  quench’d  their  orbs, 

.Or  dim  fuffulion  veil’d.  Paradife  Loft. 

ORB,  in  aftronomy,  a  fpherical  body  or  fpace,  con¬ 
tained  under  two  fuperficies;  the  one  concave,  the  other 
convex.  The  ancient  aftronomers  conceived  the  heavens 
as  confifting  of  feveral  vaft  azure  tranfparent  orbs  or 
ipheres,  inclofed  in  one  another;  or  vaft  circles,  which  in 
their  areas  included  the  bodies  of  the  planets ;  the  radii  of 
which  were  comprifed  between  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  the  higheft  point  to.  which  the  planets  rife,  fuppoiing 
the  earth  to  be  in  the  centre. 

The  magnns  erbis,  or  great  orb,  is  that  in  which  the 
fun  is  fuppofed  to  revolve;  or,  rather,  it  is  that  in  which 
the  earth  makes  its  annual  circuit. 

Ore,  in  aftrology,  a  certain  fphere,  or  extent  of  light, 
which  the  aftrologers  allow  a  planet  beyond  its  centre. 
They  fay,  that,  provided  the  afpeftsdo  but  fall  within  this 
orb,  they  have  almoft  the  fame  efteft  as  if  they  pointed 
direftly  againft  the  centre  of  the  planet.  The  orb  of  Sa¬ 
turn’s  light  they,  make  to  be  to  degrees  ;  that  of  Jupiter, 
12  ;  that  of  Mars,  ;  that  of  the  Sun,  17  ;  that  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  8  ;  that  of  Mercury,  7  ;  and  that  of  the  Moon,  12. 

Orb,  in  taftics,  is  the  difpofing  of  a  number  of  fol- 
diers  in  a  circular  form  of  defence.  The  orb  has  been 
thought  of  confequence  enough  to  employ  the  attention 
of  the  famous  marflral  de  Puyfegur  in  his  Art  of  War, 
who  prefers  this  pofition  for  a  body  of  infantry  in  an  open 
country,  to  refill  cavalry,  or  even  a  fuperior  force  of  in¬ 
fantry  ;  becaufe  it  is  regular,  and  equally  ftrong,  and 
gives  an  enemy  no  reafon  to  expect  better  fuccefs  by  at¬ 
tacking  one  place  than  another.  Caefar  drew  his  whole 
army  in  this  form,  when  he  foughtagainft  Labienus.  The 
whole  army  of  the  Gauls  were  formed  into  an  orb,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  when  fighting 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  1208. 
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againft  the  Romans.  The  orb  was  generally  formed  fix 
deep.  James's  Mil.  Diet. 

To  ORB,  v.u.  To  round;  to  form  into  a  circle. — Ourliap- 
pinefs  may  orb  itfelf  into  a  thoufand  vagaries  of  glory 
and  delight,  and  with  a  kind  of  eccentrical  equation  be 
(as  it  were)  an  invariable  planet  of  joy  and  felicity.  Mil- 
ton's  RenJ'.  of  Ch.  Gov. 

A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold, 

Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with  gold. 

A  ddifon. 

ORB,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  north  part 
of  the  department  of  the  Allier,  eight  miles  north-welt 
of  Lodeve,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  eight  miles 
below  Beziers. 

OR'BA,  a  river  which  rifes  in  Genoa,  and  runs  into 
the  Bonnida  three  miles  below  Alexandria,  in  the  det 
partment  of  Marengo. 

ORBAFS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aifne:  thirteen  miles  fouth-eaftof  Chateau  Thierry,  and 
feven  fouth  of  Dormans. 

ORBASSAN',  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Po  :  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Turin. 

ORB A'TION,  [ orbediu ,  Lat.]  Privation  of  parents 

or  children  ;  any  privation  ;  poverty.  Cocheram. 

OR'BE,  a  river  of  Swifl’erland,  which  rifes  in  Mount 
Jura,  pafles  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  and  Bienne,  and  runs 
into  the  Aar  three  miles  weft  of  Buren,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne. 

OR'BE,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
fituated  on  the  above  river.  According  to  antiquaries, 
this  was  the  moft  ancient  town,  and  once  the  molt  power¬ 
ful,  of  all  Helvetia:  it  was  called  “Urba,”  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  Pagus  Urbigenus  ;  but  it  has  no  remains 
of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Some  antique  fortifications, 
an  old  caftle,  and  a  round  tower,  are  probably  works  ot 
later  times,  when  this  country  was  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  feudal  fovereignties.  The  fituation  ot  the  town 
is  romantic;  its  fingle-arched  bridge  projedting  over  the 
Orbe,  the  wild  feenery  on  the  banks  ol  this  river,  the 
frequent  catarafts,  and  the  pifturefque  view  in  the  envi¬ 
rons,  are  all  interefting  objects.  In  this  town  is  an  in¬ 
firmary,  formed  by  M.  Venel,  an  eminent  furgeon,  tor 
the  reception  of  perfons  with  diftorted  limbs.  Venel  has 
contrived  a  machine  to  embrace  the  patients’  limbs  when 
in  bed,  and  which  is  conltrufted  fo  as  to  aft  without  dis¬ 
turbing  their  reft :  this  contrivance,  it  is  laid,  has  per¬ 
formed  many  cures.  Orbe  is  five  miles  fouth-weft  ot 
Yverdun,  and  thirteen  north  of  Laufanne. 

OR'BE,  a  town  of  Germany,  celebrated  for  its  falt- 
works  :  twenty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

OR'BEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados:  thirty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Caen,  and  ten 
fouth-eaft  of  Lifiqux. 

OR'BED,  adj.  Round;  circular;  orbicular. — Each  fit 
his  helm,  gripe  faft  his  orbed  fltield.  Milton. 

All  thofe  fayings  will  I  ov.erfwear, 

And  all  thofe  fwearings  keep  as  true  in  foul, 

As  doth  that  orbed  con  tinent  the  fire, 

That  fevers  day  from  night.  Shuhefpeare's  Tw.  Night. 

OR'BIC,  or  Oreical,  adj.  Circular;  fpherical: 

How  the  body  of  this  orbic  frame 

From  tender  infancy  fo  big  became.  Bacon. 

ORBIC'ULAR,  adj.  Spherical  : 

He  fliall  monarchy  with  thee  divide 

Of  all  things,  parted  by  the  empyreal  bounds, 

His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Circular;  approaching  to  circularity. — By  a  circle  I  un- 
derftand  not  here  a  perfeft  geometrical  circle,  but  an  or¬ 
bicular  figure,  whofe  length  is  equal  to  its  breadth,  and 
which  as  to  fenfe  may  feem  circular.  Newton. 

ORBICULARLY,  adv.  Spherically  ;  circularly. 

8  O  ORBIC'ULARNESS, 
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ORBIC'ULARNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  orbicular. 

ORBIC'ULATED,  adj.  Moulded  into  an  orb. 

ORBICULA'TION,  f.  State  of  being  moulded  into 
an  orb  or  circle. —  It  might  have  been  more  fignificantly 
called  orbiculation,  feeing  this  circumfufion  makes  not 
only  a  circle,  but  fills  a  fphere.  More's  Song  of  the  Soul. 

ORBIC'ZE,  or  Worlitz,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
runs  into  the  Elbe  near  Pardubitz. 

ORBIEU',  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  and  runs  into  the  Aude 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Narbonne. 

ORBI'GA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Duero 
near  Zamora  ;  anciently  called  Urbicus. 

ORBIL'IUS  PUPIL'LUS,  a  grammarian  of  Beneven- 
turp,  who  was  the  firft  inftrudlor  of  the  poet  Horace.  He 
came  to  Rome  in  the  con  fulfil  ip  of  Cicero,  and  there,  as 
a  public  teacher,  acquired  more  fame  than  money.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  fevere  difpofition,  of  which  his  pupils 
often  felt  the  effects.  He  lived  almoft  to  his  100th  year, 
and  loft  his  memory  fome  time  before  his  death.  Suet.de 
Illvft.  Gr. 

OR'BION,  a  lake  of  the  ifiand  of  Corfica,  near  the 
fea,  on  the  eaft  coaft :  tvventy-feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Corte. 

OR'BIT,  f.  [orbit a,  Lat.]  The  path  of  a  planet  or  co¬ 
met,  or  the  line  deferibed  by  its  centre  in  its  proper  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  heavens.' — The  Sun’s,  or  rather  the  Earth’s, 
orbit,  is  the  curve  which  it  pafles  along  in  its  annual  re¬ 
volution,  called  the  ecliptic.  The  orbit  of  the  Earth,  and 
that  of  all  the  primary  planets,  is  an  ellipfis,  in  one  of 
•whofe  foci  the  fun  is  placed  ;  in  which  ellipfis  they  move 
according  to  this  law,  that  a  radius  drawn  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  fun  to  the  centre  of  the  planet,  always  de- 
feribes  areas  proportional  to  the  times.  The  ancient  af- 
tronomers  made  the  planets  deferibe  circular  orbits  with 
an  uniform  velocity  :  Copernicus  liimfelf  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  fliould  do  other  wife.  But  after  him  came  af- 
tronomers,  who,  with  a  little  more  phyfics,  have  made 
r. o  difficulty  of  changing  thefe  circular  orbits  into  ellip¬ 
tical  ones,  and  of  making  them  move  with  different  ve¬ 
locities  in  different  parts  of  thefe  orbits.  The  lemidiame- 
ter  of  the  Earth’s  orbit  is  now  ftated  to  be  94,696,969 
miles  Englilh,  and  the  feniidiameter  of  Saturn’s  orbit, 
about  ten  times  as  great.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are 
not  all  in  the  fame  plane  as  the  ecliptic,  or  the  Earth’s 
orbit  round  the  Sun  ,-  but  are  varioufiy  inclined  to  it,  and 
to  one  another:  but  Hill  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  inter- 
fe£is  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  every  planet  in  a  right 
line,  which  pafles  through  the  Sun.  Chambtrs. 

Suppofe  more  funs  in  proper  orbits  roll’d, 

Diffolv’d  the  fnows  and  chas’d  the  polar  cold.  Blackmore. 
The  cavity  in  which  the  eye  is  placed.- — Afmailorb.  Not 
proper. 

Attend,  and  you  difeem  it  in  the  fair 
Conduft  and  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair, 

Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye, 

Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  figh.  Young. 

ORBITEL'LO,  a  town  in  the  Siennefe,  but  belonging 
to  Naples.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  lake,  near 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  good  harbour, 
and  well  fortified  :  Jixty-nve  miles  north-weft  of  Rome, 
and  feventy-eight  fouth  of  Florence.  Lat.  42.  31.  N.  Ion. 
11.  6.  E. 

OR'BITUDE,  or  Orbity,  f.  [from  orbits ,  Lat.  defti- 
tute.]  Lofs  6r  want  of  parents  or  children  ;  lofs  of  huf- 
band  or  wife  ;  any  privation. — Confidering  the  frequent 
mortality  in  friends  and  relations  in  fuch  a  term  of  time, 
he  may  pafs  away  divers  years  in  forrow  and  black  habits, 
and  leave  none  to  mourn  for  liimfelf ;  orbity  may  be  his 
inheritance.  Browne's  C/ir.  Mor. 

She’s  in  orbity ; 

At  once  receiver,  and  the  legacy.  Donne's  Poems. 

ORBO'NA,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  worfliipped  at 
Rome,  who  was  invoked  in  behalf  of  orphans,  or  to 
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comfort  fathers  and  mothers  for  the  lofs  of  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

OR'BOZ,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia,  on  the  B  a  mi  an  ; 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Balk. 

OR'BY,  adj.  Refembling  an  orb.  Not  ufed. —  It  fmote 
Atrides’  orbie  targe  j  but  runne  not  through  the  brafle. 
Chapman. 

When  now  arraid 

The  world  was  with  the  fpririg,  and  orbie  lioures 
Elad  gone  the  round  againe  through  herbs  and  flowers. 

Chapman. 

OR'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  :  twenty- 
eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Gotheburg. 

ORC,  f.  [ orca ,  Lat.  from  o^vyu.,  Gr.]  A  fea-fiffi  ;  a 
fpecies  of  whale,  or  more  probably  the  grampus,  Del- 
phinus  orca. — Orbs,  that  for  their  lord  the  ocean  wooe. 
Drayton's  Polyolb. — Proteus’  herds,  and  Neptune’s  orbs, 
B.  jon/bn's  MaJ'ques. 

An  ifiand  fait  and  bare, 

The  haunt  of  feals  and  ores,  and  fea-mews  clang.  Milton . 

OR'CADES,  iflands  on  the  northern  coafts  of  Britain, 
now  called  the  Orkneys,  which  fee.  They  were  un¬ 
known  til)  Britain  was  difeovered  to  be  an  ifiand  by 
Agricola,  who  prefided  there  as  governor.  Tacit,  in 
Agrie. 

ORCH,  or  Or'chanet.  See  Orchis. 

OR'CHAL,  or  Orchil.  See  Archil,  vol.  ii. 

OR'CHAMPS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Jura  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Quingey,  and  feven  north- 
eaft  of  Dole. 

OR'CHAMPS  EN  VEN'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Doubs  :  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Ornans, 
and  fourteen  north-north-eaft  of  Pontarlier. 

OR'CHAMUS,  in  fabulous  hi  (lory,  a  king  of  Affyria, 
father  of  Leucothoe  by  Eurynome.  He  buried  his 
daughter  alive  for  her  amours  with  Apollo. 

OR'CH  ARD,  f.  [either  hortyard or wort  yard,  fays  Skin¬ 
ner  ;  from  op’cgeapb,  Sax.  It  fignified  formerly  a  gar¬ 
den  in  general ;  from  urt,  Goth,  an  herb,  and  gard,  a 
hedge  5  hortus,  Lat.  Milton  writes  the  word  orchat, 
probably  from  the  Gr.  oy/a\ 0?.]  A  garden  of  fruit-trees. 
—Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  plea- 
fureable.  Bacon  s  Advice  to  Vitliers. — His  parfonage-houfe 
from  an  incommodious  ruin  he  had  rendered  a  fair  and 
pleafant  dwelling,  with  the  conveniences  of  gardens  and 
orchards.  Fell. 

'T  hey  overcome  their  riches  not  by  making 

Baths,  orchards,  filh-pools.  B.Jonfon. 

Her  private  orchards,  wall’d  on  ev’ry  fide, 

To  lawlefs  fylvans  all  accefs  deny’d.  Pope. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  great  attention  fliould  be  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil;  and  fuch  forts  of  fruits  only 
fliould  be  cliofen  as  are  heft  adapted  to  the  ground  de- 
figned  for  planting,  otherwife  there  can  be  little  hopes 
ot  their  fucceeding  ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  rightly  obfer- 
ving  this  method,  that  we  fee  in  many  countries  orchards 
planted,  which  never  arrive  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  ;  the  trees  ftarving,  and  their  bodies  either  co¬ 
vered  with  mofs,  or  the  bark  cracked  and  divided,  both 
which  are  evident  figns  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  trees  j 
whereas,  if  inftead  of  apples  the  orchard  had  been  plant¬ 
ed  with  pears,  cherries,  or  any  other  fort  of  fruit  better 
adapted  to  the  foil,  the  trees  might  have  grown  very  well, 
and  produced  great  quantities  of  fruit.  <• 

As  to  the  pofition  of  the  orchard,  (if  you  are  at  full 
liberty  to  choofe,)  a  riling  ground,  open  to  the  fouth- eaft, 
is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  by  no  means  plant  upon  the  fide 
of  a  hill  where  the  declivity  is  very  great ;  for  in  fuch 
places  the  great  rains  commonly  wadi  down  the  better 
part  of  the  ground,  whereby  the  trees  would  be  deprived 
of  proper  nourifhment;  but,  where  the  rife  is  gentle,  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  trees,  by  admitting  the  fun. 
and  air  between  them,  better  than  it  can  upon  an  entire 

a  level; 
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level  ;  which  is  an  exceeding  benefit  to  the  fruit,  by  difli- 
pating  fogs  and  drying  up  the  damps,  which,  \frhen  de¬ 
tained  amongft:  the  trees,  mix  with  the  air  and  render  it 
rancid.  If  it  be  defended  from  the  well,  north,  and  eaft, 
winds,  it  will  alfo  render  the  fituation  Hill  more  advan¬ 
tageous;  for  it  is  chiefly  from  thofe  quarters  that  fruit- 
trees  receive  the  greatdl  injury  ;  therefore,  if  the  place 
be  not  naturally  defended  from  thefe  by  riling  hills,  which 
is  always  to  be  preferred,  then  you  fliould  plant  large 
growing  timber-trees  at  fome  dillance  from  the  orchard, 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe. 

You  Ihould  alfo  have  a  great  regal'd  to  the  dillance  of 
planting  the  trees,  which  is  what  few  people  have  rightly 
conlidered  ;  for,  if  you  plant  them  too  clofe,  they  will 
be  liable  to  blights ;  the  air  being  hereby  pent  in  amongft 
them,  will  alfo  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  ill-tailed,  having  a 
great  quantity  of  damp  vapours  from  the  perfpiration 
of  the  trees,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  earth  mixed 
with  it,  which  will  be  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  and  render 
their  juices  crude  and  unvvholefome.  Therefore  we  may 
recommend  the  method  which  has  been  lately  praftifed 
by  fome  particular  gentlemen  with  very  good  fuccefs ; 
and  that  is,  to  plant  the  trees  fourfcore  feet  afunder,  but 
not  in  regular  rows.  The  ground  between  the  trees  they 
plough  and  fow  with  wheat  and  other  crops,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  it  were  clear  from  trees ;  and  they  obferve 
their  crops  to  be  full  as  good  as  thofe  quite  expofed,  ex¬ 
cept  juft  under  each  tree,  until  they  are  grown  large, 
and  afford  a  great  (hade;  and,  by  thus  ploughingand  tilling 
the  ground,  the  trees  are  rendered  more  vigorous  and 
healthy,  fcarcely  ever  having  any  mofs,  or  other  marks 
of  poverty,  and  will  abide  much  longer,  and  produce 
better  fruit. 

If  the  ground  in  which  you  intend  to  plant  an  orchard 
has  been  pafture  for  fome  years,  then  you  fliould  plough 
in  the  green- (ward  the  fpring  before  you  plant  the  trees  ; 
and,  if  you  will  permit  it  to  lie  a  fummer  fallow,  it  will 
greatly  mend  it,  provided  you  ftir  it  two  or  three  times, 
to  rot  the  fvvard  of  grafs,  and  prevent  weeds  growing 
thereon.  At  Michaelmas  you  fliould  plough  it  pretty 
deep,  in  order  to  make  it  loofe  for  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
which  fliould  be  planted  thereon  in  Oftober,  provided  the 
foil  is  dry;  but,  rf  it  be  moift,  the  beginning  of  March 
‘will  be  abetter  feafon.  The  dillance,  if  dengned  for  a 
clofe  orchard,  mull  not  be  lefs  than  forty  feet;  but  the 
trees  planted  twice  that  dillance,  as  mentioned  above, 
will  fucceed  better. 

When  you  have  finiflied  planting  the  trees,  you  fliould 
provide  fome  Hakes  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  the  wind 
will  blow  them  out  of  the  ground;  which  will  do  them 
much  injury,  efpecialiy  after  they  have  been  planted  fome 
time  ;  for,  the  ground  in  the  autumn  being  warm,  and 
for  the  moll  part  moift,  the  trees  will  very  foon  pufli  out 
a  great  number  of  young  fibres ;  which,  if  broken  off' by 
their  being  difplaced,  will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of 
the  trees.  In  the  fpring  following,  if  the  feafon  fliould 
prove  dry,  you  fliould  cut  a  quantity  of  green-fward, 
which  mult  be  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots,  turning  the  grafs  downward,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  fun  and.  wind  from  drying  the  ground,  whereby 
a  great  expenfe  of  watering  will  be  faved  ;  and,  after  the 
fir  It  year,  they  will  be  out  of  danger,  provided  they  have 
taken  well.  Whenever  you  plough  the  ground  betwixt 
thele  trees, you  mull  be  careful  nottogo  toodeep  amongft 
their  roots,  left  you  Ihould  cut  them  off,  which  would 
greatly  damage  the  trees ;  but,  if  you  do  it  cautioufly, 
ftirringthe  furface  of  the  ground  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them  ;  though  you  fliould  obferve  never  to  fow  too 
near  the  trees,  nor  luffer  any  great  rooting- weeds  to  grow 
about  them,  which  would  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of  the 
foil,  and  ftarve  them.  If,  after  the  turf  which  was  laid 
round  the  trees  be  rotted,  you  dig  it  in  gently  about  the 
roots,  it  will  greatly  encourage  them. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  many  forts  of  fruit 
together  in  the  fame  orchard,  mixing  the  trees  alternately; 


but  this  is  a  method  which  fliould  always  be  avoided  ;  for 
hereby  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  which  will  not  only. render  them  unlightly, but 
alfo  make  the  fruit  upon  the  lower  trees  ill-tailed,  by  the 
tall  ones  overfliadowing  them  ;  fo  that,  if  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  plant  fevernl  forts  of  fruit  on  the  fame  fpor, 
you  fliould  obferve  to  place  the  largell-growing  trees  back¬ 
ward,  and  fo  proceed  to  thofe  of  lefs  growth,  continuing 
the  fame  method  quite  through  the  whole  plantation  ; 
whereby  it  will  appear  at  a  dillance  in  a  regular  (lope,  and 
the  fun  p.nd  air  will  more  equally  pafs  throughout  the 
whole  orchard,  fo  that  every  tree  may  have  an  equal  be¬ 
nefit  therefrom;  but  this  can  only  be  p raft i fed  upon 
good-  ground,  in  which  nioft  forts  of  fruit-trees  will 
thrive. 

In  making  choice  of  trees  for  an  orchard,  you  fliould 
always  obferve  to  procure  them  from  a  foil  nearly  a-kin 
to  that  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  or  rather  poorer  ; 
for,  if  you  have  them-  from  a  very  rich  foil,  and  that 
wherein  you  plant  them  is  but  indifferent,  they  will  not 
thrive  well,  efpecialiy  for  four  or  five  years  after  planting  ; 
fo  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  practice  to  make  the  nurfery 
where  young  trees  are  railed  very  rich,  when  the  trees 
are  defigned  for  a  middling  or  poor  foil. 

It  m a}'  perhaps  feem  ftrange  to  fome  perfons,  that  we 
fliould  recommend  the  allowing  fo  much  dillance  to  the 
trees  in  an  orchard,  becaufe  a  final  1  piece  of  ground  will 
admit  of  very  few  trees  when  planted  in  this  method  ; 
but,  when  the  trees  are  grown  up,  they  will  produce 
more  fruit  than  twice  the  number  when  planted  clofe, 
and  it  will  be  vaftly  better  tailed;  the  trees,  when  placet! 
at  a  large  dillance,  being  never  fo  much  in  danger  of 
blighting  as  in  clofe  plantations,  as  has  been  obfervedin 
Herefordlhire,  the  great  county  for  orchards,  where  they 
find,  that,  when  orchards  are  lo  planted  or  fituated  that 
the  air  is  pent  upair.ongft  the  trees,  the  vapours  which 
arife  from  the  damp  of  the  ground  and  the  perfpiration 
of  the  trees  colleft  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  reflect  it  in 
ft  reams  fo  as  to  caufe  what  they  call  a  fire-blall,  which  is 
the  moll  hurtful  t<$  their  fruits  ;  and  this  is  moll  frequent 
where  the  orchards  are  open  to  the  fouth  fun.  But,  as 
orchards  fliould  never  be  planted  unlefs  where  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  defired,  fo  it  w'ill  be  the  fame  thing 
to  allow  twice  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  ground  ; 
Alice  there  may  be  a  crop  of  grain  of  any  fort  upon  the 
Aime  place,  (as  was  before  faid,)  fo  that  there  is  no  lofs 
of  ground  ;  and,  for  a  family  only,  it  is  hardly  wosth 
while  to  plant  an  orchard,  iince  a  kitchen-garden  well 
planted  with  efpaliers  will  afford  more  fruit  than  can  be 
eaten  while  good,  efpecialiy  if  the  garden  be  proportioned 
to  the  largenefs  of  the  family;  and,  if  cider  be  required, 
there  may  he  a  large  avenue  of  apple-trees  extended  atrols 
a  neighbouring  field,  which  will  render  it  pleafant,  and 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  fruit;  or  there  may  be  fome 
Angle  rows  of  trees  planted  tofurround  fields,  &c.  which 
will  fully  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  and  be  lefs  liable  to 
the  fire-blafts  before  mentioned. 

The  time  of  planting  is  Oftoberand  November,  or  Fe¬ 
bruary,  March,  and  April.  Where  the  loil  is  dry  and 
light,  autumn  is  preferable;  but,  in  a  cold  wet  Amadou, 
and  tenacious  foil,  the  fpring-months  are  bed.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  of  planting  is  to  diga  hole  wide  enough  to 
receive  the  roots,  which  being  placed  within  it,  the  mould 
is  returned  upon  them  in  the  order  in  which  it  came  our, 
carefully  replacing  the  lods  on  the  furface,  that  no  grazing- 
ground  may  be  loll.  A  better  method  is  this:  The  ground 
being  fet  out  with  flakes  driven  in  the  centres  of  the  in¬ 
tended  holes,  deferibe  a  circle  five  or  fix  feet  in  diameter 
round  each  flake.  If  the  ground  be  in  grafs,  remove  pl*K 
Award  in  (hallow  fp its,  placing  it  on  one  fide  of  the  hole. 
Place  the  bed  of  the  loofe  mould  by  itfelf  on  another  fide, 
and  the  dead  earth  in  a  third  heap.  Where  the  fubfoil 
is  cold  and  retentive,  the  holes  fltould  not  be  made  much 
deeper  than  the  cultivated  foil.  In  a  dry  light  foil,  the 
holes  fliould  be  made  deeper,  botli  to  obtain  a  degree  cf 
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coolnefs  and  moidure,  and  to  effabfifii  the  plants  firmly 
in  the  ground.  In  lolls  of  a  middle  quality,  the  hole 
Ihould  be  of  fuch  a  depth,  that,  when  thefods  are  thrown 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  the  plant  will  Hand  at  the  fame  depth 
in  the  orchard  as  it  did  in  the  nurlery.  The  holes  ought 
to  be  made  previous  to  the  day  of  planting.  If  the  ground 
and  weather  be  dry,  the  holes  Ihould  have  two  or  three 
pailfuls  of  water  thrown  into  eacli  the  evening  before. 
In  planting,  the  fods  Ihould  be  thrown  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  chopped  with  the  1'pade,  and  covered  with  fome 
cf  the  lined:  of  the  mould;  if,  with  this,  the  bottom 
be  not  railed  high  enough  for  the  plant,  return  fome 
of  the  word  mould  before  the  fods  are  putin.  Upon  the 
fine  mould  fpi'ead  the  lowed  tier  of  roots,  drawing  them 
out  horizontally,  with  all  their  fibres,  prellingthem  even¬ 
ly  into  the  foil,  and  covering  them,  by  hand,  with  fome 
cf  the  fined  of  the  mould  ;  one  perfon  Readying  the  plant, 
another  adjuding  and  bedding  the  roots,' and  a  third 
fupplying  the  mould  ;  which  being  railed  high  enough 
to  receive  another  tier  of  roots,  they  are  to  be  fpread  and 
bedded  like  the  former;  thus  proceeding  till  the  roots 
are  all  bedded  freely,  yet  firmly,  among  the  bed  of  the 
foil.  When  they  are  covered  fome  depth,  prefs  the  earth 
in  well  with  the  foot,  and  raife  the  remainder  into  a  hil¬ 
lock  round  the  dent,  to  afford  coolnefs,  moidure,  and  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  plant.  It  is  a  common  fault  to  plant  fruit- 
trees  too  deep  ift  the  ground.  Provided  they  withdand 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  they  can  Icarcely  be  planted  too 
near,  the  furface. 

In  Herefordlhire,  the  foil  of  orchards  is  generally  kept 
under  tillage ;  in  Gloucederlhire,  in  grafs.  Either  prac¬ 
tice  has  its  difadvantages.  Fruit-trees,  when  fully  grown, 
efpecially  if  they  are  cf  fpreading  growth,  and  are  dif¬ 
fered  to -form  drooping  branches,  are  very  injurious  to 
arable  crops,  at  lead  in  our  rnoid  climate  :  their  roots, 
their  drip,  and  their  lhadows,  are  dedruclive,  not  to  corn 
only,  but  to  clover  and  turnips  ;  they  alfo  impede  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  are  in  the  way  of  plough-teams. 
Tillage  however  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young- 
trees;  whereas,  in  grafs-grounds,  their  progrefs  is  compa¬ 
ratively  flow,  lor  want  of  earth  being  ltirred  about  their 
roots,  and  by  being  injured  by  grazing-flock.  Hence  we 
may  conclude,  that,  where  circumdances  will  allow,  it  is 
bed  to  plant  fruit-trees  upon  a  newly  broken-up  fvvard  ; 
to  keep  th.e  foil  unueraffate  of  arable  management  until 
the  trees  be  well  grown  ;  then  to  lay  it  down  to  grafs, 
and  let  it  lo  remain  until,  the  trees  be  removed  and  their 
roots  decayed  ;  when  it  will  again  require  a  courfe  of  ara¬ 
ble  management. 

After  orchard-trees  are  planted  and  fenced,  they  have 
fieldom  any  more  care  bellowed  upon  them  :  boughs  are 
buffered  to  hang  dangling  to  the  ground;  their  head's  are 
fio  loaded  with  wood  as  to  be  impervious  to  fun  and  air, 
and  they  are  left  to  be  exliauded  by  mofs  and  rnifletoe. 
By  a  redundancy  of. wood  the  roots  are  exhausted  unpro¬ 
fitable-,  the-  bearing-wood  is  robbed  of  part  of  its  fulle- 
nance,  and  the  natural  life  of  the  tree  unheceflarily  xhort- 
ened;  whild  the  luperfiuous  wood  endangers  the  tree,  by 
giving  the  winds  an  additional  power  over  it,  and  is  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  bearing-wood,  by  retaining  the  damps,  and 
preventing  a  due  circulation  of  air.  The  outer  furface 
only  is  able  to  mature  fruit  properly;  every  inner  and 
underling  branch  ought  therefore  to  be  removed.  It  is 
common  to  fee  fruit-trees  with  two  or  three  tiers  of 
boughs  prefling  hard  upon  one  another,  with  their  twigs 
fio  intimately  interwoven,  that  a  fmall  bird  can  fcarcely 
creep  in  among  them.  Trees  thus  neglefted,  acquire, 
from  want  of  due  ventilation,  a  Hinted  habit,  and  the 
<ta i t  becomes  of  a  crude  inferior  quality. 

Midetoe  is  a  great  enemy  to  apple-orchards,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  permitied  to  be  very  injurious  to  them.  The  or¬ 
dinary  method  of  clearing  trees  from  it,  is  to  pull  it  out 
with  hooks,  in  frody  weather,  when,  being  brittle,  it 
readily  breaks  off  from  the  branches.  Sheep  are  as  fond 
of  it  as  they  are  of  ivy.  A  labourer  could  clean  fifty  or 


fixty  trees  in  one  day  ;  and  yet  the  Herefordlhire  orchards 
are  generally  fuffered  to  be  exhaulled  by  this  parafite. 
They  are  alfo  very  often  almod  entirely  fubdued  by  mofs, 
which  kills  many  trees,  and  injures  others  fo  much,  that 
they  are  only  an  encumbrance  to  the  ground,  and  a  dll- 
grace  to  the  country.  This  evil  may  ealily  be  checked, 
and  in  a  great  njeafure  avoided.  In  Kent,  there  are  men 
who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  clean  orchard-trees  from 
mofs,  at  a  certain  price  by  the  tree  or  by  the  whole. 
Draining  the  land,  if  too  retentive  of  moidure,  will  forne- 
times  prevent  or  cure  mofs ;  or  digging  round  the  trees  in 
winter,  and  bringing  frelh  mould,  or  the  fcouring  of 
ponds  and  roads,  or  the  rubbilh  of  old  walls,  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  pulverized,  and  laid  round  the  trees.  What¬ 
ever  contributes  to  the  health ’of  the  tree,  will  cure,  or  in 
fome  degree  mitigate,  thefe  and  other  difeafes. 

Spring-frods  are  an  enemy  againd  which  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  guard  orchard -trees.  Dry  frods  are  obferved  to 
have  no  other  efrefit  than  keeping  the  bloffoms  back; 
but  wet  frods  after  rain  or  a  foggy  air,  and  before  the 
trees  have  had  time  to  dry,  are  very  injurious,  even  to  the 
buds.  This  cannot  be  avoided  ;  much  however  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  drength  of  the  bloffoms;  and  theafiidance 
that  art  can  give  in  this  cafe  is,  to  keep  the  trees  in  a 
healthy  vigorous'date,  to  enable  them  to  throw  out  drong 
buds  and  bloffoms ;  and,  by  keeping  them  thin  of  wood, 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  drying  quickly,  before 
the  frods  let-in. 

Blight,?  are- very  frequently  fatal  to  the  vernal  bloffoms, 
and  the  consequent  crop  of  fruit.  Were  it  not  for  this 
malady,  which  commonly  invades  orchards  in  May, 
many  perfons  think  that  there  would  be  a  crop  of  fruit 
every  year  as  regularly  as  there  is  a  crop  of  corn.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  trees  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  life  were  to  be 
kept  in  perfect  order,  and  not  fuffered  to  over-bear  them- 
feives,  this  conftant  fertility  might  be  looked  for,  if  they 
were  not  attacked  by  natural  evils ;  and  perhaps  thefe 
natural  evils  might  be  in  fome  degree  mitigated.  But, 
when  trees  are  badly  planted  on  an  unpropitious  foil ;  are 
ill  grafted  on  an  infirm  dock  ;  have  little  care  bedowed  on 
them,  to  protetl  them  from  cattle,  and  to  keep  them  clean 
from  mofs' and  midetoe;  are  fuffered  to  rim  to  unprofitable 
wood  ;  and,  when  they  have  a  hit ,  as  it  is  called,  or  bear  a 
large  crop  of  fruit,  it  is  beaten  down  with  poles  or  dicks, 
by  which  the  buds  that  are  forming  for  the  fucceeding 
year  are  modly  broiled  or  beaten  off; — is  it  any  wonder 
that,  with  all  this  ill-management,  negleift,  and  bad  ufage, 
the  crop  of  fruit  Ihould  often  fail,  or  that  fpring  frods 
and  blights  Ihould  have  their  full  effeft  upon  trees  fo 
weakened  and  injured  ?  It  feems  rather  furp riling,  that, 
indead  of  bearing  only  once  in  two  or  three  years,  they 
fhould  ever  bear  at  all. 

Smaller  infeCls  are  hurtful  to  the  leaves,  bloffoms,  and 
liafcent  fruit.  Larger  infefts  devour  the  fruit  in  a  date 
of  maturity.  Apples,  particularly  cider-fruit,  are  of  a 
texture  firm  enough  to  refill  their  attacks :  but  pears  are 
devoured  in  great  quantities  fome  years  by  wafps.  If  a 
price  were  fet  in  the  fpring  upon  the  female  wafp  that 
comes  out  fingly  in  May,  it  might  be  a  means  of  dedroy- 
ing  many  neds  by  anticipation. 

In  Kent,  particularly  about  Maiddone,  are  many  fmall 
inclofures,  from  one  to  ten  acres,  and  fomewhat  more, 
planted  with  fruit  of  different  kinds,  for  which  the  rocky 
foil  of  the  neighbourhood  is  particularly  adapted.  The 
bed  method  known  therefor  railing  orchards  of  apples 
and  cherries,  and  plantations  of  filberts,  is  to  plant  them 
among  hops.  The  condant  culture  of  the  land  for  the 
hops,  with  the  warmth  and  dicker  they  afford  the  young 
trees,  caufes  them  to  grow  with  great  luxuriance.  It  is 
a  very  common  practice  to  plant  hops,  apples,  cherries, 
and  filberts,  all  together;  eight  hundred  hop-hills,  two 
hundred  filberts,  and  forty  a-pple  and  cherry  trees,  to  an 
acre.  Th.e  hops  Hand  about  twelve,  and  the  filberts 
about  thirty,  years ;  by  which  time  the  apple  and  cherry 
trees  require  the  whole  land.  Sometimes  apple  and 
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cherry-trees  are  planted  in  alternate  rows,  with  two  rows 
of  filberts  between  each  row. 

The  method  of  planting  apple  and  cherry  trees,  is  to 
dig  holes  about  two  feet  l'quare,  and  two  fpits  deep,  ta¬ 
king  out  the  rock,  and  turning  down  the  furface-foil, 
on  which  the  young. tree  is  placed,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  earth  is  trodden  down  clofe  about  the  roots.  The 
trees  are  fupported  by  Hakes,  until  they  get  fuflicient 
ftrength  not  to  be  hurt  by  gales  of  wind.  A  compofition 
of  lime  and  night-foil  is  with  a  brufh  painted  on  their 
Hems,  which  not. only  protefts  them  from  cattle,  but  is 
laid  to  promote  the  growth  of  them  exceedingly.  The 
foil  preferred  for  cherries  is  a  deep  loam  upon  the  rock. 
If  grown  by  themfelves,  they  are  planted  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  diftant,  and  are  put  fomewhat  deeper  in  the 
earth  than  apples  :  in  other  refpedts  the  management  is 
the  fame.  Cherries  feem  to  affeft  a  calcareous  foil,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  fize  and  flburilhing  Hate  of  the  black 
cherry  in  the  chiltern  part  of  Buckinghamlhire,  on  the 
almoft- bare  ch,alk  rock. 

That  fort  of  orchard  which  is  principally  deftined  to 
the  railing  of  cherries,  is  common  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  which  the  common  black  cherry  is  moftly  cultivated, 
though,  according  to  Mr.  Marfhall,  it  is  now  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  In  Hertfordfhire,  about  King’s  Langley  and  Wat¬ 
ford,  they  employ  the  caroon,  and  fmail  black  moreila, 
as  the  Kentilh  will  not  thrive  there  at  all.  In  Kent  they 
are  planted  in  lines  at  thediftance  of  twenty  feet  afunder, 
but  in  Hertfordfhire  they  allow  each  tree  9  fquare  perches 
of  land.  In  about  two  years  after  planting,  cherry- 
trees  begin  to  bear,  and  a  full-grown  tree  will  produce 
fifty  dozen  pounds  in  a  good  year,  and  from  ten  to  twen¬ 
ty  years  fix  dozen.  The  prices  vary  from  ten-pence  to 
three  (hillings  the  dozen.  They  are  very  beneficial  to  the 
poor  in  the  quantity  of  employment  which  they  afford  in 
gathering  the  crop,  in'  which  they  are  paid  from  pd.  to  8d. 
per  dozen  pounds. 

Orchards  for  producing  Cider  and  Perry. 

Orchards  in  general  are  fmail  inclofures  adjoining  to  a 
boufe,  planted  without  much  regard  to  foii  or  afpeft, 
merely  for  the  convenience  offituation  in  protecting  the 
fruit.  But  in  the  cider-counties,  and  particularly  in  Here- 
fordfhire,  they  are  difperfed  overall  parts  of  the  country, 
in  various  degrees  of  elevation,  and  in  afpeCts  that  look 
to  every  point  of  the  cempafis.  They  are  very  extenfive 
alfo  in  many  diltrifts,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  countries  where  they'  exift.  The  manner  of 
forming  them  is  Hated  above.  There  are  a  great  many 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  orchards. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Herefordfnire  Report  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  that  the  apple  and  pear  trees  which  form  the  orchards 
of  that  difiriC’r,  are  well  known  not  to  be  the  natural  pro- 
dufi'on  of  any  foil  or  climate,  the  one  being  a  variety  of 
the  Pyrus  malus,  or  crab,  and  the  other  derived  from  the 
Pyrus  communis,  or  common  wild  pear;  as  fuch,  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  are  noticed  by  Linnaeus.  The  native  wild 
crab  is  fubject  to  confiderable  diverfity  in  the  appearance 
of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  colour,  fhape,  and  flavour,  of  its 
fruit.  It  is  by  I 'deeding  and  cultivating  the  belt  of  thefe 
that  all  our  valuable  varieties  have  been  produced,  and 
by  repeated  propagation  have  been  preferved  for  the  time. 
This  principle  was,  it  is  faid,  clearly  known  by'  the  an¬ 
cients,  whether  they  applied  it  to  the  apple  or  not ;  as  is 
evident  from  Virgil.  And  it  is  added,  that  Normandy 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent  have  occafionally  fur- 
nifhed  this  country  with  feveral  of  thefe  artificial  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  likewife  Hated,  that  the  apple-trees  are  divided 
into  old  and  new  forts  ;  each  clafs  comprifes  fome  called 
kernel  fruits,  namely,  the  fruit  growing  on  its  native  root, 
as  a  dift:  nation  from  thole  produced  by  tbe  operation  of 
grafting.  The  old  forts  are  the  more  valuable,  and  are 
thofe  which  have  been  long  introduced,  fuch  as  the  Hire, 
golden  pippin,  hagloe  crab,  feveral  varieties  of  the  har- 
vey,  the  brandy-apple,  red-fireak,  woodcock,  moyle,  gen- 
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net  moyle,  red,  white,  and  yellow,  niufks,  paufon,  fox- 
whelp,  loan  and  old  pearmains,  Dymock  red,  ten  com¬ 
mandments,  and  others.  Some  of  thefe  names  are  de- 
fcriplive  of  the  fruit,  and  others  are  derived  from  the 
places  where  they  have  been  firfi  found,  or  found  in  moH 
abundance.  The  modern  varieties  derive  their  appella¬ 
tions  from  fuch  various  and  capricious  caufes,  that  a  cor- 
re6t  1  i ffc  cannot  be  compofed  ;  in  feveral  infiances,  tbe 
fame  fruit  bears  a  different  name,  even  in  the  fame  parifh. 
A  regular  and  fcientific  claflification  of  the  whole  would 
be,  it  is  fuppofed,  a  valuable  acquifition  to  our  rural 
economy  ;  and  there  are  at  this  time  perfons  of  opulence 
and  public  fpirit  fully  adequate  to  fuch  an  undertaking. 

The  pears  held  in  rnofi  efiimation,  are  the  fquafh,  fo 
called  from  the  tendernefs  of  its  pulp  ;  the  old-field,  from 
havinggrown  as  a  feedlingin  a  field  of  that  name  ;  the 
huff-cap,  from  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  contained  in  its 
liquor;  the  bar-land,  from  fields  in  the  parifh  of  Bofimry, 
called  the  Barlands,  which  were  anciently  held  under  the 
tenure  of  conveying  the  provifion  of  the  lord,  or  Bare- 
lands,  from  their  deficiency  of  produce  at  fome  particular 
period  ;  the  fack  pear,  from  its  richnefs  ;  and  the  red  pear, 
from  its  colour.  Of  the  more  common  forts,  the  long- 
land  is, the  mofi  valuable,  and,  for  the  general  ufe  of  the 
farmer,  perhaps  the  belt  of  any. 

In  regard  to  the  cider-fruits,  it  has  been  remarked,  that, 
as  the  decay  of  the  old  and  mofi  valuable  fruits  in  Here- 
fordffiire  is  fo  generally  acknowledged  and  lamented,  their 
renovation,  or  the  introduction  of  others  equally  good, 
cannot  be  too  flrongly  urged  ;  and  that  the  public  fpirit 
of  the  prefent  age  has  not  been  indifferent  on  the  occa- 
fion,  as  more  endeavours  have  perhaps  been  direffed  to¬ 
wards  this  objedt,  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  than  du¬ 
ring  a  century  preceding.  Grafting,  as  molt  expeditious, 
■has  been  molt  frequently  attempted  ;  but  it  is  prefumed 
that  no  .mode  of  grafting  hitherto  pradtifed  has  been 
found  adequate  to  the  purpofe.  The  Hioots,  being  un¬ 
avoidably  taken  from  old  trees,  flourifh  during  a  few  years 
from  the  vigour  of  the  crab-ltock,  and  relapfe  into  all 
the  infirmities  of  the  parent  tree.  On  this  principle,  the 
renovation  of  tbe  old  fruits  appears  impradticable.  By 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  each  animated  being  lives  to 
propagate  its  fpecies,  and  after  a  time  refigns  its  place  to 
a  fucceifor.  Mr.  Knight  obferves,  that  the  branch,  from 
which  a  graft  is  taken,  evidently  partakes  of  the  life  of 
the  tree  to  which  it  belongs;  and  that  it  is  equally  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  when  part  of  a  tree  is  detached,  no  new  life  is 
communicated,  whether  it  be  ufed  as  a  graft,  or.  placed  to 
emit  roots  as  a  cutting:  thus  a  tree,  railed  from  a  cutting, 
foon  produces  fruit  in  every  refpedt  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
tree  from  which  it  was  taken.  He  alfo  remarks,  that  the 
habits  of  feedling  trees  are  very  effentially  different ;  that 
their  leaves  are  fmail  and  thin  ;  and  that  the  general  ha¬ 
bit  changes  gradually,  affuming  annually  a  more  culti¬ 
vated  charadler:  thus,  if  a  graft  be  taken  from  a  feedling 
tree  of  one  or  two  years  old,  it  will  retain  the  charadler, 
and  undergo  the  fame  annual  change,  as  the  feedling  tree, 
whatever  be  the  age  of  the  flock  into  which  it  isinferted; 
and  that  it  will  remain  unprodudtive  of  fruit  or  bloffom, 
until  the  feedling  tree  has  acquired  its  proper  age  and 
maturity.  Hence  he  infers,  as  before  mentioned,  that 
the  cutting  mull  partake  of  the  life,  and  confequenrly 
of  all  the  habits,  of  the  original  tree.  In  fupport  of  this 
theory,  lie  Hates  that  a  feedling  walnut,  grafted  with  a 
part  of  the  bearing  branch  of  an  old  tree,  produced  blof- 
lom  .  t  three  years  old  ;  that  the  Spanifh  chefhut,  under  a 
fimilar  procefs,  blofiomed  in  the  year  after  it  was  grafted  ; 
and  that  an  annual  feion  of  a  mulberry- tree,  thus  graf¬ 
ted,  bore  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  (confidering  its  fize) 
in  the  third  year  after,  and  has  continued  to  bear  every 
year  fince.  The  grafts  in  thefe  cafes,  Mr.  Knight  re¬ 
marks,  mu  ft  have  carried  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
parent  tree  with  them;  and,  if  they  retain  the  habits,  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  they  retain  alfo  the  fame  ;*o- 
greflive  tendency  to  decay.  In  fhort,  a  tree,  like  an  ani- 
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mal,  has  “its  infancy,  its  flowering  fpring,  its  fummer’s 
ardent  ftrength,  its  fober  autumn  fading  into  age,  and  its 
pale  concluding  winter.” 

The  opinion  of  the  loeft  informed  planters  is,  that  the 
feeds  of  the  old  fruits  fhould  he  Town,  and  the  molt  ftrong 
and  healthy  plants  feledfed  for  cultivation,  and  a  fupply 
of  grafts.  This  experiment  has  been  adopted  on  a  large 
fcale  by  feveral  planters,  has  hitherto  promifed  the  fulleffc 
fuccefs,  and  has,  further,  the  fandtion  of  that  period  in 
which  orcharding  received  particular  attention.  And  it 
is  added,  that  a  treatife  on  this  fubjedf  was  publifhed  by 
W.  Lawfon,  a  north  countryman,  in  the  year  1626  ;  and 
he  ftates,  that  tiie  very  bell  way  to  olantan  orchard,  is  to 
turn  the  ground  with  a  fpade  in  February,  and  to  fet, 
from  February  to  May,  fome  kernels  of  the  bell  and 
founded  apples  and  pears  a  finger  deep,  and  a  foot  dif- 
tance;  and  to  leave  the  likelieft  plants  only  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  place,  removing  the  others  as  time  and  occafion  fhall 
require.  And  that  lord  Scudamore  alfo  fully  underftood 
the  nature  and  value  of  this  pradlice;  who,  on  retiring  to 
Hoime  Lacy,  amidft  other  ul'eful  and  honourable  em¬ 
ployments  of  a  country  life,  paid  great  attention  to  the 
culture  of  fruit-trees,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  red- 
ftreak,  which  he  feerns  to  have  introduced  into  general 
notice  and  efteem.  A  treatife,  called  the  Countryman’s 
Recreation,  or  the  Art  of  Planting,  Grafting,  &c.(i654.) 
remarks,  that,  “although  the  pippins  be  fown  of  the 
pomes  of  pears  and  good  apples,  yet  we  fhall  find  that 
lome  of  them  do  love  the  tree  whereof  they  came  ;  and 
thofe  be  right  which  have  a  finooth  bark,  and  are  as  fair 
as  thofe  which  be  grafted.”  Thefe  inftances,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed,  are  fufficient  to  fhow  that,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  it  was  well  known,  that  good  fruits  might  be  raifed 
byTowing  the  kernels  of  good  apples,  and  felecfing  thofe 
plants,  which,  in  the  abfence  of  thorns,  and  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  appearance  of  their  leaves  and  bark,  bore  the  great- 
eft  refemblance  to  the  cultivated  variety  of  the  parent 
tree;  whilft  thofe  which  approach  the  native  crab  were 
carefully  rejected.  Yet  Evelyn,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Sylva,  publifhed  feveral  years  afterwards,  proves  that  the 
pradlice  was  hardly  known  there  in  his  time.  He  writes, 
“Nothing  is  more  facile  than  to  raife  new  kinds  of  apples, 
in  infinitum,  from  kernels;  yet,  in  that  apple-county 
(Hereford)  fo  much  addidted  to  orchards,  we  could  ne¬ 
ver  encounter  more  than  two  or  three  perfons  that  did 
believe  it.”  This  method,  however,  is  now  becoming 
more  and  more  general.  The  writer  fays,  feveral  thoufand 
grafts,  thus  raifed,  are  yearly  diftributed  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  are  fought  for  with  the  utmoft  avidity. 
The  molt  experienced  planters  coniider  it  as  the  beft,  if 
not  the  only,  expedient  to  preferve  their  provincial  ce¬ 
lebrity;  and  nothing  furely  can  be  more  unphilofophical 
than  to  fuppofe  that  a  piece  of  old  dying  tree  can  ever 
form  a  healthy  and  vigorous  one.  It  is  added,  that 
Mr.  Knight  has  now  many  feedling  apple-trees,  pro¬ 
duced  between  the  Siberian  crab  and  our  riciieft  apples. 
The  vigour  of  moil  of  them  is  aftonifhing  ;  and,  as  they 
bloffom  as  early  as  the  pear-trees,  he  is  convinced  that 
they  will  be  found  of  great  value,  particularly  in  high 
fituations,  where  the  Siberian  very  rarely  fails  to  produce 
a  good  crop  of  fruit. 

In  refpedl  to  the  management  afterwards,  it  chiefly  con- 
fifts  in  keeping  the  trees  properly  pruned,  thinned,  and 
cut-in. v  And  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  orchards  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  fyftem 
under  a  few  general  heads,  concentered  in  the  principle 
of  making  all  trees  in  orchards  healthy,  round,  large,  and 
beautiful. 

The  author  of  the  Report  for  the  County  of  Hereford 
fays,  that  the  pear,  although,  in  general,  producing  an 
inferior  liquor,  poflefl'es  many  advantages  for  general  cul¬ 
ture,  when  compared  with  the  apple.  It  will  flourilh  in 
a  greater  variety  of  foils;  is  more  produdtive;  and,  being 
incapable  (in  thofe  forts  which  are  proper  for  perry)  to 
be  eaten  or  applied  to  any  common  culinary  purpofe,  it 


is  little  fubjedf  to  be  ftolen,  even  in  fituations  where  fruit 
does  not  abound.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  poflefl'es 
fufficient  merit  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  where  ornament  is 
the  principal  objedl  ;  its  form  is  often  pidlurefque ;  it 
blofloms  in  the  fpring,  and  its  fruit  in  autumn  is  always 
beautiful.  Every  tree,  when  nearly  full  grown,  will  af¬ 
ford,  in  moderately-good  ground,  arT  annual  produce  of 
twenty  gallons  of  liquor,  (taking  many  years  together,) 
even  at  the  lowed  calculation.  Many  dingle  trees  in 
Herefordfhire  have  produced  a  hogfhead  in  one  feafon, 
and  an  extraordinary  tree  growing  on  the  glebe  land  of 
the  parifh  of  Holme  Lacy  has  more  than  once  filled  fif¬ 
teen  hoglheads  in  tlie  fame  year.  When  the  branches  of 
this  tree,  in  its  original  date,  became  long  and  heavy, 
their  extreme  ends  fucceffively  fell  to  the  ground,  and, 
taking  frefli  root  at  the  feveral  points  where  they  touche-d 
it,  each  branch  became  a  pew  tree,  and  in  its  turn  pro¬ 
duced  others  in  the  fame  way.  Nearly  half  an  acre  of  land 
remains  thus  covered  at  the  prelent  time.  Some  of  the 
branches  have  fallen  over  the  hedge  into  an  adjacent  mea¬ 
dow  ;  and  little  difficulty  would  be  found  in  extending  its 
progrefs.  An  acre  of  land  is  capable'of  containing  thirty 
pear-trees  of  ufual  dimenfions,  which,  taken  from  new 
varieties  of  fruit,  would  probably  continue  in  a  product¬ 
ive  date  beyond  the  conclusion  of  a  fecond  century.  The 
produce  of  an  acre  planted  with  apple-trees  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  nearly  one-third  lefs  than  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  ground  planted  with  pear-trees  would  afford,  with 
the  exception  of  the  halmer  pear,  and  the  old-field  ;  but’ 
the  apple-tree  begins  to  bear  at  an  earlier  age,  and  cider 
will  ever  be  j  11  ftly  preferred  to  the  juice  of  the  pear.  As 
an  objedl  of  fight,  the  pear-tree  has  every  advantage  over 
its  rival  ;  but  Mr.  A.  Knight  is  of  opinion  that,  under  the 
fyftem  now  pradtifing  to  procure  new  varieties,  the  ap¬ 
ple-tree  may,  in  fome  degree  at  lead,  acquire  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  ornament,  as  well  as  ufe;  thole  eroded 
with  the  Siberian  crab  promife  to  be  of  this  defeription. 
The  value  of  the  ground  as  a  pafture  in  clofely-planted 
orchards  will  neceffarily  be  much  reduced  ;  but  the  lofs 
of  herbage  will  in  a  few  inftances  amount  to  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  fruit. 

The  grafs  produced  in  an  orchard  comes  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  when  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
farmer.  Under  judicious  management  it  is  never  fuffered 
to  grow  long  or  coarfe  ;  and  an  orchard  in  this  condition 
will  be  found  to  fupport  a  very  conliderable  quantity  of 
flock. 

It  is  further  obferved  in  the  dime  Report,  that,  if  the 
apple  and  pear  trees  were  thinly  difperfed  over  the  mea¬ 
dows  and  paftures  of  every  diftridl  in  which  they  would 
fucceed,  the  injury  done  to  the  herbage  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall ;  and  the  trees  might  perhaps  be  made  to 
fupply  the  whole  population  of  the  country  employed  in 
agriculture  with  as  wholefome  and  palatable  a  beverage 
as  they  now  poflefs,  and  in  fruitful  years  a  large  quantity 
would  be  afforded  for  the  ufe  of  the  towns.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  now  employed  in  railing  hops  and  poles  to 
fupport  them,  might  be  greatly  reduced,  and  this  alone 
would  prove  an  immenfe  advantage  to  agriculture.  Hops 
at  prefent  occupy  the  beft  ground  the  farmer  has;  they 
take  his  beft  manure;  they  are  too  often  the  principal 
objedts  of  his  attention  ;  and,  whilft  their  culture  injures 
the  crops  of  corn  in  every  diftridl  where  they  abound,  it 
may  be  queftioned  whether  the  produce  of  a  thoufand 
acres  annually  affords  nutriment  fufficient  to  fupport  a 
human  being.  By  an  extended  culture  of  the  apple  and 
pear,  many  millions  of  bufliels  of  barley,  now  converted 
into  malt,  might  be  annually  faved  and  applied  to  better 
purpofes. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  Rural  Eco¬ 
nomy  of  Gloucefterlhire  and  Herefordfhire,  that  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  fruit-trees  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  liquor  is 
peculiar  to  tlie  weftern  provinces.  The  fouthern  counties, 
when  the  London  markets  are  overltocked  with  fruit, 
make  a  fort  of  liquor  from. the  fur.plus;  but  the  eaftern, 
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the  northern,  and  the  midland,  counties,  may  be  faid  to 
be  as  much  unacquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of  a  liquor- 
orchard  as  they  are  with  that  of  a  vineyard.  Even  Staf- 
fordfliire,  which  is  divided  from  the  cider-country  by  a 
narrow  ridge  of  hill  only,  lias  not,  generally  fpeaking,  a 
barrel  of  cider  made  within  it. 

Herefordfhire  has  ever  borne  the  name  of  the  firft  cider 
coamty  ;  Gloucelterfhire,  however,  claims  a  preference  in 
the  two  molt  celebrated  fruit-liquors  thediflridl  affords. 
Worcellerlhire  and  Monmouthfhire  have  their  claims  of 
excellency.  May-hill  may  be  confidered  as  the  centre  of 
this  divifion  of  the  cider  country.  Devonfhire,  and  its  en¬ 
vironing  counties,  form  another  divifion  ;  which,  though 
upon  the  whole  much  inferior  to  this,  produces  one  fpe- 
cies  of  liquor,  the  coccagee-cider,  which  is  in  high  elti- 
mation. 

Of  Pruning  the  Trees  in  Orchards. 

If  pruning  be  judicioufly  done,  fruit-trees  will  come 
into  bearing  fooner,  and  continue  in  vigour  for  nearly 
double  their  common  age.  No  branch  fliould  ever  be 
fhortened,  unlefs  for  the  figure  of  the  tree,  and  then  it 
fliould  be  taken  off  dole  at  the  reparation.  The  more  the 
range  of  branches  flioots  circularly,  a  little  inclining  up¬ 
wards,  the  more  equally  will  the  fap  be  diftri bated,  and 
the  better  will  the  tree  bear.  The  ranges  of  branches 
fliould  not  be  too  near  each  other,  that  the  fruit  and 
leaves  fliould  all  have  their  full  lhare  of  fun;  and,  where 
it  f’u its,  the  middle  of  the  tree  fhould  be  fo  free  from  wood, 
that  no  branch  croffes  another,  but  all  the  extremities 
point  outwards. 

October  or  November,  or  as  foon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  is 
th.e  proper  feafon  for  pruning.  Few  men  cut  true  enough 
with  a  .bill ;  it  is  therefore  beft  to  take  off  fuperfluous 
branches  with  a  law,  and  afterwards  to  fmooth  the  place 
with  a  knife  ;  for  it  is  effential,  that  every  branch  which 
is  to  come  offfhould  be  cut  perfectly  clofeand  fmooth.  The 
wounds  mult  then  be  fmeared  over  with  a  medicated  tar. 
The  bark  cannot  grow  over  a  (lump,  becaufe  there  is  no 
power  to  draw  the  fap  that  way;  for  which  reafon,  always 
cut  a  little  within  the  wood.  Every  branch  fliould  be 
taken  off  that  comes  near  to  the  ground,  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  any  material  injury,  where  the  leaves  are  much 
c-urled,  or  that  has  a  tendency  to  crofs  the  tree  or  run  in¬ 
wards.  Then  a  little  attention  may  be  given  to  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  head,  leaving  all  the  branches  as  nearly  equi- 
diflant  as  pcffible.  If  then  there  be  any  remaining 
blotches,  open  or  fcore  them  with  a  knife;  and  where  the 
bark  is  ragged  from  any  laceration,  pare  it  gently  down 
till  you  come  to  the  live  wood;  touching  over  each  with 
the  medicated  tar.  This  being  done,  the  mofs  fhould  be 
rubbed  clean  off,  and  the  trees  fcored  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hem.  In  this  laft 
operation,  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  cut  through  the 
inner  or  white  rind,  which  joins  the  bark  to  the  w'ood. 
When  trees  are  much  thinned,  they  are  fubjedl  to  throw 
out  a  great  quantity  of  young  flioots  in  the  fpring;  thefe 
fhould  be  rubbed  off,  and  not  cut,  for  cutting  increafes 
the  number. 

The  medicated  tar  is  compofed  of  half  an  ounce  of 
corrofive  fublimate,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  by  beating 
with  a  wooden  hammer,  and  then  put  into  a  three-pint 
earthen  pipkin,  with  about  a  glafs-full  of  gin  or  other 
fpirit,  (lined  well  together,  and  the  fublimate  thus  dif- 
foived.  The  pipkin  mull  then  be  filled  by  degrees  with 
vegetable  or  common  tar,  and  conflantly  flirred  till  the 
mixture  is  intimately  blended.  This  quantity  will  be 
fuflicient  for  two  hundred  trees.  Being  of  a  verypoil’on- 
ous  nature,  it  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  lie  about  the 
lioufe..  The  fublimate  diffoives  better,  when  united  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  or  of  fal  arnmo- 
niac.  This  mixture  being  apt  to  run,  confiflency  may 
be  given  it  by  mixing  pounded  chalk  or  whiting. 

Of  Hoot- Pruning. — When  a  tree  has  Hood  fo  long  that 
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the  leading  roots  have  entered  into  the  under  Hrata,  they 
are  apt  to  draw  a  crude  fluid,  which  the  organs  of  more 
delicate  fruit-trees  cannot  convert  into  fuch  balfamic 
juices  as  to  produce  fine  fruit.  To  prevent  this  evil,  as 
foon  as  a  valuable  tree  begins  to  (how  a  lickly  pinkeynefs 
upon  the  leaves,  or  the  fruit  inclining  to  ripenefs  before 
it  has  acquired  its  full  growth;  at  the  fame  time,  the 
bark  becoming  dry,  hard,  and  difpofed  to  crack;  let  the 
ground  be  opened  for  three  or  four  feet,  and  with  a  chif’el 
cut  clofe  every  root  the  leafl  tending  downwards.  Should 
there  be  any  mouldy  appearance  or  rottennefs  among  the 
roots,  take  them  off,  and  wafh  the  others  clean.  If  the 
ground  be  too  wet,  throw  a  few  Hones  or  brickbats  tin¬ 
der  the  Hem  of  the  tree.  As  the  roots  invariably  colledl 
the  fap  from  the  extreme  points,  this  cutting  compels  the 
horizontal  roots  to  work  and  exert  themfelves;  and,  if 
there  be  any  energy  left,  they  will  foon  throw  out  frefh 
fibres,  and  thus  colledl  a  more  congenial  fap  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  tree.  At  the  fame  time  cover  the  ground 
thinly  over  with  manure  as  far  as  the  roots  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  extend,  rub  the  Hem  and  branches  with  foap-fuds, 
and  water  the  ground  in  very  dry  weather. 

Additional  Hints  on  Planting  Orchard-Trees. 

If  poflible,  choofe  the  trees  the  year  before  they  are  to 
be  planted,  and  fee  that  they  are  properly  pruned  in 
the  nurfery,  by  taking  off  clofe  all  rambling  and  un- 
fightly  branches,  leaving  only  three  or  four  good  leading 
flioots.  By  this  forecall  the  trees  will  not  require  pru¬ 
ning  for  fome  time;  and  it  will  greatly  accelerate  their 
growth  that  they  have  no  wounds  to  heal  the  year  they 
are  tranfplanted.  Be  fure  the  trees  are  young,  and  plant 
no  galled,  fretted,  or  cankered,  plants. 

When  the  trees  are  taken  up,  keep  the  roots  as  long  as 
is  convenient,  which  will  give  them  a  difpofition  to  run 
horizontally;  from  which,  the  roots  being  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  fun,  the  fap  is  richer,  and  produces  the 
fweetell  fairefl  fruit. 

An  orchard  fliould  be  fcreened  on  the  eafl,  north,  and 
wefl,  fides,  and  open  to  the  fouth.  The  natural  growth 
of  the  different  fruits  fliould  be  attended  to  in  the  difpo¬ 
fition  of  the  trees.  One  row  of  the  tallefl  flrongefl  grow¬ 
ers  fhould  be  planted  on  the  three  cold  fides,  and  that 
row  fhould  be  planted  twice  as  thick  as  any  other;  then 
one  row  more  of  the  next  free-growers,  parallel  to  the 
lafl  rows  ;  and  fo  on,  gradually  declining  in  fize,  till  you 
come  to  the  centre.  The  intention  here  is  to  raife  (helter; 
and  it  would  be  advifable,  oil  the  outlide  of  thefe  outer 
rows,  to  run  a  fliaw  or  belt  of  underwood,  more  than  a 
pole  wide,  of  four  or  fix  rows  of  the  freefl-growing  trees 
which  the  country  produces  ;  the  wood  of  which  will 
more  than  pay  theexpenfe.  Half  the  trees  fliould  be  cut 
down  in  about  fourteen  years,  to  become  Hools,  and  the 
other  half  at  a  proper  diltance  of  time;  fo  that  the  belt, 
for  the  whole  duration  of  the  orchard,  (hall  be  of  young 
wood,  and  feathering  down  to  the  bottom.  Nothing  can 
be  better  for  this  purpofe  than  the  fweet  chefnut,  where 
the  foil  fuits  it.  The  hawthorn  likewife,  properly  trained, 
has  a  wonderful  good  effedt  in  blunting  or  abforbing  the 
baneful  quality  attendant  upon  the  blighting  air.  Be¬ 
fore  the  ground  is  laid  out,  be  careful  to  fecure  the  little 
rifingsor  infledlions,  to  catch  the  fun  and  exclude  the  cold. 
Firs  may  be  happily  introduced  at  a  diflance  for  (hel¬ 
ter:  all  together  might  be  fo  difpofed  as  at  the  fame  time 
to  protedt  the  fruit,  and  embellifli  the  appearance  of  the 
country. 

The  plantations,  belt,  and  larger  trees,  will  keep  off  the 
blighting  winds;  and  the  orchard  being  open  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  to  the  fouth,  the  flagnant  vapours  which  Hint  the 
fruits  in  the  fpring  will  be  diflipated,  and  each  tree  will 
enjoy  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air.  Befides,  the 
ground  being  open  in  the  middle,  the  herbage  will  be  more 
valuable. 

In  new  plantations,  avoid  planting  too  deep  or  too 

4  thick. 
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thick.  Sunfhine  will  bring  fweet fruits 5  fhade,  and  plung¬ 
ing  the  roots  beyond  the  influence  of  genial  warmth,  will 
produce  crude  acid  juices. 

When  the  top  of  a  tree  feparates  by  the  weight  of  the 
branches,  an  iron  bolt  may  be  introduced,  by  boring  a 
hole  through  the  upper  part  of  the  cleft  with  a  half-inch 
auger;  fir  ft  cutting  the  bark  and  fome  of  the  wood 
with  a  chifel,  fo  as  the  head  at  one  end,  and  the  nut 
and  fcrew  at  the  other,  may  be  hid  under  the  bark.  By 
utlng  the  medicated  tar,  the  bark  will  foon  grow  over 
the  iron. 

The  orchardift’s  tools  are  two  pruning-knives,  a  faw, 
two  chifels,  a  mallet,  a  fpoke-fhave,  and  a  painter’s  brufli. 
With  the  chifels  and  fpoke-fhave  work  upwards,  or  the 
bark' will  fhiver:  the  faw  m uft  be  coarfe  fet,  all  the  other 
tools  (Harp  and  fmooth.  The  blade-bone  of  a  doe  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  iron  of  the  fpoke-fhave  to  rub  off  the  rotten 
bark,  mofs,  &c. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  on  pruning,  planting,  Sec. 
are  from  the  Orchardift,  byTho.  Skip  Dyot  Bucknall,  efq. 
extracted  from  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Marfhall  recommends  a  young  orchard  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  plough,  as  remarked  above;  whereas,  according 
to  Mr.  Bucknall,  if  an  orchard  be  cultivated  by  the 
plough,  little  good  can  be  expedted ;  for,  the  injuries 
which  young  trees  receive  from  implements  of  hufbandry 
bruiiing  them  before  they  have  got  full  pofleffion  of  the 
foil,  generally  damage  them  eflentialTy,  if  they  do  not 
deftroy  them  ;  and,  if  by  care  they  fliould  furmount  thefe 
evils,  the  crops  of  corn  being  regularly  carried  off  the 
land,  the  ground  is  fo  much  impoverifhed,  that  the  trees 
are  foon  ftinted,  and  run  to  mofs 

There  is  not  any  culture  we  are  acquainted  with,  equal 
to  hops,  for  railing  an  orchard  ;  and,  when  the  proper 
time  comes  for  grubbing  up  the  hops,  the  trees  may  be 
fecured,  and  the  land  turned  to  grazing.  It  would  he 
better  not  to  take  up  the  hops  all  at  once,  and  to  crop  the 
vacant  land  for  two  or  three  years  with  potatoes.  Thus 
the  trees  would  continue  in  better  health,  by  taking  away 
the  fhelter  gradually.  Let  the  agriculture  be  what  it 
may,  the  land  fliould  never  be  ploughed  or  dug  deep  di- 
a'eiffly  over  the  roots  of  a  young-planted  fruit-tree;  for, 
as  the  roots  colledt  the  heft  lap  from  their  extreme  points, 
if  thofe  points  be  broken  off  from  the  upper  fide  of  the 
roots,  the  tree  is  compelled  to  fubfift  on  nurture  drawn 
from  the  under  ftrata,  and,  confequently,  the  fap  will  be 
of  a'worfe  quality. 

Where  hogs  and  poultry  are  conftantly  running  over 
the  ground,  the  trees  fejdom  fail  of  a  crop,  which  is  the 
beft  proof  that  manure  is  neceflary.  Any  manure  will 
f’uit  an  orchard;  but  the  fweepings  of  cow-houfes,  hog- 
yards,  flaughter-houfes,  dog-kennels,  emptying  of  drains, 
Sec.  are  more  difpofed  to  facilitate  the  growth;  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  health,  of  fruit-trees,  than  manure  from  the  lia¬ 
ble.  Watering,  in  -dry  weather,  tends  much  to  keep 
trees  in  health,  and  to  fee u re  their  bearing,  by  fwelling 
t  he  buds  for  t  lie  next  year’s  crop  ;  for,  when  the  buds  are 
ftrong  at  firft  coming  out,  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  blight. 

Where  trees  are  much  overrun  with  mofs,  a  ftrong  man, 
with  a  good  birch-broom,  in  a  wet  day,  would  do  great 
execution.  On  young  trees,  the  beft  method  of  deftroy- 
ing  mofs  is  to  rub  all  the  branches,  fpring  and  autumn, 
with  a  hard  fcrubbing-brufii  and  foap.-fuds,  as  a  groom 
does  a  horfe’s  legs.  Canker,  in  great  meafure  ariies  from 
animalcules;  and,  where  the  only  objedt  is  to  remove 
this  dileafe,  hog’s-lard  is  preferable  to  tar;  but,  where 
yvet  i  to  be  guarded  againft,  tar  is  better. 

The  beft  foil  for  an  orchard  is  certainly  a  fine  deep 
loam  ;  but,  if  it  is  a  ftrong, clay,  chalk,  or  a  cold  fharp 
gravel,  plant  the  trees  above  ground,  railing  over  them 
a  little  mound  yf  good  frefh  mould  as  large  as  an  exten- 
five  ant-hill,  lowing  the  top  with  white  Dutch  clover. 

I'  is  recommended  t hat  the  rows  of  trees  fliould  not 
flan  1  north  and  fouth,  but  a  point  of  the  compafs  to- 
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wards  the  eaft  ;  as  the  fun  will  then  fhine  up  the  rows 
foon  after  ten  o’clock,  which  in  the  fpring  will  ferve  to 
diflipate  the  vapours  collected  in  the  night,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  fruit  from  being  ftinted  in  the  early  ftages  of  its 
growth. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  fome  particulars  relative  to  or¬ 
chards,  here  omitted,  fee  the  articles  .under  which  or- 
chards-trees  are  particularly  treated  of,  as  Pyrus  and 
Prunus.  See  alfo  Horticulture,  vol.  x  p.4.09.  and 
Husbandry,  in  the  fame  volume.  Likewife  Marlliall’s 
Rural  Economy  of  Gloucefterlhire  and  the  Weft  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Clarke’s  Survey  of  Herefordfhire,  and  the  Here- 
fordfliire  Report  prefen  ted  to  the  Agricultural  Spciety  ; 
Miller’s  Gardiner’s  Didf.  Sec.  Sec. 

ORCHARDING,  /.’  Cultivation  of  orchards. — All 
land  is  not  fit  for  orcharding-.  Evelyn. 

OR'CHARDIST,  f.  One  who  cultivates  orchard?. — 
However  expert  the  orchardijl  may  be,  much  will  depend 
on  foil.  Tranf.  Adelphi  Sac.  xiii. 

OR'CHESIS,  f.  in  the  ancient  pantomime,  was  a  term 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  what  the  Romans  termed  Jakatio. 
It  confifted  in  imitating  all  the  geftures  and  all  the  move¬ 
ments  pradtifed  by  mankind.  Varro  tells  us,  that  the 
word,  faltatio  comes  from  Sal  us,  who  firft  .taught  the  art  to 
the  Romans.  We  mull  not,  therefore,  as  is  generally 
done,  confound  the  dance  with  the  leap  ;  but  remember 
that  the  true  dance  of  the  ancients  was  an  imitation  of 
the  adlions,  attitudes  of  the  body,  geftures,  in  fhort,  of 
all  the  demonstrations  with  which  men  commonly  accom¬ 
pany  their  fpeech,  or  which  they  fometimes  ufe  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  fentiments  without  the  afliftance  of  words. 

The  art  was  divided  into  many  fpecies,  and  had  pro¬ 
duced  among  the  ancients  fuch  a  number  of  different 
dances,  that  Meurfius  compofed  an  entire  dictionary  with 
their  names.  And  it  was,  of  all  the  mufical  arts,  that  of 
which  the  ancients  were  moft  paftionately  fond,  and  which 
was  of  the  greateft  utility  in  every  ftate  of  life,  from  the 
ftrolling-player  to  the  orator.  Apuleius  has  left  us  a  ds- 
feription  of  a  reprefentation  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
executed  in  pantomime.  He  only  ufes  the  word  to  march , 
and  fays,  that  Venus  declaimed- with  her  eyes.  So  that  the 
ancients  feldom  boafted  of  feats  of  adtiviry  with  the  legs 
and  feet  of  their  dancers  ;  but  often  with  their  arms  and 
hands.  See  the  article  Mime,  vol.  xv.  p.  409. 

ORCHESOG'R APHY,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  a 

dance,  and  to  write.]  A  treatife  on  dancing;  a 

book  of  dances  Ajh. 

ORCHES'FRA,  or  Or'chestre,  J’.  Gr.  from 

o£p£E jo-Sai,  to  dance ;  the  Grecian  orcheftra  being  the 
places  in  which  dances  were  publicly  peiformed;  and 
orchejira  (which  form  of  the  word  is  not  noticed  by  Dr. 
Johnfon)  was  at  firft  ufed  by  us  in  this  fenfe.  Sir  John 
Davies  publilhed,  in  1599,  a  poem  on  the  antiquity  and 
excellency  of  dancing,  entitled  Oreh/Jlra.']  A  place  for 
public  exhibition  ;  the  place  where  the  muftcians  are  fet 
at  a  public  lliow  ;  the  band  of  muficians. — Praife  but  or- 
chejlra,  and  the  Ikipping  art.  Mar (Inn's  Sat. — When  ths 
orcheftre  interrupts,  as  it  frequently  does,  either  the  reci¬ 
tative  or  the  air,  it  is  in  order  either  to  enforce  the  erfedlt 
of  what  had  gone  before,  or  to  put  the  mind  in  the  mood 
which  fits  it  for  hearing  what  is  to  come -after.  A.  Smith, 
on  the  Iniit.  Arts. 

Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout ; 

But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  Struck  to  heaven; 

To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  ftrung ; 

High  heaven’s  orchejira  chaunts  Amen  to  man. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

The  orcheftra,  among  the  Greeks,  made  a  part  of  the 
feena,  as  the  dances  were  performed  there  ;  but  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  theatres  it  did  not,  as  none  of  the  aflors  went  down  to 
the  orcheftra,  which  was  taken  up  with  feats  for  the  fe- 
nators,  magistrates,  veftals,  and  other  perfous  of  dilfino- 
tion  ;  anfwering,  nearly,  to  the  pit  in  our  theatre. 
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At  prefen t,  the  word  is  exclufively  applied  to  the  ftation 
where  a  band  of  rnufic  is  placed  in  a  theatre,  or  great 
concert-room;  and  to  the  band  itfelf. 

The  material  of  which  an  orchedra  is  conftrudted,  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  it  fhould  be  formed  of  loft 
and  fonorous  wood,  fuch  as  picked  deal  or  fir ;  the  fpec- 
tators  fhould  not  be  allowed  a  place  fo  near  as  to  lean  upon 
it,  and  check  its  vibration.  It  fhould  be  regarded  as  a 
grand  inftrument,  which  accords  with  all  the  others,  and 
augments  their  effects.  The  arrangement  of  the  band 
fhould  be  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  feveral  inflru- 
ments  may  not  be  too  near  or  too  remote  from  each  other. 
The  number  of  each  fpecies  of  inftruments  fliould  be 
proportionate  to  the  effedt  which  they  ought  to  produce 
when  employed  together.  The  bafes,  for  example,  fliould 
not  fuffocate  the  trebles,  nor  the  trebles  overpow'er  them. 
The  liautbois  fhould  not  domineer  over  the  violins,  nor 
the  feconds  over  the  firft.  The  wind-inftrurnents  and 
drums,  above  all,  fliould  he  kept  under,  becaufe  wind- 
inftruments  are  the  mod  imperfedt.  With  regard  to  the 
diftribution  of  the  interior,  care  mud  be  taken,  fird,  that 
the  violins  are  ranged  in  two  lines,  facing  each  other,  one 
fronting  the  ftage,  and  the  other  facing  the  audience; 
adly,  that  the  bafes  fliould  be  difpofed  in  every  part  of 
theorchedra;  as' the  bafe,  which  regulates  and  fudains 
the  harmony  of  the  feveral  parts  fhould  be  equally  heard 
by  all ;  3dly,  that  all  the  performers  fhould  be  in  fight 
of  the  leader,  and  each  reciprocally  fee  and  be  feen  by 
each  other. 

In  1754,  the  fird  orcliedra  in  Europe,  for  number  and 
intelligence,  was  that  of  Naples  ;  but  that  which  was  the 
bed  didributed,  and  formed  the  mod  complete  whole,  was 
the  orchedra  of  the  king  of  Poland,  at  Drefden,  under  the 
direction  of  the  illudrious  Hade  ;  a  plate  of  which  is  in¬ 
fected  in  Roufleau’s  Hid.  de  Muf.  And  Rondeau  finiflies 
his  article  Orchestra,  by  a  contraded  defcription  of  that 
at  Paris  of  the  fame  period,  which  we  fuppofe  has  been  re¬ 
formed  with  the  date.  It  will  however  be  hidorical,  and 
enable  our  readers  to  form  fome  idea  of  what  kind  that 
inufic  was,  and  how  performed,  with  which  the  natives 
of  France  were  fo  pleafed  and  exclufively  vain.  “  It  has 
been  obferved,”  fays  the  citizen  of  Geneva,  “  that  of  all 
the  orchedras  in  Europe,  that  of  the  opera  at  Paris,  though 
one  of  the  mod  numerous,  produced  the  lead  effedt.  The 
reafons  are  very  obvious.  Fird,  the  bad  conftrudtion  of 
the  orchedra,  buried  in  the  earth,  and  furrounded  with 
rails  of  heavy  and  mall'y  wood,  cramped  with  iron,  which 
impedes  all  refonance.  z.  The  bad  choice  of  the  per¬ 
formers,  for  the  mod  part  forced  on  the  manager  by  re¬ 
commendation,  with  fcarcely  any  knowledge  of  rnufic, 
or  the  lead  intelligence  or  attention  to  the  effedt  of  the 
enfemble.  3.  Their  dunning  and  invariable  noife,  tun¬ 
ing  and  flouridling  continually  with  all  their  might, 
without  ever  being  in  tune.  4.  The  French  propeniity, 
which  is  in  general  to  negledt  and  difdain  all  that  be¬ 
comes  a  daily  labour.  5.  The  bad  indruments  of  the 
performers,  which,  remaining  on  the  fpot,  are  always  out 
of  order  and  unfit  for  ufe,  dedined  to  roar  during  one 
half  of  the  year,  and  to  rot  the  other.  6.  The  bad  fit  na¬ 
tion  of  the  conductor,  who  is  in  front  of  the  theatre,  and, 
occupied  by  the  vocal  performers,  is  not  able  to  attend 
Xufficiently  to  the  orchedra,  which  is  behind  him  irjtead 
of  being  in  full  view.  7.  The  infupportable  noife  the 
truncheon  of  him  who  beats  the  time  makes,  which  co¬ 
vers  and  dedroys  all  the  effedts  of  the  inftruments.  8.  The 
bad  harrriony  of  the  compofitions,  which,  being  never 
pure  and  feledt,  lets  nothing  be  heard  but  noife  and  con- 
fufion.  9.  The  fcarcity  of  double  bales  and  violoncellos, 
of  which  the  drawling  founds  fuffocate  the  melody  and 
deafen  the  audience.  10.  And  finally,  fthe  indetermi¬ 
nate  character  of  the  French  mu  lie,  where  it  is  the  finger 
who  diredts  the  orchedra,  inftead  of  the  orchedra  regu¬ 
lating  the  finger,  and  where  the  treble  leads  the  bafe,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  bale  leading  the  treble.” 

ORCHIAS'TRUM,  f.  in  botany.  Sec  Ophrys. 

ORCHIDETE,  in  botany,  a  mod  natural  and  very 
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curious  order  of  plants,  which  has  attradted  general  no¬ 
tice  by  its  beauty  and  Angularity,  derives  its  name  from 
one  of  the  principal  genera  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and 
makes  the  feventh  among  the  natural  orders  of  Linnaeus; 
the  third  of  the  fourth  clafs  in  Juflieu.  For  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  this  clafs,  fee  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 

OR'CIIIDI  AFFI'NIS.  See  Arethusa  and  Opiirys. 

ORCHID'ION.  See  Arethusa. 

ORCHIDOCAR'PUM,  /.  in  botany,  a  genus  efta- 
bliflied  by  Michaux  upon  the  Annona  triloba  of  Linnaeus, 
with  the  pygmasa  and  grandiflora  of  Bartram,  to  which 
is  added  a  fourth  fpecies  by  the  name  of  O.  parviflorum. 
See  Annona,  vol.  i. 

OR'CHIES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  •.  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lille,  and 
nine  fouth-weft  of  Tournay. 

OR'CHIL.  See  Archil,  and  Lichen  roccella. 

ORCHIL'LA,  or  Horchilla,  a  fmall  iiland  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  near  the  coaft  of  South  America  ;  or  rather 
a  cinder  of  illands,  thegreateftof  which,  being  aimed  all 
low  land,  is  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent.  They  are  all  fe- 
parated  from  each  other  by  very  fhallow  canals.  On  the 
eaft  and  weft  capes  are  fome  hills,  and  on  thefe  the  goats 
chiefly  feed.  On  the  l’outh-wed  fide  of  the  ifland  the 
water  is  very  deep,  and  the  fliore  perpendicular,  like  a 
wall  ;  for  which  reafon,  (hips  may  come  very  near  it. 
The  north- weft  fide  has  hardly  any  trees  or  grafs  ;  but  on 
the  eaft  and  north  are  plenty  of  both.  The  foil,  from  its 
flatnefs,  is  fait,  and  confequently  produces  few  plants.' 
There  is  very  little  frefh  water  on  the  iiland  ;  and  the 
only  animals  found  there  are  goats  and  lizards.  Lat.  12.N. 
Ion.  6 5.  20.  W. 

OR'CHIMONT,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  on  the  Semoy.  Tea  miles 
north  of  Sedan. 

ORCHIOI'DES,  f  in  botany.  See  Satyrium. 

OR'CHIS,  f.  [Gr.  an  olive-done  ;  alluding  to  the  tefti- 
cular  fhape  fo  frequent  and  fo  remarkable  in  the  roots  of 
many  fpecies  ;  and  this  refemblance  alone  feems  to  have 
led  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots,  in  various  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  as  an  aphrodifiac,  or  reftorative.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  gynandria,  order  diandria,  natural  or¬ 
der  of  orchideas.  Generic  characters — Calyx:  fpathes 
w'andering;  fpadix  fimple.  Perianth  none.  Corolla  :  pe¬ 
tals  five;  three  outer,  two  inner,  converging  upwards 
into  a  helmet.  Nectary  one-lenfed,  faftened  to  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  by  the  lower  fide  between  the  divifion  of  the 
petals ;  upper  lip  eredt,  very  fliort ;  lower  lip  large,  fpread- 
ing,  wide;  tube  behind  horn-fliaped,  nodding.  Staminas 
filamepts  two,  very  dender,  very  fnort,  placed  on  the  pif- 
tillum :  antherse  obovate,  eredt,  covered  with  a  bilocular 
folding  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  nedtary.  Piftillurn  :  ger- 
men  oblong,  twilled,  inferior;  ftyle  faftened  to  the  upper 
lip  of  the  nedtary,  very  fliort;  ftigma  comprefled,  blunt. 
Pericarpium :  capfule  oblong,  one-celled,  three- keeled, 
three-valved,  ope'ning  three  ways  under  the  keels,  co¬ 
hering  at  the  top  and  bafe.  Seeds :  numerous,  very 
fmall,  like  fawduft. — EJJintial  Character.  Nedtary  a  horn 
or  fpur  behind  the  flower.  There  are  fifty-two  fpecies, 
in  five  divifions. 

I.  Helmet  of  the  corolla  fpurred. 

t.  Orchis  carnea,  or  great-flowered  Cape  orchis:  bulbs 
undivided,  helmet  of  the  corolla  two-fpurred,  bra  dies 
eredt.  Leaves  roundilh,  grooved  underneath.  Spike  coin- 
pad  ;  bradtes  roundifli,  acute,  eredt.  Flowers  inodorous, 
white  within,  flelh-coloured  without;  the  two  uppermoft 
petals  and  the  lowed  narrower  than  the  others ;  all  keeled 
on  the  outfide,  the  keel  running  down  into  the  germ, 
whence  the  germ  is  five-ribbed  below.  The  column  of 
the  frudtification  is  the  length  of  the  helmet.  Found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr.  Francis  Malfon  :  it  was 
introduced  in  1787,  and  flowers  in  September. 

2.  Orchis  bicornis,  or  yellow-flowered  Cape  orchis  : 
bulbs  undivided;  helmet  of  the  corolla  two-fpurred  ;  lip 
five-parted,  bradtes  reflex.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  marked 
8  Q  with 
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with  lines  underneath.  Spike  loofe;  braftes  ovate-lan- 
teolate,  reflex.  Flowers  very  fragrant,  fmelling  like 
cloves,  yellow  ifh-green ;  the  three  lower  petals  narrower 
and  fliorter.  Column  of  fruftication  (horter  than  the 
helmet.  This  fpecies  is  remarkable  for  its  double  fpur, 
arifing  from  the  helmet  inftead  of  the  lip.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  introduced  in  1787,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Maflfon  :  flowers  in  September,  and  is  extremely 
fweet. 

3.  Orchis  biflora,  or  two  flowered  orchis:  bulbs  undi¬ 
vided;  helmet  of  the  corolla  one-fpurred  ;  wings  fpread- 
ing;  lip  lanceolate,  acuminate.  Root-leaves  ovate,  fmall. 
O.  flexuol'a  of  the  Supplement  is  faid  to  be  the  fame 
■with  this.  The  fcape  is  defcribed  as  half  a  foot  high,  fili¬ 
form,  bent  above  the  ftem-leaf.  Root-leaves  ovate,  acute, 
petioled;  ftem-leaves  fmall,  flieathing  at  the  bafe,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  three  or  four.  Flowers  from  three  to  five  in  a 
raceme,  remote,  pedicelled  -.  upper  petal  lanceolate,  rifing, 
with  a  fpur  the  length  of  the  flower;  fecond  and  third 
inner,  fhort,  linear,  with  two  teeth  at  the  tip;  fourth  and 
fifth  lanceolate,  a  little  longer  than  the  firft:  lip  awl- 
fliaped,  with  a  tooth  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe.  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Orchis  cornuta,  or  horned  orchis :  bulbs  undivided  ; 
helmet  of  the  corolla  one-fpurred  ;  wings  fpreading;  lip 
very  fmall,  fubovate.  Leaves  on  the  ftem  many,  alter¬ 
nate,  large,  lanceolate,  flieathing  at  the  bafe.  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Orchis  fpathulata,  or  fpatulate  orchis  :  bulbs  undi¬ 
vided  ;  helmet  of  the  corolla  fpurred.  Root-leaves  very 
many,  linear,  fliorter  by  half  than  the  ftem.  Scape  a  fpan 
high,  fheathed.  Flowers  generally  two,  alternate.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Orchis  tripetaloides,  or  three- petalled  orchis  :  leaves 
lanceolate;  helmet  of  the  corolla  arched,  blunt,  fpurred  ; 
neflary  lanceolate,  very  fmall.  Stem  a  foot  high,  even. 
Root-leaves  feveral,  a  hand  in  length  :  ftem-leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  about  eight,  an  inch  long,  embracing.  Flowers 
many,  alternate,  diftindt.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Thun  berg. 

7.  Orchis  fagittalis,  or  arrow-headed  orchis  :  helmet  of 
the  corolla  fpurred,  two-eared;  lip  lanceolate.  Root- 
leaves  four  or  five,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  ftem,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  bluntifli.  Stem  a  lpan  high,  covered  entirely 
with  leafy  membranaceous  acute  Iheaths.  Spike  fhort. 

8.  Orchis  barbata,  or  bearded  orchis  :  helmet  of  the  co- 
rolla  eredt  fpurred  ;  nedtary  fubtrifid  ciliate.  Bulbs  ob¬ 
long,  undivided,  very  hairy.  Scape  a  foot  high,  leaflefs, 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fparrow’s  quill.  Leaves  very  many, 
briftled-fhaped  or  linear,  fome  almoft  the  length  of  the 
fcape,  others  fhorter.  9.  Orchis  draconis,  or  dragon 
orchis  :  bulbs  undivided  ;  helmet  of  the  corolla  fpurred  ; 
nedtary  linear,  ovate  at  the  tip.  Scape  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  wholly  fheathed  with 
leaves.  Root- leaves  lanceolate,  an  inch  wide,  fhorter  by 
half  than  the  fcape:  ftem-leaves  flieathing,  netting-vein¬ 
ed,  acute.  Spike  with  few  flowers,  fomewhat  remote. 
10.  Orchis  tenelia,  or  delicate  orchis:  helmet  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  fpurred,  conical  at  the  bafe;  nedtary  linear.  Stem 
fix  inches  high,  leaves  both  on  the  root  and  ftem  linear. 
Spike  oblong,  with  from  five  to  eight  flowers.  All  thefe 
W'ere  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Sparrmann. 

11.  Orchis  monorrhiza,  or  one-bulbed  orchis:  bulb 
folitary,  undivided  ;  lip  of  the  nedtary  three-parted;  the 
lateral  parts  briftled-fhaped;  horn  linear,  comprefied,  the 
length  of  the  germen.  Height  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  inches.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola.  Swartz 
thinks  it  may  poffibly  be  the  fame  with  the  fetacea  of 
Jacquin,  which  he  defcribes  as  two  feet  high  and  eredt, 
with  lanceolate  acute  entire  alternate  leaves;  the  flowers 
in  a  fpike,  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Martinico,  in 
moift  meadows;  and  flowers  there  in  November. 

II.  Bulbs  undivided. 

12.  Orchis  faneta,  or  Paleftine  orchis :  bulbs  undivided  ? 
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lip  of  the  nedlary  lanceolate,  five-toothed;  horned,  curved 
in  ;  petals  converging.  Stem  a  foot  high,  fo'r  the  mod 
part  naked,  but  having  one  or  turn  fharp  leaflets  at  top. 
Native  of  Paleftine. 

13.  Orchis  fufannse,  or  Amboyna  orchis  :  bulbs undi¬ 
vided;  wings  of  the  nedlary  wider,  ciliate.  This  is  a 
very  elegant  fpecies,  the  low'er  leaves  are  fhort,  acumi¬ 
nate,  and  embracing  ;  the  tipper  longer,  green,  round, 
and  fmooth.  Stem  a  foot  high,  {lender.  Flowers  white : 
helmet  entire,  wide,  roundifh,  with  two  fringed  fpreading 
wings,  and  a  long  narrow  lip :  fpur  flender,  very  long. 
Native  of  Amboyna. 

14.  Orchis  radiata,  or  raifed  orchis:  bulbs  undivided  ; 
wings  of  the  nedtary  wider,  ciliate.  Stem  round,  ftriated, 
fheathed  with  leaves,  eredt,  a  fpan  high.  Flowers  alter¬ 
nate,  about  three,  flowering  fucceffively;  corolla  three- 
petalled,  fnow-white  ;  the  two  upper  petals  equal,  form¬ 
ing  a  helmet  with  the  eredt  fegment  of  the  calyx,  ovate, 
concave,  longer  than  the  calyx:  lower  petal  clawed, 
horned,  plano-convex,  three-parted  :  horn  of  the  nedtary 
cylindrical,  in  front,  hanging  down,  greenifh-white,  twice 
as  long  as  the  capfule.  Native  of  Japan;  flowering  in 
Auguft  and  September. 

1 5.  Orchis  ciliaris,  or  fringe-lipped  orchis:  bulbs  undi¬ 
vided;  lip  of  the  nedtary  lanceolate,  ciliate;  horn,  very 
long.  Stem  two  feet  high,  having  at  the  lower  part  two 
or  three  oblong  wide  liliaceous  embracing  leaves,  and 
fome  fmaller  leaves  above.  Spike  compofed  of  cluftered 
flowers;  fpur  flretched  out  backward,  and  very  long; 
colour  yellow.  It  u'as  fent  by  Bannifter  from  Virginia. 
Petiver  informed  Ray  that  it  is  of  Maryland  origin. 
Linnaeus  fets  it  dowm  as  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

16.  Orchis  habenaria,  or  bridle-orchis:  bulb  folitary, 
undivided;  lip  of  the  nedtary  three-parted ;  lateral  ones 
briftle-fhaped ;  horn  filiform,  much  longer  than  the 
germen.  Bulb  fingle,  middle-fized,  oblong,  tomentofe, 
with  long  filiform  Ample  fibres  above.  Stem  eredt,  leafy, 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  fimple,  angular,  fmooth. 
Flowers  in  fpikes,  alternate,  fcattered,  at  a  little  diftance, 
white.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  low  meadows,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains. 

17.  Orchis  bifolia,  or  butterfly-orchis  :  bulbs  undivided  ; 
lip  of  the  nedtary  lanceolate,  quite  entire;  horn  very 
long;  petals  fpreading.  Bulbs  ovate,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  bafe,  white  within  and  without;  thick  flefhy  fibres 
comp  out  above  themffrom  the  bafe  of  the  ftem.  One  of 
thefe  bulbs  is  always  wrinkled  and  withered,  whilll  the 
other  is  plump  and  delicate.  The  firft  is  the  parent  of 
the  adhiai  ftem  ;  the  fecond  is  an  offset,  from  the  centre 
of  which  the  ftem  of  the  fucceeding  year  is  deftined  to 
arife.  Such  is  the  mode  of  increafe,  not  only  in  this 
fpecies,  but  in  the  other  bulbed  orchifes;  and  fitch  are 
the  means  that  nature  ufes,  not  only  to  diffeminate  plants, 
but  to  enable  them  to  change  their  place,  and  thus  to 
draw  in  frefh  nutriment;  for  the  fecond  root  is  always 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  firft,  infomuch 
that  in  twenty  years  the  plant  will  have  marched  ten 
inches  from  the  place  of  its  birth.  The  procefs  is  the 
fame  in  the  handed  orchifes,  or  thofe  fpecies  which  have 
the  bulbs  divided  and  lengthened  out  like  the  fingers  ; 
and  even  in  fibrous  roots,  for  fome  of  the  fibres  are  conti¬ 
nually  rotting  and  perifhing,  whilft  other  young  and  ten¬ 
der  ones  are  protruding,  lengthening,  iiicreafing,  and 
preparing  for  the  vegetation  of  the  fucceeding  year.  This 
mode  of  increafe  is  particularly  neceffary  in  a  family  of 
plants  that  rifes  with  great  difficulty,  and  very  feldom  by 
feed.  We  have  no  proof  of  the  orchis  growing  by  feed, 
but  we  cannot  account  for  the  great  increafe  of  fome  of 
the  fpecies  any  other  way.  The  ftem  is  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  fmooth,  fix-angled,  three  ribs  running  down 
from  each  leaf.  Leaves  ufually  two,  (fometimes  three,) 
lpringing  from  the  root,  ovate,  blunt,  tapering  at  the 
bafe,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three  inches 
wide,  fmooth,  pale-green  above,  filvery  beneath,  marked 
with  numerous  parallel  veins  or  nerves.  On  the  ftem  are 
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three  or  four  lanceolate  fedile  leaves,  the  lowed  of  which 
are  longed.  Flowers  numerous,  in  a  long  loofe  fpike. 
Bradles  lanceolate,  acute,  refembling  the  dein-leaves, 
much  longer  than  the  germ  ;  (of  the  fame  length,  accord'- 
ing  to  Curtis  ;  or  a  little  longer,  as  Pollich  affirms;  not 
longer  than  the  germ,  according  to  Scopoli.)  Petals  yel- 
lowidi-white,  or  rather  white  with  a  tinge  of  green  ;  the 
three  exterior  large,  the  middle  one  heart-fhaped,  obtufe, 
covering  the  hood;  the  two  outer  lanceolate,  longer  but 
narrower,  patent  and  fomewfiat  reflefled,  forming  obtufe 
angles  with  the  middle  one;  the  two  interior  petals 
linear-lanceolate,  fmall,  converging  over  the  hood,  in- 
curvated,  fo  that  their  tips  nearly  touch,  though  the 
bafes  are  didant :  hood  very  open.  Stamens  bright-yel¬ 
low  :  anther*  draw-coloured.  Lower  lip  of  the  ne&arium 
linear,  narrow,  entire,  nearly  as  long  as  the  germen, 
fomewhat  convex  on  the  upper,  and  concave  on  the 
lower,  furface;  whitidi  upwards,  green  towards  the  end: 
horn  almod  as  long  again  as  the  germen,  {lender,  whitidi 
upwards,  the  red  green,  fomewhat  compreded,  and  broad- 
ed  towards  the  end.  It  is  tranfparent,  and  (hows  the 
nedtareous  liquor  with  which  it  is  often  filled.  Capfules 
ovate,  triangular,  yellowiffi,  brown  when  ripe,  fmooth  ; 
having  three  longitudinal  ligaments,  which  are  loofened 
when  the  feeds  are  ripe;  the  feeds  are  then  cad  out 
through  the  longitudinal  clefts;  they  are  very  minute 
and  abundant. 

This  fpecies  has  obtained  the  name  of  bifolia,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  radical  leaves  being  ufually  two  ;  three  how¬ 
ever  are  frequently  met  with.  The  Englifli  name  of 
butterfly-orchis  is  fcarcely  warranted  by  the  appearance  of 
the  dower;  but,  fome  fpecies  of  the  order  bearing  a  re- 
femblance  to  bees  and  dies,  the  red  mud  needs  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  fome  other  animals.  The  reader  wdll  judge  for 
liiinfelf,  by  infpedling  the  reprefentation  on  the  annexed 
Plate  at  fig.  i.  where  alfo  the  root  and  its  leaves  are  cut 
od',  and  diown  feparately.  A  fmaller  variety,  (3,  O.  bifolia 
altera,  (Bauhin  82.)  is  named  in  Johnfon’s  edition  of 
Gerard’s  Herbal  gnat -falyr ion ;  and  the  dowers  may  be 
allowed  to  bear  a  general  coarfe  refemblance  to  an  in  fed!  ; 
at  lead  they  approach  it  more  nearly  than  thofe  of 
Ophrys  anthropophora  and  Orchis  militaris  do  to  the 
human  figure. 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies  being  large,  it  appears  to  be 
as  well  calculated  for  making  falep  as  any  other.  See  the 
27th  fpecies. 

This  orchis,  if  not  fo  common  as  fome,  is  much  more 
fo  than  others,  being  found  generally  in  woods,  padures, 
and  heaths,  efpecially  in  foils  fomewhat  did'  and  moid. 
In  dry  padures  it  is  often  fo  fmall  as  to  be  noticed  for  a 
variety.  It  varies  not  only  in  fize,  but  in  the  fliape  and 
number  of  the  leaves,  the  number  of  dowsers,  the  length 
of  the  fpur,  and  the  time  of  dowering,  which  is  later  in 
the  fmall  one:  but  there  does  not  appear  fufficient  rea- 
fon,  as  Dr.  Withering  obferves,  for  confidering  thel'e 
varieties  as  really  didindt ;  neither  the  height  of  the 
plant,  the  more  or  lefs  ovate  or  lanceolate  form  of  the 
leaves,  nor  yet  the  feafon  of  dowering  or  dations,  afford¬ 
ing  any  permanent  diilindtions.  Butterfiy-orchis  oc¬ 
curs  in  Norwood,  Surrey;  in  Charlton- wood,  and  on 
Pens-common  near  Beckenham,  Kent ;  Madingley- wood, 
Whitwell,  Linton-wood,  Balydon-hill,  Kingdon-wood, 
Gamlingay- wood,  Cambridgelhire ;  Shotover-hill  and 
Tarwood,  Oxforddtire  ;  Short-wood  near  Pucklechurch, 
Glocederdiire ;  Enville  in  Stad’orddiire  ;  woods  and  diady 
lanes  in  Leicederdiire,  common.  It  dowers  in  May  and 
June. 

18.  Orchis  ornithis,  or  bird-orchis :  bulbs  undivided  ; 
lip  of  the  nedtary  roundilh  ;  horn,  twicethe  length  of  the 
germen  ;  the  three  outer  petals  converging,  the  others 
fpreading  very  much.  Stem  a  foot  and  a  half Irigh,  leafy, 
round,  upright,  driated  above  the  leaves.  Lower  leaves 
linear,  fharpidi,  unfpotted,  the  upper  more  inclined  to 
lanceolate,  fpringing  from  a  dieath  rendering  the  dem 
angular  under  the  back  of  the  leaf,  four  in  number  at 
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mod.  The  dowers  have  the  fame  feent  with  O.  odora- 
tidima,  only  weaker;  corolla  .  white.  Native  of  the 
mountains  of  Audria:  dowering  in  Augud.  The  two 
outer  petals  fpread  out  like  the  wings  of  a  bird  in  the 
adt  of  dying:  whence  the  name. 

19.  Orchis  dexuofa,  or  winding-dalked  orchis:  bulbs 
undivided  ;  lip  of  the  nedlary  imbricate;  two  petals  con¬ 
cealed,  filiform  ;  fcape  fiexuofe.  Root-leaves  ovate.  Scape 
a  foot  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fmall;  dowers  fmall. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

20.  Orchis  cucullata,  or  cowled  orchis:  bulbs  undi¬ 
vided;  lip  of  the  nedlary  trifid;  petals  conduent;  dem 
naked.  Root-leaves  two,  ovate.  Native  of  Siberia. 

21.  Orchis  globofa,  or  round-fpiked  orchis :  bulbs  un¬ 
divided;  lip  of  the  nefiary  refupinate,  trifid;  middle 
emarginate ;  horn  diort;  petals  awl-diaped  at  the  tip. 
Bulbs  oblong,  conical.  Scape  firm,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  leafy.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Spike  greyidi- 
red,  diort,  very  much  crowded.  Flowers  frequently 
turned  upfide  down,  fo  that  the  lip  turns  to  the  bafe  of 
the  fpike,  and  the  helmet  or  hood  recedes  from  it;  co¬ 
rolla  bright-purple,  with  deeper  fpots  on  the  lip. 

Scopoli  thus  didingnifhes  it  from  pyramidalis,  wfith 
which  it  has  been  confounded  :  Spike  blunt,  oval,  denfe, 
and  in  a  manner  umbelled;  leaves  blunt,  with  the  nerve 
ending  in  a  point;  petals  tailed  ;  bread  of  the  beard  nei¬ 
ther  eared  nor  fpotted,  with  acuminate  fegments ;  fpur 
not  long.  He  fays,  that  it  was  fird  obferved  by  Dale- 
champius  ;  and  is  a  native  of  Germany,  Audria,  Car- 
niola,  Swid'erland,  the  fouth  of  France,  and  Italy. 

22.  Orchis  pyramidalis,  or  pyramidal  orchis :  bulbs 
undivided;  lip  of  the  nefiary  two^horned,  trifid,  equal, 
quite  entire;  horn  long;  petals  fublanceolate.  Bulbs 
ovate.  Stem  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  high,  round  or 
dightly  angular,  fmooth  and  firm,  almod  covered  with 
leaves.  Flowers  numerous  (eighty),  crowded  in  a  diort 
blunt  cone,  forming  a  mod  elegant  termination  to  the 
dem,  deep  fiedi-colour  or  pale-purple.  Dr.  Stokes  re¬ 
marks  the  filky  glodinefs  of  the  leaves,  which  are  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  and  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  bulging  protu¬ 
berances  on  the  lip  of  the  nefiary  give  the  diitinguifliing 
charafler  of  the  fpecies.  Ray  remarks  that  the  corolla  is 
fometimes  white,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  fpe¬ 
cies  that  grow  in  a  calcareous  foil,  as  this  does.  Native 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  Sweden,  Belgium,  Swiffer- 
land,  Audria,  Carniola,  France,  Italy,  and  Britain.  With 
us  about  Harefield  in  Middlefex;  Dartford  in  Kent; 
Stocking-wood  in  Leicederdiire;  Chederton,  Hinton, 
Devil’s- ditch  near  Newmarket,  and  Linton,  in  Cam- 
bridgediire;  Whichwood-fored,  between  Wooddock  and 
Enlton,  and  on  Caverdiam- warren,  in  Oxforddiire  :  alfo 
in  Scotland.  It  dowers  later  than  the  other  fpecies. 

23.  Orchis  corfophora,  or  lizard-orchis:  bulbs  undi¬ 
vided;  lip  of  the  nefiary  trifid,  redex,  crenate;  horn 
diort  ;  petals  converging.  Bulbs  orbicular,  fmall,  ac¬ 
companied  with  drong  fibres.  Stem  ereft,  a  foot  high, 
round,  jointed,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  feven  or  eight, 
all  dieathing,  the  lowed  four  inches  long,  the  others 
gradually  lefs,  bright-green,  very  fmooth,  five  or  fix  of 
them  fpreading,  the  others  rolled  round  the  fcape.  Spike 
clofe,  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length.  The  dowers 
linell  like  a  goat  according  to  fome,  and  like  a  bug  ac¬ 
cording  to  others.  Haller  fays,  that,  wliild  it  is  withering, 
it  dinks  abominably.  Native  of  Denmark,  Germany,  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant,  in  padures, 
dowering  in  June.  Ray  found  it  in  dower  on  the  26th 
of  May,  near  Geneva,  in  the  padures  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Rhone. 

24.  Orchis  mutabilis,  or  changeable  orchis  :  bulbs  un¬ 
divided  ;  lip  large,  three-lobed  ;  lateral  lobes  very  diort, 
waved,  middle  one  long.  Bulbs  ovate,  fize  of  a  walnut ; 
one  often  wanting.  Stem  two  feet  high  and  more;  dow¬ 
ers  large,  fcattered,  purple  or  fiedi-colour,  afterwards  fad¬ 
ing  to  green.  Refembles  the  preceding,  but  is  a  didinft 
and  new  fpecies,  difeovered  by  the  chevalier  de  Steven, 
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counfellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Mofcow,  in  fhady  woods 
about  the  eailern  parts  of  the  Khuban-  Caucafus,  but  rare ; 
flowers  in  June.  See  Linn,  Tranf.  vol.  xi. 

25.  Orchis  cubitalis,  or  C-eylonefe  orchis  :  bulbs  undi¬ 
vided  ;  lip  of  the  neftary  trifid,  filiform  ;  middle  ovate, 
-horn  fliorter  than  the  germens.  Root  flefhy  ;  feeming  to 
be  obfcurely  tefticulated,  with  capillary  fibres  at  the  bale 
of  the  Item.  Stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Spike  very 
narrow,  naked,  alrnoft  a  fpan  long,  with  lanceolate  bradtes 
between  the  flowers,  of  the  fame  length  with  them.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

26.  Orchis  morio,  female  or  meadow  orchis  :  bulbsun- 
divided  ;  lip  of  the  nectary  quadrifid,  crenulate  ;  horn 
-blunt,  afcending ;  petals  blunt,  converging.  Bulbs  round- 
ilh,  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg;  one  fixed  to  the  bafe  of  the 
item,  and  the  other  connected  to  the  bafe  by  a  fibre  half 
an'  inch  long,  and  the  thicknefs  of  packthread,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  O.  bifolia;  above  them  are  largilh  fpreading 
fibres.  Stalk  from  fix  orfeven  inches  to  a  foot  in  height, 
upright  and  leafy.  Leaves  embracing,  lanceolate,  marked 
■with  lines,  glaucous,  fhining  on  the  upper  fide,  under¬ 
neath  filvery ;  the  bottom  ones  for  the  molt  part  turning 
•back,  and  varioufly  contorted.  Flowers  purple,  fitting 
loofely  on  the  ftalk.  This  is  reprefented  on  the  preceding 
Plate,  at  fig.  2. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  he  has  not  heard  of  any  one 
who  has  raifed  this  or  any  other  orchis  from  feed,  and 
that  he  cannot  boaft  of  having  done  it  himfelf;  yet  that 
frequent  obfervation  almoft  confirms  him  in  the  opinion 
that  they  mull:  be  propagated  from  feed  ;  for,  if  this  be 
not  admitted,  how  filial  1  we  account  for  fo  many  young 
plants  being  found  together  as  are  frequently  oblerved  ? 

This  has  been  faid  to  be  the  true  fort  which  produces 
the  oriental  falep  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  more  fpecies  than 
one  are  ufed  for  it,  becaufe  fome  of  the  roots  imported  in 
that  drug  are  undivided,  as  in  this,  and  others  are  pal- 
mated.  Some  of  the  other  fpecies  have  larger  roots  than 
this;  and  the  quality  of  all  appears  to  be  the  fame.  The 
prefent  fpecies  grows  in  meadows  that  are  moderately  dry, 
fuch  as  the  cowllip  is  ufually  found  in  ;  and  fometimes  it 
is  fo  abundant  as  to  empurple  the  fpot  it  grows  on.  It 
.flowers  in  May  and  June. 

27.  Orchis  mafcula,  male  or  early-fpotted  orchis  :  bulbs 
undivided;  lip  of  the  nefilary  four-lobed,  crenulate;  horn 
blunt;  dorfal  petals,  bent  back.  Bnlbs  large,  oval,  both 
fixed  to  the  bale  of  the  Item,  which  is  about  a  foot  high, 
round,  fmooth,  upright,  folid,  above  naked  and  purplifh, 
below  clothed  with  furrounding  leaves;  thefe  are  lanceo¬ 
late,  alternate,  broadilh,  the  lower  ones  llieathing  at  the 
bafe,  fpreading  upwards,  bright-green  and  Aiming  above, 
glaucous  beneath,  marked  longitudinally  with  parallel 
veins,  and  ufually  (potted  with  large  brown  or  dark-pur- 
ple  lpots ;  the  upper  leaves  clofely  (heath  the  ftem,  and 
are  paie-green.  Flowers  in  a  loofe  fpike,  numerous. 
Bra6tes  lanceolate,  membranaceous,  longer  than  the 
germ,  (the  length  of  the  germen  as  Haller,  (horter  than 
the  germen  as  CurtiS  and  Relhan,  of  the  fame  length  or 
a  little  (horter,  as  Pollich  affirms;  according  to  Jacquin, 
the  lowed  are  twice  the  length  of  the  germen,  anil  the 
red  are  of  an  equal  length  with  it,)  pile-purple,  a  little 
twided  at  the  top.  Flow'ers  darker  or  paler  purple,  rarely 
white:  covers  of  the'damens  dark-purple;  antherae  green- 
id),  eladic,  like  the  red  of  the  fpecies.  As  the  plant  ad¬ 
vances  towards  maturity,  the  filaments  in  many  of  the 
orchifes  hang  out  of  their  cafes  towards  the  (tigma  ;  and, 
when  they  are  drawn  out,  at  the  bafe  of  each  is  a  fmall 
tranfparent  globule,  and  at  the  top  a  club-ffiaped  fub- 
dance,  mod  commonly  yellow'  and  granulated,  which 
mud  be  confidered  as  the  anther;  in  the  microfcope  it 
.appears  to  be  compofed  of  cubic  or  irr'egularly-quadran- 
gular  corpufcies,  united  by  fine  eladic  threads. 

According  to  Linnaeus,  this  is  very  clofely  united  to 
morio;  but  the  dem  is  as  tall  again,  the  flowers  more  nu¬ 
merous,  the  two  petals  on  the  back  bent  backwards,  and 
not  at  all  approaching  to  form  a  helmet  or  hood;  the 
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middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  fmalled.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks, 
that  the  lpotted  leaves  and  early  bloom  will  in  general 
be  fufficient  to  didinguidi  this  fpecies.  If  fo,  Pollich 
thud  have  been  deceived  ;  for  he  fays  that  it  flowers  in 
June,  and  that  his  fpecimen  had  no  (pots  on  the  leaves. 

Retzius  remarks,  that  this  fpecies  is  no  lefs  variable 
than  the  preceding;  the  lip  of  the  nefilary  being  entire, 
emarginate,  and  more  or  lefs  Tour-lobed  ;  the  horn,  co¬ 
nical  or  cylindrical.  The  fpikes  of  thefe  flowers,  fays 
Lightfoot,  are  the  long-purples,  or  dead  men's  fingers, 
which  helped  to  compofe  Ophelia’s  garland  : 

There  with  fantaflic  garlands  did  (lie  come, 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daifies,  and  long-purples , 

That  liberal  (hepherds  give  a  grofier  name, 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 

Hamlet,  act  ir. 

The  latter  name  would  agree  better  with  O.  latifolia  or 
maculata,  which  have  palmated  roots,  divided  and  fpread¬ 
ing  out  like  the  fingers,  whereas  this  fpecies  has  two  fo¬ 
lid  roundifli  bulbs.  We  do  not  find  the  name  of  long- 
purples  in  any  of  our  old  Englifh  herbals.  The  “  grofier 
name”  is  dog's flones. 

It  is  a  native  of  moft  parts  of  F.urope,  and  is  common  in 
mod  parts  of  England  in  woods  and  meadows  ;  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  The  roots  abound  with  a  glutinous 
(lime,  of  a  fweetifii  tafte,  and  a  faint  fomewhat  unplea- 
fant  fmell.  This  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous  quality  of 
the  orchis-root  has  recommended  it  as  a  demulcent ;  and 
it  is  generally  ufed  in  the  fame-complaints  as  the  roots 
of  Althaea,  and  gum  arabic. 

Salep,  which  is  imported  from  the  Eaft,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  held  in  great  eftimation,  is  now  well  known  to  be 
a  preparation  of  orchis-root,  as  was  firfl  fuggefted  by 
Mr.Jofeph  Millar,  in  his  Botanicon  Officinale,  1722.  This 
is  the  fpecies  commonly  regarded  as  the  officinal  one,  and 
it  has  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia;  other  fpecies  however  are  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  falep,  and  it  (liould  feem  that  they  have  all  the  fame 
quality.  It  is  (fill  much  cultivated  in  the  Ealt,  and  the 
root  of  it  forms  a  confiderable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  Syria.  The  falep  which  is 
brought  from  the  ealtern  countries,  is  in  oval  pieces,  of  a 
yellowifh-white  colour,  fomewhat  clear  and  pellucid,  very 
hard,  and  almoft  horny,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  in  tafte  l;ke 
gum  tragacanth.  The  people  of  the  Eaft  are  extremely 
lond  of  falep;  they  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatelt 
reftoratives  and  provocatives  to  venery  in  the  whole  ve¬ 
getable  world. 

That  falep  may  be  prepared  from  the  roots  of  orchis 
of  our  own  growth*  M.  Geoffroy  1  as  proved  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  He  confidered,  that  the  method  of  curing 
one  root  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world  was  probably  the 
fame  with  that  ufed  in  all ;  and,  obferving  that  Kaempfer 
liad  deferibed  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinefe  prepare 
their  ginfeng,  to  make  it  pellucid,  which  was  by  firfl 
deep iiis;  or  macerating  it  in  water,  and  afterwards  care¬ 
fully  (.frying  it,  he  determined  to  attempt  the  curing  of 
the  roots  of  the  common  orchis  in  a  method  not  unlike 
that  ufed  with  the  ginfeng,  in  order  to  make  falep  of  it. 
He  chofe  the  largelt,  plumpeft,  and  faired,  roots  he  could 
find  ;  thefe  he  nicely  (kinned,  taking  off  the  whole  outer 
rind;  then,  throwing  them  into  cold  water,  he  .  fuffered 
them  to  macerate  there  fome  time  ;  after  this  he  (lightly 
boiled  them;  and,  taking  them  out  of  the  water,  and 
draining  them,  he  had  them  drung  upon  threads,  to  be 
dried  in  a  warm  and  dry  air.  When  the  roots  were  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  they  were  very  tranfparent,  and  refembled 
pieces  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  continued-  dry  and  hard. 
The  roots,  thus  prepared,  may  be  kept  long  in  a  dry 
place,  and  will  never  attract  humidity,  or  become  mouldy 
and  rotten  ;  as  they  will  always  do  in  wet  weather,  if 
dried  in  the  common  way  with  their  (kins  on.  The  roots 
thus  prepared  may  be  reduced  to  powder;  this  powder 
will  diiiblve  away  in  boiling  water,  and  a  fcruple  of  it  will 
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make  a  bafon-full  cf  jelly,  in  the  manner  of  the  Turkifh 
falep.  This  jelly  is  an  admirable  medicine  in  all  the 
cafes  in  which  falep  is  prefcribed,  and  may  be  rendered 
agreeable  by  the  addition  of  wine,  fugar,  fpice,  See.  and 
the  powder  may  be  given  with  great  fuccefs  in  alfes’  milk, 
for  difeafes  of  the  bread.  If  the  water,  in  which  the  roots 
have  been  boiled,  be  evaporated  over  a  gentle  fire  in  an 
earthen  vefTel,  there  will  remain  an  extraft  of  a  vifeous 
texture,  and  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  refembling  that  of  a 
meadow  of  flowers  when  the  wind  blows  over  it. 

Retzius,  in  the  Swedifh  Tranfaftions  for  .1764,  has  im¬ 
proved  upon  Geoffroy’s  method  ;  but  Mr.  Moult  of 
Rochdale,  having  publifhed  a  new  procefs,  which  is  re¬ 
commended  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Percival,  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  its  fuccefs,  we  fhall  here  add  an  account  of 
it ;  firfl  premifing,  that  the  bed  time  for  gathering  roots  is 
when  the  feed  is  formed,  and  the  dalk  ready  to  fall ;  be- 
enufe  the  new  bulb,  of  which  the  falep  is  made,  is  then 
arrived  to  its  full  maturity,  and  may  be  didinguifhed 
from  the  old  one  by  a  white  bud  arifing  from  the  top  of 
it,  which  is  the  germen  of  the  orchis  of  the  fucceeding 
yea The  new  root  is  to  be  waffled  in  water,  and  the 
fine  brown  ficin  which  covers  it  is  to  be  feparated  by 
means  of  a  fmall  brufli,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot 
water,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  coarfe  linen  cloth.  When 
a  fuffleient  number  of  roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they 
are  to  be  fpread  on  a  tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven 
heated  to  the  ufual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  have  lod 
their  milky  whitenefs,  and  acquired  a  tranfparency  like 
horn,  without  any  diminution  of  bulk.  In  this  date  they 
are  to  be  removed,  to  dry. and  harden  in  the  air,  which 
will  require  feveral  days  ;  or,  by  ufing  a  very  gentle  heat, 
this  operation  may  befinifned  in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Moult 
obferves,  that  his  falep  has  a  quality  of  thickening  water, 
which  is  to  that  of  fine  flour  nearly  as  two  and  a  half  to 
one  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  jelly  of  falep-powder 
is  clear  and  tranfparent,  whereas  that  of  flour  is  turbid 
and  white.  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  xii.  p.  589. 

Dr.  Percival  informs  us,  that  falep  thus  prepared  may 
be  afforded,  in  that  part  of  England  where  labour  bears  a 
high  value,  at  about  ten-pence  per  pound  ;  and  that  it 
might  be  fold  dill  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  cured  with¬ 
out  feparating  from  it  the  brown  fkin  which  covers  it ; 
whereas  the  foreign  falep  is  fold  at  five  or  fix  drillings  per 
pound. 

Salep  is  faid  to  contain  the  greated  quantity  of  vege¬ 
table  nourifnment  in  the  fmalled  bulk.  The  powder  of 
it  has  been,  therefore,  lately  propofed  to  conditute  part 
of  the  provifions  of  a  drip’s  company  at  fea.  This  pow¬ 
der,  and  portable  foup,  of  the  dried  gelatinous  part  of 
flefh,  diflclved  in  boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly  ; 
and  an  ounce  of  each,  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
■will  be  fuffleient  fubfldence  for  a  man  a-day ;  and,  as 
portable  foup  is  fold  at  haif-a-crown  a-pound,  and  falep, 
cultivated  in  our  own  country,  might  be  afforded  at  rod. 
per  pound,  the  day’s  fubfldence  would  amount  only  to 
two-pence  halfpenny.  And  this  food,  it  is  faid,  would 
prove  more  nourifhi'ng  than  double  the  quantity  of  rice- 
cakes,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water.  Befides,  rice,  as  an 
aliment,  is  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very  weak  cor- 
reftor  of  putrefaction,  and  much  inferior,  as  a  whole- 
fome  nourifhment,  to  falep.  Salep  has  alfo  the  Angular 
property  of  concealing  the  fade  of  falt-water  ;  and  it  has 
the  property  of  retarding  the  acetous  fermentation  of 
milk.  Dr.  Percival  propofes  lalep  as  a  very  ufeful  and 
profitable  addition  to  bread. 

The  redorative, mucilaginous,  and  demulcent,  qualities 
of  the  orchis- root,  render  it  of  coniiderable  ufe  in  various 
difeafes.  In  the  fea-icurvy,  it  powerfully  obtunds  the 
acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  is  eafily  aifimilated  into  a  mild 
and  nutritious  chyle.  In  diarrhoeas  and  the  dyfentery,  it 
is  highly  ferviceable,  by  flieathing  the  internal  coat  of  the 
inteltines,  by  abating  irritation,  and  gently  correfting 
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putrefaftion.  In  the  fymptomatic  fever,  which  arifes 
from  the  abforption  of  pus,  from  ulcers  in  tdie  lungs,, 
from  wounds,  or  from  amputation,  falep  ufed  plentifully 
is  an  admirable  demulcent,  and  well  adapted  to  refid  the 
difiolution  of  the  crafis  of  the  blood  incident  to  thefe 
cafes.  By  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  thedrangury  and  dyfury.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  an  ufeful  aliment  for  patients  afflifted  with  the  done 
or  gravel.  Per  dual's  Efjays,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

28.  Orchis  udulata,  or  dwarf-orchis  :  bulbs  undivided  ; 
lip  of  the  neftary  quadrafid,  rugged,  with  dots ;  horn 
blunt,  very  fliort ;  petals  didinct.  Bulbs  oval.  Stem 
from  four  to  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  angular,  almofl  hid 
by  the  upper  leaves.  Leaves  four,  five,  or  fix,  lanceolate, 
bright-green  above,  whitifli-green  beneath,  fhining, 
marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  veins  or  nerves. 
Flowers  numerous  (near  forty),  in  a  clofe,  fliort,  ovate 
fpike  ;  cafes  of  the  anthers  greenifii-white,  clofe  ;  apthers 
pale-yellow.  Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  the  middle 
fegnient  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  nectarium  has  not  always 
the  intermediate  or  projecting  point,  and  that  he  has  not 
found  the  roughnefs  on  it  mentioned  by  Linnaeus  in  the 
fpecific  character. 

The  characters  of  thefpecies,  according  to  Scopoli,  are, 
that  the  flowers  are  fmall,,  becoming  gradually  fo  pale, 
that  the  lip  and  f'pur  at  length  turn  white;  that  the 
braCte  is  almofl  equal  to  the  lip  ;  that  the  flamineous  ma¬ 
chine  is  blunt,  with  white  cells,  and  yellow  ftamens ;  and 
that  the  beard  or  lower  lip  is  variegated  with  blood-red 
fpots,  one  of  which,  next  the  throat,  is  larger  than  the 
red. 

Villars  remarks,  that  this  is  one  of  the  fmalled  fpecies  ; 
the  leaves  narrow,  glaucous  or  dlvery  ;  fpike  fliort,  ovate, 
clofe,  fmall,  appearing  blackifli  at  the  top,  as  if  burnt, 
whence  its  name  of  nflulata,  and  bright  red  or  whitifh 
towards  the  bale  ;  this  appearance  is  caufed  by  the  up¬ 
per  petals,  which  open  lad,  being  of  a  very  deep  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  bright-red  within,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  cafe  with  flowers,  which  have  commonly  the 
colours  lighter  in  the  parts  mod  expofed  to  the  air  :  the 
fpur  or  horn  of  the  neCfary  fo  fliort,  that  it  might  be 
taken  at  firfl  for  a  Satyrium:  the  lower  lip  has  five  lobes 
rather  than  three  or  four;  for  the  middle  divifion  fubdi^ 
vides  into  two  fhorter,  which  have  a  little  blunt  very- 
fhort  appendix  at  their  point  of  reparation  ;  the  two  late¬ 
ral  ones  are  fhorter  and  oblong  ;  both  are  whitifli,  mark¬ 
ed  with  faiient  rugged  fpots  of  a  very  bright  and  plealant 
red  ;  petals  open,  lanceolate,  whitifli  within,  and  of  a 
very  deep  almod-black  red  on  the  outfide. 

This  elegant  little  plant  is  didinguifhed  at  fil'd  fight  by 
its  fmall  dotted  flowers.  It  is  in  great  quantity  on  many 
of  our  downs,  and  ad  efts  a  dry  calcareous  loll  ;  as  about 
Harefield  in  Middlefex ;  on  Gogmagog-hills,  Devil’s- 
ditch,  Chippenham,  Cambridgefliire ;  Barneck-heath 
near  Stamford,  and  between  Stamford  and  Duddington 
in  Northamptonfliire  ;  on  Wick-cliffs,  and  on  the  Wilt- 
lhire  Downs,  as  on  Salifbury-plain,  particularly  on  the 
barrows  near  Stonehenge;  on  Burford-down  and  Caver- 
fliam-warren  in  Oxfordfhire.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

29.  Orchis  militaris,  or  man-orchis  :  bulbs  undivided  ; 
lip  of  the  neftary  five-cleft,  rugged,  with  dots  ;  horn 
blunt ;  petals  confluent.  Bulbs  foniewhat  oval.  Stem 
about  afoot  round,  and  fmooth.  Spike  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  with  numerous  flowers  ;  antherse  yellow.  In¬ 
habits  meadows  and  paftures  in  a  calcareous  foil :  as 
Cawfham-hills  by  the  Thames-fide,  not  far  from  Reading, 
Berkfhire  ;  near  the  old  chalk-pit  by  the  paper-mill  at 
Harefield;  and  Caverfham- warren,  in  Oxfordfhire. 

1 3 .  O.  fufea  :  bulbs  oblong,  large.  Lower  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  a  little  blunt,  from  two  to  three  inches  broad, 
glofiy,  feored,  in  fome  fpecimenstranfverfely  wrinkled,  of 
a  lively-green  colour;  the  uppermod  narrower,  and  fur- 
rounding  the  dalk.  Stalk  a  foot,  two  feet,  and  fometimea 
more,  in  height ;  round,  fmooth,  green  below,  purple 
SR  g.bovq. 
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above.  Flowers  numerous,  clofely  imbricate,  in  a  long 
ovate-cylindrical  fpike  ;  antherae  fomewhat  club-fhaped, 
whitifli,  germ  roundifli,  twilled,  fmooth,  variegated  with 
green  and  brown. 

According  to  Dr.  Withering,  the  Hem  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  high;  the  fpike  about  three  inches  long ; 
the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate;  the  corolla  varying  much  in 
colour,  of  a  pale  rofe-red,  with  fometimes  agreyilh  call  on 
the  lip,  and  of  a  deeper  purplifh  hue  on  the  upper  petals. 
Mr.  Curtis;  who,  with  Ray,  Haller,  Jacquin,  Vaillant,  and 
others,  makes  this  a  diftinft  fpecies,  obi’erves,  that  in  ex- 
pofed  afpefts  its  ufual  height  is  about  nine  inches  ;  in 
woods  and  coppices,  where  it  is  more  Iheltered,  and  where 
the  foil  is  richer,  it  will  acquire  the  height  of  two  feet  or 
more.  Such  fpecimens  furpafs  every  Britilh  orchis ;  its 
flowers  vary  exceedingly  in  colour,  fome  being  of  a  light, 
and  others  of  a  deep-purple,  colour;  now  and  then  one 
wholly  white  occurs  :  the  lip  of  the  neftary  varies  alfo  in 
breadth.  Both  root  and  flowers  fend  forth  a  ftrong  fmell, 
fomewhat  like,  but  not  fo  pleafant  as,  Anthoxanthum. 
Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  all  the  varieties  fmell  like  new 
hay.  Orchis  fufca  is  found  on  chalky  banks,  abounding 
in  milkwort  and  juniper,  near  woods,  and  in  the  woods 
themfelves,  in  many  parts  of  Kent,  efpecially  about  Ro- 
chefter,  near  Northfleet,  &c.  It  flowers  early  in  May,  and 
in  forward  feafons  at  the  clofe  of  April,  with  early-ipot- 
ted  orchis,  cowfiip,  and  harebell. 

y,  S',  e.  Thefe  are  varieties  differing  in  colour,  but 
chiefly  in  the  greater  or  lefs  breadth  of  the  middle  feg- 
ment  of  the  neftary. 

30.  Orchis  papilionacea,  or  winged  orchis  :  bulbs  un¬ 
divided  ;  lip  of  the  neftary  undivided,  crenate,  eraargi- 
nate,  widened;  horn  awi-fnaped;  petals  converging. 
This  has  the  ftature  of  O.  militaris,  and  almoft  the  fame 
flower  ;  but  the  lip  is  very  large,  the  full  fize  of  the 
thumb-nail,  wider  than  its  length,  retufe  or  emarginate, 
undivided,  toothletted,  purple  as  the  flower  is.  Scopoli 
fays,  that  thefcape  is  fcarcely  half  a  foot  in  height ;  fpike 
few-flowered,  (two  or  three,)  red.  Native  of  Spain  and 
Carniola. 

(3.  O.  rubra.  This  beautiful  plant  is  a  variety  of  Lin- 
naeus’s  papilionacea,  with  a  (mailer  lip.  Jacquin  defcribed 
his  rubra  from  a  bad  drawing  fent  him  from  Rome,  with 
the  petals  too  much  expanded.  Dr.  Smith,  who  makes 
this  obfervation,  found  it  flowering  on  the  fecond  of 
April,  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Borghefe  near  Rome. 

31.  Orchis  pallens,  or  pale  orchis:  bulbs  undivided  ; 
lip  of  the  neftary  trifid,  quite  entire  ;  horn  blunt,  of  a 
middling  length  ;  petals  fpreading.  Stature  of  morio,  ap¬ 
pearance  of Jiunbucina,  but  the  bulbs  not  palmate.  Flow¬ 
ers  yellow  :  lip  deeper-yellow,  unfpotted,  trifid,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  middle  ffiorter,  emarginate  ;  horn  of  a  middling- 
length,  fubemarginate,  afcending. 

Haller  obferves,  that  it  agrees  in  many  circumftances 
with  incarnaia,  which  he  makes  the  fame  with  fambucina ; 
that  the  root-leaves  are  two  inches  wide  ;  the  Item  naked, 
and  fcarcely  a  long  fpan  in  height ;  and  the  fpike  thin 
and  few-flowered  ;  braftes  yellowifli,  fliorter  than  the  ger- 
men.  It  finells  like  the  urine  of  cats.  Villars  found  it 
to  be  perfeftly  like  that  of  the  frefh  flowers  of  elder,  info- 
much  that  he  took  it  for  the  fambucina  till  he  infpefted 
the  roots.  He  remarks  that  the  bulbs  are  round  and  un¬ 
equal,  the  leaves  upright  and  pointed,  the  llem  fix  or 
eight  inches  high;  fpike  yellow,  oblong,  irregular,  with 
the  flowers  infulated.  It  is  nearly  allied  alfo  to  O.  maf- 
cula,  but  the  flowers  are  more  infulated,  more  rounded 
at  the  end,  and  have  an  ill  fmell,  which  that  has  not. 
Native  of  Swiflerland,  Auftria,  Dauphiny,  and  Italy. 

32.  Orchis  hifpidula, or  hairy  orchis:  bulbs  undivided; 
ll'em  leaflet's  ;  leaf  round,  hifpid  ;  lip  five-parted;  feg- 
ments  linear.  The  whole  plant  is  hifpid,  the  fize  of  O. 
monorchis.  Root-leaves  two,  kidney-form,  embracing; 
fcape  half  afoot  high  ;  fpike  direfted  one  way,  with  mi¬ 
nute  flowers.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  was  found  by  Sparmann. 
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.  53-  Orchis  fpeciofa,  or  handfome  orchis:  bulbs  undi¬ 
vided  ;  item  leafy;  leaves  wide,  ovate  ;  lip  three-parted  ; 
fegments  flexuofe.  Raceme  large,  many-fiowered  ;  flow- 
.ers  large,  pure  white.  _  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

34.  Orchis  plantaginea,  or  plantain-leaved  orchis : 
bulb  Angle,  undivided  5  llem  leafy;  leaves  broad-oval, 
lip  three-parted  ;  horn  twice  the  length  of  the  germen. 
Bulb  generally  Angle,  ovate,  villofe,  the  Aze  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg;  a  few  fungofe  villofe  fibres  iffue  from  the  bale  of  the 
fcape,  near  its  infertion  into  the  top  of  the  bulb.  Leaves 
from  four  to  -eight,  radical,  prefling  on  the  ground, 
fmooth,  deep-lhining  green,  fomewhat  flefliy,  many- 
nerved,  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  brOad.  Scape 
ereft,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  including  the  flower¬ 
bearing  part,  about  as  thick  as  a  goofe-quill,  round,, 
fmooth,  at  every  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  having  a 
lanceolate  leafy  (heath.  Spike  four  to  fix  inches  long, 
every- where  furrounded  with  flowers,  which  are  folitary, 
white,  and  fragrant.  Native  of  Coromandel,  in  moilt 
valleys  among  the  hills  ;  flowering  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

III.  Bulbs  palmate,  or  divided. 

35.  Orchis  latifolia,  broad-leaved  or  marfli  orchis: 
bulbs  fubpalmate,  ftraight;  horn  of  the  neftary  conical  ; 
lip  three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  bent  back,  braftes 
longer  than  the  flower.  Bulbs  broad  and  flat,  divided 
into  a  few  fingers,  which  fometimes  run  out  into  a  long 
fibre,  (Iriking  downwards  ;  feveral  (hort  thick  fibres  al/o 
(hoot  out  laterally  from  the  top  of  the  bulbs.  Stem  about 
a  foot  (or  eighteen  inches)  high,  fmooth,  hollow,  fome¬ 
what  angular  towards  the  top.  Leaves  five  or  fix,  alter¬ 
nate,  flieathing  the  ftem  to  the  fpike,  acutely  lanceolate, 
keeled,  and  marked  with  parallel  veins ;  pale-green,  rarely 
fpotted,  and,  when  fo,  very  obfcurely.  Braftes  muck 
longer  than  the  flowers,  refembling  the  uppermoft  leaves, 
acufely-lanceolate,  green,  fometimes  with  a  tinge  of  pur¬ 
ple.  Flowers  very  numerous,  (forty,)  in  a  clofe  fomewhat- 
coiiical  fpike,  for  the  mod  partrofe  or  flefli  coloured  with 
us,  often  purple,  rarely  white.  Petals  lanceolate,  the  two 
outer  of  the  upper  ones  reflex;  the  middle  one  and  the 
two  inner  converging;  lower  lip  of  the  neftarium  ob¬ 
fcurely  three-lobed,  ferrate,  middle  lobe  longed,  narrow 
and  fomewhat  pointed,  marked  with  dots  and  lines, 
forming  a  regular  figure,  following  the  form  of  the  lower 
lip.  Spur Jhorter  than  the  germen,  (Woodward’s  MSS.) 
regularly  conical,  blunt,  incurved;  antherte  roundifli, 
club-fhaped,  yellowifli- green. 

There  are  fome  variations  in  the  fegments  of  the  lip  of 
the  neftary,  asobferved  by  Retzius  in  morio  a n d  mafaila ; 
whence  Dr.  Stokes  lias  noticed  three  varieties  of  this  orchis. 
Linnaeus  diflinguifhes  this  fpecies  from  maculata,  by  its 
braftes  being  longer  than  the  flower,  the  want  of  fpots  on 
the  leaves,  and  its  hollow  ftem.  With  us  the  leaves  are 
feldom  fpotted  ;  or,  if  at  all,  obfcurely;  Villars  fays,  that 
they  are  frequently  fpotted  in  Dauphiny,  but  lefs  than  in 
maculata.  According  to  him,  the  fpur  is  longer  than  the 
germen,  if  it  be  obferved  during  the  time  of  flowering; 
for,  after  that  time,  the  germen  lengthens,  and  the  nec¬ 
tary  is  then  the  (hortelt.  This  obfervation  of  Villars 
is  well  founded,  and  has  not  been  fuffkiently  attended  to. 
He  remarks,  that  the  old  authors  have  abundance  of 
figures  and  fynonyms  of  this  orchis  ;  that  Haller  has  col¬ 
lected  a  hundred  of  them,  which  is  not  half  the  number. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  in  wet  meadows  and  marflies, 
commonly  with  Valeriana  dioica,  Menyanthes  trifoiiata, 
and  Lychnis  flos  cuculi :  flowering  towards  the  end  of 
May.  Loureiro  found  it  alfo  in  Cochin-china.  It  is  re- 
prefented  on  Plate  II. 

36.  Orchis  incarnata,  or  ruddy  orchis  :  bulbs  palmate  ; 
horn  of  the  neftary  conical ;  lip  obfcurely  three-lobed, 
ferrate;  dorfal  petals  reflex.  This  very  much  refembles 
the  preceding;  but  the  leaves  are  pale-green  and  unfpot¬ 
ted  ;  not  dark-green  and  fpotted;  the  Item  is  fliorter  by 
half;  the  braftes  are  fcarcely  longer  than  the  flower  or 
germen  ;  the  corolla  is  pale  fleftv-coloured,  not  red ;  the 
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two  dorfal  petals  are  quite  bent  back,  not  merely  fpread- 
ing,  nor  are  they  fpotted.  It  is  however  probably  no 
more  than  a  variety  of  the  fambucina ,  as  Haller,  Scopoli, 
and  Villars,  have  infilled. 

37.  Orchis  fambucina,  or  elder-fcented  orchis  :  bulbs 
fubpalmate,  e'redft ;  horn  of  the  nedftary  conical ;  lip  ovate, 
fubtrilobate ;  bradftes  the  length  of  the  flowers.  This  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  O.  latifolia  by  its  "having  Tew 
flowers  ;  the  item  leafy  only  below  the  middle,  the  bradftes 
by  no  means  longer  than  the  flowers,  the  leaves  not  at 
all  ovate-lanceolate,  but  almoft  tongue-fhaped,  as  in  O. 
maculata,  from  which  it  is  alfo  very  diftimft  in  thefewnefs 
of  its  flowers,  the  want  of  notches  in  the  lip,  the  greater 
length  of  the  horn,  the  having  no  fpots  on  the  leaves, 
the  roots  lefs  divaricated,  and  the  whole  habit.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  the  fpecies  in  the  ftrudlure  of  its  fructifi¬ 
cation,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers  varying  to  pur¬ 
ple  ;  its  ftation,  in  wet  places  on  mountains  ;  and  in  flow¬ 
ering  very  early. 

Scopoli  cannot  difcover  any  mark,  in  the  long  defcrip- 
tion  given  by  Linnaeus  in  the  Flora  Suecica  of  the fambu¬ 
cina,  by  which  it  can  be  diftinguilhed  from  his  latifolia. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  his  latifolia  is  the  fame 
with  the  fambucina  of  Linnaeus,  and  probably  his  comofa 
is  our  latifolia.  The  Item  is  about  half  a  foot  high,  thick 
andfolid;  the  flowers  yellowifh-white.  Native  of  feveral 
parts  of  Europe,  but  not  of  Britain.  It  has  the  fmell  of 
elder-flowers,  whence  the  name. 

38.  Orchis  maculata,  or  fpotted  orchis  :  bulbs  palmate, 
fpreading  ;  horn  of  the  nedftary  fliorter  than  the  germen  ; 
lip  flat;  dorfal  petals  eredft.  Bulbs  palmated,  compreffed, 
with  the  fegments  much  divaricated.  One  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnaeus,  floats  in  water,  and  nourilhes  the 
Item  ;  the  other  finks,  and  bears  the  bud  for  the  next  year  : 
but  with  us  it  dees  not  grow’  in  water,  only  fometimes  in 
moift  meadow  s.  Stem  lolid,  from  feven  or  eight  to  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  high,  the  lower  part  round,  the  upper  fome- 
■what  angular.  Lower  leaves  embracing  the  Hem,  lowed 
conftantly  fliort,  broad,  and  blunt;  the  next  confiderably 
longer,  bluntly  lanceolate;  above  thefe  more  acutely 
lanceolate;  upper  ones  very  narrow,  and  apparently  fef- 
fiie,  but  the  margins  are  decurrent,  whence  the  angular 
appearance  of  the  Item ;  beneath  they  are  fiivery-green, 
with  parallel  green  nerves,  above  pale-green,  often  par¬ 
tially  covered  with  the  fame  fiivery  Ikin,  narked  with  nu¬ 
merous  reddifh-brown  fpots,  moftly  oval  and  tranfverfe, 
but  fometimes  irregular.  Flowers  numerous  (forty)  in  a 
clofe  conical  fpike  ;  corolla  ufually  pale  purple  ;  antherte 
green.  This  is  readily  diftinguilhed  from  the  latifolia  by 
the  folid  ftem,  the  lower  leaf  always  very  blunt,  the  fpike 
conical,  which  in  the  other  is  fomevvhat  cylindrical,  and 
in  flowering  later.  This  is  reprefen  ted  on  the  annexed 
Plate  III.  fig.  4.  and  the  root  feparate  at  b. 

It  varies  with  white  flowers,  and  the  leaves  are  fome¬ 
times  not  fpotted.  Orchis  mafcula  and  morio,  and  fome¬ 
times  latifolia,  having  fpotted  leaves,  confufion  has  hence 
arifen,  by  giving  too  much  attention  to  the  trivial  name 
of  this  fpecies.  Native  of  moll  parts  of  Europe  in  moift 
meadows  and  woods  ;  fometimes  in  barren  paftures,  when 
the  fpike  is  only  half  the  lize,  and  has  fewer  flowers.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

39.  Orchis  odoratifllina,  or  fweet-feented  orchis  :  bulbs 
palmate  ;  horn  of  the  nedftary  recurved,  fliorter;  lip  three- 
lobed  ;  Leaves  linear.  This  is  not  a  variety  of  O.  conopfea, 
though  they  agree  in  many  circumftances.  The  ftem  is 
harder,  the  leaves  are  hard  and  ft  iff,  pointing  upwards, 
linear,  four  or  fiveinches  in  length.  Stem  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height.  Flowers  pale  or  bright  purple  ; 
antherae  yellow.  It  has  a  Angular,  pleafant,  ftrong,  fmell. 
Native  of  France,  Germany,  Swiflerland,  Auftria,  Italy; 
Sweden  alfo,  and  Norway,  but  rare. 

40.  Orchis  conopfea,  or  long-fpurred  orchis  :  bulbs 
palmate;  horn  of  the  nedftary  briftle-lhaped,  longer  than 
the  germens ;  lip  trifid  ;  two  of  the  petals  fpreading  very 
much.  Bulbs  palmated,  comprefted.  Stem  twelye  to 
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eighteen  inches  high,  fmooth  and  firm,  round  below,  an¬ 
gular  upwards;  lower  leaves  fheathing  the  ftem,  long, 
narrow,  and  acutely  lanceolate,  bright-green,  fhining, 
keeled,  with  a  ftrong  midrib,  on  each  fide  of  which  are 
two  or  three  faint  veins,  and  one  ftrongly  marked. 
Lower  ftem-leaves  embracing;  upper  fertile,  lanceolate, 
acute,  decreafing  in  fize  till  they  refemble  the  brafle. 
Flowers  (forty-two)  flefh-coloured  or  pale-purple,  (fome¬ 
times  white,)  in  a  loofe  fpike  three  inches  long.  Bradftes 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  longer  than  the  germen,  herba¬ 
ceous  ;  the  middle  of  the  exterior  and  the  two  interior 
petals  oval-lanceolate,  clofely  converging,  their  tips  in- 
fledfted  and  covering  the  ftamens  ;  the  two  exterior  lan¬ 
ceolate,  patent  at  right-angles  to  the  tip  of  the  nedftarium, 
which  is  fliort  and  broad,  and  divided  into  three  roundilh 
fegments,  the  middle  one  rather  broadeft  and  longeft. 
Spur  awl-fhaped,  curved,  full  of  juice,  femi-tranfparent, 
much  longer  than  the  germen.  Stamens  fliort,  with  two 
gibbous  flefliy  prominences  at  their  bale;  antherte  green- 
ifli;  opening  of  the  ftigma  very  apparent.  Flow’ers  fuell¬ 
ing  very  fweet.  It  has  fome  refembiance  to  O.  pyrami- 
dalis,  from  which  it  is  diftinguiftiedftiy  the  root,  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  leaves,  and  the  length  of  the  fpike,  as  it 
is  fufficiently  from  every  fpecies  of  this  divilion  by  the 
great  length  of  the  horn  of  the  neftary.  See  the  Plate, 
fig.  5.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  in  mea¬ 
dows  and  paftures;  flowering  in  June  :  Harefield  in  Mid- 
dlefex  ;  Afply  in  Nottinghamfhire  ;  King’s  Hedges,  Chef- 
terton,  Hinton,  Triplow,  Devil’s  Ditch,  Cambridge- 
Ihire  ;  rough  paftures  adjoining  Cowley-common  in  Ox- 
fordfliire  ;  on  the  Wiltfliire-downs  ;  paftures  under  Short- 
wood  near  Pucklechurch,  Gloucefterihire  ;  Knutsford- 
moor,  Chefliire;  in  a  morafs  near  Leeds;  near  Auciiin 
Dewney,  feven  miles  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  abundantly 
on  the  hilly  grounds  north  of  the  river  Leven,  Dunbar- 
tonlhire :  alfo  in  the  raoift  heathy  ground  of  Newton  Park, 
Ireland. 

41.  Orchis  flava,  or  yellow  orchis :  bulbs  palmate  ;  horn 
of  the  nedftary  filiform,  the  length  of  the  germen;  lip 
trifid,  quite  entire.  Lower  leaves  palmary,  lanceolate,, 
large.  Spike  narrow.  Flowers  obfoletely-yellow.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia. 

IV.  Bulbs  in  bundles. 

42.  Orchis  fufeefeens,  or  din.gy  orchis:  horn  of  the- 
nedftary  the  length  of  the  germen  ;  lip  ovate,  toothed  at 
the  bafe.  Native  of  Siberia. 

43.  Orchis  ftrateumatica  :  lip  of  the  nedftary  two-lobed, 
quite  entire  ;  horn,  the  length  of  the  germen.  Stem  a. 
fipan  high  only.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

44.  Orchis  hyperborea,  or  northern  orchis  :  horn  of 
the  nedftary  the  length  of  the  germen  ;  lip  linear,  quite 
entire,  truncate.  Stern  a  palm  high,  including  the  fpike  ; 
fpike  ovate,  w  ith  linear-lanceolate  bradftes,  the  length  of 
the  flowers ;  corollas  yellowilh-green.  Native  of  Iceland  ; 
found  by  Koenig. 

45.  Orchis  abortiva,  purple  bird’s-neft  orchis  :  bulbs 
filiform;  lip  of  the  nedftary  ovate,  quite  entire;  Hern 
lenflefs.  Roots  comported  of  thick  horizontal  fibres, 
wrinkled  tranfverfely.  Stem  ftraight,  upright,  eighteen 
inches  or  more  in  height,  blue  or  violet,  lennels,  but 
fheathed  with  feales.  Flowers  in  a  very  long  thin  fpike, 
violet.  Fruit,  the  largeft  of  any  in  the  orchis  tribe. 
Native  of  France,  Germany,  Swiflerland,  Auftria,  and 
Norway.  Mr.  John  Goodyer  is  fuppofed  to  have  found 
this  in  the  border  of  a  field  called  Marborne,  near  Ha- 
bridge  in  Haliborn,  a  mile  from  Alton  in  Rampfhire,  on. 
the  2.9th  of  June,  1621.  He  deferibes  the  ftalk  as  nine 
inches  high,  with  a  few  finall  (harp-pointed  fliort  lkinny 
leaves  fet  without  order,  very  little  or  not  at  all  wrap¬ 
ping  the  ftalk,  having  a  fpike  of  flowers  like  thofe  of 
Orobanche,  without  tails  or  leaves  growing  amongft. 
them.  The  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  within  t lie  ground 
was  not  round  like  Orobanche,  but  flender  or  long,  and 
of  a  yellowilh-white  colour,  with  many  final  1  brittle 
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roots  growing  underneath  confufedly,  folded  together 
like  thofe  of  the  common  bird’s-neft  orchis.  The  whole 
plant,  as  it  appeared  above  ground,  was  of  a  violet  or  deep 
purple  colour.  It  has  not  been  fince  found  by  any  perfon  ■ 
fo  that  it  is  yet  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain. 

46.  Orchis  fimbriata,  or  fringed  orchis  :  horn  of  the 
nectary  longer  than  the  germens  ;  lip  three- parted,  ci¬ 
liary;  petals  fpreading;  leaves  oblong.  Stem  upright, 
ftnooth,  from  ancipital  acutely  four-cornered.  Leaves- 
on  the  Item  from  three  to  five,  alternate,  felfile,  acute, 
fmpoth,  quite  entire,  nerved,  keeled,  theathing  at  the 
bale,  two  inches  long.  Spike  ovate-oblong,  many-flow¬ 
ered;  flowers  purple.  Native  of  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land.  Introduced  in  1777  by  William  Pitcairn,  M.  D. 
It  flowers  in  July. 

V.  Bulbs  yet  unknown. 

47.  Orchis  pfychodes,  or  American  orchis:  horn  of  the 
ne diary  briftle-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  germen  ;  lip 
three-parted,  ciliary.  This  has  the  habit  of  O.  macuiata, 
and  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

48.  Orchis  fpedlabiiis,  or  graceful  orchis:  horn  of  the 
nectary  the  length  of  the  germen  ;  lip  oval,  emarginate  ; 
ftem  leaflefs ;  leaves  oval.  Root-leaves  two,  oval,  pe- 
tioled,  blunt,  almoft  the  length  of  the  ’plant.  Spike  of 
five  or  fix  flowers  only.  Native  of  Virginia. 

49.  Orchis  filicornis,  or  thready  orchis  :  neflary  bifid  ; 
horn  capillary.  Stem  half  a  foot  high  and  more,  fome- 
what  flexuofe.  Root-leaves  very  many,  linear,  acute, 
fhort ;  ftem-leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate.  Spike  of  eight 
or  nine  flowers,  remote.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  vyas  found  by  Thun  berg. 

50.  Orchis  tipuloides,  or  crane-fly  orchis  :  lip  of  the 
nectary  three-parted,  linear,  almoft  equal  ;  horn  filiform, 
very  long.  Root-leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  petioled.  Scape 
leaflefs,  except  that  there  is  a  finall  lanceolate  leaf  in  the 
middle.  Flowers  alternate,'  in  an  oblong  fpike.  Native 
of  Kamtfchatka. 

51.  Orchis  Japonica,  or  Japan  orchis:  horn  of  the  nec¬ 
tary  recurved  ;  lip  awl-fhaped,  entire.  Stem  fomewhat 
angular,  fmootli,  a  fpan  high.  Leaves  alternate,  half 
embracing,  lanceolate,  entire,  fmootli,  about  fix,  a  fin¬ 
ger’s  length  ;  the  upper  ones  narrower  and  fhorter.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  fpikes,  lhow-white,  very  many.  Native  of  Japan, 
near  Miaco;  flowering  in  June. 

52.  Orchis  falcata,  or  fickle-fhaped  orchis  :  horn  fili¬ 
form,  very  long  ;  leaves  enfiform-channelled,  fickle- 
fhaped.  Root-leaves  feveral,  equitant,  enfiform,  convo¬ 
luted,  fmootli,  a  finger’s  length  ;  the  lower  ones  fhorter. 
Scape  ereft,  fmooth,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Native  of 
Japan,  near  Nagafaki,  in  the  mountains,  among  fhrubs. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  tiie  forts  of  orchis,  for 
the  Angularity  and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  deferve  a  place 
in  every  good  garden;  and  the  reafon  for  their  not  being 
cultivated  in  gardens,  proceeds  from  their  difficulty  to 
be  tranfplanted  ;  though  this  may  be  eafily  overcome, 
where  a  perfon  has  an  opportunity  of  marking  their  roots 
in  their  time  of  flowering,  and  letting  them  remain  until 
their  leaves  are  decayed,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
with  fafety  ;  for  it  is  the  fame  with  moll  forts  of  bulbous 
or  flefhy-rooted  plants,  which,  if  tranfplanted  before  their 
leaves  decay,  feldom  live,  notwithftanding  you  preferve 
a  large  ball  of  earth  about  them  ;  for  the  extreme  parts 
of  their  fibres  extend  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground,  from 
whence  they  receive-their  nourifhment;  which,  if  broken 
or  damaged  by  taking  up  their  roots,  leldom  thrive  after; 
for,  though  they  may  fometimes  remain  alive  a  year  or 
two,  yet  they  grow  weaker  until  they  quite  decay  ;  which 
is  alfo  the  cafe  with  tulips,  and  other  bulbous  roots,  when 
removed,  after  they  have  made  (hoots  ;  fo  that  whoever 
would  cultivate  them,  fhould  fearch  them  out  in  their 
feafon  of  flowering,  and  mark  them  ;  and,  when  their 
leaves  are  decayed,  or  juft  as  they  are  going  off,  the  roots 
fliould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  foil  or  fituation  as 
nearly  refembling  that  wherein  they  naturally  grow  as 
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poflibie,  otherwise  they  will  not  thrive,  fo  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  placed  all  in  the  fame  bed  ;  for  fome  are  only  found 
upon  chalky  hills,  others  in  moift  meadows,  and  fome  ki 
(hady  woods,  or  under  trees  ;  but,  if  the  foil  and  fitua¬ 
tion  be  adapted  to  the  various  forts,  they  will  thrive  and 
continue  feveral  years  ;  and,  during  their  feafon  of  flow¬ 
ering,  will  afford  as  great  varieties  as  any  flowers  which 
are  at  prefent  cultivated. 

_  Thefe  plants,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  multiply  themfelves  very 
little,  the  fmall  increafe  they  make  appearing  to  be  from 
off-fets;  fo  that  hitherto  we  have  no  (atisfadtory  proof  of 
their  being  propagated  from  feed  ;  yet  the  feed-veflels  in 
many  of  them  are  large,  well-formed,  and  filled  with’ 
feeds,  which,  though  extremely  minute,  appear  perfeft. 
The  fmallnefs  of  the  feed  is  Certainly  no  argument  again  ft 
its  vegetating;  fome  of  ferns,  wliofe  feeds  are  much  fnraller, 
are  now  well  known  to  be  propagated  from  feed  ;  and  it 
is  moft  probably  owing  to  a  want  of  minute  attention, 
that  the  progrefs  of  orchis-feedlings  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
lerved.  Such  as  are  difpofed  to  doubt  the  vegetative 
power  of  thefe  feeds,  may  perhaps  urge  that  their  bar- 
rennefs  is  owing  to  their  not  being  properly  impregnated,, 
the  antherie  in  this  tribe  appearing  to  be  different  in  their 
ft ru <ft ure  from  thofe  o’f  other  plants,  and  not  containing, 
fo  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  difcover,  any  flmilar 
pollen.  See  Aletris,  Arethusa,  Cypripedium,  Epi- 
dendrum,  Ophrys,  Satyrium,  and  Serapias. 

ORCHOM'ENO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
M  orea,  anciently  Orchomenus :  twenty-five  miles  weft  of 
Argo. 

ORCHOM'ENUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  name  by 
which  feveral  towns  are  diftinguifhed.  Homer,  in  (peak¬ 
ing  of  that  of  Bceotia,  gives  it  the  epithet  of  Minyan  ; 
thus  difcriminating  between  this  and  another  town  of 
the  fame  name  in  Arcadia,  According  to  Paufanias, 
Orchomenus  had  been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns 
of  Greece.  The  Orchomenians  appear,  by  Homer’s  ac¬ 
count,  to  have  been  very  powerful  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  When  the  fons  of  Cadmus  emigrated  into 
Ionia,  in  order  to  eftablifh  colonies,  the  Orchomenians 
took  part  in  their  expedition.  Their  power  excited  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Thebans,  who  drove  them  from  their 
town;  and,  though  they  were  re-eftablilhed  by  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander,  their  condition  was  always 
feeble  and  declining.  At  Orchomenus,  among  other  ob- 
jefts  of  curiofity,  were  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  a  temple 
confecrated  ■  to  the  Graces,  and  a  building,  called  t lie 
treafury  of  Minyas.  Here  were  alfo  the  tomb  of  Minyas 
and  that  of  Hefiod. — A  town  of  Arcadia,  a  little  north- 
weft  of  Mantincea.  This  town  contained,  among  other 
monuments,  two  temples,  one  of  Neptune,  and  another 
of  Venus  ;  and  thefe  divinities  were  reprefented  in  marble. 

ORCHOTO'MY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  a  tefticle,  and 
rsyi/v,  to  cut.]  The  a 61  of  cutting  off  the  tefticles. 

OR'CI  NUO'VO,  a  fortrefs  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mela,  on  the  Oglio,  built  by  the  Venetians,  to  de¬ 
fend  their  territories  from  the  Spaniards,  who  were  at 
that  time  in  pofleffion  of  the  Miianefe:  fifteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Brefcia. 

OR'CI  VEC'CHIO,  a 'town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mela  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Brefcia. 

ORCIA'NO,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino:  fixteen  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Urbino. 

ORCIA'NO,  a  town  of  Etruria:  feven  miles  eaft  of 
Leghorn. 

ORCIAT'ICO,  a  town  of  Etruria:  eight  miles  weft  of 
Vol  terra.  - 

ORCIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Higher  Alps:  nine  miles  north- weft  of  Embrun. 

ORCI'NO,  a  town  of  the  department  of  .Liamone,  or 
the  ifland  of  Corfica,  and  diftrkt  of  Ajaccio. 

OR'CIO,  A  meafure  at  Florence,  containing  eight 
gallons  and  one  quart.  Ajh. 

OR'CO,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which  runs  into  the  Po 
near  Chivazzo. 

OR'CIO, 
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OR'CUS,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell,  the  fame 
as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by  fome  with  Charon.  He 
had  a  temple  at  Rome.  The  word  Orcus  is  generally  ufed 
to  fignify  alfo  the  infernal  regions. 

ORD,  f.  An  edge  or  fharpnels  ;  as,  in  ordlielm,  ord- 
bright,  $r.  and,  in  the  Icelandic  tongue,  ord,  fignifies  a 
fpear  or  dart.  GibJ'ou. —  Ord,  in  old  Englifh,  fignified  be¬ 
ginning ;  whence’ probably  the  proverbial  phrafes  odds 
lords]  find  ends,  forferaps  or  remnants;  and  perhaps  oris, 
for  wafte  provifiori.  Juhnjbn. — Ord  is  certainly  our  old 
word  for  beginning;  and  Chaucer  ufes  ord  and  end.  But 
oris  have  no  connection  whatever  with  ord.  Todd. — See 
Orts. 

ORD  OF  CAITHNESS,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  in  the 
fouth-eaft  coalt  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs.  Lat.  58.  7.  N. 
ion.  3.  28.  W. 

ORDA'DO,  a  rock  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  coaft 
of  Peru  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Calao. 

To  ORDA'IN,  v.  a.  [ ordino ,  Lat.  ordomier,  Fr.]  To 
appoint;  to  decree. — Jeroboam  ordained  a  feaft.  1  Kings, 
xii.  32. — As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  believ¬ 
ed.  A6is,  xiii.  4.8. — He  commanded  us  to  teftify,  that  it  is 
he  which  was  ordained  of  God,  to  be  the  judge  of  quick 
and  dead.  A6ls,  x.  4.2. 

Know  the  caufe  why  mufic  was  ordain'd; 

Was  it  not  to  refrefh  the  mind  of  man 

After  his  ftudies,  or  his  ufual  pain  ?  Shahefpeare. 

To  fouls  opprefs’d  and  dumb  with  grief, 

The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief, 

That  mufic  llvould  in  founds  convey 

What  dying  lovers  dare  not  fay.  Waller. 

To  eftablifh  ;  to  fettle  ;  to  inftitute. — I  will  ordain  a  place 
for  Ifrael.  1  Chron.  xvii.  9. 

In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets’  found, 

Ordain  them  laws.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Mulmutius 

Ordain'd  our  laws,  whofe  ufe  the  fword  of  Csefar 
Hath  too  much  mangled.  Shahefpeare. 

To  fet  in  an  office. — All,  fignified  unto  you  by  a  man 
Who  is  ordained  over  the  affairs,  fhall  be  utterly  deftroy- 
ed.  Eflhcr,  xiii.  6. — To  invert  with  minifterial  function, 
or  facerdotal  power. — Meletius  was  ordained  by  Arian 
bilhops,  and  yet  his  ordination  was  never  queftioned. 
Stilling  fleet. 

ORDA'INABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  appointed. — The 
nature  of  man  is  ordainablc  to  life.  Bp.  Hall's  Rem. 

ORDA'INER,  f.  He  who  ordains,  or  decrees. — The 
performance  of  wholelome  laws  mu  ft  needs  bring  great 
commendation  to  the  author  and  ordainer  of  them.  Bur¬ 
row. — He  who  inverts  with  minifterial  function,  or  facer¬ 
dotal  power. — The  ordainer  pronounceth  by  name,  when 
he  figneth  him,  Such  a  man  is  confecrated  from  being 
prefbyter  to  be  a  bifhop,  &c.  Bp.  Bedell's  Life  and  Lett. 

ORDAVA'R,  a  towm  of  Perfian  Armenia:  fifty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Nacfivan. 

ORDE'AL,  J'.  [cpbal,  Sax.  from  op,  great,  and 
bele,  judgment;  ordalium,  low.  Lat.]  A  trial  by  fire  or 
water,  by  which  the  perfon  accufed  appealed  to  heaven, 
by  walking  blindfold  over  hot  bars  of  iron  ;  or  being- 
thrown  into  the  water,  whence  the  vulgar  trial  of 
witches. — Their  ordeal  laws  they  ufed  in  doubtful  cafes, 
when  clear  proofs  were  wanted.  Hahewill  on  Providence. 
—In  the  time  of  king  John,  the  purgation  per  ignem  et 
aquam,  or  the  trial  by  ordeal,  continued  ;  but  it  ended 
with  this  king.  Hole. 

The  ordeal  was  an  appeal  to  the  immediate  interpo- 
fition  of  divine  power,  and  was  particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  appellation  of  judicium  Dei;  and  fometimes  vul¬ 
garis  purgatio,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  canonical  purga¬ 
tion,  which  was  by  the  oath  of  the  party.  There  were  two 
forts  of  it  more  common  than  the  reft,  at  lead  in  Eufope  ; 
fire-ordeal,  and  water-ordeal.  The  former  was  confined 
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to  perfons  of  higher  rank,  the  latter  to  the  common 
people.  Both  thefe  might  be  performed  by  deputy  ;  but 
the  principal  was  to  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  trial ; 
the  deputy  only  venturing  fome  corporal  pain,  for  hire, 
or  perhaps  for  friendfhip. 

That  the  purgation  by  ordeal,  of  fome  kind  or  other, 
is  very  ancient,  admits  not  of  a  doubt;  and  that  it  was 
very  univerfal  in  the  times  of  fuperftitious  barbarity,  is 
equally  certain.  It  feems  even  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  ;  for,  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  a 
perfon  fufpeCled  by  Creon  of  a  mifdemeanour,  declares 
himfelf  ready  “  to  handle  hot  iron,  and  to  walk  over  fire,” 
in  order  to  manifeft  his  innocence;  which  the  fcholialt 
tells  us  was  then  a  very  ufual  purgation.  And  Grotius 
gives  us  many  inftances  of  water-ordeal  in  Bithynia, 
Sardinia,  and  other  places.  It  feems,  however,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  greater  height  among  the  Hindoos,  than  ever1  it 
has  been  in  any  nation  or  among  any  people,  however 
rude  or  barbarous;  for,  by  a  reference  to  our  article 
Hindoostan,  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  trial  by  ordeal 
among  them  is  conducted  in  nine  different  ways.  See 
vol.  x.  p.  14.6,  7. 

In  every  religion,  (fays  Mr.  Gibbon,)  the  Deity  has 
been  invoked,  to  confirm  the  truth,  or  to  pur.ifli  the 
falfehood,  of  human  teftimony ;  but  this  powerful  inftru- 
ment  was  mifapplied  and  abufed  by  the  fimplicity  of  the 
German  legiflators.  The  party  accufed  might  juftify  his 
innocence,  by  producing  before  their  tribunal  a  numbec 
of  friendly  witneffes,  who  folemnly  declared  their  belief, 
or  affurance,  that  he  was  not  guilty.  According  to  the 
weight  of  the  charge,  this  legal  number  of  compurgators 
was  multiplied :  feventy-two  voices  were  required  to 
abfolve  an  incendiary  or  an  affaflin ;  and,  when  the  chaf- 
tity  of  a  queen  of  France  was  fufpefted,  three  hundred 
gallant  nobles  fwore,  without  hefitation,  that  the  infant 
prince  had  been  aftually  begotten  by  her.deceafed  huf- 
band.  The  fin  and  fcandal  of  manifeft  and  frequent 
perjuries  engaged  the  magiftrates  to  remove  thefe  danger¬ 
ous  temptations;  and  to  fupply  the  defeats  of  human 
teftimony  by  the  famous  experiments  of  fire  and  water. 
Thefe  extraordinary  trials  were  fo  capricioufly  contrived, 
that  in  fome  cales  guilt,  and  innocence  in  others,  could 
not  be  proved  without  the  interpofition  of  a  miracle. 
Such  miracles  were  readily  provided  by  fraud  and  credu¬ 
lity  :  the  moll  intricate  caufes  were  determined  by  this 
eafy  and  infallible  method;  and  the  turbulent  barba¬ 
rians,  who  might  have  difdained  the  fentence  of  the  ma- 
giftrate,  fubmiffively  acquiefced  in  the  judgment  of  God  : 
for  it  was  expefted,  that  fire  would  not  burn  the  inno¬ 
cent;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  water  would  not 
allow  the  guilty  to  fink  into  its  bofom.  Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  xxxviii. 

I.  Fire-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  taking  up  in 
the  hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  of  one,  two, 
or  three,  pounds  weight ;  or  elfe  by  walking,  barefoot  and 
blindfold,  over  nine  red-hot  plough-fhares,  laid  length- 
wife  at  equal  diftances.  If  the  party  efcaped  being  hurt, 
he  was  adjudged  innocent;  but,  if  it  happened  otherwife, 
as,  without  coliufion,  it  ufually  did,  he  was  then  con¬ 
demned  as  guilty.  However,  by  this  latter  method, 
queen  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  is 
mentioned  to  have  cleared  her  character,  when  fufpedted 
of  familiarity  with  Alwyn  bifhop  of  Winchefter. 

The  firft  account  we  have  of  Chriftians  appealing  to 
the  fire-ordeal,  as  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  is  that  of 
Simplicius,  bifhop  of  Autun,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  This  prelate,  as  the  ftory  is  related,  before  his 
promotion  to  the  epifcopal  order,  had  married  a  wife, 
who  loved  him  tenderly,  and  who,  unwilling  to  quit  him 
after  his  advancement,  continued  to  fleep  in  the  fame 
chamber  with  him.  The  fan&ity  of  Simplicius  fuffered, 
at  leaft  in  the  yoice  of  fame,  by  the  conftancy  of  his  wife’s 
afteftion  ;  and  it  was  rumoured  about,  that  the  holy  man, 
though  a  bifhop,  perfifted,  in  oppofition  to  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  canons,  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  matrimony:  upon 
8  S  which 
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which  his  wife,  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  concoucfe  of 
people,  took  up  a  confiderable  quantity  of  burning  coals, 
■which  (he  held  in  her  clothes,  and  applied  to  her  breads, 
without  the  leaft  hurt  to  her  perfon  or  her  garments,  as 
the  legend  fays;  and,  her  example  being  followed  by  her 
hulband  with  the  like  fuccefs,  the  multitude  admired 
the  miracle,  and  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  loving 
pair. 

A  fimilar  trick  was  played  by  St.  Britius,  bifhop  of 
Tours,  in  the  fifth  century.  This  Britius,  or  Brice,  was 
a  native  of  Tours,  and  educated  under  St.  Martin,  w'ho 
appears  to  have  had  an  untradtable  pupil.  The  early  part  of 
the  life  of  Britius  was  fo  far  from  being  marked  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  attachment  to  monadic  duties,  that  he  con¬ 
temned  the  infirudtions  and  admonitions  of  his  tutor, 
whom  he  treated  as  a  “  doating  old  man  and  cherifhed 
a  paflion  for  worldly  enjoyments  ill  becoming  that  holy 
function  for  which  he  was  intended,  giving  way  to  pride 
and  doth,  to  an  excefs  that  called  forth  the  fevere  re¬ 
bukes  of  his  preceptor,  whofe  counfel,  how'ever,  at  length 
brought  him  to  reflection,  and  wrought  in  him  fincere 
contrition.  St.  Martin  freely  forgave  him;  but  “  pro- 
phefied  that  his  youthful  folly  and  contumacy  would  be 
vifited  by  many  fevere  afflictions,  when  he  fhould  become 
a  bifhop,  which  he  forefaui  would  one  day  be  the  cafe.” 
In  399  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  b'y 
the  eleftion  of  Britius  to  the  fee  of  Tours,  which  had  be¬ 
come  vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  his  pious  mailer;  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  fedival  was  placed  next  in  fucceffion  to 
that  of  St.  Martin,  on  account  of  his  fucceeding  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  his  bifhopric :  (the  feafl  of  St.  Martin  is  on  the 
1 1 th  of  November,  that  of  St.  Britius  on  the  33th.)  St. 
Britius  had  enjoyed  this  dignity  with  great  reputation 
for  thirty-three  years,  when,  “  in  fulfilment  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  St.  Martin,  (landers  were  fpread  abroad  con¬ 
cerning  him  ;  and,  among  other  offences,  he  was  accufed 
of  incontinence  with  his  laundrefs,  who  had  given  birth 
to  an  infant.”  The  people,  enraged  at  fo  fhameful  an 
aberration  from  the  path  of  virtue  in  a  bifhop,  would 
have  put  him  to  death  ;  but,  fays  his  legends,  “  he  ad¬ 
jured  the  infant,  when  only  thirty  days  old,  in  the  name 
of  Jefus,  the  bleffed  child  and  fon  of  the  living  God,  that 
he  would  declare  the  truth;  and  the  child  plainly  and 
audibly  teftified  that  he  was  not  his  father.”  This  miracle 
failed,  however,  in  its  efi'eCf,  and  was  wholly  attributed 
to  forcery:  whereupon  the  faint  had  recourfe  to  the 
fiery-ordeal,  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  the  truth  mani- 
feit,  and  eftablifn  his  innocence:  he  accordingly  carried, 
unhurt,  burning  coals  in  his  lap  to  the  flirine  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin,  “  to  (flow  that  he  was  as  free  from  guilt  as  his  gar¬ 
ments  were  from  injury.”  This  fuccefs  being  alfo  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  intimacy  with  the  powers  of  darknefs,  he 
was  expelled  the  city,  and  forced  to  retire  for  feven  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  recalled  through 
the  influence  of  the  pope,  and  reftored  to  his  dignities, 
which  he  enjoyed  without  molefiation  until  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  444. 

II.  Water-ordeal  was'performed  either  by  plunging 
the  bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and 
efcaping  unhurt;  or  by  calling  the  perfon  fnfpedled  into 
a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water,  and,  if  he  floated  therein, 
without  any  affion  of  fwimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  guilt ;  but,  if  he  funk,  he  was  acquitted. 

The  preparations  by  fadings,  prayers,  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  exercifes,  were  the  fame  for  both  thefe  ordeals. 
In  the  hot-water  ordeal,  the  perfon  to  be  tried  was  con¬ 
duced  with  great  folemnity  to  the  church,  where  the 
prieft  began  by  faying  certain  prayers  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
calion  ;  after  which  mafs  was  celebrated  ;  and,  before  the 
accufed  was  permitted  to  communicate,  he  was  adjured, 
in  the  mod  awful  form  of  words,  to  confefs  if  he  was 
guilty.  Fire  was  then  kindled  under  a  pot  filled  with 
water;  and,  while  the  water  was  heating,  the  pried  faid 
many  prayers  compofed  for  that  purpofe.  As  foon  as  the 
water  began  to  boil,  a  done  was  fufpended  in  it  by  a 
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firing,  at  the  depth  of  one,  two,  or  three,  palms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  accufation.  The  pot  was  then 
taken  down  and  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  fire  ;  and,  the 
prifoner  having  faid  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  (not  very  rapidly, 
we  may  prefume,)  and  marked  bimfelf  with  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  plunged  his  naked  hand  and  arm  into  the 
water,  and  fnatched  out  the  done.  His  arm  was  indantly 
wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  and  put  into  a  bag,  which  was 
fealed  by  the  judge  in  the  prefence  of  the  fpeftators. 
The  prifoner  was  then  reltored  to  the  pried,  who  pro¬ 
duced  him  in  the  lame  church  at  the  end  of  three  days; 
wdien  the  bag  was  opened,  the  bandages  taken  off,  and 
the  arm  examined  by  twelve  of  his  own  friends,  and 
twelve  of  the  friends  of  the  profecutor.  If  any  marks  of 
fealding  then  appeared  upon  the  arm,  the  prifoner  was 
found  guilty  :  if  no  fuch  marks  could  be  difcovered,  he 
was  acquitted. 

The  ordeal  by  cohl  water  was  thus  conducted  :  The  per¬ 
fon  who  was  tried  wras  put  under  the  direftion  of  a 
ghoflly  father  of  great  reputation  for  fandlity,  who 
obliged  him  to  perforin  many  extraordinary  adds  of  de¬ 
votion,  and  to  keep  a  rigorous  fall  for  three  days.  When, 
this  fall  was  ended,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial 
came,  the  prifoner  was  publicly  conduced  to  the  church,, 
w  here  the  prieft  celebrated  mafs  ;  and,  before  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  accufed  to  communicate,  he  addreffed  him  in 
the  following  folemn  drain  :  “  I  adjurp  thee,  O  man,  by 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  by  the  time  Chriftianity 
which  you  profefs,  by  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  by 
the  holy  Trinity,  by  the  holy  Gofpel,  and  by  all  the  holy 
relics  in  this  church,  that  you  do  not  prefume  fo  com¬ 
municate,  or  approach  this  holy  altar,  if  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  this  crime,  confented  to  it,  or  know'  who  com¬ 
mitted  it.”  If  the  prifoner  made  no  confefllon,  the  prieft 
gave  him  the  communion,  faying,  “Let  this  body  and- 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chritt  be  received  by  you  as  a 
probation  this  day.”  After  this,  a  quantity  of  holy  water, 
was  confecra'ted  ;  and  then  the  whole  company  left  the 
church  in  proceflion-to  the  pool  where  the  ordeal  was  to 
be  performed.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  prieft  gave 
the  prifoner  a  draught  of  the  holy  water,  faying,  “  Let 
this  holy  water  be  to  thee  a  probation  this  day.”  If  the 
prifoner  ftill  continued  to  deny  his  guilt,  the  prieft  then 
pronounced  a  long  and  very  fervent  prayer  over  the  pool, 
adjuring  it  by  every  thing  that  was  divine  and  venerable 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  that,  if  the  perfon  to  be  thrown 
into  it  was  guilty,  it  would  rejeft  him,  and  caufe  him  to 
float  upon  its  furface;  but,  if  he  was  innocent,  that  it 
would  receive  him  into  its  bofoin.  The  prifoner  was  then 
itripped  naked,  his  hands  and  legs  made  faft,  and  a  rope 
tied  about  his  middle,  with  a  knot  upon  it,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  yard  and  half  from  his  body,  and  thrown  into 
the  pool.  If  he  floated,  which  was  hardly  to  be  expedited, 
ltd  was  taken  out,  and  declared  guilty;  if  he  funk  fo  deep 
as  to  carry  the  knot  of  the  rope  under  water,  he  was  in- 
ftantly  pulled  out,  before  he  could  receive  any  injury, 
and  declared  innocent. 

It  is  ealy  to  trace  out  the  traditional  relics  of  this 
water-ordeal,  in  the  ignorant  barbarity  ftill  pradiifed  in 
many  countries,  to  dilcover  witches,  by  calling  them  into 
a  pool  of  w'ater,  and  drowning  them,  to  prove  their  inno¬ 
cence. 

The  mod  refpedlable  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  at¬ 
tribute  the  invention  of  water-ordeal,  in  the  Chriltian 
church,  to  pope  Eugenius  II.  though  Le  Brun,  a  prieft  of 
the  Oratory,  maintains,  that  it  was  more  ancient.  How¬ 
ever  this  be,  the  cultom  was  condemned  and  abrogated, 
by  the  authority  of  Louis  the  Meek,  about  the  year  829. 
It  was  afterwards  revived,  and  pradlifed  in  the  10th,  nth, 
and  1 2th,  centuries. 

‘  A  very  peculiar  fpecies  of  water-ordeal  is  faid  to  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  A  per¬ 
fon  accufed  of  an  enormous  crime,  is  obliged  to  fwim  over 
a  large  river  abounding  with  crocodiles  ;  and,  if  he  efcapes 
unhurt,  he  is  efteeined  innocent.  And  at  Siam,  befiaes 
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She  ufual  methods  of  fire  and  water  ordeal,  both  parties 
are  fometimes  expofed  to  the  fury  of  a  tiger,  let  loofe  for 
that  purpofe.  If  the  beaft  fpares  either,  that  perfon  is 
accounted  innocent;  if  neither,  both  are  held  to  be 
guilty  ;'  but,  if  he  fpares  both,  the  trial  is  incomplete,  and 
they  proceed  to  a  more  certain  criterion. 

The  fuperftitious  weaknefs  of  mankind,  when  left  to 
themfelves,  is  aftonilhing.  There  is  indeed  nothing  fo 
abfurd  but  they  may  be  made  molt  firmly  to  believe,  nor 
fo  impious  but  they  will  do.  Nor  can  a  more  notorious 
inftance  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  be  pofiibly  given, 
than  that  of  the  trial  by  ordeal.  The  grols  abfurdity,  as 
well  as  impiety,  of  pronouncing  a  man  guilty  unlefs  he 
was  cleared  by  a  miracle,  and  of  expelling  that  all  the 
powers  of  nature  fhould  be  Jufpended  by  an  immediate 
interpofition  of  Providence  to  fave  the  innocent,  when¬ 
ever  it  was  prefumptuoufly  required,  is  fell-evident. 
Yet  the  origin  of  it  may  be  traced  as  well  to  necellity 
as  to  furperftition.  At  the  time  in  which  it  originated 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  it 
was  no  eafy  matter  for  an  innocent  perfon,  when  accufed 
of  guilt,  to  get  himfelf  cleared  by  the  then-eftablilhed 
mode  of  trial.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  fuperllition 
to  fly  to  Heaven  for  thole  teftimonies  of  innocence  which 
the  abfurdity  of  human  laws  often  prevented  men  from 
obtaining  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  in  this  way,  doubtlefs, 
did  the  trial  by  ordeal  commence;  and,  thus  begun  by 
neceflitous  fuperftition,  it  was  foftered  by  impious  prieft- 
craft  and  unjuft  power.  There  was  during  all  the  pro- 
cefles  great  room  for  collufion  and  deceit;  and  there  can 
be  no  quellion  but  it  was  often  praftifed  :  it  could  not 
therefore  on  any  account,  or  in  any  cafe,  be  a  fign  of  in¬ 
nocence  or  guilt. 

Befides  thofe  particular  methods  of  trial  wdiich  we  have 
already  mentioned,  there  were  fome  few  more  common  in 
European  countries;  as,  the  ordeal  of  thecrofs,  and  the 
ordeal  of  the  corfned. 

III.  It  was  fo  much  the  cuftorw  in  the  middle  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  to  refpedl:  the  crofs  even  to  fuperftition,  that 
jt  would  have  been  indeed  wonderful,  if  the  fame  igno¬ 
rant  bigotry  had  not  converted  it  into  an  ordeal:  accor¬ 
dingly,  we  find  it  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  fo  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  as  almofl:  to  preclude  defcription.  We  fhall 
liow’ever  trahfcrib§,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  our  readers, 
Dr.  Henry’s  account  of  it,  and  of  the  corfned.  “In  cri¬ 
minal  trials,  thejudgment  of  the  crofs  was  commonly  thus 
conduced.  When  the  prifoner  had  declared  his  inno¬ 
cence  upon  oath,  and  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
crofs,  two  flicks  were  prepared  exadlly  like  one  another: 
the  figure  of  the  crofs  was  cut  on  one  of  thefe  flicks,  and 
nothing  on  the  other;  each  of  them  was  then  wrapped 
up  in  a  quantity  of  fine  white  wool,  and  laid  on  the 
altar,  or  on  the  relics  of  the  faints ;  after  which  a  folemn 
prayer  was  put  up  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to 
difcover,  by  evident  figns,  whether  the  prifoner  was  inno¬ 
cent  or  guilty.  Thefe  folemnities  being  finifhed,  a  prieft 
approached  the  altar,  and  took  up  one  of  the  flicks,  which 
was  uncovered  with  much  anxiety.  If  it  was  the  flick 
marked  with  the  crofs,  the  prifoner  was  pronounced  in¬ 
nocent:  if  it  was  the  other,  he  w'as  declared  guilty. 
When  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was  appealed  to  in  civil 
caufes,  the  trial  was  conduced  in  this  manner:  The 
judges,  parties,  and  all  concerned,  being  aflembled  in  a 
church,’ each  of  the  parties  chofe  a  prieft,  the  youngeft 
and  ftoutelt  that  he  could  find,  to  be  his  reprefentative  in 
the  trial.  Thefe  reprefentatives  were  then  placed  one  on 
each  fide  of  fome  famous  crucifix  ;  and,  at  a  fignal  given, 
they  both  at  once  ftretched  their  arms  at  full  length,  fo 
as  to  form  a  crofs  with  their  body.  In  this  painful  pof- 
ture  they  continued  to  fland  while  divine  fervice  was  per¬ 
forming  ;  and  the  party  whofe  reprefentative  dropped  his 
arms  firft,  loft  his  caufe. 

IV.  “  The  corfned,  or  the  confecrated  bread  and  cheefe, 
was  the  ordeal  to  which  the  clergy  commonly  appealed 
when  they  were  accufed  of  any  crimes;  in  which  they 
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afled  a  very  prudent  part,  as  it  was  attended  with  no 
danger  or  inton  venience.  This  ordeal  was  performed  in 
this  manner:  A  piece  of  barley-bread  and  a  piece  of  cheefe 
were  laid  upon  the  altar,  over  which  a  prieft  pronounced 
certain  conjurations,  and  prayed  with  great  fervency  that, 
if  the  perfon  accufed  was  guilty,  God  would  fend  his  .an¬ 
gel  Gabriel  to  flop  his  throat,  that  he  might  not  be  able 
to  fwallow  that  bread  and  cheefe.  Thefe  prayers  being 
ended,  the  culprit  approached  the  altar,  took  up  the  bread 
andcheefe,  and  began  to  eat  it.  If  he  lwallowed  freely, 
he  was  declared  innocent;  but,  if  it  ftuckin  his  throat,  and 
lie  could  not  fwallow  (which  we  may  prefume  feldom  or 
never  happened),  he  was  pronounced  guilty.” 

There  were  befides  thefe  a  variety  of  other  ordeals 
praftiled  in  Chriftian  countries,  many  of  which  retain  the 
lame  names  as  among  Pagans,  and  differ  only  in  the  mode 
of  execution.  In  all  nations  of  Chriftians  where  thofe 
trials'were  ufed,  we  find  the  clergy  engaged  in  them.  In¬ 
deed,  in  England,  fo  late  as  king  John’s  time,  we  find 
grants  to  thebifhops  and  clergy  to  ufe  the  judicium  ferri, 
aqua,  ct  ignis.  And,  both  in  England  and  Sweden,  the 
clergy  prelided  at  this  trial,  and  it  was  only  performed  in 
the  churches  or  in  other  confecrated  ground:  for  which 
Stiernhook  gives  the  reafon,  Nondefuit  illis  opsraet  laboris 
pretium  ;  femper  enim  ab  cjufmodi juclicio  aliquid  lucre  facer- 
dutibas  obveniebat.  But,  to  give  it  its  due  praife,  wefind  the 
canon  law  very  early  declaring  againft  trial  by  ordeal,  as 
being  the  fabric  of  the  devil,  cum  fit  contra  praceptum 
Domini,  Non  tentabis  Dominum  Deum  tuum.  Upon  this 
authority,  though  the  canons  themfelves  were  of  no  vali¬ 
dity  in  England,  it  was  thought  proper  (as  had  been  done 
in  Denmark  above  a  century  before),  to  difufe  and  abo- 
lifti  this  trial  entirely  in  our  courts  of  juftice,  by  an 
act  of  parliament  in  3  Hen.  III.  according  to  fir.  Edward 
Coke,  or  rather  by  an  order  of  the  king  in  council. 

It  may  ftill  perhaps  be  a  pojlulatum  with  fome  of  our 
readers  how  the  effects  of  thefe  trials  were  evaded,  and 
how  it  was  poflible  to  appear  to  do,  what  we  know  could 
not  be  really  done,  without  material  injury  to  theperfons 
concerned  :  on  this  lubjedl,  the  learned  hiftorian  whom, 
we  have  already  quoted,  obferves,  with  regard  to  the  or¬ 
deals  in  ancient  Britain,  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  will 
anfwer  for  others,  that,  “if  we  fuppofe  few  or  none  ef- 
caped  conviction  who  expofed  themfelves  to  thofe  fiery 
trials,  we  fhall  be  very  much  miftaken.  For  the  hiftories 
of  thofe  times  contain  innumerable  examples  of  perfons 
plunging  their  naked  arms  into  boiling  water,  handling 
red-hot  balls  of  iron,  and  walking  upon  burning  plough- 
fiiares,  without  receiving  the  lead  injury.  Many  learned 
men  have  been  much  puzzled  to  account  for  this,  and 
difpofed  to  think  that  Providence  gracioufly  interpofed, 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  for  the  prefervation  of  injured 
innocence.  But,  if  we  examine  every  circumftance  of 
thole  fiery  ordeals  with  due  attention,  we  fhall  fee  fufficient 
reafon  to  fulpeCl  that  the  whole  was  agrofs  impofition  on 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  The  accufed  perfon  was  com¬ 
mitted  wholly  to  the  prieft,  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremo¬ 
ny  three  days  before  the  trial,  in  which  he  had  time  enough 
to  bargain  with  him  for  his  deliverance,  and  give  himin- 
ftruftions  how  to  a£l  his  part.  On  the  day  of  trial,  no 
perfon  was  permitted  to  enter  the  church  but  the  prieft 
and  the  accufed,  till  after  the  iron  W'as  heated,  when 
twelve  friends  of  the  accufer,  and  twelve  of  the  accufed, 
and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and  ranged  along  the  wall 
on  each  fide  of  the  church  at  a  refpeftful  diftance.  After 
the  iron  was  taken  out  of  the  fire,  feveral  prayers  were 
laid  ;  the  accufed  drank  a  cup  of  holy  water,  and  fp rink- 
led  his  hand  with  it,  which  might  take  a  confiderable 
time,  if  the  prieft  was  indulgent.  The  fpace  of  nine  feet 
was  meafured  by  the  accufed  himfelf  wfith  his  own  feet, 
and  he  would  probably  give  but  lcanty meafure.  He  was 
obliged  only  to  toudh  one  of  the  marks  with  the  toe  of  his 
right  foot,  and  allowed  to  ftretch  the  other  foot  as  far  to¬ 
wards  the  other  mark  as  he  could,  fo  that  the  conveyance 
was  almofl;  inftantaneous.  His  hand  was  not  immedi- 
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ately  examined,  but  wrapped  in  a  cloth  prepared  for  that 
purpofe  three  days.  May  we  not  then,  from  all  fhefe  pre¬ 
cautions,  fufpedl  that  thefe  priefts  were  in  pofieffion  of 
fome  fecret  that  fecured  the  hand  from  the  impreffions 
tuch  a  momentary  touch  of  hot  iron,  or  removed  all  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thefe  impreffions  in  three  days  ;  and  that  they 
made  life  of  this  fecret  when  they  faw  reafon  ?  Such 
readers  as  are  curious  in  matters  of  this  kind,  may  find 
two  different  diredtions  for  making  ointments  that  will 
have  this  eft'edt,  in  the  work  here  quoted.  What  greatly 
ffrengthens  thefe  fufpicions  is,  that  we  meet  with  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  any  champion  of  the  church  who  fuffered  the 
lealt  injury  from  the  touch  of  hot  iron  in  this  ordeal: 
but,  when  any  one  was  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  appeal  to  it,  or 
to  that  of  hot  water,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  church 
of  any  of  her  poffefiions,  he  never  failed'to  burn  la  is  fin¬ 
gers,  and  lofe  his  caufe.”  See  Mofiieim,  vol.  ii.  Mura- 
tori  Antiq.  Wilkins’s  Leg.  Sax.  Ducange’s  doff.  Bra¬ 
dy’s  Clavis  Calendaria,  vol.  ii. 

V.  The  Judicial  Combat,  in  which  it  was  fuppofed 
that  Heaven  would  interfere,  and  give  the  palm  of  victory 
to  him  who  had  juft  reafon  of  complaint,  was  another 
very  ancient  ordeal  ;  as  to  which,  fee  Battel,  vol.  ii. 
William  the  Conqueror  introduced  it  into  this  country  ; 
and  the  ceremony  of  the  champion,  ftill  retained  at  the 
coronation  of  our  monarchs,  may  juftly  be  deemed  a 
remnant  of  this  chivalrous  appeal  to  the  fword.  Thus, 
as  the  trials  by  the  crofs  were  for  freemen,  or  thofe 
in  the  middle  claffes  of  the  community,  though  originally 
for  the  clergy ;  and  thofe  by  fire  and  water,  for  the  com¬ 
monalty  j  this,  by  the  fword,  was  inftituted  for  the  barons, 
knights,  and  others  of  rank. 

As  the  trial  by  battle  had  been  in  abfolute  difufe  for 
200  years,  it  was  by  many  confidered  as  entirely  obfolete, 
and  that  it  never  would  again  be  claimed  ;  or,  if  claimed, 
not  allowed.  But  an  inltance  has  lately  occurred,  in 
which  it  was  both  claimed  and  allowed. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1817,  Mary  Aftiford,  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  peafant  at  Erdington 
in  Warwickfhire,  having  been  found  dead,  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  murdered  after  having  been  ravifhed,  Abraham 
Thornton,  a  bricklayer,  then  refiding  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  lalt  perfon  feen  in  her  company,  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  murder  at  the  fummer  affifesfor  the  county 
of  Warwick;  when,  after  a  trial  of  twelve  hours  and  a 
half,  he  was  acquitted.  In  the  Michaelmas  term  follow¬ 
ing,  William  Afhford,  the  eldeft  brother  and  heir  of  the 
deceafed,  appealed  Thornton  of  the  murder  of  his  filter. 
In  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Nov.  17,  Thornton  was 
put  to  the  bar.  To  the  charge  he  pleaded  “Not  guilty, 
and  I  am  ready  to  defend  the  fame  by  my  body  5”  and 
immediately  threw  down  his  glove  as  a  gage  of  battle. 
On  the  2zd,  Afhford  putin  his  counter-plea,  alleging  that 
there  were  circumltances  which  induced  the  moll  violent 
prefumption  of  Thornton’s  guilt;  in  which  dale  the  law 
is,  that  the  perfon  appealed  againlt  is  not  to  be  permitted 
£0  wage  battle,  but  mult  be  tried  “  by  his  country.”  To 
this  counter-plea  Thornton  replied ,  in  Hilary  term  fol¬ 
lowing,  (Jan.  24,  1818.)  Hating  all  the  fadts  in  his  favour 
which  were  proved  at  the  trial;  then  fetting  out  the  in¬ 
dictment  and  acquittal;  and  concluding  with  an  aver¬ 
ment,  that  thefe  matters  furnilhed  ftronger  prefumptions 
of  his  innocence  than  the  faCts  Hated  on  the  other  .fide 
afforded  of  his  guilt  ;  and  perfilting  in  his  plea  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  wage  battle  with  the  appellant. 
On  the  29th,  Alhford  put  in  an  anfwer  to  the  replication, 
Hating  the  infufficiency  of  the  replication  to  jultify  the 
demand  of  wager  of  battle,  and  craving  the  judgment 
of  the  court  againlt  that  demand.  Prifoner’s  counfel 
joined  i It u e  on  this  demurrer,  which  was  argued  on  the 
6th  of  February,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court 
on  that  and  the  following  day.  In  Eafter  term,  (Apr.  16.) 
after  farther  argument,  the  court  agreed  in  opinion, 
“  that  the  law  gave  the  defendant  aright  to  his  wager  of 
battle.”  Leave  was  given  to  the  appellant  till  the  20th 
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to  confider  what  courfe  he  would  adopt.  On  Monday 
the  20th,  therefore,  the  cafe  was  finally  decided  :  Appel¬ 
lant’s  counfel  faid,  “  he  had  nothing  to  pray  of  the  court, 
as  the  appellant  did  not  feel  himfelf  juftified  in  accepting 
the  challenge.”  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.  then  pro¬ 
nounced  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  “  the  defen¬ 
dant  be  difeharged  front  this  plea,  and  that  he  be  fuffered 
to  go  at  large  without  a  day.”  Thornton  was  immedi¬ 
ately  difeharged. 

In  confequence  of  the  above  decifion,  the  attention  of 
the  legiflature  was  turned  to  the  abrogation  of  this  bar¬ 
barous  ordeal  by  fingle  combat.  A  bill  was  foon  after 
brought  in  by -the  attorney-general,  “To  abolifh  appeals 
of  murder,  treafon,  felony,  or  other  offences  ;  and  wager 
of  battel,  or  joining  iffue  and  trial  by  battel,  in  writs  of 
right.”  It  palled  into  a  law  in  the  following  feffion,  59 
Geo.  III.  c.  46.  and  received  the  royal  affent  on  the  26th 
of  June,  1819. 

Every  one  knows,  that  in  this  country,  when  a  pri- 
foner  is  brought  to  the  bar,  as  a  criminal,  he  is  afked, 
“  How  will  you  be  tried?”  This  was  anciently  a  very 
pertinent  queftion,  becaufe  there  was  a  choice  of  feveral 
ways  of  trial ;  viz.  by  battle,  ordeal,  and  by  jury.  If  the 
criminal  anfwered,  “  By  God  and  my  country,”  it  fhowed 
he  made  choice  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  But  there  is  now 
no  other  way  of  trial;  therefore  the  queftion  is  manifeftly 
abfurd,  and  ought  to  be  difpenfed  with. 

OR'DEFF,  or  Ordelfe,/!  [an  old  word.]  A  bed  of 
ore  lying  under  ground  ;  the  right  which  a  man  had  to 
the  ore  found  in  his  own  ground.  Phillips. 

OR'DEL,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Giiolo.  Lat.  o.  53.S.  Ion.  128. 
25.  E. 

OR'DENBACH,  a  river  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg, 
which  runs  into  the  Rhine  two  miles  below  Zons. 

OR/DER,y.  [orr/o,  Lat.  ordre,  Fr.]  Method;  regular 
difpofition. — To  know  the  true  Hate  of  Solomon’s  houfe,  I 
will  keep  this  order ;  I  will  fet  forth  the  end  of  our  foun¬ 
dation,  the  inftruments  of  our  works,  the  feveral  em¬ 
ployments  affigned,  and  the  ordinances  we  obferve.  Ba¬ 
con's  New  Atlantis. — As  St.  Paul  was  full  of  the  dodtrine 
of  the  gofpel,  fo  it  lay  all  clear  and  in  order,  open  to  his 
view.  Locke. — Eftablilhed  procefs. — The  moderator,  when 
either  of  the  difputants  breaks  the  rules,  may  interpofe 
to  keep  them  to  order.  Watts. — Proper  ftate. — Any  of  the 
faculties  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  produce  fuitable  de- 
fedts  in  men’s  underftandings.  Locke.— Regularity ;  fet¬ 
tled  mode.  —  Kings  are  the  fathers  of  their  country; 
but,  unlefs  they  keep  their  own  eftates,  they  are  fuch 
fathers  as  the  fons  maintain,  which  is  againlt  the  order  of 
nature.  Duvenant. 

This  order  with  her  forrow  Hie  accords, 

Which  orderlefs  all  form  of  order  brake.  Daniel. 

Mandate;  precept;  command. —  Upon  this  new  fright, 
an  order  was  made  by  both  houfes  for  dilarming  all  the 
papills  in  England  ;  upon  which,  and  the  like  orders, 
though  leldom  any  thing  was  after  done,  yet  it  lerved  to 
keep  up  the  apprehenlions  in  the  people  of  dangers  and 
defigns,  and  to  difincline  them  from  any  reverence  or  af- 
fedtion  to  the  queen.  Clarendon. — When  Clirfitians  be¬ 
came  a  dillindt  body,  courts  were  fet  up  by  the  order  of 
the  apoftles  themfelves,  to  minilter  judicial  procefs.  Ket- 
tleworth. 

Give  order  to  my  fervants,  that  they  take 

No  note  of  our  being  abfent.  Skaliefpeare. 

A  deed  or  writing,  diredting  the  payment  of  money. — I 
have  received  an  order,  under  your  hand,  for  a  thoufand 
pounds,  in  words  at  length.  Tatler. — Rule  ;  regulation. — 
The  church  hath  authority  to  eltablifii  that  for  an  order 
at  one  time,  which  at  another  time  it  may  abolilh,  and  in 
both  do  well.  Hooker. — Cuftom  : 

Thereto  they  ufde  one  molt  accurfed  order, 

To  eate  the  tlelli  of  men.  Spenfer. 

Regular 
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Regular  government. — As  there  is  no  church,  where  there 
is  no  order,  nominiltry;  fo,  where  the  fame  order  and 
miniftry  is,  there  is  the  fame  church.  Peurfon. 

The’night,  their  number,  and  the  fudden  aft, 

Would  dafh  all  order,  and  protect  their  faft.  Daniel. 

A  fociety  of  dignified  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  marks  of 
honour. — Princes  many  times  make  themfelves  defires, 
and  let  tbeir  hearts  upon  toys  ;  fometimes  upon  a  build¬ 
ing;  fometimes  upon  erefting  of  an  order.  Bacon. 

By  (hining  marks,  diftinguifh’d  they  appear, 

And  various  orders  various  enfigns  bear.  Granville. 

A  rank,  or  clafs. — The  king  commanded  the  high  pried 
and  the  priefts'  of  the  fecond  order,  to  bring  forth  out  of 
the  temple  all  the  veiTels.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4. 

The  Almighty  feeing, 

From  his  tranfeendant  feat,  the  faints  among, 

To  thofe  bright  orders  utter’d  thus  his  voice.  Milton. 

A  divifion  of  the  people  in  a  date.  Mod  commonly  in 
the  plural  ;  as,  the  higher  orders,  the"lower  orders. — Too 
many  of  thofe,  who  owe  their  eafe  and  fplendour  to  the 
taxes  raifed  on  the  indudrious  claffes,  have,  of  late,  given 
to  all  thofe  who  live  by  their  labour,  the  degrading  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  lower  orders;  not  “  the  orders  of  labour, 
of  induftry,  of  ingenuity;”  but,  the  lower  orders.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  am  a  child  of  thofe  lower  orders:  it  is  my  glory 
to  have  been  bred  and  brought  up  amongd  thofe  orders  ; 
every  thing,  in  the  way  of  didinftion,  that  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  obtained  in  the  world,  I  owe  to  thofe  orders,  to 
their  good  example,  their  kindnefs,  their  friendly  and 
faithful  fupport  and  adherence;  and  to  be  chofen  to  re- 
prefent  you,  I  fliould  deem  a  far  greater  honour  than  to  be 
the  reprefentative  of  all  the  nobles  in  the  land.  Cobbett  to 
the  EleCiors  of  Coventry ;  1820. — More  properly  in  the  An¬ 
gular. — It  would  increafe  our  internal  trade  by  increafing 
the  number  of  the  middle  order  of  fociety,  and  by  im¬ 
proving  the  means  of  the  lower  order;  and  the  higher 
order  of  fociety  wouid  receive  the  additional  fecurity  of  a 
large  body  of  perfons  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
want,  who  would  have  an  intereft  in  the  date  by  having- 
property  to  lofe  by  any  internal  revolt.  Morn.  Cliron. 
Nov.  20,  1819. — A  religious  fraternity: 

Find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  order,  to  affociate  me, 

Here  vifiting  the  lick.  Sha/tefpeare's  Borneo  and  Juliet. 
fin  the  plural.]  Hierarchical  Hate. — If  the  faults  of  men 
in  orders  are  only  to  be  judged  among  themfelves,  they 
are  all  in  fome  fort  parties.  Dryden. — Having  in  his  youth 
made  a  good  progrefs  in  learning,  that  he  might  dedicate 
himfelf  more  entirely  to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  in  a  few  years  became  renowned  for  his  fanc- 
tity  of  Ijfe.  Addifon's  Spectator. — Means  to  an  end  ;  with 
in  and  to  ;  an  adverbial  exprefiion. — We  fliould  behave  re¬ 
verently  towards  the  Divine  Majefty,  and  juftly  towards 
men  ;  and,  in  order  to  the  better  difeharge  of  thefe  duties, 
we  fliould  govern  ourfelves  in  the  ufe  of  fenfual  delights 
with  temperance.  Tillotfon. — Virgins  muft  remember,  that 
the  virginity  of  the  body  is  only  excellent  in  order  to  the 
purity  of  the  foul ;  for,  in  the  fame  degree  that  virgins  live 
more  fpiritually  than  other  perlons,  in  the  fame  degree 
is  their  virginity  a  more  excellent  (fate.  Bp.  Taylor's  Buie 
of  living  Holy.—  One  man  purfues  power  in  order  to  wealth, 
and  another  wealth  in  order  to  power ;  which  laft  is  the 
fafer  way,  and  generally  followed.  Swift. — Meafures ;  care. 
—  It  were  meet  you  fliould  take  fome  order  for  thefoldiers, 
which  are  “now  firft  to  be  difeharged  and  difpofed  of  fome 
way;  which  may  otherwife  grow  to  as  great  inconveni¬ 
ence  as  all  this  that  you  have  quit  us  from.  Spenfer  on 
inland. 

Provide  me  foldiers, 

Whilft  I  take  ordci  for  mine  own  affair;-.  Shaltefpeare. 

Order,  in  architefture.  A  fyfiem  of  the  feveral  mem¬ 
bers,  ornaments,  and  proportions,  of  columns  and  pilaf- 
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ters ;  or  it  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projefting  parts 
of  a  building,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  column  ;  fo  as  to  form 
one  beautiful  whole:  or,  order  is  a  certain  rule  for, the 
proportions  of  columns,  and  for  the  figures  which  fome 
of  the  parts  ought  to  have  on  the  account  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  that  are  given  them.  There  are  five  orders  of 
columns  ;  three  of  which  are  Greek,  viz.  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian;  and  two  Italian,  viz.  the  Tufcan  and 
Compofite;  for  a  full  defeription  of  which,  fee  the  article 
Architecture,  vol.  3i.  p.  68-72. 

The  French  is  a  new-contrived  order,  wherein  the  ca¬ 
pital  confifts  of  attributes  agreeing  to  that  people ;  as  cocks’ 
heads,  fleur  de  lis,  &c.  Its  proportions  are  Corinthian. 
Such  is  that  of  M.  Le  Brun,  in  the  grand  gallery  at  Ver- 
failles;  and  that  of  M.  Le  Clerc. 

M.  Le  Clerc  gives  a  fecond  Tufcan  order,  and  a  Spanifli 
order,  befides  his  French  order.  The  Tufcan  he  ranks 
between  the  firft  Tufcan  and  Doric.  Its  height  he  makes 
23  femi-diameters  22  minutes  ;  the  column  to  have  15, 
the  pedeftal  5,  and  the  entablature  3,  and  22  minutes; 
and  he  propofes  its  frieze  to  be  adorned  with  turtles, 
which  are  the  arms  of  Tufcany. 

The  Spanijh  order  he  places  between  the  Corinthian  and 
Compofite.  The  whole  order  he  makes  30  femi-diameters 
28  minutes;  of  which  the  column  has  9  and  25  minutes, 
the  pedeftal  16  and  18  minutes,  and  the  entablature  4  and 
15  minutes.  The  horns  of  the  abacus  he  fuftains  with 
little  volutes ;  the  middle,  in  lieu  of  a  rofe,  has  a  lion’s 
fnout;  that  animal  being  the  fymbol  of  Spain,  and  ex¬ 
prefling  the  ftrength,  gravity,  and  prudence,  ofthat  nation. 

There  has  been  alfo  an  order,  where  lions  and  unicorns 
have  been  made  to  iffue  from  the  volutes,  in  compliment 
to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  England,  and  called  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  order;  but  all  thefe  diftinftions  are  alterations 
without  improvement,  and  encumber,  rather  than  orna¬ 
ment,  the  original  figure  of  the  antique  capital. 

Order,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  fubdivifion  of  a  clafs, 
or  fecond  branch  of  fyftematical  arrangement. 

Order,  in  military  taftics,  the  arrangement  or  difpo- 
fition  of  things  in  their  proper  place;  cuftom  or  manner, 
rule  or  difeipline  ;  as  order  of  march,  See. 

Order  of  Battle.  The  arrangement  or  difpofition  of 
the  different  component  parts  of  an  army,  in  one  or  more 
lines,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  engaging  an  enemy,  by  giving  or  receiving  an  at¬ 
tack,  or  in  order  to  be  reviewed,  & c.  When  the  line  is 
drawn  out  for  battle,  each  man,  in  the  infantry,  is  lup- 
pofpd  to  cover  22  inches  of  ground  in  breadth,  and  one 
pace  in  depth. 

Parade  Order.  When  a  regiment  of  horfe  or  foot,  a 
troop,  or  company,  is  drawn  up  with  the  ranks  open  and 
the  officers  in  front,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  parade-order. 

Clofe  Order.  When  a  battalion  or  company  is  com¬ 
manded  to  take  clofe-order,  at  the  word  march,  the  ranks 
(fuppofing  the  men  to  ftand  three  deep)  clofe  within  one 
pace,  marching  one  and  two  paces,  and  then  halting.  Sq 
that  clofe  order,  in  ranks,  comprehends  an  interval  of  one 
pace  between  each.  r 

Open  Order.  When  a  battalion  or  company  is  com¬ 
manded  to  take  open  order,  on  the  word  march,  the  dref- 
fers  front,  and  the  centre  and  rear  ranks  fall  back  one  and 
two  paces,  each  dreffing  by  the  right  the  inftant  it  arrives 
on  the  ground.  So  that  open  order  comprehends  an  in¬ 
terval  of  two  paces  between  each  rank. 

Extended  Order,  is  preparatory  to  rank  entire,  and  is 
frequently  praftifed  in  light-infantry  manoeuvres.  In 
order  to  execute  this  movement,  the  files  of  a  battalion, 
or  company,  ftanding  two  deep,  open  from  a  given  point, 
leaving  juft  fpace  enough  for  one  man.  Sometimes  (and 
indeed  almoft  always,  when  the  ground  will  permit)  ex¬ 
tended  order  is  taken  by  facing  the  battalion,  or  company, 
to  the  right,  or  left,  and  by  marching  to  either  flank,  until 
the  whole  has  gradually  doubled  its  original  front.  This 
mode  is  extremely  Ample,  and  confifts  in  nothing  more 
than  open  order  of  files  from  the  right  or  left.  The  bat- 
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talion  or  company,  after  it  has  obtained  all  its  relative  dif- 
tances,  and  been  halted,  is  fronted,  and  each  rear-rank- 
man  fprings  into  the  vacancy  on  the  word  of  command — 
Form  rank  entire ;  i.  e.  a  ftraight  line  compofed  of  half¬ 
tiles. 

Extended  Order  may  likewife  be  taken  without  facing 
to  the  right  or  left.  This  is  effected  by  every  file  moving 
fidevvays  to  a  given  diftance;  fay  one  pace,  or  twenty-two 
inches,  (which  extent  of  ground  a  man  generally  covers,) 
from  the  centre  file.  The  word  of  command  in  this  cafe 
would  be,  “  battalion  or  company,  fide  flep  to  the  right 
and  left,  march — halt .”  The  centre  file  ftands  fait. 

LooJ'e  Order,  a  certain  extenfion  of  the  files,  in  line,  or 
column,  in  contradiftindtion  to  clofe  order;  which  fee. 

Watering  Order.  In  cavalry  arrangement,  the  men  are 
in  their  ftable-dreffes ;  horfe-cloths  on  the  horfes,  and 
fnaffle-bridles ;  the  horfes  are  watered,  walked  and  trotted 
for  exercife. 

Orders,  in  a  military  fenfe,  comprehend  all  that  is 
lawfully  commanded  by  fuperior  officers.  Orders  are  if- 
fued  out  every  day,  whether  in  camp,  garrifon,  or  on  a 
march,  by  the  commanding-officer;  which  orders  are  af- 
ter wards  given  to  every  officer  in  writing  by  their  refpec- 
tive  ferjeants. 

Commander- in- Chief's  Orders.  Such  orders  as  iffue  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  commander-in-chief’s  office  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  army  at  large,  or  for  any  fpecific  purpofe. 
Thefe  orders  are  fanCtioned  by  the  king,  and  are  irrevo¬ 
cable  elfewhere. 

General  Orders  are  fucli  as  are  iffued  out  by  the  general 
who  commands,  who  gives  them  in  writing  to  the  adju¬ 
tant-general,  wdio  firft  fends  exadt  copies  to  the  general 
officers  of  the  day,  and  diftributes  them  at  his  own  quar¬ 
ters  to  all  the  brigade-majors,  u'ho  daily  go  to  head-quar¬ 
ters  for  that  purpofe  ;  where  they  write  down  every  thing 
that  is  dictated  to  them  :  from  thence  they  go  and  give 
the  orders,  at  the  place  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  to  the 
different  majors  or  adjutants  of  the  regiments  which  com- 
pofe  that  brigade,  who  firft  read  them  to  their  colonels 
and  lieutenant-colonels,  or  majors,  and  then  dictate  them 
to  the  ferjeants  of  companies.  This  is  more  frequently 
done  by  the  ferjeant- major.  The  different  ferjeants  write 
them  correCtly  down  in  their  refpeCtive  orderly-books, 
and  bring  them  to  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

There  are  alfo  garrifon,  brigade,  regimental,  fanding,  &c. 
orders. 

Order,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  is  the  title  of  certain 
ancient  books,  con  taining  the  divine  office,  wdth  the  order 
and  manner  of  its  performance.  Roman  Order  is  that  in 
which  are  laid  down  the  ceremonies  which  obtain  in  the 
Romifh  church. 

Orders,  by  way  of  eminence,  or  holy  orders,  denote  a 
character  peculiar  to  ecclefiaftics,  whereby  they  are  fet 
apart  for  the  miniftry.  This  the  Romanilts  make  their 
fixth  facrament. 

In  the  reformed  churches  there  are  but  three  orders ; 
viz.  bifhops,  priefts,  and  deacons.  In  the  Romifh  church 
there  are  feven,  exclufive  of  the  epifcopate  :  all  which  the 
council  of  Trent  enjoins  to  be  received,  and  believed,  on 
pain  of  anathema.  They  are  diftinguifhed  into  petty  or 
Jecular  orders,  and  major  or  /acred  orders. 

The  petty  orders  are  four ;  thofe  of  door-keeper,  exorcift, 
reader,  and  acolyth.  Thofe  in  petty  orders  may  marry 
without  any  difpenfation  :  in  effeCt,  the  petty  orders  are 
looked  on  as  little  other  than  formalities,  and  as  degrees 
neceflary  to  arrive  at  the  higher  orders.  Yet  the  council 
of  Trent  is  very  ferious  about  them  :  enjoins  that  none 
be  admitted  into  them  without  underftanding  Latin  ;  and 
recommends  it  to  the  bifhops,  to  obferve  the  intervals  of 
conferring  them,  that  the  perfons  may  have  a  fufficient 
time  to  exercife  the  funCHon  of  each  order ;  but  it  leaves 
the  bifhops  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  thofe  rules ;  fo  that 
the  four  orders  are  ufually  conferred  the  fame  day,  and 
only  make  the  firft  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ordination. 


The  Greeks  difavow  thefe  petty  orders,  and  pafs  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  fub-diaconate,  and  the  reformed  to  the 
diaconate.  Their  firft  rife  Fleury  dates  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Juftinian.  There  is  no  call  nor  benefice  required 
for  the  four  petty  orders ;  and  a  baftard  may  even  enjoy 
them  without  any  difpenfation  :  nor  does  bigamy  difqualify. 

The  jittered  or  major  orders,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
are  three;  viz.  thofe  of  deacon,  prieft,  and  bifhop.  The 
council  of  Trent,  retrieving  the  ancient  difcipline,  for¬ 
bids  any  perfon  being  admitted  to  the  major  orders  un- 
lefs  he  be  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  a  benefice  fufficient  for 
a  decent  fubfiftence;  allowing  no  ordinations  on  patri¬ 
monies  or  penfions,  except  where  the  bifhop  judges  it  for 
the  fervice  of  the  church, 

A  perfon  is  Laid  to  be  promoted  to  orders  per  fdltum, 
when  he  has  not  before  paffed  the  inferior  orders.  The 
council  of  Conftantinople  forbids  any  bifhop  being  or¬ 
dained  without  paffingall  the  degrees ;  yet  church-hiftory 
furnifhes  us  with  inftances  of  bifhops  confecrated,  without 
having  paffed  the  order  of  priefthood;  and  Panormus  ft  ill 
thinks  fuch  an  ordination  valid. 

Orders,  religious,  are  congregations  or  focieties  of 
monaftics,  living  under  the  fame  fuperior,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  wearing  the  fame  habit. 

Religious  orders  may  be  reduced  to  five  kinds ;  viz. 
monks,  canons,  knights,  mendicants,  and  regular  clerks. 
Father  Mabillon  fliows,  that,  till  the  ninth  century,  almoft 
all  the  monafteries  in  Europe  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Be¬ 
nedict;  and  that  the  diftinftion  of  orders  did  not  com¬ 
mence  till  the  re-union  of  feveral  monafteries  into  one 
congregation  ;  that  St.  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  firft  be¬ 
gan  this  re-union,  bringing  feveral  houfes  under  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  Cluny;  that,  a  little  afterwards,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Camaldulians  arofe ;  then,  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  congregation  of  Vallombrofa;  the  Ciftercians, 
Carthufians,  Auguftines;  and  at  laft,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Mendicants.  He  adds,  that  Lupus  Servatus, 
abbot  of  Ferrieres  in  the  ninth  century,  is  the  firft  that 
feems  to  diftinguifb  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  from  the 
reft,  and  to  fpeak  of  it  as  a  particular  order. 

The  white  order  denoted  the  order  of  regular  canons  of 
St.  Auguftine;  and  the  black  denoted  the  order  of  Bene- 
didiines.  Thefe  names  were  firft  given  thefe  two  orders 
from  the  colour  of  their  habit;  but  are  difufed  fince  the 
inftitution  of  feveral  other  orders  who  wear  the  fame 
colours. 

The  grey  order  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Ciftercians  ; 
but,  fince  the  change  of  the  habit,  the  name  fuits  them  no 
more. 

ORDERS  of  KNIGHTHOOD.  See  the  article 
Knighthood,  vol.  xi.  The  following  orders  have  been 
eftablifhed  or  altered  fince  that  article  was  printed. 

LXXV.  The  Order  of  St.  Michael,  in  France;  fee 
vol.  xi.  p.  814.  This  order,  which  had  been  virtually 
abolifiied  during  the  revolution,  has  been  lately  (Jan. 
1817.)  revived  by  the  reftored  king,  and  is  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  chiefly  to  literary  men.  The  number  of  knights, 
we  are  told,  is  limited  to  100. 

CXV.  The  Order  of  the  Bath,  p.  819.  See  alfo  the 
article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  773.  This  order  was  in- 
ftituted  in  England  in  the  year  1399  ;  revived  by  George  I. 
in  1725  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  January  1815,  it  was  ordained, 
that  it  fliould  thenceforward  confift  of  three  clafles  ;  viz. 
Knights  Grand  Croffes,  Knights  Commanders,  and  Com¬ 
panions.  The  particulars,  as  to  the  badges  to  be  worn 
by  the  different  clafles,  the  rank  and  fervices  required, 
for  admiffion  into  each,  in  confequence  of  this  important 
alteration,  are  fully  fet  forth  in  the  following  Supplement 
to  the  London  Gazette. 

Whitehall,  Jan.  2,  1815.  Whereas  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  Regent,  afting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  his  Majefty,  Sovereign  of  the  Molt  Honourable  Mili¬ 
tary  Order  of  the  Bath,  is  defirous  of  commemorating 
the  aufpicious  termination  of  the  long  and  arduous  con- 
tefts  in  which  this  empire  has  been  engaged,  and  of 
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marking  in  an  efpecial  manner  his  gracious  fenfe  of  the 
valour,  perfeverance,  and  devotion,  manifefted  by  the 
officers  of  his  majelly’s  forces  by  fea  and  land;  and 
whereas  his  R.  H.  has  thought  it  fit,  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  of  the  powers  referved  to  the  fove- 
reign  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  faid  Molt  Honourable  Mili¬ 
tary  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  advance  the  fplendour  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  limits  of  the  faid  order,  to  the  end  that  thofe 
officers  who  have  had  the  opportunities  of  fignalizing 
themfelves  by  eminent  fervices  during  the  late  war,  may 
lhare  in  the  honours  of  the  faid  order,  and  that  their 
names  may  be  delivered  down  to  remote  pofterity,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  marks  of  diftindtion  which  they  have  fo 
nobly  earned  :  the  Prince  Regent  therefore,  adting  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty,  hath  been  gra- 
cioufly  pleafed  to  ordain  as  follows: 

The  Molt  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath  lhall 
from  this  time  forward  be  compofed  of  Three  Clalles, 
differing  in  their  ranks  and  degrees  of  dignity. 

I.  The  Firft  Clafs  of  the  faid  Order  lhall  confilt  of 
Knights  Grand  Crojfcs ;  which  defignation  lhall  be  fubfti- 
tuted  henceforward  for  that  of  Knights  Companions ;  and 
from  the  date  hereof  the  prefent  Knights  Companions 
and  Extra-Knights  of  the  faid  Order  lhall,  in  all  adts, 
proceedings,  and  pleadings,  be  ftyled  Knights  Grand 
Crofles  of  the  Moll  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

The  number  of  the  Knights  Grand  Crofles  lhall  not,  at 
any  time,  or  upon  any  account  whatever,  exceed  feventy- 
two,  exclufive  of  the  Sovereign  ;  whereof  there  may  be  a 
number  not  exceeding  twelve  fo  nominated  and  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  confideration  of  eminent  fervices  rendered 
to  the  Hate  by  Britifli  fubjedts  in  civil  and  diplomatic 
employments. 

The  faid  Knights  Grand  Crofles  lhall  be  fubjedt  to  the 
fame  rules  and  ordinances,  and  have,  hold,  and  enjoy, 
all  and  lingular  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and 
advantages,  which  the  Knights  Companions  of  the  faid 
Order  have  hitherto  held  and  enjoyed,  by  virtue  of  the 
ftatutes,  excepting  as  far  as  may  be  altered  or  affedled  by 
the  prefent  decree. 

It  lhall  be  lawful  for  all  the  prefent  Knights  Grand 
Crofles,  from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  to  wear,  upon  the 
left  fide  of  their  upper -veftment,  the  liar  or  enfign  of  the 
faid  order,  although  fuch  Knights  Grand  Crofles  may  not 
have  been  i n Hailed ;  and  henceforward  the  faid  ftar  or 
enfign  lhall  be  worn  by  each  and  every  Knight  Grand 
Crofs  immediately  after  his  being  fo  nominated  and  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  provided  that  it  lhall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
Knight  Grand  Crofs  to  wear  the  collar  of  the  faid  order, 
until  he  lhall  have  been  formally  inftalled,  according  to 
the  ftatutes,  or  unlefs  a  difpenfation  has  been  granted  for 
the  non-obfervance  of  the  ceremonial  of  inllallation. 

In  order  to  diftinguilh  more  particularly  thofe  ofiicers 
of  his  Majefty’s  forces,  by  fea  and  land,  upon  whom  the 
Firft  Clafs  of  the  faid  order  hath  already  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  conferred,  in  confideration  of  efpecial  mili¬ 
tary  fervice,  fuch  officers  lhall  henceforth  bear  upon  the 
enfign  and  ftar,  and  likewife  upon  the  badge  of  the  order, 
the  addition  of  a  wreath  of  lauj’el  encircling  the  motto, 
and  Bluing  from  an  efcrol  infcribed  Ich  Dien.  This  dif- 
tindlion  being  of  a  military  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  borne 
by  the  knights  upon  whom  the  order  lhall  have  been,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  conferred  for  civil  fervices. 

The  dignity  of  a  Knight  Grand  Crofs  lhall  henceforth 
upon  no  account  be  conferred  upon  any  officer  in  his 
majefty’s  fervice  who  lhall  not  have  attained  the  rank 
of  major-general  in  the  army,  or  rear-admiral  in  the  navy, 
except  as  to  the  Twelve  Knights  Grand  Crofles  who  may 
be  nominated  and  appointed  for  civil  fervices. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent  is  further 
pleafed  to  ordain  and  declare,  that  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood  Royal  holding  commiflions  as  General  Officers  in 
his  Majefty’s  Army,  or  as  Flag  Officers  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
now  and  hereafter,  may  be  nominated  and  appointed 
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Knights  Grand  Crofles  of  the  Moll  Honourable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  lhall  not  be  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  72,  to  which  the  firft  Clafs  of  the  Order  is  limited 
by  a  former  article  of  the  prefent  inftrument. 

II.  The  Second  Clafs  of  the  Moll  Honourable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath  lhall  be  compofed  of  Knights  Com¬ 
manders,  who  lhall  have  and  enjoy  ;  in  all  future  folemni- 
ties  and  proceedings,  place  and  precedence  before  all 
Knights  Bachelors  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  lhall 
enjoy  all  and  lingular  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im¬ 
munities,  enjoyed  by  the  faid  Knights  Bachelors. 

Upon  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Knights  Commanders, 
the  number  lhall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
exclufive  of  foreign  officers  bolding  Britifli  commiflions, 
of  whom  a  number,  not  exceeding  ten,  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Second  Clafs  as  honorary  Knights  Commanders. 
But,  in  the  event  of  adlions  of  fignal  diftindtion,  or  of 
future  wars,  the  number  may  be  increafed  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Officers  who  lhall  be  eligible  according  to 
the  regulations  and  reftridlions  now  eltablifhed. 

No  perfon  lhall  be  eligible  as  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath,  who  does  not  adtually  hold,  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  a  commiflion  in  his  majefty’s  army  or  navy  ; 
fuch  commiflion  not  being  below  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Army,  or  of  Poll-Captain  in  the  Navy. 

The  Knights  Commanders  lhall,  from  the  publication 
of  the  prefent  inftrument,  be  entitled  feveraily  to  alfume 
the  dillindlive  appellation  of  Knighthood,  and  lhall  bear 
the  badge  and  enfign  affigned  as  the  diftindlions  of  the 
Second  Clafs  of  the  Order,  on  their  being  duly  invefted 
with  the  fame;  that  is  to  fay,  each  Knight  Commander 
lhall  wear  the  appropriate  badge  or  cognizance  pendant 
by  a  red  ribband  round  the  neck;  and  for  further  honour 
and  diftindtion  he  lhall  wear  the  appropriate  ftar,  embroi¬ 
dered  on  the  left  fide  of  his  upper  veftment.  There  lhall 
alfo  be  affixed  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  Weft- 
minfter,  efcutcheons  and  banners  of  the  arms  of  each 
Knight  Commander,  under  which  the  name  and  title  of 
fuch  Knight  Commander,  with  the  date  of  his  nomination, 
lhall  be  infcribed.  The  Knights  Commanders  lhall  not 
be  entitled  to  bear  fupporters,  but  they  lhall  be  permitted 
to  encircle  their  arms  with  the  red  ribband  and  badge 
appropriate  to  the  fecond  clafs  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
And,  for  the  greater  honour  of  this  clafs,  no  officer  of  his 
majefty’s  army  or  navy  lhall  be  nominated  hereafter  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Knight  Grand  Crofs,  who  lhall  not  have 
been  appointed  previoully  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
faid  moll  honourable  Order. 

III.  The  Third  Clafs  of  the  Moll  Honourable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath  lhall  be  compofed  of  officers  holding 
commiflions  in  his  majefty’s  fervice  by  fea  or  land,  who 
lhall  be  ftyled  Companions  of  the  faid  order.  They  lhall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  appellation,  ftyle,  precedence,  or 
privilege,  of  Knights  Bachelors,  but  they  lhall  take  place 
and- precedence  of  all  Efquires  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

No  Officer  lhall  be  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  faid 
Moll  Honourable  Order,  unlefs  he  lhall  have  received,  or 
lhall  hereafter  receive,  a  medal,  or  other  badge  of  honour  ; 
or  fhall  have  been  efpecially  mentioned  by  name  in  dif- 
patches  publilhed  in  the  London  Gazette,  as  having  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  condudt  in  adtion 
againft  his  majefty’s  enemies,  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in.  1803  5  or  lhall  hereafter  be  named  in  difpatches 
publilhed  in  the  London  Gazette,  as  having  diftinguilhed 
himfelf. 

The  Companions  of  the  faid  Order  lhall  wear  the  badge 
affigned  to  the  Third  Clafs,  pendant  by  a  narrow  red 
ribband  to  the  button-hole.  And  his  R.  H.  the  Prince 
Regent  hath  been  pleafed  to  ordain  and  enjoin,  that  the 
find  Knights  Commanders,  and  the  faid  Companions, 
lhall  refpedlively  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  his  R.  H.  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  Majefty,  hath  been  gracioufiy  pleafed  to  make,  ordain, 
and  enjoin,  for  them;  and  by  fuch  other  rules  and  ordi¬ 
nances 
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nances  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  made  and  ordained 
by  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  kings  of  this 
realm. 

And  his  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent  hath  been  pleafed  to 
a'ppoint,  that  Sir  George  Nayler,  knt.  Genealogift  and 
Blanc  Courfier  Jderald  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
York  Herald,  (hall  be  the  Officer  of  Anns  attendant  upon 
the  J'aid  Knights  Commanders  and  Companions  ;  and  alio  to 
command,  that  the  officers  hereby  appointed  Knights 
Commanders,  and  thofe  who  (hall  hereafter  be  refpec- 
t-ively  nominated  and  conftituted  Knights  Commanders 
or  Companions,  (hall  immediately  after  fuch  nomination 
tranfmit  to  the  laid  Sir  George  Nayler  a  ftatement  of  their 
refpedHve  military  fervices,  verified  by  their  fignatures, 
in  order  that  the  lame  may  be  by  him  recorded  in  books 
appropriated  to  the  laid  Knights  Commanders  and  Com¬ 
panions.  And  his  Royal  Highnefs  has  alfo  been  pleafed 
to  approve  that  Mr.  William  Woods  be  the  Secretary 
appertaining  to  the  J'aid  Knights  Commanders  and  Compa¬ 
nions. 

Whitehall,  Jan.  6.  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  adting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majefty, 
having  taken  into  confideration  the  eminent  fervices 
which  have  been  rendered  to  the  empire  by  the  officers 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Honourable  Eaft-India  Company, 
lias  been  pleafed  to  ordain,  that  fifteen  of  the  molt  diftin- 
guilhed  officers  of  the  laid  fervice,  holding  commifiions 
from  his  majefty  not  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
may  be  railed  to  the  dignity  of  Knights  Commanders  of 
the  Moll  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  exclu- 
iive  of  the  number  of  Knights  Commanders  belonging  to 
his  Majefty’s  forces  by  fea  and  land,  who  have  been  no¬ 
minated  by  the  Ordinance  bearing  date  the  2d  inftant; 
and  his  Royal  Highnefs  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
ordain,  that  the  laid  Officers  of  the  Eaft-India  Company’s 
fervice  fliall  enjoy  all  and  lingular  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  fecured  to  the  Second  Clafs  of  the  laid 
Mod  Honourable  Order;  and  that  they  (hall  be  governed 
by  the  rules  and  ordinances  now  eftablilhed,  or  hereafter 
to  be  eftablilhed  by  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccelfors, 
for  the  government  of  the  Knight  Commanders  of  the 
Bath.  But,  in  the  event  of  future  wars,  and  of  actions  of 
iignal  diftinclion,  the  laid  number  of  fifteen  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  the  appointment  of  Officers  who  ilia'll  be  eli¬ 
gible  according  to  the  eftablilhed  regulations. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  pleafed  to  ordain,  that  certain  officers  of  the  Eaft- 
India  Company’s  fervice,  holding  his  Majefty’s  corn- 
million,  may  be  appointed  Companions  of  the  Molt  Ho¬ 
nourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  confideration  of 
eminent  fervices  rendered  in  action  with  the  enemy  ;  and 
the  laid  officers  fliall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
■immunities,  fecured  to  the  Third  Clafs  of  the  faid  Order; 
and  (hall  be  governed  by  the  regulations  and  reftridtions 
eftablilhed  with  regard  to  the  nomination  and  government 
of  the  Companions  of  the  faid  Molt  Honourable  Order. 

CXXXIV.  The  Legion  of  Honour  ;  vol.  xi.  p.  823. 
-When  another  wonderful  and  unexpected  revolution 
brought  back  the  Bourbons  to  France,  Louis  XVIII. 
agreed  that  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  fliould  be 
continued,  only  (May  1814.)  changing  the  head  of  Na¬ 
poleon  for  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  eagle  for  the  lily. 
Gn  the  iff:  of  April,  1816,  his  majefty  publifhed  an  Or¬ 
dinance,  which  directs  that  the  Legion  of  Honour  fliall 
in  future  be  called  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour ;  the  Commandants,  Commanders ;  and  the  Grand 
Cordons,  Grand  CroJJ'es.  The  number  of  Knights  is  un¬ 
limited  ;  but  the  number  of  Commanders  is  fixed  at  400, 
and  of  Grand  Crofles  at  80.  The  1  5  th  of  July,  St.  Henry’s 
Day,  is  to  be  the  feftival  of  the  Order. 

CXXXVIII.  The  Order  of  Union,  inftituted  at  Am- 
fterdatn  in  1811.  It  was  intended,  as  we  fuppol'e,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  union  of  Holland  with  France;  and  was 
therefore  not  fated  to  .continue,  but  lias  given  way,  no 
doubt,  to— 


CXXXIX.  The  Order  of  Wilhelm,  inftituted  in 
1815,  by  William-Frederic  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
into  which  Vifcount  Exmouth  and  feveral  other  diftin- 
guiflied  Britifti  officers  have  been  admitted. 

CXL.  The  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  inftituted  by 
the  king  of  Pruflia  on  the  17th  of  March,  1813.  See  the 
article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  362,  3. 

CXLI.  The  Order  of  the  Iron  Helmet,  inftituted 
by  the  eledlor  of  Heffe-Caffel,  061.  2,  1814, 

CXLII.  The  Royal  American  Order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic.  This  order  was  inftituted  by  the  prelent 
king  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  June  20,  1815,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  reward  of  fuch  Spaniards  and  Americans 
as  may  diftinguilh  themlelves  againft  the  infurgents  in 
Spanifh  America. 

CXLIII.  The  Order  of  San  Fernando,  inftituted  in 
January  1816,  by  the  fame  monarch.  This  order  lias 
been  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Wellington,  lord  Beref- 
ford,  and  fir  S.  F.  Whittingham,  C.  B. 

CXLIV.  The  Order  of  St.  Hermengilde,  inftituted 
by  the  king  of  Spain  at  the  fame  time.  Of  the  nature  of 
this  order  we  know  nothing. 

CXLV.  The  Order  of  the  Bf.lgic  Lion,  founded  by 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  OCtober  6,  1815.  It  con- 
fifts  of  three  dalles;  Grand  Crofles,  Commanders,  and 
Knights.  Thofe  who  by  ufeful  actions,  by  the  devotion 
of  their  perfon,  or  by  other  proofs  of  humanity,  may  de- 
ferve  to  obtain  a  diftinCtion,  may  be  aggregated  to  the 
Order  under  the  name  of  Brethren.  All  the  nominations 
belong  to  the  Grand  Mafter.  The  Grand  Mafterlhip  is 
for  ever  attached  to  the  Crown  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
infignia  confifts  in  a  white  enamelled  crofs,  having  a  W 
in  gold  between  each  of  the  branches,  and  bearing  on  one 
fide,  in  the  middle,  a  blue  enamelled  Afield,  with  this 
motto  in  gold,  Virtus  Nobilitat;  and  on  the  reverfe,  the 
Lion  is  placed  on  the  Afield  of  the  arms  of  the  kingdom, 
the  whole  furrounded  with  a  royal  crowm  of  gold.  The’ 
ribbon,  Naflau  blue  with  orange  ftripes'  Peculiar  marks 
diftitiguifli  the  different  claffes.  The Brethren  to  have  a 
penlion  of  200  florins,  half  of  which  is  enjoyed  by  their 
widows.  Thefe  penflons  make  a  part  of  the  annual 
budget.  The  quality  of  Knight,  and  the  inflgnia  of  the 
Order,  cannot  be  forfeited,  except  in  confequence  of  a 
judicial  fentence  which  renders  the  party  infamous. 

CXLVI.  The  Royal  FIanoverian  Guelphic  Or¬ 
der.  This  order  was  inftituted  Auguft  1815,  by  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  commemorate  the  fidelity  of  his 
Hanoverian  1'ubjeCts  during  a  period  of  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  bravery  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  at  the 
ever-memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  conlifts  of  three 
claffes :  1.  Knights  Grand  Crofles;  2.  Knights  Com¬ 
manders;  and,  3.  Knights;  and  each  clafs  is  divided  into 
civil  and  military.  The  infignia  are — A  St.  Andrew’s 
Crofs  of  gold,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  Afield  with  a  filver 
liorfe  galloping,  on  a  red  ground;  and  over  that,  on  a 
blue  ground,  the  motto,  Nec  aj'pera  terrent.  The  Afield 
is  furrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak  with  a  gold  border; 
and  in  the  four  corners  between  the  arms  of  the  crofs, 
which  project  beyond  the  Afield,  are  four  golden  lions. 
Such  will  be  the  order  for  the  civil  clafs  ;  that  for  the 
military  will  have  two  fwords  laying  croTs-wife  under 
the  oaken  wreath.  The  Grand  Crofles  are  to  wear  the 
infignia  attached  to  a  gold  chain,  and  the  Knights  to  a 
blue  ribbon. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Britifti  fubjedls  upon 
whom  this  Order  has  been  conferred. 


Grand  CroJJ'es. 


All  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Royal 

Prince  of  Cobourg,  K.G. 
Duke  of 'Wellington,  K.G. 
Marquis  of  Anglefey 
Lieut. -gen.  Lord  Stewart 
Lieut.-gen.  Lord  Hill 


Maj.-gen.  Sir  James  Kempt 
Lieut.-gen.  Macfarlane 
Lord  Vifcount  Hampden 
Lieut  -gen.  Don 
Lord  Burgherfli 
Lieut.-gen.  A.  Mackenzie 
General  Murray 

Commanders. 
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Commanders. 

Major- gen.  Sir  James  Lyon 
Sir  Colin  Halkett 
Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield 
Colonel  Sir  George-Adam 
Wood 

Sir  Win.  Roach. 

Officers  of  the  Order. 

Chancellor — His  Excellency  Count  Munfter. 

King  of  Arms — Sir  George  Nayler,  (York.  Herald,  and 
Genealogift  of  the  Bath.) 

Secretary — Sir  Louis  Moeller. 

Geneuiogift. — Henry  Schaedtler,  efq. 

Regijlrar — William  Woods,  efq.  (Secretary  to  the  2d  and 
3d  Clafles  of  the  Bath.) 

CXLVII.  Order  of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael,  at 
Malta;  inftituted  in  1818,  by  the  direction  of  the  Britifh 
government.  The  Governor  of  the  ifland  of  Malta  is 
Grand  Matter;  the  Englilh  Admiral,  the  Prefident  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  Auditors,  have  been  created 
Grand  Croifes.  The  decoration  is  a  liar,  with  feven 
points  hirondelle,  i.  e.  in  imitation  of  fwallows’  tails,  (the 
crofs  of  Malta,  or  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  has  four  fuch 
double  points,)  having  a  medallion  in  the  centre,  with 
St.  George  of  Cappadocia  on  one  fide,  and  the  archangel 
St.  Michael  on  the  other.  Above  this  feven-pointed  liar 
is  the  royal  crown  ;  and  it  is  worn  pendent  to  a  fcarlet 
ribbon  edged  blue. 

The  badges  of  moll  orders  of  Knighthood  are  dif¬ 
ferently-formed  croifes  of  four  radii  only  ;  this  has  feven 
radii,  whereby  it  lofes  every  pretenlion  to  the  facred  cha- 
radter  of  a  crofs,  and  becomes  more  like  the  fpokes  of 
a  wheel.  Nor  can  we  conceive  what  St.  Michael  has  to  do 
with  it :  St.  Paul  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  tutelar 
faint  of  Malta,  from  a  tradition  (founded  on  Adds  xxvii. 
xxviii.)  that  the  velfel  in  which  he  was  lent  prifoner  to 
,  Rome  was  wrecked  at  the  north  point  of  the  entrance  of 
the  port  now  called  St.  Paul.  But  this  is  the  age  of  or¬ 
ders  ;  and,  when  every  thing  that  is  reafonable  is  ex- 
liaufted,  nothing  is  left  but  a  choice  of  abfurdities. 

To  OR'DER,  v.  a.  To  regulate;  toadjuft;  to  manage; 
to  conduct. — To  him  that  ordereth  his  converfation  aright, 
will  I  Ihew  the  falvation  of  God.  Pf.  1.  23. — Thou  haft 
ordered  all  in  meafure,  number,  and  weight.  Wifi.  xi.  20. 
—Bias,  being  alked  how  a  man  Ihould  order  his  life?  an- 
fwered,  As  if  a  man  Ihould  live  long,  ordie  quickly.  Bacon. 
— To  manage;  to  procure. — They  fpake  againft  God; 
they  faid,  Can  God  furnifh  [in  the  margin,  order ]  a  table 
in  the  wildernefs  ?  Pfalm  lxxviii.  10. 

The  kitchen-clerk,  that  hight  digeftion, 

Did  order  all  the  cates  in  feemly  wife.  Spenfer. 

To  methodize ;  to  difpofe  fitly  : 

So  well  inftrudted.,are  my  tears, 

That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  order'd  c  ha  rafters.  Milton. 

To  direct ;  to  command. — Build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  upon  the  top  of  this  rock,  in  the  ordered  place. 
Judges  vi.  26. — To  ordain  to  lacerdotal  function. — -The 
book  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth  liberty  to 
objeft  any  crime  againft  fuch  as  are  to  be  ordered.  Whit- 

gifi- 

To  OR'DER,  v.  n.  To  give  command  ;  to  give  direc¬ 
tion: 

So  fpake  the  univerfal  Lord,  and  feem’d 

So  ordering.  Milton's  P.  L. 

ORDERER,  f.  One  that  orders,  methodifes,  or  regu¬ 
lates. — That  there  ftiould  be  a  great  difpofer  and  orderer 
of  all  things,  a  wife  rewarder  and  punilher  of  good  and 
evil,  hath  appeared  fo  equitable  to  men,  that  they  have 
concluded  it  necelfary.  Suckling. 

ORDER'ICUS  VITA'LIS,  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  born  in  England,  about  the  year 
Vol.  XVII  No.  1210. 
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1075,  at  Atlingefiiam,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Severn;  though  he  was  of  French  defeent,  his  father 
being  a  native  of  Orleans.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
age  he  was  fent  to  Normandy,  where  he  took  the  religi¬ 
ous  habit  in  the  abbey  of  Uticum,  or  St.  Evroulf,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  his  father,  who  had  become  a  widower 
and  embraced  the  monaftic  life.  In  the  year  1091,  when 
he  was  about  the  age  of  lixteen,  he  was  ordained  fubdea- 
con  ;  and,  in  1108,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
he  received  prieft’s  orders  from  the  hands  of  the  archbi- 
fiiop  of  Rouen.  He  fpent  his  life  in  the  ftation  of  a  lim- 
ple  monk,  without  filling  any  of  the  polls  belonging  to 
liis  order,  wholly  occupied  in  ftudy  and  devotion.  He 
w'as  employed  by  his  abbot  as  hilioriographer  to  the  mo- 
naftery,  which  was  an  office  afiigned  to  fiome  of  the  more 
learned  monks  in  many  of  the  Benedidtine  convents  of 
the  day  ;  and  the  produce  of  his  labours  was  the  great 
work  which  he  entitled  his  Ecclefajlical  Hiflory,\n  13 
books;  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  Church 
from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the  year  1142.  This  work, 
though  it  abounds  in  the  fables  and  legendary  tales 
which  were  univerfally  received  in  the  age  of  Orderic, 
alfo  furnilhes  many  interefting  fadts,-  not  to  be  met  with 
elfewhere,  which  relate  to  the  hiftories  of  Normandy, 
France,  and  England.  It  was  firit  edited  by  Duchefne, 
among  his  HiftoriaeNormannorum  Scriptores,  1619,  folio; 
and  it  is  deferving  of  being  prefented  to  the  public  in  a 
more  corredt  form.  He  djed  about  the  year  1143.  See 
Baron  Maferes’s  Hi/l.-  Anglicance  Seleffa  Monument  a,  1807. 

ORDERING,/!  Difpolition,  diftribution. — Tliefe  were 
the  orderings  of  them  in  their  fervice.  1  Chron.  xxiv .  19. 

ORDERLESS,  adj.  Diforderly,  out  of  rule  : 

All  form  is  formlefs,  order  orderlefs, 

Save  what  is  oppolite  to  England’s  love.  Shahefpeare. 

ORDERLINESS,  f.  Regularity  ;  methodicalnefs. 

ORDERLY,  adj.  Methodical ;  regular. — -The  book 
requireth  but  orderly  reading.  Hooker.  —  Obfervant  of 
method : 

Then  to  their  dams 

Lets  in  their  young  ;  and  w:onderous  orderly, 

With  manly  liafte,  dilpatcht  his  houfwifery.  Chapman. 
Not  tumultuous ;  well  regulated. — Balfour,  by  an  orderly 
and  well-governed  march,  palled  in  the  king’s  quarters, 
without  any  confiderable  lofs,  to  a  place  of  iafety.  Cla¬ 
rendon.— According  with  eftablilhed  method. — As  for  the 
orders  eftablilhed,  lith  the  law  of  nature,  of  God,  and  man, 
do  all  favour  that  which  is  in  being,  till  orderly  judge¬ 
ment :  of  decilion  be  given  againft  it,  it  is  but  juftice  toexadl 
obedienceofyou.  Hooker. — A  clergy  reformed  from  popery 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  happily  to  preferve  the  mean  between 
the  two  extremes,  in  doctrine,  worlliip,  and  government, 
perfedled  this  reformation  by  quiet  and  orderly  methods, 
free  from  thole  confufions  and  tumults  that  elfewhere  at- 
tendedit.  Atterbury. 

Orderly  Serjeant,  and  Orderly  Men,  in  military 
language,  are  thole  who  are  appointed  to  attend  on  ge¬ 
neral  officers,  or  fuch  other  officers  as  are  entitled  to  fuch, 
who  walk  behind  them  with  their  arms.  And  the  O,  - 
dcrly  Book,  is  a  book  provided  for  every  company,  in 
which  the  ferjeants  write  down  both  general  and  regi¬ 
mental  orders,  that  the  officers  may  read  them. 

ORDERLY,  culv.  Methodically;  according  to  order  ; 
regularly;  according  to  rule.— All  parts  of  knowledge 
have  been  thought  by  wife  men  to  be  then  moll  orderly 
delivered  and  proceeded  in,  when  they  are  drawn  to  their 
firft  original.  Hooker. — It  is  walled  with  brick  and  ftone 
intermixed  orderly.  Saudys. — How  Ihould  thole  adtive  par¬ 
ticles  juftled  by  the  occurfion  of  other  bodies,  whereof  there 
is  an  infinite  (lore,  lo  orderly  keep  their  cells  without  any 
alteration  of  life.  Glanville. — In  the  body,  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  the  heart  and  liver,  do  their  offices,  and  ail 
the  inferior  fmaller  veiiels  a <51  orderly  and  duly,  there 
arifes  a  fweet  enjoyment  upon  the  whole,  which  we  call 
health.  South's  Sermons. 
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Make  it  orderly  and  well, 

According  to  the  faftiion  of  the  time.  Shakefpeare. 

OR'DIK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffarabia  : 
eight  miles  north  of  Ifmael. 

ORDINABIL'ITY,  f.  [from  ordinable .]  Capability  of 
being  appointed. — Our  obedience  to  God  ought  to  be 
fuch,  as  that  it  may  have,  though  not  a  merit  of  con- 
dignity  to  deferve  everlafting  blifs,  ( that  being,  as  I  have 
fliewn  you,  utterly  impoflible,)  yet  an  ordinability,  as  a 
great  doctor  of  our  church  exprefleth  it,  that  is,  a  meet- 
nefs,  fitnefs,  and  due  difpofition  toward  the  obtaining  it. 
Bp.  Bull. 

OR'DINABLE,  cidj.  [ordino,  Lat.]  Such  as  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed. — All  the  ways  of  economy  God  hath  ufed  to¬ 
ward  a  rational  creature,  to  reduce  mankind  to  that  courfe 
of  living  which  is  raoft  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  nature, 
and,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  ordinable  to  eternal  blifs. 
Hammond. — If  we  look  upon  ourfelves  as  men,  we  are 
free  agents,  and  therefore  capable  of  doing  good  or  evil, 
and  confequently  ordinable  unto  reward  or  punifhm  ent. 
Pearfon  on  ihe  Creed. 

OR'DINAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  ordinalis,  Lat.]  Noting 
order  :  as  fecond,  third. — The  moon’s  age  is  thus  found  : 
Add  to  the  epaft:  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  ordinal 
number  of  that  month  from  March  incluiive,  becaufethe 
epaft  begins  at' March  5  and  the  fum  of  thofe,  crafting 
away  thirty  or  twenty-nine,  as  often  as  it  arifcth,  is  the 
age  of  the  moon.  Holder. 

OR'DINAL,  /!  A  ritual;  a  book  containing  the  or¬ 
der  or  manner  of  performing  divine  fervice. — The  ft  rift 
enquiries  and-  admonitions  of  the  church,  of  which  her 
ordinals  moft  particularly  give  an  account.  Puller's  31od. 
of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 

As  provoft  principall 

To  teach  them  their  ordina.il.  Shelton. 

OR'DINANCE,  f.  [ordonnan.ee ,  Fr.]  Law;  rule;  pre- 
fcript. — It  feemeth  hard  to  plant  any  found  ordinance ,  or 
reduce  them  to  a  civil  government ;  fmceall  their  ill  cuf- 
toms  are  permitted  unto  them.  Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

Let  Richard  and  Elizabeth, 

The  true  fucceeders  of  each  royal  houfe, 

By  God’s  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together.  Shakefpeare 
Obfervance  commanded. — One  ordinance  ought  not  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  other,  much  lefs  to  difparage  the  other;  and, 
leaft  of  all,  to  undervalue  that  which  is  the  moft  eminent. 
Bp.  Taylor. — Appointment : 

Things  created  to  fhew  bare  heads, 

When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  flood  up, 

To  fpeak  of  peace  or  war.  Shakefpeare's  Coriol. 

A  cannon. — It  is  now  generally  written,  for  diftinftion, 
ordnance,  which  fee.  Its  derivation  is  not  certain  ;  per¬ 
haps,  when  the  word  cannon  was  firft  introduced,  it  was  mif- 
taken  for  canon ,  and  fo  not  improperly  tranflated  ordinance. 
It  is  commonly  ufed  in  a  colleftive  lenfe  for  morecannons 
than  one.  Johvfon. 

Caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France, 

Shall  chide  your  trefpafs,  and  return  your  mock, 

In  fecond  accent  to  his  ordinance.  Shakefpeare' s  Hen.  V. 

Ordinance  of  Parliament,  faid  to  be  the  fame  with 
aft  of  parliament  ;  for  afts  of  parliament  are  often  called 
ordinances,  and  ordinances  afts;  but,  originally  there 
feems  to  be  this  difference  between  them :  that  an  ordi¬ 
nance  was  but  a  temporary  aft,  not  introducing  any  new 
law,  but  founded  on  afts  formerly  made;  and  fuch  ordi¬ 
nances  might  be  altered  by  fublequent  ordinances  :  but 
an  aft  of  parliament  is  a  perpetual  law,  not  to  be  altered 
but  by  king,  lords,  and  commons.  Hot.  Pari.  37  Ed.  III. 
Pry  line  on  4  In(l.  1 3 . 

OR'DINANT,  adj.  [or di nans,  Lat.]  Ordaining;  de¬ 
creeing.  Not  in  life. — Even  in  that,  was  heaven  ordinant. 
Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

OR'DINARILY,  adv.  [from  ordinary.’]  According  to 
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eftablilhed  rules  ;  according  to  fettled  method. — We  are 
not  to  look  that  the  church  Ihould  change  her  public 
laws  and  ordinances,  made  according  to  that  which  is 
judged  ordinarily  and  commonly  fitted  for  the  whole, 
although  it  chance  that  for  fome  particular  men  the  fame 
be  found  inconvenient.  Hooker. — -Springs  and  rivers  do  not 
derive  the  water,  which  they  ordinarily  refund,  from  rain. 
Woodward's  Nat.  Hift. — Commonly  ;  ufually. — The  in- 
ftances  of  human  ignorance  were  not  only  clear  ones,  but 
fuch  as  are  not  fo  ordinarily  fufpedted.  Glanville. — 
Prayer  ought  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  fervent  and  vi¬ 
gorous  before  the  facrament.  South. 

OR'DINARY,  adj.  [ordinarius,  Lat.]  Eftablilhed ;  me¬ 
thodical  ;  regular. — -Though  in  arbitrary  governments 
there  may  be  a  body  of  laws  obferved  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  juftice,  they  are  not  fulficient  to  fee u re  any  rights 
to  the  people  ;  becaufe  they  may  be  difpenfed  with.  Ad- 
dijon's  Freeholder . — Common  ;  ufual.- — Yet  did  ihe  only 
utter  her  doubt  to  her  daughters,  thinking,  fince  the 
word  was  pail,  ihe  would  attend  a  further  occafion,  left 
over  much  halte  might  feem  to  proceed  of  the  ordinary 
mi  (like  between  fifters-in-law.  Sidney. — There  is  nothing 
more  ordinary  than  children’s  receiving  into  their  minds 
propofitions  from  their  parents;  which,  being  faftened  by 
degrees,  are  at  laft,  whether  true  or  falfe,  riveted  there. 
Locke. — Method  is  not  lefs  requifite  in  ordinary  conver- 
fation  than  in  writing.  Addifon. — Mean;  of  low  rank.— - 
Thefe  are  the  paths  wherein  ye  have  walked,  that  are  of 
the  ordinary  fort  of  men  ;  thefe  are  the  very  fteps  ye  have 
trodden,  and  the  man i fed  degrees  whereby  ye  are  of  your 
guides  and  direftors  trained  up  in  that  fchool.  Hooker.— 
You  will  wonder  how  fuch  an  ordinary  fellow  as  Wood, 
could  get  his  majefty’s  broad  feal.  Swift. — Ugly  ;  not 
handfome:  as, -She  is  an  ordinary  woman. — Inexperienced 
or  unfkilful ;  as,  an  ordinary  feaman,  diftinguifhed  from 
an  able  feaman. 

OR'DINARY,  f.  [from  the  adj.]  A  civil-law  term  for 
any  judge  who  hath  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  caufes 
in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  deputation.  By  the  common 
law  it  is  taken  for  him  who  hath  ordinary ,  or  exempt  and 
immediate,  jurifdiftion  in  caufes  ecclefiaftical.  Co.  Lit. 
344.  Stal.  Weft.  i.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  19. — If  fault  be  in  thefe 
things  any-where  jultly  found,  law  hath  referred  the 
whole  difpofition  and  redrefs  thereof  to  the  ordinary  of  the 
place.  Hooker. — It  is  fit  and  orthodox  that  men  fhould 
periih  for  following  their  confciences,  and  for  under- 
ftanding  theferipture  without  leave  of  the  ordinary.  Inde¬ 
pendent  Whig,  1720. 

The  evil  will 

Of  all  their  parilhioners  they  had  conftrain’d, 

Who  to  the  ordinary  of  them  complain’d,  Spenfer. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  bifliop  who  hath  original  jurif¬ 
diftion  ;  and  an  arclibifhop  is  the  ordinary  of  the  whole 
province,  to  vifit  and  receive  appeals  from  inferior  jurif¬ 
diftion,  &c.  a  lift.  398.  9  Rep.  41.  Wood's  Injl.  25.  The 
word  ordinary  is  alfo  ufed  for  every  commiffary  or  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  bilhop,  or  other  ecclefiaftical  judge  having 
judicial  power  ;  an  archdeacon  is  an  ordinary;  and  ordi¬ 
naries  may  grant  adminiftration  of  inteftates’  eftates,  See. 
31  Ed.  III.  c.  11.  9  Rep.  36.  But  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe 
is  the  true  and  only  ordinary  to  certify  excommunications, 
lawfulnefs  of  marriage,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  afts,  to  the 
judges  of  the  common  law. 

The  ordinary’s  power  is  declared  by  many  ftatutes  ;  as 
relating  to  vifiting  hofpitals,  by  flat.  2  Hen.  V.  c.  1.  Certi¬ 
fying  of  baftardy,  &c.  9  Hen.  VI.  c.  1 1.  Concerning 
queltions  of  tithes  in  debate  before  him  ;  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  20.  Allowance  of  fchoolmafters,  &c.  23  Eliz.  c.  1. 
1  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  13  Car.  II.  c.  12,  See;  The  ordinary’s  power 
and  intereft  in  a  church  is  of  admitting,  inftituting,  and 
indufting,  parfons;  of  feeing  and  taking  care  that  it  be 
provided  with  a  pallor  by  the  patron  who  has  the  right 
of  prefenting;  or,  in  his  default,  to  bellow  the  church  on 
fome  proper  perfon  to  ferve  the  cure.  See.  When  the  or¬ 
dinaries  or  their  minifters  have  committed  extortion  of 
z  opprelfion. 
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oppreffion,  they  may  be  indifted,  putting  the  things  in 
■certain,  and  in  what  manner,  Sec.  a 5  Rd.  III.  c.  9. 

No  ornaments  can  be  fet  up  in  a  church,  without  con- 
fen  t  of  the  ordinary. 

The  Romifh  canonifts  call  the  pope  ordinary  of  ordina¬ 
ries,  fince,  by  the  Lateral!  council,  he  has  the  right  of  col¬ 
lating,  by  prevention,  to  all  benefices  ;  in  excluiion  of 
the  ordinary  collators. 

Ordinary  of  Assize  and  Sessions,  was  a  deputy  of 
the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe,  anciently  appointed  to  give 
malefaftors  their  neck-verfes,  and  judge  whether  they 
read  or  not;  alfo  to  perform  divine  fervice  for  them,  and 
a  Hi  ft  in  preparing  them  for  death.  So 

Ordinary  of  Newgate,  is  one  who  is  attendant  in 
ordinary  upon  the  condemned  malefactors  in  that  prifon, 
to  prepare  them  for  death  ;  and  he  records  the  behaviour 
of  fuch  perfons.  Formerly,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  to  publifh  a  final  1  pamphlet  upon  the  execution  of 
any  remarkable  culprit. 

OR'DINARY,  f.  Settled  eftablilhment. — Spain  had  no 
other  wars  fave  thofe  which  were  grown  into  an  ordinary; 
now  they  have  coupled  therewith  the  extraordinary  of  the 
Valtoline  and  Palatinate.  Bacon. — :Aft  ual  and  conftant 
office. — Villiers  had  an  intimation  of  the  king’s  pleafure 
to  be  his  cup-bearer  at  large  5  and  the  fu miner  following- 
lie  was  admitted  in  ordinary.  Wotton. — He  at  laft  accept¬ 
ed,  and  was  foon  after  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
majefty.  Fell. — Regular  price  of  a  meal.  The  meal  itlelf : 

Our  courteous  Antony, 

Being  barber’d  ten  times  o’er,  goes  to  the  feaft; 

And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 

For  what  his  eyes  eat  only.  Shahefpeare. 

A  place  of  eating  eftablilhed  at  a  certain  price.  —  They 
reckon  all  their  errours  for  accompliffiments  ;  and  all 
the  odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a  coftee-houfe,  or 
a  gaming  ordinary ,  are  produced  as  flowers  of  ftyle. 
Swift, — In  Heraldry;  fee  that  article,  vol.'  ix.  p.  430. 

Ordinary,  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  officers  and  fer- 
vants  belonging  to  the  king’s  houfehold,  who  attend  on 
common  occafions.  Thus  we  fay,  Phyfician  in  ordinary,  &c. 

Ordinary,  is  a  term  applied  to  (hips  of  war  laid -up  in 
harbours  near  the  royal  dock-yards.  It  is  alfo  the  efta- 
bliftiment  of  the  perfons  employed  by  the  government  to 
take  charge  of  them  which  are  fo  laid-up.  Thefe  are 
principally  compofed  of  fuperi ntendent  mailers,  warrant- 
officers,  and  lervants  of  the  faid  fhips,  except  the  purfer ; 
alfo  a  certain  number  of  feamen  in  time  of  peace,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fize  of  the  ftiip.  But,  in  war,  there  is  a  crew  of 
labourers  enrolled  in  the  lift  of  the  ordinary,  who  pafs 
from  ftiip  to  ftiip  occafionally,  to  pump,  clean,  moor,  or 
tran fport  them,  whenever  it  is  required. 

To  OR'DINATE,  v.  a.  [ovdinatus,  Latin.]  To  appoint: 
Finding  how  the  certain  right  did  Hand, 

With  full  confent  this  man  did  ordinate 

The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  land.  Daniel. 

OR'DINATE,  adj.  [ovdinatus,  Latin.]  Regular;  me¬ 
thodical.. — Ordinate  figures  are  fuch  as  have  all  their  fides 
and  all  their  angles  equal.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

OR'DINATE,  /!  A  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  a  curve,  and  terminating  the  curvilinear  fpace. 
— Each  preceding  quantity  in  fuch  feries  is  as  the  area  of 
a  curvilinear  figure,  whereof  the  abfeifs  is  2-,  and  the  or¬ 
dinate  is  the  following  quantity.  Bp.  Berkeley's  Analyjt. 

OR'DINATELY,  adv.  In  a  regular  or  methodical 
manner. — Necefl’ary  ftudies  fucceeding  ordinate ly  the  lef- 
fon  of  poets.  Sir  T.  Elyot's  Gov. 

If  I  would  apply 
To  write  ordinalcly, 

I  wot  not  where  to  fynde 

Terms  to  ferve  my  mynde.  Shelton. 

ORDINA'TION,  f  [ ordinatio ,  Lat.  from  ordinate. ] 
Eftablilhed  order  or  tendency,  confequent  on  a  decree.— 
Every  creature  is  good,  partly  by  creation  and  partly  by 
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ordination.  Perkins. — Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordi¬ 
nation  to  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  life  refpeftively. 
Norris. — The  aft  of  inverting  any  man  with  facerdotal 
power. — Though  ordained  by  Arian  bilhops,  his  ordina¬ 
tion  was  never  queftioned.  Stilling-fleet.  —  St.  Paul  looks 
upon  Titus  as  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  prime  ruler  of 
the  church,  and  entrufted  with  a  large  diocefe  under  the 
immediate  government  of  their  refpeftive  elders  ;  and 
thofe  deriving  authority  from  his  ordination.  South. 

Ordination  of  the  Clergy.  By  common  law,  a 
deacon  of  any  age  might  be  militated  and  indufted  to  a 
parfonage  or  vicarage :  but  now,  by  ftatute,  no  man  is 
capable  of  taking  any  ecclefiaftical  benefice  with  cure, 
promotion,  or  dignity,  unlefs  he  be  ordained  a  prieft,  to 
qualify  him  for  the  fame.  A  clerk  is  to  be  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  have  deacon’s  orders,  before  he  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  anyjhare  of  the  miniftry  ;  and  the  prie.J't  mu  ft 
be  twenty-four  years  of  age,  before  lie  (hall  be  admitted 
into  orders,  to  preach  or  to  adminilter  the  facraments, 
or  to  hold  any  ecclefiaftical  benefice  ;  but  the  archbilhop 
may  difpenfe  with  one  to  be  made  deacon  at  what  age  he 
pleafes,  though  he  can-not  with  one  who  is  to  be  made  a 
prieft.  A  prieft  muft  be  full  thirty  years  of  age,  before  lie 
can  be  made  a  bifliop. 

If  any  impediment  be  objefted  againft  one  who  is  to  be 
made  either  prieft  or  deacon,  at  the  time  lie  is  to  be  or¬ 
dained,  the  bifliop  is  bound  to  furceale  from  ordaining 
him,  until  he  fha.ll  be  found  clear  of  that  impediment ; 
and  it  is  generally  held,  that  whatever  are  good  caufes  of 
deprivation  are  alfo  iufficient  caufes  to  deny  admiffion 
to  orders  ;  as  incontinency,  drunken nefs,  illiterature, 
perjury,  forgery,  fimony,  lierefy,  outlawry,  ballardy,  &c. 
a  Tuft.  631. 

Pr!  .Its  and  deacons  are  not  only  to  fubferibe  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  but  take  the  oath  of  the  king’s  fupremacy, 
See.  as  directed  and  altered  by  flat.  1  W.  and  M.  c.  1, 
And  the  bifliop,  at  his  ordination  or  cojifecration,  takes 
in  addition  “  an  oath  of  due  obedience  to  the  archbilhop.” 

The  flat.  31  Eliz.  c.  6,  puniflies  corrupt  ordination  of 
priefts,  Sec.  (which,  fays  Blackftone,  fee  ms  to  be  the  true, 
though  not  the  common,  notion  of  fimony. )  If  any  per¬ 
fons  lhall  take  any  reward,  or  other  profits,  to  make  and 
ordain  a  minifter,  or  to  licenfe  him  to  preach,  they  fliall 
by  this  ftatute  forfeit  40I.  and  the  party  fo  ordained,  &c. 
iol.  and  be  incapable  of  any  ecclefiaftical  preferment  for 
feven  years  afterwards. 

The  form  of  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  it  eftablilhed  by  5  and  6  F.dw.VI.  c.  1.  8  Eliz.  c.  1. 
by  art.  36.  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  by  the  eighth  ca¬ 
non,  and  alfo  by  the  aft  of  uniformity,  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  4.  This  a6l  direfts,  that  all  fubferiptions  to  be  made 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles  fliall  be  con  ft  rued  to  extend 
(touching  the  36th  article  above  mentioned)  to  the  book 
containing  the  Form  and  Manner  of  Making,  Ordaining, 
and  Confecrating,  of  Bifliops,  Priefts,  and  Deacons,  in 
this  aft  mentioned,  as  the  fame  did  heretofore  extend  un¬ 
to  the  book  let  forth  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  VI. 

By  the  31  Eliz.  c.  12,  none  fliall  be  admitted  to  the  mi¬ 
niftry,  unlefs  he  lhall  firft  fubferibe  to  all  the  articles  of 
religion  agreed  upon  in  convocation  in  the  year  1562, 
which  only  concern  the  confelfion  of  the  true  Chriftian 
faith,  and  the  doftrine  of  the  facraments.  By  Canon  36, 
no  jSerfon  fliall  be  received  into  the  miniftry,  except  he 
lhall  firft  fubferibe  to  the  following  articles:'  1.  That  the 
king’s  majefty,  under  God,  is  the  only  fupreme  governor 
of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his  highnefs’s  dominions 
and  countries,  as  well  in  all  fpiritual  or  ecclefiaftical 
things  or  caufes,  as  temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince, 
perlon,  prelate,  llate,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  jurifdiftion,  power,  fuperiority,  pre-eminence,  or  au¬ 
thority,  ecclefiaftical  or  fpiritual,  within  his  majefty ’s 
faid  realms,  dominions,  and  countries.  2.  Tiiat  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering  of  Bifliops,  Priefts, 
and  Deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the 

word 
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word  of  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  be  ufed,  and  that 
he  himfelf  will  life  the  form  in  the  laid  book  prefcribed 
in  public  prayer,  and  adminiftration  of  the  lacra'ments, 
and  none  other.  3.  That  he  alloweth  the  book  of  Articles 
of  Religion  agreed  upon  by  the  archbilhops  and  bilhops 
of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy,  in  the  convoca¬ 
tion  liol den  at  London  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
1561  ;  and'that  he  acknowledged  all  and  every  the  Arti¬ 
cles  therein  contained,  being  in  number  thirty-nine,  be¬ 
ll  des  the  Ratification,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God.  This  fubfcription  is  to  be  made  before  the  bilhop 
himfelf.  And,  for  the  avoiding  all  ambiguities,  that  per- 
fon  lhall  fubfcribe  in  this  form  and  order  of  words,  fetting 
down  both  his  chridian  and  furname,  viz.  “  I  do  wil¬ 
lingly  and  ex-animo  fubfcribe  to  thefe  three  articles 
above-. mentioned,  and  to  all  things  that  are  contained  in 
them.”  And,  if  any  bilhop  fnall  ordain  any,  except  he 
fh all  fird  have  fo  fubfcribed,  he  lhall  be  fufpended  from 
giving  of  orders  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  months.  By  Ca¬ 
non  31,  the  ordination  as  well  of  deacons  as  miniders 
lhall  be  performed  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  in  the 
prefence  not  only  of  the  archdeacon,  but  of  the  dean  and 
two  prebendaries  at  the  lead,  or  (if  by  any  lawful  caufe 
they  lhall  happen  to  be  let  or  hindered)  in  the  prefence 
of  four  other  grave  perfons,  being  mailers  of  the  arts  at 
the  lead,  and  allowed  for  public  preachers.  In  practice  a 
lefs  number  than  is  required,  either  by  the  dat.  21 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  or -by  the  fore  fa  id  canon,  is  fometimes 
admitted;  by  virtue,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  rubric  in  the 
office  of  ordination,  which  direfteth,  “  that  the  bilhops, 
with  the  prieds  prefent,  lhall  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
perfons  to  be  ordained  implying,  as  is  fuppofed,  that, 
if  there  are  but  two  prieds  prefent,  it  fufficeth  by  this 
rubric,  which  is  edablilhed  by  the  aft  of  parliament’  of 
the  1 3  and  14.  Car.  II. 

Ordination  is  accounted  a  facrament  in  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  the  Council  of  Rome,  in  744.,  orders  that  no 
ordinations  dialL  be  held,  except  on  the  fird,  fourth, 
feventh,  and  tenth,  months.  With  us,  by  Canon  31,  it  is 
ftriftly  enjoined,  “  that  deacons  or  miniders  be  ordained 
or  made  but  only  on  the  Sundays  immediately  following 
the  ember-feads,  or  days  of  preparation being  the 
fecond  Sunday  in  Lent,  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  Sundays 
following  the  fird  Wednefday  after  September  the  14th, 
and  December  the  13th.  Ourbifnops,  however,  do  occa- 
fionally  ordain  on  other  Sundays,  and  even  on  holidays 
not  Sundays.  But  herein  alfo  they  plead  the  difpendng 
power  of  the  rubric  ;  the  words  of  which  are^  that  ordi¬ 
nation  is  to  take  place,  “  at  the  times  appointed  in  the 
canon,  or  elfe,  on  urgent  vccajion,  on  fome  other  Sunday 
or  holy-day/’ 

The  ordination  of  bidiops  is  more  properly  called  con- 
fecration. 

Ordination  has  always  been  edeemed  the  principal 
prerogative  of  bidiops  ;  and  they  dill  retain  the  funftion 
as  a  kind  of  mark  of  Ipiritual  fovereignty  in  their  dio- 
cefes.  In  the  ancient  difcipline,  there  was  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  vague  and  abfolute  ordination  5  but  every  one  was  to 
have  a  church,  of  which  he  was  to  be  ordained  clerk  or 
pried.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  grew  more  remils, 
and  ordained  without  any  tille  or  benefice.  The  Council 
of  Trent  redored  the  ancient  difcipline,  and  appointed 
that  none  diould  be  ordained  but  thofe  who  were  pro¬ 
vided  of  a  benefice  fufficient  to  fubfid  them. 

The  Ordination-fervice  is  the  lall  of  the  forms  eda¬ 
blilhed  by  the  king  in  parliament.  For  farther  parti¬ 
culars,  fee  Cookfon’s  edit,  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  p.  611-42. 

The  Protedant  churches  of  Scotland,  France,  Holland, 
Swiflerland,  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark,  &c. 
have  no  epifcopal  ordination,  becaufe  they  have  no 
bilhops ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  edablifliment  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  power  of  ordination  is  lodged  in  the  prejbytery, 
and  by  the  Independents  in  the  fuffrage  of  the  people. 
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OR'DINATIVE,  ad},  [ordinatif,  Fr.]  Direfting;  giving 
order.  Cutgrave  and  Sherwood. 

ORDIN'GEN,  or  Urdingen,  late  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Roer,  formerly  in  the  eleftorate  of 
Cologne :  eleven  miles  north  of  Dudeldorf,  and  thirty- 
two  miles  north-north-wed  of  Cologne. 

ORD'NANCE,  J'.  Cannon  ;  great  guns. — When  a  Ihip 
feels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the  breaking  loofe  of  ord¬ 
nance  is  a  thing  very  dangerous.  Ralegh. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 

And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  Ikies  ?  ShaJiefpeare. 

Ordnance-office,  an  office  kept  within  the  Tower 
of  London,  which  fuperintends  and  difpofes  of  all  the 
arms,  indruments,  and  utenlils  of  war,  both  by  fea 
and  land,  in  all  the  magazines,  garrifons,  and  forts,  in 
Great  Britain.  In  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of 
guns,  this  office  was  fupplied  by  officers  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names  :  the  bowyer .  the  crofs-bowyer ,  the  galeator 
or  purveyor  of  helmets,  the  armourer,  and  the  beeper  of  the 
tents;  and  in  this  date  it  continued  till  Henry  VIII.  placed 
it  under  the  management  of  a  matter,  a  lieutenant,  a  fur- 
veyor,  &c.  & c. 

•Improvements  have  been  fince  made;  and  this  very 
important  branch  is  now  under  the  direftion  of  the  m af¬ 
ter-general  of  the  ordnance,  having  under  him  a  lieute¬ 
nant-general,  a  furveyor-general,  a  clerk,  a  dorekeeper,  a 
clerk  of  the  deliveries,  a  treafurer  and  paymader,  two  fecre- 
taries,  an  architeft,  and  an  adronomical  oblervator,  with 
a  very  great  number  of  inferior  officers,  employed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  at  Woolwich,  and  in  almod  all  the 
forts,  garrifons,  and  principal  ports, in  his  majedy’s  domi¬ 
nions.  The  office  of  ordnance  is  divided  into  two  didinft 
branches,  the  civil  and  the  military;  the  latter  being 
fubordinate,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  former.  For 
the  better  underdanding  the  bufinefs  of  the  different  offi¬ 
cers,  they  lhall  be  didinftly  treated  of,  beginning  with 
the  principal  one,  viz. 

The  Majler-General  is  deemed  the  principal  officer  in 
the  civil  branch  of  the  ordnance;  yet  he  is  always  chofen 
from  amongd  the  fird  generals  in  his  majedy’s  fervice. 
His  trud  is  very  great,  as  in  him  is  veded  the  foie  power 
of  doring  all  the  military  magazines  in  the  king’s  domi¬ 
nions  with  proper  munitions  of  war,  and  likewife  to  lup- 
ply  the  royal  navy  with  what  they  may  need  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  the  parliament  granting  money  in  the  mod 
liberal  manner  for  this  purpofe.  He  is  colonel-in-chief  ot 
the  royal  regiment  of  artillery;  and  is  in  veded  with  a 
peculiar  jurifdiftion  over  all  engineers  employed  in  the 
feveral  fortifications  in  his  majedy’s  dominions :  and  to 
him  they  are  all  accountable  for  their  proceedings,  and 
from  him  they  receive  their  particular  orders  and  indruc- 
tions,  according  to  the  diredtions  and  commands  given 
by  his  majedy  in  council.  As  mader-general  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  he  has  the  appointment  of  almod  all  the  inferior 
officers  and  fervants.  He  has  a  fecretary  and  an  under- 
fecretary  ;  and  beiides,  there  is  a  fecretary  and  a  council 
to  the  board  of  ordnance. 

By  the  great  power  inveded  in  the  mader-general  by 
the  king,  he  alone  conditutes  a  board.  He  is  alfo  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  adminidration,  and  belongs  to  the 
privy-council,  but  is  removable  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
king.  The  fame  refpeft  is  paid  to  him  from  the  troops 
as  is  paid  to  generals  of  horfe  and  foot.  He  is,  on  all  oc¬ 
cafion',  to  have  the  march  beat  to  him ;  and  to  be  fainted 
by  all  officers,  the  colours  excepted. 

The  Lieutenant  General  receives  all  orders  and  warrants 
figned  by  the  mader-general,  and  from  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  and  fees  them  duly  executed;  id'ues  orders 
as  the  occafions  of  the  date  require,  and  gives  direftions 
for  difeharging  the  artillery  when  required  at  corona¬ 
tions,  birth-days,  fignal  victories,  and  other  folemn  occa¬ 
fions.  It  is  alfo  his  peculiar  office  to  fee  the  train  of 
artillery,  and  all  its  equipage,  fitted  for  motion,  when  or¬ 
dered 
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dered  to  be  drawn  into  the  field,  or  fent  upon  any  parti¬ 
cular  fervice.  He  is  colonel  en  fecond  of  the  royal  regi¬ 
ment  of  artillery ;  and  has  a  fecretary,  and  feveral  inferior 
officers  and  clerks,  under  him. 

The  Surveyor-General  infpefts  the  (lores  and  provifions 
of  war  in  the  cuftody  of  the  ltorekeeper,  and  fees  that  they 
are  ranged  and  placed  in  fuch  order  as  is  mod  proper  for 
■their  prefervation.  He  allows  all  bills  of  debt,  and  keeps 
a  check  upon  all  labourers  and  artificers’  work;  fees  that 
the  (lores  received  are  good  and  ferviceable,  duly  proved, 
and  marked,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  king’s  mark. 

To  sffill  him  in  the  bufinefs  of  his  office,  he  has  under 
him  various  clerks,  and  other  inferior  officers. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  is  an  officer  whofe  function 
is  to  record  all  orders  and  inftrudlions  given  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  office  ;  all  patents  and  grants ;  the  names 
of  all  officers,  clerks,  artificers,  gunners,  labourers,  &c. 
who  enjoy  thofe  grants,  or  any  other  fee  for  the  fame ;  to 
draw  all  eftimates  for  provifions  and  fupplies  to  be  made, 
and  all  letters,  inftrudlions,  commiflions,  deputations,  and 
contracts,  for  his  majefty’s  fervice  ;  to  make  all  bills  of 
impreft  and  debentures,  for  the  payment  and  fatisfadlion 
of  work  done  and  provifions  received  in  the  faid  office  ; 
and  quarter-books  for  the  falaries  and  allowances  of  all 
officers,  clerks,  &c.  belonging  to  the  office  ;  and  to  keep 
journals  and  legers  of  the  receipts  and  returns  of  his 
rhajelly’s  (lores,  to  ferve  as  a  check  between  the  two  ac¬ 
countants  of  the  office,  the  one  for  money,  and  the  other 
for  (lores. 

The  Storekeeper  takes  into  his  cuftody  all  his  majefty’s 
ordnance,  munitions,  and  (lores,  belonging  thereto ;  he 
indents  and  puts  them  in  legal  fecurity,  after  they  have 
been  furveyed  by  the  furveyor-general ;  any  part  of  which 
he  mud  not  deliver  without  a  warrant  figned  by  the  pro¬ 
per  officers :  nor  mult  he  receive  back  any  (lores  formerly 
ifiued  till  they  have  been  reviewed  by  the  furveyor,  and 
registered  by  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance  in  the  book  of  re¬ 
mains  ;P.nA  he  muft  take  care  that  whatever  is  under  his 
cuftody  be  kept  Cafe,  and  in  fuch  readinefs  as  to  be  fit  for 
fervice  upon  the  mod  peremptory  demand. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  draws  all  orders  for  delivery 
of  any  (lores,  and  fees  them  duly  executed;  charges  by 
indenture  the  particular  receiver  of  the  (lores  delivered  ; 
and,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  Storekeeper,  regifters  the 
copies  of  all  warrants  for  the  deliveries,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
portions  delivered. 

The  1'reafurer  and  Paymafter  receives  and  pays  all  mo¬ 
neys,  both  falaries  and  debentures,  in  and  belonging  to 
this  office.  In  his  office  are  feveral  clerks,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  The  ord¬ 
nance-bills,  commonly  called  ordnance-debentures,  are 
bills  iffiued  by  the  board  of  ordnance  on  the  treafurer, 
for  the  payment  of  (lores,  See.  Thefe  are  not  payable  at 
any  certain  time,  and  do  not  bear  any  intereft,  fo  that  the 
dilcount  upon  them  is  often  very  high ;  but  they  are  Sel¬ 
dom  much  above  two  years  in  arrear. 

OR'DONNANCE,  f  [French.]  In  architedlure,  the 
composition  of  a  building,  and  the  difpofition  of  its 
parts,  both  with  regard  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another; 
or,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  exprefles  it,  determining  the  meafure 
of  what  is  affigned  to  the  feveral  apartments.  Thus,  or- 
donnance  is  the  judicious  contrivance  of  the  plan  or 
mould  ;  as,  when  the  court,  hall,  lodgings,  See.  are  neither 
too  large  nor  too  fmall ;  but  the  court  affords  convenient 
light  to  the  apartments  about  it,  the  hall  is  of  fit  capa¬ 
city  to  receive  company,  and  the  bed-chamber.  See.  of  a 
proper  fize.  When  thefe  divisions  are  either  too  great  or 
too  fmall,  with  relpedl  to  the  whole,  as,  where  there  is  a 
large  court  to  a  little  houfe,  ora  fmall  hall  to  a  magni¬ 
ficent  palace,  the  fault  is  faid  to  be  in  the  ordonnance. 

Ordonnance,  rn  painting,  is  ufed  for  the  difpofition 
of  the  parts  of  a  pidlure,  either  with  regard  to  the  whole 
piece,  or  to  the  feveral  parts,  as  the  groups,  mafles,  con¬ 
trails,  See. — In  a  hiftory-piece  of  many  figures,  the  general 
defign,  the  ordonnance  or  difpofition  of  it,  the  relation  of 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1211. 
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one  figure  to  another,  are  of  difficult  performance.  Dry - 
den's  Life  of  Plutarch. 

OR'DORF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia:  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Gotha. 

ORDOV'ICES,  in  ancient  geography,  inhabitants  of 
that  country  which  is  now  called  North  Wales,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Carnar¬ 
von,  Denbigh,  and  Flint.  Thefe  Ordovices,  or,  as  Ta¬ 
citus  calls  them,  Ordeuices,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  of  the  fame  tribe  or  nation  with  the  Huicii  ot 
War  •  ickfhire,  who  were  under  fome  kind  of  fubjedlion 
to  the  Cornavii ;  but  the  Huicii  of  North  Wales,  bdng 
a  free  and  independent  people,  were  called  Ordh-IIuici, 
or  the  Free  Huici.  When  they  were  invaded  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  they  Showed  a  fpirit  worthy  of  their  name,  and  - 
fought  with  great  bravery  in  defence  of  their  freedom 
and  independence.  Though  they  fuilained  a  great  defeat 
from  the  Roman  general  Ollorius,  in  conjundlion  with 
the  Silures,  they  maintained  the  war  for  a  considerable 
time,  until  they  were  finally  fubdued  with  great  Slaugh¬ 
ter  by  the  renowned  Agricola.  The  country  of  the  Or¬ 
dovices  waas  comprehended  in  the  Roman  province  which 
was  called  Britannia  Secunda. 

ORDU'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Bif- 
cay  ;  forty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  St.  Sebaftian,  and  fiStv 
north  ealt  of  Burgos.  Lat.  4.2.  56.  N.  Ion.  2.  57.  W. 

OR'DURE,  f.  [ ordure ,  Fr.  from  forties,  Lat.  Skinner 
and  Dr.  Johnfon. — From  the  ancient  French,  ord,  nally  ; 
which  Borel  derives  from  the  Lat. fordidus ,  but  Serenius 
from  the  Icel.  a;. r,  or,  filth.  TuddS]  Dung;  filth. — Work¬ 
ing  upon  human  ordure,  and  by  long  preparation  ren¬ 
dering  it  odoriferous,  he  terms  it  zibetta  occidentalis. 
Brown. 

Gard’ners  with  ordure  hide  thofe  roots 

That  (hall  firft  Spring  and  be  mod  delicate.  Shukcfpeare, 

ORE ,  f.  [ope,  or  opa,  Sax.  oor.  Dut.  a  mine.]  Metal 
unrefined  ;  metal  yet  in  its  foffil  Slate. — Quickfilver  ore 
of  this  mine  is  the  richeft  of  all  ores  I  have  yet  feen  ;  for, 
ordinarily  it  contains  in  it  half  quicksilver  and  fome- 
times,  in  three  parts  of  ore,  two  parts  ot  quickfilver. 
Brown. 

Round  about  him  lay  on  every  fide 

Great  heaps  of  gold  that  never  would  be  fpent  ; 

Of  which  Some  were  rude  ore,  not  purify’d 

Of  Mulciber’s  devouring  element.  Spenfer. 

Metal : 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain’d. 

Firft  his  own  tools  ;  then  what  might  el(e  be  wrought, 
Fufile,  or  grav’n  in  metal.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Ores,  in  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  fignify  thofe 
mineral  i'ubllances  found  in  the  earth  from  which  metals 
are  procured.  Metallic  Subilances  are  found,  either  native, 
that  is,  pure,  and  uncombined  with  other  fnbftances,  or 
alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  combined  with  oxygen,  or 
fulphur,  or  with  acids;  and  thus  it  appears,  that  metals 
exiil  in  ores,  in  four  different  Slates.  1.  In  the  metallic 
Slate,  when  they  are  either  pure,  or  combined  with  each 
other,  as  in  the  (late  of  alloy.  2.  In  the  Slate  of  an  oxyd. 
3.  Combined  with  fulphur,  in  the  (late  of  fulphuret.  4. 
With  acids,  forming  Salts. 

But  ores  are  rarely  found  exadlly  in  the  Slate  of  combi¬ 
nation  now  mentioned.  It  feldom  indeed  happens,  that 
they  are  not  mixed  with  various  earthy  minerals.  As  all 
minerals  are  extracted  from  ores,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  be  acquainted,  in  the  firft  place,  with  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  compoled,  as  they  are  obtained  from  the 
earth,  with  the  view  of  afeertaining  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  various  ingredients  which  enter  into  the 
composition  ;  and,  in  the  Second  place,  to  know  the  fim- 
pleft  and  ealiell  proceffes  by  which  the  metals  may  be 
feparated,  for  the  purpofes  of  economy  and  manufadlures. 
Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  ores,  two  objects  are  in  view. 
The  firft  is  their  analysis,  which  is  the  province  of  the 
8  X  chemical 
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chemical  philofopher;  and  the  fecond,  is  their  red  u  ft  ion 
in  the  large  way,  which  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  metalluTgift. 
For  the  tnoft  improved  methods  of  accotnpliffiing  each  of 
thefe  objefts,  fee  the  name  of  each  metal,  under. the 
articles  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  and  Mineralogy,  vol.  xv, 
fee  alfo  Platinum,  Plumbum,  Stannum,  &c. 

ORE,  A  coin.  See  Ora,  p.  675. — Thefe  ores  (which 
was  a  Saxon  coin)  are  declared  to  be  in  value  of  o'Ur 
money  i6d.  a-piece;  but  after,  by  the  variation  of  the 
ftandard,  they  valued  2od.  a-piece.  Blount's  Anc.  Ten. 

ORE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecariia  :  fixty  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Fahlun, 

O'RE-WEED,  Ore-wood,  or  Sea-ware,  /  A  weed, 
either  growing  upon  the  rocks  under  high-water  mark,  or 
broken  from  the  bottom  of  the  lea  by  rough  weather, 
and  call  upon  the  fhore  by  the  wind  and  flood.  Carew's 
Survey  of  Cornwall.— It  is  much  ufed  as  manure  in  De- 
vonfhire,  Cornwall,  and  fome  other  maritime  parts  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland.  See  the  article  Husbandry, 
vol.  x.  p.  56a. 

O'READ,  f.  [from the  Gr.ogoj,  amountain.]  A  nymph 
of  the  mountains : 

Thus  faying,  from  her  hufband’s  hand  her  hand 
Soft  fhe  withdrew  ;  and,  like  a  wood-nymph  light, 

Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia’s  train, 

Betook  her  to  the  grove.  Milton's  P .  L. 

O'REB,  f.  [Heb.  a  raven.]  The  name  of  a  man.  The 
name  of  a  rock. 

QRE'BRO,.or  Oerebro,  a  town  of  ' Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Nericia,  fituated  on  the  Hielmar-iake.  It  is 
a  long  narrow  town,  with  a  caftle  quite  furrounded  by 
water,  fortified  by  Guftavus  I.  and  farther  improved  fince 
that  time.  In  the  times  of  popery,  here  was  a  Carmelite 
convent.  Oreb’ro  has  at  prefen t  two  churches  and  a 
grammar- fchool.  It  has  alfo  a  harbour  on  the  Hielmar- 
iake,  which  has  a  communication  with  the  Malar  by 
means  of  the  river  and  canal  of  Arboga :  and  confe- 
quently  there  is  a  paPfiage  by  water  from,  hence  to  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  ; 
and  this  town  is  celebrated  for  the  exaftnefs  of  its 
weights  and  meafures:  eighty-eight  miles  weft  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  Lat.  59.  15.  N.  Ion.  15.4.  E. 

ORE'BY-HUS',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weftmanland  : 
twenty  miles  north  of  Uplal. 

ORE'BY  POI'NT,  or  Butt  of  Lewis,  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Ifle  of  Lewis,  in  Scotland.  -Lat.  58.  31.  N. 
ion.  6.  1 5.  W. 

ORECH'OVITZ,' a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria:  twenty-eight  miles  weft-fouth'-weft  of  Nicopoii. 

O'REDESCH,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  into  the 
Luga  fixteen  miles  north  of  Luga. 

OREEHOU'A,  one  of  the  fmaller  Sandwich  iflands, 
and  only  confidered  as  a  llngle  high  hummock,  feparated 
from  Onehow  by  a  channel  about  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and, 
though  the  depth  of  the  fea  appeared  by  its  colour  to’  be 
irregular,  it  was  manifeftly  far  too  deep  for  people  to  walk 
acrofs  from  one  ifland  to  the  other.  The  fea  did  not 
break  in  any  part  of  the  channel,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
feemed  to  be  nearly  of  a  fufficient  depth  to  admit  a  pal- 
fage  for  the  difcovery.  With  refpeft  to  the  population, 
Capt.  King  muft  doubtlefs  have  been  led  into  error,  when 
be  eftimated  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  4000. 

ORE'GA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Origanum. 

OREGAN',  or  River  of  the  West,  a  river  of  North 
America,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  4.3. 
18.  N. 

ORE'GIUS  (Auguftine),a  learned  Italian  cardinal  and 
philofopher,  was  defcended  from  parents  in  humble  cir- 
cumftances,  and  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1577.  As 
he  afforded  early  indications  of  good  natural  abilities 
and  a  love  of  learning,  he  met  with  friends  who  fent  him 
to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  Rome.  Here  an  adventure  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  fimilar  to  that  which  befel  the  patriarch 
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Jofeph  in  the  houfe  of  his  Egyptian  mailer;  and  he 
proved  equally  faithful  to  his  duty:  he  had  the  refohi- 
tion  to  fly  from  his  apartment,  and  to  fpend  a  cold  win¬ 
ter’s  night  in  the  ftreet  without  clothes,  rather  than 
venture  back  to  the  fcene  of  temptation.  'When  cardi¬ 
nal  Bellarmine  was  apprifed  of  this  linking  in  fiance  of 
virtue,  he  took  our  young  fcholar  under  his  own  patron¬ 
age,  and  placed  him  in  a  college  where  the  youths  of  the 
firft  families  in  Rome  were  educated.  The  advantages  of 
this  fituation  he  improved  with  the  greateft  diligence  and 
fuccefs,  and  became  a  proficient  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
philofophy,  divinity, ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance- with  the  councils.  We  meet  with  no  account  of  his 
perfonal  hifiory,  from  the  time  of  his  completing  his  aca¬ 
demical  ftudies  till  he  w'as  turned  of  fifty  years  of  age; 
but  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  orders,  and  probably 
refided  at  firft  with  cardinal  Bellhrmine,  and  afterwards 
with  cardinal  Barberini,  who  became  pope  by  the.  name 
of  Urban  VIII.  While  the  cardinal  laft  mentioned  Was 
legate  at  Bologna,  he  employed  Oregius  to  examine  whe¬ 
ther  Ariftotle  taught  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  with  the 
intention,  fhould  that  be  the  cafe,  of  perfuading  the  pope 
to  prohibit  leftures  upon  him  with  regard  to  that  fubjeft. 
On  this  occafion  he  vindicated  Ariftotle  againft  that 
charge,  in  a  piece  entitled  “  Ariftotelis  vera  de  rationalis 
Anima;  Immortalitate  Sententia,”  which  was  publiflied 
atRome  in  1631.  In  the  fame  year  he  publilhed  his  theo¬ 
logical  treatifes  on  the  fubjefts  contained  in  the  firft  part 
of  the  Summa  of  Aquinas,  which  he  drew  up  for  the  be-- 
neiit  of  cardinal  Barberini,  the  nephew  of  his  patron  of 
that  name,  and  fent  into  the  world  for  the  ufe  of  the 
younger  Roman  prelates.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  Urban 
VIII.  to  the  papal  dignity,  he  made  Oregius  hi$  divine  ; 
and  in  the  year  *6 34  honoured  him  with  the  purple,  and 
prefented  him  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Benevento.  He 
died  at  that  place  in  1635,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years 
of  age.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  ufed  to  call  him  his  divine, 
and  pope  Urban  VIII.  was  accuftomed  to  give  him  the 
title  of  his  Bellarmine.  He  wrote  a  treatife  “  De  Angelis,” 
and  another  “  De  Operibus  fex  Dierum,”  which  were 
printed'  at  Rome  in  1632;  and  they  ,vere  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  with  other  treatifes  written  by  him,  and  printed  in 
"  a  folio  volume,  in  1637,  under  the  care  of  his  nephew, 
Nicholas  Oregius.  Bayle.  Moreri . 

O'REGRUND,  or  Oeregrund,  a  fea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland,  built  in  the  year 
1491,  on  the  fea-coaft,  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Oefthammar;  who  left  that  town  becaufe  of  the  great  de- 
creafe  of  the  water  in  the  harbour,  which  entirely  ruined 
its  trade.  Oeregrund  was  a  ftaple-town  till  the  year  1630  ; 
and  has  been  three  times  burnt  and  quite  demolifiied  by 
the  Ruffians.  The  harbour  is  defended  from  the  violence 
of  the  fea  by  a  mole.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  north-north  - 
eaft  of  Upfal,  and  eighty-eight  weft  of  Stockholm.  Lat. 
60.  20.  N.  Ion.  18.  15.  E. 

O'REL,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  and  capital  of  th?  govern¬ 
ment  of  Orlovfkoe,  on  the  Oka:  176  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weft  ofMofcow,  and  464  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peterfburgh. 
Lat.  52.  56.  N.  Ion.  36.  E. 

O'REL,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome,  near  Die. 

ORE'LIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Allamanda. 

ORELLA'NA  (Francis),  a  Spanifli  adventurer,  fa¬ 
mous  as  the  firft  European  navigator  of  the  great  river 
Maragnon.  He  was  a  young  officer,  fecond  in  command 
to.Gonzaio  Pizarro,  in  an  expedition  undertaken  in  1540, 
from  Quito  in  Peru,  for  the  difcovery  of  the  inland  coun¬ 
try  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes.  They  had  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Coca,  or  Napo,  a  large  river  which  dif-. 
charges  itfelf  mto  the  Maragnon,  when  they  built  a  bark 
of  green  wood  for  the  purpofe  of  affifting  their  progrefs, 
and  manned  it  with  fifty  foldiers  under  the  command  of 
Orellana.  The  veflel  fell  down  the  ft  ream,  and  was  loon  out 
of  fight  of  the  land-party  ;  when  Orellana,  fired  with  the 
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idea  of  dfftinguifhing  himfelf  ns  a  difcoverer  of  new  re¬ 
gions,  perfld  foully  deferted  his  commander  and  comrades, 
who  were  left  in  theutmoft  diftrefs,  and  proceeded  on  a 
voyage,  to  be  terminated  only  by  the  ocean  to  which 
the  ftream  he  w.as  navigating  liiould  bear  him.  He 
embarked  in  February  1541  ;  and,  having  reached  the 
wide  channel  of  the'  Maragnon  from  the  Napo,  he 
boldly  committed  himfelf  to  the  current,  without  provi- 
fions,  compafs,  or  pilot.  The. part}7  made  frequent  de- 
fcents  on  each  bank,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  provi- 
fions,  which  they  fometimes  feized  by  force  of  arms,  and 
fometimes  obtained  by  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  gen¬ 
tler  natives.  At  length,  after  many  dangers  and  hard- 
fhip?>> incurred  in  a  voyage  of  feven  months,  he  reached 
the  ocean,  where  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
loft.  He  however  get  fafe  to  the  Spanifh  fettlement 
in  the  ifland  of  Cubagua,  whence  he  failed  to  Spain. 
He  filled  the  ears  of  his  countrymen  with  narratives  of 
the  wonders  he  met  with  in  his  expedition  ;  fuch  as  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Indians  plated  with  gold,  and  a  republic  of 
women  fo  warlike,  that  they  had  extended  their  dominion 
overa  wide  trail  of  country.  From  this  laft  circumftance, 
grounded,  it  is  faid,  upon  his  meeting  with  a  few  female 
warriors,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  River  of  Amazons  to 
the  Maragnon,  by  which  laft  appellation  it  was  already 
in  part  known  to  the  Spaniards.  His  own  name  has  like- 
wife  been  affixed  to  it,  efpecially  by  the  poets,  delighted 
by  its  lofty  found.  Thus  our  Thomfon  : 

Swell’d  by  a  thoufand  ftreams,  impetuous  hurl’d 

From  all  the  roaring  Andes,  huge  defeends 

The  mighty  Orellana.  Siafons. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Orellana  was  ever  called  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  defection  ;  probably  the  fubfequent  ruin  of 
the  Pizarros  fheltered  him.  Ten  years  afterwards,  he 
was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  three  veffels  from 
Spain,  with  which  be  periftied,  without  having  been  able 
to  dilcover  the.  true  mouth  of  his  river,  llcberljun's  Ame¬ 
rica. 

ORELLA'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tire  province  of 
Eftramadura,  on  the  Guadiana  :  twenty-four  miles  eaft  of 
Merida. 

ORELLA'NA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bixa. 

C'RELOOP.  See  Orlop. 

O'REM.  See  Ourem. 

Q'RENBU.RG,  a  town  of  Ruftia,.  and  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  government  of  Upha, 
on  the  Ural.  The  town  and  fortrefs  of  Orenburg  was 
built  in  1738,  by  order  of  the  emprefs  Anne,  at  the  con¬ 
flux  of  the  Or  and  Ural;  but,  that  fstuation  being  found 
inconvenient,  the  inhabitants  were  removed,  and  the 
town  built  lower  down  on  the  Ural,  in  1749.  This  town 
was  deligned  to  protect  the  new  fubjedfs  who  from  time 
to  time. put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  and  to  promote  the  trade  with  the  people  that  live 
more  tow-ards  thefouth.  Since  the  eftablifhment  of  a  con- 
fiderable  commerce  here,  all  Ruffian  and  Afiatic  mer¬ 
chants  are  permitted,  on  paying  a  certain  duty,  to  fell 
their  goods  by  wholefale  and  retail;  and  all  European 
foreign  merchants  are  allowed  to  bring  their  goods  from 
the  harbours  and  frontier-towns  to  Orenburg.  It  is  180 
miles  foutii  of  Upha,  and  971  fouth-eaft  of  Peterftnirg. 
Lat.  51. 42.  N.  Ion.  55.  14.  E. 

OREN'SE,  Auria,  or  Aou^e  Calidte,  a  city  of  Spain, 
in  Galicia,  fo  ranked  as  the  fee  of  a  bifbpp,  ft  tu. a  ted  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Minho. 
In  the  time  of  the  Gothic  princes,  the  bilhop  was  fuffra- 
gan  to  the  archbiftiop  of  Braga  in  Portugal;  but,  after 
the  invafion  of  the  Moors,  he  became  dependent  on  the 
archbiftiop  of  Compoftella.  Its  hot  fprings  were  famous 
in  ancient  times;  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of“  Aquae 
Calidre  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  have  an  efteit  on  the 
temperature  of  part  of  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try.  The  town  is  fmall,  but  airy, and  tolerably  well  built; 
its  ftreets  are  ilraight,  and  its  fquares  regular.  It  has  a 


cathedral  and  parifti  church,  and  a  chapter,  the  members 
of  which  are  numerous.  Here  are  alfo  two  convents  of 
monks;  one  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  Jefuits  ;  two 
chapels,  a  houfe  of  inftrudlion  for  girls,  an  hofpital  for 
the  fick  poor,  and  an  afylum.  The  population  is  calcu¬ 
lated  at  2300  perfons.  Here  is  a  remarkable  bridge  of  one 
arch,  fo  lofty  that  a  (hip  can  pat’s  under  it.  The  plain  of 
Qrcnfe  is  beautiful,  pleafant,  and  fertile,  abounding  with 
excellent  grapes  and  good  fruits.  It  is  thirty-fe’ven  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Compoftella.  Lat.  42.  25.  N.  Ion.  7.  53.  W. 

O'REO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Negropont:  forty-four 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Negropont.  Lat.  39  7.  N.  Ion. 
23.18.  E. 

OREOB'OLUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  o^og,  a  mountain,  and 
liaiXo;,  a  mafs,  lump,  or  clod  ;  alluding  to  its  place  and 
form  of  growth.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clnfs  triati- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  calamarite,  Linn. 
cyperoidece,  Jnjff.  cyperacece,  Brown ,  (Prod.  235.)  EJJbi- 
tial  Character  —  Glumes  two,  fpathaceous,  deciduous, 
including  one  floret,  fometimes  accompanied  by  an  inner 
fcale;  corolla  (perianthium  of  Brown)  in  fix  deep  feg- 
ments,  cartilaginous,  remaining  after  the  fall  of  the  fruit ; 
ftyle  deciduous ;  ftigmas  three;  nut  cruftaceous. 

Oreobolus  pumilio,  a  Angle  fpecies.  Gathered  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  A  dwarf-plant,  forming 
broad  denfe  convex  tufts,  on  the  fummits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Stems  divided  in  the  lower  part,  denfely  clothed 
with  imbricated,  ftraight,  fheathing,  ribbed,  fpreading,-. 
linear,  leaves,  dilated  at  their  bale.  Stalks  axillary,  fnort, 
comprefied,  Angle- flowered.  The  glumes  compofe  a  two- 
valved  two-edged  fiieath. 

OREOCALL'IS,  f.  [fo  named  by  Mr.  Brown,  from  the 
Gr,  a  mountain,  and  y.uXo;,  beautiful.]  In  botany;  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,.  order  monogynia,  natural 
order  proteaceae,  Jnff]  EJJerdial  Character — Corolla  irre¬ 
gular,  fplit  on  one  fide,  four-toothed.  Stamens  funk  in 
concave  tips  of  the  corolla;  nectariferous  gland,  none; 
germen  flalked  ;  fligma  oblique,  orbicular,  dilated,  rather 
concave;  follicle  cylindrical.  Seeds  numerous,  with  a 
terminal  wing. 

Oreocallis  grandiflora,  a  folifary  fpecies ;  the  Embo- 
thrium  grandiflorum  of  Lamarck,  ii,  354.  Native  of  ‘J'e 
colder  mountains  of  Peru.  A  perfeCfly-fmooth  fhrub, 
twelve  feet  high.  Stem  eredf,  branched,  the  branches 
round,  granulated.  Leaves  fcattered,  flalked,  elliptic- 
oblong,  Four  inches  in  length,  coriaceous,  flighrly  revo¬ 
lute,  entire,  emarginate,  with  a  minute  point,  Angle- 
ribbed,  with  many  tranfverfe  veins.  Chillers  terminal, 
folitary,  ereft,  denfe,  of  numerous  rofe-coloured  flowers 
in  pairs,  each  pair  with  a  minute  bradte  at  the  bafe  of 
their  partial  ftalks,  but  no  general  involucrum.  This- 
fpendid  plant.flowers  in  September  and  Gilo  her,  when  it 
is  ufed  to  ornament  the  temples  and  idols  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians.  Its  habit  is  altogether  like  that  of  the  Embo- 
thrium  cocci neum  of  Fbrfter  and  Linnaeus,  and ’of  the 
E.  fpeciofiffimum  of  Smith,  New  Hoik  Bot.  t.  7.  Sims  in 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1128.  We  think  there  ought  to  be  no 
generical  difumon  of  thefe  plants,  though  the  prefent 
wants  the  nectariferous  gland  beneath  the  germen,.  which 
the  others  have.  The  article  Lomatia  alfo,  vol.  xiii.  con¬ 
tains  plants  which  ought  to  be  united  to  the  fame  genus. 
See  that  article;  and  Embothrium,  vol.  vi.  The  prefer^ 
fpecies  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  a  very  interefting 
paper  on  the  Prolacese  of  Juflieu,  in  the  Linn.  Tranf. 
vcl.  x.  p  196. 

ORE'ON,  J.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  kind 
of  horle-tail  which  they  found  growing  on  the  mountains 
in  wet  and  damp  places.  It  is  to  this  fpecies  that  many 
authors  have  attributed  the  principal  virtues  of  the  ge¬ 
nus;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  with  our  great 
river  liorfe-tail.  Neophytus  fays,  that  it  rofe  up  with  a 
Angle  ftalk  refembling  a  young  reed,  and  that  this  was 
compofed  of  feveral  joints,  which,  in  the  manner  of 
cups,  were  inferted  one  into  another;  that  from  thefe 
joints  the  leaves  grew,  and  that  they  refembled  thofe  of 
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the  pine-tree.  Tlie  branches  are  what  this  author  calls 
leaves,  and  they  do  pretty  well  refemble  the  leaves  of  the 
pine-tree.  They  are  long  and  (lender,  and  of  a  bright 
green.  See  Eouisetum  fluviale. 

OROSELI'NUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Athamanta. 

O'RES,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia:  ten  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Oriftagni. 

ORE'SA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatine  of  No- 
vogrodek  :  eighteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Sluck. 

ORESMAU'X,  a  town  of  F  ranee,  in  the  department  of 
tlie  Somme:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Amiens. 

ORES'ME  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  French  prelate,  and 
one  ot  the  molt  celebrated  writers  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  but  in  what  year 
is  not  known.  He  purfued  his  Studies  at  the  university 
ot  Paris,  where  he  entered  himfelf  a  member  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Navarre,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  year  1355,  he 
was  elected  grand-mafter  of  the  college  in  which  he  was 
educated;  and  M.  Launoy  fays,  that  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  learning  in 
that  Seminary,  and  railed  it  to  pre-eminent  celebrity 
among  the  colleges  of  his  time.  Afterwards  he  was  made 
fucceflively  archdeacon  of  Bayeux,  dean  of  the  chapter  of 
Rouen,  and  treafurer  of  the  holy  chapel  at  Paris.  In  the 
year  1  3C0,  king  John  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  Ion 
Charles,  who  was  the  fifth  king  of  France  of  that  name. 
He  was  lent,  in  1363,  to  trail  (a£t  affairs  of  moment  with 
pope  Urban  V.  and  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Avignon  ; 
and  on  that  occafion  he  Signalized  himfelf  by  a  “  dif- 
courSe,”  which  he  delivered  before  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
in  which  he  expatiated  with  great  energy  and  freedom  on 
the  fcandalous  irregularities  of  the  papal  court.  This 
ilifeourf'e  was  printed  by  Flacius  Illyricus,  in  his  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  WitneSSes  to  the  Truth;  and  was  published 
alone  by  Gefner,  at  Wittemberg,  in  1604.  Orefme  alio 
excited  much  attention  by  another  “  Diicourfe  concern¬ 
ing  the  Changes  in  the  Value  of  Money  ;”  in  which  he 
boidly  cenlured  thofe  princes  who  coined  money  below 
the  juft  Standard-weight,  and  maintained  that  they  had 
no  power  to  increafe  or  depreciate  the  value  of  money  at 
their  arbitrary  plealure.  This  diicourfe  is  inferted  in  the 
twenty-fixth  volume  of  the  grand  edition  of  the  Bibl. 
Patr.  Upon  the  acceftion  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne,  he 
loaded  his  former  tutor  with  favours,  and  confulted 
him  on  the  moft  important  affairs  of  government.  In 
1377,  he  nominated  him  to  the  vacant  fee  of  Lifieux  ; 
over  which  this  eminent  man  prefided  till  his  death,  in 
the  year  1382. 

Orefme’s  acquaintance  with  divinity,  philofophy,  the 
mathematics,  and  the  belles  lettres,  was  very  extenlive 
and  profound  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  fuffici- 
ently  appears  from  what  are  Still  extant  of  his  writings. 
He  translated  into  French,  Ariftotle’s  Morals  and  Poli¬ 
tics,  by  order  of  Charles  V.  fome  parts  of  Cicero;  and 
Petrarch’s  treatife  “  De  Remediis  UtriuSque  Fortunae 
and  he  wrote  a  Latin  piece,  De  Commnnicatiane  Idiama- 
tum;  three  treatifes  againft  Judicial  Aftrology,  which 
were  highly  commended  by  Picus  de  Mirandula  ;  a  trea¬ 
tife  De  Antichri Jto ;  and  numerous  other  pieces  in  philo¬ 
fophy  and  divinity,  of  which  a  catalogue  may  be  Seen  in 
the  Second  volume  of  M.  Launoy’s  Hiftory  of  Navarre. 
Gen.  Biog. 

ORES'TAi,  a  people  of  Epirus.  They  received  their 
name  from  Oreftes,  who  fled  to  Epirus  when  cured  of  his 
infinity. 

ORES'TES,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemneftra.  When  his  father  was  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered  by  Clytemneftra  and  AigiSlhus,  young  Oreftes  was 
Paved  from  his  mother’s  dagger  by  means  of  his  filter 
Eledtra,  called  Laodina  by  Homer,  and  was  privately 
conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  Strophius  king  of  Phocis,  who 
had  married  a  filter  of  Agamemnon.  He  was  tenderly 
treated  by  Strophius,  who  educated  him  with  his  fon 
Pylades.  The  two  young  princes  foon  became  acquaint- 
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ed,  and  from  their  familiarity  arofe  the  moft  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendlhip. 

When  Oreftes  arrived  at  years  of  manhood,  he  vifited 
Mycente,  and  avenged  his  father’s  death  by  affaffinating 
his  mother  Clytemneftra  and  her  adulterer  AJgifthus. 
The  manner  in  which  he  committed  this  murder  is  vari¬ 
ously  reported.  According  to  AiSchylus,  he  was  com- 
millioned  by  Apollo  to  avenge  his  father;  and  therefore 
he  introduced  himfelf,  with  his  friend  Pylades,  at  the 
court  of  Mycenae,  pretending  to  bring  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Oreftes  S'rom  king  Strophius.  He  was  at  firft  re¬ 
ceived  with  coldnefs;  and,  w'hen  he  came  into  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Aigifthus,  who  w'ilhed  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
particulars,  he  murdered  him,  and  foon  Clytemneftra 
lhared  the  adulterer’s  fate.  Euripides  and  Sophocles 
mention  the  lame  circumltances.  Asgirthus  was  affaffi- 
nated  after  Clytemneftra,  according  to  Sophocles;  and,  in 
Euripides,  Oreftes  is  represented  as  murdering  the  adul¬ 
terer  while  he  offers  a  facrifice  to  the  nymphs.  This 
murder,  as  the  poet  mentions,  irritates  the  guards,  who 
were  prefent ;  but  Oreftes  appeales  their  fury  by  telling 
them  who  he  is,  and  immediately  he  is  acknowledged  king 
of  the  country.  Afterwards  he  ftabs  his  mother,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  filter  Eledtra,  having  firft  upbraided  her 
for  her  infidelity  and  cruelty  to  her  hufband. 

Such  meditated  murders  receive  the  punilhment  which, 
among  the  ancients,  w'as  always  fuppoled  to  attend  par¬ 
ricide.  Oreftes  is  tormented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiles 
himfelf  to  Argos,  where  he  is  Itiil  purfued  by  the  avenge¬ 
ful  goddefies.  Apollo  himfelf  purifies  him;  and  he  is 
acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Areopagites, 
whom  Minerva  herlelf  inftituted  on  this  occalion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  narration  of  the  poet  Asfchylus,  who  flat¬ 
ters  the  Athenians  in  his  tragical  ftory,  by  representing 
them  as  paffing  judgment  even  upon  the  gods  themleives. 
According  to  Paul’anias,  Oreftes  was  purified  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Troezene,  where  ftili  was  Seen 
a  large  Hone  at  the  entrance  of  Diana’s  temple,  upon 
which  the  ceremonies  of  purification  had  been  performed 
by  nine  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place.  There  was 
alio  at  Megalopolfs  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Furies,  near  which  Oreftes  bit  off  one  of  his  fingers  with 
his  teeth,  in  a  fit  of  infinity. 

Thefe  different  traditions  are  confuted  by  Euripides, 
who  Says,  that  Oreftes,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
confulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was 
informed  that  nothing  could  deliver  him  from  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  Furies,  if  he  did  not  bring  into  Greece 
Diana’s  Statue,  which  was  in  the  Taurica  Cherfonelus, 
and  which,  as  it  is  reported  by  fome,  had  fallen  down 
from  heaven.  This  was  an  arduous  enterprise.  The  king 
of  the  Cherlonefus  always  Sacrificed  on  the  altars  cf  the 
goddefs  all  Such  as  entered  the  borders  of  his  country. 
Oreftes  and  his  friend  wrere  both  carried  before  Thoas, 
the  king  of  the  place,  and  they  were  doomed  to  be  facri- 
ficed.  Iphigenia  was  then  prieftels  of  Diana’s  temple, 
and  it  was  her  office  to  immolate  thefe  Strangers.  The  in¬ 
telligence  that  they  were  Grecians  delayed  the  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  and  Iphigenia  was  anxious  to  learn  Something 
about  a  country  which  had  given  her  birth.  (See  Iphi¬ 
genia,  vol.  xi.)  She  even  interested  herfelfin  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  offered  to  Spare  the  life  of  one  of  them, 
provided  he  would  convey  letters  to  Greece  from  her 
hand.  This  was  a  difficult  trial.  Never  was  friendship 
more  truly  displayed,  according  to  the  words  of  Ovid  : 
Ire  jubet  Pylades  carum  moriturus  Orrjlem, 

Hie  negnt ;  inque  vicem  puguat  uterque  mori. 

At  laft  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  preffing  entreaties  of  his 
friend,  and  conlented  to  carry  the  letters  of  Iphigenia  to 
Greece.  Thele  were  addrelled  to  Oreftes  himfelf,  and 
therefore  thefe  circumftances  foon  led  to  a  total  discovery 
of  the  connections  of  the  prieftefs  with  the  man  whom 
Slie  was  going  to  immolate.  Iphigenia  was  convinced 
that  he  was  her  brother  Oreftes;  and,  when  the  caufe  of 
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their  journey  had  been  explained,  flie  refolved,  with  the 
two  friends,  to  fly  from  Cherfonefus,  and  to  carry  away 
the  ftatue  of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  difcovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  purfue  them  ;  but  Minerva  interfered, 
and  told  him,  that  all  had  been  done  by  the  will  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  gods.  Some  fuppofe  that  Oreltes  came 
to  Cappadocia  from  Cherfonefus,  and  that  there  he  left 
the  ftatue  of  Diana  at  Comana.  Others  contradict  this 
tradition  ;  and,  according  to  Paufanias,  the  ftatue  of  Diana 
Orthia  was  the  fame  as  that  which  had  been  carried  away 
from  the  Cherfonefus.  Some  aifo  fuppofe,  that  Oreltes 
brought  it  to  Aricia  in  Italy,  where  Diana’s  w'orlhip  was 
eftablilhed. 

After  thefe  celebrated  adventures,  Oreltes  afcended  the 
throne  of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfedt  fecurity, 
and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and 
gave  his  filter  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The  marriage  of 
Oreltes  with  Hermione,  is  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
ancients.  All  are  agreed,  that  fhe  had  been  promil'ed  to 
the  fon  of  Agamemnon ;  but  Menelaus  had  married  her 
to  Neoptolemus,  the  fon  of  Achilles,  who  had  Ihown  him- 
1’elf  fo  truly  interefted  in  his  caufe  during  the  Trojan 
war.  The  marriage  of  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus  dif- 
pleafed  Oreltes ;  he  remembered  that  Ihe  had  been  early 
promifed  to  him,  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  recover 
her  by  force  or  artifice.  This  he  effected  by  caufing 
Neoptolemus  to  be  alfaflinated,  or  aflaflinating  him  him- 
fielf.  According  to  Ovid’s  Epiftle  of  Hermione  to  Oreltes, 
Hermione  had  always  been  faithful  to  her  firft  lover,  and 
even  it  was  by  her  perfuafions  that  Oreltes  removed  her 
from  the  houle  of  Neoptolemus.  Hermione  was  diflatisfied 
with  the  partiality  of  Neoptolemus  for  Andromache,  and 
her  attachment  for  Oreltes  was  increafed.  Euripides  how¬ 
ever,  and  others,  fpeak  differently  of  Hermione’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  Neoptolemus:  Ihe  loved  him  fo  tenderly,  that  Hie 
refolved  to  murder  Andromache,  who  feemed  to  lhare,  in  a 
fmall  degree,  the  afteCtions  of  her  hulband.  She  was  ready  to 
perpetrate  the  horrid  deed  when  Oreltes  came  into  Epirus  ; 
and.  flie  was  ealily  perluaded  by  the  foreign  prince  to 
withdraw  herlelf,  in  her  hulband’s  abfence,  from  a  coun¬ 
try  which  feemed  to  contribute  fo  much  to  her  forrows. 
Oreltes,  the  better  to  fecure  the  affeCtions  of  Hermione, 
alfaflinated' Neoptolemus,  and  retired  to  his  kingdom 
of  Argos.  His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and 
fecurity,  and  he  died  in  his  goth  year,  leaving  his 
throne  to  his  fon  Tilamenes  by  Hermione.  Three  years 
after,  the  Heraclidae  recovered  the  Peloponnefus,  and 
banilhed  the  defcendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Oreltes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  fiome  fuppofe,  by  the 
bite  of  a  ferpent ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  be¬ 
come  his  fubjeCts  at  the  death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed 
by  an  oracle  to  bring  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They  were, 
fome  time  after,  difcovered  at  Tegea;  and  his  ftature  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  feven  cubits,  according  to  the  traditions 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others.  The  friendlhip  of 
Oreltes  and  of  Pylades  became  proverbial ;  and  the  two 
friends  received  divine  honours  among  the  Scythians,  and 
were  worfliipped  in  temples. 

ORESTE'UM,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Sparta.  It  was  founded  by  Oreftheus,  a  fon  of  Ly- 
caon,  and  originally  called  Orefthefium;  and  afterwards 
OreJ'teum,  from  Oreltes,  the  fon  of  Agamemnon,  who 
came  there. 

ORESTI'DiE,  the  defcendants  or  fubjedts  of  Oreftes, 
the  fon  of  Agamemnon.  They  were  driven  from  the 
Peloponnefus  by  the  Heraclidse;  and  came  to  fettle  in  a 
country  which,  from  them,  was  called  Ovejiida,  at  the 
foutli-weft  of  Macedonia.  Some  fuppofe  that  that  part 
of  Greece  originally  received  its  name  from  Oreftes,  who 
fled  and  built  there  a  city,  which  gave  its  founder’s  name 
to  the  whole  province. 

ORETA'NI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Spain, 
whofe  capital  was  Oretum,  now  Oreto. 

OREX'IS,  f.  [Greek.]  An  appetite  for  food.  Scott. 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  izii. 
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OREYPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar: 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Ramanadporum. 

ORE'ZA,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Corfica,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Corte. 

OR'FA.  See  Ourfa. 

OR'FANEL  (Hyacinth),  a  Spanilh  dominican  monk, 
and  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  propagating  the  catholic 
faith  in  Japan,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in 
1578.  He  entered,  when  very  young,  into  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic  ;  and,  in  the  year  1605,  was  fent  out  a  mif¬ 
fionary  to  the  Philippine  illands.  Thence  he  went  to 
Japan,  where  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  the  inftrudtion 
of  the  poor;  and  is  faid  to  have  made  numerous  converts 
to  the  catholic  religion.  While  thus  engaged,  he  endured 
great  privations  and  fufterings;  and,  being  at  length  ar- 
refted,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  at  a  flow  fire,  in 
1622.  He  claims  this  notice,  from  his  having  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  colleftion  of  Miflionary  travels  among  the 
Pagans  of  the  Eaft,  a  work  written  in  the  Spanilh  lan¬ 
guage,  which  relates  to  a  country  little  known  to  Euro¬ 
peans;  and  it  is  faid  to  abound  in  curious  and  interefting 
matter,  and  to  be  recommended  by  its  ftridt  fidelity.  So 
careful  was  the  author  to  render  it  perfectly  accurate, 
that,  while  he  was  in  prifon,  he  read  it  to  his  fellow-mif- 
iionaries,  who  aflifted  him  in  correcting  any  miffakes  into 
which  he  might  have  fallen.  It  was  printed  at  Madrid 
in  1673,  and  is  entitled  “  The  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of 
the  Succefs  of  Chriftianity  in  Japan,  from  the  Year  1602, 
when  the  Author  entered  into  the  Order  of  Preachers,  to 
the  Year  1621 ;  and  continued  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1622, 
by  Father  Diego  Collado.”  Gen.  Biog. 

OR'FER,  a  town  of  Scotland,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  Pomona:  ten  miles  foutli-weft  of  Kirkwall. 

OR'FGILD,  /’.  [from  the  Sax.  op p,  cattle,  and  ^llb,  re- 
compenfe.]  A  delivery  or  reftitution  of  cattle.  But  Lam- 
‘  bard  fays,  it  is  a  reftitution  made  by  the  hundred,  or 
county,  for  any  wrong  done  by  one  who  was  in  pledge ; 
or  rather  a  penaltyfor  taking  away  cattle.  Lamb.  Arch.  125. 

OR'FO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Labadde, 
on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

OR'FORD,  or  O'reford,  a  decayed  borough  and  mar¬ 
ket-town  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  fituated  on  the  north- 
weft  bank  of  the  river  Ore,  (from  which  it  derives  its 
name,)  near  where  that  river  joins  the  Aide,  and  falls 
into  the  fea  :  it  is  five  miles  from  Aldeborough,  nineteen 
from  Ipfwich,  and  ninety  north-eaft  from  London.  Or- 
ford  was  formerly  a  place  of  fome  confequence,  and  a 
fea-port;  as  it  fent  three  fliips  and  fixty-two  men,  to  aflift 
Edward  III.  at  the  fiege  of  Calais  in  the  year  1357.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  year  1500,  it  contained  three  churches;  but 
of  thefe  only  one  remains.  Here,  according  to  the  “  Suf¬ 
folk  Traveller,”  was  a  houle  of  Auguftine  friars,  an  hof- 
pital  of  St.  Leonard,  and  a  chantry,  which  was  valued  at 
the  dilfolution  at  61.  13s.  iigd.  The  decay  of  the  town  is 
attributed  to  the  lofs  of  its  harbour,  as  the  fea  has  retired 
from  this  part  of  the  coaft.  The  towers  of  the  callle  and 
church  area  fea-mark  for  colliers, coafters,  and  fliips  that 
come  from  Holland. 

This  town  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  admiral  Ruffed,  who 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  William  III.  Becoming 
extindf  in  that  family,  the  fame  dignity  was  conferred 
on  the  celebrated  fir  Robert  Walpole,  and  continued  in 
his  family  till  the  year  1797,  when  it  again  became  ex- 
tindl,  by  the  dgmife  of  Horatio,  the  fourth  earl,  without 
iflue.  It  has  fince  however  been  once  more  revived,  in 
the  perfon  of  Horatio  baron  Walpole  of  Wolterton,  who 
is  now  earl  of  Orford. 

Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Mondays;  and  a  fair  on 
the  24th  of  June,  but  that  formely  held  on  Shrove  Mon¬ 
day  is  difeontinued.  This  place  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  though  in  1801  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  only  399. 

The  church  of  Orford  is  of  great  antiquity ;  and  was, 
when  entire,  a  fpacious  and  very  handfome  ftrufture.  At 
8  Y  the 
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the  weft  end  rifes  a  fquare  embattled  tower,  having  under 
it  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  adorned  on  the  out- 
fide  with  fhields,  and  a  crofs  over  the  centre,  and  in  the 
interior  with  kings’  heads,  five  on  one  fide,  and  fix  on 
the  other.  The  chancel,  now  much  more  ruinous  than 
any  other  part  of  the  church,  and  feparated  from  it  by  a 
wall,  exhibits  in  its  remains  a  very  curious  fpecimen  of 
ancient  architefture.  In  the  more  entire  portions  of  this 
edifice  the  arches  are  in  the  pointed  ftyle,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  are  ornamented  with  beautiful  tracery,  in  good 
prefervation. 

On  an  eminence  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  ftand  the 
ruins  of  the  caftle,  which  was  molt  likely  founded  foon 
after  the  Norman  conqueft,  though  neither  the  exa£l  pe¬ 
riod,  nor  the  name  of  the  founder,  are  recorded.  This 
fortrefs  is  traditionally  faid  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the 
town  in  ancient  times;  a  report  rendered  extremely  pro¬ 
bable  by  the  fafl,  that  many  foundations  of  buildings 
are  frequently  difcovered  in  the  furrounding  enclofures, 
fome  of  which  likewife  retain  the  name  of  Jlreets  annexed 
to  their  denomination  of  field.  The  prefent  remains  of 
the  caftle  confift  chiefly  of  the  keep.  The  figure  of  this 
building  is  a  polygon  of  eighteen  fides,  defcribed  within 
a  circle  whofe  radius  is  twenty-feven  feet,  and  flanked  by 
three  fquare  towers,  fituated  at  equal  diftances  on  the 
weft,  north-eaft,  and  fouth-eaft,  fides.  Thefe  are  em¬ 
battled,  and  overlook  the  reft  of  the  edifice,  which  rifes 
to  the  height  of  ninety  feet.  The  outer  walls  meafure 
twenty  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  are  folid  towards  the  bafe, 
but  galleries  and  fmall  apartments  are  formed  in  them 
towards  the  upper  part.  Round  the  whole  run  two  cir¬ 
cular  ditches,  which  were  formerly  feparated  by  a  circu¬ 
lar  wall,  now  almoft  entirely  demolifhed.  From  the  view 
of  the  caftle,  however,  publilhed  by  Grofe,  we  learn  that 
this  wall  was  forty  feet  high,  and  had  a  parapet  and  bat¬ 
tlements.  The  entrance  into  the  fortrefs  was  on  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  the  polygon,  through  a  building  ad¬ 
joining  to  one  of  the  towers. 

When  mention  of  Orford-caftle  firft  occurs  in  hiftory, 
it  belonged  to  the  crown.  In  1215,  Hugh  Bigod  and 
John  Fitz-Robert  were  appointed  governors  both  of  Nor¬ 
wich  and  Orford  caftles;  but  were  removed  the  fame 
year,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  nominated  in  their  Head. 
After  the  battle  of  Lewes,  at  which  Henry  III.  was  taken 
prifoner  by  his  barons,  they  conferred  the  command  of 
this  poll  on  Hugh  le  Defpenfer.  It  next  pafl'ed  into  the 
cuftody  of  the  defcendants  of  Peter  de  Valoines,  one  of 
whom,  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Valoines,  married 
Robert  de  Uft’ord,  who  had  a  grant  of  the  caftle  and 
manor  for  life.  William  de  Ufford  died  feifed  of  it  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  Ifabel,  his  wife,  had  it 
artigned  among  other  things  for  her  dowry.  Upon  her 
death,  it  reverted  to  Robert  lord  Willoughby,  a  defcen- 
clant,  by  the  female  line,  from  Robert  de  Ufford,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  family  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  de- 
fcended  afterwards  to  Michael  Stanhope,  and,  in  his  right, 
to  vifcount  Hereford,  whofe  truftees  fold  it  to  the  father 
of  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  the  prefent  owner. 

This  leads  us  to  fpeakof  the  corporation  of  this  borough, 
as  the  marquis  is  the  proprietor  or  patron  of  it.  Dr.  Willis 
fays,  that  it  was  fummoned  to  fend  burgeffes  to  parlia¬ 
ment  during  all  king  Edward  the  Firft’s  reign,  from  the 
time  of  the  firft  general  fummons.  But  Mr.  Prynne’s  lift 
is  only  from  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  and  Mr.  Holmes  has 
added  the  35th  of  Edward  I.  After  this,  we  find  it  dif- 
continued  till  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time;  and  it  has  fince 
been  conftantly  fummoned.  The  right  of  eleftion  in  this 
nominal  borough  is  veiled  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight 
portmen,  and  twelve  capital  burgeffes;  but  this  number, 
we  underlland,  is  never  complete,  and  moftly  compofed 
of  non-refidents,  who  are  the  brothers  and  relations  of 
the  marquis  of  Hertford.  The  conftituent  and  reprefen- 
tative  body  being  thus  generally  made  up  of  this  noble¬ 
man’s  family,  the  ufual  mode  of  canvarting  is  difpenfed 
with,  and  the  ele&ion  is  made  amongft  themfelves,  with- 
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out  any  hazard  of  conteft  or  oppofition,  and  even  without 
expenfe.  The  prefent  members  (March  1820)  are — the 
Hon.  Horace  B.  Seymour,  and  John  Douglas,  efq. 

Sudborne-hall,  a  feat  of  the  marquis,  Hands  about  a 
mile  north-eaft  from  the  town.  It  is  a  plain  building, 
and  chiefly  ufed  as  a  fporting-refidence,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  it  is  excellently  fituated,  the  park  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  abounding  with  game. 

At  Butley,  two  miles  weft  of  Orford,  was  a  priory  of 
canons  regular,  founded  by  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  chief 
juftice  of  England  in  1171,  to  the  honour  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  are  Hill  to  be 
feen,  Ihow  it  to  have  been  very  large,  and  the  gale-houfe 
is  a  magnificent  building:  it  remains  entire,  and  is  em- 
bellifhed  in  the  front  with  many  coats  of  arms,  finely  cut 
in  Hone.  Wilkes’s  Britifh  Dire&ory.  Suffolk  Traveller , 
1764.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiv. 

OR'FORD,  a  poll-town  of  America,  in  Grafton-coun- 
ty,  New  Hamplliire,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  Connedlicut- 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Hanover,  and  oppofite 
to  Fairlee  in  Vermont:  incorporated  in  1761,  and  con¬ 
taining  1265  inhabitants.  Here  is  the  foap-rock,  which 
has  the  property  of  fuller’s  earth  in  cleaning  cloth,  alum 
ore,  free-ltone  fit  for  building,  and  a  grey  Hone  much 
ufed  for  mill-ftones,  and  reckoned  equal  in  quality  to  the 
imported  burr-ftones. 

OR'FORD,  a  townlhip  in  Lower  Canada,  weft  of  Af« 
cot,  having  about  thirty  inhabitants.  In  the  northern 
part  is  a  confiderable  lake  ;  and  another  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  townlhip. — A  townlhip  in  Suffolk  county, 
Upper  Canada:  to  the  north  and  fouth  is  the  refidence  of 
the  Moravians.  On  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  lake  Erie, 
and  towards  the  north  watered  by  the  Thames. 

ORFORD  NESS',  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  fouth-eafl 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the  German  Sea,  where 
a  light-houfe  is  eredled  for  the  direction  of  lliips.  Lat.  52. 
4.  N.  Ion.  1.  6.  E. — A  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Hol¬ 
land.  Lat.  11.  15.  N.  Ion.  218.  9.  W. 

ORFO'TA,  J'.  in  botany.  See  Mimosa. 

OR'FRAYS,/!  [orfrais,  old  Fr.  aurifrifi u m ,  aurifrigium , 
low  Lat.  from  auruni  fraflam.']  Fringe  of  gold;  gold  em¬ 
broidery.  Obfoletc. — Item,  a  faire  cope  of  clothe  of  golde, 
with  an  orphrefe  of  clothe  of  fylver,  and  a  running  or- 
pkrefe  embrodered.  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  by  Warton. 

Of  fine  orfrais  had  Ihe  eke 

A  chapilet.  Chaucer . 

ORFYRE'US’s  WHEEL.  See  Motion  (perpetual), 
vol.  xvi.  p.  1 1 5. 

ORGA'BRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Magadoxa. 

OR'GAL,  or  Argal,  f  Lees  of  wine.  Ainfworth. 

OR'GAN,  f  [organe,  Fr.  opyxvov,  Gr.]  Natural  inftru- 
ment;  as  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  fpeech,  the  lungs  of 
refpiration. — For  a  mean  and  organ,  by  which  this  opera¬ 
tive  virtue  might  be  continued,  God  appointed  the  light 
to  be  united,  and  gave  it  alfo  motion  and  heat.  Raleigh. 
— Theaptnefs  of  birds  is  not  fo  much  in  the  conformity 
of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  as  in  their  attention.  Bacon. 

When  he  lhall  hear  Ihe  died  upon  his  words, 

The  ever-lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparell’d  in  more  precious  habits 

Than  when  ihe  liv’d  indeed.  Shakefpeare. 

An  inllrument  of  mufic,  confining  of  pipes  filled  with 
wind,  and  of  Hops  touched  by  the  hand.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Music,  vol.  xv.  p.  367. 

While  in  more  lengthen’d  notes  and  flow 

The  deep  majeftic  folemn  organs  blow.  Pope. 

Mod  of  his  majefty’s  liege  fubjefls  fouth  of  the  Tweed 
are  fully  perfuaded  that,  while  the  clerk,  and  his  coadju¬ 
tors  the  pfalm-fingers,  are  kept  in  time  and  harmony  by 
the  operation  of  this  moll  powerful  wind-inftrument,  the 
grandeur  and  impofing  folemnity  of  public  worlhip  are 
promoted  by  its  rich  and  impreflive  tones.  In  Scotland, 
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this  matter  is  viewed  in  a  very  different  light ;  and  the 
attempt  to  introduce  an  organ  into  St.  Andrew's  church 
at  Glafgow  in  the  year  1807,  produced  a  very  unmnjical 
effe£t.  In  this  inftanee,  the  dread  of  innovation  has  ope¬ 
rated  as  ftrongly  on  the  governors  of  the  northern  as  it 
ever  has  been  known  to  influence  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
eftabliffiment ;  and  our  Englifh  readers  will  be  furprifed 
to  hear  it  afferted,  that  the  introduction  of  an  organ  in 
divine  worfhip  is  in  faft  “  forbidden  by  the  fecond  com¬ 
mandment,”  fince  they  will  not  be  able  to  perceive  the 
connexion  between  image-worfltip  and  inftrumental  mu- 
fic.  The  committee  of  the  pretbytery  moreover  contended, 
that  we  are  not  warranted  to  transfer  the  inftrumental 
mufic  of  the  Jewifti  into  the  Chriftian  church  ;  that  the 
authority  of  the  early  Chriftian  church  is  againft  its  ufe  ; 
that  the  Scotch  reformers  were  adverfe  to  it;  and  that 
the  organ  introduced  into  St.  Andrew’s  church,  was  a 
violation  of  the  purity  and  uniformity  of  their  public 
worfliip.  Notwithftanding  the  difcretion  of  Dr.  Ritchie, 
the  minifter  of  St.  Andrew’s,  in  preventing  all  voluntaries 
and  flouriflies,  and  in  keeping  the  organ  to  a  Ample  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  precentor  or  clerk,  his  conduCt  was 
much  cenfured,  and  it  led  the  pretbytery  formally  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  ufe  of  organs  in  all  their  churches  and  chapels. 
See  “  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pretbytery  of 
Glafgow  relative  to  the  Ufe  of  an  Organ  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  on  the  23d  of  Auguft,  1807.” 

To  OR'GAN,  v.  a.  To  form  organically.  Not  in  ufe.' — 
Would’ft  thou  be  treated  with  in  the  ineffable  dialed!  of 
heaven  ?  Alas !  fond  creature,  thou  art  elemented  and 
organed  for  other  apprehenfions,  for  a  lower  commerce  of 
perception.  Mannyngham's  Difc.  1681. 

OR'G AN-BUILDER,  f.  One  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
»  conftrudt  organs. 

OR'GAN-LING.  See  Orgeis. 

OR'GAN-LOFT,  f.  The  loft  where  the  organ  ftands. 
— Five  young  ladies,  who  are  of  no  fmall  fame  for  their 
great  feverity  of  manners,  would  go  no-where  with  their 
lovers  but  to  an  organ-loft  in  a  church,  where  they  had  a 
cold  treat  and  fome  few  opera-fongs.  Tatler,  N°  61. 

OR'GAN-PIPE,  f  The  pipe  of  a  mufical  organ. — A 
hand  of  a  vail  extenlion,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  fin¬ 
gers,  playing  upon  all  the  organ-pipes  in  the  world,  and 
making  every  one  found  a  particular  note.  Keil. 

The  thunder, 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc’d 
The  name  of  Profper.  Shakefpeare's  Tempeft. 

ORGA'NA  (Andrea),  an  eminent  painter,  poet,  and 
architect :  he  was  born  at  Florence  in  1329,  and  died  in 
*  38$-  The  greateft  Part  of  his  paintings  are  at  Pifa  ;  and, 
in  his  pi&ure  of  the  Univerfal  Judgment,  he  painted  his 
friends  in  heaven,  and  his  foes  in  hell. 

ORGAN'IC,  or  Organical,  adj.  [ organique ,  Fr.  or- 
ganicus,  Lat.]  Confiding  of  various  parts  co-operating 
with  each  other. —  The  organical  ftrudlure  of  human 
bodies,  whereby  they  live  and  move,  and  are  vitally  in¬ 
formed  by  the  foul,  is  the  workmanfliip  of  a  molt  wife, 
powerful,  and  beneficent,  Being.  Bentley. 

Fie  with  ferpent-tongue 
Organic ,  or  impulfe  of  vocal  air. 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  3Iilton's  P.  L. 

Inftrumental;  adting  as  inftruments  of  nature  or  art,  to  a 
certain  end. — Read  with  them  thofe  organic  arts  which 
enable  men  todifcourfe  and  write  perfpicuoufly,  elegantly, 
and  according  to  the  fitted  ftyle  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly. 
Blilton  on  Education. —  Refpedting  organs. —  They  who 
want  the  fenfe  of  difcipline,  or  hearing,  are  by  confe- 
quence  deprived  of  fpeech,  not  by  any  immediate  organic 
cal  indifpofition,  but  for  want  of  difcipline.  Holder. 

ORGAN'ICALLY,  adv.  By  means  ofor  gans  or  inftru¬ 
ments ;  by  organical  difpofition  of  parts.— All  Hones, 
metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetables ;  that  is,  grow 
organically  from  feeds,  as  well  as  plants.  Locke. 
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ORGAN'ICALNESS,  f.  State  of  being  organical. 

OR'GANISM,  f  Organical  ftrudlure. — How  admira¬ 
ble  is  the  natural  ftrudlure  or  organifm  of  bodies.  Grew's 
Oof  mol.  Sac. 

OR'GANIST,  f.  One  who  plays  on  the  organ. — An 
organi/l  ferves  that  office  in  a  public  choir.  Boi/le. 

ORGANIZATION,  /  [from  organize .]  Conftrudlion, 
in  which  the  parts  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  fubfervient  to 
each  other. — That  being  then  one  plant,  which  has  fuch 
an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking 
of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  fame  plant, 
though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  of 
matter,  in  a  like  continued  organization.  Locke. 

To  OR'GANIZE,  v.  a.  [ organifer ,  Fr.  from  organ.~\  To 
conftrudt  fo  as  that  one  part  co-operates  with  another; 
to  form  organically. — The  identity  of  the  fame  man  con- 
fifts  in  a  participation  of  the  fame  continued  life,  by  con- 
ftantly  fleeting  particles  in  fucceffion  vitally  united  to  the 
fame  organized,  body.  Locke. 

ORGAN'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ca¬ 
talonia  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Solfona. 

OR'GANY,  J'.  [opgane,  Sax.]  An  herb.  See  Origa¬ 
num. — Organie  healeth  lcabs.  Gerard's  Herball,  1597. 

ORGANZI'NE,/  Silk  compofed  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
threads  of  raw  filk,  twilled,  and  fo  combined  as  to  obtain 
the  greateft  ftrength.  See  the  article  Silk. — The  filk 
made  here  (in  Hampfhire)  not  forty  years  ago,  was  as 
good  in  quality  as  the  Piedmontefe ;  and  we  have  now  two 
engines,  one  at  Derby  and  the  other  at  Sherborne,  where 
filk  might  be  converted  into  organzine,  or  rather  organ- 
cine.  Campbell's  Survey  of  Britain,  vol.  i. 

OR'GAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile :  twelve 
miles  fouth-fouth-ealt  of  Toledo. 

OR'GASM,  /  [ orgafme ,  Fr.  opyetapoi;,  Gr.]  Sudden 
vehemence. — This  rupture  of  the  lungs,  and  confequent 
fpitting  of  blood,  ufually  arifes  from  an  orgafm ,  or  im¬ 
moderate  motion  of  the  blood.  Blackmore. —  By  means 
of  the  curious  lodgment  and  inofculation  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerves,  the  orgafms  of  the  fpirits  ftiould  be  allayed, 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind  quieted.  Derham. 

OR'GE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Seine 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Paris. 

ORGEAT',  /  [French.]  A  liquor  extracted  from  bar¬ 
ley  and  fweet  almonds.  Mafon. 

ORGE'IS, /.  A  fea-fifli,  called  likewife  Organ-ling. 
Both  feetn  a  corruption  of  the  Orkeny-ling,  as  being  taken 
on  the  Orkney  coaft.  Ainfworth.  —  See  Gadus  molva, 
vol.  viii.  p.  159,  60. 

OR'GELET,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura :  twelve  miles 
fouth  of  Lons  le  Saunier,  and  twenty  fouth  of  Poligny. 
Lat.  45.  31.  N.  Ion.  5.  41.  E. 

ORGE'RES,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  and  Loire  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Janville. 

OR'GIA,  a  town  of  Etruria:  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Sienna. 

OR'GIA,  [Greek.]  Feafts  and  lacrifices  performed  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  inftituted  by  Orpheus,  and  chiefly 
celebrated  on  the  mountains,  by  wild  diftradted  women, 
called  Bacchcc.  Eufebius  derives  the  w’ord  from  ogyy j, 
fury,  madnefs  ;  others  from  opoj,  a  mountain,  becaufe 
Orpheus  removed  from  Thrace  to  Mount  Citheron  ; 
others  from  opyoc.;,  a  place  confecrated  to  fome  divinity ; 
others  from  etgyav,  to  remove,  to  repulfe,  becaufe  the 
profane  were  to  be  driven  away.  We  prefer  the  firft  ety¬ 
mology. 

Theorgia  were  alfo  called  Orpkica,  from  their  inftitutor; 
and  Bacchanalia,  Dionyfia,  and  Liberalia.  It  is  a  fact, 
agreed  upon  by  both  mythologifts  and  antiquaries,  that 
the  orgies  derived  their  origin  from  Egypt ;  and  that 
they  owe  their  inftitution  to  Ills,  who,  having  recovered 
the  members  of  her  hufband,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
confpirators  headed  by  Typhon  his  brother,  and  being 
unable  to  find  the  virile  parts,  which  the  fillies  of  the 
Nile  had  devoured,  confecrated  the  reprefentation  of 

them, 
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them,  which  the  priefts  in  afterj-times  carried  about  in 
the  feftivals  inftituted  in  honour  of  that  prince.  It  is 
alfo  another  allowed  fa£t,  that  Orpheus  and  Melampus, 
in  their  travels  to  Egypt,  had  feen  the  feftivals  of  Ofiris 
celebrated,  and  introduced  them  into  Greece.  Bacchus, 
it  is  faid,  in  honour  of  whom  the  orgies  were  celebrated, 
is  the  fame  with  Ofiris.  From  Greece  the  orgies  palled 
into  Phrygia;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  brought 
into  Italy,  either  by  the  Arcadians,  when  they  planted  a 
colony  in  Latium,  or  by  iEneas  himfelf,  with  his  Trojans, 
wflio  had  previoufly  celebrated  this  feftival.  They  were 
held  every  third  year.  The  chief  folemnities  were  in  the 
night-time,  and  w>ere  attended  with  all  manner  of  im¬ 
purities.  They  were  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  568,  the  fenate  was  obliged  to  abolilh 
them  through  the  whole  empire.  And  Cicero  informs 
us,  that  Diagondas  aboliflied  thefe  infamous  feftivals  at 
Thebes. 

Servius  fays,  that  orgiu  was  a  common  name  for  all 
kinds  of  facrifices  among  the  Greeks,  of  the  fame  import 
with  the  word  ceremonies  among  the  Romans. 

OR'GIES,  f.  pi.  [from  orgiu.']  Frantic  revels  of  any 
kind : 

/  Thefe  are  nights 
Solemn  to  the  Ihining  rites 
Of  the  fairy  prince  and  knights. 

While  the  moon  their  orgies  lights.  H.  Jonfon. 

She  feign’d  nofturnal  orgies;  left  my  bed, 

And,  mix’d  with  Trojan  dames,  the  dances  led.  Dryden. 

We  have  met  with  one  inftance  of  this  word  in  the  lin¬ 
gular. — The  writer  has  formed  a  kind  of  nofiturnal  orgie 
out  of  her  own  fancy.  Spectator,  N°  217. 

OR'GILD,/!  [Saxon.]  Without  recompenfe  ;  as,  where 
no  fatisfaftion  was  to  be  made  for  the  death  of  a  man 
killed,  fo  that  he  was  judged  lawfully  llain.  Spehnan. 

OR'GILLOUS,  adj.  [ orgueilleux ,  Fr.  ojigellice,  Sax.] 
Proud  ;  haughty.  Not  in  life. 

From  illes  of  Greece, 

The  princes  orgillous,  their  high  blood  chafed, 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  fent  their  ftiips.  Sliakefpcare 

OR'GON,  a  river  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  rifes  in 
lat.  46.  56.  Ion.  101.  20.  and  runs  into  theSelingue  in  lat. 
50.  N.  Ion.  106.  14.  ly. 

OR'GON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tire 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Durance:  feventeen  miles 
eaft  of  Tarrafcon,  and  nine  north  of  Salon, 

OR'GUES,  f.  [French,  from  appearing  like  the  keys 
of  an  organ.]  In  fortification,  long  thick  pieces  of  wood, 
pointed  and  ftiod  with  iron,  and  hung  each  by  a  feparate 
rope  over  the  gateway  of  a  city,  ready,  on  any  furprife  or 
attempt  of  the  enemy,  to  be  let  down,  to  ftop  up  the  gate. 
The  ends  of  the  feveral  ropes  are  wound  round  a  windiafs, 
by  means  of  which  they  may  be  all  let  down  together. 

Orgues  are  preferable  to  herfes,  or  portcullices,  becaufe 
thefe  may  be  either  broke  by  a  petard,  or  they  may  be 
flopped  in  their  falling  down ;  but  a  petard  is  ufelefs 
againft  an  orgue ;  for,  if  it  break  one  or  two  of  the  pieces, 
others  immediately  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  ;  or, 
if  they  ftop  one  or  two  of  the  pieces  from  falling,  it  is  no 
hindrance  to  [he  reft;  ;  for,  being  all  feparate,  they  have  no 
dependence  upon  one  another. 

Orgues  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  machine  compofed  of  feveral 
mufquet-barrels, bound  togetherpnarow;  wdiich,  by  means 
of  a  priming-train  of  gunpowder,  may  be  fubjedled  to  one 
general  explofioa.  This  machine  has  been  found  ex¬ 
tremely  ferviceable  in  the  defence  of  a  low  flank,  a  tenaille, 
or  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  crofting  the  ditch  of  a  forti¬ 
fied  place.  James's  Mil.  Dill. 

OR'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Sifteron,  and  two 
north  of  Forcalquier. 

ORGY'A,  f.  An  ancient  Grecian  meafure,  containing 
fix  feet.  Some  reprefent  the  orgya  as  the  Grecian  pace. 
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Hefychius  deferibes  it  as  the  fpace  comprehended  between 
the  twfo  hands,  when  the  arms  are  extended  ;  anfwering 
to  the  Roman  ulna,  and  our  fathom. 

ORHE'I,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Reut :  fixty-fix 
miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Jafii,  and  fifty  north-north-weft: 
of  Bender. 

O'RI,  a  town  of  Sardinia:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Safari. 

O'RIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Grenada  : 
nineteen  miles  fouth  of  Huefca. 

O'RIA,  or  Oi'ra,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto;  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  united  to  Tarento  :  forty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Otranto,  and  165  eaft  of  Naples. 

ORIA'GO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan,  on  the 
Brenta:  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Padua. 

ORIBA'SIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Psychotria. 

ORIBA'SIUS,  an  eminent  phyfician  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  a  native  either  of  Pergamus  or  Sardes,  and  was 
a  difciple  of  Zeno  the  Cyprian.  By  his  medical  lkill, 
learning,  and  agreeable  manners,  herofeto  celebrity;  and 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  who 
made  him  queftorof  Conftantinople.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince  in  363,  he  loft  his  intereft,  and  fell  into  dif- 
grace,infomuch  that,  under  Valentinian  II.  he  was  ftripped 
of  his  property,  and  fent  to  baniftnnent  among  the  bar¬ 
barians.  His  fortitude  and  profeflional  lkill,  however, 
infpired  thefe  people  with  a  high  veneration  for  his  cha- 
rafler;  and  he  was  at  length  recalled  to  the  imperial  court. 
Eunapius  reprefents  him  as  flourilhing  in  wealth  and  re¬ 
putation  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Phi- 
lofophers,  which  was  near  the  year  400.  Oribafius,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  emperor  Julian,  made  a  compilation  from 
Galen  and  all  the  other  preceding  medical  authors,  in  fe- 
venty  or  feventy-two  books,  ofwhich  there  are  remaining 
the  fifteen  firft  books,  together  with  two  others  on  ana¬ 
tomical  fubje&s.  In  this  work  are  preferved  many  paf- 
fages  of  ancient  writers  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere, 
and  others  are  given  with  more  accuracy  than  in  the  ex¬ 
tant  works  of  the  authors  themfelves.  He  afterwards 
drew  up  the  fynopfis  of  his  great  work,  for  the  life  of  his 
fon  Eullathius,  in  nine  books,  now'  extant;  as  are  like- 
wife  his  four  books  on  medicine  and  difeafes,  entitled 
“  Euporiftorum,”  & c.  He  wrote  fome  other  works,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Photius  and  Suidas,"  wdiich  are  now  loft.  Of 
his  remaining  writings,  various  editions  have  been  given, 
with  Latin  tranfiations ;  and  they  rank  among  the  more 
valuable  of  the  medical  works  of  antiquit)',  though  they 
contain  little  of  his  own,  and  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  art.  He  was  a 
great  collector  of  recipes  and  fpeeific  remedies,  feveral  of 
which  were  received  into  prafitice  after  his 'time.  He 
fpeaks  highly  from  his  own  experience  of  the  efficacy  of 
local  bleedings  by  means  of  Tcarification,  and  aflerts  that 
he  was  himfelf  cured  of  the  plague  by  it.  He  alfo  gives1 
a  particular  and  curious  defeription  of  a  fpecies  of  me¬ 
lancholic  derangement  called  lycanthropij,  in  which  the 
patient  wanders  about  by  night  among  the  tombs,  as  if 
lie  were  transformed  into  a  wolf.  The  cafe  of  the  de¬ 
moniac  in  the  New  Teftament,  who  abode  among  the  l’e- 
pulchres,  feems  to  have  been  of  this  kind.  The  theore¬ 
tical  and  anatomical  parts  of  Oribafius  are  almoft  purely 
tranferipts  from  Galen.  The  whole  works  of  Oribafius 
were  printed  at  Bafil,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  1557,  and 
in  the  Artis  Medics  Principes  of  Stephanus.  Friend's 
Hijl.  Phyjick. 

ORICHAL'CUM,  or  Aurichalcum,/  A  metallic  fub- 
ftance  refembling  gold  in  colour,  but  very  inferior  in 
value. — A  maffy  id.ol  of  auricalk  is  placed  upon  a  chariot 
with  eight  wheels  richly  gilded.  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Travels. 

Not  Bilbo  fteel,  nor  brafs  from  Corinth  fet, 

Nor  coftly  orichalch  from  ftrange  Phcenice, 

But  fuch  as  could  both  Phcebus’ arrows  w’ard. 

And  the  hailing  darts  of  heaven  beating  hard.  Spenfer. 

Refpefiling  the  etymology  of  the  word  there  is  great 
diverfity  of  opinions.  Thofe  who  write  it  aurichalcwm „ 

think 
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■flunk  it  is  compofed  of  the  Latin  word  durum,  gold,  and 
the  Greek  yaXaot;,  brafs  or  copper.  The  moll:  general 
opinion  is,  however,  that  it  is  compofed  of  o^o;,  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  ya.Xyo; ;  alluding  perhaps  to  its, being  found  in 
mountains  or  mountainous  countries.  Dr.  Watfon,  the 
lqte  bifliop  of  Landa'fF,  obferves,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
or,  aur,  ilgnifies  light,  fire,  flame;  and  that  the  Latin 
terms  uro,  to  burn,  and  durum,  gold,  are  derived  from 
it,  ihafmuch  as  geld  refembles  the  colour  of  flame  ;  and 
lienee  it  is  not  improbable,  that  orichalcum  may  be  com¬ 
pofed  of  an  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  term,  and  that  it  is 
rightly  rendered  “  flame-coloured  copper.” 

This  metal,  or  compofition,  was  well  known  to  the  old 
Romans,  who  often  took  advantage  of  its  refemblance  to 
gold  ;  and  fome  facrilegious  characters,  who  could  not 
refill  the  temptation  of  removing  gold  from  temples  and 
other  public  places,  chofe  to  conceal  their  guilt  by  re¬ 
placing  it  with  orichalcum.  It  was  thus  that  Julius 
Caefar  adled,  when  he  robbed  the  capitol  of  3000  pounds 
weight  of  gold  ;  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Vitellius, 
who  defpoiled  the  temples  of  their  gifts  and  ornaments, 
and  replaced  them  with  this  inferior  metal. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute  with  philofophers  and 
others,  what  this  metal  could  be,  or  how  it  was  procured 
or  made.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  analogous  to  our 
brafs,  if  not  wholly  the  fame  with  it.  The  value  of  brafs 
is -much  lefs  than  that  of  gold;  and  the  refemblance  of 
brafs  to  gold,  in  colour,  is  obvious  at  firft  fight.  Both 
brafs  and  gold,  indeed,  are  fufceptible  of  a  variety  of 
fhades  of  yellow;  and,  if  very  pale  brafs  be  compared 
with  gold  mixed  with  much  copper,  fuch  as  the  foreign 
goldfmiths  efpecially  ufe  in  their  toys,  a  difparity  may  be 
leen;  but  the  nearnefs  of  the  refemblance  is  fufficiently 
afeertained  in  general,  from  obferving  that  fubllances 
gilded  with  brafs,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Dutch  leaf, 
are  not  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  fuch  as  are  gilded  with 
gold  leaf. 

The  Romans  were  not  only  in  poflefiion  of  a  metallic 
fubftance  called  by  them  orichalcum,  and  refembling  gold 
in  colour,  but  they  knew  alfo  the  manner  of  making  it; 
and  the  materials  from  which  they  made  it  were  the  very 
fame  from  which  we  make  brafs.  There  are  indeed  au¬ 
thors  of  great  repute  who  think  very  differently,  and 
who  confider  the  art  of  making  brafs  as  an  invention 
.wholly  modern.  Thus  M.  Croniledt  does  not  think  it 
juft  to  conclude,  from  old  coins  and  other  antiquities,  that 
it  is  evidently  proved  that  the  making  of  brafs  was  known 
in  the  moll  ancient  times;  and  the  authors  of  the  French 
Encyclopedic  allure  us,  that  our  brafs  is  a  very  recent  in¬ 
vention.  It  appears,  however,  from  Pliny’s  Nat.  Hill, 
lib.  xxxiv.  §.  2.  and  from  the  concurring  tellimony  of 
other  writers,  that  orichalcum  was  nota.pureor  original 
metal  ;  but  that  its  balls  was  copper,  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  orichalcum  by  means  of  cadmia,  a  fpecies  of 
earth  which  they  threw  upon  the  copper,  and  which  it 
abforbed.  It  has  indeed  been  contended,  that  the  cadmia 
of  Pliny  was  native  arfenic  ;  an  opinion  which  fcarcely 
merits  confutation,  but  which  mull  appear  extremely 
groundlefs,  when  we  refleft  that' it  is  impoflible  to  make 
either  brafs  or  copper  from  arfenic,  and  that  Pliny  ex- 
prefsly  calls  it  a  Jione  from  which  brafs  was  made.  The 
tellimony  of  Ambrofe,  bifliop  of  Milan  in  the  4th  Cen¬ 
tury,  and  of  Primafius,  bifliop  of  Adrumetum  in  Africa 
in  the  6th,  and  of  Ifidorus,  bilhop  of  Seville  in  the  7th, 
all  leem  to  confirm  Pliny’s  account.  We  may  therefore 
fafely  conclude,  that  the  Romans  knew  the  method  of 
making  brafs  by  mixing  cadmia,  or  calamine,  with  copper; 
yet  it  is  probable  they  were  not  the  inventors  of  this  art, 
but  that  they  borrowed  it  from  fome  other  country.  It 
appears,  from  a  variety  of  teftimonies,  that  brafs  was  made 
in  Afia  in  a  manner  very  fimilar  to  that  at  Rome ;  and  a 
variety  of  places  are  mentioned  in  that  extenfive  country 
where  it  was  commonly  made  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome, 
that  in  India,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Afia,  it  was 
made  in  the  remoteft  ages. 
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With  refpefl  to  orichalcum,  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  there  were  two  forts  of  it;  one  factitious,  the  other 
natural.  The  factitious,  whether  we  confider  its  quali¬ 
ties  or  compofition,  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
our  brafs.  As  to  the  natural  orichalcum,  the  pc  is  no 
improbability  in  fnppofing,  that  copper-ore  may  be  fo  in¬ 
timately  blended  with  fin  ore  of  zinc,  or  of  ioihe  other 
metallic  fubftance,  that  the  compound,  when  line! ted; 
may  yield  a  mixed  metal  of  a  paler  hue  than  copper,  and 
refembling  the  colour  of  either  gold  or  lilver.  '  In  Du 
Halde’s  Hiftory  of  China,  we  meet  with  the  following 
account  of  the  Qhinefe  white  copper:  “  The  tnoft  extra¬ 
ordinary  copper  is  called  de-tong-,  or  white  copper;  it  is 
white  when  dug  out  of  the  mine,  and  llill  more  white 
within  than  without.  It  appears  by.  a  vaft  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  at  Pekin,  that  its  colour  is  owing  to  no 
mixture ;  on  the  contrary,  ail  mixtures  diminilh  its  beauty  ; 
for,  when  it  is  rightly  managed,  it  looks  exaCtly  like  fi!  Ver ; 
and,  were  there  not  a  necellity  of  mixing  a  little  tutenag, 
or  fome  fuch  metal,  with  it,  to  foften  it,  and  prevent  its 
brittlenefs,  it  would  be  lo  much  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  this  fort  of  copper  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  no-vvhere 
but  in  China,  and  that  only  in  the  province  of  Yun  -nan.” 
Notwithllanding  what  is  here  faid,  of  the  colour  of  this 
copper  being  owing  to  no  mixture,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Chinefe  white  copper,  as  brought  to  us,  is  a  mixed  metal ; 
fo  that  the  ore  from  which  it  is  extradled  mull  conlift  of 
various  metallic  fubllances  ;  and  from  fome  fuch  ore  it  is 
polfible  that  the  natural  orichalcum,  if  ever  it  exifted, 
may  have  been  made.  But,  notwithllanding  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  natural  orichalcum  cannot  be  Ihown  to  be  irn- 
poflible,  yet  there  is  fome  realon  to  doubt  whether  it  ever 
had  a  real  exiftence  or  not. 

We  know  of  no  country  in  w  hich  it  is  found  at  pre- 
fent;  nor  was  it  any-where  found  in  the  age  of  Piiny  ; 
nor  does  he  feem  to  have  known  the  country  where  it  ever 
had  been  found.  He  admits,  indeed,  its  having  been 
formerly  dug  out  of  the  earth  :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
ill  the  very  paflage  where  he  is  mentioning  by  name  the 
countries  moll  celebrated  for  the  production  of  different 
kinds  of  copper,  he  only  fays  in  general  concerning  ori- 
chalcum,  that  it  had  been  found  in  other  countries,  with¬ 
out  fpecifying  any  particular  country.  Plato  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  orichalcum  was  a  thing  only  talked  of  even 
in  his  time  ;  it  was  no-where  then  to  be  met  with,  though 
in  the  illand  of  Atlantis  it  had  been  formerly  extracted 
from  the  earth.  The  Greeks  were  in  pofleflion  of  a  me¬ 
tallic  fubftance  called  orichalcum  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  by  Heliod  ; 
and  by  both  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhows  that  it 
was  then  held  in  great  elleem.  Other  ancient  writers 
have  exprefled  themfelves  in  fimilar  terms  of  commenda¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  principally  from  the  circumftance  of  the 
high  reputed  value  of  orichalcum  that  authors  are  induced 
to  fuppofe  the  ancient. orichalcum  to  have  been  a  natural 
fubftance,  and  very  different  from  the  faflitious  one  in 
tile  at  Rome,  and  probably  in  Afia,  and  which,  it  has  been 
Ihowm,  was  nothing  different  from  our  brafs.  But  this 
conclufion  cannot  be  validly  drawn  from  their  enco¬ 
miums  upon  it;  for,  at  whatever  time  the  method  of 
making  it  was  firft  difeovered,  both  its  novelty  and 
fcarcenefs,  joined  to  its  utility,  would  enhance  its  value  ; 
at  leaft  there  can  be  no  abfurdity  in  fnppofing,  that,  When 
firft  introduced,  it  was  greatly  prized,  even  though  it  be 
granted  that  it  poffeifed  no  other  properties  than  .fuch  as 
appertain  to  brafs.  Tran)’,  of  the  manchejler  Soc.  vol.  ii. 

OR'ICUM,  or  Oricus,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea;  founded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis,  according 
to  Pliny.  It  was  called  Dardania,  becaufe  Helenus  and 
Andromache,  natives  of  Troy,  or  Dardania,  reigned  over 
the  country  after  the  Trojan  war.  It  had  a  celebrated 
harbour,  and  was  greatly  elleemed  by  the  Romans  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fituation,  but  it  was  not  well  defended.  The 
tree  vtliich  produces  the  turpentine  grew  there  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

8  Z  O'RIEL, 
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O  RIEL,  or  Oriol ,  f  [ oriol ,  old  Fr.  “  porclie,  allee, 
galerie,”  Lacombe  ;  oriolum,  low  Latin.]  A  little  wade 
room  next  the  hall,  where  particular  perfons  dine.  Such 
is  the  description  by  Coles,  Di&.  1685.  And  the  fenfe  of 
oriolum  is  much  the  fame  in  Du  Cange.  It  was  a  fort  of 
recefs. — We  may  juftly  prefume  that  Oriel  or  Oryal  col¬ 
lege,  in  Oxford,  took  name  from  fuch  room,  or  portico, 
or  cloifter.  Cowel. 

O'RIENCY,  )'.  [from  orient .]  Brightnefs  of  colour; 
ftrength  of  colour.- — In  that  they  [angels]  are  finlefs, 
their  created  power  is  in  its  priftine  vigour  and  oriency, 
immaculate.  Water/ants  on  Fortefcue. — Black  and  thorny 
plum-tree  is  of  the  deepeft  oricncy.  Evelyn. 

O'RIENS,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for  all  the 
mod  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  ;  fuch  as  Parihia,  India, 
Afiyria,  &c. 

O'RIENT,  adj.  [oriens,  Lat.]  Rifingas  the  fun. — When 
fair  morn  orient  in  heaven  appear’d.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Moon  that  now  meet’ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fly’ll 
With  the  fix’d  liars.  Milton's  P.  L. 

Eaftern  ;  oriental.— Bright ;  fliining;  glittering;  gaudy; 
fparkling. — There  do  breed  yearly  an  innumerable  com¬ 
pany  of  gnats,  whole  property  is  to  fly  unto  the  eye  of  the 
Hon, as  being  a  bright  and  orient  thing.  Abbot  mi  the  World. 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  Hied, 

Shall  come  again,  transform’d  to  orient  pearl, 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  intereft.  Shahefpeare. 
The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  fcutcheons  wore, 

With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder’d  o’er.  Dryden. 

O'RIENT,  /’.  [French.]  The  eaft  ;  the  part  where  the 
fun  firft  appears. — Such  fchemes  as  thefe  were  ufual  to  the 
nations  of  the  orient.  Mede's  Paraphr.  of  St.  Peter,  164.2. 

ORIEN'T  (L’),  a  feaport  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a 
tribunal,  in  the  department  of  the  Morbihan,  fituated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scorf ; 
built  in  the  year  1720.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  many  Ihips  of  war.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  19,922.  It  is  eighteen  pods  fouth-weft  of 
Rennes,  and  thirty-fix  and  three  quarters  weft  of  Paris. 
Lat.  47.  45.  W.  Ion.  3.  16.  E. 

ORIEN'TAL,  adj.  Eaftern;  placed  in  the  eaft;  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  eaft. — Your  ihips  went  as  well  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  as  to  Pequin  upon  the  oriental  feas, 
as  far  as  to  the  borders  of  the  eaft  Tartary.  Bacon's  New 
Atlantis. 

ORIEN'TAL,  f.  An  inhabitant  of  the  eaftern  parts  of 
the  world. — They  have  been  of  that  great  ufe  to  follow¬ 
ing  ages,  as  to  be  imitated  by  the  Arabians  and  other  ori¬ 
entals.  Grew. 

ORIEN'TALISM,  f.  An  idiom  of  the  eaftern  lan¬ 
guages;  an  eaftern  mode  of  fpeech. —  Dragons  are  a  lure 
mark  of  orientalifm.  Warton's  lift.  E.  P. — Scholars  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Hebrew  will  receive  pleafure  and  inftruc- 
tion  from  a  literal  veriion  of  orientalij’ms  immediately  pre- 
fented  to  their  eye,  without  the  trouble  of  referring  to  a 
fervile  Latin  tranflation.  A  bp.  Newcome's  Ejfay  on  the 
Tranf.  of  the  Bible. 

ORIEN'TALIST,  f.  An  inhabitant  of  the  eaftern  parts 
of  the  world. — According  to  the  received  notion  of  the 
oriental fs.  Biblioth.  Bibl. — Who  can  tell  how  far  the  ori- 
entalifis  were  wont  to  adorn  their  parables  ?  Peters  on  Job. 
— One  well  acquainted  with  eaftern  tongues. 

ORIENTAL'ITY,  f.  State  of  being  oriental. — His  re¬ 
volution  being  regular,  it  hath  no  efficacy  peculiar  from 
its  orientality ,  but  equally  difperfeth  his  beams.  Brown. 

OR'IFICE,  J\  [Fr.  from  orficium,  Lat.]  Any  opening 
or  perforation. — The  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  firft  hurt 
by  the  Spanilh  boy,  could  find  no  means  to  ftanch  the 
blood,  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice  of  the  wound 
flopped  by  men’s  thumbs,  fucceeding  one  another  for  the 
Apace  of  two  days.  Bacon. — Blood-letting,  Hippocrates 
faith,  fliould  be  done  with  broad  lancets  or  fwords,  in 
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order  to  make  a  large  orifice  by  ftabbing  or  pert u (ion. 
Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

Their  mouths 

With  hideous  orifice  gap’d  on  us  wide. 

Portending  hollow  truce.  Milton's  P.  I. 

O'RIFLAMB,  f.  [ oriflamme ,  old  Fr.  probably  corrup¬ 
tion  of  aurifiamma,  Lat.  or  fiamme  d'or,  Fr.]  A  golden 
ftandard  : 

Yet  holy  Lewis  with  his  Frenchmen  ftrook 

Into  the  Pagans  fuch  deep  fright,  that  they 
At  his  illuftrious  orifiambes  look, 

Unto  his  vi&ories  gave  willing  way.  Beaumont. 

Refpefling  the  oriflamme,  or  banner  of  St.  Denis,  of 
which  fo  much  is  faid  in  the  early  parts  of  the  hiftory  of 
France,  M.  du  Cange  writes  thus:  “  It  was  the  banner, 
or  ufual  ftandard,  which  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the  royal 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  made  ufe  of  in  their  private  wars;  that 
is  to  fay,  in  thofe  which  they  undertook  to  recover  their 
pofleffions  from  the  hands  of  ufurpers,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  being  feized  upon.  But,  as  their  ecclefiaftical  (late 
did  not  allow  them  to  ufe  arms  perfonally,  they  delegated 
this  to  a  proxy,  who  received  their  ftandard  from  the 
hands  of  the  abbot,  and  bore  it  before  him  in  battle. 
This  was  the  real  ufe  made  of  the  oriflamme,  although 
fome  learned  perfons  have  written  otherwife,  and  have 
advanced  what  is  but  little  conformable  to  truth.  The 
name  of  oriflamme  was  given  to  this  ftandard,  becaufe  it 
was  flit  up  from  the  bottom  to  refemble  flames,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  its  being  of  a  red  colour:  when  it  fluttered  in 
the  wind,  it  appeared  at  a  diltance  like  flames;  and  be- 
fides,  the  lance  to  which  it  was  fixed  was  gilded.  The 
oriflamme  was  then  the  particular  banner  of  the  abbot 
and  monaftery  of  St.  Denis,  which  they  had  borne  in  their 
wars  by  their  proxies,  who,  in  quality  of  defenders  or 
protestors  of  monafteries  and  churches,  undertook  to 
lead  their  vaflals  in  the  defence  of  their  rights,  and  to  bear 
their  ftandards  in  war  ;  hence  they  have  been  called  Sig- 
niferi  Ecclefiarum,  Standard-bearers  to  the  Church.  The 
counts  of  Vexin  and  of  Pontoife  had  this  title  in  the  mo¬ 
naftery  of  St.  Denis,  of  which  they  were  the  proxies  and 
guardians;  and  in  this  quality  they  bore  the  oriflamme  in 
the  wars  which  they  undertook  in  the  defence  of  its  pro¬ 
perty.  From  this  the  banner  has  been  by  authors  more 
commonly  called  the  ftandard  of  St.  Denis;  not  becaufe  it 
was  preferved  in  the  church  of  that  monaftery,  but  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  the  banner  ufually  borne  in  the  wars  in  which 
this  abbey  was  concerned.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  it  was  not  borne  by  our  kings  in  their  wars  until 
they  were  become  proprietors  of  the  counties  of  Pontoife 
and  Mante,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  Vexin,  which  happened 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  I.  or  of  Louis  le  Gros,  his 
fon ;  and  that  it  was  in  this  quality  they  firft  bore  the 
ftandard  of  St.  Denis  in  their  wars.  Hiftory  is  filent  on 
the  fubjeft  before  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros;  for  I  pay 
no  attention  to  thofe  who  have  advanced,  that  it  was 
known  from  the  times  of  Dagobert,  Pepin,  and  Charle¬ 
magne  ;  all  fuch  hiftories  as  have  been  lo  fertile  in  fables 
being  very  properly  reputed  apocryphal.  We  may  then 
juftly  conclude,  that  Louis  le  Gros  was  the  firft  of  our  mo- 
narchs  who,  in  quality  of  count  of  the  Vexin,  took  the 
oriflamme  from  the  altar  of  St.  Denis,  and  had  it  borne  in 
his  armies,  as  the  principal  banner  of  the  proteflor  of  his 
kingdom,  whofe  fuccour  he  invoked  by  his  cries  of  battle, 
more  efpecially  when  he  learnt  that  Henry  V.  king  of 
Germany  was  marching  his  troops  into  France.  It  has 
happened,  confequently,  that  our  monarchs,  who  poflefled 
themfelves  of  the  rights  of  thefe  counts,  have  ufed  this 
banner  in  their  own  wars,  as  being  the  ftandard  that  bore 
the  name  of  the  protettor  of  their  kingdom,  as  I  have  Ire- 
fore  noticed,  taking  it  from  off  the  altar  of  the  church  of 
St.  Denis  with  the  fame  ceremonies  and  prayers  that  were 
ufually  obferved  when  it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  counts  du  Vexin  for  the  private  wars  of  the  monaftery. 

“  Several 
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<c  Several  perfons  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  believing 
that  the  oriflamme  was  never  taken  from  the  church  of 
St.  Denis  but  when  our  kings  had  unfuccefsful  wars,  to 
repulfe  the  enemy  who  was  attacking  their  kingdom,  or 
prevent  themfelves  froin  being  conquered.  The  truth  is, 
that,  when  war  was  made  on  the  infidels,  as  Froifiart 
writes,  this  ftandard  was  the  principal  one  in  our  armies, 
whether  the  war  was  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  again  It  the 
enemies  of  the  (late. 

“  During  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  at  the  battle  of 
Mons  en  Puele,  in  the  year  1304,  this  fame  oriflamme  was 
borne  by  Anfeau  de  Chevreufe,  a  valiant  knight,  who 
there  loft  his  life  by  fuffocation  from  heat  and  t  hi  rib. 
Meier  writes,  that  the  French  loft  this  banner  in  the  battle, 
and  that  it  was  taken  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Flemings. 
The  Chronicle  of  Flanders,  it  is  true,  fays,  that  the  night 
after  the  combat  it  was  on  the  ground  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  ;  but  Guillaume  Guiart,  who  was  prefent,  as  he  him- 
felf  tells  us,  relates,  that  the  oriflamme  loft  in  this  battle 
was  not  the  true  one,  but  a  counterfeit,  made  by  order 
of  the  king,  to  excite,  on  that  occafion,  the  ardour  of  his 
foidiers.  We  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed,  if  the 
Flemings  vrere  then  perfuaded  they  had  gained  pofi'effion 
of  the  oriflamme,  as  they  had  no  rule  to  diftinguifh  the 
falfe  from  the  true  one.  This  account  is  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  becaufe  we  read  of  its  being  immediately  afterward 
difplayed  in  our  armies ;  for,  in  the  year  1315,  the  king, 
Louis  Hutin,  had  it  borne  in  his  war  againlt  the  fame 
Flemings,  and  gave  the  guard  ofdt  to  Herpin  d’Erquery. 

“  From  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  hiftory  makes  no  more 
mention  of  the  oriflamme.  It  is  therefore  probable,  our 
inonarchs  ceafed  to  have  it  borne  in  their  armies  from 
the  time  the  Englifli  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  France,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  who,  having  driven  them  out  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  introduced  a  new  mode  of  making  war.  He  like- 
wife  introduced  the  white  enfign,  which  has  fince  been 
the  principal  banner  in  our  armies.” 

OR'IGAN,  f.  [Fr.  from  origanum,  Lat.]  Wild  marjo¬ 
ram.  See  Origanum. 

I  chanc’d  to  fee  her  in  her  proper  hue, 

Bathing  herfelf  in  origan  and  thyme.  Spevfer. 

ORIG'ANUM ,  f  [Gr.  formed  o fogoj,  a  mountain,  and 
yoLioq,  joy  5  in  allufion  to  its  place  of  growth  and  agree¬ 
able  fragrance.]  Marjoram  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  didynamia,  order  gymnofpermia,  natural  order  of 
verticillatae,  (labiatae,  Jiiff.)  Generic  characters — Calyx: 
involucre  (piked  :  compofed  of  imbricate,  ovate,  coloured 
brafies.  Perianthium  unequal,  various.  Corolla:  one- 
petalled,  ringent :  tube  cylindrical,  comprefied  :  upper 
lip  erect,  flat,  blunt,  emarginate  ;  lower  trifid,  the  feg-  , 
ments  almoft  equal.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  cf  which  two  are  longer. 
Antheras  fimple.  Piftillum  :  germ  four-cleft.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  inclined  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  Stigma 
very  flightly  bifid,  Pericarpium  :  none  5  calyx  conver¬ 
ging,  fortering  the  feeds  at  bottom.  Seeds  four,  ovate. 
The  involucre  of  the  calyx  conftitutes  the  efience  of  the 
genus.  The  perianthium  in  fome  almoft  equal,  five¬ 
toothed  ;  in  others  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  large,  entire, 
the  lower  fcarcely  any  ;  in  others  two-leaved. — EJfential 
Charafter.  Strobile  four-cornered,  fpiked,  colleiSling  the 
calyxes.  There  are  twelve  fpecies. 

1.  Origanum  .AEgyptiacum,  or  Egyptian  marjoram: 
leaves  fleftiy,  tomentofe  5  fpikes  naked.  This  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  with  a  low  (hrubby  ftalk,  feldom  rijing  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  branches.  Leaves 
roundift),  thick,  woolly,  hollowed  like  a  ladle  ;  they  are 
like  thofe  of  common  marjoram,  but  of  a  thicker  fub- 
ftance,  and  have  much  the  lame  fcent.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  roundilh  fpikes,  clofely  joined  together  at 
the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fmall  fide 
branches  j  they  are  of  a  pale  flelh-colour,  peeping  out  of 
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their  fcaly  coverings.  Haflelquift  mentions  that  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  gardens  at  Cairo  on  account  of  its  fmell, 
which  is  ftronger  than  that  of  dittany  of  Crete,  aroma¬ 
tic,  and  comforting  the  head  ;  and  that  the  Arabians  cal! 
it  Zatar  Henrli,  that  is,  Origanum  Indicum.  Native  of 
Egypt ;  cultivated  in  1731  by  Mr.  Miller,  flowers  from 
June  to  A uguft. 

2.  Origanum  di&amnus,  dittany  of  Crete  or  Candia : 
lower  leaves  tomentofe  ;  fpikes  nodding.  This  alfo  is  a 
perennial  plant.  Stalks  hairy,  about  nine  inches  high, 
of  a  purplilli  colour,  fending  out  fmall  branches  from  the 
fides  by  pairs.  Leaves  round,  thick,  woolly.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  piercing  aromatic  fcent,  and  biting  tafte.  The 
flowers  are  collected  in  ioofe  leafy  heads,  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  nodding;  they  are  fmall,  and  the  ftamens 
ftand  out  beyond  the  corolla.  The  fabulous  qualities  at¬ 
tributed  to  diflamnus  may  be  feenin  Virgil’s  12th  FEneid, 
and  in  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum.  Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Candia;  and,  according  to  Loureiro,  of  China  near 
Canton.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft.  Cultivated 
in  1368  by  Mr.  Riche,  as  appears  from  Turner’s  Herbal. 
It  is  reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate. 

3.  Origanum  Sipyleum,  or  dittany  of  mount  Sipylus : 
leaves  all  fmooth  ;  fpikes  nodding.  This  has  a  perennial 
root,  but  an  annual  ftalk.  The  root  is  compofed  of  many 
(lender  woody  fibres.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fmooth,  and 
of  a  greyifh  colour;  the  ftalks  are  (lender,  of  a  purplifh 
colour,  fmooth,  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  (lender 
branches  oppofite,  terminated  by  (lender  oblong  fpikes  of 
fmall  purplifh  flowers,  peeping  out  of  their  fcaly  covers. 
The  ftamens  are  extended  beyond  the  corolla  to  a  confi- 
derable  length.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  and 
was  difcovered  by  fir  George  Wheeler  on  mount  Sipylus : 
he  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Oxford  garden,  where  it  was 
cultivated  in  1699  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  September. 

4,.  Origanum  Tournefortii,  or  dittany  of  Amorgos  : 
fpikes  four-cornered  5  braftes  roundifh,  very  large.  Root 
fometimes  as  large  as  the  thumb,  woody,  about  a  foot 
long,  brown  without,  reddifh  within,  with  twitted  fibres. 
Stems  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  glaucous,  fimple,  or 
branched.  Leaves  round  or  oval,  nine  or  ten  lines  in 
length,  not  unlike  thofe  of  N°  2.  fome  of  them  thick, 
fleftiy,  and  fmooth  ;  others  thinner,  and  flightly  villofe  ; 
fome  are  infipid,  others  (harp  ;  fome  odoriferous,  others 
without  fcent.  The  feeds  vegetated  well  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris,  and  the  plant  was  not  altered  by  cul¬ 
ture.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Amorgos;  introduced  in 
1788  by  the  late  John  Sibthorp,  M.D.  It  flowers  in  Au¬ 
guft. 

Mr.  Miller  applies  this  name  of  Tournefort’s  to  his 
twelfth  fort,  which,  he  fays,  is  undoubtedly  a  variety  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  intermixing  the  farina  of  the  Cretan  dit¬ 
tany  with  that  of  mount  Sipylus  ;  for  the  plants  in  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  were 
accidentally  produced  from  the  feeds  of  one  fpecies, 
where  both  forts  flood  near  each  other,  in  the  botanic 
garden  of  John  Browning,  efq.  at  Chelfea. 

Mr.  Miller  had  alfo  dried  famples  of  another  variety, 
which  arofe  from  feeds  in  the  Leyden  garden  ;  thefe  feed's 
were  fent  from  Paris,  by  the  name  which  Tournefort 
gave  to  that  which  he  found  in  the  Levant.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  dittany  of  Crete,  but 
not  fo  thick  or  woody;  the  ftalks  rife  more  like  thofe  of 
the  dittany  of  mount  Sipylus,  but  branch  out  wider  at  the 
top;  the  flowers  grow  in  clofer  cl  ufters,  and  do  not  hang 
downward  :  they  are  fmall,  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  former 
fort,  and  flower  at  the  fame  time. 

By  the  charafter  which  Linnaeus  gave  to  the  Cretan 
dittany,  it  may  be  fuppofed  he  had  not  feen  the  true  fort, 
for  it  better  fuits  the  variety.  All  the  leaves  of  the  true 
dittany  are  very  thick  and  woolly,  even  thofe  which  are 
fituated  immediately  below  the  flowers,  whereas  the 
lower  leaves  only  are  fo  in  his  charafter. 

Mr.  Miller’s  hybridum  fee  ms  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
a  the 


the  fecond  fort,  and  by  no  means  the  fame  with  this  of 
Tournefort. 

5.  Origanum  Creficum,  or  Cretan  marjoram:  fpikes 
aggregate,  long,  prifmatic,  ftraigjk  ;  brafhes  membrana¬ 
ceous,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  This  is  the  origanum 
of  Crete,  directed  to  be  nfed  in  medicine;  but  there  has 
been  great  confufion  among  botanifts  in*  diftinguilhing 
the  fpecies.  It  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves 
are  ovate  and  hoary,  with  a  ftrong  aromatic  fcent.  The 
flowers  grow  in  long  erect  bunched  fpikes  at  the  top  of 
the  Halles,  having  membranaceous  bradtes  between,  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  flowers  are  final  1  and  white, 
like  thofe  of  common  origanum.  It  flowers  in  July,  but 
feldom  perfedls  feeds  in  England.  Native  of  the  fouth 
ol  Europe,  about  Balil,  and  in  Paleftine  on  Mount  Liba- 
nus,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  between  Rama  and  Joppa; 
in  China  near  Canton,  according  to  Loureiro. 

6.  Origanum  Smyrnaeum,  or  Smyrna  marjoram  :  leaves 
ovate,  acute,  ferrate;  fpikes  heaped,  umbellately-faftigi- 
ate.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  feveral  rod-like 
woody  long  ftems,  putting  forth  branchlets  at  intervals. 
Leaves  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Cretan  marjoram,  lefs  hoary, 
and  not  fo  round,  but  rather  oblong,  acuminate,  nerved, 
and  fornewhat  lanuginofe.  Scaly  heads  terminate  the 
ftems  and  branches.  It  exhales  a-vefy  fragrant  fmell. 
Found  by  fir  George  Wheeler  abundantly  at  Smyrna, 
on  the  mount  upon  which  the  citadel  is  built.  Lin- 
nseus  adds  Crete  ;  and  Tournefort  gives  it  the  epithet 
Crctica. 

7.  Origanum  Heracleoticum,  or  winter  fweet  marjoram  : 
fpikes  long,  peduncled1,  aggregate  ;  braftes  the  length  of 
the  calyxes.  Root  perennial  ;  from  which  arife  many 
branching  ftalks  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  hairy,  and  inclining 
to  a  purplilh  colour.  Leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  hairy,  refem- 
bling  greatly  thofe  of  fweet  marjoram,  on  flvort  foot-ftalks. 
Flovvers\in  fpikes  about  two  inches  long,  feveral  arifing 
together  from  the  diviiions  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  final!, 
white,  peeping  out  of  their  fcaly  covers.  Linnaeus  re¬ 
marks,  that  it  has  the  habit  of  common  marjoram,  but 
that  the  fpikes  are  a  finger’s  length,  loofely  imbricate. 
It  differs  from  O.  Creticum,  in  having  the  bradles  longer 
than  the  calyxes,  and  the  fpikes  peduncled.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Greece  and  the  warm  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  novr  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  winter  fweet 
marjoram,  but  was  formerly  called  pot-marjoram.  It  is 
chiefly  cultivated  for  nsfegays,  becauleit  comes  fooner  to 
flower  than  fweet  marjoram.  There  is  a  variety  with  va¬ 
riegated  leaves.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1731.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Loureiro,  it  is  a  native  of  China  and  Cochin- 
china. 

8.  Origanum  vulgare,  or  common  marjoram:  fpikes 
roundifl),  panicled,  conglomerate;  bradles  longer  than 
the  calyx,  ovate.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  horizontal, 
brown,  tufted  with  numerous  fibres.  Stem  eighteen 
■inches,  or  near  two  feet,  in  height,  upright,  fornewhat 
woody,  a  little  downy,  and  often  tinged  with  purple: 
branches  oppofite,  upright,  more  tender  than  the  ftalk,  in 
other  refpedls  fimilar.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  finely  and 
thinly  toothed,  above  nearly  fmooth, beneath  downy,  dotted 
on  both  iides,  the  edges  finely  ciliate,  fpreading.  The  axils 
of  the  leaves,  in  the  cultivated  plant,  bear  numerous 
fmaller  leaves.  Corolla  of  the  flower,  pale- red,  hairy,  the 
middle  fegment  rather  longer  than  the  reft. 

Wild  marjoram  is  an  aromatic  and  ornamental  plant, 
growing  wild  in  thickets  and  hedges,  chiefly  in  a  calca¬ 
reous  foil  ;  and  flowering  from  the  end  of  June  through 
Auguft.  The  dried  leaves,  ufed  i.nftead  of  tea,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grateful;  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  fomentations. 
The  eflential  oil  is  fo  acrid,  that  it  may  be  conlidered  as  . 
a  cauftic,  and  is  much  ufed  with  that  intention  by  far¬ 
riers  ;  a  little  cotton  moiftened  with  it,  and  put  into  the 
hollow  of  an  aching  tooth,  frequently  relieves  the  pain. 
The  country  people  ufe  the  tops  to  dye  woollen  cloth 
purple.  It  alio  .dyes  linen  of  a  reddilh-brown  colour; 


for  this  purpofe  the  linen  is  flrft  maceratedjn  alum-water 
and  dried;  it  is  then  foaked  for  two  days  in  a  decodlion 
of  the  bark  of  the  crab-tree  ;  it  is  wrung  out  of  this, 
boiled  in  a  ley  of  allies,  and  then  fullered  to  boil  in  the 
decoclion.  According  to  the  Swedilh  experiments, 
goats  and  flieep  eat  it ;  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it  ;  and  kine 
ref  ufe  it. 

The  leaves  vary  in  fliape  from  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate 
and  ovate-cordate.  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers 
and  light-green  ftalks;  and  another  with  variegated 
leaves.  It  is  oftentimes  cultivated  in  gardens ;  and  is  by 
fome  called  pot-marjoram,  being  commonly  ufed  in  foups. 
Our  wild  marjoram  is  found  not  only  in  molt  parts  of 
Europe,  but  alfo  in  the  rocky  parts  of  Canada,  where  the 
bradles  are  of  a  very  high  colour.  Mr.  Profeflor  Mar- 
tyn  has  placed  three  of  Mr.  Miller’s  fpecies  as  varieties 
under  this. 

9.  Origanum  onites,  or  pot-marjoram:  fpikes  oblong, 
aggregate,  hirfute,  leaves  cordate,  tomentofe.  Pot-mar¬ 
joram  has  the  habit  of  fweet  marjoram  (O.  majorana), 
but  it  is  woody'.  Stems  perennial,  woody,  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  dividing  into  many  fmall  branches.  Leaves  a  little 
larger  than  thofe  of  marjoram,  and  woolly.  Flowers  fmall, 
white,  juft  emerging  out  of  their  fcaly  covers.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  but  feldom  perfedt  feeds  in  England.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Sicily,  about  Syracufe.  Cultivated  in  1759  by 
Mr.  Miller. 

10.  Origanum  Syriacum,  or  Syrian  marjoram:  fpikes 
long,  ternate,  peduncled,  villofe;  leaves  ovate,  villofe. 
This  alfo  has  the  habit  of  O.  majorana.  Leaves  roundilh- 
ovate,  acute,  with  wandering  hairs  fcattered  over  them. 
Place  of  growth  uncertain.  According  to  Loureiro,  It 
grows  wild  in  Cochin-china. 

11.  Origanum  maru  :  fpikes  hirfute;  leaves  ovate,  to¬ 
mentofe,  feflile.  This  has  alfo  the  appearance  of  the  next 
fpecies,  but  is  more  rigid.  Stem  purple,  with  a  few  vil¬ 
lofe  hairs  fcattered  over  it.  Native  of  Crete. 

ii,  Origanum  majorana,  fweet  or  knotted  marjoram  : 
leaves  oval,  blunt;  fpikes  roundifli,  compadl,  pubefeent. 
Root  biennial,  brown,  with  many  long  tough  fibres. 
Stems  numerous,  woody,  branched,  a  foot  and  a  half 
high.  Leaves  devyny,  entire,  pale-green,  petioled.  Flow¬ 
ers  fmall,  white,  appearing  fucceffively  between  the  brae- 
teal  leaves,  which  are  numerous,  and  form  roundifli  com- 
padt  terminating  fpikes.  It  begins  to  flower  in  July,  at 
which  time  it  is  cut  for  ufe;  and  is  then  called  knotted 
marjoram,  from  the  flowers  being  collected  into  roundifli 
dole  heads  like  knots. 

Sweet  marjoram  was  cultivated  here  in  1597,  as  appears 
from  Gerard’s  Herbal.  Loureiro  fays  it  grows  in  China 
and  Cochin-china;  but  it  is  rare,  and  perhaps  introduced 
from  abroad.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  <ra.p.\ po^ov  or  ama- 
vacua  of  the  ancients.  The  place  of  which  it  is  a  native 
has  not  been  afeertained.  The  leaves  and  tops  have  a 
pleafant  fmell,  and  a  moderately-warm  aromatic  bitterilh 
tafte.  They  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  eflential  0:!, 
amounting,  according  to'  Beaume,  to  fifteen  ounces  from 
150  pounds  of  the  recent  plant.  This  oil,  on  being  long- 
kept,  aifumes  a  folid  form.  The  medicinal  qualities  of 
this  plant  agree  with  thofe  of  wild  marjoram  ;  but,  being 
much  more  fragrant,  it  is  deemed  more  cephalic,  and 
better.adapted  to  thofe  complaints  known  by  the  name 
of  nervous,  and  may  be  therefore  employed  with  the  fame 
intentions  as  lavender.  It  is  diredled  in  the  compofition 
of  Pulvis  fternutatorius  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias,  with  a  view  to  the  agreeable  odour  which 
it  gives  to  the  afarabacca,  rather  than  to  its  errhine 
power,  which- is  very  inconfiderable.  In  its  recent  ftate, 
we  are  told  that  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  applied  to  fchir- 
rous  tumours  of  the  breads-,  Our  Englifh  name  is  evi¬ 
dently  corrupted  from  majorana ;  by  our  old  herbal  ills  it 
is  written  marjerome ;  and  Gerard  lays,  of  the  heft  fort  it 
was  called  majorane. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  1.  It  is  increafed  by  flips  or 

.  cuttings. 
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cuttings,  planted  in  a  border  of  good  earth  in  any  of  the 
fummer-months,  (haded  and  duly  watered.  Plant  them 
in  final!  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  mould, 
when  they  are  well  rooted,  and  place  them  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  then  remove  them  to  an 
open  fituation  till  the  end  of  Oftober,  when  they  mult  be 
placed  under  (belter.  Under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they 
may  be  protected  from  hard  froft,  and  have  as  much  free 
air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather,  they  will  thrive  better 
than  if  more  tenderly  treated. 

2.  Dittany  of  Crete  is  increafed  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
pots  or  a  (hady  border,  covering  the  (lips  or  cuttings  clofe 
with  a  bell-glafs  or  hand-glafs,  and  now  and  then  refrefti- 
ing  them  with  water,  but  not  too  much.  The  following 
fpring  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  (haken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  in  a  dry  foil,  where  they 
will  live  through  common  winters ;  but,  being  liable  to  be 
killed  by  fevere  froft,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  few 
plants  in  pots,  to  be  (heltered  in  winter.  3,  4.  May  be 
propagated  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

5,  6.  Are  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn; 
but  muft  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation. 

j.  Winter  fweet-marjoram  is  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  in  a  dry  foil,  and  is  generally 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn.  8.  Common 
marjoram,  with  all  its  varieties,  is  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner;  or  it  will  rife  plentifully  from  fcattered  feeds. 
9,  ro,  11.  May  be  increafed  by  cuttings  or  (lips. 

12.  Swe^t-marjoram  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are 
generally  imported  from  the  fouth  of  France  or  from 
Italy,  for  they  feldom  ripen  in  England.  Sow  them  on 
a  warm  border  towards  the  end  of  March;  and,  when  the 
plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  tranfplant  them  into  beds 
of  rich  earth,  at  fix  inches  diftance  every  way;  watering 
them  duly  till  they  have  taken  new  root:  after  which 
they  require  only  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  See  Cli- 
nopodium  and  Monarda. 

ORPGEN,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  greateft  genlufes,  and  moll  learned  men,  of  the 
primitive  church,  during  the  third  century,  was  born  at 
Alexandria  in  the  year  185;  and  was  furnamed  Adamantus, 
either  from  his  indefatigable  application  to  ftudy,  or  from 
the  firmnefs  he  difcovered  amidft  the  torments  he  fuffered 
for  the  faith.  Leonides,  his  father,  trained  him  at  home 
with  great  care,  and  made  him  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  from  his  infancy,  in  which  he  made  fur- 
prifing  progrefs.  The  fon’s  inclination  and  turn  fuited 
exaCtly  with  the  father's  defign ;  for  he  purfued  his  ftudies 
with  a  mod  extraordinary  zeal  and  ardour;  and,  being 
endued  with  a  quick  apprehenfion  and  a  ftrong  imagina¬ 
tion,  did  not  content  himfelf  with  that  fenfe  which  at 
firft  prefented  itfelf,  but  farther  endeavoured  to  dive  into 
myfterious  and  allegorical  explications  of  the  facred 
books.  He  would  fometimes  even  puzzle  his  father,  by 
too  much  foliciting  him  for  recondite  meanings  ;  which 
obliged  the  good  man  to  reprehend  him  a  little,  and 
withal  to  advife  him  not  to  attempt  to  penetrate  too  far 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  to  content  him¬ 
felf  with  their  mod  clear,  obvious,  and  natural,  fenfe. 
Hence  he  is  univerfally  known  as  the  father  of  the  alle¬ 
gorical  fehool  of  interpretation  (of  the  Scriptures),  which 
has  its  difeiples  even  in  the  prefent  day,  and  in  fome 
places  is  doing  infinite  mifchief.  Yet  his  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Matth.  xix.  12.  occafioned  him  to  caftrate  him¬ 
felf.  Of  his  ftrange  perverfions  of  Scripture,  a  lingular 
fpecimen  is  furniflied,  (in  Cox’s  Lives  of  eminent  Fa¬ 
thers,)  in  which  he  makes  it  out  that  “  Pharoah  king  of 
Egypt  is  tht  devil ;  the  male  and  female  children  are  the 
animal  and  rational  faculties  of  the  foul.  (Exod.i.  15-22.) 
Pharoah,  the  devil,  wifties  to  deflroy  all  the  males ;  i.  e.  the 
feeds  of  rationality  and  fpiritual  feience,  by  which  the 
foul  may  tend  to,  and  feek,  heavenly  things ;  but  he 
wifties  to  preferve  the  females  alive,  i.  e.  all  thofe  animal 
propenfities  of  man  by  which  he  becomes  fenfual,  carnal, 
and  devilifti.  Hence,  when  you  fee  a  man  living  in 
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luxury,  banqueting,  pleafures,  and  fenfual  gratification, 
know,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  has  deftroyed  all  the  males, 
and  preferved  the  females  alive.  The  midwives  are  the 
Old  and  New  Teftaments  with  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
fame  kind  of  abfurdities,  which  Dr.  Clarke  calls  pious  and 
ingenious.  Britijh  Rev.  May  1817. 

When  Origen  was  of  a  proper  age,  he  became  a  cate¬ 
chumen  in  the  Chriftian  fehool  of  Alexandria,  under 
Clement,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  firft  principles  of  philofophy,  and  imnreffed 
with  a  perfuafion  of  its  utility  as  preparatory  to  the  ftudy 
of  Chriftian  truth.  After  this  he  attended  the  philofo- 
phical  fehool  of  the  celebrated  Ammonius  Saccus,  the 
founder  of  the  Ecledlic  philofophy,  which  was  frequented 
by  Pagans  and  Chriftians:  here  he  made  a  great  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philofophers  ; 
at  the  fame  time,  by  his  talents  and  unwearied  induftry, 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  In 
the  year  202,  when  the  perfecutions  of  the  Chriftians 
broke  out  under  the  emperor  Severus,  Origen  lpft  his 
father,  who  was  firft  thrown  into  prifon,  and  foon  after¬ 
wards  fuffered  martyrdom.  On  this  occafion,  the  love 
which  Origen  bore  for  his  father,  and  for  the  truth,  on 
account  of  which  he  was  doomed  to  fuffer,  excited  in 
him  fo  earned  a  defire  to  die  in  the  fame  caufe,  and  at  the 
fame  moment,  that  his  mother  found  it  neceffary  to  hide 
his  clothes  to  prevent  him  from  going  abroad,  and  throw¬ 
ing  himfelf  into  the  way  of  his  perlecutors.  The  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Leonides  being  followed  by  the  confifcation  of 
his  property,  his  wife  and  feven  children  had  at  firft 
nothing  to  rely  on  for  fupport  but  the  bounty  of  a  rich 
and  honourable  lady  of  Alexandria,  till  Origen,-  though 
now  but  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  enabled  to  furnifn 
them  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence  by  teaching  grammar. 
In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  his 
fehool  was  crowded  with  young  men,  both  oLChriftian 
and  Pagan  families.  At  this  time  the  terror  of  perfecu- 
tion  had  caufed  fo  many  to  abfeond  or  flee  from  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  public  fehool 
to  teach  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and 
many  heathens  came  to  Origen,  defiring  to  be  taught  by 
him.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  Plutarch,  who  obtained  the 
honour  of  martyrdom.  The  fecond  was  Heraclius,  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  brother,  who  became  bi(hop  of  Alexandria  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius.  Origen  was  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  feledled  to  prefide 
over  the  catechetical  fchools  by  appointment  of  Deme¬ 
trius;  in  which  important  office  he  gained  univerfal 
efteem,  by  his  frequent  vilits,  and  the  other  kind  offices 
that  he  performed,  to  the  confeffors  in  prifon,  whether 
(trangers  or  friends.  No  lefs  than  feven  of  his  fcholars 
fuft'ered  martyrdom,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman.  It  was 
while  he  was  very  young,  fearcely  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  rafh  and  unjufti- 
fiable  adlion,  which  he  intended  as  well  to  preferve  hjm 
from  temptation,  as  to  fulfil  upon  himfelf,  in  a  literal 
fenfe,  the  faying  of  Chrift,  when  he  fpeaks  of  thofe  “  who 
make  themfelves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
He  was  afterwards  fatisfied  of  his  erroiy  and  publicly 
confuted  in  his  writings  the  literal  interpretation  of  that 
text,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  (how  that  he  condemned 
himfelf. 

About  the  year  213  he  went  to  Rome,  having  a  defire 
to  fee  the  moll  ancient  church  of  the  Romans.  Having 
made  a  fliort  (lay  there,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  and 
applied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  the  ordinary  work 
of  teaching  the  principles  of  religion.  His  reputation 
was  now  fo  great,  and  the  number  of  his  difeiples  in¬ 
creafed  fo  much,  that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  have  an 
afliftant,  that  he  might  be  able  to  devote  a  due  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  ftudy  and  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  To  him  was  committed  the  inftnnffion  of  the 
younger  fcholars  in  the  firft  principles  of  religion,  while 
Origen  referved  to  his  own  care  thofe  who  had  made 
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fome  proficiency.  About  this  time,  according  to  Eule- 
bius,  he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  compofed  his  Hexapla,  or  that  edition  of 
the  Old  Tefcament  which  was  thus  named  from  its  con¬ 
taining  fix  columns-:  in  the  fir  ft  of  which  was  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible  ;  in  the  fecond,  the  fame  text  in  Greek 
characters  ;  in  the  third,  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  in  the  fourth,  that  of  Aquila;  in  the  fifth,  that 
of  Symmachus;  and  in  the  fixth,  Theodotion’s  Greek 
verfion.  This- admirable  work,  which  gave  the  firft  hint 
for  our  Polyglot  Bibles,  greatly  increafed  the  reputation 
of  Origen,  and  induced  numbers  of  learned  perfons  to 
refort  to  Alexandria,  for  the  fake  of  improving  by  his 
converfation  and  inftruftions.  In  this  number  was  Am- 
brofe,  a  wealthy  man,  who  had  been  converted  from  the 
Valentinian  herefy  to  the  orthodox  doftrine  by  the 
preaching  of  Origen,  and  became  his  great  admirer  and 
intimate  friend.  It  was  he  who  principally  encouraged 
hint,  to  write  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  by  fur- 
nifhing  him  with  what  books  he  required,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  being  at  the  expenfe  of  maintaining  feven  or  more 
amanuenfes,  to  write  down  what  he  dictated,  and  as 
many  young  women,  or  others,  who  excelled  in  the  art  of 
writing,  to  copy  his  works. 

After  this,  Origen  met  with  frequent  interruptions  in 
his  ftudies,  the  precife  dates  of  which  cannot  now  be  af- 
certained.  He  took  a  journey  into  Arabia,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  letter  which  a  prince  of  that  country  wrote 
to  Demetrius,  requefting  that  he  might  be  fent  to  inftrttft 
him  in  the  principles  .of  Chriftianity.  When,  afterwards, 
the  city  of  Alexandria  was  cruelly  haraffed  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Caracalla,  he  withdrew  into  Paleftine,  where,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  bifliops  of  the  country,  he  publicly  ex¬ 
plained  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  in  the  churches,  and 
preached  in  their  prefence,  though  he  was  only  a  layman. 
Upon  this  Demetrius,  who  either  envied  him  this  ho¬ 
nour,  or  was  perfuaded  that  thofe  bifhops  had  violated 
the  difcipline  of  the  church,  wrote  to  them,  complaining 
of  the  encouragement  which  they  had  given  to  the  un¬ 
heard-of  pradlice  of  the  preaching  of  laymen  before 
bifliops.  In  reply,  Alexander  bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  and 
Theoftiftus  bifliop  of  Ctefarea,  vindicated  themfelves  and 
Origen  in  that  proceeding,  by  producing  more  than  one 
precedent  of  the  conduct  againft  which  Demetrius  ex¬ 
cepted.  In  the  mean  time  Demetrius  recalled  Origen  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  refumed  his  office  in  the  cateche¬ 
tical  fchool,  and  his  biblical  ftudies.  From  thefe  he  was 
again  called  by  the  princefs  Mammrea,  mother  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander,  who  fent  for  him  to  come  to  her  at 
Antioch,  that  (lie  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  conver¬ 
fation  on  religious  fubjefts.  On  this  occafion,  for  his 
greater  honour  as  well  as  fafety,  a  military  guard  was  di¬ 
rected  to  attend  him  during  his  journey. 

After  a  fliort  flay  at  Antioch,  Origen  returned  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  228,  when 
Demetrius  fent  him  on  fome  bufinefs  relating  to  the 
church  into  Achaia.  In  the  courfe  of  this  journey  he 
was  ordained  prefbyter  at  Ctefarea,  by  Theoftiftus  and 
Alexander,  being  then  about  forty-three  or  forty-four 
years  of  age.  This  ordination  by  foreign  bifhops  gave 
fitch  offence  to  Demetrius,  who  had  long  envied  the  great 
reputation  of  Origen,  that  from  this  time  his  conduct 
towards  him  was  marked  by  the  moft  determined  and 
violent  enmity.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Origen  from 
Athens,  Demetrius  wrote  letters  againft  him  to  every 
quarter,  in  which  he  reproached  him  for  the  aft  by 
which  lie  had  loft  his  virility,  though,  at  the  time  when 
he  committed  it,  the  bifhop  beftowed  high  praife  on  the 
ardour  of  his  zeal  and  the  flrength  of  his  virtue.  In  the 
year  231,  Demetrius  affembled  a  council  at  Alexandria, 
in  which  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  palled,  that  not  only 
prohibited  Origen  from  teaching  any  more  in  that  city, 
but  pronounced  fenteuce  of  banifhment  upon  him.  Soon 
afterwards  he  prevailed  on  a  fecond  council  of  Egyptian 
bifhops  to  depofe  him  from  the  office  of  prefbyter  $  and 
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Jerome  feems  to  fay  that  he  was  excommunicated.  Pe- 
metrius  alfo  wrote  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  and  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  and  numerous  other  bifhops,  in  the  fentence  which 
cut  him  off  from  the  communion  of  the  catholic  church  j 
but  the  bifhops  of  Paleftine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and 
Achaia,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  extraordinary 
merit,  and  knew  him  perlon ally,  refufed  to  join  in  his 
condemnation,  and  continued  to  entertain  the  refpeft  for 
him  to  which  he  was  juftly  entitled. 

In  the  mean  time  Origen  had  retired  to  Csefarea  in 
Paleftine,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Theoftiftus 
bifliop  of  that  city,  and  Alexander  bifliop  of  Jerufalem, 
who  determined  to  fupport  him,  and  commiiTioned  him 
to  deliver  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  inftruftions.  Here  he  opened  a  fchool,  in  which 
he  taught  facred  and  profane  learning  to  a  numerous 
train  of  difciples,  not  only  from  among  the  people  of  that 
country,  but  from  the  moft  diftant  places ;  in  which  num¬ 
ber  were  Porphyry,  Gregory,  afterwards  furnamed  T/utu- 
maturg'us,  and  bifliop  of  Neocaefarea  in  Pontus,  and  his 
brother  Athenodorus,  who  alfo  became  a  bifliop  in  Pon¬ 
tus.  The  two  latter  attended  on  the  inftruftions- of  Ori¬ 
gen  for  five  years.  Here  he  alfo  received  feveral  vifits 
front  Firmilian  bifhop  of  Csefarea  in  Cappadocia,  who 
was  defirous  of  his  affifhnce  for  further  improvement  in 
divine  knowledge.  With  this  bifhop,  according  to  St. 
Jerome,  he  afterwards  lived  for  fome  time;  probably 
during  the  perfecution  under  the  emperor  Maximin. 

About  the  year  2+0,  Origen  took  a  fecond  journey  to 
Athens,  where  he  muft  have  made  fome  ftay,  fince  he 
finifhed  at  that  place  his  Commentary  upon  Ezekiel,  and 
began  that  upon  the  Canticles.  Having  returned  to  Cae- 
fiirea,  he  was  foon  afterwards  called  to  attend  a  fynod  of 
bifliops  in  Arabia,  which  was  convened  for  the  purpofe 
of  taking  into  confideration  a  charge  preferred  againft 
Beryllus  bifliop  of  Boftra,  who  was  accuf’ed  of  faying, 
“  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  before  his  coming  to  dwell 
among  men,  had  no  proper  diftinft  fubfiftence ;  and  that 
lie  had  no  godhead  of  his  own,  but  only  that  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  refiding  in  him.”  On  this  occafion  Origen  is  faid  to 
have  argued  with  fuch  force  againft  thofe  tenets,  that 
Beryllus  was  fatisfied  of  their  fallacy,  and  made  an  open 
declaration  of*  his  entire  affent  to  the  catholic  creed. 
After  this,  another  numerous  fynod  was  affembled  in 
Arabia,  to  difcufs  another  point,  relating  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  foul ;  fome  maintaining,  “  that  it  died  with 
the  body,  and  turned  to  corruption  ;  but  that  at  the  time 
of  the  refurreftion  it  fliould  be  revived  together  with  it.” 
In  this  fynod  Origen,  who  had  been  requefted  to  attend, 
was  fo  luccefsful  in  combating  the  advocates  for  that 
doftrine,  that  they  yielded  to  him  the  viftory,  and  pro- 
fefl'ed  a  change  of  fentiment  upon  the  fubjeft. 

When  Origen  was  fixty  years  of  age,  and  not  before, 
as  Eufebius  informs  us,  he  permitted  the  difcourfes  to  be 
taken  down  by  fhort-hand  writers,  which  he  preached  to 
the  people  almoft  every  day,  after  little  previous  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  employment,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  applying  with  affiduity  to  his  ftudies,  and  compofing 
feveral  confiderable  works ;  fuch  as  his  Eight  Books 
againft  Celfus,  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Twelve  Mi¬ 
nor  Prophets,  and  upon  St.  Matthew,  See.  During  the 
Decian  perfecution,  in  the  year  250,  he  fuffered  much, 
with  exemplary  and  invincible  fortitude,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  caufe.  Though  far  advanced  in 
life,  he  was  arrefted,  and  confined  in  the  interior  part  of 
a  prifon,  where  he  was  faftened  with  an  iron  chain,  and 
his  feet  in  the  flocks  ftretched  to  fuch  a  diftance  from 
each  other  as  to  render  his  fituation  exceffively  painful. 
He  was  alfo  fubjefted  to  various  other  kinds  of  torture, 
care  being  taken  that  he  fliould  not  be  entirely  deprived 
of  life;  and  he  was  threatened  to  be  burnt  alive.  But 
neither  his  fufferings  nor  the  threats  of  his  per-fecutors 
could  (hake  his  conftancy,  or  induce  him  to  behawe  in  a 
manner  in  the  lead  unworthy  of  his  Chriftian  profeffion. 

That 
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That  he  furvived  this  perfecution,  and  afterwards  wrote 
fever. al  letters  proper  for  the  confolation  of  thofe  who 
might  be  placed  in  the  fame  circumltances,  we  learn  from 
different  ancient  writers  ;  but  we  have  no  information 
concerning  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
fie  died  at  Tyre  in  the  year  253,  when  in  the  fixty-ninth 
or  feventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Origen  was  the  author  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  remains  that  have  reached  modern 
times,  though  voluminous,  conftitute  but  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion.  Of  thefe  works  Eufebius  and  Jerome  drew  up  par¬ 
ticular  catalogues,  which  are  110  longer  extant,  if  we 
except  a  fmall  part  of  that  by  Jerome,  in  a  fragment  of 
one  of  his  letters  to  Paula.  There  are,  however,  accounts 
ftill  to  be  found  of  many  of  Origen’s  works  in  ancient 
writers,  particularly  in  F.ufebius’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory, 
which  lead  us  to  divide  them  into  two  claffes:  the  former 
confifting  of  works  upon  the  Scriptures  5  the  latter,  of 
feparate  treadles  upon  different  fubjeCts.  Among  his 
works  upon  the  Scriptures,  we  have  already  noticed  his 
Hexapla;  which  was  followed  by  his  Tetrapla,  compiled 
for  the  ufe  of  fuch  fcholars  as  could  not  procure  the 
Hexapla,  and  confided  of  the  Greek  verfions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Seventy  Interpreters,  and  Theodotion. 
Both  thefe  works  are  now  loft  ;  but  a  valuable  fpecimen 
of  the  former  was  publifhed,  with  learned  preliminary  ob- 
fervations,  notes,  and  a  Hebrew  lexicon,  by  father  Mont- 
faucon,  in  1713,  in  2  vols.  folio.  The  other  works  of 
Or i gen  upon  the  Scriptures  confided  of  Commentaries 
upon  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  Scholia, 
and  Homilies.  In  his  Commentaries,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  loft,  he  gave  full  fcope  to  his  learning  and 
imagination,  in  illuftrating  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  hiftorical,  or  literal,  tlie5  myftical,  and  the  moral,  fenfe 
of  the  facred  writings.  Of  his  Scholia,  confifting  of  ftiort 
notes  explanatory  of  difficult  paflages,  none  are  now'  re¬ 
maining;  and  of  his  Homilies,  or  moral  inftruCtions, 
fcarcely  any  in  Greek,  what  we  have  of  them  being  tranf- 
lations  by  Jerome  and  Ruffinus,  chiefly  by  the  latter.  For 
an  account  of  thefe  remains,  and  the  collections  in  which 
they  are  feparate] y  preferved,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Cave 
and  Dupin.  With  refpeCt  to  the  feparate  pieces  of  Ori- 
gen  on  different  fubjeCts,  befides  fome  Latin  traufiations, 
we  have  ftill  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  his  Treatife 
upon  Prayer,  his  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  addreffed  to 
Ambrofe  and  ProtoCtetus,  during  the  perfecution  under 
Maximin,  in  the  year  235  or  236;  his  Apology  for  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  in  eight  books,  againft  Cellus,  which 
is  the  beft-vvritten  work  upon  the  fubjeCt  left  us  by  the 
ancients;  a  Letter  to  Africanus,  concerning  the  Hiftory 
of  Sufannah,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  written  in 
228,  by  others  in  240;  another  Letter  to  Gregory  Thaur 
maturgus;  fragments  of  a  few  other  Letters;  and  Philo - 
calia,  containing  extracts  out  of  Origen’s  works,  by  Gre¬ 
gory  Nazianzen,  and  Bafil  the  Great. 

Thofe  works  of  Origen  which  are  communicated  to  us 
only  through  the  medium  of  Latin  verfions,  were  colleCt- 
ed  together  by  Merlin,  and  afterwards  by  F.rafmus,  and 
publifhed  at  Paris  in  1512,  and  at  Bafil  in  1536,  in  2  vols. 
folio.  In  1574,  a  larger  collection,  including  fome  pieces 
tranflated  by  the  editor,  was  publifhed  at  Paris  under  the 
care  of  Gilbert  Genebrard,  in  two  vols.  folio,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1604  and  16x9.  In  1668,  Huet  bifhop  of 
Avranches  publifhed  the  Greek  fragments  of  Origen’s 
Homilies  and  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures, 
with  a  Latin  verfion,  and  notes,  in  2  vols.  folio,  to  which 
are  prefixed  copious  and  learned  prolegomena,  under  the 
title  of  “  Origeniana,”  containing  an  account  of  the  life, 
doCtrines,  and  writings,  of  this  father.  New  editions  of 
this  collection  made  their  appearance  in  1679  and  1685. 
In  1623,  Michael  Ghiflieri  publifhed  at  Rome  Origen’s 
Commentary  on  the  twenty-eighth  Chapter  of  the  firft 
Book  of  Samuel,  containing  an  account  of  Saul’s  vifit  to 
the  witch  at  Endor;  and  fragments  of  his  Commentaries 
on  Jeremiah,  with  eight  Homilies  on  the  fame  prophet, 
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tranflated  into  Latin  by  Matthew  Caryophilus,  and  Alla- 
tius.  In  1605,  Origen’s  “  Eight  Books  againft  Celfus,” 
were  publifhed  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Gele- 
nius,  and  the  notes  of- H.sefhelius,  in  quarto,  and  were 
afterwards  edited  more  correctly  at  Cambridge,  in  1658, 
by  William  Spencer,  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  who  im¬ 
proved  the  tranflation,  and  gave  additional  notes  of  his 
own.  This  edition  comprifes  the  author’s  “  Philocafia, 
five  de  obfcuris  Sacrse  Scripturte  Locis.”  At  length,  a 
complete  edition  of  all  the  remains  of  Origen,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  commenced  at  Paris  by  Charles  de  la 
Rue,  a  benediCtine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  in 
the  year  1733,  in  folio;  and,  though  the  editor  died  in 
1739,  when  he  had  only  publifhed  three  volumes  of  his 
plan,  it  was  continued  after  his  death  by  his  nephew, 
Charles  Vincent  de  la  Rue,  a  member  of  the  fame  religi¬ 
ous  community,  who  publifhed  the  fourth  and  laft  vo¬ 
lume  in  the  }'ear  1759. 

Origen,  as  Mofheim  reprefents  him,  was  a  man  of  vaft 
and  uncommon  abilities,  and  the  greateft  luminary  of 
the  Chriftian  world  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  exhi¬ 
bited  to  view.  Had  the  juftice  of  his  judgment  been 
equal  to  the  immenfity  of  his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his 
piety,  his  indefatigable  patience,  his  extenfive  erudition, 
and  his  other  eminent  and  fuperior  talents,  all  enco¬ 
miums  muft  have  fallen  fliort  of  his  merit.  Yet  fuch  as 
he  was,  his  virtues  and  his  labours  deferve  the  admiration 
of  all  ages,  and  his  name  will  be  tranfmitted  with  honour 
through  the  annals  of  time,  as  long  as  learning  and  ge¬ 
nius  fliall  be  efteemed  among  men.  However,  Origen, 
notwithstanding  his  diftinguifhed  abilities,  was  milled  by 
his  imagination,  and  by  that  tafte  for  oriental  philofophy 
which  prevailed  in  his  time.  Enchanted  by  the  charms 
of  this  philofophy,  he  fet  it  up  as  the  teft  of  all  religion, 
and  imagined  that  the  reafons  of  each  doCtrine  were  to 
be  found  in  that  favourite  philofophy,  and  their  nature 
and  extent  to  be  determined  by  it ;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  many  of  the  corruptions  of  Chriftianity  proceeded 
from  this  fource.  Hence  fprung  both  the  fcholaftic  and 
myftic  theology;  and  to  the  fentiments  that  were  now 
adopted,  we  may  afcribe  the  rife  of  monks  and  hermits. 
Origen  was  alfo  milled  by  his  imagination  :  for,  having 
entertained  a  notion  that  it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
pofiible,  to  defend  every  thing  in  the  facred  writings  from 
the  cavils  ol  heretics  and  infidels,  fo  long  as  they  were 
explained  literally,  according  to  the  real  import  of  the 
terms,  he  maintained  that  the  Scriptures  were  to  he  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  fame  allegorical  manner  that  the  Pla- 
tonifts  explained  the  hiftory  of  the  gods.  In  confequence 
of  this  pernicious  rule  of  interpretation,  he  alleged  that 
the  words  of  Scripture  were,  in  many  places,  abfolutely 
void  of  lenfe;  and  that,  though  in  others  there  were  in¬ 
deed  certain  notions  conveyed  under  the  outward  terms, 
according  to  their  literal  force  and  import,  yet  it  was  not 
in  thefe  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  facred  writers  was 
to  be  fought,  but  in  a  myfterious  and  hidden  fenfe,  arifing 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves.  This  hidden 
fenfe  he  endeavours  to  inveftigate  throughout  his  Com¬ 
mentaries,  neglecting  and  defpifing  for  the  molt  part 
the  outward  letter.  He  divided  this  hidden  fenfe  into 
moral,  which  difplays  thofe  doCtrines  that  relate  to  the 
ftate  of  the  foul  and  conduCt  of  life;  and  myftical  or  fpi- 
ritual,  which  reprefents  the  nature,  the  laws,  and  hiftory, 
of  the  fpiritual  or  myftical  world.  This  myftical  world 
he  again  fubdivided  into  two  diftinCt  regions,  one  called 
the  (uperior,  i.  e.  heaven  ;  and  the  other  the  inferior,  by 
which  he  meant  the  church.  And  thus  he  was  led  to 
another  divifion  of  the  myftical  fenfe  into  an  earthly  or 
allegorical  fenfe,  adapted  to  the  inferior  world  ;  and  a 
celeftial  or  anagogical  one,  adapted  to  the  fuperior  re¬ 
gion.  Plowever,  the  character  and  doCtrine  of  Origen 
were  held  by  many,  and  efpecially  by  the  monks,  in  the 
higheft  veneration,  and  cheriftied  in  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  centuries  with  a  kind  of  extravagant  enthufiafm. 
Hence  many  commotions  were  railed  in  the  church, 

which 
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which  were  terminated  by  the  fifth  general  council,  af- 
fembled  at  Conftantinople,  by  Juftinian,  A.  D.  553,  in 
which  Origen  and  his  followers  were  again  condemned. 
The  tenets  of  Origen  which  gave  the  greateft  offence 
were  the  following:  1.  That,  in  the  Trinity,  the  Father 
is  greater  than  the  Son,  and  the  Son  than  the  Holy 
Gfhoft.  2.  The  pre-exiftence  of  fouls,  which  Origen  con- 
fidered  as  fent  into  mortal  bodies  for  the  punifnment  of 
fins  committed  in  a  former  ftate  of  being.  3.  That  the 
foul  of  Chrift  was  united  to  the  word  before  the  incarna¬ 
tion.  4  That  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  &c.  were  ani¬ 
mated,  and  endowed  with  rational  fouls.  5.  That,  after 
the  refurrehtion,  all  bodies  will  be  of  a  round  figure.  6. 
Tiiat  the  torments  of  the  damned  will  have  an  end;  and 
that,  as  Chrift  had  been  crucified  in  this  world  to  fave  man¬ 
kind,  he  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  next  to  fave  the  devils. 
The  myftic  theology  of  Origen  feems  to  be  adopted  by 
our  modern  Quakers.  On  the  fubjeft  of  this  article,  con- 
fult  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  i.  and  Lardner’s  Works, 
vol.  ii. 

ORI'GEN,  a  Gentile  philofopher,  and  a  contemporary 
of  the  foregoing,  was  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Porphyry, 
and  alfo  ftudied  philofophy  under  Ammonius.  This  per- 
fon  has  fometimes  been  confounded  with  the  Chriftian 
Origen  ;  but  he  is  the  fame  whom  Plotinus  fncceeded  in 
the  philofophical  chair,  and  of  whom  mention  is  made  by 
Longinus,  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  Eunapius,  Proclus,  and 
others. 

ORIGE'NIANS,  a  fe£t  of  ancient  heretics,  who  refem- 
bled,  or  even  furpaffed,  the  abominations  of  the  Gnoltics. 
St.  Epiphanius  fpeaks  of  them  as  fubfifting  in  his  time, 
but  in  very  fmall  number.  He  charges  them  w'ith  licen¬ 
tious  principles,  as  well  as  fhameful  practices.  He  feems 
to  fix  their  rife  about  the  time  of  the  great  Origen ;  but 
does  not  fay  they  took  their  name  from  him.  On  the 
contrary,  he  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  Origenifts,  whom 
lie  derives  from  Origen  Adamantius ;  adding,  indeed, 
that  they  firlt  took  their  name  from  one  Origen;  by  which 
lie  intimates,  that  it  was  not  the  great  Origen.  And  St. 
Auguftine  fays  exprefsly  it  was  another.  As  to  their  doc¬ 
trine,  all  that  modefty  will  allow  to  be  faid  is,  that  they 
rejected  marriage;  that  they  received  and  read  divers 
feriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament ;  that  they  ufed 
feveral  apocryphal  books,  as  the  Afts  of  St.  Andrew,  See. 
and  that,  to  excufe  their  open  crimes,  they  accufed  the 
catholics  of  doing  the  fame  in  private. 

ORI'GENISM,  f.  The  doctrines  of  Origen  the  Great. 

ORI'GENIST,  f.  A  follower  of  Origen. —  He  is  an 
Origenift,  and  believes  in  the  converfion  of  the  devil. 
Darke's  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

OR'IGIN,  or  Original,  f  [origine,  Fr.  from  origo, 
Lat.]  Beginning;  firlt  exiftence. — The  facred  hiftorian 
only  treats  of  the  origins  of  terreftrial  animals.  Bentleij. — 
Fountain;  fource;  that  which  gives  beginning  or  exift- 
ence. — If  any  ftation  upon  earth  be  honourable,  theirs 
was ;  and  their  pofterity  therefore  have  no  reafon  to  blufti 
at  the  memory  of  fuch  an  original.  Atterliury. 

Nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 

Cannot  be  border’d  certain  in  itfelf.  Shahefpeare. 

Original  of  beings !  pow’r  divine  ! 

Since  that  I  live  and  that  I  think  is  thine.  Prior. 

Firlt  copy  ;  archetype  ;  that  from  which  any  thing  is 
tranferibed  or  translated.  In  this  fenfe  origin  is  not  ufed. 
—  Compare  this  tranllation  with  the  original;  the  three 
firit  (tanzas  are  rendered  almolt  word  for  word,  not  only 
with  the  lame  elegance,  but  with  the  fame  turn  of  ex- 
preflion.  Addijbn. — External  material  things,  as  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  fenfation ;  and  the  operations  of  our  minds  within, 
as  the  objects  of  reflection  ;  are  the  only  originals  from 
whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  Locke. — Deri¬ 
vation  ;  defeent: 

They,  like  the  feed  from  which  they  fprung,  accurft, 
Againft  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurll ; 
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An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel,  brood, 

Exprefling  their  original  from  blood.  Dt'yden. 

ORI'GINAL,  adj.  Primitive;  priftine  ;  'firft. —  Had 
Adam  obeyed  God,  his  original  perfection,  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability  God  at  firft  gave  him,  would  kill  have 
continued.  Wake's  Prep,  for  Death. 

You  Hill,  fair  mother,  in  your  offspring  trace 
The  flock  of  beauty  deftin’d  for  the  race; 

Kind  nature,  forming  them,  the  pattern  took 

From  heav’n’s  firft  work,  and  Eve’s  ongmanook.  Prior. 

ORI'GINAL  WRIT',  or  Original.  The  beginning 
of  foundation  of  a  fuit.  When  a  perfon  lias  received  an 
injury,  and  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  demand  a  fatif- 
faCtion  for  it,  he  muft  apply  for  that  fpecific  remedy  which 
he  isadvifed  or  determined  to  purfue.  To  this  end  he  is 
to  fueoutan  original,  or  original  writ,  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  ojficina  jnjlitios,  wherein  all  the  king’s  writs 
are  framed. 

This  original  writ  is  a  mandatory  letter  from  the  king 
in  chancery,  fealed  with  his  great  feal,and  dire&ed  to  the 
ftierilf  of  the  county  in  which  the  injury  is  committed,  or 
fuppofed  fo  to  be,  requiring  him  to  command  the  wrong¬ 
doer  or  party  accufed,  either  to  do  juftice  to  the  com¬ 
plainant,  or  elfe  to  appear  in  court,  and  anfwer  the  accu¬ 
sation  againft  him.  Whatever  the  Iherift'  does  in  purfu- 
ance  of  this  writ,  he  muft  return  or  certify  to  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,  together  with  the  writ  itfelf;  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  jurifdiCtion  of  that  court,  being 
the  king’s  warrant  for  the  judges  to  proceed  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  caufe.  In  fmall  aCtions,  however,  below 
thecvalue  of  40s.  which  are  brought  in  the  court-baron, 
or  county-court,  no  royal  writ  is  neceftary;  but  the 
foundation  of  fuch  fuits  Continues  to  be,  as  in  the  times 
of  the  Saxons,  not  by  original  writ,  but  by  plaint;  that 
is,  by  a  private  memorial  tendered  in  open  court  to  the 
judge,  wherein  the  party  injured  fets  forth  his  caufe  of 
adtion,  and  the  judge  is  bound  of  common  right  to  admi- 
nifter  juftice  therein,  without  any  fpecial  mandate  from 
the  king.  Now,  indeed,  the  royal  writs  are  held  to  be  de- 
mandable  of  common  right,  on  paying  the  ufual  fees; 
for  any  delay  in  the  granting  of  them,  or  fetting  an  un- 
ufual  or  exorbitant  price  upon  them,  would  be  a  breach 
of  Magna  Charta,  c.  29.  “  Nulli  vendemns,  nulli  negabi- 
raus,  aut  differemus  juftitiam  vel  certum.” 

In  point  of  form,  the  original  writ  is  either  fpecial  or 
general ;  nominatum  vel  innominatum.  The  former  con¬ 
tains  the  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances,  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  very  particularly;  the  latter  only  a  general  com¬ 
plaint,  without  exprefling  the  particulars,  as  the  writ  of 
trefpafs  quare  claufum  fregit,  ^c.  But,  in  order  to  fave 
the  great  and  unneceflary  expenfe  of  filing  forth  fpecial 
writs  in  fmall  and  trifling  fuits,  and  to  avoid  oppreflion. 
which  might  otherwife  arile,  it  is  enafted  by  flat.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  27.  §  5.  that  “  no  fpecial  writ  or  procefs  lhall  be  ifl’ued 
out  of  any  fuperior  court  where  the  caufe  of  aeftion  fhail 
not  amount  to  the  fum  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards.”  And 
by  a  rule  of  court,  M.  23  Geo.  III.  “  in  all  adtions  in 
which  the  plaintiff- fhail  proceed  againft  the  defendant  by 
fpecial  original  writ,  and  fhail  recover  lefs  than  the  fum  of 
fifty  pounds,  he  fliall  not,  on  taxing  cofts,  be  allowed  any 
more  or  other  cofts  than  he  would  be  entitled  to  in  cafe 
he  had  proceeded  by  bill  ;  except  in  fuch  actions  in  which 
he  could  not  proceed  by  bill,  or  in  which  any  defendant 
fliall  be  actually  outlawed.” 

Original  writs  alfo,  are  either  optional  or  peremptory ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  our  lawyers,  they  are  either  a 
“  praecipe”  or  a  “  li  te  fecerit  fecurum.”  Both  fpecies 
of  writs  are  tfjled,  or  witnefled,  in  the  king's  own  name: 
“  Witnefs  ourfelf  at  Weftminfter,”  or  wherever  the  chan¬ 
cery  may  be  held.  The  next  ftep  for  carrying  on  the 
fn it,  after  filing  out  the  original,  is  called  the  Process; 
which  fee. 

ORIGINA'LIA,  /  In  the  treafurer’s  remembrancer’s 
office  in  the  Exchequer,  the  tranferipts,  See.  lent  thither 
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out -of  the  chancery  are  called  by  this  name;  and  diftin- 
guifhed  from  recorda,  which  contain  the  judgments  and 
pleadings  in  fuits  tried  before  the  barons.  Thefe  tran- 
fcripts  contain  extrafts  of  all  grants  of  the  crown  inrolled 
on  the  patent  and  other  rolls  in  chancery,  wherein  any 
rent  is  received,  any  falary  payable,  or  any  fervice  to  be 
performed.  They  commence  temp.  Hen.  III.  and  are 
continued  to  a  late  period.  Report  on  Records,  1800. 

ORIGIN  AL'ITY,  f.  Quality  or  (late  of  being  original. 
— Here  alio  hangs  the  celebrated  Madonna  del  Pelce  of 
Raphael,  one  of  the  molt  valuable  piftures  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  know  how  Amiconi  came  to  doubt  of  its  origi¬ 
nality.  Swinburne's  Travels  through  Spain. — The  owners 
really  believed  thefe  pictures  to  be  original,  and  among 
the  belt  of  the  refpe<5live  matters  to  whom  they  were  at¬ 
tributed  ;  and  it  would  have  been  the  higheft  affront  to 
have  exprelfed  a  doubt  of  their  originality .  Gougli. 

ORl'GINALLY,  adv.  Primarily;  with  regard  to  the 
firft  caule;  from  the  beginning. — Avery  great  difference 
between  a  king  that  holdeth  his  crown  by  a  willing  a£t  of 
eftates,  and  one  that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  defcent  of  blood.  Bacon. — At  firft. — The  me¬ 
tallic  and  mineral  matter,  found  in  the  perpendicular  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  ftrata,  was  originally,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  thofe  ftrata.  Woodward. — 
A*  the  firft  author  : 

For  what  originally  others  writ, 

May  be  fo  well  difguis’d  and  fo  improv’d, 

That  with  fomejuftice  it  may  pafs  for  yours.  Rofcommon. 

ORI'GINALNESS,  f.  The  quality  or  ftate  of  being 
original. 

ORI'GINARY,  adj.  [ originaire ,  Fr.  from  origin] 
Productive;  caufing  exiftence. — The  production  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  originary  way,  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth,  which  proceeds  from  the  fun’s  influence.  Cheyne's 
Phil.  Prin. — Primitive;  that  which  was  the  firft  ftate  : 
Remember  I  am  built  of  clay,  and  muft 
Refolve  to  my  originary  dull.  Sandy s  on  Job. 

To  ORFGINATE,  v.  a.  To  bring  into  exiftence. 

To  ORI'GINATE,  v.n.  To  take  exiftence. —  I confider 
the  addrefs  as  originating  in  the  principles  of  the  fermon. 
Barite  on  the  French  Revolution. 

ORIGINA'TION,  J'.  The  act  or  mode  of  bringing  into 
exiftence;  firft  production. — The  tradition  of  the  origina¬ 
tion  of  mankind  feems  to  be  univerfal ;  but  the  particular 
methods  of  that  origination  excogitated  by  the  heathen, 
were  particular.  Hale. —  Defcartes  firft  introduced  the 
fancy  of  making  a  world,  and  deducing  the  origination  of 
the  univerfe  from  mechanical  principles.  Kail. — Defcent 
from  a  primitive. — The  Greek  word  ufed  by  the  apoftles 
to  exprefs  the  church,  fignifieth,  a  calling  forth,  if  we 
look  upon  the  origination.  Peat  foil. 

ORIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aifne  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  St.  Quentin. 

ORIG'ONE,  a  mountain  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata: 
eighteen  mrles  north  of  Manfredonia. 

ORIHUE'LA,  called  Anriola  by  the  Romans,  Orzuella 
by  the  Goths,  Orguclla  by  the  Moors,  and  Orihuela  by 
the  Arragonefe  and  the  Spaniards,  is  a  tolerably  large 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  agreeably 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  fame  name,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Segura,  which  runs  through  it,  and 
which,  on  the  confines  of  a  beautiful  country,  forms  the 
continuation  of  the  Huerta  of  Murcia.  This  town  was 
taken  from  the  Conteftani  by  the  Carthaginians,  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  arid  from  thefe  by  the  Goths ;  it 
was  conq'uered  by  the  Moors  in  715,  and  at  firft  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  ;  in  1057  it  had  its  own 
king,  but  foon  afterwards  returned  to  the  kings  of  Cor¬ 
dova;  by  a  frefh  revolution  it  became  dependent  on  the 
new  kingdom  of  Murcia,  eftablifhed  in  1236;  it  remained 
under  the  Moors  for  550  years.  It  was  taken  from  them 
in  1264  by  James  king  of  Arragon,  who  peopled  it  with 
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Chriftians,  and  in  1537  it  received  the  title  of  city  from 
Alphonfo  V.  In  1648,  it  was  depopulated  by  the  plague ; 
and  the  overflowing  of  the  Segura  in  1651,  deftroyed  a 
great  part  of  it.  This  town  is  narrow  ;  but,  as  it  winds 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  its  extent  is  confiderable. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built;  the  ftreets  are  in  general  airy, 
ftraight,  and  broad  ;  and  the  broadeft  of  them  have  pave¬ 
ments  on  each  fide.  It  has  many  regular  edifices,  and 
houfes  of  good  appearance.  It  has  two  bridges  over  the 
Segura,  feven  gates,  and  five  fquares.  It  has  no  foun¬ 
tains,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  drink  the  water  of  the  Se¬ 
gura.  The  population  is  about  20,000  perfons.  101564, 
pope  Leo  X.  eftablifhed  a  bifhop’s  fee  in  this  place,  which 
has  continued  ever  iince  ;  and  it  has  a  cathedral  chapter. 
Here  are  three  parifh-churches,  nine  monafteries,  three 
nunneries,  an  hofpital  for  the  fick,  a  foundling-hofpital, 
and  a  tribunal  for  the  cognizance  of  caufes  ariling  in  the 
diocefe.  Befides  a  number  of  officers  for  the  civil  and 
military  adminiftration,  it  has  a  garrifon  of  two  fquadrons 
of  cavalry,  or  of  dragoons.  In  this  city  is  an  univerfity, 
founded  in  1556,  for  the  four  learned  profefiions  ;  alfo  a 
feminary  and  two  colleges,  one  of  which  accommodates 
about  300  young  men.  A  ftnall  theatre  was  eretfted  in 
this  place  by  a  private  gentleman  in  1791  ;  and,  from  the 
month  of  October  to  the  month  of  April,  it  is  much  fre¬ 
quented.  At  Orihuela  they  manufadfure  thofe  curious 
fnuff-boxes,  with  the  roots  of  the  terebinthus,  called  in 
Spanifh  cornicabra,  which  are  fo  much  admired  on  account 
of  their  beautiful  (hades,  reprefenting  landfcapes,  See. 
The  inhabitants  are  commended  for  the  fuavity  of  their 
manners,  and  for  the  induftry  with  which  they  cultivate 
the  adjacent  lands.  The  country  about  the  town  is  very 
beautiful,  and  forms  p  fucceftion  of  gardens,  producing 
abundance  and  variety  of  fruits,  fuch  as  oranges  and  le¬ 
mons,  almonds  and  pomegranates.  The  fertility  of  the 
foil  has  occafioned  a  proverb,  “  Rain  or  no  rain,  there  is 
corn  in  Orihuela.”  Here  are  railed  filk- worms  in  great 
number,  which  furnifh  the  inhabitants  with  a  newfource 
of  wealth.  It  is  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Alicant, 
and  thirty-one  north  of  Carthagena.  Lat.  38.  7.  N.  Ion. 
1.  5,  W. 

ORIHUE'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Arragon  :  eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Aibarracin. 

ORIHVE'SI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland:  forty 
miles  north  of  Tavafthus. 

ORIJA'VA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre¬ 
nada  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Motrii. 

ORIL'LAH,  a  town  of  Bengal:  feven  miles  weft  of 
Ramgur. 

ORILLO'N,  f.  in  fortification,  a  finall  rounding  of 
earth  faced  with  a  wail. 

ORIMAT'ILA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftland  :  forty- five  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tavafthus. 

O'RING,  a  lake  of  Thibet :  fixty-three  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Lat.  34.  47.  N.  Ion.  97.29.  E. 

ORIN'GA,  afea-port  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon. 

ORINIACOO'RA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fifteen  mil'es 
north  of  Nuldingah. 

ORINO'KO.  See  Oroonoko. 

ORIiVXA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak: 
forty-one  miles  eaft  of  Ifpaban. 

O'RIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipufcoa,  fituated  on  the 
fea-coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  furrounded  by  walls:  four  miles  weft  of  St.  Sebaftian, 
and  twenty-five  eaft-north-eaft  of  Bilboa.  ^ 

O'RIOL.  See  Oriel. 

O'RIOLE,  J'.  See  Oriolus. 

ORIO'LUS,  /!  [from  the  Lat.  aureolas,  golden,  that 
being  the  prevailing  colour  in  tnoft  of  the  fpecies.]  The 
Oriole  ;  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
picte,  confiding  of  fifty-five  fpecies,  befides  varieties. 
Their  generic  characters  are- -Bill  conical,  convex,  very 
fharp,  and  ftraight;  the  upper  mandible  fomewhat  long- 
eft,  atid  (lightly  notched;  tongue  bifid  and  fharp;  feet 
ambulatory  ;  bones  yellow. 
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Thefe  birds  are  found  chiefly  in  America;  though 
Monf.  Vaiilant  met  with  forne  fpecies  in  Africa.  Many 
of  the  fpecies  are  migratory,  and  have  pendulous  nefls; 
they  are  numerous,  and  gregarious;  noify  and  voracious, 
fubfifling  on. grain  and  fruits,  particularly  cherries.  The 
orioles  are  generally  of  a  very  focial  difpofltion.  Lpve, 
which  feparates  fo  many  other  animals  into  pairs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  propagate  their  kind,  and  fulfil  the  defires  of  na¬ 
ture,  ferves  only  to  flrengthen  the  bonds  of  their  union. 
A  great  number  of  pairs  of  forne  of  the  fpecies  are  often 
feen  upon  the  fame  tree,  neflling,  hatching,  and  educating 
their  young,  together.  They  always  choofe  one  of  the 
tailed  trees  for  conftrufting  their  neds,  which  are  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  fufpendetl  from  the  extremity  of  the 
highed  branches,  and  floating  in  the  air,  with  the  mouth 
downwards.  (See  the  Plate.)  The  young  are  thus  in  con¬ 
tinual  motion,  as  if  rocked  in  a  cradle.  A  traveller  who 
walks  into  the  foreds  of  thofe  countries,  among  the  firfl 
flrange  objects  that  excite  his  curiofity,  is  druck  with 
the  number  of  birds-neds  hanging  at  the  extremity  of 
almod  every  branch.  The  whole  hidory  of  nature  does 
not,  perhaps,  aft'ord  an  example  of  a  more  ingenious  and 
fuccefsful  precaution  than  that  of  thefe  birds  againd 
thofe  animals  by  which  they  are  furrounded,  and  which 
are  hodile  to  their  kind.  In  well-peopled  and  cultivated 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  feathered  race  have  more  to 
fear  from  man,  they  generally  avoid  this  formidable  foe, 
by  cautioufly  concealing  their  habitations  from  his  fight. 
But,  in  thofe  folitary  and  extenfive  foreds  of  the  New 
World,  where  man  is  feldom  feen,  the  bird  hangs  its  ned 
up  to  general  view,  and  is  only  folicitous  that  it  be  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  thofe  voracious  animals  who  live  by 
robbery  or  furprife.  With  this  view  the  ned  is  attached 
to  the  depending  points  of  the  large  branches  of  the 
banana  or  plantain  trees;  where  the  monkey  and  ferpent 
are  fet  at  defiance.  On  one  of  thefe  immenfe  trees,  fays 
Goldfmith,  is  feen  the  mod  various  and  the  mod  inimi¬ 
cal  aflemblage  of  creatures  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
top  is  inhabited  by  monkeys  of  peculiar  fiercenefs,  that 
drive  ofl'all  others;  lower  down,  numbers  of  large  fnakes 
twine  about  the  valt  trunk,  patiently  waiting  till  forne 
ill-fated  animal  come  within  the  fphere  of  their  activity; 
and,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  hang.the  dangling 
neds  of  the  oriole,  and  other  tribes  of  birds,  whole  de¬ 
lightful  plumage  is  variegated  with  the  mod  exquilite 
flrokes  of  nature’s  pencil. 

i.  Oriolus  galbula,  the  golden  oriole:  yellow;  lores 
and  joints  black;  outer  tail-quills  yellow  on  the  top,  black 
under. 

The  golden  oriole  is  a  roving  bird,  frequently'changing 
its  abode.  The  pair  build  their  ned  on  lofty  trees,  and 
form  it  with  lingular  indudry.  They  faflen  to  the  fork 
of  a  fmall  branch  long  draws  or  hemp-flalks;  fome  pf 
which,  extending  directly  acrofs,  form  the  margin  of 
the  ned;  others  penetrate  through  its  texture;  while 
others,  bending  under  it,  give  folidity  to  the  flrudture. 
The  ned  is  thus  provided  with  an  exterior  cover  ;  and 
the  inner  bed,  prepared  for  receiving  the  eggs,  is  a  mat¬ 
ting  of  the  fmall  dems  of  dog-grafs,  the  beards  of  which 
are  fo  much  concealed,  that  the  ned  has  often  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  lined  with  the  roots  of  plants.  The  inter- 
dices  between  the  outer  and  inner  cafe  are  filled  with 
mofs,  lichens,  and  other  fuch  fubdances,  which  compafil 
the  whole.  After  the  ned  is  conflrudted,  the  female  drops 
in  it  four  or  five  eggs,  the  ground-colour  of  which  is  a 
dirty-white,  fprinkled  with  fmall  diffinft  fpots  of  brown, 
mod  numerous  on  the  fmall  end.  She  fits  clofely  three 
weeks,;  and  not  only  retains  long  her  affection  to  her 
young,  but  defends  them  againd  their  enemies,  and  even 
againd  man,  with  Angular  intrepidity.  The  parents  have 
been  feen  to  dart  relolutely  upon  the  plunderers  of  their 
brood  ;  and,  what  is  dill  more  remarkable,  a  mother,  taken 
with  her  ned,  continued  her  attempts  to  hatch  in  the  cage, 
and  expired  on  her  eggs. 

This  bird  is  in  length  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  its  alar 


extent  fixteen,  its  tail  three  and  a  half  long,  and  its  bill 
fourteen  lines.  The  male  is  of  a  fine  yellow  over  all  the 
body,  the  neck,  and  head,  except  a  black  dreak  which 
dretches  from  the  eye  to  the  corner  of  the  aperture  of 
the  bill,  and  under  the  throat.  The  wings  are  black  at 
the  joints;  and  the  tail  is  divided  by  yellow  and  black. 
But  the  plumage  is  very  diderent  in  the  two  fexes.  Al¬ 
mod  all  that  was  of  a  pure  black  in  the  male,  is,  in  the 
female,  of  a  brown,  with  a  greenifli  tinge;  and  what  was 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  in  the  former,  is  in  the  latter  olive 
and  pale-brown:  olive  on  the  head,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  dirty-white,  variegated  with  brown  flreaks  un¬ 
der  the  body,  white  at  the  tips  of  mod  of  the  wing- 
quills,  and  pale-yellow  at  the  extremity  of  their  coverts  ; 
and  there  is  no  pure  yellow,  except  at  the  end  of  the  tail 
and  on  the  lower  coverts.  The  young  males  referable  the 
females  with  refpedt  to  plumage,  and  the  more  fo  the  ten¬ 
derer  their  age.  At  firfl  they  are  dill  more  fpeckled  than 
the  female,  and  even  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  but 
in  the  month  of  Auguflthe  yellow  begins  to  appear  un¬ 
der  the  body.  Their  cry  is  different  alfo  from  that  of 
the  old  ones,  fucceeded  fornetimes  with  a  fort  of  mew¬ 
ing  ;  but  they  have  alfo  a  fort  of  whidling,  efpecially  be¬ 
fore  rain. 

This  fpecies  is  fornetimes,  but  rarely, found  in  England  ; 
it  is  more  frequent  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  Afia,  and 
in  Africa.  In  the  fonth  of  Africa,  M.  Vaiilant  obferves, 
it  is  merely  a  bird  of  palfage,  not  arriving  there  till  after 
the  young  are  pretty  well  grown  ;  there  it  remains  during 
the  fruit-feafon,  never  reaching  farther  than  the  country 
of  the  Caffres,  beyond  which,  travelling  from  the  Cape, 
he  never  met  with  one.  He  fuppofes  that  the  Gold  Coad 
is  the  place  of  their  nefling  and  rearing  their  young  in 
Africa.  Plate  I.  annexed, is  a  reprefentation  of  thegolden 
oriole  and  its  ned. 

The  mottled  oriole,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fe¬ 
male  of  the  above.  It  is  yellow,  variegated  with  blackifh 
fpots  ;  the  head,  neck,  and  tail-feathers,  blackifh.  It 
inhabits  Madras,  and  is  defcribed  by  Edwards  under  the 
title  of  the  yellow  Indian  darling. 

y.  O.  Indicus,  the  Indian  oriole :  head  marked  with 
a  tranfverfe  blue  band  ;  tail-feathers  yellow,  with  a  blue 
bar';  quill-feathers  yellow,  fpotted  with  blue;  the  bill  and 
legs  are  of  a  glowing  bright-red.  It  inhabits  India,  as 
its  name  imports. 

The  two  following  are  alfo  confidered  as  varieties  by 
Dr.  Turton,  though  left  as  feparate  fpecies  by  Gmelin. 

a.  Oriolus  ‘  Chinenfis,  the  Chinefe  oriole:  yellow; 
joints  black,  but  yellow  at  the  tips  ;  a  black  Aripe  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  This  bird  was  brought  from  Cochin- 
china:  it  is  perhaps  rather  larger  than  the  preceding;  its 
bill  is  alfo  proportionably  Aronger;  the  colours  of  the 
plumage  are  nearly  the  fame,  and  didributed  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  except  on  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  which  are 
entirely  yellow,  and  on  the  head,  where  there  is  a  fort  of 
black  horfe-flioe,  of  which  the  convex  part  bounds  the 
occiput,  and  its  branches,  pafling  below  the  eye,  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  corners  of  the  opening  of  the  bill.  Tim  is 
the  mod  remarkable  didinftion  of  the  Chinefe  oriole  ;  yet 
there  are  fome  fpecimens  of  this  bird  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  a  brown-yellow.  In  all,  the  bill  is 
yellowifh,  and  the  legs  black.  Latham  reckons  it  a  variety. 

3.  Oriolus  inelanocephalus,  the  Bengal  oriole  :  this  is 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  former,  but  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
proportions  and  colours,  though  differently  dil’pofed. 
The  head  hath  a  rich  purple  glofs  ;  the  throat,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  entirely  black  ;  but  in  the  tail 
there  is  no  black,  except  a  broad  dripe  which  erodes  the 
two  intermediate  quills  near  theirextremity,and  two  fpots 
placed  very  near  the  tips  of  the  two  following  quills. 
Mod  of  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  yellow,  the  others 
are  parted  with  black  and  yellow  ;  the  larged  quills  are 
black  where  they  are  feen  when  the  wings  are  clofed,  and 
the  others  are  edged  or  tip.t  with  yellow  ;  all  the  red  of  the 
plumage  is  of  the  fined  yellow. 
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The  female  is  different.  The  front,  or  fpace  between 
the  eye  and  the  bill,  is  of  a  vivid  yellow,  the  throat  and 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  a  light  yellowifh  cart,  with 
brown  fpeckles  ;  the  reft  of  the  under  part  of  the  body 
of  a  deeper  yellow,  the  upper  of  a  ffiining  yellow  ;  all 
the  wings  variegated  with  brown  and  yellow  ;  the  tail 
alfo  yellow,  except  the  two  mid-quills,  which  are  brown, 
marked  with  a  yellowifh  fpangle,  and  tipt  with  yellow. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  about  Madras,  and  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  preceding.  Vaillant  calls  it  loriot 
ricur,  the  laughing  oriole  :  he  met  with  it  in  the  lofty 
woods  bordering  the  mountains  near  the  Great  Fifh-river 
and  the  Gamtoos;  and  he  mentions  a  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  of  the  orioles  in  general,  at  lead  of  the  three  fpe¬ 
cies  he  met  with  in  Africa  ;  namely,  that  their  bones 
were  uniformly  yellow,  the  yellownefs  increaling  with 
the  age  of  the  bird. 

4.  Oriolus  radiatus,  the  ftriped-headed  oriole  :  tawny; 
head,  chin,  and  throat,  black,  dotted  with  white.  This 
bird  has  been  regarded  by  fome  as  a  fpecies  of  blackbird  ; 
but  is  not  fo  large,  and  is  of  a  more  flender  fhape :  its 
"bill,  tail,  and  legs,  are  fliorter,  but  its  toes  longer;  its 
head  is  brown,  delicately  radiated  with  white  ;  its  wing- 
quills  are  alfo  brown,  and  edged  with  white  ;  all  the  body 
is  of  a  beautiful  orange,  deeper  on  the  upper  part  than 
cm  the  lower;  the  bill  and  the  nails  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
colour,  and  the  legs  are  yellow.  It  is  not  al'certained  to 
what  country  this  fpecies  belongs. 

5.  Oriolus  picus,  the  climbing  oriole:  colour  tawny; 
head,  neck,  and  bread,  fpotted  with  white;  tail  rounded. 
Billyellowifh-grey  jcolourof  the  belly  inclining  to  brown  ; 
legs  blackifh.  Inhabits  among  trees  in  Guiana,  where  it 
climbs  like  a  pie,  and  picks  out  infefts  from  under  the 
bark.  Seven  inches  long. 

6.  Oriolus  iftericus,  the  ifleric  oriole:  this  is  alfo 
tawny;  the  head,  throat,  and  back,  black ;  wings  black, 
with  a  white  fpot  on  each. 

Brilfon  gave  this  bird  the  Latin  name  itterus,  from  its 
yellow  colour  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  Scopoli  termed  it  xan- 
thornus,  or  yellow-bird.  The  favages  of  Brafil  name  it 
guira-tangeima  ;  thofe  of  Guiana  yapou  ;  the  French  co- 
lonifts  adjaune,  or  yellow-bottom.  The  molt  obvious 
features  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  this  bird,  are  its 
long  pointed  bill,  the  narrow  feathers  of  jts  neck,  and 
the  great  variety  of  its  plumage  :  not  only  three  colours 
enter  into  it,  an  orange-yellow,  black,  and  white,  but 
thefe  colours  feem  to  multiply  by  their  artful  diltribution. 
The  black  is  fpread  over  the  head,  the  anterior  part  of 
the  neck,  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  tail,  and  the  wings ; 
the  orange-yellow  occupies  the  intervals,  and  all  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  body;  it  appears  alfo  in  the  iris,  and  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  wings;  the  black  which  prevails 
through  the  reft,  is  interrupted  by  two  oblong  white 
fpots,  of  which  the  one  is  placed  at  the  coverts  of  the 
wings,  the  other  on  their  middle  quills.  The  feet  and 
nails  are  fometimes  black,  fometimes  of  a  lead-colour. 
The  bill  feems  to  have  no  conftant  colour  ;  for  it  has  been 
obferved  to  be  in  fome  white-grey,  in  others  black  above 
and  brown  below. 

This  bird  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ;  and,  according  to  Marc- 
grave,  its  wings  extend  fourteen  inches,  and  its  head  is 
very  fmall.  It  is  difperfed  through  the  region  lying  be¬ 
tween  Carolina  and  Bralil,  and  through  the  Caribbean 
iflands.  It  hops  like  the  magpie,  and  has  many  of  its 
geftures,  according  to  Sloane.  It  has  even,  according  to 
Marcgrave,  the  fame  cries;  but  Albin  arterts,  that  in  all 
its  actions  it  refembles  the  ftare  ;  and  adds,  that  fometimes 
four  or  five  unite  to  attack  a  larger  bird,  which,  after  they 
have  killed,  they  devour  orderly,  each  maintaining  his 
rank. 

7.  Oriolus  Novae  Hifpaniae,  the  Mexican  oriole  :  yellow  ; 
head  and  throat  black;  tail  and  wings  blackifh,  orna¬ 
mented  with  fmall  feathers  of  a  golden  colour,  which 
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have  a  fine  effeft  on  the  dark  ground.  Seba  reckons  it  a 
South  American  bird  ;  and  Brilfon  fubjoins,  that  it  is  mod 
common  in  Mexico.  The  bill  is  long  and  yellow. 

8.  Oriolus  annulatus,  the  ring-tailed  oriole:  yellow; 
head  and  neck  black,  greater  coverts  of  the  wings  and 
their  quills  edged  with  yellowifh  ;  tail  blackifh.  This 
bird  is  called  the  ring-tail,  on  account  of  a  black  arch  or 
crefcent  with  its  concavity  turned  towards  the  head, 
which  appears  diftindfly  on  the  tail  when  fpread,  and  the 
more  remarkable,  as  this  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  which 
is  alfo  that  of  the  bill  and  of  the  whole  body. 

9.  Oriolus  piftus,  the  painted  oriole :  front  red;  nape 
orange;  back  yellow;  cheeks,  rump,  and  belly,  bluifh; 
fhoulders  brown  ;  quill  and  tail  feathers  black.  Inhabits 
America. 

10.  Oriolus  Brafilianus,  the  Brafilian  oriole:  yellow; 
breaft  fpotted  ;  head  and  back  with  pale-brown  fpots  ; 
belly  white ;  tail  and  wings  brown ;  the  latter  tipt 
with  whitifh.  It  inhabits  the  fhrubby  places  in  Jamaica, 
and  is  four  inches  long.  The  bill  is  half  an  inch  long  ; 
the  orbits  are  yellow  ;  legs  brown,  claws  yellow. 

11.  Oriolus  Japacani,  the  Japacani  oriole  :  black  mixed 
with  a  pale-brown ;  beneath  varied  white  and  yellow, 
with  tranfverfe  black  lines  ;  head  and  tail  blackifh.  In¬ 
habits  Brafil,  and  is  eight  inches  long.  The  bill  is  black  ; 
irides  golden  ;  legs  dirty-white  ;  claws  fliarp  and  black. 

It  is  defcribed  by  Ray,  Willoughby,  and  Latham. 

12.  Oriolus  cortototl,  the  New-Spain  oriole:  black; 
beneath  and  tail  variegated  with  faffron  and  black.  It 
inhabits  New  Spain,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a  ftarling. 

13.  Oriolus  grifeus  ;  the  grey  oriole  :  varied  with  yel¬ 
low  and  black;  back,  thighs,  and  belly,  cinereous.  It 
inhabits  the  woods  of  New  Spain  :  fize  of  the  laft  ;  it  does 
not  fing  ;  the  flefh  is  good. 

14.  Oriolus  phcenicus,  the  red-winged  oriole,  or  fwamp- 

bird :  black;  wing-coverts  tawny.  This  bird  is  diftin- 
guiflied  by  a  fine  red  mark  on  the  anterior  part  of  its 
wings,  which  is  the  more  ftriking,  as  it  is  thrown  upon 
a  ground  of  fhining  gloffy  black  ;  for  that  is  the  general 
colour  not  only  of  its  plumage,  but  of  its  bill,  feet,  and 
nails.  There  are  however  fome  flight  exceptions  :  the 
iris  is  white,  and  the  bafe  of  the  bill  is  encircled  by  a 
narrow  ring  of  red  ;  the  bill  alfo  inclines  fometimes  to 
brown  rather  than  black.  But  the  real  colour  of  the 
mark  on  the  wings  is  not  a  pure  red,  according  to  Fer¬ 
nandez,  but  is  tarnifhed  with  a  rufous  tint,  which  in  -  » 

creafes,  and  becomes  at  laft  the  predominant  colour. 

Thefe  fometimes  feparate,  the  red  occupying  the  anterior 

and  more  elevated  part  of  the  fpot,  the  yellow  the  pofte- 
rior  and  lower.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the 
ftare;  its  extreme  length  is  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  its 
alar  extent  thirteen  or  fourteen  :  it  weighs  three  ounces 
and  a  half. 

Thefe  birds  inhabit  the  cold  as  well  as  the  warm  coun¬ 
tries  :  they  are  found  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Louifiana, 
Mexico,  &c.  They,  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World ; 
though  one  was  killed  in  the  environs  of  London  :  but 
this  had  doubtlefs  efcaped  from  its  cage.  They  can  be 
eafily  tamed,  and  taught  to  fpeak ;  and  they  are  fond  x>f 
finging  and  playing,  whether  they  be  confined,  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  through  the  houfe;  for  they  are  very  fami¬ 
liar  and  lively.  The  one  killed  near  London  was  opened  ; 
in  its  ftomach  were  found  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  mag¬ 
gots.  But  in  America  they  feed  on  wheat,  maize,  &c. 
and  are  very  deftrubtive.  Catefby  informs  us,  that  in 
Carolina  and  Virginia  they  breed  among  the  rufhes ;  and 
they  interweave  the  points  of  thefe  fo  as  to  form  a  fort 
of  roof  or  fhed,  under  which  they  build  their  neft,  and 
at  fo  proper  a  height,  that  it  can  never  be  reached  by  the 
higheft  floods.  This  conftrudlion  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  other  orioles,  and  fhows  a  different  inftindf, 
and  therefore  proves  that  it  is  a  diftinft  fpecies  :  their 
eggs  are  white,  with  fcattered  black  llreaks.  Thefe  birds 
appear  in  Louifiana  in  the  winter  only;  but  they  are  then 
4  ib 
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fo  numerous,  that  three  hundred  have  been  fometimes 
caught  in  a  fingle  draw  of  the  net.  For  this  purpofe  is 
ufed  a  long  and  very  narrow  net  of  filk,  in  two  parts, 
like  that  for  larks.  “  When  they  intend  to  fpread  it,” 
fays  Dupratz,  “  they  clear  a  place  near  the  wood,  and 
make  a  kind  of  path,  which  is  fmooth  and  beaten,  on 
which  they  ftrew  a  train  of  rice  or  other  grain,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  conceal  themfelves  behind  a  bufh  where  the  drag- 
cord  is  brought.  When  the  flocks  of  red-wings  pafsover 
the  fpot,  they  quickly  defcry  the  bait,  alight,  and  are 
caught  in  an  inkant.” 

(3.  An  African  variety,  with  the  fhoulders  red,  edged 
with  yellow.  Nat.  Mi /cel.  252. 

15.  Oriolus  Americanus,  the  red-breafled  oriole,  or 
mocking-bird:  colour  black;  chin,  throat,  bread:,  and 
upper  angle  of  the  wings,  red.  Inhabits  Guiana  and 
Cayenne:  feven  inches  long;  fmgs  pleafantly ;  imitates 
the  notes  of  other  birds;  builds  a  long  cylindrical  pen- 
file  nek. 

16.  Oriolus  oryzivorus,  the  rice-oriole:  black;  head, 
neck,  and  break,  with  a  purple  fnade.  Bill  one  inch  and 
a  half  long,  convex  and  protuberant  at  the  bafe.  Inha¬ 
bits  Cayenne  :  nine  inches  long. 

17.  Oriolus  Ludovicanus,  the  Louifiana  oriole :  varie¬ 
gated  with  black  and  white;  the  head,  neck,  belly,  and 
rump,  are  white  ;  the  wings  and  wedged-tail  violet,  edged 
with  white.  It  inhabits  North  America,  principally 
Louifiana  ;  and  is  ten  inches  long.  The  bill  is  black, 
and  is  about  an  inch  long;  the  legs  are  of  a  lead-colour. 

(3.  Blackifh-brown  ;  neck,  break,  and  wings,  fpotted 
with  black;  head  white,  with  a  black  fpot. on  the  crown. 

18.  Oriolus  Hudfonius,  the  Hudfon’s-Bay  oriole: 
blackifh, green  ;  head,  chin,  outer  quill-feathers,  thighs, 
and  kreaks  on  the  break,  white.  Inhabits  Hudfon’s  Bay : 
eight  inches  and  a  half  long.  This  is  placed  as  a  variety 
of  the  Louifianian  oriole,  in  Turton’s  Linn. 

19.  Oriolus  crikatus,  the  crelled  oriole:  black;  cref- 
ted ;  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  vent,  chefnut ; 
lateral  tail-feathers  yellow.  This  is  the  largek  fpecies  yet 
known  ;  and  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  It  is  about  the  lize 
of  a  magpie;  and  its  length  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches.  The  colour  of  the  male  is  black,  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  vent,  chefnut;  and  the 
lateral  tail-feathers,  yellow.  The  head  is  furnifhed  with 
a  narrow  recumbent  crek ;  the  -^iil  is  of  a  dull-yellow, 
and  the  legs  black.  The  female  is  laid  to  be  of  an  olive 
colour;  the  quills  are  dufky,  and  the  tail  yel’.ow,  as  in 
the  male,  with  the  middle  feathers  black  ;  the  head  is 
crelted,  and  the  eyes  in  both  fexes  are  of  a  bright-blue. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  particular  hikory  of  this  fpecies, 
except  that  it  feeds  on  in  feels  and  fruits,  and  that  it  has  a 
ftrong  l'cent,  refembling  cakor.  “  If,” fays  Dr.  Shaw,  “it  re- 
fembies  the  majority  of  this  genus  in  its  manner  of  build¬ 
ing,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  fabricator  of  the  very  large 
hanging-nek  deferibed  by  Grew  in  his  account  of  the 
Mufeumof  the  Royal  Society.  It  is  above  three  quarters 
of  a  yard  long,  betides  part  of  it  broken  off ;  where 
broadek,  near  a  foot  over,  and  almok  flat ;  narrowed  from 
the  bottom  all  the  way  to  the  top.  It  hath  two  aper¬ 
tures:  above,  about  a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  entire 
nek,  one  larger  and. longer  ;  below,  that  is,  a  foot  above 
the  bottom,  another  perfectly  round,  and  three  inches 
over:  it  conflks  of  the  parts  of  plants  fomewhat  loofely 
woven  together.” 

1 3 .  The  olive-oriole,  (perhaps  the  female  of  the  above  :) 
olive-brown  ;  beneath  bay  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
chelnut,  the-lateral  ones  yellow.  It  inhabits  Cayenne, 
find  is  twenty  inches  long.  The  bill  is  yellow  ;  at  the 
hind-head  are  twm  long  pendent  brillly  feathers. 

7.  The  green  oriole:  all  the  fore  part  both  above  and 
below,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  green  ;  the  hind- 
part  chefnut;  the  wing-quills  black,  and  thofe  of  the  tail 
partly  black  and  partly  yellow  ;  the  legs  are  entirely 
black, -and  the  bill  red.  The  length  of  this  bird  is 


fourteen  inches,  and  its  alar  extent  eighteen  or  nine¬ 
teen. 

20.  Oriolus  hxmorrhous,  the  red-rumped  oriole  :  black, 
the  rump  fcarlet.  Inhabits  Brafil,  is  eleven  inches  long, 
and  is  reckoned  a  very  elegant  fpecies,  though  the  co¬ 
lours  are  plain  rather  than  fplendid  or  glaring.  Speci¬ 
mens  have  been  feen,  perhaps  fuch  as  had  not  attained 
their  full  colours,  in  which  the  back  was  of  a  brown 
tinge,  the  rump  of  a  pale-red,  and  the  vent  yellow.  The 
nek  of  this  bird  refembles  a  narrow  cucurbit  with  its 
alembic;  the  total  length  being  about  eighteen  inches, 
but  the  interior  cavity  only  twelve  ;  the  upper  part,  by 
which  it  is  attached,  is  denfe  and  flrong  for  about  the 
length  of  fix  inches.  The  hxmorrhous  prefers  building 
on  fuch  trees  as  overhang  a  river  or  lake. 

(3.  A  variety  found  at  Guyana,  and  which  is  of  a  black¬ 
ifh-brown  colour,  with  a  yellow  vent. 

21.  Oriolus  Perficus,  the  black-and-yellow  oriole: 
black  ;  hind-part  of  the  back,  fpot  on  the  wing  coverts, 
and  bafe  of  the  tail-feathers,  yellow.  It  is  found  in 
South  America  ;  forms  a  pendent  nek,  fimilar  to  the  one 
juk  deferibed,  on  the  extreme  branches  of  trees,  of  which 
there  are  fometimes  four  hundred  together.  The  eggs 
are  of  a  dirty  white,  with  ftnall  pale-brown  fpots. 

(3.  Black  ;  hind-part  of  the  back,  fpot  on  the  wing- 
coverts,  and  outer  tail-feathers  above,  yellow  at  the  bafe; 
all  beneath,  half  yellow  and  black. 

7.  Purplifh-black ;  fpot  on  the  wings  yellow,  varied 
with  black.  The  bill  is  yellowifh  ;  irides  blue  ;  legs  and 
claws  black. 

22.  Oriolus  Mexicanus,  the  black-crowned  oriole; 
yellow;  crown  of  the  head  black.  The  plumage  of  this 
bird  is  of  a  fine  yellow,  with  a  black  cap  and  mantle. 
The  rail  is  black,  and  fpotlefs ;  but  the  black  on  the 
wings  is  fomewhat  interrupted  by  the  white  which  bor¬ 
ders  the  coverts,  and  again  appears  on  the  tips  of  the 
quills.  Its  bill  is  of  a  light-grey,  with  an  orange  tinge  ; 
and  the  legs  are  chefnut.  It  is  found  at  Mexico,  and  in 
the  ifland  of  Cayenne. 

23.  Oriolus  African  us,  the  African  oriole  :  this  is  faid 
by  Vaillant  to  be  the  only  fpecies  which  breeds  in  the  fouth 
of  Africa,  where  it  fpends  the  greatek  part  of  the  year, 
but  not  without  moving  from  one  woody  canton  to  ano¬ 
ther,  as  the  fruits  ripen  in  different  quarters.  The  head 
of  the  male  is  entirely  black,  which  colour  pervades  the 
throat  and  front  of  the  neck  quite  to  the  break,  where  a 
fine  jonquil-yellow  begins,  and  covers  all  the  under  parts. 
The  upper  furface,  from  the  hind-head,  is  nlokly  yellow, 
(differing  chiefly  in  this  from  the  preceding,  which  has  a 
black  mantle);  but  receives  an  olive  tint  on  the  back, 
fcapulars,  wing  and  tail  coverts,  and  the  four  mid-quills 
of  the  tail  ;  on  the  wings  there  is  a  good  deal  of  black, 
tipped  and  edged  with  fhades  of  white,  grey,  and  yellow; 
the  four  lateral  tail-quills  on  each  fide  are  black  within 
and  yellow'  without,  the  black  increafing  on  thofe  near- 
ek  the  middle.  The  bill  and  eyes  are  brown-red ;  legs 
and  feet  lead-colour;  nails  brown.  The  female  is  lefs 
than  the  male;  her  black  hood  is  tinted  with  olive,  and 
her  bill  brown.  In  the  young  bird  the  hood  is  olive-grey, 
and  does  not  extend  fo  far;  and  thole,  parts  which  are  to 
be  yellow,  are  as  yet  olive-green. 

This  fpecies  is  very  frequent  in  the  foreks  of  the  eak- 
ern  coak  of  Africa,  from  the  Saumache,  or  Brak-river, 
quite  to  Caffraria ;  but  only  in  large  woods  and  on  the 
highek  trees.  It  is  fuppofed  to  inhabit  alfo  Senegal,  An¬ 
gola,  and  Abyffinia.  The  nek  is  made  of  bits  of  wood 
and  fibres  of  roots,  covered  on  the  outlide  with  mofs,  and 
lined  with  feathers ;  the  eggs  are  four  in  number,  of  a 
dirty-white,  with  brown  fpots  colledled  at  the  large  .end 
like  a  crown  ;  the  male  fits  alternately  with  the  female, 
and  the  incubation  lalts  eighteen  days.  This  bird  has 
fuch  a  varied  long,  that  you  might  think  you  heard  feve- 
ral  different  kinds,  or  at  leak  a  bird  that  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  imitate  the  notes  of  other  birds ;  but  in  the  lov.e- 
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feafdn  the  fong  is  more  uniform,  and  the  fyllables  cmt- 
dmt-g'Min  may  be  readily  diftinguilhed,  being  expreffed 
with  great  harmony  and  ftrength.  Loriot  coudougnan  is 
therefore  the  name  given  it  by  Vaill.int,  from  whofe 
fplendid  work  the  annexed  engraving,  Plate  II.  is  copied. 

24.  Oriolus  ruber,  the  red  oriole:  vermilion;  wings, 
belly,  and  tail,  deepeft  black.  The  bill  and  legs  black  ; 
irides  flame-colour.  This  bird  is  of  the  fixe  ot  a  black¬ 
bird  ;  and  is  found  at  Antigua,  in  the  Ille  of  Panay,  one 
of  the  Philippines. 

25.  Oriolus  Guianenfis,  the  Guiaha  oriole:  blackifli; 
edges  of  the  feathers  grey  ;  bread,  and  neck  beneath,  red. 
It  inhabits  Guiana,  as  its  name  imports;  and  is  about 
feven  inches  long.  The  tail  is  ftriate  with  grey;  the  legs 
aild  claws  are  brown. 

26.  Oriolus- fiavus,  the  Antigua  yellow  oriole  :  golden; 
hind-part  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  black.  The  bill 
and  legs  are  black;  the  irides  red.  It  is  the  fixe  of  a 
blackbird  ;  and,  according  to  Sonnerat,  is  a  native  of 
Antigua,  in  the  Ifle  of  Panay  ;  but  it  is  alfo  found  about 
the  river  Plata  in  South  America. 

27.  Oriolus  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore  oriole :  blackifh  ; 
beneath,  and  bands  on  the  wings,  tawny.  The  bill  is  of 
a  lead-colour  ;  greater  wing-coverts  black,  tint  with 
white  ;  firft  quill-feathers  dirty-white,  edged  with  white  ; 
two  middle  tail-feathers  black,  the  reft  black  on  the  lower 
part,  and  orange  above.  In  the  female,  the  head  and 
back  are  olive,  edged  with  brownifh;  body  beneath,  and 
tail-coverts,  yellow;  tail  grey,  edged  with  white.  This 
fpecies  is  found  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  occu¬ 
pying  chiefly  the  more  northern  parts,  advancing  even  to 
Montreal  in  the  month  of  May,  and  returning  fouthward 
in  winter,  which  accounts  for  their  appearance  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  at  that  time.  They  make  their  neft  of 
a  foft  dov.my  matter,  in  the  fhape  of  a  purfe,  tying  it  with 
threads  to  the  extreme  forks  of  the  twigs  of  the  tulip, 
plane,  and  hickory,  trees.  The  country-people  call  them 
pre-birds ;  and  indeed,  when  in  high  plumage,  their  mo¬ 
tions  from  branch  to  branch  not  unaptly  refemble  a  flafh 
of  fire. 

28.  Oriolus  fpurius,  the baftard  Baltimore  oriole  :  black  ; 
beneath  tawny;  wings  with  a  white  bar.  It  inhabits 
North  America;  and  is  called  fpurius,  becaufe  the  co¬ 
lours  of  its  plumage  are  not  fo  lively  as  in  the  preceding  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  degraded  race. 
In  faff,  when  we  compare  thefe  birds,  and  find  an  exadl 
correfpondence  in  every  thing  except  in  the  colours,  and 
not  even  in  the  diftribution  of  thefe,  but  only  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tints  which  theyaffume;  we  cannot  hefitate  to  in¬ 
fer,  that  the  baftard  Baltimore  is  a  variety  of  a  more  ge¬ 
nerous  race,  degenerated  by  the  influence  of  climate,  or 
fome  other  accidental  caufe.  The  black  on  the  head  is 
i'omewhat  mottled,  that  of  the  throat  pure  ;  that  part  of 
the  hood  which  falls  behind  is  of  an  olive-grey,  which 
becomes  darker  as  it  approaches  the  back.  Whatever  in 
the  preceding  was  bright-orange,  is  in  the  prefent  yellow 
bordering  on  orange,  and  more  vivid  on  the  breaft  and 
the  coverts  of  the  tail  than  on  any  other  place.  The 
wings  are  brown,  but  their  great  coverts  and  their  quills 
are  of  a  dirty-white.  Of  the  twelve  tail-quills,  the  two 
central  ones  are  blackifli  near  the  middle,  olive  at  the 
origin,  and  yellow  at  the  extremity;  the  next  one  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  fhows  the  two  firft  colours  mixed  confufedly; 
and,  in  the  four  following  quills,  the  two  laft  colours  are 
melted  together.  In  the  ftate  of  New  York  it  ufually  ar¬ 
rives  in 'May,  attaches  its  neft  to  an  apple-tree,  and  lays 
five  eggs. 

29.  Oriolus  textor,  the  weaver  oriole:  yellow;  head 
dulky,  with  a  (hade  of  gold  ;  wings  and  tail  blackilh,  and 
orange  at  their  margins. 

The  weaver  is  widely  diftinguiflied  from  the  other 
orioles,  by  the  proportions  of  its  bill,  tail,  and  wings,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  builds  its  neft.  Buffon  del'cribes 
two  of  thefe  birds,  which  he  obtained  from  a  lady,  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The-  eldeft  had  a  kind  of  cowl,  which  appeared  of 
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a  brown-gold  glofs  in  the  fun;  this  cowl  difappeared  in 
the  moulting  during  the  autumn,  leaving  the  head  of  a 
yellow  colour;  but  it  again  returned  in  the  lpring,  and 
was  conftantly  renewed  the  fucceeding  years.  The  chief 
colour  of  the  reft  of  the  body  was  yellow,  more  or  lefs  in¬ 
clined  to  orange  ;  this  was  the  predominant  colour  on  the 
back,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body;  it  bordered  the 
coverts  of  the  wdngs,  their  quills,  and  thofe  of  the  tail, 
which  were  all  of  a  blackifli  ground.  The  young  one  had 
no  cowl  till  the  end  of  the  fecond  year,  and  did  not  even 
change  its  colours  before  that  time;  which  occafioned  its 
being  miftaken  for  a  female.  Before  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  colours  of  its  plumage,  the  yellow  was 
of  a  lighter  tint'than  in  the  old  one;  it  fpread  over  the 
throat,  the  neck,  the  breaft,  and  bordered,  as  in  the 
other,  all  the  quills  of  the  tail  and  of  the  wings.  The 
back  was  of  an  olive-brown,  which  extended  beyond  the 
neck  as  far  as  the  head.  In  both  the  iris  was  orange,  the 
bill  of  a  horn-colour,  and  the  legs  reddifh. 

Thefe  two  birds  lived  in  the  fame  cage,  and  at  firft  upon 
.good  terms  with  each  other;  the  young'one  fat  generally 
on  the  higheft  bar,  holding  its  bill  clofe  to  the  other,  which 
it  anfwered,  by  clapping  its  wings,  and  with  a  I’ubmipive 
air.  They  were  obferved  in  the  fpring  to  interweave 
chickweed  in  the  grating  of  their  cage;  this  was  there¬ 
fore  conceived  as  an  indication  of  their  defire  to  neftle; 
they  were  fupplied  with  fmall  ruflies,  and  they  built  a  neft 
fo  capacious  as  to  conceal  one  of  them  entirely.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  they  renewed  their  labour;  but  the  young 
one,  being  new  clothed  in  the  plumage  of  its  fex,  was 
driven  oif  by  the  other,  and  obliged*  to  condudl  its  work 
alone  in  another  corner  of  the  cage  ;  but  it  was  ftijl  per- 
fecuted;  and,  notwithftanding  its  fubmiflive  behaviour, 
it  was  often  fo  roughly  treated  as  to  be  left  infenfible. 
They  were  feparated,  and  each  was  intent  bn  building  ; 
but  the  labours  of  one  day  were  often  deftroyed  in  the 
fucceeding.  A  neft  is  not  the  produdfion  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual.  They  had  both  a. Angular  kind  of  fong;  it  was 
fomewhat  Ihrill,  but  very  fprightly.  The  old  '’one  died 
fuddenly ;  and  the  young  one  was  cut  off  by  epileptic  fits. 
Their  fize  was  rather  fmall,  and  their  wings  and  tail  were 
proportionably  fliort. 

30.  Oriolus  banana,  the  banana-oriole :  fulvous;  head 
and  breaft  cliefhut ;  back,  wings,  and  tail,  black.  The 
fubjedt  of  this  article  has  its  plumage  painted  with  three 
colours,  applied  in  large  patches  :  reddifti-brown,  which 
is  fpread  over  all  the  fore-part  of  the  bird,  on  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  the  breaft;  a  velvet  black  on  the  back,  the 
feathers  of  the  tail,  thofe  of  the  wings,  and  tlpeir  great 
coverts,  and  even  on  the  bill  and  the  legs;  deep-orange 
on  the  fmall  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  rump,  and  the  co¬ 
verts  of  the  tail.  All  thefe  colours  are  more  obfcure  in 
the  female.  The  length  of  the  banana  is  feven  inches, 
its  bill  fix  lines,  its  tail  above  three  inches;  its  wings, 
when  fpread,  meafure  eleven  inches,  and,  when  clofed,  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  middle  of  the  tail,  or  beyond  it.  This  bird  is 
found  at  Martinico,  and  abounds  in  Cayenne.  They 
conftrudl  a  curious  kind  of  neft,  refembling  the  quarter 
of  a  hollow  globe;  and  few  it  under  the  large  leaf  of  a 
banana,  which  Ihelters  the  neft,  and  forms  a  part  of  it  : 
the  reft  confifts  of  the  fibres  of  the  leaves.  It  is  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  banana- tree  that  has  given  them  their 
name. 

31.  Oriolus  xanthornus,  the  fmaller  banana-oriole  :  pale- 
yellow  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  tlr*  at,  tail,  and  wing- 
quills,  black,  i  he  male  and  female  of  this  fpecies  have 
a  jargon  nearly  like  our  magpie.  They  fufpend  thei; 
nefts,  which  are  of  a  purfe-ftiape,  from  the  extremity  of 
fmall  branches;  but  they  choofe  the  branches  that  are 
long  and  naked,  and  feledt  the  trees  that  areftunted  and 
ill-formed,  and  lean  over  the  courfe  of  a  river:  it  is  alfo 
faid  that  thefe  nefts  are  fubdivided  into  compartments  for 
the  feparate  families,  which  has  not  been  obferved  in  the 
other  fpecies.  Briflon  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
(njoquantototl  of  Fernandez,  which  is  indeed  of  the  fame 
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fiz.e,  and  its  plumage  compofed  of  black,  yellow,  and 
white.  But  Fernandez  lays  nothing  of  the  diftribution 
of  thefe  colours,  nor  furniffies  any  property  charafteriftic 
of  the  fpecies.  Thefe  birds  are  exceedingly  crafty,  and 
difficult  to  enfnare.  They  are  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a  lark  ; 
length  eight  inches,  alar  extent  twelve  or  thirteen,  the 
tail  three  or  four  inches,  and  tapered,  ftretching  more 
than  half  beyond  the  clofed  wings. 

32.  Oriolus  nidipendulus,  the  hang-neft  oriole:  front- 
let  and  wreath  black;  crown,  neck,  back,  and  tail,  red- 
diffi-brown;  bread  and  belly,  tawny-yellow.  This  bird 
is  fmaller  than  the  preceding,  being  only  fix  inches  in 
length,  and  nine  acrofs  the  wings;  its  plumage  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  it  conftrudts  its  nelt  differently.  It  is  a  fort 
of  bag,  fufpended  from  the  extremity  of  fmall  branches 
by  a  thread  which  they  fpin  out  of  a  fubltance  that  they 
extraft  from  a  parafite  plant  called  old  mans  heard,  which 
many  have  miftaken  for  horfe-hair.  The  bafe  of  the  bill 
is  whitifh,  and  encircled  by  a  black  ring;  the  crown  of 
the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  tail,  are  of  a  light- 
brown,  or  rather  reddifh-grey ;  the  wings  of  a  deep-brown, 
variegated  with  white  feathers  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  tail 
marked  in  its  middle  with  a  black  line;  the  fides  of  the 
neck,  the  bread,  and  the  belly,  of  the  colour  of  a  dead 
leaf.  Thefe  birds  haunt  the  woods  of  America  and  the 
Wed  Indies,  and  have  an  agreeable  fong.  They  feed  on 
infefts  and  worms,  for  fragments  of  thefe  are  found  in 
their  gizzard  or  domach,  which  is  not  mufcular.  Their 
liver  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  lobes,  and  of  a 
blackifti  colour. 

,33.  Oriolus  varius,  the  variegated  oriole:  black;  be¬ 
neath,  rump,  and  fmaller  wing-coverts,  ferruginous. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  dark-blue  ;  the  outer  edges  of  the 
feconaary  quill-feathers  dirty-white.  It  fometimes  varies, 
in  having  the  head  and  neck  (haded  with  black  and  green  ; 
chin  and  throat  black;  bread  chefnut;  belly  yellowifh  ; 
quill  and  tail  feathers  blackifh,  edged  with  white;  pro¬ 
bably  occafioned  by  difference  of  fex.  Inhabits  Cayenne ; 
fix  inches  long. 

34..  Oriolus  Dominicenfis,  the  St.  Domingo  oriole : 
black  ;  body  on  the  hind-part,  wing-coverts,  and  fpot  on 
the  wings,  pale-yellow.  Inhabits  New  Spain,  Jamaica, 
and  St.  Domingo;  eight  inches  long;  builds  a  purfe- 
(haped  ned  on  the  extreme  branches  of  trees,  hanging 
over  water. 

35.  Oriolus  Jamaicaii,  the  Brafilian  oriole:  yellow; 
head,  throat,  fpot  on  the  fhoulders,  wings,  and  tail,  black. 
Bill  black  ;  wing-coverts  with  a  white  fpot  in  the  middle  ; 
legs  brown.  Inhabits  Brafil ;  fixes  its  ned  to  a  plantain- 
leaf  by  means  of  filaments.  The  bird  is  ten  inches  long. 

36.  Oriolus  Cayanenfis,  the  yellow-winged  oriole: 
black,  with  a  yellow  fpot  on  the  wings.  Bill  black  ;  tail 
rounded,  a  little  wedged  at  the  tip. 

37.  Oriolus  leucopterus,  the  white-winged  oriole  : 
black,  with  a  white  fpot  on  the  wings.  The  female  is  of  a 
cinnamon-brown  colour,  cinereous  beneath.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  and  is  about  eight  inches 
long. 

(3.  The  white- backed  oriole.  A  variety  met  with  at 
New  York. 

38.  Oriolus  ifterocephalus,  the  yellow-headed  oriole: 
plumage  black ;  with  a  fort  of  yellow  cap  that  covers  the 
head  and  part  of  the  neck,  but  defeends  lower  before  than 
behind.  A  black  dreak  detches  from  the  nodrils  to  the 
eyes,  and  turns  round  the  bill ;  legs  and  claws  brown. 
Its  fize  is  about  feven  inches  long,  and  eleven  acrofs  the 
wings. 

39.  Oriolus  melancholicus,  the  fpotted  oriole:  grey, 
dotted  with  black,  with  a  white  dripe  on  the  eyes. 
The  fpots  which  occur  in  this  fpecies  are  owing  to 
this  circumdance,  that  almod  all  the  feathers,  which 
are  brown  or  blackifh  in  the  middle,  are  edged  with  yel¬ 
low,  more  or  lefs  inclined  to  orange,  on  the  wings,  the 
tail,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  throat  is  of  a 
pure  white;  a  dreak  of  the  fame  colour,  which  paffes 


clofe  under  the  eye,  dretches  back  between  two  parallel 
black  dreaks,  one  of  which  accompanies  the  w'hite  above, 
and  the  other  bends  round  the  eye  below;  the  iris  is  of 
a  bright-orange,  almod  red.  All  thefe  give  a  lively  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  male;  for,  though  the  iris  is  orange  alfo 
in  the  female,  its  plumage  is  of  a  tarnilhed-yellow,  which, 
mingling  with  a  pale-white,  produces  an  unpleafant  uni¬ 
formity.  The  bill  is  thick  and  pointed,  and  cinereous  ; 
the  legs  are  fledi-coloured.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

(3.  Is  a  variety,  in  which  the  plumage  is  of  a  brighter 
cait,  or  more  inclining  to  orange-colour.  The  head  is 
marked  on  each  fide  by  a  white  eye-dripe,  bordered  above 
and  below  with  black;  the  irides  of  a  reddilh-orange  hue. 
It  is  found  in  Cayenne. 

40.  Oriolus  Capenlis,  the  olive  oriole.  This  is,  as  its 
trivial  name  denotes,  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  but  be¬ 
neath  it  is  of  a  pale-yellow.  The  bill,  legs,  and  claws, 
are  brown ;  the  colour  on  the  crown  is  inclining  to  grey, 
on  the  chin  and  throat  to  orange;  the  wing-coverts  are 
brown,  edged  and  tipt  with  olive  ;  quill-feathers  brown, 
edged  with  olive. 

41.  Oriolus  caeruleus,  the  blue  oriole :  black,  or  cine¬ 
reous;  head,  wings,  and  tail,  blue.  The  bill  is  tawny. 
Inhabits  Madras. 

42.  Oriolus  trifaciatus,  the  triple  driped  oriole  :  bluiffi 
lead-colour;  the  head  has  a  triple  dripe  of  black,  and 
waved  with  black  on  the  fides;  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  rump  are  of  a  jonquil-yellow.  This  is  an  In¬ 
dian  bird. 

43.  Oriolus  viridis,  the  yellow-throated  oriole:  green  ; 
eye-brows,  cheeks,  and  chin,  yellow  ;  fome  of  the  wing- 
coverts  tipt  with  white.  The  bill  is  corneous;  the  legs 
grey.  It  inhabits  Hudfon's  Bay ;  and  is  about  nine  inches 
long. 

44.  Oriolus  ferrugineus,  the  rudy  oriole  ;  black  ;  edge 
of  the  wings  rudy  ;  head  and  neck  purplifh-black  ;  belly 
of  a  dirty-alh.  The  bill  and  legs  are  alfo  of  a  dirty-aih  ; 
the  areas  of  the  eyes  are  black  ;  the  wings  and  tail  have  a 
greenidi  (hade.  Inhabits  New  York ;  from  feven  to  eight 
inches  long. 

45.  Oriolus  fufeus,  the  brown-headed  oriole :  bhek  ; 
head  rudy-brown  ;  tail  dirty-alh.  Inhabits  New  York  ; 
gregarious. 

46.  Oriolus  niger,  the  black  oriole.  This*  is  totally 
black;  but  the  female  is  greenidi-brown,  beneath  and  on 
the  head  inclining  to  cinereous.  Inhabits  North  Ame¬ 
rica;  is  about  ten  inches  long;  gregarious,  and  in  brood¬ 
ing-time  lings  delightfully;  feeds  on  worms  and  beetles  ; 
builds  in  trees,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  lays 
five  eggs,  that  are  dulky  with  black  fpots. 

47.  Oriolus  minor,  the  little  black  oriole  :  fmaller  than 
the  preceding ;  it  is  fix  or  feven  inches  long ;  and  its 
tail,  which  is  fquare,  only  two  inches  and  a  half,  and 
extends  an  inch  beyond  the  wings.  The  plumage  is  en¬ 
tirely  black,  but  more  gloffy,  and  with  bluifh  reflections 
on  the  head  and  the  contiguous  parts.  It  is  faid  this 
bird  can  be  eafily  tamed,  and  taught  to  live  familiarly  in 
the  houfe. 

48.  Oriolus  olivaceus,  the  olive  oriole  of  Cayenne. 
This  bird  is  only  fix  or  feven  inches  long.  It  owes  its 
name  to  the  olive-colour  which  prevails  on  the  hind-part 
of  its  neck,  back,  tail,  belly,  and  wing-coverts.  But 
this  colour  is  not  uniform  ;  it  is  darker  on  the  neck,  the 
back,  and  the  adjacent  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  fome- 
what  lefs  fo  on  the  tail;  it  is  much  lighter  under  the 
tail,  and  alfo  on  a  great  part  of  the  coverts  of  the  wings 
which  are  fartheft  from  the  back ;  with  this  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  large  and  the  fmall  fort,  that  the  latter  have  no 
mixture  of  colour,  while  the  former  are  variegated  with 
brown.  The  head,  the  throat,  the  fore-part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  bread:,  are  of  a  glofly-brown,  deeper  undei*the 
throat,  and  inclining  to  orange  on  the  bread,  and  run¬ 
ning  into  the  olive-colour  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  black;  the  wing-quills,  and  the 
large  coverts  neareft  the  outer  edge,  are  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour. 
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Jour,  but  bordered  with  white.  The  lhape  of  its  bill  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  other  orioles;  its  tail  is  long,  and 
its  wings,  whenclofed,  do  not  reach  the  third  of  the  length. 
Inhabits  Cayenne. 

49.  Oriolus  Aoonalafchkenfis,  the  Oonalalhka  oriole  : 
brown  ,  fpot  under  the  eyes  and  chin  white  ;  throat  and 
breall  rufty-brown;  bill  and  legs  brown.  It  is  about 
eight  inches  long;  and  inhabits  the  Iiland  of  Oonalalhka, 
one  of  the  Abeutian  or  Fox  iflands  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocestn. 

50.  Oriolus  caudacutus,  the  (harp-tailed  oriole:  varie¬ 
gated;  tail-feathers  (harp- pointed.  Bill  and  legs  dulky  ; 
crown  brown  or  cinereous;  cheeks  brown;  thighs  and 
vent  pale-yellow  fpotted  with  brown  ;  belly  white  ;  back 
varied  with  cinereous,  black,  and  white;  quill-feathers 
afTd  wing-coverts  brown,  the  latter  edged  with  rufty ;  tail 
dulky-olive,  with  pale  bands.  Inhabits  New  York  ;  fize 
of  a  lark. 

51.  Oriolus  Sinenfis,  the  kink  oriole:  white;  head, 
neck,  bread,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  cinereous;  quill- 
feathers  deel-biue  ;  tail  rounded,  half  of  it  white,  and  half 
deel-blue.  It  inhabits  China  ;  and  is  about  fix  inches 
and  a  half  long. 

51.  Oriolus  aureus,  the  Paradife  oriole :  colour  tawny- 
yellow  ;  frontlet,  chin,  primary  tail-coverts,  and  feathers, 
black  at  the  extremity;  bill  brown.  Inhabits  India; 
eight  inches  long. 

53.  Oriolus  viridens,  the  whidling  oriole.  This  bird 
is  in  general  brown  above,  except  the  rump  and  the  fmall 
coverts  of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a  greenilh  yellow,  as 
alfo  in  the  whole  under-part  of  the  body;  but  this  colour 
is  dulky  below  the  throat,  and  variegated  with  rudy  on 
the  neck  and  bread;  the  great  coverts  and  the  quills  of 
the  wings,  as  well  as  the  twelve  of  the  tail,  are  edged 
with  yellow.  But,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  plu¬ 
mage  of  the  whidler,  we  mud  imagine  an  olive-tint  of 
various  intenfity  fpread  over  all  the  colours  without  ex¬ 
ception.  To  charadlerife  the  predominant  colour  of  the 
plumage  of  this  bird,  therefore,  we  ought  to  take  olive, 
and  not  green,  (viridens,)  as  Bridon  has  done.  The 
whidler  is  about  feven  inches  long,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  acrofs  the  wings ;  the  tail,  which  is  unequally 
tapered,  is  three  inches  in  length,  and  the  bill  nine  or 
ten  lines.  * 

54,.  Oriolus  furcatus,  the  fork-tailed  oriole:  black; 
back,  rump,  quill-feathers,  and  forked  tail,  inclining  to 
blue;  lower  tail-coverts  white.  Bill  yellow':  tail  long; 
legs  and  claws  black.  Inhabits  St.  Domingo;  and  is 
about  feven  inches  long. 

55.  Oriolus  cryfocephalus,  the  golden-headed  oriole. 
In  this  bird  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  fmall  coverts  of 
the  tail,  thofe  of  the  wings,  3nd  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  are  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  the  red  of  the  body  entirely 
black  or  blackilh:  it  is  about  eight  inches  long,  twelve 
inches  acrofs  the  wings,  the  tail  confiding  of  layers,  con¬ 
taining  twelve  quills,  each  four  inches  long.  Inhabits 
America. 

ORI'ON,  /  [Latin.]  One  of  the  condeWations  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere: 

When  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm’d 

Hath  vex’d  the  Red-Sea  coad.  MiUon't  P.  L. 

Orion  is  one  of  the  brighted  condellations  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere;  and,  as  it  occupies  a  large  fpace 
there,  this  circumdance  may  probably  have  given  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  particularly  Pindar,  occafion  to  fay  that 
Orion  was  a  perfon  of  a  mondroufly  large  fize,  which 
Manilius  exprelfes  in  thefe  words,  “  magni  pars  maxima 
cceli.’’  See  the  next  article.  Nothing  was  more  noted 
among  the  ancients  than  this  condellation.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  feveral  paffages  of  the  Bible;  as  Job,  ix.  9. 
Erek.  xiii.  10.  Amos  v.  5.  The  Septuagint  and  the  Vul¬ 
gate  call  it  Orion,  as  well  as  the  Greeks.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  Greek  afur,  “  to  water;”  the  ancients 
fuppo.fi.ng,  that.it  raifed  temp.eds  at  its  rifing  and  fetting, 
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The  dars  in  the  condellation  Orion,  in  Ptolemy’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  are  38;  in  Tycho’s  and  Hevelius’s,  62;  in  the 
Britannic  Catalogue,  78. 

ORTON,  in  fabulous  hidory,  a  celebrated  giant,  fprung 
from  the  urine  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury.  Thefe 
three  gods,  as  they  travelled  over  Bceotia,  met  with  great 
liofpitality  from  Hyrieus,  a  peafant  of  the  country,  who 
wasignorantoftheirdignity.  They  were  entertained  with 
whatever  the  cottage  ad'orded  ;  and,  when  Hyrieus  had 
difcovered  that  they  were  gods,  he  welcomed  them  by  the 
voluntary  facrifice  of  an  ox.  Pleafed  with  his  piety,  the 
gods  promifed  to  grant  him  whatever  he  required  ;  and  the 
old  man,  who  had  lately  lod  his  wife,  defired  that,  as 
he  was  childlefs,  they  would  give  him  a  fon  without  an¬ 
other  marriage.  The  gods  confented ;  and  they  ordered 
him  to  bury  in  the  ground  the  Ikin  of  the  vidim,  into 
which  they  had  all  three  made  water.  Hyrieus  did  as 
they  commanded;  and  when,  nine  months  after,  he  dug 
for  the  (kin,  he  found  in  it  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he 
called  XJriun ,  ab  urina.  The  name  was  changed  into' 
Orion  by  the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  Ovid  fays, 
Perilidit  antiquum  littera  prima  J'onum. 

Orion  foon  rendered  himfelf  celebrated  ;  and  Diana 
took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic  ftature,  however,  dif- 
pleafed  GEnopion  king  of  Chios,  whofe  daughter  Hero, 
or  Merope,  he  demanded  in  marriage.  The  king,  not  to 
deny  him  openly,  promifed  to  make  him  his  fon-in-law  as 
foon  as  he  delivered  his  ifland  from  wild  beafts.  This 
talk,  which  CEnopion  deemed  impracticable,  was  foon 
performed  by  Orion,  who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward. 
(Enopion,  on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  his  il- 
lultrious  gueft,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  fea-lhore, . 
where  he  had  laid  himfelf  down  to  lleep.  Orion,  finding 
himfelf  blind  when  he  awoke,  was  conduced  by  the 
found  to  a  neighbouring  forge,  where  he  placed  one  of 
the  workmen  on  his  hack,  and,  by  his  directions,  went 
to  a  place  where  the  rifing  fun  was  feen  with  the  greateit 
advantage.  Here  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  lumi¬ 
nary;  and,  as  it  is  reported,  he  immediately  recovered  his 
eye-fight,  and  haltened  to  punilli  the  perfidious  cruelty, 
of  G2nopion. 

It  is  faid,  that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in  iron,- 
and  that  he  fabricated  a  fubterraneous  palace  for  Vulcan. 
Aurora,  whom  Venus  had  infpired  with  love,  carried  him 
away  into  the  iiland  of  Delos,  to  enjoy  his  company  with 
greater  fecurity  ;  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of  this, 
deltroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows.  (Odylfey,  b.  v.)  Some 
lay,  that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana’s  refentment  by  of¬ 
fering  violence  to  Opis,  one  of  her  female  attendants;  or, , 
according  to  others,  becaufe  he  had  attempted  the  .virtue 
of  the  goddefs  herfelf.  According  to  Ovid,  Orion  died  : 
of  the  bite  of  a  fcorpion,  which  the  earth  produced,  to  • 
punilh  his  vanity  for  boalting  that  there  was  not  on  earth* 
any  animal  which  he  could  not  conquer. 

Some  fay  that  Orion  was  fon  of  Neptune  and  Euryale, , 
and  that  he  had  received  from  his  father  the  privilege  and  ■. 
power  of  walking  over  the  fea  without  wetting  his  feet. 
Others  make  him  fon  of  Terra,  like  the  reft  of  the  giants. 
He  had  married  a  nymph  called  Sida  before  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  family  of  (Enopion  ;  but  Sida  was  the  caul'e 
of  her  own  death,  by  boafting  herfelf  fairer  than  Juno. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Orion  was  a  celebrated  hunter, . 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind  by  his  ftrength  and  un¬ 
common  ftature.  He  built  the  port  of  Zancle  ;  and  forti¬ 
fied  the  coaft  of  Sicily  againft  the  frequent  inundations  of 
the  fea,  by  heaping  a  mound  of  earth,  called  Pelorum,  on 
which  he  built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  fea.  After 
death,  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the  con- 
ftellations  ftill  bears  his  name.  The  condellation  of 
Orion,  placed  near  the  feet  of  the  Bull,  was  compofed  of 
17  ftars  in  the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  fword,  winch  has 
given  occafion  to  the  poets  often  to  fpeakof  Orion’s  fword. 
As  the  condellation  of  Orion,  which  riles  about  the  9th  * 
day  Qf  March,  and  fet6  about  the  21ft  of  June,  is  gene-  . 
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rally  fuppofed  to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rifing,  with  great 
rains  and  llorms,  it  has  acquired  the  epithet  of  aquofus, 
given  it  by  Virgil.  Orion  was  buried  in  the  ifland  of 
Delos;  and  the  monument  which  the  people  ofTanagra 
in  Bceotia  (bowed,  as  containing  the  remains  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  hero,  was  nothing  but  a  cenotaph. 

The  daughters  of  Orion  diftinguilhed  themfelves  as 
much  as  their  father;  and,  when  the  oracle  had  declared 
that  Bceotia  fliould  not  be  delivered  from  a  dreadful  pefti- 
Ience  before  two  of  Jupiter’s  children  were  immolated  on 
the  altars,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  volunta¬ 
rily  facrificed  themfelves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
Their  names  were  Mcnippe  and  Metioche.  They  had 
been  carefully  educated  by  Diana;  and  Venus  and  Mi¬ 
nerva  had  made  them  very  rieh'  and  valuable  pretents. 
The  deities  of  hell  were  ltruck  at  the  patriotifm  of  the 
two  females;  and  immediately  two  liars  were  feen  to 
arife  from  the  earth,  which  (till  fmoked  with  blood,  and 
they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 
According  to  Ovid,  their  bodies  were  burned  by  the 
Thebans;  and  from  their  alhes  arofe  two  perfons,  whom 
t-he  gods  foon  after  changed  into  conftellations. 

The  circumftance  of  the  three  divinities,  who  are  faid 
to  have  lodged  with  Orion’s  father,  led  our  Hebraizers  to 
believe,  that  this  fable  was  the  fame  with,  or  at  lead;  a 
copy  of,  the  ftory  of  Abraham’s  entertaining  the  three 
angels,  who  came  and  foretold  to  him  the  birth  of  a  fon, 
though  Sarah  his  wife  was  then  fuperannuated.  h*.  le 
Clerc  (Bibl.Univ.  t.  vi.)  had  this  notion  of  it,  without 
infilling  however  upon  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  etymolo¬ 
gies,  which  might  have  given  fome  probability  to  the  af- 
lertion.  Blaeu,\vho  took  the  name  of  Ccelius,  inlinuntes, 
that  this  fame  fable  had  a  great  refemblance  to  the  (lory 
of  Jacob,  fo  much  the  more  as  the  name  of  Jacob’s  Staff 
is  given  to  the  three  brighteft  liars  in  the  conftellation  of 
Orion ;  and  the  name  of  Jacob,  which  lignifies  “  Strong 
againll  the  Lord,”  upon  account  of  the  mylterious  com¬ 
bat  he  had  with  an  angel,  may  have  given  rife  to  it.  Bo¬ 
lides,  the  Arabians  call  the  conllellation  of  Orion  Algebar, 
or  Algcbao,  the  Strong,  the  Giant.  The  abbe  Fourmont 
has  alio  argued  that  this  llory  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
venerable  patriarch.  In  favour  of  this  lentiment,  the 
authors  have  to  allege,  that  Orion,  being  of  Tanagrus,  a 
city  of  Bceotia,  the  country  where  Cadmus  fettled,  and 
having  there  introduced  the  religion  of  the  Phoenicians, 
tliehiftory  of  Abraham,  fo  celebrated  in  all  the  Eall, 
might  have  been  knowm  there. 

ORI'ON’s  RIV'ER,  a  conllellation,  called  alfo  Eri- 
danus  ;  which  fee,  vol.  vi. 

ORIPA'A,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  'twenty-feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Abo. 

OR'ISON,  J'.  [old  Fr.  oraifon,  modern;  oratio,  Eat. 
When  written  oraifon,  the  accent  is  proper  on  the  fecond 
fyllable ;  not  fo,  when  written  orifon.  Cotton,  for  the 
fake  of  the  rhyme,  in  a  burlefque  couplet  among  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples,  has  indeed  forced  the  accent  upon  the 
fecond  fyllable  of  orifon.  The  word  is  ufually  found  in 
the  plural  number.  Dyer  ules  oraifon  in  the  lingular.] 
A  prayer;  a  fupplication.  —  He  went  into  St.  Paul’s 
church,  where  he  had  orifons  and  Te  Deum  fung.  Bacon's 
Hen.  VII. 

The  midnight  clock  a 1 1 c ft s  my  fervent  praj'ers, 

The  riling  fun  my  orifons  declares.  Harte. 

So  went  he  on  with  his  orifons , 

Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wife  ones.  Cotton. 

ORIS'SA,  a  country  of  Hindoollan,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bahar  and  Bengal  ;  on  the  call  by  the  northern 
circars  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Gol- 
conda;  and  on  the  weft  by  Berar.  It  was  formerly  a 
kingdom,  till  reduced  by  Akbar  in  1592;  and  extended 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel ;  it  is 
now  not  lo  extenfive.  The  foil  is  flat,  moift,  and  fertile, 
and  the  heat  excefiive.  A  part  of  Oriffa  belongs  to  the 
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Englilh,  and  is  included  in  the  government  of  Bengal; 
the  remainder  belongs  to  the  Berar  Mahrattas. 

ORISTA'GNI,  or  Oristano,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  fituated  on  the  weft  coaft,  on  a  gulf  to  which  it 
gives  name.  The  fee  of  an  archbifliop.  It  is  fortified,  but 
thinly  inhabited.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  north-weft  Cag¬ 
liari.  Lat.  39.48.  N.  Ion.  8.  50.  E. 

ORISTAL',  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  in  lat.  15.  48.  N.  Ion.  86.  35.  W. 

ORI'TES,  f.  [Gr.  inhabiting  hilly  places.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  inftituted  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i. 
387.  and,  with  many  others  of  the  Juflieuan  orderProtaceas, 
deicribed  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  x.  Clafs  tetrandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  protaceae,  Jnf.  Generic 
effential  character —  Petals  four,  equal,  recurved  at  the 
fummit;  ftamens  inferred  above  the  middle  of  the  petals, 
prominent;  nectariferous  glands  four;  germen  feflile; 
ftyle  ftraight ;  ltigma  obtufe,  vertical;  follicle  leathery  ; 
feeds  two,  winged  at  the  top.  There  are  two  fpecies. 
They  are  Ihrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  which  are  either 
entire  or  toothed.  Spikes  axillary  or  terminal,  (hort,  com- 
poled  of  pairs  of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  each  pair  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  braCte. 

1.  Orites  diverfifolia  :  leaves  flat,  lanceolate,  toothed  or 
entire,  (lightly  downy  beneath.  Suture  of  the  follicle  abrupt. 
Native  of  the  high  eft  mountains  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

2.  Orites  revoluta:  leaves  revolute,  linear,  entire; 
clothed  with  hoary  down  beneath.  Suture  of  the  follicle 
rounded.  Found  in  the  fame  country. 

ORI'TES,  f.  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  (tone  de- 
feribed  by  the  ancients,  and  celebrated  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  for  its  wonderful  virtues.  Pliny  fays, 
that  it  was  round,  and  remained  unhurt  in  the  fire;  and 
that  fome  called  it  Jideritis.  To  this  the  later  writers 
have  added,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  it :  The  firli 
round  and  black;  this,  rubbed  over  with  oil  of  roles,  was 
famous  for  the  bites  of  venomous  beafts.  The  fecond  was 
green,  variegated  with  veins  and  fpots  of  white  ;  this  was 
to  be  annexed  to  the  bodies  of  perfons,  to  preferve  them 
from  many  iorts  of  injuries.  And  the  third  was  compofed 
of  parallel  plates,  and  faid  to  have  the  virtue  of  caufing 
abortion,  if  only  carried  in  the  pocket. 

ORITO'RIUS  LA'PIS,  f.  A  name  given  by  Ludovicus 
Dul  cis,and  fome  other  authors,  to  the  ochreoferreous  cetitce, 
or  eagle- ftones  ;  particularly  to  a  fpecies  of  them  common 
in  Germany,  and  ufed  in  the  fhops  there,  and  in  fome 
other  places,  under  the  name  of  eagle-ftones.  Thefie  are 
of  a  brownifh  colour  and  fmooth  lurface,  and  are  eafily 
broken,  being  only  compofed  of  a  thin  cruft  of  ferrugi¬ 
nous  earth,  enclofing  feveral  fmall  lumps  of  a  greemth 
marl,  which  rattle  in  it  when  ihaken. 

ORIX'A,  f.  [of  uncertain  derivation.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia.  Generic 
characters — Calyx:  perianthium  inferior,  of  one  leaf, 
four-cleft,  very  Ihort.  Corolla:  petals  four,  lanceolate, 
fpreading.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  fhorter  than  the 
petals;  antheras  globofe.  Piftillum  :  gennen  fuperior; 
ftyle  ereift,  Ihorter  than  the  petals;  ftigma  capitate,  ob¬ 
tufe.  Pericarpium:  unknown,  but  molt  probably  a  cap- 
ftile. — Effential  Charader.  Petals  four,  lanceolate,  flat ; 
Calyx  four-cleft ;  ltigma  capitate. 

Orixa  Japonica  :  the  only  fpecies.  Stem  Ihrubby,  about 
fix  feet  high,  fmooth,  ereCt,  branched.  Branches  alter¬ 
nate,  fmooth,  the  extreme  ones  hairy.  Leaves  alternate, 
llalked,  ovate,  undivided,  green  above,  paler  beneath. 
Flowers  in  alternate  greenifli  clufters,  an  inch  long. 
BraCtes  concave,  oblong,  fmooth,  under  the  partial  flower- 
Italks,  which  are  hairy,  as  well  as  the  common  (talk. 

This  genus  belongs  toThunberg;  and  Schreber  fug- 
gefts,  on  the  authority  of  Dahl,  that  it  may  poflibly  be  .the 
lame  plant  as  the  Ot/iera  of  the  fame  author.  Gmelin  is 
of  the  fame  opinion  ;  and  Mr.  Profeffor  Martyn  has  omit¬ 
ted  any  mention  of  it  here,  no  doubt  as  luppofing  it  the 
fame.  See  Othera. 
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ORIZA'VA,  or  Orisaba,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  tlie 
province  of  Tlafcala,  fituated  in  a  fertile  valley,  fur- 
rounded  with  detached  mountains;  with  a  population  of 
3000  whites,  and  1500  Indians  and  negroes.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  produces  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  There 
are  fome  tanneries  and  man  ufaflures  of  cloth.  It  is  fifty- 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 

Orizava  is  on  the  high  road  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Mexico,  being,  according  to  Alcedo,  forty-fix  leagues  to 
the  eaft  of  the  capital.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  volcano,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  moll  majeftic  in  the  viceroyalty. 
D’Auteroche  obferves,  that  the  mountain  Orizava  is  laid 
to  be  the  higheftin  Mexico  ;  and  its  fnowy  head  is  vifible 
from  the  capital.,  a  diftance  of  fixty  miles.  This  celebrated 
mountain  is  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Mexico,  not  far  from  the 
road  to  Vera  Cruz.  It  became  volcanic  in  1545,  and 
continued  for  twenty  years;  fince  which  time  there  has 
been  no  appearance  of  inflammation.  Although  thefum- 
mit  be  clothed  with  perpetual  fnow,  the  fides  are  adorned 
with  beautiful  forefts  of  cedars,  pines,  and  other  trees. 
Clavigero  notices  its  conic  form,  which  is  obferved  at  fea 
at  the  diftance  of  fifty  leagues.  Some  think  it  higher 
than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  The  detached  mountains, 
called  by  the  Mexicans  Popacatepec  and  Iztaccihuatl,  are 
alfo  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  capital,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  thirty  miles,  and  are  both  volcanic.  The  crater 
of  the  former  is  laid  to  be  half  a  mile  wdde,  and  celebrated 
for  ancient  eruptions.  Both  are  covered  with  perpetual 
fnow. 

ORK,/  [See  Orc.]  The  grampus. 

ORK,  /!  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  hulk;  a  calk  of  wine 
or  figs.  AJh. 

OR'KANJ.  SeeURKONjE. 

OR'KEDAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Drontheim  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Drontheim. 

OR'KEL,  a  river  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Dron¬ 
theim,  which  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Drontheim  fourteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Drontheim. 

OR'KENED,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Schonen  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Chriftianftadt. 

ORKIA'NI,  a  town  of  Curdiftan  :  thirty-fix  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Erbil. 

ORK'NEY  IS'LANDS,  a  clufter  of  iflands,  fituated  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  between  the  coaft  of  Caithnefs,  the 
moft  northerly  county  of  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Shetland  Ifles ;  diftant  from  the  former  about 
four,  and  from  the  latter  nearly  twenty,  leagues.  The 
latitude  of  the  chief  town,  Kirkwall,  is  computed  to  be 
59.  9.  N.  and  the  longitude  2.  39.  W.  Greenwich.  From 
the  force  of  the  ocean,  their  form,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
is  extremely  irregular.  Their  fize  alfo  varies  greatly; 
fome  of  them  being  mere  infulated  rocks,  incapable  of 
human  habitation  ;  while  others  are  feveral  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  extends  above 
30  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  difcovers, 
throughout  that  fpace,  a  confiderable  degree  of  diverfity 
in  point  of  appearance,  foil,  culture,  and  elevation. 

According  to  the  moft  accurate  furveys,  the  whole 
iflands  compofing  this  interefting  group  are  fixty-feven 
in  number,  thirty  of  which  are  inhabited ;  the  remain¬ 
ing  thirty-feven  are  denominated  holms ,  and  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  pafturage  during  the  fummer-months.  Be- 
fides  all  thefe,  there  are  feveral  which  are  overflowed  at 
high-water,  and  have  fcarcely  any  foil  for  the  produftion 
of  vegetables  ;  on  thefe,  land-animals  can  with  difficulty 
fubfift  :  thefe,  in  the  fame  language,  are  called  Jherries, 
a  name  which  indicates  fharp  ragged  rocks.  Even  in 
thefe,  however,  infignificant  as  they  may  appear,  tempo¬ 
rary  huts  are  fometimes  erefted  in  the  fummer-feafon,  on 
purpofe  to  accommodate  a  few  people  employed  in  cut¬ 
ting,  collefling,  drying,  and  burning,  the  marine  plants 
for  the  kelp-manufadture.  The  holms  are  at  that  leafon 
frequently  occupied  in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  fame 
beneficial  purpofe.  As  the  grafs  on  the  latter  feems  to 
be  very  fine,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  luxuriant,  both  the 
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flieep  and  cattle  that  feed  on  them  foon  acquire  an  un¬ 
common  degree  of  fatnefs.  But  there  is  fomething  either 
in  the  nature  of  the  plants  which  they  produce,  occa- 
fioned  by  their  being  frequently  drenched  by  the  fait  wa¬ 
ter,  or  in  the  animals  fometimes  feeding  on  fea-weed, 
that  renders  their  flefh  lefs  pleafant  than  that  of  others 
fed  in  different  circumftances.  Situated  for  the  moft  part 
near  the  larger  iflands,  from  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  torn,  both  the  holms  and  fkerries  belong  generally 
to  thofe  proprietors  whofe  lands  are  not  the  neareft,  but 
divided  from  them  by  the  fhalloweft  water. 

The  names  of  the  inhabited  iflands  are,  Pomona  or  the 
Mainland,  Graemfay,  Hoy,  Waas,  Ruffay  or  Riflay,  Far- 
ray,  Cavay,  Flotay,  South  Ronaldfay,  Swannay  or  Swinna, 
Pentland,  Skerry,  Burray,  Lamon  or  Lambholm,  Copin- 
fay,  Shapinfay,  Stronfay,  Papay-Stronfay,  Eday,  Sanday, 
North  Ronalcifay,  Weftray,  Papay-Weftray,  Eaglefliay, 
Roufay,  Weir,  Enhallow,  Gainfay,  and  Damfay.  The 
chief  of  thefe  will  be  found  defcribed  under  their  re- 
fpe&ive  appellations,  in  preceding  or  fubfequent  pages. 

The  period  at  which  the  Orkney  iflands  were  firftmade 
known  to  the  civilized  world,  is  not  recorded  in  the  works 
of  any  ancient  author.  Dr.  Barry,  however,  deems  it 
more  than  probable,  that  they  were  difcovered  by  the 
Carthaginians,  or  by  the  fpirited  Greek  colony  at 
Marfeilles,  feveral  centuries  previous  to  the  Chriftian 
era.  But  whether  they  were  inhabited  at  that  time,  is  a 
queftion  which  the  fame  writer  admits  it  to  be  impoffible 
to  determine  ;  though  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  were, 
and  thinks  it  moft  likely  that  the  original  inhabitants 
came  hither  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  At  all  events, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  known  to  the  later 
Greeks,  and  to  the  Romans.  Herodotus  mentions  Bri¬ 
tain  in  general.  Diodorus  Siculus  takes  notice  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  particular,  mentioning  Cape  Orcus  or  Dunnet, 
the  moft  northern  promontory  of  Caithnefs,  from  which 
thefe  iflands  can  be  diftindlly  feen  ;  and  Pomponius  Mela 
points  them  out  under  the  name  of  Otcades,  which  is  to 
this  day  their  Latin  appellation.  Buchanan,  and  fome 
other  authors,  mention  the  names  of  feveral  kings  who 
reigned  over  thefe  iflands  during  the  firft  five  centuries 
of  the  Chriftian  era  ;  and,  in  the  divifion  of  the  Roman 
empire  among  the  fons  of  Conftantine,  the  Orcades  are 
chaffed  with  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  in  the  enumeration 
of  thofe  countries  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  young  Conftan¬ 
tine. 

Thefe  circumftances  tend  ftrongly  to  fliow  that  the 
Orkneys  were  formerly  confidered  as  an  ancient  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  of  their  hiftory,  throughout  this  period,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  except  that  they 
were  inhabited  by  the  fame  race  of  people,  who,  under 
the  denomination  of  Pi6ls,  occupied  the  whole  eaftern 
coaft  of  Scotland,  forming  two  diftinft  monarchies,  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  Grampian  hills.  To  the 
more  northern  of  thefe  fovereignties  the  iflands  were  tri¬ 
butary  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  the  latter,  however,  they  were  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  Norway,  by  Harold  Harfager,  who  likewife 
fubdued  the  Weftern  Iflands  and  the  Ifle  of  Man.  This 
prince  conferred  the  hereditary  government  of  his  new 
conquefts  on  Ronald  count  of  Merca  ;  but  that  nobleman 
immediately  refigned  them  in  favour  of  his  brother  Si¬ 
gurd,  whom  the  king,  at  the  fame  time,  created  earl  of 
Orkney.  By  the  nature  of  this  grant,  Sigurd,  though 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Norway,  was  in  efteft  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  any  fovereign  prince,  and  could  levy  troops 
and  make  war  at  his  own  pleafure.  Accordingly,  he  turned 
his  arms  againft  Scotland,  and  reduced  under  his  fway 
the  whole  of  Caithnefs  and  Sutherland.  This  earl  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Gottorm,  who  dying  without  iflue, 
the  earldom  reverted  to  his  uncle  Ronald,  by  whom  it 
was  given  to  Hallad,  one  of  his  own  fons.  His  govern¬ 
ment  was  marked  with  timidity  and  weaknefs.  Inftead 
of  exerting  himfelf  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  numerous 
pirates  who  infefted  the  iflands,  he  fliut  himfelf  up  in  one 
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of  his  caftles ;  but  at  length  abdicated  the  government, 
and  returned  to  Norway.  Einar,  his  brother,  now  obtain¬ 
ed  the  earldom.  The  adminiftration  of  this  earl  was  as 
vigorous  and  wife  as  that  of  his  predeceffor  had  been 
weak  and  impolitic.  He  introduced  ma^iy  improvements 
in  to  the  iflands,  and  not  only  freed  them  from  piratical  in- 
valion,  but,  throwing  off -the  Norwegian  yoke,  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  his  father,  rendered  himfelf  independent 
of  that  kingdom.  Sigurd  left  three  fons,  the  two  eldeft 
of  whom  were  (lain  in  battle  fhortly  after  their  father’s 
death  ;  fo  that  the  earldom  devolved  upon  Thorfin,  the 
youngeft.  This  earl  lived  in  peace  during  his  whole  life  ; 
but,  after  his  death,  the  iflands  were  diftraCted  by  the 
contentions  of  his  fons.  At  length,  the  death  of  the 
others  gave  the  undifputed  pofleflion  of  the  earldom  to 
Landver,  who  married  the  celebrated  Audna,  daughter 
of  Riavala,  one  of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  By  this  princefs 
he  had  one  fon,  Sigurd,  his  fuccelfor,  who  was  one  of  the 
molt  illuftrious  men  of  his  age.  He  fell  in  battle  at  Clon- 
tarf,  near  Dublin,  and  was  eventually  fucceeded  by  his 
youngeft  fon,  Morfin,  who  maintained  the  glory  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  name.  He  left  two  fons,  Paul  and  Erlend,  who 
lived  in  the  utmoft  cordiality,  till  their  friendfhip  wasdif- 
turbed  by  the  ambition  of  Hacon,  the  fon  of  Paul.  This 
young  nobleman  went  over  to  Norway,  where,  as  well  as 
in  Sweden,  he  acquired  great  military  reputation.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  refidence  in  the  former  country,  he  reprefented 
to  king  Magnus  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
a  weftern  expedition.  That  prince  accordingly  failed  for 
Orkney;  and,  difpoflefling  the  two  earls,  appointed  one 
of  his  own  fons  Viceroy  in  their  ftead.  He  then  made  ex- 
curlions  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Hacon,  and  his  two  coufins,  Erlend  and  Mag¬ 
nus.  This  laft  was  highly  diftinguiftied  for  his  learning 
and  piety,  which  fo  much  excited  the  envy  of  Hacon, 
that  he  cau'fed  him  to  be  murdered ;  and,  foon  after,  ob¬ 
tained  the  earldom.  Hacon  had  two  fons,  Paul  the  Silent 
and  Harold  the  Orator.  The  latter  fucceeded  in  Caith- 
nefs ;  and  the  O:  kneys  were  governed  by  Paul,  till  the 
aeceafe  of  the  former,  by  his  own  imprudence,  gave  the 
entire  fovereignty  to  Paul.  Another  competitor  for  the 
earldom,  however,  foon  after  appeared.  This  was  Ro¬ 
nald,  the  nephew  of  the  murdered  Magnus,  who,  after 
'a  long  ftruggle,  fucceeded  in  obtaining  pofleflion  of  the 
iflands,  and  built  the  noble  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  his 
uncle,  having  been  previoufly  canonized  by  the  pope.  But 
Ronald  did  not  long  continue  foie  mailer  of  the  iflands  ; 
being  induced  by  motives  both  of  policy  and  juftice  to 
take  young  Harold,  the  heir  of  Paul,  as  a  partner  in  the 
earldom.  Thefe  noblemen  lived  amicably  together,  but 
found  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  pofleflions 
againft  other  pretenders.  At  length,  however,  Harold, 
who  furvived  Ronald  many  years,  rendered  himfelf  fo 
powerful,  as  to  be  able  to  levy  war  againft  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  to  w-reft  Caithnefs  once  more  from  that 
monarchy.  Harold  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and 
with  him  ended  the  independent  fovereignty  of  the  Ork¬ 
neys  ;  for,  though  feveral  earls  of  the  Norwegian  race  go¬ 
verned  after  him,  they  were  completely  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  l’overeigns  of  Norway. 

The  laft  refident  earl  of  Orkney  was  Magnus  V.  at 
whofe  death,  in  1379,  the  male  line  became  extinCt ;  and 
Henry  Sinclair,  of  the  family  of  Strathearn,  a  defcendant 
by  the  female  line,  fucceeded  to  the  title.  Caithnefs  and 
Sutherland  w'ere  now  alienated  for  ever  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  ;  and  the  kings  of  that  country  foon  after 
claimed  the  fovereignty  of  the  illands  alfo.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  they  did  not  obtain  till  the  reign  of  James  III.  who 
having  married  a  daughter  of  Eric  king  of  Denmark, 
Orkney  and  Shetland  were  pledged  in  payment  of  her 
-dowry,  which  was  never  paid  ;  and,  confequently,  both 
thefe  clufters  of  iflands  have,  fince  that  period,  formed  a 
part  of  the  Scottiflr  monarchy,  and  followed  its  deftiny. 

After  thefe  iflands  became  fubjeCl  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  they  palled  through  the  hands  of  various  indi¬ 


viduals,  who  held  them  under  different  tenures,  and 
nearly  all  of  whom  harafled  and  opprefled  the  miferable 
inhabitants.  James  I.  granted  and  refumed  them  fsveral 
times.  Charles  I.  in  the  midft  of  his  troubles,  bellowed 
them  on  William  earl  of  Moreton  :  but  he  was  deprived 
of  them  by  Cromwell,  who  colonized  them  with  fome  of 
his  foldiers.  They  were  reftored  to  the  Moreton  family 
by  Charles  II.  and,  Ihortly  afterwards,  they  were  refumed, 
and  annexed  to  the  crown  by  aft  of  parliament.  An  earl 
of  Moreton,  however,  in  1742,  obtained  an  abfolute  and 
irredeemable  grant  of  them,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
legiflature.  This  earl,  in  his  application  to  parliament, 
had  made  promifes  of  improving  the  iflands,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  be  granted  to  him  on  the  terms  which  he  propofed  ; 
but,  we  are  informed,  that  he  no  fooner  obtained  poflef- 
lion,  than  he  violated  his  engagements  by  retaining  the 
old  fyltem,  and  by  exadting,  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  the 
fame  rigour  as  formerly,  the  rents  and  feu-duties,  or  feu¬ 
dal  rights.  His  tenants,  refenting  this  condudt,  rendered 
the  tenure  of  them  fo  little  pleafaut  to  him,  that,  in  1766, 
he  difpofed  of  every  right  in  them  to  the  father  of  the 
prefent  Lord  Dundas,  who  is  now  in  pofleflion. 

Previous  to  the  Norwegian  invalion,  the  inhabitants  of 
Orkney  appear  to  have  been  worlhippers  of  the  fun,  and 
to  have  had  druids  for  their  priefts.  That  event,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  along  with  it  the  barbarous  fuperftition  of 
the  north,  or  the  worlhip  of  Odin.  This  god  was  fup- 
pofed  to  delight  in  bloodfiied  and  war  ;  and  thofe  who  fell 
in  battle  were  deemed  fo  many  vidtims  on  his  altars. 
Death  in  adtion  was  the  fureft  paffport  to  his  paradife,  the 
pleafures  of  which  conlllled  of  indulging  in  immortal 
drunkennefs,  accompanied  with  the  triumph  of  vidtory, 
or  of  drinking  ale  to  all  eternity  out  of  the  fluids  of  an 
enemy.  To  this  horrid  worlhip  fucceeded  the  milder  doc¬ 
trines  of  Chriftianity,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Sigurd  was  in  pofleflion  of  the  earldom.  The 
manner  in  which  its  ellabliftiment  was  effedted,  affords  a 
lingular  view'  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  of  the  zeal 
with  which  that  religion  was  propagated.  Olaus  Friguef- 
fon,  who  then  filled  the  throne  of  Norway,  having  been 
converted  while  in  England,  and  perceiving  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  the  Chriftian  creed  and  precepts,  became 
infpired  with  the  moll  earned  delire  of  converting  others. 
For  this  purpofe,  accordingly,  he  vifited  Ireland;  and, 
on  his  return,  brought  his  fleet  to  anchor  in  one  of  the 
harbours  of  South  Ronaidfay,  and  fent  an  invitation  to 
Sigurd  and  his  fon  to  come  on-board  his  fliip.  The  earl, 
ful’pedting  no  treachery,  and  confident  in  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  fame  and  power,  inftantly  complied,  imagining 
that  the  king  wifhed  to  hold  a  conference  with  him  re- 
fpeCting  fome  military  enterprife.  He  was  foon  how¬ 
ever  undeceived,  by  Olaus  telling  him  the  objeCt  of  his 
expedition,  and  declaring,  that,  uniefs  he  and  his  people 
would  immediately  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  he  would 
defolate  his  country,  and  put  every  heretic  to  death. 
Sigurd,  though  confounded  at  this  unexpected  threat, 
neverthelefs  anfwered  with  firmnefs,  that  he  could  not 
fuffer  himfelf  to  renounce  his  religion,  fanCtioned  as  it 
was  by  the  wifdom  of  his  anceftors,  until  fome  fufficient 
reafons  were  offered  why  he  ftrould  be  guilty  of  fuch  ab¬ 
juration.  The  Norwegian  monarch  replied,  by  feizing  the 
fon  of  the  earl,  and  fwearing  he  would  plunge  his  fword 
into  his  bread,  if  his  father  continued  obftinate  :  where¬ 
upon  Sigurd  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  publicly  pro- 
fefled  himfelf  a  Chriftian.  His  example  was  followed 
fhortly  after  by  all  the  people;  and,  from  that  period, 
Chriftianity  conftituted  the  religion  of  the  Orkneys,  which, 
with  Shetland,  ever  after  formed  one  bifhopric.  Some 
of  the  prelates  who  filled  this  fee  were  men  diftinguifhed, 
not  only  as  divines,  but  as  eminent  literary  and  po¬ 
litical  characters.  Among  the  more  celebrated  of  them 
were  Robert  Reid  and  Adam  Both  well.  The  former  held 
fome  of  the  higheft  offices  in  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  the 
commiflioners  lent  to  witnefs  the  marriage  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  with  the  dauphin  of  France.  He  left  by 
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will  8000  marks,  for  the  purpofe  of  founding  a  college  in 
Edinburgh.  Adam  Bothwell,  his  fuccefl'or,  wasthefirft 
epifcopal  bilhop  of  the  ifles.  This  prelate  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  between  queen  Mary  and  Bothwell  ; 
and  alfo  inaugurated  her  fon,  king  James,  after  (he  was 
compelled  to  refign  her  crown.  By  his  afliftance  the 
Scotch  laws  were  firft  collefted  into  a  body  and  publilhed  ; 
and,  when  the  unhappy  differences  occurred  between 
the  young  king  and  his  mother,  during  her  imprifonment 
in  England,  he  was  chofen  by  the  eftates  to  aid  the  regent 
in  bringing  them  to  a  termination. 

So  long  as  the  catholic  and  epifcopal  form  of  church- 
government  continued  in  thefe  iflands,  eighteen  ordinary 
officiating  clergymen  were  dationed  here.  The  fame  num¬ 
ber  was  employed  after  the  eftabliffiment  of  prefbyterian- 
ifm  ;  mod:  of  whom  had,  as  their  fucceffors  dill  have,  two, 
or  even  three,  churches  to  occupy,  frequently  fituated  at 
confiderable  didances  from  each  other,  and  feparated  by 
branches  of  the  fea.  Notwithdanding  this,  however,  di¬ 
vine  fervice  is  faid  to  be  performed  in  all  of  them  with  be¬ 
coming  regularity.  For  fome  time  fubfequent  to  the 
change  of  religion,  the  whole  clergy  were  united  into  one 
prefbytery ;  but  they  afterwards  divided  into  two,  and 
now  form  three  prefbyteries,  confiding  of  fix  miniders 
each ;  the  whole  compofing  a  provincial  fynod.  The 
three  prefbyteries  choofe  each  three  members,  and  the  bo¬ 
rough  one,  to  reprefent  them  in  the  general  aflembly. 
Lord  Dundas  is  patron  of  all  the  pai'iffies  both  of  Orkney 
and  of  Shetland. 

Before  the  transfer  of  the  Orkneys  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  inhabitants  were  governed  by  the  laws,  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  cudoms,  of  Norway.  Indeed,  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  after  they  changed  their  maders,  thefe  iflands  dill 
retained  the  fame  political  conditution  as  before.  The 
fupreme  court,  called  in  the. language  of  the  country  law- 
ting,  continued  in  the  exercife  of  its  legitlative  powers  fo 
late  even  as  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  when  it  was 
entirely  abolifned.  The  aids  pafled  in  this  adembly, 
which  are  dill  known  under  the  name  of  county-ads,  are 
faid  by  Mr.  Barry  to  difcovermuch  regard  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  place,  as  police-regulations,  though  lamenta¬ 
bly  defective  on  the  fubjeft  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
conditution  of  the  lawting  is  fuppofed  to  have  refembled, 
in  fome  degree,  that  of  the  tyndal-court,  or  houfe-of- 
keys,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man.  The  prefident,  or  principal 
perfon  of  this  court,  was  named  the  great  foud,  or  lagman  ; 
and  fubordinate  to  him  were  feveral  little  fouds,  or  un- 
der-fherids,  or  bailiff's ;  and,  as  the  chief  judge  had  a  coun¬ 
cil,  confiding  of  feveral  members,  called  raddmen,  fo  the 
inferior  ones  had  their  council  alfo,  compofed  of  mem¬ 
bers  denominated  lagraetmen,  or  law-wrightmen,  who 
were  a  kind  of  conflables  for  the  execution  of  judice  in 
the  refpeftive  iflands.  To  thefe  members  were  added,  at 
lead  latterly,  the  governors  for  the  time,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county,  and  even  a  certain  number  of  the  peafantry, 
who,  among  a  free  people,  claimed  a  vote  in  framing 
the  laws  that  were  to  govern  them.  The  legiflative  enact¬ 
ments  of  the  lawting  have  for  many  years  totally  fallen 
into  difufe,  and  the  decifions  of  all  the  courts  are  now 
regulated  by  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Dundas,  as  high-deward  or  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  county,  which  includes  both  the  Orkney 
and  the  Shetland  ifles,  has  the  power  of  nominating  cer¬ 
tain  judges  called  bailies,  one  of  whom  is  edabliflied  in 
every  ifland  and  pariffi.  Thefe  petty  magidrates  aft  as 
judices  of  the  peace,  and  hold  courts  for  the  decifion 
of  civil  pleas  to  the  value  of  16s.  8d.  derling.  All  quef- 
tions  of  higher  import  mud  be  pleaded  in  the  flierid’’s 
court,  which  is  held  at  Kirkwall,  ufually  by  the  ffierifl- 
fubditute  ;  the  flieriff-depute,  who  is  always  a  Scotch 
barrider,  and  appointed  by  the  crown,  only  vifiting  his 
jurifdiftion  occalionally,  to  determine  fuch  caufes  as  may 
chance  to  involve  more  difficult  and  abdrufe  points  of 
law.  Subfervient  to  the  bailies  are  fix  or  feven  of  the 
more  refpeftable  inhabitants,  who  aft  as  condables,  and 
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fuperintend  the  morals  of  the  other  parifliioners.  In 
Kirkwall,  which  is  the  feat  of  judice,  there  are,  befides 
the  (heriff’s  court,  a  commiflary,  a  judice  of  the  peace, 
and  an  admiralty-court.  The  commiflary  court  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  pleas  of  an  ecclefiadical  nature,  fuch  as  di¬ 
vorces,  marriages,  &c. 

The  only  towns  or  villages  of  any  confequence  in  the 
Orkney  iflands,  are  Kirkwall  and  Stromnefs.  Both  thefe 
places  are  fituated  on  the  Mainland  or  Pomona,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  contain  nearly  3000  inhabitants  each.  The 
former  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  ; 
but  Stromnefs  is  merely  a  village,  though  it  probably 
carries  on  more  trade  than  Kirkwall. 

Orkney  with  Shetland  is  reprefented  in  the  Britifli  par¬ 
liament  by  one  knight  of  the  (hire.  Lord  Dundas,  as 
may  be  fuppofed,  poifefles  the  chief  intered:  in  faft,  his 
fon  is  the  member. 

As  there  are  no  authentic  data  by  which  the  ancient 
population  of  thefe  iflands  can  be  accurately  afeertained, 
the  conjeftures  which  have  been  hazarded.on  this  fubjeft 
ad'ord  very  different  refults,  When  however  the  power 
of  the  earls,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  their  alliance  was 
courted,  are  taken  into  view,  it  feems  reafonable  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  it  mud  have  been  very  confiderable.  In  a  ge¬ 
neral  muder  of  the  people  by  P.  Stewart  earl  of  Orkney, 
it  is  faid  that  10,000  men  could  be  raifed  on  any  emer¬ 
gency,  and  as  many  left  as  were  fufficient  for  the  agricul¬ 
ture  and  fifheries.  Guthrie,  in  his  Hidory  of  Scotland, 
aflerts,  that  the  fame  amount  of  perfons  from  this  country 
carried  arms  at  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion  in  the  17th 
century.  Thefe  reprefen  rations,  if  admitted  to  be  cor- 
reft,  would  feem  to  fwell  the  population  beyond  thfe 
bounds  of  probability.  Dr.  Barry,  therefore,  confiders 
them  as  extravagant.  It  is  certainly  evident,  however, 
that  the  population  of  the  Orkneys  has  differed  a  great 
decreafe  within  the  lad  century ;  and  no  lefs  clear,  that 
the  iflands  are  capable  of  l'upporting  four  times  the 
amount  of  their  prefent  inhabitants,  which,  according  to 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  were  computed  at 
23,238  in  number. 

The  eadern  coad  of  the  Orkney  iflands  is  low,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  flat.  As  the  flrore  advances  to  the  wed,  the  land 
is  fo  elevated,  as,  with  a  few  interruptions,  to  form  itfelf 
into  a  range  of  hills,  the  highefl  of  which  is  about  1200 
feet  in  perpendicular  height  from  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
The  fliores  in  this  quarter  are  bold  and  deep,  and  prefent 
many  feenes  truly  fublime.  In  fome  places  they  remain 
entire  ;  but  in  others,  having  yielded  to  the  force  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  ravages  of  time,  they  appear  (battered  into 
a  thoufand  pieces,  formed  into  majedic  arches,  or  hol¬ 
lowed  out  into  dark  and  unfathomable  caverns.  From 
the  difpofition  of  the  drata,  and  many  other  confidera- 
tions,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  thefe 
iflands,  in  remote  times,  were  connefted  with  each  other, ' 
and  alfo  with  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 

The  foil  of  thefe  iflands  is  more  various,  probably,  than 
in  any  other  didrift  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  thefe  varieties 
are  fo  intermixed,  that  fcarcely  a  Angle  farm  is  in  this  re- 
fpeft  uniform.  All  the  foils  are  thin  or  (hallow,  being 
feldoni  more  than  one  or  two  feet  deep  ;  but  they  are  ne- 
verthelefs  uncommonly  fertile.  The  rocks  upon  which 
the  foil  reds,  and  which  in  many  places  are  fo  foft  and  fri¬ 
able  as  to  break  before  the  plough,  appear,  by  their  de- 
compofition,  to  prove  favourable  to  vegetation,  or  to  afford 
food  for  plants. 

Though  fituated  fo  much  to  the  north,  the  climate  of 
thefe  iflands  is  not  liable  to  thofe  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  which  prevail  in  continental  countries  lefs  diflant  from 
the  equator.  This  faft  is  the  refult  of  the  proximity 
of  every  part  of  them  to  the  ocean.  The  medium  tem¬ 
perature,  as  appears  by  the  fprings,  amounts  to  450;  and 
the  whole  range,  between  the  lowed  point  of  cold  in  win¬ 
ter  and  the  highed  of  heat  in  fummer,  is  from  250  to  750 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The  mod  prevalent  winds 
here  blow  from  the  fouth-wed  and  fouth-ead,  in  the 
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fpring,  fummer,  and  harveft,  months ;  but,  during  the  reft 
of  the  year,  northerly  winds  are  moft  frequent.  Calms  fel- 
dom  occur  for  any  length  of  time;  and  the  winds,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  blow,  or  in  whatever  feafon,  are 
fcarcely  ever  tempeftuous,  though  often  loud  and  ftrong  : 
a  circumftance  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  falubrity 
of  the  atmofphere.  Rains  fall  here  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity,  and  more  on  the  weftern  than  on  the  eaftern  coaft. 
Snows  are  neither  frequent  nor  of  long  duration  ;  but 
they  come  w'ith  uncommon  violence,  and  generally  from 
the  north-weft  and  fouth-eaft  quarters  of  the  heavens. 
One  peculiarity  with  refpeCt  to  this  fubjeCt  is,  that  fnow' 
and  hail  are  very  prevalent  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the 
month  of  June.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  ftrong  pierc¬ 
ing  wind  from  the  north,  which,  deftroying  the  buds 
and  their  blofloms,  checks  the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  and 
clothes  the  fields  with  the  appearance  of  approaching 
winter.  The  caufe  of  this  extreme  and  feemingly-unna- 
tural  cold,  is  the  difiolving  of  the  immenfe  fields  of  ice, 
in  the  Northern  Ocean,  happening  at  this  feafon,  and  the 
confequent  abforption  of  heat,  occafioned  by  the  change 
of  that  body  from  the  folid  to  the  fluid  ftate.  About  fifty 
years  ago,  five  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  great  alarm 
by  the  fall  of  what  was  termed  black  fnow,  during  this 
period.  The  phenomenon,  however,  was  foon  afterwards 
explained,  and  their  fears  allayed,  by  an  account  of  an 
■>  eruption  of  Mount  Hecla  in  Iceland  having  taken  place 
on  the  day  previous,  which,  no  doubt,  was' the  fource 
whence  the  fnow  derived  its  unufual  hue.  Thofe  who 
may  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  view  of  the  faff,  on  account 
of  the  diftance,  will  do  well  to  confult  BufFon,  who  dif- 
tinCtly  ftates,  that,  in  fotne  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount 
Artna,  or  Vefuvius,  the  allies  have-been  carried  by  the 
winds  to  the  fhores  of  Egypt. 

Another  ftriking  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  thefe 
ifiands,  is,  that  thunder  and  lightning,  the  ufual  concomi¬ 
tants  of  hot  and  iultry  w'eather,  are  feldom  obferved  here 
in  fummer  ;  but,  in  d i reft  contradiction  to  the  apparently- 
general  law  of  nature,  are  common  in  winter. 

From  the  proximity  of  thefe  iflands  to  the  north  pole, 
the  days  here  in  fummer  are  of  extreme  length,  but  thofe 
of  winter  are  fnort  in  proportion.  The  long  abfence  of 
the  fun,  however,  throughout  this  feafon,  is  in  fome 
meafure  compenfated  by  the  great  luftre  of  the  moon, 
during  her  periods  of  fhining,  and  by  the  fcarcely  lefs 
tranfcendent  brilliancy  of  the  aurora- borealis,  which 
arifes  almoft  every  unclouded  night  in  the  harveft,  win¬ 
ter,  and  fpring,  months,  and  is  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  navigation  of  thofe  feas,  which  are  perilous  only 
when  want  of  light  renders  it  impoflible  for  the  feamen  to 
afcertain  the  pofition  of  their  numerous  rocks,  or  to  enter 
one  of  the  excellent  harbours  with  wdiich  almoft  every 
ifland  abounds. 

Landed  property  in  Orkney  is  held  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  which  may,  however,  be  generally  reduced  to 
three  :  crown-lands,  church-lands,  and  udal-lands.  The 
firft  were  anciently  the  private  property  of  the  earls,  but 
came  in  the  courle  of  time  to  be  feued  out,  or  granted 
in  perpetuity  to  vaflals,  who  are  bound  to  pay  for  ever  the 
old  rents.  The  church-lands  are  thofe  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  bifnops  and  clergy,  and  which  are  now 
held  by  individuals,  whofe  anceftors  had  obtained  them 
in  feu  or  perpetuity,  for  payment  in  kind  of  the  original 
rents.  The  udal-lands  are  thofe  pofleffed  without  any 
written  charters.  This  tenure  occurs  alfo  in  Shetland, 
and  in  the  town  of  Lochmaben.  Hence  it  would  appear, 
that  the  feudal  fyftem  had  never  fully  penetrated  to  thefe 
iflands.  The  udallers,  however,  are  comparatively  few 
in  number  :  fome  of  them  pay  a  trifling  rent  to  the  crown 
or  church,  but  many  pay  to  neither. 

The  great  irregularity  of  form  difcernible  in  thefe 
iflands,  renders  it  almoft  impoflible  to  compute  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lquare  miles,  or  of  acres,  they  may  contain.  An 
attempt  to  effect  this  objeCt  has  been  made,  how'ever,  by 
Templeman  ;  according  to  whom,  the  whole  group  coin- 
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prifes  384,000  Englifh  acres,  of  which  only  24,000  are 
arable,  and  60,000  laid  down  in  pafture.  The  remainder 
is  occupied  by  heath  and  mofs,  and  by  houfes,  walls, 
roads,  water,  &c. 

The  ufual  grains  cultivated  in  the  Orkneys  are  grey  oats, 
and  bigg  or  bear;  and  thefe  in  alternate  crops,  without 
intermiflion.  Fallowing  is  very  fparingly  praCtifed  by  the 
larger  farmers,  but  not  at  all  by  the  fmaller  ones.  A  few 
acres  of  turnips  are  fown  annually;  and,  from  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  produce,  the  ground  and  climate  would  feem 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  crop.  The  manure  in  or¬ 
dinary  ufe,  is  fea-weed.  Lime  and  marl,  though  fuffi- 
ciently  abundant,  and  eafy  of  accefs,  are  fcarcely  ever 
ufed;  and  even  the  dung  of  animals  is  negleCted,  in  com¬ 
panion  of  their  favourite  fea-weed.  Draining  isacuftom 
totally  unknown.  In  fhort,  neither  the  fcience  nor  the 
praftice  of  agriculture  is  yet  underftood  in  this  part  of 
the  Britifh  empire.  The  inftruments  made  ufe  of  here 
for  agricultural  purpofes",  are  lamentably  deficient.  The 
fame  plough,  which  was  formerly  univerfal,  is  ftill  com¬ 
mon  :  it  has  only  one  Hilt,  without  either  wreft  or  mould- 
board;  and  its  other  parts  are  joined  in  fuch  a  form,  that 
it  does  not  poflefs  a  fingle  quality  to  recommend  it  but 
its  fimplicity,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  can  be  pur- 
chafed.  This  awkward  tool  is  drawn  by  three  or  four 
fmall  horfes  abreaft,  with  the  driver  moving  backwards 
before  them.  The  harrows  are  very  fmall  and  light,  and 
often  have  wooden  teeth,  even  where  the  foil  is  ftrcngeft. 
The  roller  is  little  known,  being  ufed  only  by  a  few  of 
the  great  farmers. 

The  quadrupeds  of  thefe  iflands»are  the  horfe,  the  ox, 
the  flieep,  the  hog,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  otter-,  the  flirevv- 
moufe,  the  role-moufe,  the  field-moufe,  the  Norwegian 
rat,  the  rabbit,  and  the  feal.  The  horfe  is  precifely  fimi- 
lar  in  appearance  and  qualities  to  that  of  the  northern 
highlands  of  Scotland.  The  ox  is  of  a  very  lingular  breed, 
and  altogether  different  from  any  kind  known  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain  :  it  is  of  a  very  diminutive  lize, 
but  ftrong  and  hardy,  and  is  fuppoled  to  have  originally 
come  from  the  Scandinavian  fhores.  The  Iheep  is  like- 
wife  a  peculiar  breed,  and,  from  fome  features  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  appears  to  be  fprung  from  the  fame  ftock  with  that 
of  Iceland,  the  Ferroes,  and  Shetland.  They  are  reared 
entirely  in  a  wild  ftate,  being  never  houled  ;  and  they  are 
expofed,  while  lambs,  to  the  rapacity  of  eagles  and  ravens. 
“  About  midfummer  (fays  Mr.  Low)  there  is  a  particular 
day  publiflied  for  rowing,  as  it  is  called ;  when  all  the  men 
in  the  parifti,  attended  with  their  dogs,  turn  out,  and 
drive  the  whole  flock,  without  any  preparation  of  wafti- 
ing,  into  narrow  pens,  and  from  thence,  I  may  fay,  to  the 
place  of  execution,  where  the  w’ool  is  torn  (notlhorn)  off 
their  backs,  an  operation  which  brings  the  whole  blood 
into  their  Ikin,  and  is  not  only  difgufting,  but,  if  the  fea¬ 
fon  proves  harlh,  is  the  caufe  of  great  deftruCtion.  But, 
however  cruel  it  may  feem,  it  is  almoft  the  only  notice 
that  is  taken  of  thefe  ufeful  animals,  by  their  unfeeling 
mafters,  till  that  time  twelvemonth.”  In  former  times, 
the  management  of  the  flieep-flocks  appears  to  have  been 
regulated  by  legifiative  enactments,  and  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  public  police  of  thefe  iflands.  In 
fpite  of  the  harfh  ufage  which  they  experience,  many  of 
the  Orkney  flieep  bring  two,  and  fome  of  them  three, 
lambs  at  a  time.  The  mutton  is  here  in  general  but  or¬ 
dinary,  owing  to  the  flieep  feeding  much  on  fea-ware,  to 
procure  which,  thefe  creatures  (how  a  wonderful  fagacity; 
for,  no  fooner  has  the  tide  of  ebb  begun  to  run,  but  they, 
though  at  a  great  diftance,  immediately  betake  themfelves 
full  fpeed,  one  and  all,  to  the  fliore,  where  they  continue 
till  it  begins  to  flow,  when  they  as  regularly  retire.  The 
circumftance  of  pregnant  ewes,  which  are  put  into  the 
uninhabited  holms,  or  fmall  iflands,  that  they  may  breed 
in  greater  quiet,  dying  fuddenly  on  the  appearance  of  a 
man  and  a  dog,  is  a  Angular  faCt  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  flieep,  which  Mr.  Low  has  entirely  overlooked  ;  but, 
if  our  recollection  be  accurate,  it  is  diftinCtly  aflerted  in 
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fome  of  the  ftatiftical  accounts,  and  in  Dr.  Barry’s  Hiftory 
of  the  Orkney  Iflands. 

The  Orkney  hog  is  a  very  fmall-fized  variety  of  the 
common  fort,  and  is  fuffered  to  roam  at  large,  even  during 
winter.  Of  its  hair,  notwithftanding  its  (hortnefs,  the 
fowlers  make  thofe  ropes  by  which  they  fufpend  one  ano¬ 
ther  from  the  ■  rocky  cliffs  ;  alleging,  that  they  are  lefs 
readily  fretted  than  thofe  that  are  formed  of  the  fined 
hemp.  However  this  may  be,  many  of  them  are  loll  in 
thefe  dreadful  attempts,  few  of  their  profeffed  climbers 
living  out  their  days. 

The  brown  or  Norwegian  rat,  has  been  introduced  by 
the  (hipping  that  frequents  the  iflands,  and  has  nearly 
baniflied  the  common  black  rat.  From  the  tip  of  the 
note  to  the  point  of  the  tail  it  meafures  about  eighteen 
inches.  This  animal  dilplays  great  fiercenefs,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  brave  the  attack  of  man.  Rabbits 
are  fo  abundant  here,  that  their  (kins  form  a  confiderable 
branch  of  cqynmerce.  Their  colour  is  ufually  brown  :_an 
entirely  white  one  is  feldomfeen.  Though  devoured  by 
various  animals  of  prey,  the  flock  never  feems  to  fuffer 
any  diminution.  The  cafe,  however,  is  very  different 
'with  the  hare,  which  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Orkneys,  but  has  entirely  difappeared  within  the  laft  two 
centuries.  Seals  are  common  in  all  the  fmall  iflands,  or 
holms,  and  are  valuable  for  their  (kins  and  oil.  Hams, 
made  of  young  feals,  are  much  reliflied  by  the  natives. 

The  domeftic  birds  are,  dunghill-fowl,  ducks,  geefe, 
turkeys,  and  a  few  peacocks.  The  wild  birds  confift  of  an 
-  immenfe  variety  of  land  and  fea  fowls,  both  migratory 
and  indigenous.  In  ornithology,  indeed,  the  Orkneys  con- 
ftitute  the  mod  interefting  diftridt  in  the  Britifli  ides.  It 
is  the  general  breeding-place  of  our  native  water-birds  ; 
and  in  the  towering  cliffs  and  precipices  of  many  of  the 
ides  are  numbers  of  eagles,  falcons,  and  owls.  Swans 
alfo  are  abundant,  during  winter,  in  the  fre(h- water  lakes. 
Mr.  Bullock,  the  proprietor  of  the  London  Mufeum,  en¬ 
riched  his  valuable  collection  (the  breaking-up  of  which 
every  naturalift  mult  deplore)  by  many  beautiful  and  rare 
fpecimens  from  thefe  remote  iflands,  where  hefbent  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer  of  1812.  In  the  awful  cliff' he  found 
every  fpecies  of  Britifli  eagle  except  the  ofprey ;  and  brought 
away  feveral  of  the  young  birds,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
peregrine  falcon.  The  great  northern  diver  frequents 
the  bays  of  this  ifle  ;  and  thofe  rare  Britifli  birds,  the  red- 
throated  diver  and  the  arCtic  gull,  breed  on  the  edges  of 
the  frefti- water  lakes.  In  North  Ronaldfay  the  gentleman 
above  mentioned  difcovered,  and  added  to  the  Britifli 
Fauna,  the  majeftic  Stryx  nyftea,  or  great  fnowy  owl  of 
Hudfon’s  Bay.  In  the  marfhes  of  Sanda  he  found  the  neft 
of  the  beautiful  little  red  phalarope.  The  great  black- 
backed  gull  breeds  in  the  Souli-fkerry,  a  low  flat  ifle  fitua- 
ted  ten  leagues  from  Hoy.  Here  were  feen  fuch  myriads 
of  birds,  that  they  darkened  the  air;  and  it  was  difficult 
to  walk  without  deftroying  their  eggs.  I11  the  fmall  holm 
cf  Papay-Weftray  were  difcovered  the  king-duck,  the 
eider-duck  fo  valuable  for  its  down,  and  the  only  fpeci- 
men  of  the  great  auk  Mr.  Bullock  ever  faw  on  the  Britifli 
(hores.  Groufe  are  common  in  all  the  mountainous  ides, 
but  partridges  are  unknown.  The  ftormy  petrel,  or  Mo¬ 
ther  Carey’s  chick,  breeds  in  the  rabbit-holes  on  feveral 
of  the  ifles.  The  peregrine  falcon  is  difcovered  on  head¬ 
lands  and  inacceffible  precipices  :  never  more  than  one 
pair  and  their  offspring  inhabit  the  fame  rock  ;  and,  as 
loon  as  the  young  ones  have  acquired  fufficient  ftrength, 
they  alfo  are  driven  away  by  their  parents,  to  feek  new 
places  of  habitation  for  themfelves.  When  falconry  was 
in  vogue,  this  noble  kind  of  hawk  was  frequently  car¬ 
ried  hence  for  the  amufement  of  the  Scottifli  monarchs. 
In  fuch  eftimation  indeed  was  it.  held,  that,  when  the 
earldom  was  difannexed  from  the  crown  by  a£t  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  all  hawks  were  referved  to  his  majefty,  with  the 
falconers’  falaries ;  and  accordingly,  even  at  this  day,  a 
hen  from  every  houfe  here  is  paid  annually  to  the  royal 
falconer. 
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The  flare  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  is  a  harmlefs,  prattling, 
mimic,  bird,  found  in  thoufands  in  the  Orkneys  ;  it  breeds 
in  old  houfes,  churches,  the  fea-rocks,  &c.  feems  to  be  a 
favourite  in  Orkney,  as  few  houfes  are  built  but  they  have 
feveral  nobs  in  the  wall  for  its  convenience,  of  which  it 
always,  as  if  fenfible  of  the  favour,  avails  itfelf,  and  re¬ 
pays  it  with  a  fong,  and  a  deal  of  its  antic  mimicry.  I 
have  often  been  much  diverted  (fays  Mr.  Low),  to  hear  a 
couple  of  cock  flares,  perched  upon  two  oppofite  chim¬ 
neys,  trying  to  excel  one  another  in  imitating  all  the 
noifes  below,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  cackle  of  hens, 
barking  of  dogs,  mewing  of  cats,  particular  notes  of 
different  wild  birds  ;  all  this  intermixed  with  its  own  na¬ 
tural  harffi  difcordant  fqueak  ;  infomuch,  that  a  macaroni 
from  every  nation  in  Europe,  placed  together  to  difpute 
concerning  fome  important  alteration  to  be  made  on  a 
button-hole,  or  the  bell:  method  of  fcenting  a  bouquet, 
could  not  make  a  more  difl'onant  jangle  than  thefe  birds, 
when  in  the  humour  of  mimicry.” 

Without  giving  countenance  to  the  improbable  tales 
related  by  Wallace,  Sibbald,  and  others,  concerning  the 
breeding  of  the  Colymbus  glacialis,  or  northern  diver, 
Mr.  Low,  with  his  ufual  honefty,  ftates  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  fubjebl  is  encumbered,  and  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  refolve  them.  The  Orcadians  very  generally  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  bird  hatches  its  eggs  under  its  wings,  and 
that  it  never  leaves  the  fea;  a  notion  which  is  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  credulity  of  Pontoppidan.  If  we  are  rightly 
informed,  however,  it  never  breeds  either  in  Orkney 
or  Shetland  ;  and  Horrebow,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Iceland, 
mentions,  without  any  affectation  of  myftery,  that  it  is 
unmolefted  in  that  ifland,  the  natives  giving  themfelves 
no  trouble  to  fearch  for  either  its  neft  or  its  brood,  its 
flefli  and  eggs  being  alike  unfit  to  be  eaten.  It  builds, 
he  adds,  in  remote  places,  near  frefli  water.  Yet,  from 
the  fliortnefs  of  its  wings,  the  procefs  of  incubation  is 
probably  very  tardily  performed.  The  vulgar  likewife 
believe  that  the  immer  diver  hatches  under  water,  from 
the  circumftance,  perhaps,  of  its  neft  having  been  found 
among  flags  and  reeds  that  happened  to  be  furrounded  by 
water.  Moft  of  the  Colymbi,  indeed,  which  have  a  very 
awkward  gait  on  land,  have  their  nefts  placed  fo  near 
to  the  water,  that  they  can  readily  betake  themfelves  to 
the  element  which  is  belt  adapted  to  their  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion.  This,  as  Mr.  Low  oblerves,  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  C.  feptentrionalis,  or  red-throated  diver.  The 
conjugal  attachment  manifefted  by  this  fpecies  is  thus 
recorded:  “  The  male  and  female  of  this  fpecies  are  con- 
ftant  companions.  I  have  obferved  this  whole  feafon  a 
couple  of  them  which  build  in  Hoy,  and  have  made  the 
harbour  of  Stromnefs  their  haunt,  to  come  every  night 
thither  about  fix  or  feven  o’clock,  feldom  fooner  or  later, 
and  immediately  betake  themfelves  to  (filling  for  about 
an  hour,  when  they  withdraw  to  the  fame  place  they  came 
from.  Thefe  birds  have  a  vaft  liking  to  one  another;  if 
one  is  (hot,  the  other  may  be  feen  hovering  about  the 
place  for  fome  days,  and  often,  venturing  too  near  in  its 
fearch,  (hares  the  fame  fate.  It  is  then  very  pitiful  to 
coufider  the  willful  looks  the  furvivor  cafts  around  it  to 
fee  for  its  faithful  mate,  and  with  what  anxiety  it  fwims 
round  and  round,  ftill  keeping  its  eye  on  the  place  where 
it  was  taken  on-(hore  ;  but  this  is  in  fome  meafure  to  be 
obferved  in  others  of  the  fwimming-birds  in  breeding¬ 
time,  though  not  fo  much  as  in  this.” 

The  marine  animals  which  haunt  the  coaft  of  thefe 
iflands,  are  no  lefs  various  than  the  birds  which  frequent 
their  rocks.  Lobfters  and  crabs  are  difcovered  in  great 
abundance.  Of  the  former  fifti,  many  thoufands  are 
(hipped  for  the  London  market  every  week.  The  coal, 
cod-filh,  and  haddock,  are  plentiful,  arid  fo  likewife  are 
herrings ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  great  advantage 
which  might  accrue  from  thefe  filheries,  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  this  fpecies  of  induftry.  Skate  are  found 
here  from  one  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  grampus  is 
feen  in  great  numbers  on  moft  of  thefe  coafts,  and  parti- 
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cularly  in  ftrong  and  impetuous  currents.  The  lize  of 
thefe  animals  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  they  are  very  thick  in  proportion.  Its  appetite  is  fo 
voracious,  and  its  nature  fo  fierce,  that  it  will  attack 
the  larged  fifhes.  The  fpermaceti  whale,  the  bottle- nofe, 
and  the  round-lipped,  whale,  are  frequently  thrown  011- 
fliore  in  thefe  ifiands.  Herds  of  porpoifes,  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  and  upwards,  are  often  feen  together. 

In  the  ill  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Society, 
we  have  “  Remarks  on  fome  Parts  of  a  non-defcript  Ani¬ 
mal  that  was  call:  alhore  on  the  (Orkney)  Ifiand  of 
Stronfa,  in  Sept.  1808,  by  Dr.  Barclay;  accompanied  by 
feveral  Affidavits  relating  to  the  Animal.”  The  imper¬ 
fect  remains  of  this  wonderful  non-defcript,  and  the  at- 
teftations  which  are  annexed  to  Dr.  Barclay’s  ftatement 
of  the  Angular  ItruCture  of  the  vertebrae,  permit  us  not  to 
doubt  the  exiftence  of  fome  fuch  monfter  of  the  deep, 
“  meafuring  fifty-five  feet  in  length,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
middle-fized  horfe  round  the  girth,  with  a  mane  of 
bridles,  extending  from  the  ffioulders  to  the  tail ;  with 
fix  fwimming-paws,  placed  like  wings  or  feet,  two  fpout- 
lioles  on  each  fide  of  the  neck;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  paws  and  mane,  more  refembling  a  huge  fnake 
than  a  fiffi.”  Dr.  Barclay  very  fuccefsfully  combats  the 
opinion,  which  had  been  hazarded  by  Mr.  Everard  Home, 
concerning  the  anology  between  the  Stronfa  animal  and 
the  Squalus  maximus,  or  balking  fhark.  If  the  rude  out¬ 
line  of  the  former  which  accompanies  this  interefting 
paper,  conveys  even  a  faint  imitation  of  its  prototype, 
thefe  two  gigantic  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  mult  belong 
to  families  widely  diffimilar  in  refpeCt  both  of  conforma¬ 
tion  and  habits. 

The  following  communication  alfo,  fubjoined  to  the 
affidavits,  when  taken  in  combination  with  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  appearance  of  the  Orkney  ani¬ 
mal,  would  tempt  us  to  believe  that  Pontoppidan’s  fea» 
fnake,  or  fome  creature  correfponding  to  it,  may  really 
exift. 

From  the  Reverend  Mr.  Maclean,  of  Small  Ijles,  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  Hijiory  Society ;  dated 

Fig'g  If  and,  i\th  April,  1809. 

“According  to  my  bell  recollection,  I  faw  it  in  June 
1808,  on  the  coalt  of  Coll.  -  At  firfh  view,  it  appeared  like 
a  fmall  rock.  Knowing  there  was  no  rock  in  that 
fituation,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  it  clofe.  Then  I  faw  it  ele¬ 
vated  confiderably  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and,  after  a 
-flow  movement,  diltinClly  perceived  one  of  its  eyes. 
Alarmed  at  the  unufual  appearance  and  magnitude  of 
the  animal,  I  (leered  fo  as  to  be  at  no  great  dillance  from 
the  fliore.  When  nearly  in  a  line  betwixt  it  and  the 
fliore,  the  monfter,  directing  its  head  (which  Hill  conti¬ 
nued  above  water)  towards  us,  plunged  violently  under 
water.  Certain  that  he  was  in  chace  of  us,  we  plied  hard 
to  get  afnore.  Juft  as  we  leaped  out  on  a  rock,  taking  a 
llation  as  high  as  we  conveniently  could,  we  faw  it  coming 
rapidly  under  water  towards  the  Hern  of  our  boat.  When 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  boat,  finding  the  water  fliallow, 
it  raifed  its  monftrous  head  above  water,  and,  by  a  wind¬ 
ing  courfe,  got,  with  apparent  difficulty,  clear  of  the 
creek  where  our  boat  lay,  and  where  the  monfter  feemed 
in  danger  of  being  embayed.  It  continued  to  move  off, 
with  its  head  above  water,  and  with  the  wind,  for  about 
half  a  mile  before  we  loft  light  of  it.  Its  head  was  rather 
broad,  of  a  form  fomewhat  oval  :  its  neck  fomewhat 
fmaller.  Its  Ihoulders,  if  I  can  fo  term  them,  confiderably 
broader,  and  thence  it  tapered  towards  the  tail,  which  laft 
it  kept  pretty  low  in  the  water,  fo  that  a  view  of  it  could 
not  be  taken  fo  diftin&ly  as  I  wilhed.  It  had  no  fin  that 
r could  perceive,  and  feemed  to  me  to  move  progreffively 
by  undulation  up  and  down.  Its  length  I  believed  to  be 
from  70  to  80  feet.  Its  progreffive  motion  under  water 
I  took  to  be  rapid,  from  the  Ihortnefs  of  time  it  took  to 
come  up  to  the  boat.  When  the  head  was  above  water, 
its  motion  was  not  near  fo  quick  $  and,  when  the  head  was 


mod  elevated,  it  appeared  evidently  to  take  a  view  of  dif- 
tant  objects.  D.  Maclean.” 

.  °n  ffi°res  here  are  found  a  great  number  and  va¬ 
riety  ot  curious  marine  (hells,  driven  hither  by  the  cur 
rents  of  the  ocean.  But  the  greatell  curiofity  thrown  by 
the  fea  on  thefe  illands  are  the  phafeoli,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Molucca  or  Orkney  beans.  They  a-e 
of  feveral  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  the  produce  of  a 
northern  climate,  but  are  probably  of  American  or  Weft 
Indian  origin;  many  of  them  being  natives  of  Jamaica 
They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  wefterri  coafts,  and  are  on 
thefe  fo  plentiful;  that  they  might  be  gathered  in  large 
quantities,  it  of  any  value;  but  the  only  ufe  they  are 
adopted  for  is  the  making  of  fnuff-boxes.  3 

Exotic  birds,  the  inhabitants  of  diftant  and  warm  cli 
mates,  occafionally  vifit  thefe  illands  ;  whither  they  have 
been  doubtlefs  forced  by  tempeftuous  weather.  A  Lap¬ 
lander,  from  the  fame  caufe,  is  fometimes  feen  here  in  his 
llender  canoe,  covered  with  (kins*  Fiffi,  as  large  as  whit 
ings,  are  frequently  thrown  affiore  to  a  confiderable  dif 
tance  within  the  land;  and,  at  Cantick  Plead,  fuch  is  the 
force  of  the  meeting  tides,  that,  in  llormy  weather,  lume 
Hones  are  often  heaved  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  deen 
and  call  over  the  rocks  upon  the  (liore.  1  ’ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  a  very  con 
fiderable  manufacture  of  woollens  is  faid  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  thefe  illands.  This  branch  of  induftry  is 
now  much  decrealed,  and  confined  entirely  to  a  home" 
confumption.  The  articles  manufactured  are  chiefly 
(lockings  and  blankets,  and  a  very  coarfe  kind  of  cloth 
worn  by  children,  and  by  thofe  relident  in  the  country- 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  almoft  univerfally  wear 
Engliffi  cloth.  The  linen-manufaCture  was  introduced 
about  fixty  years  ago ;  and,  though  at  firft  it  met  with  an 
unfavourable  reception,  it  foon  triumphed  over  every 
oppofition,  and  became  very  widely  diffufed,  to  the  gr»at 
benefit  both  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  labouring 
poor;  many  ot  whom  mull  have  periflied  for  want  but 
for  the  timely  fupport  it  was  the  means  of  fupplying 
This  improving  condition  of  affairs  continued  for  Ho¬ 
wards  of  twenty,  years,  when  the  manufacture  fuffered 
a  temporary  decline,  by  a  competition  among  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  occafioning  an  undue  rife  of  wages,  which 
feldom  fails  to  be  attended  with  a  proportionate  diminu¬ 
tion  of  induftry  among  an  indolent  people.  The  natural 
courfe  of  event's  has  happily,  however,  corrected  this  evil  • 
and  the  linen-man  ufaCture  is  now  more  extenlive,  and 
better  conducted,  than  at  any  former  period.  The  quan 
tity  of  linen  cloth  (lamped  annually  exceeds  60,000  yards  • 
and  the  amount  of  yarn  fold  in  the  fame  fpace  to  the 
merchants  of  Newcaftle,  Edinburgh,  and  Glafgow  and 
to  itinerant  purchafers,  is  eftimated  at  confiderably  above 
100,000  fpindies,  Almoft  all  the  flax  confumed  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Ruffia  and  Holland. 


But  the  principal  and  moll  lucrative  manufacture  of 
the  Orkney  illands,  is  that  of  help.  This  fubftance  is  chiefly 
valuable  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  foda  it  con¬ 
tains,  which  renders  it  ufeful  in  the  compofition  of  foap 
in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of 
crown  and  bottle  glafs;  indeed,  in  thefe  manufactures, 
kelp  anfwers  completely  all  the  purpofes  of  the  very  bed 
potaffi.  It  is  formed,  by  burning  certain  fpecies  of  ma¬ 
rine  plants,  and  affords  employment  to  about  three 
thoufand  perfons  of  both  fexes  during  the  fummer 
months.  Each  of  them  makes  in  that  period  a  ton,  con¬ 
fiding  of  24  cwt.  of  kelp,  for  which  they  receive,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumftances,  from  30s.  to  3I.  fo  that  the  total 
quantity  made  every  feafon  is  fomewhere  about  3000 
tons.  The  price  at  which  it  is  fold  to  dealers  in  the 
fouth,  varies  from  81.  to  10I.  per  ton,  including  the  ex- 
penfe  of  freights,  infurance,  &c.  which  are  moftly  effected 
by  natives.  Hence  the  profits  accruing  to  the  illands 
from  this  manufaCtuie  are  calculated  on  an  average  at 
2j,oool.  per  annum. 
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The  Orkneys,  from  their  fituation,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  harbours,  are  certainly  well  calculated 
for  a  commercial  connexion,  not  only  with  the  different 
trading  towns  of  Great  Britain,  but  with  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  with  America.  Such  a  connexion,  however, 
cannot  poflibly  fubfift  to  any  confiderable  extent,  until 
an  important  amelioration  of  their  agricultural  and  ma¬ 
nufacturing  condition  takes  place;  and  this,  we  fear,  is 
not  foon  tobe  expected.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  pleafing  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  limited  trade  thefe  iflands  poffefs  is  in  a 
progreffive  date  of  improvement.  The  principal  exports 
are  "beef,  pork,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  calf-lkins,  rabbit- 
(kins,  fait  fifti,  feathers,  linen,  yarn,  and  coarfe  linen 
cloth,  and  kelp;  and,  in  favourable  feafons,  corn,  meal, 
and  malt.  The  imports  are  wood,  iron,  flax,  coal,  fugar, 
fpirits,  wines,  fnuff,  tobacco,  flour  and  bifcuit,  foap, 
leather,  hardware,  broad  cloth,  and  printed  linens  and 
cottons.  In  1790,  the  exports  were  valued  at  26,598k  12s. 
and  the  imports  at  20,803k  prime  coft  in  the  Englifli 
and  Scotch  markets;  but  in'1800  the  exports  were  ftated 
at  39,677k  9s.  4d.  and  the  imports  at  35,789k  17s.  4A. 

The  ancient  language  of  Orkney  was  derived  from  the 
Gothic,  which  generally  fpread  itfelf  over  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.  It  was  called  the  Norfe ;  but  feems  to  have 
been  a  diftinCl  dialed  from  that  fpoken  either  in  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  or  Norway,  though  it  had  a  much  greater 
flmilitude  to  the  lalt  than  to  the  others  ;  ‘but,  whether  this 
difference  was  the  refult  of  chance  and  time,  or  was 
owing  to  a  mixture  of  the  old  Pidtifli  language,  are  quef- 
tions  of  no  eafy  folution.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  it 
continued  to  be  fpoken  in  great  purity  for  two  centuries 
after  the  iflands  became  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Some  perfons  were  even  to  be  found,  who  could 
fpeak  it  with  perfect  eafe  within  thefe  fifty  years.  At 
prefent,  it  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the  names  of  places  and 
perfons ;  the  Englifli  language,  with  a  Norwegian  accent, 
and  a  great  mixture  of  Scottifli  terms  and  phrafes,  having 
become  the  common  language  of  all  the  iflands. 

Like  the  common  people  in  moft  other  places,  thofe  of 
Orkney,  whatever  profeflion  they  follow,  are  extremely 
credulous,  and  more  inclined  to  truft  quacks  in  every 
line,  than  men  regularly  bred  and  diftinguifhed  for  their 
judgment  and  education.  The  fame  difpofition  leads 
them  to  give  implicit  belief  to  all  the  abfurd  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  tales  which  are  fo  frequently  circulated  refpeding 
witches,  fairies,  and  other  fupernatural  agents.  Hence  a 
multitude  of  charms  are  Hill  in  pradice  to  fecure  good 
fortune,  relieve  difeafes,  or  to  ward-off  fome  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary  danger.  Some  days  of  the  week  are  lucky,  and 
•  others  ominous  of  misfortune.  Thurfdays  and  Fridays 
are  the  only  days  on  which  they  incline  to  enter  upon 
the  marriage  date;  and  they  are  anxious,  in  the  highefh 
degree,  to  avoid  doing  it  except  when  the  moon  is'u'ax- 
ing.  When  intending  to  kill  an  ox  or  a  flieep,  they  are 
careful  that  it  flrall  be  done  during  the  firft  quarters  of 
that  luminary,  conceiving  that,  if  it  is  delayed  till  the 
waning,  the  meat  will  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  fet- 
ting  out  on  a  voyage,  they  always  turn  their  boats  in  the 
diredion  of  the  fun’s  motion,  and  utter  a  fhort  prayer. 
Though  Prefbyterians  in  profeflion,  they  ftill  retain  many 
relics  of  Romilh  fuperffition,  and  have  a  great  veneration 
for  ancient  places  of  worfhip,  efpetially  fuch  as  have  been 
dedicated  to  favourite  faints.  Thefe  they  invoke  to  aflift 
them  in  any  emergency,  and  vow  to  perform  fervices,  or 
prefent  oblations  to  them,  if  their  prayer  is  granted. 
The  feftivals  of  the  popifli  calendar  are  obferved  with 
the  utmoft  punduality,  not  indeed  as  times  of  religious 
worfliip,  but  as  days  fet  apart  for  feafting  and  convi¬ 
viality.  On  fome  of  thefe  days  they  refrain  from  work, 
and,  on  others,  only  undertake  work  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
for  a  certain  period.  At  one  time  they  mult  go  fifhing,  at 
another  they  carefully  avoid  that  fort  of  employment; 
now  they  mult  eat  filh,  now  flefli,  now  eggs,  milk,  &c. 
according  as  the  particular  day,  or  feafon,  may  require. 
From  the  hiftorical  importance  of  the  Orkneys  at  a 


very  early  period,  and  during  fo  many  centuries  after  the 
Norwegian  conqueft,  it  might  be  readily  conjectured 
that  they  mult  contain  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  of 
different  kinds,  and  affignable  to  different  ages.  This  is 
accordingly  the  faCt ;  and  we  believe  few  diftrifts  are 
more  worthy  than  thefe  iflands  of  antiquarian  inveftiga- 
tion.  All  the  fliores  and  headlands  abound  with  thofe 
buildings  which  have  been  denominated  Pifls-lioufes ;  but 
the  precife  ufe  of  which  is  not  yet  determined  by  the  re- 
fearch'es  of  the  learned.  Sometimes  they  appear  Angle 
and  detached,  and  at  other  times  are  collected  together 
in  confiderable  numbers.  One  of  them,  at  Quarternefs, 
near  Kirkwall,  on  the  Mainland,  is  minutely  defcribed 
by  Dr.  Barry. 

The  ftupendous  arches  and  immenfe  caverns  formed  by 
the  ocean,  cannot  fail  to  attraft  the  notice,  and  excite  the 
furprife,  of  all  who  are  ftrangers  to  fuch  fcenes.  The 
Old-Man-of-PIoy  is  probably  as  remarkable  a  monument 
of  its  kind  as  any  in  the  univerfe.  It  rifes  boldly  from 
the  fea  to  the  height  of  1500  feet,  and  exhibits  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  feCtion  of  the  fand-ftone  ftrata,  built  upon  each 
Other  with  all  the  regularity  of  architecture.  In  fome 
afpefts  it  refembles  a  rude  pyramid,  whofe  bafe  has  been 
narrowed  by  the  waves ;  in  others,  it  bears  a  ftriking  fimi- 
litude  to  the  ruins  of  a  vaft  cathedral,  or  of  a  turreted 
caftle.  Near  the  fummit  of  this  hill,  in  the  fummer- 
months,  fomething  is  obferved  to  (hine  and  fparkle  with 
uncommon  luftre.  The  natives  regard  it  as  an  enchanted 
carbuncle;  and  it  is  curious,  that,  though  many  perfons 
have  clambered  up  the  rock  to  afcertain  the  occafion  of 
this  appearance,  they  have  hitherto  failed  in  their  objeft. 
Perhaps  it  may  arife  from  the  reflection  of  the  fun  on  a 
fmall  ftream  of  water  Aiding  over  the  face  of  a  fmooth 
rock.  On  the  fame  ifland  (Hoy)  we  And  an  entire  ftone, 
36  feet  long,  18  in  breadth,  and  9  in  thicknefs,  lying  be¬ 
tween  two  hills,  and  known  by  the  name  of  cluarjie  ftone. 
It  is  hollowed  within  by  the  tools  of  a  mafon,  the  marks  of 
which  are  ftill  apparent.  The  entrance  is  a  fquare  hole 
about  two  feet  high,  with  a  ftone,  by  way  of  door,  (hand¬ 
ing  before  it.  Within  we  And  a  bed,  with  a  pillow,  cut 
out  of  the  ftone  ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  couch  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  and,  in  the  middle,  a  hearth,  above  which  there  is  a 
hole  or  vent  for  the  exit  of  the  fmoke.  This  curioflty  is 
found  in  the  midfl:  of  a  defolate  heath,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  refidence  of  a  hermit. 

At  Stennis,  in  Mainland,  there  is  a  caufeivay  of  (tones 
over  a  loch  or  lake,  at  the  fouth  end  of  w'hich  weobferve 
a  circle  of  (tones  rifing  about  tw'enty  feet  above  ground, 
each  being  Ax  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  one  or  tw'o  feet 
in  thicknefs  :  between  this  circle  and  the  caufeway  two 
(tones  of  the  fame  dimenAons  ftand  by  themfelves,  and 
one  of  them  is  perforated  in  the  middle.  At  the  diftance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  other  end  of  the  caufeway  appears 
a  larger  circle  of  the  fame  kind  of  (tones,  the  diameter  of 
W'hich  may  amount  to  1 10  paces  ;  fome  of  thefe  (tones  are 
fallen  ;  and  to  the  eaft  and  weft;  of  the  larger  circle  are  two 
artificial  green  mounts.  Both  rounds  are  furrounded 
with  a  ditch  ;  and  one  cannot  view  them  without  admira¬ 
tion,  conffdering  the  art  that  muff  have  been  ufed  to  bring 
fuch  unwieldy  mafles  together  in  this  order.  They  were 
probably  temples  and  places  of  facrifice  ufed  in  times  of 
pagan  fuperffition  ;  and  feem  to  bear  a  great  affinity  with 
the  celebrated  monument  called  Stoneheno-e,  on  Salifbury- 
plain,  in  England.  In  one  of  the  mounts,  at_the  north 
end  of  the  caufeway,  the  natives  found  nine  fibula,  or 
clafps  of  Alver,  formed  into  a  circle,  and  refembling  a 
horie-ftioe.  In  many  different  places  of  the  Orkneys  we 
find  rude  obeliiks,  or  Angle  (tones  of  a  great  height,  fet  up 
as  memorials  either  of  battles,  treaties,  or  the  deceafe  of 
remarkable  perfonages.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  Mainland, 
near  Skeal,  there  is  a  furpfifing  caufeway,  above  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  on  the  fummit  of  high  hills,  com- 
pofed  of  reddilh  (tones  of  different  magnitudes  impreffed 
with  various  figures  both  on  the  upper  and  under  furface. 
Some  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  have  carried  oft' 
1  the 
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the  raoft  beautiful  of  thefe  ftones,  to  be  fet  in  their  chim¬ 
neys  by  way  of  ornament,  like  the  painted  tiles  of  Hol¬ 
land. 

This  country  produces  many  fepulchres  of  different 
nations.  In  the  plains  or  links  of  Skeal,  the  fand  being 
blown  away  from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  feveral  fquare 
catacombs  appear,  built  of  ftones  well  cemented  together, 
containing  fome  parcels  of  black  earth,  and  each  fecured 
by  a  large  flone  at  the  mouth.  Sepulchres  of  the  fame 
kind  are  found  at  Roufum  in  Stronfa  ;  which  is  likewife 
remarkable  for  a  different  kind  of  monument,  confifting 
of  one  entire  ftone  cylinder  hollowed,  with  a  bottom  like 
that  of  a  barrel,  and  a  round  ftone  to  fill  up  the  entrance  ; 
above,  the  ftone  was  fharpened  into  an  edge  ;  within  were 
found  fome  burned  bones  and  red  clay;  and  over  it  was 
placed  a  large  flat  ftone,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole. 
Thefe,  in  all  probability,  were  Roman  catacombs.  In 
Weftra  divers  Danifh  graves  have  been  difcovered  :  in  one 
of  thefe  appeared  the  fkeleton  of  a  man,  with  a  fword  on 
one  fide,  and  a  Danifh  axe  on  the  other.  Some  have  been 
found  buried  with  dogs, combs,  knives,  and  other  utenfils. 
In  many  places  of  the  country  we  find  round  hillocks  or 
barrows,  here  known  by  the  name  of  brogh ,  fignifying, 
in  the  Teutonic  language,  burying-place,  fup'pofed  to 
have  been  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  Saxons.  In  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  thefe  iflands  we  fee  the  remains  of  great 
buildings,  believed  to  have  been  fortrefles  ereCted  by  the 
Danes  or  Norwegians  w'hen  they  poffeifed  the  country. 
One  of  thefe,  in  the  ifle  of  Wyre,  called  the ' Cqftle  of 
Coppi-rotv,  fignifying  a  town  of  fecurity,  is  furrounded  by 
a  fofle,  and  the  firft  floor  flill  remains  above  ground,  a 
perfect  fquare  of  ftone  wall,  very  thick,  ftrongly  built, 
and  cemented  with  lime,  the  area  within  not  exceeding 
ten  feet  in  length.  Of  this  Coppi-row  the  qommon 
people  relate  many  idle  fables.  In  the  chapel  of  Clef,  in 
the  ifle  of  Sanda,  there  is  a  grave  nineteen  feet  long,  in 
which  was  found  part  of  a  man’s  back-bone,  larger  than 
that  of  a  horle.  Human  bones,  of  nearly  the  fame  fize, 
have  been  dug  up  in  Weftra  ;  and,  indeed,  this  country  is 
remarkable  for  producing  men  of  a  gigantic  ftature. 
Within  the  ancient  fabric  of  Lady  Kirk  in  South  Ranal- 
fliaw,  there  is  a  ftone  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad, 
on  which  the  prints  of  two  feet  are  engraven,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  place  where,  in  times  of  popery,  penitents  flood  to 
do  public  penance. 

The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys, 
is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but 
now  converted  into  a  parifh-church.  Of  the  numerous 
other  buildings  chara&erifed  by  ancient  writers  as  lofty 
and  magnificent  piles,  few  retain  traces  fufficient  to  mark 
decidedly  the  fite  on  which  they  flood.  The  bifhop’s  pa¬ 
lace  in  Eaglefhay,  the  houfe  of  Siguid  of  Weftnefs,  that 
of  Sween  in  Gairfay,  the  caftle  of  Damfay,  the  refidence 
of  Thorkil  in  Sandwich,  the  palace  of  the  earls  in  Orphir, 
and  the  celebrated  palaces  of  the  princes  and  bilhops  in 
Birfa,  are  now  completely  demolithed.  Thefe  laft  flood 
on  a  fine  lawn  near  the  prefent  church,  and  clofe  to  the 
fhore,  oppofite  to  what  is  called  the  Burgh  of  Birfa,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  formerly  a  rock- fortification,  as  fome 
remnants  of  awvall  are  yet  vifible  on  the  land-fide.  On 
the  ifland  of  Roufay  is  a  high  ridge  or  mound,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Camp  of  Jupiter  Fring.  As  it 
is  plainly  however  a  natural  elevation,  and  bears  no 
marks  of  human  art  either  on  it  or  around  it,  Dr.  Barry 
is  of  opinion,  that  its  prefent  appellation  has  originated 
with  fome  whimfical  genius  in  later  times,  probably  on 
account  of  this  fpot  being  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  eagle ; 
the  bird  facred  to  the  king  of  gods  and  men.  Such  other 
veftiges  of  antiquity  as  feem  worthy  of  notice,  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  ifland  to  which  they 
may  refpeftively  belong.  In  the  compilation  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  article,  we  have  been  indebted,  chiefly,  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Barry’s  Hift.  of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  1805;  and,  for 
the  remarks  on  natural  hiftory,  to  the  Fauna  Orcadenfs  of 
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the  Rev.  George  Low,  which,  in  1813,  was  published 
from  the  original  MS.  by  Win.  Elford  Leach,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Mr.  Low'  was  born  in  the  parith  of  Edzel  and  county 
of  Forfar,  Scotland,  in  174.6,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies 
in  the  univerfities  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew’s.  When 
afting  in  the  capacity  of  domeftic  tutor  at  Stromnefs,  he 
was  invited  to  accompany  the  prefent  fir  Jofeph  Banks 
and  the  late  Dr.  Solander,  in  their  excurfion  among  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  ifles,  which  thofe  gentlemen  vifited 
on  their  return  from  the  voyage  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  unfortunate  Capt.  Cook.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
1774,  Mr.  Low  was  ordained  minifter  of  the  parith  of 
Birfa  and  Haray  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkneys.  In 
the  year  following,  he  married  Helen  Tyrie,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  but  who  died  in  child¬ 
bed  before  another  year  had  paffed  :  an  event  which  deeply 
affeCted  the  author’s  fpirits,  and  induced  him,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  to  cultivate  with  ardour  the  fcience 
of  nature  ;  to  which  he  had  early  evinced  a  predilection, 
and  in  which,  notwithftanding  his  flender  refources  of 
every  defcription,  he  made  a  very  refpeClable  proficiency. 
He  was  encouraged  to  draw'  up  both  a  Fauna  Orcadenfs 
and  a  Flora  Orcadenfs.  The  latter  has  entirely  difap- 
peared.  He  likewife  prepared  for  the  prefs  “A  Tour 
through  the  Iflands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  containing 
Hints  relating  to  their  Ancient,  Modern,  and  Natural, 
Hiftory.”  He  alfo  undertook  and  executed  a  tranflation 
of  Torfaeus’s  Hiftory  of  Orkney.  Mr.  Low  died  in  1795. 
The  principal  part  of  his  MSS.  including  the  Fauna,  the 
Tour,  and  the  Tranflation  of  Torfaeus,  together  with  his 
zoological  collections,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  late  emi¬ 
nent  antiquary,  Mr.  George  Paton,  of  Edinburgh,  at 
whole  fale,  after  his  death,  they  were  purchafed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals;  and  the  Fauna  Orcadenlis  is  the  only 
one  of  his  w’orks  that  has  been  publifned, 

OR'LA,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  joins  the  Saal  at 
Orlamunda. 

ORLAMUN'DA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Altenburg,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Grla  and  the  Saal : 
forty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Altenburg,  and  twenty- 
four  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Erfurt.  Lat.  50.45.  N.  Ion. 11. 25.  E. 

OR'LAND,  a  tow'll  of  Maflachufetts,  North  America, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Maine,  on  the  Penobfcot :  feventy  miles 
north-eaft  of  Portland. 

ORLAN'DIN  (Nicholas),  a  learned  Italian  Jefuit,  of 
noble  defcent,  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1554.  He 
entered  the  fcciety  of  Jefus  when  he  was  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in 
literature,  particularly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  the  claflical  writers  in  that  language.  After 
flnilhing  his  ftudies,  he  filled  the  poft  of  Latin  tutor  in 
different  houfes  belonging  to  his  order,  till  the  ftate  of 
his  health  obliged  him  to  relinquilh  that  employment ; 
when  he  was  at  firft  made  reCtor  of  the  college  at  Nola, 
and  afterwards  prefident  of  the  feminary  for  novices  at 
Naples.  In  the  year  1598,  he  was  fent  for  to  Rome,  where 
he  undertook  the  talk  of  drawing  up  a  grand  hiftory  of 
the  Jefuits;  but  died  in  the  year  1606,  about  the  age  of 
fifty-two,  W'hen  he  had  completed  only  the  firft  volume  of 
the  projected  work.  After  his  death  it  was  publifliedat 
Rome,  in  161 5,  under  the  title  of e<  Hiftoriae  Societatis  Jefu 
pars  prima,  five  Ignatius,”  folio.  This  work  was  conti¬ 
nued  by  father  Francis  Sacchini,  who  at  different  periods 
publifhed  four  volumes  ;  and  was  at  length  brought  down 
to  the  year  1616  by  father  Jouvency,  who  publifhed  a 
fixth  volume  at  Rome  in  1710,  folio.  The  part  executed 
by  father  Qrlandin  would  have  been  entitled  to  higher 
praife,  if  he  had  been  lefs  copious  in  his  wonderful  rela¬ 
tions  of  miracles,  vifions,  and  prophecies.  He  was  alfo 
the  author  of,  2.  Annuse  Litterre  Societatis  Jefu,  for  the 
years  1583,  1584,  and  1586,  8 vo.  3.  Vita  Petri  Fabri  Soc. 
Jef.  qui  primus  fuit  decern  Socis  S.  P.  N.  Ignatii;  1617, 
8vo.  Sotvelli  Fill.  Script.  Soc.  Jef 

ORLAN'DO.  A  man’s  name. 
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ORLAN'DO  di  LAS'SO.  See  Lassus,  vol.xii.  p.  260. 

ORLAY'  (Bernard  Van),  a  painter  of  fome  eminence, 
was  born  at  BruiTels  about  the  year  1490.  He  went  to 
Rome  to  ftpdy  painting  when  very  young,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  a  difciple  of  Raphael  Sanzio. 
Upon  his  return  to  Brabant,  he  was  appointed  principal 
painter  to  the  governefs  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  feveral  years  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  being 
confidered  as  one  of  the  bell  painters  of  his  time.  The 
prince  of  Naflau  engaged  him  to  paint  fixteen  cartoons, 
as  models  for  tapeftries,  which  were  intended  for  the  de¬ 
coration  of  his  palace  at  Breda.  Each  cartoon  confided 
of  only  two  figures,  a  knight  and  a  lady  on  horfeback, 
reprefenting  fome  of  the  Naflau  family.  They  were 
thought  worthy  of  a  fcholar  of  Raphael,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  copied  by  Jordaens  in  oil.  He  died  in  1560,  aged 
feventy. 

ORLAY'  (Richard  Van)r  was  born  at  Bruflels,  A.D. 
1652,  and  died  in  the  fame  city  in  173a.  He  learned  the 
elements  of  art  of  his  father,  who  was  a  landfcape-painter 
of  no  great  eminence.  He  began  by  painting  miniatures  5 
but,  feeling  a  defire  to  gain  a  more  elevated  ltation  in  art, 
he  ftudied  in  the  fchools  of  defign  with  great  afliduity, 
and  became  an  hiftorical-painter  of  no  mean  talent.  He 
furnifned  the  world  with  a  prodigious  number  of  works; 
and  is  one  of  thofe  who  have  contributed  to  puzzle  the  con- 
noifleurs,  by  having  at  different  periods  chofen  different 
makers  as  his  models,  and  made  compofitions  in  their  pe¬ 
culiar  taftes  of  ftyle.  Altano,  Pietfo  da  Cortona,  and  fre¬ 
quently  Pouffin,  fuffer  iij  reputation,  by  having  Van  Or- 
lay’s  labours  attributed  to  them,  which  are,  neverthelefs, 
ingenious  enough  to  give  their  author  a  decent  place  in 
the  Rale  of  artifts. 

He  likewife  executed  a  confiderable  number  of  etchings 
in  a  flight  coarfe  ftyle,  and  which,  in  fome  inftances  at 
leak,  are  defe&ive  in  point  of  drawing;  among  them,  the 
following  are  the  mod  meritorious:  1.  The  Marriage  of 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin, after  Lucas  Giordano,  folio.  2.  The 
Fall  of  the  rebel  Angels,  large  folio  print,  from  Rubens. 
3.  A  drunken  Bacchus,  fupported  by  Satyrs,  from  the 
fame.  4.  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  folio.  5.  A  fet  of 
twelve,  in  Bvo.  from  Guarini’s  Paftor  Fido.  6.  A  fet  of 
twenty-eight  folio  plates,  lengthways,  taken  from  the 
New  Teftament,  from  drawings  by  John  Van  Orlay. 

John  Van  Orlay  was  the  brother  of  Richard,  and  did 
not  diftinguifh  himfelf  lefs  as  an  artift;  he  frequently 
made  drawings  from  piblures,  for  the  latter  to  engrave 
after;  and  likewife  affifted  in  engraving  the  fet  from  the 
New  Teftament,  after  his  own  deiigns. 

ORLE,  or  Or'let ,  J'.  [Fr.  from  the  Latin  orletum,  or 
crlum,  of  ora,  a  border  or  lift.]  In  architecture,  a  fillet 
under  the  ovolo,  or  quarter-round  of  a  capital.  When  it 
is  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  {haft,  it  is  called  the  cintture. 

Orle,  in  heraldry,  is  an  ordinary  in  form  of  a  fillet, 
drawn  round  the  Ihield,  near  the  edge  or  extremity  thereof, 
leaving  the  field  vacant  in  the  middle.  Or  it  is  an  inner 
border,  of  the  fame  lhape  as  the  efcutcheon,  which  doth 
not  touch  the  extremities  of  the  fhield,  the  field  being 
feen  within  and  round  it  on  both  fides  ;  fo  that  it  appears 
like  an  efcutcheon  voided.  The  form  of  the  orle  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  fhield  ;  whence  it  refembles  an  inef- 
cutcheon;  as  reprefented  in  the  Heraldry  Plate  III. 
fig.  61,  2,  3.  vol.  ix.  and  explained  at  p.  423,  433,  4. 

ORLEA'NA,  /!  in  botany.  SeeBiXA. 

ORLEANNOI'S,  before  the  revolution,  a  fertile  pro¬ 
vince  of  France,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Gatinois,  on  the 
fouth  by  Sologne,  on  the  weft  by  Dunois  and  Vendomois, 
and  on  the  north  by  Benuce.  The  principal  river,  the 
Loire,  pafies  through,  and  divides  it  in  two.  Orleans, 
which  gives  name  to  the  province,  is  the  capital.  The 
foreft  of  Orleans,  in  this  province,  contains  94,000  acres. 
It  is  now  divided,  with  the  Blaifois  and  Chartrain,  into 
the  three  departments  of  Loire  and  Cher,  the  Loiret,  and 
the  Eure  and  Loire. 

OR'LEANS,  a  city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
j-'  Vol.  XVII.  No.  1213. 


vince  of  Orleannois,  now  the  department  of  Loiret.  It 
was  anciently  called  Genahum ,  or  Cenabum;  and  after¬ 
wards  denominated  Aurelia,  Aur elite,  and  Aurelianum,  by 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  confiderably  enlarged  it.  In 
Julius  Csefar’s  time  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Carnutes.  It 
ftands  about  twenty  leagues  fouth  of  Paris,  on  the  north¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Loire;  acrofs  which  Mr.  Wraxall  fays 
there  is  an  elegant  bridge  of  nine  arches,  the  entrance  by 
which  is  exceedingly  noble  and  ftriking,  the  ftreet  which 
leads  from  it  being  compofed  of  molt  elegant  modern 
buildings;  together  with  a  monument  to  commemorate 
the  deliverance  of  France  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  for 
a  defcription  of  which  fee  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  excepting  this  ftreet,  it  is  but  meanly  built;  the 
ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general  poor. 

It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  and  fortified  with  forty  tow¬ 
ers.  The  ftreets  almoft  all  terminate  at  the  quay,  for  the 
convenience  of  trade.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  mag¬ 
nitude;  and,  before  the  revolution,  had  feveral  inferior 
courts  of  juftice,  and  an  univerfity  of  no  great  repute.  It 
was  alfo  a  bifhop’s  fee  ;  and  the  cathedral  is  a  moft  fuperb 
Gothic  ftrublure,  and  had  the  fin  eft  fteeple  in  France  till 
it  was  damaged  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  There  were 
twenty-two  parifties  in  it,  and  a  great  number  of  churches, 
fome  of  which  were  collegiate,  and  religious  houfes. 
There  is  alfo  a  public  walk,  planted  with  feveral  rows  of 
trees  ;  and  there  ufed  to  be  fome  fu gar-bakers;  a  manu- 
fafture  of  {lockings  and  fheep-fkins ;  a  feminary,  in  which 
divinity  was  taught;  a  great  trade  in  brandy,  wine, 
fpices,and  feveral  manufaftures,  which,  with  many  other 
commodities,  ufed  to  be  conveyed  to  Paris  by  means  of 
the  Loire,  and  the  canal  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
city.  The  canal  begins  about  two  miles  above  the  city, 
is  near  eighteen  leagues  in  length,  and  terminates  on  the 
Loin,  which  falls  into  the  Seine. 

The  environs  of  Orleans,  more  efpecially  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sologne,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Loire,  are  very 
agreeable.  It  is  in  general  a  level  country,  covered  with 
corn  and  vines.  To  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  foreft,  the 
largeft  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Before  the  revolution  it 
belonged  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  the  timber 
felled  in  it,  one  year  with  another,  brought  about  100,000 
livres.  Ever  fince  the  year  1344  this  city  has  been  a 
dukedom  and  peerage,  and  ufually  an  appendage  of  lome 
prince  of  the  blood.  Louis  XIV.  gave  the  dukedom  to 
his  own  brother  Philip,  who  began  andfinilhed  the  canal ; 
which,  by  the  duties  paid  by  veflels  going  up  and  down, 
brought  in,  one  year  with  another,  150,000  livres.  The 
bifhop  was  fufFragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  had 
a  revenue  of  24,000  livres,  out  of  which  his  tax  to  Rome 
was  2000  florins.  A  new  bilhop,  it  is  faid,  on  the  firft 
day  of  his  entering,  had  the  privilege  of  releafing  all  the 
prifoners  in  it,  except  thofe  committed  for  treafon. 

The  bridge  w'as  new  built  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  opened  in  1760.  The  French  efteem  it  the  fined  in 
the  world.  Orleans  is  faid  to  contain  41,937  inhabitants. 
It  is  fourteen  polls  and  a  half  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Paris. 
Lat.  47.  54.  N.  Ion.  1.  59.  E. 

OR'LEANS,  a  county  of  North  America,  being  the 
middle  of  the  three  northern  counties  of  Vermont ;  a  part 
of  the  Lake  Memphremagog  projects  into  the  northern 
part  of  it  from  Canada.  It  contains  23  townlhips  :  the 
land  is  high,  and  fends  its  waters  almoft  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Clyde,  Barton,  and  Black,  rivers,  empty  into  Lake 
Memphremagog  ;  the  waters  of  many  branches  of.Miflif- 
coui,  Le  Moelle,  and  Onion,  rivers,  rifing  here,  fall  into 
Lake  Champlain  ;  thofe  of  Mulhegan  and  Pafanopfie  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  Connefticut  river.  This  county 
contains  5830  inhabitants. 

OR'LEANS,  a  poll-town  of  Barnftaple-county,  Mafla- 
chufetts,  taken  from  the  foutherly  part  of  Eaftham,  and 
incorporated  in  1797  ;  ninety-one  miles  from  Bofton.  Clams 
are  found  here  in  abundance,  and  conftitute  a  profitable 
article  of  traffic.  One  thoufand  barrels,  of  the  value  of 
fix  dollars  a- barrel,  are  in  fome  years  falted  here.  The 
9  F  number 
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number  of  houfes  in  1800  amounted  to  141 ;  and  the 
whole  population  confifted  of  174  families,  and  1095  per¬ 
fons  ;  and,  in  1810,  of  1248  perfons. 

OR'LEANS  (Ille  of),  an  illand  of  Canada,  fituated  in 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  a  fmall  diftance  below  Quebec, 
remarkable  for  the  richnefs  of  its  foil.  The  fouth-weft 
end  of  the  illand  is  called  Point  Orleans.  The  coaft  is 
rocky  tor  a  mile  and  a  half  within  the  fouth  channel, 
where  is  a  careening- place  for  merchant-fhips. 

OR'LEANS  (New.)  See  New  Orleans,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
785.  and  the  article  Louisiana,  vol.  xiii.  to  which  we  are 
now  enabled  to  add,  that,  by  the  cenfus  of  1810,  the 
territory  of  New  Orleans  is  ftated  as  compriling  the  fol¬ 
lowing  counties:  viz.  Orleans,  German  Coaft,  Acadia, 
La  Fourche,  Iberville,  Point  Coupee,  Concordia,  Oua- 
chitta,  Rapides,  Nertchitoches,  Opeloufas,  and  Arkanfas, 
which  include  a  number  of  parishes,  and  a  population  of 
76,556  fouls.  The  city  and  fuburbs  of  New  Orleans  con¬ 
tained  17,242,  and  its  precinfts  7310:  the  number  of 
flaves  in  the  former  is  ftated  at  5961,  in  the  latter  at  4863. 
Since  the  cenfus  of  1810,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increafe 
ot  population.  Mr.  Darby,  in  his  “  Defcription  of  Loui- 
iiana,”  publilhed  in  1816,  ftates,  that  1000  may  be  added 
for  the  annual  increafe  ;  fo  that  the  prefent  population 
may  be  eftimated  at  more  than  23,000  perfons.  No  city 
perhaps  on  the  globe,  he  fays,  prefents  a  greater  contrail 
of  national  manners,  language,  and  complexion,  than 
New  Orleans.  The  proportion  between  the  whites  and 
men  of  mixed  call,  or  black,  is  nearly  equal.  Among  the 
whites,  the  French  are  hitherto  moll  numerous  and 
wealthy;  next  to  thefe  are  the  Anglo- Americans ;  and, 
laftly,  the  natives  of  the  Britilh  illands.  Here  are  but 
few  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  fome  Indians,  and  dif- 
perfed  individuals  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

OR'LEANS  (Peter  Jofeph  d’),  a  Jefuit  and  writer  of 
hiftory,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1641,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  the  province  of  Berry.  He  entered  into  the  fio- 
ciety  of  Jefuits  in  1659,  and  for  feveral  years  taught  rhe¬ 
toric  in  its  feminaries.  He  cultivated  his  talents  for  the 
pulpit,  but  more  particularly  attended  to  hiftorical  com- 
pofition,  in  which  he  alfiduoully  employed  himfelf  till 
his  death,  at  Paris,  in  1698.  Father  d’Orleans  was  a  man 
of  lively  parts  and  agreeable  converfation,  and  was  as 
well  received  in  the  great  world  as  in  literary  circles. 
His  writings  are  in  general  more  diftinguifhed  for  ima¬ 
gination  and  eloquence,  than  for  correftnefs  and  juftnefs 
of  thinking.  That  by  which  he  ia  mod  known  is  his 
“  Hiftoire  des  Revolutions  d’Angleterre,”  3  vols.  4to. 
which  became  popular  on  the  continent,  and  has  even 
met  with  admirers  in  this  country.  But  Englifti  hiftory 
is  a  fubjeft  on  which  it  i3  impofiible  for  a  -Jefuit  to  write 
with  a  proper  fpirit ;  and  that  of  father  d’Orleans  may  be 
judged  of  from  his  calling  Magna  Charta  “  the  rock  on 
which  the  royal  authority  fplit,  and  the  fource  of  all 
the  contentions  which  have  fince  agitated  England.” 
His  next  confiderable  work  is  the  “  Hiftoire  des  Revolu¬ 
tions  d’Efpagne,”  not  publifned  till  1734,  in  3  vols.  4to. 
with  the  continuation  by  fathers  Arthuis  and  Brumoi. 
He  alfo  wrote,  3.  La  Vie  de  B.  Louis  de  Gonzague.  4. 
La  Vie  de  P.  Coton.  5.  Hiftoire  des  deux  Conquerans 
Tartares  Chunchi  et  Cam h i .  6.  L’Hiftoire  de  M.  Con¬ 

firmee,  Premier  Miniftre  du  Roi  de  Siam.  7.  La  Vie  du 
P.  Matthieu  Ricci.  8.  Sermons,  2  vols.  Gen.  Bing. 

OR'LEANS  (Louis,  Duke  of),  firft  prince  of  the  blood 
in  France,  was  the  fon  of  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  (after¬ 
wards  regent,)  and  born  at  Verfailles  in  the  year  1703. 
At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  was  introduced  into  the  council 
of  the  regency,  made  governor  of  Dauphiny,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  grand-mafter  of  the  orders  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  and  St.  Lazarus.  In  the  year  1724,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  married  a  princefs  of  Baden,  with 
whom  he  lived  very  happily  about  two  years,  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  her  by  a  premature  death.  This  event 
made  fuch  an  imprefiion  upon  his  mind,  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  renounce  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  to  de¬ 


vote  himfelf  wholly  to  devotional  exei'cifes,  works  of 
beneficence  and  charity,  and  the  ftudy  of  religion  and 
the  fciences.  In  the  year  1730,  he  took  an  apartment  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  to  which  he  was  accuftomed 
to  retire  for  fome  years  on  all  folemn  feftivals;  but,  in 
the  year  1742,  when  he  took  his  leave  of  the  court,  he 
became  a  conftant  relident  there,  and  never  quitted  if,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  he  went  to  meet  the  council  which  he  eim 
trailed  with  the  management  of  his  domains,  or  when  he 
vi  fired  the  hofpitals  and  churches.  His  immenfe  income 
he  fpent  in  founding  hofpitals,  fchools,  and  fcholarthips 
for  the  education  of  divines;  in  portioning  young  wo¬ 
men,  inftrudting  tradefmen,  and  relieving  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  indigent ;  in  protedling  and  encouraging  learned 
men,  fupporting  millions,  and  befriending  fuch  projects 
as  appeared  calculated  to  benefit  the  public;  and  on  va¬ 
rious  other  humane  and  praifeworthy  objefls..  At  the 
fame  time  he  applied  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs  to 
his  literary  and  fcientific  ftudies ;  and  made  himfelf  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek,  languages. 
He  alfo  became  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
ableft  divines,  the  beft  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians,  the  fathers, 
univerfal  hiftory,  geography,  botany,  chemiftry,  natural 
hiftory,  natural  philofophy,  and  the  art  of  painting.  The 
intenfenefs  of  application  with  which  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  thefe  purfuits,  and  the  excetlive  feverity  of  the  dif- 
cipline  to  which  lie  fteadily  adhered,  at  length  brought  on 
him  a  tedious  and  painful  diforder,  to  which  he  fell  a  fa- 
crifice  in  1752,  when  he  was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  behind  him  a  vaft  number  of  manuferipts, 
confifting  of,  1.  Literal  Tranllations,  Paraphrafes,  and 
Commentaries  on  different  parts  of  the  Old  Teftamenr. 
2.  A  literal  Tranflation  of  the  Book  ofPfalms,  from  the 
Hebrew,  with  a  Paraphrafe  and  Notes.  3.  A  literal  Tranf¬ 
lation  of  the  Epiilles  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  Greek,  with  a 
Paraphrafe,  Notes,  and  pious  Refledlions.  4.  Numerous 
Diftertations,  &c.  which  are  faid  by  the  abbe  Ladvocat, 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  perufing  them,  to  abound  in 
erudition,  fiolid  criticifm,  and  much  curious  and  intereft- 
ing  matter.  They  were  bequeathed  by  him,  together 
with  his  valuable  library,  to  the  Dominican  order;  but 
whether  they  are  ftill  in  exiftence,  or  periftied  in  the  late 
deftrudlion  of  the  monadic  inftitutions,  we  are  not 
informed.  Laclvocat's  Diet.  Hiji.  et  Bill,  portal  f.  Gen. 
Biog-. 

OR'LEANS  (Philip-Louis-Jofeph,  Duke  of),  was  born 
at  St.  Cloud  in  1747,  and  became  exceedingly  notorious 
in  the  late  revolution.  In  his  youth,  his  title  was  that 
of  Duke  of  Chartres.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  fea- 
fervice  ;  and  in  1778  we  find  him  on-board  the  fleet  com¬ 
manded  by  d’Orvilliers  :  but  we  have  no  account  of  his 
having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  that  or  any  other  time. 
It  has  indeed  been  recorded,  to  his  difgrace,  that,  in  the 
adlion  with  Keppel,  he  went  down  into  the  hold,  and  re¬ 
filled  to  appear  on  deck  till  the  engagement  was  over. 
After  this,  however,  he  was  raifed  to  a  ftill  higher  rank 
in  the  navy,  but  without  having  any  opportunity  of  re¬ 
deeming  his  credit,  or  of  adding  to  his  difgrace.  Upon 
his  return,  he  became  extremely  diftipated  ;  and,  anxious 
to  fignalize  himfelf  where  he  probably  expedled  little 
danger,  he  joined  the  popular  party  againft  the  meafures 
of  the  .court.  He  violently  oppofed  the  regiftering  the 
edidls  of  the  king,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
parliament;  and  entered  his  written  proteft  againft  it. 
The  confequences  of  this,  with  his  gaining  the  title  of 
“  Prince  of  the  Patriots,”  his  afluming  that  of  “  Citizen 
Egalite,”  his  voting  for  the  king’s  death  without  appeal, 
and  his  own  execution,  are  fully  detailed  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  756,  7,  9.  77,  88,  95. 

OR'LEANS  de  la  MOT'TE  (Louis  Francis  Gabriel 
d’),  one  of  the  mod  virtuous  French  prelates,  was  de- 
feended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Carpentras  in 
the  year  1683.  He  became  ftucceflively  canon  and  pre¬ 
bend  of  the  cathedral  church  in  his  native  city,  grand 
vicar  of  Arles,  and  adminiftrator  of  the  diocefe  of  Senez. 

In 
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In  1733  he  was  nominated  bifhop  of  Amiens.  This  pro¬ 
motion  he  owed  folely  to  his  perfonal  merit ;  for  he  was 
a  ftranger  at  court,  and  never  once  paid  a  vifit  to  the 
capital.  He  fpent  his  life  in  the  mid'ft  ot  his  flock,  de¬ 
voting  himfelf  mod  afliduoufly  to  their  inftruftion  and 
edification,  and  regularly  paying  his  paftoral  vifits  to  the 
country  parilhes,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  miffionary.  His 
revenues  he  confidered  to  be  only  entrufted  to  him  for 
the  benefit  of  others  ;  and,  after  barely  allowing  himfelf 
the  moll:  frugal  neceffaries,  he  applied  the  whole  furplus 
to  benevolent  and  charitable  purpofes.  His  piety  was 
ardent,  but  united  with  cheerfulnefs ;  and  his  own  con¬ 
duct  was  a  bright  example  of  that  Chnftian  purity  and 
amiable  fimplicity  of  manners  which  he  inculcated  in  his 
difcourfes.  He  died  in  1774,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-  . 
one,  reverenced  and  beloved  by  all  good  men.  He  left 
behind  him  fome  “  Spiritual  Letters,”  which  were  pub- 
liflied  in  1777,  in  121110.  and  are  faid  to  difplay  that  can¬ 
dour,  integrity,  and,  above  all,  that  noble  fimplicity  of 
fentiment,  which  characterized  the  worthy  bifhop.  Gen. 
Bioo-. 

ORLEN'GA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  on  the  Lena:  232  miles  north  of  Irkutfk.  Lat. 
56.  N.  Ion.  105.  40.  E. 

OR'LEY,  a  town  of  Pruflla,  in  Oberland  :  fixteen  miles 
north-north  eaft  of  Soldau. 

ORLEY',  in  biography.  See  Orlay. 

OR'LIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne:  five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Belvez. 

OR'LIAC,  a  town  of  Croatia:  twenty  miles  fouth  of 
Carlftadf. 

OR'LISSII  AUSEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Thuringia  : 
three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Colleda. 

OR'LOP,  f.  [ovcrloop,  Dut.]  The  middle  deck. — A 
Fm all  fhip  of  the  king’s,  called  the  Penfie,  was  aflailed  by 
the  Lyon,  a  principal  fiiip  of  Scotland  ;  wherein  the  Penfie 
fo  applied  her  (hot,  that  the  Lyon’s  oreloop  was  broken, 
her  fails  and  tackling  torn;  and  laftly,  fhe  was.,  boarded 
and  taken.  Hayward. 

OR'LOS,  a  town  of  Lithuania  :  fixty  miles  eaft  ofPinfk. 

OR'I-OV,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  five  miles 
eaft  of  Lenciez. 

OR'LOV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Vi- 
atka,  on  the  Viatka.  Lat.  58.  20.  N.  Ion.  49.  44.  E. 

OR'LOV, -an  ifland  in  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Lat.  45.  50.  N. 
Ion.  53.  14-  E- 

OR'LOV,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Tcher- 
naia  in  lat.  65.  20.  N.  Ion.  168:  14.  E. 

ORLOV'KA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Irtifch  in  lat.  53.  50.  N.  Ion.  75.  24.  E.' — A  river  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Archangel,  which  runs  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Ponoi. 

ORLOVOGORODIT'SCHE,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  on  the 
river  Ifchim  :  120  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tobolfk.  Lat.  56. 
32.  N.  Ion.  70.  44.  E. 

ORLOVSKAI'A,  a  fort  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha,  on  the  Ural :  124  miles  eaft  of  Orenburg. 

ORLOV'SKOEj  a  government  of  Ruffia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  government  of  Smolenfk  and  Kaluga, 
bn  the  weft  by  Smolenfk  and  Novgorod  Sieverfkoi,  on  the 
fouth-weft  by  Novgorod  Sieverfkoi,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by 
Kurfkoi  and  Voroneztfkoi,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Tambov- 
ikoe  and  Tulfkoe.  Its  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  208 
miles;  its  breadth  various,  from  20  to  100.  Lat.  50.  to 
54.  N.  Ion.  33.  14.  to  39.  E. 

OR'LUCE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  San- 
domirz:  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Kreminiek. 

OR'LY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefk  :  forty-four  miles  eaft  ofPinfk. 

OR'LY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Paris: 
eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Paris. 

OR'ME  (Robert),  a  diftinguifhed  hiftorian,  w'as  the 
fon  of  Dr.  Alexander  Orine,  a  phyfician  and  furgeon  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  apparently  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Orme  became  chief  of  the  fettle- 
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ment  at  Anjengo  in  the  Travancore  country,  where  his 
fecond  fon,  Robert,  was  born  in  1728.  At  two  years  of 
age  he  was  fent  to  a  relation  in  London,  and  at  fix  was 
entered  at  Harrow-fchool,  where  he  remained  betweefi 
feven  and  eight  years,  diftinguifhed  equally  by  his  quick- 
nefs  of  parts  and  his  diligence  of  application.  After  he 
left  fchool,  he  was  placed  for  a  year  in  the  office  of  the 
accomptant-general  of  the  African  Company,  in  order  to 
be  initiated  in  commercial  tranfaCtions  ;  and  then  em¬ 
barked  for  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  in  1742.  He  was 
not  as  yet  in  the  company’s  fervice;  and  he  engaged 
himfelf  for  improvement  in  the  firft  mercantile  houfe  in 
Calcutta,  on-board  a  fiiip  belonging  to  which  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Surat.  On  his  return,  he  found  himfelf  ap¬ 
pointed  from  England  a  writer  in  the  company’s  employ. 
This  ftation  he  occupied  between  nine  and  ten  years,  be¬ 
coming,  after  the  firft  five,  a  fabtor,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  company.  Such  was  the  reputation  he  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered  into  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  employers,  and  the  affiduity  of  his  refearch.es 
into  the  inflitutions,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  India,  that  when,  in  1752,  fome  regulations  were 
thought  neceffary  in  the  police  of  Calcutta,  he  was  defired 
to  ftate  his  opinion  on  the  fubjeft.  In  the  fame  year, 
1752,  he  drew  up  the  greater  part  of  “A  General  Idea 
of  the  Government  and  People  of  Indoftan.”  He  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1753;  and,  poflefling  a  good  ad- 
drefs,  together  with  the  credit  of  much  knowledge  of 
Indian  affairs,  he  was  frequently  confulted  upon  them, 
and  engaged  in  a  long  correfpondence  with  lord  Holder- 
neffe,  fecretary  of  ftate,  relative  to  the  plans  then  in  con- 
fideration  for  fupporting  the  Britifh  intereft  in  Indoftan. 
Mr.  Orme  reviiited  India  in  1754,  having  previoufly  been 
appointed  by  the  court  of  directors  a  member  of  the 
council  at  Fort  St.  George.  He  feconded,  by  his  able  and 
fpirited  advice,  thofe  vigorous  meafures  which,  before  the 
conclufion  of  the  war,  produced  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  French  power  in  that  country,  and  gave  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  that  decided  afcendancy  which  they  have  ever  fince 
pofleffed.  It  was  on  his  particular  recommendation,  that 
lieutenant-colonel  Clive,  then  rifing  into  fame,  was 
chofen  to  command  in  the  expedition  againft  Surajah 
Dowlah  fubahdar  of  Bengal,  which  he  conducted  with  fo 
much  glory  and  fuccefs. 

Mr.  Orme  held  the  offices  of  commiffary  and  accoun¬ 
tant  general  during  the  years  1757  and  1758  ;  but,  in  the 
latter  year,  the  delicate  ftate  of  his  health  induced  him  to 
embark  for  England".  The  fiiip  in  which  he  failed  was 
captured  by  the  French,  and  taken  to  the  Mauritius, 
where  he  continued  fome  time,  and  then  arrived  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  an  abode  there  of  fome 
w'eeks  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  embarked  for 
France,  which  he  reached  in  the  fpring  of  1760.  In  that 
country  he  received  many  polite  attentions,  and  was  an 
intelligent  obferver  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  the 
Parifian  men  of  letters.  He  returned  to  London  in  the 
autumn,  and  fettling  in  Harley- ftreet,  began  to  colleft  a 
choice  library,  and  to  employ  himfelf  in  preparing  a 
long-meditated  work  on  the  military  tranfadtions  in 
India.  It  was  in  Auguft  1763  that  the  firft  volume, 
quarto,  of  his  “  Hiftory  of  the  Military  Tranfadtions  of 
the  Britifh  Nation  in  Indoftan  from  the  Year  1745,”  was 
given  to  the  public.  This  volume  brought  down  the 
hiftory  to  the  year  1756,  and  was  illuftrated  by  maps  and 
plans  collected  from  the  beft  authorities.  A  concife  hif- 
torical  Differtation  on  the  Mahometan  conqueftsand  efta- 
blifliments  in  that  country,  comprifing  a  view  of  the 
peculiar  charadter  and  cuftoms  of  the  Hindoos,  was  pre¬ 
fixed.  Its  reception  by  the  public  was  highly  flattering. 
The  elegance  and  perfpicuity  of  the  narration,  with  its 
Angular  fidelity  and  impartiality,  placed  the  author  in  the 
rank  of  the  beft  hiftorical  writers  of  the  time.  His  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  oriental  languages,  indeed,  led  him  into 
fome  miftakes  relative  to  the  remoter  affairs  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  empire;  for  at  that  time  no  tranflations  from  the 
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native  writers  exifted.  The  Eaft-India  Company,  duly 
fenfible  of  his  merits  and  the  importance  of  his  hiftorical 
refearches,  not  only  gave  him  free  accefs  to  all  their  re¬ 
cords,  but  appointed  him  to  be  their  hiftoriographer, 
with  a  fiilary, of  400I.  per  annum.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
moll  accurate  information  refpefting  the  war,  which  was 
to  form  the  fubjedt  of  his  fecond  volume,  he  went  over 
to  France  in  1773,  where  he  was  furnifhed  with  various 
authentic  documents.  It  was  not  till  1778  that  this  work 
was  brought  to  a  completion.  The  fecond  volume  then 
appeared,  containing  all  the  events  which  took  place  in 
the  Englifh  fettlements  of  India  from  1756  to  the  peace 
of  1763,  with  an  inveftigation  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
the  Englifh  commerce  in  Bengal,  and  an  account  of  the 
Mahometan  government  from  its  firft  eftablifhment  in 
1200.  It  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  hiftorical  excel¬ 
lences  which  had  been  fo  much  applauded  in  the  firft 
volume,  and  was  (till  more  interefting,  on  account  of  the 
national  fucceffes  which  were  its  principal  topics.  A 
third  improved  edition  of  the  firft  volume  in  1781,  gave 
proof  of  the  author’s  continued  attention  to  his  work, 
and  of  its  favourable  reception  by  the  public.  In  1782 
Mr.  Ornre  publifhecL  an  odtavo  volume  entitled  “  Hifto¬ 
rical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  of  the  Morattoes, 
and  of  the  Englifh  Concerns  in  Indoftan,  from  the  Year 
1659.”  Notwithftanding  the  modeft  title  and  moderate 
compafs  of  this  work,  it  coft  him  much  labour  in  the 
compofition ;  for  he  had  thought-  it  neceflary,  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  his  materials,  to  confult  in  their  original  lan¬ 
guages  many  writers  of  the  Portuguefe,  Spanifh,  Dutch, 
and  Italian,  nations.  This  was  his  Jaft  publication  ;  for, 
though  his  literary  purfuits  were  unremitted,  the  ftate  of 
his  health  and  fpirits  would  not  allow  the  aftive  exertion 
neceflary  for  compofition.  In  1792  he  left  London,  and 
retired  to  Ealing,  which  village  thenceforth  became  his 
refidence.  He  was  there  occafionally  vifited  by  his 
friends,  but  his  books  were  his  chief  companions ;  and, 
though  he  had  fold  the  greateft  part  of  his  library  for 
want  of  room  in  his  country  habitation,  he  retained 
enough  to  occupy  all  his  leifure  hours.  In  the  beginning 
of  1801  he  fell  into  a  ftate  of  debility  which  announced 
a  fpeedy  difiblution,  and  on  the  15th  of  January  he  ex¬ 
pired,  in  the  feventy-third  year  of  his  age.  There  is  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  his  memory  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church  of 
Ealing  thus  inl'cribed  :  “  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Orme  :  a  man  endeared  to  his  friends  by  the  gentlenefs 
of  his  manners,  and  refpefted  by  the  public  as  the  ele¬ 
gant  hiftorian  of  the  Military  Tranlaftions  of  the  Britifh 
Nation  in  India.  Ob.  15  January  1801,  astat.  73.”  Mr. 
Orrne’s  valuable  colleftion  of  printed  books  and  MSS. 
relative  to  the  affairs  of  India,  were,  purfuant  to  his  re- 
queft,  prefented,  after  his  deceafe,  to  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  intelleftual  cliaradter  of  Mr.  Orme  was  chiefly 
marked  by  good  fenfe,  fagacity,  and  judgment.  To  thefe 
qualities  were  added  an  adtive  curioiity  and  a  cultivated 
tafte,  which  fitted  him  both  for  the  colledlion,  and  for 
the  lucid  arrangement  and  happy  difplay,  of  the  materials 
of  hiftory.  He  indulged  little  in  thofe  large  and  philo- 
fophical  views  which  make  a  fplendid,  but  often  a  delu- 
fory,  part  of  many  modern  works  on  human  fociety.  He 
is  Amply  a  narrator,  but  certainly  one  of  the  molt  meri¬ 
torious  of  the  clafs.  He  poflefled  a  refined  tafte  for  mufic, 
the  arts  of  defign,  and  poetry  ;  and  among  his  literary 
compofitions  are  fome  elegant  copies  of  verfes.  He  had 
a  Angular  talent  for  monumental  infcriptions,  many  of 
which  he  wrote  for  his  friends.  After  his  death,  his 
Hiftorical  Fragments  were  reprinted  in  a  quarto  volume, 
with  the  addition  of  a  paper  on  the  “  Origin  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Eftablilhment  and  of  the  Company’s  Trade  at  Broach 
and  Surat and  another,  containing  “  A  general  Idea  of 
the  Government  and  People  of  Indoftan.”  An  account 
pf  his  life  and  writings  was  prefixed;  to  which  our  rea¬ 
ders  are  referred  for  farther  information  :  fee  alfo  Ni¬ 
chols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iii. 
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ORME’s  HEAD'  (Great),  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft 
of  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon.  Lat.  33.  24..  N. 
Ion.  2.5.  W. 

ORME’s  HEAD'  (Little),  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Wales,  and  county  of  Caernarvon  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Great  Orme’s  Head. 

ORME'A,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Stura,  on  the  Tanaro:  fix  miles  well-fouth-weft  of  Gar- 
refio,  and  ten  fouth  of  Ceva. 

OR'MES  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Richelieu. 

OR'MIA.  See  Urmia. 

ORMIL'LOS  (Los),  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tucuman:  thirty-fix  miles  north  of  St.  Sal¬ 
vador  de  Jugui. 

OR'MO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  between  the  coaft 
of  Finland  and  the  ifland  of  Aland.  Lat.  60.  27.  N.  Ion. 
20.  41 .  E. 

OR'MOND,  the  name  of  two  extenfive  baronies  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  diftinguilhed  by  the  terms 
Upper  and  Lower.  From  them  the  illuftrious  family  of 
Butler  took  the  titles  of  earl,  marquis,  and  duke,  of  Or¬ 
mond.  This  family  was  defcended  from  a  filter  of  Thomas 
a  Becket  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  At  the  acceflion  of 
George  I.  the  laft  duke  was  attainted  of  high  treafon,  and 
died  abroad.  In  that  part  of  the  country  the  family  had 
great  prerogatives  and  privileges,  granted  by  Edward 
III.  See  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  635. 

ORMO'SIA,  Jlin  botany;  [a  genus  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Jackfon,  F.  L.  S.  and  named  by  him  from 
the  Gr.  a  necklace,  or  firing  of  beads,  becaufe  the 

beautiful  feeds,  parti-coloured  of  fcarlet  and  black,  are 
worn  by  ladies  in  the  Welt- Indies,  as  well  as  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  being  ufually  intermixed  with  thofe  of  Abrus  pre- 
catorius,  with  which  they  agree  in  colours,  though  they 
greatly  exceed  them  in  lize.]  Clafs  decandria,  order  mo- 
nogynia,  natural  order  papilionaceas,  Linn,  (legutninofe, 
Jujf.)  Generic  c  ha  rafters — Calyx  :  perianthium  of  one 
leaf,  inferior,  Ihort,  bell-fliaped,  gibbous  at  the  bale, 
two-lipped  ;  upper  lip  two-lobed,  lower  in  three  deep 
fegments.  Corolla:  papilionaceous,  of  five  petals,  with 
linear  claws;  ftandard  roundilh,  emarginate,  eredf, 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  wings,  convex ;  wings  two, 
oblique,  obtufe,  fomewhat  heart-lhaped  at  the  bale  ;  keel 
of  two  obtufe  hatchet- fhaped  petals,  the  length  of 
the  wings.  Stamina :  filaments  ten,  feparate,  awl- 
fhaped,  tl;e  length  of  the  corolla,  concealed  in  the  keel ; 
antherse  roundilh,  of  two  cells.  Piftillum  :  germen  fupe- 
rior,  ovate- oblong  ;  ftyle  the  fize  and  lhape  of  the  fila¬ 
ments,  incurved  ;  ftigmas  two,  obtufe,  approximated,  one 
above  the  other.  Pericarpium  :  legume  woody,  com- 
prefled,  of  two  valves  and  one  cell.  Seeds  one  or  more, 
orbicular,  comprefled,  large,  coloured. — Effential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Calyx  five-cleft,  two-lipped  ;  corolla  papilionaceous; 
ftigmas  two,  approximated,  obtufe;  one  of  them  lateral ; 
legume  woody,  cotnprefled.  Seeds  one  to  three.  There 
are  three  fpecies  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  the  Robinia  cocci- 
nea  of  Aublet,  excluding  Plumier’s  fynonym  ;  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  is  the  Sophora  monofperma  of  Swartz,  adopted  by 
Martyn. 

1.  Ormofia  coccinea,  the  fcarlet  necklace-tree;  leaves 
pinnate;  leaflets  coriaceous,  ovate,  revolute,  naked  on 
both  lides.  Legume  fmooth  and  fhining.  Native  of  Gui¬ 
ana  ;  not  yet  introduced  alive  into  Europe.  A  tree,  with 
zigzag  branches,  clothed  with  rufty  down.  Leaves  a 
foot  long  or  more,  elliptical  or  ovate,  and  entire,  fur- 
niflied  with  a  ftrong  midrib,  and  many  fine  tranfverfe 
veins.  Stipules  in  pairs,  diitindt  from  the  footftalk. 
Flowers  in  a  large  terminal  racemofe  panicle,  purplilh. 
Legume  fliort,  very  hard,  and  fhining.  Seeds  moftly  foli- 
tary,  rarely  two,  ihining,  fcarlet  with  a  large  black  fpot. 
This  is  fliown  on  the  annexed  Plate  ;  where  alfo  b  is 
the  legumej  and  c,  the  fame  laid  open,  to  fliow  the  feed. 

2.  Ormofia  dafycarpa,  the  rufty-podded  necklace-tree, 
or  bead-tree :  leaves  pinnate  ;  leaflets  numerous,  pointed, 

flat. 
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flat,  fmooth  on  both  Tides;  legume  downy.  Native  of 
Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies;  brought  by 
Capt.  Bligh  in  1793  to  Kew,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
Hove  in  June  and  July.  The  legume  is  often  orbicular, 
with  one  Teed  only  ;  Tometimes  oblong,  with  two  or  three. 
One  of  the  oblong  t'nree-feeded  legumes  is  fhown  at  <1; 
and  the  Tame  expanded,  to  ftiow  the  Teeds,  or  beads,  at  e. 

3.  Ormofia  coarftata,  the  cloTe-flowered  necldace-tree: 
leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  unequal;  naked  above;  rulty 
and  hairy  beneath.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ander- 
Ton  in  Guiana.  The  leaves  are  Trnaller  than  in  the  laft ; 
their  leaflets  gradually  larger  as  they  recede  from  the 
branch.  Panicle  denfe  and  ftiort,  though  of  many  flowers. 
Seeds  like  the  laft,  but  fmalier.  Linn.  Trim/,  vol.x. 

OR/MSIDE,  a  village  of  Weftmoreland,  near  Appleby. 
A  great  number  of  veflels  of  brafs.  Tome  of  which  Teemed 
to  have  been  gilt,  were  difcovered  Tome  years  ago  near 
the  manor-houfe,  by  the  water  wafhing  away  the  Toil. 

OR'MSKIRK,  a  market-town  in  Lancaftiire.  It  con- 
Tifts  chiefly  of  four  principal  ftreets,  which  interfefl  each 
other  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  property  of  this  town 
anciently  belonged  to  Burfcough  priory,  of  which  the 
ruins  are  ft  ill  tobefeenin  the  neighbourhood.  Edward  I. 
conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  a  market  and  fair;  and  this 
grant  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  his  fucceffor,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  immunities.  Ormfkirk  at  prefen t  is  a  confiderable 
manufacturing  place;  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  and  thread 
for  making  Tail-cloth,  being  fpun  here,  both  by  the  hand, 
and  by  means  of  machinery.  Here  are  held  the  petty-fef- 
fions  for  the  Ormfkirk-divifion  of  the  hundred.  The  mar¬ 
ket-day  is  Saturday,  (Wilkes  fays  Thurfday,  Crutwell 
Tuesday;)  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  Whit 
Monday  and  Tuefday,  and  the  8th  of  September.  The 
church,  an  ancient  ItruClure,  with  a  fquare  tower  at  one 
end,  poflefles  the  remarkable  feature  of  having  a  fpire- 
fteeple  entirely  detached  from  it.  The  reafon  of  this 
ftrange  circumftance  remains  unknown  ;  but,  as  it  is  an 
anomaly  in  our  facred  architecture,  it  Teems  not  unlikely 
to  have  been  merely  the  refult  of  whim,  to  which  fource 
indeed  it  is  afcribed  by  tradition  ;  for  it  is  faid,  that  the 
church  was  built  at  the  expenfe  of  two  fillers  ;  and  that 
one  of  them  was  for  having  a  tower,  while  the  other  pre¬ 
ferred  a  Tpire-lleeple :  to  pleafe  them  both,  both  were 
ereCted  ;  and  thus,  at  a  diftance  from  the  town,  it  appears 
as  if  there  were  two  churches.  It  is  added,  that  Orm 
was  the  name  of  the  fillers,  and  that  the  town  was  named 
Orm’s  Kirk  after  them. 

There  is  nothing  el  fie  remarkable  at  Ormfkirk,  if  we 
except  the  monuments  of  Tome  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Stanleys  before  they  were  ennobled.  Not  far  from  it 
is  Latham  Houfe,  to  which  belongs  a  large  ellate,  and  a 
fine  park.  It  is  noted  for  having  been  gallantly  defended 
in  the  civil  wars  by  Charlotte  countefs  of  Derby,  who 
held  it  to  the  laft  extremity  againlt  the  parliament-forces, 
who  could  never  oblige  her  to  capitulate  :  fhe  kept  it  glo- 
rioufly  till  Ihe  was  relieved  by  prince  Rupert.  It  was  how¬ 
ever  ruined  in  a  Tecond  fiege,  and  fold  by  the  family  to 
fir  Thomas  Bootle,  who  built  a  very  magnificent  houfe 
upon  the  ruins,  which  is  now’  in  the  polTeflion  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Bootle  Wiibraham,  efq.  M.  P. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  in  this  neighbourhood  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  earth,  from  which  oil  of  amber  is  extradited, 
that  preferves  raw  flefh,  and  ferves  the  poor  inltead  of 
candles.  According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811, 
Ormfkirk  comprifes  678  houfes,  and  3064  inhabitants  ; 
which  is  an  increafe,  fince  1S01,  of  64  houfes,  and  510 
perfons.  It  is  fourteen  miles  from  Liverpool,  nineteen 
from  Prefcot,  forty-one  from  Lancafter,  and  217  north- 
north-weft  from  London.  Lat.  53.  22.  N.  Ion.  a.  49.  W. 
Wilkes's  Britijh  BireEory,  vol.  iv.  Crittwell's  Gaz.  Beau¬ 
ties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. 

OR'MUS,  an  ifland  of  Alia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Perfia,  about  ten  miles  in  circumference.  If  is, 
ltrictiy  fpeaking,  no  better  than  a  rock  of  fait,  the  very 
dull  of  the  country  within-lancl  being. white  and  pure,  as 
Vol.  XV.II.  No,  1214. 
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well  as  very  pungent  to  the  tafte.  Springs  there  are  none, 
and  the  fmall  lakes  of  frefh  water  are  no  more  than  cavities 
filled  with  rain,  which,  however,  falls  but  feldom  in  that 
climate.  In  this  ifland  is  a  good  city,  and  a  flrong  for- 
trefs,  in  which  the  kings  of  Ormus  formerly  relided,  who 
had  likewife  Tome  dominions,  though  not  of  large  extent, 
upon  the  continent  of  Perfia.  It  was  from  its  commo¬ 
dious  fituation  that  it  became  the  greateft  mart  in  the  haft, 
to  which  fhipping  repaired  from  all  parts  of  the  Indies, 
from  the  coafts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  befides  a 
regular  trade  carried  on  by  caravans  acrofs  the  country. 
This  made  the  fovereigns  of  Ormus  rich  and  relpeCfed, 
if  not  great  and  potent  monarclis  ;  and,  at  proper  feafions 
of  the  year,  there  was  a  prodigious  refiort  of  merchants 
from  all  countries,  befides  factors,  that  refided  conllantly 
there,  particularly  the  Venetians,  who  drove  great  tradp 
in  jewels  tranfiported  from  thence  to  Baflora,  and  by  ca¬ 
ravans  to  Aleppo,  or  to  Suez  by  Tea,  then  overland,  by 
the  Nile,  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were  delivered  to  the 
merchants  to  whom  they  were  configned.  A  Venetian 
poet  defcribes  it  in  the  following  lofty  terms : 

Si  terrarum  orbis,  quaqua  patet,  annulus  efiet, 

Illius  Ormufium  gemma,  decufque  foret. 

It  was  the  known  wealth,  and  prodigious  commerce  of 
this  place  which  excited  the  Portuguefe  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  it,  which  they  achieved.  As  it  was  not  for 
their  intereft,  they  did  not  deprive  the  king  either  of  his 
title  or  of  his  dominions ;  but  were  content  he  Ihould  re¬ 
tain  the  one,  and  pay  a  tribute  for  the  other.  They  were, 
however,  abfolute  mailers  of  the  town  and  citadel.  The 
former  Hood  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  confifted  of  about 
3000  houfes.  The  fettled  inhabitants  were  for  the  moft 
part  Arabians,  Mahometans,  and  fubjeCts  to  the  fove- 
reign,  a  few  Indians,  who  were  pagans,  and  about  100 
families  of  Jews;  To  that,  in  all,  they  were  computed  at 
40,000  fouls.  The  fortrefs  or  citadel,  built  on  a  point  of 
land  extending  towards  the  Perfian  coaft,  was  regular, 
beautiful,  and  very  ftrong,  furnilhed  by  degrees  with 
nolefsthan  300  pieces  of  cannon.  Caravans  from  Aleppo 
fet  out  twice  a-year,  in  the  months  of  April  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  for  Baflora,  with  a  vaft  number  of  camels,  efi- 
corted  by  janifiaries ;  and  from  thence  themlelves 
and  their  merchandife  were  eafily  tranfiported  by  Tea  to 
Ormus.  Thefe  caravans  confifted  of  from  two  or  three  to 
five  or  fix  thoufand  perfons,  and  the  wealth  they  brought 
was  prodigious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regular  trade 
from  Malacca,  private  fhips  from  all  parts  of  the  Indies, 
and  the  caravans  that  palled  through  the  provinces  of 
Perfia,  brought  likewife  the  richelt  and  moft  valuable 
commodities  in  vaft  quantities. 

The  famous  Perfian  monarch  Shah  Abbas  had  long  me¬ 
ditated  the  conqueft  of  this  important  place  ;  but,  for 
want  of  naval  force,  found  it  altogether  impracticable. 
The  Portuguefe,  now  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  Tup- 
plied  him  with  a  fleet,  by  their  indifcretion,  which  all  the 
power  of  his  monarchy  could  not  have  railed,  or  his  po¬ 
licy  obtained  ;  in  fliort,  they  quarrelled  with  and  infulted 
the  Englifh,  who  were  become  lately  confiderable  in  the 
Indies.  Thefe  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Perfians, 
furnilhed  a  fquadron  of  nine  Tail,  with  which  they 
blocked  and  battered  the  city  and  caftle,  and  landed  an 
army  of  3000  Perfians  on  the  ifland.  The  befieged  had  a 
great  ftrength,  and  a  good  fleet;  but  all  was  ill-managed. 
The  city  furrendered  Toon,  Tome  writers  luggeft  through 
treachery,  but  it  Teems  to  have  been  rather  through  in¬ 
difcretion  and  folly  :  the  fleet  was  for  the  moft  part  burnt 
and  dellroyed.  After  all,  the  citadel  made  a  good  de¬ 
fence,  and  might  have  been  preferved,  if  the  governor 
had  not  been  obftinate,  in  refilling  to  let  the  Tea  through 
the  peninfula  which  joined  the  point  of  land  upon  which 
the  fortrefs  flood  to  the  ifland,  becaufe  it  was  an  expedi¬ 
ent  that  did  not  occur  firft  to  himfelf.  In  fine,  after  about 
two  months’  difipute,the  garrilon  of  that  important  place 
capitulated  with  the  Englilh;  and  thus,  after  remaining 
9  G  in 
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in  their  hands  almoft  120  years,  Ormus  was  loft  by  the 
Portuguefe.  It  ivac  computed  that,  exclufive  of  jewels 
and  rich  merchandife,  the  plunder  and  ready-money 
amounted  to  above  two  millions.  The  articles  of  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  were  but  ill  obferved,  and  the  Perfian  was  not 
very  fcrupulous  in  executing  the  treaty;  fo  that  theEng- 
lifli  were  far  from  having  their  full  fhare  of  booty,  and, 
of  what  they  did  receive,  the  greateft  part  perifhed  at 
fea.  The  Portuguefe  made  an  attempt  for  the  recovery 
ol  Ormus,  in  which  they  might  have  been  fuccefsful,  if 
the  viceroy  at  Goa  had  not,  through  want  of  capacity, 
indolence,  or  pique  to  the  officer  who  commanded  in  that 
expedition,  failed  in  his  duty.  After  it  once  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Perfians,  the  place  was  quickly  ruined  ;  and 
the  trade  transferred  to  Bander  Abaffi,  or  Gambroon. 
Lat.  27.  8.  N.  Ion.  56.  40.  E. 

OR'MUZD,  the  Good  Genius  among  the  ancient 
Perfians. 

ORNACIEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere:  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Vienne. 

ORNA'IN,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Marne 
near  Vitry  le  Frangois. 

OR'NAMENT,  f.  [ornamentum,  Lat. ]  Embelliftiment; 
decoration  : 

So  may  the  outward  ihows  be  lead  themfelves  : 

The  world  is  ftill  deceiv’d  with  ornament.  Shahefpeare. 
Something  that  embelliihes. — Ivorie  wrought  in  ornaments 
to  decke  the  cheekes  of  horfe.  Chapman. — No  circum- 
ftances  of  life  can  place  a  man  fo  far  below  the  notice  of 
the  world,  but  that  his  virtues  or  vices  will  render  him, 
in  fome  degree,  an  ornament  or  difgrace  to  his  profeffion, 
Rogers. 

The  Tufcan  chief,  to  me  has  fent 
Their  crown,  and  every  regal  ornament.  Dryclen. 

Honour;  that  which  confers  dignity. — They  are  abufed 
and  injured,  and  betrayed  from  their  only  perfe&ion, 
whenever  they  are  taught  that  any  thing  is  an  ornament 
in  them  that  is  not  an  ornament  in  the  wifeft  amongft  man¬ 
kind.  Law. — The  perfons  of  different  qualities  in  both 
fexes,  are  indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments ;  but 
thefe  are  by  no  means  coftly,  being  rather  defigned  as 
marks  of  diftinftion  than  to  make  a  figure.  AddiJ'on. 

To  OR'NAMENT,  v.  a.  To  embelliffi  ;  to  bedeck  ;  to 
adorn. — Thofe  auguft  towers  of  St.  James’s,  which,  though 
neither  feemly  nor  fublime,  yet  ornament  the  place  where 
the  balances  are  preferved,  which  weigh  out  liberty  and 
property  to  the  nations  all  abroad.  Warhurlon  to  Hurd. 
Why  droops  my  Damon,  whilft  he  roves 
Through  ornamented  fields  and  groves  ?  Slienjlone. 

ORNAMEN'TAL,  adj.  Serving  to  decoration  ;  giving 
embelliftiment. — Some  think  it  moft  ornamental  to  wear 
their  bracelets  on  their  wrifts,  others  about  their  ancles. 
Brown. 

ORNAMEN'TALLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  may 
confer  embelliftiment. 

ORNAMEN'TALNESS,  f.  The  ftate  or  quality  of 
being  ornamental. 

OR'NAN,  [Heb.  fignifying  one  that  rejoices.]  A  man’s 
name. 

ORNA'NO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  :  ten  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ajaccio. 

ORNAN'S,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrifr,  in  the  department  of  the  Doubs,  containing  3500 
inhabitants  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Befangon, 
and  fourteen  north-north-weft  of  Pontarlier.  Lat.  47.6.  N. 
Ion.  6. 13.  E. 

OR'NATE,  adj.  [ ornatus ,  Lat.  This  is  an  old  word 
in  our  language  ;  of  which  Milton  feems  to  have  been 
fond.  It  is  in  Huloet’s  Dictionary.]  Bedecked  ;  decora¬ 
ted  ;  fine. — Not  in  rude  and  old  language,  but  in  polyflied 
and  ornate  terms.  Pref.  to  the  Rohe  of  Eneydos;  Caxton ; 
1490. — A  graceful  ami  ornate  rhetorick,  taught  out  of  the 
rule  of  Plato.  Milton  on  Education, 
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What  thing  of  fea  or  land. 

Female  of  lex  it  feems, 

That  fo  bedeck’d,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  failing  ?  Milton's  S.  A. 

To  OR'NATE,  v.a.  To  adorn  ;  to  garniffi. — This  is 
the  expofition  of  the  noble  philofopher;  which  I  have 
written,  principally  to  the  intent  to  ornate  our  language 
with  ufing  wordes  in  their  proper  fignification.  Sir  T. 
Elyot's  Gov. 

ORNATELY,  adv.  Finely;  with  decoration;  with 
embelliftiment. — To  utter  the  mind  aptly,  diftinftly,  and 
ornately ,  is  a  gift  given  to  very  few.  Skerrye's  Figures  of 
Grammr  and  R/iet  1555. 

With  proper  captations  of  benevolence 

Ornately  pollylhed  after  your  facultie.  Shelton. 

ORNA'TENESS,  J'.  Finery ;  ftate  of  being  embel- 
lifhed. 

OR'NATURE,  f.  Decoration. — His  noble  purpofewas 
this  :  to  lave  precious  monumentes  of  auncient  writers, 
which  is  a  moll:  worthy  worke  ;  and  fo  to  bring  them  from 
darknefle  to  a  lyvely  light,  to  the  notable  fame  and  or- 
nature  of  this  land.  Bale's  Leland's  New  Year's  Gift,  1  549. 

OR'NE,  a  river  of  France, which  runs  into  the  Sarte  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarte. 

OR'NE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  about  five  miles 
eaft  from  Sees,  in  the  department  to  which  it  gives  name; 
pafies  by  Sees,  Argentan,  Clecy,  Caen,  &c.  and  runs 
into  the  Englifti  Channel  about  three  leagues  below' Caen. 
Lat.  49.  23.  N.  Ion.  o.  10.  W.  It  gives  name  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  department. 

OR'NE,  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the  north-weft 
region  of  France;  compofed  of  the  fouth  part  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  Perche  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  department  of  the  Calvados,  on  the 
north-eaft  by  the  department  of  the  Eure,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  departments  of  the  Sarte  and  the  Mayenne,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  department  of  the  Channel;  32  French 
leagues  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth,  containing  jjo 
fquare  leagues,  and  397,931  inhabitants;  but  Haffenfratz 
makes  the  number  of  inhabitants  only  348,972.  This 
department  is  traverfed  from  eaft  to  weft  by  a  ridge  of 
hills  partially  covered  with  forefts.  Here  are  iron-mines 
and  mineral  lprings.  Alengon  is  the  capital. 

ORNEAU',  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Sam- 
bre  fix  miles  below’  Chaftelet. 

OR'NES,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Ornes,  in 
the  department  of  the  Meufe,  pafles  by  Eftain,  &c.  and 
runs  into  the  Meufe  eight  miles  fouth  of  Thionville. 

OR'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe  :  fix  miles  north-nortli-eaft  of  Verdun,  and  feven 
north-w'eft  of  Eftain. 

ORNISCOP'ICS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  opn a  bird,  and 
ffy-oma,  to  view'.]  Omens  or  predictions,  drawn  from  the 
flight,  feeding,  or  other  aCtions,  of  birds. 

ORNIS'COPIST,  f.  One  who  examines  the  flight  of 
birds  in  order  to  foretel  futurity. 

ORNITH'IftE,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north  in  the 
fpring,  and  fo  called  from  the  appearance  of  birds,  (0 piSsj.) 
Columella. 

ORNITHID'IUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Epidendruj^ 
coccineum. 

ORNITHOG A'LI  FA'CIE,  in  botany.  SeeHypoxis. 

ORNITHOGA'LO  AFFI'NIS.  See  Claytonia  and 
Ornithooalum. 

ORNI THOG'ALUM,  f.  [an  ancient  name,  adopted  by 
the  Latins  from  the  Greeks,  evidently  derived  from  ogsts, 
o£h9os,  a  bird,  and  yx\cc,  milk  ;  but  its  application  has 
proved  a  ftumbling-block  to  moft  etymologilts.  Ainbro- 
finus  prefumes  the  word  may  allude,  either  to  the  Hu¬ 
lling  milky  white  of  the  flowers,  or  to  the  white  bulbs, 
or  roots.  Tournefort  fuppoles  the  flowers,  being 
green  when  clofed,  and  white  when  expanded,  may  have 
been  compared  to  the  wings  of  feveral  birds.  Linnaeus 
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firft:  gave  the  true  explanation,  in  fuggefting,  (Mant.  364. 
Pradeft.  in  Ord.  Nat.  287.)  that  the  O.  umbellatum  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  doves'  dung  mentioned  in  the  2d  Book  of 
Kings  as  having  fetched  fo  high  a  price  during  the 
liege  of  Samaria.  It  is  recorded  by  the  facred  writer, 
that  “  a  quarter  of  a  cab  of  doves’  dung  then  fold  for 
five  pieces  of  filver ;”  and  the  rabbinical  commentators, 
taking  the  words  literally,  aflerted  that  it  was  ufed  as 
fuel.  As  the  plant  grows  copioufly  in  Paleftine,  (whence 
the  Englifti  name,  ftar  of  Bethlehem,)  and  the  roots  are 
itill  in  common  ufe  for  food  in  that  country,  the  name  is 
explained  by  the  refemblance  in  the  colours  of  the  flower 
to  the  dung  of  birds,  the  white  or  milky  part  of  which, 
their  urine,  is  contrafted  with  dull-green,  exactly  as  in 
the  petals  of  this  original  fpecies  of  the  genus  before  us, 
and  which  appears  to  be  the  very  one  defcribed  by  Diof- 
corides.]  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of 
coronari®,  (afphodeli,  Juff.)  Generic  charadters — Calyx  : 
none.  Corolla:  petals  fix,  lanceolate,  upright  below  the 
middle,  above  it  fpreading,  permanent,  loling  their  co¬ 
lour.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  upright,  alternately  wi¬ 
dening  at  the  bafe,  fliorter  than  the  corolla;  anther® 
Ample.  Piftillum  :  germ  angular;  ftyle  awl-ftiaped,  per¬ 
manent.  Stigma  blunt.  Pericarpium  :  capl'ule  roundilh, 
angular,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  many,  round- 
illi. — Effential  Charadler.  Corolla  fix-petalled,  upright, 
permanent,  fpreading  above  the  middle  ;  filaments  alter¬ 
nate,  widening  at  the  bafe.  There  are  thirty-feven  fpecies. 

I.  With  all  the  ftamens  awl-lhaped. 

1.  Ornithogalum  uniflorum,  or  one-flowered  ftar  of 
Betklehem :  fcape  two-leaved;  peduncle  one-flowered. 
The  plant  altogether  refembles  the  common  fort,  Sp.  4. 
but  the  peduncle  is  undivided  and  one-flowered.  Flower 
half  the  fize  of  Tulipa  fylveltris,  but  three  times  as  big  as 
that  of  O.  luteum.  Leaves  on  the  ftetn  two,  one  above, 
both  the  length  of  the  flower  or  the  plant,  double  the 
breadth  of  O.  luteum.  Found  in  Siberia  by  Laxman. 
Introduced  in  1781  by  baron  Claes  Alftroemer. 

2.  Ornithogalum  niveum,  or  fnowy  ftar  of  Bethlehem  : 
raceme  few-flowered  ;  petals  lanceolate  ;  leaves  filiform, 
channelled.  Leaves  fmooth,  fcarcely  a  finger’s  length. 
Scape  Ihorter  than  the  leaves.  Found  by  Mafl'on  at  the 
Ca|  e  of  Good  Hope,  and  introduced  in  1744.  Itflowers 
here  in  Auguft. 

3.  Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  orcommon  ftar  of  Beth¬ 
lehem:  corymb  few-flowered ;  peduncles  longer  than  the 
brakes,  the  outer  taller  than  the  central  ones.  Bulb 
folid,  having  fmaller  bulbs  joining  to  it.  Root-leaves 
(fometimes  five)  foft,  keeled,  or  convex  on  the  outfide, 
and  channelled  within,  with  a  white  filvery  ftreak,  from 
one  to  two  lines  in  width,  and  above  a  foot  in  length, 
linear,  bright-green.  Scape  upright,  round,  very  fmooth, 
a  long  fpan  or  a  foot  in  height,  terminating  at  top  in  al¬ 
ternate  peduncles,  very  long  and  broad,  all  together  form¬ 
ing  a  l'ort  of  corymb  refembling  an  irregular  umbel, 
but  not  fpringing  from  the  fame  point;  the  lower  ones 
being  longer,  the  flowers  are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  height ; 
they  are  one-flowered,  and  each  has  a  white,  membrana¬ 
ceous,  lanceolate,  very  large,  bradte  5  petals  white,  with 
a  broad  green  ftreak  along  the  under  fide  ;  lanceolate,  in 
two  rows,  three  appearing  to  be  a  little  larger,  near  an 
inch  long,  and  four  lines  wide.  Filaments  lanceolate, 
flat,  flelhy,  every  other  broader;  all  Ample,  not  three  of 
them  forked  or  emarginate,  as  defcribed  by  Linnaeus, 
Haller,  &c.  Anther®  pale-yellow,  two  lines  in  length. 
Germ  with  fix  blunt  angles.  Stigma  three-fided,  white, 
blunt.  Capfule  ovate,  blunt.  Mr.  Woodward  remarks, 
that  this  fpecies  is  very  improperly  called  umbellatum,  as  the 
flowers  are  in  a  raoft  evident  fpike  (or  rather  corymb), 
whereas  in  O.  luteum  they  aftually  grow  ip  an  umbel. 
Nativeof  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  Germany,  France, 
Swiflerland,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Italy;  alfo  of  the  Levant; 
in  orchards,  pafturcs,  vineyards,  and  thickets.  It  is  not 
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unfrequent  in  meadows,  paftures,  and  groves,  in  England, 
floweringin  April  and  May.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  fields  of  Greece  ;  nor  does  this  fpecies  l’eem 
to  be  rare  throughout  the  Levant.  It  is  unqueftionably 
the  o^v^oyaXov  of  Diofcorides,  and  we  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  that  name.  With  us  it  is  frequent  in  gardens  ; 
confpicuous  in  the  fpring,  for  its  large  umbel-like  corymb 
of  fliining  white  ftarry  blofloms,  green  at  the  back.  The 
roots  are  eaten  boiled,  chiefly  by  poor  people,  in  the  Le¬ 
vant.  See  a  Kings,  vi.  25. 

4.  Ornithogalum  luteum,  or  yellow  ftar  of  Bethlehem  : 
fcape  angular,  two-leaved  ;  peduncles  umbelled,  Ample. 
Root-leaves  generally  fingle  and  longer  than  the  Item, 
which  is  from  four  to  fix  inches  high.  Stein-leaves  fome¬ 
times  two,  three,  or  four,  one  very  large,  the  other 
fmaller,  all  unequal ;  fringed  with  fine  white  hairs.  From 
thefe  arife  a  few  fruit-ftalks,  (three  to  feven,)  each  fup- 
porting  one  flower,  and  forming  an  umbel.  Petals  in 
two  feries,  the  inner  greenilh-yellow,  the  outer  entirely 
green.  Mr.  Woodward  has  a  fpecimen  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tees,  in  which  from  two  brafteal  leaves  arifes  a 
fingle  fruit-ftalk,  fupporting  one  flower.  The  roots  of 
this  fpecies  have  been  ufed  for  food  in  times  of  fcarcity 
in  Sweden  :  thofe  of  all  the  fpecies  are  nutritious  and 
wholefome.  It  is  a  native  of  mod  parts  of  Europe,  in 
■Woods,  paftures,  and  moift  fandy  places;  flowering  in 
April.  With  us  in  the  meadows  near  Godaiming  in  Sur¬ 
rey  ;  woods  near  Afliford-mill,  and  Fauler,  in  Oxford- 
fliire  ;  in  feveral  parts  of  the  North  ;  as  in  a  meadow  ad- 
joiningto  the  Copper-mills,  Derby ;  under  Malham-cove  ; 
near  Doncafter,  Yorklhire  ;  and  Kendal,  Weftmoreland  ; 
in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  near  Greta- 
bridge,  and  Bignal,  Yorkfhire;  in  Northumberland. 
Found  in  Scotland  by  Sibbald. 

5.  Ornithogalum  minimum,  or  fmall  fheathed  ftar  of 
Bethlehem  :  fcape  angular,  two-leaved,  peduncles  um¬ 
belled,  branched.  This  refembles  the  preceding  very 
much,  but  the  petals  are  more  acute.  Scopoli  and  Gme- 
lin  think  that  they  are  only  varieties ;  and  Haller  allows 
that  there  is  a  great  fimilitude  between  them.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  has  the  flowers  yellow  and  larger,  on  Ample  pe¬ 
duncles  :  the  leaves  are  alfo  wider  and  greener.  This 
has  fmaller  flowers,  more  numerous,  greenifh  or  afh-co- 
loured  yellow,  on  fubdivided  peduncles  ;  leaves  fmall, 
afh-coloured  green.  Leers  diftinguilhes  it  from  the  com¬ 
mon  yellow  fort  by  the  fcape  being  roundilh,  the  umbel 
fliorter,  the  leaves  of  the  involucre  more  and  longer,  the 
peduncles  round  ;  the  petals  fix,  eight,  or  nine,  of  s» 
golden  fliining  yellow,  fpreading  very  much,  Iharper,  the 
three  outer  blunter,  pubefcent  underneath.  Krockerre» 
marks,  that  it  is  readily  known  from  the  preceding  by 
its  growing  in  a  tuft.  The  roots,  though  fmall,  are  efcu- 
lent.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the  bulbs  are  not  larger  than 
peafe,  and  that  one  or  two  narrow  keel-lhaped  leaves 
about  five  inches  long,  of  a  greyifh  colour,  arife  from  them; 
that  the  ftalk  is  angular,  about  four  inches  high,  having 
two  narrow  keel-fhaped  leaves  juft  below  the  flowers, 
which  aredifpofed  in  an  umbel  on  branching  peduncles  ; 
they  are  yellow  within,  but  of  a  purplifli-green  on  the 
outfide  ;  they  appear  in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
triangular  capfules,  filled  with  reddifh  uneven  feeds. 
Native  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  Francs, 
Swiflerland,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  fields. 

6.  Ornithogalum  arvenfe,  or  yellow  field-ftar  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  :  corymb  compound,  many-flowered,  downy  ;  brac- 
tes  lanceolate,  fringed  ;  leaves  linear.  Much  larger  than 
the  preceding  ;  with  the  n  umerous  flower-ftalks,  and  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  petals,  downy.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

7.  Ornithogalum  Pyrenaicum,  orPyrenean  ftar  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  :  raceme  very  long;  petals  linear,  blunt ;  filaments 
lanceolate,  equal,  ityle  the  length  of  the  Itamens.  Bulb 
pretty  large,  with  feveral  long  keeled  leaves  coming  out 
from  it,  and  fpreading  on  the  ground  ;  among  thefe  comes 
out  a  fingle  naked  ftalk  about  two  feet  long,  fuftaininga 
long  loofe  fpike  of  flowers  of  a  yellowilh-green  colour, 
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oil  pretty-long  peduncles,  and  fpreading  wide  from  the 
principal  ftalk.  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fcent,  and 
appear  in  May;  when  the  feed-velTels  are  formed,  the 
fruit-ftalks  become  ere£b,  and  approach  to  the  ftalk.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  Native  of  fome  parts  of  Europe, 
in  paftures  ;  as,  between  Bath  and  Bradford,  near  Little 
Afnley  ;  between  Bath  and  Warrninfter,  three  miles  from 
Briftol,  in  the  way  to  Bath,  and  near  Queen  Chariton,  in 
Somerfetfnire ;  half  a  mile  from  Chichefter-fouthgate,  in 
a  meadow. 

8.  Ornithogalum  ftachyodes,orclofe-fpiked  ftarofBeth- 
lehem  :  raceme  very  long;  petals  lanceolate-oblong;  fila¬ 
ments  broad-lanceolate ;  alternate  ones  fhorter  by  half. 
Height  almoft  three  feet.  Flowers  from  fifty  to  fixty.  It 
is  eafily  known  from  O.  Narbonenfe,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied,  by  the  leaves  being  fcarcely  a  palm  in  length,  and 
very  narrow,  whereas  in  the  other  they  are  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  an  inch  wide.  According  to  Scopoli,  the 
principal  difference  confifts  in  the  flowering  peduncles  of 
this  fpreading  very  much,  but  the  fruiting  peduncles 
ereft  and  preffed  or  parallel  to  the  fcape.  Belldes,  the 
root  is  eafily  pulled  up;  the  leaves  three  or  four,  chan¬ 
nelled,  turning  yellow  and  withering  whilft  the  plant  is 
flowering.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe ;  and  it  flowers 
in  April. 

9.  Ornithogalum  Narbonenfe,  or  Narbonne  fiar  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  :  raceme  oblong;  filaments  lanceolate,  membrana¬ 
ceous  ;  peduncles  and  flowers  fpreading.  Smaller  than 
the  preceding,  with  longer  wider  leaves:  Gerard  and 
others  regard  it  as  a  variety.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Siberia. 

10.  Ornithogalum  latifolium,  or  broad-leaved  ftar  of 
Bethlehem  :  raceme  very  long  ;  leaves  lanceolate-enfiform. 
Bulb  large.  Root-leaves  feveral,  broad,  fwofd-fhaped, 
fpreading  on  the  ground.  Stalk  thick,  ftrong,  between 
two  and  three  feet  high,  bearing  a  long  fpike  of  large 
white  flowers,  upon  long  pedicels.  The  leaves  are  a  foot 
long,  and  more  than  two  inches  in  breadth.  Ray,  who 
cultivated  it  in  his  little  garden  at  Cambridge,  remarks, 
that  in  the  flowers  which  opened  firlt  the  tips  of  the  petals 
were  green  ;  whereas  Clufius  fays,,  they  are  all  of  a  fnowy 
“«'hitenefs,  without  any  green  nerve;  that  the  pedicels  are 
two  inches  long  ;  and  that  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  be¬ 
fore  the  flowers  open,  nay,  are  quite  dried  up  if  the  plant 
be  late  in  flowering.  Clufius  counted  above  a  hundred 
flowers  on  a  fpike.  Native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia;  culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1629,  as  appears  from  Parkinfon  :  flowers 
in  June. 

11.  Ornithogalum  longibraffeatum,  or  long-armed  ftar 
of  Bethlehem  :  raceme  very  long;  braftes  almoft  double 
the  length  of  the  peduncles;  leaves  lanceolate-enfiform. 
This  fpecies  was  received  by  Jacquin  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  figured  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Hortus  Vindobonenfis.  The  bulb  is  ovate,  whitifh,  with 
clofely-compadfed  fcales,  and  of  the  fize  of  an  egg. 
Leaves  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  gloffy,  acute,  of  a  bright-green,  fomewhat 
erefif,  thickifh,  feveral  in  number.  Stem  ere  (ft,  cylindric, 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  and  two  feet  high,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  conic  thick  fpike,  which  is  gradually  dif- 
played,and  at  length  changes  into  a  lax  cylindric  raceme 
of  almoft  a  foot  long.  Flowers  white,  inodorous,  with 
obtufifli  petals,  each  ftreaked  behind  with  a  green  ftripe 
or  line  ;  antherte  oblong,  yellow,  incumbent ;  piftil  green. 

12.  Ornithogalum  comofum, or  hairy  ftarofBethlehem  : 
raceme  very  fhort ;  bracftes  lanceolate,  the  length  of  the 
flowers  ;  petals  blunt.  Befler  defcribes  this  fpecies  as 
having  a  root  confiding  of  two  connate  bulbs,  with  their 
fibres  ;  leaves  narrow,  thick,  porraceous,  reflex.  Stems 
afiurgent,  clothed  on  the  upper  part  with  numerous  milk- 
white  flowers,  of  a  medicated  odour;  ftamens  purple, 
with  yellow  antherte.  See  Befl.  Hort.  Eyft.  Ord.  5. 

13.  Ornithogalum  pyramidaie,  or  pyramidal  ftar  of 
Bethlehem  :  raceme  conical ;  flowers  numerous,  amend¬ 
ing  ;  petals  elliptic-oblong,  flat;  ftamens  lanceolate, 
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equal ;  ftyle  very  fhort.  This  has  a  very  large  oval  bulb, 
from  which  arife  feveral  long  keeled  leaves,  of  a  dark- 
green  colour;  in  the  middle  of  thele  fprings  up  a  naked 
(talk  near  three  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  long  conical 
fpike  of  white  flowers,  on  pretty  long  pedicels.  It  grows 
naturally  upon  the  hills  iri  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  has 
been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh.gardens  it  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

14.  Ornithogalum  unifolium,  or  one-leafed  ftar  of 
Bethlehem  :  leaf  radical,  folitary,  flefliy,  oblong,  ciliate  ; 
fcape  naked  ;  raceme  lhort.  Buib  ovate,  the  flze  of  a 
hazel-nut.  Thunberg  fent  the  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  and  it  flowered  in  the  garden  at  Lund  in  1776 

II.  With  the  alternate  ftamens  emarginate. 

15.  Ornithogalum  Arabicum,  or  great-flowered  ftar  of 
Bethlehem  :  corymb  many-flowered;  filaments  awl-fhaped; 
corolla  broad,  beil-fhaped;  outer  petals  obfoletely  three¬ 
toothed.  Bulb  large  ;  many  long  keeled  leaves  arife  from 
it,  which  embrace  each  other  at  the  bafe  ;  they  are  of  a 
deep-green,  and  ftand  eredl.  Stem  eighteen  inches  high  ; 
lmooth,  naked,  flender.  Flowers  the  fize  of  thole  of 
Narciflus,  on  long  pedicels;  petals  white,  fmelling  like 
coriander-feed.  Native  of  Arabia,  according  to  Miller  ; 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  according  to 
Linnaeus.  Clufius  fays  that,  in  his  time,  it  w'as  fent 
every  year  to  Vienna  from  Conftantinople.  In  the  Kew 
Catalogue  it  is  let  down  as  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Madeira  ; 
Parkinfon  fays,  it  was  often  fent  him  out  of  Turkey,  and 
likewife  out  of  Italy  ;  and  that  he  had  two  roots  fent  him 
out  of  Spain  by  Guillaume  Boel,  which,  as  he  faid,  he 
gathered  there.  It  flowers  here  in  March  and  April. 
Miller  fays,  that  he  had  never  feen  the  flowers,  though  he 
tried  many  ways  to  procure  them  ;  that  the  bulbs  are  fre¬ 
quently  brought  over  from  Italy  forfale,  but  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  any  having  flowered.  Clufius  lays,  that  the 
bulbs  did  not  flower  at  Vienna  urdefs  they  came  frefh 
from  Conftantinople.  Parkinfon  calls  it  “  the  great  ftarre- 
flower  of  Arabia;”  and  Ray,  “  great  Arabian  ftar-flower.” 

16.  Ornithogalum  thyrfoides,  or  fpear-leaved  ftar  of 
Bethlehem:  corymbs  many-flowered,  raceme-formed  ;  al¬ 
ternate  filaments  forked ;  leaves  lanceolate.  Of  this  there 
are  two  varieties. 

a.  O.  duhium;  with  yellow  flowers,  and  braiftes  fhorter 
than  the  peduncles.  This  is  fomewhat  thinner  or  nar¬ 
rower  in  all  its  parts  than, 

(3.  O.  thryfoides  ;  with  white  flowers,  and  braftes  the 
length  of  the  peduncles.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth. 
Leaves  feveral,  weak,  long-lanceolate,  fharp,  and  thickifh. 
Stem  a  foot  high,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  and 
glaucous.  Flowers  fnow-white,  with  a  fpot  of  brownifh- 
yellowat  the  bafe  of  each  petal :  they  are  (lightly  odorous. 
Received  by  Jacquin  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  Ornithogalum  caudatum,  or  long-fpiked  ftar  of 
Bethlehem  :  raceme  very  long;  leaves  lanceolate-linear, 
corollas  fpreading  ;  ftamens  widened  ;  the  alternate  ones 
wedge-form.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Leaves  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide.  Scape  round,  three  feet  high.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  found  there  by  Mr.  Fr.  Mailon  j 
introduced  in  1774:  flowers  from  February  to  Auguft. 

18.  Ornithogalum  nutans,  or  Neapolitan  ftarofBeth¬ 
lehem:  flowers  directed  one  way,  pendulous;  neftary 
ftamineous,  bell-fliaped.  This  has  a  pretty-large  com- 
prefled  bulbous  root,  from  which  come  out  very  long 
narrow  keeled  leaves,  of  a  dark-green  colour.  The  (talks 
are  about  a  foot  high,  fuftaining  ten  or  twelve  flowers  in 
a  loofe, fpike,  each  hanging  on  a  footftalk  an  inch  long  : 
petals  white  within,  but  of  a  greyifli-green  on  their  out- 
fid  e ;  within  the  petals  is  fituated  the  bell-fhaped  necta- 
rium,  compofed  of  fix  leaves,  out  of  which  arife  the  fix 
ftamens,  terminated  by  yellow  antheras.  As  the  capfules 
grow  large,  they  are  fo  heavy  as  to  weigh  the  ftalk  to  the 
ground:  they  are  ovate,  three-cornered,  *  and  black. 
Seeds  globular,  the  fize  of  radiih-feed,  without  any  tu¬ 
bercle 
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bercle  at  the  navel,  with  fmall  excavations  all  over  them, 
of  a  blackifh-brown  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy; 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
and  is  now  become  very  common  in  England.  The  roots 
propagate  fo  fall  by  offsets  and  feeds  as  to  become  trou- 
blefome  weeds  in  gardens  ;  and,  where  the  roots  have 
been  thrown  out-,  they  grow  on  dunghills  and  wafte  places 
plentifully.  It  is  alfo  become  a  denizen  of  Swifferland, 
is  common  in  the  meadows  near  Berne,  and  in  the  or¬ 
chards  about  Geneva.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  in 
1633.  Linmeus  fays,  it  was  known  at  Naples  about  1570. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May.  This  fpecies  is  reprefented 
on  the  annexed  Engraving. 

19.  Ornithogalum  lafteum,  or  large  milk-white  ftar  of 
Bethlehem  :  clufter  long,  denfe;  filaments  awl-fliaped, 
the  alternate  ones  flightly  dilated  ;  braftes  membranous, 
ovate.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  fringed.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  requiring  with  us  the  fhelter  of  a 
frame.  It  blooms  in  fumrner,  and  is  confpicuous  for  its 
numerous  crowded  large  flowers,  whofe  ovate-petals  are 
white  on  both  fides,  though  greenifh  at  the  bale.  The 
leaves  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  broad. 
This  is  reprefented  on  Plate  II. 

20.  Ornithogalum  Capenfe,  or  Cape  ftar  of  Bethlehem  : 
leaves  cordate,  petioled.  This  has  an  irregular  tuberous 
root,  varying  greatly  in  form  and  fize,  covered  with  a 
dark-brown  fkin,  from  which  fpring  feveral  leaves,  upon 
pretty  long  footftalks,  and  having  feveral  longitudinal 
veins  like  ribwort-plantain.  The  fiower-ftalks  are  flender, 
naked,  about  a  foot  high,  fuftaining  feveral  fmall  green- 
ifh-white  flowers,  formed  in  a  lcofe  fpike,  ftanding  upon 
long  flender  pedicels.  They  come  out  in  November, 
make  but  little  appearance,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

III.  New  Species. 

21.  Ornithogalum  crenulatum  :  leaves  oblong,  blunt, 
ciliate ;  raceme  upright.  22.  Ornithogalum  rupeftre  : 
leaves  filiform,  flefhy  ;  flowers  reflex.  23.  Ornithogalum 
ciliatum  :  leaves  ovate,  acute,  ciliate  ;  raceme  upright. 
24.  Ornithogalum  altifiimum:  leaves  oblong-elliptic  ;  ra¬ 
ceme  very  long;  braftes  briftle-fhaped.  25.  Ornithoga¬ 
lum  pilofum  :  leaves  linear-enfiform,  ciliate;  flowers  ra- 
cemed  ;  peduncles  curved  inwards.  Found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

26.  Ornithogalum  bulbiferum  :  bulbs  axillary  ;  ftem 
many-leaved  ;  one-flow'ered.  This  is  a  very  diftincl  plant, 
With  a  Ample  one-flowered  ftem  ;  leaves  alternate-filiform, 
all  having  a  little  bulb  in  the  axils;  flowers  yellow,  like 
thofe  of  O.  minimum,  with  awl-fhaped  petals.  Found  by 
Pallas  in  muddy  places  that  are  dry  by  the  Wolga  and 
Jaick. 

27.  Ornithogalum  circinatum :  hoary,  with  hairs ;  leaves 
linear,  recyrved,  channelled  ;  root-leaf  folitary;  ftem- 
leaves  three;  ftem  three  or  four  flowered.  This  refem- 
bles  O.  minimum  very  much,  but  is  quite  diftindt.  The 
flowers  are  larger  and  handfomer  than  thofe  of  O.  luteum  ; 
the  outer  petals  quite  awl-fliaped.  The  whole  plant,  ex¬ 
cept  the  flower,  covered  with  a  very  fmall  hoary  fhaggi- 
nefs.  Found  by  Pallas  in  dryfpots  near  Aftrachan. 

28.  Ornithogalum  Japonicum  :  racemes  fpiked,  cylin- 
dric,  very  long;  fcapes  ftriated.  Bulb  conical,  fleftiy, 
white,  a  little  larger  than  a  hazel-nut.  Leaves  radical, 
linear,  flat,  fmooth,  upright,  thorter  than  the  fcape.  Scape 
round,  fmooth,  upright,  a  foot  high  or  more.  Flowers 
upright,  opening  one  after  another,  in  a  raceme  of  a  fin¬ 
ger’s  length  or  upwards ;  corolla  blue-purple,  fpreading, 
permanent.  Native  of  Japan,  about  Jeddo,  Nagafaki,  &c. 
flowering  in  Auguft  and  September. 

29.  Ornithogalum  Sinenfe:  fcape  round,  grooved  5  fpike 
Ample,  long,  upright.  Bulb  ovate,  tunicated,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Scape  quite  Ample,  two  feet  high, 
ftraight,  round,  many-grooved,  naked.  Flowers  fmall, 
violet,  on  fhort  pedicels.  Native  of  China  about  Canton. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  flowers  are  by 
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no  means  in  a  branched  or  racemed  fpike.  The  petals 
are  neither  diftindt  nor  very  fpreading.  The  leaflet  under 
each  flower  involves  it,  and  is  therefore  rather  a  fpathe 
than  a  bradte. 

.  30.  Ornithogalum  graminifolium  :  leaves  linear,  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth;  raceme  fpiked,  eredt.  31.  Ornithogalum 
albucoides  :  leaves  linear,  channelled,  fmooth  ;  raceme 
upright.  32.  Ornithogalum  maculatum  :  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  ;  flowers  directed  one  way ;  the  three  outer  petals 
fliorter,  dulky-fpotted.  33.  Ornithogalum  ovatum  :  leaves 
ovate,  entire,  fmooth  ;  raceme  ovate.  34.  Ornithogalum 
nanum;  leavesobovate ;  fcape  club-fhaped ;  flowers  fpiked, 
aggregate,  fleftiy.  35.  Ornithogalum  undulatum:  leaves 
enfiform,  waved;  fcape  fubcylindrical ;  raceme  comofe, 
lhort.  36.  Ornithogalum  pundiatum  :  leaves  enfiform, 
channelled;  fcape  cylindrical ;  raceme  very  long,  comofe; 
flowers  remote.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Thunberg. 

37.  Ornithogalum  aureum,  or  golden  ftar  of  Bethlehem : 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  edged  with  white  flowers,  ra¬ 
cemed,  cluftered  ;  filaments  placed  on  an  emarginate  nec¬ 
tary.  Bulb  whitifh:  from  this  fpring  three  or  four  fmooth, 
fonmwhat-flefhy,  upright,  dark-green,  leaves,  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  three  or  four  inches  long,  edged  with 
white,  and,  if  magnified,  appearing  fringed  with  very 
fine  villofe  hairs.  Stalk  naked,  fromeight  to  twelve  inches 
high,  fupporting  many  flowers,  which  fpring  from  the 
axils  of  large  hollow  pointed  bradles,  and,  opening  one 
after  another,  keep  the  plant  a  confiderable  time  in  flower  : 
they  are  ufually  of  a  bright-orange  or  gold  colour,  but 
fometimes  paler.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  in¬ 
troduced  by  Meffirs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  a  few  years  fince. 
It  flowers  in  January  and  February,  and  continues  for  fe¬ 
veral  months. 

Jacquin  has  figured  five  new  fpecies  (giganteum,  fcil- 
loides,  revolutum,  juncifolium,  barbatum),  in  t.  87,  88, 
89,  90,  91,  of  a  magnificent  work  entitled  Hortus  Schcen- 
brunenfis. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Several  of  thefe  plants  (3,4, 
5,  7,  10,  13,  15,  18.)  are  cultivated  for  ornament  in  the 
Englifli  gardens,  and  are  hardy  bulbs.  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  offsets,  which  their  roots  commonly  produce  in 
great  plenty.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  July 
or  Auguft,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed  ;  for,  if  they 
are  removed  late  in  autumn,  their  fibres  being  fhot  out, 
they  will  be  apt  to  fuffer  on  being  difturbed.  They  ftiould 
have  a  light  fandy  foil,  not  over-dunged.  They  may  be 
mixed  with  other  bulbs  in  the  borders  of  the  plealure- 
garden,  and  need  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every 
other  year;  for,  if  they  are  taken  up  every  year,  they  will 
not  increafe  much ;  and,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain 
much  longer  unremoved,  they  will  have  fo  many  offsets 
as  to  weaken  the  blowing-roots.  They  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  feeds ;  but  the  plants  will  not  flower  under 
three  or  four  years. 

The  Cape  forts  are  alfo  propagated  by  offsets ;  but,  being 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air,  the  roots  muft  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  in  autumn 
placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fcreened. 
from  froft,  and  in  mild  weather  enjoy  the  free  air.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  the  leaves  and  ftalks  generally  de¬ 
cay,  and  then  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  laid  in  a 
dry  cool  place  till  the  end  of  Auguft,  when  they  muft  be 
planted  again.  See  Albuca,  Hypoxis,  Melanthium, 
and  Scilla. 

ORNITHOGLOS'SUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Melan¬ 
thium  viride,  vol.  xv. 

ORNITHOLI'THUS.  See  the  article  Mineralogy, 
vol.  xv.  p.  523. 

ORNITHOL'OGIST,  f.  [from  ornithology.']  One  who 
underftands  the  nature  of  birds ;  a  defcriber  of  birds. — 
Soon  after  Mr.  Adanfon’s  Voyage  to  Senegal,  Mr.  Collin- 
fon  firft,  in  the  PhilofophicalTranfaftions,  and,  after  him, 
the  molt  eminent  ornithologi/ls  in  .Europe,  feem  to  have 
conftdered  this  traveller’s  having  caught  four  European 
9  H  fwallows. 
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fwallows,  on  the  6th  of  October,  not  far  from  the  African 
coaft,  as  a  decifive  proof  that  the  common  fwallows,  when 
they  difappear  in  Europe,  make  for  Africa  during  the 
■winter,  and  return  again  to  us  in  the  fpring.  Barrington's 
EJfays. 

ORNITHOL'OGY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  a 

bird,  and  Aoyoc,  a  difcourfe.]  That  branch  of  natural  hif- 
tory  which  coniiders  and  defcribes  the  natures  and  kinds, 
the  form  external  and  internal,  and  the  economy  and  ufes, 
of  Birds. 

Birds  have  been  defined  as  “  two-footed  animals,  co¬ 
vered  with  feathers,  and  furnifhed  with  wings.”  Like 
quadrupeds  and  the  cetaceous  tribe,  they  have  warm 
blood,  a  heart  with  two  ventricles  and  two  auricles,  and 
lungs  for  the  purpofe  of  refpiration.  They  are,  however, 
diftinguifhed  from  both  by  their  feet,  feathers,  wings,  and 
horny  bill,  as  well  as  by  the  circumftance  of  their  females 
being  oviparous. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  elegant  and  beautiful  colouring  of  many  of  the 
feathered  race,  the  graceful  eafe  of  their  flight,  their  va¬ 
rious  miilic,  their  tender  folicitude  for  their  offspring, 
their  engaging  inftinfts,  their  fufceptibility  of  domeftica- 
tion,  and  their  fubfervience  to  the  fuftenance  of  man, 
have,  in  all  ages,  contributed  to  intereft  the  latter  in  the 
ftudy  of  their  hiftory. 

Of  the  naturalifts  however,  whofe  writings  have  de- 
fcended  to  us  from  antiquity,  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  are  the 
only  two  who  appear  to  have  entered  into  any  details  on 
afubjedt  fo  inviting  and  important.  Though  the  former 
compofed  no  particular  treatife  on  birds,  he  brings  them 
under  review  in  different  parts  of  his  Hiftory  of  Animals. 
In  the  third  chapter  of  the  eighth  book,  for  example,  he 
enumerates  the  different  forts  of  nourifhment  adapted  to 
different  fpecies,  and  their  various  modes  of  feeding. 
The  ninth  book  contains  his  very  imperfeft  nomencla¬ 
ture,  his  remarks  on  the  diverfified  modes  of  nidification, 
and  fome  valuable  obfervations  on  the  family  of  eagles. 
His  notions  of  the  organization  and  habitudes  of  birds  are 
interfperfed  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  introduced  in 
the  way  of  comparative  reference  to  the  ftrufture  and 
manners  of  other  animals.  Pliny’s  enumeration  of  the 
feathered  fpecies  is  extended  over  moft  part  of  his  tenth 
book  j  but  is  deftitute  of  precife  defcription,  and  encum¬ 
bered  with  abfurdity  and  fable, 

Of  the  numerous  ornithologifts  of  more  modern  date, 
fome  have  chiefly  directed  their  labours  to  method  and 
claflification,  others  have  been  more  felicitous  to  deferibe 
and  delineate  5  fome  have  treated  of  the  whole  clafs,  others 
of  particular  portions  of  it  ;  while,  laftly,  fome  have  been 
contented  to  define  and  deferibe,  and  others  have  illuf- 
trated  and  enhanced  their  text  by  more  or  lefs  accurate 
defigns  from  living  or  prepared  fpecimens.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  which  has  fo  eminently 
contributed,  in  our  day,  to  the  acquifition  and  diffufion 
of  knowledge,  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients. 

Among  the  firft  who  excited,  on  the  continent,  a  tafte 
for  the  ftudy  of  ornithology,  and  for  a  methodical  ciiftri- 
bution  of  that  portion  of  Icience,  we  may  mention  Belon. 
Aware  that  nature  is  moft  fuccefsfully  contemplated  in 
her  own  works,  he  travelled  from  the  laudable  defire  of 
collecting  information,  and  communicated  to  the  world 
the  refults  of  his  enquiries.  His  Hiftory  of  Birds,  a  thin 
folio  volume,  divided  into  feven  books,  or  parts,  and  il- 
luftrated  by  wooden  cuts,  was  publiflied  at  Paris  in  1555. 
His  principle  of  claflification,  being  chiefly  founded  on  the 
circumftances  of  habitation  and  food,  apd  only  occafion- 
ally  on  external  forms  and  characters,  is  obvioufly  very 
defective;  bis  deferiptions,  though  tolerably  accurate, 
are  for  the  moft  part  too  concife  ;  and  many  of  his  plates 
are  very  inadequate  reprefentations  of  their  originals.  It 
mu  ft  at  the  fame  time  be  allowed,  that  he  frequently 
fuggefts  judicious  views  of  his  fubjeCt  j  that  he  notes  with 


ingenuity  the  points  of  refemblance  between  the  human 
Ikeleton  and  that  of  birds;  that  he  has  penned  feveral 
paflages  which  may  ftill  be  perufed  with  intereft  and  in- 
ftruCtion  ;  that  the  naivete  of  his  manner  is  al  ways  pleafin’gj 
and  that,  when  we  refleCt  on  the  period  in  which  he  fl'ou- 
riflied,  he  is  entitled  to  no  ordinary  praife. 

The  celebrated  Conrad  Gefner,  phyfician  and  profeffor 
at  Zurich,  and  contemporary  with  Belon,  has  devoted  the 
third  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  Animals  to  the  department 
of  ornithology.  It  is  an  erudite  but  ponderous  tome, 
exhibiting  alphabetical  tables  of  the  names  of  birds,  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  moft  of  the 
fpoken  languages  of  Europe.  His  deferiptions  are  com¬ 
piled  abridgments  ;  but  his  references,  at  the  clofe  of 
each  article,  are  very  numerous;  for,  if  any  author  of  his 
acquaintance  happen  to  mention  a  bird,  his  name  and  the 
paffage  are  duly  commemorated.  Gefner’s  arrangement 
differs  in  no  refpedt  from  that  of  any  common  dictionary  ; 
and  few  of  his  engravings  are  executed  with  correCtnefs. 
The  curious  reader  will  probably  be  gratified  with  the  pe- 
tufal  of  his  account  of  the  art  of  rearing  birds  for  fal¬ 
conry,  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  the  re¬ 
medies  which  the  learned  dodtor  preferibes. 

The  fame  topics  are  di  feu  fled  by  Aldrovandus,  a  phyfi¬ 
cian  of  Bolbgna,  who,  availing  himfelf  of  the  writings  of 
the  two  preceding  naturalifts,  added  to  their  indigefted 
ftores,  and  compiled  three  folios,  divided  into  so  books, 
and  illuftrated  by  wooden  cuts.  His  catalogue,  however, 
fcarcely  comprifes  any  birds  but  fuch  as  are  natives  of 
Europe,  and  by  no  means  all  even  of  thefe.  He  too  im¬ 
plicitly  adopts  the  vague  diftindtions  of  Belon  ;  and,  on 
various  occafions,  not  only  copies  Ariftotle  with  fervility, 
but  overlays  his  borrowed  materials  with  a  mafs  of  dark 
commentary.  . 

Johnfton,  who  publiflied,  in  1657,  a  folio  volume  of 
160  pages,  did  little  elfe  than  condenfe  the  heavy  com¬ 
plements  of  Gefner  and  Aldrovandus.  He  divides  the 
whole  clafs  into  land  and  water  birds,  and  deduces  his 
fubordinate  divifions  from  the  nature  of  their  aliments. 
His  deferiptions  are  generally  corredt,  but  fcanty ;  and 
even  his  figures,  though  traced  with  more  charadter  than 
thofe  of  his  predeceffors,  befpeak  a  parfimonyof  engraving. 

The  next  writer  of  eminence  in  this  department  who 
merits  particular  quotation,  is  Francis  Willoughby,  or 
Willughby,  efq.  an  Englifli  gentleman,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  more  accurate  arrangement.  His  work, 
which  appeared  in  1676,  was  revifed  and  edited  by  his 
friend,  the  celebrated  Ray.  It  is  divided  into  three  books, 
of  which  the  firft  is  allotted  to  general  views  of  the  fub- 
jedt,  and  an  explanation  of  the  author’s  method.  The 
firft  chapter  treats  of  the  form  and  external  ftrodture 
of  birds,  the  fecond  of  their  organization  and  internal 
ftrudture.  The  fixth  includes  24,  queries,  the  anfwers  to 
which,  if  founded  on  faff,  would  greatly  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  ornithology.  Mr.  Willoughby  for¬ 
mally  recognizes  the  grand  divilion  of  terreftrial  and  aqua¬ 
tic;  comprifing  under  the  former  thofe  which  live  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  water,  and  under  the  fecond  thofe  which  live 
on  the  margin  or  furface  of  that  element.  He  then  in- 
ftitutes  his  leading  diftindtions  from  the  form  of  the  bill 
and  feet,  and  would  doubtlefs  have  accomplilhed  a  more 
complete  arrangement,  had  he  uniformly  adhered  to  the 
fame  principle;  but,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
his  time,  he  a  flumes  the  different  kinds  of  food,  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  fize,  the  nature  of  the  flefh,  and  even  moral  qua¬ 
lities,  as  the  grounds  of  fubdivifions.  At  all  events-, 
however,  he  has  the  credit  of  having  opened  a  career, 
which  others  have  fuccefsfully  purfued.  His  fecond  and 
third  books  contain  the  defcription  and  hiftory  of  the 
fpecies,  diftributed  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  firft.  To  the  expofition  of  each  genus  are  prefixed 
two  chapters  of  general  obfervations  5  the  firft  including 
the  vague  or  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
fecond  fuch  common  properties  as  appertain  to  the  genus. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  fpecific  details,  itating 
1  the 
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the  moil  important  particulars  with  precision  and  neat- 
nefs,  and  concluding  with  an  account  of  peculiar  habits. 

Ray,  in  his  Synopfis  Avium,  follows,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  method  of  his  friend,  referring  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  tail-feathers,  and  fome  parts  of  the  internal 
conformation.  The  latter,  we  need  fcarcely  remark,  can¬ 
not  with  any  propriety  be  adopted  as  generic  or  fpecific 
characters. 

The  new  method  of  claffing  birds  propofed  by  Mon- 
fieur  Barrere  in  1745,  implies  either  a  total  ignorance  or 
blamable  negleCf  of  the  writings  of  Willoughby  and 
Ray.  As  its  only  tendency  was  to  confufe  and  perplex, 
we  forbear  noticing  its  details.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that 
it  includes  the  peacock  and  man-of-war  bird  in  the  fame 
family,  and  ranks  the  yellow-hammer  between  the  buftard 
and  the  oftrich.  In  his-Effay  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Guiana,  the  fame  author  enumerates  the  birds  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order ;  but  his  catalogue  has  been  more  than 
doubled  by  fubfequent  travellers. 

Jacob  Theodore  Klein,  member  of  feveral  learned  aca¬ 
demies,  publilhed  at  Lubeck,  in  1750,  a  quarto  volume, 
entitled  u  Hiftorise  Avium  Prodromus,  cum  Prasfatione 
de  Ordine  Animalium  in  genere.”  In  this  work  he  di¬ 
vides  birds  into  families,  orders,  and  tribes.  His  eight 
families  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  conformation  of  the  feet ; 
his  orders  by  the  form  of  the  bill  ;  and  his  tribes,  fome- 
times  by  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  head,  fometimes 
by  accidental  differences  of  the  bill,  and  fometimes  by  the 
•author’s  own  fanciful  ideas.  From  too  great  an  anxiety 
to  Amplify,  this  naturalift  is  generally  too  brief,  and  adds 
to  his  obfcurity  by  an  affedlation  of  learned  phrafeology. 

This  laft-mentioned  quality  likewife  disfigures  the 
fcientific  catalogue  of  Mashring,  phyfician  to  the  prince 
of  Anhalt,  which  appeared  in  1752.  His  claffes,  orders, 
and  genera,  are  founded  on  the  formation  of  the  feet  and 
bill ;  and  his  defcriptions  of  birds  examined  by  himfelf 
are  ufually  accurate  ;  but  he  is  often  milled  by  the  errors 
of  others,  and  the  method  which  he  propofes  is  complex 
and  incommodious. 

In  this  fummary  of  celebrated  fyftematic  ornithologifts, 
we  may  affign  to  Linnaeus  the  date  of  17 66,  when  he  pub¬ 
lilhed  the  twelfth  edition  of  his  Syltema  Naturae.  In  fo 
far  as  that  aftonifhing  body  of  arrangement  refpefts  the 
feathered  tribes,  it  certainly  manifefts  at  once  the  extent 
and  minutenefs  of  the  author's  difcriminating  powers. 
As  the  fame  nomenclature  and  divifions,  fomewhat  im¬ 
proved  by  Gnielin  in  the  13th  edition  of  the  Syftema, 
publilhed  (after  Linnaeus’s  death)  in  1788,  are  followed 
in  this  work,  and  will  be  given  in  the  fequel,  we  need  not 
give  any  explanation  of  it  at  prefent. 

Monfi  Salerne,  a  phyfician  at  Orleans,  left  behind  him 
a  MS.  treatife  on  Ornithology,  which  was  publilhed  by 
his  friends  in  1767.  His  method  is  that  of  Ray.  The 
hiftorical  part  is  from  the  pen  of  Salerne  himfelf;  but  the 
body  of  the  text  is  a  promifcuous  and  clumfy  compila¬ 
tion.  The  typography  is  executed  with  neatnefs  and 
elegance;  and  the  plates,  which  are  thirty-one  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  engraved  with  uncommon  Ikill  5  though  the 
larger  birds  are  for  the  molt  part  reprefented  on  too  fmall 
a  fcale. 

M.  Briffon,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  pub¬ 
lilhed,  in  1760,  A  Syftem  of  Ornithology,  in  Latin 
and  French,  in  fix  quarto  volumes.  He  diltributes  birds 
into  26  orders,  inftituted  from  the  form  of  the  feet,  bill, 
&c.  115  genera,  which  are  determined  by  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  bill  or  mandibles,  and  about  1300  fpecies. 
Each  article  is  preceded  by  a  numerous  and  accurate  lilt 
of  references  and  figures ;  many  fpecies,  till  then  unde- 
fcribed,  are  particularized  ;  and  the  work  is  illultrated  by 
•upwards  of  220  excellent  engravings.  The  principal  me¬ 
rit  of  Briffon’s  plan  confilts  in  the  adoption  of  external 
and  permanent  characters,  which  enable  the  Itudent  to 
affign  the  name  and  ftation  of  a  bird  which  he  fees  for  the 
ffrit  time.  The  defcriptions  are  equally  accurate  with 


thofe  of  Willoughby,  and  more  copious.  Though  not 
exempt  from  errors  and  defeats,  this  work  ltill  holds  a 
refpedtable  rank  in  the  library  of  the  ornithologill. 

The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  by  the  Comte  de  Buf- 
fon  and  his  learned  affociates,  is  too  generally  known  to 
require  our  analyfis  or  criticifm.  Its  great  defeat  is  want 
of  fcientific  arrangement,  a  want  which  is  fcarcely  re¬ 
deemed  even  by  the  popular,  luminous,  and  elegant,  ftyle 
of  the  defcriptions,  combined  with  the  highly-finilhed 
execution  of  the  coloured  plates.  With  the  exception, 
however,  to  which  we  have  juft  alluded,  we  feel  no  hefi- 
tation  in  adopting  the  language  of  the  Englilh  tranfla- 
tor.  “  The  hiftory  of  birds  poffeffes  every  quality  that 
could  recommend  it  to  the  public  s  it  exhibits  a  clear  and 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  orni¬ 
thology,  fcattered  through  a  multiplicity  of  volumes,  and 
in  various  languages  5  it  difcufles  and  elucidates  with  cri¬ 
tical  accuracy  the  numerous  controverted  points ;  it  re¬ 
duces  the  whole  to  fimplicity,  order,  and  elegance ;  and, 
by  large  additions  of  valuable  matter,  it  greatly  extends 
the  bounds  of  the  fcience.”  Although  the  whole  work 
commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  Buffon,  he  derived 
very  important  aid  from  friends  and  affiftants.  The  cor- 
refpondents  of  the  king’s  cabinet  tranfmitted  inceffant 
communications  and  fpecimens  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Above  eighty  artifts  were,  under  the  direftion  of 
the  younger  M.  Daubenton,  employed  five  years  in  the 
drawing,  engraving,  and  colouring,  of  upwards  of  a 
thoufand  birds.  But  the  commencement  of  the  work 
which  thefe  were  intended  to  illuftrate  was  delayed  two 
years,  by  reafon  of  a  fevere  and  tedious  indifpofition, 
which  affli<5ted  the  excellent  naturalift  :  and,  after  he  had 
recovered  his  health,  he  refle£ted  that,  at  his  advanced 
period  of  life,  he  could  not  . reafonably  expeft  to  be  able  to 
accomplilh  the  hiftory  of  birds,  and  alio  that  of  mine¬ 
rals,  in  which  he  had  already  made  fome  advances.  He 
judged  it  expedient,  therefore,  to  have  recourfe  to  a  co¬ 
adjutor;  arnd  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
the  learned  and  eloquent  M.  Gueneau  de  Montbeillard, 
who  cheerfully  undertook  the  laborious  talk,  and  com- 
pofed  the  greateft  part  of  the  two  firft  volumes  of  the  Hif¬ 
tory  of  Birds,  which  appeared  in  1771,  under  the  name 
however  of  M.  de  Buffon.  In  his  complexion  of  thought 
and  mode  of  expreffion,  M.  de  Montbeillard  followed  fo 
clofely  his  illuftrious  affociate,  that  the  public  could  not 
perceive  any  change.  It  was  now  proper  to  throw  off  the 
malk  ;  and,  in  the  publication  of  the  four  fubfequent  vo¬ 
lumes,  each  author  prefixed  his  name  to  his  own  articles. 
The  third  volume  was  nearly  printed  when  new  affiftance 
was  received  from  the  communications  of  James  Bruce, 
efq.  of  Kinnaird.  That  accomplilhed  and  adventurous 
traveller,  in  his  return  from  Abyflinia,  paffed  fome  days 
with  M.  de  Buffon  at  Paris.  The  count  was  filled  with 
admiration  on  feeing  the  numerous  and  elegant  drawings 
which  Mr.  Bruce  had  made  of  natural  objects  5  and,  on 
feveral  occafions,  he  mentions  the  explorer  of  the  fource 
of  the  Nile  in  terms  the  molt  flattering  and  refpeftful. 
After  the  publication  of  the  fixth  volume,  in  1781,  M.  de 
Montbeillard  was  defirous  of  devoting  the  whole  of  his 
leifure  in  cumpufing  the  Hiflory  of  Infects,  which  had  be¬ 
come  his  favourite  ftudy.  The  three  remaining  volumes 
were  therefore  written  by  M.  de  Buffon  himfelf;  though 
he  acknowledges  that  the  Abbe  Bexon  had  collected  the 
nomenclature,  formed  molt  of  the  defcriptions,  and  com¬ 
municated  feveral  important  hints.  The  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1783  ;  and,  as  only  a  few  copies  of  the  coloured 
plates  were  on  file,  and  thefe  extremely  coftly,  a  fmall 
let  of  engravings  was  made,  to  accommodate  ordinary 
purchafers. 

Sonnini’s  recent  edition  of  Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory 
contains  many  valuable  additions ;  and  forms,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  moft  complete  works  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
appeared.  In  the  department  of  ornithology,  it  prefents 
U3  with  defcriptions  and  figures  of  every  bird  to  which 
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the  editors  could  have  accefs,  either  in  the  living  or  pre- 
ferved  ftate,  or  of  which  they  could  be  favoured  with 
drawings. 

Mauduyt’s  Dictionary  of  Ornithology,  which  makes 
part  of  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  deferves  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  quoted,  on  account  of  the  preliminary  difcourfes, 
the  accuracy  of  the  defcriptions  and  references,  and 
the  correCt  execution  of  the  plates. 

A  feries  of  fplendid  plates  was  executed  at  Florence, 
in  illuftration  of  Gerini’s  Ornithology  ;  but  they  betray 
in  general  a  difregard  of  nature,  and  are  in  many  in¬ 
ftances  merely  copied  from  imperfeCt  drawings  or  in¬ 
accurate  engravings.  Gerini’s  nomenclature  is  like- 
wife  very  faulty,  and  too  frequently  confounds  fpecies 
and  varieties. 

In  1773,  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Pennant 
publiflied  a  fmall  volume,  entitled  “Genera  of  Birds.” 
In  his  preface,  he  enters  into  a  minute  account  of  the 
external  parts  of  birds,  their  feathers,  flight,  nidifica- 
tion,  &c.  In  his  feleCtion  of  fyflematic  arrangement, 
he  gives  the  preference  to  that  of  Ray,  wliofe  plan  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  fo  judicious,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pof- 
flble  to  make  any  change  in  it  for  the  better. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Latham  commenced  his  “  General  Synop- 
fls  of  Birds,”  a  work  of  much  accurate  detail,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  three  double  quarto  volumes,  with  two  of  Sup¬ 
plement.  Admitting  the  primary  diviflon  of  Ray,  he 
adheres  with  a  few  exceptions  to  the  Linnaean  genera, 
which,  as  well  as  the  fpecies,  his  opportunities  of  re- 
fearch  enabled  him  to  multiply  to  a  very  confiderable 
amount.  Each  genus  is  illuftrated  by  one  coloured  cop¬ 
per-plate  at  lealt,  ulually  of  fome  rare  fpecies.  Of  thefe 
plates,  however,  the  execution  is  fometimes  coarfe  or 
meagre;  and  candour  will  not  permit  us  to  compliment 
the  author  on  the  purity  or  correCtnefs  of  his  ftyle.  Mr. 
Latham  is  likewife  the  author  of  an  Index  Ornithologicus, 
which  forms  a  convenient  cornpend  of  his  larger  work, 
being  comprifed  in  two  quarto  volumes.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  works  of  this  laborious  author  contain  a  vaft  collec¬ 
tion  of  fails  and  defcriptions,  and  muft  always  hold  a 
diftinguilhed  place  in  the  library  of  the  ornithologift. 

Of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  birds 
of  particular  countries,  we  fhall  fil'd  mention  Monf.  Se- 
baltian  Gerardin  de  Mirecourt,  who  a  few  years  ago 
publiflied  an  “  Elementary  View  of  Ornithology,  or  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  thofe  Birds  which  ufually  occur  in 
France,”  &c.  This  gentleman  appears  to  have  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  department  of  the  Voges,  in  which  he 
difcharged  the  duties  of  profeflor  of  natural  hiltory,  and 
which  is  known  to  contain  a  greater  diverfity  of  the 
feathered  race  than  almoft  any  province  in  Europe. 
His  preliminary  difcourfe  explains  the  general  topics  of 
ornithology  in  language  at  once  fuccinfit  and  perfpicuous. 
The  five  chapters  of  which  it  confifts  were  fubmitted  to 
the  revifion  of  the  ellimable  Daudin,  whofe  premature 
death  his  friends  and  fcience  will  long  deplore.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  work,  which  is  limited  to  two  oCtavo 
volumes,  and  a  thin  quarto  volume  of  plates,  has  been 
chiefly  regulated  by  that  of  Cuvier,  in  his  Sketch  of  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals.  His  fynonymy  is  that  of 
Linnaeus  and  Brifl'on  ;  and  his  defcriptions  are  generally 
minute,  diftinCt,  and  accurate.  The  engravings  are 
chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the  correCtnefs  of  the  out¬ 
lines. 

Francis  Hernandez,  a  Spanifti  phyfician,  has  defcribed 
the  birds  of  Mexico.  His  work  confifts  of  229  chapters, 
each  of  which,  generally,  treats  of  a  Angle  fpecies.  As 
they  are,  however,  defigned  only  by  their  Mexican  names, 
and  defcribed  with  too  much  brevity,  their  precife  ftations 
in  the  Linnaean  arrangement  are  with  difficulty  afcer- 
tained.  Similar  objections  apply  to  the  work  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  who  has  defcribed  the  birds  of  the  fame  country. 
From  both  we  may  infer,  that  the  feathered  tribes  in 
Mexico  are  numerous,  and  diverfified  with  the  moll  bril¬ 


liant  colouring  ;  and  that  the  natives  had  made  confider¬ 
able  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  their  hiftory. 

Brafil  prefents  a  ftill  more  rich  and  fplendid  field  to  the 
relearches  of  the  ornithologift ;  but  Marcgrave,  who 
profefles  to  delineate  its  natural  hiftory,  and  allots  his 
fifth  book  to  the  birds,  is  not  lefs  defective  than  the  two 
writers  whom  we  have  juft  mentioned.  His  plates  are  not 
only  wretchedly  executed,  but  frequently  do  not  corref- 
pond  with  the  defcriptions. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  has  repre- 
fented  44  fpecies  of  birds,  in  18  plates,  annexed  to  the 
fecond  volume  ;  but  it  is  feldom  that  the  reader  can  rely 
on  the  accuracy  of  his  delineations. 

To  Mr.  Mark  Catelby,  of  the  Royal  Society,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  an  excellent  account  of  the  birds  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  the  Bahama  iflands,  in  French  and  Engliffi. 
The  firft  volume,  and  part  of  the  appendix  to  the  fecond, 
of  his  “  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina,”  are  devoted  to  the 
birds.  The  defcriptions  are  concife  and  perfpicuous,  and 
accompanied  with  fome  interefting  notices  relative  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  fpecies  defcribed.  The  plates, 
which  are  numerous,  are  generally  faithful  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  originals,  and  admirably  well  coloured.  The 
method  followed  in  thefe  fplendid  volumes  approaches 
fomewhat  to  that  of  Willoughby. 

Schwenckfeld,  a  phyfician,  who  publiflied,  in  1603,  a 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Siberia,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in¬ 
cludes  the  birds  in  his  fourth  book.  His  enumeration 
and  defcription  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  birds  in 
common  with  other  animals,  and  of  the  appropriate  parts 
of  the  organization  of  the  former,  are  neat  and  accurate. 
His  differences,  founded  on  habitation,  food,  &c.  are 
lefs  valuable.  The  introduction  is  followed  by  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  birds,  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to 
their  Latin  names.  The  defcriptions,  though  accurate, 
are  for  the  moft  part  too  lhort ;  and,  though  adequate 
to  recal  a  bird  already  known,  are  not  l'ufficient  to  con¬ 
vey  a  precife  notion  of  thofe  which  are  defcribed  for  the 
firft  time.  The  hiftorical  portion  is  too  much  con- 
denfed  ;  and,  with  faCts  which  are  calculated  to  excite  in- 
tereft,  the  author  often  blends  fuch  as  are  fuperfluous  or 
improbable. 

M.  Brunnich  publiflied,  in  1764,  an  Account  of  the 
Birds  of  Denmark,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  and 
provinces.  In  moft  inftances  he  follows  the  Linnaean 
nomenclature,  and  fometimes  the  fynonymy  of  Brifl'on. 
He  chiefly  dwells  on  the  rare  and  non-defcript  fpecies,  but 
even  then  feldom  enters  fufficiently  into  detail  to  enable 
the  lludent  to  afcertain  the  fpecies  in  queftion. 

M.  Sonnerat,  a  correfponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  publiflied,  in  1776,  an 
account  of  his  Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  the  Molucca  and 
Philippine  Iflands,  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  fome  other 
iflands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and,  in  1783,  he  favoured 
the  world  with  a  relation  of  his  Second  Voyage  to  feveral 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  China.  Though  this  zealous 
and  learned  naturalift  was  prevented  by  want  of  time 
from  forming  very  extenfive  collections,  his  defcrip¬ 
tions  and  defigns  manifeft  both  accuracy  and  tafte. 
Befides  correcting  the  errors  of  former  travellers  and 
voyagers,  he  has  noticed  a  confiderable  number  of  birds 
for  the  firft  time,  and  moft  of  them  remarkable  either 
for  their  Angularity  or  beauty.  His  account  of  the  wild 
cock  and  hen,  the  origin  of  our  common  domeftic  fowl, 
will  be  perufed  with  peculiar  intereft. 

The  fplendid  work  of  Frifch,  a  German  naturalift, 
chiefly  confifts  of  coloured  plates  of  the  birds  of  Europe, 
arranged  in  12  clafles,  according  to  diltinCtions  which  are 
fometimes  vague  and  incommodious.  The  figures  are 
for  the  moft  part  accurate  and  lively  reprefentations  from 
nature,  though  in  fome  inftances  they  are  larger  than 
the  life.  The  author  has  bellowed  particular  attention 
on  the  different  colourings  of  the  two  fexes  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 
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M.  le  Vaillant,  author  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  of  the  “  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Birds  of  Afri¬ 
ca, ”  is  eminently  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  acute- 
nefs  with  which  he  has  profecuted  his  ornithological 
refearches,  and  has  availed  himfelf  with  laudable  dili¬ 
gence  of  his  rare  opportunities  of  collecting  accurate  de¬ 
tails  relative  to  every  fpecies  which  he  undertakes  to 
illustrate.  2.  His  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Birds  of  Paradife, 
Rollers,  Promeropes,  Toucans,  and  Barbets,  is  perhaps 
the  moft  highly-finithed  and  fumptuous  publication  that 
has  appeared  in  any  of  the  departments  of  ornithology. 
The  figures,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  are  engraved 
by  Peree,  from  the  drawings  of  Barraband,  coloured  by 
Langlois,  and  retouched  by  the  pencil  of  the  original 
defigner;  while  the  elder  Didot  has  executed  the  typo- 
graphy  in  his  beft  ftyle,  on  vellum  paper.  Each  figure  is 
as  large  as  life,  and  is  ufually  drawn  from  a  fpecimen 
in  the  liigheft  ftate  of  prefervation ;  and,  in  many  cafes, 
an  exaCt  reprefentation  of  the  female  bird  has  alfo  been 
obtained.  Though  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  the  work 
confills  in  the  figures  and  defcriptions,  it  is  in  many  in- 
ftances  agreeably  diversified  by  traits  of  character  which 
the  author  remarked  in  the  living  bird,  and  by  fome  in¬ 
teresting  hints  of  a  more  general  complexion,  which  his 
accurate  and  extenfive  obfervation  enabled  him  to  collect. 

3.  Hiftory  of  the  Birds  of  America  and  India.  This  work, 
which  is  executed  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  elegance  with  that 
upon  the  Birds  of  Africa,  proceeded  no  farther  than 
eight  numbers,  forming  one  volume ;  at  leaft  we  have  met 
with  no  more  in  England.  We  have  availed  ourfelves 
very  confiderably  of  thefe  works  in  the  courfe  of  our 
ornithological  articles;  not,  however,  without  frequently 
exprefling  a  wish  that  the  author  had  been  more  liberal 
of  his  fynonyms  and  references,  and  had  treated  fyfte- 
matic  writers  with  more  refpeCt.  We  Should  not  forget, 
that  methodical  nomenclature,  though  the  refult  of  art, 
and  liable  to  many  errors,  is  entitled  at  leaft  to  fubordi- 
nate  regard,  and  is  an  unfpeakable  aid  to  the  memory. 

The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Tanagers,  Todies,  and  Mana- 
kins,  by  Anfeline  Gaetan  Defmareft,  with  coloured  en¬ 
gravings,  from  drawings  by  Paulina  de  Courcelles,  pupil 
of  Barraband,  is  another  of  thofe  recent  and  fplendid 
productions  of  the  Parisian  prefs  which  refleCt  fo  much 
honour  on  the  zeal,  industry,  and  tafte,  of  the  French 
naturalifts.  The  paper,  type,  and  figures,  all  befpeak  the 
excellence  of  the  refpeCtive  artifts  who  have  produced 
them,  as  well  as  the  love  of  chafte  and  elegant  embellish¬ 
ment  which  has  prefided  over  the  undertaking.  Befides 
defcriptions  and  plates  of  the  male,  the  author  has  alfo, 
not  unfrequently,  reprefented  the  female  or  young  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  or  an  individual  as  it  appears  in  the 
moulting  ftate. 

The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  by  George  Edwards,  in 
four  quarto  volumes,  without  any  reference  to  country 
or  method,  contains  many  excellent  coloured  defigns 
and  correct  defcriptions;  and  the  fame  remark  applies  to 
his  Gleanings  pf  Natural  Hiftory,'  the  moft  confiderable 
portion  of  which  relates  to  birds.  See  the  article  Ed¬ 
wards,  vol.  vi. 

Several  other  writers  of  our  own  country  have  de- 
fcribed  and  delineated  the  birds  of  this  island  with  various 
degrees  of  merit.  The  ornithological  part  of  Pennant’s 
British  Zoology  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  work  of 
high  authority.  Hayes’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  British  Birds, 
with  their  portraits  accurately  drawn  and  beautifully 
coloured  from  nature ;  Lord’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  British 
Birds ;  Lewin’s  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  with  delinea¬ 
tions  of  their  eggs,  in  3  vols.  4to.  Walcott’s  Synopfis  of 
British  Birds,  2  vols.  4to.  a  work  on  British  Ornitho¬ 
logy,  by  Mr.  Graves ;  Mr.  White’s  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Selborne;  and  Bewick’s  Hiftory  of  British  Birds,  with 
figures  engraved  on  wood,  in  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  1805 ;  are 
all  entitled  to  notice:  but  the  limitation  of  our  plan  for¬ 
bids  us  to  dwell  on  them.  We  lhalj  therefore  clofe  this 
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introduction,  by  pointing  fo  a  work  which  feems  not  yet 
to  have  procured  its  due  Share  of  the  public  favour;  we 
mean  the  Ornithological  Dictionary,  or  Alphabetical 
Synopfis  of  British  Birds,  by  George  Montagu,  F.  L.S. 
&c.  in  two  fmall  oCtavo  volumes.  We  are  acquainted 
with  few  publications  of  the  kind  that  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  accurate  and  important  information  within 
fuch  a  narrow  compafs.  As  a  book  of  reference,  it  is 
well  calculated  to  fuit  the  occafions  of  ordinary  readers, 
and  even  to  convey  inftruCtion  to  the  learned  Student. 
The  fynopfis  and  fpecific  defcriptions  evince  much  dili¬ 
gence  and  accuracy ;  and  various  articles  are  enriched  by 
the  refult  of  perfonal  obfervation  and  extenfive  travel. 
Sufficiently  aware  of  the  fallible  indications  of  plumage, 
the  writer  is  more  folicitous  to  reduce  than  to  multiply 
distinctions  ;  and,  in  doubtful  cafes,  has  Sometimes  had 
recourfe  to  the  unequivocal  teft  of  difieCtion.  Some  of 
the  articles,  however,  are  difmifl'ed  with  too  much  bre¬ 
vity  ;  and  the  ftyle  is  deficient  in  polish  and  correCtnefs. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  defirous  of  procuring  a  more 
complete  catalogue  of  works  published  on  ornithology 
prior  to  the  year  1760,  they  will  find  it  in  Gronovius’s 
Bibliotheca  llegni  Animalis  atque  Lctpiilei ,  ac  recenfio  auc- 
torum  et  librorum  qui  (le  regno  animali  et  lapideo ,  metho- 
dici,  pliyjice,  fyc,  trad  ant. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

The  clafs  Aves,  or  Birds,  is  the  fecond  in  the  Linnasan 
fyftem;  and  it  is  divided  into  fix  Orders,  which  the  illuf- 
trious  mafter  of  our  fcience  confiders  as  having  fome  ana¬ 
logy  with  the  firft  fix  orders  of  the  clafs  of  Mammalia, 
excluding  the  order  of  Cete. 

I.  Accipitres,  analogous  to  the  Ferae. 

II.  Picte,  analogous  to  the  Primates. 

III.  Anseres,  analogous  to  the  BeUnce. 

IV.  Grallte,  analogous  to  the  Bruta. 

V.  Galling,  analogous  to  the  Pecora. 

VI.  Passeres,  analogous  to  the  Glires. 

This  beautiful  and  cheerful  portion  of  created  nature 
con  fills  of  animals  having  a  body  covered  with  feathers 
and  down;  jaws  protracted  and  naked;  wings  two, 
formed  for  flight,  and  two  feet.  They  are  aerial,  vocal, 
fwift,  and  light ;  and  destitute  of  external  ears,  lips,  teeth, 
ferotum,  womb,  bladder,  epiglottis,  corpus  callofum  and 
its  arch,  and  diaphragm.  The  generic  characters  are 
taken  from  the  bill,  tongue,  noftrils,  cere,  caruncles,  and 
other  naked  parts. 

Under  the  article  Natural  History,  vol.  xvi.  p.  599, 
we  have  given  an  outline  of  this  branch  of  it,  as  to  the 
number  of  genera  and  Species.  The  following  is  a  more 
particular  account  of  the 

ORDERS  and  GENERA. 

Order  I.  Accipitres,  or  Rapacious  Birds.  The 
characters  of  this  order  are — Bill  fomewhat  hooked  down¬ 
wards,  the  upper  mandible  dilated  near  the  point,  or 
armed  with  a  tootli :  noftrils  open;  legs  Short,  Strong; 
feet  formed  for  perching ;  toes  warty  under  the  joints ; 
claws  hooked  and  Sharp-pointed ;  female  larger  than  the 
male.  This  order  includes  the  four  following  genera : 

Vultur.  -  -  Bill  hooked  ;  head  naked. 

Falcu.  -  Kill  hnnkpd,  mvered  at  the  bafe  with  a 

cere. 

Strix.  -  Bill  hooked,  with  a  frontlet  of  covered 

briftles. 

Lanius.  -  -  Bill  llraightiSh,  notched, 

II.  Picie,  or  Pies.  Bill  Sharp-edged,  convex  above ; 
legs  Short,  Strong ;  feet  formed  for  walking,  perching,  or 
climbing.  This  order  confifts  of  twenty-four  genera,  in 
three  divifions : 

1.  Feet  formed  for  perching. 

Trochilus.  -  Bill  bent  down,  filiform,  tubular  at  the 
point. 

9  I 
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Certhia.  - 
Upupa.  - 
Glaucopis.  - 

Buphaga. 

Sitta.  - 
Oriolus.  - 
Coracias. 
Gracula.  -  - 
Corvus.  - 
Paradifea. 


2 

Rhamphaftos. 

Trogon. 

Plittacus. 

Crotophaga.  - 
Gaibula.  - 
Picus. 

Yunx. 

Cuculus. 

Bucca.  - 


Bill  bent  down,  (harp-pointed. 

Bill  bent  down,  fomewhat  obtufe. 

Bill  bent  down,  arched  ;  tongue  ferrate, 
fringed. 

Bill  ftraight,  quadrangular. 

Bill  ftraight,  wedged  at  the  tip. 

Bill  ftraight,  conic,  very  (harp-pointed. 
Bill  fharp-edged,  the  point  bent  down. 
Bill  (harp-edged, equal,  naked  at  the  bafe. 
Bill  (harp-edged;  frontlet  reverfed. 

Bill  fomewhat  (harp-edged ;  frontlet  vel¬ 
vety. 

Feet  formed  for  climbing. 

Bill  ferrate;  tongue  feathered. 

Bill  ferrate,  hooked  at  the  point. 

Bill  hooked,  upper  mandible  movable ; 
tongue  fleftiy. 

Bill  wrinkled,  angular  at  the  edges. 

Bill  quadrangular,  very  (harp-pointed. 
Bill  angular;  tongue  worm-ftiaped. 

Bill  fmooth  ;  tongue  worm-ftiaped.  _ 

Bill  fmooth;  noftrils  furrounded  with  a 
rim. 

Bill  fmooth ;  notched,  hooked. 


3 .  Feet  formed  for  walking. 

Buceros.  -  -  Bill  ferrate ;  front  bony. 

Alcedo.  -  -  Bill  ftraight,  triangular. 

Merops.  -  -  Bill  bent  down,  a  little  comprefted. 

Todus.  -  -  Bill  linear,  deprefled,  ftraight. 


III.  Anseres,  or  Web-footed  Birds.  Bill  fmooth,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  foft  (kin,  and  broader  at  the  point;  feet 
formed  for  fwimming;  toes  palmate,  connected  by  a 
membrane.  This  order  contains  thirteen  genera,  in  two 
divifions : 

i .  Bill  toothed. 

Anas.  -  -  Bill  with  a  nail  at  the  tip ;  teeth  mem¬ 

branaceous. 

Mergus.  -  -  Bill  with  a  nail  at  the  tip ;  teeth  fubulate. 

Phaeton.  -  -  Bill  (harp-edged,  comprefted,  ferrate. 

Plotus.  -  -  Bill  fubulate,  ferrate. 


Rynchops. 

Diomedea. 

Aptenodytes. 

Alca. 

Procellaria. 

Pelecanus.  - 

Larus. 

Sterna.  - 
Colymbus.  - 


2.  Bill  without  teeth. 

Bill  with  the  upper  mandible  (horteft. 

Bill  with  the  lower  mandible  truncate. 

Bill  ftraight,  narrow,  furrowed  at  the 
(ides. 

Bill  with  tranfverfe  lateral  wrinkles. 

Noftrils  tubular,  lying  on  the  bafe  of  the 
bill. 

Bill  girded ;  face  naked ;  chin  with  a 
pouch. 

Bill  with  the  lower  mandible  gibbous. 

Bill  fubulate,  comprefted  at  the  point. 

Bill  fubulate,  a  little  comprefted  at  the 
ftdes.  , 


IV.  GRALL.®,  or  Waders.  Bill  fubcylindrical ;  legs 
formed  for  wading,  having  all  the  toes  diftintt;  tail  (hort. 
This  order  confifts  of  twenty  genera,  in  two  divifions : 


Phcenicopterus. 

Platalea.  - 
Palamedea.  - 
My&eria.  -  - 

Tantalus. 

Ardea. 

Corrira.  -  - 

Recurviroftra. 

Scolopax.  -  - 

Tringa.  - 


i.  Feet  four-toed. 

Bill  toothed,  bene  as  if  broken ;  feet 
palmate. 

Bill  deprefled,  widened  at  the  end. 

Bill  (harp,  hooked  at  the  end. 

Lower  mandible  thickeft,  bending  up¬ 
wards. 

Bill  bending  dpwn. ;  chin  with  a  pouch. 

Bill  ftraight,  (harpilh,  long. 

Bill  ftraight,  narrow,  (hort. 

Bill  fubulate,  tapering,  pointed,  depreflk 
ed,  bending  upwards. 

Bill  ftraight,  roundilh,  bluntilh. 

Bill  roundifh,  blunt;  back  toe  raifed 
from  the  ground. 

t 


Fulica.  - 
Parra.  »  « 

Vaginalis. 

Pfophia.  - 
Cancroma. 
Rallus.  - 

Scopus.  - 

Glareola.  - 


Hasmatopus. 

Charadrius. 


Bill  at  the  root  and  front  bare. 

Bill  at  the  bafe  and  front  with  movable' 
warts. 

Bill  thick,  fubconvex;  upper  mandible 
tipt  with  a  horny  (heath. 

Bill  a  little  arched  ;  noftrils  oval. 

Bill  keeled  above;  noftrils  in  a  furrow. 
Bill  fomewhat  keeled  ;  body  a  little  com- 
preffed. 

Bill  thick,  comprefted ;  noftrils  linear, 
oblique. 

Bill,  (hort,  ftraight,  hooked;  noftrils  li¬ 
near,  oblique. 

2.  Feet  three -toed. 

Bill  a  little  comprefted,  the  point  wedged. 
Bill  roundilh,  obtufe. 


V.  Gallin/e,  or  Poultry.  Bill  convex,  the  upper 
mandible  arched  over  the  lower ;  noftrils  arched  over 
with  a  cartilaginous  membrane ;  legs  formed  for  running ; 
toes  rough  underneath.  They  are  polygamous,  fond  of 
rolling  in  the  duft,  and  teach  the  young  to  collect  food. 
This  order  contains  the  ten  following  genera: 

Otis.  -  -  -  Bill  fomewhat  convex ;  longue  notched. 
Struthio.  -  -  Bill  conic  ;  wings  not  formed  for  flying. 

Didus.  -  -  Bill  ftraitened  in  the  middle,  and 

wrinkled ;  face  naked. 

Pavo.  -  -  -  Bill  naked  ;  feathers  of  the  crown  turned 
back. 

Meleagris.  -  Face  and  neck  covered  with  naked  ca¬ 
runcles. 

Penelope.  -  -  Bill  naked  ;  head  covered  with  feathers. 
Crax.  -  -  -  Bill  covered  at  the  bafe  with  a  cere. 
Phafianus.  -  Cheeks  naked,  fmooth. 

Numidia.  -  -  Bill  with  two  pendent  wattles  at  the  bafe. 

Tetrao.  *  -  A  naked  coloured  (kin  above  each  eve. 


VI.  Passeres,  or  Pafferine  Birds.  Bill  conic,  pointed; 
legs  formed  for  hopping ;  ' toes  (lender,  divided;  neft 
formed  with  wonderful  art.  They  live  chiefly  in  trees 
and  hedges ;  are  monogamous,  vocal,  and  feed  the  young 
by  thrufting  the  food  down  their  throats.  This  order 
contains  feventeen  genera,  in  four  divifions : 

i.  Bill  thick. 

Loxia.  -  -  Bill  conic-oval. 

Colius.  -  -  Bill  thick,  convex  above,  narrow  be¬ 

neath. 

Fringilla.  -  -  Bill  conic,  (harp-pointed. 

Phytotoma.  -  Bill  conic,  ftraight,  ferrate. 

Emberiza.  -  -  Bill  fubconic,  lower  mandible  broader 
\  and  turned  in  at  the  edges. 

2.  Upper  mandible  fomewhat  hooked  at  the  point. 
Caprimulgus.  Bill  deprefled,  fringed  at  the  bafe ;  nof¬ 
trils  tubular. 

Hirundo.  -  -  Bill  deprefled,  bent  in  at  the  point. 
Pipra.  -  -  -  Bill  fubulate,  (lightly  bent  down  at  the 
point. 

3.  Upper  mandible  notched  near  the  'end. 

Turdus.  -  -  Bill  fubulate,  comprefted  at  the  root. 

Ampelis.  -  -  Bill  fubulate,  deprefled  at  the  root. 
Tanagra,  -  -  Bill  fubulate,  conic  at  the  root. 
Mufcicapa.  -  Bill  fubulate,  fringed  at  the  root. 


Parus.  = 

Motacilla. 

Alauda.  • 

Sturnus. 

Columba. 


4.  Bill  Jlraighi,  fimplc,  tapering. 

-  Bill  fubulate;  tongue  truncate;  frontlet 

reverfed. 

.  -  Bill  fubulate ;  tongue  jagged,  hind-claw 
moderate. 

-  Bill  fubulate;  tongue  cleft;  hind-claw 

long. 

=  Bill  fubulate,  deprefled  at  the  point. 

»  Bill  fubarched ;  noftrils  covered  with  a 
tumid  membrane. 


OF 
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OF  THE  PARTS  OF  BIRDS. 

THE  HEAD. 

1.  Bill  (rojlrum ),  is  a  hard  horny  fubftance,  confining 
of  an  upper  and  under  mandible.  '  Its  edges  generally 
plain  and  fliarp,  like  the  edge  of  a  knife  ;  cultrated,  as  are 
the  bills  of  crows;  but  fometimes  ferrated,  as  in  the  tou¬ 
can  ;  or  jagged,  as  in  the  gannet  and  fome  herons ;  or  pec¬ 
tinated,  as  in  the  duck;  or  denticulated,  as  in  the  mer- 
ganfers;  but  always  deftitute  of  real  teeth  immerfed  in 
lockets.  The  bafe  in  vultures  and  falcons  is  covered 
with  a  naked  Ikin  or  cere  ( cera );  in  fome  birds  with  a 
carneous  appendage,  as  the  turkey;  or  a  callus,  as  the 
curaffow.  In  birds  of  prey,  the  bill  is  hooked  at  the  end, 
and  fit  for  tearing;  in  crows,  ftraight  and  ftrong,  for 
picking;  in  water-fowl,  either  long  and  pointed,  for 
ftriking  ;  or  flender  and  blunt,  for  fearching  in  the  mire  ; 
or  flat  and  broad,  for  gobbling.  Its  other  ufes  are  for 
building  nefts,  feeding  the  young,  climbing,  as  in  par¬ 
rots;  or,  laftly,  as  an  inftrument  of  defence  or  offence. 

2.  Nostrils  (naves),  the  nice  inftruments  of  difcern- 
ing  their  food,  are  placed  either  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  mandible,  or  near  the  bafe;  or  at  the  bafe,  as  in 
parrots;  or  behind  the  bafe,  as  in  toucans  and  hornbills; 
but  fome  birds,  as  the  gannet,  are  deftitute  of  noftrils. 
The  noftrils  are  generally  naked  ;  but  fometimes  covered 
with  briftles  reflected  over  them,  as  in  crows,  or  hid  in  the 
feathers,  as  in  parrots,  &c.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is 
called  the  front  ( capijirum ),  the  fummit  ( vertex ),  or  the 
crown;  the  hind  part,  with  the  next  joint  of  the  neck, 
( nuclia,)  the  nape  ;  the  fpace  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes,  which  in  herons,  grebes,  &c.  is  naked,  is  called  the 
lores,  or  ftraps,  (loro);  the  fpace  beneath  the  eyes  the 
cheeks  ( geua ). 

3.  Orbits  (orbitce),  the  eyelids;  in  fome  birds  naked, 
in  others  covered  with  fhort  foft  feathers.  Birds  have  no 
eyebrows :  but  the  groufe  kind  have  injieua  fcarlet  naked 
fkin  above,  which  are  called  fupercilia;  the  fame  word  is 
alfo  applied  to  any  line  of  a  different  colour  that  paffes 
from  the  bill  over  the  eyes. 

4.  Ears.  Birds  are  deftitute  of  auricles  or  external 
ears,  having  an  orifice  for  admiffion  of  found  :  open  in  all 
but  owls,  whofe  ears  are  furnifhed  with  valves. 

5.  The  Chin,  the  fpace  between  the  parts  of  the  lower 
mandible  and  the  neck,  is  generally  covered  with  fea¬ 
thers  ;  but,  in  the  cock  and  fome  others,  has  carneous 
appendages  called  wattles  ( paleria );  in  others  naked,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  pouch  capable  of  great  dilatation,  (J'ac - 
cuius,)  as  in  the  pelican  and  corvorants. 

6.  Neck  ( collum),  the  part  that  connefts  the  head  to 
the  body,  is  longer  in  birds  than  in  any  other  animals  ; 
and  longer  in  fuch  as  have  long  legs  than  in  thofe  that 
have  fhort,  either  for  gathering  up  their  meat  from  the 
ground,  or  ftriking  their  prey  in  the  water;  except  in 
web-footed  fowl,  which  are,  by  reverfing  their  bodies, 
deftined  to  fearch  for  food  at  the  bottom  of  waters,  as 
fwans,  &c.  Birds,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  a  long  neck, 
have  the  power  of  retracting,  bending,  or  ftretching  it 
out,  in  order  to  transfer  their  centre  of  gravity  from  their 
legs  to  their  wings. 

the  body 

Confifts  of,  1.  the  Back  ( dorfutn ),  which  is  flat,  ftraight, 
and  inclines  ;  terminated  by, 

2.  The  Rump  {uropygium),  furnifhed  with  two  glands, 
fecreting  a  fattifh  liquor  from  an  orifice  in  each,  which 
the  birds  exprefs  with  their  bills,  to  oil  or  anoint  the  dif- 
compofed  parts  of  their  feathers.  Thefe  glands  are  par¬ 
ticularly  large  in  moft  web-footed  water-fowl ;  but,  in  the 
grebes,  which  want  tails,  they  arefmaller. 

3.  Breast  ( pe£tus ),  is  ridged  and  very  mufcular,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  forked  bone  {clavicula) ,  vulgarly  called  the 
merry-thought.  The  fhort-winged  birds,  fuch  as  groufe, 
&c.  have  their  breafts  moft  flefhy  or  mufcular  ;  as  they 
require  greater  powers  in  flying  than  the  long- winged 


birds,  fuch  as  gulls  and  herons,  which  are  fpecifically 
lighter  and  have  greater  extent  of  fail. 

4.  Belly  {abdomen),  is  covered  with  a  ftrong  fkin,  and 
contains  the  entrails. 

5.  The  Vent,  or  vent-feathers,  {criffum,)  is  between 
the  thighs  and  the  tail.  The  anus  lies' hid  in  thofe  fea¬ 
thers. 

THE  LIMBS. 

1.  Wings  {alec),  adapted  for  flight  in  all  birds,  except 
the  dodo,  oftriches,  caffowary,  great  auk,  and  the  pen¬ 
guins,  whofe  wings  are  too  fhort  for  the  ufe  of  flying  ; 
but  in  the  dodo  and  oftrich,  when  extended,  ferve  to  ac¬ 
celerate  their  motion  in  running  ;  and,  in  the  penguins, 
perform  the  office  of  fins,  in  fwimming  or  diving.  The 
wings  have  near  their  end  an  appendage  covered  with 
four  or  five  feathers,  calledjhe  baftard  or  fpurious  wing 
{ala  notha  and  alula  fpuria).  The  fmaller  coverts  {tec- 
trices),  are  the  feathers  which  lie  on  the  bones  of  the 
wings ;  the  greater  coverts  are  thofe  which  lie  beneath  the 
former,  and  cover  the  quill-feathers  and  the  fecondaries. 
The  quill-feathers  {primores),  fpring  from  the  firft  bones 
( digiti  and  metacarpi)  of  the  wings,  and  are  ten  in  number: 
thefe  are  broader  on  their  inner  than  exterior  fides.  The 
fecondaries  (fecondance) ,  are  thofe  that  rife  from  the  fe- 
cond  part  {cubitus),  are  about  eighteen  in  number, 
and  equally  broad  on  both  fides.  The  primary  and  fe- 
condary  wing-feathers  are  called  remiges.  A  tuft  of  fea¬ 
thers  placed  beyond  the  fecondaries  near  the  junftion  of 
the  wings  with  the  body,  common  in  water-fowl,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  longer  than  the  fecondaries,  cuneiform,  and  may 
not  unaptly  be  called  the  tertials.  The  fcapulars  are  a 
tuft  of  long  feathers  arifing  nearthe  jun&ion  of  the  wings 
(brachia),  with  the  body,  and  lie  along  the  fides  of  the 
back,  but  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  and  raifed  with 
one’s  finger.  The  inner  coverts  are  thofe  that  clothe  the 
under  fide  of  the  wing.  The  fubaxillary  are  peculiar  to 
the  greater  paradife-birds.  The  wings  of  fome  birds  are 
inftruments  of  offence.  The  anhima  of  Marcgrave  has 
two  ftrong  fpines  or  fpurs  in  the  front  of  each  wing ;  a 
fpecies  of  plover  has  a  Angle  one  in  each  wing  ;  the  whole 
tribe  of  jacana,  and  the  gambo,  or  fpur-winged  goofe,  have 
the  fame. 

2.  The  Tail  is  the  director  or  rudder  of  birds  in 
their  flight ;  it  confifts  of  ftrong  feathers  {rettrices),  ten 
in  number,  as  in  the  woodpeckers,  &c.  twelve  in  the 
hawk  tribe,  and  many  others  ;  in  the  gallinaceous,  the 
merganfers,  and  the  duck  kind,  of  more.  It  is  either 
even  at  the  end,  as  in  moft  birds ;  or  forked,  as  in  fwal- 
lows  ;  or  cuneated,  as  in  magpies.  See.  or  rounded,  as  i» 
many  birds.  The  grebe  is  deftitute  of  a  tail,  the  rump 
being  covered  with  down  ;  and  that  of  the  caffowary  with 
the  feathers  of  the  back.  Immediately  over  the  tail  are 
certain  feathers  that  fpring  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  are  called  the  coverts  of  the  tail  {uropygium). 

3.  Thighs  (femora ),  are  covered  entirely  with  feathers 
in  all  lapd-birds,  except  the  buftards  and  the  oftriches ; 
the  lower  part  of  thofe  of  all  waders,  or  cloven-footed 
water-fowl,  are  naked  ;  thofe  of  all  web-footed  fowl 
the  fame,  but  in  a  lefs  degree;  in  rapacious  birds,  they 
are  very  mufcular. 

4..Legs  {crura) ;  thofe  of  rapacious  fowls  very  ftrong, 
furniflied  with  large  tendons,  and  fitted  for  tearing  and  a 
firm  gripe.  The  legs  of  fome  of  this  order  are  covered 
with  feathers  down  to  the  toes,  fuch  as  the  golden  eagle ; 
others  to  the  very  nails  ;  but  thofe  of  moft  other  birds 
are  covered  with  feales,  or  with  a  fkin  divided  into  feg- 
ments,  or  continuous.  In  fome  of  the  pies,  and  in  all 
the  pafferine  tribe,  the  fkin  is  thin  and  membranous  ;  in 
thofe  of  web-footed  water-fowl,  ftrong.  The  legs  of 
moft  birds  are  placed  near  the  centre  of  gravity :  in  land- 
birds,  or  in  waders  that  want  the  back  toe,  exactly  fo  ; 
for  they  want  that  help  to  keep  them  ere£t.  Auks, 
grebes,  divers,  and  penguins,  have  their  legs  placed  quite 
behind,  fo  are  neceflitated  to  fit  ereft ;  their  pace  is  awk¬ 
ward 
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ward  and  difficult,  walking  like  men  in  fetters  ;  henee 
Linnaeus  ftyles  their  feet  pedes  compedes.  The  legs  of  all 
doven-footed  water-fowl  are  long,  as  they  mull  wade  in 
fearch  of  food ;  of  the  palmated,  fhort,  except  thofe  of 
the  flamingo,  the  avofet,  and  the  courier. 

5.  Feet  (pedes'),  in  all  land-birds  that  perch  havB  a 
large  back  toe :  moft  of  them  have  three  toes  forward, 
and  one  backward.  Woodpeckers,  parrots,  and  other 
birds  that  climb  much,  have  two  forward,  two  backward; 
but  parrots  have  the  power  of  bringing  one  of  their  hind 
toes  forward  while  they  are  feeding  themfelves.  Owls 
have  alfo  the  power  of  turning  one  of  their  fore  toes 
backward.  All  the  toes  of  the  fwift  turn  forwards,  which 
is  peculiar  among  land-birds;  the  trida&ylous  wood¬ 
pecker  is  alfo  anomalous,  having  only  two  toes  forward, 
one  backward  ;  the  great  oftrich  has  but  two  toes  in  all. 

6.  Toes  ( digiti ).  The  toes  of  all  waders  are  divided  ; 
but,  between  the  exterior  and  middle  toe,  is  generally  a 
fmall  web,  reaching  as  far  as  the  firft  joint.  The  toes  of 
birds  that  fwim  are  either  plain,  as  in  the  Angle  inftance 
of  the  common  water-hen,  or  gallinule;  or  pinnated,  as 
in  the  coots  and  grebes  ;  or  entirely  webbed  or  palmated, 
as  in  all  other  fwimmers.  All  the  plover  tribe,  or  Cha- 
radrii,  want  the  back  toe;  in  the  fwimmers  the  fame  want 
prevails  among  the  albatrofles  and  auks.  No  water-fowl 
perch  except  certain  herons,  the  corvorant,  the  moor¬ 
hen,  and  the  fliag. 

7.  Claws  (vngues).  Rapacious  birds  have  very  ftrong, 
hooked,  and  lharp,  claws,  vultures  excepted.  All  land- 
birds  that  rooft  on  trees  have  alfo  hooked  claws,  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  perch  in  fafety  while  afleep.  The  gallina¬ 
ceous  tribe  have  broad  concave  claws  for  fcraping  up  the 
ground.  Grebes  have  flat  nails  like  the  human.  Among 
water-fowl,  only  the  fkua  and  the  black-toed  gull  have 
ftrong  hooked  or  aquiline  claws.  All  land-birds  perch 
on  trees,  except  the  ftruthious  and  fome  of  the  gallina¬ 
ceous  tribes.  Parrots  climb  ;  woodpeckers  creep  up  the 
bodies  and  boughs  of  trees  ;  fwallows  cling. 

The  Parts  of  Birds  will  be  better  underftood  by  infpeCt- 
ing  the  annexed  Engraving;  where  a,  fig.  1.  fliows  the 
upper  mandible ;  b,  the  under  mandible ;  c,  the  front  ; 
d,  the  chin  ;  e,  the  crown  ;  f,  the  hind-head  ;  g-,  the  nape  ; 
ii,  the  fcrag,  or  neck  above  ;  i,  the  neck  and  throat ;  k, 
fhebreaft;  l,  the  belly;  m,  the  ftioulders  ;  n,  the  fpu- 
rious  wing ;  o,  the  fmaller  wing-coverts  5  p,  the  greater 
wing-coverts;  q,  the  primary  quill-feathers  ;  r,  the  fecon- 
dary  quill-featners ;  s,  the  fcapulars ;  t,  fub-axillaries ; 
v ,  inner  wing-coverts ;  v,  the  reCtrices,  or  tail ;  w,  the 
vent;  x,  the  thighs  ;  y,  the  legs  ;  z,  the  feet  and  toes. 

Fig.  2.  A.  bill  furniflied  with  a  tooth-like  procefs,  and 
briftles  at  the  bafe  :  a,  the  lores  ;  b,  the  temples  ;  e,  the 
cheeks.  This  is  the  head  of  the  butcher-bird. 

Fig.  3.  A  bill  with  the  upper  mandible  hooked  at  the 
point,  and  furniflied  with  a  cere,  d,  at  the  bafe,  in  which 
are  placed  the  noftrils  :  the  vulture. 

Fig.  4.  A  flat  bill,  peftinated  at  the  edges,  and  fur- 
nifned  at  the  tip  with  a  claw  or  nail :  the  duck. 

Fig.  5.  A  foot  formed  for  perching :  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind  :  the  eagle.  Fig.  6.  An  ambulatory,  or 
walking  foot,  having  a  fpur  behind  :  the  pheafant.  Fig.  7. 
A  climbing  toot  ;  two  toec  before  anti  two  behind  : 
the  woodpecker.  Fig.  8.  A  palmate  or  webbed  foot :  the 
corvorant.  Fig.  9.  A  femi-palmate  or  half- webbed  foot : 
the  Recurviroftra,  or  avofet.  Fig.  10.  A  three-toed 
webbed  foot.  Fig.  11.  A  lobate  foot:  the  Colymbus 
podiceps,  or  grebe.  Fig.  12.  A  pinnate,  finned,  or  fcol- 
loped,  foot;  as  in  the  coots  and  fand-pipers.  Fig.  13.  A 
foot  wanting  the  back-toe,  formed  for  running  only,  as 
Otis,  the  buftard  ;  and,  14.  Struthio  caffuarias,  the  caffo- 
wary,  15.  A  foot  with  two  toes  only :  Struthio  camelus, 
the  common  oftrich. 

Adverting  to  fig.  7.  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
difpofition  of  two  toes  before,  and  two  behind,  has  been 
remarked  only  in  a  few  genera  of  birds ;  and  the  Rev. 
Revett  Sheppard,  F.L.S.  has  fliown,  we  think  fatisfaCtorily, 
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that  it  is  not  particularly  available  for'climbing,  although 
it  is  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  cuckoo  is  not  a 
climbing  bird  ;  and  yet  the  conformation  of  its  feet  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  woodpeckers ;  whereas  the 
nut-hatch  and  tree-creeper,  which  run  up  and  down 
trees,  have  their  toes  placed  in  the  ufual  manner.  The 
two  hind-toes  of  the  cuckoo  enable  it  to  prelerve  its  ba¬ 
lance  when  it  bends  forward,  the  attitude  in  which  it 
pours  forth  its  pleafing  and  protracted  note.  By  the 
fame  adaptation,  the  parrots  more  fecurely  grafp  their 
food,  ftep  from  one  branch  to  another,  or  remain  in  a  fuf- 
pended  pofition.  With  refpeCl  to  the  woodpecker,  this 
gentleman  obferves,  that  in  boring  trees,  (in  which  oc¬ 
cupation  the  bird  is  often  engaged  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time,)  its  weight  is  thrown  backward,  and 
thus  the  fupply  of  two  toes  behind  is  rendered  extremely 
necefl'ary  forits  fupport.  The  phrafe pedes fcanforii ftiould 
therefore  be  cancelled,  as  inducing  an  erroneous  idea ; 
and  Mr.  Sheppard  fuggefts  the  fubftitution  of  the  epithet 
comprehenforii.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.xii.  Part  II.  1820. 

STRUCTURE,  HABITS,  and  MANNERS,  of  BIRDS. 

If  we  proceed  from  the  hiftory  of  quadrupeds  (fee  the 
article  Mammalia,  vol.  xiv.)  to  inquire  into  that  of  the 
feathered  race,  which  conftitutes  the  fecond  great  clafs 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  nature  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  poffeffmg  the  fame  vivifying  power.  Here  fhe  feems 
ftill  more  prolific,  and  more  diverfified  in  her  operations. 
Whether  w’e  examine  her  productions  in  the  earth,  the 
air,  or  the  fea,  we  find  no  fpace  unoccupied,  no  mark 
indicating  that  her  powers  are  exhaufted  or  fatigued.  In 
all  her  families  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  infeCts,  and  fifties, 
flie  fports  with  unabating  luxuriancy,  and  teems  with  fe¬ 
cundity.  The  naturalift,  in  every  ftep  he  advances  in 
his  inquiries,  meets  with  multiplied  and  irrefiftible  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  exiftence  of  a  creative  mind.  The  power, 
wifdom,  and  munificence,  of  the  great  Parent  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  their 
effeCts,  begin  to  force  themfelves  upon  his  mind,  with 
all  the  energy  of  conviction.  Thus  Nature  is  filent 
only  to  thofe  who  know'  not  how  to  interrogate  her.  To 
the  man  of  an  inquifitive  mind  flie  offers  ample  inftruc- 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  works  of 
creation,  to  the  materials  of  his  enjo3rment,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  thofe  creatures  which  he  is  deftined  to 
govern';  and,  while  fhe  thus  difplays  before  him  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  obligations,  flie  alfo  leads  him  to  a  knowdedge 
of  that  Being  to  whom  he  owes  them. 

If  from  the  miniftry  of  quadrupeds  man  derives  his 
moft  confiderable  afliftance  in  maintaining  his  influence 
over  the  foil,  it  is  to  the  feathered  race  he  is  indebted  for 
many  of  his  pleafures,  and  for  his  moft  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ments  :  among  them  he  has  friends  of  zealous  and  fteady 
attachment,  and  few  enemies  of  any  force  or  inveteracy. 
The  race  of  birds  feems  peculiarly  formed  by  the  hand 
of  nature  to  pleaie  his  fenfes.  By  the  richnefs  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  their  colours,  the  melody  of  their  voices,  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  their  form/they  charm  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  loothe  his  ear,  and  delight  and  captivate 
his  imagination.  By  thefe.  qualities,  they  invariably  af¬ 
ford  him  pleafure,  whether  he  contemplate  the  melodious 
grove,  the  fereaming  precipice,  or  the  noify  foreft  :  by  thefe 
they  cheer  his  folitude  ;  they  animate  and  adorn  the  feenes 
of  nature.  The  examination  of  their  inftinCts  for  the 
purpofes  of  preferving  the. life  of  the  individual,  or  of  per¬ 
petuating  thefpecies;  their  attachments,  their  averfions, 
the  whole  of  their  manners  and  economy,  afford  fubjeCV  of 
admiration,  and  prefent  views  of  the  wifdom  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  equally  pleafing  and  inftruCtive. 

With  all  thefe  allurements,  the  hiftory  of  birds,  or 
fcience  of  ornithology,  has  been  but  little  ftudied,  and 
is  far  from  having  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  the  knowdedge  of  quadrupeds  has  been  carried. 
Yet  birds  are  not  only  more  numerous  than  quadrupeds, 
but  are  alfo  fubjeCt  to  much  greater  varieties,  and  lefs 
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confined  in  their  habitation.  It  is  a  rule  which  Nature 
feems  to  have  prefcribed  to  lierfelf,  that  the  fmaller  her 
progeny  is,  the  more  numerous  and  diverfified  does  Ihe 
produce  it.  The  larger  animals,  which  procreate  feldom 
and  in  fmall  numbers,  have  but  few  fpecies  nearly  allied 
to  them  ;  while  the  fmaller  are  related  to  many  kindred 
tabes,  and  each  fpecies  is  fubjeft  to  much  variety. 
Agreeable  to  this  rule,  birds,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
their  number  and  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize,  are  infi¬ 
nitely  more  varied  in  the  fame  fpecies  than  even  the 
fmaller  quadrupeds.  In  the  latter  clafs,  too,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  male  and  the  female  is  generally  fo 
flight  as  to  occafion  but  few  miftakes ;  whereas,  among 
birds,  the  female  is  often  fo  diftinguifhed  from  her  mate 
both  by  fize  and  colour,  that  fome  eminent  naturalifts 
have  miftaken  them  for  different  fpecies,  and  have  ar¬ 
ranged  them  accordingly. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  divifion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  an  individual  of 
each  fpecies  will  not  fufHce  ;  two,  and  fometimes  four,  of 
the  fame  kind,  mult  come  under  the  infpeftion  of  the 
naturaliff,  becaufe  the  young  are  frequently  different 
from  the  adult  of  the  fame  kind.  If  then  there  are  only 
two  thoufand  different  fpecies  of  birds,  the  naturaliff  who 
would  defcribethem  accurately  muff  have  examined  eight 
thoufand  individuals.  Befides  this  circumftance,  there 
are  many  other  diverfities  produced  by  climate  and  food, 
by  domeftication  and  captivity,  by  natural  and  forced 
migrations.  All  thefe  obftacles  combine  together  againft 
the  ornithologift,  and  increafe  the  difficulty  of  his  labours, 
when  conlidered  merely  in  the  light  of  a  nomenclator 
whofe  foie  province  it  is  to  diftinguifh  the  animals  from 
each  other,  and  to  affign  them  their  names.  How  hard, 
then,  muff  his  talk  prove,  when  he  attempts  to  delineate 
their  manners  and  detail  their  economy)! 

The  quadruped  is  in  fome  degree  fixed  in  his  refidence, 
and  therefore  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  climate 
in  which  he  is  produced  :  hence,  by  knowing  the  conti¬ 
nent,  or  part  of  the  continent,  where  he  refides,  you  ob¬ 
tain  fome  general  outlines  to  direft  you  in  giving  his  par¬ 
ticular  hiftory.  With  regard  to  the  bird,  even  this  is 
wanting  :  his  faculty  of  traverfing  a  vaft  fpace  in  a  fliort 
time,  renders  him  almoff  independent  of  climate.  A  re¬ 
gular  fupply  of  food  is  the  principal  circumftance  that 
determines  his  habitation  ;  and,  as  that  is  procured,  at 
different  feafons  of  the  year,  in  very  diftant  quarters  of 
the  world,  you  are  obliged  to  follow  his  route,  and  exa¬ 
mine  his  manners,  in  all  the  remote  regions  through  which 
he  paffes.  To  furnifli  a  hiftory  of  birds,  as  complete  as 
that  of  quadrupeds,  muff,  on  thefe  accounts,  neceflarily 
prove  the  work  of  ages  ;  and,  from  thefe  caufes,  M.  Buf- 
fon  juftly  afferts,  that  the  number  and  charafters  of  birds 
are  ftill  in  an  ocean  of  obfcurity. 

The  ftrufture  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  their  habits 
of  life,  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  various  funftions 
which  they  are  deftined  to  perform.  The  pointed  beak, 
the  long  and  pliant  neck,  the  gently-fwelling  ftioulder, 
the  expanfive  wings,  the  tapering  tail,  the  light  and  bony 
feet,  are  all  wifely  calculated  to  affift  and  accelerate  their 
motion  through  the  yielding  air.  Every  part  of  ihcir 
frame  is  formed  for  lightnefs  and  buoyancy  ;  their  bo¬ 
dies  are  covered  with  a  foft  and  delicate  plumage,  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  proteft  them  from  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere  through  which  they  pafs ;  their  wings  are  made 
of  the  lighteft  materials,  and  yet  the  force  with  which 
they  ftrike  the  air  is  fo  great  as  to  impel  their  bodies 
forward  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  while  the  tail  ferves  the 
purpofe  of  a  rudder  to  direft  them  to  the  different  objefts 
of  their  purfuit. 

The  internal  ftrufture  of  birds  is  no  lefs  w’ifely  adapted 
to  the  fame  purpofes  ;  all  the  bones  are  light  and  thin, 
and  all  the  mufcles,  except  thofe  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  movements  of  the  wings,  are  extremely  light  and 
delicate.  The  lungs  are  placed  clofe  to  the  back-hone 
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and  ribs.  The  air,  entering  into  them  by  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  windpipe,  paffes  through,  and  is  conveyed 
into  a  number  of  membranous  cells  which  lie  on  the  lides 
of  the  pericardium,  and  communicate  with  thofe  of  the 
fternum.  In  fome  birds,  thefe  cells  are  continued  down 
the  wings',  and  extended  even  to  the  pinions,  thigh¬ 
bones,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  can  be  filled 
and  diftended  with  air  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal. 
The  feathers  too,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  wings, 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  air.  The  almoff  univerfal 
dift'ufion  of  this  fluid  in  the  bodies  of  birds  is  of  infinite 
ufe  to  them,  not  only  in  their  long  and  laborious  flights, 
but  likewife  in  preventing  their  refpiration  from  being 
flopped  or  interrupted  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion 
through  a  refilling  medium.  Were  it  pofiible  for  man 
to  move  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  fwallow,  the  aftual  re¬ 
finance  of  the  air,  as  he  is  not  provided  with  internal 
refervoirs  fimilar  to  thofe  of  birds,  would  foon  fnffocate 
him. 

The  wings  of  birds  are  fo  conftrufted,  that,  in  linking 
downwards,  they  expand  very  confiderably,  and,  except 
that  they  are  fomewhat  hollow  on  the  under  fide,  they 
form,  in  this  aft,  almoff  two  planes.  The  mufcles  that 
move  the  wings  downwards  are  very  large,  and  have  been 
ellimated,  in  fome  inftances,  at  not  lels  than  the  fixth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  When  a  bird  is 
on  the  ground,  and  intends  to  fly,  it  takes  a  leap,  ftretches 
its  wings  from  the  body,  and  ftrikes  them  downwards 
with  great  force.  By  this  ffroke,  they  are  put  into  an 
oblique  direftion,  partly  upwards  and  partly  horizontally 
forwards.  That  part  of  the  force  which  tends  upwards 
is  deftroyed  by  the  weight  of  the  bird,  while  the  horizon¬ 
tal  impulfe  ferves  to  carry  it  forwards.  The  ffroke  being 
completed,  it  moves  its  wings;  and  they,  being  contrafted, 
and  having  their  edges  turned  upwards,  meet  with  very 
little  refiftance  from  the  air.  When  they  are  fufficiently 
elevated,  it  makes  a  fecond  ffroke  downwards,  and  the 
impulfe  of  the  air  again  moves  it  forward.  Thefe  fuc- 
ceflive  ftrokes  aft  as  fo  many  leaps  taken  in  the  air. 
When  the  bird  wants  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  it  ftrikes 
ftrongly  with  the  oppofite  wing,  fo  as  to  impel  the  body 
to  the  proper  fide.  If  it  wants  to  rife,  it  raifes  its  tail ; 
and,  if  to  fall,  deprefles  it.  When  in  a  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,  the  tail  keeps  the  body  Heady.  A  bird,  by  fpread- 
ing  its  wings,  can  continue  to  move  horizontally  in  the 
air  for.  fome  time  without  ftriking,  becaufe  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  fufficient  velocity  ;  and  the  wings,  being  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  meet  with  but  fmall  refiftance.  On 
alighting,  it  expands  its  wings  and  tail  full  againft  the 
air,  that  they  may  meet  with  all  poflible  refiftance.  The 
centre  of  gravity  in  birds  is  fomewhat  behind  the  wings; 
and,  to  counterbalance  it,  moll  of  them  may  be  obferved 
to  thruft  out  their  head  and  neck  in  flying.  This  is  very 
apparent  in  the  flight  of  ducks,  geefe,  and  feveral  fpecies 
of  water-fowl,  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  farther  back¬ 
ward  than  in  the  land-birds.  In  the  heron,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  whofe  long  head  and  neck,  although  folded  up  in 
flight,  overbalance  the  reft  of  the  body,  the  long  legs 
are  extended,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  counterpoife, 
and  to  fupply  what  is  wanting  in  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
tail. 

The  ftrongeft  feathers,  or  quills,  are  placed  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  where  they  have  moft  duty  to  perform. 
They  have  large  Ihafts,  hollow  at  the  lower  end,  but 
filled  at  the  upper  with  a  pith,  convex  above,  and  con¬ 
cave  beneath,  which  ferves  to  give  nourilhment  to  the 
vanes  on  each  fide.  Thefg  vanes  are  broad  on  the  one  fide, 
and  narrow  on  the  other,  each  confifting  of  a  number  of 
thin  laminae  ;  fluff,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  fplit  quill. 
The  different  laminae  are  braced  together  by  the  elegant 
contrivance  of  a  multitude  of  fmall  briftles  ;  thofe  on  the 
one  fide  being  hooked,  and  the  other  ftraight :  they  lock 
into  each  other,  and  keep  the  vanes  fmooth,  compaft, 
and  ftrong.  The  vanes  being  thus  adjufted,  aqdthefea- 
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thers  lying  clofe  by  each  other,  when  fpread,  no  part  of 
them  can  mifs  its  impulfe  upon  the  air. 

As  the  llender  fubltance  of  feathers  is  apt  to  bedifcom- 
pofed  by  accident,  or  the  exceffive  heat  or  moifture  of  the 
atmofphere,  nature  has  made  an  extraordinary  provifion 
for  their  adjuftment,  and  prefervation  in  a  proper  tempe¬ 
rament.  Of  this,  Goldfmith  has  given  the  following 
very  accurate  account :  The  animal  is  furniflied  with  a 
gland  behind,  containing  a  proper  quantity  of  oil,  which 
can  be  prefled  out  by  the  bird’s  bill,  and  laid  fmoothly 
over  every  feather  that  wants  to  be  drefled  for  the  occa- 
fion.  This  gland  is  fituated  on  the  rump,  and  furnifned 
with  an  opening  or  excretory  duft;  about  which  grows  a 
finall  tuft  of  feathers,  femewhat  like  a  painter’s  pencil. 
When  therefore  the  feathers  are  {battered  or  rumpled, 
the  bird,  turning  its  head  backward,  with  the  bill  catches 
hold  of  the  gland,  and,  prefling  it,  forces  out  the  oily 
fubltance,  with  which  it  anoints  the  disjointed  parts  of 
the  feathers ;  and,  drawing  them  out  with  great  afliduity, 
replaces  them  in  due  order;  by  which  they  unite  more 
clofely  together.  Such  poultry,  however,  as  live  for  the 
moll  part  under  cover,  are  not  furnilhed  with  fo  large  a 
{lock  of  this  fluid  as  thofe  birds  that  refide  in  the  open 
air  :  the  feathers  of  a  hen,  for  inftance,  are  pervious  to 
every  fliower;  on  the  contrary,  fwans,  geefe,  ducks,  and 
all  fucEi  as  nature  has  directed  to  live  on  the  water,  have 
their  feathers  drefled  with  oil  from  the  firffc  day  of  their 
leaving  the  {hell.  Thus  their  fcock  of  fluid  is  equal  to  the 
neceflity  of  its  confumption  :  but  their  fleih  contrails  a 
flavour  from  it,  which  renders  it  in  fome  fo  very  rancid 
as  to  make  it  utterly  unfit  for  food  ;  however,  though  it 
injures  the  flefli,  it  improves  the  feathers  for  all  the  do- 
meftic  purpofes  to  which  they  are  ufually  converted. 

All  the  external  parts  of  birds  appear  to  be  formed  for 
rapidity  of  motion  in  that  element  they  are  deftined  to 
inhabit ;  all  contribute  to  facility  of  efcape  :  the  ftiape 
and  lightnefs  of  the  body,  its  covering  of  feathers,  the 
large  fize  of  the  wings,  and  the  force  of  thofe  mufcles  by 
which  they  are  moved.  From  the  combined  operation  of 
thefe  qualities,  their  fwiftnefs  far  exceeds  that  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  or  horfe,  the  fleeteft  among  quadrupeds  ;  and  they  can 
alfo  continue  their  exertions  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
can  be  done  by  the  llrongeft  quadruped.  Our  fwifteft 
horfes  are  fuppofed  to  goat  the  rate  of  a  mile  infomewhat 
lefs  than  two  minutes  ;  and  there  is  one  inftance  on  record 
of  a  horfe  that  went  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  mile  in  one 
minute,  but  only  for  one  fecond  of  time.  In  fuch  cafes 
an  uncommon  degree  of  exertion  has  been  attended  with 
its  ufual  confequences,  debility,  and  a  total  want  of 
power  to  continue  that  exertion  ;  but  the  motions  of 
birds  are  not  impeded  by  fimilar  caufes,  and  they  not  only 
glide  through  the  air  with  a  quicknefs  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  fwifteft  quadrupeds,  but  can  continue  on  the  wing 
with  equal  fpeed  for  a  conflderable  length  of  time.  Now, 
if  we  can  fuppofe  a  bird  to  go  at  the  rate  of  only  half  a  mile 
in  a  minute  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  will, 
in  that  time,  have  gone  over  an  extent  of  more  than  700 
miles  ;  and,  if  aided  by  a  favourable  current  of  air,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  will  perform  the  fame  journey 
311  a  much  fliorter  fpace  of  time.  ;  and,  according^,  M.  de 
Buft'on  relates  a  dory  from  fir  Edmund  Scot,  of  a  hawk 
fent  from  the  Canaries  to  the  duke  of  Lerma,  which  re¬ 
turned  from  Andalulia  to  the  ifland  of  Tenerifle  in  fif¬ 
teen  hours,  a  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  ftrudhire  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fight,  we  find  that  they  are  no  lefs  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  of  celerity.  In  all  birds,  except  the  nocturnal 
ones,  the  head  is  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  body  than 
that  of  quadrupeds  ;  their  eyes,  too,  are  more  flat  and 
deprefied,  that  they  may  the  more  eafily  divide  the  air, 
and  make  way  for  the  body.  In  comparing  the  fenfe  of 
fight,  in  this  clafs,  with  that  of  quadrupeds,  it  is  found 
more  quick,  diftinft,  and  extepfive;  and  the  apparent 
exception  of  owls  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  this  fail, 
as  the  dimnefs  of  their  fight  arifes  from  the  extreme  fenfi- 


bility  of  the  organ  ;  a  mark  of  its  perfection.  The  eyes 
of  fowls  feem  indeed  more  induftrioufly  laboured  by  the 
hand  of  nature  than  thofe  of  other  animals.  Though 
outwardly  they  appear  final],  yet,  both'  taken  together, 
they  are  larger  than  the  brain  ;  whereas,  the  orbit  of  the 
human  eye  is  not  the  twentieth  part  of  the  brain.  Ana- 
tomifts  have,  befides,  obferved  a  particular  expanfion  of 
the  optic  nerve  in  this  organ  of  birds,  which  renders  the 
impreflions  of  external  objects  more  vivid  and  diftinft. 
To  protect  the  eye,  and  perhaps  moderate  its  extreme 
fenfibility,  it  is  poflefled  of  a  militating  membrane,  with 
which  it  can  inftantaneoufly  cover  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
when  the  eye-lids  are  open.  From  fuch  a  ftrudlure  of  the 
eye,  the  fenfe  of  feeing  in  birds  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
that  of  other  animals.  Nature,  having  deftined  them  for 
rapid  motion,  has  wifely  provided  for  their  fafety,  by  the 
acutenefs  of  that  fenfe  which  directs  it.  To  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity  of  movement  had  {he  joined  dullnefs  of  fight, 
thefe  qualities  would  have  been  contrary  and  incompa¬ 
tible  ;  had  the  animal  availed  itfelfof  the  former,  itmuft 
have  been  dallied  to  pieces  by  unforefeen  refiftances,  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  latter.  Add  to  this,  that  acute¬ 
nefs  of  fight  feems  necefiary  for  procuring  this  animal’s 
fupport :  an  hawk,  accordingly,  from  a  height  in  the  iky 
at  which  it  is  fcarcely  perceptible  by  the  human  eye,  per¬ 
ceives  a  lark  upon  the  ground,  and  darts  upon  it  with  un¬ 
erring  precifion.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  1795.  Part  II.  p.263. 
and  the  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  481. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  all  birds  want  the 
external  ear ;  they  are  furnifhed  indeed  with  apertures, 
which  convey  founds  into  the  auditory  canal.  Their  fenfe 
of  hearing  is  very  acute,  as  may  be  conceived  from  their 
power  of  fong,  and  of  modulating  the  voice,  and  from 
the  readinefs  with  which  they  repeat  founds,  and  learn  to 
pronounce  words.  This  faculty  the  bounty  of  nature 
has  conferred  upon  them  as  an  additional  mean  of  fecu- 
rity.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  man,  and  other  tribes 
of  hoftile  animals,  their  fafety  greatly  depends,  while  in 
darknefs,  or  amidft  the  thick  groves,  on  being  duly  ap- 
prifed  of  their  approach  by  the  quicknefs  and  fenfibility 
of  this  organ. 

Buffon  is  of  opinion,  that  feveral  of  the  quadrupeds  are 
fuperior  to  birds  in  the  fenfe  of  fmelling:  in  many 
of  the  latter,  however,  it  is  extremely  delicate  and  acute. 
The  raven  and  the  vulture  wind  their  prey  at  an  immenfe 
diftance,  and  perhaps  furpafs  the  dog  or  the  fox  :  nor  are 
we  to  imagine  that  thofe  birds  who  have  no  external 
apertures  in  the  bill  are  deprived  of  this  fenfe,  which 
may  be  communicated  by  the  entrance  of  the  effluvia  at 
the  mouth.  It  is  remarked  by  Goldfmith,  that,  in  decoys 
where  ducks  are  caught,  the  men  who  attend  them  uni- 
verfally  keep  a  burning  turf  near  their  mouths,  left  the 
fowl  ftiould  fmell  their  breath,  and  confequently  fly 
away.  The  univerfality  of  this  practice  puts  the  neceflity 
of  it  beyond  a  doubt,  and  proves  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  fenfe  of  fmellingin  this  fpecies  of  the  feathered  creation. 

Notwithftanding  this  perfection  of  their  fenfes,  birds 
fall  as  far  fliort  of  quadrupeds  in  fagacity  and  intelli¬ 
gence  as  they  are  diltinguilhed  by  thele  particulars 
above  infeCls  and  fifties,  the  l'anks  of  animated  beings 
immediately  below  them. 

As  birds  are  deftined  to  move  through  the  light  me¬ 
dium  of  air,  they  are  far  inferior  both  in  weight  and  mag¬ 
nitude  to  the  quadrupeds  :  the  largeft  bird,  the  oftrich, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  elephant,  nor  does  the  hum¬ 
ming-bird,  which  nature  has  placed  at  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  of  this  clafs,  nearly  approach  to  the  fize  of  a  moufe. 
Nature,  as  the  approaches  near  the  confines  of  each  clafs, 
confers  more  and  more  of  the  properties  of  the  adjoining 
one  on  each  fpecies,  till  at  laft  they  fo  nearly  approximate, 
that  fhe  feems  doubtful  in  her  operations.  The  oftrich, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  birds,  feems  in  many  re- 
fpeCls  nearly  allied  to  a  fuperior  order:  feemingly  covered 
with  hair,  and  incapable  of  fight,  he  makes  near  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  race  of  quadrupeds  5  while  the  finall  hum¬ 
ming- 
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tning-bird,  of  the  fize  of  an  humble-bee,  and  fucking,  like 
it,  the  ne&aria  of  flowers,  feems  to  be  degraded  nearly  to 
the  rank  of  an  infedl. 

A  parallel  between  birds  and  fifties,  their  qualities  and 
properties,  has  been  drawn  at  the  head  of  the  article  Ich¬ 
thyology,  vol.  x.  p.  733.  See  alio.  Anatomy  (Com¬ 
parative),  vol.  i.  p.  661-6. 

Of  the  Food,  Diseases,  Nesting,  Incubation,  and 
Song,  of  Birds. 

Birds,  like  quadrupeds,  maybe  divided  into  two  kinds, 
or  clafles,  viz.  the  carnivorous  and  granivorous  ;  and  there 
arefome  that  hold  a  middle  nature,  and  partake  of  both. 

Carnivorous  birds  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  powers  with 
which  they  are  furnifhed  by  nature  for  the  purpofe  of 
procuring  their  food.  They  are  provided  with  wings  of 
great  length,  the  mufcles  which  move  them  being  pro- 
portionably  large  and  ftrong,  whereby  they  are  enabled 
to  keep  long  upon  the  wing  in  fearch  of  prey  :  they  are 
armed  with  ftrong  hooked  bills,  and  (harp  and  formidable 
claws  :  their  fight  is  fo  piercing  and  acute,  as  to  enable 
them  to  view  their  prey  from  the  greateft  heights  in  the 
air,  upon  which  they  dart  with  inconceivable  fwiftnefs 
and  undeviating  aim  :  their  ftomachs  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  granivorous  kinds,  and  their  inteftines  are 
much  Ihorter.  The  analogy  between  the  ftrudhire  of 
rapacious  birds  and  carnivorous  quadrupeds  is  very  ob¬ 
vious  :  both  of  them  are  provided  with  weapons  which 
indicate  deftrudftion  and  rapine  ;  their  manners  are  fierce 
and  unfocial,  and  they  feldom  live  together  in  flocks,  like 
the  granivorous  tribes.  When  not  on  the  wing,  rapa¬ 
cious  bi.ds  retire  to  the  tops  of  fequeftered  rocks,  or  to 
the  depths  of  extenfive  forefts,  where  they  conceal  them- 
felves  in  folitude.  Thofe  which  feed  on  carrion  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  fenfe  of  duelling  fo  exquifite,  as  to  enable 
them  to  fcent  putrid  carcafl'es  at  aftonifliing  diftances. 

The  ferocity  of  the  rapacious  birds  not  only  renders 
them  deftruclive  to  their  own  fpecies,  and  almoft  untarne- 
able  by  man,  but  even  extends  to  their  young,  and  de¬ 
prives  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  parental  affeftion. 
Many  of  them  unnaturally  expel  their  offspring  from  the 
neft,  at  a  time  when  they  are  ftill  dependent  on  their  af- 
fiftance,  and  incapable  of  procuring  their  own  food. 
This  cruelty  to  their  young  arifes  from  the  neceflity  of 
providing  for  their  own  fubfiftence.  All  birds  that  are 
obliged  by  the  conformation  of  their  ftomach  and  intef¬ 
tines  to  feed  upon  flefh,  and  fupport  themfelves  by  prey, 
mull  neceflarily  acquire  habits  of  cruelty,  from  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  thofe  arms  which  nature  has  conferred  upon 
them,  even  although  they  had  been  originally  mild.  As 
it  is  only  by  deftroying  others  that  they  can  fupply  them¬ 
felves,  their  continual  combats  muft  inure  them  to  that 
fiercenefs  and  irafcibility  which  diftinguifli  their  man¬ 
ners,  and  overpower  every  milder  inftinCi,  and  even  their 
affeftion  for  their  young.  It  is  with  little  pity  or  atten¬ 
tion,  that  the  bird  of  prey  liftens  to  the  cries  of  her 
brood,  which  are  more  famifhed  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  fize.  Should  flie  fail  of  fuccefs  in  the  chace,  or 
fliould  her  prey  become  fcarce,  fhe  beats  them,  expels 
them  from  her  neft,  and  fometimes  deftroys  them  in  thofe 
tranfports  of  fury,  of  which  her  own  prefling  want,  and 
her  mifery,  is  the  caufe. 

The  effedls  of  fomuch  fiercenefs,  natural  and  acquired, 
would  prove  fatal  to  all  the  fmaller  birds,  had  not  nature 
provided  that  the  rapacious  kind  fliould  generally  purfue 
fuch  as  approach  neareft  to  their  own  fize.  The  eagle  does 
not  indulge  in  indifcriminate  rapine  in  the  grove,  but 
Angles  out  the  groufe  or  pheafant  from  the  inferior  birds, 
which  he  regards  as  unequal  to  his  fupport,  or  below  the 
dignity  of  his  refentment.  The  fmaller  birds  of  this  or¬ 
der  direft  their  attacks  againft  the  linnet,  the  thrufli,  or 
the  fparrow,  who,  by  the  fuddennefs  of  their  evolutions, 
and  agility  of  flight,  feem  pofl'efl'ed  of  adequate  means  of 
efcape.  Did  the  eagle  to  its  own  fwiftnefs  add  the  ver- 
fatility  of  the  fparrow,  all  the  inferior  tribes  muft  una- 
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voidably  have  been  deftroyed,  and  difappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  tyranny  of  the  rapacious  birds  is  ftill  farther  re- 
ftrained  by  their  infecundity ;  the  greater  part  of  them 
laying  from  four  to  five  eggs,  and  fome  only  two.  The 
fmalleft  of  them  are  generally  moft  produftive ;  but  the 
fertility  even  of  thefe  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  tribes  of  which  they  are  the  deftroyers.  The  pi¬ 
geon,  which  lays  the  feweft  eggs  of  all  the  granivorous 
birds,  by  the  frequency  of  its  breeding  far  exceeds  the 
fertility  of  any  of  the  rapacious  kinds.  Wherever  cou¬ 
rage  or  ftrength  is  wanting  in  any  animal,  and  life  on  that 
account  is  eafily  deftroyed,  nature  kindly  compenfates 
for  thefe  defeats,  and  provides  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
fpecies,  by  increafing  its  power  of  reproduction. 

In  all  birds,  except  the  rapacious,  the  males  are  fupe- 
rior  in  ftrength  and  fize  to  the  females ;  among  them, 
however,  the  male  is  generally  one-third  lefs  in  bulk:  a 
circumltance  from  which  falconers  have  termed  him  the 
tiercel.  The  female  no  lefs  excels  her  mate  in  beauty  of 
plumage,  courage,  and  generofity,  than  in  point  of  fize. 
Naturalifts  have  in  vain  attempted  to  account  for  this 
difparity.  The  fame  appearance  among  the  infedts  and 
fifties  they  have  imputed  to  the  immenfe  quantities  of 
larvae  and  fpawn  which  the  females  in  thefe  clafles  pro¬ 
duce,  and  which  muft  require  a  proportionably  larger 
bulk  to  contain  them.  No  fuch  reafoning  will  apply  to 
the  rapacious  birds,  who,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
are  the  leaft  fruitful  of  all  feathered  tribes.  Some  have 
fuppofed,  that,  as  the  female  has  chiefly  the  charge  of 
maintaining  the  young,  her  fuperior  fize  and  courage 
were  the  endowments  by  which  nature  had  enabled  her 
to  difcharge  that  laborious  and  difficult  talk. 

The  flefh  of  all  birds  of  the  rapacious  nature  is  reck¬ 
oned  impure  ;  it  is  lean,  tough,  and  ill-tafted  ;  its  fla¬ 
vour  commonly  refembles  that  of  the  animals  which  they 
devour.  That  of  the  vultures  has  a  fetid  and  abomi¬ 
nable  fmell,  which  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wretched  fa- 
vages,  who  fomerimes  are  forced  to  eat  them,  are  unable 
to  remove.  The  ftench  is  unconquerable,  and  feems  to 
defy  all  the  efforts  of  their  invention  :  in  vain  the  entrails 
are  taken  away,  wafliing  is  attempted,  or  fpices  applied  j 
the  naufeous  effluvia  ftill  continue  to  repel  their  avidity. 

Granivorous  birds  are  furnifhed  with  larger  and  longer 
inteftines  than  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  kind.  Their 
food,  which  confifts  of  grain  of  various  forts,  is  conveyed 
entire  into  the  firft  ftomach,  or  craw,  where  it  undergoes 
a  partial  dilution  by  a  liquor  fecreted  from  the  glands, 
and  fpread  over  its  furface.  It  is  then  received  into  an¬ 
other  fpecies  of  ftomach,  where  it  is  farther  diluted,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  is  tranfmitted  into  the  gizzard,  or  true  fto¬ 
mach,  confining  of  two  very  ftrong  mufcles,  externally 
covered  with  a  tendinous  fubftance,  and  lined  with  a  thick 
membrane  of  prodigious  power  and  ftrength,  in  which 
organ  the  food  is  completely  triturated,  and  prepared  for 
the  operation  of  the  gaftric  juices.  In  order  to  afcertain 
the  ftrength  of  thefe  ftomachs,  Spallanzani  had  recourfe 
to  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  experiments.  Tin  tubes 
full  of  grain  were  forced  into  the  ftomachs  of  turkeys, 
and,  after  remaining  twenty  hours,  were  found  to  be 
broken,  compreffed,  and  diftorted  in  the  moll  irregular 
manner.  In  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  ftomach 
of  a  cock  broke  off  the  angles  of  a  piece  of  rough  jagged 
glafs,  though,  on  examining  the  gizzard,  no  wound  or 
laceration  appeared.  In  a  ball  of  lead  were  fixed  twelve 
ftrong  needles,  with  the  points  projecting  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  furface.  Thus  armed,  the  ball  was 
covered  with  a  cafe  of  paper,  and  forced  down  the  throat 
of  a  turkey.  The  bird  retained  it  a  day  and  a  half  with¬ 
out  manifelting  any  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs;  and  the 
points  of  all  the  needles  w'ere  broken  oft’  clofe  to  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  ball,  except  two  or  three,  of  which  the  ftumps 
projedted  a  little.  The  fame  interefting  obferver  relates, 
that  he  fixed  twelve  fmall  and  very  fliarp  lancets  in  a  fimi- 
lar  ball  of  lead,  which  was  given  in  the  lame  manner  to 

a  turkey- 
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a  turkey-cock,  and  left  eight  hours  in  the  ftomach,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  organ  was  opened  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  appeared  except  the  naked  ball,  the  lancets  having 
been  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  ftomach  remaining  found 
and  entire.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  ftones  fo  often 
found  in  the  ftovnachs  of  many  of  the  feathered  tribes 
may  powerfully  contribute  to  the  comminution  of  grain, 
and  other  hard  fubftances  which  conftitute  their  food. 

Granivorous  birds  partake  much  of  the  nature  and  dif- 
pofition  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  agreeing  with  them 
in  the  number  of  their  ftomachs,  the  comparative  length 
and  capacity  of  their  inteftines,  the  quality  of  their  food, 
and  the  gentlenefs  of  their  manners.  Contented  with 
the  feeds  of  plants,  with  fruits,  infedts,  and  worms,  their 
principal  attention  is  directed  to  prochring  food,  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing  their  offspring,  and  eluding  the  fnares  of 
men,  and  the  attacks  of  predaceous  animals.  As  they  are 
generally  tradable  and  eafily  domefticated,  man  has  fe- 
leded  for  his  own  advantage  thofe  which  are  moft  prolific 
and  profitable.  Of  thefe,  the  hen,  goofe,  turkey,  and 
duck,  are  the  moft  confiderable,  and  form  a  valuable  ftore 
cf  rich,  wholefome,  and  nutritious,  food. 

From  the  fmall  fize  and  fiender  conformation  of  birds, 
we  might  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  the  duration  of  their  life 
w'ould  prove  but  (hort;  the  fieverfe,  however,  of  this  is 
the  cafe  :  their  longevity  far  exceeds  that  of  quadrupeds, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  even  of  man  himfelf;  and  it  feems  to 
obferve  the  fame  proportions,  and  to  be  guided  by  the 
fame  rules.  In  thefe  animals,  the  duration  of  life  bears 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  period  at  which  they  arrive  at 
their  full  growth  and  maturity ;  nor  are  they  capable  of 
procreation  till  their  fize  is  nearly  completed.  In  birds, 
however,  the  duration  of  life  is  in  proportion  to  the  time 
of  incubation :  for,  here,  the  growth  is  more  quick,  and 
the  period  of  procreation  much  earlier.  Many  birds  run 
as  foon  as  they  are  excluded  from  the  ftiell,  and  fly  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  weeks :  a  cock  is  capable  of  procrea¬ 
tion  at  fix  months,  and  arrives  at  maturity  in  a  year;  if 
then  the  duration  of  human  life,  and  that  of  quadrupeds, 
is  only  fix  or  feven  times  longer  than  the  period  at  which 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  a  cock  fliould  live  only  fix  or  feven 
years ;  his  longevity,  however,  is  far  greater,  fome  being 
known  to  live  upwards  of  tvventy  years.  See  the  article 
Gestation,  vol.  viii.  p.  537. 

The  difeafes  to  which  birds,  in  their  natural  ftate,  are 
incident,  are  probably  neither  numerous  nor  formidable  ; 
at  leaft,  we  feldom  meet  with  individuals  of  the  feathered 
race  which  feem  to  labour  under  ficknefs  or  infirmity.  In 
our  northern  latitudes  they  are  indeed  frequently  fub- 
jedted  to  the  preflu  re  ofK;old  and  hunger  ;  but  the  debi¬ 
lity,  and  other  fymptoms  attendant  on  thefe  external  ac¬ 
cidents,  hardly  deferv.e  to  be  noticed  in  a  nofological  point 
of  view.  Seclufion  from  the  open  air,  and  a  total  change 
of  habits,  induced  by  confinement  and  domeftication,  are 
ufually  accompanied  by  appropriate  diforders ;  fuch  as  the 
pip,  or  fwelling  on  the  extremity  of  the  tongue,  a  foften- 
ing  of  the  bill,  a  gradual  decay  of  the  feet,  convulfions, 
and  general  pining.  The  moulting  procefs,  from  which 
none  of  the  fpecies  are  exempted,  may  alfo  be  regarded, 
in  fome  meafure,  as  a  difeafcd  ftate  of  the  animal.  All 
birds  moult,  or  call  their  feathers,  once,  and  fome  twice, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  year.  This  change  takes  place  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  in  the  feafon  which  correfpondS  to  it  in  different 
climates,  and  uniformly  after  the  breeding-feafon.  Thofe 
which  moult  twice  a-year,  alfo  change  their  feathers  in 
fpring.  Moft  of  the  young  males,  which  bear  originally 
the  plumage  of  the  mother,  aflume,  at  their  firft  moulting, 
the  colouring  which' they  afterwards  retain;  but  fome 
fpecies  do  not  put  on  their  charafteriftic  garb  till  the  end 
of  the  fecond,  or  even  of  the  third,  year.  Among  thofe 
which  moult  twice  a-year,  both  males  and  females  change 
their  plumage;  but  the  latter  retain  the  fame  markings, 
while  the  former  exhibit  a  more  gaudy  covering  in  the 
feafon  which  precedes  their  pairing,  and  a  more  fober  one, 
often  fimilar  to  that  of  the  female,  after  the  period  of 


breeding.  In  moft  cafes,  the  feathers  fall  off  in  gradual 
fucceftion  ;  but,  in  fome  fpecies,  nearly  the  whole  plumage 
comes  off  at  once,  and  is  fpeedily  replaced. 

The  moulting  of  birds,  even  when  left  to  the  operation 
of  nature,  is  a  fevere  malady;  its  fatal  effefts,  however, 
have  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  interference  of  man, 
in  endeavouring  to  beftow  artificial  accompliftiments  on 
thofe  birds  which  he  reduces  to  captivity,  for  the  fake  of 
the  beauty  of  their  colours,  or  the  melody  of  their  fong. 
The  bird-catchers  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  whofe  em¬ 
ployment  confifts  chiefly  in  gratifying  the  whimfical  and 
capricious,  have  invented  a  method  of  accelerating  the 
feafon  of  moulting,  by  which  it  is  pretended  that  birds 
are  improved  both  in  their  fong  and  beauty.  To  effedt 
this,  they  (hut  them  up  in  a  dark  cage,  which  is  clofely 
wrapped  up  wfith  woollen  cloth  ;  allowing  their  dung  to 
remain,  and  increafe  the  heat  of  the  cage  :  in  this  ftate  of 
confinement,  which  continues  for  a  month,  they  are  only 
now  and  then  fupplied  with  water ;  the  putrid  air,  and  the 
fever  which  it  occafions,  depriving  ttjem  of  all  appetite 
for  food.  By  this  violent  operation,  which  is  termed 
J\ topping ,  an  artificial  and  premafure  moultis  produced, at 
the  expenfe  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the  ill-fated  creatures 
who  are  fubjedted  to  fo  unnatural  a  regimen.  The  price 
of  a  (topped  bird  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  danger  attend¬ 
ing  it ;  for  it  is  pretended,  that  its  note  is  not  only  louder 
and  more  piercing  than  that  of  a  wild  one,  but  that  its 
plumage  is  alfo  more  vivid. and  beautiful;  in  (hort,  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  wild  and  a  Hopped 
bird,  as  between  a  horfe-keptin  body-clothes  and  one  at 
grafs.  See  Bird-catching,  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 

The  manner  in  which  nature  performs  this  operation, 
as  it  is  flower  in  its  progrefs,  fo  it  is  lefs  frequently  at¬ 
tended  by  fatal  confeque.nces.  When  the  feathers  of 
birds  have  attained  their  full  fize,  the  pen-part  neareft  the 
animal  grows  harder,  and  thicker  in  its  fides,  but  (brinks 
in  its  diameter;  in  confequence  of  the  firft  of  thefe  pre¬ 
cedes,  it  draws  gradually  lefs  nourifhment  from  the  body 
of  the  animal ;  and,  by  its  decreale  in  fize,  it  grows  more 
loofe  in  the  focket,  till  at  length  it  falls.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  rudiments  of  an  incipient  quill  are  forming 
below  ;  the  (kin  is  formed  into  a  little  bag,  which  is  fed 
from  the  body  by  a  fmall  vein  and  artery,  and  which  every 
day  increafes  in  fize,  till  it  is  protruded.  While  the  one 
end  vegetates  into  the  beard  or  vane  of  the  feather,  that 
part  attached  to  the  (kin  is  (till  foft,  and  receives  a  conftant 
fupply  of  nourifhment,  which  is  diifufed  through  the  body 
of  the  quill  by  the  artery  and  vein.  When  however  the 
quill  is  come  to  its  full  growth,  and  requires  no  farther 
nourifhment,  the  vein  and  artery  become  gradually  lefs, 
till  at  laft  the  fmall  opening  by  which  they  communicated 
with  the  quill  is  flopped,  and  the  circulation  ceafes.  The 
quill,  after  it  is  thus  deprived  of  new  fupplies,  continues 
for  fome  months  in  the  focket,  till  at  laft  it  (brinks,  and 
makes  room  for  another  repetition  of  the  fame  procefs  of 
nature.  The  moulting-feafon,  as  we  have  faid,  begins  at 
the  end  of  fummer,  and  the  bird  continues  to  druggie 
under  the  malady  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the- winter  ; 
thus,  by  the  wife  appointment  of  nature,  the  appetite  of 
the  animal  is  leaft  craving  while  its  provifions  continue 
to  be  moft  fcanty.  It  is  not  till  the  return  of  fpring, 
when  the  feathers  have  attained  their  full  growth,  that 
the  abundance  of  food,  aided  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  fea¬ 
fon,  reftore  it  to  its  full  vigour.  It  is  then,  when  every 
vegetable  fprings  afrefh,  that  infedts  are  awakened  from 
their  torpid  ftate  ;  and  that  nature,  teeming  w'ith  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  life,  fe^ms  difpofed  to  continue  and  transfufe  it, 
by  the  reprodudtion  of  every  fpecies  of  her  offspring. 

Among  the  feathered  race,  accordingly,  the  return  of 
fpring  is  the  beginning  of  love.  Thofe  vital  fpirits,  which 
feemed  locked-up  during  winter,  begin  then  to  expand  ; 
vegetables  and  infedfs  fupply  abundance  of  food  ;  and 
the  bird,  having  more  than  fuffleient  for  its  own  nourilh- 
ment,  is  impelled  to  transfufe  life,  as  well  as  maintain  it. 
The  return  of  the  fexual  paflion  among  birds  is  an¬ 
nounced 
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non  need  by  the  frequency,  loudnefs,  and  variety,  of  their 
notes;  hence  M.  Buffon  concludes,  that  there  is  in  thefe 
animals  a  ftrong connexion  between  the  organs  of  gene¬ 
ration  and  thole  of  the  voice  ;  and  that  the  delightful  har¬ 
mony  of  the  grove,  fo  much  admired  by  man,  is  the  na¬ 
tural  expreflion  of  their  loves.  The  language  of  the 
male,  in  this  feafon  of  enjoyment,  is  moft  loud  and  co¬ 
pious;  to  his  call  of  allurement  the  female  expreiles  her 
alfent  in  more  feeble  and  interrupted  notes.  In  quadru¬ 
peds  the  fexual  appetite  is  ftrong,  but  the  defires  ariling 
from  it  are  as  fleeting  as  they  are  impetuous ;  while  that 
paflion  in  birds  is  diftinguiflied  by  tendernefs,  attachment, 
and  epuft ancy.  Except  the  gallinaceous  and  a  few  other 
tribes,  birds  are  all  monogamous;  and,  for  the  feafon  at 
leaft,  the  compaft  is  obierved  with  unbroken  fidelity. 
Among  quadrupeds,  there  are  but  few  inftances  of  con¬ 
jugal  fidelity,  and  ftill  fewer  of  parental  concern  in  the 
males  for  their  progeny ;  whereas,  among  birds,  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  contrary  are  rare.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
affeftion  and  afliduity  of  the  monogamous  birds,  but 
their  mutual  tendernefs  and  foiicitude  for  the  fruits  of 
their  love.  The  female  no  fooner  begins  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  her  neft,  than  (he  is  affifted  by  her  mate;  their 
mutual  labour  produces  a  mutual  attachment,  which  is 
ftrengthened  and  confirmed  by  fucceeding  toils  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  cares.  This  conjugal  fidelity,  fo  remarkable  among 
birds,  feems  to  a  rife  from  the  neceflity  of  both  male  and 
female  co-operating  in  building  their  neft,  and  providing 
for  their  young.  It  is  only  found  to  prevail  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  where  nature  is  allowed  to  remain  in  unadul¬ 
terated  fimplicity  :  wherever  man  interferes,  he  influences 
and  changes  the  ftrongeft  propenfities  of  their  nature. 
The  poultry  in  our  yards,  who  are  exempted  from  the 
labour  of  building  a  neft,  and  of  providing  for  their  fe.cii  - 
rity  and  fuftenance,  either  indulge  in  promifeuous  venery, 
or  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  flightnefs  of  their  attachments, 
and  the  inconftancy  of  their  love.  The  females  among 
them  have  the  whole  charge  of  rearing  and  protefting  the 
young;  an  office  for  which  they  are  well  qualified  by  the 
tender  foiicitude  which  they  difplay,  and  that  courage, 
bordering  on  fury,  by  which  they  are  at  that  feafon  ani¬ 
mated. 

In  general,  birds  poflefs  a  much  greater  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility  than  quadrupeds.  Weak  and  defence'lefs  as  they 
are,  and  furrounded  by  a  thoufand  enemies,  they  are  liable 
to  fo  many  accidents,  that,  without  this  wife  provifion  Cjf 
nature,  the  whole  race  mull;  have  inevitably  been  extin- 
guifned.  Thofe  birds  alfo  which  are  moft  ufeful,  orealily 
deftroyed,  are  always  moft  diftinguiflied  by  their  fertility. 
The  power  of  generation  is  greatly  increafed,  and  the 
period  of  fecundity  prolonged,  among  the  poultry  kind, 
by  domeftication.  Want,  cold,  labour,  and  inquietude, 
diminifti  in  all  animals  both  the  effedts  and  the  power  of 
procreation  ;  they  are  conftantly  more  productive  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  are  well  fed,  and  regularly  fuppiied  with 
accommodation.  Thofe  who  are  left  in  freedom,  who 
are  continually  expofed  to  fcarcity  of  food,  fear,  and  all 
the  inconveniences  of  an  independent  ftate,  appear  not 
to  exert  to  the  full  extent  their  power  of  generation  ; 
they  feem  to  hufband  its  effeCts,  and  accommodate  them 
to  the  exigences  of  their  condition. 

After  fecundation,  the  female  begins  to  lay ;  but  it  is 
only  fuch  eggs  as  have  been  impregnated  by  the  male  that 
are  prolific;  thofe  that  have  been  produced  without  pre¬ 
vious  connection  with  him,  are  always  addled  by  incuba¬ 
tion  :  this  is  (aid  to  be  almoft  uniformly  the  cafe  with  one 
of  the  two  eggs  laid  by  the  female  eagle.  The  ovation 
of  birds  has  been  confidered  as  an  important  part  of 
their  hiftory.  Klein  has  publifhed  a  work  on  this  lubjeft, 
in  which  he  has  delineated  the  eggs  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  different  fpecies,  coloured  fo  exactly  from  nature, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  diftinguiflied.  Sir  Afliton  Lever 
made  the  greateft  collection  of  the  eggs  of  birds  that  had 
been  hitherto  known. 

The  nefts  of  birds  are  conftruCied  with  fo  much  art,  as 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1215. 
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to  baffle  the  utmoft  exertion  of  human  jngfenuity  to  imi¬ 
tate  them.  The  mode  of  building,  the  materials  they 
make  ufe  of,  as  well  as  the  fituations  they  feleCt,  are  as 
various, as  the  different  kinds  of  birds,  and  are  all  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  their  fevefal  wants  and  neeeflities.  Birds 
of  the  fame  fpecies  colIeCt  the  fame  materials,  arrange 
them  in  the  fame  manner,  and  make  choice  of  fimilar 
fituations  for  fixing  the  places  of  their  temporary  abodes. 
Wherever  they  difpofe  themfelves,  they  always  take  care 
to  be  accommodated  with  a  fhelter;  and,  if  a  natural  one 
does  not  offer  itfelf,  they  very  ingenioufly  make  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  double  row  of  leaves,  down  the  dope  of  which  the 
rain  trickles,  without  entering  into-the  little  opening  of 
the  neft  that  lies  concealed.  In  forming  the  neft,  they 
make  ufe  of  dry  wood,  bark,  thorns,  reeds,  thick  hay, 
and  compact  mofs,  as  a  foundation  ;  and  on  this,  as  afirll 
layer,  they  fpread  and  fold  in  a  round  form  all  the  moft: 
delicate  materials,  as  down,  wool,  filk,  fpiders’  webs, 
feathers,  and  other  light  fubftances,  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  to  the  climate  in 
which  the  nefts  are  fituated.  Thus,  the  oftrich  in  Senegal, 
where  the  heat  is  exceflive,  negleCts  her  eggs  during  the 
day,  but  fits  on  them  in  the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  the  heat  islefs,  the  oftrich,  like  other  birds, 
fits  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In  general,  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  architecture  of  the  neft:  of  each 
fpecies  feems  to  be  adapted  to  the  number  of  eggs,  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  refpeCtive  dimenfions 
of  the  little  animal’s  body.  Small  birds,  whofe  eggs  are 
generally  numerous,  make  their  nefts  warm,  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat  may  be  equally  diffufed;  but  the  larger  fpecies 
are  lefs  folicitous  in  this  refpeCt.  Hence  the  wren,  and 
many  of  the  fmaller  birds,  conftruCt  their  little  edifices 
with  great  care,  and  with  very  warm  materials;  whereas 
the  plover  and  the  eagle,  whofe  eggs  are  fo  few  that  the 
body  may  eafily  be  applied  to  them,  build  with  no  foiici¬ 
tude  ;  fom,e,  in  thefe  circumftances,  leave  them  upon  the 
naked  rocks.  The  climate  has  alio  its  influence  on  the 
nefting  of  birds :  many  of  thofe  water-fowl,  who,  with 
us,  conftruCt  their  nefts  in  fo  carelefs  a  manner,  difeover 
greater  foiicitude  in  the  colder  climes  of  the  north,  where 
they  ftrip  the  down  oft'  their  breads  to  line  their  nefts  and 
proteCf  their  progeny. 

The  fituation  of  the  nefts  of  birds  feems  to  depend 
greatly  upon  their  habits  of  life,  the  vicinity  of  food,  and 
their  fecurity  from  the  invafion  of  their  enemies.  Some 
build  upon  the  ground,  as  the  gallinaceous  tribes  and 
water-fowl;  others  build  under  the  ground,  as  the  fwal- 
low  and  puffin  ;  which  laft  becomes  the  tenant  of  a  rab¬ 
bit’s  hole.  By  far  the  greater  number  build  in  bufhes,  or 
on  rocks:  one- fpecies  only,  that  of  the  water-hen,  per¬ 
forms  incubation  on  the  furface  of  the  waves,  her  neft 
being  attached  to  a  few  reeds.  The  larger  rapacious 
birds,  who  live  in  perpetual  hoftility  with  all  nature 
around  them,  repair,  at  the  breeding-feafon,  to  the  inac- 
ceflible  rocks  and  precipices,  where  they  have  leaft  to  fear 
from  man,  and  thofe  numerous  tribes  of  animals  with 
whom  they  conftantly  live  in  hoftility.  In  the  thick  and 
luxurious  woods  of  the  warmer  climates,  where  birds  have 
little  to  fear  but  from  the  l'erpent  or  monkey  tribes,  fome 
build  their  nefts  pendulous  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branch  of  a  tree  :  there,  where  man  is  feldom  an  aggref- 
for,  they  take  no  pains  to  conceal  them  from  the  eye; 
their  conftruClion  is  beautiful,  and  the  entrance  curi- 
oufly  contrived  in  various  ways,  to  fecure  them  againft 
the  invafion  of  their  enemies.  See  particular  inftances 
on  the  Motacilla  Plate  III.  VI.  Muscicapa  Plate  II. 
vol.  xvi.  and  Oriolus  Plate  I.  in  the  preient  volume. 
But  all  thofe  who  live  upon  fruits  and  corn,  and  are  too 
often  unwelcome  intruders  upon  the  fruits  of  human  in- 
duftry,  are  chiefly  folicitous,  in  conftruCting  their  nefts, 
to  conceal  them  from  the  eye  of  man. 

The  nefting  and  ovation  of  the  feathered  race  are  no 
fooner  completed,  than  they  enter  upon  another  procefs 
equally  neceftary  to  perpetuate  their  kind,  but  ftill  mote 
9  L  tedious 
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tedious  and  painful.  Neither  the  nature  nor  extent  of 
tiie  inftinCt  of  brutes  is  fully  underftood;  this  principle, 
however,  during  the  incubation  of  birds,  feems  in  fome 
refpeCts  to  approach,  if  not  to.furpafs,  the  powers  of  rea- 
fon.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience  of  birds  when 
hatching;  during  a  period  which  continues  from  three 
to  eight  weeks,  neither  the  approach  of  danger,  nor  the 
calls  of  hunger,  can  drive  them  from  the  neft.  Before 
incubation  is  completed,  the  female,  however  plump  at 
the  beginning,  is  generally  emaciated  to  a  fkeleton. 
Among  I'ome  tribes,  the  male  and  female  lit  alternately, 
the  more  equally  to  divide  the  tedious  labour  ;  among 
others,  the  male  provides  food  for  his  mate  while  hatch¬ 
ing,  or  alleviates  her  toils  by  his  melody  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  bulb;  fome  join  together  in  the  arduous  opera¬ 
tion,  and,  by  increafing  the  heat,  endeavour  to  accelerate 
its  progrefs.  At  times,  however,  the  eggs  acquire  an 
heat  that  feems  hurtful  to  infant  life;  on  thefe  occafions 
they  are  left  to  cool ;  and  the  hen,  after  a  longer  or  (horter 
(pace,  according  to  the  weather,  again  refumes  her  oc¬ 
cupation. 

With  what  painful  perfeverance  birds  fit  on  their  eggs 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumftance,  that,  as  the  work¬ 
men  of  Mr.  A.  Marks,  of  Lilkeard,  were  cutting  acrofs 
an  alh-tree,  (Mar.  24,  1819.)  they  difcovered  a  bird’s  neft 
in  the  interior  of  the  tree,  containing  three  eggs:  the  neft 
was  entirely  furrounded  with  found  timber,  about  .eight 
inches  thick,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  an  opening 
to  the  outfide.  About  thirty  years  fince,  a  fipailar  difco- 
very  was  made  in  Plymouth  dock-yard;  a  bird,  called  a 
heckmal,  being  found  fitting  on  its  eggs,  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  oak-tree,  which,  by  its  immenfe  growth,  mull 
have  been  enclofed  eighty  or  ninety  years.  The  eggs,  on 
being  touched,  fell  into  dull ;  the  Ikeleton  of  the  bird 
and  its  neft  have  been  prelerved  for  the  infpeClion  of  the 
curious. 

Mr.  Addifon,  when  fpeaking  of  the  inftinCl  of  birds, 
terms  it  an  immediate  direction  of  Providence,  fuch  an 
operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  that  which  determines 
all  portions  of  matter  to  their  proper  centre  of  attraction. 
It  is  certain,  that  they  feem  almoil  entirely  paflive  under 
its  influence.  In  obedience  to  its  call,  they  fly  from  one 
appetite  to  another;  and,  whatever  ingenuity  they  may 
feem  to  pofl'efs  while  aCting  under  it,  in  every  thing  be¬ 
yond  its  reach  they  d i (play  the  utmoft  dullnefs  or  the 
greateft  ftupidity.  “  With  how  much  feeming  caution 
does  an  hen  provide  herfelf  a  neft  in  places  unfrequented, 
and  free  from  difturbance  !  When  (lie  has  laid  her  eggs, 
fo  that  fhe  can  cover  them,  what  care  does  (he  take  in 
turning  them  regularly,  that  every  part  may  partake  of 
the  vital  heat  !  When  Ihe  leaves  them  to  provide  necef- 
fary  fullenance,  how  punctually  does  (he  return  before 
they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  animal  !  When  the  birth  approaches,  with 
bow  much  nicety  and  attention  does  fhe  help  the  chick 
to  break  the  prifon  :  fhe  covers  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  provides  it  with  proper  nourilhment,  and  teaches 
it  to  help  itfelf  !”  In  all  thefe  particulars,  her  inftinCt 
guides  her  with  the  caution  and  exaCtnefs  of  human  rea- 
lon  in  its  nicell  and  moll  delicate  operations.  Yet,  with 
all  thefe  appearances  of  fagacity,  the  hen,  in  other  re¬ 
fpeCts,  difcovers  no  glimmerings  of  thought,  nor  any 
fliadow  of  ingenuity.  She  will  pleafe  herfelf  with  a  Hone, 
ora  piece  of  chalk,  inllead  of  an  egg,  and  will  try  to 
hatch  it  in  the  fame  manner:  fhe  knows  not  the  number 
ihe  has  laid  ;  and  allows  them  to  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
nilhed  at  plealure:  (lie  cannot  diftinguifh  her  own  eggs 
from  thofe  of  another;  and  (lie  will  rear  a  brood  of  ducks 
as  carefully  as  chickens:  when  (lie  beholds  this  fuppoliti- 
tious  offspring  launch  into  the  pool,  fhe  Hands  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  trembling  between  two  contrary  impulfes 
of  inftinCt;  but  obeys  the  more  powerful  call  of  nature, 
that  of  felf-prefervation. 

When  the  young  are  produced,  the  next  objeCt  of  pa¬ 
rental  care  is  their  protection  and  fupport;  and  the  fpirit 
and  indultry  they  difplay  at  this  period,  demonllrate  how 


amply  nature  has  qualified  them  for  both.  The  mod  timid 
and  inadtive  become  fpirited  and  courageous  in  defence 
of  their  progeny  :  the  rapacious  kinds  acquire  more  than 
ufual  ferocity:  they  carry  their  prey,  yet  throbbing  with 
life,  to  the  neft,  and  early  accultom  their  young  to  habits 
of  cruelty  and  (laughter.  Thofe  of  milder  natures, 
equally  occupied  by  the  neceflary  concern  of  fupporting 
their  families,  difcontitnie  their  finging  at  this  feafon; 
every  inferior  amufement,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
great  era  of  their  happinefs,  is  laid  afide,  when,  proud  of 
becoming  parents,  and  rearing  a  progeny  of  their  own, 
they  feem  tranfported  with  pleafure. 

Of  thofe  birds  who  build  on  the  ground,  the  greater 
part  of  the  young  are  able  to  run  as  foon  as  they  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  (hell;  all  that  is  neceflary  for  them,  is 
lhowing  their  food,  and  teaching  the  manner  of  colleCling 
it.  Thofe  however  who  are  hatched  upon  trees,  remain 
in  the  neft  lo  long  as  they  continue  in  an  unfledged  (late. 
During  this  period,  both  parents  are  commonly  employed 
in  providing  them  a  regular  fupply;  with  which  they  are 
all  fed  in  their  turns,  one  after  another,  that  none  may 
take  away  the  nourilhment  from  the  reft.  It  is  not  till 
after  their  plumage  is  fully  growm,  and  they  are  capable 
of  avoiding  danger  by  flight,  that  the  young  are  led  from 
the  neft,  and  taught  to  provide  for  themfelves.  At  firft 
they  make  only  (hort  excurfions,  while  the  weather  is  fine, 
around  the  neft,  or  thofe  places  in  its  vicinity  where  food 
abounds.  After  they  have  been  for  fome  days  taught  to 
difcover  their  food,  and  carry  it  away,  and  have  at  length 
become  completely  qualified  to  provide  for  themfelves, 
the  old  ones  lead  them  no  longer  back  to  the  neft;  but, 
conducting  them  to  fome  field  where  their  food  is  plenty, 
they  forfake  them  for  the  lad  time ;  and  their  former  in¬ 
timate  connection,  being  no  longer  neceflary,  is  for  ever 
broken  off. 

After  the  young  of  birds  have  come  to  that  degree  of 
maturity  which  renders  them  independent  of  parental  af- 
fiftance,  the  different  tribes  vary  remarkably  in  their  ap¬ 
petite  for  fociety  ;  fome  kinds  are  folitary,  and  others 
gregarious.  Many  birds  who  live  in  pairs  only  during 
the  breeding-feafon,  affemble  together  in  large  flocks  as 
foon  as  that  period  is  pad.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe 
with  (wans,  geefe,  and  ducks  :  the  whole  order  of  pafjeres 
alfo  commonly  colleCt  into  flocks  during  winter;  and  in 
thefe  flocks  birds  of  different  fpecies  are  often  united; 
they  all  however  regularly  difperfe  on  the  approach  of 
fpring,  the  pairing-feafon.  O11  the  other  hand,  the  he¬ 
rons,  gannets,  and  fome  other,  tribes,  live  in  a  gregarious 
(late  during  the  breeding-months,  and  afterwards  fpread 
over  the  country  in  a  (late  of  folitude  and  difperfion. 
Some  are  obferved  to  breed  and  live  the  whole  year  in 
fociety,  fuch  as  the  pigeons,  rooks,  and  darlings;  while 
the  rapacious  live  in  continual  folitude  :  the  eagle,  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  rivalftiip  of  his  own  offspring,  unmercifully 
expels  them  from  that  diftriCl  which  he  has  chofen  for  his 
relidence,  and  feems  equally  deaf  to  the  calls  of  pity  or 
affeCtion. 

Song  of  Birds. — The  chirp  is  the  firft  found  which  a 
young  bird  utters,  as  a  cry  for  food.  Now  this  is  different 
in  all  neftlings  ;  and,  if  accurately  attended  to,  the  hearer 
may  diltinguilh  of  what  fpecies  the  bird  is,  though  the 
neft  may  hang  out  of  his  fight  and  reach.  This  cry  is 
very  weak  and  querulous  ;  it  is  dropped  entirely  as  the 
bird  grows  ftronger,  nor  is  afterwards  intermixed  with  its 
fong:  the  chirp  of  a  nightingale,  for  example,  being 
hoarfe  and  difagreeable. 

The  call  of  a  bird,  is  that  found  which  it  is  able  to 
make  when  about  a  month  old;  it  is,  in  moll  inftances, 
a  repetition  of  one  and  the  fame  note  ;  is  retained  by  the 
bird  as  long  as  it  lives;  and  is  common,  generally,  to  both 
the  cock  and  hen. 

The  next  ftage  in  the  notes  of  a  bird  is  termed  by  the 
bird-catchers  recording,  which  word  is  probably  derived 
from  a  mufical  inftrument  formerly  ufed  in  England 
called  a  recorder.  This  attempt  in  the  neltling  to  ling, 
nmy  be  com  oared  to  the  imperfeCt  endeavour  in  a  child  to 
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babble.  This  firft  eflay  does  not  Teem  to  have  the  lead 
rudiments  of  the  future  fong;  but,  as  the  bird  grows 
older  and  ftronger,  one  may  begin  to  perceive  what  the 
nettling  is  aiming  at.  While  the  fcholar  is  thus  endea¬ 
vouring  to  form  his  fong,  when  he  is  once  fure  of  a  paflage, 
he  commonly  raifes  his  tone,  which  he  drops  again  when 
he  is  not  equal  to  what  he  is  attempting;  juft  as  a  linger 
raifes  his  voice,  when  he  not  only  recollefls  certain  parts 
of  a  tune  with  precifion,  but  knows  that  he  can  execute 
them.  What  the  nettling  is  not  thus  thoroughly  matter 
of,  he  hurries  over,  lowering  his  tone,  as  if  he  did  not 
with  to  be  heard,  and  could  not  yet  fatisfy  himfelf.  A 
young  bird  commonly  continues  to  record  for  ten  or 
eleven  months;  then  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part  of 
his  fong,  which  afterwards  continues  fixed,  and  is  fcarcely 
ever  altered.  When  the  bird  is  thus  become  perfect  in 
his  lelTon,  he  is  faid  to  “  fing  his  fong  round,”  or  in  all 
its  varieties  of  palfages,  which  he  connedls  together,  and 
executes  without  a  paufe. 

Notes  in  birds  are  no  more  innate  than  language  is  in 
man,  and  depend  entirely  on  the  mailer  under  which 
they  are  bred,  as  far  as  their  organs  will  enable  them  to 
imitate  the  founds  which  they  have  frequent  opportu¬ 
nities  of  hearing.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Dailies  Barrington 
educated  neftling-linnets  under  the  three  bed  linging- 
larks,  the  Ikylark,  woodlark,  and  titlark;  everyone  of 
which,  inftead  of  the  linnet’s  fong,  adhered  entirely  to 
that  of  their  refpedlive  inftrudtors.  When  the  note  of 
the  titlark-linnet  was  thoroughly  fixed,  he  hung  the  bird 
in  a  room  with  two  common  linnets,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  which  were  full  in  fong;  the  titlark-linnet,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  borrow  any  palfages  from  the  linnet’s  fong, 
but  adhered  ftedfaftly  to  that  of  the  titlark.  Having  fome 
curiofity  to  find  out  whether  an  European  neltling  would 
equally  learn  the  note  of  an  African  bird,  he  educated  a 
young  linnet  under  a  vengolina,  which  imitated  its  Afri¬ 
can  mailer  fo  exablly,  without  any  mixture  of  the  lin- 
net-fong,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  diltinguilh  the  one 
from  the  other. 

Tliefe  fails  feem  to  prove  very  decifively,  that  birds 
have  not  any  innate  ideas  of  the  notes  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  peculiar  to  each  fpecies.  But' it  will  pofilbly  be 
alked,  why,  in  a  wild  Hate,  they  adhere  fo  Iteadily  to  the 
fame  fong,  infomuch  that  it  is  well  known,  before  the 
bird  is  heard,  what  notes  you  are  to  expedl  from  him. 
This  however  arifes  entirely  from  the  neftling’s  attending 
only  to  the  inftruflion  of  the  parent-bird,  while  it  difre- 
gards  the  notes  of  all  others  which  may  perhaps  be  fing¬ 
ing  round  him.  Bvit,  to  prove  this  decifively,  Mr.  B. 
took  a  common  fparrow  from  the  neft  when  it  was  fledged, 
and  educated  him  under  a  linnet :  the  bird  however  by 
accident  heard  a  goldfinch  alfo,  and  his  fong  was  therefore 
a  mixture  of  the  linnet  and  goldfinch.  Mr.  B.  educated 
a  young  robin  undera  very  fine  nightingale;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  began  already  to  be  out  of  fong,  and  was  perfectly 
mute  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight.  This  robin  afterwards 
fung  three  parts  in  four  nightingale,  and  the  reft  of  his 
fong  was  what  the  bird-catchers  call  rubhijh,  or  no  parti¬ 
cular  note  whatever.  He  educated  a  neltling-robin  under 
a  woodlark-linnet  which  was  full  in  fong,  and  hung  very 
near  to  him  for  a  month  together;  after  which,  the  robin 
was  removed  to  another  houfe,  where  he  could  only  hear 
a  Ikylark-linnet.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  neftling 
did  not  ling  a  note  of  woodlark,  though  he  afterwards 
hung  him  again  juft  above  the  woodlark-linnet,  but  ad¬ 
hered  entirely  to  the  fong  of  the  Ikylark-linnet. 

Birds  in  a  wild  Hate  do  not  commonly  ling  above  ten 
weeks  in  the  year  ;  whereas  birds,  that  have  plenty  of 
food  in  a  cage,  fing  the  greateft  part  of  the  year;  and  we 
may  add,  that  the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  bird  ever  fings  •. 
and  this  is  a  wife  provilion  of  nature,  becaufe  her  fong 
would  dilcover  her  neft;  and  in  the  fame  manner  we 
may  rationally  account  for  her  inferiority  in  refpebl  to 
plumage.  The  faculty  of  finging  is  confined  to  the  cock- 
birds;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Hunter,  in  dilfedling  birds 


of  feveral  fpecies,  found  the  mufdes  of  the  larynx  to  be 
ftronger  in  the  nightingale  than  in  any  other  bird  of  the 
famelize;  and,  in  all  thofe  inltances  where  he  diflefled 
both  cock  and  hen,  the  lame  mufcles  were  ftronger  in  the 
cock.  To  the  fame  purpofe,  it  is  an  obfervation  as  an¬ 
cient  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  a  capon  does  not  crow. 

Some  have  afcribed  the  finging  of  the  cock-bird  in  the 
fpring  to  the  motive  only  of  pleafing  his  mate  during  in¬ 
cubation.  Nature,  indeed,  partly  for  this  end,  has  given 
to  the  male  the  power  of  finging;  but  the  finging  of  a 
bird  in  the  fpring  is  more  probably  owing  to  the  greater 
plenty  of  plants  and  infedls,  which,  as  well  as  feeds,  are 
the  proper  food  of  finging-birds  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  recolleded  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
birds  do  not  fing  at  all :  why  fhould  their  mates  therefore 
be  deprived  of  this  folace  and  amufement?  The  bird  in 
a  cage,  which  perhaps  fings  nine  or  ten  months  in  a  year, 
cannot  do  lb  from  this  inducement.  On  the  contrary,  it 
arifes  chiefly  from  contending  with  another  bird,  or  in¬ 
deed  againft  almoft  any  fort  of  continued  noife.  Supe¬ 
riority  in  fong  gives  to  birds  a  moll  amazing  afcendency 
over  each  other;  as  is  well  known  to  the  bird-catchers 
by  the  fafcinating  power  of  their  call-birds,  which  they 
contrive  fhould  moult  prematurely  for  this  purpofe.  But, 
to  Ihow  decifively  that  the  finging  of  a  bird  in  the  fpring 
does  not  arife  from  attention  to  its  mate,  a  very  ex¬ 
perienced  catcher  of  nightingales  informed  Mr.  B.  that 
fome  of  thefe  birds  have  jerked  the  inllant  they  were  caught. 
He  had  alfo  brought  to  him  a  nightingale  which  had  been 
but  a  few  hours  a  cage,  and  which  burll  forth  in  a  roar  of 
fong:  yet  this  bird  was  fo  fulky  on  his  firlt  confinement, 
that  he  mull  be  crammed  for  feven  or  eight  days,  as  he 
would  otherwife  not  feed  himfelf:  it  was  alfo  neceflary  to 
tie  his  wings,  to  prevent  his  killing  himfelf  againft  the 
top  or  fides  of  the  cage. 

Mr.  B.  believes  there  is  no  inftance  of  any  bird’s  fing¬ 
ing  which  exceeds  our  blackbird  in  fize;  and  poflibly  this 
may  arife  from  the  difficulty  of  its  concealing  itfelf,  if  it 
called  the  attention  of  its  enemies,  not  only  by  bulk,  but 
by  the  proportionable  loudnefs  of  its  notes.  This  writer 
farther  obferves,  that  fome  palfages  of  the  fong,  in  a  few 
kinds  of  birds,  correfpond  with  the  intervals  of  our  mu- 
fical  fcale,  of  which  the  cuckoo  is  a  linking  and  known 
inftance;  but  much  the  greater  part  of  Tuch  fong  is  not 
capable  of  mufical  notation ;  partly  becaufe  the  rapidity 
is  often  fo  great,  and  it  is  alfo  fo  uncertain  when  they 
may  Hop,  that  we  cannot  reduce  the  palfages  to  form  a 
mufical  bar  in  any  time  whatloever;  partly  alfo,  becaufe 
the  pitch  of  moll  birds  is  confiderably  higher  than  the 
moll  Ihrill  notes  of  thofe  inftruments  which  comprehend 
even  the  greateft  compafs;  and  principally,  becaufe  the 
intervals  ufed  by  birds  are  commonly  fo  minute,  that  we 
cannot  judge  at  all  of  them  from  the  more  grofs  intervals 
into  which  we  divide  our  mufical  oblave.  This  writer 
apprehends,  that  all  birds  fing  in  the  lame  key;  and,  in 
order  to  dilcover  this  key,  he  informs  us,  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  have  been  obferved  in  different  birds;  A,  B  flat, 
C,  D,  F,  and  G ;  and,  therefore,  E  only  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  fcale  ;  now  thefe  intervals,  he  fays,  can  only 
be  found  in  the  key  of  F  with  a  i’narp  third,  or  that  of  G 
with  a  flat  third  ;  and  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  latter,  be¬ 
caufe,  admitting  that  the  firft  mufical  notes  were  learned 
from  birds,  thofe  of  the  cuckoo,  which  have  been  moll 
attended  to,  form  a  flat  third.;  and  mod  compofitions, 
where  the  mulic  is  Ample,  and  confifts  merely  of  melody, 
are  in  a  flat  third.  As  a  farther  evidence  that  birds  fing 
always  in  the  fame  key,  it  has  been  found,  by  attending  to 
a  nightingale,  as  well  as  a  robin  which  was  educated  un¬ 
der  him,  that  the  notes  reducible  to  our  intervals  of  the 
oflave  were  always  precifely  the  fame. 

t  Moil  people,  who  have  nor  attended  to  the  notes  of 
birds,  fuppofe,  that  thofe  of  every  fpecies  fing  exablly  the 
fame  notes  and  palfages,  which  is  by  no  means  true, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  general  refemblance. 
Thus  the  London  bird-catchers  prefer  the  fong  of  the 
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Kentifh  goldfinches,  and  EiTex  chaffinches;  ‘but  fome  of 
the  nightingale-fanciers  prefer  a  Surrey  bird  to  thofe  of 

Middlefex. 

It  maybe  a  feed.,  how  birds  originally  came  by  the  notes 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  fpecies.  The  anfwer  is,  that 
the  origin  of  the  notes  of  birds,  together  with  its  gradual 
progrefs,  is  as  difficult  to  he  traced  as  that  of  the  different 
languages  in  nations.  The  lofs  of  the  parent-cock  at  the 
critical  time  for  inftrufticn,  has* doubtlefs  produced  thofe 
varieties  which  are  obferved  in  the  fong  of  each  fpecies; 
hecaufe  then  the  nettling  has  either  attended  to  the  fong 
of  fome  other  bird,  or  perhaps  invented  fome  new  notes 
of  its  own,  which  are  afterwards  perpetuated  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation,  till  fimilar  accidents  produce  other 
alterations.  The  organs  of  fome  birds  alfo  are  probably 
fo  defedtive,  that  they  cannot  imitate  properly  the  paren¬ 
tal  note,  as  fome  men  can  never  articulate  as  they  fliould 
do.  Such  defefls  in  the  parent-bird  muff  again  occafion 
varieties,  becaufe  thefe  defeCts  will  be  continued  to  their 
defendants,  who  will  only  attend  to  the  parental  long. 
Some  of  thefe  defendants  alfo  may  have  imperfeCt  organs  ; 
which  wiil  again  multiply  varieties  in  the  long.  The 
truth  is,  that  fc  arcely  any  two  birds  of  the  fame  fpecies  have 
exaCtly  the  fame  notes,  if  they  are  accurately  attended  to ; 
though  there  is  a  general  refemblance.  Thus  molt  people 
fee  no  difference  between  one  fheep  and  another,  when  a 
large  flock  is  before  them.  The  Ihepherd  however  knows 
each  of  them,  and  can  fwear  to  them,  if  they  are  loft ;  as 
can  the  Lincolnfhire  golherd  to  each  goofe. 

.  Every  fpecies  of  bird  is  not  equally  eloquent ;  fome  are 
copious  and  fluent  in  their  utterance,  while  others  are 
confined  to  a  few  important  founds:  no  bird,  like  the  filh 
kind,  is  quite  mute;  but  fome  are  rather  filent.  The 
notes  of  the  rapacious  are  Ihrill  and  piercing;  and,  in  the 
feafon  of  nidification,  much  diverfified.  Ravens,  belides 
their  load  croak,  can  utter  a  deep  and  hollow  note,  that 
makes  the  woods  to  echo:  doves  coo  in  an  amorous  and 
mournful  manner,  and  are  emblems  of  defpairing  lovers. 
All  the  pafierine  tribes  exprefs  their  complacency  by  fweet 
modulations,  and  various  melody.  Aquatic  and  grega¬ 
rious  birds,  efpecially  fuch  as  Ihift  their  quarters  in  the 
dark,  are  very  noify  and  loquacious:  their  perpetual  cla¬ 
mour  prevents  them  from  dilperfing  and  loling  their  com¬ 
panions.  No  birds  poffefs  greater  variety  of  expreffion, 
or  a  more  copious  language,  than  our  common  poultry. 
Of  all  the  occurrences  of  their  life,  that  of  laying  feems 
to  be  the  mod  important  ;  for,  no  focner  has  a  hen  dif- 
burdened  herfelf,  than  {lie  ruffles  forth  with  a  clamorous 
kind  of  joy,  which  the  cock  and  the  reft  of  his  miftrefles 
immediately  adopt :  the  tumult  catches  from  yard  to  yard, 
and  fpreads  to  every  homeftead  within  hearing,  tili  at  laft 
the  whole  village  is  in  an  uproar.  As  foon  as  the  hen 
becomes  a  mother,  her  new  relation  demands  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  :  (lie  then  runs  clucking  and  fcreaming  about;  and 
feems  agitated,  as  if  poflefled.  The  father  of  the  flock 
has  alfo  a  confiderable  vocabulary  ;  if  a  bird  of  prey  pail'es 
over,  with  a  warning  voice  he  bids  bis  family  beware. 
The  gallant  chanticleer  has  at  command  his  amorous 
phrafes  and  his  terms  of  defiance  ;  but  the  found  by 
which  he  is  beft  known,  is  his  crowing  :  by  this,  he  has 
in  all  ages  been  diftinguifhed  as  the  countryman’s  clock 
or  larum,  as  the  watchman  that  proclaims  the  divifions 
of  the  night.  Some  of  the  gaudy  birds,  and  particularly 
the  peacock,  have  notes  peculiarly  grating  and  (hocking 
to  the  ear;  the  yelling  of  cats,  or  the  braying  of  an  afs, 
is  not  more  difguftful. 

Conlidering  the  fmall  fize  of  finging-birds,  it  is  amaz¬ 
ing  at  what  a  diftance  their  notes  may  be  heard.  I  bus, 
a  nightingale  may  be  very  clearly  diftinguilhed  at  more 
than  half  a  mile,  if  the  evening  is  calm.  Mr.  Ik.  has  alio 
obferved  the  breath  of  a  robin,  which  exerted  it!el(,^fo 
condenfed  in  a  frofty  morning,  as  to  be  very  vifible.  io 
make  the  comparifon  however  with  accuracy,  between  the 
loudnefs  of  a  bird’s  and  the  human  voice,  a  perfou  fhouid 
be  lent  to  the  fpot  from  which  the  bird  is  heard:  Mr.  B, 


conceives  that,  on  fuch  trial,  the  nightingale  would  be 
diftinguifhed  farther  than  the  man.  It  muff  have  ftruck 
every  one,  that,  in  paffing  under  a  houfe. where  the  win¬ 
dows  are.fhut,.  the  finging  of  a  bird  is  eafily  heard,  when 
at  the  fame  time  a  converfation  cannot  be  fo,  though  an 
animated  one.  And  the  {creams'  of  a  peacock  are  heard 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  the  bellowing  of  an  ox,  although 
it  is  hardly  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  fize. 

The  nightingale  has  been  almoft  univerfally  reckoned 
the  1110ft  capital  of  finging-birds  ;  and  its  fuperiority,  de¬ 
duced  from  a  caged  bird,  confifts  in  the  following  parti¬ 
culars :  Its  tone  is  much  more  mellow  than  that  of  any 
other  bird,  though  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  proper  exer¬ 
tion  of  its  mufical  powers,  it  can  be  exceffively  brilliant. 
Another  point  of  fuperiority  is  its  continuance  of  fong, 
without  a  paufe,  which  is  fometimes  no  lefs  than  twenty 
feconds  ;  and,  when  the  refpiration  became  n?ceffary,  it 
has  been  taken  with  as  much  judgment  as  by  an  opera- 
finger.  The  fky-lark  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  com- 
pafs  and  variety,  is  only  fecond  to  the  nightingale.  The 
nightingale  alfo  lings,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed, 
with  fuperior  judgment  and  tafte.  Mr.  Barrington  has 
obferved,  that  his  nightingale,  which  was  a  very  capital 
bird,  began  foftly,  like  the  ancient  orators;  refervirtg  its 
breath  to  {'well  certain  notes,  winch,  by  this  means,  had  a 
moft  aftoniffiing  eft'eff.  This  writer  adds,  that  the  notes 
of  birds  which  are  annually  imported  from  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America,  both  fingly  and  in  concert,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  thofe  of  Europe. 

The  following  Table,  formed  by  Mr.  Barrington, 
(agreeably  to  the  idea  of  M.  de  Piles  in  eftimating  the 
merits  of  painters,)  is  deffgned  to  exhibit  the  compara¬ 
tive  merit  of  the  Britifh  finging-birds  :  in  which  20 is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  poiiit  of  abfolute  perfection. 
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Of  the  Flight  and  Migration  of  Birds. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  fkilful  naturalift,  that,  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  ornithologift,  one  fliould  be  able  to  diftinguifli  birds 
by  their  air,  as  well  as  by  their  colours  and  ffiape  ;  on  the 
o-round  as  well  as  on  the  wing,  and  in  the  buffi  as  well  as 
fn  the  hand.  For,  though  it  can  never  be  faid  that  every 
fpecies  of  birds  has  a  manner  peculiar  to  ltfelf  ;  yet  there 
is  fomewhat,  in  moft  genera  at  leaft,  that  at  firft  dilcrimi- 
nates  them.  Put  a  bird  in  motion  ;  and  the  judicious  ob- 
ferver  can  pronounce  upon  it  with  certainty,  Nam  ve/a 
iucvflu  patuit.  Thus  the  kites  and  buzzards  fail  round  in 
circles,  with  wings  expanded  and  motionlefs  ;  and  it  is 
from  their  gliding  manner  that  the  former,  in  the  north 
of  Britain,  have  obtained  the  name  of  gteads.  There  is  a 
,  peculiarity 
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peculiarity  in  ravens  that  mud  ftrike  the  mod:  incurious 
obferver  :  they  fpend  all  their  leifure  time  in  diving  and 
cuffing  at  each  other  on  the  wing  in  a  playful  manner  j 
and,  when  they  move  from  one  place  to  another,  fre¬ 
quently  turn  on  their  backs  with  a  loud  croak,  as  if 
about  to  fall  to  the  ground.  When  this  accident  hap¬ 
pens,  they  are  Scratching  themfelves  with  one  foot,  and 
thus  iofe  their  centre  of  gravity.  Parrots,  like  all  other 
hook-clawed  birds,  walk  awkwardly, and  make  ufeof  their 
bill  as  a  third  foot,  climbing  and  defcending  with  ridi¬ 
culous  caution.  All  the  order  of  gallinse  (poultry)  pa¬ 
rade  and  walk  gracefully,  and  run  fvviftly  ;  they  fly  how¬ 
ever  with  difficulty,  and  in  a  draight  line,  with  an  im¬ 
petuous  noil’e.  Mod  of  the  fmall  birds  fly  by  jerks,  or 
hop  when  on  the  ground  ;  the  Iky  lark  rifes  and  falls  per¬ 
pendicularly  while  it  tings  ;  the  woodlark  hangs  poifed 
in  the  air  ;  and  the  titlark  riles  and  falls  in  large  curves, 
and  is  melodious  only  while  defcending. 

Several  observations  worthy  the  notice  of  the  naturalid 
are  obtained  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  their  uni¬ 
form  appearance  in  particular  places  at  dated  feafons.  A 
confiderable  part  of  the  fuperditions  in  the  polytheifm  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  had  no  other  foundation  than 
the  accidental  flight  of  birds,  or  their  manner  of  taking 
their  food.  A  great  body  of  their  priefts  were  called  aruj- 
pices,  from  their  being  employed  watching  the  motions  of 
thefe  animals.  An  enterprife  was  deemed  aufpicious,  or 
the  contrary,  according  as  their  motions  were  reported 
favourable  or  otherwife.  But,  fuperftition  apart,  the ex- 
erienced  failor  derives  information  from  the  flight  of 
irds,  in  which  he  is  deeply  intereded.  The  man-of-war 
bird  has  a  very  different  flight  at  fea  from  what  it  has 
•when  near  the  land:  in  the  former  cafe,  it  foars  high  in 
the  region  of  the  air,  and  its  motion  is  (low  ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  flies  much  quicker,  and  nearer  to  the  furface  of 
the  water.  Hence  Tailors,  by  obferving  its  manner  of 
flight,  can  conjecture  pretty  nearly  their  didance  from 
land.  The  Phaeton  setherius  is  another  bird  whofe  ap¬ 
pearance  is  ufeful  to  navigators.  It  is  always  found  with¬ 
in  the  tropics,  never  venturing  to  the  north  or  fouth  of 
either^  whenever  then  this  bird  is  obferved,the  feamenare 
with  certainty  informed  of  their  being  in  the  intra-tro- 
pical  latitudes.  There  is  alfo  a  bird  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
found  always  within  a  fliort  didance  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  therefore  called  the  Procellaria  Capenfis :  as 
the  appearance  of  this  bird  indicates  to  the  failors  their 
approach  to  the  Cape,  it  is  often  ufeful  to  the  Indiamen 
in  doubling  that  promontory.  The  Procellaria  pelagica, 
as  often  as  it  approaches  a  (hip,  and  gets  into  the  wake, 
the  failors,  by  condant  obfervation,  find  that  they  are 
invariably  overtaken  by  a  dorm.  This  fowl  is  called  by 
the  Englifh  the  petterel;  but,  from  its  being  thus  a  bird 
of  bad  omen,  the  mariners  have  denominated  it  the  devil's 
chicken.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the  people 
employed  in  the  herring-filhery  are  often  indebted  to  the 
Larus  parafiticus,  and  the  folan  goofe,  for  difcovering  the 
dioals  of  filhes.  The  birds  that  feed  upon  herrings  are 
indeed  the  fured  guides  of  the  fi fliers  5  both  are  engaged 
in  the  fame  employment ;  both  are  in  qued  of  the  fame 
objeft. 

From  the  appearance  of  birds  in  this  ifland  of  the  in¬ 
terior  and  more  northerly  regions  of  the  world,  we  judge 
of  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  and  intenfenefs  of  the  froft. 
When  the  fwans  and  fnow  flecks  abound  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  they  are  deemed  the  infallible  predictors  of  a 
great  ftorm.  The  woodcock  too,  and  fieldfare,  are  the  re¬ 
gular  harbingers  of  winter  ;  .whereas  the  cuckoo  and  the 
rail  never  fail  to  announce  the  approach  of  fummer. 

From  their  food,  their  manner  of  life,  and  their  loco¬ 
motive  powers,  birds  feem  dedined  to  become  inhabitants 
of  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  cold  and  barren  regions 
of  the  north,  and  the  fultry  deferts  of  the  warmer  lati¬ 
tudes,  have  equally  a  fhare  in  fupporting  the  feathered 
tribes  ;  and,  in  fome  indances,  thefe  didant  climes  be¬ 
come  alternately  the  refidence  of  the  fame  bird  at  differ- 
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ent  feafons  of  the  year.  Some  dwell  with  man,  andfeem 
proud  of  becoming  tenants  under  the  fame  roof  with  their 
Superiors  ;  as  the  fwallow,  the  jackdaw,  and  the  fparrow. 
The  rapacious  birds,  of  a  more  thy  and  independent 
fpirit,  are  happy  in  being  far  from  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
therefore  choofe  their  refidence  in  high  rocks  ;  others  are 
of  an  alpine  nature,  inhabiting  the  lofty  mountains,  as 
the  fnow-deck and  ring-ouzel.  The  budard  and  the groufe 
prefer  the  extenfive  fields  :  the  whole  order  of  pafferes  de¬ 
light  in  thick  groves,  which  they  enliven  by  their  melodi¬ 
ous  drains.  A  numerous  clafs  of  fowls  all'o  inhabits  the 
waters  :  that  element  feems  more  congenial  to  the  fea¬ 
thered  race  than  to  quadrupeds;  the  latter,  a  very  few 
only  excepted,  univerlally  avoid  it,  and  are  never  feen 
to  Swim  unlefs  when  compelled  by  want  or  fear  :  on  the 
contrary,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  birds  prefer  the  fea, 
only  leaving  it  to  obey  fome  of  the  mod  powerful  inftinfts 
of  their  nature;  to  lay  their  eggs,  or  to  hatch  their 
young.  Hence  only  three  or  four  quadrupeds  are  found 
with  palmated  feet;  whereas  we  can  reckon  three  hundred 
different  birds  provided  with  thefe  indruments  of  fwim- 
ming. 

Without  the  means  of  conveying  themfelves  with 
great  fwiftness  from  one  place  to  another,  birds  could 
not  eafily  fubfid,  the  food  which  nature  has  provided 
for  them  being  fo  irregularly  didributed,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  take  long  journeys  to  didant  parts  in  order 
to  procure  the  necedary  fupplies.  Hence  one  caufe  of 
thofe  migrations  which  are  i'o  peculiar  to  the  feathered 
race.  Befides  the  want  of  food,  however,  two  other 
caufes  may  be  adigned  ;  namely,  the  want  of  a  proper 
temperature  of  air,  and  of  a  convenient  lituation  for  the 
important  work  of  breeding  and  rearing  their  young. 
Such  birds  as  migrate  to  great  didances,  are  alone  deno¬ 
minated  birds  of  paffage ;  but  mod  fpecies  are  more 
or  lefs  fo,  although  they  do  not  remove  to  places  remote 
from  their  former  habitations.  At  particular  periods  of 
the  year,  mod  birds  remove  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other,  or  from  the  more  inland  didrifts  towards  the 
fhores,  or  vice  verfa.  The  feafons  of  thefe  migrations 
are  obferved  with  the  mod  adonilhing order  and  punctu¬ 
ality ;  but  the  fecrecy  with  which  immenfe  flocks  take 
their  departure,  and  the  fuddennefs  with  which  they  re¬ 
appear,  are  not  eafily  explained.  Indeed,  there  is  no  cir- 
cumdance  in  their  hidory  which  has  more  engaged  the 
attention  of  naturalids  than  this;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
none  in  which  they  have  been  lefs  fuccefsful. 

We  may  divide  birds  into  fuch  as  are  dationary,  mi¬ 
gratory,  paffengers,  or  wanderers.  The  fird  clafs  com¬ 
prehends  a  great  number  of  our  land-birds  ;  who, 
though  they  have  fo  much  to  fear  from  man,  and  from 
each  other,  are  feldom  lcared  away  from  their  accij  domed 
haunts,  although  they  are  perfeftly  fitted  for  a  wandering 
life  ;  and  though,  by  the  eafe  and  rapidity  with  which 
they  can  change  their  place,  they  are  enabled  to  gratify 
their  defires,  however  didant  the  objeft,  yet  a  great 
number  remain  contented  in  the  didrifts  where  they  were 
bred,  and  feem  to  confine  the  gratification  of  their  appe¬ 
tites  greatly  within  the  limits  of  their  endowments.  The 
eagle,  the  crow,  the  rook,  and  the  fparrow,  if  undis¬ 
turbed,  never  leave  their  native  haunts  :  the  blackbird 
dill  frequents  its  wonted  hedge;  and  the  red-bread, 
though  feemingly  mild,  claims  a  certain  didrift,  from 
which  he  feldom  moves,  but  expels  from  his  territory  all 
that  are  inferior  in  drength  or  courage,  without  diftinc- 
tion  and  without  pity. 

The  powerful  calls  of  nature,  however,  drive  many 
birds  annually  from  theirnative  country,  in  qued  of  food, 
of  a  wanner  climate,  or  of  a  Secure  alylum  while  em¬ 
ployed  in  hatching  and  rearing  their  young.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  believed  that  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold  were  the 
caufes  of  the  migrations  of  birds;  it  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  thofe  daring  and  adventurous  journeys, 
which  might  even  intimidate  human  perfeverance,  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  fcarcity  of  food,  or  by  the  want  of  a  l'ecure 
9  M  afylum. 
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afylum,  during  incubation,  from  the  perfecution  of  man. 
In  general,  our  fummer-birds  of  the  migratory  kind  come 
from  the  fouth  ;  while  thofe  that  remain  with  us  during 
the  winter-months  can  almoft  be  traced  to  the  colder  re¬ 
gions  of  Norwegian,  Swedifh,  and  Ruffian,  Lapland. 
We  are  informed  by  Linnaeus,  that  Lapland  abounds, 
during  fummer,  with  enormous  quantities  of  infedls  : 
and  this  is  more  or  lefs  the  cafe  with  all  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  infe&ivorous  birds,  therefore,  fuch  as  the 
cuckoo,  goat-fucker,  and  all  the  tribe  of  fwallows,  during 
the  warm  months,  are  there  abundantly  fupplied;  but, 
on  the  clofe  of  that  feafon,  when  their  favourite  food  be¬ 
gins  to  fail,  they  regularly  depart  for  the  milder  climes 
of  the  fouth.  Among  the  quails  and  the  ftorks  this 
feems  a  preconcerted  undertaking.  They  affemble  toge¬ 
ther  for  fome  days  before  their  departure  ;  take  different 
fliort  flights,  as  if  to  train  their  young  for  the  journey; 
and,  by  an  odd  kind  of  chattering,  feem  to  debate  upon 
the  plan  of  their  route.  When  thefe  preliminaries  are 
lettled,  they  all  take  their  flight  in  a  body,  that  they  may 
more  eafily  oppofe  their  enemies ;  they  often  appear  in 
fuch  numbers,  that  to  the  mariners  at  fea  they  frequently 
feem  like  a  cloud  that  refts  upon  the  horizon.  The 
boldeft,  ftrongeft,  and  by  far  the  greateft  number,  pro¬ 
bably  make  good  their  intention  ;  but  many  there  are, 
who,  not  apprifed  of  their  own  want  of  ftrength  for  the 
arduous  undertaking,  grow  weary  in  the  way,  and,  quite 
fpent  by  the  fatigue  of  their  flight,  drop  down  into  the 
fea,  or  fall  upon  the  decks  of  (hips,  where  they  become 
equally  a  prey  to  the  failors  or  the  waves.  The  fummer- 
birds  of  our  country  are  the  different  fpecies  of  fwallows, 
the  rail,  lapwing,  goat-fucker,  ring-ouzel,  and  green 
plover.  It  is  far  from  being  exactly  afcertained  where 
each  of  thefe  genera  retires  during  winter;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  greater  part  refort  to  Africa,  or  to  the  more 
fou them  latitudes  of  Europe.  See  the  article  Migration, 
vol.  xv.  p.  352. 

Befides  thofe  birds  that  remain  ftationary  in  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  whole  year,  and  thofe  that  regularly  mi¬ 
grate  at  particular  feafons,  there  are  fome  that  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  ftyled  paffengers.  By  this  title  is  underftood 
fuch  as  are  found  in  a  particular  country  only  for  a  ffiort 
time,  as  they  pafs  from  their  fummer  to  their  winter  re- 
fidence.  In  North  Britain,  the  king’s-fifher  and  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  chatterer  come  under  this  defcription.  A  fourth 
clafs  of  birds  have  been  denominated  wanderers,  from 
their  paffing  alternately  from  one  part  of  the  fame  coun¬ 
try  to  another,  as  induced  by  the  weather.  The  curlew 
paffes  the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea;  and  in  fpring 
repairs  regularly  to  the  hilly  country,  where  it  paffes  the 
fummer  in  incubation  and  rearing  its  young.  At  the 
end  of  fummer,  thefe  birds  are  feen  again  repairing  in 
groups  of  three  or  four  families  to  their  winter-quarters 
upon  the  fltores.  Two  or  three  fpecies  of  gulls  alfo leave 
the  fea,  and,  on  the  approach  of  ltormy  weather,  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  lakes  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tliofe  birds  that  are  obferved  far  from  land,  may 
alfo  be  termed  wanderers  ;  fcarcely  a  (hip  croffes  the  At¬ 
lantic,  in  which  the  failors  do  not  fee  fome  of  them 
perching  upon  the  rigging  :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  men 
of  this  profeffion  feldom  poffefs  curiofity  in  a  degree  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  opportunity  of  gratifying  it,  otherwife 
the  hiftory  of  birds  of  paffage  might  have  derived  much 
illuftration  from  their  difcoveries. 

In  the  migration  of  many  birds,  there  are  peculiarities 
worthy  of  our  notice.  Some  emigrate  from  a  country  to 
which  they  never  again  return;  and  of  this  we  have  a  re¬ 
markable  inftance  in  the  magpie.  About  feventy  years 
ago  there  was  fcarcely  a  Angle  individual  of  that  fpecies 
feen  in  Ireland.  At  that  period,  they  feem  to  have  made 
a  partial  migration  from  Scotland;  and  they  are  at  pre- 
fent  as  numerous  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  country. 
The  fame  fpirit  of  colonization  has  been  remarked  among 
the  woodlarks  ;  fome  diftri&s  of  the  country  being  now 
frequented  by  them  where  they  formerly  never  appeared. 


It  is  obfervable,  that  fome  migratory  birds  leave  a  coun¬ 
try  one  year,  in  which  they  are  ftationary  in  another  :  thus 
the  common  wild-duck  remains  in  Siveden  duringa  tempe¬ 
rate  winter,  but  emigrates  in  a  fevere  one.  This  arifes  from 
a  very  urgent  motive,  the  want  of  food;  and,  from  the 
fame  caufe,  it  is  probable  that  the  wild-goofe,  which  in 
Sweden  is  only  a  fummer-bird,  is  ftationary  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  fky-lark  is  permanent  the  whole  year 
in  Scotland,  although  it  is  a  bird  of  paffage  in  Minorca  : 
in  England  alfo,  the  fnipe  is  migratory,  but  ftationary  in 
Scotland. 

Some  birds  migrate  in  queft  of  a  particular  kind  of 
crop.  In  Cuba,  the  rice-bird  is  found  in  prodigious 
numbers  during  the  feafon  of  that  crop  :  the  rice  is  no 
fooner  gathered  there,  than  it  removes  to  Carolina,  and 
meets  the  harveft  in  that  country,  where  it  remains  till  the 
rice-feafon  is  paft.  It  is  to  be  remarked  alfo  of  this  and 
feveral  other  fpecies  of  birds,  that  the  male  and  female  fe- 
parale  during  the  time  of  migration.  Of  the  rice-bird,  we 
are  informed,  that  it  is  only  the  females  that  migrate  to 
Carolina.  In  Sweden,  a  fpecies  of  duck  alfo  is  found,  of 
which  the  males  leave  the  country  at  the  time  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  do  not  return  till  the  pairing-feafon.  A  far¬ 
ther  peculiarity  in  fome  migratory  birds,  is  their  obferv- 
ing  a  different  route,  while  going  to  winter-quarters, 
from  that  by  wfiich  they  return.  The  only  certain  ex¬ 
ample  of  tin's  is  the  pigeon  of  paffage  in  North  America  : 
in  its  way  from  Canada,  where  it  breeds  in  fummer,  to 
Carolina,  it  perches  upon  the  trees  in  Virginia  during 
night.  Many  of  the  branches  are  found  broken  to  the 
ground  by  the  weight  of  the  immenfe  multitudes  that 
perch  upon  them  ;  a  circumftance  which  marks  their  route 
to  the  people  of  the  interior  country,  who  fupport  them- 
felves  by  killing  them.  By  this  means  their  progrefs  may 
be  traced  with  great  facility  from  morning  till  night  dur¬ 
ing  their  whole  journey;  but,  in  their  return  to  Ca¬ 
nada,  in  fpring,  their  track  is  altogether  unknown. 

Of  the  Uses  of  Birds  to  the  World  and  its  Inhabitants. 

In  the  hiftory  of  birds,  we  muft  not  overlook  thofe 
important  ufes  to  which  they  are  fubfervient  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  nature. — The  rapacious  kinds  evidently  ferve 
the  important  purpofe  of  preferving  the  falubrity  of  the 
air,  by  devouring  all  forts  of  carrion,  every-where  fcat- 
tered  over  the  l'urface  of  the  globe.  The  earth  every¬ 
where  teems  with  living  creatures,  whofe  natural  death, 
or  accidental  deftruftion,  w-ould  communicate  to  the  at- 
mofpherea  putrid  and  noxious  influence,  were  the  carcaf- 
fes  allowed  to  diffolve  and  mingle  with  the  foil  by  the 
flow  procefs  of  corruption.  The  order  of  grallce,  or  wa¬ 
ders,  are  evidently  deftined  by  nature  to  co-operate  in  the 
fame  neceffary  employment.  They  deftroy  toads,  frogs, 
lizards,  and  lerpents,  animals  noxious  while  alive,  and 
whofe  bodies,  when  dead,  more  or  lefs  infedt  the  air  with 
putrid  vapours.  On  this  account,  the  inhabitants  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  of  Egypt  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
the  ftork :  in  the  latter  country,  which  abounds  with 
every  hideous  reptile  which  a  humid  foil  or  fultry  fun 
can  quicken  into  life,  this  favourite  bird  lives,  even  in  its 
wild  ftate,  protected  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom. 

The  granivorous  birds  are  alfo  deemed  of  great  utility 
in  the  fyftem  of  nature  ;  becaufe  they  abridge  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  thofe  plants  which  emit  fuch  immenfe  quantities 
of  feed  as  would  foon  overfpread  the  earth ;  and  which, 
if  left  unreftrained,  would  infallibly  overpower  the  more 
ufeful  vegetables.  Many  fpecies  are  farther  ufeful  in 
tranfporting  feeds  from  one  country  to  another,  and  thus 
diffeminating  plants  more  univerfally  over  the  furface  of 
the  globe.  Some  of  the  water-fowl  perform  a  fimilar 
fervice,  by  tranfporting  the  fpawn  of  different  kinds  of 
fifties,  and  replenifhing  the  waters  where  their  inhabitants 
have  been  extirpated  or  diminiftied.  The  feeds  of  plants, 
and  the  fpawn  of  fifties,  are  in  many  inftances  known  to 
refill  the  digeftion  of  animals,  and  to  pafs  through  their 
bodies  unaiiimilated,  and  ftill  in  poffeffion  of  their  proli¬ 
fic 
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fie  qualities :  water-fowl  alfo  perform  the  fame  office  in 
their  element  which  the  rapacious  birds  do  in  the  air  ; 
they  prevent  the  putrefafiion  of  ftagn.ated  waters,  and 
preferve  their  purity,  by  deftroying  valt  numbers  of  aqua¬ 
tic  animals  with  which  they  teem,  whofe  bodies,  by  cor¬ 
ruption,  would  render  it  pernicious.  Thus,  throughout 
the  whole  empire  of  nature,  every  province  is  fubfervient 
to  the  general  welfare:  vegetables,  infefts,  and  fillies, 
fupply  many  animals,  while  the  former  are  more  univer- 
fally  difleminated  by  the  latter  5  every  order  contributes 
to  affift  and  nouriffi  the  adjoining  one,  or  to  check  its 
exuberance.  Thus  a  due  balance  and  proportion  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  whole  ;  and  no  nation  in  the  uni- 
verfal  republic  is  allowed  to  pafs  its  boundaries,  or  over¬ 
power  its  neighbours. 

Befides  the  ufes  to  which  the  feathered  tribes  are  fub¬ 
fervient  in  the  general  plan  of  nature,  w'e  may  contem¬ 
plate  their  connection  with  man,  and  obferve  how  far  they 
contribute  to  his  pleafureor  advantage.  With  regard  to 
his  fupport,  their  utility  is  momentous  ;  for  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that,  of  the  vaft  number  of  birds  who  inhabit 
the  globe,  it  has  never  yet  been  difcovered  that  a  fingle 
one  is  of  a  poifonous  nature.  They  differ,  indeed,  in 
being  more  or  lefs  falutary  and  palatable,  as  an  article  of 
diet;  but  none  of  them  are  pernicious:  none  of  their 
eggs,  in  like  manner,  have  been  found  of  a  noxious  qua¬ 
lity  ;  acircumftance  well  known  to  ieafaring  people,  who 
eat  freely  every  fpecies  of  egg,  without  finding  any  bad 
confequences  enfue.  Their  eggs,  however,  as  well  as 
their  flefh,  vary  confiderably  in  tafte  ;  fome  are  greatly 
preferable  to  others.  The  egg  of  thofe  termed  game,  and 
of  the  different  fpecies  of  gallinaceous  birds,  are  generally 
reckoned  agreeable:  of  the  caper-caillie,  it  is  faid,  that 
its  eggs  are  the  moft  delicate  hitherto  known  ;  thofe  of 
the  ptarmigan,  lapwing,  and  buftard,  are  alfo  coveted  by 
many,  who  prefer  them  to  the  eggs  of  the  domeftic 
poultry. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  all  the  carnivorous  birds  are 
avoided  ;  though  by  no  means  poifonous,  their  flefli  is 
hard,  tough,  and  often  of  a  fetid  fmell.  The  pifcivorous 
too,  and  efpecially  thofe  with  ffiarp  bills,  are  generally 
difliked  ;  fome  of  the  young,  indeed,  are  eaten  with  avi¬ 
dity,  fuch  as  the  marrot,  puffin,  and  gannet.  All  the 
warer-fowl,  even  thofe  with  flat  bills,  are  generally  rec¬ 
koned  a  heavy  and  rancid  food  :  the  goofe  and  duck  are 
probably  the  bell ;  but  thefe  are  much  improved  by  being 
kept  at  a  diftance  from  water,  and  reftrifted  from  filh.. 
The  infeCtivorous  birds,  though  not  noxious,  are  gene¬ 
rally  likewife  avoided  as  an  article  of  food,  from  their 
impure  manner  of  feeding.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
tribes  of  finches,  and  other  fmall  birds  who  feed  upon 
grain  or  feeds,  are  much  efteemed.  The  w'oodcock,  fnipe, 
and  bittern,  the  whole  tribe  called  mud-fuckers,  are  ac¬ 
counted  a  great  delicacy  among  the  connoiffeurs.  It  re¬ 
mains  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  fleffi  of  any  bird 
can  juftly  be  preferred  to  the  common  poultry. 

The  next  article  relating  to  the  general  hiftory  of  birds, 
is  their  domeftication.  Although  the  flefli,  eggs,  and 
feathers,  of  birds,  are  valuable  articles  in  the  commerce 
of  life,  yet  very  few  of  this  numerous  clafs  of  animals 
have  been  made  fubfervient  to  economical  ufes  by  domefti¬ 
cation.  Shy,  timid,  or  fierce,  in  their  nature,  they  appear 
but  little  fufceptible  of  attachment  or  obedience.  Jealous 
as  they  are  of  liberty,  and  furniffied  with  eftedtual  means 
of  efcape,  they  fly  the  haunts  of  man,  and  by  far  the- 
greater  part  continue  in  the  primitive  wildnefs  of  nature. 
Few,  even  of  thofe  we  term  domeftic,  difcover  that  fami¬ 
liarity  or  affe6tion  that  obtains  among  thofe  quadrupeds 
who  have  given  up  independence  for  protedfion,  and  to 
whofe  conftant  miniftry  we  are  fo  much  indebted. 

_  Of  the  firft  order  of  birds,  the  rapacious,  not  one  fpe¬ 
cies  has  ever  been  domefticated  by  man,  except  a  few 
for  the  purpofes  of  falconry  ;  and  thefe  are  always  taken, 
when  young,  from  the  nefts  of  the  wild  ones  ;  a  proof 
that  they  do  not  thrive  and  propagate  in  their  captivity. 
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As  their  acquired  habits  are  conferred  upon  them  with 
great  difficulty,  fo  they  are  flight,  and  eafily  effaced  :  an 
hawk,  when  he  gets  at  a  certain  diftance  from  his  keepers, 
feldom  willies  to  return.  The  numerous  tribe  of  pies 
contains  not  one  fpecies  that  hath  ever  been  reduced  to  a 
domeftic  ftate.  Their  food  could  not  eafily  be  procured 
in  captivity;  their  manner  of  life  is  unfavourable  to  it, 
and  their  flefli  is  deemed  impure  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  gallinaceous  order  contains  feveral  fpecies  which 
have  with  great  advantage  been  made  fubfervient  to  the 
purpofes  of  domeftic  economy;  viz.  the  peacock,  the 
turkey,  the  barn-door  fowl,  and  guinea-hen  :  the  laft  of 
thefe,  however,  has  but  lately  been  imported  into  Britain  ; 
the  common  poultry  are  originally  from  Afia,  but  w’ere 
early  introduced  into  Europe.  , 

Of  the  columbine  tribe,  one  fpecies  only  has  been 
tamed,  viz.  the  common  pigeon,  .which  is  well  known, 
and  in  fome  places  a  very  lucrative  objeft  of  commerce. 
None  of  the  paflerine  or  ftruthious  orders  have  yet  been 
domefticated,  though  many  of  the  former  are  reckoned 
delicate  food.  Four  fpecies  of  the  duck  kind  have  been 
brought  from  their  wild  ftate  to  the  fervice  of  man;  the 
fwan,  the  goofe,  the  guinea-duck,  and  the  wild-duck. 
The  grallae,  or  waders,  are  deemed  fuch  excellent  food, 
as  to  provoke  the  appetite  of  the  pampered  epicure;  fuch 
as  the  woodcock,  fnipe,  curlew,  ftork,  crane,  and  fome 
others  ;  yet  not  one  of  all  this  numerous  clafs  has  ever 
been  brought  into  a  domeftic  fituation.  This  enumera¬ 
tion  fuggefts  a  remarkable  faff  ;  that,  of  nearly  3000  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  birds  which  are  already  known  and  de~ 
fcribed,  only  nine  have  been  rendered  ferviceable  to  the 
human  race. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  acquaintance  of  man  with 
the  feathered  race  is  fo  limited,  as  many  fpecies  may  no 
doubt  be  found,  which,  by  domeftication,  might  add  to- 
his  flock  of  fubfiftence,  increafe  his  induftry,  and  multi¬ 
ply  his  amufements.  We  have  reafou  to  believe,  that 
even  the  birds  of  the  warmer  climates  might,  if  otherwife 
proper  for  the  purpofe,  be  fuccefsfully  domefticated,  even 
in  thefe  northerly  countries.  Many  of  thofe  which  we 
already  have,  are  natives  of  the  intra-tropical  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  common  turkey  and  guinea-hen  were  origi¬ 
nally  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  probably  of  the  burning 
regions  under  the  line.  The  flieldrake,  a  bird  rather 
larger  in  fize  than  our  common  duck,  is  one  of  thofe 
w'hich,  it  is  prefumed,  might  be  rendered  ufeful  by  do¬ 
meftication.  It  is  tamed  with  facility;  and,  though  it 
lives  on  the  fhore,  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
it  will  thrive  and  breed  in  ponds.  It  is  more  beautiful 
in  plumage  than  the  common  duck,  and  is  equally  pro¬ 
per  for  the  ufes  of  the  table.  The  domeftication  of 
the  Canadian  goofe  has  alfo  been  attempted  with  fuc- 
cefs  at  the  feat  of  a  nobleman  in  Scotland.  The  eider- 
duck,  a  bird  rather  fmaller  than  the  goofe,  might  alfo  be 
tamed,  efpecially  as  its  down  is  confidered  as  an  article  of 
value. 

From  the  weight  and  fize  of  the  buftard,  in  which  it  is 
fuperior  to  the  turkey,  that  bird  feems  highly  ufeful  for 
the  ta'ole;  and,  from  the  nature  of  its  food,  which  is 
grain,  it  feems  perfedtly  fitted  for  domeftication.  Its 
eggs  are  faid  to  be  preferable  to  thofe  of  all  other  birds; 
and  its  flefli  is  nutritive:  from  its  weight,  it  is  fcarcely 
capable  of  raifing  itfelf  from  the  ground  ;  a  circumftance 
which  renders  it  perhaps  too  eafy  a  prey  to  the  fportfman, 
but  which  feems  favourable  to  its  domeftication.  Similar 
to  the  buftard,  in  its  manner  of  life,  is  the  field-duck,  a 
native  of  France,  a  bird  which  might  be  brought  into 
this  country,  and  tamed  with  great  facility.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  pigeon  might  with  propriety  be  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Canada,  where  it  abounds,  and  con- 
ftitutes  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Befides  the  birds  fitted  for  domeftication,  there  are 
others  which  might  be  imported  to  this  ifland  from  abroad, 
and  might  profper  in  a  wild  ftate.  The  hazel-hen,  fo  much 
efteemed  in  Germany  both  for  fport  and  the  table,  the 
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francolin  of  Italy,  and  the  red-legged  partridge  of  Spain, 
might  all  eafily  be  introduced  into  Britain,  to  the  great 
increafe  of  our  game.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  domefticated 
at  Cadiz,  and  is  found  in  its  wild  (late  in  plenty  through¬ 
out  Spain  and  France.  It  might  be  tranfported  to  Britain 
in  either  date,  perhaps  with  equal  or  greater  fuccefs  than 
the  golden  and  China  pheafants,  which  fome  gentlemen 
have  fo  earneAly  endeavoured  to  propagate  upon  their 
elfates.  The  creAed  turkey  abounds  in  its  wild  date  in 
the  inland  parts  of  New  England.  The  great  quantities 
of  food  which  the  inhabitants  obtain  by  killing  this  bird, 
clearly  point  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its 
domeftication,  and  the  propriety  of  importing  it  into  this 
country.  But  the  greated  delideratum  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  birds,  feems  to  be  that  of  the  capercaillie.  This 
bird  is  indigenous  in  Scotland,  and  was  formerly  fpread 
over  the  whole  country  ;  but,  from  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  killed,  it  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  fportfman,  and 
is  now  fo  nearly  extirpated  from  the  idand,  that, 
except  in  fome  remote  diflridts  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  no 
where  to  be  found.  The  black-cock,  or  heath-fowl,  too, 
is  fad  diminifhing  in  number;  its  extermination  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  at  no  very  remote  period,  unlel's  it  is  im¬ 
ported  and  preferved  on  thofe  eftates  where  it  formerly 
abounded. 

Upon  the  art  of  preferring  birds  for  cabinets,  we  do  not 
find  that  we  can  add  any  thing  material  to  what  has  been 
laid  under  thearticle  Natural  History,  vol.xvi.  p.  6oi. 

ORNITHOM'ANCY,  [from  the  Gr.  a  bird,  and 
puvTsi a.,  magic.]  A  kind  of  divination,  or  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  by  means  of  birds. 
— - Ornithomancy  amongd  the  Greeks  was  the  fame  with  au¬ 
gury  among  the  Romans.  Chambers. 

ORNITHOPAR'CHUS  ( Andreas),  was  born  at  Mei- 
nungen  ;  he  was  a  mader  of  arts,  and  author  of  the  mod 
general  and  extenfive  treatife  on  pradlical  mufic  that  was 
produced  in  Germany  after  the  writings  of  Gaffurio  had 
appeared.  His  treatife  was  called  Micrologus,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Guido,  and  publidied  at  Cologne  in  1535,  though 
Walther  thinks  that  was  not  the  fird  edition.  The  au¬ 
thor  chiefly  cites  John  Tihftor,  Franchinus,  and  the 
trail:  written  by  our  countryman  John  Cotton,  whom  he 
calls  pope  John  XXII.  His  treatife,  though  the  bed  of 
the  time,  feems  too  meagre  and  fuccinit  to  have  been 
of  great  ufe  to  the  ftudents  of  fuch  mufic  as  was  then 
praitifed.  It  was  however  translated  into  Englifli  in 
1609,  fe verity  years  after  its  fird  publication,  by  our 
countryman  John  Douland,  the  celebrated  lutenid;  a  la¬ 
bour  which  he  might  have  well  fpared  himfelf,  as  Morley’s 
Introduction,  which  was  fo  much  more  full  and  fatisfac- 
tory,  precluded  all  want  of  fuch  a  work  at  that  of  Orni- 
thoparchus.  Burney. 

ORNITHOPO'DIO  AFFI'NIS,  in  botany.  See  As¬ 
tragalus,  Hippocrepis,  and  Ornithopus. 

ORNITHOPO'DIUM,  J'.  SeeHEDvsARUM  and  Orni¬ 
thopus. 

ORNITH'OPUS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  o^n?,  a  bird,  and  «■«;, 
a  foot,  the  legumes  having  a  driking  refemblance  to  the 
toes  of  many  fmall  birds.]  Bird’s-foot;  in  botany  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria,  natural 
order  of  papilionacese  or  ieguminofae.  Generic  charac¬ 
ters — Calyx  :  umbel  Ample.  Perianthium  one-leafed,  tubu¬ 
lar:  mouth  five-toothed,  almod  equal,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  papilionaceous  ;  flandard  obcordate,  entire  ;  wings 
ovate,  draight.  fcarcely  the  fize  of  the  flandard  ;  keel 
comprefled,  very  fmall.  Stamina  :  filaments  diadelphous 
(Ample  and  nine-cleft).  Antherae  fimple.  Piflillum  : 
germ  linear;  flyle  bridle-fliaped,  afcending.  Stigma  a 
terminating  dot.  Pericarpium  :  legume  awl-lhaped,  round, 
bowed,  jointed,  intercepted  by  iflhmufes,  feparating  by 
joints.  Seeds  folitary,  roundilh. —  Effeutial  Character. 
Legume  jointed,  round,  bowed.  There  are  fix  lpecies. 

1.  Ornithopus  perpulillus,  or  common  bird’s-foot  : 
leaves  pinnate;  legumes  bowed  inwards.  Common 
bird’s-foot  has  an  annual  (lender  root,  nearly  as  long  as 
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the  Aem,  with  few  long  whitilh  lateral  fibres.  Stems  fe- 
veral,  trailing,  from  one  to  fix  inches  in  length,  fimple, 
round,  pubefcent.  Root-leaves  numerous,  proflrate, 
fometimeson  fliort  petioles  :  thofe  on  the  flem  alternate, 
fertile.  Leaflets  ovate  or  elliptic,  oppofite  or  alternate, 
fomewhat  keeled,  appearing  hairy  when  magnified,  fome- 
times  blotched  with  purple;  from  three  to  fourteen  pairs, 
ufually  from  fix  to  nine,  generally  terminated  by  an  odd 
one,  which  is  fmaller.  Flowers  fmall,  one  to  five  In  a 
bunch,  commonly  twm  or  three,  terminating,  oppofite  to 
a  leaf;  on  peduncles  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  leaf.  Corolla  variegated  with  white,  red,  and  yellow; 
flandard  reddifh-white, marked  with  crimfon  lines,  flightly 
notched  at  the  end,  the  claw  yellowifli-brown  :  wings 
white  with  a  reddifh  tinge;  keel  pale  draw-colour:  fome- 
times  it  is  entirely  yellow.  Calyx  hairy.  Legume  with 
crofs  divifions,  feparating  at  the  joints.  Seeds  about  fix, 
one  in  each  joint.  It  is  an  elegant  little  plant,  with 
pretty  flowers,  and  fingular  feed-veffels  refembling  the 
claws  of  a  bird,  whence  its  name.  It  is  not  uncommon 
on  dry  heaths,  commons,  and  downs,  on  banks,  and  by 
road-iides,  elpecially  in  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil  ;  and 
flowers  from  May  to  September.  It  varies  much  in  fize, 
and  has  fometimes  little  knobs  adhering  to  the  roots;  but 
this  is  common  in  leguminous  plants.  Hence  authors 
have  diflinguiflied  it  into  three,  and  Mr.  Miller  into  two, 
fpecies. 

2.  Ornithopus  lasvigatus,  or  fmooth  bird’s-foot:  leaves 
pinnate;  flowers  fomewhat  capitate,  naked  ;  legumes  in¬ 
curved,  cylindrical, with obfolete joints.  NativeofEurope: 
gathered  by  the  abbe  Durand  at  Gibraltar.  We  have 
it  from  Jacquin’s  Herbarium  for  the  preceding,  with 
which  many  botanids  feem  to  have  confounded  it,  yet 
the  plants  are  totally  didinft.  The  prefen t  is  much  larger, 
with  narrower  more-diflant  leaflets,  and  only  one  or 
two  flowers  on  a  Aalk,  without  any  floral  leaf;  corolla 
yellow.  Legume  much  incurved,  flender,  nearly  cylin¬ 
drical,  fo  even  that  the  joints  are  hardly  difcernible;  its 
furface  minutely  reticulated,  without  hairs  or  downinefs 
It  feems  wonderful  that  authors  fhould  have  over¬ 
looked  this  fpecies,  which  was  certainly  unknown  to  Lin- 
meus. 

3.  Ornithopus  compreffus,  or  hairy  bird’s-foot  :  leaves 
pinnate,  legumes  bowed  back,  comprefled,  wrinkled ; 
bradle  pinnate.  The  root  of  this  runs  deep  into  the 
ground,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  fibres  on  the  fide  ;  the 
dalks  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and  do  not  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  like  the  preceding;  the  leaves  are  compofed  ot 
ten  or  twelve  pairs  of  narrow  hairy  leaflets,  with  an  odd 
one  at  the  end.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  bunches  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  yellow,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  fucceeded  by  two  flat  pods,  not  much  more  than  an 
inch  long,  turned  inwards  like  a  bird’s  claws.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1731. 

4.  Ornithopus  durus,  or  fpiral  bird’s-foot :  (tern  fuffru- 
ticofe  ;  leaves  pinnate,  glaucous,  fomewhat  flefhy,  fliorter 
than  the  peduncle.  Root  whitilh,  round,  gradually 
fharper,  fibrous,  an  inch  and  half  in  length.  Stems 
branching,  fuffruticofe,  eredt,  very  fmooth,  three  or  four 
inches  high.  Native  of  Spain,  on  hills;  flowering  and 
fruiting  in  June. 

5.  Ornithopus  fcorpoides,  or  purflane-leaved  bird’s- 
foot  :  leaves  ternate,  fubfeflile  ;  the  end  leaflet  very  large. 
This  has  many  fmooth  branching  dalks,  which  rife  near 
two  feet  high,  and  towards  the  top  have  trifoliate  oval 
leaves  fitting  dole,  with  two  fmall  appendages.  The 
lower  leaves  are  often  Angle,  and  of  agreyifh  colour,  the 
middle  leaflet  being  twice  the  fize  of  the  two  fide  ones. 
The  flowers  ftand  upon  flender  peduncles,  are  yellow, 
and  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  two  inches  long.  Native  ot 
the  fouth  of  Europe,  among  corn,  and  on  the  borders  of 
fields.  Cultivated  in  1656  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  jun. 
It  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

6.  Ornithopus  tetraphyllus,  or  four-leaved  bird’s-foot: 

leaves 
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leaves  In  fours;  flowers  folitary.  This  rifes  to  about  a 
foot  high,  being  ereCt,  branched,  and  having  twigs  fet 
with  leaves  alternately  on  petioles  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long:  leaflets  fmall,  obcordate,  yellowi/h-green, 
fmooth,  with  a  prominent  midrib  on  the  lower  furface. 
Flowers  yellow,  folitary  from  the  upper  axils.  Linnaeus 
remarks,  that,  having  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
plant  only  in  a  dry  ftate,  he  could  not  afcertain  whether 
it  belonged  to  this  genus  or  another,  or  whether  it  ought 
to  form  a  new  one.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  (except  the  laft) 
are  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds  in  the  fpring,  upon 
a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth,  where  they  are  to  remain. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  clear  them  from  weeds,  and 
thin  them  to  about  ten  inches  diflance.  In  June  they  wiil 
flower,  and  the  feeds  wiil  ripen  in  Auguft.  There  is  no 
great  beauty  in  them  (but,  for  the  variety  of  their  jointed 
pods,  they  are  preferved  in  fome  pleafure-gardens.  They 
are  annual  plants,  and  peril!)  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

ORNITHORIN'CHUS,  f.  See  Platypus. 

ORNITHOS'COPI,  f.  [Greek.]  In  antiquity,  diviners, 
or  loothfayers,  who  made  predictions,  and  drew  omens, 
from  birds.  They  were  likewife  called  ornitlwmantes,  or- 
neefropi,  &c.  Chambers. 

ORNITHOT'RCfPHY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  op«r,  a  bird, 
and  to  nourifli.]  A  place  in  which  birds  are  fed. 

Not  in  nfe. 

ORNII  'ROPHE,  f.  [fo  called  by  Commerfon,  from 
a  bird,  and  rmtpr,,  food;  becaufe  the  fruit  is  a  fa¬ 
vourite  food  of  blackbirds  in  the  Ille  of  Bourbon,  whence 
the  French  inhabitants  have  named  the  firft  lpecies  of  this 
genus  hois  de  merle.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
oCtandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  fapindi,  Juj) 
Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior,  of  one 
leaf,  in  four  deep,  ovate,  rather-unequal,  fegments.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  four,  roundilh,  with  a  beard  or  crelt  in  the 
centre  of  their  difle.  Stamina  :  filaments  eight,  inferted 
into  a  glandular  receptacle,  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of 
the  corolla ;  antherte  roundifli-  Piftill um  :  germ en  Hal ked, 
two-lobed,  comprefied  ;  llyle  one,  divided  ;  fligmas  Am¬ 
ple.  Pericarpium  :  drupes  two,  ovate,  fmall,  flightly 
pulpy,  each  of  one  cell  ;  one  of  them  fometimes  abortive. 
Seed  :  nut  folitary,  obovate. — Effer.tial  Char  aider.  Ca¬ 
lyx  in  four  deep  fegments;  petals  four;  ftyle  cloven; 
germen  two-lobed  ;  drupes  two.  There  are  five  fpecies. 

1.  Ornitrophe  integrifolia,  entire-leaved  ornitrophe, 
or  blackbird’s  wood  :  leaves  ternate,  ovato-lahceolate, 
wavy,  nearly  entire.  Gathered  by  Commerfon  in  the 
Ifland  of  Bourbon.  A  flirub,  with  round  fmooth  knotty 
■branches.  Leaves  alternate,  on  longilh  ftalks  ;  leaflets 
flalked,  two  or  three  inches  long,  nearly  equal,  elliptic- 
oblong,  bluntly  pointed,  unequally  and  flightly  wavy', 
fmooth,  veiny.  Clutters  axillary,  flalked,  folitary,  very 
minutely  downy,  their  branches  very  (hort,  and  each 
bearing  a  tuft  of  fmall  greenifli  flowers,  on  fmooth  par¬ 
tial  ftalks.  One  lobe  of  the  germen  being  ufually  abor¬ 
tive,  the  fruit  becomes  a  folitary  pear-lhaped  drupe,  the 
fize  of  a  pea. 

2.  Ornitrophe  ferrata,  or  faw-leaved  ornitrophe:  leaves 
ternate,  rough,  ovate,  pointed,  ferrated.  One  of  the 
moft  common  plants  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  obferves  that,  among  the  mountains,  it  grows 
to  a  fmall  tree  ;  but,  in  the  low  lands  near  the  fea,  it  is  a 
low  branching  flirub,  flowering  during  the  wet  feafon. 
The  natives  call  it  tavatiky,  and  eat  the  fruit,  which  is 
Itnall  and  red,  growing  in  pairs,  both  lobes  of  the  germen 
coming  to  perfection.  The  habit  is  much  like  the  laft.; 
but  the  leaflets  are  ftrongly  ferrated,  and  the  petals  turned 
all  to  one  fide,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  in 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  figures  or  dried  Ipecimens. 
Some  flowers  want  the  piftil.  This  is  reprefented  on  the 
annexed  Plate. 

3.  Ornitrophe  cominia,  or  yellow-berried  ornitrophe  : 
leaves  ternate,  elliptic-oblong,  unequally  ferrated,  downy 
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beneath;  common  flower-ftalks  branched,  downy.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica  ;  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.  A  tree 
thirty  feet  high.  Leaves  dark-green  above  ;  white  and 
downy,  with  innumerable  reticulated  veins  beneath. 
Flowers  very'  fmall,  thickly  fet  in  denfe  hairy  clufters, 
feveral  of  which  grow  in  one  branched  downy  common 
ftalk.  The  fruit  is  deferibed  by  Sloane  as  r.o  bigger  than 
a  fmall  pin’s  head,  orange-coloured,  with  very  little  pulp. 
Molago  Murom ,  Rheede  Hort.  Malab.  v.  5.  4.9.  t.  25, 
quoted  for  this  fpecies  byLinnteus,  has  whuifh  fruit,  and 
more  diftant  flowers:  otherwife  they  feem  nearly  allied  ; 
but  we  have  reafon  to  think  there  are  many  fpecies -of 
this  genus  as  yet  undeferibed  by  fyftematic  writers  ;  nor 
is  our  knowledge  at  prefent  fufficient  for  us  to  fettle  the 
fynonyms  of  thofe  already  publifhed. 

4.  Ornitrophe  occidentalis,  or  Weft-Indian  ornitrophe  : 
leaves  ternate,  flightly  downy  beneath  ;  clufters  folitary. 
Native  of  buftiy  hills  in  Hifpaniola.  A  flirub,  nine  or  ten 
feet  high,  with  many  fmooth  branches.  Flowers  white, 
fmall  ;  on  fome  ftirubs  male  only. 

5.  Ornitrophe  rigida,  or  rigid  fimple-leaved  ornitrophe  : 
leaves  Ample,  with  fpinous  teeth;  clufters  folitary,  Nar 
five  of  dry  mountainous  parts  of  Hifpaniola,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  A  rigid  flirub,  with  alternate,  Ample, 
flalked,  lanceolate  leaves,  rough  above,  downy  beneath, 
with  ftrong  reticulated  veins,  and  fmall  fpinous  marginal 
teeth.  See  the  articles  Rhus  and  Schmideua. 

OR'NON,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coaft  of  Swe¬ 
den.  Lat.  68.  N.  Ion.  18.  6.  E. 

OR'NOS,  a  fea-port  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Myconi.  Lat.  37.24.  N.  lo.n.  25.  20.  E. 

OR'NUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Fraxinus  ornus,  vol.  viii. 
p.  22. 

O'RO,  a  mountain  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  country  of  the 
Grifons  :  thirteen  miles  weft  of  Bormio. 

O'RO  (Cape  d’),  the  ealtern  point  of  the  ifland  of  Ne- 
gropont,  anciently  called  Caphareus ,  in  the  ifland  of  Eu- 
bcea.  Lat.  38.8.  N.  ion.  24.  40.  E. 

OROB AN'CHE,  f.  [Gr.  from  o^of?oq,  a  vetch,  and  cty^ar, 
to  ftrangle  or  luffocate  ;  becaufe  this  parafite  is  believed 
to  ftarve,  or  render  barren,  the  plants  on  which  it  grows. 
Having  been  originally  obferved  upon  the  broom  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  here  named]  Broom  rape;  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angipfpermia,  natural 
order  of  perfonatse,  (pediculares,  Jvffl.)  Generic  charac¬ 
ters — Calyx  :  perianthium  one  leafed,  two  or  five  cleft, 
ere  Cl,  coloured,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  ri  ar¬ 
gent :  tube  inclined,  wide,  ventricofe  ;  border  fpreading  : 
upper  lip  concave,  open,  emarginate:  lower  lip  reflex, 
trifid,  with  an  unequal  margin  ;  all  the  fegments  nearly 
equal.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  awl-lhaped,  concealed 
beneath  the  upper  lip;  two  of  them  longer.  Antheras 
ereft,  converging,  fhorter  than  the  border.  NeClary  a 
gland  at  the  bale  of  the  germ.  Piftillurn  ;  germ  oblong  ; 
ftyle  Ample,  length  and  fituation  of  tjie  flamer. s ;  ftigma 
femibifid,  blunt,  thickifh,  nodding.  Pericarpiam:  cap- 
fule  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  one-celled,  vwo-valved. 
Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall;  receptacles  roar,  linear, 
lateral,  adnate.  Each  fegment  of  the  fii  ana  is  emar¬ 
ginate. — EJJ'entiul  Character.  Calyx  bifid  ;  corolla  rin- 
gent;  capfiule  one-celled,  two-Valved,  many-feeded ; 
gland  under  the  bafe  of  the  germ. 

Juflieu  deferibes  the  plants  of  this  genus  as  fldhy  herbs 
of  a  ruflet  colour,  and  fattening  themfelves  to  the  roots 
of  other  plants.  Root  tuberous,  imbricate  with  feales. 
Stem  with  alternate  feales  on  it,  generally  Ample. 
Flowers  in  terminating  fpikes,  fupported  by  braftes.  Some 
of  the  fpecies  have-  a  naked  one-flowered  fcape,  with  a 
fpathaceous  flower,  and  are  akin  to  the  one -flowered  La- 
th rasas.  Thunberg  deferibes  a  plant  refembling  an  Oro- 
banche  under  the  name  of  Phelypaea.  See  Lathr^a 
Phelypasa. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Sutton,  who  has  beftowed  great  at¬ 
tention  on  this  genus,  obferves,  (Linn.Tranf.  vol.  iv.) 
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that  thefe  plants  are  not  ftrift’y  parafitic,  as  Epidendrum, 
Vi'fcum,  Szc.  are;  for  they  acquire  fuflenance  and  (lability, 
not  only  from  the  fofter- plants  to  which  they  are  attached, 
but  alfo,  and  that  in  no  (mail  degree,  from  the  foil,  into 
which  they  fend  forth  radical  fibres  ;  that  they  exhibit  an 
ungraceful  formality  from  the  want  of  leaves,  and  have 
their  furface more  or  lefs  befet  with  minute  pellucid  glan- 
duliferous  hairs,  which  projeft  perpendicularly  from  the 
Hems,  feales,  bra-ftes,  calyx,  and  corolla,  and  are  fome- 
titnes  found  within  the  flowers,  upon  the  very  ftamens 
and  piftils  ;  thefe,  acccording  to  the  remarks  of  Guettard, 
have  each  an  articulation  at  the  diftance  of  about  two- 
thirds  from  their  bafe,  and  are  tipped  with  a  globular  fort 
of  cup,  bearing  a  vifeid  gland  :  we  may  fuppofe  them  to 
be  intended  to  carry  off  fecretions,  and  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  leaves  in  performing  the  offices  of  refpiration,  &c. 
They  have  an  acrid  aftringent  tafte,  and  are  rejected  by 
all  animals,  except  the  minuter  tribes  of  Cimices  and 
Thripfes.  He  remarks,  laffly,  that  they  are  acotyledo- 
nous;  for,  when  a  feed  has  attached  itfelf  to  the  root  of 
any  living  plant,  to  which  it  is  fuited  by  its  nature  to 
adhere,  it  Swells  into  a  pellucid  fcaly  germ  or  bulb  ;  and, 
after  throwing  out  around  the  point  of  adhefion  feveral 
tender  fibres,  it  pufhes  up  at  once  into  a  perfect  plant, 
without  any  lateral  lobes  or  cotyledons  ;  developing  fil'd 
the  feales  and  then  the  flalk,  with  a  head  of  flowers  con¬ 
cealed  by  brattes,  in  form  refembling  a  young  head  ofaf- 
paragus  :  the  flowers  afterwards  expandin  fucceflion  up¬ 
wards,  and  the  head  becomes  a  fpike.  Adanfon  has 
clafled  this  genus  among  his  monocotyledones  ;  and  Juf- 
fieu  among  his  dicotyledones. 

It  is  Angular  that  thefe  plants  fhould  attach  themfelves 
to  fhrubs  and  herbs  of  the  clafs  diadelphia  chiefly.  Mr. 
Sutton  fays  he  has  had  no  experience  of  the  common  no¬ 
tion  of  the  banefulnefs  of  Orobanche,  in  dedroying  the 
plants  that  feed  it :  the  learned  Dr.  William  Turner,  how'- 
ever,  affirms  that,  notwithdanding  he  has  not  feen  any 
broom  choked  with  this  herb,  he  has  obferved  clover 
to  be  utterly  drangled,  and  all  the  natural  juice  to  be 
clean  drawn  out  by  it;  he  therefore  calls  it  choke-weed. 

Dr.  Smith  having  fliown  that  no  fuch  plant  as  Oro¬ 
banche  lasvis  exids,  it  is  here  omitted.  There  are  dill  19 
fpecies,  five  having  been  added  by  Dr.  Smith  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sutton,  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iv.  the  Englifh 
Botany,  &c. 

1.  Orobanche  major,  or  common  broom-rape:  ftem 
quite  fimple  ;  corollas  quadrifid,  inflated  ;  flamens  naked 
below;  fligma  with  two  didant  lobes;  flyle  pubefeent 
above.  Our  common  broom-rape  has  a  large  thick  flefhy 
oval  fcaly  root,  fometimes  bulbous,  adhering  to  the 
•woody  roots  of  broom  and  furze  for  the  mod  part  ;  “  the 
which  (as  Turner  fpeaks)  it  clafpeth aboute  with  certaine 
lyttel  rootes  on  everye  fide,  lykea  dogge  holdying  a  bone 
in  his  mouth.”  It  is  furnifhed  with  fimple  fibres,  which 
are  very  brittle.  Stems  feveral,  upright,  flefhy,  hollow, 
channelled  or  angular,  hairy,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger, 
from  eight  inches  or  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
of  a  dufky  yellow  or  rud  colour,  tinged  with  purple, 
clothed  with  lanceolate  fcattered  feales,  which  are  much 
clofer  under  ground.  Flow'ers  in  fpikes,  at  fird  pointed, 
but  afterwards  cylindrical  ;  they  are  feffile,  hairy,  brown- 
ifh-rud  colour,  with  a  purpliflr  tinge  for  the  mod  part ; 
when  old,  they  become  did’  and  of  a  dirty-rud  colour. 

Mr.  Woodward  deferibes  it  with  four  teeth,  the  two 
outer  longer  and  diarper,  the  lower  blunt ;  and  Mr,  Cur¬ 
tis,  as  one-leafed,  divided  into  four  fegments,  pofre- 
riorly  quite  down  to  the  bafe,  and  anteriorly  more  deeply 
than  at  the  fides  ;  villofe,  whitifh,  the  fegments  or  teeth 
nearly  equal  and  ferruginous.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks  alfo, 
that  the  germ  is  marked  anteriorly  at  the  bafe  with  three 
protuberant  yellow  glands,  which  pour  forth  plentifully 
a  fueet  liquor ;  that  it  varies  in  fize  according  to  the  iize 
of  the  root  it  grows  on,  the  dem  being  fometimes  almod 
as  thick  as  the  human  thumb,  and  at  other  times  not 


much  larger  than  a  wheat-draw;  and  that  the  flowers 
vary  much  in  their  colour,  but  are  moffly  dead-purple  or 
yellovvifh.  It  is  found  in  dry  barren  ground,  generally 
at  tlv  roots  of  broom  or  furze;  flowering  in  June. 

2.  Orobanche  feetida,  or  fetid  broom-rape  :  dem 
fimple;  corolla  fomewhat  inflated  ;  all  its  fegments 
rounded,  and  toothed  at  the'edge.  Stamens  hairy  at  the 
top  and  bottom  ;  flyle  (lightly  hairy  upwards.  Frequent 
in  wild  as  well  as  cultivated  ground  in  Barbary,  in  the 
fpring.  It  is  taller  and  more  (lender  in  habit  than  the 
former,  with  a  long  cylindrical  fpike.  The  calyx-leaves 
are  fplit  into  two  deep  long  and  narrow'  unequal  feg¬ 
ments.  Corolla  dark-purple ;  its  upper  lip  in  two,  lower 
in  three,  all  nearly-equal  rounded  lobes,  fharply  toothed 
at  the  edge.  The  flowers  are  faid  to  be  fetid  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Valil,  this  circumdance  is  variable. 

3.  Orobanche  rubra,  or  red  fragrant  broom-rape :  dem 
fimple  ;  corolla  tabular,  fringed  ;  its  upper  lip  cloven  ; 
lower  in  three  nearly-equal  fegments  ;  flamens  fringed  on 
one  fide  at  the  bafe  ;  gertnen  and  flyle  at  their  fummits  ; 
calyx-leaves  undivided.  Difcovered  by  John  Templeton, 
efq.  a  mod  acute  and  obferving  botanid,  growing  plenti¬ 
fully  on  the  bafaltic  rock  at  Cave-hill,  near  Belfaft,  in 
Augufl  1805.  The  roots  creep,  but  do  not  appear  to  be 
attached  to  thofe  of  any  other  plant.  The  whole  plant  is 
near  a  foot  high,  of  a  purplifh-red,  fiightiy  downy.  The 
flow'ers  fine]  l  powerfully  like  a  honeyfuckle  or  pink. 

4.  Orobanche  elatior,  or  tall  broom- rape :  item  quite 
fimple;  corollas  quadrifid  ;  flamens  with  glandular  hairs 
below ;  fligma  obcordate  ;  dyle  fmooth  above.  Tall 
broom-rape  has  a  root  like  that  of  N°  1.  adhering 
moflly  to  the  woody  roots  of  Centaurea  fcabiofa  and 
Trifolium  pratenfe.  Stem  alfo  like  that,  but  taller. 
Flowers  in  a  long  fpike,  hairy,  of  a  pale-rulfet  or  feuille- 
mort  colour,  with  darker  veins,  and  pale-yellow  fligmas  ; 
afterwards  they  become  did’,  fomewhat  comprefled,  and 
rufl-coloured  ;  fometimes  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  them  in  a  fpike.  Calyx  abbreviated,  hairy,  one-leafed, 
four-cleft,  behind  divided  to  the  very  bafe,  with  the  feg¬ 
ments  lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  two  poflerior  ones  di¬ 
varicating  and  longifli ;  it  is  fiightiy  driated,  dirty-white 
with  pale-red  lines.  Corolla  four-cleft,  hairy  ;  tube  cy¬ 
lindrical,  recurved,  keeled  at  the  back  ;  mouth  open  ; 
border  two-lipped,  unequal,  fringed,  and  curled  ;  upper  lip 
rounded,  reflex,  entire;  lower  three-lobed,  the  lobes 
equal  and  rounded.  Nedtary,  four  glands  inferted  into 
the  tube  at  tiie  bafe  of  the  filaments  ;  which  are  fmooth 
and  naked  in  front,  hairy  at  the  bafe  behind,  the  hairs 
not  glandular;  the  two  fhorter  filaments  are  inferted  into 
the  fides,  the  two  longer  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tube.  Anthers  twin,  mucronate  at  one  of  the  tips, 
fiightiy  adhering;  finally  Handing  out  along  with  the 
dyle.  Germ  ovate,  fmooth,  naked.  Style  fmpoth,  naked. 
Stigma  two-lobed,  obcordate,  yellow,  tranfverfely  cloven 
along  the  middle.  Seeds  wrinkled,  or  obfoletely  netted. 

It  is  found  among  clover,  but  not  the  firfl  year;  alfo 
on  the  borders  of  corn-fields  by  Centaurea  fcabiola  and 
nigra,  Scabiofa  arvenfis,  & c.  flowering  in  July  and  Au- 
gult  ;  and  is  no  uncommon  plant,  but  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  N°  1.  although,  notwithdanding  they  are 
fimilar  in  general  appearance,  the  difterence  is  very  dif- 
cernible  on  a  clofer  in  fpeflion.  This  is  repref’ented  on  the 
annexed  Engraving,  at  fig.  1.  of  its  natural  fize.  a,  the 
fpike;  b,  that  part  of  the  deni  which  is  found  below  the 
furface  of  the  earth;  but  a  and  h  are  not  correfpondent 
parts:  the  intermediate  part,  which  connects  the  bottom 
of  a  with  the  top  of  b,  needs  no  figure  for  explanation  : 
it  is  ufually  about  the  length  of  b. 

5.  Orobanche  caryophyllacea,  or  clove  broom-rape  : 
dem  Ample  ;  corolla  inflated,  fringed,  and  curled  ;  feg¬ 
ments  of  the  lower  lip  blunt  and  equal ;  flamens  hirfute 
at  the  bafe  within.  Root  bulbous,  covered  with  feales. 
Stem  upright,  not  branched,  more  than  a  palm  in  height, 
five  lines  thick  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  angular,  folid  with- 
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in,  yellowifh-white,  (lightly  pubefcent;  having,  inftead 
of  leaves,  fcales,  which  are  ovate,  acuminate,  yellowifli- 
white,  fcattered,  and  fefliie.  Flowers  folitary,  alternate, 
fefliie,  eredl,  forming  a  loofe  (pike,  cloferattop;  fome- 
times  there  are  two  or  three  flowers  together  from  a 
bradle,  and  about  twenty-two  in  the  whole  fpike;  they 
are  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  feven  lines  in  width, 
and  an  inch  in  length  ;  bradies  lanceolate,  the  length  of 
the  flowers,  yellowiffi-brown  ;  calyx  whitifh,  tinged  with 
pale-red,  pubefcent  all  over  on  the  outlide,  ciliate  on  the 
edge,  confiding  of  two  fegments  at  the  bafe  irregularly 
toothed  ;  the  two  lateral  teeth  larger  than  the  others,  and 
fharp  :  corolla  whitilh,  very-pale  purple  at  top,  with  a 
fmall  mixture  of  yellow,  pubefcent  on  the  outiide:  fila¬ 
ments  bent,  white,  pubefcent ;  anthers  yellowilh-brovvn. 
The  whoie  has  a  ftrong  f 'm ell  of  cloves.  It  was  ga¬ 
thered  by  Dr  Smith,  on  lhrubby  hills  near  Valcimara,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  m  April  1787.  Linnteus  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Siberia;  Pollicli  found  it  about  Lauteren 
in  the  Palatinate,  in  dry  padures,  orchards,  corn-fields, 
and  among  hemp;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Pro¬ 
bably  in  other  parts  of  Europe;  but  not  fo  common  as  the 
fird  ipecies. 

6.  Orobanche  gracilis,  or  fiender  broom-rape:  Hem 
fimpie  ;  corolla  inflated,  lower  lip  very  fliort,  with  the  ieg- 
ments  obcordate,  unequal,  fringed,  and  curled  ;  fiamens 
and  dyle  with  hairs  flanding  out.  This  has  a  taller  and 
more  fiender  Item  than  O.  major,  and  is  upon  the 
whole  lefs  pubefcent.  The  bradies  are  fborter  than  the 
flowers.  Corolla  the  fize  of  O.  major;  but  the  up¬ 
per  lip  is  of  a  dark  or  purplifh  colour,  and  lefs  fimbri¬ 
ated  or  crifped  ;  the  lower  lip  is  remarkably  fliort,  in  three 
obcordate  fimbriated  fegments,  of  which  the  middle  one 
is  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  is  connedled  at  its  bafe 
with  the  very-prominent  two-lobed  palate  of  the  flower. 
The  fiamens  are  fiender,  thinly  clothed  all  over,  as  well 
as  the  dyle,  with  fcattered  hairs,  and  projedt  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  flower.  Gathered  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  hilly 
padures  at  St.  Orfefe,  near  Genoa,  in  July  1787. 

7.  Orobanche  minor,  or  fmall  broom-rape:  item  quite 
fimpie;  corollas  quadrifid  ;  fiamens  with  glandular  hairs 
below ;  Itigma  retufe  ;  dyle  fmooth  above.  Root  like 
thofe  of  O.  major  and  O.  elatior,  only  with  fewer 
fcales,  adhering  for  the  mod  part  to  the  woody  root  of 
Trifolium  pratenfe.  Stem  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  high, 
eredt,  roundifh,  hairy,  almofi  the  thicknefs  of  a  goo fe- 
quiil,  flelh-coloured,  or  foinetimes  yellow,  fcaly,  but  with 
fewer  fcales;  there  are  feverai  of  them  fometimes  aggre¬ 
gate.  Flowers  in  fpikes,  vvhitifli-yellow,  with  purple  veins, 
hairy,  varying  to  a  full  yellow.  It  differs  from  O.  elatior 
in  its  two-leaved  variable  calyx;  from  O.  major,  in  its 
cylindrical  corolla;  from  both,  in  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
corolla. 

8.  Orobanche  Americana,  or  American  broom-rape: 
Item  quite  fimpie,  imbricate,  with  leaves;  corollas  re¬ 
curved  ;  fiamens  danding  out.  Stems  fcarcely  fo  thick 
as  the  human  finger,  a  fpan  high,  round,  coloured,  fuc- 
culent,  imbricated  all  over  with  ovate-lanceolate,  fefliie, 
acuminate,  eredt,  coloured,  dirivelling,  leaves.  The 
whole  plant,  with  the  frudtification,  yellow.  Found 
in  Carolina,  at  the  roots  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  by  Dr.  Gar¬ 
den.  Linnasus  received  one  very  like  it  from  Siberia, 
fcarcely  to  be  didinguifiied,  except  in  the  bluntnefs  of  the 
leaves. 

9.  Orobanche  cernua,  or  drooping  broom-rape:  dem 
quite  fimpie;  corollas  recurved;  bradies  ovate,  fliorter 
tnan  the  corolla  ;  dem  almod  naked.  Native  of  Spain 
and  Siberia. 

10.  Orobanche  purpurea,  or  purple  broom-rape :  dem 
fimpie  and  branched  ;  corollas  quadrifid  ;  fiamens  fpurred. 
This  is  of  a  red-purple  when  frefii,  but  turns  black  in 
drying.  Flowers  large.  It  was  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

11.  Orobanche  casrulea,  or  blue  broom-rape:  dem 
commonly  fimpie ;  corollas  quinquefid  ;  bradies  by  threes ; 
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calyxes  tubular,  half-quadrifid.  Root  as  in  the  other 
fpecies,  with  fibres  embracing  the  roots  of  different  herbs. 
Stem  from  fix  to  ten  inches  high,  eredl,  rigid,  fomewhat 
hairy,  a  little  flexuole,  angular,  fomewhat  woody,  of  a 
yellow-olive  colour,  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  or  fwan’s 
quill;  the  fcales  on  it  ovate-lanceolate.  Flowers  in  loofe 
bluntifh  fpikes,  violet  with  deeper-coloured  veins,  llightly 
hairy.  The  ftem  in  this  Ipecies,  though  generally,  is  not 
always,  unbranched.  The  little  that  was  known  of  it  i:i 
England,  till  lately,  was  from  Mr.  Pitchford’s  fpecime.i 
found  in  1779  at  Northrepps,  and  from  Mr.  Lightfoot’s, 
in  the  pofleflion  of  the  late  queen.  Being  tnoft  allied  to 
O.  rantofa,  it  was  taken  at  fird  for  a  variety  of  that.  In 
1796  Mr.  Scrimpfhire  found  feverai  plants  of  it  at  Sbe- 
ringham,  and  Mr.  Sutton  a  few  in  the  adjoining  parifn  of 
Beeffon.  It  feems  to  be  more  generally  found  abroad, 
where  it  has  ufually  palled  for  O.  lsevis  of  Linnaeus.  It 
grows  among  grafs  in  paftures,  and  on  the  borders  of 
fields,  in  Swifferland,  Auffria,  Germany,  and  the  fouth 
of  France. 

12.  Orobanche  caerulefcens,  or  bluifh  broom-rape: 
dem  fimpie  ;  corolla  tubular  ;  bradies  the  length  of  the 
flower,  clothed,  like  the  divided  calyx-leaves,  with 
white  hairs  ;  fiamens  and  dyle  fmooth.  Native  of  Sibe¬ 
ria,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to 
Profeffor  Wildenow  by  his  friend  Stephanus.  Gathered 
at  Algiers  by  the  late  M.  Broufl'onet.  Stem  fimpie,  near 
a  foot  high,  driated,  downy,  clothed  above  with  white 
dtaggy  hairs,  as  are  alfo  its  icales  or  leaves.  Spike  denfe, 
three  inches  long,  white,  in  confequence  of  the  long 
fnowy  hairs  which  cover  the  bradies  and  calyx,  though 
the  flowers  are  blniflt. 

13.  Orobanche  comofa,  or  tufted  broom-rape:  ftem 
Ample;  corolla  inflated;  bradies  hairy;  the  lower  ones 
broad  and  ov.ate  ;  the  upper  elongated  and  taper-pointed  ; 
fiamens  and  dyle  fmooth.  Sent  by  Mr.  Schmaltz  from 
Palermo,  by  the  name  of  O.  rubra  ;  but  it  is  different  from 
what  we  have  defcribed  above  under  that  appellation,  the 
calyx-leaves  being  deeply  divided.  The  fcales  of  the  ftem, 
as  well  as  the  lower  bradies,  are  remarkably  broad,  ob- 
tufe,  and  covered  externally  with  white  fhaggy  hairs  ; 
while  the  upper  bradtes  are  furnifhed  with  long,  Ipreading, 
fmooth,  points,  and  crowded  into  a  tuft,  apparently  pro¬ 
ducing  no  flowers. 

14.  Orobanche  alba,  or  white  broom-rape  :  ffem  fimpie; 
corolla  tubular,  toothed  ;  its  lower  lip  in  three  rounded, 
nearly-equal,  fegments  ;  damens  fiightly  fringed  below  ; 
dyle  hairy  upwards;  calyx-leaves  undivided,  combined. 
Native  of  Siberia,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Stemhalfa  foot 
high,  tawny,  and  hairy.  Spike  about  two  inches  long, 
the  lower  flowers  remote.  Bradies  ovate,  acute,  hairy, 
rather  exceeding  the  calyx,  whole  fegments  are  undi¬ 
vided,  combined  at  their  bafe  ;  corolia  cylindrical,  white, 
clothed  with  glandular  hairs.  Delcribed  by  Wildenow, 
N°  8. 

15.  Orobanche  ramofa,  or  branched  broom-rape:  ftem 
branched;  corollas  quinquefid;  bradies  by  threes;  ca¬ 
lyxes  fliort,  deeply  quadrifid.  Root  a  folid  bulb,  ellip¬ 
tical,  naked,  or  furnifhed  with  one  or  two  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late  fefliie  fcales;  and  numerous  fliort  thick  fibres,  affixed 
laterally,  and  intermixed  with  the  fiender  fibres  of  the  roots 
of  hemp  or  other  annual  plants,  and  fometimes  to  thofe 
of  grafs.  Stem  a  continuation  of  the  bulb,  nearly  round, 
brown  or  dirty-yellow,  naked,  or  furnifhed  with  very  few 
fcales,  (from  fix  to  ten  inches  high,  upright,  fomewhat 
fiexuofe,  hairy,  fomewhat  woody,  yellow  tinged  with 
purple,  the  thicknefs  nearly  of  a  fwan’s  quill.)  Stem 
and  branches  terminated  by  a  thick  ((harp)  fpike  of  fefliie 
flowers,  each  having  an  ovate-lanceolate  fomewhat-cari- 
nated  bradleal  fcale.  It  is  didinguifiied  from  the  preceding 
by  its  fharp  fpikes,  the  few  fcales  on  the  ftem  and 
branches,  the  calyxes  and  bradies  being  fhorter  by  half 
than  the  corolla,  the  tube  of  which,  after  flowering,  is  glo¬ 
bular  at  bottom.  Native  of  feyeral  parts  of  Europe, 
fouth  of  France,  Swifferland,  Germany,  England.  Found 
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near  Beccles  in  Suffolk,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D.  in  the 
Ifleof  Sheppy,  and  near  Feverfham  and  Rochefter  in  Kent, 
about  Glaftonbury,  and  in  Devo'nfhire  and  Hampfhire,  by 
Hud  Ton  ;  in  hemp-fields  near  Wifbeach,  by  Relhan  ;  and 
at  Outwell,  ip  Norfolk  ;  Brome,  near  Bungay  in  Suffolk, 
on  the  firfirof  September,  1784,  by  Mr.  Woodward.  Mr. 
Sutton  remarks,  that  it  was  probably  introduced  into 
England  with  hemp;  and  lie  has  not  known  it  to  be 
found  in  any  other  than  a  rich  light  moift  foil,  fuch  as 
hemp  generally  grows  in.  He  doubts  whether  O.  ramofa 
of  Ofbeck  be  the  fame  with  ours. 

16.  Orobanche  timSloria,  or  Arabian  broom-rape  :  Item 
quite  fimple,  imbricate;  calyxes  quinquefid,  blunt  ;  co¬ 
rollas  quinquefid  ;  lobes  quite  entire.  Stem  a  fpan  high 
or  more,  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  fmooth,  co¬ 
vered  with  fcattered  ovate-lanceolate  fmooth  fcales,  the 
uppermost  broader,  fometimes  acuminate.  Spike  three 
inches  long,  thick.  Native  of  Arabia  and  Barbary. 

17.  Orobanche  Virginiana,  or  Virginian  broom-rape: 
Hein  branched  ;  corollas  four-toothed.  From  a  thickifli 
root,  compofecl  of  fcales  with  fibres  annexed,  arife  feven 
or  eight  llalks,  a  long  fpan  in  height,  fiender,  hard,  and 
woody,  with  {harp  and  fcarcely-confpicuous  fcales,  one  of 
which  is  placed  as  a  brafle  to  each  flower,  Flowers  ob¬ 
long,  of  an  obfolete  colour,  covering  the  ftem  from  the 
very  root.  Seeds  round,  pale-yellow,  very  frnall.  Sent 
by  Handler  from  Virginia. 

18.  Orobanche  uniflora,  or  one-flowered  broom-rape: 
flem  one-flowered  ;  calyxes  naked.  Stem  of  a  fhining 
red.  Flowers  frnall,  confining  of  fix  petals,  five  of  which 
are  red,  and  the  fixth  white,  without  any  fpots  ;  capfule 
yellow.  But  Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  flower  is  pale-blue, 
and  hanging  down.  Native  of  Virginia,  where  it  flowers 
in  October.  There  are  many  other  North-American  Oro- 
banches  in  the  Supplement  to  Ray’s  Hiflory,  found  there 
by  Dr.  Krieg,  Banifter,  and  Vernon. 

19.  Orobanche  iEginetia,  or  Indian  broom-rape:  flem 
one-flowered;  flower  fubfpathaceous.  Stems  quite  fimple, 
llrifl,  round,  with  three  lines,  without  any  leaves,  ter¬ 
minated  by  one  flower.  A  fpatbe  invefts  the  flower. 
This  plant  was  called  AEginetia  by  Linnaeus  in  the  firffc 
edition  of  the  Sp.  Plant,  but  referred  to  Orobanche  in  the 
fecond.  The  calyx  coniifls  of  one  leaf,  burfting  late¬ 
rally,  as  reprefented  at  fig.  2.  in  the  Engraving,  from 
Roxburgh,  who  flill  calls  it  iEginetia.  It  is  a  native  of 
Malabar.  See  Hyobanche,  Latkr^a,  Monotropa, 
Oeolaria,  Ophrys,  Orchis,  and  Tozzia. 

OROBANCHOi'DES.  See  Monotropa. 

OROBET',  or  Arobet,  a  feaport-town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  province  of  Tauris,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of 
Azoph.  In  1771,  it  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Ruffians,  and  moll  of  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword.  It 
is  fixty  miles  fouth-eall  of  Perekop.  Lat  45.  24.  N.  Ion. 
35.  14.  E. 

ORO'BIO  (Ifaac),  a  famous  Jewifh  phyfician  and  con- 
troverfial  writer  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  where  his  parents  made  profeffion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man-catholic  faith,  though  they  were  fecretly  attached  to 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  Having  given  him  the 
Chriftian  name  of  Balthazar,  they  carefully  educated  him 
in  their  own  principles,  teaching  him  betimes  to  dif- 
femble  like  themfelves.  He  lludied  the  fcholaflic  philo- 
fopby  as  it  was  then  taught  in  Spain,  in  which  he  be¬ 
came  fuch  an  adept,  that  he  was  made  reader  of  meta- 
phyfics  in  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca.  Afterwards  he 
applied  to  the  fludy  of  medicine,  and  praflifed  as  a  phy¬ 
fician  at  Seville.  Here  his  caution  fo  far  forfook  him, 
that  he  excited  fufpicions  of  his  being  a  jew,  and  was 
thrown  into  the  prifon  of  the  inquifition,  where  he  was 
confined  more  than  three  years,  during  which  he  under¬ 
went  the  moll  horrible  tortures  in  order  to  extort  from 
him  a  confeflion.  According  to  bis  own  account,  he  was 
fliut  up  in  a  dungeon  where  lie  had  fcarcely  room  to  turn 
bimfelf,  and  fuff’ered  fo  many  hardfbips  that  his  under- 
ftanding  began  to  be  difturbed.  Frequently  he  would 


afx.  himfelf,  “  Ain  I  indeed  that  Don  Balthazar  Orobio, 
who  walked  at  his  pleafure  about  Seville,  was  fo  much  at 
his  eafe,  and  who  had  a  wife  and  children  ?”  Sometimes  he 
thought  that  his  pad  life  was  nothing  more  than  a  dream, 
and  that  the  dungeon  where  he  lay  was  the  place  of  his 
birth,  as,  to  all  appearance,  it  would  prove  the  place  of 
his  death.  At  other  times  his  mind  would  be  occupied 
in  forming  metaphyfical  arguments,  and  in  refolving 
them;  when  he  fullaitied  the  different  parts  of  opponent, 
refpondent,  and  moderator,  at  the  brae  time.  In  this 
manner  he  palfed  his  time  for  three  years,  during  which 
he  was  repeatedly  examined,  and  exhorted  to  confeflion, 
but  conftantly  denied  that  he  was  a  Jew. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  put  him  to  the  quef- 
tinn,  the  manner  of  which  lie  related  himfelf  to  Lim- 
borch,  from  vvhofe  account  we  {hall  lay  fome  particulars 
before  our  readers.  From  his  dungeon  lie  was  taken  one 
evening,  through  feveral  winding  paflages,  to  the  place  of 
torture.  This  was  a  large  fubterraneous  vaulted  room, 
with  the  walls  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  lighted 
with  candles  fufficient  to  difplay  the  horrors  of  the  fcene. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  there  was  an  inclofed  place, 
where  the  inquifitor  and  notary  fat  at  a  table,  who  ad- 
monifhed  him  to  confefs  the  truth,  before  his  torments 
began.  When  lie  anfwered  that  he  had  told  the  truth, 
the  inquifitor  gravely  protefted  that,  fince  he  was  fo  ob- 
ltinafe  as  to  fuller  the  torture,  the  holy  office  would  be 
innocent  if  lie  ffiould  flied  his  blood,  or  even  expire  under 
li is  torments.  Upon  this  they  put  a  linen  garment  over 
his  body,  and  drew  it  fo  very  clofe  on  each  fide,  as  nearly 
fqueezed  him  to  death.  When  he  was  almoil  dying,  they 
flackened  at  once  the  fides  of  the  garment,  and,  after  he 
began  to  breathe  again,  the  Hidden  alteration  created  to 
him  the  mod  grievous  anguiffi  and  pain.  After  lie  had 
overcome'  this  torture,  the  admonition  was  again  re¬ 
peated  that  he  fliould  confefs  the  truth.  Upon  his  per- 
fifling  in  his  denial,  they  tied  his  thumbs  fo  very  tight 
with  frnall  cords,  that  the  extremities  of  them  were 
greatly  fwelled,  and  the  blood  burfh  out  from  under  the 
nails.  After  this  he  was  placed  with  his  back  againfl  a 
wall,  and  fixed  upon  a  little  bench.  Into  the  wall  were 
failened  little  iron  pulleys,  through  which  cords  were 
drawn,  and  carried  round  his  body  in  feveral  places, 
efpecially  his  arms  and  legs.  The  executioner,  drawing 
tbefe  cords  with  great  force,  failened  his  body  with  them 
to  the  wall;  fo  that  his  hands  and  feet,  and  particularly 
his  fingers  and  toes,  being  bound  fo  tightly  with  them, 
he  was  put  to  the  moil  exquifite  pain,  and  had  a  fenfa- 
tion  as  though  he  were  diffolving  in  flames.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  tortures,  the  executioner  fuddenly  drew 
the  bench  from  under  Orobio,  fo  that  he  hung  by  the 
cords  without  any  thing  to  fupport  him,  and  by  the 
weight  of  his  body  rendered  Hi i  1  tighter.  After  this,  a 
new  kind  of  torture  iucceeded.  The  executioner,  taking 
an  inllrument  like  a  frnall  ladder,  made  of  two  upright 
pieces  of  wood,  and  five  crofs  ones  fharpened  in  front, 
placed  it  before  the  prif'oner,  and,  by  a  peculiar  motion, 
ilruck  it  with  great  violence  againfl  both  his  thins,  fo 
that  he  received  on  each  of  them  at  once  five  violent 
llrokes,  which  put  him  to  fuch  intolerable  anguifli  that 
he  fainted  away.  After  he  came  to  himfelf,  they  inflifted 
on  him  the  lull  torture.  This  was  done  by  the  execu¬ 
tioner’s  tying  cords  about  his  wrifls,  and  then  throwing 
them  over  his  own  back,  which  was  covered  with  leather 
to  prevent  him  from  hurting  himfelf.  Thus  prepared, 
the  executioner  threw  himfeif  backwards,  and,  putting 
his  feet  up  againfl  the  wall,  drew  the  cords  with  all  his 
might,  till  they  cut  through  Orobio’s  flelh  even  to  the 
very  bones:  and  this  torture  was  repeated  thrice,  the 
cords,  after  the  firft  time  of  inflifting  it,  being  tied  about 
the  diftance  of  two  fingers’  breadth  from  the  former 
wound,  and  drawn  with  the  fame  violence.  While  the 
executioner  was  applying  this  torture.the  fecond  time,  it 
happened  that  the  cords  Aid  into  the  firft  wound,  which 
occalioned  fo  great  an  effufion  of  blood,  that  the  prifoner 
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Teemed  to  be  dying.  Upon  this  a  phyfician  and  furgeon, 
vcho  were  attending  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  were 
called  in,  to  give  their  opinion  whether  the  torture  could, 
be  continued  without  danger  of  death,  left  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tribunal  (hould  be  guilty  of  an  irregulari  ty  by  the 
criminal’s  expiring  under  his  torments.  Thefe  gentle¬ 
men,  who  were  far  from  being  enemies  to  Orobio,  an- 
fwered  that  his  ftrength  would  allow  him  to  endure  the 
remainder  of  the  torture  ;  which  was  accordingly  inflicted 
upon  him,  but  without  forcing  from  him  the  c.onfeffion 
that  he  was  a  Jew.  By  the  opinion  which  they  gave,  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon  knew  that  they  prelerved  Orobio 
from  a  repetition  of  the  tortures  which  he  had  already 
endured,  fince  his  fentence  required  that  he  ftiould  iuffer 
them  all  at  one  time,  one  after  another ;  fo  that,  had  they 
defifted  from  proceeding  through  the  fear  of  his  death, 
his  mifery  would  have  been  protracted  by  his  being  again 
fubjefted  to  the  fame  tortures  which  he  had  before  luf- 
fered. 

Having  baffled  his  enemies  by  the  ftrmnefs  with  which 
he  fuftained  the  laft  trial,  he  was  carried  back  to  prifon, 
and  his  wounds  were  healed  ;  after  which  he  was  con¬ 
demned,  not  as  one  convicted,  but  fufpefled,  of  Judaifm, 
to  wear  for  two  years  the  infamous  habit  called  Sanbinito, 
and  then  to  perpetual  baniftiment  from  the  kingdom  of 
Seville.  As  Coon  as  opportunity  offered,  Orobio  withdrew 
from  Spain  :  but,  inftead  of  retiring  to  a  country  where  he 
might  avow  his  principles  with  fafety,  lie  (till  concealed 
■them  under  the  profeftion  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  jvent 
to  Tonloufe,  where  he  became  candidate  for  the  vacant 
chair  of  profeflor  of  phyfic.  In  the  tbefes  which  he  main¬ 
tained  on  that  occafion,  he  fo  completely  embarraffed  his 
opponents  by  his  metaphyfical  fubt'lety,  that  the  victory 
was  awarded  to  him,  and  he  was  eleded  profeflor,  though 
a  ftranger.  Here  he  continued  for  fome  time;  but  at 
length,  weary  with  fuftaining  his  difiembled  character,  he 
took  his  leave  of  France,  and  retired  to  Amfterdam, 
where  he  received  circumcifion,  and  on  that  occafion  ex¬ 
changed  his  Chriftian  name  of  Balthazar  for  that  of 
Ifaac.  In  this  city  he  met  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  the 
practice  of  a  phyfician,  that,  as  he  informs  us,  he  had  not 
the  leifure  for  ftudy  which  he  could  wifti ;  yet  he  found 
fome  time  to  devote  to  literary  purfuits.  When  Spi¬ 
noza’s  Tradatus  Theologico-politicus  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  M.  John  Bredenbitrg,  a  citizen  of  Rotterdam, 
wrote  a  confutation  of  it;  though  he  afterwards  fo  far 
changed  his  fentiments,  that  he  drew  up  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  advanced  principles  equally  objedionabie  with 
thofe  of  Spincza,  and  tending  to  the  fame  confequeuces. 
A  copy  of  this  treatife  having  accidentally  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  Socinian  at  Rotterdam  called  Francis  Cuper, 
he  publifhed  it,  with  a  reply,  in  the  Dutch  language  ;  and 
thus  commenced  a  controverfy  in  which  various  writers 
took  a.  part.  Among  others,  Orobio  aftumed  the  pen, 
and  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  fome  very  able  ftridures  on 
the  performances  both  of  Bredenburg  and  Spinoza,  in  a 
work,  entitled  “  Certanien  philofophicum  Propugnatas 
Veritatis  Divinas  ac  Naturalis,  adverfus  Jo,  Bredenburgii 
Principia,”  1,684,  quarto.  But  the  public  attention  was 
particularly  excited  by  his  controverfy,  in  defence  of  Ju¬ 
daifm  and  againft  Chriftianity,  with  the  learned  Philip 
Limborch  ;  in  which  lie  exerted  the  full  force  of  his  in¬ 
genuity  and  fkill  as  a  difputant,  and  carried  on  the  de¬ 
bate  with  coolnefs  and  good  temper.  The  pieces  which 
he  wrote  on  this  fubjeft  were  publiftied  by  Limborch,  in 
his  account  of  the  controverfy,  entitled  “  De  Veritate 
Religionis  Chriftianai  Arnica  Collatio  cum  erudito  Ju- 
da50,”  1687,  quarto.  In  the  fame  year  Orobio  died, 
efteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  an  amiable  and  worthy 
man.  Wolfii  Bib/.  Hebrcea.  Limborch' s  Hift.  Inqnijit.  vol.  ii. 

OR'OBUS,  J.  [a  name  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
tvhofe  ogo/2o$,  however,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Ervum,  or  tare,  of  the  Latins,  a  very  different  genus  from 
what  we  now  call  Orobus.  Ambrofinus  derives  the  word 
from  o£io,  to  excite,  and  an  ox ;  becaufe  horned  cattle 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1216. 
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feeding  upon  this  plant  thrive,  and  grow  courageous,  or 
prone  to  combat.]  Bitter  Vetch;  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  order  decandria,  natural  order  erf 
papilionaceae,  or  leguminofte.  Generic  characters — Ca¬ 
lyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  tubular,  blunt  at  the  bafe: 
mouth  oblique,  five-toothed,  very  (hort;  the  three  lower 
toothlets.  (harper ;  the  two  upper  (horter,  more  deeply 
and  bluntly  divided  ;  Jhrivelling.  Corolla:  papilionace¬ 
ous;  banner  obcordate,  reflex  at  the  tip  and  (ides,  longer; 
wings  two,  oblong,  almoft  the  length  of  the  banner, 
"riling,  converging;  keel  manifeftly  bifid  below,  acumi¬ 
nate,  rifing;  with  the  edges  converging,  parallel,  com- 
preffed  ;  th?  bottom  ventricofe.  Stamina:  filaments  dia- 
delphous  (fimple  and  nine-cleft),  afeendirig;  aiitherae 
roundilh.  Piftillum :  germen  cylindrical,  compreffed  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  bent  upwards,  eredf  ;  ftigma  linear,  pubef- 
cent  on  the  inner  fide  from  the  middle  to  the  top.  Peri- 
carpium  :  legume  round,  long,  acuminate,  and  aicending 
at  the  end,  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds  very  many, 
roundilh. — EQ'mtinl  Character.  Calyx  blunt  at  the  bafe; 
the  upper  teeth  deeper  and  fhorter;  ftyle  linear.  There 
are  twenty  lpecies. 

1.  Orobus  iathyroides,  or  upright  bitter  vetch  :  leaves 
conjugate,  fubfefflle;  ftipule  toothed.  Root  perennial. 
Stalks  three  or  four,  branching,  about  a  foot  high.  Leaf¬ 
lets  fmooth,  ftilf,  of  a  lucid  green.  Flowers  in  clofe 
fpikes  on  (hort. peduncles,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at 
the'top  of  the  ftalks,  where  are  generally  three  or  four  of 
thefe  (pikes  Handing  together.  The  corolla  is  of  a  fine 
blue  colour.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  (hort  flattifh  pods,  containing  two  or  three 
feeds  in  each,  which  ripen  in  Auguft.  Native  of  Siberia. 
Cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr.  Miller. 

2.  Orobus  hirfutus,  or  hairy  bitter  vetch  :  leaves  con¬ 
jugate,  petioled  ;  ftipules  entire.  Native  of  Thrace. 

3.  Orobus  luteus,  or  yellow  bitter  vetch' :  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  ovate-oblong;  ftipules  rounded-crefcent-lhaped, 
toothed.  Root  very  thick,  often  tranfverfe,  hard,  with 
the  fibres  widely  diffufed.  Stem  a  foot  high  and  more, 
ftraight,  angular,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  loofe 
fpikes,  all  directed  the  fame  way,  twelve  or  more;  corolla 
pale-yellow,  with  the  (landard  and  keel  of  the  fame 
length. 

According  to  Turra  in  Linn.  Mant.  the  ftem  is  three 
feet  high,  fimple.  or  branched;  leaves  glaucous  under¬ 
neath.  Gerard  fays,  that  the  ftem  is  fimple:  Haller,  that 
it  is  altogether  branched  ;  Villars,  that  it  is  fimple  or 
branched.  Haller  deferibes  it  as  one  of  the  handfomeft 
of  the  papilionaceous  tribe;  the  ftem  three  feet  high  and 
more;  leaves  numerous,  afeending,  fmooth;  (lowering 
(terns  from  all  the  axils,  a  long  (pan  in  length,  bearing  a 
loofe  pendulous  fpike  of  ten  flowers.  Native  of  Siberia, 
Swifferland,  the  South  of  France,  and  Italy.  Cultivated 
in  1757  by  Mr.  Miller. 

4.  Orobus  vernus,  or  fpring  bitter  vetch:  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  ovate;  ftipules  femi-fagittate,  quite  entire;  ftem 
fimple.  Root  perennial,  creeping, „not  tuberous,  woody, 
black,  with  many  (trong  fibres.  Stem  about  a  foot  high, 
upright,  unbranched,  fmooth,  angular,  twifted  or  elbowed 
at  each  infertion  of  the  leaves.  Peduncles  axillary,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  terminated  by  a  one-fided  loofe  ra¬ 
ceme,  confiding  of  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  flowers ; 
corolla  large  and  handfome,  lingular  in  the  different 
(hades  of  colour :  the  ftandard  is  wide  and  emarginate, 
the  upper  part  of  it  is  red  or  purple  with  blood-red 
veins,  the  wings  are  blue,  the  keel  is  blue,  tinged  with 
green  ;  the  colours  change  as  the  corolla  advances,  and 
become  ficy-blue  when  the  corolla  is  ready  to  fall.  Le¬ 
gumes  ftraight,  round;  from  red  becoming  black,  and 
containing  from  five  or  fix  to  nine  or  ten  rounded  corrt- 
preffed  feeds.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods. 
Cultivated  here  in  1629,  as  appears  from  Parkinfon.  It 
flowers  early;  namely,  in  March  or  April,  or,  as  Scopoli 
expreffes  it,  before  the  arrival  of  the  (wallow, 

o  |3.  Mr.  Miller  mentions  a  variety  of  it  with  pale  flowers. 

9  O  5.  Orobus 
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5.  Orobus  tuberofus,  •common  bitter  vetch,  or  heath- 
pea:  leaves  pinnate,  lanceolate;  ftipules  femi-fagittate, 
’quite  entire;  ftem  fimple.  Root  perennial,  confiding  of 
tough  fibres,  fwelling  here  and  there  into  irregular  tu¬ 
bercles,  each  of  which  produces  a  Halle  about  a  foot  high, 
iimple,  upright,  having  two  or  three  leafy  or  winged 
angles.  Flowers  from  two  to  four  or  five,  in  a  thin  fpike, 
on  naked  fiender  axillary  peduncles:  calyx  purple,. blunt 
at  the  bafe,  the  three  lowed  teeth  (harper,  the  two  upper 
fhorter;  corolla  beautiful,  reddifh-purple,  turning  blue 
asSt  goes  off.  It  is  a  native  of  mod  parts  of  Europe,  in 
woods,  principally  in  a  ftrong-  clayey  foil;  flowering  in 
May  and' June,  fometimes  i a  April  :  the  feed'  is  ripe  in 
July.  The  root  is  large,  deep  in  the  earth,  and  taken  up 
with  difficulty.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  have  a 
great  efteem  for  the  tubercles  of  the  root;  they  dry  and 
•chew  them  in  general  to  give  a  better  relifh  to  their 
liquor;  they  alfo  affirm  them  to  be  good  againft  mod  dis¬ 
orders  of  flie  thorax,  and  that  by  the  ufe  of  them  they 
are  enabled  to  repel  hunger  and  third  for  a  long  time. 
In  Bredaibane  and  Rofsfhire  they  fometimes  bruife  and 
deep  them  in  water,  and  make  an  agreeable  fermented 
liquor  with  them.  They  have  a  fweet  fade,  fomething 
like  tiie  roots  of  liquorice,  and,  when  boiled,  are  well- 
flavoured  and  nutritive,  and  in  times  of  fcarcity  have 
ferved  as  a  fubditute  for  bread.  In  Engiifh  it  is  called 
■wood  pen  or  heath-pea.  Dr.  Withering  names  it  heath- 
pea  J’eUng.  In  Erfe  it  is  cor-meille. 

p.  Retzius  mentions  a  variety,  with  the  dem  more  than 
a  foot  high,  wide  large  ovate  blunt  leaves,  and  great  fti- 
pules  erofe-toothed  at  the  bafe. 

6.  Orobus  anguftifolius,  or  narrow-leaved  bitter  vetch  : 
leaves  two-paired,  enfiform,  fubfeffile;  dipules  Tubulate  ; 
ftem  fimple.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding,  but 
the  leaves  are  enfiform-lanceolate,  with  two  or  three  pairs 
of  oppofite  leaflets  without  any  tendril.  Flowers  few, 
yellow,  in  racemes.  Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  in 
1766  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford. 

7.  Orobus  feflilifolius,  or  oriental  feffile-leaved  bitter 
vetch-,  leaves  in  pairs,  fword-fliaped,  nearly  feffile  ;  di¬ 
pules  awl  fliaped;  dems  numerous,  unbranched.  Gather¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Sibtliorp  about  Athens  and  Meffena.  Root 
perennial,  tapering,  branched.  Stems  many,  weak,  un¬ 
branched,  angular,  without  wings.  Leaves  of  only  one 
pair  of  narrow  dark-green  nearly  feflile  leaflets.  Flowers 
dark-purple,  about  four  in  each  cinder. 

8.  Orobus  albus,  or  white  bitter  vetch:  leaves  two- 
paired,  enfiform,  petioled ;  dipules  fimple;  dem  fimple. 
Roots  tuberous,  feffile;  flowers  white.  Native  of  Aufiria. 

9.  Orobus  canefcens,  or  hoary  bitter  vetch :  dem 
branched;  leaves  two-paired,  linear;  ftipules  femi-fa- 
gittate,  awl-fhaped.  This  refembles  O.  anguftifolius  ; 
but  the  ftem  is  branched,  and  the  flowers  are  white,  with 
a  tinge  of  blue.  It  differs  from  O.  anguftifolius  in  having 
a  branched  ftem  and  blue  flowers;  nor  is  it  a  native  of 
the  Alps,  but  of  the  Levant,  and  the  fouth  of  France,  in 
barren  pa  (hires. 

10.  Orobus  varius,  or  parti-coloured  bitter  vetch  : 
leaves  pinnate,  with  about  four  pair  of  linear-lanceolate 
leaflets;  ftipules  half-arrow-fhaped,  entire;  ftem  winged, 
branched  above.  Native  of  Italy,  near  Bologna.  A  hardy 
perennial  with  us,  eafily  propagated  by  offsets  from  the 
roots,  and  flowering  abundantly  in  May  or  June,  when 
its  parti-coloured  and  very-elegant  blofl'oms  are  a  great 
ornament  to  the  parterre.  Linnaeus  feems  to  have  con¬ 
founded  this  in  his  Herbarium  with  anguftifolius,  from 
which  it  totally  differs  in  its  winged  and  branched  ftem, 
much  broader  and  more  numerous  leaflets,  and  broader 
ftipules.  The  flowers  are  about  fix  in  each  clufter;  their 
calyx  red  ;  ftandard  crimfon,  fading  to  a  pale-yellow; 
wings  and  keel  variegated  with  yellow  and  buff.  Curtis 
fays,  it  rarely  produces  feed  in  England. 

11.  Orobus  acro-purpureus,  or  dark- purple  bitter  vetch  : 
Jeaves  pinnate,  with  about  three  pair  of  linear  leaflets  ; 
£Upules  half-liaftate,  fomewhat  toothed ;  ftem  roundilh, 
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ftriated  ;  flowers  tubular.  Gathered  by  Desfontaines  in 
neglefted  fields  at  Algiers.  The  root  is  perennial,  rather 
.woody.  Stems  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  roundilh, 
but  with  fome  appearance  of  angles,  ftriated,  either  fimple 
or  branched.  Leaves  of  two  or  three  pair  of  linear  very- 
narrow  leaflets,  on  a  common  ftalk  an  inch  long.  Flowem 
from  four  to  twelve  or  more,  in  a  denfe  clufter,  turned 
one  way,  on  a  long  ftalk  ;  corolla  about  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  pale  claws  of  its  petals  remarkably  long,  cohering  in 
a  tubular  manner,  their  limb  deep-purple  or  violet. 

ia.  Orobus  ochroleucus,  or  buff  bitter  vetch:  ftern 
branched,' ere<5f,  hairy;  leaves  pinnate,  with  numerous 
fmooth  elliptical  leaflets  ;  ftipules  ovate-lanceolate.  The 
corolla  is  pale  lulphur-coloured  or  buff.  Native  of  Hun¬ 
gary. 

13.  Orobus  rdger,  or  black  bitter  vetch  :  ftem  branch¬ 
ed;  leaves  fix-paired,  ovate-oblong.  Root  perennial, 
ftrong,  woody.  Stems  many,  branching  two  feet  high, 
Having  one  pinnate  leaf  at  each  joint,  compofed  of  five 
or  fix  fmali,  oblong,  oval,  leaflets.  Peduncles  very  long, 
axillary,  having  four,  five,  or  fix,  purple  flowers  at  the 
top.  Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods  and 
among  bufiies,  but  not  of  Britain  ;  flowering  from  May 
to  July.  Cultivated  in  1656  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant, 
junior.  It  turns  black  in  drying,  whence  the  trivial 
name. 

1 4..  Orobus  Pyrenaicus,  or  Pyrenean  bitter  vetch  :  ftem 
branched;  leaves  two-paired,  lanceolate,  nerved;  ftipules 
fomewhat  thorny.  Stem  angular,  with  the  angles  flightly 
winged,  branched,  fomewhat  villofe.  Flowers  directed 
one  way,  pendulous.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  1699  by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort. 

15.  Orobus  fylvaticus,  or  wood  bitter  vetch  .-  ftems 
decumbent,  hirfute,  branched.  From  the  root  arife  nu¬ 
merous  procumbent  ftems,  much  branched,  and  even  the 
younger  flioots  but  flightly  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  with 
each  a  pair  of  femi-fagittate  ftipules  at  the  bafe,  refembling 
thofe  of  O.  tuberofus,  but  fmaller,  and  terminating  in  a 
more  acute  point.  Leaflets  oval  or  elliptical,  never  acutely 
pointed,  terminated  by  the  produced  midrib,  as  in  O.  tu¬ 
berofus,  on  very  fliort  hairy  footftalks,  fomewhat  alter¬ 
nate,  fix  to  twelve  pairs,  without  an  odd  one;  but  a  fort 
of  beard  terminating  the  footftaik,  which,  as  well  as  the 
ftem,  is  but  flightly  hairy.  Flowers  numerous,  on  fliort 
pedicels,  crowded  on  the  fnmrnit  of  a  long  naked  pedun¬ 
cle,  moftly  pointing  one  way ;  calyx  fliort,  fomewhat  bila- 
biated,  nearly  equal,  the  upper  lip  confiding  of  two  teeth, 
the  lower  of  three  rather  longer,  green  tinged  with  red, 
and  fringed  with  hairs;  corolla  long  and  narrow.  Le¬ 
gume  fliort,  comprefled,  fmooth. 

According  to  Linnaeus,  the  ftems  are  branched  and 
grooved,  leaflets  lix  or  feven  pairs,  corolla  red  on  the  out- 
fide,  white  within  with  purple  lines,  legume  comprefled, 
containing  two  or  three  feeds.  Lightfoot  deferibes  the 
flowers  as  white  ftriated  with  purple  veins,  the  apex  of 
the  keel  bright-purple.  The  whole  plant  has  a  difagree- 
able  bitter  tafte. 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  his  fpecimens  differ  fo 
materially  in  fome  points  from  Mr.  Lightfoot’s  .deferip- 
tion  and  figure,  that  he  (hould  have  been  tempted  to  fup- 
pofe  his  a  different  plant,  were  it  not  that  lie  gathered  it 
on  the  fpot  deferibed  by  Ray,  and  that  it  anfwers  to  the 
defeription  in  the  Synopfis,  which  is  quoted  by  Linnaeus  ; 
and  is  as  follows  :  Root  thick,  woody,  perennial,  with  a 
leguminous  tafte.  Stems  numerous,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  hairy,  ftriated,  branched,  reclining,  al¬ 
though  they  are  rigid.  Leaves  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  vetch,  to  feven  or  eight  pairs,  without  any  odd 
leaflet  or  tendril,  dark-green  above,  fmooth  beneath. 
Flowers  fix,  feven,  or  more,  on  the  fame  common  pedun¬ 
cle,  approaching  in  their  form  to  thofe  of  Vicia  (ylveftris. 
Indeed  the  whole  habit  of  this  plant  accords  better  with, 
many  of  the  Viciae  than  with  the  prefent  genus.  It  is  the 
Vicia  caffubica  of  the  Flora  Danica,  (but  not  of  Linnaeus;) 
and  from  that  work  the  annexed  Engraving  is  copied. 
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It  is  *  .native  of  France  and  England.  Found  by  Mr  Ray 
at  Gamblefby  in  Cumberland,  about  fix  (ten)  miles  from 
Penrith  ;  in  the  way  toNewcaftle,  in  the  hedges  and  paf- 
tures,  plentifully;  by  Tho.  Willifel,  below  Breclcnock- 
hills  in  the  way  to  Cardiff,  and  in  Merionethfhire  not  far 
from  Bala;  in  Denbighfhire,  by  Mr.  Griffith  ;  in  the  upper 
part  of  Merley-wood  near  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Sherard.  In 
Scotla'nd  plentifully,  by  Mr:  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Hope;  on 
the  Tweed,  half  a  mile  below  the  Buld,  by  the  latter;  in 
the  woods  about  Airly  Gallic,  by  Mr.  Donn  ;  on  the  bank 
of  the  Clyde  near  Lanark ;  and  in  the  ifle  of  Rum,  by 
Mr".  Lightfoot.  In  Ireland,  near  Rofs  Trevor,  by  Dr. 
Sherard.  It  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

A  truly- wonderful  variety  of  O.  lylvaticus  was  found 
by  the  late  Mr.  Todd,  on  hills  near  H.ifod,  Cardiganfhire, 
the  admired  feat  of  the  late  T.  Johnes,  efq.  In  this  the 
leaves  are  Ample  and  (blitary,  from  five  to  ten  times  the 
fize  of  the  ufual  leaflets,  and  more  obtufe.  Though  this 
variety  has  been  much  cultivated,  it  has  never  yet  been 
known  to  produce  flowers. 

1 6.  Orobus  Vetietus,  or  Venetian  bitter  vetch  :  leaves 
pinnate,  ovate,  acute,  four-paired  ;  ftem  Ample.  Root 
perennial.  Stalks  two  or  three,  about  a  foot  high.  The 
flowers  appear  in  March  or  April,  and  the  feeds  lometimes 
ripen  in  May.  Native  of  Italy. 

17.  Grobus  Americantis,  or  American  bitter  vetch  : 
leaves  pinnate,  linear-lanceolate,  tomentofe  underneath; 
Item  very  much  branched,  frutefcent.  This  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Jamaica,  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the 
feeds  in  1731.  It  rifes  with  a  very  branching  woody  flalk, 
about  three  feet  high;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or 
fix  pairs  of  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaflets,  which  are  woolly 
on  their  under  fide.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  pale-purple  colour,  and 
arefucceeded  by  fmooth  comprefled  pods  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  each  containing  five  or  fix  roundifh  feeds. 

j8.  Orobtis  argenteus,  or  filvery  bitter  vetch  :  leaves 
pinnate,  oblOng-ovate,  Alky  underneath  ;  ftem  ereft,  to¬ 
mentofe  ;  flowers  in  terminating  fpikes.  This  fort  was 
difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  at  Vera  Cruz,  wdience 
he  fent  the  feeds  to  England.  It  rifes  with  a  ftirubhy 
ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  {lender 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  brown  woolly  bark, 
and  have  foft  fatiny  winged  leaves;  thofe  on  the  young 
branches  are  compofed  of  four  pairs  of  oval  obtufe  leaflets, 
of  a  browmifli-green  colour,  hairy  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
of  a  filvery  Alky  hue  on  their  under.  The  leaves  on  the 
upper  branches  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pairs  of 
oblong  ova!  leaflets,  of  the  fame  colour  and  confidence  as 
the  lower.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  longeredi  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  a  deep-purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  long  woolly  comprefled  pods, 
each  containing  four  or  five  feeds. 

19.  Orobus  procumbens,  or  procumbent  bitter  vetch  : 
leaves  pinnate;  outer  leaflets  larger,  tomentofe ;  ftem  pro¬ 
cumbent.  Difcovered  alfo  by  Dr.  Houftoun  at  Vera 
Cruz;  and  he  fent  it  to  England  in  1730.  This  is  a 
low  plant,  whofe  ftalks  bend  to  the  ground,  and  are  fel- 
dom  more  than  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  from  which 
come  out  a  few  ftiort  fide-brancbes ;  the  leaves  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  (mail  oblong  oval  woolly 
leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  the  upper  ones  being 
much  larger  than  the  lower.  The  flowers  come  out  in 
finail  hunches,  Handing  upon  fliort  axillary  peduncles; 
they  are  final!,  and  of  a  bright-purple  colour;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  comprefled  pods  near  two  inches  long,  each 
having  fix  or  feven  roundifh  comprefled  feeds. 

20.  Orobus  coccineus,  or  fcarlet  bitter  vetch  :  leaves 
pinnate;  leaflets  linear,  villofe  ;  ftem  procumbent ;  flow¬ 
ers  axillary  and  terminating.  This  was  difcovered  at  the 
fame  time,  growing  naturally  in  the  fame  country  as  the 
former,  by  the  fame  gentleman.  It  has  a  pretty  thick 
woody  root,  which  fends  out  many  flender  ftalks  a  foot 
•ami  a  half  long,  trailing  upon  the  ground.  The  flow¬ 


ers  come  out  from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks, 
three  or  four  Handing  upon  a  ftiort  footftalk;  they  are 
finail,  and  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fliort 
taper  pods,  each  containing  three  or  four  finail  rolindifli 
feeds. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies,  except  the 
four  Lift,  are  hardy  perennials,  and  feveral  of  them  may 
be  increafed  by  parting  their  roots.  The  bell:  time  for 
doing  this  is  in  the  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well 
eflabiiftied  before  the  fpring  ;  for,  as  feveral  of  them  begin 
to  put  out  their  ftalks  very  early  in  the  fpring,  fo,  if  they 
are  then  difturbed,  it  will  either  prevent  their  flowering, 
or  caufe  their  flowers  to  be  very  weak.  Moll  of  thefe 
plants  delight  in  a  fliady  fituation,  and  a  loamy  foil. 
They  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds;  but  thefe  fhould  be 
Town  in  the  autumn  :  for,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
ground  till  fpring,  many  of  the  forts  will  never  grow,  and 
thofe  which  do,  feldom  vegetate  the  fame  year.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ; 
and,  where  they  are  too  clofe  together,  they  fhould  be 
thinned,  fo  as  they  may  have  rootn  to  grow  till  autumn, 
when  they  ftiould  he  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  If  the  roots  are  ftrong,  they 
will  flower  very  well  the  following  fpring;  but  thofe 
which  are  weak  will  not  flower  till  the  fecond  year  ;  there¬ 
fore,  fuch  may  be  planted  in  a  fhadv  border  at  four  or  five 
inches  diftance,  where  they  may  grow  one  year  to  get 
ftrength,  and  then  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  The  farther  care  of  them  is  only  to 
dig  the  ground  between  them  in  winter,  and  in  fummer 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  four  laft-mentioned  forts,  being  natives  of  hot 
countries,  are  tender,  and  muft  be  preferved  in  ftoves, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  England.  Thefe  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  early  in  the  fpring, 
in  finail  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  obferving  frequently  to  moiften 
the  earth,  otherwife  the  feeds  will  not  grow.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  ftiould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall  pots  filled 
with  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the  tan-bed, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  have  frefli  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day  in  warm  weather,  and  muft  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  make  a 
great  progrefs.  When  any  of  the  plants  are  grown  too 
tall  to  remain  in  the  hot-bed,  they  fhould  be  taken  our, 
and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  in  the  Hove,  where  they 
may  have  room  to  grow,  efpeciallv  the  17th  and  18th 
forts  ;  but  the  other  two,  being  of  humbler  growth,  may 
be  kept  in  the  hot-bed  until  Michaelmas,  when  the  nights 
begin  to  be  cold  ;  at  which  time  they  fhould  he  removed 
into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  where 
they  muft  be  treated  as  other  tender  exotic  plants  ;  bv 
which  method  they  may  be  preferved  through  the  winter, 
and  the  following  fummer  they  will  produce  flowers. 
Thefe  plants  are  perennial;  fo  that,  if  they  fhould  not 
perfect  their  feeds,  the  plants  may  be  maintained  for  fe¬ 
veral  years.  See  Annus,  Ervum,  and  Galega. 

OROCONI'TES,  f.  A  name  given  by  Hippocrates,  and 
others,  to  a  bulbous  root  that  is  recommended  as  a  rich 
food.  It  has  the  name  from  the  Greek  ojo,-,  a  mountain, 
and  xonTEf,  of  a  conic  figure:  This  fhows  that  it  was  a 
root  of  fuch  a  fhape,  found  growing  in  mountainous 
places;  but  the  learned  have  been  puzzled  in  their  at-* 
tempts  fo  find  out  what  it  was. 

ORODA'DA,  a  town  of  Peru,  on  the  coaft :  fix  miles 
Couth-weft  of  Payta. 

ORO'DES,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Parthia.  See 
that  article. 

ORO'E,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the 
Little  Belt,  about  twelve  miles  long  and  two  wide  :  eight 
miles  fouth-vveft  of  the  ifland  of  Funen,  and  fix  weft  of 
Langeland.  Lat.  54-.  59.  N.  Ion.  10.20.  E. 
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OROESKIO'BING,  a  feaport  of  Denmark,  fituated  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Oroe.  Lat.  54.  58.  N.  Ion. 
10.23.E. 

OROMAS'DES,  or  Oromazes,  a  deity  among  the 
Periians,  which  is  deemed  the  Principle  or  Author  of 
Good,  in  the  fyftem  of  Zoroafter,  revived  by  the  Mani- 
cliees.  Oromafdes  produced  the  good  fpirits  and  the 
liars,  and  encloied  them  in  an  egg,  which  was  broken  by 
Arimanius;  whence  proceeded  confufion,  and  a  mixture 
of  good  and  evil.  But,  after  many  conflidls,  the  good 
deity  totally  vanquifhes  the  evil  one.  See  Arimanius, 
vol.  ii. 

OROMOO'CTO,  a  river  of  New  Brunfwick,  which 
runs  i,nto  the  St.  John  in  lat.  45.  58.  N.  Ion.  66.  40.  W. 

OROM'TCHI,  a  town  of  Thibet :  forty-eight  miles 
eaft  of  Manas-Hotun.  Lat.  44.  58.  N.  Ion.  86.  44.  E. 

O'RON,  or  Oron  la  Vil'le,  a  town  of  Swifterland,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne  :  lix  miles  north  of  Vevai. 

OR'ONDOCKS,  Indians  of  Canada,  who  inhabit  near 
Trois  Rivieres. 

ORON'HI,  a  town  of  Thibet:  thirty-eight  miles  weft 
ofYolotou  Hotun. 

ORO'NO,  a  townlliip  of  North  America,  in  the  diftrift- 
of  Maine,  and  county  of  Hancock  ;  with  351  inhabitants. 

ORG'NO’s  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  iiland  in  the  river  Pe- 
nobfcot. 

ORONSA'Y,  one  of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a  fmall  ifland  only  at  high-water,  on  the  north  coaft 
of  North  Uift,  of  which  at  low-water  it  makes  a  part. 
Lat.  57.  39.  N.  Ion.  7.  16.  W. 

ORON'TES,  or  Axius,  a  river  of  Syria,  which  fprang 
towards  lat.  33.  33.  N.  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus, 
and  ran  into  the  Mediterranean  about  fix  leagues  below  An¬ 
tioch.  It  watered,  in  its  courie  towards  the  north,  Emefa, 
Epiphania,  Aparnea,  Antioch,  and  feveral  otdier  towns. 
This  river  was  formerly  the  molt  confiderable  in  Syria  ; 
but  Volney  reprefents  it  as  a  rivulet  rather  than  a  river. 
The  channel  of  the  Orontes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jordan, 
fays  this  traveller,  are  fcarcely  fixty  paces  wide  at  their 
mouths.  It  derives  its  importance  in  winter  from  rains 
and  melted  knows;  but,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  its  couffe  would  hardly  be  difcovered  if  it  were  not 
marked  by  the  round  Hones  and  fragments  of  rocks  with 
which  its  bed  is  filled.  If  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  were 
cleared,  boats  might  be  towed  up  this  river,  though  they 
could  not  fail  up,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
ftrearn  ;  and  thus  Antioch  would  better  ferve  as  an  em¬ 
porium  to  the  Europeans  than  Aleppo.  The  natives, 
who  never  knew  filename  Orontes,  call  it,  on  accountof 
the  fvviftnefs  of  its  ftrearn,  El  Avji,  rendered  by  thq 
Greeks  Axius,  that  is,  The  Rebel.  At  Antioch  its 
breadth  is  about  forty  paces.  Seven  leagues  above  that 
town  it  paifes  by  a  lake  abounding  with  fifti,  and  efpeci- 
ally  eels ;  great  quantities  of  which  are  falted  every  year, 
though  not  fuflicient  for  the  numerous  fails  of  the  Greek 
Chriftians. 

ORON'TES,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  in  Media,  near  Ec- 
batana.  Ptolemy. 

ORON'TIUM,/!  [derivation  unknown.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  chits  hexantiria,  order  monogynia,  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  piperita:,  (aroideas,  Jaff.)  Generic  characters 
—  Calyx  ;  ipadix  cylindrical,  quite  iimple,  covered  with 
florets;  fpathe  none ;  perianthium  none  (unlefs  the  co¬ 
rolla  befocalled.)  Corolla:  petals  fix.  peltate,  roundiih- 
angular,  permanent.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  very  ftiort, 
enfiform,  within  each  petal;  antheras  twin,  oblong.  Pif- 
tillum  :  gerrnen  round iih,  depreiled  ;  Ityle  none  ;  ftigma 
roundifli,  bind.  Pericarpium  :  follicle  (lender,  immerfed 
.with  the  corolla  in  the  ipadix.  Seed  :  fingle,  round,  fun- 
gofe. — Effential  Character.  Spadix  cylindrical,  covered 
with  florets  ;  corolla  fix-petalled,  naked  ;  ityle  none  ;  fol¬ 
licles  one-feeded.  There  are  but  two  ipecies. 

1.  Orontium  aquaticum  :  leaves  lanceolate-ovate.  The 
leaves  of. this  are  broad,  like  thofe  of  lily-of  the-valley, 
green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  covered  with  very  minute 


hair?,  fo  that  they  look  like  a  fine  velvet.  Cattle,  hogs, 
and  flags,  are  very  fond  of  thefe  leaves  in  the  fpring;  and 
they  come  out  among  the  earlieft.  The  Indians  gather 
the  feeds,  and  eat  them  when  dried,  like  peafe,  boiling 
them  repeatedly  in  water  before  they  are  fit  for  ufe  ;  they 
alio  boil  them  in  milk  or  butter,  and  ufe  them  inftead  of 
bread.  They  call  the  plant  taw-kee.  It  grows  in  marfhes, 
near  moift  and  low  grounds,  very  plentifully,  in  Virginia, 
Canada,  and  other  provinces  of  North  America.  It  was 
introduced  herein  1775  by  John  Fothergill,  M.D.  and 
flowers  in  June. 

2.  Orontium  Japonicum  :  leaves  enfiform,  veined.  Ra¬ 
dical  leaf  folitary,  enfiform,  attenuated  at  bottom,  con¬ 
voluted,  having  feverai  longitudinal  veins,  entire,  fmooth, 
two  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  long.  Scape  round,  fmooth, 
upright,  from  a  finger  to  a  palm  in  height.  Flowers  at 
the  top  of  the  fcape  diftiridf,  in  an  oblong  fpike  an  inch 
in  length.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  much 
longer  leaves  and  a  ihorter  fcape.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
near  Nagafakai,  &c.  Introduced  in  1783  by  Mr.  John 
Grsefer.  It  flowers  in  January.  See  Antirrhinum. 

ORON'TIUS  (Finaeus).  See  Finteus,  vol.  vii. 

OROONO'KO,  or  Orinoco,  a  large  river  of  South 
America,  diftinguifhed  by  its  very  Angular  and  perplexed 
courfe.  According  to  La  Cruz,  it  rifes  in  the  fmall  lake 
of  Ipava,  lat.  5.  5.  N..  and  thence  winds  aimoft  in  a  fpinal 
form  ;  firft  pafling  to  the  fouth-eaft,  it  enters  the  lake'  of 
Parima,  and  iflues  by  two  outlets  on  the  north  and  fouth 
of  that  lake  towards  the  weft;  but,  after  receiving  the 
Guaviari,  it  bends  north,  then  north-eaft,  till  it  enters 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  an  extended  delta  oppoiite  to  the 
ifle  of  Trinidad;  but  the  chief  eftuary  is  confiderably  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  that  ifland.  Many  large  rivers  flow  into 
the  Oroonoko  ;  and,  befides  its  lingular  form,  it  has  other 
remarkable  peculiarities.  From  the  fouth-eaft  of  the 
lake  of  Parima,  which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  inundation 
formed  by  the  Oroonoko,  the  White  River,  called  alfo 
that  of  Parima,  joins  the  Black  River,  and  thence  the 
great  flood  of  the  Maranon.  Another  ftrearn,  called  the 
Siaba,  flows  from  the  fouth-weft  of  the  lake  into  the  Black 
River,  and  joins  another  ftrearn,  which  diredfiy  connedfs 
the  Maranon  with  the  Oroonoko.  There  is  alfo  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Black  River  and  the  Maranon, 
by  the  Joa' Parana  ;  fo  that  there  are  three  communica¬ 
tions  between  thefe  three  great  rivers. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Pruifinn  traveller,  Humboldt,  re- 
folved  to  explore  the  reported  fadf  of  the  jundfion  of  the 
Oroonoko  with  the  Maranon  by  the  great  river  Negro, 
lie  entered  the  Oroonoko  by  the  river  Apuri,  and,  after 
encountering  many  difficulties,  reached  the  fort  of  San 
Carlos,  towards  the  Portuguefc  frontier.  From  this  fort 
he  returned  to  the  Oroonoko  by  the  river  Caliquiari,  a 
very  ftrong  branch  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  communicates 
with  the  river  Negro.  This  navigation  was  rendered  fa¬ 
tiguing  and  dangerous  by  the  force  of  the  current,  the 
prodigious  number  of  mofquitoes'and  ants,  and  the  war. . 
of  population,  300  leagues  having  been  travelled  by  him 
without  feeing  a  human  countenance.  He  entered  the 
Oroonoko  by  the  Cafiquiari  at  30  30';  and  remounted 
the  current  of  the  Oroonoko  to  Eiineralda,  the  laftSpaniih 
fettlement  in  that  quarter.  This  remarkable  communi¬ 
cation  had  been  marked  in  his  map  by  Samfon  de  Fer, 
geographer  to  his  Catholic  majeity  in  1713,  and  confirmed 
by  the  able  Condjimine. 

The  name  of  this  river,  which  was  given  to  it  by  its 
firft  European  diicoverers,  is  quite  unknown  in  the  inland 
regirtns  through'  which  it  roils  its  majeftic  courfe,  and 
where  its  only  appellation  is  The  River,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence.  The  immenfe  quantity  of  freih  water,  which  it 
dilcharges  in  a  ftrong  current. into  the  fea,  convinced  the 
fagacious  Columbus  that  it  proceeded  from  a  continent. 

“  When  (fays  Humboldt)  we  reflect  on  the  immenfe 
volume  of  water  which  the  Oroonoko  conveys  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  we  are  tempted  to  aik  whether  this  river, 
the  Amazons,  or  the  Plata,  be  the  molt  confiderable  ? 

But 
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But  this  queftion,  like  every  thing  relative  to  phyfic?!  di- 
menfions,  is  too  vague.  The  mouth  of  the  Plata,  which 
extends  to  twenty-three  geographical  miles,  is  obvioufly 
the  larged: ;  but,  when  compared  with  others,  this  river, 
like  tliofe  of  England,  is  of  moderate  length,  and  its  fhal- 
lownefs  at  Buenos-Ay'res  impedes  the  upward  navigation. 
The  Amazons  is  the  longed  of  rivers  ;  its  courfe,  from 
its  origin,  in  Lake  Lauricocha,  to  its  eduary,  being  feven 
hundred  and  twenty  miles;  but  its  breadth,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Jaen  de  Bfaco-moros,  near  the  cataraft  of  Ren- 
tama,  where  I  meafured  it,  under  the  romantic  mountain 
of  Patachuma,  fchrcely  equals  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Mentz. 
The  Oroonoko,  at  its  mouth,  feems  to-be  narrower  than 
either  the  Plata  or  the  Amazons.  According  to  my  af- 
tronomical  obfervaiions,  its  courfe  is  only  two  hundred 
and  lixty  miles;  but,  in  the  mod  remote  corner  of  Guyana, 
at  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
lea,  I  found  that,  when  its  waters  were  mod  elevated, 
this  river  was  fixteen  thoufand  and  two  hundred  feet  wide. 
Its  periodical  floods  occafion  a  rife  of  from  forty-eight  to 
fifty-two  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.” 

Though  the  Oroonoko  is  formed  on  a  larger  fcale  than 
the  Nile,  it  prefents  feveral  analogies  to  that/  celebrated 
river;  Inch  as  the  Delta  which  is  conflituted  by  the  fub- 
dividons  of  its  branches,  a  regular  rife  and  fall,  the  large- 
nefs  and  number  of  its  crocddiles,  its  precipitous  courfe 
through  mountains  of  granite  and  fyenite,  and  its  more 
placid  progrefs  over  extenfive  plains.  Its  fource,  u'e  may 
add,  is  equally  obfcure,  or  at  lead  equally  unexplored. 
Near  the  falls  of  the  Guaharibes,  it  is  16  narrow,  that  the 
natives  crols  it.  on  a  (lender  bridge  of  creeping  plants. 
The  Guaicas,  a  race  of  men  who  are  remarked  for  their 
fmall  flature  and  very  white  complexions,  deter  the  tra¬ 
veller  from  advancing  farther  to  the  ead,  by  their  ufe  of 
poifoned  arrows.  M.  Humboldt  treats  as  fabulous  the 
dory  of  the  exidence  of  the  Laguna  Dorado,  from  which 
the  Oroonoko  is  faid  to  ilfue,  and  which  is  laid  down  in 
Arrowfmith’s  map  as  meafuring  twenty  miles  in  length. 
About  five  degrees  to  the  wed  of  this  fuppofed  fource,  is 
a  fmall  reedy  lake,  which  may  probably  have  given  rife 
to  the  popular  tale  of  El  D orach ;  fince  in  the  centre  of 
it  is  fituated  the  ifland  of  Pumacena,  compofed  of  mica¬ 
ceous  fchidus,  or  fome  glittering  rock. 

The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko 
furpafs  ail  defcription.  Forefls  of  the  mod  fuperb  ver¬ 
dure  are  crowded  with  birds  and  monkeys  of  the  mod 
various  and  brilliant  colours  ;  and  fametimes  immenle 
plains  form  an  horizon  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues.  The 
annual  inundation  of  the  Oroonoko  begins  in  April  and 
ends  in  Augud,  and  in  the  northern  part  fometimes  ex¬ 
tends  for  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  during  a  length  of  200. 
This  grand  extent  it  will  retain  for  the  whole  month  of 
September.  In  Oftober  the  flood  declines ;  and  the  river 
is  lowed  in  February. 

Of  the  favageg  on  the  Oroonoko,  Gumilla  publiflted,  in 
1745,  an  intereding  account.  The  nation  of  the  Caberres 
exceeds  the  Caribs  in  courage  and  power.  They  are  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  ufe  of  a  mortal  poifon ;  and  in  his  time  were 
fituated  on  the  Guaviar.  The  Otomacks,  iivthe  fame  quar¬ 
ter,  raife  their  dead  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months, 
and.tranfport  the  bones  to  a  general  tomb.  Their  wo¬ 
men  aflerted,  that  to  cover  their  nakednefs  infpired  them 
with  fiiame,  as  it  led  to.  ideas  of  turpitude  unknown 
before.  The  Otomacks  are  accudomed  to  eat  earth,  as 
Humboldt  has  recently  obferved  ;  but,  in  faff,  they  only 
preferve  their  grain,  fifli,  turtle,  &c.  in  earth,  and  eat 
the  whole  mingled,  fo  that  a  ftranger  would  imagine  that 
they  devoured  earth.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  keep 
their  viftuals  freflt;  and  the  pieces  afterwards  dug  from 
the.  pits  referable  bricks.  Mod  of  the  tribes  are  fmall, 
from  5co  to  2000  warriors  ;  but  the  Caribs  boad  of  12,000, 
and  the  Caberres  were  more  numerous.  The  mouth,  or 
main  channel,  of  the  Oroonoko,  is  laid  do\vn  in  lat.  8.  30.  N. 
Ion.  59.  50.  W.  Pinkerton's  Geography,  vol.iii.  Humboldt' s 
View  of  Nature  on  the  Oroonoko;  Paris,  1808. 
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OROONOKO  (Little).  See  Mocomoco. 

OROPE'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caflile  :  fifty- 
two  miles  wed  of  Toledo. — A  town  in  the  province  of 
Valencia,-  on  the  coad  of  the  Mediterranean  :  thirty-two 
miles  ead-north-ead  of  Segorbe.  Lat.  40.  8.  N.  Ion.  o.  4.  W. 

OROPE'SA,  a  town  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
jurifdidiion  of  Cochabamba,  fituated  in  a  valley,  on  a  fmall 
river.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  confiderable  trade  in  corn 
and  fruit,  great  quantities  of  both  being  produced  in  the 
valley  of  Cochabamba,  where  the  town  is  fituated.  It  is  1  50 
miles  north-wed  of  La  Plata.  Lat.  18.  15. S.  Ion.  67.  6.  W. 

OROP'PA,  a  mountain  of  Piedmont :  fix  miles  north 
of  Biella. 

ORO'PUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Bceotia, 
on  the  borders  of  Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Oropus,  a  fon  of  Macedon.  It 
was  the  frequent  caufe  of  quarrels  between  the  Boeotians 
and  the  Athenians,  whence  fome  have  called  it  one  of  the 
cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at  lad  confirmed  in  the  pofi’eflion 
of  the  Athenians  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  town  were  the  find  who  reckoned  Am- 
phiaraus  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  and  the  other  Greeks 
followed  their  example.  At  twelve  ftacHa  from  the  town 
was  a  temple  of  this  deity.  Ampiiiaraus  excelled  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  he  delivered  his  prediftions 
in  hexameter  verfes. 

ORO'PUS,  a  town  or  Greece,  in  the  ifland  of  Eubcea, 
in  which  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  Apollo. — A  town  of 
the  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Argolide. — A  town  of  Greece, 
in  Thefprotia,  of  which  Nicopolis  was  probably  a  part. 
OR.O'SA,  a  final  1  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  Loch  Lunart. 
OROSE'X,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  on  the  ealt  coaft :  fifty- 
eight  miles  eaft  of  Alghieri,  and  leventy-three  north- 
north-eaft  of  Cagliari. 

ORO'SIUS  (Paul),  an  hiftorian  and  divine,  was  a 
prieifl  of  Tarragona  in  Catalonia,  and  a  dificiple  of  St. 
Auguftine.  In  the  year  414  he  was  lent  by  two  Spanilh 
bilhops  into  Africa,  to  requeft  aid  from  St.  Auguftine 
again (1  the  heretics  who  dillurbed  their  churches.  He 
remained  a  year  with  that  prelate,  and  under  him  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  feriptures.  In  415 
Orofius  was  fent  by  him  on  a  million  to  St.  Jerome  at  Je-> 
rufalem,  and  brought  from  thence  into  Africa  a  number 
of  relics.  It  was  at  the  defire  of  St.  Auguftine  that  he 
undertook  a  hiftory  from  the  creation  to  ^he  year  416,  the 
purpofe  of  which  was  to  refute  the  calumnies  of  the 
Pagans  againft  Chriftianily,  who  pretended  that  the  fade 
of  Rome  by  Alaric,  and  the  other  calamities  of  the;  age, 
were  unexampled  evils  brought  ur*m  the  world  through 
its  influence.  He  therefore  compiled,  in  feven  books,  a 
view  of  general  hiftory,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  entitled 
“  De  Milena  Hominum,”  and  which  well  deferves  that 
name.  In  a  work  written  with  fuch  an  intention,  and 
by  a  credulous  and  fuperftitious  ecelefiaftic,  nothing  of 
hiftorica!  judgment  or  fagacity  could  be  expended;  and, 
in  faft,  it  abounds  with  vulgar  errors  and  fables.  It  how¬ 
ever  has  its  ufe,  as  preferving  lome  narrations  not  elfe- 
where  to  be  met  with, and  adding  to  the'mafs  of  auth  riry 
on  dubious  points.  His  ignorance  of  Greek  has  in vc,;  ved 
him  in  many  miftakes.  Orofius  alfo  wrote  A  Defence  of 
Free  Will  againft:  Pelagius;  and  he  addrefled  a  Letter  to 
St.  Auguftine  on  the  Errors  of  the  Prifcillianifts  and 
Origenilts.  Several  editions  have  been  given  of  the  Hif¬ 
tory  of  Orofius,  of  which  the  beft  is  that  of  II  avert  am  p, 
Lyons,  4to.  1738.  A  tranllation  of  it  by  king  Alfred  the 
Great  is  extant,  in  which  it  is  entitled  Hormejht ;  but  the 
reafon  of  that  appellation  is  not  known.  Vo[)ii  HiJ't.  Lot. 

OROSPE'DA,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Grenada,  on  the  borders  of  Seville. 

ORO'SWEG',  a  town  of  Hungary,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop: 
eight  miles  north  of  Munkacz. 

OROSZLAN'KO,  a  caftle  of  Hungary  :  eight  miles, 
weft  of  Bolelko. 

OROVIT'ZA,  a  town  of  Sclavonia:  fourteen  miles 
north- north- eaft  of  Pofzega. 

9  P  OROU'ST, 
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OROU'ST,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  Sweden,  forty  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  58. 
10  N.  Ion.  1 1.  30.  F,. 

OR'PjHA,  [Heb.  the  neck.]  A  woman’s  name. 

OR'PHA,  in  geography.  See  Ourfa. 

OR'PHAN,/!  [o/7tpxvog,  Gr.]  A  child  who  has  loft  father 
or  mother,  or  both. —  Oolle&ions  were  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  whether  widows  or  orphans.  Ne/foti. 

Poor  orphan  in  the  wide  world  fcattered, 

As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree, 

And  thrown  forth  until  it  be  withered  : 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  man.  Spenfer. 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  orphans  whofe  fathers  had 
loft  their  lives  in  the  ferviceof  their  country,  were  under 
the  guardianftiip  of  the  polcmarchus,  who  was  to  provide 
them  with  a  competent  maintenance  out  of  the  public 
treafury.  Chambers. 

Orphans  and  widows  were,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Homan  iiiftory,  exempted  from  taxation,  to  which  all  other 
perfons  were  fubjefled.  This  curious  fait  is  mentioned 
in  Plutarch’s  life  of  Publicola.  Bp.  Watfon's  Memoirs. 

In  the  city  of  London  there  is  a  court  of  record  efta- 
blithed  for  the  care  and  government  of  orphans.  The 
lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  have  the  cuftody  of 
orphans  under  age,  and  unmarried,  of  freemen  that  die  ; 
and  the  keeping  of  their  lands  and  goods ;  and,  if  they 
commit  the  cuftody  of  an  orphan  to  any  man,  he  fhall 
have  a  writ  of  ramjhment  of  ward,  if  the  orphan  be  taken 
away;  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen  may  imprifon  the  of¬ 
fender,  until  he  produces  the  infant.  If  any  one,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  marries  fuch  an 
orphan  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  though  out  of 
the  city,  they  may  fine,  and  imprifon  him  until  paid. 
Executors  and  adminiftrators  of  freemen  dying,  may  be 
called  upon  to  exhibit  inventories  of  their  eftates  before 
the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  in  the  court  of  orphans,  and 
give  fecurity  to  the  chamberlain  of  London,  by  recogni¬ 
zance,  for  the  orphan’s  part;  which,  if  they  refufe  to  do, 
they  may  be  committed  to  prifon  until  they  obey. 

The  lord-mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  being  an- 
fwerable  for  the  orphans’  money  paid  into  the  chamber 
of  the  city,  and  having  at  length  become  indebted  to 
the  orphans  and  their  creditors  in  a  greater  fum  than  they 
could  pay  ;  it  was  enabled  by  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  10. 
that  the  lands,  markets,  fairs,  See.  belonging  to  the  city 
of  London,  fhalTbe  chargeable  for  railing  8000I.  to  be 
appropriated  for  a  perpetual  fund  for  orphans  ;  and  by 
^  18  of  the  faid  ftatute,  “  no  perfon  fhall  be  compelled,  by 
virtue  of  any  cuftom  in  the  city,  to  pay  into  the  chamber 
of  London  any  fum  of  money  or  perfonal  eftate  belonging 
to  an  orphan  of  any  freeman  for  the  future.”  By  ftat.  21 
Geo.  II.  c.  29.  a  duty  of  6d.  per  chaldron  on  coals-,-  given 
by  the  ftat.  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  10,  towards  theorphan- 
-debt,  is  continued  for  thirty-five  years;  and  by  ftat.  7 
Geo. III.  c.  37,  forforty-ftx  years  more  ;  and  various  pro- 
vifions  are  made  for  the  fecurity  and  application  of  the 
orphans’  fund.  See  alfo  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
98,  597. 

OR'PHAN,  adj.  Bereft  of  parents. — This  king,  left  or¬ 
phan  both  of  father  and  mother,  found  his  eftate,  when 
he  came  to  age,  fo  disjointed  even  in  the  nobleft  and 
ftrongeft  limbs  of  government,  that  the  name  of  a  king 
was  grown  odious.  Sidney. 

OR'PHAN’s  BANK,  a  fifhing-bank  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  fouth-eaft  of  Chaleur  Bay. 

OR'PHAN  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  of  North  America, at 
the  mouth  of  the Penobfcot  river,  ccntainingabout  10,000 
aCres. 

OR'PHAN’s  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  Lake  Ontario. 

OR'PHAN  AGE,  or  Orphanism,  f.  State  of  an  orphan. 

OR'PPIANAGE,  adj.  Belonging-  to  orphans  :  a  Lon¬ 
don  law-term. — In  London,  the  (hare  of  the  children  (or 
orphanage  part)  is  not  fully  veiled  in  them  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Blachjlone. 

OR'PHANED,  adj.  Bereft  of  parents  or  friends. — For 
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this  orphaned  world,  the  Holy  Spirit  made  the  like  chari¬ 
table  provifion.  Warburton. 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clariffa’s  fate, 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  doats, 

And  dy’d  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth.  Young. 

ORPHANOT'ROPHY,  f  An  hofpital  for  orphans. 

ORPHE'AN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Orpheus. 

OR'PHELIN,  f  [French.]  An  orphan.  Obfolete. 

OR'PHEUS,  a  celebrated  poet,  niuftcian,  and  legiftator, 
of  antiquity.  Of  his  great  reputation  as  a  muficiam,  and 
his  claims  to  the  invention  or  improvement  of  the  lyre, 
we  have  already  fpoken  at  length,  under  the  article  Music, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  353, 4. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  the  great  celebrity  he  had 
fo  long  enjoyed,  there  is  a  paftage  in  Cicero,  which  fays, 
that  Ariftotle,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Poetics,  (which 
is  now  loft,)  doubted  if  fuch  a  perfon  as  Orpheus  ever  exifted. 
But,  as  the  work  of  Cicero,  in  which  this  paftage  occurs, 
is  in  dialogue,  it  is  not  eafy  to  diicover  what  was  his  own 
opinion  upon  the  fubjeft,  the  words  cited  being  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Caius  Cotta.  And  Cicero,  in  other  parts  of 
his  writings,  mentions  Orpheus  as  a  perfon  of  whofe  ex- 
iftence  he  had  no  doubt. 

There  are  feveral  ancient  authors,  among  whom  is 
Suidas,  who  enumerate  five  perfons  of  the  name  of  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  relate  fome  particulars  of  each  :  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  has  fared  with  Orpheus  as  with  Hercules, 
and  that  writers  have  attributed  to  one  the  atlions  of 
many.  But,  however  that  may  have  been,  we  fhall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  all  the  fables  that  have  been  invented  con¬ 
cerning  him  ;  we  fhall  make  ufe  only  of  fuch  materials  as 
the  belt  ancient  hiftorians,  and  the  inoft  refpeflable  writers 
among  the  moderns,  have  furnifhed  towards  his  hiftory. 

Dr.  Cudworth,  in  his  Inteile&ual  Syftem,  after  exami¬ 
ning  and  confuting  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  the  being  of  an  Orpheus,  and  with  his  ufual  learning 
and  ability  clearly  eftablifhing  bis  exiftence,  proceeds, 
in  a  very  ample  manner,  to  fpeak  of  the  opinions  and 
writings  of  our  bard,  whom  he  regards  not  only  as  the 
firft  mufician  and  poet  of  antiquity,  but  as  a  great  my- 
thologill,  from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  the  Thracian 
religious  rites  and  myfteries.  “  It  is  the  opinion  (fays 
he)  of  fome  eminent  philologers  of  later  times,  that  there 
never  was  any  fuch  perfon  as  Orpheus,  except  in  fairy¬ 
land  ;  and  that  his  whole  hiftory  was  nothing  hut  a  mere 
romantic  allegory,,  utterly  devoid  of  truth  and  reality. 
But  there  is  nothing  alleged  for  this  opinion  from  anti¬ 
quity,  except  the  one  paftage  of  Cicero  concerning  Arif¬ 
totle  ;  who  leems  to  have  meant  no  more  than  this,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  poet  as  Orpheus  anterior  to  Homer,  or 
that  the  verfes  vulgarly  called  Orphical  were  not  written 
by  Orpheus.  But,  even  if  it  fhould  be  granted  that  Arif¬ 
totle  had  denied  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  man,  there  feems 
to  be  no  reafon  why  his  fingle  teftimony  fhould  preponde¬ 
rate  againft  the  univerfal  confent  of  all  antiquity;  which 
agrees  that  Orpheus  was  the  foil  of  Oeagrus,  by  birth  a  Thra¬ 
cian,  the  father  or  chief  founder  of  the  mythological  and 
allegorical  theology  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  of  all  their 
moft  facred  religious  rites  and  myfteries  ;  who  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  that 
is,  in  the  time  of  the  Ifraelitifh  judges,  or  at  leaft  to  have 
been  feniorboth  to  Hefiod  and  Homer,  and  to  have  died 
a  violent  death  ;  moft  affirming  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  women,  becaufe  their  lnifbands  deferred  them  in  order 
to  follow  him.  The  hiftoric  truth  of  Orpheus  was  not 
only  acknowledged  by  Plato,  hut  alfo  by  Ifocrates,  who 
lived  before  Ariftotle,  in  his  oration  in  praife  of  Bufiris  ; 
and  confirmed  by  the  grave  hiftorian  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  fays,  that  Orpheus  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  lite¬ 
rature,  and,  when  he  had  learned  t«  p.vfto'Koyup.tia.,  or 
the  my  thological  part  of  theology,  he  trav.elled  into  Egypt, 
where  he  foon  became  the  greateft  proficient  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  myfteries  of  religion,  theology,  and  poetry. 
Neither  was  his  hiftory  of  Orpheus  contradicted  by  Ori- 
gen,  when  fo  juftly  provoked  by  Celfus,  who  had  pre¬ 
ferred 
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ferred  him  to  Our  Saviour  rand,  according  to  Suidas,  Or¬ 
pheus  the  Thracian  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  religious 
myfteries  of  the  Greeks;  and  that  religion  was  thence 
called  0£r,r xtia,  as  if  a  Thracian  invention.  On  account 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  Orpheus,  there  have  been  num- 
berlefs  fables  intermingled  with  his  hiftory  ;  yet  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  reafon  that  we  (hould  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  a  man.” 

Cudworth  isalfo  of  opinion,  that  the  poems  afcribed  to 
Orpheus  were  either  written  by  him,  or  that  they  were 
very  ancient,  and  contained  his  doftrines.  He  farther 
argues,  that,  though' Orpheus  was  a  polytheift,  and  a  fi¬ 
le  rted  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  he  neverthelefs  acknow¬ 
ledged  one  Supreme  Unmade  Deity,  as  the  origin  of  all 
things  ;  and  that  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  not  only 
had  Orpheus  in  great  efteem,  being  commonly  called  by 
them  the  T/tcoIoger,  but  were  alfo  thought  in  great  mea- 
fure  to  have  owed  their  theology  and  philofophy  to  him, 
deriving  it  from  his  principles  and  traditions. 

Warburton,  bifbop  of  Gloucefter,  fpeaks  no  more 
doubtfully  of  the  exiftence  of  Orpheus  than  of  Homer 
and  Hefiod,  with  whom  he  ranks  him,  not  only  as  a 
poet,  but  alfo  as  a  theologian  and  founder  of  religion. 

He  is  allowed  by  moft  ancient  authors  to  have  excelled 
in  poetry  and  muiic,  particularly  the  latter;  and  that  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  is  reprefented  as  taming  the  moft 
ferocious  animals,  changing  the  courfe  of  the  winds  by 
his  melody,  and  as  caufingthe  trees  of  the  foreft  to  dance 
in  concert  with  his  lyre.  This  account,  though  we  muft 
fuppofe  it  fabulous,  yet  proves  his  excellence  to  have 
been  great  before  he  could  have  given  rife  to  fuch  fiflions. 
Muiic  was  fo  clofely  connefted  in  ancient  times  with  the 
moft  fublime  fciences,  that  Orpheus  united  it  not  only 
with  philofophy,  but  with  theology  and  legiflation.  He 
abftained  from  eating  animal  food  ;  and  held  eggs  in  ab¬ 
horrence  as  aliment,  being  perfuaded  that  the  egg  fubfifted 
before  the  chicken,  and  was  the  principle  of  all  exiftence  : 
both  his  knowledge  and  prejudices,  it  is  probable,  were 
acquired  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Pythagoras  many 
ages  after. 

With  refpeft  to  his  abftaining  from  the  flefti  of  oxen, 
Gefner  fuppofes  it  may  have  proceeded  from  the  venera¬ 
tion  {liown  to  that  animal,  fo  ufeful  in  tillage,  in  the 
Eleufinian  myfteries,  inftituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the 
goddefs  of  agriculture.  He  might  have  added,  that,  as 
thofe  myfteries  were  inftituted  in  imitation  of  thofe  efta- 
bliflied  in  Egypt  in  honour  of  Ofiris  and  His,  this  abfti- 
nence  from  animal  food  was  of  the  like  origin,  and  a 
particular  compliment  to  Apis.  But  the  abbe  Fragnir, 
in  an  ingenious  differtation  upon  the  Orphic  Life,  gives 
ftill  more  importance  to  the  prohibition  ;  for,  as  Orpheus 
was  the  legiflator  and  humanizer  of  the  wild  and  favage 
Thracians,  who  were  cannibals,  a  total  abolition  of  eat¬ 
ing  human  flefli  could  only  be  eftablifhed  by  obliging  his 
countrymen  to  abftain  from  every  thing  that  had  life. 

With  refpeift  to  theology,  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us, 
that  his  father  Oeagrus  gave  him  his  firft  inftrudlions  in 
religion,  imparting  to  him  the  myfteries  of  Bacchus,  as 
they  were  then  prafiifed  in  Thrace.  He  became  after¬ 
wards  a  difciple  of  the  Idaei  Daffylirin  Crete,  and  there 
acquired  new  ideas  concerning  religious  ceremonies. 
But  nothing  contributed  fo  much  to  his  fkill  in  theologi¬ 
cal  matters,  as  his  journey  into  Egypt ;  where,  being  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  myfteries  of  His  and  Ofiris,  or  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  concerning  initiations, 
■expiations,  funeral  rites,  and  other  points  of  religious 
•worfhip,  far  fuperior  to  any  one  of  his  age  and  country  : 
and,  being  much  comietfted  with  the  defeendants  of  Cad¬ 
mus,  the  founder  of  Theues  in  Boeotia,  he  refolved,  in 
order  to  honour  their  origin,  to  transport  into  Greece 
the  whole  fable  of  Ofiris,  and  apply  it  to  the  family  of 
Cadmus.  The  credulous  people  eafily  received  this  tale, 
j;nd  were  much  flattered  by  the  inftitution  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  Thus  Orpheus,  who  was 
Held  in  great  veneration  at  the  Grecian  Thebes,  of  which 


he  was  become  a  citizen,  admirably  adapted  this  fable, 
and  rendered  it  refpedfable,  not  only  by  his  beautiful 
verfes  and  manner  of  finging  them,  but  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  had  acquired  of  being  profoundly  (killed  in  all  re¬ 
ligious  concerns.  Diodorus  Siculus  alfo  fays,  that  he  was 
a  moft  attentive  ftudent  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  whether 
facred  or  profane. 

At  his  return  into  Greece,  according  to  Paufanias,  he 
was  held  in  the  higbeft  veneration  by  the  people,  as  they 
imagined  he  had  difeovered  the  lecret  of  expiating  crimes, 
purifying  -criminals,  curing  difeafes,  and  appeafing  the 
angry  gods.  He  formed  and  promulgated  an  idea  of  a 
hell  from  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
was  received  throughout  all  Greece.  He  inftituted  the 
myfteries  and  worfhip  of  Hecate  among  the  Eginetes, 
and  that  of  Ceres  at  Sparta.  Juftin  Martyr  fays,  that  he 
introduced  among  the  Greeks  near  360  gods:  Hefiod  and 
Homer  purfued  his  labours,  and  followed  the  fame  clue, 
agreeing  in  the  like  deftrines,  having  all  drunk  at  the 
fame  Egyptian  fountain. 

By  all  accounts  he  was  an  admirable  mufician  :  he  is 
faid  to  have  received  a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or,  according  to 
fome,  from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played  with  fuch  a 
mafterly  hand,  that  even  the  moft  rapid  rivers  ceafed  to 
flow,  the  favage  beafts  of  the  foreft  forgot  their  wildnefs, 
and  the  mountains  came  to  liften  to  his  feng.  All  nature 
feemed  charmed  and  animated,  and  the  nymphs  were  his 
conftant  companions.  Eurydice  was  the  only  one  who 
made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  melodious  mufician  ;  and 
their  nuptials  were  celebrated.  Their  happinefs  how¬ 
ever  was  but  fhort ;  for  Ariftasus  became  enamoured  of 
her;  and,  as  lhe  fled  from  her  purfuer,  a  ferpent  that 
was  lurking  in  the  grafs  bit  her  foot,  and  fhe  died  of  the 
poifoned  wound.  Herlofs  was  feverely  felt  by  Orpheus  j 
and  he  refolved  to  recover  her,  or  perifli  in  the  attempt. 
With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the  infernal  regions, 
and  gained  admiffion  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The  king  of 
hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  drains ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beautiful  expreftions  cf  the  poets,  the 
wheel  of  Ixion  (topped  ;  the  ftone  of  Sifyphus  ftood  ftill; 
Tantalus  forgot  his  perpetual  third  ;  and  even  the  Furies 
relented.  Pluto  and  Proferpine  were  moved  with  his 
forrow  ;  and  confented  to  reftore  him  Eurydice,  provided 
he  forbore  looking  behind  him  till  he  had  come  to  the 
extremeft  borders  of  hell.  The  conditions  were  gladly 
accepted  ;  and  Orpheus  was  already  in  fight  of  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  promife,  and  turned, 
back  to  look  at  his  long-loft  Eurydice  : 

All  dangers  paft,  at  length  the  lovely  bride 
In  iafety  goes,  with  her  melodious  guide  ; 

Longing  the  common  light  again  to  (hare, 

And  draw  the  vital  breath  of  upper  air  : 

He  firft,  and  clofe  behind  him  follow’d  (he; 

For  fuch  was  Proferpine’s  fevere  decree. 

When  ftrong  defires  th’  impatient  youth  invade  j. 

By  little  caution,  and  much  love,  betray’d  : 

A  fault  which  eafy  pardon  might  receive. 

Were  lovers  judges,  or  could  hell  forgive. 

For,  near  the  confines  of  etherial  light, 

And  longing  for  the  glimm’ring  of  a  fight, 

Th’  unwary  lover  calt  a  look  behind. 

Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  mailer  of  liis  mind. 

Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal’d  in  empty  fmoke. 

And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look.  Dryden. 

He  faw  her,  but  (he  inftantly  vanifiied  from  his  eyes. 
He  attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refufed admiffion  ; 
and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find,  was  to  footh  his  grief 
at  the  found  of  his  mufical  inftrumeht  in  grottoes  or  on 
the  mountains.  He  totally  feparated  himfelffrom  the Jo- 
ciety  of  mankind  ;  and  the  Thracian  women,  whom  he 
had  offended  by  his  coldnefs  to  their  amorous  pafflon,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  his  unnatural  gratifications  and 
impure  indulgences,  attacked  him  while  they  celebrated 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus ;  and,  after  they  had  torn  ins  body 
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to  pieces,  they  threw  his  head  into  the  Hebrus,  which 
ftill  articulated  the  words  Eurydice  !  Eurydice  !  as  it  was 
carried  down  the  dream  into  tiie  yEgean  Sea. 

Others  think,  that,  as  he  attempted  to  conjure  his  wife 
from  the  dead,  which  they  underftatid  by  the  dory  of  his 
going  down  to  hell,  he  thought  lie  fa  w  her;  and  when 
afterwards,  on  looking  back,  he  miffed  her,  he  died  of 
grief.  There  is  certainly  feme  reafon  for  fuppodng  this 
to  be  the  cafe  ;  for  there  were  perfons  and  temples  pub¬ 
licly  appointed  for  evocations  ;  and  Paufanias  really 
/peaks  of  that  temple  which  was  in  Threfprotia,  and  where 
Orpheus  went  to  call  up  the  ghoft  of  Eurydice.  Poets 
often  mention  this  fubjedt ;  and  indances  of  it  occur  in 
hiftory  both  facred  and  profane.  The  witch  of  Endor  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  read  the  hidorical  part  of  the 
Bible.  But,  to  particularife  indances,  whether  facred  or 
profane,  would  be  endlefs.  Some  maintain  that  he  was 
killed  by  a  thunder-bolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  according  to  Apoilodorus.  The  inhabitants 
of  Dium  boafled  that  his  tomb  was  in  their  city  ;  and  the 
people  of  Mount  Libdthrus  in  Thrace  claimed  the  fame 
honour;  and  farther  obferved,  that  the  nightingales  which 
built  their  neds  near  his  tomb  fang  with  greater  melody 
than  all  other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  fome  report,  after  death 
received  divine  honours ;  the  Mufes  gave  an  honourable 
burial  to  his  retrains,  and  his  lyre  became  one  of  the  con- 
dellations  in  the  heavens. 

Tzetzes  explains  the  fable  of  his  drawing  his  wife 
Eurydice  from  hell,  by  his  great  /kill  in  medicine,  with 
which  lie  prolonged  her  life ;  or,  in  other  words, 
/hatched  her  from  the  grave.  FEfeulapius,  and  otherphy- 
licians,  have  been  faid  to  have  railed  from  the  dead 
thofe  whom  they  had  recovered  from  dangerous  difeafes. 

Warburton,  in  his  learned,  ample,  and  admirable,  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Eleufmian  myderies,  fays,  “  While  tbefe 
myfteries  were  confined  to  Egypt,  their  native  country, 
and  while  the  Grecian  lawgivers  went  thither  to  be  ini¬ 
tiated,  as  a  kind  of  defignation  to  their  office,  the  cere¬ 
mony  would  be  naturally  deferibed  in  terms  highly  alle¬ 
gorical.  This  way  of  lpeaking  was  tiled  by  Orpheus, 
Bacchus,  and  others;  and  continued  even  after  the  myf- 
teries  were  introduced  into  Greece,  as  appears  by  the  fa¬ 
bles  of  Hercules,  Caftor,  Pollux,  and  Thefeus’s  defeent 
into  hell  ;  but  the  allegory  was  fo  circumflanced,  as  to 
difeover  the  truth  concealed  under  it.  So  Orpheus  is  faid 
to  get  to  hell  by  the.  power  of  his  harp:  Tlireieia  f re  tits 
cithara,  fidibufque  canoris.  JEn.  vi.  ver.  119.  That  is,  in 
quality  of  lawgiver;  the  harp  being  the  known  fymbol 
of  his  laws,  by  which  lie  humanized  a  rude  and  barba¬ 
rous  people. 

Orpheus  is  defended  by  the  fame  author  from  fome  in- 
finuations  to  his  difadvantage  in  Diogenes  Laertius  :  “  It 
is  true  (fays  he),  if  uncertain  report  was  to  be  believed, 
the  myfteries  were  corrupted  very  early  ;  for  Orpheus  him- 
fe If  is  faid  to  have  abufed  them.  But  this  was  an  art  the 
debauched  myftte  of  later  times  employed  to  varnifh  their 
enormities  ;  as  the  deteffed  psederafts  of  after-ages  fcan- 
dalized  the  blamelefs  Socrates.  Belides,  the  ftory  is  fo  ill 
laid,  that  it  is  detedled  by  the  fureff  records  of  antiquity; 
for,  in  confequeriGe  of  what  they  fabled  of  Orpheus  in 
the  myfteries,  they  pretended  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  tire 
women  ;  whereas  it  appeared,  from  the  infeription  on  his 
monument  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  that  he  was  ftruck 
dead  with  lightning,  the  envied  death  of  the  reputed  fa¬ 
vourites  of  the  gods.” 

Orpheus’s  monument  at  Dium,  coniiffing  of  a  marble 
urn  on  a  pillar,  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Paufa¬ 
nias.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  li is  fepulclire  was  removed 
from  Libethra,  upon  Mount  Olympus,  where  Orpheus 
was  born,  and  from  whence  it  was  transferred  to  Dium 
by  the  Macedonians,  after  the  ruin  of  Libethra  by  a 
fuddeh  inundation  which  a  dreadful  florin  had  occafioned. 
This  event  is  very  minutely  related  by  Paufanias. 

With  refpedl  to  the  writings  of  Orpheus,  lie  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pindar  as  author  of  the  Argonautics;  and  He¬ 


rodotus  fpeaks  of  his  Orphics.  His  Hymns,  fays  Pau¬ 
fanias,  were  very  fhort,  and  but  few  in  number  ;  'the  Ly- 
comides,  an  Athenian  family,  knew  them  by  heart,  and 
had  an  exclusive  privilege  of  finging  them,  and  thofe  of 
their  old  poets,  Mufteus,  Onomacritus,  Pamphus,  and 
Oien,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleufmian  myfteries  ;  that 
is,  the  priefthood  was  hereditary  in  this  family. 

Jambli.cus  tells  us,  that  the  poems  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus  were  written  in  the  Doric  dialedi,  but  have  fince 
been  transrdialecled,  or  modernifed.  It  was  the  common 
opinion  in  antiquity  that  they  were  genuine ;  but  even 
thofe  who  doubted  of  it,  gave  them  to  the  earlieft  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  and  fome  of  them  to  Pythagoras  himfelf,  who 
has  frequently  been  called  the  follower  of  Orpheus, and  has 
been  fuppofed  to  have  adopted  many  of  his-  opinions. 
Of  the  poems  that  are  ftill  f'ubfifling  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus,  which  were  colledled  and  publifhed  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  1702,  by  Andr.  Christ.  Efchenbacb,  and  which  have 
been  reprinted  at  LeipSic,  1764.,  under  the  title  ofOP<J>E£2S 
AFJANTA,  feveral  have  been  attributed  to  Onomacritus, 
an  Athenian,  who  flourished  under  the  Pififtratidas,  about 
500  years  before  Clirifl.  Their  titles  are,  i.The  Argo¬ 
nautics,  an  epic  poem.  2.  Eighty-Six  Hymns;  which  are 
fo  full  of  incantations  and  magical  evocation;  that  Daniel 
Heinfius  has  called  them .  Ver am  Scttance  Lit urgiam,  “  The 
True  Liturgy  of  the  Devil.”'  Paufanias,  who  made  no 
doubt  that  the  hymns  fubfifting  in  his  time  were  cora- 
pofed  by  Orpheus,  tells  us,  that,  though  lefts  elegant,  they 
had  been  preferred  for  religious  purpofes  to  thofe  of  Ho¬ 
mer.  3.  Dc  Lapidibus ;  a  poem  on  precious  flones.  4.. 
Fragments,  coiledted  by  Henry  Stevens. 

The  true  doctrine  of  Orpheus  on  the  fubjedt  of  Cofmo- 
gony,  is  laid  to  be  contained  in  an  epitome  made  long  ago 
by  Timotheus  the  chronographer.  This  writer  fays,  that 
Orpheus  gave  an  account  of  the  generation  of  the  gods, 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  formation’of  man,  pro- 
feffing,  that  he  delivered  nothing  from  his  own  invention, 
but  as  he"  was  informed,  on  inquiry,  by  Phcebus,  Titan, 
or  the  Sun.  His  account  is  briefly  as  follows :  That,  in 
the  beginning,  the  ether,  or  heaven,  was  formed  by  God  5 
and  that  on  each  fide  of  the  ether  were. chaos  and  dark 
night,  which  covered  whatfoever  was  under  the  ether, 
thereby  fignifying,  that  night  was  prior.  He  declared 
aifo,  that  there  was  a  certain  incoinprehenfible  Being, 
which  was  the  higheft  and  mod  ancient  of  all  things, 
and  the. maker  of  the  univerfe,  both  of  the  ether  itfelf, 
and  of  things  under  the  ether;  that  the  earth  was  invifi- 
ble  b}f  reafon  of  the  darknefs  which  was  upon  it ;  but  the 
light,  breaking  forth  through  the  ether,  illuminated  the 
whole  creation  ;  this  light,  which  fo  broke  forth,  being 
faid  by  him  to  be  that  higheft  of  all  beings  before-men¬ 
tioned,  whole  name, as  revealed  by  the  oracle,  was  Counfei, 
Light,  and  the  Giver  of  Life ;  that  thefe  three  names 
manifeft  one  and  the  fame  power  and  might  of  that  invi- 
fible  and  incoinprehenfible  God,  who  is  the  maker  of  all 
things,  and  who  bringeth  that  which  is  not  into  a  date 
of  exiftence;  by  which  power  were  procured  all  incor¬ 
poreal  principles,  and  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  liars,  the 
earth,  and  the  fea,  and  all  things  therein,  both  vifibie  and 
invifible.  He  likewise  declared,  that  mankind  was  formed 
out  of  the  earth  by  the  fame  Deity,  and  received  from 
him  a  rational  foul,  agreeably  to  what  Mofes  has  recorded. 
Timotheus  adds,  that  the  fame  Orpheus  alfo  wrote,  that 
all  things  were  made  by  one  godhead  of  three  name's,  and 
that  this  God  is  all  things.  (Timoth.  Chronogr.  apud 
Eufeb.  Citron.  Grtec.  Vide  etiam  Suidam,  in  voce  Orpheus  ; 
et  Proci.  in  Tim.  lib.  ii.)  If  this  teflimony  be  admitted) 
we  need  not  appeal  to  the-  Orphic  verfes,  which  are  very 
full  as  to  the  alfertion  of  a  Supreme  Deity.  Many  of 
thefe  verfes,  it  is  true,  are  fuppolititious,  and  manifeflly 
forged  either  by  Chriflians  or  Jews  ;  but  the  fame  cannot 
be  laid  of  them  all :  feveral  being-cited  by  -Pagan  authors, 
as  having  been  written,  if  not  by  Orpheus  himfelf,  yet  by 
perfons  of  great  antiquity,  and  well  acquainted  with  his 
dodlrine  and  traditions,  and  therefore  thought,  by  men 
a  of 
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of  good  learning  and  judgment,  genuine,  and  worthy  of 
l'ome  regard.  (Cudworth’s  Intel.  Sylt.)  However,  Or¬ 
pheus’s  theology  has  been  preferred  to  that  of  the  other 
heathens  by  the  Chriftian  fathers;  and  an  ingenious 
writer  (Burnet,  Archasolog.  lib.  i.)  has  furmifeu,  that  his 
eftabliftiing  of  polytheifm  was  owing  rather  to  the  necel- 
iity  lie  was  under  of  complying  with  the  limpidity  of  the 
barbarous  people  whom  he  firlt  civilized,  than  his  own 
approbation;  being  obliged  to  give  them,  not  the  reli¬ 
gion  which  he  himfelf  bell:  approved,  but  fuch  a  one  as 
they  were  capable  of  receiving.  This  has  been  the  apo¬ 
logy  for  many  imperfeft  codes  of  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  farther  obfervable  with  regard  to  the  dodtrine 
of  this  ancient  poet,  that  he  was  the  firlt  who  taught  the 
Greeks  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  egg,  whence  all 
other  beings  proceeded;  (Plut.  in  Symp.  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  vii. 
c.  1 6.)  an  opinion  very  ancient,  which,  without  doubt, 
he  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians,  who,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  feveral  other  nations,  reprefented  the  world  under  this 
emblem.  This  fymbol  was  adopted  and  employed  by  the 
Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  Perfians,  Indians,  and  even  the 
Chinefe;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  this  was  the  primary 
opinion  of  all  who  undertook  to  explain  the  formation  of 
the  world. 

Brucker,  in  his  “  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,”  by  Enfield, 
(vol.  i.)  has  deduced  from  the  Orphic  verfes  and  other 
fragments  of  Orpheus  the  following  fummary  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Orpheus  concerning  God  and  nature.  “God, 
from  all  eternity,  contained  within  himfelf  the  unformed 
principles  of  the  material  world,  and  confifted  of  a  com¬ 
pound  nature,  active  and  palfive.  By  the  energy  of  the 
adtive  principle,  he  fent  forth  from  himfelf,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  certain  finite  period,  all  material  and 
fpiritusl  beings,  which  partake,  in  different  degrees,  of 
the  divine  nature.  All  beings,  proceeding  originally  from 
Gcd,  will,  after  certain  purgations,  return  to  him.  The 
univerle  itfelf  will  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  afterwards 
renewed.”  He  adds,  an  Orphic  fragment  is  preferved  by 
Athenagoras,  in  which  the  formation  of  the  world  is  re¬ 
prefented  under  the  emblem  of  an  egg,  formed  by  the 
union  of  night  or  chaos,  and  ether,  which  at  length  bunt, 
and  dilclofed  the  forms  of  nature.  The  meaning  of  this 
allegory  probably  is,  that,  by  the  energy  of  the  divine  ac¬ 
tive  principle  upon  the  eternal  mafs  of  pafiive  matter,  the 
vifible  world  was  produced.  Some  writers  have  afcribed 
to  Orpheus  the  dodtrine  fince  maintained  by  Spinoza, 
which  confounds  the  Deity  with  the  Univerle,  making 
him  the  To  H at.  But  the  dodtrine  of  emanation,  which 
fuppofes  that  the  principles  of  all  things  were  originally 
in  God,  and  at  length  flowed  from  him,  is  confonant  to 
the  general  tenor  of  the  Orphic  fragments,  arid  is  the 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  real  dodtrine  of  Orpheus,  as 
it  prevailed,  in  the  moll  remote  times,  through  the  Eaft, 
and  palled  thence  to  the  North.  The  human  foul,  Or¬ 
pheus,  after  the  Thracians  and  Egyptians,  from  whom 
lie  derived  his  philofophy,  held  to  be  immortal.  Diodorus 
Siculus  relates,  that  he  was  the  firlt  who  taught  (that  is, 
among  the  Greeks)  the  dodtrine  of  the  future  punilh- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  future  happinefs  of  the  good. 
That  this  dodtrine  was  commonly  received  among  the 
followers  of  Orpheus  appears  from  the  fubjoined  anec¬ 
dote.  A  prieft  of  Orpheus,  who  was  exceedingly  poor 
and  wretched,  boalling  to  Philip  of  Macedon  that  all 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Orphic'  mylteries  would  be 
happy  after  death ;  Philip  faid  to  him,  “Why  then  do 
you  not  immediately  die,  and  put  an  end  to  your  poverty 
and  rnifery  ?” 

ORPIER'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Higher  Alps  :  eighteen  miles  ealt  of  Le  Buis,  and 
feven  fouth  of  Serres. 

OR'PIMENT,  f.  Yellow  arfenic  ;  Arfenicum  auripig- 
mentmn.  See  the  article  Mineralogy,"  vol.  xv.  p.  512. 
— True  and  genuine'orpmewt  is  a  ioliaceous  foflil,  of  a 
fine  and  pure  texture,  remarkably  heavy  ;  and  its  colour 
is  a  bright  and  beautiful  yellow,  like  that  of  gold.  It  is 
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not  hard,  but  very  tough,  eafily  bending  without  break ifjg. 
Orpiment  has  been  fuppofed  to  contain  gold  ;  and  is  found 
in  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  and  fometimes  in 
the  ftrata  of  marl.  Hill. — For  the  golden  colour,  it  may 
be  made  by  fome  finall  mixture  of  orpiment,  fuch  as  they 
ufe  to  brals  in  the  yellow  alchymy ;  it  will  eafily  recover 
that  which  the  iron  lofeth.  Baron. 

OR'PINE,  J'.  [orpin,  Fr.]  A  plant.  See  Shdum  and 
Telephium. 

Cool  violets,  and  orpine  growung  (till ; 

Eiubathed  balm,  and  cheerful  gaiingale.  Spcnfer. 

OR'PINE,  Bafe.  See  Andrachne. 

- ,  Smaller.  See  Crassula. 

- ,  True.  See  Telepiiium. 

OR'PINGTON,  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  river  Cray, 
four  miles  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  from  Bromley.  Henry 
VIII.  granted  the  manor  to  fir  Percival  Hart,  who  built 
a  feat  here,  in  which  he  magnificently  entertained  queen 
Elizabeth,  July  22,  1573;  who,  on  her  reception  here, 
“  received,”  fays  Philipot,  (Hill',  of  Kent,)  “  the  firll  ca¬ 
rdies  of  a  nymph  who  perfonated  the  genius  of  the  houfe : 
then  the  feene  was  fhifted,  and,  from  feveral  chambers, 
which,  as  they  were  contrived,  reprefented  a  Ihip,  a  fea- 
conflidt  w'as  offered  up  to  the  fpedlators’  view,  which  fo 
much  obliged  the  eyes  of  this  princefs  with  the  charms 
of  delight,  that,  upon  her  departure,  fhe  left  upon  this 
houfe  (to  commemorate  the  memory  both  of  the  author 
and  the  artifice)  the  name  and  appellation  of  Bank  Heart, 
by  which  it  is  ftill  called,”  Such  anecdotes  give  us  a  juft 
idea  of  the  manners  of  that  period  of  our  hiftory,  which 
was  diftinguifhed  for  its  romantic  hofpitality.  The  feat 
at  prefent  belongs  to  fir  Thomas  Dyke,  bart. 

ORR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
the  relidence  of  a  dola :  feventy  miles  nortivenft  of  Ho- 
deida,  and  twenty-four  weft-fouth-weft  of  Sana. 

ORR  WATER,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into 
Solway  Frith  ten  miles  eaft  of  Kircudbright,  and  in  lat. 
54.  55.  N.  Ion.  3.  50.  W. 

OR'RA,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen:  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Abu  Arifch. 

OR'RACH,  or  Orach.  See  Atriplex. 

OR'REL,  a  village  in  Lancafhire :  three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  W  igan. 

OR'RERY,  f.  An  inftrument  which,  by  many  compli¬ 
cated  movements,  reprefents  the  revolutions  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies.  It  was  firft  made  by  Mr.  Rowley,  a  mathe¬ 
matician  born  at  Lichfield,  and  fo  named  from  his  patron 
the  earl  of  Orrery.  By  one  or  other  of  this  family  almoft: 
every  art  has  been  encouraged  and  improved.  Johnjon. 
See  the  article  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

OR'RIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon  :  nine  miles  north  of  Teruel. 

OR'RINGTON,  a  town  of  Maflachufetts,  in  the  diftrict 
of  Maine,  on  the  Penobfcot :  no  miles  north-north-ealt 
of  Portland. 

OR'RIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Bif- 
cay :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bilboa. 

OR'RIS,  [oris,  Lat.]  A  plant  and  flower.— The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  orris- root  is  almoft  ftngular  :  for  roots  that 
are  in  any  degree  fweet,  it  is  but  the  fame  fweetnefs  with 
the  wood  or  leaf;  but  the  orris  is  not  fweet  in  the  leaf, 
neither  is  the  flower  any  thing  fo  fweet  as  the  root.  Bacon. 

OR'RIS,  f.  [old  Fr.]  A  fort  of  gold  or  filver  lace. 
Dr.  Johnjon. — If  fuch  a  word  as  orris,  in  this  fenfe,  ex’ifts, 
(which  I  doubt,)  it  can  only  be  a  corruption  of  Orfrais, 
which  fee.  Todd. 

QR'RON  WATER,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs 
into  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  at  Dingwall. 

OR'RSVILLE,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  date 
of  Tenneflee. 

ORSA'R  A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  :  four  miles 
fouth  ofTroja. 

ORSA'TO,  orURSATUg  (Sertoxio),  an  eminent  anti¬ 
quary,  was  born,  of  a  noble  family  at  Padaa  in  1617.  He 
9  Q  difplayed 
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difplayed  at  an  early  age  a  great  aptitude  for  literary  and 
fcientific  purfuits,  and  particularly  occupied  himfelf  in 
the  ftudy  of  ancient  monuments  and  infcriptions.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of 
natural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  He  died 
in  1678,  at  the  age  of  fixty-one.  Orfato  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  efteemed  works,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian. 
Of  thefe  the  principal  are,  1.  Monumenta  Patavina,  folio, 
1652.  2.  Commentarius  de  Notis  Romanorum,  a  very 

ufeful  treatife  refpefting  the  marks  and  abbreviations 
ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their  writings  and  infcriptions  ;  it 
was  publifhed  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Collection  of 
Gra3vius,  and  more  correctly,  at  Paris,  in  1723,  121110. 
3.  Praenomina,  Cognomina,  &  Agnomina,  antiquorum 
Romanorum.  4.  Deoru'm  Deorumque  Nomina  &  Attri- 
buta.  5.  A  Hiftory  of  Padua,  in  Italian,  1678,  folio. 
6.  Marini  eruditi,  4to.  in  two  parts  ;  the  firft  publifhed 
by  the  author  in  1669,  the  fecond  by  his  nephew,  after 
his  death.  7.  Cronologia  di  Reggiinenti  di  Padova,  4to. 
1666.  8.  Poems  and  Orations,  in  Italian  and  Latin. 

He  was  a  member  of  various  learned  focieties.  Tirabofchi. 

OR'SCHA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Mogilev,  on  the  Dnieper:  forty  miles  north  of  Mogilev. 
Lat.  54.  30.  N.  Ion.  30.  14.  E. 

OR'SERA,  a  feaport  town  of  Iftria,  fituated  on  a  hill, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  which  affords  commodious  fhelterin 
tempeftuous  weather.  It  is  populous,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  bifliop  of  Parenzo  :  four  miles  north  of  Rovigno. 

OR'SI  (Lelio),  called  Lclio  da  Novellara,  from  the  chief 
place  of  his  refidence  after  being  exiled  from  his  native 
city,  Reggio,  an  Italian  painter,  was  by  fome  thought 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Corregio,  by  others  of  Michael 
Angelo,  becaufe  he  was  contemporary  of  both,  and  had 
fomething  of  either  in  his  ftyle  and  colour.  Little  re¬ 
mains  of  his  works,  except  fome  frefcoes  in  the  ducal 
palace  of  Modena,  and  a  copy  of  the  Notte  by  Correggio, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  palace  Gazzola  at  Verona.  He 
was  born  in  1511,  and  died  at  the  age  of  76. 

OR'SI  (Francis-Jofeph-Auguftine),  a  learned  Italian 
cardinal,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  in  the  year 
1692.  He  embraced  the  monaftic  life  in  the  Dominican 
order;  and  applied  with  fuch  fuccefs  to  his  ftudies,  that 
he  was  feleCted  to  fill  the  chair  of  theological  profeflor. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  facred  palace  ; 
and  at  length  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by 
Clement  XIII.  in  1759.  In  this  fituation  he  was  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  fame  modelly  and  fimplicity  of  manners 
which  characterized  him  when  an  humble  monk;  and  his 
attention  was  wholly  occupied  by  his  ftudies,  and  his 
zeal  for  what  he  coniidered  to  be  the  honour  of  the  church. 
He  died  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine.  He  was  the 
authorof  “  Infallibilitas  A 61. Romani  Pontificis,”  1741,  3 
vols.  4to.  but  is  principally  known  by  his  “  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory,”  in  20  vols.  4to.  This  work  is  well  written,  in 
the  Italian  language;  but  it  might  have  been  comprefled 
with  advantage  into  a  narrower  compafs.  In  this  opi¬ 
nion  we  doubt  not  our  readers  will  concur  with  us, 
when  they  are  informed  that  thefe  twenty  volumes  bring 
down  the  hiftory  only  to  the  clofe  of  the  lixth  century. 

ORSIER'RE,  a  town  of  the  Valais :  five  miles  fouth  of 
Martigny. 

ORSI'NI  (Fulvio),  otherwife  Fulvius  Urjinus,  an  emi¬ 
nent  fcholar  and  claflical  antiquary,  born  at  Rome  in  1530, 
was  of  illegitimate  birth;  and,  though  at  firft  brought  up 
with  care,  he  would  probably,  in  confequence  of  the  dif- 
cord  of  his  parents,  have  remained  uneducated,  had  not 
a  canon  of  the  Lateran,  (truck  with  the  quicknefsof  his 
parts,  taken  care  to  inftruft  him  in  claflical  literature. 
On  arriving  at  manhood,  he  entered  fucceflively  into  the 
fervice  of  the  cardinals  Rannucio,  Alexander,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Farnefe,  whofe  protection  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  collecting  a  great  number  of  books,  efpecially  of  an¬ 
cient  manufcripts,  and  employing  them  for  the  benefit  of 
letters.  He  was  in  habits  of  correfpondence  with  moft 
of  the  eminent  literary  characters  in  Italy  at  that  time ; 
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and  fcarcely  was  there  any  Latin  author  publifhed  to 
which  he  did  not  contribute  notes  and  various  readings. 
Long  practice  had  given  him  lingular  (kill  in  difcovering 
the  antiquity  and  value  of  manufcripts  ;  but  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  point  he  was  fomewhat  jealous.  Cardinal 
Frederic  Borromeo  relates,  that,  being  one  day  with  Or- 
fini,  he  requefted  him  to  point  out,  from  a  book  that  lay 
before  him,  the  rules  by  which  he  diftinguifhed  ancient 
from  modern  manufcripts  ;  and  that  Orfini  immediately 
ffiut  the  book,  and  turned  the  difcourfe.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1600,  at  the  age  of  feventy.  Orfini  publifhjd 
a  treatife  “  De  Familiis  Romanorum,”  and  an  Appendix 
to  Ciaconio’s  treatife  <£  De  Triclinio;”  both  of  them 
proofs  of  his  vaft  erudition  and  induftry.  He  alfo  caufed 
engravings  to  be  made  of  his  large  collection  of  ftatues, 
buffs,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  and  publifhed 
them  with  explanations,  under  the  title  of  “Imagines 
&  Elogia  Virorum  illuftrium  &  eruditorum  ex  antiquis 
lapidibus  &  numifmatibus  exprefla,  cum  annotationibus 
Fulvii  Urfini ;”  Romas,  1 570.  An  Italian  and  fome  Latin 
Letters  of  his  have  been  publiflied  in  collections.  In  or¬ 
der  to  keep  together  the  treafu.res  which  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  he  bequeathed  them  to  the  Vatican  library.  Various 
eulogies  of  him  were  made  after  his  death  ;  among  which 
is  one  by  the  iiluftrious  De  Thou,  who  calls  him  “  Puriaris 
antiquitatis  indagator  diligentiffimus.”  Gen.  Bing. 

OR'SIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Smaland  : 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Calmar. 

ORSKA'IA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha,  On  the  Ural :  132  miles  eaft  of  Orenburg. 

OR'SKAR,  a  fmall  ifland,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Guif 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  60.32.  N.  Ion.  18.11.E. 

ORSO'GNA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra:  nine 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Civita  di  Chieta. 

ORSO'KO,  or  Orsaki,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  diftriCl 
of  Acra,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

ORSOMOR'SO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra : 
nine  miles  from  Scalea. 

ORSON’s  ISLAND,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  in 
the  river  Penobfcot. 

ORSO'VA,  or  Orschowa,  a  fortrefs  of  Servia,  built 
on  both  fides  of  the  Danube.  That  part  on  the  left  of  the 
riveris  on  the  bannat  of  Temefvar,  and  called  Old  Orfovu ; 
it  was  ceded  to  Auftria  by  the  peace  of  Siftova.  The 
other,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  called  New  Or - 
J'uva,  and  belongs  to  the  Turks.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Auftrians  under  general  Laudohn,  fince  which  time  the 
fortifications  have  been  negleCied :  feventy-five  miles 
eaft  of  Belgrade,  and  fixty  fouth-eaft  of  Temefvar.  Lat. 
44.  55.  N.  Ion.  21.56.  E. 

ORSOY',  or  Orsaw,  late  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Roer,  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
on  the  Rhine:  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cleves. 
Lat.  51.38.  N.  Ion.  6.  35.  E. 

ORT',  f.  [fee  Orts.]  A  fragment. — It  is  fome  poor 
fragment,  fome  (lender  ori,  of  his  remainder.  ShakeJpeare's 
Timon. 

ORT'  or  Lee'r  Ort,  a  town  of  Eaft  Friefland,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Leer  and  the  Ems,  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover:  eleven  miles  fouth-louth-eaft  of 
Emden.  Lat.  43. 13.  N.  Ion.  7. 20.  E. 

OR'TA,  or  Orti,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Patrimonio, 
on  the  Tyber;  once  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  now  united  to 
Civita  Caltellana  :  twelve  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Viterbo, 
and  thirty  north-weft  of  Rome. 

OR'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  a  lake  to  which  it  gives 
name  :  twenty-one  miles  north-north- weft  of  Novaro, 
and  thirty-fix  weft-north-weft  of  Milan. 

OR'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia:  twelve  miles 
north -weft  of  Tortofa. 

OR'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Capita- 
nata  :  eleven  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Afcoli. 

ORTA'KI,atown  of  Afiatic Turkey,  in  Natolia:  thirty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Scala  Nova. 

ORTCHELOSCU'VEI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment 
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vernment  of  Kolivan  :  fixteen  tniles  fouth-eaft  of  Mun- 
gatzkoi. 

OR'TEGAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ga¬ 
licia,  near  Cape  Ortegal. 

ORTE'GIA,  /'.  [named  by  Loefling  in  honour  of  the 
friend  and  companion  of  his  travels,  Jofeph  Ortega,  whofe 
nephew,  Don  Cafimiro  Gomez  de  Ortega,  M.D.  F.R.and 
L.S.  is  the.  prefent  profefl’orof  botany  at  Madrid.  Among 
the  publications  of  this  gentleman,  which  confift  of  fe- 
veral  botanical  trails,  is  an  account  of  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  royal  gardensat  Madrid,  publifhed  in  numbers.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  monogy- 
nia,  natural  order  of  caryophyllese.  Generic  charaders 
— Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved,  erect,  with  oval  leaf¬ 
lets,  membranaceous  at  the  edge,  permanent.  Corolla: 
none.  Stamina  :  filaments  three,  awl- (haped,  fhorter  than 
the  calyx.  Antheras  linear,  compreffed,  fhorter  than  the 
filaments.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate,  three-fided  at  top; 
flyle  filiform,  almoft  the  length  of  the  calyx;  fligma 
blunt-headed.  Pericarpium:  Capfule  ovate,  three-cor¬ 
nered  above,  one-celled,  three-valved  at  the  top.  Seeds 
very  many,  extremely  fmall,  oblong,  fharp  at  both  ends. 
— Effential  Character.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  corolla  none  ; 
caplule  one-celled  ;  feeds  very  many.  There  are  but  two 
fpecies. 

1.  Ortegia  Hifpanica,  orSpanifh  ortegia  :  flem  branched, 
peduncles  many-flowered.  Root  round,  knobbed,  de- 
fcencling,  with  branched  fibres  in  the  lower  part.  Stems 
feverai,  a  foot  high,  thickened  at  the  joints,  which  are 
red,  and  aidant ;  branches  from  bottom  to  top,  decuf- 
fately  oppolife,  ered,  fubdivided.  Leaves  almoft  linear, 
oppofite,  fefiile,  ered,  bright-green,  as  is  the  whole  plant. 
Between  each  pair  of  leaves  are  two  red  tubercles  on  each 
fide,  from  the  centre  of  which  iffues  a  briftle-fhaped, 
whitifh,  deciduous,  ftipule.  Flowers  herbaceous,  fmall, 
from  each  axil,  and  frequently  a  third  from  the  forking 
of  the  branchlets,  fo  clofe  as  to  appear  to  be  glomerate, 
on  very  fhort  peduncles.  It  is  a  low  trailing  annual 
plant,  native  of  Spain,  where  it  was  firft  obferved  by 
Clufius.  Cultivated  in  1768  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  In  the  Kew  Catalogue  it  is  marked  as 
perennial. 

2.  Ortegia  dichotoma,  or  forked  ortegia :  flem  dicho¬ 
tomous,  peduncles  one-flowered.  Root  perennial.  Stem 
ered,  (lift,  fomewhat  rugged,  channelled  on  each  fide, 
thickened  at  the  joints.  Leaves  oppofite,  linear,  fpread- 
ing,  by  no  means  fmooth  at  the  back.  Flowers  dichoto¬ 
mous  on  very  fhort  peduncles,  green.  It  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  Polycarpon.  Native  of  Italy  :  introduced  in 
1781  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

ORTE'LIUS  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  Flemifh  geo¬ 
grapher,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1527.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantage  of  a  good  education  ;  and,  as  he  had 
a  ftrong  inclination  for  learning,  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
in  his  ftudies,  particularly  excelling  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  languages  and  of  the  mathematics.  In  the  fcienceof 
geography  he  became  fo  great  a  proficient,  that  he  was 
called  the  Ptolemy  of  his  age.  With  a  particular  view'  to 
improve  himfelf  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  travelled 
into  England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  di¬ 
recting  his  enquiries  to  every  objed  that  was  worthy  of 
liis  attention,  and  forming  a  correfpondence  and  friend- 
fhip  with  men  of  learning  and  fcience  in  thofe  countries. 
He  vifited  Italy  thrice  ;  and  he  fpent  fome  time  at  Oxford 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  alfo  paid  a  fecond  vifit 
to  England  in  1577.  In  this  country  he  formed  an  inti¬ 
macy  \yith  William  Camden,  who,  at  his  requelt,  as  we 
are  informed  in- the  preface  to  the  work,  was  engaged  to 
undertake  his  Britannia.  Amply  furnifhed  with  ltores 
of  geographical  knowledge,  Ortelius  fettled  at  Antwerp, 
where,  in  the  year  1570,  he  publifhed  hisT/ieatrum  Orbis 
Terrarum,  in  folio,  confiding  of  maps,  accompanied  with 
fhort  defcriptions  of  the  feverai  countries  on  the  globe, 
and  the  objeCts  in  them  moft  interefting  to  curiofity; 
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which  was  the  moft  complete  work  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  appeared,  and  gained  the  author  a  reputation  ade¬ 
quate  to  his  immenfe  labour  in  compiling  it.  This  pro¬ 
duction  occafioned  his  being  honoured  with  the  poll  of 
geographer  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  It  underwent 
various  impreflions,  with  improvements  and  enlarge¬ 
ments;  and,  in  its  moft  perfeCt  ftate,  was  publifhed  by 
John  Baptill  Vrientius,  in  Latin,  Spanifh,  and  Italian. 
An  epitome  of  it  was  alfo  publifhed  by  Michael  Coignet, 
from  the  Plantin  prefs.  Ortelius  likewife  publifhed  feve¬ 
rai  other  geographical  works ;  among  which  were,  2.  Sy- 
nonima  Geographica,  1578,  4-to.  confifting  of  a  fhort 
defcription,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  ail  the  countries  in 
the  world.  This  work  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged, 
and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Thefaurus  Geographi- 
cus,  folio,  in  1587,  1597,  and  other  periods,  in  different 
places.  3.  Itinerarium  per  nonrjullas  Galliae-Belgicse 
partes.  Abrahami  Orteliiet  Joannis  Viviani,  1584.  i:mo. 
with  engravings  of  antiquities.  4.  Aurei  Sseculi  Imago, 
&c.  1598.  4to.  containing  a  defcription  of  the  manners 
and  religion  of  the  Germans,  with  plates.  Ortelius  had 
colleCled  a  mufeum  of  ancient  ftatues,  medals,  &c.  from 
which  Francis  Sweert  publifhed  “  Deorum  Dearumque 
Capita,”  in  4to.  and,  from  the  manufcripts  which  he  left 
behind  him  was  publifhed,  5.  Syntagma  Herbarum  Enco- 
miafticum,  1614,410.  Ortelius  died  at  Antwerp  in  1598, 
in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age.  Hutton's  Math.  Ditt. 

ORTEL'LI,  f.  [orteil,  Fr.  a  toe.]  A  foreft-word,  fig- 
nifying  the  claws  of  a  dog’s  foot. 

OR'TELSBURG,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland:  fixty-eight  miles  north  of  Konigfburg, and 
100  eaft-fouth-eall  of  Dantzic.  Lat.  53.  23.  N.  Ion.  20. 
58.  E. 

OR'TENAU,  a  trad  of  Germany,  fituated  between  the 
Brifgau,  the  Marquifate  of  Baden,  the  Black  Forelt,  and 
the  Rhine,  difmembered  from  the  duchy  of  Swabia  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  annexed  to  the 
eftates  of  the  dukes  of  Zaliringen  :  on  the  extindion  of 
whom  it  came  by  marriage  to  the  count  of  Habfburg.  In 
the  difpofition  of  indemnities  in  1802,  agreeably  to  the 
peace  of  Luneville,  the  Ortenau,  with  the  Brifgau,  was 
adjudged  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  afterwards  to  the 
duke  of  Baden.  • 

OR'TENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hanau  Munzenburg,  on  the  Nidder :  feventeen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  feventeen  fouth- 
eaftof  Gieflen. 

OR'TENBURG,  a  town  and  citadel  of  Bavaria,  which 
gives  name  to  a  county.  The  count  and  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Vilzhofen,  and  ten  weft 
of  Paflau. 

OR'TENBURG,  a  town  and  citadel  of  Carinthia,  on 
the  Drave :  fix  miles  eaft- fouth-eaft  of  Saxenberg,  and 
thirty-two  weft  of  Clagenfurt. 

OR'TENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ortenau: 
two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Offenburg,  and  three  north-weft 
of  Gengenbach. 

ORTH,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Ent- 
zerftorff. 

OR'THES,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrid,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  Be¬ 
fore  the  revolution  it  was  a  bilhop’s  fee.  The  cathedral 
is  a  wretched  edifice,  very  ancient,  built  in  a  barbarous 
llyle,  and  almoft  in  ruins.  The  remains  of  the  caltle  are 
very  noble,  and  its  fituation  fine,  on  a  hill  which  com¬ 
mands  the  town  ami- a  great  extent  of  country.  The 
people  call  it  Le  Chateau  de  la  Peine  Jeanne,  becaufe  Jane 
d’Albret,  mother  of  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre,  refided  in  it 
during  many  years,  in  preference  to  the  caftle  of  Pau. 
Some  of  the  apartments,  though  in  ruins,  may  yet  be  en¬ 
tered.  The  princefs  Blanche,  daughter  to  John  king  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre,  was  fiiut  up  and  died  here  in 
1464.  Her  brother  being  dead,  (he  became  heirefs  to  the 
crown  of  Navarre  ;  but,  her  father  having  delivered  her 
into  the  hands  of  her  younger  filter  Leonora  countefs  of 

Foix, 
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Foix,  (he  confined  the  unhappy  Blanche  in  the  caftle  of 
Orthes,  and,  after  an  imprifonment  of  two  years,  caufed 
her  to  he  poifoned.  It  is  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Pau, 
and  thirty  ealt  of  Bayonne.  Lat.43.a9.N-  lon.o.4a.W. 

OR'THIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  canton  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Arcadia. 

OR'THIA,  in  mythology,  the  furname  of  Diana,  who 
had  a  temple  at  Lacedemon. 

OR TH'MANSDOR  F,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  .Erzgeberg  :  four  miles  eaft-fouth-eall  of  Zwickau. 

ORTHOC'ERAS,  [from  opfios,  ftraight,  and  a 

liotn.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  gynandria,  order 
diandria,  natural  order  orchidese.  Elfential  generic  cha¬ 
racter — Nefilary  dependent;  petals  nine,  the  five  outer 
ones  very  large;  of  two  fhapes  ;  column  of  the  fi' unifica¬ 
tion  reverfed,  with  a  lid  at  top.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

1.  Orthoceras  formofii :  fcape  leafy  at  the  bale  ;  flowers 
racemed,  fpathaceous.  Inhabits  Auftralafia.  This  is  the 
Diuris  of  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iv.  p  zzz. 

z.  Othoceras  ftridtu m  :  flower  ringent,  tw'o  lower  ca¬ 
lyx-leaves  ftraight,  and  its  petals  diminutive  and  co¬ 
hering  ;  bulbs  undivided.  Native  of  Port  Jackfon,  New 
South  Wales.  Separated  from  the  genus  Diuris  by  Mr. 
Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  316.  As  Diuris  was 
omitted  in  its  proper  place,  we  have  thought  it  belt  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  two  genera,  as  Dr.  Smith  thinks  they  are 
not  diftindf. 

ORTHODO'RON,  f.  [Greek  ]  An  ancient  meafure  of 
length  ;  being  the  fpace  from  the  carpus,  or  w ri ft,  to  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  :  rated  at  eleven  inches. 

ORTHODOX,  or  Orthodox'al,  adj.  [from  the  Gr. 
op9o;,  right,  and  ^fa.,  judgment.]  Sound  in  opinion  and 
dodlrine  ;  not  heretical.  Ortliotloxal  is  not  now  ufed. — 
Be  you  perfuaded  and  fettled  in  the  true  proteftant  reli¬ 
gion  profefled  by  the  church  of  England  ;  which  is  as 
found  and  orthodox  in  the  dodfrine  thereof,  as  any 
Chriftian  church  in  the  world.  Bacon. — An  uniform  pro- 
feftion  of  one  and  the  fame  orthodoxal  verity,  which  was 
once  given  to  the  faints  in  the  holy  apofties’  days.  White. 
— Origen  and  the  two  Clemens’s,  their  works  were  origi¬ 
nally  orthodox,  but  had  been  afterwards  corrupted,  and 
interpolated  by  hereticks  in  fome  parts  of  them.  Water - 
land. 

OR'THODOXLY,  adv.  With  foundnefs  of  opinion. — 
The  dodfrine  of  the  church  of  England,  expreffed  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  is  fo  foundly  and  fo  orthodoxly  fet¬ 
tled,  as  cannot  be  queftioned  without  extreme  danger  to 
the  honour  of  our  religion.  Bacon. 

OR'THODOXNESS,  J'.  State  of  being  orthodox. — 
I  proceed  now'  to  thefecond  thing  implied  in  being  faith¬ 
ful  :  and  that  is  purity,  and  orthodoxnefs  of  doctrine,  Kil- 
lingbeck's  Sermons. 

ORTHODOXY,  f.  [o^o^o| to. ;  orthodoxie,  Fr.]  Sound- 
nefs  in  opinion  and  dodfrine. — Bafil  himfelf  bears  full  and 
clear  teftimony  to  Gregory’s  orthodoxy.  Water/and. — I  do 
not  attempt  explaining  the  mylteries  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  :  fince  Providence  intended  there  fhould  be  myfteries, 
if  cannot  be  agreeable  to  piety,  orthodoxy,  or  good  fenfe, 
to  go  about  it.  Swift. 

Orthodoxy,  or  Frafi  of  Orthodoxy,  denotes  a  folemn 
feaft  in  the  Greek  church,  inftituted  by  the  emprefs  Theo¬ 
dora;  ftill  held  on  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  memory 
of  the  reftoration  of  images  in  churches,  which  had  been 
taken  down  by  the  iconoclafts. 

ORTHODROM'ICS,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  ojS®-,  right, 
and  fyoy.&‘,  courfe.]  The  art  of  failing  in  the  arc  of  fome 
great  circle,  which  is  the  ftiortefc  or  ftraighteft  diltance 
between  any  two  points  on  the  furface  of  the  globe. 
Harris. 

ORTHOD'ROMY,  f.  Sailing  in  a  ftraight  courfe. 

"RTHG'EPY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  op0o$,  right,  and 
a  word.]  The  art  of  pronouncing  words  properly. — Of 
orthography,  or  orthoepy,  treating  of  the  letters  and  their 
pronunciation.  Greenwood's  Ejfay  on  Englijh  Grammar. — 
As  it  has  been  frequently  reprelented  to  me,  that  the  un- 
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ufual,  though  proper,  expreffion  of  Elements  of  Orthoepy, 
the  original  title  of  this  work,  has  prevented  many  from 
comprehending  its  real  intention,  I  have  confented  to  the 
printing  of  a  new  title-page.  Nares's  Gen.  Rules  for  the 
Pron.  of  the  Eng.  Language. 

OR'THOGON,  f.  [Greek.]  A  redfangled  figure. — 
The  fquare  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of  com¬ 
partments  ;  your  cylinder,  for  vaulted  turrets  and  round 
buildings;  your  orthogon  and  pyramid,  for  lharp  fteeples. 
Peaeham. 

ORTHOG'ONAL,  adj.  Rectangular. — Finding  the 
fquares  of  an  orthogonal  triangle’s  fide.  Seldon's  Pref.  in 
Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

ORTHOG'R  APHER,  J'.  [from  orthography  ~\  One  who 
fpells  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar.-— He  was  wont 
to  fpeak  plain,  like  an  honeft  man  and  a  foldier;  and, 
now  he  is  turn’d  orthographer,  his  words  are  juft  fo  many 
Arrange  dirties.  Shahejpeare. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL,  adj.  Rightly  fpelled  ;  relat¬ 
ing  to  fuelling.  —  I  received  from  him  the  following 
letter,  which,  after  having  rectified  fome  orthographical 
miftakes,  I  (hall  make  a  prefent  of  to  the  public.  AddiJ'on. 
— -Delineated  according  to  the  elevation,  not  the  ground  - 
plot. — In  the  orthographical  fchemes  there  .fhould  be  a 
true  delineation  and  the  juft  dimenlions  of  each  face,  and 
of  what  belongs  to  it.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry . 

ORTHOGR APIi'ICALLY,  adv.  According  to  th® 
rules  of  fpelling;  according  to  the  elevation. 

ORTHOG'R  APHIST,  /!  An  orthographer.  Cole. 

To  ORTHOG'RAPHIZE,  v.  n.  To  prafitife  the  rules  of 
orthography.  Cole. 

ORTHOG'RAPHY,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  o^9o?,  right,  and 
y^aepa,  to  write.]  The  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 
how  words  fhould  be  fpelled. — This  would  render  lan¬ 
guages  much  more  eafy  to  be  learned,  as  to  reading  and 
pronouncing,  and  efpecially  as  to  the  writing  them, 
which  now  as  they  ftand  we  find  to  be  troublefome  ;  and  it 
is  no  final  1  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  orthography 
and  right  pronunciation.  Holder. — The  art  or  p  raft  ice  of 
fpelling. — In  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one 
manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third 
in  the  fuburbs  ;  all  which,  reduced  to  writing,  would  en¬ 
tirely  confound  orthography.  Swift. — The  elevation  of  a 
building  delineated. — You  have  the  orthography  or  up¬ 
right  of  this  ground-plot,  and  the  explanation  with  a 
fcale  of  feet  and  inches.  Bloxon. 

The  diverfity  which  is  found  in  moft  of  the  modern 
languages,  efpecialiy  theEnglifh  and  French,  between  the 
pronunciation  and  orthography,  makes  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulties  in  acquiring  them  ;  nevertlfelefs-,  it  arifes 
from  the  fame  fource  as  the  languages  themfelves.  The 
Gauls,  for  inftance,  forming  a  new  language  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Latin,  took  the  liberty  to  model  the  words  to  their 
fancy:  at  firft,  indeed,  it  is  probable  they  wrote  as  they 
pronounced  ;  but,  by  degrees,  finding  that  words  pro¬ 
nounced  with  all  their  letters  founded  harffi,  they  began, 
in  fpeahing,  to  foften  that  harlhnefs  refulting  from  the 
concurrence  and  clafliing  of  eonfonants  ;  but,  as  the  or¬ 
thography,  or  writing,  did  not  oftend  the  ear,  it  ftill 
continued  on  its  former  footing. 

Attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  reduce  the  writing 
of  French  to  the  pronunciation,  which  occafioned  great 
difputes.  Pelletier  of  Mans  was  the  firft  who  pleaded  for 
the  change  of  orthography  ;  anti,  after  him,  Maigret,  Pe¬ 
ter  Ramus,  De  Bois,  Menage,  Voltaire,  and  others  :  but 
in  vain.  They  have,  however,  occafioned  a  fchifin  among 
writers,  which  has  done  more  harm  than  the  evil  they  in¬ 
tended  to  reform,  the  French  writers  being  fince  divided 
into  two  parties  ;  one  of  which  adheres  to  the  old,  the 
other  to  the  new,  orthography.  The  latter,  F.  Buffier  ob- 
ferves,  is  the  moft  conliderable  body  ;  yet  are  thefe  di¬ 
vided  among  thernfelves,  fome  being  for  carrying  the  re¬ 
formation  much  farther  than  others.  The  chief  matters 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  orthography  are,  that,  by 
changing  it,  we  (houlcl  lofe  fight  of  the  origin  and  etymo- 
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logy  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  &c. 
That  it  does  not  matter  what  characters  are  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  founds  in  writing,-  provided  one  knows -the  relation 
between  thole  characters  and  the  founds  they  reprefent ; 
that,  by  a  neceffary  confequence  of  fuch  change,  the  lan¬ 
guage  would,  in  time,  be  all  altered,  and  we  fnould  lofe 
the  ufe  of  our  old  authors;  as  ours,  in  their  turn,  would 
likewife  become  unintelligible.  What  is  alleged  for  the 
new  orthography  is,  its  being  more  commodious,  natu¬ 
ral,  eafy,  fhort,  &c.  Some  authors  take  a  middle  courfe 
between  the  two  extremes,  retrenching  the  letters  where 
they  are  abfolutely  ufelefs,  as  the  s  in  a  multitude  of 
words  ;  and  yet  ftudioufly  retaining  all  the  letters  on 
which  the  etymology  has  any  dependence. 

In  the  Englijh,  the  orthography  is  more  vague  and  un- 
afcertained  than  in  any  other  language  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Every  author,  and  aimoft  every  printer,  has 
his  particular  fyftem  ;  nay,  it  is  fcarcely  fo  well  with  us  as 
that :  we  not  only  differ  from  one  another,  but  there  is 
fcarcely  any  one  t[iat  is  confident  with  himfelf. 

Many  fchemes  have  been  propofed  for  the  emendation 
and  fettlement  of  the  Englilh  orthography,  which,  like 
that  of  other  nations,  being  formed  by  chance,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  earlieft  writers  in  rude  ages, 
was  at  firft  very  various  and  uncertain,  and  is  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  irregular.  Of  thefe  reformers,  fays  Dr.  Johnlon, 
fome  have  endeavoured  to  accommodate  orthography  bet¬ 
ter  to  the  pronunciation,  without  confidering  that  this  is 
to  meafure  by  a  fhadow,  to  take  that  for  a  model  or  ftandard 
which  is  changing  while  they  apply  it.  Others,  lefs  ab- 
furdly  indeed,  but  with  equal  unlikelihood  of  fuccefs, 
have  endeavoured  to  proportion  the  number  of  letters  to 
that  of  founds,  that  every  found  may  have  its  own  cha- 
raCler,  and  every  charaCler  a  fingle  found.  Such  would 
be  the  orthography  of  a  new  language  to  be  formed  by  a 
fynod  of  grammarians  upon  the  principles  of  fcience. 
But  who  can  hope  to  prevail  on  nations  to  change  their 
practice,  and  make  all  their  old  books  ufelefs  ?  or  what 
advantage  would  a  new  orthography  procure  equivalent  to 
the  eonfufion  and  perplexity  of  fuch  an  alteration  ?  Some 
of  thele  fchemes  are  exhibited  by  our  learned  lexicogra¬ 
pher,  which,  he  fays,  may  be  ufed  according  to  the  di- 
verfities  of  genius,  as  a  guide  to  reformers,  or  terror  to 
innovators.  One  of  the  firft  who  propofed  a  fcheme  of 
regular  orthography  was  fir  Thomas  Smith,  fecretary  of 
ftate  to  queen  Elizabeth,  a  man  of  real  learning,  and  much 
praftifed  in  grammatical  difquifitions.  After  him  another 
mode  of  writing  was  offered  by  Dr.  Gill,  the  celebrated 
mafterofSt.  Paul’s  fchool  in  London.  Dr.  Gill,  in  his 
work  entitled  “  Nature  and  Properties  of  Bees,  1634,” 
was  followed  by  Charles  Butler,  a  man  who  did  not  want 
an  underftanding  which  qualified  him  for  better  employ¬ 
ment.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there  was  a  very  preva¬ 
lent  inclination  to  change  the  orthography  ;  as  appears, 
among  other  books,  in  fuch  editions  of  the  works  of 
Milton  as  were  publifhed  by  himfelf.  Of  thefe  reformers, 
every  man  had  his  own  fcheme;  but  they  agreed  in  one 
general  defign  of  accommodating  the  letters  to  the  pro¬ 
nunciation,  by  ejecting  fuch  as  they  thought  fuperfluous. 
Some  of  them  would  have  written  thefe  lines  of  Milton 
thus : 

• -  All  the  erth 

Shall  then  be  paridis,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  dais. 

Bifliop  Wilkins  afterwards,  in  .his  great  work  of  the 
jahilofophical  language,  propofed,  without  expeCling  to 
be  followed,  a  regular  orthography,  by  which  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  to  be  written  thus  :  “  Yiir  Fadher  hifitlh  art  in 
heven  halloed  bi  dhyi  nam,  dhyi  cingdym  cym,  dhy  will 
bi  dyn  in  erth  az  it  iz  in  heven,  See." 

We  have  fincehad  no  general  reformers;  but  fome  in¬ 
genious  men  have  endeavoured  to  deferve  well  of  their 
country,  by  writing  honor  and  labor  for  honour  and  la¬ 
bour,  red  for  read  in  the  preter  tenle,  J'ais  for  Jays,  repeie 
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for  repeat,  explane  for  explain,  and  declame  for  declaim.  Of 
thefe  it  may  be  faid,  that,  as  they  have  done  no  good,  they 
have  done  little  harm;  both  becaul'e  they  have  innovated 
little,  and  becaufe  few  have  followed  them.  Thus  far  Dr. 
Johnfon.  See  alfo  Temple’s  Sketches,  Sk.  vii. 

A  popular  grammarian,  after  obferving  that  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  Engliih  language  is  attended  with  much  un¬ 
certainty  and  perplexity,  luggefts,  that  a  confiderable  part 
of  this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied  by  attending  to 
the  general  laws  of  formation  ;  and  for  this  end  he  pre- 
fents  the  reader  with  a  view  of  fuch  general  maxims,  in 
fpelling  primitive  and  derivative  words  as  have  been 
almoft  univerfally  received.  But,  as  his  valuable  work  is 
in  almoft  every  one’s  hands,  we  (hall,  content  ourfelves 
with  referring  to  it.  "See  Murray’s  Englifti  Grammar, 
vol.  i.  p.  56. 

The  orthography  of  a  great  number  of  Englifti  words  is 
very  far  from  being  fixed  and  uniform,  even  among  wri¬ 
ters  of  diftimSlion,  and  in  the  beft  modern  publications. 
It  would  therefore  be  extremely  delirable  to  have  a  gene¬ 
rally-approved  and  authoritative  ftandard,  which  might 
ferve  as  a  directory  to  the  doubtful,  and  as  a  kind  of  teft 
for  deciding  differences  that  occur  in  this  department  of 
grammar.  The  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnfon  has 
occupied,  and  not  without  a  very  general  conceftion,  this 
diftinguilhed  rank  in  literature  ;  and  yet  lome  few  of  his 
deciiions  appear  to  be  unwarranted  by  the  principles  of 
etymology  and  analogy.  .Of  this  dictionary,  Dr.  Nares,  in 
his  “  Elements  of  Orthoepy,”  expreffes  a  very  high  opi¬ 
nion,  obferving,  that  it  has  nearly  fixed  the  external  form 
of  our  language.  He  adds,  “  Indeed,  fo  convenient  is  it 
to  have  one  acknowledged  ftandard  to  recur  to  ;  fo  much 
preferable,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  is  a  trifling  degree 
of  irregularity  to  a  continued  change,  and  fruitlefs  pur- 
fuit  of  unattainable  perfection  ;  that  it  is  earneftly  to  be 
hoped  that  no  author  will  henceforth,  on  light  grounds, 
be  tempted  to  innovate.”  Neverthelefs,  Mr.  L.  Murray 
has  very  juftly  obferved,  that  this  dictionary  contains 
fome  orthographical  inconfiftencies  that  ought  to  be 
rectified  ;  and  that  if  thele,  and  fimilar  irregularities, 
were  corrected,  by  fpelling  the  words  analogically,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firft  word  in  each  part  of  the  fieries,  and 
agreeably  to  the  general  rules  of  fpelling,  the  dictionary 
would  doubtlefs,  in  thefe  refpeCts,  be  improved.  Such  a 
work,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  with  neceflary 
corrections  and  additions,  has  been  lately  undertaken,  and 
we  think  with  good  fuccefs,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
M.  A.  and  F.  S.  A.  but  the  price  of  this  edition  will  be 
very  high  ;  namely,  eleven  or  twelve  parts,  at  a  guinea  each. 

ORTHOL'OGY,  [op 9o;,  right,  and  Aoya?,  a  word.] 
Right  defeription  of  things. — The  natural,  and  as  it  were 
the  homogeneal,  parts  of  grammar  be  two;  orthology,  and 
orthography  :  in  both  which  parts  of  it  God  hath  had  a 
fpecial  hand,  as  even  by  the  Heathen  themfelves  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  :  in  the  firft  of  them,  orthology  ;  in  teaching 
men  the  right  impofition  of  names,:  in  the  fecond  of 
them,  orthography  ;  in  teaching  them  the  rare  invention 
of  letters.  Father  by' s  Atheom. 

ORTHOPNCE'A,  f.  [Greek;  from  ocSo?,  ftraight,  ereCt, 
and  nvtu,  to  breathe.]  A  diforder  of  the  lungs,  in  which 
refpiration  can  be  performed  only  in  an  upright  pofture.— 
His  difeafe  was  an  afth'maoft  turning  to  an  orthopncea  ;  the 
caufe,a  translation  of  tartarous  humours  from  hisjoints  to 
his  lungs.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

ORTHOPO'GON,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  opSoj,  ftraight,  and 
m-uycov,  a  beard.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  graffes,  propofed  by 
Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  194.  It  is  diftinguilhed 
from  Panicum  merely  on  account  of  the  nearly-equal  fize 
of  the  calyx-valves,  the  outermoft  of  which  has  a  longer 
awn  than  the  other  ;  and  on  account  of  the  fmoothnefs  or 
evennefs  of  all  the  awns.  See  Panicum. 

ORTIIQ'SIA,  or  Ortosia,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the 
pachalic  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
twelve  miles  north-eaft  Tripoli.  Lat.  34.  47.  N.  Ion. 
35-  5°-  E. 
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ORTHOSTE'MON,  /!  [from  the  Gr.  op9o?,  ftraight, 
and  rripw,  a  ftamen.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  gentianEe, 
Jnff. — Effential  Charade?',  Calyx  tubular,  four-toothed  ; 
corolla  with  a  fliort  deeply-four-cleft  limb,  and  naked 
mouth,  withering.  -Stamens  equal,  prominent;  anthers 
burfting  lengthwife,  pointlefs,  always  ftraight;  ftigmas 
two,  roundiflt. 

This  is  a  genus  of  flaccid  herbs,  with  broadilh  leaves 
and  terminal- flowers  ;  inftituted  or  propofed  by  Mr. 
Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  451.  See  the  article  Chi- 

&ONIA. 

ORTHOT'RI'CKUM,/!  [from  the-Gr.  op8o;,  ftraight  or 
ereCt,  and  a  hair;  alluding  to  the  hairs  that,  in  moll 
fpecies,  clothe  the  calyptra  or  veil,  in  this  very-natural 
genus  of  modes,  and  whofe  erect  pofition  is  direCtly  the 
reverfe  of  what  is  obfervable  in  the  hairy  veil  of  Polytri¬ 
chum.]  Bristle-Moss;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
cryptogamia,  order  niufci,  natural  order  mufci,  or 
mofles. — EjJ'entud  Charade?'.  Capfule  oblong,  terminal  ; 
outer  fringe  of  ftxteen  teeth  ;  inner  of  eight  or  fixteen 
thread-fliaped  teeth,  fometimes  wanting;  veil  angular, 
moftly  clothed  with  ereCt  hairs. 

I.  With  the  proper  double  fringe  of  the  genus. 

1.  Orthotrichum  ftriatum,  or  common  briftle-mofs  : 
Idem  branched  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  keeled,  revolute,  fpread- 
ing;  veil  entire  ;  inner  fringe  of  fixteen  teeth.  Not  rare 
on  the  trunks  of  old  ' trees,  bearing  eaplules  from  Fe¬ 
bruary  to  May.  Few  fpecies  are  fo  complete  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  generic  characters  ;  for  this  has  not  only  a  hairy  veil, 
but  the  outer  fringe  confifts  of  fixteen  diftinCt  teeth,  the 
inner  of  as  many  white,  indexed,  linear,  flat,  jointed, 
jagged,  ones,  more  like  fcales  than  bridles.  The  Items  are 
perennial,  tufted,  branched,  an  inch  or  two  high,  clothed 
with  crowded,  fpreading,  lanceolate,  acute,  pointlefs, 
entire,  revolute,  fingle-ribbed,  dark-green  leaves,  the 
upper  ones  paleft,  more  expanded,  fometimes  jagged  at 
the  end.  Capfuies  folitary,  at  the  ends  of  lateral  Ihoots, 
projecting  a  little  beyond  the  leaves,  furrowed  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  when  ripe,  each  on  a  very  fliort  fruit-ftalk.  Lid 
ihort,  with  a  blunt  conical  fliort  point,  cylindrical  when 
dry,  the  edge  crimfon.  Veil  partially  covered  with  yel¬ 
low  vertical  hairs.  Anthers  in  axillary  tufts,  on  a  fepa- 
rate  plant. 

z.  Orthotrichum  affine,  or  pale  ftraight-leaved  briftle- 
mofs  :  Hem  branched  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  keeled,  revolute, 
fpreading  ;  veil  flightly  crenate  ;  inner  fringe  of  eight 
teeth.  More  frequent  perhaps  than  the  foregoing,  on 
rocks,  old  walls,  cottage-roofs,  &c.  It  differs  from  that 
fpecies  in  having  paler  leaves,  a  fruit-ftalk  more  elon¬ 
gated  as  it  grows  older,  capfule  twifted  when  ripe,  but 
efpeciaily  an  inner  fringe  of  only  eight  teeth,  or  rather 
Ample  inflexed  briftles,  not  jointed  except  when  very  old. 

3.  Orthotrichum  puichellum,  or  elegant  fmooth  briftle- 
mofs  :  Hera  lomewhat  branched  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  keeled, 
revolute,  beardlefs,  flightly  twifted  when  dry ;  inner 
fringe  of  fixteen  briftles;  capfule  with  eight  furrows  ;  veil 
naked.  Found  by  Mr.  Winch  and  Mr.  Thornhill,  on 
trees  in  various  parts  of  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
ftems  form  tufts  not  half  an  inch  high.  Leaves  bright- 
green,  lanceolate,  acute,  beardlefs,  fingle-ribbed  ;  flightly 
twifted,  not  curled,  but  drying.  Fruit-ftalks  elongated, 
confpicuous  above  the  leaves,  twifted,  and  yellowifli  when 
full-grown.  Capfule  pale  when  ripe,  with  eight  furrows, 
and  as  many  intermediate  ridges.  Outer  fringe  of  fixteen 
elegant  red  teeth,  partly  combined  in  pairs  ;  inner  of  fix¬ 
teen  very  {lender  pale  briftles,  meeting  by  their  points. 
Veil  crenate  at  the  bale,  deftitute  of  hairs.  This  isftiown 
on  the  preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  z. 

II.  With  a  Angle  or  outer  fringe  only. 

4.  Orthotrichum  anomalum,  or  rough  fingle-fringed 
briftle-mofs:  ftetn  branched;  leaves  lanceolate,  keeled, 
revolute  5  fringe  Ample;  veil  hairy,  toothed.  Common 
on  rocks,  ruins,  and  (tones,  bearing  fruit  early  in  fpring. 
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The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  dull-brownifti  green,  and 
their  edges  are  revolute.  Though  this  fpecies  has  no  in¬ 
ternal  fringe,  its  veil  anfwers  to  the  character  and  name 
of  the  genus  better  than  fome  of  the  former,  being  very 
hairy  till  it  becomes  bald  by  age. 

5.  Orthotrichum  nudum,  or  naked  briftle-mofs.  Found 
on  pofts  in  fliady  places  near  rivers.  This  is  of  a  very 
dark  hue,  and  has  no  hairs  upon  the  veil. 

6.  Orthotrichum  Brownianum,  a  minute  and  very  curi¬ 
ous  mofs;  now  found  to  have  but  four  teeth  to  its  fringe. 
This  plant  therefore  ranges  in  the  genus  Tetraphis  ;  fee 
that  article,  and  Ulota. 

OR'TI.  See  Orta. 

ORTIBA'RIO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  :  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  Pellegrino. 

ORTI'GA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Loosa. 

ORTIGO'SA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  :  fourteen 
miles  fouth  of  Logrono. 

OR'TIVE,  ad).  [Fr.  from  ortivus,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
the  riling  of  any  planet  or  ftar. 

OR'TO,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  :  fifty  miles  weft  of 
Hami.  Lat.  43.46.  N.  Ion.  92.  44.  E. 

OR'TOLAN,  J".  [French.]  A  frr.all  bird  accounted 
very  delicious ;  the  Emberiza  hortulana. — Nor  ortolans 
nor  godwits.  Con-Icy. 

OR' TON  (Job),  an  eminent  nonconformift  divine,  was 
born  at  Shrewfbury  in  the  year  1717,  where  he  received 
part  of  his  education,  which  was  completed  under  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton.  He  had  fcarcely 
finiflied  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  when  he  was  appointed 
alfiftant-tutor  in  the  academy.  In  this  capacity  he  pafied 
fome  years,  and  then  fettled  as  diflenfing  minifter  at 
Shrewfbury,  his  native  town.  He  preached  his  firft  (er- 
mon  here  in  1741,  and  was  ordained  in  the  following 
year  ;  and  fo  highly  was  he  refpeCled  by  his  brethren,  that 
thirty  minifters  were  prefent  at  the  fervice.  In  1748  his 
health  was  fo  bad,  that  he  was  obliged  to  feek  for  an  aflilt- 
ant  to  eafe  him  of  part  of  his  labours.  Mr.  Fowties  was 
the  perfon  fixed  on,  and  with  him  Mr.  Orton  lived  in  the 
utmoft  harmony  and  friendfnip  till  the  year  1765,  when 
he  religned  the  paftoral  office,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  removed  to  Kidderminfter,  in  order  that  he  might  be¬ 
nefit  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnftone,  an  able  and  (kilful 
phyfician,  who  was  alfo  his  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friend.  Here  Mr.  Orton  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
zealoufly  intent  on  promoting  the  interefts1  of  religion; 
What  he  could  not  perform  as  a  preacher,  he  was  felici¬ 
tous  to  effeCt  as  a  practical  writer.  His  works  are,  1.  The 
Life  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  2.  Sermons  to  the  Aged.  3. 
Three  Sermons  on  Eternity;  which  are  exceedingly  im- 
preilive,  and  have  been  tranflated  into  the  WelTh  lan¬ 
guage.  4.  Three  Sermons  on  Chriftian  Zeal.  5.  Three 
Sermons  on  Chriftian  Worlhip ;  and  fome  Angle  dif- 
courfes.  6.  A  volume  of  fermons  with  the  title  of  “  Re¬ 
ligious  Exercifes  recommended,  or  Difcourfes  on  the  hea¬ 
venly  State,  confidered  under  the  Idea  of  a  Sabbath. 

7.  Difcourfes  on  Practical  Subjects,  2  vols.  8.  Sacra¬ 
mental  Meditations,  or  Devout  Reflections  on  various 
paffages  of  Scripture,  defigned  to  aflift  Chriftians  in  their 
Attendance  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  their  immediate 
improvement  of  it.  This  was  his  laft  publication.  He  died 
in  the  year  1783;  and,  after  his  death,  was  printed  his 
“  Prafilica!  Expolltion  of  the  Old  Teftainent,”  in  6  vols 
8  vo.  and  a  firnall  collection  of  “  Letters  to  a  young  Clergy¬ 
man,”  which  had  been  addrefled  to  the  Rev. Thomas  Sted- 
man,  the  editor,  and  which  contained  advice  that  is  in 
general  well  adapted  for  the  direction  and  improvement 
of  the  younger  clergy  of  every  denomination.  Gen.  Blog-. 

OR'TON,  or  Ov'erton,  a  market-town  and  parifli,  in 
the  county  of  Weitmoreland,  is  fituated  in  a  bleak  open 
country,  at  the  diftance  of  nine  miles  and  a  half  fouth- 
weft-by-fouth  from  Appleby,  fourteen  north-north-eaft 
from  Kendal,  and  276  north-weft-by-north  from  London. 
The  town  is  of  very  trifling  importance,  and  chiefly  in¬ 
habited  by  farmers,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
fmall  trad  of  fertile  ground  by  which  it  is  immediately 
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furrounded.  Orton  had  a  market  granted  by  Edward  I.  on 
Tuefday,  which  is  now  held  on  Wednefday,  (another  ac¬ 
count  fays  Friday  ;)  and  there  are  two  fairs.  In  1612  the 
pariftiioners  laid  out  570I.  in  the  purchafeof  all  the  reXor’s 
tjthes,  for  the  ufe  of  the  incumbent,  with  the  advowfon 
and  patronage  of  its  vicarage  for  ever.  The  church  is 
a  large  old  building,  with  a  tower-fteeple  at  one  end.  Dr. 
Burn,  author  of  The  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Weftmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  was  vicar  of  Orton  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  Here  are  two  free-fchools.  According  to  the  popu¬ 
lation-returns  of  1811,  this  parifli  contains  292  houl'es, 
and  1333  inhabitants. 

Raven  ftoaed'ale  is  weft  of  Pendragon- caftle,  near  Orton. 
Its  church  was  rebuilt  in  an  elegant  ftyle  in  1774.  It  has 
alfo  a  diflenting  meeting- houfe,  and  a  charity-fchool.  In 
this  parifti  the  river  Lund  has  its  rife. 

Shap,  at  the  fource  of  the  Loder,  between  Orton  and 
Penrith,  had  a  famous  abbey,  built  in  1119  ;  but  is  of  no 
other  note,  except  for  fome  great  ftones,  like  pyramids, 
placed  almoft  in  a  direX  line,  for  a  mile  together,  at  eight, 
ten,  and  twelve,  yards  diftance,  ofluch  immenfe  weight, 
that  carriages  now  in  ufe  could  not  fupport  them  ;  and 
undoubtedly  was  a  place  of  druidical  worfhip.  It  has  a 
fair  on  May  4.  The  church  is  a  large  fqnare  building, 
with,  a  fqnare  tower.  The  abbey  ftood  about  a  mile  weft 
from  the  church,  of  which  little  exifts  but  ruins,  except 
the  tower  at  the  weft  end  of  the  deftroyed  church,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  bridge. 

Whinfteld-hall  is  between  Orton  and  Kendal.  In  the 
park  is  the  fkeleton  of  an  oak,  which  is  thirteen  yards  in 
circumference  at  a  diftance  from  the  root.  This  village 
is  in  the  parifti  of  Broughton.  In  the  year  1 333,  a  ftag 
was  run  by  a  fingle  greyhound  out  of  this  park  to  Red- 
kirk  in  Scotland,  and  back  again;  when,  being  both  ex- 
haufted,  the  ftag  leaped  over  the  pales  and  died  on  the 
other  fide,  and  the  greyhound,  attempting  to  leap,  fell, 
and  died  on  the  contrary  fide.  In  memory  of  this  faX, 
the  flag’s  horns  were  nailed  upon  a  tree  juft  by,  which  to 
this  day  bears  the  name  of  hurt-horn  tree.  Wilkes's  Bri- 
tijh  Direftory,  vol.  v.  Appendix. 

ORTO'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  and  port  of 
Italy,  in  Samnium ;  it  belonged  to  the  people  called 
Frentani,  according  to  Strabo. 

ORTO'NA  A  MA'RE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Citra  ;  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  united  w  ith  Cam- 
poli :  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Civita  di  Chieti.  Lat.  42.  20. 
N.  Ion.  14.  20.  E- 

ORTO'RI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon  : 
fifteen  miles  louth  of  Idfumi. 

ORTOS'TA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Schonen  :  five  miles  north  of  Lund. 

OR'TRAND,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  margravate  of 
Meiflen:  eleven  miles  north-eaft  of  Groften  Hayn,  and 
twenty-two  north  of  Drefden. 

ORTS,/’.  feldom  with  a  lingular.  [This  word  is  de¬ 
rived  by  Skinner  from  ort,  German,  the  fourth  part  of  any 
thing;  by  Mr.  Lye  more  realonably  from  orda,  Irifti,  a 
fragment.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  ord  ftgnifies  the  beginning ; 
whence,  in  fome  provinces,  or/ A  and  ends,  for  ords  and  ends, 
fignify  remnants,  fcattered  pieces,  refufe;  from  ord,  thus 
ailed,  probably  came  ort.  Dr.  Johnfon. — Or ts  is,  through-^ 
out  all  England,  one  of  the  molt  common  words  in  our 
language;  which  has  adopted  nothing  from  the  Irifti, 
though  we  ufe  two  or  three  of  their  words,  as  Irifti.  Orts 
is  merely  the  pall  participle  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb 
ojieTcan  ;  and  oret ,  or  ort,  means  any  thing  made  vile  or 
worthlefs.  Tooke's  Div.  of  Parley ,  ii.  328.]  Refufe;  things 
left  or  thrown  away. — Thou  foil  of  crums  and  orts.  B. 
Juvfon. — Tile  polluted  orts  and  refufe  of  Arcadias  and 
romances,  Milton's  Eiconoclajl. 

Like  lavifh  anceftors,  his  earlier  years 
Have  dilinherited  his  future  hours, 

Which  ftarve  on  orts,  and  glean  their  former  field.  Young. 
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ORT'YARD,  f.  An  old  word  for  an  orchard.  Bailey. 

ORTYG'IA,  an  ancient  name  of  the  ifland  of  Delos. 
Some  fuppofe  that  it  received  this  name  from  Latona,  who 
fled  thither  when  changed  into  a  quail  (oprul)  by  Jupiter, 
to  avoid  the  purfuits  of  Juno.  Diana  was  called  Ortygia, 
as  being  born  there  ;  as  alfo  Apollo. 

ORTYG'IA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Sicily,  within  the  bay 
of  Syracufe,  which  formed  one  of  the  four  quarters  of 
that  great  city.  It  was  in  this  ifland  that  the  celebrated 
fountain  Arethufa  arofe.  Ortygia  is  now'  the  only  part 
remaining  of  the  once-famed  Syracufe,  about  two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  inhabited  by  18,000  fouls.  It  has 
fullered,  like  the  towns  on  the  eailern  coaft,  by  the  erup¬ 
tions  of  AEtna. 

OR'VAL,/’.  [orvale,  Fr.  orvala,  Lat.]  The  herb  clary. 
See  Lamium  and  Salvia. 

OR'VAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Forefts:  five  miles  north  of  Montmedy. 

ORU'BA.  See  Aruba. 

ORUEN'NY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  : 
fifteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Darore. 

ORVIE'TAN,  /.’  [orvietinto,  Ital.  fo  called  from  a  moun¬ 
tebank  at  Orviet'o  in  Italy.]  An  antidote  or  counter- 
poifon  ;  a  medicinal  conipofition  or  electuary,  good  againft 
poifon.  Bailey. 

ORVIE'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  popedom,  with  a 
biftiop’s  fee,  and  a  magnificent  palace.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Orvietano;  and  is  a  large  ftrong  town, 
fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Chiane,  on 
a  fteep  hill,  furrounded  on  every  fide  with  rocks  and  pre¬ 
cipices.^  To  this  fituation  it  isowing  that  it  has  no  fprings  ; 
but  there  is  a  very  furprifing  well  cut  into  the  rock,  to 
fupply  it  with  frefli  water.  The  mules,  which  bring  up 
the  water  on  their  backs,  go  down  by  a  ftaircafe  of  150 
fteps,  and  60  windows,  and  come  up  by  another,  without 
meeting.  The  architeXof  this  lingular  building  was  the 
famous  Antonio  de  San  Gallo,  employed  by  Clement  VII. 
At  the  entrance  is  this  infcription,  Quod natura  rnunimento 
inviderat,  indujlria  adjecit.  This  city  is  called  Herbanum 
by  Pliny,  and  Urbevetanum  by  Procopius.  The  cathedral, 
which  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  a  handfome  building, 
begun  in  1 260  by  Nicolo  Pifano.  The  front  is  adorned 
with  fine  ftatues  ;  among  the  reft,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
four  Evangelifts,  with  a  bafio-relievo  of  the  laft  Judgment, 
by  the  faid  Nicolo  Pifano;  and  others,  reprefenting  fome 
hiftories  of  the  Old  Teftament.  The  other  half  of  the 
front  is  a  furprifing  work  in  mofaic,  by  Scalzi,  exprefling 
the  hiftory  of  the  New'  Teftament.  In  the  church  there 
is  a  very  fine  organ,  and  a  balfo-relievo  of  Raphael  da 
Monte  Lupo.  Here  is  alfo  a  chapel,  which  was  begun  to 
be  painted  by  F.  Angelo,  a  dominican,  and  fimfhed  by 
Luke  Signorelli,  wherein  is  a  very  beautiful  reprefen tation 
of  the  laft  Judgment.  Orvieto  was  once  a  potent  and  po¬ 
pulous  city,  but  is  now'  much  upon  the  decline.  The 
country  of  Orvietan  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  wide.  It  isfeventy-three  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Florence,  and  fifty  north-north-weft  of  Rome. 
Lat.  42.42.  N.  Ion.  12.3.  E. 

OR'VILLE  (James-Philip  d’),  a  man  of  letters,  was 
born  at  Amfterdam  in  1696,  of  a  family  originally  from 
France.  He  travelled  into  various  parts  of  Europe,  vifit- 
ing  the  libraries  and  cabinets,  and  forming  connexions 
with  learned  men  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  was  appointed, 
in  1736,  profeflor  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  Greek,  at 
Amfterdam.  He  filled  this  office'  with  great  reputation 
till  1742,  when  he  refigned  it,  in  order  to  devote  himfelf 
wholly  to  itudy  and  literary  conipofition.  In  conjunXion 
with  Burmann,  he  continued  a  work  begun  by  fome 
learned  Engliftnnen,  entitled  “  Obfervationes  Mifcella- 
neai  Novae;”  and  ten  volumes  of  it  were  publilhed  by 
them  jointly,  and  four  more  by  d’Orville  feparately.  Some 
pieces  of  his  own  writing  are  contained  in  this  colleXion, 
among  which  are,  “A  Diflertation  on  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Ifle  of  Delos,”  and  “  Remarks  on  the  Greek  Romance 
of  Chariton.”  He  alfo  publilhed  a  learned  and  fevere 
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critique  upon  Pauw  of  Utrecht.  D'Orville  died  in  1751. 
After  his  death  were  publifhed  his  obfervations  on  Sicily, 
under  the  title  of  “  Siculas,”  Aral  1764,  folio.  Gen.  Biog\ 

O  RUM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland  :  eleven 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Tyfted. 

ORURIL'LO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz,  on  Lake  Titiaca:  twenty-five  miles  north- weft  of 
Afangaro. 

ORU'RO,  a  jurifdi&ion  of  Peru,  in  the  government-  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  archbifhopric  of  La  Plata.  The 
greateft  part  of  this  jurifdiflion  is  fo  cold,  that  no  efcu- 
lent  vegetables  will  flourifh  there  ;  but  it  abounds  with 
numerous  flocks  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  country.  Here 
are  alio  many  gold  and  filver  mines  ;  the  former,  though 
known  even  in  the  times  of  the  incas,  have  been  very 
little  worked ;  but  the  latter  have  greatly  enriched  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province.  At  prefent,  however,  they 
feem  to  be  inevitably  loft,  being  overflowed,  a,nd  all  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  drain  them  having  proved 
abortive;  fo  that  thole  at  prefent  of  any  value  are  in  the 
mountains  of  Popo,  about  thirty-nine  miles  from  the 
town,  which  is  large  and  populous,  from  the  trade  carried 
on  there.  It  has  a  revenue-office  for  colledling  the  fifths 
belonging  to  the  crown.  Its  capital  is  called  San  P/ielipe 
t!e  Avftria  de  Grnro. 

ORU'ROS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
Syria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  fouth  of  Auzara, 
and  250  miles  from  Zeugma.  In  the  time  of  Pompey,  it 
was  on  this  fide  of  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

O'RUS,  or  Horus,  a  famous  deity  of  ancient  Egypt, 
which,  as  well  as  Oliris,  w'as  an  emblem  of  the  fun.  To 
this  purpofe  Plutarch  fays,  that  virtue,  which  prefides 
over  the  fun,  whilft  he  is  moving  through  fpace,  the 
Egyptians  called  Horns,  and  the  Greeks  Apollo.  The 
veneration  in  which  this  deity  was  held  in  Egypt,  appears 
from  the  circumftance  of  three  cities  having  been  called 
by  this  name  in  the  Thebais.  The  fparrow-hawk  was  the 
common  emblem  of  Ofiris  and  Horus,  and  both  had  fome- 
times  the  fame  attribute.  Plutarch,  in  his  “  Treatife  of 
Ifis  and  Ofiris,”  gives  us  the  principal,  traits  of  the  hiftory 
of  Horus.  Accordingly  he  is  reprefented  as  the  fon  of 
Ofiris  and  Ifis;  and  it  is  laid,  that  Typhon,  after  killing 
liis  brother  Ofiris,  took  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  Horus,  leaguing  himfelf  with  his  mother  Ifis,  avenged 
the  death  of  his  father,  expelled  thetyrant  from  his  throne, 
without  depriving  him  of  life,  and  reigned  glorioully  in 
Egypt.  In  all  the  figures  of  Horus  which  antiquity  af¬ 
fords  us  in  the  Iliac  table,  and  other  monuments,  he  is 
always  reprefented  as  a  child  ;  thus  intimating  that  he  w'as 
very  young  when  Typhon  put  his  father  to  death  ;  and 
that  Ifis,  his  mother,  was  obliged  to  defer  the  punilh- 
ment  of  the  tyrant  till  her  fon  was  capable  of  being  the 
inftrument  of  her  revenge. 

The  learned  Mr.  Bryant  conffders  Orus  and  Ofiris  as 
the  fame  perfonage.  “  Orus  (lays  he)  is  reprefented  as 
undergoing  from  the  Titans  all  that  Ofiris  fuffered  from 
Typhon ;  and  the  hiftory  at  the  bottom  is  the  fame. 
Hence  it  is  faid  of  Ifis,  that  Ihe  had  the  power  of  making 
people  immortal ;  and  that,  when  fine  found  her  fern  Orus 
in  the  midft  of  the  waters  dead  through  the  malice  of  the 
Titans,  flie  not  only  gave  him  a  renewal  of  life,  but  alfo 
conferred  upon  him  immortality.  Both  Orus  and  Ofiris 
were  ftyled  Heliadce,  and  often  reprefented  as  the  Sun 
himfelf.  Hence  many  have  been  milled,  and  have  re¬ 
ferred  what  has  been  faid  of  thefe  perfonages  to  the  lu¬ 
minary.  Novv  the  Egyptians  in  this  title  did  not  allude 
to  the  Sun,  but  to  a  perfon  who  had  been  wonderfully 
preferved;  as  appears  from  their  hieroglyphics.  Orus  is 
fometimes  deferibed  eredt,  but  fwathed  in  bandages,  like 
a  perfon  embalmed.  In  his  hands  he  holds  fome  imple¬ 
ments  of  art:  over  his  fhoulder  there  feems  to  be  the 
figure  of  a  ploughlhare;  and  upon  his  head  the  nymphaea. 
No  mention  is  made  of  any  conquefts  achieved  by  him,  as 
he  was  the  Janie  as  Ofiris ;  but  he  was  more  particularly 
Ofiris  in  ids  fecond  ftate  5  and  therefore  reprefented  by 
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the  Egyptians  as  a  child.”  Holwell’s  Mythological  Di£h 
See  Osiris. 

ORUS'NAH.  See  Osrushnah. 

OR'WELL,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
rofs :  two  miles  north  of  Kinrofs. 

OR'WELL,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Erie  in  lat.  43.  N.  Ion.  Bo.  30.  W. 

OR'WELL,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  on  Lake 
Champlain:  fifteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Rutland. 

OR'WELL,  or  Ip'swich'  Wa'ter,  a  river  of  England, 
in  the  county  ofSuffolk,  which  pafles  by  Stow,  Needham, 
Ipfwich,  & c.  and,  joining  the  Stour,  forms  the  harbour  of 
Harwich,  called  Orwell  Haven;  and  foon  after  runs  into 
the  German  Sea. 

ORYCTOG'NOSY,  f.  That  branch  of  mineralogy 
which  has  for  its  objeft  the  claifification  of  minerals  after 
well-afcertained  chara&ers,  and  under  appropriate  and 
fixed  denominations.  It  is  the  balls  of  all  the  remaining 
doftrines  of  Mineralogy  ;  which  fee. 

ORYCTOG'RAPHY,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  opvzTo;,  folfil, 
and  ygci'pcj,  to  deferibe.]  That  part  of  natural  hiftory  in 
which  foflils  are  deferibed. 

ORYC  TOL'OGY,  J.  [from  the  Gr.  ogvx to;,  foflil,  and 
Tiofo?,  a  difeourfe.]  A  treatife  of  foflils. 

ORYG'I  A,  J.  in  botany.  See  Portulaca  and  Ta- 

LINUM. 

ORY'ZA,  f.  [Gr.  fuppofed  by  profeflor  Martyn  to  be 
poflibly  derived  from  o^vc-au,  to  dig.  Whether  this 
name  may  have  originally  been  applied  to  various  forts  of 
grain,  orpulfe,  procured  by  means  of  digging,  or  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  fliort  account  given  by  Diofcorides  decidedly 
indicates  his  to  have  been  our  rice.  “  Onjza ,”  fays 
he,  “  is  a  kind  of  grain,  which  grows  in  marfhy  and  watery 
places.  It  is  moderately  nutritious,  and  of  a  binding 
quality.”]  Rice  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexan- 
dria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  gramina  or  grafles. 
Generic  characters — Calyx:  glume  one-flowered,  two- 
valved,  very  frnall,  acuminate,  almoft  equal.  Corolla: 
two-val ved  ;  valves  boat-fhaped,  concave,  comprefled,  the 
larger  five-angled,  awned.  NeCtary  (petals  of  Micheli) 
two-leaved,  flat  on  one  fide  of  the  germen,  very  final  1 ; 
leaflets  narrow  at  the  bafe,  truncate  at  the  tip,  caducous. 
Stamina:  filaments  fix,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla;  antherae  bifid  at  the  bafe.  Piftillum  :  germen  tur¬ 
binate;  ftyles  two,  capillary,  reflex;  ftigmas  club-fhaped, 
feathered.  Pericarpium  :  none;  corolla  growing  to  the 
feed,  oval-oblong,  comprefled,  margin  thin,  two  ftreaks 
on  each  fide  at  the  fide.  Seed:  fingle,  large,  oblong, 
blunt,  comprefled,  with  two  ftreaks  on  each  fide. — Efjen- 
tial  Charader.  Calyx:  glume  two-valved,  one-flowered  ; 
corolla  two-valved,  almoft  equal,  growing  to  the  feed. 

Oryza  fativa,  or  cultivated  rice;  the  only  fpecies.  It 
has  a  culm,  or  ftem,  from  one  to  fix  feet  in  length,  an¬ 
nual,  ereft,  Ample,  round,  jointed.  Leaves  fubulate- 
linear,  reflex,  embracing,  not  flefliy.  Flowers  in  a  ter¬ 
minating  panicle.  Calycine  leaflets  lanceolate.  Valves 
of  the  corolla  equal  in  length;  the  inner  valve  even,  awn- 
lefs;  the  outer  twice  as  wide,  four-grooved,  hifpid,  awned. 
Style  fingle,  two-parted.  The  following  are  the  moft  per¬ 
manent  varieties. 

a.  O.  communiffima,  or  common  rice  :  culm  four  feet 
high.  Panicle  fpiked,  the  fpikes  commonly  Ample.  Fruit 
oblong,  pale,  with  long  awns.  It  is  late,  and  is  cut  from 
fix  to  eight  months  after  planting.  Cultivated  in  marfhes, 
and  withering  with  drought  or  a  frnall  degree  of  faltnefs. 

/3.  O.  prascox,  early  rice  :  culm  three  feet  high.  Pani¬ 
cle  fpiked  ;  fpikes  branching.  Fruit  turgid,  brownjlh- 
red,  with  Ihorter  awns.  It  ripens,  and  is  cut,  in  the  fourth 
month  from  planting.  It  is  cultivated  in  marflies,  and  is 
not  injured  by  the  influx  of  fait  water. 

y.  O.  montana,  dry  or  mountain  rice:  culm  three  feet 
high,  and  more  llender.  Fruit  longifli,  with  awns  the 
longeft  of  all.  It  is  fown  on  mountains,  and  in  dry  foils; 
rots  with  a  long  inundation,  and  perilhes  with  fea-water. 

S'.' O.  glutinofa,  clammy  rice:  culm  four  feet  high. 

Leaves 
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Leaves  wider,  yellowilh.  Panicle  large,  with  (horterawns. 
Seed  oblong,  largifh,  glutinous,  ufually  very  white.  This 
is  cultivated  both  in  wet  and  dry  places.  It  varies  with 
a  black  feed,  which  is  higher  flavoured;  and  alfo  with  a 
red  feed. 

The  varieties  of  rice,  as  of  other  cultivated  grain,  are 
innumerable.  Loureiro  propofes  the  abovC  as  fpecies, 
diftindl,  not  from  culture,  but  by  nature;  differing  in 
the  time  of  fpringing,  growth,  and  maturity,  in  the  fort  of 
foil  that  they  require,  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  feed, 
and  probably  in  other  characters,  if  they  were  carefully 
examined. 

The  original  native  place  of  rice,  like  the  other  forts 
of  grain  in  common  life,  is  unknown.  Linnaeus,  indeed, 
fays,  habitat  forte  in  /Ethiopia ;  but  we  do  not  know'  what 
authority  he  has  for  this  afl’ertion.  By  a  miftake,  he  has 
generally  put  ^Ethiopia  for  the  country  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  perhaps  he  may  here  intend  Abyflinia. 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance  all  over  India, 
where  the  country  will  admit  of  being  flooded  ;  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  China;  in  Cochin-china,  Cambo¬ 
dia,  Siam,  Japan,  &c.  In  Japan  it  is  very  white,  and  of 
the  befl  quality.  It  has  alfo  been  introduced  into  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Italy,  Spain, 
the  fouth  of  France, and,  within  a  few  years,  into  Hungary. 

Rice  is  the  chief  commodity  and  riches  of  Damietta  in 
Egypt.  Dr.  Haffelquift  gives  The  following  defcription 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  drefs  and  feparate  it  from  the 
hulks  :  “  It  is  pounded  by  hollow  iron  peftles  of  a  cylin¬ 

drical  form,  lifted  up. by  a  wheel,  W’orked  by  oxen.  One 
perfon,  fitting  between  the  tw’opeftles,  pufhes  forward  the 
rice  when  the  peftles  are  riling;  another  fifts,  winnows, 
and  lays  it  under  the  peftles.  In  this  manner  they  con¬ 
tinue  working  it  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  chaff  and 
hulks.  When  clean,  they  add  one-thirtieth  part  of  fait, 
and  pound  them  together;  by  which  the  rice,  formerly 
grey,  becomes  white.  After  this  purification,  it  is  palled 
through  a  fine  fieve,  to  part  the  fait  from  the  rice  ;  and 
then  it  is  ready  for  fale.”  Damietta  fells  every  year 
60,800  lacks  of  rice,  the  greateft  part  of  which  goes  to 
Turkey,  fonre  to  Leghorn,  Marfeilles,  and  Venice. 

In  C  aroiina  (North  America),  it  has  long  been  a  ftaple 
commodity.  Mr.  Houghton’s  account  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  there  is,  that  Mr.  Afhby  was' encouraged  to  fend  a 
hundred-pound  bag  full  of  rice  to  that  province,  from 
which,  in  1698,  fixty  tons  were  imported  into  England. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  fays,  that  rice,  in  Carolina,  is  the  refult 
of  a  fmall  bag  of  paddy,  given  as  a  prefect  from  Mr. 
Dubois,  treafurer  of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  to  a  Caro¬ 
lina  trader.  A  Dutch  vefl’el,  alfo  from  Madagascar,  brought 
rice  into  the  fame  province;  and  to  this  is  attributed 
their  having  two  kinds. 

Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  here  in  1739  ;  but  Gerard  had 
it  long  before;  for  he  fays,  “  the  flower  did  not  (how  it- 
felf  with  me,  by  reafon  of  the  injury  of  our  unfeafonable 
year  1596.”  In  his  time  ftoves  were  unknown. 

In  the  hilly  parts  of  Java,  and  in  many  of  the  eaftern- 
iflands,  the  mountain-rice  is  planted  upon  the  (ides  of 
hills,  where  no  water  but  rain  can  come;  it  is  however 
planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  reaped 
in  the  beginning  of  the  dry  feafon.  The  natives  call  it 
paddy  gaming,  which  lignifies  mountain-rice.  In  the 
weftern  parts  of  India  it  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is  well 
known  in  Cochin-china,  where  it  thrives  in  dry  light  foils, 
moltly  on  the  lides  of  hills,  not  requiring  more  moifture 
than  the  ufual  rains  and  dews  lupply,  neither  of  which  is 
frequent  at  the  feafon  of  its  vegetation.  The  French 
colonies  are  indebted  to  M.  Poivre,  for  introducing  this 
dry  rice  in 'Cochin-china. 

Propagation  and  Culture  in  China.  Much  of  the  low 
grounds,  in  the  middle  and  fouthern  provinces  of  China, 
is  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  rice  ;  which  conftitutes 
the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  all  thofe  who  are  not  fo 
indigent  as  to  be  forced  to  fubfift  on  cheaper  kinds  of 
grain.  A  great  proportion  of  the  furface  of  the  country 
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is  well  adapted  to  the  produftion  of  rice.  Many  and  great 
rivers  run  through  the  feveral  provinces  of  China;  the 
low  grounds  bordering  on  thofe  rivers  are  annually  in¬ 
undated,  by  which  means  a  rich  mud  or  mucilage  is 
brought  upon  their  furface,  that  fertilizes  the  foil,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Egypt  is  by  the  oyerflowing  of  the  Nile. 
After  the  mud  has  lain  fome  days,  preparations  are  made 
for  planting  rice.  For  this  purpofe,  a  fmall  fp9t  of  ground 
is  inclofed  by  a  bank  of  clay;  the  earth  is  ploughed-up  ; 
and  an  upright  harrow,  with  a  row  of  wooden  pins  jn  the 
lower  end,  is  drawn  lightly  over  it  by  a  buffalo.  The 
grain,  previoufly  fteeped  in  dung,  diluted  with  animal 
water,  is  then  fown  very  thickly  on  it.  A  thin  (fleet  of 
water  is  immediately  brought  over  it,  either  by  channels 
leading  to  the  fpot  from  a  (ource  above  it,  or,  when  below 
it,  by  means  of  a  chain-pump,  the  ufe  of  which  is  as  fa¬ 
miliar  as  that  of  a  floe  to  every  Ciiinefe  hu(bandman. 
In  a  few  days  the  (hoots  appear  above  the  water.  In  that 
interval,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  intended  for  culti¬ 
vation,  if  (tiff,  is  ploughed,  the  lumps  broken  by  hoes, 
and  the  furface  levelled  by  the  harrow.  As  foon  as  the 
(hoots  have  attained  the  height  of  fix  or  (even  inches, 
they  are  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  tops  of  the  blades 
cut  off,  and  each  root  is  planted  feparately,  fometimes  in 
fmall  furrows  turned  with  the  plough,  and  fometimes  in 
holes  made  in  rows  by  a  drilling-ftick  for  that  purpofe. 
The  roots  are  about  a  foot  afunder.  Water  is  brought 
over  them  a  fecond  time,  for  the  convenience  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  to  regulate  its  proportion.  The  rice-fields  are 
fubdivided  by  narrow  ridges  of  clay  into  fmall  inclofures. 
Through  a  channel  in  each  ridge  the  water  is  conveyed 
at  will  to  every  fubdivifion.  As  the  rice  approaches  to 
maturity,  the  water,  by  evaporation  and  abforption,  dif- 
appears  entirely;  and  the  crop,  when  ripe,  covers  dry 
ground. 

The  firft  harveft,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  particu¬ 
larly,  happens  towards  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June.  The  inftrument  for  reaping,  is  a  fmall-toothed 
(ickle.  The  (heaves  are  placed  regularly  in  frames,  two 
of  which,  fufpended  at  the  extremities  of  a  bamboo-pole, 
are  carried  acrofs  the  (houlders  of  a  man,  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  threftred.  This  operation  is'performed, 
not  only  by  a  flail,  or  by  the  treading  of  cattle,  but  fome¬ 
times  alfo  by  (Hiking  it  againft  a  plank  fet  upon  its  edge, 
or  by  beating  it  againft  the  fide  of  a  large  tub  fcoiloped 
for  that  purpofe;  the  back  and  (ides  being  much  higher 
than  the  front,  to  prevent  the  grain  from  being  difperfed. 
After  being  winnowed,  it  is  carried  to  the  granary. 

To  remove  the  (kin  or  hulk  of  rice,  a  large  ftrong 
earthen  veffel,  or  hollow  ftene,  in  form  fomewhat  like 
that  which  is  ufed  elfewhere  for  filtering  water,  is  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground  ;  and  the  grain,  placed  in  it,  is  (truck 
with  a  conical  ltone  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  a  lever,  and 
cleared,  fometimes  indeed  imperfectly,  from  the  hulk. 
The  fame  objeft  is  attained,  by  palling  the  grain  between 
two  flat  (tones  of  a  circular  form,  the  upper  of  which 
turns  round  upon  the  other,  but  at  fuch  a  diftance  from 
it  as  not  to  break  the  grain.  The  operation  is  performed 
on  a  larger  fcale,  in  mills  turned  by  water;  the  axis  of 
the  wheel  carrying  feveral  arms,  which  raife  levers  by 
ftriking  upon  the  ends  of  them.  Sometimes  twenty  of. 
thefe  levers  are  worked  at  once.  The  draw  is  cut  chiefly 
into  chaff,  to  ferve  as  provender  for  the  very  few  cattle 
employed  in  Chinefe  hufbandry. 

The  labour  of  the  firft  crop  being  finiflied,  the  ground  is 
immediately  prepared  for  the  reception  of  frefn  feeds. 
The  firft  operation  is  to  pull  up  the  ftubble,  colled  it  into 
fmall  heaps,  burn  it,  and  fcatter  the  a(hes  upon  the  field. 
The  former  precedes-  are  afterwards  renewed.  The  fe¬ 
cond  crop  is  generally  ripe  late  in  OCfober,  or  early  in 
November.  The  grain  is  treated  as  befory ;  but  the  ftub¬ 
ble  is  no  longer  burnt.  It  is  turned-under  w  ith  the  plough, 
and  left  to  putrefy  in  the  earth.  This,  with  the  (lime 
brought  upon  the  ground  by  inundation,  are  the  only- 
manures  ufually  employed  in  the  culture  of  rice.  Lands 
9  S  thus 
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thus  fertilized  by  the  overflowing  of  the  tide  in  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  fea, 'or  of  rivers  or  canals,  are  not  appropri¬ 
ated  foleiy  to  the' produftion  of  rice.  They  are  found 
equally  fuitable  for  railing  an  excellent  crop  of  fugar- 
canes,  with  the  precaution  only  of  keeping  off  the  water 
after  the  young  canes  appear  above  the  furface.  Satisfied 
with  two  crops  of  rice,  or  one  of  fugar,  in  the  year,  the 
Cbinefe  hufbandman  generally  fuffers  the  land  to  remain 
at  reft  till  the  following  fpring,  wh.en  the  fame  procefs  is 
repeated.  And  thus,  from  generation  to  generation,  fuc- 
ceffive'crops  are  raifed  from  the  fame  foil,  without  the  leaft 
idea  of  any  necefllty  to  let  the  earth  lie  fallow  or  idle  for 
a  year.  See  Staunton’s-  Emb.  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  39Z. 
and  Thunberg’s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  and  iv. 

In  England. — Rice  is  probably  a  plant  that  cannot  be 
cultivated  in  this  climate,  as  the  experiments  faid  to  be 
made  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  detailed  by  a  writer  in  the 
Agricultural  Magazine,  vol.  x.  feem  to  fhow.  It  is  there 
liated,  that  the  dry  or  mountain  rice,  which  he  received 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  trial,  had  been  pro¬ 
cured  at  aconfiderable  expenfe  by  fir  John  Murray,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Serinagur,  a  city  in  India,  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Imaus,  where  fnow  lies  till  late  in 
the  fpring,  and  where  the  climate  has  been  fuppofed  to 
refemble  that  of  England  fufficiently  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  vegetable  produflions  of  the  one  would  equally 
fucceed  in  the  other  country  ;  he  therefore  considers  it  as 
a  duty  owing  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  fir  John,  to  give 
the  board  fome  account  of  the  refuit  of  the  trial  of  it, 
made  at  Spring-Grove,  near  Hounflow,  in  Middlesex. 
He  adds,  that  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  famples,  being  of  fix  forts,  were  delivered  out  by  the 
board  ;  and  they  were  fowri  immediately,  on  the  zift  day 
of  that  month,  on  fix  finall  beds  in  a  garden,  under  the 
fhelter  of.  a  paled  fence,  in  a  fouth  expofure.  The  grain 
was  (own  very  thin,  in  order  that  the  progrefs  of  its  ve¬ 
getation  might  be  better  noted  :  in  a  very  few  days  it  ap¬ 
peared  above  ground.  The  feafon  being  warm,  with  a 
moderate  fupply  of  rain,  it  was  feldom  necefl'ary  to  water 
it;  however,  when  it  appeared  to  flag,  which  generally 
happened  after  three  or  four  dry  days  had  taken  place,  it 
was  well  fprinkled  with  a  watering-pot.  He  fays  that,  in 
lefs  than  a  month  it  had  grown  feveral  inches  high,  and 
each  fort  had  acquired  an  appearance  very  different  from 
the  reft:  fome  were  pale-green,  and  had  broader  blades  ; 
fome  were  deeper  coloured,  and  narrower  in  the  blade.; 
and  one  fort  had  a  brown  hue  on  the  whole  plant ;  and  the 
bafes  of  the  leaves  in  this  kind  were  nearly  black. 

He  further  ftates,  that,  during  the  month  of  Auguft,  all 
the  kinds  tiilowed  much  more  than  he  had  obferved  any 
other  corn  to  do ;  fo  much  fo,  that,  although  they  had 
been  fovvn  very  thin,  they  became  a  denfe  compact  bed  of 
plants,  the  blades  in  fome  of  the  kinds  (landing  as  clofe, 
or  cloler,  to  each  other,  than  the  thickeft-fown  barley  ever 
does.  At  the  clofe  of  the  month  the  blades  were  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  high  ;  the  plants  continued  to  til- 
low,  each  root  having  by  this  time  produced  from  ten  to 
twenty  off-fets,  but  no  fymptom  of  a  rifing-ftem  was  at 
all  obfervable.  In  the  middle  of  September  they  had  ftill 
continued  to  tillow,  and  the  blades  to  ftrengthen,  fo  that 
fome  of  them  were  at  leaft  two  feet  long. 

As  the  frofts  of  the  autumn  were  now  nearly  approach¬ 
ing,  it  became  an  objedt  of  fome  importance  to  examine 
the  ftate  in  which  the  plants  really  were,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  probability  of  their  having  produced  ears,  or 
poffibility  of  their  having  ripened  corn,  if  they  had  been 
fown  a  month  or  two  earlier.  The  mod  careful  infpedtion 
was  therefore  made  by  difie&ion,  but  no  traces  could  be 
found  of  the  rudiment  of  a  joint  beginning  to  form  it- 
felf  on  the  crown  of  the  root,  or  of  the  embryo  of  the 
glumes  of  the  ear,  which  in  all  kinds  of  corn  are  firft 
difcernible  in  that  part.  He  fays  that,  about  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  defilt  from  obferving 
their  future  progrefs;  but  a  froft  foon  after  followed, 
which  cut  the  blade  down  to  the  earth,  and  at  once  de- 


ftroyed  all  hopes  of  thefe  kinds  of  rice  producing  grain  in 
our  climate;  the  quantity  of  the  blade  was  however  fo 
uncommonly  great,  that  it  is  not  impoffible,  he  thinks  it 
might  be  advantageous,  to  fo w  it  as  food  forcattle  ;  for  a 
very  large  proportion  of  ftock  might  certainly  be  main¬ 
tained  upon  an  acre  of  it.  He  concludes  by  obferving, 
that,  before  the  froft  lets  in,  he  had  ordered  a  tuft  of  each 
kind  of  the  rice  to  be  tranfplanted  into  a  pot,  and  placed 
in  a  hot-houfe,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  afeertain  the  natu¬ 
ral  period  of  this  grain;  whether,  like  winter-corn,  it  re¬ 
quires  eight  or  nine  months  to  come  to  perfection,  or,  like 
our  lent-corn,  arrives  at  the  fame  period  in  five  or  fix  ;  but 
all  of  thefe  died,  notwithstanding  great  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  Some  feed,  however,  which  he  had  given  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  fucceeded  better:  it  was  fown  in  the  hot- 
houfe  in  the  month  of  June,  where  it  throve  well,  but  did 
not  produce  ears  till  near  Cbriftmas,  a  period  of  feven 
months,  from  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  grain  would 
have  ripened  in  lefs  than  two  months  from  the  time  the 
ear  appeared.  It  is  eafy  to  deduce,  that,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Serinagur,  thefe  kinds  of  rice  are  either  fown 
as  winter-corn,  or  the  climate  there  is  far  better  fuited  to 
promote  the  quick  progrefs  of  vegetation  than  ours  is. 
It  was,  when  it  produced  ears,  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
high  ;  and.  fome  of  the  ftems  had  five  joints,  including  the 
radical  one:  had  it  .been  in  a  more  fuitable  climate,  it 
would  certainly  have  grown  taller ;  for  the  flowers  dropped 
off  without  producing  feed. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  have  been  more  recently  culti¬ 
vated  with  fuccefs  near  Dumfries,  by  Mr.  Charters,  not- 
withftanding  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  the  above  trial,  as 
well  as  by  others  in  Cambridgeftiire  :  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  but  that,  by  degrees,  it  may  be  fo  naturalized  to 
tire  climate,  as  has  been  the  cafe- with  many  other  plants, 
as  to  be  cultivated  without  much  trouble  or  difficulty,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  grain  kind. 

Rice  forms  an  excellent  kind  of  bread  when  incorpo¬ 
rated,  with  flour,  as  well  as  a  good  food  for  the  feeding  of 
different  forts  of  animals  of  the  poultry  and  other  kinds. 
It  is  much  ufed  as  food  in  the  Roman-catholic  countries  in 
time  of  Lent.  The  ordinary  preparation  is,  by  firft  fteep- 
ing  it  in  water,  then  boiling  it  in  milk.  Some  make  it  into 
a  fort  of  farina,  or  flour,  by  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  after 
having  firft  put  it  in  hot  water,  and  again  vvaflied  it  out 
in  cold. 

Among  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  rice  is  accounted 
the  mildeft  and  moft  nutritious,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas.  It 
is  lefs  vifeousthan  wheat,  or  of  lefs  tenacity,  when  boiled 
with  water.  The  northern  nations  eat  their  fowls  and 
other  meats  with  rice  and  fafrron.  The  Chinefe  make  a 
wine  of  rice,  which  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and  taftes  like 
Spa  nidi  wine,  and  ferves  them  for  their  common  drink. 
In  fome  parts  of  Europe  they  alfo  draw  a  very  ftrong 
brandy,  or  fpirit,  from  rice. 

Braconnot  has  lately  analyfed  this  grain:  according  to 
his  experiments,  100  parts  confift  of 

Carolina  Rice.  Piedmont  Rice. 
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OR'ZERO,  a  town  of  Iftrin,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  near 
the  fea :  five  miles  north  of  Rovigno.  Lat.  45.  1  3.  N. 
Ion.  13.  53.  E. 

OS,  or  Avesh',  a  town  of  T urkeftan,  near  the  Sirr : 
eighty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Andegan. 
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OS,  or  Oss,  a  town  of  Brabant:  ten  miles  north-eaft 
of  Bois  le  Due. 

O'SA,  a  river  of  Etruria*  which  runs  into  the  fea  in 
lat.  42.  38.  N.  Ion.  11.  12.  E. 

O'SA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Perm, 
on  the  Kama:  eighty  miles  fouth-  weft  of  Perm.  Lat.  56. 
56.  N*  Ion.  53.  54.  E. 

O'SA  Dii  la  VE'GA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile : 
thirty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Huete. 

OSAC'CA,  a  feaport-town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of 
Niphon  ;  and,  next  to  the  two  capitals,  Meaco  and  Jeddo, 
the  molt  conliderable  for  riches,  grandeur,  and  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  fituated  in  a  large  bay,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jedogawa,  which  is 
here  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  London.  The  port  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the  north-eaft  end,  fo  as  to 
command  both  the  city  and  river.  It  has  always  a  nu¬ 
merous  garrifon,  and  abounds  with  all  forts  of  provifions 
and  merchant! ife.  The  neighbouring  country  affords  a 
fort  of  earth  of  a  beautiful  orange-colour,  with  which 
they  cover  their  houfes,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are 
conveyed  into  other  parts  of  the  empire  for  the  lame  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  twenty-five  miles'fouth- weft  of  Meaco.  Lat. 
35.  S.  N. 

OSA'DA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
Lat.  6.  5.  N.  Ion.  120.  28.  E. 

OSA'GE,  a  river  of  Louifiafla,  which  runs  into  the 
Miffiflippi  in  lat.  38.  26.  N.  Ion.  92.48.  E. 

OSA'GE,  a  town  of  Louifiana,  on  a  river  fo  called: 
150  miles  weft  of  St.  Genevieve.  Lat.  38.  3.  N.  Ion.  93. 
46.  W. 

The  Olage-river  gives,  or  owes,  its  name  to  a  nation  in¬ 
habiting  its  banks.  Their  prefent  name  however  feems 
to  have  originated  from  the  French  traders;  for,  both 
among  themfelves  and  their  neighbours,  they  are  called 
the  Wttjhbafnas.  Their  number  is  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  hundred  warriors,  and  theyconfift  of  threetribes  : 
the  Great  Ofages,  of  about  five  hundred  warriors,  living 
in  a  village  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river ;  the  Little 
Ofages,  of  nearly  half  that  number,  refiding  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fix  miles  from  them  ;  and  the  Arkanfaw  band, 
a  colony  of  Ofages,  of  fix  hundred  warriors,  who  left 
them  fome  years  ago,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  called 
the  Bigfoot,  ancl  fettled  on  the  Vermilion-river,  a  branch 
of  the  Arkanfaw. 

In  perfon,  the  Ofages  are  among  the  largeft  and  beft- 
formed  Indians,  and  are  faid  to  ppffefs  fine  military  ca¬ 
pacities;  but,  refiding  as  they  do  in  villages,  and  having 
made  confiderable  advance  in  agriculture,  they  feent  lei's 
addicted  to  war  than  their  northern  neighbours,  to  whom 
the  ufe  of  rifles  gives  a  great  fuperiority.  Among  the 
peculiarities  of  this  people,  there  is  nothing  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  tradition  relative  to  their  origin.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  univerfal  belief,  the  founder  of  the  nation  was  a 
fnail,  palling  a  quiet  exiftence  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ofage,  till  a  high  flood  fwept  him  down  to  the  Miffouri, 
and  left  him  expofed  on  the  (bore.  The  heat  of  the  fun 
at  length  ripened  him  into  a  man  ;  but,  with  the  change 
of  his  nature,  he  had  not  forgotten  his  native  feats  on  the 
Ofage,  towards  which  he  immediately  bent  his  way.  He 
was  however  loon  overtaken  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  wdien 
happily  the  Great  Spirit  appeared,  and,  giving  him  a  bow 
and  arrow,  fliowed  him  how  to  kiil  and  cook  deer,  and 
cover  himfelf  with  the  flein.  He  then  proceeded  to  his 
original  refidence;  but,  as  he  approached  the  river,  he 
was  met  by  a  beaver,  who  inquired  haughtily  who  he  was, 
and  by  what  authority  he  came  to  difturb  his  poffcflion. 
The  Ofage  anfwered  that  the  river  was  his  own,  for  he 
had  once  lived  on  its  borders.  As  they  flood  difputing, 
the  daughter  of  the  beaver  came;  and  having  by  her  en¬ 
treaties  reconciled  her  father  to  this  young  ftranger,  it 
was  propofed  that  the  Olage  fliould  marry  the  young 
beaver,  and  (hare  with  her  family  the  enjoyment  of  the 
river.  The  Ofage  readily  confented  ;  and  from  this  happy 
union  there  loon  came  the  village  and  the  nation  of  the 


Walhbafhas,  or  Ofages,  wftio  for  a  long  time  preferved  « 
pious  reverence^  for  their  anceftors,  abftaining  from  the 
chafe  of  the  beaver,  becaufe  in  killing  that  animal  they 
killed  a  brother.  Of  late  years,  however,  lince  the  trade 
with  the  whites  has  rendered  beaver-fleins  more  valuable, 
the  fan&ity  of  thefe  maternal  relatives  has  vifibly  dimi- 
nilhed,  and  the  poor  animals  have  nearly  loft  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  kindred.  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  SJijjouri, 
by  order  of  the  American  Government,  by  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1805. 

OSA'RA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon. 
Lat.  35.  10.  N.  Ion.  136.  40.  E. 

OSA'RA  or  Asara,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  defert, 
near  the  Euphrates  :  feventy  miles  north-weft  of  Ana, 
and  170  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Aleppo. 

OSBAN'IKET,  a  town  of  Turkeftan,  on  the  Sirr : 
thirty  miles  weft  of  Toncat. 

OSBECK'IA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of 
his  difciple  Peter  Olbeck,  a  Swedifli  clergyman,  who  per¬ 
formed  a  voyage  to  China,  as  chaplain  to  a  Swedifli  Eaft- 
Indiaman,  and  pubiiihed  an  account  of  his  voyage,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  his  obfervations  in  natural  hiftory,  which  has 
been  tranflated-  into  German  and  Englifh.  The  author 
was  living,  a  few  years  fince,  at  an  advanced  age,  as  a 
country  clergyman  in  Sweden,  nor  have  we  heard  of  his 
death.  He  has  contributed  feveral  papers  on  fillies,  in¬ 
fers,  and  various  economical  plants,  to  the  Stockholm 
Yranfaflions.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  oftandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  calycanthemae,  (me- 
laftomae,  Juj]'.)  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium 
one-leafed,  bell-ftiaped,  permanent;  border  four-parted, 
deciduous  ;  lobes  oblong,  acute,  with  a  ciliate  icalelet 
interpofed  between  the  lobes.  Corolla  :  petals  four, 
roundifli,  fefiile,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  eight,  filiform,  fliort ;  antherse  oblong,  ereCt,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  filiform  beak,  the  length  of  the  anther  it- 
felf.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior,  ovate,  faftened  to  the 
calyx  below,'  terminated  at  top  by  four  ciliate  feales  : 
ftyle  awl-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  Am¬ 
ple.  Pericarpium  :  capfuie  clothed  wdth  the  truncated 
tube  of  the  calyx,  fubovate,  four-celled,  the  cells  gaping 
longitudinally  at  the  top.  Seeds  very  many,  roundifli. 
Receptacle  crefcent-lhaped,  ( wide,  compreffed,  Gartner.) 
— Ejjeniutl  CharaSter.  Calyx  four  cleft,  with  the  lobes 
feparated  by  a  ciliary  fcale,  (or  five-cleft  wdthout  inter¬ 
calated  feales,  G.)  Corolla  four  or  five  petalled  ;  ltamina 
eight  or  ten  ;  antherao  beaked  ;  capfuie  inferior,  lour  or 
five  celled,  furrounded  by  the  truncated  tube  of  the  calyx. 
There  are  feven  fpecies,  in  two  divifions. 

I.  Flowers  four-cleft,  with  eight  ftamens. 

1.  Olbeckia  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  olbeckia  :  leaves  fef- 
file,  peduncles  axillary,  three  flowered,  brafted.  Root 
perennial,  woody,  fometimes  confiding  of  a  little  knob 
with  branches.  Stems  quadrangular,  the  thicknel's  of  a 
packthread,  feldom  exceeding  half  a  yard  in  length,  ge¬ 
nerally  branched,  and  fometimes  like  a  little  bulb.  The 
branches,  which  are  quadrangular  and  fomewhat  hairy, 
are  commonly  oppofite,  and  Angle,  or  not  divided.  -On 
the  top  are  commonly  two  flowers,  furrounded  with  four 
leaves,  two  of  which  are  Ihort,  but  longer  than  the  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  oppofite;  each  couple  is  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  other,  and,  the  nearer  to  the  flower,  the  farther 
they  are  afunder :  they  are  fomewhat  obtufe  in  young 
plants,  and  about  an  inch  long;  but,  in  old  ones,  they  are 
longer,  and  flump;  thofe  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  branches  are  frequently  as  long  again  as  the  others. 
The  capfuie  looks  like  a  little  pot  or  pitcher,  running 
narrower  to  the  bottom.  Seeds  fmall,  in  a  microfcope 
looking  like  little  worms  lying  in  a  circular  form. 

According  to  Linnaeus,  it  has  the  habit  of  Melaftoma. 
Stem  ereft,  bracliiate,  acutely-quadrangular.  Leaves 
narrow-lanceolate,  three-nerved,  oppofite,  rugged,  fub- 
felfile.  Flowers  terminating,  few,  lefiile,  furrounded  by 
four  leaves,  longer  than  the  flower,  and  lpreading.  Lou- 
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reiro  fays,  that  the  (lem  is  two  feet  high,  fuffruticofe, 
hairy,  branched.  Flowers  red,  heaped,  terminating,  pe- 
duncled.  Antherae  oblong,  tailed,  not  broken,  nor 
beaked.  Berry  roundifh,  juicelefs.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  China.  The  Chinefe  call  it  komm-hei/ong- 
loaa,  or  “  feather  of  gold  rofes.”  The  whole  plant  is- 
fold  in  apothecaries’  (hops;  they  boil  it  with  old  ludi-tea, 
and  drink  the  decodlion  in  colics.  In  drains  and  fwel- 
lings  it  is  ufed  in  the  bath. 

2.  Ofbeckia  Zeylanica,  or  Ceylon  ofbeckia  :  leaves  pe- 
tioled,  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered,  naked.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  this  refembles  the  preceding  very  much.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  and  was  found  there  by  Koenig. 

II.  Flowers  five-cleft,  with  ten  ftamens. 

3.  Ofbeckia  antennina,  or  briftle-fcaled  ofbeckia  :  body 
of  the  calyx  naked;  fcales  linear,  longer  than  the  teeth, 
fringed  with  diftant  briftles  ;  leaves  ovate,  five-ribbed. 
Gathered  by  Dr.  Afzelius  at  Sierra  Leone.  Stem  branched, 
fpreading,  fquare,  briftly.  Leaves  ovate,  about  two  inches 
long,  light-green,  thin,  very  briftly,  with  five  ribs;  their 
ftalks  about  half  an  inch  long,  clothed  with  remarkably- 
numerous,  fpreading,  long,  and  flout,  briftles.  Flowers 
fituated  as  in  both  the  foregoing,  but  larger,  and  on 
longer  ftalks.  Body  of  the  calyx  quite  fmooth  and  naked, 
very  obfcurely  ribbed,  green,  with  a  purplifti  tinge;  teeth 
five,  as  long  as  the  body,  ovato-lanceolate,  taper-pointed, 
pale-green,  tinged  with  purple,  furnifhed  with  many  fine 
ribs,  the  edges  fringed  with  fhort  briftles,  the  point  tip¬ 
ped  with  a  few  long  ones  ;  fcales  rather  longer  than  the 
teeth,  linear,  very  narrow,  purplifh,  fringed  with  long 
very-diftant  briftles,  three  of  which  crown  the  fummit. 
The  petajs  feern  to  be  white  or  yellowifti. 

4.  Ofbeckia  rotundifolia,  or  round-leaved  ofbeckia  : 
briftles  of  the  calyx  numerous,  ftellated  ;  fcales  linear, 
tipped  with  radiating  briftles;  leaves  roundifh-ovate, 
three-ribbed.  From  Sierra  Leone.  The  branches  are 
reddifh  and  hairy.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  remark¬ 
ably  broad,  with  only  three  ribs  ;  footftalks  half  as  long, 
very  hairy.  Calyx  almoft  globofe,  pale,  purplifti. 

5.  Ofbeckia  tubulofa,  or  long-necked  ofbeckia  :  calyx 
minutely  briftly ;  its  neck  tubular,  elongated ;  body 
clothed  with  ftellated  briftles;  fcales  linear,  tipped  with 
radiating  ones.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  five-ribbed,  larger 
than  in  the  laft,  both  fides  hairy  ;  the  under  much  the 
paleft.  Flowers  four  or  five,  in  a  loofe  terminal  fpike. 
Calyx  ovate,  with  a  cylindrical  neck  as  long  as  the  body; 
every  part,  even  the  teeth,  denfely  clothed  with  minute, 
fcattered,  pale,  yellowifh,  deprefied,  briftles ;  befides  which 
the  body  is  covered  with  large  ftar-like  tufts  of  roughifh, 
long,  fpreading,  briftles,  of  the  fame  hue.  From  Sierra 
Leone. 

6.  Ofbeckia  grandiflora,  or  large-flowered  ofbeckia : 

briftles  of  the  calyx  tufted,  unequal;  fcales  linear,  fhort, 
tipped  with  radiating  briftles  ;  teeth  four  times  as  long, 
obtufe.  Leaves  fefllle,  oblong;  panicle  forked.  Native 
likewife  of  Sierra  Leone.  A  much  larger  plant  than  any 
of  the  foregoing.  Stem  and  branches  hairy.  Leaves  in 
diftant  pairs,  five-ribbed,  hairy,  bright-green,  fomewhat 
recurved.  Flowers  about  feven,  in  a  terminal,  forked, 
liifpid,  leaflels,  panicle  ;  very  large  and  handfome,  purple, 
with  yellow  antherae.  Calyx  nearly  cylindrical ;  its  body 
deftitute  of  minute  deprefied  briftles,  but  clothed  with 
numerous  tranfverfe  oblong  tufts  of  long  unequal  fpread¬ 
ing  ones  ;  teeth  five,  oblong,  blunt,  broad,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body,  veiny,  coloured,  fmooth,  except  a  fine  mar¬ 
ginal  fringe,  and  a  thick  tuft  of  unequal  terminal  briftles. 
This  magnificent  fpecies  would  be  a  great  acquifition  to 
our  ftoves.  , 

7.  Ofbeckia  multiflora,  or  many-flowered  ofbeckia  :  brif¬ 
tles  of  the  calyx  fcattered,  moftly  Ample';  teeth  linear, 
obtufe.  Leaves  ovate,  five-ribbed,  ftalked;  fpikes  ag¬ 
gregate.  This  alfo  was  brought  from  Sierra  Leone.  It 
has  the  habit  and  inflorefcence  of  a  Melaftoma.  The 
leaves  are  ftalked,  two  or  three  inches  long,  pointed, 
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rough,  with  deprefied  briftles,  and  furnifhed  with  five, 
fometimes  feven,  ribs  ;  their  under  fide  paleft.  Spikes 
terminal,  about  three  together,  each  Ample,  racemofe,  of 
from  three  to  fix  flowers,  briftly.  The  body  is  clothed 
with  numerous  fhort  fcattered  upright  or  indexed  yellow¬ 
ifh  briftles,  moftly  Ample,  but  a  few  towards  the  top  are 
gathered  into  palmate  tufts.  For  the  fpecies  of  this  fe- 
cond  divifion,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Rees’s  New  Cyclo¬ 
paedia. 

OS'BORN  (Francis),  an  ingenious  Englifh  writer,  was 
the  younger  fon  of  fir  John  Ofborn,  of  Chickfand,  Bed- 
fordfhire,  and  was  born  about  1589.  He  received  a  do- 
meflic  education  ;  and,  when  arrived  at  years  of  matu¬ 
rity,  frequented  the  court,  and  became  a  retainer  of  the 
Pembroke  family;  and,  finally,  miller  of  the  horfe  to  the 
accomplifhed  Williarh  earl  of  Pembroke.  In  the  civil 
contentions  of  Charles  I.  he  was  led  by  his  principles  to 
take  part  with  the  parliament,  under  which,  and  under 
the  proteflor  Cromwell,  he  held  fome public  employmdnrs. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  refided  at  Oxford,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fu  peri  lit  end  the  education  of  his  fon,  and  to  print 
fome  of  his  works.  He  died  in  February  1658-9,  at  the 
houfe  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Draper,  at  Nether-  Wot- 
ton,  Oxfordfliire.  The  work  by  which  Mr.  Ofborn  is  beft 
known,  is  his  “Advice  to  a  Son;”  the  firil  part  printed 
in  1656,  the  fecond  in  1659  ;  both  frequently  reprinted. 
It  confifts  of  maxims  and  directions  upon  a  variety  of 
topics  important  in  the  conduft  of  life,  chiefly  delivered 
in  the  fententious  or  aphorillic  manner.  His  opinions 
in  general  difplay  good  fenfe  and  an  enlarged  way  of 
thinking  ;  indeed,  they  were  thought  fo  free,  that  the 
puritanical  divines  of  the  commonwealth  charged  them 
with  an  atheiftical  tendency,  and  moved  the  vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford  to  caufe  his  book  to  be  publicly  burnt.  This 
propofal  did  not  take  effeCt ;  but  an  order  was  procured 
to  prohibit  the  fale  of  it,  which  increafed  its  popularity. 
“  This  writer  (fays  his  biographer)  has  been  cited  as  . 
giving  his  opinion  in  preference  of  a  public  education 
over  a  private  one  ;  in  fadl,  he  was  fenfibie  of  what  he  had 
himfelf  loft  by  efcaping  the  difcipline  of  a  public  fchool, 
but  perhaps  he  did  not  fo  w’ell  compute  the  advantages 
he  had  gained  by  the  domeftic  plan  of  education  ;  and 
thefe  perfonal  and  individual  confequences  feem  to  have 
influenced  moll  of  thofe  who  have  treated  on  the  fame 
fubjefl.”  His  other  publications  were  various  tradls  upon 
political  topics  :  of  which  the  chief  are,  2.  Hiftorical 
Memoirs  on  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James,  1658,  8vo.  3.  A  Mifcellany_  of  fundry  Eflays, 
Paradoxes,  and  problematical  Difcourfes,  Letters,  and 
Characters ;  together  with  political  Dedu&ions  from  the 
Hiflory  of  the  Earl  of  Effex,  executed  under  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  1659,  8vo.  Other  anonymous  works  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  Biog.  Brit. 

OSCA'RI,  a  town  of  Sardinia :  twenty-three  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Caftel  Aragonefe. 

OSCASA'TO,  a  town  of  Italy:  twelve  miles  north- 
weft  of  Cremona. 

OS'CHA,a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Irlifch, 
oppofite  Malanova,  in  the  government  of  ToboUk, 

OS'CHATZ,  or  Ozzek,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Meiflen,  containing  three  churches,  a  college, 
and  fome  manufactures  of  cloth  :  fixteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Meiflen,  and  thirty  north-weft  of  Drefden.  Lat.  51. 18. 
N.  Ion.  1 3.  5.  E 

OS'CHF.RSLEBEN,  a  town  ofWeftphalia,  in  theprin-  ' 
cipality  of  Halberftadt,  on  the  Bode  :  ten  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Halberftadt,  and  twenty  weft  of  Magdeburg. 
Lat.  50. 2. N.  Ion. 11. 28. E. 

OSCHET'ZKA,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Culm  :  twenty-three  miles  eaft  of  Culm. 

OSCHMIA'NA.  See  Oszmiana. 

OSCHOPHO'RIA,y!  a  feftival  celebrated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  which  receives  its  name  a-tro  rov  tpxgim  ra.<;  aaya.<;, 

“  from  carrying  boughs  hung  with  grapes.”  The  original 
inftitution  is  thus  mentioned  by  Plat,  in  The]]'.  Thelehs, 
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on  returning  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang  out  the  white 
fail  by  which  his  father  was  to  be  apprifed  of  his  fuccefs. 
This  negleft  proved  fatal  to  Vigens,  for  he  threw  hitrs- 
felf  into  the  fea,  and  peri  (lied.  Thefeus  no  fooner  reached 
the  land,  than  he  fent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his 
lafc  return,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  began  to  make  the 
la  orifices  which  he  had  vowed  when  he  firfl  fet  fail  from 
Crete.  The  herald,  on  his  entrance  into  the  city,  found 
the  people  in  great  agitation.  Some  lamented  the  king’s 
death  ;  while  others,  elated  at  the  fudden  news  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Thefeus,  crowned  the  herald  with  garlands,  in 
token  of  their  joy.  The  herald  carried  back  the  garlands 
on  his  ftafF  to  the  fea -fh ore  ;  and,  after  waiting  till  The¬ 
feus  had  finilhed  his  facrifice,  he  related  the  melancholy 
account  of  the  king’s  death.  Upon  this  the  people  ran 
in  crowds  to  the  city,  (bowing  their  grief  by  cries  and  la¬ 
mentations.  From  tips  circumftance,  therefore,  at  the 
feaffc  of  Ofchophoria,  not  the  herald,  but  his  Staff,  was 
crowned  with  garlands  ;  and  the  people  prefent  exclaimed 
sAtAst’,  is  is,  the  firlt  of  which  expreffes  hafte,  and  the  laft 
a  conlternation  or  depreffion  of  fpirits. 

OSCIL'LA,  J'.  In  antiquity,  Traall  images  of  wax  or 
clay  made  in  the  lhape  of  men  or  women,  and  confe- 
crated  to  Saturn,  to  render  him  propitious.  The  word  is 
fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a  kind  of  malk  (cooped  from 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  worn  by  the  performers  of  comedy 
in  the  ruder  ages  of  Rome.  In  this  fenfe  we  find  it  in 
Virg.  Geo.  ii.  386.  It  alfo  fignifies  little  heads  or  images 
of  Bacchus,  which  the  countrymen  of  old  hung  upon 
trees,  that  the  face  might  turn  every  way,  out  of  a  no¬ 
tion  that  the  countenance  of  this  god  gave  felicity  to 
themfelves,  and  fertility  to  their  vineyards.  An  allufion 
to  this  opinion  and  cultom  is  alft\  found  in  Virgil,  Geo. 
ii.  388. 

To  OS'CILLATE,  v.  n.  [ ofcil/o ,  Lat.]  To  move  back¬ 
ward  and  forward. — The  axis  of  ofcillation  fs  a  right  line, 
parallel  to  theapparenthorizontalone,and  paffing through 
the  centre ;  about  which  the  pendulum  ofciUates.  Chambers. 

OSCILL  A'TION,  The  aft  of  moving  backward  and 
forward  like  a  pendulum. — Whcfe  mind  is  agitated  by 
painful  ofcillations  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  whole 
nerves  are  mutually  affefted  by  the  irregular  paflions  of 
his  mind.  Bp.  Berkeley's  Sins. 

OSCIL'LATORY,  adj.  Moving  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  like  a  penduium. — The  aftions  upon  the  folids  are 
ftireulating  or  increaling  their  vibrations,  or  ofeillatory 
morions.  Arbuthnot. 

OS'CINES,  f.  Among  the  Romans^an  appellation  given 
to  luch  birds,  from  whofe  chattering, •  or  notes,  omens 
and  predictions  were  drawn.  Chambers. 

QS'CITANCY,  f.  [ ofiitantia ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  yawn¬ 
ing;  unufual  fleepinefs  ;  careleifnefs. — If  perfons  of  cir- 
cumfpeft  piety  have  been  overtaken,  what  feeurity  can 
there  be  for  our  wrecklefs  ofcitancy?  Governmerit  of  the 
Tongue—  It  might  proceed  from  the  ofcitancy  of  trans¬ 
cribers,  who,  to  difpatch  their  work  the  fooner,  ufed  to 
write  all  numbers  in  cyphers.  Addifon. 

OS'CI  FANT,  adj.  [ofeitans,  Lat.]  Yawning;  un- 
ufuaily  fleepy.  Sleepy  ;  fluggifh. — His  legal  jultice  cannot 
be  io  fickle  and  fo  variable,  fometimes  like  a  devouring 
fire,  and  by-and-by  connivent  in  the  embers,  or,  if  I  may 
fo  lay,  ofeitant  and  lupine.  Milton's  Dod.  and  Difc.  of  Div. 

QS'CITANTLY,  adv.  Carelefsly. —  Which  thofedrowfy 
rodders  over  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  have  very  oj’ci- 
iantly  collected.  More's  Cmj.  Cahb. 

OSCITA'TION,  J'.  The  aft  of  yawning.— I  (hall  defer 
confidering  this  fubjeft  at  large,  till  I  come  to  my  treatife 
of  ofeitation,  laughter,  and  ridicule.  Tatler ,  N°  63. 
QSCOPHO'RI A.  See  Oschophoria. 
OSCULA'TORY,  f.  In  chu rch-hiftory,  a  tablet,  or 
board,  with  the  pifture  of  Chrift,  or  the  Bleffed  Virgin, 
or  fome  other  of  the  faints,  which,  after  the  con lecration 
of  the  elements  in  the  eucharift,  the  prieft  firlt  killed  him- 
felf,  and  then  delivered  to  the  people  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

OSCULUM  PA'CIS,  the  Kifs  of  Peace.  Anciently  it 
Vol.  XVII.  No.  1218. 
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was  a  cu (lorn  in  the  church,  that,  in  the  celebration  of 
mafs,  after  the  prieft  had  confecrated  the  wafer,  and  fpo- 
ken  the  words  P/ax  Domini  uobifeum ,  the  people  killed  each 
other;  which  was  called  ofculum  pads.  When  this  cuf- 
tom  was  abrogated,  another  arofe ;  and,  while  the  priefts 
fpoke  the  words,  a  deacon  or  fubdeacon  offered  the  people 
an  image  to. kifs,  which  they  called  pacem. 

OSE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  riles  in  the  county  of 
Mark,  and  runs  into  the  Bever  two  miles  South  of  Men- 
gen,  in  the  duchy  of  Weltphalia. 

OSEM  ANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  twenty  miles  eaft 
of  Burdwan.  Lat.  23.11.  N.  Ion.  88.  20.  E. 

O'SEN,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocefe  of  Drontheim, 
fifty-fix  miles  north  of  Drontheim. 

OSENO'Krt,  a  river  of  RulTia,  which  runs  into  the 
Kolima  in  lat.  64.  1 5.  N.  Ion.  148.  14.  E. 

O'SER,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs  into  the  Oka 
twenty  miles  north-north-weft:  of  Riazan. 

OS'ERO,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Dalmatia,  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait  from  the  fouth-weft 
end  of  the  ifland  of  Cherfo,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  five  in  breadth.  It  contains  a  town  of 
the  fame  name,  tbefee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Zara.  The 
air  of  this  ifland  is  peftilential  in  the  heat  of  Summer, 
which  is  owing  to  pools  of  brackifh  water,  that  ftagnate 
for  want  of  an  outlet,  and  become  putrid.  The  city, 
which  is  well’fituated  in  the  ifland,  and  which  was  for¬ 
merly  populous,  is  nearly  ruined,  and  become  almoft  un¬ 
inhabitable,  by  an  exifting  evil,  which,  if  the  inhabitants 
had  not  been  botli  indolent  and  poor,  might  have  been 
eafily  removed.  Several  good  benefices  are  annexed  to 
the  church  of  Ofero,  which  have  been  lharnefully  mifiip- 
plied,  inftead  of  being  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  improvement  of  the  place.  The  ca¬ 
thedral,  in  this  depopulated  city,  is  a  folid  fabric,  with 
a  magnificent  fteeple  of  no  mean  architecture.  The  Sara¬ 
cens  deftroyed  and  burnt  this  place  about  the  year  840, 
and  it  has  never  lince  been  able  to  recover  itfelf.  The 
coafts  of  the  ifland  abound  with  Sardines  and  mackarel. 
Lat.  44.  56.  N.  Ion.  14.  35.  E. 

OS'FAN,  or  Asfan,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hedsjas  :  thirty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of 
Mecca. 

OSIAN'DER  (Andrew),  a  learned  and  celebrated 
German  Lutheran  divine,  vernacularly  known  by  the 
family-name  of  Hof  man,  was  born  at  Guntzenhaufen  in 
Bavaria  in  the  year  1498.  Poflefling  excellent  natural 
abilities,  and  an  inclination  for  learning  ,  he  was  fent 
from  the  elementary  fchools  to  the  univerlity  of  Wittem- 
berg,  where,  by  rnoft  intenfe  ftudy,  he  foon  excelled  in 
the  knowledge  of  languages,  the  belles-lettres,  and  the 
mathematics.  Afterwards  he  applied  with  equal  dili¬ 
gence  and  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  From  Wit- 
temberg  he  went  to  Nuremberg,  and  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Auguftine  convent  at  that 
city  ;  and  in  this  place,  by  his  Itudious  induftry  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  he  gained  the  efteem  of  the  moil  eminent 
learned  men  who  refided  there  ;  and,  as  Ire  was  alfo  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  powers  of  eloquence,  the  magiftrates  of 
the  city  appointed  him  preacher  at  the  church  of  Sr.  Law¬ 
rence,  where  he  delivered  his  firlt  Sermon  in  February 
1522,  When  Luther  declared  againft  the  doftrineof  in¬ 
dulgences,  Ofiander  joined  his  party,  and  frequently 
difputed,  with  great  applaufc  and  fuccefs,  againft  that 
Scandalous  corruption  of  the  papal  fyftem.-  Nor  did  he 
ftop  here,  but  zealoufly  Supported  that  bold  reformer  in 
his  attacks  on  the  power  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  Roman 
pontiff',  and  in  his  glorious  effort  for  eftablifhing  a  lyltem 
of  dodtrine  and  difeipline  more  confonant  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  precepts  of  the  Goi'pel  than  that  of  Rome. 
From  this  time  he  had  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  contro¬ 
versies  and  conferences  which  were  held  on  the  fubjeft  of 
religion.  He  a  (lifts  d  at  the  conference  of  Marpurg,  in 
1529,  between  Luther  and  the  Swifs  divines  ;  on  which 
occ'alion  he  fpoke  after  Luther  upon  the  fubjeft  of  juftift- 
9  T  cation. 
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cation,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ffiowed  that  lie  did  not  then 
entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  him  upon  that  topic. 
Afterwards  he  affifted  at  the  conference  at  Auglburg,  in 
1530,  and  gave  his  vote  with  the  reft  of  the  proteftant 
divines. 

He  continued  difcharging  the  duties  of  the  paftoral 
office  at  Nuremberg  till  the  year  1548,  when,  upon  the 
promulgation  of  the  Interim  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
lie  withdrew  into  Pruffia,  where  Albert  duke  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  who  had  attended  his  fermons  at  Nuremberg, 
and  had  been  made  a  convert  by  them  to  the  dodtrines  of 
the  reformation,  appointed  him  paftor  and  profeffor  of 
divinity  at  Konigfberg.  In  this  new  ftation  he  began  bis 
academical  functions  by  propagating  notions  concerning 
the  divine  image,  and  the  nature  of  repentance,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  dodtrines  which  Luther  had  taught  con¬ 
cerning  thofeTubjedls  ;  and,  in  the  year  1550,  he  intro¬ 
duced  confiderable  alterations  into  the  dodtrine  that  had 
been  generally  received  in  the  Lutheran  church,  with 
refpedt  to  the  means  of  our  juflification  before  God.  His 
dodtrine  was  zealoufly  oppofed  by  many  eminent  doctors 
of  the  Lutheran  church  ;  and  particularly  by  Melanc- 
thon,  Joachim,  Morlin,  and  Stancarus,  profeffor  of  He¬ 
brew  at  Konigfberg.  On  the  other  hand,  Ofiander  de¬ 
fended  it  with  great  fpirit ;  and  his  fentiments  were  fup- 
ported  by  perfons  of  confiderable  weight.  He  drew  up  a 
confeffion  of  faith,  upon  his  principle  of  juflification, 
which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Brandenburg, 
but  difapproved  of  by  the  Lutheran  divines  affembled  at 
Augfburg.  While  he  was  preparing  to  maintain  his  doc¬ 
trine,  and  to  affail  his  opponents  with  (till  greater  vigour, 
lie  was  attacked  by  an  epileptic  diforder,  which  termi¬ 
nated  his  life  in  the  year  1551,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
After  his  death,  the  flame  of  controverfy  upon  this  point 
was  foon  cooled,  and  in  the  year  1566  became  entirely 
extinguished.  He  is  accufed  by  his  enemies  of  having 
been  addidted  to  the  love  of  wine,  and  of  a  propenfity  to 
profane  allufions  in  his  convivial  parties;  but  tliefe 
charges  are  noteafily  reconcilable  with  the  acknowledged 
intenlenefs  of  his  lludious  application,  to  which  the  dif¬ 
order  which  haftened  his  death  is  attributed,  or  thefeve- 
rity  of  his  religious  notions.  Ofiander  was  the  author  of, 
j.  Harmonia  Evangelica,  Grace  et  Latine,  cum  Anno- 
tationibus,  et  Elencho  Harmonise,  1561,  folio.  2.  Liber 
de  ultimis  Temporibus,  ac  Fine  Mundi,  ex  facris  Literis. 
3.  De  prohibitis  Nuptiis.  4.  Liber  de  Imagine  Dei,  quid 
fit.  5.  An  Filius  Dei  fuerit  incarnandus,  ft  Peccatum 
non  introiviffet  in  Mundum,  6.  Epiftola  ad  Ulricum 
Zuingiium  Apologetica,  qua  docet  quam  ob  caufam, 
quidque  pofthac  abeo  in  negocio  Euchariftiae,  expedtan- 
dum  if r.  7.  Differtations,  Sermons,  and  controverfial 
tradts  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages.  Mojheim. 

OSIAN'DER  (Luke),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a  Lu¬ 
theran  divine  of  confiderable  learning  and  eminence, 
was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1534.  He  purfued 
liis  ftudies  at  firft  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Konigfberg,  where  he  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  languages,  and  alfo  went 
through  his  philofophical  and  theological  courfes.  In  the 
year  1 555,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
lie  was  firft  made  deacon  of  the  church  of  Goppingen, 
and  then  co- paftor.  In  1557,  he  was  preferred  to  the  paf- 
torftiip  and  fuperintendency  of  Blauberen.  Afterwards 
lie  was  fucceffively  appointed  paftor  of  St.  Leonard  at 
Stutgard,  with  the  fuperintendency  of  the  churches  in 
that  diftridt  ;  court-preacher  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  affeffor  of  the  ecclefiaftical  confiftory  ;  abbot  of  Adel- 
berg  ;  and  firft  preacher  at  Eflingen.  He  fuftained  a  part 
in  the  theological  conference  at  Maulbrun,  in  1564;  that 
of  Montbeillard,  in  1586,  where  he  entered  the  lifts  with 
James  Andreas,  againft  Beza  and  his  affociates  ;  and  that 
of  Ratifbon,  in  1594,  with  James  Heilbrunner,  Samuel 
Huber,  and  other  divines.  Afterwards  he  removed  to 
Tubingen,  where  he  died  in  1604,  when  he  was  about 
feventy  years  of  age.  He  publiflied,  1.  A  Commentary 


on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  Latin,  1574-1586, 

7  vols.  4to.  _  This  work,  of  which  father  Simon  lpeaksin 
terms  of  praife,  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  underwent  fuch  a  number  of  impreffions,  that,  in  the 
year  1723,  father  Le  Long  was  able  to  particularize  no 
fewer  than  thirteen,  the  laft  of  which  is  of  the  date  of 
1635.  2.  Inftitutiones  Chriftiante  Religionis,  vel  Loci 

communes  de  omnibus  Fidei  Articulis.  3.  Poftilla 
Evangeliorum.  4.  Enchiridion  Evangeliorum  et  Epifto- 
larum  dominicalium,  8vo.  5.  Enchiridion  Controverfi- 
arum  Religionis  inter  Auguftanae  Confeffionis  Theolo- 
gos,  Pontificios,  Calvinianos,  et  Anabaptiftas,  8vo.  6, 
Epitome  Hiftorias  Ecclefiafticse,  1607-1610,  7  vols.  4to. 
7.  Libellus  de  ratione  concionandi,  8vo.  8.  Sermons, 
controverfial  treatifes,  See.  in  the  German  language. 

This  author  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  another  Luke 
Osiander.,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Tu¬ 
bingen,  and  died  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  fixty-eight.  He 
publiflied  a  volume  of  Funeral  Orations,  in  Latin;  and 
feveral  treatifes  on  the  Omniprefence  of  Chrift’s  Body, 
and  other  points  in  controverfial  divinity.  Freheri  TJieatr. 
Vir.  Erud. 

OSIAN'DER  (Andrew),  fon  or  nephew  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and,  like  him,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
Blauberen,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  year 
1562.  As  he  early  difeovered  a  promifing  genius,  and 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  elementary  learning,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  received  into  the  number  of  ducal 
ftipendiaries  at  Stutgard,  and  paffed  through  the  different 
courfes  of  academical  ftudy,  with  honourable  teftimonies 
from  his  fuperiors  to  his  diligence  and  improvement.  In 
the  year  1584  he  was  appointed  deacon  of  the  church  of 
A urach  ;  whence  he  was  removed  in  1586,  and  made 
paftor  of  the  church  of  Gigligen.  Two  years  afterwards 
lie  was  appointed  preacher  and  counfellor  to  prince 
Louis  of  Wirtemberg  ;  and,  in  1 592,  received  the  degree 
of  dodtor  of  divinity  from  the  new  ducal  univerfity  of 
Tubingen.  In  the  year  1598,  prince  Frederic  nominated 
hint  abbot  of  Adelberg,  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
churches  in  that  diftridt.  His  laft  promotions  he  received 
in  the  year  1605,  when  he  was  appointed  paftor  of  the 
church  of  Tubingen,  and  with  great  folemnities  inftalled 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  in  that  place.  After  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  thefe  polls  with  great  reputation 
for  twelve  years,  he  died  in  1617,  when  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  editor  of  “  Biblia  facra,  La- 
tine  vulgata,  cum  Emendationibus  et  Explicationibus  fu- 
periorum  Verlionum,  et  Obfervationibus  ex  Theol.  An¬ 
drew,  Heerbrandi,  Si c.”  1600,  folio;  which  in  the  year 
1635  had  pafldd  through  five  editions.  Ofiander  was  alfo 
the  author  of,  2.  Affertiones  Theologicae  de  Conciliis. 
3.  Informatio  ad  Ccenam  facram  accedentium.  4.  Papa 
non  Papa;  hoc  eft,  Papse  et  Papicolarum  de  pracipuis 
Chriftianai  Dodtrinae  partibus  Lutherana  Confeffio,  ex 
Jure  Canonico  et  aliquot  Audtoribus  pontificus  in  Enchi- 
ridii  formam  Colledta  ;  1599,  8vo-  which  Dupin  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  an  excellent  collection  upon  all  points  of 
religion,  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  See.  Gen.  Biog. 

OSIAN'DER  (John  Adam),  a  German  Lutheran  di¬ 
vine  and  profeffor  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Vayingen  in  the  duchy  of  Wittemberg  ;  but,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  of  the  fame  family  with  the  preceding,  or  in 
what  year  he  was  born,  we  are  not  informed.  Neitherare 
we  furnifhed  with  any  other  particulars  concerning  his 
perfonal  hiftory,  than  that  lie  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  dodtor  of  divinity,  and  appointed  profeffor  of  that  fa¬ 
culty  at  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  was  alfo 
eledled  provoft,  and  died  in  the  year  1697.  He  was  the 
author  of,  1.  Commentarius  in  Pentateuchum,  1676- 
1678,  5  vols.  folio.  2.  Commentarius  in  Jofuam,  Li- 
brum  Judicum,  Ruth,  et  in  Samuelis  duos  Lib.  1681- 
1687,  3  vols.  folio.  3.  Ultima  Jacobi  Oracula  deduode- 
cim  Filiis,  Gen.  xlix.  5.  1669,  4to.  4.  Difputationes 
Academicae  in  pracipua  et  maxime  controverfa  Novi 
Teftamenti  Loca,  1680,  8vo.  6.  Difputationes  Acade- 
4  miae 
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micas  de  Afylis  Hebrasorum,  Graecorum,  et  Chriftiano- 
rum,  1673,  i:mo.  7.  De  Jubilaso  Hebrasorum,  Chrifti- 
anorum,  et  Academicorum,  1677,  4to.  8.  Obfervationes 
in  Lib.  Grotii  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis.  9.  Specimen  Janfe- 
nifmi.  10.  Theologia  oafualis,  de  Magia,  1687,  4to. 
and  numerous  fingle  DilTertations,  Deputations,  & c. 
Le  Long's  Bill.  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 

OSIAN'DRIANS,  f.  A  fedl:  among  the  Lutherans,  fo 
called  from  Andrew  Oilander  tiie  elder.  Their  diftin- 
guifliing  doftrine  was,  that  a  man  is  juftified  formally, 
not  by  the  faith  and  apprehenfion  of  the  juftice  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  or  the  imputation  of  Our  Saviour’s  juftice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  by  the 
eftential  juftice  of  God. 

SEMi-Ofci and rians,  were  fuch  among  the  Oliandrians 
as  held  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  Calvin  with  regard  to 
this  life,  and  that  of  Ofiander  with  regard  to  the  other; 
afterting,  that  man  is  juftified  here  by  imputation,  and 
hereafter  by  the  eftential  juftice  of  God. 
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OS'ICA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Sando- 
mirz  :  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lucko. 

O'SIER,/  [French.]  A  tree  of  the  willow  kind,  grow¬ 
ing  by  the  water,  of  which  the  twigs  are  ufed  for  bafker- 
work.  See  Salix. — Bring  them  for  food  fweet  boughs  and 
ojiers  cut.  May's  Virgil. 

Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  ajlers  bend, 

In  baflcet- works,  which  painted  Itreaks  commend.  Drydcn. 

OS'IMO,  a  town  of  the  popedom,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  immediately  under  the  pope. 
This  was  anciently  a  city  of  Umbria,  and  named  Auxi- 
num:  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ancona,  103 
north-north-eaft  of  Rome.  Lat.  43.  38.  N.  Ion.  13.  36.  E. 

O'SIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Eaft  Gothland  :  thirty- 
two  miles  weft- fouth-weft  of  Linkioping. 

O'SIOT.  See  Siut. 
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